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1— APPARATUS. PLANT EQUIPMENT AND UNIT OPERATIONS 


Some exrtT chemical balances A. Rarclav J 3-s: 
Clere. I*d. Sl.Ko 12, E. U 

Some modern ehemca! bihscts M Ptmhar J 
Sjc. Clr n. I«3 51. No 12. I{MSS(I935) E H 
A ns yf^ciSc gravity balance ) S Hales and W. C . 
Moss J 5a J«j.*r*~e*Jat2, 30M3l\«3S) — ‘ The app> 
is based on cwmterbahicctn^ with riders the cf thrust ce a 
glass ball when successive 1' surrounded bx air and the fas. 
It is portable, accurate to 1 or £ in the 3rd p Uee, require' a 
serai) Quantity cJ fas, and a <5etn CAa be trade in 3-7 tsia 
J H. Moore 


F\&CtX 

and an elevutrd temp for tte dmsg - It is cf the rrToIv- 
in? type and is provided with a receptacle w whxk the 
capsule costs the substance is weighed before and after 
1 tj-c dmsg The app is e<Teoa2v stu’td for wcvfc with 
"ubstaccrs which are hard to drr and are fcpgruscopsc 

W T H. 

Modem drying tuaci-uery. T J Hcrpan. Cie—t rfre 
i f JwJaj’re 1925. 9\3 E. 11 

Ho« to use pilot clasts in process development F. C. 
YSbrandt. Caere. if Met Ex' 12. 551-^<tS>5} 

E. H. 

I extremely smvfl volumes cf 


tfew apparatus lor determining molecular weight by the . Fractions! distClabca t! t , 

camphor method. CvlTtedcke i/ifrecierete 1$, 223-d L quids Anton A BetmdetM-IVfcJef and Jnleia _R. 


Raehcle if 19, 1-5(1955' — Tte <L<ta. cf * 

few cc cf li qmd is best accotf*ph<bed bv heating befi’w 
the b- P in a clceelv weird *psace wvth an «£ne*itlv 
cooled condenser cl small surface area in clc-s* prox- 
imitv to ibe evapg liqu*d The aim cf the app described. 

__ which is stul ta tie exptf stage, is to collect the itstCate 

as « usual wv.h pycnometers. Tte fiask w also provided at * cold petnt in the spat* im-edutelv above the evupc. 
with a stirrer and a Ft hook for holding the into cos’s. 5 surface A brass rick and plmcc device ts provided fee 
esamrte + camphor 2V T 1{. rusts? and lowering the condensing system Br means 

Tie modern rtt azat£)>r. Hscs Ftinl. £.** Pn-z'ns cf a vacuum, ko-ccM wa’er is made to ctrctJate ta aa 


(1S35) — Indetg. red wts bv the method cf Ra<: (C .1 
15,2Ci.O), the subs'ancr is osuaEi rmd wrh cut-phcr W a 
treVtms tube, heated ta a both of H-SO* and the ta. p 
detd. with a thermometer graduated la fifths cf a degree 
Tie app. here described consists of a 25C-cc £u*k with 
ground -glass connection ta tie neck with a thert-cmeter. 


16, 2XV-2(1955).— A di^cnreKn cf the working principle, 
tu'sc and «pecaJ topes, and fields of ere cf vacuum fibers. 

E-H. 

Micro Sltraboa apparatus. Herman latoda. ifi f-o- 
tVe*ttf IS, 2' c '~Gt v 2 1 UV>5) . — Tte app. dereribed worts cn 
the same pnnctple as the B-ehuer fuucel B’. T. Jl. 


outer tube but *b.e the water f.<o< but l *tfc. oufe the 
lower end cf t v e cocdecrer lebe is cooled. Aa .11 heating 
block is provid'd and a thermometer. W*. T. It. 

CeatnuouS'achea w-a:«r still Roberto F. Bocfi. 
fciJes fvqwfw. 6, SS-^dOSol — A ecus* .-level 

device, mpphed wrh hot wuler frees the condmrer over- 


Reeenl accomplishments ia the field cf frictional ultra- 6 Cow, is attached to aa inlet tube fered into the **de cl the 

fiJSabofl f ~ ‘ " " ... — - • - . . . - --- - “ — 

15CC(1«35); 
references. 


fjerre Cra bar. rv cit-t N V IP. 1245- pUss d sta Cast just below the middle. L. E- Gijcn 

; cf. C. A . 29. W51 *. — A review, with over HlXJ Coctiriucus production of distilled water free from caT- 


L. E. GDirei 

Technic cf dtrafiltraboa through Cellophane mem- 
branes Lceien BruH. Csvrff rotj. i.v. bt V. 120, BS-9 
(1935). — In the app. dereribed olreanTtrutioa through 
ordinary sheet Cellophane under pressures cf oiMO atm. is 
possible. L.E.G2rea 7 

A method for withdrawing single portions from continu- 
ous filtration and vac uum distil!. > Lon. TVal’er Schmidt- 
Lan sc. Art*. Hr j. B-ikt. 1M. oO-g-IO*. I^XSot F. S. 

A simple modification of the CcttreU apparatus for 
measuring elerafcons cf boihag points. If. C. fhlmer. 
Sciccl Sn . Re-. 17, 1SS( l«35> . O. Remmu’h 

A sound box for the electrically 'driven laboratory- ecu- 
trduges. 22. FoUud. Ax*!n: K. 752^3(1035).— To 
prevent the unpleasant cct_re cf the cen'n%r a box mst 8 
enough to hold the app. was mad- and Imed with 
tubber «pocge mats. The box is covered while in cju. 

Ytcutmi m Uboratoty- and technrf.-CT. jna. 

Clew. Feint 1935. 3ik>-t!M.— Tfce prevn; states cf 
vjctxum tectmx \s twiewtd trader the headmost vacuum 


ben dioxide and amneej Frederack G. Straub. . 
£**. Qew., -I *cJ. EJ. 7, +33—1(19351. — Fifteen 1. cf 
condensed s’eam per hr , mixed with 30 cc. per cun. cf 
aad chromate rein, con’g. 9 cc- cf cursed H-5TX, arid 10 
g cf >fa,CrO« to 5 1 cf water, was fed to a pas -fired Exru- 
steadstfil. Xmef per hour efthstd water was generated 
which tad a rcrdnotasce cf 0.5 X 10~* and 0-3 X 10~* 
mho with a p* value if 65. Sketch cf etjmpsnent is 
shown- J. l_ E. 

A simple automatic tut-efi for electric stills M. R. 
.Aswathnaravanx Kao and Basmr Sanjtva Rao. /it/. 
Ex'. Caere., Atuf EJ. 7, 377(1935) — Aa app. for pre- 
vec’mg the burning cut cf elec hea'tug units its water 
stills is described and a drawing ts given J. I_ £. 

Simp’e eicrehnret without stopcock. Karl Sctwurr. 
J/ibrerieretr IS. 3f*MK JS35) : cf. C. A . 27. 2b+7. — A 
t». cf urpeovetneut* have been made, purturularh- with 


V. T. H. 


. .- — — -. J. Folley and E. A. RpwveB. JL f rfu»- 

vacuum . ~ tvr - 5tctE 9 : 0 f*rrete IS. 3C3-1( 1935) .—The advantage cf the new 

___ , cut vaetrem app., 9 demgu is that there is no cppcrtcnr.v fee Jeakatw c f n- 

msia_a ices, apphcatiea cf vaeutmx ta lab. and tech- 


ootogv (d^ta. evapa , ervstn . dts&ectscti aid sterifira- 
tma. Ca - ration). One hundred and f.Ttrrene refereares. 


Josef ^ ^Un’eraRbW. 

A^reca.-w IS, 315-15(1935).— Tte app. shewn « cf 
«oc. westrectwa «nd pimmrs the ms- cf a tx/h vaenum absorber and the 


the thread cf the screw. WLT H 

new abscrencn apparatus for fie crierecirenkal 
mmatioa cf cartes and hydrogen, a, Frjedrecfc. 
“* * •* (F-Col. — Tho ere cf ashvdrcne and 
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and exit tubes for the gas The 2 parts fit together and 1 capacity of 0 45-0 80 cc. and has been used for detg, the 

• -*- cond. of electrolytes dissolved in heavy water The elec 

part of the measurement has been described previously, 
C A. 28, 2246'. The cell is essentially composed of a 
cylinder of 4 mm diam arid I 5 cm length At both ends 
there are attached, at right angles, capillary tubes of 0 8 
nun which run upward parallel to the walls of the cell 
and, at the lop, the tubes are bent into curves which are 
constricted at the open ends W T. II 

Auxiliary apparatus for luminescence analysis W. 
Kern Apolh 7t% SO, 1 2 12-3 (1135) — An illustrated 
article W O V.. 

A mass spectrometer S II Hauer. J Phys. Chem 
39, 950-05(1935) —It is proposed that a simple mass 
spectrometer can be constructed, based on a principle first 
discussed b> Smythe (C. A 21, 1057), and later used by 
him and Mattauch (C A 26, 4250) in the development of 
an efficient velocity filter for ions The exptl. arrange- 
ment suggested differs from these in that the oscillating 
field is directly made to be the mass analyzer, it being 
assumed that a condenser can be treated as ideal. This 
assumption is discussed and justified The character- 
istics of such a mass spectrometer are discussed H. G 
A hydrogen discharge tube for absorption spectroscopy 
XV’. II Watson and D G Hurst Can. J. Research 13, 
10—21 (1935) — An inexpensive, easily assembled tube 


when properly placed the gas enters through an opening, 
passes down through the absorbent and bach lo a second 
opening in the stopper, where it passes out. XV T. II 
A home made Ktpp apparatus J II II MacRae 
and T T Richards School Set Re r 17,137(1935) 

O Reinmutb 

A self «tartmg flow regulating siphon G Mdnch 
Z lech Physik 16, 314(19)5) J B Austin 

Centralized measuring system for liquids in tanks 
XV S Gilfoil Chent if Met Eng 42, 571(l'i35) 

E II 

An oil manometer G II XanHengeland J D Stark- 
weather Meek Eng 57, 633 5(1935) —A new instru- 
ment is described in detail, with 1 cut, for measuring the 
alls pressure m steam turbine condensers J H M 
Calculations for hydrogen-liquefaction apparatus with 
the help of i-T (heat content temperature) diagrams V. 3 
Iischer Z ges KaUe Ind 42,174-8(1935). 

F D Rossim 

Burlap bags for bulk chemicals R.W Lahey. Chem 
f Met Eng 42, 541-8(1935) E H 

Hydrogenation apparatus for small quantities of sub- 
stance J Erdos Mtkrochemte 18, 305-8(1935). — The 
app described serves for the hydrogenation of a few eg of 
substance and is designed so that it is easily possible to det 


by measurement whether any Hi has been absorbed by 4 0 f rugged construction is described All parts exposed 


tuple and how much The glass vessel in which the 
hydrogenation takes place is connected with a mech. 
shaker XV . T H 

Water-cooled stone mill, its introduction and improve- 
ment James \V Kent Paint, Otl it Chem Rev. 97, 
No 21, 2&-7(193o). J XV Ptrry 

An all glass valve. John Willard J. Am Chem Soc. 


the discharge are water Cooled The capillary with 
its water-cooling sheath is the only glass part, is a self- 
contained unit and is easy to make The tube has been 
operated without trouhleat over2kw input at 1000 v 

J XV. Shipley 

Making hght-pencils and furnaces with Nernst paste 
C. Tingwaldt. Phystk Z 36, 027-9(1935).— I our 


57, 2328-9(19.35) — An all-glass valve for use in systems s methods of making pencils and tubes of various mixts of 


where stopcocks are objectionable is described and illus- 
trated C. J XVest 

Bin shapes and feeders Harlow T Hardmge Ind 
Eng Chem 27, 1338-41(1935) — Bins of ordinary type, 
with truncated prism bottoms and single discharge open- 
ings, are subject to (a) segregation and (5) bridging of 
bin contents, causing variations of 20-30% in wt /cu ft / 
. ■** «» — « - e vertical and others sloping, such 


ZrOi, VjOi, CeOj and ThOj are given For efectrodes, 
thin, interwoven wires of Pt or Pt-Rh were wound around 
the tube and cemented on with a paste of Zr nitrate 
Bands were used for higher temps The paste was ignited 
over a flame The elec resistances of tubes of the same 
sue and shape, prepd under the same conditions, but 
contg resp 2 7, 4-3 and 7-3% of YrOi, were measured at 
1000° and 1770* and a min was found at about 4.3% 


If 2 sides ai. . . „„„ 

hies are lessened, if 4 sides are vertical and multiple dis- 6 The forming of tubes to make small furnaces is described 
charge openings are used, difficulties are minimized A tube 70 mm long will heat up to 2000* on 220 v in free 
Bridging is prevented by striking the sides of the bin, a ir The ends, to which the electrodes are attached, 
using compressed air intermittently between double bn- mast be kept below the m. p of Pt, but the tube can be 
mgs of the bin, employing oscillators, scrapers, or belt heated to 2330' without forming large crystals on the 
conveyors within the bin Six types of volumetric surface, as with com N'emst pencils The first lighting 
feeders are described and discussed, but better results requires a higher temp than afterward, since the elec, 
are to be had from feeders giving const trl /unit time. A resistance is reduced by the 1st heating E R Rushton 
counter-weighted hopper may load and then be dis- High temperature conveyors— a novel type for heating 
charged at Const time intervals or a traveling belt may 7 furnaces XV . E Blythe Iron Sleet Engr 12, 10-22 
similar way — both essentially batch methods (Oct , 1935) —A high flexibility of design is described 


An improved type uses a balanced belt and counterweight 
operating continually, oscillating about a pivot support, 
and by a linkage partly opening or closing a gate as needed 
The actual mnghi of material drhverrd hems the end cS the 
belt remains the same per unit of time regardless of its wt / 
cu It. or whether it is coarse or fine Grinders fed thus 
show increased capacity of 10% as compared with const - 
vol feed types, and reduced cost/ton and lessened wear on 
grinding parts XV C Tbaugh 

An improvement m the Sandera conductivity apparatus 
F Bridal Ltsty Cub-osar S3, 400-2(1933) — The 5 
cond app uses a high current intensity, heats the soln , 
demands very quick readings and necessitates a dark 
room with special lighting I*, used a c , increased the 
resistances so that only 0 02 of the previous current passed 
through the soln , took readings with a d--c mdliamp 9 
ammeter protected by a Se rectifying tube, and with a sep 
circuit made coarse adjustments quickly before taking the 
tuul readings leisurely under a small current intensity. 
JVitb this arrangement P detected the changes in cond 
brought by a 0 5* change in the soln temp F M 
A micro cell for the measurement of electrolytic conduc- 
VJ 10 ” .Alfred Fink and Philipp Gross Shbochemie 
18, 109-1 4(1935) — The cond cell here described hav a 


and illustrated XV II. Boynton 

A homemade portable assay furnace James P. Sloss 
and Tillman M Patten Slitting and Met. 16, 451 2 
(1935) — By use of standard shapes ot A P Green G-2'i 
bneks, fire-clay splits and a 6 X 8 muffle, an entirely 
satisfactory assay furnace costing $9 SO was constructed 
I or heating, a torch is employed similar to those used to 
preheat large castings Gasoline, kerosene or distillate 
under 20-30 lb pressure (using a hand pump) is supplied 
Consumption is */, gal per hr Fusing and cupelling 
can be done simultaneously Afden If Lmery 

Minimizing hazards in operation of refrigerating sys- 
tems L S Morse Ice and Refrigeration 89, 187-9 
(1935) —Temp -pressure relationships and refrigerants 
are discussed in relation to hazards in refrigerating sys- 
tems A H Johnson 

New investigations in absorption refrigeration B II 
Jennings Refrigerating Eng 30, 87-03(1035) 

A IJ. Johnson 

Acid-stable lining instead of lead for receptacles 
Gngor'ev. Ztlein-So No 26094, Scr 62, Referatkartn 
SthhaUtleratur No 1338(1935) —Products coated with 
water glass and a siliceous material are resistant to acids 
m the presence of Na fluosiheate They are attacked only 
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br IIF and some higher fatty acids. Finely pulverized 1 chmen- und Fd ter ban G. m. b. H. Ger. 618,493, Sept. 9, 
siliceous material is mixed with 4% Na silicate and liquid 1935 (CJ- l-e. “ 


water "glass’ (36" to SS e B6.) and "applied on metallic 
wooden receptacles; 3 or 4 day s are necessary for the coat 
to dry and harden. The coated ware may be treated 
wish H*SO. to improve their resistance to fatty acids. 

M. V. Kondoidy 


Separatig solid materials. Klaas Prins. Bnt. 431,- 
$01, July 10,1035. Intbesepn of refuse from compara- 
tively large-sited coal, a flowing stream of small coal is 
formed in a trough which has a senes of bailies by which 
upward surges in the stream are produced, and the ma- 
terial to be sepd is fed onto the top of the stream, the coal 
floating on the upper surface and being shimmed off at 

JSTFJSHSS ft’s 

MeguiaA -G Ger 61S,10o,S<pt 2, lws fu. n-.pp,,. ^ ^ 

Cmtilhzaton The Dorr Co , Inc. Bnt. 431,812. -.01S.G69, Oct 2Q btrectural details. 

Julv 10. 1933 Minor m-rttlliablo ooostmroiu or ApwrMM (raplojrat ur crrrrrnts) for srpu,ta E ton 
rapaimi ttot show too® SCI,, trrth .oorrri of F^olir rundts Iron cotocinrrtri! 
coin, ol the mom soln ,rc remored b) contimioo^T > Mc&nVj StoctUa (lo Cicnlorto Co.). U. S. =.018,039. 


ooneg the sola within the metastable range of said minor 
constituents so as not to permit spontaneous crysla. 
thereof and then mixing with fresh feed in 'uch proportions 
that the mixt. is supersatd. to such a degree that the 
minor constituents are pptd. The process is applicable to 
the removal of Cuosilicates from a soln of HiPO,. App. 
is described 

Crystallizing manganese nitrate hydrate Howard S 
McQuaid (to Grasreih Chemical Co ) U. S. 2,017,9S0, 
Oct. 22. Crystals resembling bght, dry snow are ob- 
tained bv stimng a melt of Ms nitrate hydrate with solid 
CO- in direct intimate contact. 

Gas or liquid meters. Arne Zachimsren and Manus 
E Peterren. Bnt. 431,667, Jui> 12, 1935. App. for 
measuring liquids or gases comprises 2 or more chambers 
far the fluid to be measured and a bellows or like extensible 


Various structural and operative details. 

Apparatus for separating materials of different specific 
gravities snch as coal and refuse by agitation and use of a 
blast of air. Henri M Chance U. S. 2.01S.010, Oct. 
22 Structural, mech and operative details. 

Apparatus for separating liquids of different densities 
Budems’sche Eirenwerke Ger. 618,020, Aug. 31, 1935 
(Cl Soe 9 Oo). 

Sifting-apparatus Thomas Robinson and Son Ltd , 
Ida Robinson and Erie Nassau Molesworth (legal repre- 
sentatives cf Wilfrid N Robinson (deceased)). Bnt. 
432,060, July 19, 1935. 

Sieves for grading, classifying, etc Louis Herrmann. 
Bnt. 431.S42. July 16, 1935. 

Devices for dispersing gases in liquids The Distillers 
Co. Ltd. and James Lockey. Bnt. 431,674, July 12, 


member in each chamber, the bellows being connected in 5 1935. Addn. to 3S7.4S6 (C. A. 27, 4446) and 3^3,551 


pairs directly through conduits and filled with working 
liquid. 

Thermohydroneter statable for testing liquids such as 
"anh-freeze" solutions. Leo Edehnann (to E. Edehnaan 
&. Co.) . U. S. 2.01S.441 , Oct. 22. Structural details. 

Electronic temperature-indicating and -control system 


(C.A.27. 55S6). 

Treating gases with L quids. Chemische Fabrii Curtius 
A.-G. Bnt. 431, 7SS, July 15, 1935 In a reaction 
tower, the filling consisting of elongated plate-shaped or 
hollow bodies is poured in from the walls so that the bodies 
arrange then 'elves, with respect to the incoming liquid. 


suitable for use with laboratory ovens. Wn. S. Halstead, at an acute angle toward the axis of the tower, wherebv 
U. S. 2,017 ,So9, Oct. 22. Various elec, and operative 6 the downflowing liquid is directed toward the center. 

Gas washers. WUhetn Francke. Bnt. 431.309, Julv 


details. 

Thermometer suitable for floating in water. Herbert 
Hastings U. S. 2,019,221, Oct. 29. Structural details. 

Rotary-drcm filter. Harry W. Denhard (to Oliver 
United Filters Inc.). U. S. 2,01S,39S, Oct. 22. Struc- 
tural details. 

Filter for liquids E. Hiay St Cie. Swiss 173,059, 

June 1,1935 (Cl. S6J). 

Air filter. Richard R. Halstead (to Halstead Corp.) 

U. S. reissue 19,732, Cfct. 22. A reissue of original par. 

No. 1.94S.791 (C. A. 23, 2576 1 )- 

Air filter. Harey S. Kaiser (to II. S. Kaiser Co.). U. 

S. 2.019.1S6, Oct. 29. 

Air filter. Verne r Dahlman (to Independent Air Filter 
Co.}. U.S. 2,019,223. Oct. 29. 

Multi-stage air filter. Herbert G. Kamralh (to Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.). U. S. 2,0 IS, 131, Oct. 22 Struc- 
tural details. 

^TOter for gases. Wilhelm Rehfus. Fr. 7S4, 553, July , . .. . „ Mcr n 

7T* “ fon rfd of bands twisted to Thai kern (to Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp.). U. S. 2i>is.S57, 

feem and paced side bv side to form a W which ts Oct.29. App. and various opera! detaffs are dtsoStd. 

Dispensing measured quantities cf Lqcefied ammonia 


4,1933. Addn. to 393,1 17 (C. A.27.55S5). Wet ’filters 
used ler purifying gases as described in 393,117 are com- 
posed of layers of small hollow bodies located between 
sieves or netting, the thickness of a Liver being, e. g., 20 

Means for detecting impurities in gases. Bernhard 
Dmger. Brit. 431.50*, July 15, 1935. An adsorbent, 
e. s , silica or alumina gel, impregnated with an mdxatcr 
so’n. is used. 

Device for Centnfcging liquids or suspensions in swing- 
ing holders Ewald Coilatz. U. S. 2.018,537, Oct. 29. 
Mech. details. 

Apparatus for transferring liquefied gases from trans- 
porting containers. Wo. F. Me<mger (to Linde Air 
Products Co). U. S 2.01S.144. Oct. 22. Various 
structural, mech and operative details. 

Dispensing measured quantities cf liquefied gases snch 



a distributing plate w 

or distributing passages. 2,0 IS, 110, Oct. 

3,MQ5(a.?r?(K* K " lSUtii * ^ 61S.153, Sept, details. 


Sheet-metal containers for ether and other volatile 
John Fearer Ltd.. Howards & Sons Ltd., 


Pneumatic separators with spinner disks for spreading substances 

BAr^c, 

~SSSuSSi5i£S JSa2^ ^ ‘SS 
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tanks comprise a vesseUtaving metal walls and having the t log spent sodium plambite solutions. Frederick W. 
top and 'ides covered with a layer of concrete or other Stone and James N. Garrison U. S -,019,3-5, Oct. 
material in direct contact therewith, said later «ening as Structural, mrch. and operative details. 


a reinforcement for the tank 


Apparatus (with a pump and injectors, ete ) suitable for 


Apparatus for the recovery of solvent Tapor from solu- mhing od, water and air for combustion, etc. Merle E 
tions employed In an Installation for the making of films, Nantz. U.S 2,017,867, Oct. 22. Structural and optra- 
foils, coated papers, etc Gennady Frenkel lint. 432,* live details. 

17G, July 22, 1035. Apparatus for mirin g and blending dry batches cf ma- 

Apparatus for carbonating liquids in bottles Geo F. tenals such as pigments, oxides, flour, cosmetics, etc 
Sugden (toSodai <\< r >20> Ltd ). US 2,01S,42t,Oct.22. * Frank J. Munich and John L. Muench (to General Ma 
Various structural and operative details chine Co). U. S 2,018,082, Oct. 22. Various struc* 

Emulsifying devices Km M Melmorr and Alice L. tural, mech. and operative details. 


Melmore Bnt 431,978, July IS. 1035. 


Furnaces. Alt. Ges. Brown, Boveri i 


Recovering solids from solutions. Firm* Rud. O 430,870, June 2(1, 1935 In a furnace, more particularly a 
Meyer Ger SIS, 107, Sept 2, 1935 (Cl 125). In cremator) furnace, in which difficultly combustible gases 

processes in which solns are 'prayed into a tower against of combu'tion are burnt in secondary combu'tion channel' 

a stream of hot pas, the dust earned away by the gas is and then pass through a recuperator, the channels are sep 

sepd and returned to the tower at a point where the temp 3 from the recuperator and are arranged beneath an a'b- 
of the gas stream tv sufficiently high to dry the dust . The collecting plate of the pnmary combustion chamber . 

process is part icularlv useful in recovering anhvd MgSO, Furnaces. Victor Taschkis Ger. 01S.168, Sept. 3, 
or MgSO, HjO from MgSOi solns App is described 1935 (Cl 18c. 11.10), Furnaces in which materials are 

Means for feeding air to drying towers. Witty Rubles. heated bv traveling gases are provided with exchangeable 

Ger G1S.42G, Sept 13, 1935 (Cl. 12a 3) hollow fillers, the no .sire and shape of which are varied in 

Rotary -drum drying apparatus Jfirgen Brahaek. accordance with the gas velocity m such a manner as to 

Ger 618.1G0, Sept. 3, 1935 (Cl 12a 2). Sec Bnt. 320,- obtain a max. heating effect. No sp. methods of prore- 

829 (C. A. 24, 4876) dure are indicated 

Conveyer-band apparatus for drying ammonium sulfate * Muffle furnaces Gibbons Brothers Ltd. and Wm. E 
Elektra A -G fur ElektrotechruV Get. €.18.303. Sept. 6. Gibbons Bnt. 431,871, July 17, 1935 In a furnace 

1935 (Cl 12* 2). having side combustion chambers divided from the muffle 

Apparatus for concentrating a solution or suspension by by substantially vertical walls, the lower parts of the latter 

spraying. Johan M. Yl'ser. Bnt. 431,756, July 15, are formed of refractory material of greater heat cond than 

1"35 The soln is spravtd onto the bottom of an evacu- that employed in the construction of the upper parts 


ated container, the bottom being already covered with 


Rotary furnaces Metallge«cll«chaft A -G. Bnt 432,- 


dry substance, scrapers being provided to agitate the dry 455, Jul> 20, 1935. In a rotary furnace, particularly for 
material and a roller being provided to smooth down the s chem. and metallurgical operations, e g., the routing of 
drv substance alter agitation ores, a quantity of material equal to at least half the daily 

Butt tvapotaton James MifftT. Bnt 431,301, July throughput is continuously maintained therein, prefer- 

4, 1935 ably by employing baffle nngs of *uitab?e dimensions. 

Evaporating solutions or emulsions, particularly of Rotary furnaces Metallgeseffvchaft A -G. Bnt. 432.- 
matenats sensitive to heat or oxygen Johan Mane 470i j uIy x . 1935 Divided on 432.4G5 (preceding 
1935 ^ 1 - a 2). See abstr). The gas offtake of a rotary furnace comprises a 
Fr 746,203 (C A 27,43-1) central valve-controlled passage, by which the paces issue 

Apparatus for evaporating salt solutions Esther Wvss directly from the end of the furnace, and an annular 
Maschinenfabnkcn A -G Swiss 175,330, May 1, 1935 6 channel connected by piping with other offtakes along the 
(Cl 360 length of the furnace and preferably situated in the 3rd Cth 

Evaporating device lor humidifying air Robert G 61 the length starting from the upper end. 

Yost and Cyril G Schelly (to Yost -Schelly ratent Estate, Furnace waffs and linings Sterling Metals Ltd and 
Inc ) US 2,018,990, Oct 29 Structural and opera- Douglas J Gascoigne. Bnt. 432,512, July 2<», 1935 
'ive details The joints between the lining bncks and side walls of a 

Air-dehmnidifymg and -conditioning apparatus Robert high-temp. melting-furnace, e g , a cupola, are protected 
II Folsom (to young Radiator Co ). U. S 2,018,7S0, from the corrosive action of the slag by using outwardly 
Oct 29 Various structural and operative details 7 bulging bricks 


Air-cooling and -dehumidifying apparatus Jesse I 


Rotary -furnace linings Wm. Scott Bnt. 432.213, 


Rasmusen US 2 01S.S04, Oct. 29 Various structural r u i y 23, 1035 A rotary melting furnace has an "inner 
and operative details lining of refractory bnck laid on rammed gams’er which. 

Alx-coniiitintiing and. -cooluig tysteea. Matthew M 5ur »l \e»t the main bt.Ay ■portion c4 the furnace, is about 
Lawler (to Cooling and Air Conditioning Corp ). U. S half the thickness of the brick 

2,018,453. Oct 22 Various structural and operative Heat exchanger (plate type) Treplin & Co Kachf 
. Ur 1 S - , - , ^ , Romm -Ges Ger G1S.450, Sept. 10, 1935 (Cl 17/ 

Air-Conditioning system Lawrence A. Philipp (to 12 03). 

Kelvinator Coi-p ). U. S 2,019,091, Oct 29 Various 8 Heat-exchange apparatus (with tubes and headers), 
details of app. and operation Waller T. Wells (to Techmcroft Engineenng Corp) 

Air-conditioning system Kemper P. Brace and Nor- U S 2.018,163, Oct 22 Slructural details 

A* Systems, Inc ). H eat -ei change apparatus (of the shell and tube type) 

~ -.019,291, Oct _9. \ anous details of app and suitable for condensers, etc Everett N Sicder (to 

JbJjSia.h— -- Foster Wheeler Corp ). U S 2 018,037, Oct 22 

Air -conditioning apparatus Harold F. Lathrop (to Structural details 
SSTdltSu 00 } U * 5 2,0,Q ' 351 ’ 001 29 St ™ c ' mills Otto Licbeck Bnt 430,471, June 19. 

Annum*, c -i- , , - , 9 1935. A loose crushing element for a ball mill is of stream- 

r , de ^ Un ?, ai I Ralph L Motor hne or drop shape in order to prevent the foimation of air 

tSSdSS? **■ In °- U ‘ S 2 ’ 01S - 074 * 0ct • 22 Struc- eddies behind the foiling element . Tins may be formed on 

Minn* -a tma mtne > ,, . . _ . the pwti'ed end of the drop An air current may he 

Co Bnt rtiw Am mean Machine & Foundry directed bv noules in the direction of the falling bodies 


Co Tim 11, 8.7 . uweevea ov noxxits \n 1M direction of the faffing bodies 

bcaterromnri 3 i.’^^-« \.l G ' d 35 , £ nM, ‘“ s « Biff miffs for wet grinding International Combustion 
SSshaAh^ ?.¥* “ d * head, Ltd and James C Farrant. Bnt. 432 089, July 19, 1935 

AmiMtaS mW? {f ‘ h I "'t n,^an, “l* 1 * Preliminarily crushed material and 11,0 are surplied to an 

Apparatus for mixing a liquid and a gas as in regenerat- auxffory tank alongside the feed tank of the mill, the 
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auxiliary tank being provided with an overflow at the 1 tapering element arranged witlun the conduit and the 
uoncr part and with on opening at the lower part through element is formed with 1 or more float wells. 
u ? pc . V, „ ™ "Lvlli " ... f,-.^ t»nt-. Machines for moistening pulverulent material, e. g„ 


which 11,0 and material pass into the feed tank. 

Fusion apparatus for making •‘chemlea} asbestos” 
from lime, alumina, magnesia and silica, etc. Charles C. 

.Whittier. U. S 2,018,478, Oct. 22. Various structural 
and operative details. 

■■Batchmeter” for timing operations such as those of 
concrete mixers. Rudolph I'. Lmdow (to Cham Belt 
Co). U. S. 2,018,904, Oct. 29. Various structural, 
mech. and operative details. 

Apparatus for filling tins containing tobacco, foods, etc , 
with inert gas heavier than air at atmospheric pressure. 
Carl Loehle. V S 2,019,422, Oct. 29. Structural and 
operative details 

Apparatus for Irradiating liquids such as miik, etc. with 
ultraviolet rays Henning A Trcblcr and Carl J Larsen 
(to IJonovia Chemical and Mfg- Co ). US. 2,018,332, 
Oct. 22. Various structural, mech and operative details 

Apparatus for condensing milk, juices of fruits, vege- 
tables or beef or for distilling liquors, oils, etc Frederick 
J. Allen. U S 2,018,049, Oct. 22 Various structural 
and operative details 

Pressure-actuated flow meters. Tlectroflo Meters Co. 
Ltd and Burton Dunghnson. Bnt. 430,970, June 27, 
1935. The constriction in a Cow meter is formed by a 


cement raw material with water or roasted zinc blende with 
sulfuric acid. Mikael Vogel -Jorgensen. Brit. 431,352, 
July 5, 1035. , ....... 

Counter-balanced sheet-metal covers, applicable to the 
lips of metal-pouring ladles. Bulpitt & Sons Ltd. and 
Wa’tcr II. Bulpitt. Bnt. 431,247, July 3, 1935. 

Hydraulic presses for thin materials, such as for vulcan- 
izing rubber floor coverings, etc. John Shaw and Sons 
(Salford) Ltd. and John Shaw Bnt. 430,990, June 2 S, 
1935. 

Measuring-valve stopper for bottles. Alfred Berendt. 
U. S. 2,017,839, Oct 22. Structural and operative de- 
tails 

Use of solid absorbents such as calcium chloride or 
lithium chloride in refrigerating apparatus Wulfl B 
Ncvmclli U S 2,019,356, Oct. 29. App. and various 
details of operation arc described 

Air-cooled condenser suitable for refrigerating systems. 
Chmtian Steenstrup (to General Elec. Co.). U. S. 
2,019,324, Oct 29. Structural details 

Apparatus lor producing acetylene under constant pres- 
sure Albert Mortrcus. Tr 781,300, July 22, 1935. 

Acetylene generator. Egon Mandl. Ger 618,391, 
Sept. 9, 1935 (Cl. 2C6 47 03). 
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Frank Kenneth Cameron. Wilder D. Bancroft. Ind. istry & Industry 1935, SS1-C. — Tabulated data give a 
Eng. Chem., Nexes Ed. 13, 425(1935). — A brief biography s summary of analyses of various objects such as dishes, cup, 
with portrait. r i r- 1 -* — — 1 — — — 


_ J C. 

Wilber Dwight Engle Alfred C. Nelson Ind. Eng. 
Cbm , News Ed. 13 , 442-3 (1035) .—A brief biography 
with portrait. E. J. C. 

Carl von Unde and his work. R. Plank. Z get 
KdtU-Ind. 42, 162-8(1935) .—Includes a list of his publica- 
tions F. D. Rossini 

v. Linde's contributions to the Society of German 


shovel, clamps and solder taken from the excavations in 
the Bucheum, in Egypt The solder on a flute corresponds 
in compn with the best-quality modern solder. 

J. S. Hicks 

Progress of chemistry In China during the last twenty 
years Chao-Lun Tseng Science (China) 19, 1514-54 
(1935), cf. C. A. 29, 01 15* — A bnef, but authentic and 
all-tnelusnc review (m Chinese) of the progress of chem- 


Eagineers and the German Museum. C. Mattschosx. 6 istry in China during the last 20 years, including the 


Z. gts . K6ltc-Ind. 42, 169-70(1935). F. D. Rossini 
Professor Carl von Linde and his coworkers Ernst 
M finch. Z. ges. KoUe-Ind. 42, 170-2(1935). T. D. R. 

Two letters from Linde to Professor Klein, Gbttmgen. 
Anon Z ges Ktdle-Ind. 42, 172-4(1935) F. D. R 
Our first great chemical enterpriser — George T. Lewis. 
Anon. Cbm. Industries 37, 315-30(1935). E. H. 


following topics: (1) early Chinese chemistry; (2) 
adoption of modern chemistry from the Western na- 
tions; (3) the Science Soc. of China and the beginnings of 
chem research in China, (4) causes for rapid advance in 
chem research within the last lew years; (5) phases of 
chem. research now carried out in China; (G) institutions 
of chem. research; (7) progress in chem. education; 


Hendrik Sjoerd van Klooster.” F. M. Jaeger, Chtm. 7 W Chinese chem nomenclature; (9) chem. societies; 
’ ... — . .. (10) chem. publications in China and Chinese chem 

abstracts and (II) progress of chem. industries in China, 
C. L. Tseng 

Treasures in the library of the Hahnemann Medical 
College. Joseph S Hepburn and Rowland Ricketts. 
Ilosfntal Tidings 44, No 2, 5-17(1935). — An account of 
the Henng Collection of the works of Paracelsus, thechem 
treatises of Christian Friedrich Samuel Hahnemann and 
8 other rare texts of clicm. interest. J. S. Hepburn 
' The way forward In chemistry. Win. Albert Noyes, 
■Science 82, 357-61(1035). E. h. 

The chair of chemistry in the University of Edinburgh 
in the XVIIIth and XlXth centuries John E. Mackenzie 
J. Chem. Education 12, 503-11(1935). E. h. 

Development of the curriculum in college chemistry 
Bruce W. Merwin. J. Chem. Education 12, 541-3(1935) 


HVetifad 32, 662-3(1935). — Biography with portrait 
and bibliography. E. II. 

Scheele. G. Dahl. Srensh Farm. Tids 39, 365-9, 

405-7, 421—1, 437-S(1035). — This pertains to the 
literature on Carl \V. Scheele. including addnl. items to 
A. E. Nordcnskiald’s bibliography. A. R. R. 

Hugh Charles Herbert Candy. Wm. Wright. Analyst 
60, 730-1(1935) —Obituary. W. T. H. 

Percy Arthur William Self. C. E. Sage. Analyst 6 
731(1935). — Obituary. W. T. H 

Arthur Dehon Little. Avery A. Ashdown'. Science 
82, 362-3(1035).— Obituary. E. H. 

Nikolai Aleksandrovich Kolosovskil. L. N Nikolaev 
J.Gen. Chem. (U. S. S R ) 5. 1029-3G(i035).— An 

mcKH.’ n ' k P< ’ rtn “ U ' A °* >■“ Mi'M'Ef is BnrrcW.Men™. J. Cim. Education 1Z, 541-3(1935). 

, rf a, tat. Dr. SI.M.W nu.Sia (°S3 5) Sch, '”" S ' r ' } - «• 

Edward Wight Washburn W A Nov« r,l correcting objective tests in high-schoot chemistry 
fHinois State Acad. Sc. 28 No' L 30-40?1935) ^A ^*7** Education 19, 123-7(1935)^- 

memoir. * t A A of , 4 methods of correcting objective tests leads 

zJjJh R *2? y to the conclusion that teachers may use successfully some 
which the pupils correct their own objective 
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tests, provided the instructor accompanies this correction 1 sign and relative magnitudes of electrophoresis i 
i . ...j W II. n. he detd. mtcroscoDtcaJlv at hich magnifications by i 


Method of recording laboratory notes In high-school 
chemistry. L W. Applegarth Science Education 19, 
107-12(1935) W. II. Boynton 

A consumer approach to science teaching. G. P. 
Deyoe Science Education 19. 95-103(1935) . W.H.B. 

How could a national organnation coordinate the 
activities of existing science teachers’ associations? 
Philip G Johnson .Science Education 19, 105-7(1935). — 
A no of suggestions ore given W. H. Boynton 

The measurement of scientific attitudes Ira C. 
Davis Science Education 19, 117-22(1035). W.H.B. 

Recent advances in science physics L. P. Bates. 
Science Proven 30, 283-8(1935) —A review of recent 
work on (1) the value of e, and (2) the masses of the light 
elements Josephs Hepburn 


serration of a drop of soln. suspended from a Cello* 
pbane strip. Elec, contact with the drop is made through 
the Cellophane which baa been soaked in water to increase 
Its cond. A modification is described for macroscopic, 
demonstration of the electrophoresis of dyes. O. T. Q 
Viscosity and plasticity of disperse systems. VI The 
, effect of temperature and electrolytes on the pUshe 
' properties of kaolin M. Voiarovich and D Tolstof. 
Kolloul-Z. 73, 92-0(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 7741’.— In the 
temp, interval 10-57° the resistance to flow 0 of the kaolin 
water mixt. (58 1% onhyd Glucbowctz kaolin) is nearly 
independent of temp , while its Bingham viscosity ij 
( reciprocal of Bingham’s coeff of mobility) decreases 
less rapidly than the viscosity o! water. Small amts of 
NaOH (0 01-10% on basis of anhjd kaolin) reduce 


Variation In the composition of the atmosphere with j both i and ij markedly. Larger amts of NaCl (1-7JW 


altitude R E. D. Clark. School Sci. Rev 17, 8-21 
(1933) O Remmuth 

Determination of the parachor E. J Williams 
School Set. Rev 17, 22-25(1935) —Elementary expt 
with sample data from students’ notebooks O R. 

The electric moments of some organic compounds 
J N. Pearce and Luther F. Bcrhcnke J. Phys. Chem 
39, 1005-10(1935) ; cf. C. A. 29, 3504'— The dielec. 


decrease 6, but increase e However, with Increasing 
eonens of both electrolytes, the plasticity (defined as 
f/n) decreases The reduction of ij by NaOH is at- 
tributed to increased mobility of the clay particles as a 
result of peptization, that of 0 to the lubricating effect of 
the adsorption layer. The NaCl exerts both a coagulating 
and a dehydrating tendency, the former having the pre- 
ponderating effect on 17, which therefore Increases, the 


consts and ds of dil sotns were measured at 25°. The 4 dehydration causes 9 to decrease VII Plastic flow In 


total polarization and the dipole moments arc ealed. 
together with the spacial orientation of the group mo- 
ments in the substituted benzaldehydes and in triethanol- 
amiuc The moments of diethanolamine and mono- 
ethanolaminc ealed from theoretical considerations agree 
well with the values detd experimentally. The mo! 
polarization, mol refractmty and elec moment are* 


P-Bromobcnzaldchyde 134 1 
p Ilydroxybenzaldehyde 390 0 
P-Methoxybenzaldehyde 345 0 


p-Toluaklehyilc 
2-Ethylhexanol-l 
a-Ethylcaproaldehyde 
Triethanolamine 
Diethanolamine 
Monoethanolammc 


202 0 
103 6 
18.1 3 
301 0 


35 03 
33 38 
37 95 
30 43 
40 45 
30 19 
37 82 
2f> 95 
10 22 


2 19 
4 10 

3 85 
3 30 

1 74 

2 04 

3 57 
2 81 
2 27 


apparatus with cylinders capable of lengthwise dis- 
placement D. Tolstoi. Ibtd 90-101 — An improved 
form of Pochettino’s coaxial -cylinder app (C. A. 11, 
2980) is described for use in detg the plasticity of coned , 
flowing clay suspensions. It gave data for resistance to 
flow agreeing with those obtained in a rotating-cylindcr 
app Bingham's equation of plastic flow was tested at 

5 very low rates of flow (kaolin-glucosc-glyeerol mixts ) ; 

the ealed rates of flow were systematically higher than 
the expt). Oscar T. (Julmby 

Viscosity of electrolytes In aqueous solutions and lyo- 
tropic numbers J. II. C. Merekcl Kotlotd-Z 73, 
07-75(1935) — At eonens of 0 5 N or lower the viscosity 
of solns of a senes of salts of a certain cation (or anion) 
is a linear function of the lyotropic nos (cf Buchner, 
C. A. 29, 7I50‘) of the unions (or cations) In a given 

6 senes (e g , the Na salts of uwvalent anions) one obtains 
a family of straight lines varying In slope wtth concn but 
all intersecting at a relative viscosity of 1 000 An 
electrolyte at this point (e. g , KC1) gives aq solns with 
a relative viscosity of nearly 1 000 regardless of eonen 
unless the concn. exceeds 0 5 N The slope nt a given 
concn is nearly independent of the alkali metal ion used 
with a senes of univalent anions; this is not true for 

' alk. earth salts In either case a 
...... _ viscosit ics within 0 2% Is available. 

The relative viscosities of 0 2 and 0 5 A? solns. of ibc 
bromides and iodides of Mg, Ca, Sr and Ba were detd 
at 25°. Oscar T. Quimby 

Diffuse dispersion ol light in white nonmetaluc sols 
G P. Luchmskil Rollout Z. 73, 39-42(1935): cf 
C. A, 29, 2421*. — Application of Lambert's law to the 
light transmitted by colloidal solas is complicated 
because of the change in light quality and the con- 
tinuous variation of the absorption coeff The scattered 
portion is decompd. more or less sharply into a spectrum 
The dispersion coeff for AgCl (75 mg /l ) and rosin 
(155 mg /I ) hydrosots is inversely proportional to V 
(X »» wave length). The true absorption coeff is a more 
complicated function of X Distribution curves arc 
given for transmit ted and sea tiered light vs X O T.Q 
Determination of the particle sire of silicic acid in s 
icous flow during 9 silicic acid-glycerol sol I . Erbc Koltoid-Z. 73, 1-14 
™r - • *— (1935).— The sol investigated was a coin, product having 

the compn SiO, 4.1, H,U 15 1 and glycerol 80 8 % Its 
H,0 content was varied by drying with P,Ot or diln with 
HaO Most of the particles had diams between 40 and 
60 mu Of the methods used to det. particle Size (diffu- 
sion, centrifuging, ultra flit rat ion, ultramicroscopie) diffu- 
sion Into agar gels gave the best results and showed the 
heterodispersity to be small Diffusion through porous 


122 0 

F. L Browne 

The adsorption of light and heavy hydrogen In re- 
lation to the hydrogenation of ethylene II R Klar 
Z physik Chem A174. 1-14(1935) , cf C A 29,1383’ — 

The velocity was measured of the hydrogenation of ethylene 

with light and heavy II on an Tc catalyst between 0 4 and 

175°. The velocity is lower with heavy II up to 100°; corresponding scries of alk. 
at higher temp (measurements up to 175°) it is higher 7 simple method of ealeg visa 
with heavy II The velocity shows a max at 125° with — • - ' 

light 11 and at 150* with heavy II By plotting the ratio 
of the velocities against the temp, a max is reached at 
00 " To del this max more accurately measurements 
were made between 30° and 75* with a second catalyst 
(also Pe from oxalate). The max was found at 53°. 

The heat of activation of the hydrogenation with light 
11 w-as ealed as 10 0 kg -cat and with heavy II it was 8 0 
kg -cal at low temp and 12 5 kg cal nt high temp A 
difference of 1800 cal in activation energy* was found 
lietwcen 80* and 120° while on Ni between 0* and 30* 
it was 8S0 cal The heat of activation of ethylene was 
ealed as 12 5 kg -cal R H Baechler 

Electrical streaming potential with turbulent flow II. 

Reichardt Z phyuk Chem A174, 15-21(1935) — 
l-roro considerations of the boundary layer it follows that 
flow in the double layer remains a viscous flow during 
turbulence within a tube and that therefore the Helm- 
holtx equation holds for streaming potential in turbulent 
flow The ralioof streaming potential to difference m pres- 
sure is const regardless of the form of the Bow 
.. . R.H. Baechler 

Methods of observing electrophoresis of dyes, bacteria, 
blood corpuscles, etc , with Cellophane as a semiconductor 
Hans I! Waclseh Kolloid-Z 73, 16-0(1935) —The 
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aliss elites gw t«s reLible results ia! so d-d all cf tbs ’ troiyta wreh apess 
other cetiods. A modified Kt*S netted (celcrrreetne) fcCityofjotj 
far it*. StO* t= cjcastitRS dews to OXC&-ODI t =g- « 
decrM. A lew d. asd vtcoa :r reeassrresesta zrt 
pres- areirT-Q-sniy 

Prod-cfccn cf rrercrey scZs by redschcre. E Sneer 
gr-ij Den Steiser. KolL.i£-Z 73, -{2-4( ZKw}- — I 7 C sc Is 
wxtlt cegotmly tharyd paru<-la^cas Jle prepd. ty ^re~ 


_. . tiesta- 

cf A* cr I ores woi stnied 

Tie’jctsresal* were ceassred.' The Tb'* wre eas eiary- 
All pjKirely. Tbe data were enplaned fm= tbs 
standpoint cf adinrp'Kc. ft. H. BieeKsr 

Surface ulrej-cet tj electrerra^ *- Serfice Mbrey- 
cot nsi d. electric ccsatist \ - K Sc c cbgia *»J 
£. A Darmirrsiaro- fleH'tJ-Z 73, 24-Ci" 1 ' I5H*’ 



well as H{C- as be esed c- ^ *-■ — — -• - - -; ■•, - . ,. . - 

cat ts Ea set: . where ccD-tdaZ Hid fcrres. arc! fair it H'ZOla — ^bes a mrrrey wa'sr drop fl-I -a — ~ 
d MiOB «cts, where tbs K;CI a cccverted to Ky.O asd dan » ccDd-si i=«bsr rf t_e sane sire at rest. t e 
ties red-red to Hi (te T Qrereby - =^ T wl'^ ^ nevl w-ti co apparent cay , dc- 

Ctereical reac*tcp3 between ccDtids G Mercrery 3 retires cs I tbs asple c t-tw*ere t_o tot yrresy tsesr 
aad *dlor E Sacer asd Den Sterner KcC'sd-Z assn a: tb- instant <-f -he trepart asd tbe daen cf 
73, 4o-~7( 19151 . cf precedbts »h«r asd C A 75, ISrf*- — tbs reovrey drsp asd -Z the relccrr a cf tse rre-rrry drre 

V,.— ? Ex scl with S scl pr-doced a «el dirt g-ay tv Fcr a g^es * asd nines e< e cr t_e nsy- K-t-I -J rs vc. 

te£ec*«d asd redish fcmrt: by tra=ntsd Uh* Tbe ccaTescrece w-H oceer er-d s cxasadi i * eertann.ai- 

rrodset shewed lets te -d i -gg r to sedrres* than tbs re- C~ear T _ 7 

actar ‘3 Cciyditicc w-tb eTeetrcfre. erte c t caress S Tbr Icwsr rabiT*? L=r cf wa^r drrpr erc= Cpac. 
wt-h Ma SOi sole ar»I t-n! v»^ cf the prc*!rct teoc- S \ a rtd E P, -! — !'s! ^wm-4 73, 

stra’ed that HxS tad fcesrx brrtcd The reaettre c> less l 1 )— 1 t *13 . d prec-drer ats* v — V ws Scm cIt low 

rap’d tfei-g that fceswee-j <cts cf Cc an* S. re geats s *'» to * reU-rre reW-tw ’ reC-drej wa'-r dr-f s «U_ eef jaatec*. 


1 hr fev sebstaeral ccirpti.ta't: Oar T Qrmty 

Mergtes ethoards Pt rd-Ctice artd tTdrtbsiS 
B gaadriafa, 1 Seti.fcv2i ani ! Tas’-cr*^: el -C^I-Z 
73, 47~9'l?73'> —Per- erw bis 0E:>- was prepd tv 
the reactwn cf ItsQ. ani NaOE t a. abs. E tOH at cn f . tar w 
— • ictf 


crystals cf ils'OEt'. <epd , « 


v-j-Cec 


be- the I— -—* raise wot itarp b itmrd Fcr drep-j 
• f L c= dare a: a rei*:-re v-ijs-r cf - -I c=r_ wr 
ab trt tab' cf tbe dr ps rures course-! O T Q 
Tbs ena-obibct* cf crpasc-cli cf rerrs«I=ica« fcy 
el-tctrelrt-s I n:-x Papksr £ tC.-.i-Z 73. ‘l-l 
tin —A 2T7 sets, cf eiictrrrEaiVref ererer sCsi se 
S' ts if-.CO was treated wub Fed* asd 2eCC- 


encld te perefed by j Wsh FeCL tie «« la. r-reareed dear cadi a csersr. cf 
re cnnn . tree: at» EtOS The *rl-r cf Ms OEt’i re *•"'« m reached, wbes- a its— tredbi-r was ebstned- 
abs- EtOE is appr-s. 1^7 a: roc— terep \dds- cf Ccasslaiare asii slow *ed;=erea.tan: cf tbe pet tcci place 
EtOH sclss- ef Ma^OHtH dropwtse to redlstd H/> gave a: a ccees- cf '1 *\ FcGs nsec- II ,V The ppt. tad 
reprodnaLIe brews bviro-cLs wbc«e 'tobirr ease i tbe appearasce ef a «wrD:s get, w> t-Li art r-dLsreejc re 
wrh const- Ooar T Q-srebv MnCO asd had a S’ ccetret ef eel-r 7.+**7_ Tbs d— 

Tie effect cf eftrascrec wares cs the crCaii! sefa- re era tare e» arreirecd to ii .ta-e cf tbe pretham cf 6-r- 
hdty cf rectal hydrerEdes I. Naceasc Sata asd drsl-nu ef tbe F«CU Tfsi ZsCI, a creren ef asm* p’ *p. 
Sends T7a*asabe- fTrCei'^. 73 ,lO-pci — Fe'On ,, (.< -V f »n regrered for ta; d i m s. b«n tbe r 

tra d e freer xq_ sclss. cf FeCL asd XHj asd washed free fi etreld fee ro r _sp cr^d bo M— CO. c 


of Cl a=d MEL ions, cat: be dispersed perreanentlv by 
tdtresoree with (WJTl] per sec.} wttb’ct tie adds, 
cf a peptrer nslew too tarye as recess cf KH.03 ( 5-1 5 
taste, tbe tbcoretasd are: ' wit reed re its pr-pre LTtra- 
•ctse wares yritlr recr-use tbe pepcsarjcc cr tbe 
preseace cf sreaE arets- of HCI (OJhS- 5 reilLsirLir 
Scb peptreed 6v tie nhrar-ccic Retied are r-’T-i-ft mere 
readily eoags£ite<f tins «cl 3 pr-pif. by tie crosil me tied* 
Ocar T Qt— rebv 

Lr^ne ace ef gosre ea r^rtr jcla. T. Inr TatOx an! 
^*K- H. Ccce. J. Pa-i j. Ci«r-rt. 50. StT-IO 5.1-T5 - — 
The edects of glare. O', N’. H. C-E.. C?b. cc Ax *als 
we*e detdL fey Resnrnsx ppts. raises, eataphoretjr 
reli'uincs, cocdi-ctrnties asd color Cbre—re, Cases hare a 
stabiLsrex e£-~ o c «oL, that are cc tie torier tree cf 
staruirr asd apparesrly ceres st «pcn eif.ir y partodes. 

Ajcanec web gases pmbrees i p— :,.r— dbtebera 


_ Oexr T- 0»=srrr v 

Tie e£«r cf watrr aid *"n T: cc the e-gydac.ag ef 
*%Z *— •. L. DcescEt fliL.rt.i-Z- 73. T— >2 

• l.-ld — Tjeef-re cf ilaZ. tbaOE. EOH asd 
ani hear cc. tie W-jsi trassf ma.c cf wbc* n j 

itsdltef r^sdssmerv h-r -m- cf tse wires cf fc-s-s 
•XT' fceti did- asd csif-'d wrei water As tsresi^ re 
a£a- T const represses tbe bnfrslysa cf tie pcs tare to! h 
aes-EtpusjsI by a pots rf tie ia. r grrr.eaare. Are 
ttroje re tbe i-drsfraci asd ccagslitaar cf tie and 
Cf d'n . i ta yi n para.Tr-i a *brerease re arq^ g~ .ru 1 s . -n- 
vdjsl that tbe total aret- ef worst pr-sest s esnstT.-f— 
to dbsrlre tbe reoitta c pmiret O“cor T- Q’nr— r 
Irrejs^acczsj cf seas- prreperhtet cf grit- if A- 
Vasai. D_ ?» C<-vIi>. J D Verreai asii C- L* F-Usp ib 


a cf a tesrer* ai- asd tbe f Hi vs' b-rdr-ipda xt— «*idi 
T,-. _ . - — - — a-tPtt^Rfw icrenrreeccii scL starrs^ pir--pfcat.t. Tb pci -reua.;-. reassasrm aren'-s 

Where lie seteturr partnJea are ferrites cp tie adrerberf siZirtr aewf, a zar asd g-iitss. Pjr-res cn-r-rtj*s t> 
i-iajpaisST prerntta ties: r--firemamre- Jlo eareerete meresn^d an* tabulated tscLuErer rT-' ts-e. 
t_e ire. t-aL—s of tic [isale-, wra olherred, tessj'rr. eLa.iCJ-irr, if , rpirory r£ «i usd, rtsp,rjsi^- 

F- L- Browse^ ^ tsttstp. Iws <~f Ci—i d rtr tea trey asd Cybr a R «cr^r 
Wo. ba. Con lbr7Tfriir Eoefccrt— ec'* an* yr-re ere eoei pr» rer*r-- 0,T.f> 


Tbe stahuiy cf silr-s ictEde. _ . ,. 

cra’fl^l F^tass- 2- paysix t t.-vt_ AX74. Lbl-7-t Asp Cca Sore cf are esrptristl cut. x Scre to t5» D’hreare 

Aar J>rt nf i Of bzb* scattered b» edict re die essreabn* of me Tecs .'nr w— sits cf sr«tnsa 

A«I Mfaof_a conca betweea a X pj- la.UMJ-Jf^ fev ooreotc-presoree reeaaraesn dS P„ 

/- Pity; Ciem- 3d. Os.l-'J'l.'I'lTT' , «£ C. A. 23. **^*1'LT 


>• concbtiwca uinanarj tin stabibCT- «f tie dls- 
pwse phase. Tie rdato-re ef staiiErr to ceoccre of 
Ue escres ws wa, sssEed. TV crural U-tare cf one 
of tie mss oi«erred_ The p. =re,- C cf tie scefc. 
p-tre was AM. <■> x I‘ 1_i tel '« in-r if urea Area a.» 
e as tbe_p< sit.uc» c£ nsEt_ ’tohiCrT tiac appeared ere. 

7 X IQ-+ J£ 
Tbs eSatt ef e«re- 


T . st-ec-s cr nstt_ 

•cub sufe of tie p«elec. pemt f 5 X I 
Aj’ sad 2 X I0~* to U~ l 1£ 


Tie- c-pmcal rsLitres. £i*f [* 

* e R-t-. iclds C~r prTjsr «cfss. Slzresore — I'p’ tbt- 
srre^. tj c, F- , tie cr M—r*d r«o t re pr «rur*^ P 
asisetx- rn-ssTtcab-d- nr tie- to. u-rf cra’yiraZ dlsr-J i^“ r 
<-£<£ds?iLt'' Bp. P , tie eoi-d- a«ETta- pcrs^cr- rf r,— * 
of np L. wt. Af. E. = 3>_t (ptm — Pta> tie reenr rose -o- 
teretsiT. «' « 5 JrvsL cf dhfssiF-fc d.c ddmed fr-Tt rsnr 
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of the protein, [«]. concn. of a!l iocs. beams the 1 thus obtained for the diffusion potentials of. the snhts. of 


_ the pro’etn, ta the eoDovl-ecctj. sola , 

i e„ concn oi lartign salt m<ide the memhe-ane, a a ce«a-a. 
for a pvta collced This relation ddfers from the one 
previously found for pn arabic bv the inclusion of F r , 
which u negl gible when the niceties are as Urge a' Ibcwr 
of pr~i arable sols Bp means of this relation the mot. 
sets of proteins can be detd in dd «o5i» and in solas, 
tn which the fw ts not that of the isaclec. poeef Mot. 
of 35,000, 60,000 and <0.000 (=* about 15*fl 


Ref of different ctoas. derate about S'c from those 
ealed by Henderson The waic aetmty coeffi. tx? to 
0” If are equal to each other and to the mean artimrr 
«cSs. R. 11 lUechler 

Depend eace\of dfffas ian potesfcil upon caccentiinoa 
Zol-aa SsaVO Z. Plrni. Caret. A174. 33-40(1335) — 
The dependence rpoa ccacn of various d.ffudan potentials 
was studied with the help of liquid chains with - identical 
electrodes. Hp HgCI, a tnol HQ(r jnol. HQ^ 


found for crvs*d egg albumin. tmervstd. serc-i albumin, mol. KQ j 4 tol HQ, HgCI Hr. Between solas, of 


and erystd horse scrum album in. re<p F. L. 

Remark on the work of E El&J and Th. Schathswskuy 
concerning the effect of nnons metal compounds on 


Afferent ccmens of a single electro! rte the d-ffoaon po- 
tential is independent cd the s t ru c tu re of the trarxo- 
livcr, const, and reproducible The principle of 


yell tin A Knatrel KeiktJ-Z. 73, llG-i{l < '3>M — superposition holds. The transition layer 
fc. and. S (C .4 19, S3°2 1 used a different deimitimof * cylindrical symmetry to mike attainable const, and 
tanning than K ( C. A. 29, 31^?‘). The two works reproducible diffusion potentials between scilns. of d fferent 
agree essentially when thus is taken into account. 3 electrolrtes The sum of the ddfusic® potentials a the 
Oscar T. Ouunbv above-named chim proved to be a linear function of the 
The solubilities of alkali chlorides and then mutual log of the HQ coocn. up to 0.5 il. R. II Baechkr 
effect on their solubilities m bjjmd ammonia. G The equilibrium ratio of solid liquid in three-component 
Patscbeke and C. Tanne. _Z. t-ar^t- ai, 4, i^>- ^ -. t ern s m which congnjent-melkag two-component 


55f VttJ) — The vydem KC1-XH, was studied m a temp. 

range —50" to +50* The vlv. of KC1 m liquid hit, 

is small (mu. ■= PH-’C'e at —77-2*) and d -creases with 
increasing temp. Crystal curnpd». with XH» do not form 
KC1 crvstalUres m cubes which are largest when erystd 
rapidly. The soly of KC1 in XHi is almost doubled m 
the presence of XH,C1 or XaQ The system XaQ— 
XlEd'Kll, was studied also JThe_«t4v of XaQ i 


compounds exist. D. Koastanty Hrynakowskj and 
Marja Srmyt. Z. f-irstl. Ckr~f A174, 60-711(1 935); 
cf. C. .4. 29, 572s\ — The systems: I salicylic aod-urra- 
aoet anilide and II urea- 3 oaphthol-acetamide were studied. 
The effect of the third component cm the 2 -component 
conpd was **udied by the method of thermal analysts 
and with the following results: System I contains the 


^r^d^b^r These accuSTs 75«? «rea. WJ5>i saheyl.c «d. temp 

(C .4. 25, SS21) The soly curve for X1LC1 by Kendall s 

and Davuson (C .4 14, 2311) was coaarmed XaCl -^Ir^uts^d 

“ISSK? fn sa-tah ?r »KQ SSS^STj!) ««<«■“ 5lS?» n.SS.To'i 

rea, 31 S'o acetamide and temp. 5tv5*; (2) pent ec tic 
t 56 5% 5-naphtbol, 12 5^ urea, 31 OCo acetamide and 
-emp. 53 4* and (3) eutectic at &>0% d-naphthol, 1*0 
urea. 4^0 acetamide and temp. 43 j*. The course of 
crystn. in 3 -component systems with pentecties is dus- 
6 cussed with reference to phase diagrams. R. H B 
allows let f, and f, Ve^rewmt The heat of dilution of aitnc add G. Becker and TC\A. 

R.U, : .a ,w. &. mi. ggMUgf'-n; 


r KH.Q Practical applications of these findings are 
indicated R H Riechler 

The actmty of the ions of hydrochloric acid Zoltin 
Sxabo Z fduf Cu * i A174, 22-32U ( V>5) — The detn 
of the ionic activities can be made wuh the aid C 
e m f of liquid chains with transport m eases in which 
the dJfnsnm potential is known suSnentlv aeeura'ely. 4 
The Utter can be deid r- •— ‘ — J ' 

ionic actm*T eoe2> at ». r— . n --..j ™ — . . — - - - - 

cortespondmg mean actycitv roeTs and E the diffusion beat of ddn. of HNO, 4 5 HAJ to HXO» SSk) HjO ■ 
potential The detd e m f IL of the HCl concn 2i)* was measured with 25 thermoelements. The heat 
chain becomes (K T/F) hi (/,«, 'f m-\ + , . Jr \ fictive ®f ddn pUys practically no part : tn bomb calorimetry 
e m f £, is defined by the equatioa RT/F tnriw, =. one can use the const, value of 14.S5 cal /miCimol HXOi 
£. The values form a linear function of log The course oJ the heat ol ddn. u eompheated and involves 

n up to a concn of 02 If The slope nf F t ~ f . =. 3 d-stmet effects. R. H. Baechler 

F (log m) is exactly that of £-(£,+ £i.) /2 =/ (log r.) 7 

v where F, is the t to I of the cation chxrn and £*, the Handbook of Chemistry and Fbvacs 20th td , edited 
f m f of the anion chain) an equation which mnst give bv Chis. D Hodgmin Cleveland - Chem Rubber 
the di^usion potential at least at great dila Values Pub. Co. 1“51 pp So. student ed. *3. 


3— SUBATOMIC PHENOMENA AND RADIOCHEMISTRY 


W- Al-KEIT 

Elements of the quantum theory. VI The hydrogen 
atom Saul Ehishman J. Ckm. EJuatfifn 11, 52'V-S’i 
U«3o), cl C A 29,7171*. E. H 

..Po'W'bal barrier K C. Kar Carrewf 5cs 4. 93-4 
' f 9 ") — A criticism of Gamow’s use (cf. C. A 25, 5S35) 

°* *" e uncertainty principle cf Heisenberg ra his develop- 
ment ol the idea of a potential bamer a the nucleus 
_ Helen S Hopdeld ‘ 

Keeent a a ranees m science • astronomy. R. W 
wngley Scznue Prrrtsi 30, 27S-S3(1<»35) —A renew 
, m * at 03 the them, compn of the atms of the 
p ~? cti . JosephS Hepburn 

mvestgaton o! the cohesrve 
forces of metafile copper K. huchs. Riy &e 

Al51 : 5 SS 5? I(I9M) ~‘ The Mon cd the 4 j 
electrons m metallic Cu is ealed by an extcnsioa ol the 


NOTTS, J*. 

method of Wigner and Seita (C. .4. 29, 34*); the "ex- 
change” energy between the 4j electrons and the closed 
shells is taken in*o account. The binding energy of the 
metal obtaoed wus of the right order of magnitude, but, 
to calc, the ecu i eel compressibility, the interaction be- 
twren the ions tn the lattice, on account o! the over- 
lapping of the thud shells with each other, must be con- 
sidered This is ealed approx by a statistical method 
It is shown that tor Cu the face-centered structure b*s 
a lower energy than the body-centered, but for Xa the 
calces give almost equal energies far the 2 structures 
E. R. Rushton 

Determination of the effective temperature of some stars 
by the rpectrophotom etnc method M. Martin LonSo 
AnzUs iv. ei/uU. /is. fnirn. 33 . 602-26(1935).— The 
edee -temps of several stars wext detd by measuring photo- 
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metrically the relation between the energies IT, and W, 1 layer on cryst. Cu, but that a 3*m5nute deposition on 
which a star emits in 2 wave lengths, X, and X,. To elimi- polished Cu was necessary for the same effect 
natc different sensitivities of the plate to each wave length, . „ . , „V*.i 

tm each plate there were photogTaphrd simultaneously A note on the reflection of cathode rays from a crystal 
the spectrum of the star nnd that of the po<. crater of a C surface. Shuuo Miyake. Set J open Inst, I hys. Chem. 

Sc whkh g.vcs a temp, of 3750* K. The Influence 0 f Research (Tokyo) 27. 2S0-9 1(1915) .-The position and 

atm absorption was detd in each observation by photo- breadth of the reflection spectrum were obtained from aa 

crnr'hipg the star at 2 different zenithal distances. exact soln. of the wave equation for electrons for a teeth* 

S il. M. Symmes valley potential field The validity of the simple ktne- 

8 maitcal theory (cf Lashkarcv, Z. I'hystk. 86, *1)7(1931), 
89, 820(1931)) was confirmed. The results agree closely 
with rxpt . , Victor Hicks 

Apparatus for electron diffraction at high voltages. G. 
P. Thomson Trans Faraday Soe. 31, 10 19-51 (1915), 
cf. C A. 29, 3591 1 —An adaptation of the Thomson- 


The standardization of photoelectric ceils for measure- 
ment of visible light. II. H. Poole and W. It. G. Atkins. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. (London) A235, 1-27(1915). — Nineteen 
photoelec, cells, representative of the vacuum emission 
and rectifier types, have been standardized in light from 
the following sources open *ohd-C arc, vacuum Sub- 
standard filament lamp at 23G0*K , artificial “mean noon 
sunlight" derived from the filament lamp by use ql filters. 


I'ra'cr type of electron diffraction camera has been made 


than 5 years and exhibit rectilinear proportionality between 
illumination and current up to full summer daylight. The 
Sc and other rectifier cells exluhit a nonlinear illumination/ 
current relationship. The perpendicular illuminations to 
daylight required to give currents of 1 microamp were found 
to be -10,700 meter -candles (me) for K, 2590 me for 
K (thin film); 3710 me for Na, 3700 me for Cs (thin 
film), 10 4 me for Sc. The intrinsic sensitivities of the 
cell surfaces are, in microamps per lumen: 0 095 to 0.41 
for Na, 0.21 for K, 1.73 for K (thin film): 3 81 for Cs, 
121-2 for Sc, 49-1 to 51 4 for Cu,0. C. C. Kieis 
Shot effects of secondary electron currents Lucy J. 
llayncr. Physics 6, 323-33(1935).— The shot effect* of 
secondary electron currents from plates of inode tubes 
were measured at 10* cycles. Calcn of electron charge 
from the shot effects agrees with Millikan's value within 
1%. The av. no. of secondaries per primary electron, «, 
ranges from 1 to 4 5. The variation of u with energy of 
primaries agrees with the theory. The shot effects of both 
grid and plate currents were measured and Campbell's 
expressions applying to plate currents were extended to 
grid currents, l’rorn the difference in grid nnd plate ef- 
fects it is concluded that secondary emission and primary 
Impact are simultaneous within 10“* sec. C C P.J, 
Photoelectric emission and the chemistry of surfaces. 


for high-voltage electrons over a hot-cathodc source are 
(l) elimination of most of the high-voftagc x-rays and (2) 
the production of monochromatic electrons without large 
auxiliary opp The equipment works well from 45 to 
85 tv flee tilled hig/i-vo/tagc secondary current employ- 
ing the Cockcroft doubling principle is used as the source 
of power. All structural nnd operational details arc given. 

H. A Smith 

Secondary effects of cosmic ultraradiation. It 
Geiger Errebniue exakt A 'aturw 14 , 42-78(1935) —A 
review. C D. West 

Artificial nuclear transformations R ITcischmann and 
W Bothe F.rgebmsse exakt A ’atunn, 14 , 1-41(1935) — 
This review brings up to date the previous accounts of F. 
and B (C. A. 29, 097‘) and of Ktrchncr (C A. 29, 
007*). CD West 

The transformation of the elements through impacts 
with hydrogen nuclei F. Kirchncr. C/tent -Etc- 50, 
713-10(1915) — A rrvicw. S. Bradford Stone 

Measurement of the ranges of the residues of some of 
the lighter elements from bombardment with high- 
velocity protons. Hugo Ncuert. Phynk. Z. 36, 029—12 
(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 717S* — Protons with energies up 
to 200,000 v. were generated by Wien's acceleration 
method nnd the range nnd frequencies of the particles 


. rv ,* ii * C 'v? , i ^7i owi ov?' 6 produced were studied by the cloud-chamber method ol 
Cyrias Oucllet. AolarofiiiTe ean^ieti 62, -Jl-Slf IMo); Kirchncr (C. A. 28, 705*) Tor B, a continuous distribu- 

fiVmHm^ntaf'nrmmn’li-s 2 of ‘ibV « ihwi iS m ! l,c *“>n frequency, with a broad and strong max. at 22 mm. 


fundamental principles of the subject with n somewhat 
more detailed description of some of the results obtained 
by O. in expts. carried out with a photoclec. meter. 

A. Tap meau -Couture 

Electron diffraction and surface structure. G f. 
Finch, A. G. Quarrell and H. Wilman. Trans. Faraday 


and a small and weak, but decidedly marked max. at 44 
mm. was observed, in agreement with previous results 
(C. A 29, 2140*). Tor Be, a uniform range of 7.5 mm. 
was found for the residue particles. A new detn. of the 
range for LI in a chamber filled with Hi showed that, 
instead of the range groups of 12, 9 and 7 mm. previously 


£;'■ »<■ C.A. 29 nn'-Two > ,„„d. only = ,l»Vy range, oF 13 and 8 = mm. 


of cold -cathode equipment are described, one for high-pre- 
cision work and one for less precise work involving detec- 
tion of cryst. phases and similar studies A feature of 
both of these cameras is a beam trap wherein mol rays and 
electrons of low energy and tight arc caught. The mono- 
chromatic electron beam is focused magnetically. A large 
no of methods of prepg. specimens arc detailed. These 
methods include: flashing, foil-thinning, cathodic sputter- 
ing, colloid pptn., chcm. deposition, electrodcposition for 
transmission metallic samples, distn., vapor deposition 
crystn. from solvents, casting, gas etching, slag-skmirping 
and rrystal cleavage for transmission metalloid and con, pd. 
specimens; and technic for reflection specimens A 
section on the Interpretation of electron -diffract ion pat- 
terns is included. The appearance of extra or forbidden 
rings in diffraction patterns of metals is ascribed to 

!» 1 1 s ? w »\ e i* J 1 *'* patterns are made from Au foil 
i -.i ... 1 Au. afK * Cr elcctrodepositcd films, C ol- 
A*, All and Pt, and flashed Zn deposits It was 
% e, « tr0 <i«PV'icd on Cu had a much sm a tler 
t £'* n l J ,a t deposited on Ni, Fc, Sn or Bi. It 
7 nate\y l y k'/ 11 ^° un< ^ that a 30-sec. clectrodeposition of 
Zn at 0.1 amp dm. sufficed toiorm a permanent 


arc present. No nuclear residues for F were found at 
voltages up to 200,000. E. U. Rushton 

Detection of artificial radioactivity In a photographic 
emulsion. Tokio Takfuchi and Takeshi Inai. I’roc. 
Phys.-Math. Soc. Japan 17, 310-20(1935).— Tracks due 
to a- nnd induced radioactive particles formed by neutron 
bombardment nrc found in photographic emulsions. 

17 O. Wug 

Investigations on neutrons. G. E. Monod-Herzcn. 
Ann.phyt. [11], 4, 137-201(1035), cf. C. A. 29, BIOS*,— 
Cloud chamber studies were made of the trajectories tn II 
produced by Po-Be neutrons The neutron-proton col- 
lisions appear to be like those between elastic spheres. A 
statistical study of the trajectories, long and short, shows 
the neutron source to emit a group ol slow neutrons of 
0.125 X 10* e. v. energy In addn. to the fast neutrons of 4.5 
and 7.8 X 10* e. v. The former suffer considerable diffusion 
when passing through mat ter, w bile the latter do not . The 
role played by the neutron in nuclear structures Is dis- 
cussed and a simple relation is found between the nuclear 
mass defect and the mass no. Morns Muskat 

Absence of appreciable y-ray emission in collisions of 
rapid neutrons with protons. Tb/rtse Grivet-Mever 
Combi, rend. 201, C5S-C0{ 1935) .—With 2 Al Geiler- 
Aiuj/er counters arranged according to the Rossi method 
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n parallel and a l*o + Be source (40 imlltcurw) between 1 The possibility of prepg Geiger-Muller counters for the 

■* — - visible spectrum was inv esti gated. By mating only a 

email part of the c) lifider sensitive, counters were obtained 
which did not differ from the usual ones in the dart effect 
and in the counting range independent of voltage It was 
not possible to stabilize their behavior. Whether an 
alkali-clcctrode photo-counter with a counting range in- 
dependent of soliage is obtaircd or not appears tr * 


them at about 10 cm from each, the no of coincidences 
with the source bare was 7.2/mm , and the same when a 
screen of borax was interposed, but if the source was sur- 
rounded by paraffin, 11. 1 and G ”, resp Conclusion: 
The increased no of coincidences when the source was sur- 
rounded with paraffin (without the boras screen) is due 
the enhanced action "* ■ -*•*- ‘ ' ‘ 


n the A1 shells of the counters of the 


neutrons slowed down by the H of the paraffin (cf Amaldi. - dependent of the construction Victor Hicks 

el of , C. A. 29. 4257*) This may explain the observa- The L emission spectrum of argon M BaCkovsU 
tions of Lea (C .1. 28, 1921 *, 29, G49V) CAS and V. Dolcjkk Stature 136, 643 (l 935) .—By careful 
Radioelements produced by neutrons Pierre Presswcrk regulation of pressure in a special ionic tube and the 
and Hans v . Halban, Jr. Con pi rend 201, 722-4(1935).— spectrograph the L emission spectrum of A as well as lines 
When T1 is irradiated with Rn + Be (SOO m libraries). of Ca, N'» and Si are obtained The following values ore 
addn to the activity of 07 min (I) (cf MacLennan. given 


rt of , C A 29. 3504*) 'one of 4 * 0 5 mm (II) 
served This is shown chemicallj not to be an isotope of 
Au, Hg or Pb The amt. of both I and II is increased if 3 
the neutrons are slowed down by paraffin It is suggested 
that both are isotopes of TI, uTl"** “* formed by capture 

of a neutron, and passing to cPb”* ,l ’* by emission of 
a fl-ray Sosnowski’s results with Bi (C A. 29, 322S*) 
were not confirmed with 1200 imllicunes of Rn + Be or 
300 of Rn + B. When P was irradiated with slowed 
neutrons from Rn + Be in addn to activities of 3 and 145 
min . one of 15 * I 5 days was observed, attributed to 
formation of nP“ by capture of a neutron C. A S 
Emission of fast particles K C Kar Current. Set 
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Gregg M Esans 

New measurements and observation of nondiagram 
La lines of mercury, platinum and tungsten Yvette 
Cauchois Compt rend 201,721-2(1935), cf C A. 29, 
3**11** and following abstract — Two Hg lines already 
measured (cf C A 29.3911*) are identified os satellite 
lines, Led and La?, and 2 other* of each of Wand Pt, newly 
4 observed, ft* La' and La? (cf Richtniyer, C.A 23, 707*) 
C A Silbcrrad 

Fine structure of the X-m absorption edge of rare 
earths V Dolrjiek and M Hvlmar Compt. rend 201, 
•The fine structures of the 1 * n absorption 


, 154-5(1935) —The ealed value for the radius of the 

core of a radioactive element is about 10 ** whik the - . . , - . 

energy of emitted <r-particles indicates that the) become U**-2(19t5) — The fine structures of the Lu, absorpt 

free at distances of HT'*-10~« cm K. suggests that the edges of Hf, Pr, Nd, Sin, Gd and Yb were detd They 

region between 10“" and 10 - " cm , instead of being filled similar among themselves and show dependence both 

with electrically neutral particles, is rcallv packed with 'he cryst and chem properties and on the at."" ' 

large nos of a- and 0 particles, such that the net charge is $ Krcmig, C . A 26,4247). C A Sul 

zero When an a particle i* emitted by the core, it pene- 1 * r "' ccmn *’>'*■ tn.m nt » 

trates this “neutral shell" — real!) a series of thin sheila— 
and eventually ejects one of dr a particles This males 
the rate of disintegration in reality the rate at which 
particles are ejected from the thin shells W. )\ S 
Determination of the amount of radon in the water of 
Wen-Chuan Western Hills Da-Tchang Tcheng and 

Cling Tsoog Yung Bull Sail Acad Peipm; 6, So ", w 

35-7(1935) — The water of WenChuan (hot spring), 6 JCossel and H \oges. .4i 
Western Hills, near Peiping, contains only 0 5 to l 1 ~ *-•- 

ctnan (10“" curie per 1 ) of radon C L Tseng 

Indium isotopes and their nuclear spin B \ enkatesa- 
char and L Sibaiya Proc Indian Acad Set 2A, 203 7, 

Valuer 136. 437 — The byperfinc structure patterns of 
some of the significant arc lines of Ir have been photo- 
graphed A hollowrathodc tube described (C A 29,7795*) 
is used as a source The results indicate that there 
are 2 isotopes with nuclear *pins l /i k/2r and 3/2 k/2r. 

A consideration o! the Lnown facts regarding the occur- 
rence of isotopes of different mass nos in the various 
elements has led to the inference that the mass nos of 
the 2 Ir isotopes are 191 and 1**3, with a relative abun 
Aascr 0! nearly J 2, the isotope with the higher mass ms. 
having the higher nuclear spin Harold Gcrshmowitz 


(cf 

. . Silbcrrad 

New observations of L emission spectrum of platinum 
Yvette Cauchois Compt rend 201, 59S-6O0(I935). 
cf C A. 29, 3911*— Bv a shgbtlv modified method 32 
lines in the L spectrum of Pt were measured and classified 
Previous results are substantially confirmed, but 13 new 
lines (S nondiagram and 4 forbidden) were discovered, 
and 3(1 nondiagram) shown to be doublets C.A S 
X-ray interferences in a monocrystal cathode 


Phystk 23, 677-704(1935), 

cf. C A. 29, 421.0' —Interferences were obtained from x- 
raj-s excited by cathode rays striding the diffracting mono- 
crystal The positions of the interferences can be described 
as reflections of plane waves bv lattice planes, all expected 
reflections occur The relative positions of all the reflec- 
tions are functions of the ratio of wave length to lattice 
const , this ratio can be ealed, from measurements of the 
film on!) The depth of the contributing reflection planes 
can be estd from the penetration of the cathode rays into 
the lattice, the estd penetration agrees with that ealed 
from the a for x-ra>s With Cu the rcsoln clo-ely ap- 
proaches that for the ideal crystal When the diffraction 
angle S 25°, the lines axe weaker than the background 
on one side, hut stronger on the other, an elemeaCsr) 
planation is giv en in terms of the coherence of the n 


201, 712 14(1935), cf C J 29, 425S' — W ith the s 
arrangement, save that the radiation was filtrred through 
15 cm Pb, trajectories of electrons totaling 75 m were 
photographed Of the tracks so examd 4 are considered 
to indicate production of pairs of electrons and 15 nuclear 
Collisions The enirgy losses indicate a no of collisions 
lines the theoretical With a I'b screen, 0 1 
the chamber (the length of the path through 


optical reciprocity of x-ray reflections 1 * indicated The 
fluorescent x rays from monocrystals (with an appendix 
concerning electron diffraction) M v Lauc Ihtd 
705-4G — The optical reciprocity law in combination with 
the dynamical theory of x-ray interference gives the 
explanation of the expt on the preferred direction of 
emission in a monoerystal The Ktikuchi lines arc the 
analogy thereto for electron waves \ ictor Hick* 


about 19 t 
turn thick 

rjv , ?.? 5 i‘ unM: ^ to a \ CTa £ e double its thickness), examn of 9 New focusing method in spectrography of x-ravs 
60 tracks indicates losses of energy due to nuclear collisions Kunzl ■ ' ~~ -• J 

> 10 turns more numerous than foreseen by theory. In 
both cases about V.tta of the electrons were pos . and the 
energies of these favor the hypothesis that they result 
from the formation of pairs of electrons hy ma lertaluaiion 
'VnreimAn™ ™ u _ C \ SJbcrrad 

Walti 


r Christoph 


Pkytik 23. 747-G0(1935) - 


Compt rend 201, fv5tr-b(l'fio) — The method 
combines that of Hamos ( C A 27, 5002) m which the 
reflecting surface of the curved crystal forms part of a 
cylindrical surface of which the axts passes through the 
source of x-rays, in place of that of Cauchois (C A 27, 
4t»4), with that of Bragg and de Broglie By its mean' 
i/iv and Mv of Ta oxide were detd asbTMaodfOOl X U , 
resp , the differences between observed and ealed values 
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x deduced ore similar to those oluened hr i nines for li am! J to lw tnwh deformed, cnh tfm for /« 

\V tC A. 25, 4170). C, A. Pdt>mnd twins arprox, sinusoidal (cl, round, C. A, 

ack effect IVrre Jacoulnot ami Ts-d The deformation* nte trawl to variation* ©f the coitcn. 


o( */R l lienee 

btCKhahn for \\ , , , _ , 

Paschen.Back effect. Time Jacoulnot ami T*al 
Belling. Cvmft. rmd. XOI, 778'0(Hk!5).— ‘ The I'asehen- 
Jljuk rilret o! line* fiT^MX) ami 5770 was measured bv 
means of the Belle vne magnet with supplementary ml* 
(c(. C. A . 73, 42'*>‘) with a field cd frxu»e* (which 

rate a displacement ol the central component of 57VK) 
»»l 071 A.). In l with rises thssvmetry i* shown ami the 
result* do not agree with eaten*. lowed on Houston** 
ihnvy. c * A. Sdberrad 

Effect of electric field on absorption tpectnun of sodium 
Ky TWe and Wens UVn-l'o. Ccmft rtnJ. 701. “1«-1S 
( UklM; rf C. A . 79, \\ ith the same arrangement 

the effect of fields up to 2SCU v./im. onNsi npor lia* bet n 
etamd. The results confirm and nfitul (hose of Segr< 
((*. A 20, 24 ltd), ami iKwely resemble tho-e alretdv 
obtained for Rti and Cs, allowance twins made lor tbe 
change in the Hjdberg const Atvsorption bauds slue (o 
n mis bound be van der Waal force* were observed (ct 
Kuhn, (' A 26. fisM) C A Sdberrad 

Wave-length shifts of the spectral line* of tin due to the 
chance of pressure 1'ushilo Ytwu Scttw Jttfis 
Naattbi 2. 2«7-7?(t'V35).-By ns c of 

un exptl procedure umllst to that l<*. .1 26, 44*) rm- 
p)o>rd for bl», ol vssTvut ions have been nude on the 
change in artwarnnee and w ive IctiRih of lines ol bn I, 
bn 11 and bn III «(Tc\ ted by increasing prc*Mirc. up to a 
lew cm llg, of the r milling vapor, the shdtsnoiesl (or 
bn 11 and bn 111 lines are attributed to the btath effect 
re-idting from the elec fiihl set up b> the mmred atoms 
These shift* wlirn vomlated with the term designations 
of the lines hicrta-vd with irtcrvasuig inner quantum no 
rather thin with the total quantum no. Lines of bn I 


e broadened with increasing pressure but not di-plscvd s absorrt 


Hie deb - - - 

of Na atoms and Jons in the nilsed Me and Na vapor, 

C. A, Pdbemxd 

Variations In the spectrum of Nova Hertulis 1034 from 
January 10, to March 12. 1935. 11. tXhhr. /. AUrcfk.M. 
10. 52d 3MUV15).— On Jan. 10, 1035, tlie emission lines 
id 11 (It diner series! and the spark lines of some of the 
metals were the outstanding features pf the spectrum of 
No\-n llercnlls By Mar, 12, the bright band* of lie 1, 
C I. O 1, O II ami N ll had become the conspicuous fea- 
ture* of the spectrum. U- C. Kies* 

Possible variations ol the profiles of the hydrogen lines 
In the sun** spectrum as dependent on the fluctuations 
In the «un‘a ultraviolet radiation. U. K. Kharailw, Z. 
ili:n'P*iM 10, .d'M.l ( IMS! .—An indirect method for 
detecting variations in the ultraviolet solar radiation, 
win. h cannot l*e measured dirrellr. w on!*! lw to observe 
the variations in the widths ol l raunhnler lutes at dif- 
ferent phases ol the sun** aclivitj Such observations, 
made for several lines in the solar spectrum, indicate that 
for the Balnicr lines Jh and JIl changes do occur in tlieir 
profiles that coincide with the mss. of solar activity. 

C. C. Kie*s 

Oxygen in the aun’a chromosphere, T KomIs Xalurr 
136, UX>-7(IM3! — rhotograrhs slum the infrared 
triplet of O at A\ 7771, 777-t and 7773 «» etm.<u*tt lines In 
tiic sun’s chromosphere Oxjgcn is thus a normal and 
probably abundant constituent of the clitom«wrhvrr. 

h O.Wiyr 

Heat of dissociation ol tho hydrogen molecule. Hi, 
detennlned from the rotational structure of tho continuous 
absorption at the long wave-length limit ct S50 A, The 


. 'tion spectrum of hydrogen I 11. IV 

because tbe bold is either weak or absent owing in the * fi.'sir Chen. B26, 313-2, lUXwd . cf. C. A 2 1 

['turn spectra were obtained fur para-1! an 


paucity of ions C. C Ktr<s 

New terms in the *peetram of Fe II. J C. IMtbie 
rnw. Ri 'v. .Sc. (London! A131. 70S -2tqUk!5! —Wave 
length* of rIkhu 2tKW hues of 1 e 11, observed as electrode 
lines In the spectrum of an 1 e are. have Iwvn meaMiml on 
hlghwh<pcrsion speeirogram*. These, and other, data 
have serves! to extend the term anabsis of 1 e If bv hrfttg. 


Bcuibr. Z. 
.. 29,1310*.- 

Atiwvpttou spectra were ohtaute.1 for (ura-1! and onliuarj 
11 (*m ortho- + rata -11) in a vacuum sixcttograpu 
with ptecMire* up to l* 03 mm. and absorption iviths up to 
2 in. The results show that for (he rotational level., 
K ' - 0, 1 ami 2, continuous ab'.wption Iwgms at shatnlv 
different wave lengths. This indicate* tint tor higher 
rotdtivuul energies, a sin iller qnantttv of cnergj t> rocvle.1 


mg into the list o! known terms mam new douldet, quartet o to duNoe. the mol. into a norm il and an excited H atom, 


and sextet terms. The new terms ure thaw required b. 
at. theorv and account for more thsn POll prcviotislv 
tmclasdtied lines, making the total lor which term com- 
bination* are now known about 12V) All the IV It term* 
are presented itt table* together with the electron von- 
figuratWis to which thev belong, C. C. Kiess 

The intensities ct the sodium lines in the sun’s spectrum. 


The result obtained for the heat ot ilivsvn, ol U nulls, i 
102 72 * 0 02 kg -cal. This is compared with earlier rr- 
$iilt», both exptl. and theoretical. C«. M. Mlirphv 
Ultraviolet absorption ot oxygen. Icvi llennm ami 
Kettle Ilerttiatt. Cm ft. rcr.J. 201, 7U-ltl(ltkl3), vf. 
C. A , 2S, — By the same arvangement the 2 system* 

of nbwirptmn Kind* of O K tween 2UX! and 2,'XX! A,, 


O. Kighim. Z. Astn.’fiyr. 10. JHt -32(11X15). — The in- hitherto reginfe.! as independent, hive been observe.! 
teiuhtev of 22 Na 1 lints, appearing in the sun's spectrum, T simultsneoudj , the prevlo * • - 


were measured by a method id photographic photometry. 

The observed equiv, breadth* of the line* were found to 
Udlow the course given thcontically on the a*>umptloti 
that they are affected wilv b\ d imping an.l IX'ppter ef- 
fects, that the temp, is ,VXX)', and Out a single coeff 
of damping may lw uwd tor the vsriom muhiplets. 

, , . C. C. Kies* 

Intensity measurements of the 2 PhD series ct magne- 
sium in the sun's spectrum. M . Mount rt and Jean ticn- 
atd £ AiJreMij. IQ. 377-M(\'V.5>.— The c n un, 
breadths eJ the Ms I lines 21'- vP in (lie so! ir spev'tritnt 
were mensweiiaml from these data their oscill Uor strength* 
were derived. The»c were found to tie neulv con.t. or 
to increase with the serin no. ». Thu imrroJiahle re'cult 
cannot be aecoimted for by an> of the causes known to 
affect the widths of fine*.. C. C. Kiess since /• v ami r 

toalysisof the spetmim of trebly lenUrdslnc; 2n IV. r strongest. The 
J Viv. iiii-v Arad. «r». 2A, 11S-1S * 

<•[' % -i f ««*. Harold Gershinowu* 

tnect of periodic variation in concentration of neutral 
atoms In -- * — - ----- * 


mum ince of one or other depend- 

ing solely on the pressure. It l> suggested that the 
llerrln-rg fvjnd may be in reahtj 2 branches /’ and R the 
lines of which arc superposed Heir the he id. C. ,\, S. 

New emission spectrum of sulfur In photographic Infra- 
red. Maurice rX'ctrunt and Julc<|Ihtche<iio. C> ,, n f!. 
rrvd. 201, 597-{i(lW3!, — The new sv>tcm extends from 
r »• 13.321 to 14, 143, and is given bv r »■ 13.121 -f POdc* 
— ■fr*’* ** S2^r* -f 2r’*, with p* - 0-2} ami r' - (M. 
It Is attributed to S, C. A. SulVrrad 

The X 4502 band cf Nil. 1'. Windanley I unt, K. \Y« It. 
!V»r*e and f'. C. \\*. Smith Pt v. AVy. Jv. (I onilon) 
A151, fi02-«>(Hk!3), — In the light from a holtow-cuhode 
discharge In streaming Mil, a new band of Nil, Predicted 
theorertcvllv, was otiserved at 4502 A, This liand. 
photographed with high dupetMOn, wn* found to rond<t of 
single i\ <1 and fl branches, of which the 0 branch is the 
strongest. The attilvcis dunes th it it represents a 
>11 — >2 trancltion. the new rotation il term differvnves 
lor the HI slate ncreemg with those already known from 
the Nl I l«tml at 32 10 A. ('II— U) . 1 he rotation d ccmts. 
have Wen eolcd. alwv U the new >2‘ state the discovery 
of which cv'mpletes the li*t cf stable states of the Nil 
mol. resulting from combination of the *3', »/> tfi 

. _» *«-- -c- , rnla , jj 

C. C. Kies* 


-tatec of the S’ atom with the n 
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i.-» (Cf. Evans, C. A. 2 4, 3 HO.) 

C. A. Silberrad 
Absorption of light end double hoods. J, Problem 
and methods Karl W. Hausscr, Richard Kuhn, Alex- 
ander Smakula and Karl II. Kreuchcn. Z. phystk. 
Chem B29, 303-70(1035) — Absorption measurements 
were made In a senes of polyene dyes with photoclcc 
photometers, spectral photometers and with grating 
spectroscopes The results of all 3 methods ore in good 
* agreement although the spectroscopic method shows the 
greatest deviations The direction of the errors In this 
case depends on the position of neighboring bands and the 
magnitude of the errors is due to the width of the hands 
II. Polyene aldehydes and polyene carboxylic adds 
Karl W. Hausscr, Richard Kuhn, Alexander Smakula 
and Max IIofTcr. Ibid 371-7. — Absorption was measured 
n hexane and abs. EtOH soln for Me-{CII»*CII)«-CHO 


The continuous absorption spectrum of hydrogen bro- 
mide. C F Goodeve and A. W.C. Taylor. Proe.Roy. 

Soc. (London) A152, 221-30(1035) — With absorption 
cells ranging in length from 1 to 3355 on. the intensity of 
the light transmitted by II Br gas at various pressures was 
measured in the spectral range from 2850 to 1800 A. by a 
photographic process ITom the observed extinction 
cocfts and the known characteristic function of the ground 
state of the mol an approx course for the upper potential g 
energy curve has been derived, which indicates that the 
mol dissociates into 2 atoms each In its normal state. 

C. C. Kicss 

p Bands of boron monoxide A. Elliott JVee. Acad. 

Set Amsterdam 38, 730-8(1935).— Measurements were 
made of the doublet sepn of lines in the bands of BO. 

Tor K values below 63 the resoln. was too small to permit 

measurements The observed sepns in the 0 -bands are J,;l T“7 VV..TiV. irii-rm _ _ 

thought to be due to doubling of the level If the 3 with n 1, 2, 3 and I Me-(CH CH).-COOH with n 
doublet sepn in this level is given by the expression- 1. 2, 3, 4 The height of the absorption bands and the 
F.tK 4- > /,] - F,(K - i /,) - y(K + '/,), then the value strength of absorption are linear functions of n The dis- 
of V c^cd from the results is a little loss than 0 02 cm.-, placement of the bands toward longer wave lengths was 
T c II P. Jeffreys smaller with increasing n, as is found in other homologous 

- . oenne Cemoarlson of scries. III. Investigation in the furane series Karl 

Spectrographic and chemical methods. Alexandre Dauvil. W. Hausscr, Richard Kuhn, Alexander Smakula and 
her Hi rend 201, 079 -80(1035) -Numerous slmul- Adam Dcutsch. Ibtd. 378-83.-Absorption measurements 
taneous detns of atm! O, were made during the winter > n alc - an <* hexane soln were compared for aldehydes. 
1934.5 nt Abisko (Sweden) by the spectrographic (cf. 


Chalonge, et at , C A 28, Ga33') (I), and chem. (cf. 
C. A. 29, 12*) (II) methods I gave an av. of 4 1 mg / 
100 cu m with max and mm 0 4 and I 5, II an av of 
3 3 with max. and tnin C 0 and 1 0 C A. Silberrad 
Reduced thickness of atmospheric oxone In polar winter. 
Daniel Rarbicr, Daniel Chalonge and Ltienoe Vassy 
Campt rend 201,787-9(1035), cf C A 28, 4980'- 
Mcasurcments of the Oi content of the atm by the stellar 
spectrum method during the winter 1931-6 at Abisko 
(Sweden) showed reduced thicknesses of 1 55-3 45 mm , 
the amt being low (under 2 mm ) when the origin of the 
air was In low latitudes, and high (often above 3 mm ) 
when of Arctic origin C A Silberrad 

Spectra of SeO and SeO, R K Asundi, J Jan Khan 
and U Samuel Nature 136, 012-3(1935) — The emission 


(CH-CH).-CHO with n - 0, 1, 2, 3 and for acids- 


III s Ii-( C, J-C ,, >.-C°..l . 

iko O 


• 0,1,2, 3. The place 


of the long wave length absorption bands is very similar 
to that in aliphatic systems with 2 conjugated double 
bonds This is also true for dicarboxjhe acids as furan- 
a.a’-dicarboxyhc acid and mucomc acid The height 
of the bands is less than that of the corresponding aliphatic 
band of fwO consists of a long V - Ogress, on«pr^I . n "lV ’'n.nhenvtoowlnes^Kari 

by —30, -133 - (882c' - (V>) with -» - 33,107 cra.-> and 6 $ P n * «£ d /?f,"wd fli aC d7rS?nnluU W 

-* 910 cm -', giving the energy of dissocn as 4 17 v 


for unexcited mols The excited frequency u' ~ 513 
cm ScOi has 2 vibration modes, — 901 , — 

003, and those of the antisymmetric valence vibration 
<■>'. “ 1189 and - 790 cm -• The origin of the sys- 
tem is at 32, WO The close energy correspondence indi- 
-‘-s strong localization of the bonds C. M E 


W. Hausscr, Richard Kuhn and Alexander Smakula Ibtd 
384-0 —Absorption measurements were made on ale and 
C.H, solns of rh-(CH-CH).-I’h with n - 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 0, 7 The height of the principal absorption band and 
the strength of the band are nearly linear functions of n 
The position of the absorption max. changes a'so with 
increasing n, as in other series The differences found m 
the ale. and CiHt soln arc independent 


-u— —.i— . . . , 1 ... frequency between the ale. and CiH« soln arc Independent 

iSSST »SS u.ffiSniJmtSft. .-I!.-.- ’ ■. .. '“I"'-'.' 


Maione Nuaio ctmenh 12, 358-09(1935) —The spectrum 
of a soln of 30% II, Oi shows that the intensity of 
HiO bands at 1 5^and2^ is increased white their position 
remains unchanged The bands at 3 u and 4 0 p are con- 
svOera’tAy aWvieil, Vne totttT being replaced "by a doublet 
with max at 4 4 u and 4 85 » J. D. Austin 

^Absorption spectra of the JiaHdes of some elements of 
““ “ ~'t. ZnBr, 

■Sri 4 , 97(1035) — The regions of absorption maxima of 
the spectra of the above salts were obtained by plotting 
the values of log K against wave length Results are tabu- 
“ttu Helen S HopEeld 

Absorption spectrum of selenium dioxide Lfon 
d2 oi and Choong Sinn-Piaw. Compt 


double bonds of carbon at low temperature Karl~W 
Hausscr, Richard Kuhn and Georg Seitz. Ibtd 391- 
410 — Absorption spectra were obtained at —190* and 
between 3000 and 5000 A for (I) diphenvl polyenes, 
rh-{CH-CH).-Ph, n - 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 7, (II) polyene 
carboxylic acids, Me-(CII — CH)„-CO,H. n — 3, 4. 5, 
(III) lycopene, Me, — XYiX - Me, where X — C — CII- 
CIl.CHr- and Y - (-McC-CH-CII-CH), (IV) di- 
phenylacct) lenes, Ph-C=C-Ph and l’!i-Cz=C-C^C-Ph 
and (V) mcsoporphyrin Tor I, II and III, the position of 
the absorption bands is given by u - (►« + 37.0/ + 
47.1m) X 10 11 sec. -1 , I, m - 0,1,2,. . Tor (I), there are 
other shorter wave-length bands that are similar to the 
biphenyl bands and of about the same intensity for all 
members of the senes They have been correlated with 


rend 201 ntusfinosi b , p mem Ders oi tne senes They have been correlated with 

violet at 2O0^ B , i 035) ~ A r b t orp ,0 2 bcg ’ n _\ ln ,hc „ vibrations of the rii groups in the mol I or (IV), the 

Ml “ * “"'A, of hands degraded toward the 9 observed bands aeree with tlmse of C.H. and . Jr,W 

red (I), with max near 2700 A. and 200-300 A in width, 
as temp rises absorption increases and at 250* r ' 


continuous from 2400 
but more diffuse ««■«< 
4000 A , which 
until at 315* 


3200 A . At 290 * a second similar 
(II) appears with center about 
on* .. . . vmh ,e ™P- «n similar fashion 

etltn %J: om . 370t) ,0 «00 A , becoming 
f„T,i, n T flt 3 5° • At 43 °* ^c 2 »5 stems unite 
In I there are 2 periodicities, 250 and 050 cm in II 


to the C tnple bond. Tor (V) the strongest bands Cv- 
respond with those of the doutile-bond C In aliphatic 
polyenes VI. The fluorescence of diphenylpolyenes 
Karl Uilhelm Hausscr, Richard Kuhn and I rnst Kuhn 
Ibtd 417-54 —The fluorescence bands of (I) are displaced 
with increasing b more than the corresponding absorption 
bands and the intensity becomes less The dependence of 
( concn ( solvent, temp, and state of 


the fluorescence o 
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armxatlon was investigated. The results are in agree- 1 dried egg albumin, com. gehtm, lining of egg : shell , wing 
ment with the theory of quenched collisions, with collisions of a dragon fly^potyvinj I acetate C ^ , 0< ^ ~ 

of the second hind more effective in the quenching than ' “ ~ ' 

collisions with the solvent mol. At — 1°G*. the position 


the position 

of"the bands is given by » - n - 1560ri' — UGOn* 
cm where »» is the position of the band of shortest wave 
length and n', r,' - 0. 1, 2, . The bands at 1550 

and 1160 cm. -1 are also found in the Raman effect and 
correspond with C double-bond vibrations. The spectra 


acetate resins, Gljplal resin, shellac, paraffin oil, sperm 
oil, linseed oil, CCh. C,H,C1„ PliEt, ThCl. 0-0,11,0,. 
AcOEt, I'rDr, BuRr and CiHCl, were obtained with a mir- 
ror spectrometer, vacuum thermopile, and galvanometer. 
Percentage transmission is plotted against wave length. 
Considered as a whole, the proteins examd. exhibit a 
characteristic spectrum (with individual differences) as 


expend with C doubie-txma vibrations, inc spectra . cuaracicriMic — 

independent of the ware length of the exciting light * previously observed in groups of chern compds , such as 
and are a mirror image of the absorption spectra, the «t>* mrhrmnres. ales, nnd fattv acids. Gelatin shows char- 
symmetry being very nearly the same with respect to 


position but differing in intensity A few further compds 
were investigated, (II) with n - 5 and isomelby Ibtxin, 
showing almost identical fluorescent spectra. 

G M Murphv 

Ultraviolet absorption spectra of n-elhyletuc nitriles 


the carbonates, ales, and fatty acids. Gelatin shows char- 
acteristic absorption maxima at 3 0, 3 -13, 4 J?, 4 6, 5.9, 
6.3, 6 8, 7 3, 8 1, 9.2, 11 0 and 12.2 m. Some qf these 
maxima have been identified with CII, and OH groups. 
Strong absorption at ff-Sjiis noted in hydrocarbons modi- 
fied by NO, groups W. J. rcterson 

The behavior of the Infrared spectra of some aqueous 


A CastiUe and E Ruppol Bull. see. ehtm Belt- 44. 3 salt solutions Maria Battista S’uoro nrnrnto *12, 3-12-1 


351-75(1935) — Measurements have been made on hexane 
solus, of the ms and trans forms of nitriles of the crotomc 
senes, RCH CHCN Volues for X, ‘/X, r. « and tog . 
ate given for the following mtnles n pentene-, «x-hexene-, 
a-beptene-, o-octene-, n-nonene-, a-decenc-, o-undecenc- 
and «-dudecene- Contrary to other homologous senes 
contg onl> J functional group, in this senes the absorption 
vanes with the mol wt With the exception of o-pentene 
nitrile the Irani forms showed more pronounced bands ‘ 
than the err vanety. W J Peterson 

Absorption spectra of amines and amides In the near 
infrared, their use in determining amphoteric Ions, 
influence of neighboring groups Mane Frcymann and 
Paul Rumpf Comp rend 201,606-8(1035), cf C A. 
29, 3235’. — The band near 1 04 it charactenstie of trico- 
ordinaied N does not appear in (NH,), 2HC1 aq or Nil,- 


(10.15) — The spectra of solns. of CuSO, (I), FeSO* 
(11) and MnSO, (111) have been detd between 1 M and 
5 5 m The presence of I nnd II increases the intensity of 
ait the 11,0 bands. The positions of the bands at 1,5 » 
and 2 u are not changed but the max of the bands at 3 n 
and 4 G^are shifted toward the red III has a very complex 
effect, causing an increase in intensity for the band at 2 m 
and a decrease for the bands at 3 m and 4 6 u- J. 1). A. 

A bibliography of the Raman effect III. S C Sirkar 
and Dwijesh Chakravarty Indian J Physics 9, 553-622 
(1935), cf. C. A 27 . 23S1. t. H 

Depolarization of the light scattered by heavy water. 
S. Bhagavantam Current Sn. 4, 94(l935).^Heavy 
water supplied ns 99.5% pure was examd , with sunlight 
focused by a long focal length lens as incident radiation 
The depolarization of the transversely scattered light was 


(Oil) IICl aq, but does so in (Nil,), HCl.aq and NHt- 5 found to be 0 04, as compared with 0 OG for ordinary water. 


(Oil) .aq. Similarly It is absent in aq. solns of ply cocoll 
or taimne, but present in solns of the Na and Li salts, 
resp , indicating that the neutral solns contain the am- 
photeric ions ♦NH,CH,CO,~ and 4 NH,CH,CH,SO,-, but 
the salts the anions NH,Cff,CO,~ nnd NH«CH,Cfr,SOi"'. 
Similarly as regards />-to!uenesullonamide. Aq. join 
of urea shows a band at 1 OOS1 m, but a coned soln of the 
nitrate shows none. Connections are traced between the 


Tins shows that the heavy water mol , similar to the ordi- 
nary water mol , has only a feeble optical anisotropy, 

Helen S Hopfield 

Raman spectrum of heavy water. Edmond Bauer and 
Michel Magat. Com ft rend. 201, (567-9(1935); cf. 
C. A. 28, G635 1 — Examd. with Jig 4358 the Raman 
spectrum of D,0 contains lines at 170, 350, ~ 600, 
1207, 2389 and 2509 cm.' 1 , corresponding with those of 


exact position of the band and the nature of the adjoining 6 11,0 at 176, 500, 700, 1659, 3221 and 3435, resp.; 23S9- 

portion of the mol.; thus X is increased by proximity of n,nn — J *- u “ — - * — ,_r * — ■ , ’" n 

(Off), reduced by that of CO. C. A. Silberrad 

Raman spectra of oleum. Jean Chfdin. Comp, rend 
201, 724-6(1935). — The Raman spectra of solns. of SO, 
in II, SO, contg. up to 70% SOi shows the H»SO, lines below 
and thru absence above about 45% SO,, and with further 
increase in the percentage of SO, the gradual appearance 
of lines attributable thereto. Conclusion. On adding SO, 


2509 is a doub’et, not a triplet. 170 nnd 170 are vibration 
bands, 350-500 and 500-700 are attributed to libration 
of the mol. around 2 of their axes of inertia. 

C. A. Silberrad 

Raman spectra of iodic add and the alkaline iodates as 
solids and solutions. C. S. Venkateswaran. Proc. In- 
dian Arad. Set. 2 A, 1 19-32(1935). — The Raman spectra 
of the iodic acid as a function of concn and of the iodates 


IhS-O,, giving rise to lines at 239’, ‘535, GSS and 1075 of 
increasing distinctness as its amt. increases. C. A. S. 

Absorption spectra of colloidal metallic and organic 
solutions and absorption of metallic film* Adolfo T. 


sharp lines, which a., 
replaced by intense and broad bands in soln. The spectra 
of the solns. for a very wide range of eonens. varying from 
18 A to 0 15 A’ show an anomalous behavior regarding 
intensity and frequency shifts. From a quaf, study of 
the solid and solns , ei idenee has been obtained for the 


SSS™!, C ™?- "Sf- 065 ^( 1035 ) : «I. C. A. 25 , , 

rf.tamLrUfvS absorption bands and coeds 8 progressive disrocn. of the acid. The results show that 
r>f Ar n w-* vJT ***£*** colloidal solns the dissocn is incomplete even at conens. of 0 5 A' Sue. 
d ^d. with results m general gestions have also been put forward that the acid i* 


agreement with thore prev lously^btai^r The* atom! 
tiou spectra of true and colloidal solns of gamboge are 
'^ry similar, only the_ coefl. of absorption changing by 
reason of lateral diffusion in the colloidal soln. 

C. A. Silberrad 


gestions have also been put forward that the acid is poly- 
merized in the solns to an appreciable extent, the poly- 
merization decreasing with ddn. The spectra of the iodates 
give in general lines which have been identified w-ith the 
oscillations of the pyramidal form of the mols. of the AX, 
t> pc. K biiodate crystal has a spectrum somewhat similar 
to that of iodic acid. The presence of a new liq e | n 
9 spectrum indicates the existence of 1,0« — Ions The 
soln. of this salt behaves as if it were only a tn’ixt of 
HIO, and RIO,. Harold CerahiStx 

Sjmo spectra ol lsoptaae, di pentene ani edmene 
P. S Snntvasan Proc . Irdian Acad. Sn. 2A. tnC-io 
(l'VJS).— The Raman and the infrared spectra a re 

Mb rf fe S aSeS‘S 

auuer OI USD, pat s wings. Elm of and ocimene lend support to the them, structure tfsswtf 


(1935) (Research Paper No. 830); cf. C. A. 28. 10%i 

ini fared absorption spectra of 15 m of rubber, styrene 
indent, polystyrene, polyindene, Cellophane, onion skin’ 
translucent membrane of pith poke weed, the «eed septum 
«2£r™I ond ihe seed wing of the cotton tree, dried 
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to these compds. Although dipentene possesses a cyclic 1 action of the walls, perhaps, must be sought. 


structure, it does not give the characteristic frequencies 
given by benzene or toluene. This is attributed to the 
presence of a puckered, rather than plane, ring. 

Harold Gcrshmowilz 

Convergence error In depolarization measurements 
It Ananthaknshnan Prec Indian Acad Set ZA, 133-42 
(1935).— The scattering of light in an interference field 
is discussed, and it is shown that for the simple case of 
2 parallel plane-polarized intersecting beams, the depolari- 


11. R. Rushton 

Action of hydrogen bromide on the nitrogen afterglow 
W. II Rodebush and M L Spealman J. Am. Chm. 
Soc. 57, 1881-2(1915) —The presence of HBr or Br 
intensifies ccttam hands in the N afterglow while certain 
Other bands are weakened It appears to be the Br atom 
rather than the IIBr mol which is responsible for the 
effects M, McMahon 

* parauei uiaue-puiuiitcu lumxi.un Influence of light on the stability of bleaching solutions. 

ration at the interference maxima gives the correct value, J P. A Tucnter Chem. Wctkblai, 32, 429-30(1035). 
while at the minima the depolarization ratio is reversed The amt. of active Cli in bleaching Solns decreases after 
The av. of the depolarization taken over the whole field 70 days' exposure to daylight in filled white glass bottles 

is higher than the correct value The treatment rs extended 48-01%, in half -filled bottles 03-70% and in half-filled 

to the cases in which a lens covered with a square aperture, brown bottles 11 -29% B. J C. v d H 

and with a circular aperture, resp , is used to cone the A photochemical reaction of chlorophyll Pmil Baur 

light on the scattering medium It is shown that the ob- Ihh Chm Acta 18, 1157-00(1935) — The following sys- 

served values of the depolarization would deviate from the 3 lems mixed with photographic collodion were exposed to 
genuine values by a correction factor which involves sunlight: (1) chlorophyll, COi water, (2) chlorophyll, 

the square of the angle of convergence. It is pointed out tncthylene blue, air-free, COj free water, and (3) chloro- 

that the same results follow by treating the incident beam phyll, methylene blue, COi water In (1) no CHiO was 

as a bundle of incoherent rays Some consequences of the found; in (2) and (3) 0 5 mg. was found The resultssug- 

theoretical results are discussed and the necessity for the gest that chlorophyll in the presence of oxidation-reduction 
perfection of the optical parts used in depolarization work Systems such as methylene blue or ferric salts converts 

is emphasized Fxptl results are given which illustrate carbonic acid into O and carbohydrates. Since reaction 

the points discussed in the paper II G occurs in COj-!rec water the COOH groups of chlorophyll 

Redetermination of the depolarization of fight scatter- * itseff must supply the COi The exptf amt of IICIIO 
big in gases and vapors R. Ananthaknshnan Proc found is in agreement with this hypothesis E. O. W. 
Indian Acad Set 2A, 153-60(1935), cf C A 28. Behavior of lodostarin in light Emil Baur. I/th 
7093 • and preceding abstr — It is pointed out that the Chm Acta 18, 1149-50(1935) —A CHClisoln of todo- 

existing depolarization data of gases and vapors are gravely *tann (6,7-duodo-0-octadccenotc acid) undergoes de- 

defective, and a redetn of the values has been made with compn in light from the sun, a Hg vapor lamp or an Osram 

improved exptl technic The results obtained are stnk- lamp forming I, and tarlrtc acid (0-octadecinoic acid), 

ingly different from those of previous workers, and afford The reaction is reversible and has been measured from both 

at the same time a natural explanation of many of the s sides, at room temp, the equil follows the mass-action 
existing anomalies The genuine depolarization of meth- law Both the decompn and formation of lodostarin 

ane appears to be only of the order of 0 3%, which is in ere I-scnsitized read ions, the rate in each case is propor- 

all probability to be attributed to the highly depolarized llonal to the light intensity E O Wiig 

vibrational Raman lines The depolarization shows a Further Investigation of the decompn. of flavins by 

steady increase as one goes to the higher members of the light P. Karrer and Hans P Meerwein Hth Chm 

homologous senes, but the vatues in all cases 8re much Acta 18, 1120-30(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 3605*, 4076 1 — 

smaller than they were hitherto assumed to be Cyclo- The decompn. by sunlight of a flavin contg a tert OH 

propane shows a very small depolarization in conformity group, 9 (2'-hydroxy-2' methyl-1 '-propyl)lsoalloxazme 

with the known small depolarization of cyclohexane, while 6 (I), shows that It Is not necessary that dehydrogenatton 
propylene shows a high value as would be expected from occur at the 2 '-posit ion of the hydroxy side chain, as 

the presence of the double bond in it MeCl is more previously suggested However, the rate of decompn Is 

anisotropic than FlCl, and the depolarization factor of much slower with I than with flavins contg a primary or 

the former is much higher than that of CII« CC1« shows o secondary OH group As with the other flavins photolysis 

an extremely small depolarization of 0 15%, which is dis- proceeds more rapidly in aq MeOIf than in water 
cussed in detail It is tentatively concluded that the , , _ ® ® Wiig 

depolarization of A is ml The depolarization of H,S is Spectrum analysis F. Twyman nature 130, 609 

only 0 3% An explanation is offered for the low dcpolarl- , (1935) —It is suggested that "spectrochem analysis” 

zation of the hydride mols m general. H. G. be used tD denote the analysis of substances by their 

Active nitrogen of long duration, law of decay and of spectra, leaving "spectrum analysis” to indicate the 

increased brightness on compression Lord Rayleigh analysis of the structure of a spectrum E O Wng 


Proc Roy Soe (London) A151, 567-Rf( 1935) —The 
catalytic activity of the walls was reduced to a min when 
they were wetted with H,SO, or HPO, With HPO„ 

In a large bulb, the glow remains visible for 6 hrs or more, 
and the reaction is probably of the sec order When 
Apiezon oil is used, the reaction is apparently of the first 8 
order Photometric measurements of the luminosity made 
white the gas is being compressed show that the intrinsic 
brightness varies as the square of the concn of the active 
material Thu indicates a bimol reaction, in which the 
<«ess of neutral Nt mols takes no part, confirming the 
observation that the time of decay at const vol between 
Z standard intensities is, at low pressures, almost inde- 
pendent of the pressure At higher pressures, some second- auuumung 
ary cause for the action of neutral gas, eomparabte to the 9 Ra is described 


Variation of detonation spectra with nature of sur- 
rounding gas (Michel Livy, Muraour) 24 Raman spec- 
trum of the esters of some denvs of p ketobutyric acid 
(Milone) 10 


Light polarizers Alvin M. Marks Fr 784,487, July 
22, 1935 A transparent polarizer is made by suspending 
a transparent isotropic support in a soln of an optically 
active substance and evapg the solvent so that a crjst. 
layer is formed on the support 

Activating substances Rafab Produits Radium Berne 
soc anon Swiss 171,809, Apr 16, 1935 (Cl I If?/) App. 
for submitting solid or liquid substances to the action of 


4— ELECTROCHEMISTRY 


Electroflltrahon in eleetzolysis of gels Jean Swynge- 
dauw Compt. rend 201, 821-3(1935); cf. C A 28, 


o riSK 

5764* — The phenomena of cathodic and anodic swelling 
previously described can be summarized in the statement 



-I — Electrochemistry 


that if in any region the direction of the gradient of ionic 1 quinhydrone against Pt: and S " 


i{ opposite, depression Isoelce. depression is also shown 
to be due to electrnfiltration. C. A. Silberrad 

Theory and practice of chromium plating. H Mecha- 
nism of chromium deposition. S. D. Biryukov. S. 
\takareva and A. A. Timokhm Korroston u Metal!- 
mU\z 11, 193-201(1015) -See C A 29. 1717‘ 

Leopold Pessel 


const, current of 50 m ill lam peres was passed through 
The magnitude of the increased positiveness obtained 
with any one depolarizer depends on the work /unction of 
the cathode, i. e., the work required to remove electrons, 
and on the “electron affinity” of the depolarizer, i. e., its 
ability to reduce the potential of the electrode to its normal 
potential against its own ions With a Riven depolarizer 


Throwine cower of electrolytic baths. Albert Portevra * the values of the jingle electrode potentials become more 
and Michel Cymbohste C<mpt rend. 201. 810-21(1915) . ne 2 and the *ork function increases in the order of metals 
cf. C. A. 29, G510L — With the spiral 1 jarrangeinent previ- 


ously described the throwing power (II) has been plotted 
against current density, D ( •» 0-5 A /sq dm.) for ordinary 
baths for Cd and Zn (cyanide), Sn (Na,SnO,), Ni and Cu 
i sulfate), and Cr (CrO,) for varying temps ID. and 
concns (c) As D increases fl diminishes j;ic«pt for Cd 


and the *ork function u 

giv en above The first 5 depolarizers are arranged in the 
order of decreasing positiveness against Au and are prac- 
tically the same for the other cathodes. The relative 
values of electron affinity must increase in the same order. 
On the assumption that all cations present in a soln, may 
be considered as depolarizers, “overvoltage” of any de- 


nd Cr, such increase affects the yield of Cu and Ni but 3 polarizer as well as of H * is considered the result of electron 


little, increases it for Cr and diminishes it for Cd, Zn and 
Sn, n decreases with rise m T for Cu, Cd and Zn, and Ni 
in a coned bath, but in general vanes little for Cr; with 
increase m c it increases for Ni up to a limit, and changes 
little for Cu and Cr. increase in cond of the hath may 
cause an increase or decrease in II C A. Silberrad 
Electrometric control of displacement reicbons Su- 
zanne Veil Compt rerd. 201, 885-7(1915) , cf. C /t 29, 

53o9‘ —Electrodes of Pt and Zn previously connected to 
an electrometer were inserted, the Pt was placed first in 
aq. CuSOi (e g , 0 2 K) and the e m f. developed on 
inserting the Znelectrode plotted against tune. Thee, to f. 
first measured (I 19 v ) decreases to a mm. (0 98 v ) 
after about 0 5 hr , and then rises to about 1 16 v alter 2 
hrs , remains approx, steady for 1 hr , and then becomes 

irregular. (Results vary with form of electrodes and 

concn of bath ) It is considered that the phenomena 5 has been used 
point to the chemical being merely accessory to the Volta 
effect, and that the initial decrease int.m.l is a secondary 
Volta effect caused by replacement of the Zn surface of the 
cathode by a Cu one C A Silberrad 

The current flow between a small (point) glow cathode 
and a very large (infinite) anode in glow discharges with 
varying gases. F. Keller. Z. Phyuk 97, 8-33(1935). — 

In the rare gases, diffusion streaming and gradient flow 


affinity and other effects such as adsorption of II Into the 
metal and gas films Janet E. Austin 

Chemical detection of the use of azides in the prepara- 
tion of electron tubes II Fritz Mikrockemie Ifj, 1C2-8 
(1935) —In a previous paper, C A 29, 5374 *, it was 
pointed out that the chem examn. of the mirror deposits 
in electron tubes can give practical indications concerning 
the method used tn making the tubes In this paper it is 
shown that the detn of the total N content of the mirror 
deposits gives pos proof as to whether azides were used in 
the manuf of the tubes The tubes which have been 
made without the use of azides contain only about 1-2 y of 
N per tube When the N content of the mirror deposits is 
distinctly higher, it is certain that azides, usually BaN«, 
have been used The exact quantity cannot be detd. in 
this way but some idea as to whether little or much azide 
‘ ’ ’ be shown W T. II. 


Elec, furnace for heat-testing refractory products (Fr 
pat. 784,105) 19. Elec furnaces for melting glass (u. s 
pat 2,018,883-1) 19. 


Electric batteries. La compagme generate de piler 
... )llcau , lU( BUU uw Wonder IV. 784,413, July 22, 1935. Anodes lor 

can be distinguished. The diffusion stream takes place 6 k? * tene so ft h eZn - NI f . Cf type are composed of pure 

.1 . -T .. , ... .... . -.1. 1 . . n- rlrefi-nlvtlr* 7 n n1Tnv»<r with T>t» whirh ic nnlnntil.. n -te 


when the electron density in front of the cathode is suffi- 
cient to make Up for the fall in concn This current 
streaming obeys the theoretical law. With too small an 
electron density, gradient current Bow is observed. 
Measurements are made on Nj, HiO, Oi and H*. S. T 
Reactivity of carbonaceous materials in the electric arc. 
M. S. Maksimenko and Ya. M. MarkovskiT. Metollurz 
10, N o 2, 81—7(1975); d. C. A. 29, 7193’ —la an atm. of 
N the loss m wt. of the C electrodes is 4-5 times greater 
than in A because of the formation of (CN). C»H, is 
formed in a II atm. and CO in a CO, atm. The quantity 
of these gases formed vanes with the type of C electrode; 
those of petroleum coke are more reactive than graphite 
tetrodes. _ H. W. Rathmann 

nitrogen in arc -furnace steel and deoxidation by car- 
slag. Isao Hayashi. Tetsu-lo-Hagane 21, 707-22 
(1935), — The high N ir -- * ■- " "" 


electrolytic Zn alloyed with Tb which is preferably 0.75- 
0 9% of the wt. of Zn. 

Galvanic battery. Henry W. Brownsdon and Richard 
Chadwick (to Imperial Chemical Industnes Ltd ). y. S 
2,018,942, Oct. 29. A homogeneous, malleable alloy of 
Zn with less than 0.5% of Hg is used for the manuf. of 
pressed cup-shaped battery containers. 

Galrsalc battery. "Petr tr” Chenxcsche Fabr it A.-G. 
Fr. 784,181, July 22, 1035. In a battery depolarized by 
air the liquid electrolyte contains a substance capable of 
swelling, e. g., starch products, in amt. such that the liquid 
is not sufficient to cause complete swelling. The pos 
electrode is surrounded by an impregnated paper which is 
so slowly permeable to liquid that during the swelling 
operation no liquid reaches the electrode. 

Storage batteries _ Albert Strasser and Walter Ger- 


(1935), The high N in elec, steel is due to CaCN, pro- g mann. Swiss 175,782, July 1, 1935 (Cl. 109). To the ac- 
duced in carbide slag by the reaction between CaC, and N ', tire mass for Pb accumulators is added c. p metafile Si 

in the furnace. The reaction between CaCN, in the slag 

and the metal bath is assumed to be CaCN* 4- 2(FeO 
CaO + 2(Fe, Mn) + CO + N,; CaCN, + 

— ' Ojp + 2C -f- N, The N, liberated goes into the 


bath The greater the N content of the bath, the more 
nearly complete is deoxidation; and the lower the temp, 
of the bath, the more CaCN* is produced in stag. 

«•» ., , Tomo-o Sato 

ine reaction mechanism at a graphite anode V 
Smvonen. Suomen Kttntsltlehlt 8B, 35(1935) (in Ger- 
m ™y- . . , . E. E. Jukkola 

Organic depofanzera. W. H. Hunter and L. F. Stone. 
Ph ? s - Gum. 39, 1 139-47 (1935) . — The single potentials 
f erro '^ rTI - w-nitroamtine, azobenzenesulforuc 
, ,, ’ * a ?r quinone-qmnhydrone against cathodes of Pt, 
• Ag, Ni and Sn; 3,3 '-diammoazovybenzene and 


* — iy P metallic Si, 

preferably in the colloidal form. 

Electric cell ol the Lalande type. Martin L Martas 
and Edmund H. Becker U. S. 2,018,563, Oct. 22. A 
battery with a Zn anode is used with a caustic aJkairelec- 
trolyte soln. contg. about 1% of an added Mg Salt such as 
MgClj, MgCO, or Mg phosphate, and about 2% ©f an 
added reducing agent such as Na formate and h\dro- 
9 quin one. 

Electrolytic condenser. Samuel T. Cole (to Aerovox 
Corp.). U. S. 2,018,480, Oct 22 Structural features 

Electrolytic condenser. Werner Herrmann and Ertcfi 
Evers (to Siemens & Halske, A.-G ). U. S. 2,018 522 
Oct. 22. In producing an electrolytic condenser, a sparine 
strip of fibrous material such as paper or doth is soirallv 
wound on at least one thin metallic ribbon so *« com 
pletely to enclose the nbbon, and the wound ribbon is 
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moved through an electrolyte end afterward is wound o 
score 

Electrical conductor Ilenn Bicnfait and Willem L. C. 
van Zveet (to Radio Corp. of America). U. S. 2,018,313, 
Oct 22 A solid nonconducting core or core formed of 
material not freed from oxides or other metal eompds is 
provided with a coating comprising finely divided particles 
of metal such as 2n coated with Ag and mixed with an org. 
binding agent. 

Electrical resistances Steal it -Magnesia A -G. Fr. 
784,325, July 22, 1035. Conductive materials, such as 
charcoal, graphite, metal powder or metal oxides, in a fine 
state of division, are suspended In etherificd compds of 
cellulose to which softening agents, resins, waxes or filling 
materials may be added 

Electrolytic deposition of metals Bauinduslrie A.-G 
(Biag). Fr 784.574, July 22. 1035 


4 Ballenttne (to Solar Industries, Inc.). U. S 2,018,434, 
Oct. 22. An epp. for generating aeg. Jons substantially 
free from pos ions in air at atm. pressure and suitable for 
treating air of houses comprises a metal anode which may 
be formed of sheet metal, a resistance wire of N»-Cr alloy 
adapted to serve as a hot cathode, and a source of a. c 
by which the wire is energired and the anode given a 
potential difference Structural details are described 
Obtaining coherent masses from powdered materials 
The British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd. Brit. 431,509, 
July D, 1935 A mold for mfg cemented carbides by the 
application of heat and pressure comprises a relatively 
heavy W or Mo tube supporting, by a shoulder, a hollow C 
tube within which the charge is compressed by plungers 
The assembled mold is placed between C blocks and 
clamped between HjO-cooled electrodes, the current be- 
tween which beats the metal tube, which acts as a heat 


Electroplated master phonograph records. Alexander 3 reservoir and reinforcing member for the C tube. 


Apparatus for decomposing or vaporizing liquids by 
means of a submerged electric arc. Kurt Wappler. 
Gct. CIS, 161, Sept 3, 1935 (Cl 12*. 4). 

Noncontact making relays. Erich Habann. Brit. 
431,801, July 10, 1935 In app. for generating or ampli- 
fying elec, oscillations with the aid of finely divided mi- 
of these, tcruls, e. g , oxides, having a neg. resistance character- 
istic, the oxide, etc . is present as a coating on cores that 
are good conductors of beat and electricity. Thus, Pt 
pellets of about 0 1 mm diam and coated with ViO* are 
mixed with similar pellets coated with MniOi in the pro- 
portions already known for mixts of the powd. oxides 
The metal of the oxide may be used as core and, in case a 
mixed oxide coating is desired, e. g„ ZnO and CuO, the 
core may be a suitable alloy, e g , of Zn and Cu. In an 

. alternative arrangement, Pt wires are coated with the 

2,018,703, Oct. 29. Structural $ desired oxide, e. g , by spraying, drawing through the 
molten oxide, electrolysis, e g , of vanadates or ztneates, 
or, in the case of ZnO, by sublimation or by coating the 
wire electrolyticalJy with the appropriate metal and then 
oxidizing 

Electrodes for rectifiers Harold B. Conant. U. S 
2,017,842, Oct. 22. A Cu plate is heated in a furnace 
having a temp of 1060* until a coating of an O compd » 
formed on it, then cooled to about COO*, quenched in a 


G Russefl (to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc ). U. S 
2,018,471, Oct. 22 Various structural and mfg. details 
Electrolysis Pemtalsoc.anon Swtss 176,639, July 1, 
1935 (Cl 44a) A bath for the electrolytic production of 
an oxide layer on A1 or A1 alloys contains a sulfonic acid of 
an aromatic hydrocarbon such as benzene-, naphthalene-, 
or anthracene-monosulfomc acid. 

Examples arc given 

Electrolytic apparatus "Elm” A -G fur elektnscbe 
Industrie Ger. 618,002, Sept. 2, 1935 (Cl. 48o 14). 
See Austrian 140.522 (C A 29,3611*) 

Electrolytic apparatus for making thin sheet metal. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co Ger 618,213, Sept 4, 
1935 (Cl 48n 9). See Brit. 419,764 (C A 29,2863') 
Electrolytic cell suitable for producing oxygen and 
hydrogen. Andrew C Brown (to Compressed Industrial 
Gases, Inc) " “ «-* 

details 

Anodic oxidation of aluminum and its alloys Alumi- 
num Colors, Inc Ger 618,195, Sept 3, 1935 (Cl 48o 
10). SccTr 758,545 (C A 28.3007*) 

Silicon carbide Henry P Kirchner (to Carborun- 
dum Co ) U S 2,018,133, Oct 22 A small proportion 
of buckwheat hulls or the like is added to a charge of sand, 
C and sail for producing SiC in an elec furnace. 


Protecting metals against corrosion Socictfd’exploita- 6 bath of heavy mineral oil having a temp of at least 70‘ 


i des cables Hcctriqucs, systime Berthoud, Bored 
Cie , and James Bord Swiss 175,038, Apr. 16, 1935 
(Cl 44a) Metals are protected against electrolytic 
corrosion by covering them with a noncorrosive coating in 
direct dec contact with the metal and capabte of convey- 
ing electricity from the metal by a flow of electrons. In 
the example the metal is coated with bitumen or fiber 
contg free particles of C 


and then cooled to room temp, in a bath of relatively light 

mineral oil. _ 

Electric fuse. Vernon Hope. U. S 2,018,556, Oct 
A fusible element comprises a metal of low m p embedded 
in an arc-quenching pow der such as marble dust and boric 
acid is held in contact with the surface of the metal to 
cause the metal to run when it is melted by an overload 


Mixture for liberating alkali metal. Percy L Spencer 7 Discharge apparatus N. V. Philips' Gloeilampem 


(to Raylheon Mfg Co ) US 2,018,815, Oct 29. 
mix! suitable for supplying alkali metal in elec discharge 
devices comprises a stable alkali metal compd. such as 
CsCl together with Cd 

knfiurtion iurnaees. Ivar "RennerTelt. Brit. 432,712, 
July 29, 1935 A furnace wilh an open magnetic core 
having pole pieces adjacent to the hearth is provided with 

1 or more arcing electrodes arranged - •* 

the furnace Cooling tubes for the rr. , ... 

Cureless induction furnace operated with three phase 
current Heracus Vacuumschmelze A -G and Wilhelm 
Rohn Ger 616,900, Aug 7. 1935 (Cl. 21*. 18 03). 
Addn. to 572.445 ( C A. 27. 28SS) . 

Electric combustion furnace for organic chemical 
Rudolf Engeland Ger 618,466, Sept. 10, 
1935 (Cl 42 1 3 02) 


fabneken. Brit. 431,923, July 17, 1935 An artificially 
cooled Hg-vapor discharge tube having a gas-filling has an 
internal diam of less than 3 5 mm. and the Hg-vapor 
pressure is so high that the potential drop in the discharge 
path exceeds 150 v persq cm Cd or 2 n may "be added to 
the Hg in the form of amalgams In 1 form, the lamp is 
constituted by a cylinder of quartz of internal diam 2 mm 
the upper part of e and wall thickness 2 mm , the W leads being surrounded 
provided. by insulating material and sealed into the lamp through 

intermediate glass members composed of SiOj 833, B,O t 
8 4. Al,Oi 2 9 and CaO 0 4% sealed to the quartz. 

Electron discharge tube contammg a gas such as neon, 
argon or helium Charles J Kayko (to Sparks-Withmg- 
ton Co ). US 2,018,174, Oct. 22. Various structural 
details 

Electron emission elements Chester H Brasellon (to 


. ,, - _ wtiuim Ciaiiuoa cicmcnu vnesier n oraseuon \io 

, e “'y heated salt bath furnace Siemens-Schuck- 9 Sirian Lamp Co ). U S 2,018.993, Oct. 29 A pasty 
iwerke A -G (Tohann Sehneof. inventorl. Ger filR.- mul is rnrmnt n.rn. u.r-n. w«rw. --.I 


A "G (Johann Sc hnepf, inventor). Ger 618,- 
7u‘ if* (Cl 21*. 15 01). Preliminary fusion of 

the salt is effected by a heating element resembling an 
tiec immersion heater, which is embedded in the salt. 

Apparatus for lomzmg air or other gases Rudolf 
Aueroacn ((o General Elec Co). U. S 2,019,333, Oct. 
29 Structural and operative details 
Apparatus for generating negative Jons Earle W. 


mixt is formed contg BaCOi, SrCOi, BaCI, and distd 
water, the paste is spread upon a supporting member such 
as a wire and the assembly is heated in the presence of O 
to convert the BaCl* to BaO and then at a higher temp 
to convrt the BaCO, to BaO 
Light -sensitive cells N. V. Philips' Gloeilampen- 
fabneken Brit. 431,746, July 15, 1935 A photoelec 
device comprises a base plate of metal, e g , brass, or of C, 
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which carrier a photoelec. sem icon d active layer of Sc, Cu 
iodide, CujO or Mo sulfide which h xcpd. by a thin harrier 
Hyer of artificial resin Irom a metallic conductive elec- 
trode, e. g.. a translucent An fitm, the boundary between 
the Se and harrier layer! 1 icing within reach of the light 
rays. The resin may In- applied to the Sc layer as a soln. 
of a rhOH- or cr<sol-CH,0 resin in ale. and, after the 
evapn. of the solvent, the resin fs further hardened by 
heating to about 200* Alternatively, if the harrier 
layer is made of polystyrene, which Is sol in CCI„ no subse- 
quent heating alter evapn. of the solvent is necessary 

Suppression layer cathodes for photocells. Tranz 
Bother. U. S 2,010, «9fl, Oct 20 Jn producing xup- 
prcssion layer cathodes with a Cu base and an oxide 
coating, the base is coated with a thin Layer of another 
metal such as Au which is not of the alkali group and then 
healed to cause the Cu to diffuse Into anil form an alloy 
wnb the other metal and to effect oxidation of at least part 
of the Cu so diffused to form on oxide coating over the 
alloy Cf C A 29.2032*. 

"Clean-up" material suitable far use in thermionic 
valves John D McQuade (to Kernel Lalwiratoncs 
Co ) US 2,018,005, Oct. 20 A mut of comminuted 
Cu alwut 2.7-50% la used with comminuted silver -colored 
active "clean-up” material such as a Ra-Sr-Mg alloy and 
aerves to render the material more readily seen, by giving 
color contrast 

Thermionic cathodes Siemens nicctnc Lamps fc 
Supplies Ltd , I’crcy D Oakley and John N Aldington, 
lint 431,810, July 10, 1937 In a high-pressure, metal- 
vapor discharge lamp, the emissive electrode consists of a 
core of emissive material surrounded by a helix of Ta 

Glowing cathode Alct -Ges Rrown, Roven Sc Cie. 
Swiss 174,419, Apr. 1, 1035 (Cl. 112) A discharge tube 
cathode made of graphite coated with a metal of m. p. 
about 2000*, e. g , Mo or W, Is described. 


Cold cathode electric discharge lamp containing gas 
auch as neon and argon, 1'ranz Itother (to Rodahte Co.) , 
U.S. 2,018,074, Oct 29. At least 2 gas components auch 
os Ne and A are used for producing dcscrilicd color effects. 
CL C. A. 29, 413*. 

Discharge lamps The General Electric Co. Ltd., 
Victor J. 1 roncisand John W. Ryde. Rnt. 431,051, July 
12, 1035. In a high-pressure metaf-vapor lamp having a 
double -walled envelope, blackening of the walls of the 
inner discharge tube is prevented by providing a gaseous 
or vapor filling in the space between the walls; the filling 
may be O, II, air, 11,0 vapor, S vapor, COj or N|0 in 
specified amts The glass that may be used for the tube 
has the rompn , SiO, M, CaO 15, RjO, 8, AljOi 21, NaiO 1 
and naO 0 5 parts 

Positive column gaseous discharge lamp containing 
neon. Leo L Reck (to Claude Neon Lights, Inc.). 
V S 2,018,020, Oct 22 Various details are descried of a 
lamp contg Ne together with 0 07-1 .25% of A, Kr or Xe 

Electric Illuminating lamp for operation on alternating 
current and containing • rare gas such as neon and mer- 
cury Jean M L, de JJcaufort and Anton Ledercr (in part 
to Lrncst A. Ledercr) U S 2,018,347, Oct. 22. Vari- 
ous details. 

Electric Incandescent lamp. Mary R. Andrews (to 
General Elec. Co ) US 2,010,331, Oct 20. A Sep 
heated body of carbon is placed adjacent to but out of 
direct contact with a lighting body contg carbide of Ta 
Ilf, Zr or Cb 

Electric Incandescent lamp filaments Samuel Rulxn 
(to Strian Lamp Co ). U. b 2.018.470, Oct 22. Metal 
wire filaments such as those of W or Mo are coated with a 
mist, formed from a compn of Th oxide about 09 ami Ce 
oxide about l part through which about 25% of R oxide 
is distributed. Cf. C. A. 29, 414*. 
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Recent developments In cotor photography Gustav rcas in reducing grainmcss depends Jargciy on the photo- 
Grote. Phot. horr. 70, 149-M(lu34), cf. C. A. 28, 6 graphic material. O. I). Miller 

* ** **’ *• Fine-grain developers. Lfippo-Crainer. Phot, Korr. 

71, 49-50(1935). — Many rerent investigations have 
verified L.-C.'s contention that, at equal values of y, the so- 
called fine-grain devrJopcrsshow noadvantage over normal 
developers. In a recent paper comparing certain fine- 
grain developers with ddd. M.-Q developers, Schwarz 
(preceding ahstr.) found that the only difference was a 
longer exhaustion life for the fine-grain developers. L.-C. 


7179’. — A summary. M. W Seymour 

The flash exposure. W. R. Histop. Process !.n tracer’s 
Monthly 42, 2<>7-fi( 1035) . — The flash exposure in half- 
tone screen work, tievdes overcoming the inertia of the 
emulsion in the shallows, improves the gradation of the 
reproduction and the printing d. of the shadow dots. 

A. Murray 

A photographic development effect. R. Odilo Hofmann. .. 

Phystk. Z 36, ()7)(19 13). — It is shown that 2 images 7 points out that this Is to be expected because of the much 
made at different light intensity levels, hut which ultl- higher concn. of developing agents. H. Parker 

mately will be oi equal d , develop at unequal rates in Do emulsion and developer alone determine fineness of 
the initial stages of development. The image made at grain? I'Ji. Strauss. Phot. Ind. 33, 721 -3(1 935).— 

the lower Intensity level appears first J H. Webb Much stress is laid on the developer In published articles 

Acceleration of development by thiocarbamldes. on the subject. R. points out that factors such as the 
Lfippo-Cramer. Phot. Korr. 70, 147-8(1931).— When time of development, time of exposure, quality of the 
almost unripcned (such as lantern) plates arc bathed exposing light, etc., should not he overlooked. In 
for 1,5 mm. in a 0 001% soln. of thiosmammc or thio- * making enlargements, the optics of the projection ms- 
carbamide before being developed m bydroquinone, a chine, and the contrast and surface of the paper ujed, are 
remarkable acceleration, without any production of fog, Important in delg. the graininess in the print. C. I). M. 

'J 1 the early stages of development. High-speed Different factors determining the behavior of a photo- 
plates show, however, considerable fog, in addn. to a graphic developer. M. C. F. Reukers. Chem. Weekblad 
. l u„f-“. CCe,CraUOn n } development. Acceleration can 32. 328-9(1035) . — A short review of recent work on the 
P fK>r to well-known appearance of influence of different factors, espccialfy p n , on the be- 
.,r^? an .^ U0I1, i “I. high-speed plates when thio- havior of developers (C. A. 27, 5200; Kcmdcrs, C A 
sinamtne or thtocarbamide in comparatively large amt. 28, 6377*). Conclusions: Hydroqmnone is 6 time, more 
nsnrnAmi M F' errI 7 ndded to the developer. This 9 sensitive to p,\ changes linn metol. Hydroqumonc de- 
pvewkmlartzatkm has not been found, with any one of vetops from p, t 0 6 on, metol from p,t - 7 on. AtL 
L i y la,ea 0 * lvc , * "»"• tL r low M ™>d 10 fi I© 1 1 »£th substances g,ve equal ds. At fower L 

be required for a pract.cally useful reversal Process both increase the induction period, metol less than hydro- 

p ^ . hi «• , 2*V oek qumonc. If errors due to p„ as well as to the induction 

K,,2 19 , G f2 rgr &hwaf *- Pf Il °d are eliminated the blackening d. Is a linear function 

oi l no of ? ,u 5 sr of V* e l^ofwties of developer concn. The influence of KRr is considerably 

Mr L , developers leads to the conclusion more at slightly lower fin; it causes increased iniWtmn 

IMt very littfe difference exists for .qua, d. end 7. Pro,. „m« [or lqd^ |m «mef” j„ USKS t TSST 
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at Pa - 9 practically all action during short developing 1 stances, i c , certain esters of vat-dye leuco bases, while 
periods is due to metol, at pn 8 8 the hydxoqumone can or <* difficult control in oroeessms- In- 

as well be omitted The most effective mixt. is 1 part 
raetol to 3-5 parts hj droqumone B. J. C. tan der H. 

Sensitizing photogravure tissue Alois Heigl and Karl 
Stbtzer Reprodukiion 6, 159-61(1935).— Various Pa 
control sets are discussed in connection with the KjCrjOj 
bath While for C transparencies sensitized tissue 
may be kept under refrigeration for months, this is not 
considered applicable to photogravure A C trans- 
fer may show only slight evidence of scum on glass or 
celluloid, and Still form a heavy scum on Cu A. M. 

Influence of water on the sensitivity of photographic 
emulsions Andr6 Charriou and Suzanne \ alette 
Bull soc franc phot 22, I56-8{1935) —See C. A. 29. 

4276* P W. Vittum 

Desensitizing properties of iron mtrosulfide Jacques ... 

Duclaux Science tnd phot. 6. 321-2(1935).— NaTe*- a Photographic developer. Charles V,. Bennett (to 


satisfactory, are difficult to control in processing 
corporating actual dyes in the emulsion layer offers the 
advantage of advance detn of both shade and concn of 
the dye. Here certain polyazo dyes are used Sensi- 
tization of the new material is not complementary, but 
displaced toward the long-wave end of the spectrum, 
i. e., the yellow layer is green-sensitive, the magenta 
layer, red-sensitive, and the blue-green layer, sensitive 
to infrared to take advantage of the addnl. transmission 
of the dyes in this region The entire production and 
processing of the Gasparcolor material now in use are 

described. H A. Kurtzner 

l a photographic 


(NO)jSi (prepn given) is a sol black compd . 
marked desensitizing properties. Details are given, the 
best results being attained by long immersion in a soln 
of the compd A tendency to stain is diminished by 
adding ale to the bath Unlike some dye desensitizers, 
the compd shows no sign of sensitizing action at high 
diln Fogged plates may be cleared by treatment with 
the compd followed by exposure to infrared radiation. 

L. C S. Brooker 

Characteristic surface for the VilUrd effect. HI 
Hans Arens Z. mss Phot. 34, 125-35(1935); cf. 
C A 26, 3740 , 28, 7182*. — In continuation of the pre- 
vious expts with a low-speed, non -color-sensitized film 
emulsion, 2 other emulsions, 1 of which is of large gram, 
have now been used and A 's earlier results have been 
quabtatively confirmed. It is considered that the results 


Photo-Cast, Inc). U S 2,018,657, Oct. 29. Borax 
and acetone are used m developers such as those contg. 
pyrocatechol, etc They stabilize the developer against 
atm. oxidation although it is operative at temps as low 
asO*. 

Photographic development baths I. G Farbemnd 
A.-G. Ger. 016,890, Aug. 7, 1935 (Cl. 676 13 01). 
Addn to 012,492 (C. A. 29, 4686') The chlorobenzo- 
tnazole used according to Ger. 612,492 is replaced by a 
denv. thereof, e. g , a methylchlorobenzotiiazole. Cf. 
C. A. 29, 4685 r . 

Photographic emulsions B. Kankelwitz Ger. 618,- 
354, Sept. 6. 1935 (Cl. 576 8 01). Mists, of Hg salts 
and Au salts are added to photographic emulsions, to 
eliminate gray and yellow log 

Tanned images Kalle & Co. A.-G. Fr. 784,190, 


agreement also with those of Wood, Sc ha um, Volmer 5 July 22, 1935 Colloid films sensitized by aromatic zutro 


and Longer banns, although the present investigation 
more extensive, since it includes the independent variation 
in intensity and tune of the white-light exposure. 

E. R Bullock 

The concept of inert gelatin A Steigmann Phot 
Ini 33, 293-9(1935) — S defines inert gelatin as a 
gelatin which is almost entirely free from sensitizing 
substances He considers that ripening sensitizers would 


be better termed ripening accelerators, since when added 6 deposit images ( both 


denvs which acquire tanning properties under the action 
of light (Mg l-nitronaphthalene-8-sulfonate, o-mtro- 
benzyhc ale , Na 4-mtronaphthalene-l ,8-dicarboxylate, 
and Na l-mtro-8-metbylnaphthaIene-4 -sulfonate) are ex- 
posed to light under a negative and then treated in known 
manner to obtain tanned images Cf. C. A. 29, 7842*. 

Combined sound record and colored picture films 
BHa Gaspir. Bnt. 432,404, July 20, 1935 The metal 


o a restrained gelatin they exert a desensitizing action 
on continued ripening E R. Bullock 

Restraining substances in gelatin, and the age of the 
animal A Steigmann Phot Ini 33 , 270(1935) — 
Calf gelatin is richer in restraining substances than is the 
corresponding gelatin from cattle Putrefaction in the 
liming operation is also of influence, this renders the re- 
straining substances more readily removable. E R. B 
Structure of negative layers P. Wiegleb Schicetz. 
Phot -Zlg 37, 93-5(1935) — The grammess of a negative 
depends not only on the structure of the original emulsion 
but also on the developer and the degree of development. 
For fine gram development, U suggests the following: 
mrlol felon 1 Ifi tr . Nj.qi. 7.1-100 t H.n 1 I 


I record i 


I pictures) are 


produced in 1 or more layers of a single or multi-layer 
photographic material that has color-forming substances 
incorporated in the said layer or layers, either prior to 
or subsequent to the formation of the metallic images, 
the layer(s) being afterward so treated as to produce a 
colored sound record and colored pictures at the metal 
image or nonimage points The color-forming substances 
comprise any substance which, when incorporated in the 
photographic layer, can be converted by oxidation, re- 
duction, diazotization, etc , into a dye or pigment and 
which permits of selective destruction of the color in the 
required manner, they may include a substance which is 

. ,. itself colored but which is convertible into a dye of a 

letol (elon) 16 g , NatSO, 75-100 g , H,0 1 1 , this soln different color to form the finished sound image. Various 

lobedild for use with an equal vol of either 11,0 or 1 % methods for carrying out the invention are described 

borax soln E R. Bullock Thus, the dye-forming substance may be converted by a 

The Agfa step color chart Martin Biltz. Phot Ini B developer into a dye, at the points of the developed Ag, 

> na j.— j - .«». . described in Bm. 2562/1913 ( C A . 8, 2657) ; by this 


33, 740-o2(1935). — This chart, introduced in 1931, 
been used m numerous exptl investigations of emulsion 
coatings and light filters A description is given of its 
optical characteristics, including hue, reflection, bright - 
””*« e tc ; the precision of measurements afforded by the 
teh- : "'i the'Vv’aJ'iation of artificial light exposures 
■* C. E. Meulendyke 

Recent processes for- the reproduction of multicolor 


tablet,. ; 


method a blue image may be produced in a layer contg 
o-naphtbol by using a developer contg diethyl -p-phenyl- 
enediamine hydrochloride, followed by the use of Fanner’s 
reducer to remove the Ag Or the oxidation method 
described m Bnt 379,679 ( C A. 27, 2892) may be used 
Preferably, however, a method is used in which the forma- 
tion of the dye is independent of the Ag image, the latter 


subtractive pictures (Gasparcolor process) Bela GispSr 9 being effective only for the selectivedestniction of the 
‘ ,r,,t " ' ox - #1 dye or dye-forming substance, among several examples, 

Zn femeyamde, diffusely incorporated in a photographic 
layer, preferably before the formation of the metallic 
sound and picture images, is developed by ferrous oxalate, 
Prussian blue color being formed which is subsequently 


Phot 34, 119-24(1935) —A discussion of the 
relative ments of additive and subtractive processes is 
followed by a review of previously proposed theoretical 
multilayer films, m which 3 emulsion layers, each carrying 
a dye or dye forming substance, are coated in super- 
position Each layer is sensitized to light of a color 
complementary to the final color of the layer. Their 
imperfections are discussed The dye forming sub- 


converted into reversed sound and picture images by 
a bath contg thiocarbamide and HCl. Ni dimethyl- 
glyonme or ZnCrO, may alternatively be used for producing 
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ml mill yrJJovv images, rrsp. A leuco lose, which u 
subsequently* oxidized to form llie dye, may be incor. 
pointed in the layer ns a finely tinkled deposit, e. R . a 
salt of phosphotunRxtic, molybdic or tannic acid. The 
diffusely fonned dye is then destroyed at the imafc_<w 
nomroage portions, c s,o' itNnlml in lint. S' 1 i.'IS 
(C A 28,.>'i , ),S l '7,l«'i , '(f A ■ 28, 3014*), 30* ,1SS (C d 
28*3015*) and 317,102 (C A 23. 3015*); or the dye- 
formmR substance mav t>e first destroyed locally and f 
the retrauuhr then convrrttd Into the dye hy further 
treatment Cf (’ .1 20, l»l* 

Carrier for the recording of sound oscillations or picture 
impulses Cornells J Dippcl (to N -V Philips' Gloei- 
lampenfahriel.en) V S 2.01 ’>,2 1 5, Oct 20 A cutting 
I»\cr contains Rflatm and a sulfomted castor oil 


Photographic papers I’uul Dau. Get. 618,353, Sept, 
fi 1035 (Cf. 574. 2 0-’). In the mamif. of highly lustrous 
photographic papers with the aid of nq. emulsions of rear, 
paraffin wax, shelhcor like imternK. more stable products 
are obtained by using emulsions whwh hate been prepd. 
lty meeh. disintegration without the addn of diem, emulsi- 


fying agents, . . 

Multi-color positive photographs or cinematograpmc 
pictures. John C. Thornton U S, 2,01S,1P*H>, Oct. 

22 Numerous operatise de talk arc described. _ 

Printing colored pictures. Anton JasnnUi.Ger. 
r. c.t'i n mi:. /f*l 7,7 J 


Gifi,S42, Aug 6. I Wo (Cl 57d (>). Addu. to «5S5^i)2 
(C A. 28, 12*»2*). Details are given of a modified 
process of the hind described m Ger. 583,2o2 In which 
dyes not contg salts are used. Cf. C. A. 29, 4-0*. 
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Bromine oxide, Br,0. V Brenschedc and II J. Schu- 
macher. Z phynk Chem B29. 356-S(lP35).—l he reac- 
tion between JigOand fir* m CCi, soln. results in a product 
contg. more than 46% Br,0. Methods of prepn and 
analysis arc given U decomposes in light according *- 


K MIDDLETON 

;13 5. To prep. Kb,IrBr, 11,0 use Q large excess of IibHr. 
1 or Ir(lI,0)Pr,rbj pour a soln. o( 5 g Na,(IrPr,) 411,0 
into a so In of 5 g. KbBr in 20 g. 11,0 with const, stimnjr 
A granular ppt results after tillering and drying in the 
air, found Ir 24 6%. RbBr 21 S, volatile Hr 30.4. Cs*Ir- 


the reactions Hr.O — Hr, + >/* <>«. Br«0 + CC1. — « Hr, 11,0, Cs,Jr,Br„.2H,0. Ag,Ir(OJI)Pr, and Ag,lr- 


COCi, + Ur, + Cl, and at room temp in the dark in 
few days according to the same reactions G. M. M 
Lower oxides anil sulfates of Iodine, ltama K. Uahl 
and James li Uartingion. J. Ckrm. See 1935, 1258-03 
—I, m UNO, (d 1 4) tlocs not gi\ e 1,0, Action of UNO, 

(d. 1.5) on 1, Rives livgroscopic yellow 1,0, Hot coned 
11,80, reacts with 1UO, to give yellow, granular, nonhy gro- 

scopic 1,0, which heated above S3* forms 1,0, (cf. Muir, ... 

C. A. 3, l‘Cp>). An intermediate product is an cqumiol. s glacial AeOll until free from Cu 
imxt. of 1,0, 1!,SO, cud 1,0, l!,SO« (cf. Millon, Ann tinilly ether 


chm.ph\s. 12,336,345, 353(1844); J prakt Chen, 34, 
321(1M5)). Adding I, to 1110, in hot cored. 11,30, or 
heating HIO, and If, SO, until I, is evolved gives 1,0, * 
ll,SO,_witl, a small amt. of 1,0, U,SO. 1,0, SO, .1/2 


(Oil) Cl, were prepd H. II Messroorc 

Preparation of cuprous chloride. Charles B. Dewitt. 
Chemist Analyst 24, No. 4. 15(1635) .—Mix SO g. of 
powd. CuO and 04 g of powd Cu in a dry flask, odd 20<> 
<X of coned IIC1 while shaking constantly. II the solid 
salt Is desired, use o slight excess of CuO and from tin 
soln ppt. the solid hy adding 506 cc. of water Allow to 
settle, decant off the mother liquor and wash the rpt, with 
... . ... . ~ ** and then with nle and 

W T. II. 


Hydrates of monocalcium silicate. Jacques Lcfol 
Ccmp! tend. 201, 06^-72(1635). — Application to the 
ppt fonned by CaCI, and Na silicate dned over CaCi, 
(of compn. 1.2 CaO SiO, 211,0, the 0— excess CaO being 


H,0 (Chrftien, Ccmpt rtnd 123, 814(1566)) could not atl-orbcd) of the static method' and that of dehydration 
be produced. Oronircd O, contg. S-lOVo Oj givxs yellow, nt increasing ten, ' ' " ‘ *" - — — — 


- - - • -- - -.- A temp (cf. C. A. 23. 722* ; 29. 1025*) indi. 

granular, hygroscopic I.O, from I, vapors On heating . cates the exigence in addn. to tliat with 2 5 11,0 of liy- 
nW. ra » ?.n. .< 'Arm-.! roster Dec SncU d rates contg. 1 and 2 !f t O. C. A. Silberrad 


above 83® 1,0, is formed .. 

Amorphous and crystalUxed oxide hydrates and oxides 
XXIII. The formation of crone by the oxidation of ferric 
hydroxides and ferric oxides. The existence of Iron per- 
oxide* compounds Alfons Krause, E. Kcmmt*. P. \\ys- 
rvnski and J. 8imeU. Bee. dSB, 17o4~f3(1035); cl. 
C. A. 29, *,53* — The derrndenee of O, evolution on 
concn. of the reactants in the system K-S.OrTI,SO, 


The reaction between potassium permanganate and 
oxahe acid. O. M. Lidwrll and R. 1*. Bell. J, Chem. 
Soc, 1935, 1303-5 —Contrary' to Launcr (C. A. 2d, 452s) 
the reaction rate at const, pit is essentially independent of 
the C,0, concn. The presence of the complex (Mn- 
(CiO,),) is confirmed by the decompn. of KiMn(C,0,)i— 

... -- 311,0 in acid solns. at a rote corresponding to the reaction 

studied. Under conditions where no O, was evohed. J of KMnO, and UiCtO, over ranges where reaction b slow, 
addn. of ferric hydroxides or ni fate caused O, evolution A neutral soln of the salt is more stable than the KMnO,. 

" n< . <r ' rc ' 0 *H' 0 , IIiC,0,imxt. and suggests that II * is involved in the roac- 

!5Sf!zJ clTec,s > d'Wndmg on the strength of don which dels, the rate of oxidation. 1\ D. S 

-p. rates of soln. Too slow soln. lowered Electrometric and analytical evidence for the composi- 


acid and their n 


Cnmhln'sKnn* nt . L ' Jv, ,nf » . e solus- were prepd. (A) from a soln. of CuSO, by adding 

lemarchands and P Saunit^* “ sl,R ' ,t cxct " ;s of centrifuging and adding a small 

.—See ’ C A 29 S2tU' - * r 5 o 2 * ot 1IC1 °* l .° rrevent hydrolysis and (B) 

B«wwiw. . G °* from I1C10, in excess with basic CuCO,. When soln, 

Pine-^rd ,i^„| Me ' 01 ‘ X ab °'* were titrated eleetrometncally with a quin- 

■”SSi! , E?*isSS r reS^£ l SSfta 


V^, h V !7S V’ r "-, IIn r i' «Kll«l »nd th. Olu. uln 

Up rnth 11,0, filtered and when evapd octahedral crystals 
a bv lJc ' nfTt!,es ore formed of 

compn. 11,0 4 55%, Jr 27.4, KBr 36 6 and volatile H r 


H a O. L. Sslirtiner ard A. Sieverts. Z. a**arr, 'ajj*rni 
Chem, 224, li‘,7-72(I H 3.->). — The binary* system RrSO,- 


H,SO, and the femry svstem Be?Or-H^O,-H.O were 
studies! from — fv toliO* Methods of prepn. and testme 
are given. The eutectic for BcSO.-H.O is „t -IS® and 
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C. A. 28, 4950'). ni used to measure the susceptibilities 
of 23 complex org Pt compds. contg. bivalent Pt « i 
central ion and 4 or C coordinated groups The measure- 
ments indicate that, without exception, all of these compds. 
are diamagnetic, contrary to the predictions of Bose's 
rule The implications of this in connection with Paul- 
ing’s theory are discussed. The values for x be ,n the 
range -0 472 to -0-292 X 10"* \V. \V. Stifler 

The trichlorides of iridium 111 Aquo dipymhnes 
Marcel Del fptne Ann ehim (111,4,271-81(1935) — 
See C. A 29, 3"33 s . G G 

Bromodipyndine derivatives of Iridium Madeleine 
DcUpine-Tard. Ann chim |11], 4 , 292-300(1935).— 
See C. A. 29, 3934'. G. G. 

The constitution, optical activity and photochemical 
behavior of platinum complexes I. I. Lifschitx and \V 
suosutuees nniuuzuus 10 rraomie ii FroentjcS Z On org atfgrm. Chem. 224, 173*93(1935) — 

Ciusa and Francesco Bellmo GaJ cUm. Hal 6S. 401-4 3 fl-D.chtorobij(Mc 1 1 sulfide)Ft[<MeEtS),PtCl,l, ra. 127* 
(1935), cf B , C d 27,241 — A better yield of tetraiodo- <« -4- 24, The «-isom,r .* "mod hv Minr 


the solid phase is found as ice and the tetrahpdrate. No 
hexahydrate was observed under any conditions Iso- 
therms of the ternary system were made fort)*, 25", 50 'and 
75* where up to 65% HjSO, the solid phase is the tetra- 
hydrate while above 65% it is thought unhyd BcSO, 
exists Raymond H Lambert 

Formation of nux-erystals with tin monoxide Erich 
IlaveL. ifenatsk.66, 197-200(1935); cf C A. 27. 1S38 — ------ 

— Mix-crystals of SnO with oxides of Fb, Mn, Pe, Znand s The trichlorides of iridium 
Ca were prepd by pptn from soln The oxides of Co, ' ”” 

Ni, Mg, Sr and Ba are not taVen up by the SnO lattice. 

The colors produced by the mix-crystals are described 
Those contg Cd, Fe and Mn were found to give x-ray 
powder -diagrams almost identical with those for pure 
SnO, whereas those contg. Pb give a somewhat altered 
diagram, depending on the quantity of Pb. E. R R. 

Some substances analogous to graphite IV, Riccardo 


furan (I) than that by the method of prtpn. already de- 
scribed (C <4 21, 2686) can be had by agitating at 50-60* 
a ii. ixi of aq pjTomucic acid and aq Hg(0\c)j (4 mols ) 
(acidified with AcOII) until pptn is complete, treating 
the tetramercunofuran tetraacetate with I in aq KI, and 
purification of the pptn with Met CO In 1 expt., the 
product crystd from C»H« gave a eompd C.OI,, i e , the 4 
analysis ot a tetnuodofuran, which m 253*, and which on 
recrystn from MejCO was transformed into I The de- 
compn of I to a graphite was earned out by the method 
used in earlier expts The product obtained at 300* was 
heated in N at higher temps The following data give 
the temp , the percentages of C, of I, of ash and of O of 
the 6 products' 300“, 32 62, So 69, 0.323. 10 37; 400*, 
63 01, 7.83, 0 55, 2S 00. 500*. 78 25, 0, 1 46. 20 ~ 


. . . prepd. by heating 

the 0-compd. to 130* for 30 min. and crystallizing from 
petr. ether in the absence of light, pale orange needles, 
m. 63*. a- and 0-Dichlorolus-di-Et sulfide l*t, GI,Pt- 
(Et,S),, also were prepd. (cf C. A. 24 , 2900). a-S- 
Ethyl-a-lhiolactic and platinum, Pt(CHiCHSCtCOO),, 
(I) is prepd from MeCH(Srt)CO,II and K.PlCl, in a 
KOIl soln The greenish while eompd , recrystd from 
1 1 ale -benzene soln , m 203-9* (dccompn ) The 0- 
form (II) is prepd. from the a- on exposure to the quartz 
Ilg lamp or better to direct sunlight in aq soln The 
crystals are yellowish green, m 184-9*. a-Dichlorohis- 
5-cthyl-w-thiolactic acid platinum (III), m. 149-50*, 
crystallizes from a soln of I in cotd 10-12 N IIC1 The 
S-isomer (IV), m 1G3-4*, is formed by heating I in 5 A' 
11C1 The optically active isomers ol 1 and II are prepd 


03 01, 7.83, U 5S, 38 OO, oval , 78 25, U, 1 46, 21) 39, 1 "<= opuouiy «ui<s ivuiuns ui , urn* « uic prcpu 

600°, 87 35, 0, 0 50, 12 15, TOO*, 91 90. 0, 0 56, 7 54; s m the same manner as the inactive salts, with care to avoid 


910°, 96 85. 0, 0 55, 2 60 The compn of the particular 
graphite (II) from beating at 500* approaches (C,0)n 
The O in the 910* product is probably still present in the 
bndge form AH the products have high adsorptive 
powers, e g , whereas the adsorptive power of furan 
graphite (prepd at 500*) for HgCi, is 111 S%, that of 
II is 283 62% C. C Davis 

The salts of HSbF, Willy Lange and Konstantin 
Askltopotdos Z anorf al/gem. Chrrn * 


(1935) — Soly ol NaSbl « in 11,6 at 20" is ISbtl'g per . 
<U* -3.379. easily sol inCH.OH. C.H.OH; (ClI,),CO 
It decomposes without melting Soly of KSUF, in II, O 
at 20* is 1022 g per 1 , dj* — 3.384 It begins to smter 
at 2S5 and decompose Soly . of NIl,SbF« in H,0 at 0* 
is 1187 g per 1 , dj* — 3 205 It sinters at 315* with de- 
compp_ Soly of RbSbF. in H,0 at IS* is 502 5 g per 


racemization The active a -eompd. m 205-6*. The 
0 -, obtained from the a- by exposure to the quartz Hg arc. 
m 1S0-2*. The optically active form of III m 140-2*, 
that of IV m 170-1*. The active forms readily undergo 
raecnuzation and mutarotation There probably occurs 
a hydration to [(H,0)Pt d-\ ethyl thiolactic a«d| t J with- 
out splitting of the spiran type complex. The polan- 
m «tnc bchav tor or a- and 0-forms is that of the W erncr- 
3o9-Sl 6 Ramberg formula necessary for eis-trans eompd. formation 


without the spiran structure. The results add weight to 
the validity of the Wardtaw hypothesis R. II L 
Complex compounds of cobalt, nickel and copper with 
amides and Imides Magneto-chemical studies L 
Cambi and Trtmolada Oaa. dim ital 65. 322-33 
(1935). — The paper contains the exptl part of a discussion 
of the magnetic behavior and constitution of complexes 


1 ; d'« - 3 055 It sintenTat MOV and m*^0* wfthMt 7 h / C - («/•_ -- »• a . nJ de ^ s wl ' h r ,b ' var, ° us 

much iimn.™ -t mn \ vci.t- nn _. 7 classes of Cu, Ni and Co complexes derived from amides 

and vroides which give the biuret reaction. The following 
data give the magnetic susceptibilities (at 294* (abs ) 


much decompn Soly of (CH|),NSI>I*« in 11,0 at 0* 
^ * Vtt 1 . dj* — 2 078 U decomposes at about 
356 Solubilities in 11,0 dipbcnyI-l,4’-bis-diaxomum- 
anumony hexafluonde, Ci,H t N,(SbF«), at 0* — 106 5 
Sfl , SMTxbum wmimony hexafluoride, Cntt-iN,0,- 
HSbF, ’/i H,0 at 28* —5 125g /I , brucinantiraonyhexa- 
fluonde. C„H»N,0,HSbF, 11,0 at 23* - 2 545 g per 1 ; 
eocamc antimonyhexaSuonde C|iH„NO,HSbr« at 27* — 


..jagnetons) Ni(C.H.O,N), 811,0 (I), 10 50, 

the caw.pi Ui(C,ll^W')v2lliQ, (HI. by dvhyititm 

of I at 105*, 15 45; the eompd Ni(C,H,0»N),.2C,H»N - 
211,0 (III), prepd by letting II stand in CJItN, 16 70, 
Ni(CaII<OiN)> 3(H,NCII,CH,NH,).2H,0 (IV), 15 75. the 


12 120 g per f, CnHwNiO.HSbFi'iLo" decomposes at 8 Ni(C.II.O,N),^riOH (V), from evapn 

256*. CnHoVAHSbF. '/, 11,0 at 253*; C.,11, NO,- of ' '* 


HSbF, m 178 6* without decompn Soly of NaPF, H,0 
in 11,0 at 0* is 1032 g per 1 of anhyd. S3lt; dl* — 2.309. 
wj , **' **ll* in water produce an acid soln. due to 
hydrolysis while the P compds are stable Equil • 
Oil- OH- 

(SbF.)- qri (SbF.(OH)^.)- 


r- 


f- 


(Sb(OH)^-. The 


i Properties ol P hexafluorides and Sb hexa- 
to diHerence in ion sizes are discussed 
_ . . Arthur A. Vernon 

nn Sn^ r tb ! m J- S ? 7 - n Complex platmnm com- 
vh A and W Asmusscn K t K 

>. cf - A. 28 , 4950'.— The Guoy app , pre- 
viou ly used for the study of complex Rh compds (cf 


aq -ale K phthalimide and Ni(OAc),, 16 60; the 
eompd Ni(C.IL0,N),^(H.NCH,CII,NH,)^H,0 (VI), 
from V and II.lv Cl I, CH, Nil, in EtOH, violet, 18 20, 
|Ni(C,HiN,),l Cl, .211,0 (VD). 14 95, Ni acetoaeetonate, 
Ni(C»H,0,), (VID), 17 I. Ni(C.lLO,N), 2MeNH, (EX), 
2 40. Ni(C,H.O,N), 2rtNH, 211,0 (X), 2 40, Ni- 
(C.H.O,N),2C.H^;H, (XI), 4 70. the eompd Ni- 
(C4H.O,N), C,IIioN, 411,0 (SI), from sucemimide (XIII) 
9 and piperazine, 3 40. the eompd Ni(C,II.O,N), C,H„N, - 
11,0 (XIV). from XIII and putrescine, 3 70. the eompd 
Jvi(C,It.O,N), CtHitN, H,0 (XV), from Xiu and cadav- 
enne, 4 80. the eompd Ni(C,ILO,N,), "C.H.NH, 7H.O 
(XVI), from hydantoin, Ni(OAc), and iso C,H,NH>. 
yellow, 3 20, the eompd Ni(C,IT.0N.), 211,0 (XVH), 
from dicyanodiamidine (XV HI), 3210: the eompd |Ni* 
(C,H.O,N),IK, 4H,0 (XIX), from ale. XIU, Ni(0\c), 
and KOrt, yellow, hydrolyzes in water to I, 1 40. the 
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eumbd INifCiHiftN’WKi.lSIW (XX), prepd. from 1 violet, 0.82; the eompd . _ ICu(CiIIiOjNj)i]Ki CltiO 
ma l^midc L ( Ni(OAc)l and ^0^. jellcw. hy^p.c. 

n„ni. .ml I'firi. mv-vinlfi . 10 00 : the 



VNilC. itlo'.NiV.HlKj fill.O (XXVI), from malamide, s from phcnobarbital, CofOAcji and KOf.t, viofet-rcd. 
Ni 0\c , and KOI t, red, very hygroscopic. 3 fiO, the 22.10, «he eompd |Co(C,H,0,N 1 ),H, K. (XL), from ox- 
comt>d iNi(C*I!*OiNi)i1Ki 2II»0 (XXVII), 2 70, the amide, Co(OAc), and excess of KOI t at high conen , 
eompd' |Ni(CioIIi*0,N,),|Kt 1211,0 (XXVIII), from ate. bright red, 14 40 XXXVIII, XXXIX and XL are unstable, 
d-teucylRlycytglycine, Ni(OAe), and KOI t, orangc-yel- absorb moisture and decompose by oxidation. I IV, 
low. hygroscopic, r,00. the eompd Cu(C*U,O f N), - VII, IX, X. XI and XIV were prepd by Tschngacff (fler 
5>C l il 1 NIIi (XXIX), from XII. CuCl, and iso-RuN’II,. 39,3181(1000)) Compds similar to XIV and XV, but 
9.31, the comp,l Cu(C,II,0,N), 2C,II.NH, (XXX), of indefinite compn becau sc _ ofiiolymcnra bon i, were also 

(rom XHI, CuCIi and ollylamldc, 0 02, the eompd 3 prepd by T I to VIII and JDfrX to XXXVII are para - 

Cu(C JUOjN), 2C«HtNH, (XXXI), from glutaramidc, magnetic, whereas IX to XII, XIV to AVII and JUX to 

CuCl> and tso-BuNH,, 0 SO, the eompd. [Cu(CiH„- XXVIII ore diamagnetic Ilascdontlietnagneticsuscep- 

0,N,) t H,)Kt^II,0 (XXXII), from barbital, CuCI, and tibihties, the constitutions o( the various complex compds , 
KOLt, violet, 0_3fi, the eomfxl (Ca(Cnff,»OjN,MI.|K, - anti the corresponding structures of the amides anil Wildes 
2H,0 (XXXIII), from phtnobarbital, CuCIi and KOl't, from which they are formed, arc discussed C C, D 
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Polarigraphie methods in analytical chemistry I Theo- 
retical introduction H J Antwciler Z anal Chem 
102,385-03(1035). cf Ileyrnvksi.C A 19, 2‘m. 26. 
3444; Kemula, C. A 26,8, Majer, C A 27,2002 

W. T II 

The sulfur content of Illuminating ga* as a tource of 
error In analytical work A levini Z anal Chem 
102, 412-18(1033). — Analytical data arc given winch show 
that ppts of CaO, MgO, Mg,t’,0,, I'ciO,, A1,0, ( NiO, 
CuO, ZnO and KC I often weigh too niuc h after ignition 
because of the S present in the gas used for heating 
W, T. It. 

Little-known qualitative Inorganic reactions Lucjan 
Sxnajder. Frremysl Chem. 19, 13-18(1033). — Unfamiliar 
qual reactions arc gtven for Ag, Pb, III, Cu, As, Sh, Sn, 
Zn, Mn. Cr, I c + + , Ni»*. Co * \ AI, Co, Mg. Na, SO,—, 
SO, , BO, , I", CN”, CNS*. Kcfcrcnccs are given 
to original articles in the literature A C. Zachim 

Chemical analysis by hydrogenation. II ter Meulen. 
Bull. soc. chtm (fit. 2, 1002 -l( 1015) .—Gauthier (C A. 
29, 3027*) has studied some of the methods of ter Meulen 
(C. A. 23, 5875; 28, 20 IV) who now makes crit com- 
ments on the work. \V. T. It. 

Quantitative analysis of solutions by spectrographic 
means, O. S Duflcndach, I'. II. Wiley and J. S. Owens. 
Ind. £»g. Chem., Anal. EJ. 7, 410-13(103')).— An un- 
condensed spark is passed between a suitably chosen solid 
electrode and the soln. to be analyzed. The resulting 
spectrum is photographed and from measurements of the 
relative intensities ot certain spectral lines, the analysis 
is made. Na, K, Mg and Co have been detd. in this way 
m concns. corresponding to their occurrence in human 
unne. The results are within about 2% of the truth. 

Improvements in methods of dealing with small quan- 
Htiea of liquids and precipitates. lies erley L. Clarke and 
H. \N. Mermancc. Mikroehemie 18. 280-08(1035) — 
Convenient capillary siphon pipets, a steam-jacketed 
«psu!e for evapn , the use of dosed tubes for pptn. with 
rf,S, use of AcSf f in place of If,S, and a micro-distg. app. 
are described and illustrated. These improvements re- 
sult from work in the Bell Telephone I jibs, in N. Y. 

Notes on the Pregl method of micro s ns iysisT’ Josef 
Untemucher, Mikroehemie 18 , 312-15(1033). — The 
“"'f™. 1 ! 01 ' Wore every analysis of a hydrocarbon is 
, « by introducing a glass stopcock in the tubing that 
frnm bottle. After releasing the pressure 
t om Canui tubes in the usual way, all danger of contami- 


nating the contents with glass splinters isavmdcd by sealing 
the tubes again and then heating with a 2 >3 cm long blast 
flame in such a way that the tnlic can be bent back and 
opened just below the constricted part W T II. 

Microchemlcal notes XII I. Koscntlialer Mtkro- 
ehemte 19, 17-22(10.33). cf C A 28, KM* —Under the 
microscope the more rapid reaction of red HgOas compared 
with yellow HgO can l« shown with Nil,, NallRO, or 
KHSO, Typical crystals of vanillin compds. can lie ob- 
tained with IJa(OH)t, Cn(OH)t, Fb(0 Ac),. Na, CO„ 
NaOII, NaOII in MeOH, ZwikUr’s pyrulme-Cu reagent, 
acid added to the alk. soln., and Ilr 4- IIHr. Many 
phenols, such as phenol itself, o-crcsol, ro-crcsol, f*-cresol, 
vanillin, thymol, guaiaeol, rr-napbthol, /l-naphtlioj, pyro- 
6 catechol, resorcinol, hydroqtnnone, orcinol.phloroglucinol 
and pyrog-illol, as well os apomorphinc and acctoacetic 
ester, give charactcnstic ppts. with p-diazonitramlinc 
Phloroglucinol and pyrocatcchol, in addn. to those men- 
tioned in a previous paper, also give cryst. ppts. with 
trivial 


gives 


Zwikkcrs’ Cu-nyridmc reagent, l’rontosil, the 
name for 2',4'-diamino-4-azobenzenesulfonamide, 
characteristic crystal* with the K salt of tetran/trito-d,- 
ammmo-Co, or-anthranulnoncsulfonic acid, AgNO,, Hg- 

7 (NO,), and Cu(OAc), W. T. II. 

New procedures for carrying out electrolytic spot tests. 
II. Tritz Mikroehemie 19, 0-10(1015); cf. C. A. 24, 
310 — A theoretical discussion of some possibilities with 
or without an outside source of clec. current, Rnd with 
stationary or rotating electrodes. W. T. II. 

Notes on the J. Lawrence Smith fusion. Mark O 
Lamar, Wallace M. Hazel and Wm J . O'Leary. Jnd 

8 L ng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 7, 420-31(1035).— Difficulties in 

getting accurate results in the detn. of Na and K are likely 
to result from insufficient grinding of the sample, incom- 
plete mixing with the CaCO, used, use of too low an igni- 
tion temp, and failure to correct for the small Mg con- 
tent of the NaCl + KC1 obtained. \V. T. If. 

Use of cupferron in spectral analysis Oskar Baudisch 

Ark to. Kemt, Mineral. Geol. I2B, No. 8, 0 pp.(1035). In 

spectral analysis it is often desirable to obtain spectra free 

9 from the Fe lines. To remove Fc from samples such as 
e. g., a mineral water, it is advantageous to add IIC1 and 
cupferron reagent. Cu is removed at the same time. 

Pix indicators. Chns. I). Mullin. Textile Colorist 57 
518-20, 680-02. (108-70(1035).— A rather complete alpha! 
beueal compilation, with cross indexing of dyestuffs used 
in colorimetric pa detn*., with Colour Index and Schultz 
nos., common and chem, names, formula, color and form 
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pa range, color changes, soly., prepn of indicator solns , 1 a p d. between tbc eke trod os of 0-8 v. while stirring 
conen generally recommended in pg detns ar.d titrations, v '- ' n “ f ’ ,u ,1 " rin " •>“ *WimlTOi won, 

comments, recommendations and suggestions, and refer- 
ences, where possible It is of interest to dyers as indi- 
cating the pn of posable color change of dyed foods 


Chas L. Mulhn 
Theory of neutralization indicators Maria Mercedes 
Rodriguez Repo Andes asoc quint farm. Uruguay 38, 
3-30(1035) — A general review C. E. I'. Jeffreys 
The use of styryl dyestuffs in qualitative nueroanalysis. 
P. Krumholz and E Krumholz Mikrochemse 19, 47- 
54(1935) • — Heterocyclic bases which contain a CHi group 
in the o-position to the tnvalent K atom can condense 
with aromatic aldehydes to form styryl denvs The con- 
densation products thus formed are yellow but yield red 
or violet salts as a result of tautomensm If such a 
styryl dyestuff forms a difficultly sol double salt with 
heavy metal halide, the dyestuff will behave 


base and yield red salts even when formed in a yellow 
soln In tins way very sensitise tests can lie made for 
Ag, Au, Pd, Pt, Cu, Hg, Sn, Cd, Co, re. Bi and Mn 
W. T. II. 

Dipicrylamine as a micro-reagent for potassium, ru- 
bidium and cesium C J van Nieuwcnburg and T van 
der Hook Ihkrochemit 18, 175-8(1933) — Poluektov, 
C A 28, 2042’, has advocated the use of dipicrylamine 


with Nt. The current falls during the electrolysis from 
80 to about 10 milliampercs After 10 mm. wash down 
the tube with a fine jet of water and increase the p. d. 
to 0 0 v After 3 more min , cool, rapidly replace the 
electrolysis tube with a shorter tube contg. water, dip the 
electrodes m ale. and finally m ether, and dry 1 min 
To del Pb — Add, to the sola contg. not over 6 mg. of 
Pb, 2 ml of coned UNO, and dil to 12 ml. Heat nearly 
to boiling with a microburner and maintain this temp, dur- 
ing the entire electrolysis while stirring with Ni. Use a 
p d between the electrodes of 1 0 v. but this is not cnt. 
and higher potentials can be used. After 7 nun wash 
down the sides of the vessel and in another 3 min. ter- 
minate the electrolysis as described above, the results 
are about 0 02 mg high with 4 mg of Pb To sep. Pb a ltd 

_ Bs — Add to the soln contg not more than 0 mg of 

univalent 3 either metal, 1 ml. of coned HNOj, 2 dropsof 50% hydra- 


Na, CO, soln s 


hydrate soln and water to roaLe about 12 ml. Elec- 
trolyze at CO-70*, with Nj stirring and an anode-cathode 
potential of 0 8 v. After 10 min , when the current will 
have fallen from 70 to 10 milliamperes, wash down tbc 
sides of the tube and electrolyze another 2 min with a 
p d of 0 9 v Remove and weigh each electrode as de- 
scribed abo\ e W. T. H 

Determination of al umin um m nickel -chromium and 


a spot t< 


for K The reagent is equally 4 nickel chromium-iron alloys A survey of available 


useful for the identification of K, Rb and Cs under the 
microscope, as the crystals produced by the reagent are 
characteristic W T. If 

N ew macro- and micro gravimetric method for determin- 
ing copper G Spacu and C. G. Macarovici Z anal 
Chem 102,350-2(1935) — In previous papers (C A 17, 
1772, 18,2300, 19, 3444) it has been shown that sensitive 


methods T red P. Peters Chemist Analyst 24, No 
4, 4-10(1915) — The removal of Fe, Ni, Co, Cr, Cu, etc , 
by electrolysis with a cathode of Hg is recommended 
When this is not convenient, the use of cupferron is recom- 
mended to ppt Fe and heating with HCIO« to oxidize 
Cr*** W T. H. 

Determination of small quantities of antimony In zinc 


testsforCu**canbe madeby forming deep blue, ffocculent 5 alloys Trank W. Scott. Chemut Analyst 24, No 4, 


ppts such as [CuBzd (SCN)i] , (CuDzit I,] and (CuTld 
(SCN)i|, which are complex compds similar to the am- 
momates and in these formufas Bzd and ltd represent 
resp benzidine and tohdme Since the pptn is quant 
the ppts can be filtered off, ignited to CuO and weighed 
To the aq soln of Cu salt com g not more than 10 tng of 
Cu in 50-75 cc of water, add 40-50 cc. of 1% NH.CNS 
soln and follow this with 10-20 cc of a 2% soln of either 
tenzidinc or tolidine in ale The thiocyanate should cor- 
respond to 4-5 times the theoretical value hut the benzi- 
dine should be used in only slight excess F liter off the 
tduc ppt , wash thoroughly with water, dry, ignite and 
weigh the residual CuO The results are excellent For 
the microdetn of approx 5 mg of Cu, add 20-25 cc of 
the thiocyanate to 20-25 cc of soln and use only 4-0 cc 
of the benzidine soln After filtering, the color of the Citrate 
will darken as a result of oxidation, but this does no harm 
W T. If 


Application of controlled potential to microchemical 
electrolytic analysis A J Lindsey and H J S Sand 
Analyst 60, 739—44(1935) — The rmcromcthod described 
in this paper is not only suitable for detg Cu, Ag, Cd, 
Hg, Pb, Ni and Co but also for sepg Bi from Pli and Cu 
from Sn and other metals, this cannot be accomplished 
with the electrodes recommended by Pregl and without 


10-17(1935) — To 5 g of spelter add 50 ml of 13 r t water 
and, very slowly, 10ml nfeoned HNO» Nextadd60ml 
of eoned HCf and boil (he resulting soln until it become* 
sirupy. Neutralize with coned KOH until Zn(01I)i 
ppts Add 20 ml of coned HC1 and sat. with H»S 
\\ ash the ppt formed with 1 2 N HCl which is said with 
lliS Dissolve the ppt. in 50 cc. coned HCl + a httk 
KCIO, Tvap. to 10 ml after fil terms Add 50 ml 
- 6 of 10% tartaric acid soln , and add the mixt slowly to 
150 ml of a soln contg CO g Na,S and 40 g NaOIf per 
1 I liter and wash with very dil. NaiS soln. Make the 
filtrate slightly acid with HCl and again sat with Hits 
Tiber off the sulfide* of As, Sb and Sn and wash with 1 2 
.V HCl which u satd with H,S. Treat the filter and ppt 
with coned HCl and KClOi, dil to 100 ml and filter, 
wash the residue well. Evap to 50 cc , add 2 g. KI and 
evap. to 25 ml to volatilize AsCb Neutralize with KOH, 
7 add 1 g of tartaric acid (at least 20 times the wt. of Sb 


present) and ondize with IliOj (10 ml of 3% soln is 
usually sufficient). Bod to decompose or expel the greater 
part of the excess peroxide, cool slightly and add 2 5 g 
of oxalic acid crystals. Bod 10 min to remove CO,, dil 
lo 100 ml and sat with H»S After J5 min dil, to 250 
ml. with boding hot water and introduce II, S for another 
Tiltcr through a filtering crucible, wash with 


•ntrol of the cathode potentiaf Suitable app is shown a II,S water, ale , CSt and ale , dry at 105° and weigh 


•s of 5 drawings and the method of working ■ 

scribed The inner, or working, electrode is the ordinary 
IVegl cathode with the beads removed Instead of a cen- 
tral wire anode, as recomzn ended by P , the anode is the 
outside electrode and is made of thin gauze By using 
this large electrode, it is possible to keep Ihep <1 due to 
onmie resistance in the electrolyte small and if suitable 
depofarircrs arc used it is possible to maintain Ihe varia- 
imn of anode potential within narrow limits < 

_ \\ T II 

■ j du cro -electro lytic determination of bismuth and 
lead and their separation by graded potential A J 
Lindsey Analyst 60, 744-41(1935 ).— Vein of B, — To 
* T ot more than 6 Bi, add l ml of 

loncd UNO,. 2 drops of 50% hydrazine hydrate <oln and 
sufficient water to make 12 ml Heat to IXJ-70* and elec- 
trolyze in the app described in the preceding abstr with 


SbiS« (cf F. W. Clarke, Chem. Meset 21, 124, T Henz, 
Z anotf Chem 37, 18) W T II 

Direct titration of barium salts with potassium chromate 
in the presence ofrosohe acid as indicator. Application of 
the method to the analysis of sulfates and in particular to 
the determination of sulfur in pyrite and in slags A. V 
Vinogradov Ann chtm anal chtm appl 17. 2S5-KS 
(19-L,); c f C A. 28, 4333*, 43-14' W. T. II 

Microdetermmahon cf bismuth as bismuthyl iodide 
I nednch Ilecbt and Richard Reivsncr Z anal. Chem 
103, 2S3 8(1935) — btrebmger and /ins, C A 22, I29S, 
1926, described a rmcromelhod for detg Bi as BiOI 
The method has been studied anew and some slight modi 
fi cations were suggested. To the ni(NO,)a soln contg 
not more than 0 01 g of HNOj add DIN KI soln drop 
wise until the soln al>ov e the black Blit shows a yellowish 
tmt. Dil with water to 8 tv. and heat for a few nun on 
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^Sr£^BS? Ul Add oi»5mo« of the mate fate of S present in different kind, of compds and 
to Ught rea, lustrous u . . . , . . d ^ mechanism of the reaction between oxides of 


KIsoIn. for each 0 5 mg. of Dt present and a drop of methyl 
red indicator soln Add 1% NHt soln. until the indicator 
begins to change from red to yellow. Heat 1-2 mm on 
the gently boiling water bath, allow the ppt to settle, 
filter through sintered glass, wash 3 times with hot water, 
dry at 103 s and weigh The results are not very accurate 


to study the mechanism of the reaction between o 
S and the various absorbents which are present in the 
combustion tube filling It was found that SO* or SO, is 
the primary product of the combustion and it is almost 
entirely the latter that is present in the final combustion 
product. The SO, is absorbed by the metallic Ag placed 
m the tube and retained as AgSO, III. Analysis of pore 


Determination of 


small amounts of boron by means of 8 compounds containing carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and 


quin alizarin G Stanley Smith. Analyst 60, *3o~39 
(1935) — Feigl and Krumholz ( C A 24, 2400) made use 
of the fact that quinalizann, as will as other hydroxyan- 
thraquinones, yields highly colored solus mooned HrSO* 
and on the addn of H,BO, a marked change in color takes 
place which can be used for identification purposes 
About 0 002y of B can be detected by means of a soln of 


nitrogen Ibid 3GG-8 —As a result of numerous expts 
the hypothesis is advanced that in the thermal decompn 
of substances contg N, simple products arc first formed 
which are eventually converted into only N, and NO, 
The ratio formed appears to be a function of the manner 
in which the N is linked in the original org. compd For 
amines and amides the ratio of N, NO, “ 74 2G, 


qmnalizarm in 93% H,SO, Suitable concns of If, SO* 3 nitriles, mtro and heterocjclic N compd* the ratio 


for the colonmetne detn are obtained by dilg 9 vols and 
4 vols , resp , of coned H, SO, with 1 sol of water The 
latter soln is much less sensitive but is better for detg 
larger quantities of B The reagent is prepd by dissolv- 
ing 10 mg. of quinahzann in 100 ml of H,SO* (9 1) 
Suitable standards arc obtained from a soln obtained by 
dissolving 5 mg of H,BO, per 1 of H-SO* of the above 
concn The method can be used for detg 0 003 to 0.25 
mg of H»BO, To del B in Al-Si allo>s, treat 0 5 g. of 
sample with 20 ml of 10% NaOH in a large Ni crucible 
After the initial attack subsides, evap nearly to dryness, 
add 20 ml of water, boil and pour the resulting soln. into 
30 ml of G0% H,SO* Make up to exactly 100 ml 
Place 1 ml of this soln and of the standard »n sep , small 
comparison tubes, add 8 ml of coned H,SO*, mix, cool 
and add 0 5 tnl of 0 01% alizann soln Compare the 
colors. \V T H 

The oxalates of calcium, strontium and magnesium J. 
Haslam. Analyst 60, G0S-72(1035) — Goy (C A 8, 
478) showed that CaC t O< 11,0 is formed from boiling solns 
and can be dried at 100-105° Dick (C A 23, 4634) 
recommended drying by washing the ppt with ale and 
ether but Moser and von Zombory (C 4 24, 4725) ob- 
tained results 1 6-3% too high by D ‘s method The 
expts. here described show that there is a slight pos 


41 59 The O values obtained by the method described 
are within 0.3% of the truth and the errors ore largely a 
result of errors in the detn of H and C W. T. H 

Modified method for the determination of cobalt by 
the use of a-mtroso-fl-naphthol Archibald Craig and 
Louis CuldrofT Chemist Analyst 24, No 4, 10-14 
(1935) — Tvap the combined filtrates from 2 basic acetate 
pptns of Te + ** to 200 ec , add 5 cc of coned HC1 and 

4 50 cc of glacial AcOII Heat nearly to boiling and add 

gradually 300 cc of hot reagent (75 cc of 50% AcOH for 
each g of solid reagent) for not over 0 1 K of Co Keep 
hot for 2 hrs , filter, wash 10 limes with 12% HC1 and 10 
times with hot water, dry and ignite to Co,0*. the results 
are satisfactory W T. II 

Spectrophotometric determination of copper in ores and 
mattes J P Mehhg Ind Eng Chem , Anal. Ed 7, 

5 3S7-0(1935) — The spectrophotometric method for detg 
Cu which depends upon the measurement by a spectro- 
photometer of the transmittancy of fight of a given wave 
length through an ammomacal soln. of Cu does not require 
a senes of color standards, eliminates the matching of color 
shades by the eye and gives results which are more de- 
pendable than tho<e obtained by the conventional colori- 
metric procedure The use of a light filter or color screen 

necessary. It is claimed that the results obtained 


but only in the neighborhood of ] part in 1000 They 6 are just as good as those obtained by the iodide method 


recommend, however, titrating the ppt with KMnO, 
Expts with oxalates of Sr, Ba and Mg show that they are 
not well suited for the accurate detn of Sr, Ba or Mg but 
when these ions are present, they are likely to cause error 
in theCa detn. W T H. 

Microdetermination of cadmium with 8-hydroxyquwo- 
Ime P. Wenger, Ch Cimerman and M. TVyszewiansfca 
Mikrochemie 18, 182— 1(1035). — To 2 cc of neutral or 
faintly acidic soln. contg 1-3 mg. of Cd in a micro beaker, 
add 1 drop of Merck’s universal indicator, 1 drop of 3% 
Na,CO, soln. and 2-3 drops of 3% AcOH to dissolve any 
ppt. produced by the soda. Add 6-10 drops of 40% 
NaOAc soln to make the indicator show pn “ 6-7. 
Heat the buffered soln to about 90° and introduce drop- 
wise 3 times the theoretical quantity of 2% oxme soln , 
ui ale. Stir, heat to boiling and allow the ppt. to settle 
during 15 min. Filter, wash with hot water and with two 
1-cc. portions of cold water. Dry at 120-130* and weigh. 
Of the 6 analyses reported the greatest error was 0 007 mg. 
Cd with a sample contg 1 5 mg W T H 

Application o( the spectrograph to the determination of 
carbon m steel. F. H. Fmery and Harold S Booth 
Ind. Eng. Chrm., Anal. Ed 7, 419-21(1 935). — The 
aperiodic spark does not hav e sufficient potential to show 
small or large variations in the C content of steel The 


by the exploded wire, the vacuum spark < 
furnace arc method. \V\ T. H 

Direct, Simultaneous microdetermination of carbon 
hydrogen and oxygen II Analysis of pure compounds 
containing carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and sulfur. W. R 
H lr 5, er - £ "S Chm > Anal. Ed 7, 363 5(1935)- 
li fU" 4 j 28 ,’ — The purpose of this inv estigation was 
10 extcnd tIlp Procedure for the simultaneous detn of C, 


and the procedure is quicker and easier. W. T. H. 

Determination of gold with the aid of carbon monoxide. 
RodicaN. Costeanu. Z anal. Chem. 102, 336-8(1935). — 
By the action of coned H,SO, on HCOjH, CO is produced 
The gas is passed through a tube contg glass beads co\ ered 
with PjOi and then comes in contact with 4 strips of filter 
paper which have been moistened with HAuCl* solns of 
known Au content and with 4 other strips of filter paper 
' which have been moistened with a soln prepd. by dissolv- 
ing the sample in aqua regta. The excess CO as it leaves 
the app. is absorbed in ammomacal CuCl, soln. By com- 
parison of the color of the deposited Au with that of the 
standards, the colonmetne estn. is made. W. T. H. 

Volumetric method for the estimation of lead. Sach- 
indra Nath Roy J. Indian Chem. Soc. 12, 5S4-5(J935). 
— Nearly neutral solns contg 0 2-2 0 g. of dissolved Pb 
8 can be detd with an accuracy of about 0 5% by titrating 
with standard KjSO, with fluorescein as an external indi- 
cator^ TV. T . H. 

Rapid electrometric method for determining manganese 
in tungsten steel N. Ya Rhlopin Z. anal. Chem. 102 
263-70(1935) ; cf. C A 29, 2473*.— To 0.2 g. of steei 
in a 400-ce. beaker add 3 cc. of water, and 25 cc. of 9 JV 
H,SO*. Heat to start the chem reaction. After *the 
first, stormy evolution of gas has ceased, add 5-7 drtms of 


notmstsllic constituents can be detd spectrostaptncall, 0 0 A’'hNO. "ami laterV.ben the slid haditaiS "lid 
xk or by the elec mnr. irvn. f, M * „-*.f *w_ a i , ..... t . 1 


more HNO, and heat until the dark brown color of the 
soln. becomes yellowish. Boil to expel nitrous fumes 
add 40 cc. of hot water and 10 cc. of 1.7% AgNOi Pay 
no attenUon to a turbidity of WO,. Noiv add 3 cc of 
33% (NHihSjOi soln. and allow to stand in a warm place 
(not over 60 ) until the color of the soln shows that some 
MnO* has been formed (about 5 mm.). Cool to room 
temp , wash down the stiles of the beaker and dtl. to '>00 
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cc Add 3 cc of 5% NaCl sola, to reduce MnO«“ and at 
once proceed to the electrometric titration with ar semte 
soln. As electrodes Pl/W or Pt/ Carborundum (graphite) 
proved satisfactory With a little experience the end 
point is easy to find and the method is said to be more 
rapid than any electrometric method for detg Mn hitherto 
proposed Data are given to show that the accuracy is 
satisfactory W.T. II 

Bismuthate method for manganese II Bartbolow 
Park Ind Eng Chem , Anal Ed 7, 427(1035); cf. 
C A. 20, 2171 and Koltbolf, C A. 29, 5770*.— If, after 
filtering oil the excess NaBiOi, a measured excess of Na 
arsemte soln contg 3 drops of 0 01 M OsO, is added, the 
MnO,* will be reduced quantitatively to Mn** and in the 
titration with KMnO, to an electrometric end point the 
same quant reduction of the MnO, - takes place 

W. T. II 

Colorimetric determination of manganese in the pres- 
ence of titanium Geo J. Hough Ind. Eng Chem , 
Anal Ed 7, 403-9(1935).— When Mn is detd colori- 
metrically in soils or rocks the persulfate method is unsatis- 
factory When 0 05% of Mn is present and 2-12% Ti, 
often no MnO, - color is obtained unless considerable per- 
sulfate and Ag soln. is present and even then the color de- 
velops slowly KIO, or NaBiO, should be used as_ oxi- 
dizing agent. Attempts to remove Ti by evapn with Hr 
were futile W. T. II 

Colonmetnc determination of molybdenum. Loren C 
Hurd and Harry O Allen Ind Eng Chem . Anal Ed 
7 390-8(1935) —In the colorimetric detn or Mo, the 
HCl comm should be about 5 0%, the KCNS about 0 0% 
and the SnCl. above 0 1% by wt. Under some conditions 
HjSO* has an appreciable effect upon the color The col- 
ored compd should be extd with ether 5 min after adding 
the reagents Cyclohexanol can be used in place of ether 

but Bu acetate is not as suitab e W T H. 

Rapid determination of nickel and chromium m presence 
of manganese in ferrous alloys containing more than 1 % 
carbon Tadeusz Cichocki Pnemysl Chem 19, 1-2 
(1935) — The sample is dissolved in IICIO, and the result- 
ing Cr«Oi — titrated with a soln of Mohr's salt with di- 
phenylamine in coned HiSO, as indicator Another 
sample is dissolved in the same way and the Ni detd. with 
dimetbylglyoxime AC Zacbhn 

Microanalytical determination of certain metals of the 
platinum group in simple and complex salts Julius Meyer 
and Karl Hoehne Mikrochemte 19. 61-71(1935), cf 
C A.Z9.2471* By igniting complex salts, such as phenyl- 
pyridine-hexachloroplatinate, in the Pregl micromuflle 
the residual Pt wtighed almost exactly the theoretical 
value, 17-30 mg of complex salt and 4-8 mg of Pt were 
obtained Loss of Pt, as found by Pregl, only occurred 
when insufficient II to form HCI was present. Similar 
treatment of Rh com pda gave high results unless the final 
product was heated in Hi Contrary to the experience of 
Palmaer (Z anorg Chem 10,321(1895); 13,211(1897)) 
who worked with larger quantities of material, heating in 
H, gave a metal which could be weighed in the air with 
satisfactory accuracy With Ru it was found necessary 
to heat in H, and cool in COi to get the proper wt. of pure 
metal V.ith Os compds there was always some loss of 
Os by volatilisation Pd salts are decompd. and reduced 
by H, even in the cold By heating in H, and cooling in 
COj, correct results can be obtained With halides of Au 
there is always some loss by volatilization W. T. H. 

Determination of small q u antities of selenium in sulfur. 
Geo G Marvin and Walter C. Schumb Ind Eng 
Chem , Anal Ed 7, 423-5(1935) —From 10 to 20 g of 
the sample u burned in a current of Oi and the Se removed 
lrom the products of combustion by a plug of asbestos in 
the front tnd of the combustion tube The asbestos pad 
is treated with UNO, to dissolve the Se and any Fe present 
is removed after pptn with NH,OH. The filtrate u 
made acid with IIJjO,, any UNO, present removed by 
adding urea, the st-Ienious acid is reduced with KI and 
the liberated J, titrated with Na&O, As little as 0 001 % 
of Se can be detd by this method W’ T H 

Electrolyte determinaton of tdver A Fnedric’h and 


S Rapoport. Mikrochemte 18, 227-34(1935). — The elec- 
trolysis takes place in a total vo! of about 7 cc, to which 
a little ccmed. H,SO« and 1 cc. of 20% tartaric acid have 
been added If an aq soln is to be analyzed, the addn 
of a few drops of the acid is sufficient but if a wet oxidation 
has been accomplished, the acid soln, should be reduced 
to less than 1 cc. At the start, the p. d between the ter- 
minals is 1 3-1 4 v. but after 15 min it is increased to 
, 1 8 v. and kept so for half an hr. Before breaking the 
circuit . it is necessary to replace the electrolyte with water 
In detg up to 3 6 mg of Ag the largest error was 0 005 mg 
W. T. II. 

Electrometric determination of thallium Winifred 
R. A. Hollens and James F. Spencer. Analyst 60, 672-6 
(1935) — The method proposed consists in converting the 
TI to the tnvalent state, adding KI to the acid soln and 
titrating the liberated I, with either arsemte or thiosulfate 
; soln The end point can be detd satisfactorily by means 
of the electrode system recommended by Foulk and Baw- 
den (C. A 20, 3144) Both reducing agents give repro- 
ducible end points down to 0 002 N solus Presence of 
Zn and Fe docs no harm but Cu behaves like TI 

W T. II 

Analysis of tin plate Wilmet and Mathieu Ann 
chtm anal chim oppl. 17, 289(1935) — Instead of strip- 
ping off the plate, dissolving in acid and analyzing the 
1 resulting soln for Sn and Pb it is recommended to take 
a piece of the metal as anode, suspend it in 12% NaOH 
soln and electrolyze at 75’ with a Cu wire as cathode 
Alter the electrolysis, the cathode is dissolved in UNO, 
and in a second electrolysis the Pb is deposited in the usual 
way upon a Pt anode as PbO, and the electrolyte is filtered, 
leaving residual SnOz wluch can be weighed W T. II 
The use of induced precipitation for the detection of 
; small quantities of titanium and zirconium F. Fngl and 
C Rajmann Mikrochemte 19, 60-63(1935) — A very 
dil. Ti or Zr soln (1 50,000) will give no ppt with H»AsO, 
but if the other element is present pptn occurs even in 
extreme dilns such that other reagents fail to give the 
typical tests Thus to test for Ti, take 10 cc of the 
soln which is about N in HCI and add a drop of 1% Zr 
soln. and 10 drops of 20% HiAsO, soln Remove the 
ppt with the aid of the centrifuge and wash until atl colored 
i ions are removed Take a little of the ppt , add a drop 
of coned HfSO, and dissolve by heating in a bath of bod- 
ing water. Cool and add a drop of H|Oi; a yellow color 
will be obtained if ly of Ti is present Similarly to test 
for Zr, take 10 cc. of the soln which is about 2 AT in HCI, 
add 12 drops of acid, 4% Ti soln , and 1 cc. of HiAsO, 
soln , boil 1-2 min , filter and wash with the aid of the 
centrduge Moisten the centrifugate with 1 drop of a 
tnixt. of 10 parts coned H»SO«, 1 part 30% HjO, and 10 
' parts water and dissolve by heating Test the soln for Zr 
with alkyl azoarsenic acid test paper In this way 1 25 y 
of Zr can be detected in 10 cc. of soln ; in other words the 
ddn is 1 8 X 10* With HiAsO,, Zr alone gives a barely 
visible ppt. at a diln of 1* 10* W. T. H. 

Determination of vanadium in the field V. A Zilbcr- 
mintz and K I* Florenzku Mikrochemte 18, 15-4-8 
(1935) — Tananaev and Patschcnko (C. A. 24, 567) 

3 showed that a most sensitive test for V consists in treating 
a soln contg H VO, with aniline + HCI, the V is reduced 
and a blue compd is formed The test can be utilized 
lor a rapid colorimeiric detn of V which is sufficiently 
accurate for field tests W T. II 

Spectrographie mi erode termination of zinc Prelimi- 
nary note Lewis If. Rogers Ind Eng Chem , Anal 
Ed 7, 421-2(1935) — A spectrographie method lor detg 
Zn in plant materials contg. 0 005-0 1% 7n is described 
9 Te is used as an internal standard Te when present in 
quantities exceeding 1% interferes W. T. II 

Determination of chlonne in organic compounds I 
A rapid lamp method Wm Marias Mahsoff. Ind 
Eng. Chem , Anal. Ed 7, 428(1035) — Dissolve the org 
compd in a combustible solvent to make a soln. contg 
about 0 2% Cl Burn in the standard lamp and titrate 
the HCI formed W T. II 

Simplified method of S L Peafield for the determina- 
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Km o! SooKat in phospb.nKs »i .pJtitts. S. N. Era- ’ be dusolvrf and the mint, titrated mtb Ce(SO.),ra- 
?™. \ “'j thrn. 10!, 3:8-30(1035).— See C. A. stead of KMnO. as is Common practice. E.T.1I. 
2C103"*' ' W.T.II Potentoometric determination of phosphate. I. A. 


29. 1032 1 . . . . . , _ 

Determination of oxygen and nitrogen m steel. Im- 
provements in the vacuum-fusion method John 
Chionnn and M. G. rontana Ind. £«: Chem . Aral. 
Ed. 7, 391-5(1935) — tmprov cmenis m the technic end 


Atanasm and A. I. Vctculescu Z. anal Chem. 102, 
344-50(1935) . — The titrations described in this paper were 
earned out with Tt/Nt. Pt /calomel and Pt/llg ckctrodcs 
but the best results were obtained with Pt/Ni. Irrespcc- 

uw&SSSTS-V 

suited in a vacuum-fu^on »PP- that >*«*•*«« * , c m ruPO. The temn. of the Join. should be 


The accuracy has been increased and the length ol time 
required shortened The O of At:Oi formed in the deoxi- 
dation of molten steel by Al can be recovered within 1% of 


the truth 


\V T II 


Estimation of nitrogen by /tuneless digestion I 
Y V Narayanayya and V Subrahman>an Peer 
Indian Acad Sa 2B, 213-35(1935) —See C A 29, 
4504*. ,' V T 11 

Semi-micro-Kjeldahl determination of citro and aro 
nitrogen Robert A Harte Ird Eng Clem , Anal Ed 
7, 452-3(1935) —Take sufficient sample to > icld 2-5 mg 
of N in a 100-cc , dry Kjefdahl flash corns 300 g of pure 
dextrose, 1-1 5 e of KtSOt. about 20 mg of blue vitriol 
and a little well-washed alundutn (grain sue 14) Add 
4 ml of coned HiSO, and digest near the b p until the 
soln isdrar and then for an addnl 15 min To the cooled 
soln , add 35 ml of water and 12 ml of 50% NaOH 
Di>»! as usual and rrcciVe the distillate in 25 ml of 0 02 
A’ I1C1 Tuially titrate the excess acid with 0 02 «V 
Ba(OH), with a mut of methyl red and methylene blue 
as indicator W T II 

Detection of small quantities of phosphorus and of 
phosphine Ludwig Wolf, Werner Du'tng and Andreas 
Marios Mitrccheime Is, 155-62(1035) — The method 


„ always HLOiPO,. The temp, of the Join. shoutd be 
60-70* and sufficient AcOH should be added to male pit 
- 5 5-0 The presence of 0 5-1 0% of hydroqumone is 
necessary The titration must take place slowly The 
presence of alkali or NIL salts does not affect the end 
point. TV T. If 

Cotonmetnc determination of orthophosphate In the 
presence of metaphosphate and pyrophosphate Kari- 

3 micrz Doratynshi Z anal Chert. 102, 421-S( 1^35) . 
The colorimetric method ol Lohmann and Jtndrasik 
1C A 21, 1206) slightly modified is recommended In- 
stead of heating to 37®. it is recommended to heat 10 nun 
at 25* and allow to cool 5 min. As reagent for the reduc- 
tion of the pliosphonio.y bdic acid cither 1,2,4-arnmonaph- 
tholsulfomc acid (eikonogcn) or />-melh>laminophenol 
sulfate (photo-rex) can be used The test is not given by 
metaphosphate or pvropheuphates but when much of the 

4 latteT is present more molybdic acid is required. 

TV T H 

Rapid gravimetric method for the analysis of selenates 
Raluca Ripan-Titici Z cnaf Chem 102. 343-4(1935), 
cl C A 29, 7222* — To det Se, dil the soln until »t is 
approx 0 01 M, heat to boiling and uitroduce dropwisc 
0 5 Af rb(NOi), soln until about 0 1 cc in excess »> 
present Boil 2 min while stirring, stop heating, add 


ts based on the formation of blackAg phosphide when the ^ ufflcl<r „ t n0 H l0 maVe ,he soln contain 30-35% ale 
vapors contg I* or PH, are passed into an ammomacal S nm , „, w fn i_r t h „ n^^onal snmne d urine 


r PH, are passed 

AgNO, spin' The vapors are passed in an internment 
current through a capillary" tube which rests in a beaker 
contg the reagent. The deposit is thus formed in the 
capillary and from the amt. of deposit the quantity of P 
present can be estd. W T II 

Benzidine acetate in the determination o! bromides by 
silver. T. Burriel. A wafer sec espaH. Jis owtm 33, 
1*12-5(1935). cf .C A 26, 42n<* —The method of detg ' 


and allow to stand 4-5 hrs with occasional sumac during 
the first hr Fiber, wash by decantation with 30% ale 
and finally wash in the crucible with 3 cc of coned ale and 
1 cc. of ether. Allow to stand a few nun. in a vacuum 
desiccator and weigh as PbSvO, If care is taken to avoid 
adding too much reagent, the results are excellent but the 
ppt. has a high degree of ad-orpmc power TV T II 
Analysis of small quantities of gas by means of the usual 
6 microanalytical apparatus. T\ m. F Bruce. Afiiro- 


by titration with Ag ions with Cii(NO»)» +• benzidine acr- themxe t8 \ 2ol-5(I<i35).-‘ln connection tnfhml on 
tate ns abscrntion indicator. is annheable tn the detn nf . . .. , . ' • . 


tate as absorption indicator, is applicable to the detn of 
Br. The methpd is accurate in 0 02 N joins of Dr but it 
is not applicable to the detn of Cl E M.Symmes 
Analytical determination of chlorides with adsorption 
indicators r, H. C. Kelly, Australian Chem Inst , J 
&" Free. 2, 250-4(1935).— Chiefly a review of previous 
work. TV. T II 


the metabolism of bacteria, small quantities of gas were 
coflccted from culture media, the CO, was detd. in the 
usual way and then the unab«orbcd gas was heated with 
air and the resulting CO- and H t O were weighed. Slight 
changes in the Pregl combustion tram were made. 

TV. T. II. 

_ . . ....... . , Determination of carbon dioxide in gas mixtures by 

Titration of iodides in the presence or absence of chlor- 7 means of p n measurements. Yrj5 Kauko and Julius 


ides and bromides with iodostarch as mdicator Eugen 
ClnrnoagT. Z. anal Chem. 102, 339-42(1935) — Kolt- 
hofl ( C. A . 1 1 , 2S&S . 15, 3053) has shown how iodostarch 
can be used as an indicator in the titration of I - with Ag* 
K.> however, added KIO, nr a little I, to the soln and the 
improvement in the procedure which is now suggested is 
to add a little to the Join instead For each 10 


Carlberg Z. anal. Chem. 102, 393-407(1935); 
Kauko, C A 28, 3337*. — Further details concerning the 
method are given, particularly with respect to lab. practice. 

TV. T. II. 

The determination of carbon dioxide in air with a pboto- 
colonmeter. Byftchm -and LAska. Chem. Lxsty 29, 
21)1-2(1935) — A known vol. of air previously washed with 




(SO,), soln , shake and add 2 cc. of 0.4% starch sain 
Titrate with 0.1 A AgNO, soln until the blue iodostarch 
changes to the characteristic yellow color of Agl. The 
iodostarch turns first from blue to green, then to orange 
yellow and finally to the yellow end point. When Cl" 
the titration can take place in a soln. to which 
NaO Tc has beenaddod in place of (NH,),CO, as suggested 
by N. Then when the iodostarch end point has been ob- 


between the photoelement of a Se cell colorimeter and a 
light source The most satisfactory reagent was water 
contg 1 X 10"« g. mol XaHCO, and 2 X I0“* g. mol 
dibromothymolsulfotlialcin per 1. The equil. between the 
color tint and the partial pressure of CO, in atm. (P) is 
given by the equation b/*H - 3 94 — 0 $5 log P (IS®), 
where bpn represents the fa detd.colonmetncally and not 
corrected for the electrolytic content of the sola. The 


,v. ^ , UCU1 sio- correcteu tor tne electrolytic content of the soln Th<* 

C- d,,i b> 5 

o be more accurate than those obtained by tion was correct for 0 03-0 30% CO, in air by vol. ^The 
temp., pressure, water content, and vol. of the drawn air 
have no influence upon the results providing that a preci- 
sion of not greater than 0 01 pn is sought. Theoreticafly 
the reagent ought to serve for an unlimited no. of detns : 
actually, it mu«t be changed tn frequent intervals. Soot* 
tobacco smoke. SO,, H,S and NH. in the mr aro detri- 


by t. 

tamed appear t 

the^prccedure of K. -p_ 

Volcntetnc determination of nitrites by means of cenc 
sulfate solution. H. Bennett and II. r. Hartwood 
wnlf'rV^n f 7T '-f ) ( 193 3)-” Sol. nitrites can be titrated 
soln. with enoglaucme as mdicator. Tor 
dug small amts, of K in so, Is the ppt. of K,Co(NO,),can 
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mental to the reagent, but all of these substances a 


moved by scrubbing with water. With a suitable app. the 
air can be analyzed for CO, m 3 rara with an accuracy 
of 2-3% based on the quantity of COj present For temp 
other than 18° the vol of CO, has to be corrected by in- 
creasing the b/>n 0 004 for every 1* rise in temp. 

Frank Maresh 

The determination of carbon dioxide in carbonates and 
in baking powders T Vojif Chem. Lisly 29, 185-7 that here merely 
( 1Q35) , cf C A. 21, 6040 s —The use of HiPO, to liberate 
CO, is advocated Frank Maresh 

A test for hydrogen peroxide with diphenylcarbazlde 
L Jt Lapin Z. anal. Chem 102, 418-20(1935) —The 
test for 11,0, which depends upon the formation of blue, 
ether-sol perchromic acid can be made much more sensi- 
tive with the aid of diphenylcarbazlde which reacts with 
the perchromic acid and as a result a reddish violet color 


re- i the sensitivity of the test increases with the mol. wt, of the 


, imparted to the ether i; 


On the other band, the decrease in the sol product 
ot the salts is out of all proportion to the increase in the 
mol. wt. of the salt formed. Thus the picohne salt has the 
mol. wt - 684 and the qumaldme salt - 734 whereas the 
soly of the first salt is about 25 times as great as that of 
the second The effect of making a quarternary compd 
also increases the sensitivity but it seems highly improbable 
righting effect comes into play 

W. T. II. 

Rapid determination of moisture m small quantities of 
substance. J. Lrdos Mtkrochemte 18, 250-00(1935).— 
In tech analysis, water is very commonly detd. by adding 
to the weighed sample some org. liquid which docs not mu 
with water and has a slightly higher b p The sample + 
liquid is then heated and the 2 immiscible liquids are col- 
lected as they distil off, the vol of 11,0 is then read (cf 


blue perchromic acid is hardly visible. Make the soln 
to be tested acid with 2-3 drops of 20% H,SO« by vol , 
add 3-4 cc of freshly prepd abs. ether and a few drops of 
0 01 N K,Cr.O, Shake and look for a blue color in the 
ether layer Then add cautiously to the sepd ether 2 
drops of reagent prepd. by heating a few crystals of di- 
phcnylcarbazide with 0 5 cc of 96% ale by vol. and add- 
ing, when cold, 5 cc. of abs ether As little as 5 y of 
H t O, in &-10cc. of liquid can be detected W T H 4 
Color test for ammonia with hypobromite and thymol 
P Arne Hansen Z. anal Chem. 102, 279(1935) — The 
test recommended by Lapin and Hein ( C A 29, 78’) is not 
new but was proposed by Hansen (C. A 24, 3032) and 
has been used by others W T. II 

Some applications of thennomagnetic analysis in the 
study of oxides of iron Georges Chaudron Bull soc. 
chtm. Belg 44, 339-60(1035). — ThermomagneUc analysis s 
of any of the oxides of Fe is accomplished by tracing the 
curve of variation of magnetization as a function of temp 
A new app. u described which permits heating of the 
sample in the open air Curves are recorded, photographi- 
cally It is possible with the procedure described to det 
the nature of the constituents of a mixt of iron oxides 
\V J Peterson 

Determination of potassium bitaitrite in commercial 


where the color of the 3 Scblapfcr, C.A.8, 1656). The same method is applicable 


to the study of medtctnal and biol substances When 
proper corrections are made, the results are nearer the 
truth than is the case when HiO is detd by loss in wt 
A suitable app. is shown and the method of carrying out 
the analysis explained W. T H 

Volumetric determination of evaporation rates L A. 
Uetlaufer and J D Gregor Ind En%. Chem , Anal 
Ld 7, 290-3(1935) — Rates of evapn. of org solvents and 
thinncrs were detd by blowing dry air over the samples 
contained in standard graduated ait centrifuge tubes with 
tapered bottoms and held in a horizontal position At 
definite time intervals the tubes were brought to the ver- 
tical position and after I mm the vol was read Duplica- 
tion of results were secured to within * 3% A consider- 
able saving in time and labor over gravimetric methods 
can he secured ly the use of this evaporometcr. 

J. W. Shipley 

The yellow color of hydrochloric acid containing selen- 
ium II The behavior of hydrochloric acid containing 
selenium in the cold and on dilution with water. Fried- 
rich Ullrich and Hugo Dili Z. anort alleem Chem 
224,213-24(1935), cf C A. 29, 13C1» — ' TheSe content of 
the yellow solas was detd at decreasing temps (lowest 
temp —22 5*) and in various concns of HCl The 
results indicate that the initial pptn. of elementary Sc 


calcium tartrate L Gadais and J Gadais Ann chtm 6 Tyndall effect) depends upon both the temp and the 


anal chtm appl 17, 299(1935) —The proposed method 
consists in boiling 10 g of the sample with 150 cc of water 
and 3 g of CaCOi The soln is made up to a definite vol 
and from an aliquot part of the filtered soln KHC,H,Ot 
is obtained by evapg nearly to dryness, adding AcOH 
The results obtained are low partly because some of the 
tartrate originally present as KHC.ILO. is converted into 
less sol CaC,H,0, No analytical data are given 
_ W.T II 

Estimation of small quantities of magnesium sulfate 
Max Moller and Gunver Schlegel Mtkrochemte 18, 
159-61(1935) — Emich, C A. 28, 65*, has shown how 
MgSO. can be treated with Ba(OII), m excess, the washed 
ppt of Mg(OH), treated with H,SO, and then, after re- 
moving the excess acid, a new ppt of Mg(OH), and BaSO, 
obtained as before and the process repeated until finally 


concn of SnCl, The lower the temp the less the amt of 
SnCl, necessary to cause the initial pptn of elementary 
Se L W Roth 

Elimination of phosphoric acid In mlcrocbemical qualita- 
tive analysis S Ginsburg and M H Prmgsheim Bull, 
soc chtm [5], 2, 1694-7(1935) —To the hot AcOH soln 
add some aged, colloidal Fc hydroxide and all the H,PO, 
will 1 m- pptd W T H 

Notes on mlcrosiheate analysis I Determination 
of silicic arid Karl Schokhtsch Mtkrochemte 18, 144- 
53(1935) — The method of Galfayan and Tarayan (C. A 
28, 1302*) was applied to the detn of SiO, in basalt, gran- 
ite, omphaciie (pyroxene) and hornblende-frid»par; re- 
markably accurate results were obtained m the analysis 
of samples weighing 7-14 mg The dried sample was 
heated with IIP and H 2 SO, and then with UNO, and Hj- 


ily weighabje quantity is obtained The suitable tech- g SO, The residue was heated for an hr at about 7(5')® with 


me lor converting 0 05 mg of MgSO, into a ppt of BaSO, 
weighing over 1 mg is explained In the series of expts 
described, the greatest error was less than 10% of the 
truth. WT II 

Quick method for silica R E Stephenson Chem id 
Analyst 24, Ko 4, 14-15(1935) —Heating the dried sample 

with HF and HAG, and detg. the SiO, by lo^s m weight 

recommended \\ T H be analyzed is placed 

i»* conc e ruing the relation between sensitivity and 9 with a paraffined cork 1 
molecular weight (weighting effect). I* Krumholz and 
H ivatzcL Mtkrochemte 19, 65-C9( 19 15) —The weight- 
ing etlect in the salt formation of IIBil, with heterocyclic 
?*l WaS * ,ui, * cd , Bl salts with iodide and org bases in 
ihc presence of acid give difficultly sol yellow ppta of the 
^hcompds can be used for 
^ Df I? l or ,or the of the base m ques- 

1 ion studies with quinoline and thiazolc bases show that 


.. weighed amt of NaPO, and from the final w. 

volatilized SiOj obtained It was necessary to correct for 
slight volatilization of the NaPOi \V T. II 

The determination of very small quantities of hydrocy- 
anic acid Applications in plant physiology and toxicology 
M T Iranpms and N Laffittc Bull soc chtm btol 17, 
10*8-06(13*5) — One cc of the slightly acidified soln to 
lest tube and the tube closed 

... from which is suspended a dampened 

strip of Na picrate paper prepd according to the method of 
Guignard (C A 2,865), After standing 24 hrs at room 
temp the color of the paper is compared with that of con- 
trol strips exposed in the same manner to nolns contg 
known quantities of IICN As halt as 0 002 g HCNper 
1 can be detd In the presence of starch or Nil, and its 
compds the values obtained arc a little too low EtOH, 
castor oil and liver and thymus tissues do not interfere. 
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heart tissue files part oE the 1ICN and causes considerable 1 2901; 8.3685) eattbcusetltoadviiatate.nconiiectiMritli 
Heart tissue mes i L. E. Gilson Prcgl's halide combustion method. Excellent results were 

obtained with 3-10 mg. samples of 5 typical org.compd*. 

contg. I. , V. . T, H. 

Determination of protein nitrogen. Accelerating the 


Determination of small quantities of mercury in leafy 
vegetables by means of diphenylthlocarbazoce (dithirone) 

W O. Winkler. J. Assoc. Oflrwl Agr. Cttn. 18 , C3S- ----- — — — — . * ; - - . . , ^ . 

44 f 1035} .—The method desenbed requires no elaborate Kjeldihl -Gunning digestion by addition of phosphates, 
aon . is not time-consuming and yet gives consistently H W Cemtz and J. L. St. John. Ind. Eng. Chem., 


aoo . is' not time-consuming and yet gives consistently *» — — — _ - • --- - — - ... 

accurate results (to within 0 005 mg ) in detg. 0 005 to Anal Ed 7, 3S0-3 (1P35) The substitution of lOg.ot 
0 02 mg. of He. It is based on the following principles anhyd KjHPO. or 1- c of the tnhyd rate cnstals (or 
(1) When a dil. acid soln contg. Hg and other netals is s 10/1G of the Na-SOi or KtSO. used in the digesnon of the 


shaken with a CCh or CHCb soln of dithuone, the normal 
green color of the dithizone 'oln changes to a bright orange 
yellow because of formation of a so! arg Hg complex (l 
mg Hg reacts with 2 6 mg of dithirone). The yellow 
color persists as long as the Hg ts in excess, when suf- 
ficient dithuone is added to react with nil the Hg, any 
excess of reagent turns the soln. green or red or reddish 

violet, depending on whether traces of Cu are present in 3 replaccd^bv phosphate 
the mist. (2) Cu in excessive concn must be removed ' 
before the titration of the Hg. the repn being accomplished 
by adding to the sola, some KI in presence of which the Cu 
may be extd with dithuone, the Hg being left in soln , 

Pt metals arc practically the only ones that interfere (3) 

The Hg cannot be exfd or titrated with dithirone in acid 
soln when iodides are present, but it can be extd in am- 
monia cal soln ; it can be extd from an acid soln contg 


samples shortened the required time to 25 min. or less. 
For the analysis of "mixed feeds" it is recommended to 
digest 25 min or less over the Bunsen fame. When heated 
on a preheated 700-w elec plate, 9 min proved sufficient 
Samples of dned blood, fish meal, sovbcan meal and dried 
skin milk, required less than 15 mm. oxer gnd burners. 
Low results were obtained when all the alkali sulfate was 
The addn of Fc to the catalysts 
and of KsS-Oi is unnecessary. IV. T. If 

Titrimetnc determination of organic substances by oxi- 
dation with chromic acid H C S Srethfage Z. anal. 
Chtm 102, 321-8(1935), ef C A 29, 4083*. G565*.— 
von Fellcnbcrg (C. A 21, 3S59) succeeded in detg. C in 
org compds by oxidizing them to HjO and COj with 
CrOj but some of the results obtained varied about 10% 
The erpt j desenbed in this paper were undertaken to det 


Iodides by the use of Na diethyldithiocarbamate and * whether the inaccurate results were due to fault} procedure 

- ’ J - " and whether it were possible to modify the procedure so 

that a complete oxidation of the C will take place As a 
result of expts. with benzoic acid, mannitol, sucrose, ma- 
lomc acid, methanol, succinic acid, glutanc acid and adipic 
acid, the following procedure is recommended Take 
of the org substance an amt cquiv to about 1 milli* 
eqtnv of K|Cr,Or. While cooling with ice, add slowly 2 
ec of ice-cold HjSO< and 10 cc. cf 0.33 ,Y K.-Cr,0? m S4% 
HjSCh- Heat 15 min , or longer if necessary, m boiling 
water. Cool, transfer to a SCO-rrl flask contg. 40 cc. of 
water To the mirt. add 20 cc of 10 .V ROH, dil. to 
about 150 cc. and cool to room temp. Then add 25 cc. 
of 0 4 S KI soln. from a buret, mix well, let stand 1 min. 
and titrate the liberated I with 0.1 A' Na*S>0> In this 
way 5-10 mg. of substance can be detd with an accuracy 
of 0 005 to 0 025 mg. W. T. H. 


CHClj as extractant. The method is essentially as fol- 
lows- Destroy org. matter by gently refluxing a suitable 
sample (150-200 g m the case of lettuce) with cO cc. HNOi 
and 300 cc HtO followed by oxidation with KMnO« and 
addn. of H s Oi to complete soln. of MoOj, add 0 5 g 
erystd. NH»0H sulfate or chlonde; if Sb is present add 15 
cc. of 10% tartane acid soln previously extd. several times 
with dithizone sola. (0 05 mg per cc. in CCb and CHCb) 
to free it from Hg, to cone, the Hg ext with successive 
portions of dithirone soln. till the ext is green or reddish; 
if Cu is present in large quantities, shake the combined 
dithirone exts. with HiO contg. a few drops of I -f 1 
H»SO«, a few crystals of KI and a few drops of 5% Na 
arremte soln to prevent liberation of free I, the Cu re- 
maining in the ext. and the Hg being transferred to the 
aq. phase; titrate by one of the following procedures - 


(1) make the soln. ammomacal and titrate directly with 6 Color reactions of tartaric, citric and aconitic adds. 


dithuone (0 0125 mg. per ec. in CCh) to a red end point 
(it is preferable first to make an approx, titration), liber- 
ate the Hg in an acid iodide soln and repeat the titration 
accurately; (2) ext. the Hg from the acid ‘oln. contg 
iodides by adding 2 cc of 1% Na diethyldithiocarbamate 
soln. and using several 10-cc. portions of CHCb, then oxi- 
dize the exts and titrate with dithuone. A. P -C. 

Detection of organic compounds by means cf spot tests 


Otto Furtb and Heinz Hemrann. Btockem. Z. 280, 
44S-57 (1935). 7- On warming with pyridine and AcrO 
tartaric acid gives an emerald gTecn, citric acid a carmine 
red and aconitic add a violet-red color reaction, while 
other dicatborylic acids give either a brown color or none 
at all. The pigments formed are fcigh-mol. condensation 
products, sensitive to O: and sol. in pyridine or acetone 
Under the influence of the Ac-0 a chromogen is produced 


tvi . r* 11 ^ Frchden Mihrockemtc 18, 272-0 7 from the dicarborjlrc acids, which is converted to the 


(1935) ; cf. C. A. 29, 53S5 1 . — Place a fragment of the 
sample in a micro test tube and melt it together with a 
little dipbenylamwe over a free flame. Take up the melt 
in a drop of EtOH; if aniline blue is formed, it is proof that 
an oxalate was present. Carry out a blank test at the 
raire time. TV. ■y-_ j) 

^Determination of selenium In organic matter. K. T 


pigment by the pyridine The pigments from citric and 
aconitic acids were obtained m the form of beautiful 
rosette-shaped crystals which had the compn. OH 15 Oii 
and CirHi,On, i. e., of an acetjjated dihvdroxvcitnc and 
aconitic anhydride, rerp The color reaction is extremeh 
sensitive and the presence of cv cn 1 y of the diczrhoxvjic 
acid can be detected by its \ ellow fluorescence in the ultra- 


Ik-Takia. , in ^-Erg Chcm., Anal. Ed B violet light of a Zeiss fluorescent lamp. S Moryulis 

good results in several thousand detns but is tedious and 
there is danger of losing some Se fav spattering. To det- 
be in vegetation, first grind the sample to pass through a 
«*???' Sie T e ; T ale 1° E- “d digest with 50 cc. of coned 
H,SO, mid 100 cc. of coned. HNOt in a 600 -ec. beaker, 
otu with a thermometer and keep the temp, below 100* 

" J “ -J * v 9 and treated with 10 cc. of 0.0012 .V Fe** so!n.'*and'the 

0 excess of this reagent detd. by a second titration with 


calcium by the use of a permanganate titration and a_ 
indicator. Mil 05 Kmlnek. Ltsiv Cutroror. 53, 496-500 
(1935). — From l to 40 mg. of oxalic acid was dissolved In 
hot water and pptd, as CaC,0< in a buFered AeOH soln 
The ppt. was dissolved in 20% HNOj contg. X% of urea, 
* •—* *- - few drops of Mn(NO»>r sola, and slightly 


treated with a 


Heat until there is no further evolution of NO, Cool 
transfer to w all-glara distg. flask, add 100 cc. of HBr 
1 «. of Br, and collect 75 cc. of distillate . From this 
pomt continue as in the other procedure. TV. T. H 
rr,™w, £tnC modification cf the Pregl halogen mi«o- 
organic Iodine . Paul L. Kirk and 
Ketmeth Dod. Mshrocheme 1 b, 179-51(1935).— The 
xolumetnc method of Kendall (C. A. 5, 3551; 6, S43- 


KMnO«, to an end point with enoglaucme. A similar 
procedure served for detg. Ca The results were accurate 
to within about 1% of the truth. Frank M&resb 
Microscopy of the amino acids and their compounds 
I. Phosphotungstates and phosphomolybdales 
lingame Bullock and Paul L, Kirk. ISsbrcrir^.t 
129-36(1955). — Nearly all of the known amino adds Were 
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Studied and those ppts which could be obtained by treat- 1 
tnent with phosphotungstic and phosphomolybdic acids 
were studied under the microscope and the results de- 
scribed with illustrations II. Picrates and flavianates 
B. L Crosby and I’. L Kirk, Ibtd J37-43 —The wide 
use of picric and flavianic acids in the sepn. and isolation 
of the amino acids makes it desirable to know the micro- 
scopic appearance and properties of the resulting ppts 
In this paper are reported the results of successful attempts 8 
to prep crysl compds of nearly all the known ammo 
acids with picric and Canonic acids Photomicrographs 
are shown for representative compds of each senes 

W. T. It. 

Microdetection of volatile amines, particularly raono- 
methvlamine, in the presence of ammonia A v. Wacek 
and H Lofflcr. Mtkrochcmie J8, 277-82(1935).— -The 
method of Klein and Steiner (C. A. 22, 4577) has been 
modified so that a direct sepn. from considerable Nil, can 3 
be accomplished in the micro oven and the detection of 
volatile amines accomplished in a single drop of the fluid 
At the bottom of a gas micro-oven which is 10-15 mm 
high and of 15 mm. diam , place 0 03-0 00 cc. of the neu- 
tral or faintly acidic soln and add sufficient jellow l| g O 
to make the surface of the liquid appear dry. Then add 
a few drops of 6 5% soda and of a 5% NaCl soln Cover 
the heating chamber with a watch glass which carries on 
its bottom surface a drop of water to which has been added * 
a few crystals of a nitronaphthol (usually 2,4-dimtro-I- 
naphthol) After 8-12 hrs the drop with the reagent 
will be dry. Now exam, the product on the cover glass 
under the polarizing microscope In this first fraction 
will be found, first of all, the tnmetbylamine nitronaph- 
tholate together with excess reagent. After the identifica- 
tion of the tnmethylamine, if it is present, add a few 
drops of 2% NaOH to the sample and proceed as before . 
with a new cover glass and reagent. Sometimes it is well 
to add 8% NaOH and carry out the expt. a 3rd time The 
isonitnie test is considerably more sensitive than that de- 
scribed above, as it permits the detection of 0 5 y in I cc. 
whereas the above test may not indicate less than 10 yin 
the most unfavorable cases It should be used tn doubt- 
ful cases W T. H 

Tests on the von Fellenberg method of determining 
sugar by titratiou Th v rellenberg and Paul Demont 6 
ittU Lebensm lly t 26, 108-82(1935) —The method 
(C. A. 14, 3018) is reviewed in the light of recent experi 
ences and a new table is given showing the values of 0 5- 
CO 0 cc. in 0 1 cc. increments of 0 1 N I soln in terms of 
glucose, invert sugar, sucrose, lactose hydrate and maltose 
hydrate W. T. If 

Determination of glucose In the presence of disaccha- 
ndes with Barfoed’s reagent Th v rellenberg M,tt. 
Lebensm Ilyg 26, 182-92(1935) —The effects of vana- 7 
tions m the concn of the Cu soln. and the manner and 
fength of boding are shown and a table is given for the 
glucose values of I soln. obtained by the following method 
oi' analysis' Reagents ((f Dissolve 25 g. of" pure Cu- 
(OAc), 11,0 in hot water conlg 3 cc. of glacial AcOfl and 
dil to 1 1 after filtering if necessary (2) Dissolve 30 g of 
Rochelle salt in water and dd to 100 cc ; the soln should 
be prepd frequently as mold develops rapidly. Use the a 
acid NaCl, I, and Na,S,0, solos as in the method of v 
rellenberg Place CO cc. of the above Cu soln in a 200-cc. 
Prlenmeyer flask contg some boiling stones. Add 20 cc. 
of the sugar soln , heat to boiling and keep at this temp for 
5 nun , without violent boiling which wdl cause the loss 
of too much AcOH Cool, add 100 cc. of the acid NaCl 
soln to dissolve the pptd CujO, add 5 cc. of tartrate 
, n and introduce NaHCO, in small portions until a resi- 
due remains undissolved. Titrate with I, soln The ap- 9 
plication of the method to the analysis of ext of malt is 
described W T H 

Rrayimetnc determination of maltose by the 

m woui v C *, Zach !ttU Uhenm “n 26, 

» A-rauze has studied the volumetric detn 

«1 maltose on the same sample as that used by 7.. The 
procedure of V,etn (Z anal Chem 26, 255(1887)1 wa , 
changed slightly as follows: 25 cc. of the maltose *<,]„ 


was added to 60 cc. of Fehling soln. and 25 cc. of water 
After heating to boiling again, the boiling was continued 
4 min. As a result of numerous analyses a table is green 
showing the maltose hydrate content corresponding to 
wts of Cu,0 ranging from 10 to 350 mg. for increments of 
0 I mg W. T. II 

Determination of hexamethylenetetramine, E Schu- 
lek and Wilhelmine Gcrvay. Z, anal Chem, 10Z, 271-4 
(1935) —Schulte ( C . A. 29, SOIOU had some difficulty n 
carrying out the simple procedure recommended by Scbu- 
lek and Gervay (C. A. 27, 1984). In the light of tins 
criticism further expts were made and results obtained 
showing that good results are obtained if certain simple 
precautions are taken The hydrolysis must take place 
at 100* and if a strongly boiling water bath is not available 
a free flame should be used A glass-stoppered Erlen- 
meyer flask should be used with a thin-walled, broad bot- 
tom. W. T. H. 

Determination of urethan also in the presence of amino- 
pynne, theobromine, caffeine and derivatives of carb* 
tnlde E. Schulek and Wilhelmine Gervay Z. anal 
Chem 102, 275-9(1935) — The app used is the same as 
that recommended by Schulek and Vastagh (C. A 25, 
3932) and by Schulek and Ker6nyi (C A. 26, 4276, 4412) 
Dd the medicinal prepn to make it contain about 10 
mg ethylurethan in 5 cc To this quantity of soln in the 
100-cc Kjeldahl Cask add 2 cc. of coned If, SO, and boil 
vigorously under reflux condensation for 1 hr Remove 
the condenser, add 2 drops of methyl red indicator soln , 
some rough pumice powder and 30-40 cc. of water. Rinse 
out the condenser and dry the ground glass connection 
Distil into a 100-cc Erlenmeyer flask contg 10 cc of 
0 02 A' 1 1, SO i While boiling the soln m the flask, slowly 

add "boiled out” 10% NaOH until the methyl red changes 
to yellow and the soln contains 2-3 drops of NaOH in 
excess After distg off 30-36 cc. of liquid, remove the 
receiver, boil off CO, and titrate the excess HtSO, with 0 02 
N NaOH. Numerous result* show that the method is 
good W. T If 

Curves for use in the colonmetne estimation of carotene 
W. s Ferguson Analyst 60, C80-3( 1935) i— The colori- 
metric detn. of carotene is usually based on a comparison 
with the color of K,Cr,Oi soln In this paper, a curve is 
given showing the mg of carotene corresponding to yellow 
units observed m a Lovibond tintometer and another curve 
showing the carotene values corresponding to readings 
obtained with a Klctt colorimeter and dichromate aolns 
Very pure carotene was used in prepg these curves and 
the analytical data are given so that chemists can con- 
struct their own curves W. T. II 

Method for the analysis of technical a-nltronaphihalene 
B p. Fedorov and A. A Spruiskov Z anal Chem 
103, 28-38(1935) —See C A. 29, 2180* W T. H 
Volumetric determination of camphor by the hydroxyl- 
amine method Robert Vandoni and Gerard Desscigne 
Bull ioc. chim |5), 2, 1685-91(1035). — In previous 
methods, the ketone has been allowed to react in an alk 
soln with an excess of NH,OH HC1 and the excess was 
detd by a double titration In the method here proposed, 
a direct titration is made of the HCI liberated as a result 
of the formation of the oxime, bromophenol blue is used 
as the indicator For the neutralization at the start of 
the analysis Na,CO,, CaCO, or NaOH m ale, can be used 
Thus with CaCO, the procedure is as follows* Into a 100- 
cc, flask introduce 50 cc of 2 N NlfiOH HCI, 0.2 cc. of 
the indicator soln and tiring to the neutral tint. Add 
exactly 1 g of pure CaCO, and 1-2 g. of the substance 
Boil on the water bath with reflux condensation and finally 
cool to 30* The soln should remain alk to the indicator 
Add a measured vol of HCI until all the CaCO, is dissolved 
and finally titrate with N NaOH soln. The results are 
accurate to vmhin about J % of the truth The procedure 
is applicable to the analysis of other ketones such as car- 
sone and menthone W T II. 

A comparative color test for coumann and melilotic tad 
in Mehlotus species J. S Clayton and R. K. Lannour 
Can J. Research 13 , C, 89-100(1935) — The coupling reac- 
tion between phenolic bodies and diazotized p-mtroawliae 
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in alk sola is shown to be of value in the detection end 1 possible to obtain the cnmson color directly with plant 
of the coumarin and mddotic acid content of small exts. cents, coumana or meldotic and. and a tentative 

Quantities of sweet clover. The intensity of cnmson color method enabling comparisons to be made among Small 

developed on treatment of pure eoumann solas, is shown amts, of plant material is outlined. A comparison be- 

to be proportional to the conen. of coumarin and to be tween results obtained b> the colorimetric method outlined 

adaptable to colonmetnc measurements. T or practical and by tbat of Obemay er shows that the latter method is 

purposes it is shown that this reaction can be u<cd for open P 
estn. of coumarin and meldotic acid together. 


It is 


o several serious errors : 


i the estn. of coumartn. 

J W. Shipley 


8 — MINERA LOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


EDGAR T WHERRY AND J F SOILS IREK 

PTronhTlhte in San Diego County, California. L M. Bctton’s Bntish Oil, was formerly made. The only 
Richard. Bull. Am. Ceram Soc 14, 353(1935).— There occurrence m England and Wales of monchiquite is at 
is a very large deposit, probably suitable for refractories. Golden Hill between Chepstow and Usk. C. A. S. 

A typical analysis is. SiO, 60 SO, Al.Oi 2S.20. FcC, 0 10. 3 North Wales [ geology 1 Bernard Smith and T. Neville 
MjO trace, CaO trace, K,0 trace. TiO, 0 02, MnOt 0 04. George Geol. Survey Gt Bnt 1935, 02 PP-— The — • 
S 0 0G, HjO 5 00 and Na,0 0 05% C. II Kerr 


Mapping Michigan for geologists Talbert Abrams. 
£n». Afrarag J. 136. 86* -5 ( 1935) < Over 12.000 miles 
have been photographed from the air for the study of 
Au, Fe and nonmetallie mineral deposits W II B. 

The nickel-copper occurrence in the Bushreld Igneous 
complex west of the Pdaudsbergen. C M. Schwellnus 
Union S. Africa, Dept Mines, Geol. Senes Bull. No 5, 
36 pp.(1035). — The source, grade, treatment and uses 
of these ores are discussed Alden H Emery 

Some geological aspects of recent research on coal 
H. G. A. Hickling. Colliery Guardian 151, 423-5, 471-2 
(1935). — An address. G G 

Geology of southern Saskatchewan F J Fraser, 


important economic products at present are the slates 
of Penrbyn and the coal and tireclay of Denbigh and 
Flint, but numerous metalliferous deposits are or have 
been worked, in the Cambrian area of Carnarvon and 
Merioneth odhtic and pi soli tic Fe (hematite, pynte, etc.), 
and (elsewhere) ores of Cu, Te, Zn, As, Sb, Pb as sulfides, 
and a little Au. Galena, sometimes argentiferous, sphale- 
rite and chalcopyrite, sometimes assoed with bante and 
fluonte, occur in the Silunan and Carboniferous areas, 
especially at Parys and Ilalkyn Mountains. C A. S. 

Northern England (geology) T Eastwood Geol. 
Survey Gt. Bnt 1935, 76 pp — Besides coal the economic 
products of this region are numerous Hematite, especially 
in large masses resulting from metasoma tic replacement 


F.H.McLearn, L. S. Russell, P. S. W'anren and R T D. of limestone; Cu ores, formerly worked near Keswick; 
Wickenden. Can Dept. Mines, Geol. Survey item. No 5 argentiferous galena assoed. with sphalerite, at many 


176, 137 pp.(1935). — The occurrences of coal in southern 
Saskatchewan are described and 25 analyses gi\en. The 
petrographic and mech. analyses of over 1000 samples of 
sediments are summarized ; the heavy mineral assemblages 
of the various formations are described. The gray, 
feldspathic sands in the Eastcnd area probably represent 
the undecompd. sediments; the sandy clays are derived 
by prolonged weathering and leaching. A. II. E. 


places, wolframite and scheelite in Cumberland, and, in 
arots too small to be of com importance, ores of Co, 
Sb, Bi, Au, Mn and Mo. In all cases there are many 
different mineral species. Bante and withers te are 
assoed with the galena, and in some cases are found 
in close juxtaposition with coal; the bante is often 
assoed with fluonte Gypsum occurs in the Vale of 
Eden, and anhydnte in massive form at Bdlingham; 


Scotland: The tertiary volcanic districts J E. 6 while salt is frequently assoed wuh both. Diatomite 


Lichey. Geol. Survey Gt. Bril. 1935, 115pp. — Thecompo 
nd mutual relations o[ the intrusive and extrusn e volcanic 
nd plutonic rocks are discussed. Bante is worked in 
rran; small deposits of diatomite occur in Mull and 
onhern Skye; oolitic limy ironstone, mainly chamosite, 
ut with some Fe oxides and sidente forms a bed, worked 
unag the War, averaging 8 ft. thick in Che (,’pper Lias 


is found near Kendal, and graphite was worked near 
Keswick. There are numerous examples of poeuma- 
tolytic and thermal action. C. A. Silberrad 

The Grampian Highlands (geology). II. II. Read. 
Geol Survey Gt. BnS. 1935, 81 pp. — In tins area there are, 
or have been, worked: ores of Mn at Torcentoul, in 
Islay, and at Dafroy (Nairn), the fast contg. up to 00- 


f Raasay, and immediately above it some S-IO ft of 70% MnO,; of Fe at Tomentoul, Dalroy, Arnddly 
il shale yielding 12-125 gallons and 6 .2-7.4 lb (NH«)»SO» 1 (Banff) and Stonehaven; of Pb and Zn (galena and 
er ton. A little coal occurs in Arran, and lignite in Skye ' * ----- 

nd Mull. Sapphires, of no value as gems, arc found 


dull and Ardnamureban. C A. Silberrad 

The South of Scotland (geology). J. Pringle Geol 
Survey Gt. BnS. 1935, 97 pp —At LeadhiIJs argentiferous 
3lena, hematite, chalcopyrite, antimony, pyrolusite, 
phalente and alluvual Au have been found and some are 


- - — (galena 

sphalerite often carrying Ag and Au, and assoed. with 
pyrite and chalcopyrite) in Islay and Argyll, at Tyndrum 
(Perth), Aberdeen, Strathspey and Lossiemouth; of 
Cu (usually chalcopyrite) in Islay and around Loch Pyne, 
(Cu-Ni ore, and elsewhere in the neighborhood nickelif- 
erous pyiThotite) near Inverary, while chrysocolla and 
malachite occur elsewhere Barite, graphite, diatomite. 


itfll worked; at Vi anloekhead galena, hematite and 8 *°Ic and asbestos are also found, and a feldspar ctjntg! 
jPhalente. Monazite and arrenical pynte occur at 899% KjO and 2 4S% NajO. There is much Pieta- 
wAircsrcore of Fleet; bante at Auehencairn (Kirkeud- morphism due to intrusive rocks. C. A. S 


. 1 Auehencairn (Kirkcud- 
brightshire); Cu carbonate in the Pnestlaw granite, and 
roal is or was worked at Canonbie and Sanquhar. There 
ire several S and chalybeate springs in the area. 

, C. A. Silberrad 

^ vl e JR. . sh Borderland (geology). R. W. Tocock and 
r. H. Whitehead. Geol. Survey Gt. Bnt. 1935. S4 pp. 


morphism due to intrusive rocks. C. A. S. 

The geology of Ceylon. J. S Coates Grvfm, J. 
Set. BI9, 101-S7(1935). — The mmcralogical constituents 
of Ceylon rocks are discussed and data are given on the 
occurrences of economic minerals such as graphite 
precious stones, mica, thonanite, ilmeiute, monazite 
and_ zircon sands. _ R. D. Jacob 


• — — -‘j — c-i i ii. — ana zircon sancs. 

?* ar Ponteshury (Sm.S W. of Shrewsbury) 9 The porosity of Ceylon rocks. J. S. Coates. " CUftr* 
-sumriuidrfrlatj /, Si ll,, 1S5-M(1B35).— Tb, poroiir 
small’ miacti ticTTf 1 ^ , . * ’ * rvfw assocd - approx, amending order: garnetiferous khondalite, doler- 

bornite Q c-font cha ^ ct *‘J e * Ml1 »*e, charnockite, khondalite, biotlt e-gneiss, pink granitoid 

fiuonte and r ph 4 ente gneiss, leptyntte and pink graaulite. The values for 

$ W > CmiT, nea fi.'' 55t i ve farther nearly all samples of charnockite were within the racre 

bury,' 8cd C at I pitchf^(6'^i S °S th R a i? t? r Aberdeen granite and Stonehaven granite from 
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impervious to water A method for Ike detn of Ike porosity 1 such a 
of rocks is outlined K D. Jacob fusion 

Notes on analysis of igneous rocks AmJcar Mirso de 
Jesus Rev ehim punt appltcada 7, 115-10(1932) — 
de J considers several way9 of saving time in rock analysis 


single evapn, for SiOi, and a shorter KAO, 
rs ) in an open crucible for AI + Fe C. D,\V. 


of American coals (Thiessen 


9— METALLURGY AND METALLOGRAPHY 


D J DFMOREST, OSCAR F HARDER AND KICIIARD BIURACI! 


The nonferrous mining and metallurgical industry 
Spam. D Jimeno and I R Morral. Metals if Alloys 
6. 317, 321(1035) D . S 

The role of patents in modern metallurgy. A. W. 

Heller. Metals & Alloys 6, 3 03 -€(1935) D. S. 

The physical chemistry of flotation. VI. The ad- 
sorption of amines by sulfide minerals Plsic Evelyn 3 with a gang of qu: 

Wark and Ian Wm Walk /. Phys Chens 39, 1021-30 braiatcs Wet crushing 


Cam and motor Gold Mme, Southern Rhodesia 
Ihgby \. Burnett Mining Mag 53, 201-13(1935), 
cf Ibid 34, 73 83(1020) — At the surface the lodes 
appear as quartz veins, below the first level they assume 
the character of loth h, comprising parallel quartz stringers 
with stibnite, arsenopynte and p>nte intimately miird 
id Ca silicates, and Mg car- 
Nisscn stamps, concn and 


,1935), cf C. A 29, 6974 1 — The max contact angle at roasting constitute the present metallurgical practice 
the line of triple contact, air-solid-H,0 is independent Originally, gravity concentrates and oil flotation con- 
of the particular amine chosen, being within a few degrees centrales wire mixed together before roasting, but be- 

of 60* for all amines. The amine induces a more or less cause of the finely divided nature and chem. compn of 
permanent eflect on the mineral surface, probably because the biter a very poor extn was obtained with roasting 
of adsorption Of the minerals tested, the Cu minerals and subsequent cyanidation In consequence of this 
respond most readily and pynte responds least readily to and the disappearance in depth of the Sb content of the 
amines; activated sphalerite closely resembles chalco- * ore, it was considered advisable to abandon flotation 
pynte in its response With hexylamine, sphalerite — 


be floated away from galena Of the amines tested, the 
quaternary ammonium salts are most readily adsorbed 
fhe higher the homolog, the lower the necessary concn , 
i e., the ethylaraines arc more effective than the methyl- 
amines, the propylamines than the ethylammes, etc. The 
pnmary amines are the least active, the secondary amines 
are more active, and the tertiary amines are still more 
active. Three cyclic amines — aniline, a-napbthylamine 
and pipendine—are of about the same order of activity 
as isoaraylamme, but tnbcnzylamme is much more active 
Contact tests closely parallel actual flotation tests earned 
out in identical solns In general, the amines are more 
readily adsorbed from acid than from alk solas 

Alden II. Emery 


and resort to gravity concn. on sliming tables The total 
tonnage of concentrates from all sources is 11% of the 
tonnage milled After crushing and a rough mech 
concn the ore is treated on special reconcg fables, the 
richest cut-off passes to an amalgamating barrel Some 
71% of the total output is recovered by amalgamation 
The concentrates after roasting are water-washed and 
5 leached for 14 days with 0.15% KCN soln The residues 
after roasting for 10 hrs at temps up to 740* are sent to 
a dump and weathered for 4 months, after which they 
are retreated by grinding and cyanidation Tonnages 
and recoveries are tabulated. In 1935 an ore of value 
35 81 s is treated with an extn. of 81% A W. F. 

Statistical microscopic study of ores and mill products 
from the Aayor plant of the Granby Consolidated Mining. 


Further tests in flotation of free gold— effect of amyl 

— — - ‘ - recovery is afudied-acid wash 6 & ' ^L’,^ 7 v n SSL".! 


xanthate and pulp p a on recovery is studied— scid wash a ‘ 

to remove chemical films has beneficial result Tests » , Arthur I. Crawford, F E Thaclcweli and 

should be run with cheeka Tnhn w Tnhna Fnr A Lee Christensen Bur. Mines, Rept Iniestigations 

Mining J 136.498-9(1935), cf Lange, C.A . 29, 2481* •— *3° 3290, 18 pp (1935) —Except for an insignificant amt 

Results are sinwnnt * "™* M ° f Eveline, the entire Cu content is present as chalco- 

the eflect of Am tinthatr anrf the. pyritc, the mill heads (classifier overflow) contain quartz 

;LV.'"o l p te"A^^ 2T00.\Mon,. 1101. phlwpiM »«• » OO. tell, P*r 

when K Am xanthate andterpmfol were ^ed alrat! < cb,efly secondary albitc) 3 00, cal Icite 3 00, bronz.te, 

but marked improvement was evident when the f>n was 17 - P V 'i* , ,8 - 37 r 

kept between 7 7 and 8 2 by addns of H,SO, or NaOH as 7 pyrrhotite 17 8>L magnetite, gocthltc, 
required to keep between these limits. W II D chalcopynte > ai 


Milling practice for small gold mines C S. Parsons 
Trans Can Inst Mining Met 1935 (in da Mining 
Met Bull No 282) 437-64 —There are 3 types of Au 
mills commonly used at small mines- (1) amalgamation 
and gravity concn , (2) amalgamation and flotation, 
and (3) cyanidation Costs of a small mill will be S600- 
*2000 per ton of ore treated per day Operating costs 
' ‘ ‘ ‘ * ' c *7-112 


,3 05, and 
of the Cu and Te minerals 
very dost Tlic ore is ground to liberate most of the 
Cu and to free the rest from gang and large particles of 
Ee sulfides capable of being floated in a low-grade con- 
centrate that is reground and refloated An alky of 0 11 
lb CaO per ton of soln is maintained in the pnmary cells 
and 0 02 lb in tlie regrmd Reagent consumption is 
neutral creosote oil 0 10, K I t xanthate 0 05, pine oil 
8 0 06, hydrated lime 2 00, NaCN 0 023 lb per ton of ore 
The flow sheet is given The best concentrate is made at 
150-mcsh, in sizes smaller than 150 mesh free pyrite 
and pyrihotite float in Increasing quantities. Greater 
difficulty is experienced in rejecting pyrrhotite than 
pyrite Magnetite rejection is fairly good and open to 
little improvement, since 50% is locked with chalcopynte 
Locked chileopj rite is negligible at —400 mesh. In the 


(without taxes, depletion or depreciation) 

The general design and layout of small mills are discussed 
in detail. The flow sheets of 8 small mills are given and 
discussed Alden II. Emery 

Manitoba’s newest gold producer — a brief description 
of God’s Lake Gold Mm*s, Ltd J. P dc Wet Can 
Mining J 36,474-6(15135) W II. Boynton 

Southern gold „{ Hog Mountain N. O Johnson , „ _ •-» — — — 

ting Mining j J36, 50.>10 (193 5) —Progress in mining 9 tails 54 9% of the chalcopjritc is free Data are given 
and milling with standard methods at the leading enter- showing the amt. of pjnte, pyrrhotite, magnetite and 
prise in the Appalachian Mountains is indicated. Re- chalcopynte in each size of the classifier overflow. In the 
covery and increase m mill capacity are expected upon primary Sub-A concentrate, in the middling feed, m 
co ” , l >1 ' ,l “"“ the msullatmn of finer crushing equipment, primary middling, in middling concentrate, " 


/?n prt **“ rtlon °* a low-grade primary concentrate 
» . 1 , nlv> concn ) which will be reground and re- 
floated in a sep ball mill and flotation circuit. A 
cyanide p ant will be installed at a lattT date. W, II B 


scat enger concentrate, in pnmary Sub-A tads, in middling 
tads, and in general tads Alden II, Emery 

Stamp milling and amalgamation practice at Golden- 
viUe, N S L II Henderson. Trans. Can Inst 
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Minint Mel. 1935 (in Can. Jfininf .Ifrf. Butt. No 283), 
473-4; cl. C. A. 29, 61S3*. — Discussion. A. H. E 

Copper mining and smelting la Germany. O Bcrtoja. 
J lelallurjus 12, 105-8(1935) —A description of the ore 
deposit, muuos. smelting and refining at Mansfctd plant 
at Hare mountain. .... J ' L .~ ,?"? g 

Purification of gallium by fractional crystallization. 
James I. HoSman and Bourdon F. Scnbncr. J Research 
Nall. Bur. S'andards 15, 205-9(1935 ) [Research Paper 
No. 823); cf. C A. 29, 699«.— When Ga contg. (as 
impurities) small amts of Sb, Bi, Cr, Co, Cb, Cu, Au, 
In, Fe, Pb, Mr, Hr, Mo, Ni. Os, Pci, Pt, Rfi, Ru, Ag, 
Tl, Sn, V and Zn is subjected to fractional crjstn of the 
metal, all the impurities named tend to cone in the cost 
portion, with the following exceptions. Ag, Hg, In, Pb 
and Sn are coned tu the molten residue, Cu and Tl 
remain about equall> divided between crystals and 
residue, Zn is dissolved bj the HC1 under winch the 
cr>stn takes place and is entirely eliminated It is 
shown that the *ypn from Te or Pt in excess of 0 001%. 
from la or Pb in excess of 0 01% or from Sn in excess 
of 0 02% bj fractional enstn. cf the metal is impractical 
W. J reterson 

Manganese vein on Gowtand Mountain, Albert County, 
N.B W. J Wright, Can. Mtnmz Met Bull No. 283. 
575(1935); cf. C A 20. 6 1S3*— Discussion A. II E 
Concentration of titaniferous ores at Taberg. Sweden, 
with and without heat treatment Gust G Bring and 
P. G. Kihlstedt Jerntonlorels Ann 119,303-42(1935) — 
The ore consists of a magnetite network with inter- 
lamellar growths of ilmewte parallel to the octahedral 
surfaces. These lamellae ha\e a thickness of 0 1-5 m, ®o 
meeb, sepa. is impossible Moreover the gang (chiefly 
ohvine) clings tenaciously to the ore by a run of tough 
hornblende By heating to 1000“ the hornblende be- 
comes friable and crushing to free minerals is facilitated 
The magnetite attached to the hornblende, however, 
males the gang magnetic. By miring with a little coal 
the magnetization can be shghtly prevented At 1150* 
the ore begins to give off gas, but at 1100° the ore begins 
to soften and is quite homogeneous. A high degree of 
concn. cannot be attained. H C. Duus 

Recovering zinc and vanadium at the Rhodesia Broken 
Hill plant. T. R. Pickard. Eng. Minin’ J. 136, 4S9-93 
(1935). — Concn acid leaching and electrolysis are 

emplojed at this plant. Flowsheets are given for 
gravimetric concn of V ore, for leaching of V concen- 
trates, for Cu and P, for removal of Cu and P, and for 
Zn-ore leaching. A1 cathodes are employed; the Zn is 
stripped by native laborers, p2ed on cars and taken to the 
lurmce room. TV. Jf . Boynton 

Direct determination of concentration of zinc vapor 
in thermal reduction of zinc oxide. Octave Donv- 
Hfnault and Claude Decroly. Compt. rerd. 201, 720-8 
(1935). — A preliminary note describing an arrangement 
for detg. the concn of Zn vapor (a) immediately above 
the crucible and (6) in the condenser, and giving as 
examples of the results obtainable for (a) 19.4-19.8% 
temp, of the charge varying 
from 920 to 10,5 and of the furnace from 9SS° to 1125* 
(cf. Maier, C. A. 24, 56Q4). C. A. Silberrad 

The uses and occurrences of chrome. Gordon Jl. 

S- African Minin' £„j. J. 46, Pt. I, 70S-9 
(m5) ; - r <knend._ Alden H. Emery 

Blast-furnace stag A valuable by-product James 
uat son. Iron & Steel Ind. 8, 45,-01 ; g' 12-13(1935). 

A study of blast -furnace slag. L. Rodriguez PiroLd 
J.'JSS™ 1 ?' AnaUs **• espail. Jls. Ovtm. 33, 709-12 
A Crystal from blast-furnace slag was examd 

, by si oj™s "(no)p(ooi), poi*i 

' tv tar a prism edge. Chem. analysis env^ 
S.Ch-CMIsO AI.O, , 6'HKlT E. ” SronS" 

eonstroction of hot blast stoves. Albert 
J r -> and Fred Wille. Blast Furnace Steel Plant 
~tOT*>5).^S« c. A. 25. 570? E. H 

H. t,. Alvin. Trans. Am. Fourdrymen's Assoc. 6, 


l 737-14(1935). — The necessary changes are described for 
adapting an ordinary Fe-melting cupola to one for melting 
nonferrous alloys. Metal-fuel ratios, losses, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are detailed for this type of 
melt mg. Downs Scbaaf 

Continuous pouring of Ford cylinder blocks. E T 
Cone. Metals fir Alloys 6, 299-^03(1935).— From GOO" 
to 0500 Ford c> Under ‘blocks as well as some 1300 ton* 
of other castings are poured daily by taking metal from a 
s blast furnace (producing standard foundrj I e) and Placing 
it in a 400-ton mixer with a definite quantiti (aliout 60%) 
of cast Fe from a battcrj of cupolas (enpob charge con- 
tains 15% steel wrap) , after mixing the metal is trans- 
ferred to 20-ton elec furnaces for 20-30 mm. where it i« 
superheated to 1445° and from which the metal flows at 
intervals into a specially designed air furnace tired with 
pulverized coal which acts as a heating re'ervoir for the 
3 pouring operations The metal from the air furnace 
flows into a movable pouring truck or ladle *o s> nchrojuzrd 
in its longitudinal and rotating motions that it receives 
metal continuously and discharges it intermittently to the 
molds ns they travel on the mold convever reel D S 
Casting by pressure V. Roux. Metaux 10, l3'*-7rf 
(1935).— General principles and methods of casting b\ 
pressure are discussed G T. Mot ok 

Fini shin g zinc and aluminum die-castings Herbert 
« Chase. Machinery 42, 120-2, 1S1-1(1935). cf C A 
29. 4316* — The relative ments of different methods 
designed to finish Zn and A1 die-castings for pleasing 
appearance and resistance to conosion arc discussed 
Low-cost procedures for cleaning, buffing, plating and 
polishing arc described Plating-bath compos for nickel 
plaltni nnc and aluminum dte-eastw[s are given together 
with a recommended procedure for etching pnor to 

5 plating. Methods of applving enamel, lacquer and var- 
nish coatings are discussed A L Rave 

Recrys t»lluahon and grain growth in cold -worked 
polycrystilhne metals L W. Eastwood, Arthur B. 
Bousu and C. T. Eddy. Am. Inst. Mining Met. Rngrs , 
Inst Metals Div., Tech. Pa& , No 644, 19 pp.(1935).— 
Complete quant, data are presented on the grain sues 
of cold-drawn and cold rolled ct-brass just after the 
complete recrystn and after the coalescence produced bv 

6 annealing. Several new principles are deduced, which 
ni3y disprove many current misconceptions The roost 
important of these principles are: (1) The grain sue 
just alter complete recrystn. of a brass is dependent onl\ 
upon the compn. and htstorv of the material pnor t® def- 
ormation and upon the degree of deformation. (2) All 
grain growth obeis the same laws, germination as such 
betas generally nanex/sfenc since there is no diwrontinuuv 
ui the sue of new grains produced (3) Abnormality of 

7 grain growth in a-brass is not produced by temp, gradients. 
(4) The large grains produced by annealing metals contg. 
low degrees of strain are due to the large grains formed 
upon recrystn. rather than to the absorption of grams bv 
“germroaot grains” produced by a "critically stnuned" 
metal at the "gemunant temp '* (5) Annealed cold- 
worked metals that do not undergo an aliotropic trans- 
formation have coarser grains with higher annealing temp. 

8 since rapid heating through the so-called "genumant 

temp.” to a higher temp produces a coarser grain rather 
than a finer one. C- L. Mantel) 

Structure of polished metal surfaces. C. S. 1<-» S 
Trans. Faraday Sac. 31, 1102-6(1935) —Specimens of 
Cu and Au were polished in 3 ways: (1) bv hand on a 
pitch lap with water and rouge, (2) under different loads 
on wet rouged flannel on a rotating disk, and (3) on flannel 
and a com. liquid polish. Electron-diffraction photo- 

9 grams were made of these surfaces alternately with elec- 
trolytic etching. The Cu was etched with a so’n t>f 4 c 
of NatSO. per i. The An was etched with 5% KCN sain! 
In each of these metals there is an amoiphous layer on 
the surface which is sepd. from the underlying unchs 

by a lavtr of fine crystals oriented so that 
the (110) planes are approx, parallel to the surface 1, 
is suggested that this preferred orientation is due to 
deformation caused by pressure normal to the surface 
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The thicknesses of these 2 layers are influenced by tone 1 Oj at various temps The increase in weight is plotted 


against time and the initial reaction velocity against 
temp The latter curves for Fe have a sharp break at 
the At point in the case of each gas except SO,. The 
oxidation in SO, was so rapid that it was not carried above 
850*. The curve for Mn has a much smaller break at the 
transformation point than the Fe curves The scale from 
a heavily oxidized Fe wire was removed by filing off thin 
layers, and each layer was analyzed for Fe content and 
some were examd by x-rays About 95% of the scale 
consisted of FeO, the balance of the htgher oxides 

C. E Macfarlane 

Effect of high temperatures on the strength of soft and 
medium carbon steels under static and dynamic stressing 
K. Ublemann Melalhctrtscha/l 14, 773-8, 795-8(1935) — 
Static tensile, impact and endurance tests with smooth 

— . - and notched test bars, were made at 20*, 200*, 300*, 

high temp and corrosion by HiSOt, UNO, 3 400* and 500* on 5 steels A was a 0 12 C sleet, B 

. . - • " - - *' ***'■ “* 0 50 C normalized, C 0 50 C heat treated, D OCO C air 

quenched and drawn, E 0 70 C, 0 27 Ni, 0 00 Cr, 0 12 \\ 
heat-treated All the steels showed the characteristic 
blue brittleness at 200-300*, as evidenced by increased 
tensile strength and lowered elongation and reduction 
ra area The yield point did not increase in this range 
The endurance limit increased similarly, but reached its 
‘ high er t rmps For steel B the max was between 


of polishing, pressure used and polishing agent employed 
On Cu the 2 layers together are 200-1000 A deep The 
amorphous layer is 2)-49 A deep and the oriented layer 
150-500 A deep when method (1) or (2),resp , is employed 
lor polishing Au has a much thicker onented layer, 
10,000 A or over It is suggested that Cu is polished 
mainly by abrasive action of the rouge while Au ts polished 
largely by the pre«sure applied to the sample. HAS 
Metallic cementation VI Cementation by ^means 
of silicon powder TsutomuKase Ksnzoku-no-Kenkyu, 
12,397-410(1935), cf C A 29, 7900» — By means of 
com Si powder the cementation of Si into Fe, Nl and 
Cu at various temps between 500* and 1200* was in- 
vestigated Tor the surface layer of the cemented speci- 
mens, the d-plh of penetration was measured, microscopic 
examn and chem analysis were earned out, and the 
oxidation at high temp and corrosion by II, SO*. HNO, 
and HC1 were studied Si diffuses into the metals above 
noted at a temp over 500*, and the rate of diffusion 
increases as the temp rises The rate of diffusion of Si 
into Fe increases abruptly at the A, point of Fe The re- 
lation between the increase of wt. of the specimen (All j 
or the d-pth of penetration (P), and the abs temp, of 
the cementation ( T) is given by an exponential function 
AlF (or P) m a'~*rr. The relation between the AIK 


P and the length of time for cementation (8) is given 4 400* and ffh*, for the others between 3 00* and 400*. 


by the similar function A IF (or P) = aJ*. where a and 
b are different consts in each case Though the ce- 
mented surfaces of Fe and Ni are brittle, they resist atm 
oxidation at high temp and they are not easily attacked 
by dil. HjSOi The surface of Cu cemented by Si 
tends to become porous and decrease the wt of the 
Totno-o Sato 


At 500* the endurance limit was lower than at 20*, with 
the exception of steel B. For steels A to D the increase 
in tensile strength was up to25%, the increase in endurance 
Lmit slightly higher, from 18 to 27% With steel R the 
increase jp tensile strength above room temp was slight, 
the endurance limit dropped 7% and then rose slightly 

-- ---- but did not regain its 20* value The impact strength 

Surface hardening for bearing purposes Christopher 5 dropped at 400* to 500*. No relation was found between 
H. Bierbaura Machinery 42 , 201-6(1935) — Pairs of impact and endurance proper* es The surface oxidation 
bearing surfaces with desirable properties are made by • • ..... . .... . . . . - -- 

mating a case-hirden-d steel surface with one of hard or 
chilled bronze Best results are obtained when hardness 
of case gradually blends into that of softer core Sudden 
transitions in hardness giving bearing surfaces suscep- 
tible to cracking or checking should be avoided Op- 
timum conditions are given for the use of chr 


Plate and nstrsded hard cases as bearing surfaces. 

A. L Kaye 

Heat treatment by forced convection W. A Darrah. 
Metal Progress 28, No 5, 5V60'1935) —Hot gases from 
oil or gas combustion are forced around work in the furnace. 
Greater uniformity and economy in heat treatment are 
c tainted Good results are obtained up to 1500-1600* F 
„ . W A. Mudge 

Certainty of results as the basis for the manufacture 
of high test gray iron E Piwowarsky Trans Am 
Foundrymen's Assoc 6, 703-35(193 >) —Tensile, trans- 
verse and shear s’rength, hardn-ss and carbide content 
were detd cm cast Fe test pieces cut from hollow box- 
shaped castings poured from melts contg various amts 
of Si, P, Ni, Cr, Mo, W and Cu D S 

Scaling of iron tad other metals Kurt Fischbeck and 
Franz Salzer MetaUmrlschafl 14, 733-0, 753-8(193' 

The work of other authors ■ 

*1 Fe, given in 42 references, 

Scale formed above 570“ on Fe consists of several layers 
Next to the Fe is "oxofemte," which is Fe with O in 
solid v,tn , then follow FeO, Fe/). and Fe-Oj At lower 
temps FeO breaks up into oxofemte and FeiO, The 
compn and thrkness of the different layers and the 
speed with which they form depend on the compn of the 
?as m contact with the metal, us pressure and velocity, 
on the temp and the resistance to reaction and 9 
cwusion Equations giving the relation of these factors 
under various conditions are developed The rate of 
scaling of Fe increases until the A, transformation point 
is reached, where a sudden drop occurs, after which the 
12“ 'ncreaws axam Scaling of Fe can be reduced bv 
the addn ofl0% A], 1 5% Cr or 41 and Cr The authors 
t Sen- selves investigated the oxidation of pure Fe wire in 
CO,, HA), NO, SO, and O, and of Ma in lump form ,a 


which occurred at 400“ and 500* did not lower the e 
durance limit in the same manner as salt-water corrosion 
The notched bars for endurance tests had a 45* notch, 
3 5 mm deep The ratio 0/ notched to smooth endurance 
limit at 20* was close to 0 5 and did not change much 
at elevated temps It was slightly higher for steel A than 
the others, and for steel C dropped to 0.36 at 500*. Some 
A tests were also made with a 0 25-mm deep notch The 
ratio was higher and varied more with C content, 0.8 for 
A, 0 66 for B, 0 62 for D. and 0 56 for E Comp'cle 
data are given in tabulations and in graphs Thi*teen 
references. C E Macfarlane 

Shafts of 1040 steel hardened from controlled atmos- 
phere. S K Oliver. Metal Progress 28, No 4, 4-10 
(1935), cf C. A. 29,7252* — Air-natural gas mixts are 
. introduced with the work into a horizontal continuous 
furnace and healed to 1550“F. The work progresses 
against rising temp Arrangements are made for vertical 
quenching Hardness may be controlled to 58-60 Rock- 
well C. W A Mudge 

Case hardening and case hardening steels Thomas 
W. Hardy. Iron fr Steel Can 18, 51-3, 70-4(1935) — 


The work of other authors' on the ’scaling and oxidation „ Cwe-hardming nickel-chromium ateel ingota. Scij- 
1. is reviewed at some length 8 gtf I?? 1 * J'tsu-t O-Uaganc 12. 72245(19<5) ; — Non- 


metallie inclusions in sieel ingots contg. C 0 13-0 18, 
J»i 3 -30-4 18 and Cr 0 89-1 15% were nearly spbenca! 
and 0 12-0.25 mm in diam The no of inclusions was 
max atthecenterof theingotandmm at the’ ‘transcrystal 
hzation zone,” of which the thifkness was about 40 mm 
The inclusions were shown microscopically to b* iron 
oxide, not silicate nor sulfide Tomo-o Sato 

Tool ate els Andrf Michel ilelaux It), 3-21, 88-100 
(1935) —A comprehensive survey of tool steels, their 
treatment and characteristics Seven references 

G T. Motok 

Diffusion of hydrog »n through mild steel sheet and 
tinplate T. N Moms Dept Set tnd Research Rept. 
Food Intcslt’ahon Board 1934, 186fl°3'<) —See C. A. 
29, 219 X Papmcau-Couture 
High manganese steel L Sanderson. Metallurgy 
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12 171-2 170(1035). — Properties and uses of Haddad 1 C. Crube and W. Wolf. Z Hektrocfiem. 41, 67&-81 
. 1 ' i t t cir^n*. Mn*»x\ rr.ntlnt, onH rwiTin- rtirvrs have been made of 


steel are discussed. J- Gregg 

Transformation points of nickel steels. Manus S.iuva- 
geot and Fdmond Rousseau Compt. rend 201, fillM3 
< 1035) . — Dilatometrie curves for a steel (Nt (1, C 0(52, 
Cr 0 5, Mo 0 42) heated for 1 hr. at 050-775* and slowly 
(3 hrs.) cooled show that the transformation point ob- 
served by Andrew and Dickie (cf C /l. 21, 333ft) oceans 
below 0° when heating is to about G50 , but nt ft higher 


(1°35). — Heating and cooling curves have been made of 
C7allo>sof Li with Hg. The Li-Hgsvstem as constructed 
from these data Is (the compn of the alloy is stated in 
wetgl)i% 1.1) 0-0 0 pure Hr, 0ft-18 0 LiHgi. 18 0-2*10 
Liflgj, 20 0-70 0 solid sol ns of LJJJfr, 70 0-72 0 LijHg, 
72 O-M 0 LljHg, 01 0-02 0 Li,Ur. 92 0-100 0 solid solns 
of LI One eutectic point lies nt 0 fl% 1.1 and —42* and 
another nt 02% Li and Ifi0° LqHg and LlHsr m .775* 
... .. ------ The upper 


temp (but becoming less marked) as the max temp and 500°, rc«p , are fusible without dceompn The iipps 
is higher It gradually d.sappears as Ar' and Ar' existence limits of the other com pds arc for Li, H, 
appear That the phenomenon is essentially due to N} is HH\ LUIg, 375*. I , Hr,. 310* and LiHr». 235* A 


appear. - - . 

confirmed by similar curves being obtained lor steels 
eontg. 11 and 20% Nt (C 0 10-0 15%) It >s due fo 
segregation of the Mi, possibly as Ie t Ni (31 15% Ni) 

Mr appears to hehave similarU C A Sdbcrrad 

Comparison of nickel and nickel-chromium steeis with - - - - -- - - 

ordinary carbon steels A Leblanc Metaux 10. 1^1- 3 requires more work for clarification The compds of 
4(1035) —A general comparison of pins properties ««•«"« f ” ‘"to ihr ernrrali ration regarding 


All 

compds except Liflg arc formed pentectically In the 
LI In system only 1 cotupd , Ltln, is formed which melts 
without dceompn nt 025* Lilli forms with Li a con- 
tinuous senes of solid solns while with In it forms ont> a 
limited solid sola The system between 0 and 10% Ll 


of steels based on mcch tests G t MotoV. 

Aluminum additions in modem commercial steels 
II. \V. McOuaid Metal Froyess 28, No 5, 33-7(1935) 
II’ A Mt>dg 9 

Phosphorus as an alloying element In steel II w 
Gillctt. Metals 6* Alloys 6, SSO-3, 307-10(1935) 

D S 

Aluminum and Its alloys— with special reference to 
transportation N Warren Waterhouse J Inst Enyrs 
elustraha 7, 205-301(1935) — Methods for the production 
of Al and Its allo> s are outlined and their value is indicated 
Applications in oirciaft, pleasure craft and railway n n d 
highway transportation are pointed out W II. n 

The abnormal phenomenon of cast copper-nch copper- 
silicon alloys during heating Takumi Takctnnl % n d 


these sv steins fit into the generalization regarding 
alkali metal compels of fldtz and Zini 1 and their 
co-workers. H A Smith 

The equilibrium diagram of the silver-rich silver- 
aluminum alloys, with a note on the nature of the trans- 
formations Ichiji Obinata and Masnmi Hngiya Ktn- 
coku no-Kenkyu, 12, 419-2*1(11135) — The enuil dia- 

gram of the Ag-Al svstem in the range 0-11% Al has 
been revised from the results of x-ray analysis at 
ordinary ond high temps . elec resistance methods and 
microscopic study In the alloys eontg 5 ft to 8,2% Al 
a cutectoul and a mrtatectoid-reiction take place, the 
temps of which are fill** and 420*, resp The meta- 
tecioid reaction, a + v n AciAl, can easilv lie suppressed 
by water -quenching of the alloy The eutcctold reaction, 
0 cser + y, m but little suppressed by the same treatment. 


l H ri fl Tr*r lac jXn SinvuS s The alloy, quenched from the 0 -field cons.st of the >- 
Saburo Katorl J Chem Soc Japan 56. IO08-W 5 » ‘ , A - , howin , rAntcrnncranhlcallv 


(1935). — The abnormal thermal expansion which takes 
place In heating the cast Cu-Si alloy eontg 3 0-7 5% Si 
at 200-800* has been studied. The phenomenon is attri- 
buted to the homogenization of the a- phase, and the «ofn. 
of the 0-phase Into the n -phase as solid soln 

T Kat turpi 

The homogeniration of cast structures la copper-rich 
copper-silicon alloys. Takumi Taketnni. J. Chem. 
Soc. Japan. 56, 1004-71(1535); cf. preceding abstr. — 1 
With the increase of Si content the temp needed to cause 
lomogemzatton of the a-phase becomes lower and the 
lendency of the 0-phase to remain undissolved by heating 
predominates. T. Katsurtu 

The constitution of alloys of copper, aluminum and 


phase, supersatd with Ag, showing rflntgcnogrnplilcilly 
the diffraction lines belonging to the hexagonal close- 
packed lattice In the quenched hypoeutectotd alloys 
an anomalous increase of elec, resistance was observed at 
about 200* in heating This was attributed to the forma- 
tion of a compd Ag,\l The crystal structure of the 0- 
phase has been detd. bv mean, of x-ray analysis nt 
high temp This phase was of a hody -Centered cubic 
lattice, the parameter of which was found to be 3.295 A 
at 700* (Al - 7.98%). Tomo-o Sato 

Preparation and physical properties of amalgams of 
stiver, tin and zinc. Kazimicrz DuczVo. Enemy si Chem. 
19, 10713(1935),- cf C A. 29, The 2 amalgams 

with highest Ag content were prepd. by mixing Ilg with 
electrolytic Ag. All others were prepd. by the electroly tic 


Ax <7 02 
Ar 32 87 
Af 32 52 
Ai 27 <7 
Ar 21 2V 
Sn 79 89 
So 79 43 
So 72 09 
Zn <2 3V 


JUinell 

hardness 

im oo 


RttiilmtT 

Density Ohm era 38* 
IS 09 0 012 X 10 -* 

- 0 04 S X so-' 


o! « d.ltoctM m.thkl ol (h.rSa T "> U "" d ,0 th ' " E “‘ ho *- S,ocl ' 

analysis, elec, resistance method and microscopic examn 
the cquil. diagram of the binary alloy of the Cu-AI system 
was Investigated, and a new diagram was proposed The 
Jiquidus this system consists of 8 branches corres- 
pondmg to the crystn. of «, 0, y,. *i, n, fi. O and K AH 
a and ft phases form solid solns m some range of compn. 

» and f phases show the polymorphic transformations 
that is, ,, xa „ and ft n ft. resp. The O phase cry si all.res 
directly from the melts and forms solid soln. in a narrow * 

M »» C ’ , . Tomo-o Sato 

Magnetic hard iron -nickel -copper alloys. Preliminary 
»■ Neumann. MetaUtnrlschaft 14, 7?8-9 
(1935).— The existence of Te-Ni-Cu alloys with lu»h 
magnetic and low meeh. hardness, which was recentiv 
PfafTenberger and Schwartz <C. A. 29 
J“° 1 v i, confirmed. Higher values for coercive force’. 
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O 3m 0 83 JO 
0 70S5 O 8138 
0 8512 0 84 JO 
O 8374 O RtS7 
0 23 SO O 2119 


0 2119 
0 22 >0 D 2||9 
0 7538 0 7155 
O 7698 0 7295 
0 7519 0 7332 




were measured ogainst a Hi electrode. After prcpn, the 
amatgams were pressed under a pressure of 2500 kg. 
Amalgams of Ag and Sn form chem. compds., while 
those of Zn form only an_ ordinary mlxt. This Is in 


of heat treatment. 


C. E. Maefarlatie 


A. C. Znclilin 




U. C. Truesdale, R. L. Wilcox and J. L 


. * high strength ... 

high-speed gas engines W. A. Mud»» 

Alloys of lithium with mercury and (with) lndi ? u m 


P ■ we I unhand loused for f or the soly. of Armeo iron in high-purity Zn were obtained 
by 3 direct sampling methods at temps between 425* and 
875*. These data arc lower than all previously pub) j shed 
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values, obtained from primary cooling-curve arrests. 1 is best for the outer case. Solder cannot be used near 
The solid soly of Fe in Zn was investigated by micro- theheater. , . aUS .. 

scopical, elec-cond, x-ray and magnetic- susceptibility The corrosion of magnesium alloys. IV. The corro- 
methods, but only the microscope gave useful results «on of ternary alloys of magnesium. SusumuMMioka 
Tbe eutccuc temp was detd from differential cooling- Kinzoku -no-h enkyu 12, 322-uC(19jo), cl. C. /I. 28, 
curve arrests. The 2 pcntectic temps were relocated at 5796*.— Ternary alloys of Mg contg. Bi and Ca or bn. 

new high values bv cooling curves, but especially by 14 senes of ternary alloys of Mg contg 1-8% of 2 ol the 

heating curves, which were more accurate TbeZn-nch alloying elements, Zn, Cd, Sn, Pb, Al and Sb, except 

portion of the system has thus been fixed as follows. - tor Sb (0 3-3 0%), and those contg Si and Mn or Co 
Solid soly of Fe in Zn, between 0 0009 and 0.0028%, 1 were subjected to the corrosion tests for 0.1 N NaCl sola 
m p of Zn 410 45°, eutectic temp not less than 41940 * The ternary alloys of the systems, Mg-Zn-Sn, Mg-/.n-Cd. 


0 05®; lower peritectic 672 


1°, upper peritectic Mg-Sn-Cd, Mg-Sn-Pb, Mg-Zn-Sb and Mg-Sn-S 


782 * 1®, soly of Te in molten Zn 0 018% at 419 4* (the were very resistant to « 
eutectic), 3 0% at 672®, 7.4% at 782 “,9 2% at 876®. All z „ j_ 3% 

previous data bearing on the Fe-Zn system are critically Zn 3-6% 

reviewed, and the equil. diagram is brought up to date. 

C. L. Mantel! g n more than 3% 

Isomorphism of the ternary compounds MgiZn,AI, and j g . ,<£? 

MfrCuAU r Laves, K LOhberg and H. Witte. Metalt- 
mrtschafl 14 , 793-4(1035).— Mg,ZinAt, was prepd. by Sn 
melting the 3 metals together in the theoretical proportions, 

and a homogeneous melt was obtained Mg.CuAI. cotdd Removal of rnrrnx'i 


ere very resistant to corrosion, especially in the range of 
Zn 1-3% Sn 2-8% 

Zn 3-6% Cd 1-6% (Zn + Cd less 

than 10%) 

Sn more than 3% Cd 1-3% 

Sn more ihan 4% Pb 1-6% 

Zn 1-6% Sb 0 3-0 6% 

Sn 2-3% Sb less than 0 8% 

Toroo-o Sato 


r,,ALM and Me^abowdw Removal of eorrosion layer D B Genov Zovcd- 
form were pressed under’ 20 000 atm. and heated 60 hrs skaya Lab 4 , 353(1935). — Steel or cast Te is treated first 

at 500“ to alloy them. Twelve alloys of vanous compns. *? th h ° l S°% HCl and then with a freshly prepd mixt 

were made and examd microscopicaUy and by x-rays 3| * MlOOcc of coned HCl with 2 5 r. SnCli :ttld 

Only the alloy corresponding to the formula Mf.CuAl* 4 5 in 250 cc HiO Chas Blanc 

showed lines corresponding to a cubic lattice lfeZM* B Jimcno, A ModoleU and F R Morral 

is also cubic Both compds contain approx, the same A nates soc eipofl fit. guim 33, 690-708(1935) A 

at % of Mg, 37, and correspond to the formula Mg„X», S'”'" 1 tureey of welding gives the outstanding phys 

where X may be Cu, Zn or Al The av radius of the X and chem. problems, and a macro- and microg-raphK: study 

a torn in both compds. is about the same, JJ9 A. end of 3 samples of welds shows the structure and hardness in 

1.41 A The lattice const., o, for Mg»Zn»Al, is 14 16 A. the vanous regions. X-ray photographs show the defects 

and for Mg.CuAI. 14.25 A C E. Macfarlane E. Symmes 

Electrical conductivity of rust Gunther Cohn. Z . 1116 corrosive action on metals of solutions of ammonium 

Elcktrochem. 41, 660-4(1935) —For the local-element nitrate in liquid ammonia I. M. Libinson, I I. Kukush- 

theory of corrosion the cond of rust must be ap- kin and A S Morozova. J . Chem Ini. (Moscow) <Z, 

pr enable and such detns ate thus valuable. The —Al ,s 001 corroded by coned. NH. solos 

ronds of rusts (1) formed at 50“ for 21 vears on the inside of NlUNOj, Pb and Sn are slightly corroded, Fc is strongly 

of a cast iron condenser tube, (2) formed for many years corroded and Zn is completely dissolved. The presence 

on a garden bench near the sea coast, (3) formed for 206 °J H.O the soln. increases the corrosion of Fe, but when 

years on a cast iron common submerged in sea water » entirely removed, the vapor pressure of the NH» 

and (4) formed on an old Viking wrought iron sword in a becomes too high for practical use The mechanism of the 

dry place for 1000 years were detd Thecompns oftherusts 6 corrosion is discussed Oxidation of Fe surfaces by such 
in percentage of FejOi, FeO, 11,0, total C and free C were, compds as K,CrO, or coating them with BakeUte lacquer, 

resp , for (1) 20 6, 41 4, 10 0, 7 9, 6 8, for (2) 603, protects the surface. Prevention of dissocn oftheNH.NO, 
37.1, 9.2, 2 9, 13, for (3) 413, 23 1, 13 4, 83, fl 1; *>7 adda of CaCI, or better, NII,CO,NH„ also prevents 

and for (4) 77.1, 7 2, 123, 1 2, 0 0 The total C and corrosion The partial pressure of NH. over solns contg 
free C ra the original iron in percentage were, resp , for 70-80% NH.NO, at 20-6° and 739-47 mm varies from 
i 1 L 3 -?’- 2 - 8 ^. ,or (2) 2 9, 13, for (3) \ and for (4) 220 to 450 *nm. 11 M Leicester 

0 25, 0 0 The specific conductivities for these samples 

of rust were, 19 7, 03, 28 0 and 03 mho per cm. The Al cans for fruits (Morris, Bryan) 12 Corrosion of 
rust consisted of mints of a FeO(OH) and TeiO. with 7 6 *cel and tinplate by exts of fruits (Morris) 12. Ma- 
graphae and carbide except for (3) where the crystal chines for moistening pulverulent material (roasted Zn 
size was so small that sep x ray diffraction lines could blende] (Bm pat. 431352) 1 Protecting metals 
not be distinguished, except for graphite These cond against corrosion (Swiss pat 175,038) 4 Coating sur- 

values are high because of networks of graphite and la ' es (Bnt. pat 431,562) 20 

carbide in the rust. These highly conducting networks 

are responsible, through their cond , lor tbe corrosion- Concentration of ores br flotation Royal S Handy 
accelerating power of rust The depolarizing action is U. S 2,019306, Oct. 29 In the treatment of a fineh 

Elective through this action of the graphite and carbide , divided ore such as complex Pb-Zn ore, natural colloidal 

me action of tbe C in the rust is similar to the action of matter Is substantially completely removed by adding a 
graphite originally mixed with the Ni oxide used In the deflocculating agent such as Na silicate substantially 

Ark-fL 1 .?. et ? „ ,T he l'' c - $2 nd l of 2 { 7P es of completely to release the ore from any depressing action 

dMWelw 1 0 44 and °? 8 i° ash a o d P’?®? 1 ’" Such in the subsequent pulp, water is added to 

1429 31 ‘ 4% ’ resp ' were detd at 2? a s 966 and the residual cryst matter to fonn a deflocculated pulp 

. H A S 'T 1 4‘ * 7ee from an y depressant, and this pulp is agitated and 

EvmNolbn ® cbraiclmdostiT. there is added to it an artificial colloidal material such 

0935) —An itL . Med i* Su ?^’ 3 8, 68-308 as com > 6<ue m such selective quantity as definitely to 

v *saj An introductory address followed by dismissions 9 depress all the different kinds of ore particles contained 
Corrosion of „ , A , «a the pulp and to permit the depressed particles to be 

? ‘ST V. SSS 

Sn bronze 40%-Zn e bl-a^’ *l n ’ Duralumin, 12%- Metal separation by selective ehlondizalion Jesse 0 
were e^ed 1 i Ni and Sn-solder Betterton (to American Smelting and Refimng Co) 

weot^O^-io-T^ to ‘ be od at 176-5*. at a pres- U. S 2,019,470, Oct. 29. In the sepn of metals, such as 

ectoimtof the lack mos ^ satl$f f c,ClT > on Pb and Zn or Bi, by selective chlondization, corrosion 

1 ' of 0,1 ^ m '« a > and 011 Steel of the app. employed tn introducing Cl into the molten 
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4G3, Sept. 10, 1935 (Cl. 40o. 34-30). Compact Zn it 
recovered from powd mixta, of Zn and ZnO by fusing 
the mixts. with NH,C1 in on amt. 1.5-2 5 times that re- 
quired to convert the ZnO into ZnClt Layers of fused 
Zc and ZnClj ore obtained, and the exce'* 1 « f 


temp/uian the surrounding molten metal by circulating 
a cooling medium through the app. out of contact with the 
Cl and molten bath. App is described. 

Treatment of oxidized ores Meyer Mineral Separation 
Co. Ger. 818,402, Sept 9, 1935 (Cl. 40c, 2.C0). See 
TJ. S. 1,898,018 (C. A. 27, 28OT). 

Treatment of sulfide ores Carl Goetz Ger. 818,18.;, 2 
Sept. 3, 1935 (Cl 40a 11 50) Comminuted sulfide 
ores are heated gradually with a solid, liquid or gaseous 
hydrocarbon matenal to a temp somewhat above ™ 
but substantially below the normal reduction temP of 
the sulfid-, e g , below 1400* when CuS ore is treated 
The treatment is effected in the absence of air but Jn the 

D'eMw line G. m b. II. G;r. 

J water 0. The „.«n.e»l tb- 3 ««;«». Sen : TO5 JO M .»?)_. FbKd_«OrtJn 

crates the metals from the sulfides Cf C A 29, 439* 


of NfLCl 

volatilizes. The treatment is particularly applicable 
to the powd. deposits which accumulate in the tubes of 
Zn distn. retorts. 

Zinc Octave Dony-lHnauIl. hr. 784,407, July 22, 
1935. The septa of liquid Zn in the distn. of this metal 
is made complete by interposing a diaphragm of artificial 
carbon, of fine and regular texture, capable of allowing 
gases to pass but retaining the heavier metal vapor. 

Deoxidizing zinc Melamine G. m b. H. Cer. 


Treatment of sulfide ores containing iron Charles 
R Kuzell Ger 818,188, Sept .3, 1035 (Cl 40o 12 *0) 
See Brit 396,690 (C A 28,451*1 

Chlonn&tiofl of sulfide ores Raymond F Bacon 
Ger 018,183, Sept 6. 1935 (Cl. 40<J 2 CO) See Brit 
.374.071 (C A 27, 4010) 

Multiple-chamber plant for reducing ores, etc , with 
gases Maria GrCter (nee rfeifler) Ger 614.953, 
June 22, 1935 (Cl 404 1150) Addn to 002,278 (C A 
29, 6700*). 

Concentrating gold Stanley Tucker and Minerals 
Separation Ltd Brit. 432,040, July 19, 1935 Au is 
coned, by forming the ore m finely ground condition 
into a pulp with IIjO in the presence of a mercurial re- 
agent, e. g , Ha or a ITg salt, e g , Hg(CN), and «« 


. . agitated, at a temp within its solidification range, with 
a metal which has a higher m p than Zn and a greater 
affinity for O, e g , Cu, A1 or Mr A chloride, sulfide 
or like compd of such fl metal may also be used 

Compound metal articles I G Tarbenind. A.-G 
(Franz Duftschmid, inventor) Ger C18.0G3, Sept. 2, 
1935 (Cl. 49/ 6) Layers of different metal powders, 
e g , layers of powd Fe and Ni or layers of powd. Fe-Ni 
mists of different compn , aie superimposed and 
sintered together, and the product is subjected to mech 
treatment, e g , compression or roiling, in a reducing 
atm Numerous details are given, and various modifica- 
tions are indicated. Thus, a layer of a metal oxide may 
be included, or one or more of the layers may be sintered 
separately before the other layers are applied 

Furnace for reducing ores Akt -Gcs Brown, Boven fi. 


alkali'cyamde, such that the surfaces of the Au particles 5 Cie Ger 618,184, Sept 5, 1935 (Cl 40a II 50). 


pre«ent are modified by the reagent and then sep£ the 
Au from the ore by film or froth flotation Ifg, if used, 
is not used in amt. sufficient to effect amalgamation. A 
sulfidizmg agent, e. g., an alkali polysulfide, alkali sulfide 
or S or an org. S deriv. of IIjCOi, e g., an alkali xanthate, 
a fat acid, e. g , oleic acid, and (or) a Sn salt, e. g., 
SnCli, may be used in conjunction with the mercurial 
reagent. 

Amalgamator for working fine gold. Ulysses II. Not- 
tingham. U. S. reissue 19,739, Oct. 22 A reissue of 
original pat. No. 1,981,428 (C. A. 28, 4892'). 

Deoxidizing and purifying copper. Social 6 d'ffectro- 
chimie, d’£Icctrom£tallurgie et des a clones efectOQues 
dTJgine. Bnt. 430,520, June 20, 1935, and 4.30,869, 
June 20, 1935, divided on 430,520. These correspond 
to Fr, 770..3C2 (C. A. 29, 443 1 ), 430,520 being restricted 

to the addn. of metals and 430,809 

loids, Cf. C.ri.28, 5031‘. 

Refining copper. Norddeutsche Aflinerie. Bnt. 430,- 
503, June 20, 1935. Cement Cu, in non-briquetted form, 
is melted down and refined in an internally heated rotary- 
drum furnace. The Cu u so charged as to lie on the 
bottom and both side walls of the furnace and preferably 
contains 0-15% 11,0 as a result of drying and remoistcnmg, 
or is preheated to between red heat and the m. p. in a 
drum or circular furnace provided with rabbling anus. 

Condensing magnesium vapor. Frank R. Kemmer 
(to American Magnesium Metals Corp.). U. S 2,018,- 
265, Oct. 22. The vapor is caused to impinge against 
a cooled surface provided with a film of liquid inert to 
Mg, such as kerosene, to condense the Mg to a solid state, 
and the surface is continuously moved to present new 
cooled areas and fresh liquid film to the vapors and main- 


Details are given of an internally heated furnace to which 
reducing gases arc supplied and in which a no of super- 
imposed traveling bands support the ore. 

Metallurgical furnaces. Maurice II. V' Delot and 
Roland A Pigal. Bnt. 432,497, July 29, 1935. A 
smelting furnace, preferably of the rotary type, is heated 
by a burner that produces an annular flame with an inert 
cone, the burner being so directed that the flame is flat- 
tened by contact with the bath of molten metal. 

Metallurgical furnaces Eduard Wccke Ger. 018,- 
216, Sept 4. 1935 (Cl. 18c. 11 01) Means Is described 
for preventing the destruction of furnace arches and 
suspended roofs through thermal expansion. 

Rotary-tube furnace suitable for roasting pyrites, etc 
Carl P. Dcbuch (to American Lurgi Corp,). U. S. 
_ . . 2,019,397, Oct 29 Structural, mech and operatise 

the addn. of metal- ? details. 

Rotary hearth furnace for production of lead from sulfide 
ores. Felix Freiherr von Schbppcnbach (to American 
Lurgi Corp.). U. S 2,018,242, Oct. 22. Various 
Structural, mech. and operative details. 

Metai-heating furnaces. John Fallon. Bnt. 420,833, 
June 26, 1935. In a continuous furuace for heating 
sheets or plates, having a roller-way conveyor comprising 
a scries of rollers geared together for rotation at uniform 
speed, electrically operated means is provided for im- 
parting, at intervals, a high-ejecting speed to a variable 
no. of rollers at the discharge end 

Heat-treating furnaces having roller-way conveyors 
comprising rollers carrying work -supporting disks. Driver- 
Hams Co. Bnt. 431.459, July 8, 1935. Divided on 
429,761 (C. A. 29, 7130’). 

Fusion furnace for metals. Paul L. C. Blanchard, 


tain continuous condensation, while excluding air. App. 9 Maurice H V Delot and Roland A r, rrn 

“ i«nb,d. „d U. s. 2,0.8,200 d.o rd..„ ?o „!£. jSy'S. ihl r’ 

layer of carbon particles in combustion directed on to thi 


Condensing magnesium vapors. Ocsterreiehisch Amen- 
kanische Magneait A.-G. Brit. 4.31,537, July 10, 1935. 
In the condensation of Mg vapors from gases consisting 
ot or contg. CO, the vapors aie quickly cooled by direct 
T? 11 *** 7 11 * 1 a L lf > uid ^different to Mg and which protects 
tne Mg from ebem. reaction down to a temp at which a 
reaction between the Mg and CO no lotyjei takes place. 


Blast-furnace tuyJrea. Veremigte Stablwerke A.-G. 
(Theodor Richter and Karl Heitmann, inventors). Ger 
615,706, July 12, 1935 (Cl. 18a. 5). Addn. to 610,2.39 
(t— A, 29, 3643*). 

Means lot securing metal bands to blast-furnace shafts 
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Demag A -G Ger 618,274, Sept 4. 1935 (Cl. 1&* 1 618,026. Aug. 30, 1935 (Cl. I8c. 3 15). The material 
4 _ 0 j) is treated la known manner with a gaseous or_ vaporized 

Cupola furnace fired wills gaseous, liquid or pulverulent carbonizing agent until the rate of carbonization begins 
fuel Peter Mars Ger. 611,120, Sept. 20, 1935 (Cl. to slacken. The supply of carbonizing agent is then cut 
31o 1 10) off, and the material is kept at a temp, near the lower 

Discharge device for furnaces for annealing sheet metal, critical temp in an inert atm. or t« tatuo until a sufScient 
Eenno Schilde Masctinenbau-A -G Ger. 618,452, Sept, proportion of C has diffused inward from the surface of 
9, 1935 (Cl 18c 950) the material The carbonizing treatment is then resumed 

'Apparatus for charging furnaces with materials such as - Steel Abdul M. Malik and Sardar M. K. Alvt Bnt 
sheet steel in annealing bores. Clarence L. Taylor (to 431,260, July 1, 1935 Steel is manufd. from pig it 

Aetna Standard Engineering Co.). U. S 2,019,102, contg. Si up to 1 and P of about 0 1-1.75% in basic eon- 

Oct 29. Mecb. features. vrrtrrs without increasing the P content by using apre- 

Furnaee for coating ware with molten metal as in coating heated blast in the converter If the Si content is higher 
wire with *pelt*r Wm E. V. eaver (to General Elec, than 1%, cold blast is used nntil the Si is reduced to 1% or 

Co). U. S 2,019,283. Oct. 29. Various structural and less and then the preheated blast is used The temp of 

operative details the blast vanes from 200* to 900* according to the P and 

Thermal treatment of metals and alloys. Gesenk- Si present. The tuyeres are made of fireclay contg. 40% 
schmiede Handelspes w. b II. Ger. 618,379, Sept. 6, 3 AIiO, . . 

1935 (Cl 18c 850). In treating metals or alloys in Alloy-steel machine elements such as axles and toothed 
gas-fired or elec.-heated hearth furnaces having a heart gears. Augustus B Kinzel (to Electro Metallurgical 
of reducing material, scaling is prevented by repeatedly Co). U. S 2,018,207, Oct. 22. Machine elements 


Ger 618,494, Sept. 9, 1935 (Cl. 18c. 2.21). 0.25 and C cot over 0.5%. 

Hardening and quenching continuous treads cf_ car 4 Overhead electric-transmission line. Frank F Fowle 
wheels Alfred Walcher (to American Steel Foundries), and Frederick M. Crapo (to Indiana Steel 2t Wire Co ) 
U. S 2,019,281. Oct. 29 A plurality of streams of U. S 2,019,447, Oct 29. A C-steeJ conductor is used 

quenching fluid are directed against the tread so that each contg. at least 0.25% of C, not more than 0.3% Mn and 

of the streams is disposed at an acute angle to an anal not more than 0 15% Si. 

place through the tread at the point of impact of the Overhead electnc-transmission line. Frederick M 
Ur ram. Crapo (to Indiana Steel Zc Wire Co ). U. S 2,019,445, 

Pickling metals Henkel L Cie G m b If. Fr. Oct. 29 A conductor is formed of C steel which contains 

784,182, July 22, 1935 Com pda. which contain at least f less than 0 5% C, less than 05% Mn when the C exceeds 
one tbiosulfunc acid ester group in the rrol are added to 055% and which has been quenched from above its Aci 

pickling baths to redu'-e corrouon Such compds include cut. temp, by a liquid medium w hich has a temp below 

Na benzyl thiomlfate, OHCH,CH,SSO»Na, XaSOtSCHf- the m p of Pb 

COOR. CH,CH(SSQ£fa)COOR (where R u Cull,,, DiSeultly fnsihle alloy. Jean Mayor. Fr. 781,229. 
Cnlln. CuHn, c .H„, Ci,H n , CiiHn), EtSSOiNa and July 22, 193.5. The constituents of the alloy, e g , W 
the Na salt of anvl and octjl-tbiosul/onc acid ester sr rv. to —a v. ir- tor i — < .u 


carbide 8", Co 12 and Ni or Mo 3%, are heated in a c!o*ed 


2/119500, Oct 29 Structural and mech features. 6 ment of cooliag The constituents may be introduce! 

Hot -plating containers such as milk cans wiA material in the form of powder or pieces, 
such as molten bn Ivaie J B Demers (to Super kit Hard alloys AHzemeine Flektricitats-Ges Ger. 618, 

Metal Products Co ) U S 2/118,951, Oct. 29. Various 125, Sept. 2, 1935 (a 4 Ok 17). See Bnt. 385,629 


operative detail* are described. 

Eitensometer su.tafcle far testing sure, sheet metal, etc 
Constantine D Tnpobtis (to Ealdwm-Southwark Corp ). 


{C. A. 27,2769). 

Aluminum alloys Vereimgte Leichtmetall Wert* G 
m. b H. Bnt 431,842, July 16, 1935. Age-hard«mab!e 


U S 2/)17/(76, Oct 22 Various structural, mech. and A1 alloys contain Cu 3-5, Mg 15-1 4, Si 6 4-0 7 and hln 
operative details 155-M5% 

Apparatus for testing the tensile and compression 7 Alloys of barium srith al umin um. John E McCarty 
strengths cf materials such as metals Albert R. Arthtns and Donald W. Randolph (to General Motors Corp ). 
y S 2/)18//*3, Oct 22 Structural, mech and operative U. S. 2,018,143, Oct, 22. Ba provided with an oxidation- 


Clarence F Dajley (to James If Bell). U. S 2/)18,048, resultant slag is removed, another portion of Ba is 
Oct 22 Various structural, mech and operative details, similarly added, stag is again removed, and these opera - 


S emeus A Habke A -G Bnt 431510, 


continued until the d cured proportion of Ba has 


Jiffy 3, 1935. A permanent magnl earned on the end t been added, the melt being then held for a few 


of a train to operate a relay over which the magnet travels insure thorough alloying and then poured into a suitable 
is n the form of an ellipsoid cf rotation and is made cf a mold. 

non -man ensue s*eel alloy having a coercive force of over Aluminum magnesium alloys. I. G Farbetundusfne 
Oer-ed, e g , an alloy contg A1 2-25, Ni 6-30% and A.-G Bnt. 4,,l/)34, June 24, 1935 Cold-worked 
F* ,nth «■ without addns of Co, Cr, W Al-Mg alloys that contain at least 3% Mg, are free from 
«« In “ 'rample, the alloy contains At 10, any intentional addu of Si and may contain up to 1.5% 
!T“ md r w Cr and Co of addnl elements, e g , Mn. 7n, Ca, are improved by 

tnansfrul iron prodncUon from iron sponge. Hem- subjection to annealing under such conditions of temp and 
Suit cl-A v, 1 2/118500, Oct. 22 Iron sponge 9 duration as to preclude recrystn. Cf C. A. 28. 6693b 
™ L “ “* "W"? 1 pulverulent form is Separating the components of copper and silver alloys 

m thc “ teml “ 1 C Farbemndusme A C Bnt. 432,144, Jnlv 22, 

^ ra T' n *7? " fclch 1 f°°- 1935 Alloys cents. 30-70% Cu with the remainder 

Shwh can^ thT^ aod f ^T substantially of Ag are treated with Q whereby, 

moduct iS7 ^, e , ,unhtr . after the reaction has started, a fluid chloride melt a 

ekien'ied 7 ,nf0 w bars. App. is formed without further application of extraneous heat. 

Carbon 7 — it iron .-,1 _ ,, ,, _ The melt »* poured mto a solvent for Co Cl; when d2. 

carpomzmg iron and steel Ewald Hama. Cer HQ and (or) a Nad sola, is used, AgCl a recovered a* 


con, S C and Fe 01 de 13 its original pulverulent form is 
passed into a rough form, and the pressed material a 
trut-er treated tn an extrusion press which causes a con- 
siderable eow of the particles and faction between them 
which causes them to become further heated. The 
product may be formed mto tubes or bars. App. a 
described 

Carbocizmg iron and steel Ewald Kama. Cer 
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such, but by using an excess of NFLOII, the Ag i * liberated 1 
as metal and CuCIi is formed and retained in soln. To 
control the temp of reaction, neutral salts, e. g., NaCI, 
CaCti, that increase the scly. of CuC 1 in the solvent used 
may be incorporated in the reaction mtxt. 

Hardening copper-zinc alloys. Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd Ger- G 18.465, Sept. 0, 1035 (a. AM 
1.00). See Brit, 300,177 { C . A. 28, 1653‘), 

Iron alloys Fried. Krupp A.-G. Bnt. 411,248, s 
July 3. 1015. Addn. to 423,960 (C A 29,5004*). Te * 
alloys capable of pptn hardening and suitable for cutting 
and hot-working tools contain W 10-35 and (or) Mo 
2-12, Co 25-50, C 0.1-1, Cr 3-15 and V, Ti and (or) Ta 
up to 10%. U there is onfy I of the fast 3 meta/s, there 
Is at least 6 tunes as much V as C or at least 4 times as 
much Ti ns C or at least 6 5 times as much Ta as C. If 
there is more than 1, there is a corresponding total amt. 
ta relation to the C The alloys are heat-treated by j 
cooling quickly from about 1000* and then reheating 
Cf. C. A 29, 6563* 

Iron alloys, deoxidizing steel Soci£t£ d’flectrochmue, 
d'flectromitallurgie ct des aciines Hectriques d’Ugine 
Bnt 411,329, June 27, 1035 Fe alfojs are manufd by 
violently intermixing a molten fluid slag other than a 
deoxidizing stag that has been exhausted by a violent 
intermixing with oxidized steel, the slag contg 1 or more 
oxidtc compds of alloying substances, with n molten 4 
ferrous metallic both that reduces the said oxidic compds , 
the violence of the intermixing being such that the slag 
is finely divided and dispersed in the metal, the slag being 
sepd, from the molten alloy after the turbulence has sub- 
sided. For producing Te-Ni, Te-Mo and Te-Cu alloys, 
the ferrous bath itself acts as the reducing agent, the slag 
contg., e. g., Ki silicate, CaMoO, or CuO, resp Re. 
ducing agents, r g , C, CaC», Al, Si, Mn, Fe-Ti, Ca, Ti, 5 
A1 silicide, Ca Mlictdc, may be added to the bath, e g . 
for the reduction of Cr ores contained in the slag. For 
the production of alloys contg. reducing agents, e g.. Si, 
Al, Mn or Ti, excess of such agent is added to the ferrous 
bath, the excess being catcd to correspond to the amt of 
oxides to be reduced in the slag. The ferrous bath may 
be of deoxidized Fe, steel that has been deoxidized by 
violent intermixing with very fluid non-reducing slags 
capable of extg. the oxides dissolved therein, or Fe alloys, 6 
the alloying element or elements being that or those to 
be reduced from the shg or some other element or elements 
Basic, neutral or acid slags may he used, e. g., slags 
contg. SiOj, CaO, AbO,, titanic acid, MgO, alkali, Fe 
oxide or Mn oxide For example, a slag may contain 
StOt, CaO, MgO and AljO»; in this case, by the use of 
Si-Al and Si-Ca as reducing agents, it is sufficient to add 
MgO to the slag to compensate for losses due to manipula- 
tion. 7 

Iron alloy. Alloy Research Corp Fr. 784,293, July 
1015. Fe alloys of high heat resistance contain Ni, 
Cr, Mo and Cu. Mn, Si and Al may also be present. 

*,!?•« ( V & iS > 8 - Mo 2.8, Cu 2 8. C 0 1%, 
WCr S.Ni 8, Mo 3, Cu 2 5.W2 5, C 0 1 %, (3) Cr 18, 
Ni 8. Mo 1.5, Cu 1.5, Mn 3, C 0 1%, the rest being Fe in 
each case. 

, Uo “ *S? y8 '. Alloy ^search Corp. Bnt B 
431,460, July 1, 1935. An alloy of inherently fine gram 
structure comprises Cr 10-30, C 0 00-0 09, N 0 00-0 2 
and Ni, Mo, W V and (or) Cu 0-3%, the remainder 
being substantially Fe. Small amts, of Mn and St may 
be present. Cf. C. A. 28, 5S02*. 

Magnetic Iron alloys. Swift, Levick & Sons Ltd . 

P- L. Horsburgh and Frederick W. Tetley. Bnt 
431,660, July 12, 1935. Permanent magnets are made 
from Fe alloys contg. Al, Ni, Cu and Co, with or without 9 
other elements, e. g , Cr, the casting being rapidly cooled 
from 850-1350 and thereafter hardened at 550-725* 
J?',™" may contain Al 5-20, Ni 10-25. Cu 1-15 and* 
Lo 1-20 The easting may be subjected to the above 

y “ mW ^ C “ 1 " 1 h' 1 "' b '‘°! 

Magnetic iron alloys. HdbaeH Kamura. Brit. 431,- 
9i5, July 18, 1935. Addn. to 420,!M3 (C. A. 29, 3293*). 


Modifications of the alloys of 420,541 contain also 0 01- 
2.5% Si, with or without up to 1% Ti. 

Magnetic nickel-iron alloys; annealing. Telegraph 
Construction & Maintenance Co. Ltd., Walter F. Randall 
and Frank II Smith. Brit 430,987, June 21, 1935. In 
the manuf. of magnetic Ni-Fe alloys contg. 30-90% Ni 
to which has been added at least 1 element of low solid 
soly , e. g„ Ag, Be, Sb, Mg, Ca, Cu, the alloys are an- 
nealed at 900° or over to form a homogeneous solid soln., 
cooled sufficiently rapidly to obtain a state of supersatn. 
of the added element or elements in solid soln , subjected 
to an amt of cold working sufficient to reduce them to 
their final size, e g , a reduction of thickness of 10-90%, 
and then soaked at over 250* but below 500 * sufficiently 
long to produce a pptn of some of the added element or 
elements One or more freely sol resistance elements, 
e g , Cr, Mo, Mn, W, Al, Si, V, Co, may be added to the 
alloys Cu may act as a pptg element or as a freely sol. 
element especially when 1 of the other freely sol elements 
is present In an example. 5 parts of an alloy contg. 
N« 40, Fe GO. Mn 0 5 and Cr 1 5 parts are melted with 
Ag 1.5 parts and the alloy cast, the casting is hot forged, 
annealed at 1100 * for 30 mm , cold rolled without inter- 
mediate annealings down to 0 01 -in strips and sheared; 
the cold-rolled stnp is then soaked for 2 hrs at 300°. 

Foils, wire, nbbons and tape of magnetic alloys 
Ifcraeus Vacuumschmelre A -G Bnt 427,205, Apr. 17, 
1915 Magnetic alloys for use in elec app involving the 
use of small magnetic fields have an initial permeability 
of over 800 and are produced as tape, etc , by drawing or 
rolling to a thickness not exceeding 0 03 mm , the con- 
stancy of permeability under working conditions being 
thereby increased. The tape, etc , may be subjected to 
cold deformation after a preceding annealing Alloys 
contg Fe 50, 19, Ni 50, 70 and Cu 0, 5 are mentioned 
In 431,511, July 5, 1^15, divided on 427,205, such wires, 
etc , are incompletely annealed after a preceding cofd 
working to improve the constancy of permeability under 
working conditions. The annealing consists of a heat 
treatment at such temp, and for such time as will modify 
the magnetic properties appreciably but not to t be extent 
obtained by heating above the crit. temp. 

Removing alloying metals from lead and its alloys. 
National Lead Co Bnt. 431,355, July 5, 1935. Sec 
U.S 1,976,331 (C. A 28, 7241*). 

High-strength nickel -cobalt-iron -titanium alloys. Geo 
P. Hailiwclf (to Westinghouse Flee. & Mfg. Co.). U. S. 
2,018,520, Oct. 22. Alloys which are suitable for engine 
valves or valve scats are formed of Ni 20-70, Co 60-10, 
Fe 6-50 and Ti 0 5-10% and are quenched from a temp, 
of D00° or higher and aged at 5 0O-S00® for at least a half 
hr. 

Sintered alloys of tungsten carbide and carbonitride 
with metals such as tungsten and cobalt. Richard R. 
Walter. U. S. 2,018,752, Oct. 29. Alloys suitable for 
machining tools, etc., are formed from W carbide or 
carbonitride 60-S0 and a metal such as W and Co. 

Journal brass for rail-vehicle axles Waller Peying- 
haus. U. S. 2,018,417, Oct. 22 An alloy is used formed 
from Mn 1. 5-7.0% together with a lead -bronze contg, 
Cu and 10-30% Pb. 

Coated centnfugally cast metal pipe. Frederick C. 
Langenberg and Horace S Hunt (to U. S. Pipe and Foun- 
dry Co.). U. S. 2,018.025. Oct. 22. An externally 
cooled centrifugal metallic pipe mold is coated with a 
finely divided dry coating material such as ferTo-Si of 
which not more than 5% is retained on a 150-mesh screen 
and not Jess than 10% on a 200-mesh screen (various 
operative details being described). 

Coppering Iron. Ernst Stettler Sohn. Swiss 176,045 
June 1, 1935 (Cl. 445). The Te surface is cleaned' 
polished and treated with a coppering soln. consisting 
of an aq. soln. of CuSO, and HC1. The coppered surface 
is then washed with an alk. liquid. 

Aluminum bronze powder. Dale M. Bootbman (to 
Aluminum Co. of America). U. S. 2,017,850 Oct 22 
Thin flat Al such as foil or sheet material is coated with 
material such as tallow, la rd, oil or stearic acid to prevent 
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welding of overlapping pieces under rolling pressure, then 1 431,641, July 10, 1935. See Ger. 507,349 (C. A. 28, 


thinned by rolling to break up the metal and form flakes. 
U. S 2,017,851 relates to rolling A1 coated with lubricant 
to form flakes in the form of a cake which is then broken 
iip App is described 

Treating aluminum surfaces to coat them. Herbert 
E iletherbee (10% to Benton II. Grant and 70% to 
Richard F. Grant) U. S 2,015,604, Oct. 29. The 
surface is subjected to the action of an aq alh. soln. of 
boras and bone acid (suitably at the b. p ). 

Coating aluminum and its alloys Teintal soc. anon 
Swiss 175,365-7, May 16, 1935 (Cl 4M). A1 and its 
alloy s are given a firm corrosion-proof covering by first 
forming an oxide layer and then treating with a soln of 
chlorinated rubber products (175,365). A corrosion- 
proof oxidic coating is given to A1 or its alloys by treat- 
ment with an aq alk bath at temps above 100 
(175,366) Another method is to form an oxidic coating 
on the A1 or alloy and then apply a coating of Hq asphalt 
emulsion (175,367) 

Coloring aluminum Peint&l soc anon Swiss 176,- 
414, Julj 1, 1935 (O 91). Colored patterns are formed 
on A1 or A1 -alloy surfaces by first producing an oxide layer 
on the surface, coloring this and then etching away this 
i the required pattern by an alk. reagent. 


4613’). 

Inhibiting the interior corrosion of sealed metallic 
container* such a* cans containing foods James E. 
McConhie (to American Can Co). U. S 2,018 CSS, 
Oct. 29. The inside of the container is provided with a 
costing such am amish or lacquer and which contains 
a Ca sulfite or Nn»S;0> 

Uniting corrosion -resisting plates or sheets such as 
those of stainless steel with an Intervening plate or sheet 
of mild Steel Wallace C. Johnson and Alfred E. Mask- 
rey (to Flykrome Corp). U. S 2,018,725, Oct. 29. 
Various operative details are described. 

Electric welding apparatus Conrad L Pfeiffer (to 
Western Elec. Co ). U. S 2,018,379. Oct 22 App. is 
described in which the force compressing together ma- 
terials to be welded is gradual I > reduced to zero as their 


_ J* y i. ion* tenals to be welded is gradually reduced to zero as thei 

»"&. ™,i “|JTE oid.c V. S; • 

welding A1 or Cu rods or the like under specified pressure 
and c -d. conditions, and describes npp 
Apparatus for welding silicon-steel sheets for magnetic 
uses Ralph E. Asbury (to American Rolling Mill Co ). 
U. S. 2,017,933, Oct 22. Mcch. features. 

Welding ©r fusing bar or rod Walter S. Bingham 
U. S. 2,018,116, Oct. 22 A rod is formed of an alloy of 
Fe eontg. C, Mu, Si. P and S in such proportions that a 


metal and air-cooled from the molten state has the c 
income structure of hypoeutectic white cast iron and a 
brittleness less than that of such white cast iron. 

Welding fluxes The Bntish Thomson-Houston Co 
Ltd. Bnt. 430,722, June 24, 1935 A flux for use in 
elec are welding and preferably used as a coating on an 
electrode composes substantially equal pans of fdd'par 
(I), TiOi and liquid Na silicate A preferred flux consists 
of 1 100, TiO, 100, low-C Fe-Mn 8, liquid Na silicate 100 


S S3, — - -««« - u* - 

oxidutng agent such as a hot dil soln of NaiCftOr and 
Na 2 CO, to form an oxtdie coatmg and are then treated 
with an alL. soln such as one of Na,COi and having a 
pH of about 10-11, and are finally treated with a lale- 
forming dye to form an msol color lake on the articles 
Cf C A 29, 4333*. 

Coloring aluminum objects Teintal soc anon. 

Swiss 176,415, July 1, 1935 (Cl. 01) A1 objects are , nd n £ 47 'pirtV ' A tape of cdiulosic material, e g.. 
colored °J! cotton, may be impregnated with the flux and folded 

f longitudinally about an electrode core with its edges 
^rjnrtn i^mit ter Th? wat^ ml °l , dj f 'll abutting 1 another and parallel to the axis of the core, 

colored* U The 1 rcpdlant may be itself A substantial layer of flux may be provided between the 

Thomson-Houston Co 

GeffilSW D ^31° “SSft?*. * Btd. 4 31J24. July 4 . 19 35. A flux /or use in 

tr'A 20 i,Gn*l .if?, Addn ‘ to 007,0].. arc welding and preferably used as a coating on an electrode 

rmaunerfe.il U ^ I,V £ c0,tln '* P r ° d “ crd comprises approx, feldspar 1, TiO, 1, Iiqu.d Na silicate 

Sr f07 01 * .s Si " ^ , al, 1 0y “ m 2 parts and C equal to 0-5-2% of the toial of the preeedmg 

mted mto a* “ p ,?* ed “ d >ugre cheats. The preferred flux consists of feldsrar 2> 52. 

8nr ° r ,he KSU3i ph0, °' T.O, 23 52. bquid Na silicate 45 05. petroleum cote 0.9 
graphic developing , fixing and toning processes and HiO 0 1 parts 

aluminum and its alloys Martin Solders; fluxes ' Harold Turner and Johnson. Matthev 
Tosterud (to Aluminum Colors, Inc ) U. S 2,01S,3 < «, and Co. Ltd Bnt. 431,584, July 11, 3935 A solder, 
. ^ n “^sorbent oxide coating is formed on the * particularly for use with rustless or stainless Te or steel 

and ,n . lh,s coatmg there are adsorbed coloring alloys consists cf Ag 4-80, Mn 1-40 and Cu 10-70%. Up 
suDstancessucb as various metal compds to about 1% of a deoxidizing agent, c g , AI. Si, P, may 

woducing colored protective coatings on tine. Heinz be present The solder may be used with a flux of a fluo- 
1<VU and rvRfii ® l5 * CG5 ' J 113 !' 615.815, July 12, nde and H.BO.oraborate, e. g . powd borax glass GO and 

1 '*» “ d 615.911, July 15,1935 (0 48<f 3). Addns KF 40% 

mi no, 5411’). In the rrocess of Ger. Soldering strip for securing joints of metal such as 

vit rwfKfr-! 11 ™ improved by adding electrical sphees. Harold W. B.rL (50% each to Ralph* 
i- o ot hll,U (615,06..), (2) the heavy metal sulfate is B M. Birk and Ufa E Guthne) U S 2,018,117, Oct 22 
r?, e ^:5n‘ od ^, N l I ‘ A sbeet of B,et * 1 ««* as Al is provided on one side will, a 
bath^2?J b I late K- ^ G i^’ S15 r ^Ter of soldering material and on the opposite side with 

baths are regenerated after use by addn of up to 3% of a i aTtr 0 f readily inflammable material and is suEocntly 

pliable to be bent to conform to the joint to whirh it is 
to be applied 


« regenerated after u , 

K bitartrate (615,911). 

Rustproofing compositions Eberhard Wurbs 
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resonance C. R Bury. J. Am 


2311-14(1935) ; cf O. A . 29, 727G 1 .“Ten vols of liquid 


the role of resonance m the color of dyes x„ j . . 

*“*>« between sulfur dioxide and olefins 

“ Kjo 4 I" 1 ;? Lnu . Ut!0 r ns f ^e reaction. L (Bloc MaqueMe, dceo'mpn ) 3 40*.' 90% yiddVVrf.roW; 
r “ and t, S Marvel J. Am. Cirm Soc. S7. m 290-300*. 75%; 1-pettlnt. ra 340*. 80-90%, /- 



acetates, indicating that they contain HO groups nt the 
ends of the chains; from the percentage of Ci the mol wte. 
have been calcd. blit the expll. error i* so Urge that it 
can be concluded only that the polrsulfones hate mol 
sets, in the region of 100.000 to 200,000. The mo!, wt 


acid catalysts gives UNir, 0 oi o.o-uiciuuxy-i-uui^oc, 
hydrolyzed to Me vinyl ketone and reduced to btC* 
(OCt)fMe (40% yield), W 6S-P\ d. 0.8423, n 1.4012 
KtO(CHi),C(Or,0jMe and A!A « 1 1 0-63 'give 9o% of 
1 ,3~die:hoxy -;-bu!ene (f), b-« 57®, ' ‘''• nn ‘ - * ,r "'‘ 


, d. 0 9024, « 1.40.S9, 


Smm j&e^ndtoMnbd» h about 60,000. 2-Fentene # As substitutes Tor rubber these polj oxyprenrs are inferior 

■ *.s - — -j**. w.fttT - — 1.1. n * t0 polythlororrrnc _ _ l v ^ "5" 


polysulfotie, on heating with NoOH, yields 2-pentene, 
du>entenyl sulfone and Nn,SO,. Methj Iptopwe poly- 
sulfone gives large amts of roethjJprppene and Na-SOj 
Xo other hydroljsis products were obtained 1-Pentene 
polysulfonc does not regenerate the olefin when heated 
with alkali. Undecvlenj 1 ale yields ft fotytuffonr, 
darkens at 330® , trichloreetelale 1-Heptyne nolysulfone 
m 100-0®, 50-00% yield Ko evidence ©I addn. of 


Syntheses from natural gas hydrocarbons dl. Iden- 
tity of monoehlorides from simpler paraffin* H- R . 
Hass, E. T. McRee and Paul Weber. tnd. Eng. Chan. 
27, 1190-5(1935). cf. C. A. 25. 2689.— Propane, i»- 
and isobutane, and *»- and isopentane were chlorinated 
pbotochemieaUy at temps from —GO* to 300* and m the 
dark- up to 600® m opp providing for preheating the 


SO, to typical olefins rontg Cl, CM, phenol* IIO, aldehydo, 3 reactants and close temp control The products were 


COjFt, COjlI or salts of COill could be obtained. 

C. J. West 

Chemistry of the acetylenes H Pharmacological 
properties of the acetylenic linkage G Bryant Bachman 
J 4m. Ckm, Sec 57, 21G7-8(I«35) , cf. C. A 29, 
724*.— *,-OcitnO)l tXfdndt. C,H„OC), b» 100-11*, at,® 
1.4049, dj* 0 DM1 The following cm era were rrepd by 
adding a slight excess of acid chloride in on equal vol of 
C.H, to the NH» ale. in C«H« and refluxing 1 hr * C,1Iu- ' 
C0i(CHi)jNCt» (I), tw 168—4*, n t 4300, d 0 883. 
C,H,»CO|(CH,)iNEt, (II), b-» I7S SI*, n 1 4f05, d. 
0SS0: C,H„CO,(CH,)»NT)u, (HI), b» 212-15*, * 1 4451, 
d 0 870; C»HnCH CHCO.fCHOiNEt, (IV). b* 171-3" , 
n 1.4560, d 0901, C.HnCH CHCO,(CH,),XEt, (V), 
bv M&4*, » M505, d 0«01: C.HnCH-CHCO.fCH,),- 
Nnu, (VI), b, 217-20®, nl 4574, d 0 888; C.H W C CCO, 


sepd by distn. and rigorously identified For com- 
parison,' b ps of all the possible monochlorides and 
corresponding olea. in the literature were critically «an,d 
and supplemented by data on Compds prepd. by the 
authors by methods other than chlorination (table) A 
common source of error in b ps. of the chlorides was found 
to be the presence of ales and olefin polvmers, which 
were, homes er, easily removed bj If, SO, '‘Carbon 
skeleton rearrangements do not occur during either 
photochemical or thermal chlorimticms if pvrolvsis tem- 
peratures are avoided, escr> possible monochloride 
derivable without such rearrangement is always formed 
This generalization extends to nil polychlorides so far as 
this study has gone " Arnold M Collin* 

Aliphatic substitution and the Watden inversion I. 
E. D Hughes, F. Juliusburger, S. Masterman. B Toplev 


(Cir,),NL-t, (VH), b, 150-2®, n I 4723, d 0 9IG. CiHnC , and ?. Weiss J. Chan See. 1933, 1525-9 —The vtlooity 
rorurn i-vp.. n/rm i. tra_r.» - , mn nm,. nt n^mriiw 


in Me,CO of the substitution of the radioactive isotope 
of l for I in zrc-C|Hi,l has been measured and also the 
velocity of raccmieation of the rf-iodide by Xal The 
abs. rates of the 2 processes are the same within the exptl 
error of the measurements of the radioactivity (10%), 
The results confirm tn the most direct way possible the 
causal connection between aliphatic substitution and 
optical inversion, in reactions of this type. For the 
• • *&• t.«~ 


Chloroform -J (deuteriochloroform) . F. W' Brener. 
J. Am Chem, See. 57, £236-7(1035), — Chloroform--/, 
CDCli, from CljCCH(OD)i and DONa, bm 0 5* higher 
than CHClr, the m p. is -G4 GO® to -64.15*; the f. p. 
is —61 I~“ (values for C/fCf,, -f>3 .V* to GS S3* 
-63.49*); d]* 1.5004; ntf 1.4450 (CHC1„ same) 


CCO»£CJI,),\*Et, (VH1), 1>7 JG4-G®, n 1 4739, d 0 921. 

C»H»C 1 CCOj(CHj)iNBuj (IX). br 193-5*. » 1.4750. d. 

0 000. The times in min. for anesthesia, sensory and 
motor, are: 1, 4, 23 5; II, 4, 12 5; III, 3 5. 115; IV, 0 5, 

15; V, 5, 27.6; VI, 4. 10; VII. 8, 24; VIII, 0, 22; IX, 

4 5, 10; novoeaine, S, 15. Within the limits of the 
corapds. described here it appears that the anesthetic 

power is directly proportional to the mol wt of the NH, ... — _ 

ale. part of the mol. and Inversely proportional to the 6 racciuiration h X 10’ was found to be: 10*0 152. 19 R.V 
degree of unsatn. of the add C. J. West 0 454, 29.S3® 1.26, 39 S" 3211. C J. West 

Acetylene polymers and their derivatives. XXIII. • — v ~ - 

The preptrah’on and polmeriration of otyprenes. Harry 

B. Dykstra. J. ,4m. Chan. Sec. 57, 2255-9(1935); cf 

C. A. 29, 793S> — P-CtO(CH,),Ac. HC(OEt), and IICI 
«r •r&c- ErON, afAnmf fa so rmf •# days, give <?£■> of 

/.J,3-trie.*Ioxy{>tt.*jRe (I), b, 7o*. d” 0 8940, n\,® 1.4148, .. . _ 

Irt-AIt analog, 1>« Gl-3*, d. 0 93"S, n 1,4112. fri-Bu , Assuming identical mol. vols for CHC1, and CDCli, the 
drabs, b, 120®, d. 0 8745, n 1 4310. I with KIISO* at ' calcd. d. is 1.5013. C. J. Wot * 

1-^49 cives 59% of^ethoxybumdiene and 13% of di- Reaction of ethylene oxide with acetylenic Gngnard 

~ reagents. James P. Danehy, Richard R. Vogt and J. A 

Nieuwland. J. Am. Chem. S>c. 37, 2327(1935); cf. 
C. /t. 29, 725*. — Two moles (192 g.) heptyne (I), trans- 
formed Into the Gngnard reagent find treated m\h 
(CH.hO, gives 65% I, 93% HOC.H.Rr and 60 g. 3- 
nonyn-l-ol; the Gngnard reagent from I and ThC CH 
with (CHi)O gives analogous products in substantial^ 
the same percentage yields C. J. Wm 

Preparation of dialkylmagnesltun compounds from 
Gri guard reagents Arthur C. Cope. J. Am. CVm. 
Soe. 57, £238-10(1935). — The extent of the dispropor- 
tionation 2RMgX ri R;Mg 4- MgXs dej>ends upon the 
solvent employed and increases with increasing temps 
as detd. bv the dioxane pptn method The ppt formed 
dunng the prepn. of the Gngnard reagent from MeCl 


tthoxybutene, Clf,: CIlC(OR),.\fe. ~AIe, ’’ b-i~ 9S-100®, 
d. 0 Si 50, » 1.4D3S; El. buo 69®, d. 0^470. n 1 40G2; 

V 79^*, d. 0S197. a 1 4233; Et(?), b, 81®, d. 
l.(K45, n 1 3128, ROa{,CIf.C<OR)Me: El, b lea 101®, 
J: Ru. U, Pi—."?* ,1 rt cc-jc - i 


d 0S711, » 1 4242; Ru, bi 91-3®, d. 0-8833,’ a 1.4341 

5 n 5 \ d ‘ 0 - KrS i‘ " 1 - 444 ^ nonyn-t-ot; the ungnard reagent from I and PhC CH 

5 j 1 ’ . d. 0 8223, b with (CHi)O gives analogous products in substantially 

" ®nd BuOII at 93* - - ~ - — 

Rive EtOlI, BuOH and 3.3-dibutoxy-i-butene. 2- 
Lthoxv-I,3-butadiene (H) and EtOH at 100* for 24 hrs. 
give EtOCII,CH,C(OEt),Me and poiymenrcd II. II 
and (CH,OH), at 110“ for 24 hrs. give EtOH and a 
ether CfF, CHCfOCHjCH.OlDiCH, or Clf. 

CH CMe.O CH, CH, Q , bj» 5fi®, which jields hfe \any! 

PhSH odd rt^dy to’n^room temps 4 " 'wiih^ e,1 \8 rale from the disproportionation 

- trXS&SSSSSSi. M 

MeMgCl remaining in sol n. C. J. West 

The orfdstion of df-o-hydroxystearic add" and its 
si^Ifljante as regards tte structure of cerebrowe ayd 


--sujuxj-juuiraqmnone, tn, llv- 
dztdnrs, of II with dil. HCf yields Me vinyl ketone. 
SrlS'H acco, ?P 3nip d b >- 1 be absorption 

of 0.1, mole oi H,. giving 2-ethoev-l- or 2-butene or a 
mm, the Ileating 40 g. of II at ISO* for 13 davs 
S%ts 20 g. of the dimer, b, 105-25®, and 17 r. of a solid 
Polymer, with I as catalyst, the rroduct is c/% of dimer 


A the P*P" , of Bevene and Yang E. Klenk 

111 • ”49-50(1935); “f. 
C. A, 27, -157; 28, 1016** RI5G*. — A reply to the pa»t r 
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of Klenk and Ditt. P. A Levene and P. S Yang Ibid. 1 of 2-isobutyl-l-bromopentane, the rotatory dispersion 
• — - curves of which are being studied. The rotations of tie 

members of the iso-Bu series compared with those of 
the iso-Pr senes show similanty in the direction of rota- 
tion in 3 cases and it is suggested that a difference m the 
partial rotation of 1 of the *2 significant constituents may 
exist. Removal of the iso-Pr group by a CHj from the 
asym. center brings about a difference in the effect of this 
NaOII gives 26 5% of CjH.NH, b 55-C 5®. C J W. group on the rotations similar to that observed with the 
Preparation and properties of acetyl-d- and acetyl l- hydrocarbons and secondary carbmols contg. this group. 
6 -methyl choline chloride Randolph T. Major and Removal of an iso-Pr group by 2 CHj groups from the 


751 —Polemical A P. Lothrop 

Preparation of ethylenimme from ethanol air . m e 
Henry Wenker J Am Chem See 57, 2328(1935) — 
HOC1H4NH, (610 g ) and 1020 g of 96% H,SO,. heated 
rapidly over a free flame until chamng begins at 250®, 
give 71% CHi CH, NH, O SO, O, distn with 40% 


Howard T Bonnett. J Am Chem. Soc. 57, 2125-6 
(1935) — d- Dimcthylaminatsaprapanal (1), hrm 124 5-G®, 
[aly 17.1°, is obtained by resolution of the df-isomer with 
bromocamphorsulfonic acid in EtOAc; d-lartaric acid 
gives the l-tsomer, b. 125°, jcrl” —14 8*. I and Mel 
give d-p-methylchohne tod id f, m I7G-7°,_ a 24 7' 


asym. center causes little change in the rotations from 
those of the corresponding normal Pr substances By 
methods previously described (C A. 29, 5827*) the 
following were prepd.: l-ite, CII CII Me CO, II (I), bu 90°, 
[M]V -219°; d-Me, CIICIIMe COtEI, b 140°, d 
0 SCO, [M)n 38 5°; d-Me, CHCIl \U C II,OII, b. 142°, 


f-isomer, m 176 5-7 5®, [0] -24 7®, d-P-melhylcholme, 3d 0 823, [M|o 6-3® (Ac dee tv., b 147®, [MJp 3 8®); 

•" •" — ' ’ •*- — d-Me,CHCIIMeCII,Br, b. 140®, d 1 190, (M|n 30 6®, 

d-Me, CHCIIMeCII, COtH, b„ 109®, d. 0 921, (if I d 
10 6°; d-Me, CII CHMe CH, COiEl, b 165®, d 0 869, 
(M(o 20 5®, d-Me,CIICHMeCII,Cnj)H. b 164®. (M|d 
31 2°; d-Me, CH CHMe CII, CII,Br, b. 1G2®, d'» 1 109, 
(M]d 56 6®; Me.CIICIIMeEl, b. 90°, dj 1 0 695, |MJ 0 
28 3®, Me, Cl I Cl l Me (CH,), CO,ll. b, 92®, d. 0 912, 
1 4278, [Min -13 7°; Me,CIICII,CIIMeCO,II. b„ 
117°, d!‘ 0 899, M]n -18 1°, Me, CIIC1I, CHMe CO,Et. 
b 164°,dJ*0 855, (M)d21.5°; Me, CIICII, CII Me CH,Oll. 
b. 157°, d 0 816, [MJp -10 8°; Me,CIlCH,CIIMe- 
CH,Br, b* 68°. [if | o -7.5°; Me, CII CH, CHMe CH,- 
COtll (II), b, 91°, d. 0 9012, [MJp -1 1°. All values 
for d are for dj* unless otherwise stated; for (MJn at 
25“ and are ealed max. values, except those for I and 
H which are not max R. C Elderfield 

Synthesis of homocystine. Wilbur I. Patterson and 
Vincent du Vigneaud. J. Biol. Chem III, 393-8 
(1935) — Na (23 g ) was added to MeOH (150 cc ) and 
followed by PhCH.SH (124 g ). When the Na was 
dissolved, Cl(CH,)iCI (I) (380 cc.) was added, the mixt. 
shaken and the violent reaction checked by cooling in ice 
After pouring into IIjO, sepg the product and removing 
1 at 100 mm., distn gave 71% of benzyl p-chloroethyl 
sulfide (H), b. 114-16°. To Na (46 g ) in abs EtOH 


m 165-7®, |o] 38 8°’ U'so'mer. Tz, 165-7°, |a] . 

d-acelyl-P-methylchohnt chloride (II), in 200-1®, (a) 

41 9®, l-tsomer (HI), m. 201-2°, [o>l -41.3*. The 
muscarine-like action on the blood pressure of El is 
V110 that of the df-isomer, that of II is somewhat greater 
than that of the df-isomer The action of III on the 
isolated intestine is considerably less and that of II is 
comparable to that of the dl form C J West 

The crystalline and gelatinous salts of phosphoglycenc 4 
acid C Neuberg and W. Scbuchardt Biochem Z 
280,293-6(1935), cl. C A. 28, 7249* — Phosphoglycenc 
acid gives beautifully cryst salts with Ba or Cd, but 
with Co, Zn, Mn, Te ++ or UO, it yields glass-clear gelati- 
nous compels The present study deals with the 
salt formation of the synthetic racemic acids The 
formation of these gelatinous compds is less marked with 
racemic 3 phosphoglycenc acid than with the opUcalty . 
active acid With racemic 2-glyceric acid phosphonc 
acid this tendency is so slight that a gelatinous salt was 
prepd only with bO, whereas with Cd an amorphous 
product was formed The benzidine salt is as beautifully 
cryst as that with the isomeric 3-phosphoglyccnc acid. 

S iforgulis 

Action of hydrogen peroxide upon simple carbon com- 
pounds m Glycolic acid H Shipley Try and 


Kenneth L Milstead J Am Chem Soc 57, 2269-72 6 (1 1 ) was added (EtO,C),CH, (480 g ), followed by H 


(1935), cf C A 25,2968— Since the yields of HCO.H 
those of H, were invariably greater than 2 1, which ratio, 

,\ he e Quauon 2HOCH,C0 1 H + 311,0, — 

H, + 2HCO,lI + 2CO, + 4H,0 (I), is 2 1, it follows 

I, AV- tt £ ctlor ' s represented by this equation and 
HOCH,CO,H + 2If,0, — HCO,H + CO, + 311,0 (II) 

"" e concurrent Secondary reactions are HCO,H + 

H *°* ~° CO* + 2H,0 (HI) , 211,0, — 2H,0 + O,. The .... 
extents ofthe occurrence of the reactions represented by 7 NH, 
1, U and Ul with increasing conens ofH,0,are. II shows addc 
a tendency to decrease, I, small variations, and in a 
tendency to increase The sums of the percentage quan- 
y r? 5 arUv - the Mieial «a.ctwsBS (tejAatvOTs 

1, 11 and m) and the inactive or directly dceompd 11,0, 
are, within the limits of exptl error, practically 100% of 
ihe initial quantities of the H,0, employed in each exptl. 

™" „ e HOCH,CO,H can also be accounted for m 


(373 g ) After refluxing 6 hrs , the mixt was slowly 
added to KOH (560 g. in 2 1 of 50% EtOH) and boiled 
1 hr. Removal of the ale , acidification with HCI, exta. 
with Et,0, and crystn from C,H, gave 75% of benzyl- 
thtolelhylmalontc acid, m. 114-17*. To this (127 g ) in 
Et,0 (1 1 ), Br (26 g ) was slowly added at 0° during 
15 min The mixt. was poured into coned NH.OH 
(1300 cc ). After 48 hrs , when all was w soln , excess 
NH, was removed in vacuo, coned HCI (200 cc ) was 
added and the soln heated 1 hr. Neutralization to litmus 
with NH,OH gave S-benzylhomocysletne (III) (65 g ) 
To III (40 g ) in liquid NII, (300 cc ) was added, with 
storing. Na in slight excess. Alter evapn,. the KUs 
the residue was treated with H,0, and, after acidification 
to phenolphthalem with HCI, removal of unchanged 
in, aeration in the presence of FeC!„ 75% of homocyittne 

^ .... „ (IV) was obtained. IH with Na and BuOH gave 78% 

practically 100% The results serve to check quanti- of IV. R C. Elderfield 

tat'vely the accuracy not only of the exptl method em- Synthesis of crystalline cyshnyldiglycine and benzyl- 
pioyed, but also of the equations denved for the 3 reactions cysteinylglycme and their isolation from glutathione 
assumed to occur and the extents of their occurrence, Hubert S Lormg and Vincent du Vigoeaud J. Biol 
en reacts with HOCH,CO,ir. C J West Chem. Ill, 385-92(1935) — Dicarbobenzoxycystmyl chlo- 

tonfiprational relationships of acids of the isopropyl ride coupled with glycine (3 noli) in N NaOH gave 
ana isobotyl senes to those of the normal senes P. A. duarbobmzoxycyHtnyldirlyctne (I) m 182-3“ fEtOtc) 
rn""", 4 ? E M,rl' r J. Ari. Chf 111 1«\ To I (05 , ) m liquid Nfl, (II) (50 

- ■ of the type. Me((CH,).R)CH- 9 cc ) was added Na (1 7 g ) After appearance of the 


(1935) — Substanv 

•l-H»).X, where m was vaned, holding n const , and 
wee vena, were studied to det the effect on rotation of 
mbstitution of a normal radical by a branched chain 
substitution of an iso-Pr for a normal Pr group produces 
1 5, Enttvcant effect cm the rotation both with respect to 
numerical value As compared with members 
ot the normal Bu senes, those of the tso-Bu senes show 
uinerences in the direction of rotation only in the case 


blue color, H was evapd , 11,0 added and the soln i 
tralized with III and aerated Acidification with HI, 
concn and addn of EtOH pptd. cyslinyldirtycme (HI) 
(2 7 g), m. 210° (Dennis bar), |o]” -67 5® (H s O), 
—80 0° (N HCI). Amorphous cysteinylglycme (IV) was 
obtained by pptn of the residue from evapn ofllobUined 
above with HgSO. To m (0 76 g ) in II (15 cc ) was 
added Na (0.3 g ) foUowed by PbCH,Cl (0 6 g ). Evapn , 



hy drolyns by the method of Ken Jill, Mason and Mc- 
KenaelC.4 24,571k}). This was converted into the abo\ e 
cryst. compds. by the a hoi’s methods. R. C, Eldertield 
Catalytic hydrogenation of aldooic acid 4- and - 
—j .f .v; t w r nmi 


unchanged II, and acetylation of the strapy residue, 
Ale H-tr'.raaeetAltlucurenale (III) ( 1° C-) and the oJmr. 
(IV’) (22 g.) were obtained. To III (10 g.) in CHClj 
(SO ce ) was added TiCl, (5 g.). After hcatmgjor 7 


lsctonesand of the aldoses J. W. K. Glattfeld and G e hrs. at 40-5° the mist, was roared into ice-H.O. Concn. 
V, eber SchimrS. J. Ant. Ckmt Sec 57, 2204-5(1935).- of the CHCh soln gate Me 

Details are given of 44 expts on the catalytic reduction IS g.), m. 99-1 IX) ^ (L l t O) , I ! V 1 6S.< (CHClj}. This. 


Details are given of 44 expts - 

of various 7- and 4-lactones and aldoses, yields of sugar, 
acid and ale. being reported An increase in concn. of 
the lictone decreased the rate of reduction; a concn. of 
042 if was satisfactory Large quantities of catalyst 
favored the production of ale. and *mall quantities necessi- 
tated an increase in the time of hydrogenation, which 


G g ) shaken with AgiCOi (1-2 mols.) in nbs. MeOH 
(50 co ) for 24 hrs . gave the P-Me jfycrn-V ej Me trt- 
acetyf'lueuronale (V r ) (3 4 g.), m. 149-50* (EtOH), 
(«/(* - 2 >' 0* (Cl l Cl,) In contrast to the rrenoudy 
reported isomer (C A. 29, 6S80‘) V does not reduce 
Fehhng soln , neutralizes 4 equivs of NaOH on sapon.. 


also tended to increase the yield of ale. The time of 3 and shows no mutarotanon in diorane contg. 0 005 N 


reduction was reduced from 20 hrs to 30 mm by 
creasing the rate of shaking from 120 to 350 cycles per 
mm. Under conditions that resulted m an 50% yield 
of d-glucose with no ale from the J-lactone, there was 
obtained from the 7-lactone 23.4% sugar and 24% ale. 
Both lactones of d-mannomc acid are reduced very readily, 
while those of J-ihamnomc acid were reduced slowly and 


HCI Hence it is assigned a true glycosidic rather than 
an orthoacetate structure and probably has a 0-con- 
figuration In order to secure a substance smtahle for 
the svnthfsi* of glucuromdes, Me a-fnareivf'rort’ifjM- 
nrorate (VI). m. 104-5’ (Et.O), (al'.f 198 0 s (CHCf,). 
was prepd. from IV and HUr-AcOH by the method of 
Tischer. To VI (10 g ) and 0-NO-C.H.CHiOH (5 g.) 


gyve relatively high yields of ale , the 7-lactone gives in dry’ EtjO (100 cv ) was added Ag:0 (1-2 mols ) and 
3—4 limes as much ale. as sugar, whereas the 4-lactone * the mist, shaken 10 min. The 

f/yrojiJc 0/ / (4 5 g ) crystd. and was estd from Ag 
salts wuh CllCli This was dcacetylated with Ba- 
(OMe)t and rue the S-r-m.'ro*>e«isW g/wendr <•( I, m 
167-S* (EtOH). («H? — li322 0 (H.O) R. t E. 

The Raman spectrum of the esters of some derivatives 
of fi-ketobutync acid II. Mano Mtlor.c Cass rAin, 
ilcl. 65. 339-49(1935). cf C A 29, 3310*.— Raman 


gai-e aprrox. equal amounts of the 2 products. The 
aldoses give 03-80% of ales. The original should be 
consulted for the details of the expts C. J West 
Preparation of high molecular weight acylolns. V 
L. Hansley. J. An. Ckmt. Sec. 57. 2303-5(1935).— 

The ocyloms were prepd by the action of Na upon Me 

esters in C*H»Me»; eapronoin, m. 9* m 119- . . . 

20°); tafryleti, ra 39*; imayf.'ti*, m. 45*; fnpnrei*. 5 spectra measurements were utilized to studv the tauto- 
m. 51-2° (crcrotie, m. 79-80*). luarom, m. 61-2* (ora- mene kclo-enolic equd. of Ft esters of fi-ketobutyric aad 


s.-rtf, m. Cil-3*) ; njnj'cw, ra. 71-2* (eiazonc, ro 44-6*) , 
folmtt't n, m. 77-8*; sVarcm, m 82-3*. Catalytic 
reduction of the acy loins give ( RCUOIt )», wuh R as 
follows: C„//u. m. 123-f; C„U r . m. 124*; C n ll„, 
m. 125-0°: tVZii, m. 129-30*. Little if any poly- 
merization mulled during the isolation of acy loins from 
acids cf S or more C atoms. Oxidation of laurom with 
Wijs soln. ra CHClj gives a ryn-w.d^hketone, yellow, m. 
71-1 5*. C. J West 

Reaction of periodic add with n-ketols, o-diketones 
and o-ketonealdehydes. rcrcival W Clutterbuek and 
Fritz Reuter. J. Ckem. Sec, IMS. 1407-9 —With HIO*. 
AcCHO gives 1 mol. each of HCOsH and AcOH; Ad 
gives approx. 2 mols. AcOH; AcCJI(OH)Me gives AcII 
and AcOH, and BzCH(OH)Fb yields Dili and BrOJJ; 
p-MeC.H,COCH(OIl)Ph yields Bill and P-MeC.H,- 
CO.ll; HOCH.COCHjOH gives HCIIO and HOCHr- 
COtH; hydrated 3>5-dthydrot)'-2-cnrbori benzoyl Me 
ketone gives AcOH and 3,5-dihvdrox>'phthalie acid; 
3 ,5-dihy droxv -2-carboxypheny lacety Icarbinol gi> es AcOH 
and 6-aldehydo-2,4-dihyriroxs benroie acid; benzofuroin 
gives Bill and pyroraucic acid. The results sham that 
simple glycols give no acid, n-Vetols pvt 1 equiv. and 
a-diketoncs and tr-kttonealdehydes give 2 equivs. 


deni’s ,1 e . AcCRR’COiEt compds It was proved 
that the enolic form is pment in large proportion when 
R is H and R' is Cl or Bx, that it is rment only in Small 
proportion when R is H nnd R' is allyl or Bz. and that 
it is absent when R and R' are alkyl groups. The results 
indicate that the Raman effect is an excellent method for 
studying tautornenc enolic equil., not only in a qual. 
e but m a quint way. The intensity of the d* 1630 cm.” 1 
line appears to be stnctly proportional to the percentage 
of the rnnlic form, Bnd the percentage calcd. thus agrees 
well with the data of other authors with other methods 
(cf Baker, raa.'.-mensm, London 1934, 5S, C. A. 23, 
2012*). The app. and technic were those u«cd iq the 
previous expls. The compds measured included AcCH- 
(Clfcai.CJVCtVEt, ArCJiacCVEb ArCMrjCCkEt, 
AcCEtjCO-Et, AcCMeEtCO-Et, Acai(CH,Fh)CO,nt, 
AcCHBzCOjEt and BxCH|CO;Ft, for which the Raman 
measurements are tabulated in detail C. C. Dans 
Reaction of ketenes with Grignird reagents. Charles 
D Hurd, Ralph N. Jones and F. H. Blunck. J . *4ri. 
Cie-i. StV. 57, 2033-6(1935). — Et ethy Iketenecatlioxvlate 
(I) was prepd, by direct dehydration of CcCIf(COiCt)- 
CO-H (prepd. from CHj(CO.Et)i with EtjSO, and Na- 
OEt) with r,0». I reacts with RMgX with addn. pref- 


acid; provided, therefore, that the reaction is complete e erably at the ketene CO, giving fi-keto esters, Vr> 
Or a] mm? so. as inrtiratrvl hr- »h* n . n, . ^ j , . . . 


or almost so, as indicated by the O absorption, the acid 
figure gives an indication of the tyre of compd. oxidized. 
Benul reacts ranch more slowly- than the above compds., 
abruption being only 80% of the theory after 2 weeks; 
BxOJI rs formed. C. J. West 

The specific efiect of zinc on the dismutation of methyl- 
C. Keuberg and M. Kobel. Bieekr-n. Z. 2 SO. 
L^-SOGflMS). — ZnCOj as well as 2nO exerts a favorable 


oilene type was produced when the addn. product of I 
and EtMgBr was pvrolyzed, EtBr and an unsaid, compd. 
being formed. I (0W mol., S 5 g.), treated with O.tti 
mol. FhMgBr, gave about 6 g. Et «-benzoy Ibenroate 
(HI and about 2 g. DrCOrh. UTen 0 077 mol. (Hr) 
of I was drorred into 0.2 mol. PhMgBr, there refill 
0 3 g. rh*. some II nnd 2.5 g. Ph «-e;Ay/-(J,fJ-dipV'i><- 
vi t(.‘er.e^ ra. 12i>-7° : with Oj this yielded Fh*CO 


^pSi ,he ,f‘f aUt V' £>a of “ elh TlgIyosaI. and rromotes 9 BzOffand'EtcbjH. 'Tke dimer'of T^ndVhitei^^. 
* r ?T f i a & ,ts tvansfonnation into lactic acid. Pereas I. EtMgBr and I or its dimer gave principally- Et 0^ 


, _ — — o lactic acid. 

with CaCOj very little lactic acid is formed, even a small 
amt. td the Zn salt yields a large amt. of lactic acid (up 
to .t> r of the theoretical). S. Morgufis 

uenvatives of rlucnronic add. VI, Preparation of 
«-«hloro- and a-bromotnacetylglucnrcnic add methyl 
ester, and the synthesis of 0-glucurcnides. Walther F. 
Goebel and Frank H. Babers. J. Sisl. Cir-x. Ill, 347-53 


• C U J * 
on imides. H. Letterio 
Inera. Cora. rli"t. « :M. 65, 464-6(1935); cf. Labrotn 
C. A. 27, S92G.— Gtntarimide (I) and CH,X» (Hi m 
FtsO. let stand 24 hrs.. evapd. and fractionally d ls td 
yield A -me thy lglutanmide, bu 128-30*. prepd, other 
by Lukei and Smeti^ovi (Tree. cAm. TVAro. 2^^ 
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u treatment with II and Pd. C. J. West 

Constitution of the purine nucleotides in. Potentio- 


on processes tt.tt The deg* metric determination of the dimclition constants of 
HetnncJr It Viand and Robert _ methylated xanthines Alexander C Ogston. J , Chm 
156-6(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 1 See. 1935, 1370-0; cf C. A , 29, 741L— Valuw of 


follows, the 2 values being In H,0 and 90% 
' xanthine 7.7, 9-3; 1 -Me 7.7, 9 2; 3,7- 


<1933) cf C A 77, 2029) Likewise diphenimide 1 gne l,3-}rts(a-titelhyl-l*-penUnyl)-7-met>iytx<inlhine, yel- 
(III) and II m Et.O on standing ppt. X-methyldiphtn- low, b,, 216-22°, rwnangement occurring durtagdista. 
tmtde, m 168°, while the mother liquor yields very small tn vacuo; O, gives EtCHO and EtCWI. 
quantities of an unidentified crnnpd . m. 183°, and an duction of Ph allyl ether gives 75% PhOPr and 25% free 
unidentified com pi , m 150*. An unidentified methyl- PhOII. 2 fi-Dtpropcxy-7 -methyl purine m 92 l _this is 
phemmide was obtained by Wagerhoff (Ann. 252, 22) not^ehangea 
from K* diphcflinude and Mel C C. Dans 

Mechanism of oxidation proce 
ra datum of citric acid HetnncJr 

SonderboB Ann 520, 156di(K„,, 

432G 7 —It has been shown previously (C. A 27, 4872) reported 

that a trie acid (I) is decompd by yeast into 2 AcOH, EtOH al . - • - - 

HCOjH and CO, Longer action of the yeast produces di-Me 9 9, 11J; 3-Me 8.5, 8 6. |6, 8 7; 

H, which probably results from the decompn. of the 7-Me 8 5, 8 8; 1,7-di-Me 8 5, 8 7; 9-Me 6.3, 6.8; 1,9- 
HCO,lI It is probable that CO(CH.CO,H), is an in- di-Me 6 J3, 0 9; xanthosine CO, C 6. The basic func- 
termediate product in the decompn of 1. its reaction tions in all cases are very weak; In terms of potential, the 
with yeast and that of CH,(CO,H), are described. The buffering produced was of the same order of magnitude 
aerobic dehydration of I is discussed. C. J. West 3 as the reproducibility of the liquid junction potential, 
Hydrogenation of carbon dioxide and a correction of so no accurate estimate of their consts could be made, 
the reported synthesis of urethacs Mirk W. Farlow The values show that substitution of the 1-position pro- 
and Homer Adkins. J. Am. CScm. See. 57, 2222-3 duces no change in the dissocn const in most cases; 
(1935), cf C A. 29, 725*— In an attempt to prep. A’- it is probable that where the dissocn. consts of different 
pen tame thy Icnexaiicylamide through the reaction of Me xanthines have the same values, the structures are similar, 
salicylate and piperidine at 250° under Hi, Wojofc and in those having •‘Zwitter” ion structures the distribution 
A (C A. 29, 725*) obtained a product which they re- of the charge in the mol will have the controlling effect 
ported as Ph A-penumethyleneurethan; it is now shown t of the dissocn const , since this n largely detd. by the 
that tbe product is a mixt of FhOH and formylpipcndme. 


The hydrogenation of COt to HCOiH in the presence of 
an amine takes place at 80® or less O'er Raney Ni The 
rate and temp necessary for hydrogenation apparently 
varies with the structure of the amine as well as with the 
catalyst At 250° sheet brats u an active catalyst ff 
the hydrogenation is earned out much above 1W* the 
formate is dehydrated, giving the amide (formylamine) 


elec work of removal of the proton and an identity of 
the values of the consts argues an Identity of charge dis- 
tribution Xanthosine is probably substituted in tbe im- 
position Structures of several of the above compds. are 
discussed. C. J. West 

Chemistry of the tetroce sugars I. A crystalline tri- 
acetate of i threose from the degradation of strontium 
xylonite with hydrogen peroxide, nomenclature in the 


2,2,9,6-Tetraraethyl-f-bydrorypipendme in EtOH with s tetrese group Robert C. Hockett. J. Am Chem. Soc. 
Ni at 100° for 6 his. gives 67% of the formate of tbe arome S7, 22CO-4( 1935) —Electrolytic reduction of xylose in 
(47% after 3 hrs), piperidine at 150° gives in 9 hrs NaBr-SrCO, soln giTes 95% of Sr d-xyfonate, with 6 
76% of -V-formylpipendine, AmXH, at 150° in 5 hrs mols H t O, (altf 13 2° (0 4266 g m25cc 11,0); oxida- 
grves 45% b-formylam^lamire, bi, 124-5° l-Phcajd-2- tion with 11,0, and acetylation give 15% of d Ihrtost 
ammopropanol at SO® in 1 hr gives 55% of the formate Ituxcelale, m 117-18* (cor ), {altf 35 55* (0.891 g in 
of the amine o-Oxmnnopropiophenone at 80° in 1 hr. 26 18 re. CHC1<); the mol »t indicates that it is * 
gives the formate of the amine (its purity did not justify monomer. MeONa in dry MeOH-CHCt, gives d-threose, 
caicn of the yield), A'-butyl 2-raethylpipendine at 100° with on equil. rotation of -12.3° (1.1268 g In 60 re 
In 6 hrs gives the formate of the amine Piperidine in 6 HiO); the sugar was characterized as d-threosazone, m 
PhOH at 230° in 5 hrs with brass gives 50% of /V-formyl- 164-5°, dibenzylidene-d-threitol, m 218-22°, [r'°* 


pipendme Ph(CH,),NII, in PhOH at 250® »n 4 hr*, 
with brass gives 33% A’ formyl dmr Aw.VH, (in 
PhOH) at 250* in 5_hrs with brass gives 33% of tbe 


-78 2° (0 I860 g m 25 cc CHCI.), and brucine d- 
Ibreonate, m. 197-8° fcor.), (ojl* -36-8° (0 4420 g In 
25 re HiO). Oxidation gives /-tartaric add Certain 
errors in nomenclature in tbe tetrose group are corrected. 

. ... . „ II. The degradation of d xylose by the method of Wohl 

formal/, m 128-0° (decoirpn ) 2,!,C,G-Tt , rvnethj!-t- The rotation of d-threose /6id 2205-8 — Acetylation 

hylroxypiperidirte J or malt, tn. 207°. l-Pkenyl-2-ammo- of the reaction product of d -xylose and NH,01I HC1 with 

propanol formate, m 160 (decompn ) The possible 7 MeONa gives 48% of tetraacetyl-d-xylonic tntnle, m 

mechanism of the reaction is discussed C J Wert 81-2° (m ps cor ), |a)V 50-3° (0 7015 g. in 25 re 

Separation rf gnaaidme and methylgruunduie by means CHCIi); coned XH,OH gues 7S% of d-thrcosediacet- 
of d-naphthalenesulfonyl thlonde W C Hess and amide (I), m. 105-7°, l«l*,T -10 86° (0 5979 g in 25 re 

X. Salhna J Am Ch-m. Sac 57, 233l~2<l$3S) — ff/3); tn-Ac Aertr , m. 1 79-#)*, 7< 2° (<J2$43t g 

B,t ^-rtophVnltnetni}onyC)iuanidxnr, m 204-6*, resulu in 25 cc. CHCI,). Quant hydrolysis of I with 0 1 X 

m 93% yield from 1 5 g. guanidine (I) carbonate and 1 HjSO, at 100° shows a rate corresponding to * (nuns and 

" 5 iY NaOH in 10 re H,Oand4 5g fl-CuH,SO,Cl (II) decimal logs) - 0 0063 * 0 0013 and permits detn of 

*" ^ ^' ,0 - rt contains 2 mols H.O, at 24° 100 cc. 8 the equil sp. rotation of d-threose in dil acid as -12 5°, 

dissolves 9 mg Mrthylgnamdmc (III) does not during hydrolysis the rotation is found to drift toward a 

? co™ 111005 . but with flO mg in In If/) small /-rotation The formation of the trt-Ac denv 

l j l, 0 indiretes an aldehydo structure for I The prepn. of d- 

Crtati 


~ * • w mucuyao structure TOC i i ne prepn. oi 

irntnlfmylme-hylfuanuiint, m 101-2°, seps «C5% yield, erythrosazone and benzylidene-i-threitol from I 
s-reat me, oeatmine. glycocyamine and gtycc«ryarmdine drolyzates shows the identity of the sugar formed with 
j™? “ "l 1 ™ of each of I aod HI, that obtained by deacctylation of d threosc triacetate 

c ot tbe I and 4o% of III may be «pd C. J W. C J. West 

» u, e ^^. C 2L'?. t ,. , etb . ers m . the p . w ?' senes, _ d Xylomethylose and denvabves P A Levene and 


F^f* < ^!? arkS T’.V’' h 7*0fe“V a f «“) rl eth * rt 9 Compton J. Bv>l . Chem. nj, 32^33(1935); *cf 
cergn-ann and Hnnz H l.nM J Ckrmt C~- C A 29,2923* — A general method for obtaining pento- 


ErrBt Eergmann and Heinz Heimhold J CAtrn Soc. 
J.% 5 ' — 2.6 - Dichloro - 7 - metbylpurinc (I) and 
■’tb Na, heated 3 hrs at 100°, give 
.fi-dullyloxy 7-mtllylbnnne (IJ). m 111-12°. Catalytic 
rfULCtmn of II gives heteroxan'hme (III) Heating II 
J* " l7r 2 hrs gnes 1 A AviUyi-7 ^nrlkyltanikt ne, tn 
h , whi-h d^ „ot give IH on reduction I and A’- 
hestu-1^1 wi>b Na, heated 4 hrs at 163* wnb shaliog. 


methyl oses from pentoses, consisting in the catalytic n 
duction of the « -halogen aldose derrv, to the corresponding 
aldomethjrlosc, is given 5 - Iodomonoaceione -d - xylose 

(I) was prepd. by the method of Levene and Raymond 
from 5-tosyIraonoaoetone-d-xyfose I (20 g ) ui abs. 
MeOH 050 re ) was reduced with Raney’s Ni catalyst 
(ID with addn of 10% Na OH solo (40re ). Alter 2 hr 
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the filtrate from II was satd. with COa, coned, and the * n — 4, d. (ealed.)- 1 23 (obs. 1. 26); s P ac - e |[ 0U P 
residue ertd. with CtjO, giving a quant, yield of acetone- {Q*)» « “ (parallel to |cl)» T J'Sl. 


residue «td. with EuO, giving a quant, yield of acetone- 
d-xylomelhylose (ID), m. 68-70° (Lt.O-petr. ether), bo , 

Sfr-7% [«lv -21.0° (HiO), -13 2° (CHCb). This 
with AcjO In C,H,N (IV) gait 3-acetylmono<tce!one-d- 
xylomethylase, b, ,78-80°, 1.4401* [aj V 2 55° (ClICli). 

Ill with 0-MeC*HoSO»Cl id IV gave the 3-tosyl dene , m. 

41-2° (C.H„), {a] ‘ D * -18 02° (CHCL). which on hy- 
drolysis with ale. K OH gave HI, thus showing that no „ *«"«*•• - -*•■•--- »■• . ... 

apparent Walden inversion occurs during the hydrolysis “ space group £2i2i2|. -.3,4,0, 7-Pentamethyl-p,«-gIuco- 


(Q’)» «• - ,r — 

Tetramethyl-a -glucose, elongated orthorhombic combi- 
nations of a! 100) and m|110], terminated by cjOOl} 
(am - 51°; a - 18 29, b - 14.85, c - 4.74 A., * - 
4, d (ealed.) - 1 22, space group P2,2,2,; a (parallel 
to Id) «• 1.475, 7 (parallel to (o]> — 1 54. 2,3,4,6- 
Tetramethyl-o-galactose, orthorhombic, a — 25.20, 6 ** 
10 07, c - 4.79 A ,n - 4, d (ealed.) - 1 .28 (obs. 1 ,24) ; 


l hydrolysis with 1% H,SO t at 100° for 1 hr gave 

sirupy d-xylomelhylose (V), [a]\? —2 16° (abs. EtOH), 
13.26“ (HiO), p-bromophenylhydrazone, m 60-70“ 
(ibO-PrOH), [alV —26 05° (IV); p-bromophenylosazone, 
m I "5-6°, MV 04 "* (IV-EtOH), becoming const after 
18 hrs. at 29 4°; phenylosazone, m 170-80°, [«*1V CG 6° 
(IV-EtOH), becoming const, after 18 hrs * 


heptose, tnonodime crystals with approx, hexagonal 
outline, a — 10.87, 4*8 10, c = 8 45 A., 0 — 9- 10*, 
n - 2, d. (ealed ) - 1.25 (obs. 1.25); space group 
P2,(Q). 2,3,4-Tn methyl-0-methj Iglucoside , ortho- 

rbombtc needles, a — 17.&4, b — 16,08, C — 4,45 A-, » ** 
4, d (ealed ) - 1 25 (obs. 1.23), space group P2,2,2(Q»), 
- 1 465, 7 > 1 525. 2,3,4,0-Tetrametbyl-a-nicthyl- 


and Ac 2 0 m IV gave the tn-Ac irw . bo , 103-6°, «V 3 mannoside. monoclmic.o - 10 22, J « 7.89, c - 8.4( A., 


1 4422, («)V 60 87° (Clia,). R C Etderfield 

Crystalline d-gulomethylose and derivatives P A 
Levene and Jack Compton J Biot Chem 111, 335-46 
(1935).— By application of the Kiham cyanohydna 
reaction to pentometbyloses, hexomcthyloses have been 
made available To d-xylomethylcjsc (60 g.) in 11,0 
(110 cc.) wa3 added 80% HCN (20 CC.) and NILOH 
(4 cc ) After standing 4 hrs. at 0* and 40 hrs. at room _ 
temp the mixt. was poured into bf Ba(OH), (1 1.) and * arabinoside, c 
boiled 2 days Removal of Ba with HiSOi, conen. and 
crystn. from abs. EtOH gave d-tvlomelhylonolactone 
(I) (22 g.). m. ISO-1 • (AcOH). UjV -63 0° (H.O), 
changing after 14 days to —63 8°. 1'rom the mother 
liquor of I sirupy d-ulomelhylonolaclont (25 g.) was 
obtained. That the new et-OH group in I is to the right 
of the chain Is shown by the rotations of Ain d-gulo- 


0 - 07 “14', n - 2, d (ealed.) - 1.235, space group P2i 
(C|). 1^.4-Tnmethylfnictoic(obscrved in a simple micro- 
desiccator), orthorhombic pnsms, a — 18.49, b — 8.60, 
c - 7.U A . ft - 4, d (ealed ) - 1.29, space group 
P2i2i2i, a - 1.49, 7 - 1-525 2,3,6-Tnnieth>I.0- 

methylglucoside, fine needles, c — 441 A.; a -» 
1.47, 7 ■■ 1.555. 2,4,6-Isomer, fine needles, c — 4.41, 
- I 465, t > 1 535. 2,3,4-Tnme!by]-0-metbyJ-rf- 
binoside, c - 4-87 A. 2,3,4-Tnmethyl.a-methyl- 
arabinoside, c — 4.85 A., a — 1.475,7 > 1 555. 2, 3,4,6- 
Tetraraethyl-fl-methylgalactaside, flattened needles, c — 
4.74 A., a - 1.47. 2,3,4-Tnniethyl-a~xylonoIactone, 
flattened needles, c — 4.C0 A., a — 1.405. a-Ethylgluco- 
furanoside, small needles, c — 5 69 A 2,3,5-Tnmetbyl- 
7-lyxonolactone, monoclinic prisms, c-4 42 A , a < 1,47 
2.3.5-Tnmethyl-r-arabonolactone, needles (probably 0 r- 


methytonate, [a)U 11 03°, the free acid, (a]* u ’ —5 0° and 5 thorhombic), c — 4 50 A., 2£ •• 80° approx. Hexa- 
the p-bromophenylkydraztde, m 132-3°, la)V 8^°. I methyllyxofnrnnosido-lyxofuranoside, fine needles with 


on methylation by Purdie’s method gave a mixt. of ma- 
tenal, bo, 125-45°, chiefly trmetliyl^r-gulometkylono - 
lactone (U). and open chain tetra-Ke Me tulonometkylate , 
bo-, 00°. XI was oxidized with eoned HN’O, at 100° for 
7 hrs and after methylation of the product with 2% HC1- 
MeOlI gave dl -dimethyl dimetkoxysuccinate, m. G7-S*. 
To I (2 g ) tn ffjO (15 cc.) acid to Congo red at 0° was 


c - 4 20 A. l,3,4,5-Tetramethyl-0-fructose, a - 1,51, 
7 •• 1.53. 2,3,4-Trimethyl-a-xylose, a — 1 48, 7 - 
1.555 The original should be consulted for the discussion 
C. J. West 

Detosylation of 4- and 5-tosylacetoned-mcthylrhamno- 
sides. P. A I-evcne and Jack Compton J. Am Chem, 
Soe 57, 2300-10(1935). — The usual methods of prepg. 


added 2% Na-Hg (63 g.) over 2 hrs. Neutralization to 6 acetone-I-methylrhamnofuranoslde (I) are attended by 

1., — - 1 -- »> T - -• the simultaneous formation of acetone-f-methylrhamno- 

pyranoside (II), at times to the extent of 30-40%. The 
5-tosyl denv (ID) of I, m. S2-3\ l*]V -13 6° (MeOH. 
c 3 168), II gives a 4-tosyl deriv. (IV), m. 61-2°, [«]»• 
21.04° (MeOH, c 3.030). Aik. hydrolysis of m leads to 
the production of an unsatd. compd. in 90-5% yield, 
together with I; the unsatd. eompd., C I0 Hj«O,, b,. 


litmus, concn , pptn. of the Na-SO, with abs. EtOH, 
and removal of impurities by pptn. with Et,0 gave 
the sirvpy d-gsJomethj/ere (IU) (0.7 g.). («]•„• -35 7° 

(H,0); p-bromophenylhydrazone (IV), m. 135-6° (EtOH), 

(«1V “16.10° (abs. EtOH), const, after 2 weeks at 
®^0°, WV —49.12° (C,H^J), const, after 2 weeks nt 

31.70 ; p-bromo phenylosazone, m. 195-6°, |a)y 0° ...^ _ tl . , 

CC»rwr-EtOHJ p const, after 2 hr,, at 15.3°: phenyl - , 56-60°, b»„‘ 1.4491; IV yields II quantitatively; these 
osaeone, m^lS2-3 , [olt,* 0 (C*H»N-EtOH), const, after 1 hydrolyses are accomplished without Walden inversion 
1 hr. at li 1 . From IV by^decompn with BzH, m was III with ra. p. 80° is a mixt. contg , in addn. to pure IH, 

~ —423° a small proportion of the IV; oik. hydrolysis of this product 


obtained cryst., and ra. 130-1° (AcOH), [al 
(*I»0), coast, after 30 mm. at — 38 j03°. R. C. E. 

Crystalline structure of the sugars, n. Methylated 
sugars and the conformation of the pyranose ring. E. 
G. Cox, T. 11. Goodwin, and A. I. Wagstad. J. Chem. 
Soe IMS MOWOI; cf. C. A. to. 6575' -Trom the 
study of the x-ray data recorded in conjunction with 
others previously published it is concluded that the C 
atoms in the C,0 nng of simple and methylated aldo- 
are coplinnr, the O nng being displaced 

fhh.v “■ Pl ? n ”- Reasons are adduced for supposing 
tnat the nng form is not appreciably different in sotn. 
and the conformation deduced from the x-ray data is 
shown to account satisfactory for the vanous chem. 
reactions (formation of Mm CO compds). The x-i 


leads to the formation of the unsatd. deny, together with 
a small proportion of II. Reductive alk. hydrolysis of 
III gives I; IV gives II. The rates of hydrolysis of I and 
II are given as curves. C. J. West 

Crystalline rf-o-gaiaheptose ana some of its derivatives, 
conjunction with g Raymond M. Hann, Alice T. Merrill and C. S. Hudson 
~ J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57, 2100-3(1935); cf. C. A. 28,' 
5046°. — Details are given of the prepn. from d -galactose 
of d-or-galaheptonic amide, d-or-galaheptonic acid (I) an d 
its lactone. I (0.3431 g. in 25 cc. IHO at 20°) shows a 
mutarotation from 2.6° to — 2S-3° In 10 days. The 
lactone (45 g.) on reduction with Na-Hg gives alwut 25 
g. d-a-galaheptose (II) , cryst g. as the raonohydrate 



dicular to'the * o-axis “ n , d '* perpen ' de SJ na i logarithms), its penSa-Ac denv., m. 10S°, 
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„ 10 « CIICLV Tie hmrvJ wiretap'd of H. m. 191*. ’ methylated product contras 21.23% MtO aai hit 
„iy 30 3* <0.2212 c in 10 cc its »oJ-fc Hd 1'- (CHO»); hydrolysis fives • dimethrlraethTd- 

1D — - *» ' — - •« — galactoside. II gives a tnmethyl galactan with 4-4.5% 

MfO, JoJo 32 4* (HjO, c 0 S), which yields a tnmethvl- 
galactose on hydrolysis, Hb 129* (H,0. «0.S); oxidation 


dmr , m 120°. [a') , B*''-10 6* (0.2G33 e in 10 cc CHC1,; 
the hexa-Bs < <mr , tn 129*. fa}!,* - 4S 1* (0.2930 g. la 
10 cc CHCli). Attention is called to the parallelism of 
phys and chcm. properties, as well as rotations! behavior, 
of substances of configurationally related struct errs m 

the sugar group, as illustrated from substances of the 
mannose and a-galaheptose senes. C. J. West 
Methylation of glucose phenylossxone and Us forma* 
lahon is a denneve of fructopyranose Elizabeth E. 
Peraval and Edmund G. V. Pcravaj. J. Chmt. Sxc. 
193S, 139S-402 — Glueosarone and MejSO* la 30% 
NaOH-M e, CO-EtOH , heated at 70° for 10 min . yields 
the S-Me dene (I), plates, tn. 115-17*, !#|i° —44 
(CI1CE, c 0 7), -49* (EtOH, c 0 7). changing to -12* 
inSohrs ; theequil mirt. forms fine needles. Treatment 
with p-O,NC*H,CH0 yields an osont. from which I is 
regenerated in 5 mm at room temp by FhN HNH, AcOH. 
Reduction of the o«one with Zn and AcOH gives 5-raethrl- 
fru close (II). wuh Hy -50°. In following the course 
of glycoside formation in the cold, it was found that, 
whereas fructose gives 100% furanoside, II gives 62 o of 
a pyranoside in 24 brs , while the quantity of furaooside 
(14-15%1 remains const. ^durmg_ this tune. Heating 


with Br and then with HNO, and subsequent estemauon 
give a dime t h y larabodi met bo wg! utarat e , hydrolyzed to 
dimethoxyhydroryglutarrc sad. A tentative structure 
of I is 

CH 


p— tai 
H^OH 

0 nobi 

L H ^ 

1 CH 


This is, apparently, the 1st time that a homogeneous 
galactau, consisting entirely of galactose units, has been 
obtained from a plant. C. J. West 

The molecular constitution of beaiene G B. Bamoo 


n with 3% MeOH-HCl mt 75* for’s hrs and rnethylstion Cos. ciiw. till. 65, 371—123(19351. 
__ i n , s fTTT’i < af tw b rdrrd wiO. * tensive and ent. renew of the present 


gives J,3,4,S~trtramethvlfnictose (HI) (after hvdrolysis) 
Glneosaxone, treated 3 times with Me, SO,, gives a tn- 
Me denv. as a red sirup: this ndds a tnmethylfruetose 
by way of the osone; MeOH-HCl reacts slowly at room 
temp to form almost exclusively a pyranoside, indicating 
substitution tn position 5 and a free HO group in position 0 
Further methylation yields HI, proving that the sugar 
was essentially 3,4.5-tnmetbylfriiclose. Position 6 


-Following a 


tensive and ent. renew of the present status of the problem 
of the constitution of aromatic nuclei, certain quuatis*ic 
concepts which have a bearing on this problem are dis- 
cussed The methods of Pauling (C. A. 27, 2570) and 
of Huetel (C. A. 26, 5S20) for explaining the aromatic 
properties of C*H, are then discussed critically, in addn 
to which certain concepts already advanced by B (rf 
9 Ik harm Ctnrrrst Pn’t Affair! Ckem , Madrid, 1934; 


the glocosaxone is therefore either prevented from under- j cf. C. A. 29, 7295') are reviewed. In this connection it 


going methylation by stenc effects, which is improbable, 
or is concerned with nag formation and it is considered 
probable that the osaione contains a pyranose nng and 
has the structure 


O 1 

HCOH 

1 — U 


CH.NXHPh 

pTHXHPh 

>Lh 

fCOH 


is shown that, from the phvs point of mew, the assumption 
of a nng structure for C.H,, thiophene, pyrrole and furs a 
ts plausible and satisfactory, since it explains the them, 
behavior of these compds. and their denrs. One hundred 
references. C. C- Dams 

Mechanism of polymennhon reactions IV. ®- 
Phenylbuta diene. E. Bcrgmami. J. Chtm See. I93S, 
3359-60.- cf C. A. 26. 2976— The d.roer oJ PbCH: 
» CHCH CH, is 2-beKxyl-l~srrryl~^ , -eychpen!ene, PbCH 
CHCH CH(CHiPh) CH CH CH,. since oxidation gives 

BiOH and HO»CCH(CH,CO,H)CH(CHiPh)CQ,H (I). 
The mechanism of the dimenzauon is discussed. Since 
other possible formulas for the dimer are PbCH CH- 
CH CH, CH -CH CHPh CH,. which should yield i - 


^ C. J West 

Psendogalactal. Hermann Lobaus and Otto Widraaict. 
Aim 520, 301—1(1935). — Tnacetylgalactal (20 g ), boiled 
20 nun. with 20 parts of HA>, givrs 11 t 6, iceJyP-i- 
[Ohctal, C.JI..O, (I), b,„ 163-5*. |a]y -25 9*; p- 
HXtr/ifihrvy .bjii'jvmr, xo J.‘z'*- £J xr.«!a'. C a H^ Abi7.tr 
HC(OEt),), b,» 13S-S*. Inly -39 70*. I and Ba- 
(OH), give whose p>-nxt>e>f‘hrnvl\ydra=e-nr, 771 

1S7*. repeated distn gives protoglucal I with Pd and 
res diivdre-v’-jalarfaf due' 

(p-niZropVnvJivJrajcnc, TO. 143*; £! acetal, 

b*w 107-S*, [a)y 23 7S*); dihydrogalartaJ, m 12S*, 
Wy4Sl*. C. J West 

Structure of sodium sulfunc aad ester of galactan from 
Irtdeae lammanoides (Rhodophyeeae) W. Z. Hassid 
"jA«* Ckm Soc 57, 2045-50(1935); cf. C. A 27, 
51^2 —The Na sulfunc aad es*er of galactan, I (ChHiO,) - 
uSOjOha), (T), from the red alga, lnSexe Umnannict, 
has a mid wt of 1500 and therefore *1 is 6, the titrabon '■ 
curve and the sp tond indicate that I is a salt of a strong 
aoa By electrodialysis. the Na was removed and the 
substance, initially neutral, became aad, Pb of about 3, 
Uus was not obtained pure, because all the Na could not 
be removed and also because part of the S0,H group was 
removed Acetylation gives a product with 2 Ac groups 
And or ^ hvdrolysis pres a 

galactan (H) with I«)oS22* and TS* (HA)), resp. The 


yield the a.y,t-trsfjrbeirv'ie aril (HI), these acids were 
studied m. m. 163-5* (decompn ), was prepd from 

CHrPCQrE.-pCyitCJipeOrB.' V auvj F&CMCtCOlSt wr.-b 
EtON’a {El ester, b„ 230-40*. m 42*) , followed hv hr- 
drolysis aad dctnrboxylatioa at 130*. II, m ICS* (Duff 
and Ingbld, C A. 2S, 19s5‘) Neither II n *” 

identical with I. In the synthesis of II by the 1 

of the tetra carboxylic aad from CHNi(COrEt), and Et 
fumarate, some I ,s formed C J West 

Stability against interchange of the iodine atoms in 
diphenyhodonmm iodide F. Juliusburgcr, B Toplev 
and J. Weiss /. Chen 1 Sjc. 1935, 1295-0. —By use of 
radioaetrre Nal prepd by neutron bombardment, the 
interchange of I with the 2 I atoms in diphenvlndomutn 
iodide (I) was studied On erystn of I from H.O-*Jc 
coatg active Nal the resulting solid was strong! v radio- 
active. Dipbenyliodonmm hydroxide denned from it 
was converted to I with inactive Nal and was inactive 
Therefore interchange occurs with the neg 1 only. Boiling 
20 min. in ale. and HjO-ale gave no interchange. I with 
active neg I heated at J05* with Phi for 3 rmn whea 
punSed and the neg 1 replaced with inactive I gave 
inactive I. A check portion not so treated was Still active 
Foster Dee Snell 
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o-BrCJIiNIlt, sa. 130-1°. 72%; 
m-tsomer. m. 117.5-18.5”, 09%; o-MeCJI,NIIs, lavender, 
m 122-3”, 07%; m-MeOCJUNH,, m. 82.5-3.5”, quant, 
yield; p-H,NCJI,COsEt. m. 183 5-4°. Q'taut yield; 
2,S-Me{0,K) CJhNHu m. 175-0°, 88%; 4-//.A 
m. 147-8”, 67%; 2-II,NCMiCM,Cl-i, m. 13G-8”. 74%; 
t-IUNCJUCJIiCl-i, m. 145-5 5®, quant, yield 

C. J. West 

Some derivatives of p-fluorobenzenesulfinic acid. 
Raymond M. Hann. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57, 2167-8 
(1935).— Dry I1C1 passed through A1C1, in a soln. of 
PhF in CSi until said., followed by SOi (3 hrs.), gives 
75% of A'o p-fiuoroben zenes ulfi note dihydrate (I), diamond 
crystals. I and benzyW-thiourca (II) in 0 25 A’ HD 
gne the II salt of p-fluorobenzenesvlfintc and, m. 101“ 
(m. ps cor.). Oxidation of I with H : Oj and addn. of 
II give the II salt of p-fluorobenzenesulfomc acid, m. ICC*. 
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Decomposition of p-iodoaniline. F. B. Dams, R. G. 1 prepd. as follows: 

Brewster and John A Davis. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57, 

232G-7(1933}.— f-ICJI.NH, (400 g.), on standing^ years 
in a class-stoppered bottle, gas e 95 g. 2.4-IiC«HiNH, and 
about 190 g. unchanged p-IDHiNIIi, with some 80 g. 
black insol. mass. 9; J* ,.* st 

Molecular rearrangement of sulf anilides [sulfenamlides]. 

II Maurice L- Moore and Treat B. Johnson. J. Am. 

Chem. Soc. 57, 2234-6( 1935) ; cf.C. A . 29, 7300'.— Certain 
sulfenamlides have been rearranged by digestion in EtOH- 
NaOH to give the corresponding o-raercaptodsphenyl- 
amines, whereas, upon heating alone, the same compd. 
gives p-amino sulfides. The free o-arr.ino sulfides, so 
far as examd , do not suffer a rearrangement under the 
same conditions, hence the question anses, whether the 
sulfenamlides pass through the intermediate stage before 

forming the o -mercaptan denv As yet this point has — *••--- - -.-v, -- 

not been clarified 2-0,NC,H,SNHPh gives 87% of Z- 3 Retluxmg I and rhCOCIfcBr in Et OH gives p- 

... _ . — floor o phenyl phenacyl sulfone, m. 151 . with p-OjNDH,- 

CHiCl there results p-fluorophenyl p-nslrobenzyl sulfone, 
pale yellow, m 185”. I and CICHiCOiH give p-fluoro- 
benzenesulfonylacetic and, m. 110-11“ (II sail, m. 144” 
(decompn); p-bromo phenacyl ester, m. 12G”). I and 
CJCHjAc give a quant, yield of p-fluorophenylsutfonyl- 
ocetone, m CG”; CO(CH»I)t and I give a,y-dt-p-fluoro- 
benzenesulfonylacelone, m. 144*. C. J. West 

Halogenahon of pbenolsulfomc acids in nitrobenzene. 
Ralph C. Huston and Arthur H Neeley. J. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 57, 2176-8(1935).— PhOH (313 g.) and 50 g coned. 
11, SO,, heated 2 hrs at 100-10*, addn. of 100 g. PhNO, 
and then 15 g fuming HrSO, (temp, not above 10"), 
followed by 107 g Br, and 50 g. PhNO, (dropwisc 
during 2 hrs ), give 10.4% of 2-BrC*H,OH and 72.7% of 
. 2.6-Br,C»H,OH; using 05 g. H,SO, gives 9 5% 2,6- 

112-133"; m-isomer, m, . Br,DH,OH and 46 5% of 2-BrC,H,OH. With 68 g. 
“ “ “ m-BrDH,CO,H- H,SO., Cl, gives 703% of 2.6-Cl,DH,OH and 17% 

2-ClCtHiOH; mm. yields of 24% of 2,G-CI,C.H 1 OH and 

72% 2-C1C.H.OH were obtained with 100 g. H,SO,. o- 
MeCUI.OH (30 g ). 55 g. coned. H^O„ CO g. Br, and 50 
g PhNO, give G0% crude G-Br deriv. and 13% 4,6- 
Br, denv. Cl gives 30% of the 6-Cl denv. and 12% of the 
4,G-D, denv. Bromination or chlonnation of the 4- and 

. . , — „ 6-sulfomc acids of m-MeC*H«OH in PhNO, gives the 2- 

ammomum carboxylales: HCQ,H, m. 97.8-8 8°; AcOH, 6 and 4-Br and the 2,0-Br, denvs. and the 2-C1, 2,4- and 


0,NC,H,NHDH.SNa-2;" the o- and f>-toluides give 80 
and 90% of the corresponding denvs. These were 
characterized as the tbiometbyl ethers, m 97-8”, 94* 
and 84-5*, resp. C. J. West 

Identification of carboxybc add3 as carboxylates of 
ben zjlamhic and cr-phenylethylamine. C. A. Buebler, 
Louise Carson and Rachel Edds. J. Am. Chem. Soc . 
57, 2181-2(1935) —The following compds. of PhCH,NH, 
with acids are sufficiently stable to permit AcOEt or abs. 
EtOH to be used for punfication. Benzslammontum 
carboxylales (aad given): HCOjH, m. 95-7* (all m. ps 
cor.); AcOH. m 903-7.1*; EtCO,H, m. 4G 7-7.5°; 
PrCOjH, b,. 109-10°; BnCO,H. m 51.7-2.7*, C1CH,- 
CO>H, m. 119 9-20 9°; Cl,CCO,H. in. 1203-13*; 
PhCH,CO,H, m. 1Z2-2 6”; e-MeC.H«CO,H, m. 145 4- 
6 4*; PhCH CHCO,H,m. 135 9-03”; BzOH.rn. 127 2- 
8 4”; o-H,NC«H,COaH, m 
134-4 6” ; p-iso trier, m. 197 
m 160 6-13°; a-DDH.COjH, m. 1503-1.5”; 
isomer, tn. 149 2-9 8”; p-isomer, m. 160 3-13”; o- 
HOC,H,CO,H. m. 943-5 5”; m-isomer, m. 183 2-9 G”; 
^-isomer, m. 216 6-173”; o-MeOC«H*CO,H, m. 121.5- 
2 3”; m-isomer, m. 113.1-14 1”; p-isomer, m 144 8- 
5 6”; o-0»N C«H ,CO,H , m. 143.9-5 7”; m-isomer. m. 
174 9-5 5”; p-isomer, m. 1973-8 9”. a-Phenylethyl- 


m. 92.1-2.5”; EtCOjH, b„ 120-1”; PrCO.H, b„ 125”; 
DCHjCOjH. m. 94 7-5 5”; PhCH,CO,H, ra 115 6- 
16 4”; o-MeC«H«COiH, ra. 1133-13 7”; PhCH.CH- 
CO,H, m. 144.5-5 2”; BzOH, m. 240 6-23"; o-lt, NC.- 
H,CO,H, m. 111-116°; m-tsomer, m. 163 9-9 4”; p- 
•somer, tn. 185 6-6 4”; m-BrC«H t CO,H, m. 148 9-9.7” 
t-ClC,H«COiH, m. 130 9-1 9”; m-isomer. m 144.7- 
53”: P-isomer, m. 152 2-33”; o-HOC,H.CO,H, m. 
102 1-2 9”; m-isomer, m. 1373-8 4”; p-isomer, m. 
199 3-9 9”; a-MeOC,H,CO,H. m. 158 7-9.1°; m-isomer. 
m. 1314-13”; #>-isomer, m. 132 8-3 4”; o-OjNC,- 
H,CO,H, m. 129 5-30 1”; m-isomer, m. 170 7—1.1*; 
p-isomer, m. 195 8-63*. C. J. West 

Amides obtained from benzenesulfinlc acid. L. Chas. 
Raiford and Stewart E. Hazlet. J. Am. Chem. Soc'. 


2,6-Cl, dens's Sulfonic acid groups on the C,H, ring 
of PhOH and denvs are stable toward halogenation tn 
the presence of add if carried out in an inert anhyd. 
solvent. C. J. West 

Pyrolysis of allyl-p-phenetidme. F. L. Carnahan. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57, 2210-11(1935).— The Na compd 
of phenacctin and allyl bromide, followed by hydrolysis, 
yield 31% of atlyl-p-phenetidine (I), bn 134 5”, b? w 265” 
(decompn.), dj® 1 0090, n’,° 1.5493; p-loluenesulfonyl 
dertv , m. 81* (86% yield). Refluxing I at atm pressure 
gives 0 465 mol. p-EtOC*H,NH,. 0.40 mol. C.H, and 
0.447 mol. resinous matenal. The initial step appears 
to be a splitting into radicals at the C-N bond. 

^ C. J. West 

Tne condensation power of pyrocateehol derivatives. 


*y 0170 tl • ,7 wu.mmuvu oi yjriuuiicojui ueuyauves. 

„ — Tbe following amides were prepd. Paolo Dreyfuss. Gazz. chtm, slat. 65, 49S-501(1935).— 
‘ Proportions of the amine in 3 vols. a A review and discussion, based on the work of various 
dry Et,Q with 1.25 mols. of crude PhSOCl in 2 vols. investieators. and with snreml n Hem, on in the 


- - — -f crude PhSOCl in 2 vols. 

EtjO, with continuous agitation at 0° (the name of the 
starting amine is given) o-ClCsH,NII t , m. 107-8”, 76% 
yield; m-isomer , tan, m. 100®, very poor yield; 
f i55 5”, 78%; o-BrCJhNH,. lavender, m. 

llO-ll , 20%; m-tsomer, prak, m. 112-14”, 19%; p- 
tsomer, lavender, m 150 5”, 47%; o-MeCJl.NIf., pmk 
m. 124-5”, 44%; m-tsomer, m. 102-3”, 44%; p-ixomer! 
yellow, m . 100-1”. 56%: o-MeOC.J1.Nrrl — 

108-13’. 

yietd; p-ssomer, purple, i 

2 ’S-Ue(0,N) CJIsNHs, yeUaw, 
D ’ij fl-CwJfjA7/, 1 tan, m. 143-4°, very poor 

P ^ C u },N ?I u ^00-4°, 26%: 4-H t NCslUPh, rn. 
165 5 .high yield; 2-H,NC,H,CJI,Cl-4 t yellow, m . 200° 
very poor yield; 4-H,NCJhCJI,Cl-4, pmk. m. 165-6”! 
very poor yield. Antltdes of bemenesulfontc and were 


-MeOCsHiNH,, purple, 
K-tsomer, m. 133-4”, p m . 
133-1”, 89%; P-IUNCJJ,- 


investigators, and with special attention to the previous 
work by D. (Diss., Bonn 1933). The power of condensa- 
tion of denvs. of o-CJfjfOH), at the 4- and 5-positious 
is evident from recent literature. _ This condensing power 
should be taken into account in all investigations of 
pyrocateehol denvs., for on the one hand this power 
opens new possibilities in syntheses, but on the other 
hand may give rise to undesired reactions. C. C. D. 

Alkyl ethers of 2,2-bis(4-hydroxyphenyl)propane. I. 
Some dialkyl ethers. G. R. Yohe and J. F. Vitcha. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57, 2259-60(1935).— The ethers of 
HO%H,C(CH.),DH.OH were prepd. with the diatkyl 
sulfates and alkali or (Am denv.) from the ale. nnd 
SOjCl,. Me ether, b, 190”, m. 59-61.5”, nV 1.5696' 
El ether, m. 49-50”, n 1.5556; Pr ether, b» 200-2”, n 
1.5448, dj” 1.0156; Bu ether, b s 212-13®, m.20”. n 1 5368 
d. 0.9961; Am ether, b, 225-30°, ra. 34.5-5 5”, n 1.530 q‘ 
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The yield of the first 4 is about 50%, of the Am deriv. 1 Lichen adds. VI. Constituents of K^nahoa scopu- 
y r' » ifui to run. Francis H. Curd and Alexander Robertson. J. 

Chert. Soc. 1035, 1379-81; cf. C. A. 27, 3463 —The 


Si.: , «<">= «s= <!«■» 2JM-. 

b, 172-3”, dJJ 1 -33 1 . The inbromomethyl Attn, b,i 2 ®- 226-7 , the diarnl, m. 234 . With 10% aq. KOH 
198-200* m 00-1* C J West there results stictimc acid, which is considered sub- 

Rearrangement of thiocyanates into lsothio’cyanates. stantiale>ndenceforthe presence of alact^enng ini 
Emst Bergmann J Chen. Soc. 1935, 1361 - 2 - 0 - I with .Me land Ag.CO, give the eamfid. Ci.IMMOMe),. 
namyl thiocyanate (I), m 68”, result! in 15 g yield from m- 1J4 , Ag.O gives an isomer m. £12-3 . C. J. V. . 


12 "g^ KSC n" and 20 g.' phCli CHCIIjCfin 75% EtOH; 
on refluxing for 1 hr , I yields cmnamyl isothiocyanale 
(II), yellow, b„ 162“; thus the classical scheme of re- 
arrangement applies to this reaction. Catalytic reduction 
of I yields y-phenylpropyl thiocyanate. b» 80”, also prepd 
from PhCHjCHiCHiBr (HI) and NHLSCN; it has an 
intensely vesicant effect. II and PhNHj in Et,0-EtOH 
give PhCH CHCH.NHCSNHPh in and k phthal- 

imide yield pk:hlU~yphenytpropylimide,tn.6l,nbich 
also results from catalytic reduction of PhCH CHCH,N- 


Attempted preparation of vanllloylfortnic add. W. E. 
Barch. J. Am. Chtm Soc 57, 2330(193.1) — The prepn 
of vandloylformic acid by Mot tern's method (C. A. 29, 
135") could not be repeated; difficulty was also ex- 
perienced m repeating ins prepn of apocyanm. A. B 
Lamb reports that 2 other Investigators could not repeat 
the prepn C. J. West 

Configuration of the A’-tetrahydro- and the hexahydro- 
terephthahe adds. W. H. Mills and G, H. Keats. J. 

resulls lr __ C kern. Soc. 1935, 1373-5 — Slight modifications of Baeyer’s 

(C01.C.K. (Posner, her. 25, 1860(1893)). This shows method produced from 400 g. terephthahe acid 170 g. 

nuramVam-.v-e Ares ual have the enmme structure tras J-A’ tetrahydro deny. (I) and 40 g. «*-(II)-isomer, 
PhCH(NH,)CH CH, . . C. J West 


Emulsin” XXIII. Influence of substitution in tne 
benzene imcleus on the fermentative splitting of phenol 
fl-d-elueosides. n. Burckhardt Ilelfench and C Paul- 
rneBurt. Ann 520, 156-63(1935) ; cf. C. A. 29, 6017*.— 
o-IIOC*H.OMe (2 9 mols ) and 1 mol acetobromo- 
glucose with I mol. NaOH in Me,CO-H,0, after 4 hrs. 


i mrur.enol 0-d-flucoside ( III) , 
-60“ (abs. EtOH): tetra-Ac , 


m. 22 8° and 161°, resp. I was resolved with brucine in 
11,0; the pure l form has MU,, —279” and m 222”; 
the other isomer could not be punned Catalytic reduc- 
tion of I and II gives the corresponding hexahydro acids, 
m. 309” and 167”, reap In these eases the more sol 
form has the eis-configuration For II at 22” K\ = 0.82 
X 10-«, K, - 0.81 X 10-‘. I, K, - 1.18 X 10“‘, K, 
“ * *'*”* while I is slightly stronger, the ratio 

' ' - * ” 1 Ingold ’* 

and 8 29 

. West 

„ _ _ „ ... . ... Hydrophtbalides VII. Sergio Berlingozzi and Vittona 

•60° (abs. EtOH); tetra-Ac denv , ra 140-3”, [ajtf Scnaton Can. ehtm. flat 65, 424-40(1035); cf . C. A. 
—24 8* (CHC1>) (92 g yield from 15 g II). The 3- 26, 2728 — In addn to the sapon of benryhdene-A*- 

benzyl ether (IV) of protocat echrnc aldehyde 4-B-d- tetrahydrophthahde (I) by aq KOH to form o-phenyt- 

glucoside, with 1 mol H,0, m 165-8”, [a]\* —602” acetyltetrahydrobenzoic acid (II), already described 

(abs. EtiO); the compd is very hygroscopic Tetra- (C. A. 26, 2728), expts show that sapon under different 
acetylprotocatechuic aldehyde 4-ff-d-glucoside (11 6 g ) 6 conditions leads to a different product Ale. I (8 5 g. 
and acetobromogalactose with NaOH in MeiCO-HjO in 100 cc ) and aq. KOH (5 g. in 23 ee.), refluxed 5 min. 

at room temp, for 20 hrs give, after deacetylation, and treated with HrSO,, yield 6 g. of an isomer (HI), 

about 3 5 g protocatcchuic aldehyde 4-0-d-ghicoside 3-B-d- CuH.,0,, of II, in 115®, sol In cold dd. Na,CO, (repptd. 

galoctoside (V), with 1 mol H,O p [a)y —100 5” With by mineral acids). A[ tall. With aq NaOH and 

an emulsin with a ff-glucosidase value of 1 2, the following NH,OH HC1, III forms the oxime. CuHitO,N, m. 62” 

percentage was decompd in the time given' I, 10 mm (cf. 154-5” of the oxime of II). in in boilingaq. KOH, 

24.8%, m, 10 mm , 19 5%, IV, 6 mm , 162%; V, acidified with H,SO, and let stand, forms II, whereas H 
35 mm 41 2-51-2%; with an emulsin with ff-glucosidase m boiling aq -ale. KOH on acidification yields unaltered 
value of 5 5, V in 6 mm is decomposed to the extent of 7 44- This shows that 44 is the stable and HI the unstable 
48 7-69% C J. West form Evapu of the mother liquor from the crystn 

Condensations of benxoylformanihde with acetone, of IH yields ff-phenyl-cr,y-diketotetrabydrohydrindene, 
ethyl phenylaeetate and diethyl malonate John V. , , 

Scudi and H. G. Lindwall J Am. Chem Soc. 57, C*H« CO CnPh CO (IV), canary-yellow, m. 104”; its 

2302-3(1935); cf C. A. 29, 7307 7 . — PhNHCOBz and solns. in aq. alkalies are Intense violet-blue, and TV is 

Mc’CO with a little EtiNH at room temp for 6 hrs. give pptd. by acids; it also is formed by evapn of a soln. of I 
80% of 2-phenyl-2-hydroxy-4-pcnlanoncanihde, PhC- and NaOMe in hfeOH or NaOEt in EtOH and treatment 
(OH)(CONHPh)CH,Ac, m 137-8”; phenylhydrasone, g of the residue with dd H,SOi The yield Is higher with 
m. 174-5” (decompn ) ; further action of PhNHCOBz MeONa The mother liquor in this case contains a 
(2 weeks) gives 25% of 2fi-dihydroxy-2fi-diphenyl-4- trace of IH, the proportion of which is larger from EtONa 
keptanone-1 ,7-diaml ide, CO[CH,C(OH)(CONIIPh)PhJ, than from MeONa Ice-cold II (4 g ) m 2% aq KOH 
m. 171-2” PhNHCOBz and PhCH, CO, Et after 3 months (lOOcc)andaq 2% KMnO. evolve BzII and yield, after 

at room temp give 90% of a.B-dipkenylmaleinand, steam-distn of the filtered liquid and acidification of the 
yeiiow, m. 178-9 , reduction gives 80% of a.B-diphenyl- residue with H,SO„ 0 8 g of BzOH, while the mother 

23 ^ 5 !- W,th CH,(CO,Et)x there liquor extd with Et.O yields 0 5 g of BzOH. The 

™uts «o7o of 2-phenyl-2-formandtdo.I,tJJJetraearbeSh- wash liquor from the BzOH made alk. with NH.OH and 
riwLvw: i vaa i um dlstn P ve * 7 $% of v treated with CaCl, and AcOH gives (CO,),Ca, while the 

.Jtllow, m 111*, re- filtrate treated with H,SO, and extd with Et/> yields a 
“ “ e m 104-5”; hydrolysis gives I compd (V) , m. 50”, with a strong odor of PhCH,CO,H, 

Sesotntmn M M r«,~A i and which is probably the latter. With KMnO, under 

d/-mandehe add with (-)-ephedrine the same conditions, m gives twice as high a yield of 

1535, 1344 — D ' uj5 BzOH, a little (00,11),. BzH and V. HI (4 g.) in 5% 

/-and 20 v *• *-» <ad 7 ldd 45 S »9- NaOH (80 cc.) and 57o Na-Hg (30 g ). let stand, and 

d 30 g d-aad, most of the ephednne is recovered acidified with HC1. ppts 32 8 g. of ' o-phenjlaceiyl- 
C J. West hexahydrobentmc acid (VI), m. 98”, stable on prolonged 
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tolinjat 100"; comtrttd into «n anhylnde by coned. 1 in 20% jWd hum (PhC!I.), and in nbout 50% .yield 
IT.SO, at 100°. which excludes its being a y-HO acid. from p-BrC*H,CUCHI h. ^ 


H|SO» at 100% which excludes its being . 

It is also formed by reaming either II or HI m 10% aq. 
N'aOH with pawd. Zn, and acidifying with HC1. VI 
and PhHNNHi, heated cautiously at 100% and the product 
purified by soln. in aq. Ka>COj and repptn. with if Cl, 
yield the phenylhydraxor.e, CiiH-.OjN,, tn. 50° (decotnpn ). 
VI is oxidized by KMnO,. Na-Hg has practically no 
action on II. II, III or VI (2 g.) in 5% aq. NaOII <20 > cc.) 
and 4% Na-Hg {100 g ), refluxed, neutralized with JIC1, 
the filtered liquid acidified, the ppt. ertd. with dll- Na,CO, 
and water, and purified with Et,0, yields approx. 1.2 g. 
of bencylhexahydrop hlhaltdc, m 79®, and approx. 0 5 g of 
bis{bensylhtxakydropkthalide)pinacone, m 113® Neither 
is sol. in cold dil. NaiCOi, while both are sol. in boiling 
aq. alk hydroxides (repptd by acids), and these solus 
; fairly resistant to KMnO,. When I was first prepd. 


Asymmetric syntheses. IV. The action of optically 
active nitrates on Z-bromofluorene. J. T. Thurston and 
R. L Sbnner. /. Am Ckem Soe 57, 2163-6(1935); 
cf C. A. 28, 145’. — 2-Bromofluorcne (I) and rtf-octyl 
nitrate (II) with EtOK m abs. Et.p at 45° give 62.5% of 
9-mtro-2-bromolluorenc as the K salt, which gives a 
green color with FeCl,. I and <J-II at 33“ give a K sail 
with a 4 48®, MI gives a salt with —1 71°. Acidification 
of the salts gives optically inactive aci-9-mtro-2-bromo- 
fiuorer.e (HI), yellow , m 132° ; I eCl t gives a green color; 
boiling with ElOH gives the normal NO, compd. (TV), 
m. 170°. Br gives 2fi-dibromo-9-mtrofluorene, yellow, 
m. 139®. The Ag salt of IV and Mel give an unstable 
nitromc acid, which readily decomposes into 2-bromo- 
fluorenone oxime (V) and IICIIO. IV does not absorb 


(loc. cd.) , the position of the double bond was not estab- 3 Br, while III absorbs 50% of the theory, V absorbs 50 76% 
fished and therefore that in U was also uncertain. The 1 *' J ' r *“ 00 n - nr ' A 1 T ‘ 

prepn, and properties of II and HI, particularly their 
behavior with NHjOH and analogous cases in the 
literature which ore disetused. indicate that they difler 
only in the position of the double bond. Their reactions 
with alk. KMnO, lead to the conclusion that III has the 


constitution HOjCCH CHj CII, CIT, CH CCOCH.Ph, 


while that of C might be either HOjCCH CH, CHt CHi - 

CH -CCOCH.Ph (VH) or IIOjCC CH CH, CH. CH..CH- 
COCH.Ph. Hydrogenation of II and III and analogous 
reactions cited from the literature lead in turn to the 
conclusion that II has the constitution VII. The 
condensation of A* - tetrahydrophthalic anhydride 
with PhCHiCOiH, described 
probably takes place according 


and the dl - K salt. 892-90 4% ~ C. J, West 

Action of Gngnard reagent on certain fuchsones 
Percy L Julian and Wm. J Gist J Am. Chem. Soc 
57, 2030-2(1933) — Fuchsone or *>-MeOC.H,CPh,Cl with 
MeMgf gives p-MeOC.lf.CPb,Me; this is a case of 1,6- 
addn. and confirms the results of Bayer and Villiger 
( Btr . 36, 27q.3(1903)) Dtphenyl-4-methoxjnaphlhyl - 

carbinot ra 1C2“; the chloride m. 151®, with MeMgl 
there results 1.4-dipkenyt-I,4-metkoxynapkthylethane, b».i 
220-30*, m. 144*. naphthofuchsone gives the same prod- 
uct, thus indicating a 1,6-oddn None of the 1,0-ad dn 
products could be isolated from the reaction of these 
fuchsones with PhMgBr. Anthrafuchsone gives a 1,2- 
addn. product, MeMgl fielding 9-methyl-lO-benxohydrji- 
e-9.10-dikvdroan:hran-9-el. m 223®; oxidation gives 


tdene-9,10-dihydroan!hran-9-ol, m 223®: oxidauon gives 
„ Pb.CO and anthraquinone. 9-Phenyl-10-ben2hydryl- 

earlier work, 5 idene-9,10-dihydroanthran-9-ol (I) gives a chloride, m. 
the reaction: 220® (decotnpn.); mol. Ag gives in C«H«, a deep reddish 

brown soln., almost completely decolorized by atm. O, 

O.CO CII CH. CHi CHj CH.C.CO^ +_H.CPh'CO. H the peroxide could not be crystd. The bromide m 165® 

I ts stable and does not rearrange into its isomer with the 
anthracene structure; its halogen denvs. likewise have 
apparently the dihydroanthraccne structure. C. J. W. 

Reaction of Gngnard reagents with some succinic 
anhydrides. Chaim Weizmann, Ottilie Blum-Bergmann 


-» I. This should be of utility in the synthesis of certain 
natural substances, e. g , sedanomc aad, sedauohc acid 
and its internal anhydride. C. C. Davis 

Migration of ailyl groups in the ethyl aeetoacetate series. 

Ernst Bergmann and Herbert Corte. J. Ckem. Soc. 1935, 6 and Felix Bergmann. J. Ckem. Soe. 1935, 1370-1.— 
1363-5,— PbCH CHCH.C1 (35 g.) Bnd ^AcCIINaCOjEt o-Ci»H?MgBr and 10 g. succinic anhydride give 2.5 g. 


i dry C«H ( , boded 48 hrs , give El C-annamylaceto- 
acetate (I), b,, 200®, and 2 g. El dictnnamylaeetoacetale, 
bi, 258®. Hydrolysis of I yields y-benrylidenebutync 
aad and <*-phenyI-A“-hexen-«-one. PhCH:CHCH.OH, 
Et 0-ethoxyerotonate and NH,CI. heated I hr. at 150®, 
give El B-nnnamyloxycrotonaU (H), b u 162®, and El 0- 
cinnamyloxy-a^innamylcrotonoU (HI), b« 200-10®. Thu 
reaction is primarily an O-cumamylation, thus affording 
support for Claisen’s view that the 1st stage tn the alkyla- 
tion of Et methoxycrotonate involves the "enolic” O. 
Alk. hydrolysis of II yields cxnnamyl isoproptnyl tlher, 
mi 120-2 , and B-phenyl-B-nnyipropionic and, b« 162®; 
the a lka li treatment of II to some extent leads to a re- 
arrangement which is accompanied by a "transposi- 
;ion” of the alkyl group. Heating H at 260® for 6 hrs. 


C.oH,COCn,CII,CO,H, m. 133®; the* 0-isomer. 
m. 184-5®, was similarly prepd. Phenylsuccimc an- 
hydride (8.7 g ) and PhMgBr give 22 g. of y-hydroxy- 
a,y,y-lnphenyibulyric acid lactone, m, 162°; or-CioH.MgBr 
gives the y.y-di(ct-naphthyl) analog, tn 211®; the add 
portion was a brown sirup, whose reduction product 
7 bi-« 265-70®. 3-PbenyI-l,2,3,6-tetrahydrophthalic an- 
hydride and PhMgBr give 2-phenylmelhylol-€-pkenyl- 
1 ,2 r 3,6-lelrahydrobensotc acid lactone, m. 227°; the add 
portion could not be purified. C. J. West 

Alcoholic ammonia as a reagent in the nitrostilbene 
senes. David E. Worrall. J . Am. Chem, Soe. 57, 
2299-301(1935 ). — Isoxazolme oxides ore prepd. by adding 
a small vol. of EtOH satd. with NH. to a nitrostilbene 
either alone or mixed with PhCH.NO. or p-BrC»H,. 


.1 j IT UU6 “ “ L *“*«“*»• eimer nione or tnixea witn rn^n.iMJ, or p-uiuu ( - 

yield of I; this rearrangement is the reason 8 CH.NO,; no reaction was observed with carefully dried 

lor the formation of Him the above reaction; in the 1st - " - - 

stage is formed II, which is rearranged into I and the enolic 
form of the latter is again cinnamoylated on the HO group. 

Reversibility of the Fried el -Crafts condeJra'tfon. 

Hydrogenation phenomena. L. L. Alexander. A. L. 

™™ b ?,??2-? eyno,d C * Fusotl - J- Am. Chem. Soc. 57. 

rHrn 0mc 5 /E2?* (p-Cl- tn. 192-3®'. /Warakr' were 

S. H d°i^H B ariS^^ 5 C t C ™^co E . ,0H -- K0H 

Pl;CHCH,COC.Me.. V-CIGHJ ,nd B.cS 
sn Z ? ut , C * II ‘ S lve ‘9% of the El ester, m. 79- 

» j a \?~1’)? n y l -&-{P' c MoT 0 P f xnyl)-P-hydroxyPropu}nic 
I6S5-0* (d«ompn.) : A n o and 
-it *} ve B-{p-ehtorophenyf)cinnamic acid, m. TfiS* 

TpSth?* AI ^’ HC L?S. d W** PhjCHCHjCOiH. 

\ruv-Hj)t results pi ,0% yield from (p-ClC,H,CH-)-, 


NH« and nitrostilbene in dry EtjO after 4S hrs. 4-p- 
Bromopkenyt-3,5-diphenyldertv.,m. 172-3®; 3,4-diphenyl- 
5-P-bromophenyl denv., m. 213-15® (decompn ); 3- 
phenyl-4 t 5~lns(p-bromophenyl) den c., m. 160-1®; 3,5- 
diphenyl-4-anisyl, m. 145-6®; 3-phenyl-4-amsyl-5-p- 
bromo phenyl, m. 143-4"; 3,5-diphenyl-4-ptperonyl derio , 
m. 165-6°; 3 -phenyl-4 -ptperonyl-6-p-bromo phenyl denv , 
:• Unm-nUi iww prepd. by the action of 

, , — , : 3,5-4tphenyl-4-p-bromo- 

phenyl, m. 182-3®; 3-phenyl-4,5-bis(p-bromophenyl) , m 
179-80*; 3-phenyl-4-anisyl-5-bromopbenyl, m. 188-6® * 
3,S-diphenyl-4-ptperonyl, m 227-8^; 3 -phenyl-4 -pt her - 
ertyi -5 -bromo phenyl, m 204-5°; 3,5-diphenyl-4-o*hlaro- 
phenyl, m. 127-8°. a-A’i Iro-cx-phenyl-p-phenyl-ff^ensal. 
amineetkane, za. 137-8°; dif. HCI gives NH„ Bzlf and 
PhCH.NOi: this compd. probably results from the re- 
action of PbCH,NOj with a condensation of NH, and 
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Bill (PhCH(OH)N CHPh) The action of EtOH-NH, 1 dnde and butadiene 
upon c-chlorobenzalphenylnUromethane given a-ntro-a- Hfi-benzo-l, 4,9,10, 11,12 
phenyl - 0 - o • chloro phenyl- 8-o-chlorobenzalamtnoetkane, 
in 144-5 g The role of NH, in these transformations is 
discussed C. J. West 

Pyrolysis Elimination of two hydroxyl groups from 
a glycol Alexander Schonberg and Robert Michaelis. 

J Chem Soe 1935, 1403-4 — 1,4-Bis(diphenylmethyl- 
ene)-A' ‘-cydohexadietie {Thiele and Balhorn, Ber. 37, 

1469(1904)) yields with UNO, and AcOH PhjC(OH)- 
C«H,C(OH)Phj (Ullmann and Schlaepfer, Ber. 37, 2003 
(1904)) Similarly it is believed that the action of HNO> 
in AcOH on chromanorufcn (I) yields 5,12-dthydroxy - 
chromanorufan (II), decompg 260 g (cf. Liebcrmann and 
Barrollier, C A 28. 339 1«) Heating II at 290-310* 
gives I, I also results on boiling in AcOH. II and Ph» 

NMe, in AcOH (heating 4 hrs ) gives 5,12-bis(p-di- 
mcthylammophcnyl)chromanorufan, pale yellow, de- 3 
compg 310°, I is unchanged on heating with PhNMei 
C. I. West 

Grignard reactions with phthabc anhydrides. Chaim 
Weizmann, Ernst Bergmann and Felix Bcrgmann J. 

Chem Soc 1935, 1367-70 — o-Aroyl benzoic acids are 
conveniently prepd from RMgX and C,H,(C0),0 and 
derivs , the formation of a HO acid or its lactone can 
usually be prevented by using excess of the anhydride, 
i e , by adding the UMgX to the anhydride; yields are 
70-80%, Of the 16 compels prepd , the following are 
new o-fS-Naphthoylbenzmc and, tn. 128* (decompn ) as 
hydrate, di-0-naphthylphthalide, m 168*; o-(6-meth- 
oxy-2-naphtho)l)benzaic and, m. 166*; o-9-f>henonthroyl - 
benzoic acid, m 174-5*, 4(5?) -methoxy-2-benzoylbenzotc 
and, from 4-MeOC.H,(CO).0 and PhMgBr, in 167*, 

/»/■//« ,,, 106*, telrachloro-o-4-antsoyl- 


00* for 100 hrs. give 76% of 

_ t „ hexakydrophenanthrene - 11,12- 

dicarboxyltc anhydride, m. 101 5-2® ; 2,3-dt-Me denv , 
m 128-8 5* (08% yield) Soln in6JV KOH and acidi- 
fication gives the dicarboxyltc acid (III) corresponding to 
II, m 170-7®; II and MeOH with NaOH give the Me 
ester of III, m. 157-9°; CHiNi gives the di-Mc ester, 
m 93 5-4°; catalytic reduction of II gives the 1, 2,3,4, - 
9,10,11,12-octahydro denv ,m. 117-18°; the corresponding 
and, with 0 5 mol C.H., m. 183-4®. Definite products 
could not be obtained from heating II with KOH at 325- 
420® but I gives hexakydrophenanthrene, bu 179-80° 
(65% yield); Se gives 80% of phenanthrene Heating 
a mixt. of tetra- and hexa hydro derivs. from II and KOH 
gives 2,3-dimethylphenanthrene, m. 78-8 5®; ptcrote, 
light yellow, m 146-7°; qutnone, orange, m. 237 5-8 5* 
( quinoxaltne deriv , m 208-0°) C. J. West 

Phenanthrene series IX Ammo alcohols derived 
from 1,2,3,4-tetrahydrophenanthrene. Fnch Mosettig 
and Alfred Burger J. Am. Chem Soc. 57, 2189-92 
(1935); cf C A. 29, 5106*.— l-Keto-l^^-tetrahydro- 
phenanlhrene (I-tetanlhrcnone) gives 90% of the 2-Br 
denv , m 81-5° (all m. ps cor.) ; 2-dimethylammo denv 
(HC1 salt) (I), m 218-20“ (decompn). 75%, yield 
(ptcrale, yellow, m 180® (decompn )); 2-duthylammo 
denv (MCI salt ) (II), m. 143-8°, 33%, 2-pipendmo 
* denv , yellow, m 138-40®, 81%; 2-(l,2,3,4-lelrahyiroiso- 
quinohne) denv ( IICl salt), pale yellow, m 226-7* 
(decompn), 60%; catalytic reduction of I gives 2-di- 
methylamino - 1 - hydroxy - 1,2,3,4-tetrahydrophenanthrene , 
m 105-8* (IICl salt, m 223-4° (decompn); Bz denv 
(IICl), m. 170-81° (decompn)); diethylamino analog, 
m 70-2° (IICl salt, m 221-3° (decompn); 3,5-di- 
mlrobenzoyl denv , pale yellow, m 209-11° (decompn )), 


methoxybcnzoyl)‘3-nophlhoic and, m 234° Cyclization 
of some of these compds is difficult because of the ease 
of sulfonation. C. J. West 

Some bromine derivatives of indene and indan If. 
D Porter and C. M. Suter J. Am. Chem. Soc S7, 
2022-6(1935) — Indene bromobydnn (I), "* 


letrachiorodi-4-bromophenyl- g 2-piperidmo analog (III), m 121-6° (IICl salt, m 259* 
(decompn)), 1 ,2,3,4-tetrahydrouoquinoline anatof, m. 
155-6* (IICl salt, m 227* (decompn )). 3-Bromo-4- 
keto-l,2,1,4-tetrahydrophcnanthrene, m 104-5*, 87%, 
3-dimethylamino denv (IICl), m 208-10* (decompn). 
3-ditlhyiamino denv (IICl), m 181-5® (decompn); 
3-ptpertdino denv (IICl), m 248-50* (decompn )j 
3-(I,2J,4-letrohydrotsoqninohne denv (IICl), m 164-6 


with PjO, in CCU or on heating at 155-60® for 2 hrs , 6 tetrahydro phenanthrene (//_., 

gives 45-55% of 2-bromomdene, bn 125-7°, m 38-9° deriv , tn 89-90°, MCI salt, m 177-8°); 3-diethylomino 

' ' - • — ---- ‘ denv (IICl). m 239 5-40° (decompn) (pier ale, yellow, 

ra 206-8° (decompn); Bz denv (as ptcrale), yellow, 


(Jacobi, C A. 25, 1517, considered this the 1 -isomer); 
refluxing with EtONa gives 2-mdanone, the Mg denv. 
with CO, gives indene-2-carboxylic acid, HBr in AcOH 
gives the dibromide (IT), also prepd in 61% yield from 
I and 47% HBr by beating 3 hrs on the water bath; Br 
gives apparently 1,2,3 tnbromoindenc, d’» 2 12, 


173-4* ’(decompn ) , 3,5-dinitrobentoyl deriv , pale 
yellow, tn 216-17 5*); 3-ptpendino denv. (IICl), m. 
246-7“ (decompn ) (Bz deriv (MCI), m 181-2® (de- 

„ compn)): 3 - (1,2,3, 4 - letrahyiroisoqutnolme) denv. 

1 6615, oxidation gives o-C,Hi(CO,H), and hydrolysis , (MCI) (IV), m 230-1® (decompn ) 1-Hydroxyphen- 
ytclds a dibromcindenol, n” 1 6350 Heating II at 7 anlk'ene, m 153°, results in 50% yield from 2-bramo-l- 
200-10° for 1 hr. gives the 2-Br denv. (10% yield); re- ' •' • • 

fluxing in dry tetralm gives a 30% yield II and abs. 

EtOH with C,H,N, refluxed 4 hrs , give 38% of 1-elhoxy- 
2-bromotndan, bn 147-8°, n’ D * 1 5515, dj* 1.344; the 
structure was confirmed by transformation into 1-indanone 
oxime with NaNHi in liquid Nil,, followed by steam distn. 

Irom 10% II,SO, and addn of NH,OII HC1, Br gives 
*. mixt. of 1 ,2,3-tnbromomdan and 2,2-dibromo-T 


mdanonc: refluxing with 10% II, SO, gives 1-mdanone 
(HI) The prepn of (ram-mdene glycol (IV) from I is 
described III results in 80 6% yield by refluxing I with 
7% H,SO, for 10 hrs , while IV in 1 hr. gives 71% of the 
2 isomer C. J West 

Synthesis of phenanthrene and hydrophenanthrene 
derivatives n The hydrocarbon synthesis. Louis F. 

rmanue ' G - Hershberg J. Am Chan Soc. 


tetranthrenone with PhNEt, for 4 hrs and in 25% yield 
by heating 1 -tetranthrenone with Se at 295° for 14 hrs 
and as a by-product from II Another by-product of 
13 is the compd ChH,OII OCi.Hir, in. 119° 4 Hydroxy- 

phenanthrene (V), ra 113°, compd. Cull, OH OC„H„, 
m 107°; this results from V and 4-tetranthrenone The 
effective analgesic dose of ni is 20 mg per kg , of IV, 
g 15 mg per kg , comparable with the effective doses of 
10 and 20 mg for codeine and pseudocodeine, resp 
C. J. West 

Synthesis of substances related to the sterols IV. 
Some derivatives of chrysene II J Lewis, G R Ramage 
and Robert Robinson J, Chem Soc 1935, 1412-14, 
cf C A 29, 7996* —In the reduction of 4-MeOC.H.CH 
CHCO,Me (C A 27, 4230), Me 8 ,y-duinisyladipate-b 
may be distd off, b„ 285°, m 67° ; the free acid (I) n 


w s.SiimT , • ' ,cr V 1Dcr S i oc - „ may he distd off, b„ 285°, m 67°; the free acid (I) m 

C u C \ A - 2 ?‘j r9 i 2 •— 3.4-Dihydro- 9 180°. Ring closure of I m C,H,Cb gives ?,lt-dikt!o-5,U- 
Ejoii. ’ . l , £ ^!? oxyl ' c “"hydride and butadiene, dimethaxy-l,2J,lO,ll,18-hexahydrochrysene-b, m. 220°, 

nested So hr*, at 100®, give 63% c* *•* **** 1 — -*- • • •••••'■- 

hydropke nanthrene-li ,1 2-dicarboxyh 
166-70®, m 83 5-4*, 1.1^, J.., 


. anhydride (I)» 

- . 2, 3 -dimethyl butadiene, heated 
a i-]°° • P ves of the 2,3-dt‘Me denv. 

fn).b, l,Wl> ,m 95-6®. 2 J. Dtmcthyl-1 ,4,11,12,13,14. 
hexahydrochrysene-13,I4-d,carboxyhc anhydride, m 196- 
o 5 . 1 £ -Uibydropbena n !treoe-3,4-dica rbo xylxc anhy- 


from the reduction Clcmmensen reduction gives 5,14- 
dtmethoxy-l ,2 ,9 ,10 ,11 ,18-hexahydrochryscne b, m 140-1“ 
Reduction of 50 g 3-MeOC.H.CH'CHCOiMe with Al- 
Hg ra EtjQ gives mainly Me ft-3-melhoxyphenylproptonate, 
bi, 146®, with 1 7 g of Me 8,y-di-3-methoxypheny!adipate~ 
a, m. 139 5*; the free and (II) m 247-8*. heating H 
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with 50% HtSOi at 100® for 2.5 hr*, gives 2,11-diketo 1 cyclopenlyl)-Tphenylbulyric acid, nj. 1GO-1*; the fraw- 
denv ro about 350®. of e,l5-dtasetkoxy-t,2d>,10.tl,JS- anhydride, m. 112®, on heating at 250® for 15 min., gives 

. :• im« n.urM.1 mil ArOMp -it. the cis-anhydnde, which dul not crystallize; the cn- 

an if m. 133®. The (rant -acid with H,SO, gives l-krto-2- 
(tra«t - 2’ - carboxycychperttyl) - 1, 2,3, 4 - tetrahydro- 
naphthalene, m. 151-5 4 ; heating with Ae,0 and AeONt 


hexahydrochrysene, m 150® Pipcron-it ami AcOMe with 
Na give Me 3,4-methyIeneJioricixnamate, n). 133-1’; 
the only reduction product is Me 0-3,4-methylenedioxy- 
phenyl propionate , hn 1GV70®, m. 31-5 3,4-(MeO)j- 

OHiCH.CllCOiMe on reduction yields -lie 0-3,4-41- 
mtlhoxy phenyl propionate, bn 175-80®, m. 37 , and Me 
a,y-dt-3,4-dintrlhoxyp>ieni!adip>Ue-a, m 181 ; the free 

acid m 255®, 80% ll-SO, gives the 2 , 11 -diketo dmv , „ ... . — - -- , ; 

m 330 ® (decompn ), of S,G,t3,14-Mramtthory-t,2,'tjo,- hydroxy - - (2’ - airbaxycvclopentyl) - 3,4 - di.hyilrcxy- 

ll,lS-hexahydroehryiene-a, m 201 ® Air oxidation of — m 1 r.^» nnd fid . resn. The trans. 

the reaction product of cif-2, 1 1-di keto-l, 2,9,10,1 1,18* 
hexahydrochrysene and MeMgl yields Z,{f-aimeffty(- 
e hrysene, m 237®, 1 ,1,S-4rtnstrebensene tempd , reddish 
orange, m 232®, styphnate, orange, m 207" (decompn). 

V Condensation of phenylsucclnic anhydride with 


naphthalene, . 

and dccompn of the anhydride gives the ctJ-ttomer, m. 
155-0° The Me ester of the tran j-ncidm. 45*; this did not 
met with BrCHtCOiEt and 7n, Both acids react with 
SOClj in CHC1, lo yield the trans- and ns- forms of 1- 


naphthalene lactone, m 102* and GO®, resp. The trans- 
form inonochnic needles elongated along a, with the 
faces 1021), |100l developed, the dimensions of the 
unit cell arc a “82,5 — 23 4, c ■ 13 G, ft “ 03®; with 
a density ol about 1 315, the no of mols in the cell is 8, 

r ^ _ .. .... the ru-lorm crystallizes in triclinic plates, a “ 7317, b — 

trole under the influence of aluminum chloride Roliert 3 1G 75, d (001) — 11 0, y * 75®, ct 1 2G7, no. of mols. 
Robinson and P C Young /inf 1414-1G — Phcnylsuc- in the unit cell, 4 Catalytic reduction of the trans- 

cintc anhydride (4 g ),fig vcratrolc,7 5 g AtChand |5ec lac (one yields 2-{2’ -trans-carboxycydopcr.tyl) -1,2,3, 44ctra- 

PhNOi, allowed to stand 4S hrs , give 84% of (S-teratroyl- hydrpnabhthalene, m 107® Ct cyelopcntan-2-onc-l- 

a-phenylpropwnic acid, m 142-3’, mono- SO, deriv , carhoxyhie in PCI, in light petroleum gives iJ 2-cMoro- 

pate yeftow, nr 176-9', thneaatatas the 6-nicraverxteoyi dXyebpenlerre-l-earPoxylale, b„ P5t8®, and a small quoti- 

rroup. The Me ester, m. 100-100 5*. results by rstenfica- my of the «iJ, m 115 Ifi® this ester did not condense 

lion of the aetd and aUo from PhCII(CO 1 Me)CHtC0Cl with AcCHNaCChCt or CHNa(CO.Et), m-IIOC,H,CHO 

and vcratrole with AlCh in CS, Reduction with Zn-llg and PhCHiCl with Ka give m-bcnsyloxybenzaUchyde, b* 

and coned HCl Yields a-phenyl-fveralrylhutytu acid, * 215-18’, ni 51’, hippuric acid and AcjO gtve m-methoxy- 
with 80% HiSO< there results t-keto-6j-dt- bensylidenephenyltsoititolone, yellow, m 120®, hydroly- 


. ; with BrCIIiCOiCt t — — 

ably El C,7-dimethoxy-2'phenyl-3,4-dihydroxynaphthyl-l- 
acetate, m. 150-01 5® , the acid docs not give a ppt with 
flr-lliO and hence is probably a ft.y- and not an n,B- 
unsatd aeid. VI. Robert Robinson and James Waller 
Ibtd 1530-3 ^Continuation of the work in part V was , 
abandoned when it was found that the condensation of 
p-methoxyphenyliueeinic anhydride with veratrole was 
not a smooth process. Reduction of Et 3,4-diliytJro-l- 
naphthylacetate with Na in EtOH gives GS% of 0- 
tetrahydro-l-napUhylethyl ale., bn 158-00®, and not vinyl- 
dihydronaphthalene. The synthesis of Me 2-0-1'- 
naphlhylelhyl-l-ir/thylcyclopenlan-2-ol-l-earb/>xyJale, b, , 


gives m-bcnzyloxyplienyipyruvic acid, m 145® but tt 
decomposes on keeping, alk HjOj gives tn-bensyloxy- 
phenylace/ic acid (IV), m 120® Since dibcnzylatton 
could not be avoided in further work methoxy lated inter- 
mediates were used The dry Na salt of IV, G,3-OjN- 
(McO)CsHiCHO (V) and Ac»0, heated on the water 
bath for 21 hrs., give 2-nitro-S-methoxy-a-(m-bensy!oxv - 
phenyl)einnamic acid, pale yellow, m 148®, 2-Nll , 
dent , m. 137® m-MeOC«H,CH,CO,Na p V and Ac t O 
give 2-nilroS-methoxy-a-(m-methoxyphenyl)cinnamic acid, 
yellow, m. 148®, 2-N1I, dene , n. 185®, the diazo re- 
action gives 63 $o of a mtic of 44% 2,7-dt methoxy phen - 
anthrene-O-carboxylic acul, pale yellow, m 2G5®, and 50% 
of the 2,5-tsomer, pale yellow, in J01®. DcorboxyJa- 


2fMv-14®, ntf 15510, is described (the intermediate tion gives 2,7-dimethoxyrhenanthrene and the 2,5-tiomer, 
compds. have been described) ; its methyldmule m WO"; 6 m. 117® [pxcrate, orange-red, m 151-0®). 2,r,-lhhy,lroxy- 


the ester could not be dehydrated Hydroxymelhylene- 
cyclohexanone and MejSO, give the O- Me ether, b,j 7.V-S0®, 
n\f 1.4854; it decomposes rapidly, turning green fn a few 
min. and dark green after 1-2 hrs.; with AcClIiCCbEt 
and EtONa, followed by condensation and hydrolysis 
with EtONa, G-hydroiytetralm-7-carboxyhc acid results. 

The aromatic nucleus of 2-mrthvlchroman could not be M 

reduced catalytically. _ VII. Wm Sage Rapson and (OH)i gives a-octyladipic acid, m. 74®, and 2-oetyicycio- 
Robert Robinson. Ibid 1553-43 — a l -methyl-^. 7 fxntanone, b„ 135-8" (lemicatbasone, m. 1S3®); reduction 
WntO'J-Z'Si t .V b _". 7 ^ 1, /,o 5 a UltS fro,n the 0{ thc kc'onc yi elds 2-ocl)kyelopen!anol, b,i 101®, b. 

****“" ” " * “ *" ^ ,, °® Reduction 140®;_6ror*n<fe,_b« 135—10®. Octyl-A’-cyclopcntene and 


phenanlhrene, m. 180®, di-Ac dsriv , m. 144®. In the 
prepn. of 0-2-hydroiy-l-nnplithylethyl Me kctotie a by- 
product is 2-melhyl-3,G-H,2-naphtho)’y-pyran, b )t 190°, 
m. 41-5®. Thc K deriv. of Et cyclopentanonccarboxybte 
and octyl hromiife, boded 7 hrs. fn C»If,Me,, give id I- 
oclylcyclopenian-2-ane-l-carboxylate, hi 157-05® (85% 

yield) (semuarba^ne, m. 117°), hydrolysis with Da- 


HO ester and P,0» in C»1I,; thc acid b„ 110' 


f' nf,k y i ' ! ' , -<y' ll >l*’'t'nyl-l- MeOiCCIIjCIIjCOCl with SnCli or A1C1, give 2-(0- 
priYn Jiv’ X? m G7*); carbomethoxypromonyD-l-octyl-S-cychpentenc, b, 173-7°. 

JS ZFJ 1 f,Vf : ■*»-«•, which «>p® 1 .43 1 8. Work of R flirt on c£lo P en(anone-2-fl- 

r IT nctivHrntMn ftf'iT or propiomc acid is described. Refluxing the acid with 

WiV SjS 1 lh , V ,S °i * ,ves *{•*/*”’ AcC! gives the enohe lactone, b,r 11C-7®; eychpentairol-2- 

m-MeOC«f ECHO f 4 amnS e H n m^ CUOn ° 35 K> °l * acid lactone. b„ 138-0°. PhCH.CU.CH.Ac 

for 3 hrs e ves «0 ( a m tr rnmiZ/ 5 ' 1 ,? > ^ 85% IIjSQ, at 0° give 74% of l-methyl-3,4^hydro- 

JS r , t? 1 ) an 'l 9 K. naphthalene, b„ 107-8®. C. J. West 

n?'*m '1* "1 fl , hrr ’ n “- Ami"® alcohols derived from dibenzofursm Erich 
to ft ® h,0Tlde J nd nitrile Mtoettig and Richard A. Robinson J. Am. Chem.Soc. 

a. 1 s 9 -®— i ssnKftrf'Ci.m ■"!> ?< »> 

< .'hechlonde, bn 128-30°, reacts sluggishly with AcCIl- ni 10 V0‘ 

NaCO*Et; Et 0-m-melhotyphenylethylacetoacetate b a IRQ®- methyfomi, 

irqJ 0l f S1S y-n-ntfoxy Ph'ny! propyl Me tefa»,c. b,i 9 with\ ‘ 

1G8 (ifmirariocone, m. 109®); condensation vith I 
did not ff-ivr a im» tu. T-. 1 


rtoii 10 «ic 7CJ a£ «hi. Et,o Vi n" "itv, 55 % if the f 

" ’"V0*; MejNlI in EtiO gives 90% of the 2-{j-<fi- 
iniino-1 -k elect hy 1) deriv. (II), m. 82-3® (MCI tall, 
mol. HjO, m. 212-35®) ; the HCl salt of the diethyl- 


amino deriv. m 200-12°; the 2-pipendmo deriv. r 
100® (HCl salt, m. 255-05®) ; the HCl salt of the ®-wAvf- 

!S HSsirarfe 

l*oiling with HtSO, and AcOH gives fjW' 3 *X‘ *2? m. SS-9’ 

e i --to t>or/- (j/ c/ jolt, m, 173-4 , beireatc and ester, m, 99-100 °) ; 
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diethylamino analog, ra 75-6 ‘ 

2-piptndino analog, n\ 116 5-17 , 
benzoic acid ester, m 119*); 2-etkylamtno analog, 

99 5-101“ (IICl sail, m 219-19 5°), 2-amtno analog, 
m 132“ (90% yield) (IT Cl salt, m. 2G1* (decompn )). 
Catalj tic reduction of I gives 90% of 2-(l-hydroxyelhyl )• 
dtbenzofuran, m 63-4“ 2-Pro fnonyldibenzofuran, m 
101 5-2 5“ ( semicarbazone , tn 184-6°). 2-\2-{.)>f ethyl- 
amino) l-keloelhyl]dibettzofuran-IICI,m 225-50“ Methyl- 
bts(2-dibenzofuroylmethyl)annne-lICl, m. 235-45*. The 
NHt ales do not give a morphinc-lihe picture in the cat 
but are generally more analgesic and more toxic than the 
corresponding Nil* ales, in the phenanthrene series. 

C J. West 

Arsemcals containing the furan nucleus II. Action 
of chlorine Some substituted furan srsenicals. Wesley 
G Lowe and Clifl S Hamilton. J. Am Chem. Soc. 57. 
2314 17(193o). cf C A. 29, 5109* —Chlorination of 


(IICl salt, m. 157-9®) ; 1 Me, CO with KMnO, yields the diacetate, m. 140-1“, of 
.5“ <HCl salt. m. 250-l‘ . tctrahydrotubaic acid (IH), m. 203“ (Haller and LaForge, 

- • - C. A, 26, 3253). The 4-Mc ether (IV) of I bit 180 , reddish 

violet FeCli reaction, semicarbazone, ni. 193“, the ace- 
tate is a viscous oil, oxidation of which yields the We 
ether of HI, m. 151 5*. IV and w-methoxyacetoveratrone 
with IICl m AcOCt gne 3,7,3',4'-tetramet!ioiy-8 iso- 
amylflavylium chloride, deep red prisms, the fcrnchlondi, 
red plates with green reflex, in 131-2”. The arlactone of 
asarylaldebyde, boiled with 12% aq NaOH, satd. with 
SO,, filtered and heated with coned. IICl, yields 2,4,5- 
tnmethoxy phenyl pyritinc acid, pale yellow, m. 198“ (de- 
compn ) , through the oxime there was prepd. 2,4,5- 
InmethoxyphenylacelonUrtle, m. 85*. sola, of the crude 
oxime m boiling water gives mainly the nitrile. 

C. J. West 

Indole senes. VI. Synthesis of ketotryptophan and 
further studies of 3-alkylation of oxindoles Percy L 


furyldichloroarsine, difurylchloroarsmc (I) and trifuryl- 
arsme yields 2-chlorofuran tetrachloride, slightly yellow, 
pungent penetrating odor, d” 1 G20, satd. EtOH-KOH 
splits off 40% of the Cl; the action of aq AgNO, is com- 
plex, varying conditions of temp, and acidity leading to 
a pptn of 60, 70 and 75% of the total Cl as AgCl The 
chlorination product of I gives 8% of dtfurylarstntc acid, 
m 138°, and ft very small quantity of Infurylatsint di- 
chloride, m 132“. 5-Chloropyromucic acid (Na salt) * 
and HgCt, give 65% of 5-ehloro-2-chloromercunfuran 
(II), m 181°, AsCl, in C.II. gives tn-5-chhrofuryIarstne 
(IIJ),m G3“, 5-Br analog (IV) ollll.m. 106“ (40% yield); 
the action of HgCl, upon III m EtOH gives n, IV behaves 
similarly, these results indicate that the aromaticity of 
the furan nucleus is less in these corapds than in tnfuryl- 

arsine itself The chlorination of furan arsemcals is re- 

garded as competitive oxidation of As and the furan , sotn of EtONacontg. I 3 mols. Na and decorapg the 
nucleus C J. West •"** “"••• '*•’ 

Pibenzofuran VII Derivatives of tetrahydrodibenxo- 
furan Henry Gilman, E W Smith and L C. Cheney. 

J. Am Chem Soc 57, 2095-9(1935), cf. C. A. 29, 

5109'. — 1,2,3,4-Tetrahydrodibenzofuran (I) yields a 7- 
NO, deriv. 1 identical with the 8 NO, corapd. of Ebel 
(C. A. 23, 2430) and the 8-mtrohexahydrodibeniofuran 

of von Braun (C A 17, 1958)1 , Br in AcOH gives 3- „ ,, 

mtrodibenzofuran The amine is also the same »3 the 6 analogs, m 190“ and bir 221“ (V) (Picrate, ta. 157“) 

aminobexaliydrodibcnzofuran of v. Braun, its Ac denv. * '*’—*—* " r * — 

m 146“ (not 123") I with Ac and SnCl* in CJI* yield 
a 7-Ac denv , bi» 2l0“, m 66-7“, again identical with v 
Braun’s product, I, in NaOII gives 57% of 1, 2,3,4- 
lettahydrodibcnsofuTon-7*arboxylic acid, m. 247-8“ (hie 
e, ! e '’*P ,72 5-3 5“) , Br in AcOH gives a quant, yield of 
7 (or 3) -dibenzofurancarboxylic acid (Me ester, m. 138 5“). 

I and ClSO,IIin CCU give 36 3% of Bo 1 ,2,3,4-UUahydro- 


Julian, Josef Pikl and Trank E. Wantz. J. Am. Chem 
Soc. 57, 2026-0(1935); cf. C A. 29, 3074 • — 1 ,3-Di- 
methyloxindote (49 g ) and bromoacetal (55 g ) with 
EtONa, refluxed 1 hr., give 55% 1,3-dimethyloxmdolyl- 
acetal, bu 182 5-3 5“, hydrolysis with 5% HC1 at room 
temp gives a quant yield of 1 ,3 -dime thylaxmoly (acet- 
aldehyde (I), bu 177-8“ (semicarbazone, in. 206“), 64 g 
1 and 35 g. NallSO, in H,0-Et,0 with 25 g KCN give 
50 g of the cyanohydrin, m 142®; ale Nil,, followed by 
IICl, gives 0-1,3-dt methyloxmdolyla la nine, m. 183“ (de- 
compn.) , above its m p. it yields 1,3-dimethyloxindolyI- 
ethylamine. Condensation of oxvndole with bromoacetal 
presented difficulties and even 1-methyloxmdole did not 
react smoothly. l-Melhyl-5-hydroxyoxindole, m. 187®, 
S-EtO denv , m. 92®. 3-AcyIoxmdoles were prepd. by 
adding 1 mol. oxmdolc and 1 2 mols of ester to a 10% 
sotn of EtONa contg. I 3 mols. Na and decorapg the Na 
salt with dil IICl These are catalytically reduced to 
3-alky loxmdoles, yields being 50-70% I-Methyl-3-acetyl- 
oxtndole, m. 109®, l-methyl-3-ethyhxmdoU, m. 169®. 
1,3 -Dimethyl -3 •acctyloxmdole, m 79®. 1 -Methyl-3-carbe- 
thoxyacetyloxindole (II), m. 67“ j 0-1 -methybxtndolyl- 
propiomc ester (111), b, ICO* l-Mcthyl-3-dmethylamino- 
acctyloxmdole, m. 219®, 1-methyl 3-0-dmelhylammoethyl- 
oxindote (IV), b„ 185° ( picrate , m. 168“); the S-EtO 


l-Methyl-2-methoxy-3 rormylmdole gives 1 -methyl-2 - 
methoxyindolyUarbinol, tn. G2°. II and III are of interest 
tn the synthesis of ketotryptopban, since oxindole may be 
condensed with pbthalimidomalonic ester, reduced and 
hydrolyzed IV and V are related to bufotenine 

C J West 

Autoxidatlon phenomena in the Indole senes P, 
Pfeiffer and H L. de Waal. Anti 510,185-200(1935).— 


dibenzofuran-7-sulfonate, the acid chloride with NH.OH 7 l-Phenyhndan-3-one (I), m 78°, yields a 2-benzal denv 

yields 77% of the sulfonamide, m 207.5-8 5“, dehydro- — - — " - ” r "°- 1 J 

genated to dtbenzoJuran-3 sulfonamide, m. 241-3®, this 
was also prepd. from 3-ammodibenzofuran, through 
dibenzoJuTan-J-satJswvt acid, ™*,m wVLhwft niching, 
and its chloride , m. 14S 5*. I and PhLt (p-MeC,H*Li or 
BuNa), followed by the action of CO„ give 4 8% of the 
6^arboxyhc acid, m. 197“; Br m AcOH gives dibenzo- 
furan-1 -carboxylic acid, tn. 207-8° ’ " " 

acid with Na and EtOH appears 
hydrodiben:ofuran-4-carboxyItc acid, m 168“ . The 6-MeO 
deriv of I with S at 275“ gives 4-methoxydibenzofuran 
The various reduced dibenzofurans are discussed, there 
is no doubt of the existence of the tetrahydro and the 
perhydro denvs ( C A. 27, 2459) , a dihydro deriv has 
"k! bet ? defimttl V established and there is a question 
about the hexahydeo deriv , which may be known -- 
parent type - - — 

, Synthesis of rotenone and „» ueiirauves <u xeira. 
hydrotubaic add. Alexander Robertson and Geo L 
■*« 1371-3, cf C A 29. 

7 „ rr™ Te , dr °i u 5?S? 1 (C - A 2 7, 5739) (5 g.) with 

? T T i j l L C } 111 Etl ° f'ves 4 g tetrahydro- 
l oboic aldehyde* (2, 4-dihydroxy-3-uoo mylbenzatdehyde) (I), 

HI . reddish violet FeCU reaction, semicarbazone, 

m 103 . dtacelate (H), m. 47.5“ Oxidation of II m 


straw-yellow, m. 158°; amsal denv , bright yellow, n 
174®, 3’ ,4'Mtmelhoxy-2-benzal deriv , deep yellow, m. 
174“ 2-Isonitroso denv , from I and iso-AtnNO, with 
Pt ON a -EtOji , tuned. HQ, or simply on standing, 
decomposes 201-2", NH»OH gives 1-phenyltndandione 
dioxime, pale gray, m 106-6 5“ (decompn ). I and 
PhNO in 90% EtOH with NaOH give 80% of the monantl 
reduction of this 8 (II) of in, C,iH„ON, deep blue-violet, m. 149-50’, and 
pve 1 ii-3,4-tetra- a btUe of a compd , C„II„0,N ( yellow, m 223*. II with 
~ coned. (cooling) gives 75% of l-pkenylindandione 

(III), m 137-8°, semicarbazone, yellow, m 252“ (de- 
compn), aztne, straw-yellow, m. 173®. Oxidation of 
H with 11,0, in EtOH gives the compd , C„H,»0,N, 
citron-yellow, m 160°, with 20% KOII In a little LtOH 
this yields an antluU acid, o-HO.CC,! t.CHPhCONHPh 
„ , or o-PhNl I COC«l I ,CH PhCO,lI , m. 192*: warming this 

. , ^ , 2 , 9 acld w Ah AcOH H,SO« 1 br. gives the atcarboxyhc acid 

derivatives VII Tetra- o-HO,CC.H,CHPhCO,H, m 157-8“. I and £-Me,N- 
CjH,NO give the dimelhylamtnoanil of HI, deep blue- 
violet, m 148-50“, autoxidatlon yields the isoqumoline 
deriv , C.H, CPh(OH) CO N(C«H*NMe,) CO, orange- 


red (CtH,) or orange (EtOH), m 214.5®, with KOH 
this yields the tsomdole denv. (IV), C.IL CHPh N- 
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(CJLXMtfi) CO, pafc^IIow. c.27l>’ (anlf-ite, ts 22S-4’ 

(decrcspE.)) : hcatjs' wvh AcOH-H-SOi fur 6 brs. fww 
rt«rr!?h'iiLi*e (V! . IY resslts cs 30 'v ydd frees V an* 
o-H NCOLNMet IVI>- VI id! r-FLCOCja*CO>H rre 
itecocsd .^^XSS l XHCO’<iK.CF& XCtZUOXa. 
*cUow. ta. 243’. The cseticxymd cf EH. fcire-TCfet. is 
US'*; antcxoiiScs g'.Yr 3 ant-i*>’ 3 n.rf:s<rd.’'ia..C«H.- 0 »N- 
m. 201*. pr*pd- frost VI and ?-JIsOCiHJSE* ts oO^ 
vtelni. C J Y-e>t 

Erjot « 2 SaIcids. VI. LTScrycami T»il'«r A Jio*b* 
»-<* t x TT?-t-t C- Cns-g I EjjI Om III. 433-03 l 1 ^'. 
cf. Cl -4- 27, cbcd-* — DCndrcir'orrx: aoi id 4 g ) »u 
gtCLsd w*ci KOH (2 £ ) ami rased a: 73 3-30-' ’ ler JO 
mrrr m a «trcam t.f H. Tie Tclisle prcdscts w— e con- 
densed us as tee trs? and ties ts HCL Tie tmtrml 
removed frees a 11.0 *cls. of tie m-aimi use's be eats 
with EtjO was corniced was tie cecdessi’e ts tie « 
trap anti **uilEsed. Tie sLilssata was tiasetved us Et.O 
uai card. wt:h <L1 HQ Frxcrvcal drssn. cf tie part 
r» rr-tTTT.T»~ ct tie Et.O gare a petr ether-del nuAz%a. 

ether-sol. substance tptcra'e. us. 14b-50't, appamstbr 
2 -met rrf -J -ftrm tmlsU, cf winds a yrstieta; prep s , bu 
143-30*. Frees tie HCt eat., after trafcss xlc., a rtv- 
jiatcr, CuHjS. Ni 1 43-3 T 1 . rs Ob'* tpetr etier) (£tc- 
«de. n. 193-3:0*), cf usdetd. smetsm was cblisef 
Frees tie engusd ali. eat , af*er agsincaiXTS. eats. w-ti 
Et-O and dots cp to b0’, JlrCH.CO-H T was eclated 
as tie p-brucsophenarr®l ester. Tie reraise tessJLsss; 
frets I apparently was a cast. cf tsdTecarbenyla: acds 
Front tie HCI trap ta tie basics MrXH, was eclrrd 
DdsydrolT*er£ol gate a me* iwi/dj. us. ATT* (ilsOS 
Tie bearing cf tie*; and wrier coserstnnccs cir tie 
str u ct u re c£ ty-eryc acid CO » discussed. asd II c> u- 
«igseg tie t K. aa e e TOucture cf 3--pre pesTl-4-ceti»t-o,4- 

Ftfea-Rjacessaad rearrangessnit cf .V-tnsCTlcaricssI*. 
Ertci Matzser. J. An. Cmj* Soc 57, 2327-4* IJCJt — 
AVAcetytartascIe (21 5 .) and 15 g A1CT, ts 123 co. 
PtNO, pve. after staoLsj 13-20 trs . 12-13 % crude 3- 
acetrtcarbKcIe (I> and a mist, cf I. tie E-eww (ID 
and cariasufc. bun 130*. tie dsssHite eecsaasg cf C 
and carbuncle. sepd. by jubhmnets a; £ 10 ’ ■»-*« £ 7 -* 
ons.; II c. 1JQ’; oxime. es. IJO-bO’. C- T. V.'«t 

Ststiess cf Certa 3 ph^srLited fccstnaxmfea asd dr- 
nradtes. \ T i d . -r~ J. MJciia. and Jlar^-nc T. Eceert. 
J. dm. Cum. Sjc. 37. 2121-4^19331. — Tie sscLiS-.as cf 
Pi^., a- api ?-E 0 C»EiFi frees tie st 2 I rwofues us 
the preps, of FiOH fc-r bsr.es cf FiSOOCa w-.-Js XaOS 
ts dejcriietf. rxiij teep appr«. Jo. 11 and 1 
rwp- 3.-WJ u \(HO'C4LF!i (If es creed. ErSO fc at 71* 
for 3 fcrs. sites $ 0 <> cf tie Fa *dS cf 3-ctre-Wrfirenr- 
bipiertissioenr acd. I (5 y ) asd 5-1 r. »-M;C 4 iL 5 C>Cl 
cs 5 5 . Fiiviles. heated 1 day at 100 J , c-ie t( : ~n cf'j- 
P-ioljmrnl ^enir. bryis rnCcw. es. £14- 
b ins. ps. cor.) ; tie baizuaZr (Cl n. l =\) 1 ($ 2 °^ T-iSD 
Boi_n g 3.4 -H.K'KQ}C«K t FTs and 5~ excess EsCI f-r 3 » 
^ ’ 'Krtjr.-cmrocSJur. us. 132^’; 

■ 7~ ^~ . ^ J. ^7-fToriict ts 12 ^J cf J-^-ndwwtnffyCrrcio.. 
^*tdrertOx^«nr«;. Canary -yeCow. e. 2«J’). H md 
5 jtS S ”"' I e3C f. rf 7 -p.-urryl- 

rah; fdhr». es. ir 4 J 2 ^- tednetnre er 

is cotwI. HCT at Cl 42*^ cf 2-h-3rtw«i£»- 

arucyomir -j - ?<tees/j<-mrrE»£f . SCL. rdiw amer- 

; dJ.Hagrt-seo'vcf tie3-?^7rfnKr»- 
^rtyfdjrw^ c~am.es. 270*. EH faeces* KAyVhw 
' J HjSO* (cC%. fcee SO,) rtes S0^ et tic 


1 TrsirTbrryU'urs icrofinccsies. Vv . C- Dctev and 
Rcfrert Ret msec J. Cum. S/c. 1W3. lib Mri'. — 

FiAc, satd. with BF, asd bei’sd at 120* f-T 13 r==.. 
j-res 22 ‘lr cf 2 ,4j?-tmZ>iirr*t?-. iorrl urrxlf, 'edr'W. 
es 223—^“ . a ■—•i t . cr 4> g FiAn and b g FiCOCHt 
CPbM: 51 ms 01 ^ cf tie sa=e cccpd.; t_e pair Jteesii 
jreD'w sets, rn cooed csiJitt* as cstcssr^sreeendi 

blue dpTe^eS'-e; C appears ta crrstaHns wti C JbO m-'I. 

. H4) a^ A.-03a pus tie p-*tudo ia.-<r- 3.4 f-Tns-9~ 

* me'. 6> trrljjral’. crass**, es. 343—7’. 

r—edt* tn IsC, ticJii frees p-iI;OC»H^4r and cs 

par hi frees a ctnrt cf tie ieteee wtti f-jlK)CiiH.03CHt- 
CAI *C«H.03I ;-P Tiese y*ehi> are ssperiec ts* tie F«Cb 
rsetirxi c I Ddtiirt- C- J - West 

Dt-cl; tscst-siJ asi structnrea cf sense <^mse 2 n- db- 
CTatrr-s asi tie cnestsiers cf Cass asi Hrdnrms's 
g-g-*— *. -- Catierupr G Le Fette and Ravcs<Tsi 

j J U t. e FeTie J Cum. e/tr ZilJ. £ 4 Tt- 3 — Tie d-- 
pcfir cmest jj. X I J-’ > cf err'isj* cj dc'd- an 2 19. 

!£(', J.-t-dnsetitlcsatoCse -JO, 5-c tre<rsmcin:e 2^5. 
o-occser 4 12. bMsctser 5 •T Tie dtrecuant of tic 
cctnest tas tees caicd . tie rws-ts tens; taitdttei as 
p. L- 1 -its L-- 1 — — ."jrttN? dsietei tt — ) tb tie 
4’ — — • 1 1 cLreeScc J-3I; — J33*. , *-3fe — 13«5*» 

2.4-M-. 4-tr*. 3-XO» -J5A*. --NOe -tT.5*. S-N'Ci 

♦ *4 'A* <tie - » cecsaised tie sere ccr-sct f *r tie c- 
imi tie S-KO* dr~r» It 0 ccTsrlsd-d tiat ts tie cjss- 
clne d-rrr». esansi-. eanept tie a-lie-cx.-f ccctpd.^, 
tie mebdse*. n-paml cf C,5L and C 2 lh cf tie *ssp; 
and d tiur tsisnp ant so dnssssied be c=g r»ec trat 


tie slHe'-cs es test fasdusd as 


i tia: 


a O cG 


a«d. protailyFi CEOiS’C. 

" 'fJ'B' ?'urm£^; SeesMie, pv wsBjw cs Tte^® 


:.c c c i 

I and 

c-ccsc 

j tie temp const Her. c os e s *, artscs frees tins structure, 
acts ah-xr doectans <r«nj sets 15’ ta 3. ‘ to tie ass* 
cf tie 3.b-C atrea. » ceec it a: scce pem: censde tie 
=eL cn tie side cf tie S-C a* ns Tie drrcle cccshc cC 
Kccpnnelne a 2-549. et tie I-Q derw 32TJ asd tie s- 
NO, dervr. cf Cans and Krffcass y.1. p*t&. Cum. 47. 
2J2.l<bo’> 3.72: it c» <s33esttd tint tia » tie 3-370- 
dis rr. Tins ts suppcr*ei by tie iict that tie ccc^cosss 
c ccgs i ts cf tie NO* gt-ep and tie ectjsnoEne - 23 ^- 2 , 
a siccii rsiA* as asr'e cf appres. 71 ’, wierros tie 5-NO* 
r tr u i t um sietdd gtte a tsiat cf tie erder cf 1 0*; tie 

found vaise fnr tie sr*cospd. r> 115"*. C- J. V»«t 

At tws; t 3 tj 2 si err astnsahira-s. H7. Ebtcnsms 
cf S-csttithnsnccse. VJc. O Ksmsack and Tbms-ri-* TJ. 
Wvsit. I. Cum. Sk. 1335, ICH-c': cf C- ^f. 27. 
73J2".-321*M.*0*3IelC*EiNH^ FeSO». A}4?v and 
H-bO,. rriaasd 4 irs_ g-rt ^^netictt 7 --b-c:eti 7 Dxn 3 .-iIne 
U). wbj-se HF' .Mi. L{St etCcw. ns. 205’. and xir. 
yt 2 uw. ts. 2J2—5’. I ts CEQt, satd. w-ti ESp and 
tmtsd w>ti. Er. js re? tie 5-Ef irsn^ ts. tl^tT* (HE- 
sdt. L*it yeCcw. c 220’) . D'-Nlsm-nt -enrol and. Er cs 
CE*i y-te tie 4 -r ' si— .rr_, ts. £4n *. 3 f^S ?4 and HOJO, 
trt C*H* grte 4 ~ammi-if^r 7 Ti-m~iuC''i X!t ft ter. ts. II 1-11’ „ 
rrdneems w-si Fe es cuscsi. EC ts 2Ib3ss prs 4-brrma^;- 
'nrt.wny^-OnliidsTir (H) . Hjit ptsi. ns. TS-dl” ’ ; tie dlas> 
tuaetxis wsii CaFr xsshi? 4jz-kJ’~rmi>~m~tu£?t. 31 e etu— , 
3 us. 73-4*. >}-EmrrJ~4->nbv~/n^ri^i J Lt ei.ue~ (ETTi ns 
TI3jt3’ ('9« ,<r J t-cMS . mincses 9’^ cf Z-’r'>ma^5- 
met urrr-^-Jui jeajt*. ts. 71-47’ (As iL — nr. Cr—?*} • 
tie Sosdnseyer raetarc grre* HI. II wdfc tie §krasrp 
metarc gtss tie 3-Er dersr. cf E. tie 7-F r iLm, cf X 
ns. 134-3’. gdSinro-S-tsetiyttTrnsrrse yadds a j.k> 
Cyit y-Ccw. ta. I' i 5-5’ . b-Er-enrcgcirtea^ r-^* 
Ptfisawi ceerssji; wsi. A* EjSOi. yees if-ja* w^mf&ru 
air-, ns- 73-t5’; a-.VO* hyin brows, cs. Itj-Q* 

9 3-N7tro-?-tr cnarortiy hnsnsclse and piperanne C; £*j 5 
gore tie S-ptmr-Ammeti^C djr^i wicse Err sa2:o °is_ 
y*. <r-C*NCE.CE2CH£s. Et^NCELCH^C EC“/TT) 
SiCO, and a trace cf Cix trocne ts C*Ei. redsnnd 4 fc -5 * 
gnm £f-(?wr>-Wtr-un'/<- tyicwmc'r-vn.r'inttnttf fvT jJ! 
purser, r^ht T-Cew. is. 1 * 7 - 5 ’; a-^a. <L~n-. 3 * 
puttie, h^it yeucw, is. 134’; 5~\tlnsyte , 
tnetiyUrrmur pum if. yellow, ts. IJiMl’.' Tie -~-vrT 
irtgnc- cf Y. as tie CtcsKr. r*ni'w. tsr. i:?- 7 *. 
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and IV give p-dtethytomnodhitpropylamine, whose Ptcrale, 1 appears to be largely explicable on the grounds of their 
...11 — “ i t, ntalna »i 207-19* 1 7085, toxieitv. m which thev compare unfavorably with well- 


yield) (dtptcrate, yellow, m 234°) ; tsobulylamine analog, 
b 19 1-200“ (70% yield) (dtptcrate, yellow, m 141*). 
the following piperidino compds were analogously prepd 1 
the dipicrates form yellow plates, 0-piperidmoethyl- 
propylamine, b 220-30°, 60% yield (dtptcrate, m lb0°); 
butylaminc, b 230-40°, 70% ( dipteral * , m. 191-2°), 
isobutylamine, b 230-40°, 70% (difucrale, m 167-8°); 
-methylammc, b 190-200°, 4 r >% (dtptcrate, m 174°); 
0-pipcndinodiethylamine, b 200 10®, 65% ( dtptcrate , 
m 154°) C2H.Br, and McNH* in EtOIf give 50% of 
sym-dimelhylelhylenedtamtne, b 150-60° (ptcrale, m 
160°). 8-Bromomethylquinolmc and Et,NCII,CH,- 
NHMe with K,CO, in C«H« give 8-(P-dtelhylaminoethyl- 
methylamtnomethyl)QutnoUne, the Iri 11 Br sal! of which 
in 215-16® . (i diethylarmnodiethylammomethyt deriv. 
(trt-HBr salt, ni 218 19°, ptcrale, yellow, m. 131-2°), 
rl-dicthylaminoLthylpropylaininomethyl deriv ( ptcrale , 
light yellow, m 113-15®, dtptcrate, deep yellow, m 
163-4°) , diethylaininocthylbutylanunomcthyl deriv (dt- 
ptcrate, yellow, m 178-80°), 0-diethyIammoethytisO- 
butylaminomcthyl deriv ( dtptcrate , deep yellow, m 100- 
71°), 0-piperidmoethylpropylaminomelhyl deriv. (Ir«- 
IIBr salt, m 210°), butyhtmtno analog, m 211-12* 
isobutylamino analog (dtptcrate, yellow, m. 210-ll f 
methylammo analog ( dtptcrate , yellow, m 205-6* 
0-pipcridmodiethylamuiotncthyl deriv (lri-//Br « . 
m 222°), sym-bts(8-qutnolylmcthyl)Jtmethylethylenedi- 

amtne dt-IIBr, m 232* Bts(8-quinolylmelhyl)-Q-di- 


known antimatarials C. J. West 

Pyrimidines CXLVIII. Action of chlorine on mer- 
captopyrlmidmes James M. Sprague and Treat B. 
Johnson J. Am Chem. Soc. 57, 2252-5(1935); ef 
C A 29, 5078° — The corresponding 4-chloropyrinudines 
yielded the following 2-mcrcaptopynmidincs 4-elhoxy-S- 
carbethoxy, b, 175°, n‘,‘ • 1 5120,90% yield, 4-ElO, bn 
! 123-4°, n 1 5105, 88%, 4 ethoxy-l-methyl, b )t 135-6®, 
nV 1 5305, 00%, 4-cthoxy-5-bromo, b* 140°, nV ‘ 1 5787, 
82%; 4-ethylmercaplo, b» 135-7°, »V 1 5974, 92%, 
4-ethylmercapto-5-methyl, bn 158-61°, nV 1 5900 The 
action of Clt upon these compds. in HiQ at 20° gave the 
following 2-ethyl tulfotiylpyrtmidtne]' 4-ethoxy-5-incthyl, 
m 67-8°, 80%, 4 -chforo-Z -methyl, m 67.6-8°, 80%. 
4-ethoxyS-bromo, m 89 5-90 5°, 77%; 4-chloro-S-bromo, 
» m 81-2°, 97%, 4-LtO, b. 183-5°, n\° 1 5225, 60%; 
4-Cl, m. 57-8°, 84%, 4-chioroS-carbethoxy, m. 72 5-3 5“, 
60%; 4-tlhylsulJonyl, m. 87-8°, 63%, 4-amtno-S- 
carbethoxy, m 143 5—4 6°, 03% 2-Ethylmcrcapto-4- 
clsloro-5-carbcthoxypyntmdine and Cl at 6° give 00% 
of 2-ethylsulfonyl-4 chloro-5-carbclhoxypyrtmtdtne (I), very 


, carbelhoxypyrtmtJtne (II), m 36-7°; CtSOjCI is also 
210-11°); formed; at 30-10“ there results 69-75% of II, 7% I and 
-*) ; * 47-75% of EtSO,Cl On acid hydrolysis the pyrimidine 
til, sulfones yield the corresponding ketopyrimidmes. 

C. J West 

The alkaloid of chm-shih-hu K. K Chen and A. 
Ling Chen J Btol Chem. Ill, 053-8(1935) —The 
Szechuan variety of the Chinese drug, chm-shih-hu, con- 
tains an a v. of 0 52% of total alkaloids and 48 g of dendro- 
bine, CuHhO:N, was obtained from 25 kg. of the powd. 

- - ..drug Dendrobxne 11 Cl, m. 193°, («] V — 40 3‘mHiO, 

Br salt, m 2b5-7*. Although inactive in bird malaria, hydrobromide, m. 259-9 5*, laltf —34 3* in ll.O, hydro- 
some of these compds possess marked local anesthetic iodide, in- 281-4 s°. ~.?'i* in H.O nttmu. 108 5-9*. 


223-4° l-(t-Bis(8'-qutnolylmethyl)aminoelhylpiperidine, 
97-8°, ptcrale, pale yellow, m 228-9°. 1,4-Bts(8 1 - 
■~'''lmethyl)ptperazine, with 0 5 mol IltO, m 163— 1 , 


qutnolylmt 
HBr salt, 


activity C J West 

Phenanthndine series IV Synthesis of plasmochin- 
hke derivatives Leslie P Walls J Chem Soc 1935, 
1405-10, cf C. A. 28 , 200S* — 3-Nitro-O-methyfphen- 
anthndine (15 g ) with Na,Cr,Or in AcOH gives 14 5 g 
of 3-ntlrophenanlhrtdone, red, m above 350° 5,2 -Br- 


(AcNH)C«H,Ph (30 g ), refluxed with POC1, for 2 hrs , 6 the chm-shih-hu of commerce consists of several species 


dtde.m. 231-1 5°, [<*1V -29* in II, O, nitrate, 193 5-9°, 
r)* D * • -30 2 in UiO, sulfate, m 178°, [<*)'„• -30 7* 
H,0, oxalate, m 137-8°, [o)U • -50 8° in ale.; 
ptcrale, m 210°, fiavianate, decomposes 212°, melhtodtde. 
m 240°, |aly —23 8° in ale ; chloroaurate, m 183-4", 
chloroplatmale, m. 283®. AH m ps are cor The 
Kweichow variety yields no dcndrobine, indicating that 


gives 25 g of 3-bromo 9 metkylbhenantkrtdine, m 129 5- 
30°; oxidation gives 3-bromophenanthrtdone, yellow, de- 
compg 302°; heating with POBr, at 180° for 6 hrs gives 
3,9-dibromophenanthridine (I), m 170-1° 2-Nitro- 
fluorenonc with NaK, m coned II,SO ( gives 2(or 7)- 
mtrophenanthrtdone, dark green needles (from PhNO,), 
sublimes slowly at 250° and 20 mm ui yellow needles, 
decompg 340®, the ?{or 7)-Cf deriv , green, m 340°, 

2,7-dinilrophenanthridone, brown-yellow, m above 340°. 

2(or 7)-Aminophenanthridone, m 285°, results by re- 
duction of the NO, deriv or from 2-aminofluorenonc; 
the diazo reaction gives a mixt of the 2- and 7-110 dc- 
WA . hiy crytfiti 'irum xL,Vi,’S , "fne 2-150 dent , 
m 341-3®, Ac deriv, m 273-1° (dccompn ) , Me ether, 
m 251° ( 9-Cl deriv , m 137 5°) The 7-7/0 deriv tn. 

320-2® (decompn); Ac deriv, m 261-4° (decompn ); 

Me ether, m 271 2° ( 9-Cl deriv , m 107°) a-Diethyt- 
amtno-S-ammopentane dtptcrate, yellow, m 134-5*, 
with 9-chlorophenanthndine this yields S-dtelhylamino-a- 
metkylbutylamtno-9-phenanthridine, whose dtptcrate, yel- 
low, m. 196-7*, the sulfate is a hygroscopic glass I 
ar )d Pt«'4CH,CH,NIf, give 3 bromt)-9-fi-diethylamtno- 
etnyfanunepfcenanllirtifine, analyzed as the di-IICl tall, 
con, * ms 3 mols of 11,0, dtptcrate, yellow, decompg 
• ^-Bromo-OS-dtelhylamtno-a-methylbutylaminophen- 

‘"5 a d, l ncrate ‘ yellow, decompg. 217-18°, _ .. 

nmnMibl. w 1 ”" 2 Methoxy 9-d-dieihylaminoethjl- with Br-H,0, giving melhyl-S-cymaronic lactone (VII), 

fdKnnnn 1 g ‘ vcs a il J n V, a X e ,‘ Vdlow m 207° b ol 88-90®, nV 1.4509, faltf 30°; phenylhydrazide, m 

tuccompn ), and a hygroscopic di-//a«f< 2- M ethoxy -9- 115-0°, [«]»’ 17" 

*’ d <*lhylamino-amethylbulxlamtnophenanthrtdine dtptcrate, • — *“• 

decompg 192-3° the di-IICl salt is very hygroscopic 
™ *:»C! salts have a sweet taste and some local 
ac, ' on . ‘hey are very sol in 11,0 to colorless 
01ns of p a about 5, their lack of chemotherapeutic value 


A. P. Lothrop 
Structure and configuration of eymarose Kobert C. 
riderficld J. Btol. Chem 111, 527-35(1935); cf C A. 
29, 4741' — By the prepn of 2 different fully methylated 
lactones from eymarose (I), the allocation of the OMe 
group on C atom 3 was confirmed Methyl-y-cymaronic 
lactone (II) is identical with dimethyl-y-digtloxomc lactone 

(III) , hence I has the same configuration as dlgitoxosc 

(IV) and is 3-methyl-2-deoxy-d-allo-(allro-)hcxomcthyl- 
osc. I (2 g ) in 50% UNO, (40 cc ) after standing 3 days 
at room temp and removal of HNO, gave the lactone of 
a -hydroxy- ft -methoxyglutnnc aetd, m. 159-2® (sso-Bu- 
CDKlc), VPC- -i* XSifti. ht-Yi -mdinytamthe, m. 438^ 
(EtOAc), |a|b* —55° (11,0). Oxidation of I by the 
method of Hudson and Isbell with Br-11,0 gave 7- 
cymarontc lactone (V), bo, 119-11°. n 1 4035, (a]V 

1 —25° (11*0) , after 75 hrs no change, phenylhydraiide, 
m 154°, (a) V 2° (MeOlI) V methylated with Purdie’s 
reagents gave II, bo , 78-80°, ntf 1 4437, (altf —36® 
(CHCIi), phenylhydraiide, m 139°, [alV —6*. I 
(10 g ) on boiling with 0 25% abs MeOH-HCI (200 cc ) 
15 mtn gave a mixt. of a - and fl-Me cymaropyranostde , 
bo* 54-04°, b’J 1 4470, which, methylated by Purdic’s 
method,^ gave Me _melhylcymaropyranonde (VI), bo , 
■as hydrolyzed by heating at 100° 
and the crude product oxidized 
rente lactone (VIT 
. phenylhydrazide, n 

oxidation with coned 

IINOi at 90-4° for 8 hrs gave a dimethoxyglulanc acid, 
isolated as the di-N -methyl amtde, m. 173-4°, [or] V 
-56° (11*0). IV in 0 l%abs MeOH-HCI after standing 
1 hr. at room temp gave a mixt. of the Me furanostit 
and pyranostde of IV, which was directly methylated as 
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before. The mixt. of d'l-Me dcrivs. b» 1 43-6°. Hydroly- 
sis and oxidation of this as before save a mat. of lactones 
from which III was isolated by distn. at 0.2 mm. All the 
lactones of this senes reduced Echling «oln Clines 
are given for Me glycoside formation of I and IV 
R. C. ElderfieJd 

Partial synthesis of ribose nucleotides FI Muscle 
Inosmic acid. P. A. Levenc and R. Stuart Tipson / 
Bu>L Cketn 111,313-23(1935). ef C A. 29, 1?4* — 
The structure assigned to muscle inosmic acul, vu . 
hypoxanthmc 5-phosphoribosidc (I) has been confirmed 
by synthesis. Inosme (11) (5 g ) was added to a soln of 
anh yd. ZnCb (20 * ) in Me»CO (500 cc ) After boding 
until all the II was in soln and standing overnight, concn 
to OOcc. and addn of EtiO gave 10 5 £ of acetonemosine 
7nCli compd Alter dccompn of this with Ba(OH),. 
removal of 7 . n and esccss Ba with CO, andextn with hot 
Me, CO, 52%of acelonanosire (lit), m 240-5° (MeOH), 
lailf — C9 2* (MeOH). |a|tf -RS0* (C,H»N), was ob- 
tained. Ill with p-MeC»HibO,Cl_ in CilliN (IV) gave 
Uosylmonoatttonanostne, m 185-6* (MetCO), («,[(• 
35 9* (IV) The tosyl group of this is in position 5 since 
it was readily removed by Nal m Me, CO Since I( is a 
nbofuranoside. III is the 2,3-i*oprop>hdene denv HI 
(3 g ) in 100 cc of IV at —30* was added to a so\ n c f 
POCt, (1 cc ) tn 5 cc. of IV at —40° After standing at 
— 15° for 2 hrs , the mm was cooled to —35*, 90% IV 
(10 cc ) was added dropwise and finally ice Neutralua- 
tion with Ba(OH), and concn gave the Ba salt oj phot- 
phomoncHsttlonnnosinr (2 g ) This was hydrolysed by 
standing at room temp 5 hrs in 11C1 (effective acidity 
0 05 jV HCJ), giving Ba iwwinephosphate, (olV — 3ft SO 
(0 1 N 11C1) identical with natural muscle Ba inos\ na te 
To a soln of adenosine (10 g ) in 500 cc of IJtO Contg 
Ba(NO,), 11,0 (21 g ) was added AcOH (15 cc ) After 
several days in the dirk, concn to (55 cc. gave II tn <Unnt 
yield after working the mother liquors The >rt-Ae 
denv. of n m. 239*. |o|V -3S.3* (CHC!,) 

R. C Elderfietd 

Cholanthrene and related hydrocarbons. Lou ls p 
Fiescr and Arnold M. Sehgman J. Am Chem Sk 
57. 2174-6(1935) ; cf. C. A . 29. 4370’.— The Clemm ensen 
reduction of 4-bromo-l-hydnndone gives 77% of 4 . 
bromohydrindene, b„ 118°. the Crignard reaction yields 
50% of 4-(a-naphlhrj)I)hydnndme (I), viscous yello w oil. 
6-tsomrr (II), m. 68-0° (40% yield) Heating I at 4oo-5* 
for 25 min. gives 34% of cholanthrene, m. 173-3 5° 
(cor.) ( picrate , reddish purple, m. 160-70° (cor.)); JI 
gives S^-dtmrthylfne-l ,7-benzanIhraerne, pale yellow' m 
176.5-7° (cor.) (pirrair, purplc-btack, m 158-9° (e 0 r )) 
The prepn, of fluorcnone-1 carboxylic ncid and fluorene-1- 
carboxyhc acid is described ; the acid chloride of the latter 
and «-Ct«HfMgBr give 56% of l-(a-naphthoyT)ftUfntne 
'J 3 - 1 , 4 *: Pyrolysis at 415° gives 60% of lS,lG~b t nzo- 
dihydrtKholinlhrene (IJI), bright yellow, m. I8|-i 3 ° 
mV*. t^crote, brick-red, m. 174.5-5 5° (cor.), j.tg. 
napb&«yl)flui>rene, pale yellow, m. 150-62° (81%y, e td) 
pyrolysis gives 1' ,2'-nnphlH-l J-fluoranihent (IV), golden 
yellow, m. I7S-9* (cor.); picratr, crimson, m 
(cor.). 




(HI) (IV) 

— ®7 <4f °R enatloa under the action of selenium^ I '^Thr- 
on cholester °l 230°. Charles Doric 
rhnw du i lir A d £ c,tow - J - CJieA.. Sk. 193S, 1391-3 _ 
Cholesterol with Se at 230° Jlnr Am jwt» 


1 of cholcstanone (I) ; no other single compd, could he 
isolated; decreasing the time to 10 hrs. gives I with 
smaller quantities of cholestanol and cholestcnone; 
alter 40 hrs. only I was isolated. I and PhNHNH, in 
AcOH give the telrahydrocarbazole den r., m. 180-1°, 
in 60-70% yield; pterale, bronze -brown, m. 209-10 . 
The “surface area" of this denv. is 43 sq. A .thus sup- 
porting the angular structure C. J. West 

7 Acids w ith uneven no of C atoms m vegetable oils and 

fats (Manjunath, Siddappa) 27. Gaduscne (Nahamiya) 
27 Cr cat me phosphor ic acid (Zeile) 11 A. 

Partial oxidation 0! hydrocarbons Stephen P. Burke 
and Charles f f’r> ling (to Doherty Research Co ). U. S 
2,018/m, Oct 29 For the production of partial oxida- 
tion product such as aldehydes, ales , ketones, etc , a 

3 bydrocarbon-contg gas such as a natural gas or Cilli 
in admixt with an G-contg gas is heated (suitably in a 
metal tube) in the presence of a small amt of a lower 
alkyl ether such as methyl ether which serves to facihwte 
TrarHi>n at a somevchal lower Jerop Cf. C. A. 29 > 176’, 
2174* 

Stabilizing organic compounds I G rarljemndustrie 
A -G. Brit. 4 12,480, July 22. 1935 Stabilised aq 

4 solnx. of aromatic amino hydroxy, polyliydroxy and 
polyammo compds . basically substituted compds. of the 
quinoline and acridine series and alkaloids arc produced 
by adding a small quantity of an org mcnapto compd , 
which may contain I or more mmapto groups and should 
be sol in 11,0 In an example, 1 79 g of S-(«-diethyl- 
amino-4.pcntylamino)-6-mcthox> quinoline is dissolved in 
A’ HC1, 00 g. quinmc-HCl and 90 g ofsareosine anhydride 
are added and the mixt is dild to 150 cc , 02192 g. of 

5 thioglycolic ocid and 11 7 cc of A' NaOH are added and 
the soln. is made up to 200 cc 

Organic halogen compounds Cheimsche Tabrik Von 
Iley den A.-G. hr. 781,238, July 22, 1933 Stable prepns. 
of org compds. contg. active halogen are made by dissolv- 
ing these compds. in Cl substitution products of aromatic 
compds., e. g , diary I ethers Thus, a 3% soln. of chloro- 
phthalimide in heptachlorodiphenyl ether (I) may be 

6 preserved without change for months Other examples 
are dichloroamide of toluencsulfomc acid m PhCl. 0 - 
chlorotolucnc, o-dichlorobcnicne or I 

Chlorinating aliphatic saturated hydrocarbons. Edgar 

C. Britton, Gerald H. Coleman and Bortholdt C. Hadler 
(to Dow Chemical Co.). U. S 2,018,345, Oct. 22. Cl 
is caused to react with a satd aliphatic hydrocarbon 
contg. 3 to 5 C atoms, to form a mixt contg. satd. chloro 
hydrocarbons, HC1 and olefinic compds , and the II Cl 

7 formed during the chlorination is caused to react with 
the olefinic compds. at a temp below about 200“ to con- 
vert the latter into satd chloro hydrocarbons 

Halogenating biphenyl. Campbell R. McCullough (to 
Swann Research, Inc.). V S 2,019,015, Oct. 20. Bi- 
phenyl vapor is mixed with a gaseous halogen such as Cl 
and heated to above the h p. of biphenyl but below the 
temp, at which a flaming reaction would occur. A lower 

a halobipheny I may be further halogenated similarly. App 
is described 

Separating olefins from other gases. The Distillers Co. 
Ltd., Walter P Joshua and Herbert M, Stanley. Fr. 
7S4.506, July 22, 1935. See Brit. 42S.10G (C. A. 29. 
(>901*). 

Alcohols of high molecular weight from esters Norman 

D. Scott and Virgil L. Hanslcy (to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co.). U. S 2,019,022, Oct. 29. The reaction 

9 of alkali metal and hydrolytic ale. on esters of high mol. 
wt. may be earned out with substantially no side reaction 
between the hydrolytic nlc. and Na to e\ ohe gaseous II 
if the ratio between the ale. and the ester added to the re- 
action mixt. is at all times equal to not more than 2 moles 
of hydrolytic nlc. for each mole of ester group to be re- 
duced Tor example, if the ester to be reduced is a simple 
ester of a monobasic, satd. fatty acid. e. s., mrthjl 
'stearate, 2 moles of ale. will be used to 1 mole of the ester 
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The corresponding glyceride, e g , stearin 


r olem, will 1 may be effected at 210-70* under pressure. Examples 


require 6 moles ot ale per mole of gJycende, since tie 
glyceride molecule contains 3 ester groups Finely di- 
vided alkali metal is first preferably suspended in a hydro- 
carbon material such as xylene and this suspension then 
ag’tated with a hydrocarbon solvent soln (for which also 
xylene nay be used) of tie ester treated and the hydrolytic 

ale Examples are given of the treatment of methyl 

laurate, bayberry tallow, cottonseed oil, beef tallow, g (to Weiss and Downs, Inc.). U. S. 2,019,032, Oct. 29 


are given in which (1) a-naphthy Urni ne (I), acetone and 
HCOOMe yield A’-monoisopropyl-I, bn 185-8*. (2) I, 
acetophenone and HCOOMe yield A'-fo-metbylbenzyn-I, 
b 233*5®, (3) A'-ethyl I, cyclohexanone and HCOOMe 
yield .V-etb> l-A'-cydohexyl-I. bj i 108*. 

Increasing the color stability of pri mar y aromatic a m . n es 
such as onlin e. Robert P. Weiss and John M. Weiss 


China wood oil, spermaceti and cacao butter, with details 
of procedure, and mention is made of similar treatment 
of abietic aod esters, wool grease, menhaden oil, cod -liver 
oil. linseed oil and of phenylacetic esters. 

Estenfymg liquid polyhydroxy aliphatic alcohols by 
reaction with ketenes Per K- Frobch and Peter J 
Wiezencb (to Standard Oil Development Co ). U. S 
2,018,759, Oct 29 In forming an ester, reaction " 


About 2% or less of maleic anhydride is added as a coin 
stabilizing agent. 

Hydroxy trmne bases Soc pour 1’ind. chim. A Bile 
Brit. 432,143, July 22, 3935. Such bases, in monomeric 
form or of low mol. wt., coutg active CII» groups are 
prrpd by condensing hydroxy aryl compds , or ethers 


thereof, that contain more than 1 active CHi group, with 

- L aromatic amines, the condensation bang interrupted 

effected between a polyhydnc ale. such as glycerol and a j preferably as soon as the product shows diminution of 
Letens at a temp below 100*. 


Cnsatarated esters I. G Farbenmdustrie A.-G. 

Brit. 431,398, July 5, 1935. See U. S 1,993,413 (C. A. 

zs.sesc 1 ) ... 

Acetotncarballylic esters Fnthjof Zwilgmeyer (to 
Vat t ong f Aniline and Chemical Co ) • 17. S 2,(717,882, 

Oct 22 Esters such as monoethyldiamylacetotncar- 

baflylate, b,. (sLght deooopn J about 239* and other .. .. — - . 

es*crs of the general formula R’OOCCH ; CH(COGR') - * treating crude cresol with a unit, of CHtO and HO) 

CHAcCOOR. are viscous liquid, or low-melting solids •• *" ■— "* v-.iirn. ,.j tn\ 

issol m water, sol in ale., acetone and other org solvents, 
and are obtainable by the reaction of an acetoacetie ester 
havmg the formula, AcCH.COiR, with a halosuccmic 
ester having the formula R'OOCCHiCHXCOOR\ 

R, R' and R' representing hydrocarbon radicals of which 

the hydrocarbon rachcal represented by R is ddferent from T , 

the bvdroearbon radicals represented by R' and R* and s prrpd. by treating the corresponding diaz o compd. with 


soly. in ale. and, m any. case, as soon as the product 
shows diminution of soly. in MerCO The prod Jets may 
be freed from impurities by treatment with inert gases or 
vapors, e. g , steam, preferably under reduced pressure 
Among 9 examples, (1) a soln. of crude cresol m NaOH is 
treated with CH,0 and the product is treated with Fit- 
Nil,, monoethylamline or diethylamline in the presence 
of HC2, (2) polycWoromethylenecresol (obtained by 
eating crude cresol with a mixt. of CHjO and HO) 
treated with phNHi in presence of Nall CO, and (3) 
p-hydroxy biphenyl is d-ssolved in NaOH, treated with 
CHrO and the product is treated with FhNHj in presence 
of AeOH 

Salts of A’-mtroamnes Soc pour find chim.iBlle 
Swus 175,350, May 1 , 1935 (a 36?). Salts of X-mtroam- 
ines of nuclear halogenated primary aromatic amines are 


X representing a or Br can be prep d by the reaction 
of an acetoacetic ester m the presence ofNaalcoholate and 
of an abs ale. with a halosuccmic ester havmg the specified 
general formula, and can be used as plot 4 letters or noil 
Jytng agents tails ryriMic res mt, ctSsuose ts'ers etc 

Aldehyde* from dmzrbotyhc acids Otto Drossbach 
and Adolf Johaansen (to General Ar.Jme Wcrks) U S 
2,018,350. Oct 22. For producing an aldehyde such as 


oxidizing agent in a weakly alk. soln. Thus. a. sus- 
pension of dichloroamhne-HCl in HQ, water and ice t* 
diazotized and the resulting diazo compd. filtered off and 
treated with a NaOO in a weak NaOH soln. to give the 
Xa salt of 2,5-dichlorophenylnitroamlne. Other examples 
are given 

Amine oxide Soc. pour 1’ind. chun. & Bile. Swiss 
173,351, May 16, 1935 (Cl 36j). Dodecyldimetbyl 


bcnzaldehyde from a dicarboxybc aod such as phthahe 6 amine oxide is prepd by treating dodecyldimetbylamini 


anhydride, the acid is treated with a reducing gas such 

H at 209-409* in the presence of a hydrogenation catalyst 
activated by addn of Pb, Be, Ce. U, Cr. Fe. Cu, Mn or 
Co or oxides of these metals 

Amies I G Farbemnd A -G (Willi Schmidt and 
Kar] Hirttner , inventors). Ger 618,109, Sept 2, 1935 
'Cl 12? 1.01) Addn to (C. A 28. 5833»). 

4 czrboxyhc acsd or a functional derrv thereof is treated 
with H at a raised temp and pressure in the presence of 
a tvdrogenatioa catalyst and (1) a reagent which is con- 
verted into an amn- under th- reaction condition?, e. g , 
a nitrile, oxime or intro compd . or (2) XHi (or an amine) 
and another compd which reacts therewith to form an 
amine, e. g , cyclohexanol or an aldehyde or ketone 
In other case, the a min e formed in it I a reacts with tbe 
caiboxylic acid or denv. to yield an amine contg. a hydro- 
carbon radical derived from the and Thus, Me la 
and PhCH,CN yield PiCH l CH,NHC 1 ,l! 1 ,. whip 
la-— ate, cyclohexanol and NH, yield C.Hj,NHC,.-H n 
fiber examples are given 

Alkyl man. I. G Farbemnd. A -G Fr. 784,599, 
*27 “• Secondary aUrylacnnes contg more than 

o C atoms art made by causing the corresponding alkyl 
habdes to react with aq NH, or lower primary aliphatic 


•fccyl , mtthyJdodeeyl- (m. 18-9°). and methyld-cyl- 
■m. me, m 4-5 , and tnetiyJolevlaimne, b, 151-5* 

1 G Farbemnd A -G (Walter 
jpeer, caveator) Ger 618/532, Ang. 31, 1935 (£3 12? 5) 
m-nary OT KTOndary aromatic amoes are converted teto 
^ooadxrj or tertiary amines, resp , by reaction with alde- 
-yaes tor ketones) and ester* ot HCOOH The reaction 


with a per cuid ic oxidizing agent such a* Oi, H,Oi or Caro's 
aod. The compd is used in the textile industry. 

Transformation products from alcohol* Alexander 
W acker Ge fur elektrochemische Industrie G. tn. b II 
Fr 784,656, July 22, 1935. Ales are transformed with 
liberation of H by heating them in the presence of alk. 
or alk earth metal alcoholates and hydrogenating or de- 
hydrogenating catalysts such as Co, Xi, Zn, Ag or their 
compds Thu*, BuOHu transformed mainly to 2-ethyl-l- 
hexanol and this to 2-ethyl 1-bexancnc acid, bi, 55-6°, 
and benzyl ale. to BzH, JitOH and (probably) lsohydro- 
benzom, m 122*. 

Lactones. Firmemch & Cie Successeurs de la Soc 
anon M. Natf & Cie. Swioi 175,340, May 1, 1935 (Cl 
36o) Lactones with at least 11 C atoms in l hetero ring 
are prepd by heating carboxylic a cids of the general for- 
ThtW, Me lajrate g mula X — R — COOH in which R represents an aLphatic 
' ~* ,n - residue contg at least 10 C atoms in the chain and X a 

reactive substituent, in aa indifferent medium, the starting 
materials be-ng strongly djuted Thus, a dJ sola of the 
aaiyd La salt of 14-bromatetradecane-l-carboxyUc 
acid in decal in is heated to boiling m the presence of LtBr 
as catalyst to give the lactone of 14-hj droxytetradecane-1 - 
carboxylic acid Other examples are given 
Hydraro *snlf onates Artier Zitscher and Wilhelm 

9 Seidenfaden (to General Amine Wcrks). U.S 2,018,103, 
Oct 22 Compds , ccrrespondmg to the probable general 
formula acyl— NHQHiVjNHXHSO^-alkali metal, 

where Y stands f or alkyl, alkoxy or halogen, are produced 
by acting with a reducing agent on the corresponding 2,5 
di substituted 4-acylanmobenzen»-l-diazosulfonic acid- 
J may be used for the production of axo dyes Tor thi« 
re, they may be first nixed with combining eompo- 
contg a hydroxy or an (7-alkali t-ietaf group, whereof 
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the adjacent position is capable of attaching an aryl arc 
group, provided that neither of the djc components con- 
tains a group producing soly. in water. The compns., 
thus produced, are then brought onto the fibers in the pres- 
ence of an alkali and the goods, thus treated, a re there- 
after subjected to a steaming operation. Numerous 
examples are giv en. 

Polynuclear phenols and nitration and summation 
products thereof E I. du Pont de Nemours ft Co 
Bnt. 431,945, July 18, 1933. The phenols are prepd. by 
condensing PhOH or its homologs with an aldehyde or 
ketone m the presence of an acid condensing medium, 
e. g , HrSOi, and an acid-sol B compd. The products 
are dihydroxy-dl- or -tri-arylalkar.es. Di (4 -hydroxy - 
phenyfjdimethylmethane is best prepd by using PhOH 
and MejCO in theoretical proportions. 4-5 mols. of HjSO. 
per mol. of PhOH, an acid concn. of 63-70% and keep- 
ing the temp, in the early stages at 25-35® and later at 3 
45-55®. About 0 5-5% ILBOj, ealed on the PhOH, 
is sufficient. The products may be used in making syn- 
detic resins, as antioxidants and polymerization inhibitors 
for motor spirit, paints and tarnishes, as insecticides (cither 
os the phenol or its salts) or dye intermediates, or can be 
nitrated to form rxploiirzj or sulfnnated to pie vetting, 
dispersing or ewafsi/ying agents. 

‘ "*y‘- « 


t regulated by the addn of relatively small amts of essential 
oils or substances which contain unsatd. cyclic bonds of 
the terpene series, e. g , turpentine oil or colophony. 

Carbohydrate polymers. Holzhydrolysc A -G. (Eduard 
FSrber, inventor). Ger. 018,163, Sept. 15, 1935 (Cf 
12a. 6). Aldoses are heated to 120-80® for a few mm. 
with substantially less than 0 1% of mineral acid, with- 
out the use of reduced pressure, inert gases or liquid 
„ diluents. Polymerization products resembling glucose 
! sirup are obtained Cf Ger 513,120 (C. A 25, 1266). 

Condensation products from phloroglucmol. Leopold 
Laska and Oskar Haller (to General Amlme Works). 
U. S. 2,018,137, Oct. 22 See Ger 003.0SS (C. A. 29, 
817*) 

Solid diaionium salts Karl Scbmtzspnhn (to General 
Amlme Works) U S 2.0 IS .095, Oct 22 The mo r g 
acid diazomum salts of 4-halo-2-ammodiphenyl ethers, 
at least one phenyl nucleus of which may be substituted 
by methyl or a halogen, are caused to sep m solid form 
by adding to their aq morg acid solns an alkali salt of 
the inorg. acid such as Na-SO, or KBr. Numerous 
examples are given 

Solid diazo compounds Soc. pour l'md chim & Bale. 
Swiss 177,115 to 123, Aug 1, 1935 (Cl 36g) Addns 
to 174,031. 4-{4'-Meih>l)-phenoxyacctylamino-2,5-di- 


4 -Alkyf- and 4 -aralkyl-dihydroresorcinols Max KUng- ethoxy-1 -aminobenzene is diazotized m the presence of 
enfuss (to Hoftmann-La Roche Inc.). U S. 2,018,213, 4 HCl and the product which is a _stable cryst powder 

1 '*■ useful for the prepn of azo djes (177,115), is salted out. 

Other starting materials can be used, such as 4-phenoxy- 
acetylamino-2 ,5-diethoxy- 1 -aminobenzene (177,116), 4- 
(3* - methyl) phenoxy acetylammo - 2,5 - diethoxy - 1 - 
aminobenzene (177,117), 4-(2'-meth>l)-phenoxyacctyl- 
ammo-2,5-diethoxy- 1 -aminobenzene (177,118), I-amino- 
2-metboxy-5-methyl-4-benzoy lammobenzene ( 177,H9) , 
1 - amino - 2 - chloro - 5 - methoxy - 4 - benzoylamino- 
benzene (177,120), l-ammo-2-methoTy-5-chloro-4-ben- 
zo> lammobenzene (177,121), l-araino-2,5-diethoxy-4- 
benzoy lammobenzene (177,122) and l-amino-2,5-di- 
mcthoxy-4-benzoyIammobenzene ( 177,123) 

A'-Vmyl compounds. I G. Farbemnd A -G. (Walter 
Reppe and Ernst Keyssner, inventors). Ger. 618,120, 
Sept 2, 1935 (Cl 12p 2) A T -VinyI denvs of compds 
contg. n pyiTOle ring are prepd by treating the compds 


Oct. 2!2. 4-R-DihydroresorcinoU (R representing 
alkyl or aralkyl group) are produced by subjecting solns 
of 4-R -resorcinols to catalytic hydrogenation m the 
presence of at least one equiv. of a strongly basic compd. 
4-EthytdihydroresorcinoI forms colorless crystals m 109® 
easily sol. m org. solvents and difficultly sol in water 
Several examples are given 

Hydrogenating pyndine and its derivatives. Wilbur . 
A. Lazier (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S, 
2,019,419, Oct. 29 A compd such as pyridine or an alkyl 
pyridine in liquid phase and H, under superatm. pressure 
and temp, conditions, are brought into contact with a 
catalyst prepd by heating a multiple chromate of a N 
base and a hydrogenating metal such as a Cu-NH« chro- 
mate to its spontaneous decompn temp and then reducing 
the resulting compn. in H Numerous examples are given 


Catalytic hydrogenation of pyndine and its denvatives, 6 with C,H» in the presence of a baste substance, e 


etc. W ilbur A. Lazier (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 8. 
Co.). U.S 2,018, 6S0, Oct. 29. Hydrogenation is effected 
under superatm. pressure in the presence of a Ni catalyst 
which may be at least partly in oxidized form together 
with an oxidized form of a metal such as Cr forming an 
oxide more acidic than Ni oxide. 

Polymerizing gaseous olefins to form liguid hydro- 


an alkali hydroxide. The reaction may be effected in a 
solvent or diluent at 160-90° under pressure Examples 
are given of the prepn of A’-vfnylpynote, b 122®, A'-vmyl- 
mdole, bi 70-5®, AAvinylcarbazole, m 62-4®, bu 170-80®, 
and Af-vinyltetrahydrocarbazole, b<, » 125-30®. 

Benzene derivative. Soc pour i'ind. chim d Bale. 
Swiss 177,262, Aug, 1, J935 (CJ. 36p) The compd. J,2- 


carbons. Vladimir Ipatieff (to Universal Oil Products dlannnobenzene is prepd by treating 1,2-dichlorobenzene 
c °0- U. S. 2,018,006, Oct. 22. An olefinic gas is sub- 7 with aq. NH, at about 150® and 80 atm. m the presence of 


jected to polymerizing conditions of temp, and pressure 
m the presence of a solid phosphoric acid catalyst and 
with such an added amt. of steam that the vapor pressure 
of the acid at the operating temp, and pressure condi- 
tions is balanced by the steam m the gas so that loss of 
water from the catalyst is substantially prevented 
Polymerization of Isobutylene. I. G. Far bemndus trie v ... ... ux . uuwii 

A.-G Bnt. 432,196, July 15, 1935. Polymerization 9 Resorcinol derirab'ves 
products of much higher mol. wt. and of greater viscosity *”** 

areobtamed when polymerizing isobutylene (I) by means 
of BF, according to Brit. 401,297 (C A. 28, 2367*) if 
specially pure I obtained by conversion of iso-Bu or ter- 
tiary Bu ales and subsequent purification by distn is 
employed. The low temp» of Bnt. 401,297 are no 
longer necessary, as room temp, or temps, up to 100® 
us «f In aq example, I obtained by leading * 


Cu. The Cu is present in sufficient quantity to cause 
the formation of a complex Cu salt of the resulting 1,2- 
diaminobenzene, the Cu being subsequently split off as 
CuS. An example is given 
Diphenylmethane derivatives Berthold Bicnert and 
Robert Held (to General Amlme Works) U. S 2,018,775 
Oct. 29. See Ge'. 610.319 (C A 29. 3690’). 

Resorcinol derirab'ves William E Austin Tr 
784,441, July 22, 1935 Alkyl resorcinols are prepd. by 
condensing resorcinol with a secondary ale. or an alkyl 
halide having at least 7 C atoms m the alkyl group, 
preferably in the presence of a condensing agent. Ex- 
amples are given of the prepn. of secondary octyl ^ n< j 
heptyl resorcinol. Fr. 784,442. Secondary alkyl chltjro- 
resorcinols nre prepd. by chlorinating secondary alkyl 
''-by condensing chlororesorcinol^xnth a«ccond- 


resorcmolsoi 


ato I 1 40 °; subsequent 1 !' distg at 2-3 9 ary ale. or alkyl halide having at i^st’i'c'atoms 

atm- m a «lumnj5m high^fecooled to^-15® and BF, alky 1 group 

obtained Polyhalogen denvatives of pyrene. Heinrich Voll- 


the 


An oil of viscosity 250® Engler at 100® i 

that hM°am , oT 1 ^rt , o7jn ’ .^. P ?‘i dUct i s mann' and~Hans Becker (to General’ AmBne Worksl*' 

ar cas a mol. wt. of 40,000, undistd. I treated under the U. S. 9.018.936. Ort. 29 Re» cm 


^^conditions giving a product of mol. ^ wtr'loToOO^ M^BuJ’fand French 'pa^ 

«?!*«•»«.. Otto Rohm. Fr. 784.095. duftST Nemourn^ ?eJ' 

r Addn. CO mods nre mnrle 1,„ V 1 ’P J 0 


The polymerization of acrylic esters is 


e made by causing an alkali metal to 
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react with a hydrocarbon of the CwH? series in the presence t Spengler and Adolf Pfannenstiel Ger. 618,194, Sept 3, 
of a polyether or a mixt of such ethers, and, if desired, 1935 {Cl. 12a 11). Reducing sugars are treated in ao 
an inert diluent Polyethers s.gmfy the completely alkyl- alk. soln. with O, as distinct from air, at atm. or slightly 
ated products of polyhydnc ales , as well as alkyl ortho- raised temp Carboxylic acids having 1 C atom less than 
formates, methylal or other acetals Thus, a compd the starting material are obtained in Go-70% yield 

which appears to be 1,4-disodlura naphthalene may be Examples are given in which glucose, fructose, insert 

prep< j sugar and mannose yield d-arabomc acid, galactose yields 

Aluminum formate Oskar Jochem and Theodor d-Jyxomc acid, arabwose yields Mhrcomc acid and 

Henmg (to Zschimmer & Schwarz chemische Tabnk maltose yields a glucosidoarabomc acid. 

Dolau) U S 2,019,415, Oct 29 A solid formate of the Anhydrides Deutsche Gold- und Silbcr-Scheidean 
formula Al(IICOO), 31I s O and which can be recrystal- stall vorm. Roessler Fr 784,458, July 22, 1935 An- 
lized from aq solns is obtained by crystn from an A1 hydndes, e g , propionic, butyric and caproic anhydride, 
formate soln of at least 1 10 sp gr. are made by causing Ac,0 to react with the fatty acids 

Tetraalkyl lead E I du Pont de Nemours & Co and if necessary removing by distn the AcOH formed 

Fr 784,222, July 22, 1935 The mud obtained from the daring the reaction 

reaction product of Ph-Na and an alkyl halide is steam- Acetic anhydride Consortium fur elektrochem Ind 
distd in the presence of one or more dispersing agents GmbH (Martin Mugdan and Johann Sixt, inventors) 
capable of presenting agglomeration of the Pb in the 3 Ger 618,270, Sept 6, 1935 (Cl 12o 12). See Fr. 780,889 
mud The distn is interrupted when the greater part of (C. A. 29, 5864*) 

the tetraalkyl Pb has been removed and a wetting agent Ethylene oxide. Sociftt franchise de catalyse 
is added to the residue so that when the distn is renewed generahsee. Brit. 411,960, July 18, 1915 This cor 
the whole of the tetraalkyl Pb is recovered _ The dis- responds to 17. 771,650 (C. A 29, 819‘) 


perstng agent is preferably a mixt of motor oil and thio- 
caroandide, but NaiCrO,, NajCrjCb, Na siticates or 

Na,SsOi may also be used The wetting agent may be a . , ^ # 

sulfonated oil Cf C_ A. ^29, 817’ tamed from the crude material formed by condensing Acll 

Farbemnd. A -G (Max and CHiO bv washing ofl the dipentaerythntol. pressing 


Pentaerythritol. Lonza riektnzitatswerke und chem- 
ische Fabnken A -G [Gampel] Swiss 176,918, Aug 1, 
1935 (Cl. 3 6o) Technically pure pentaerythritol is ob- 


Terbary nitriles - 
Bockmuhl and Gustav Ehrhart, inventors) . Ger 616.879, 
Aug 13, 1935 (Cl 12o 11). Addn to 473,329 (C A. 
23, 2987) A secondary nitrile of the formula RR'CHCN, 
where R and R’ are alkyl groups, is treated with a sodium 
alkyl, e. g , EtNa, to form a compd RR'CNaCN, which 
is then alkylated (preferably without isolation) as de- 
scribed in Ger 473,329 An example is given in which Na 


and CHiO by washing ofl the dipentaerythntol, pressing 
the crystals, and washing with a satd soln of pentaerytb- 
ntol Examples are given 
o-Dihydroxybenzenes E I du Pont de Nemours Sr 
Co , Frederick B Downing and Richard G Clarkson 
Brit 412,276, July 24, 1935 Addn to 425.230 (C A 
29, 5458’) In the process of 425,210, the alk hydrolyz 


, tr ,_, . - ,n S agent is partly added as the reaction proceeds, tbi 

S? v i r .^L ”’ tb f tber ,9 .,.„ t *. d . m qjj rwjir a 5 P roccss « desired, being conducted continuously 


FtjCHCN and then, after 1 hr , with ClI, CHCH.Cl, 
Et,(CH. CHCHiJCCN, b„ 71-4*, ts obtained 
Concentrating dilute acebe acid, etc Horace F Oxley 
and Walter H Groombridge (to Celanese Corp of 
Amenca) U S 2,018,031, Oct 22 The dil acid is 
extd with an org liquid such as ether, which is a solvent 
for the aad, the org liquid is at least partially sepd. from 
‘ — ‘ , and water is removed from the aetd soln 


Hydroxypjrene Walter Kern (to Soc pour VusA 
chim 4 Bale) U. S. 2,018,792, Oct 29 Pyrene mono- 
sulfonic acid is subjected to a caustic alkali fusion, and a 
hydroxypyrene is obtained m 180-2* and easily sol H 
dd alkalies Various details and modifications of pro- 
cedure are g n en Cf C A 2 ', 4776* 
Bromohydroxybiphenyls Chem Fab von Heydei 


tamed in the form of an aeeofroptc mixf. with the vapor 6 A '™!y Knllw and Wolfgang Gundel, 


of another org liquid such as C,H« of such character that 
the b p ol the azeotropic mixt is higher than that of the 
extg agent (the hot azeotropic vapor mitt being passed 
in beat exchange with the ext ) Water and C.H, are 
sepd , and the C«H« is further used m the process 

Ascorbic acid Tadeus Reichstein Swiss 175,263-1. 

Aug 1, 1933 (Cl 1164) Addns to 169,855 (C A. 29, 

1863') d-Aseorbic acid is prepd by adding HCN to d- - ... - . . 

xylosone and sapong the product (175.2C3) The f form 7 17 ?T? ’ l “ 5 . ° compd 

is obtained by using f-xylosone (175,264). A small amt. n*b»nrnT.n«inn» s~- n, 
of a basic Substance may be present as a catalyst 

Ketogulomc acid F Hoffmann-La Roche & Co A -G. 

Swiss 174,080, Apr 16, 1915 (Cl 36o). The compd 2- 
keto-f-Eulomc acid is prepd by treating (sorbose with a 
cyclic ketone and oxidizing the resulting dimethylene 


sentors) Ger 616,848, Aug 6, 1915 (Cl 12$. 15 01) 
Addn to 615,131 (C A. 29, 6247') Mixts of 3- and 5 
broroo-2 hydroxybiphenyl, such ax are obtained bj 
brommating o hydroxybiphenyl, are sepd. into their com 
ponents by converting the mixts into Ca salts, and sepg 
the salts by virtue of their different soly properties, tbi 
Ca salt of the 5-bromo compd being almost insol in water 
A sp process is described The 3-brorao compd bi 
compd in 53-4*, bn 180-2*. 
Dibenzoxanthone Soc pour 1’ind chim 4 Bile 
Swiss 174,641, Apr 1, 1935 (Cl 36o). Dibenzoxanthone 
b 179-81°, is isolated from the residues of 2,3 hydroxy 
naphthoic acid mauuf by extg the residues insol in lyi 
with a solvent of the pyridine series O* C A 2\ 
Purifying and decolorizing emchophen Ernest_ F 


ther deriv in alk soln to convert the CH,OH group to Grether (to Dow Chemical Co ) US 2,018,354, Oct 
a COOll group The product is dimethylene ether-2- 8 22 An Nil,, alkali metal, alk earth metal or Mg salt ol 

keto-f-gulonic acid The aad is split off by warming -.--t. —.*>•»« .- J — *--- *- ■ 1 • — • t 

with water. Thus, powd. 1 -sorbose, cyclohexanone and 
little coned H-SO» are shaken together. The product 


diluted with ether and potash soln added After drying, 
the ether and free cyclohexanone are distd off and the 
residue distd in raeuo to give dicylohexanone-f-sorbose 
This is treated with an aq KOH soln and HC1 and ice 
J2 ^ icyelohexa none-2 -keto-f-gul om c aad, tn. 132- 
33 This is heated to give 2-keto-f-gulonic aad 
jV" 7 " 3 bydroxyqmnoline-4 -car boxy he aads 


inchophen m solid form and which may be assoed with 
impurities is acidified with more than its chem. equiv. ol 
coned liquid water-sol carboxylic aad such as glacial 


HO 4c 

Phenanthrene Soc pour find chim 4 Bale Swiss 
175,341, May 1, 1935 (Cl 36o) The above is prepd. by 
treating <x,6-diphenylethane with a dehydrogenating 
agent such as a metal halide. The reaction takes place 
9 pre'erably in the presence of CSi 

Pregnan clones Schenng-Kahlbaum A.-G 


^ tr ,_ 784,165, July 22, 1935 These 431,833, July 16, 1935 These are prepd from pregnan- 

iJt.V aViJt. .? t,ng a hi !c?rnated acetone with salts of diol by (1) esterification to the monoester, oxidation to 

‘‘l the presence of aik earth hydrates Eg- pregnanolone monoester and sapon , or (2) oxidation to 

Jw? *’ v * n lhe Ptepn of the aad and its 6-pbenyl pregnandione, followed by partial reduction, or (3) esten- 

(m 259 60*1 .1 eJlla!na tion of CO>) and 6,8-dichloro fication to the diester, partial sapon to the monoestef 

PilvhvdvnT.^^t^^i . , , ... and sapon Ac,0 is used for esterification, CrOi for oxida- 

Miyhydroxy carboxylic tads from carbohydrates Oskar tion and H in presence of Pt catalyst for reduction. Re- 
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duction may also be accomplished by treatment m the 1 (Cl. 3 6o). Oil contg. eugenol is heated to above. -o- 
presence of catalysts wtth comp*. that yield II and at the for Jess than 24 minutes with caustic alkali, and I the 
Mine time form their corresponding oxidation products, resulting mixt. poured into water The soln. s 
CP tetrahydronaphthalene, cydohexanol. An example by PhNO, at 115-45 . The resulting KvamUm is treated 
of each method above is given. with acid and pure vanillin obtained. Paraffin hydrocar- 

V&mlim Jemac A.-G. Swiss 175,671, June 17, 1935 bons may be present at the first stage. 
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normal system It counteracts also the inhibitory e fleet 
of malonate Oxalacetate behaves precisely like fuma- 
rate, and likewise hy drox> fumarate and hydroxymaleate, 
but acetylcnedicar boxy late and the 3 tartrates are inert. 
Oxidation and reduction of C,-dicarborylic acids. _K. 
Laki Ibtd 31—12 — The dehydrogenation of succinic 


A— GENERAL 

ARTHUR W DOX 

Effect of ultraviolet light on enzymic reactions I. 

Diastase Soblianlal Banerjce and H K.Sen J Indian 

Chem Sac 12. 370-S3(1935> — The activitv of org cata- — - — - — - „ 

lists m the decompn of a-ketocarboxy lie acids is decreased acid b> comminuted pigeon thoracic muscle suspended in 
in the presence of ultraviolet light This retrogression phosphate soln was detd by the decolonization oM-naph- 
can be retarded by the use of accelerators provided that 
they serveas filters against the ultraviolet. The diastatic 
enzyme in malt is known to be rendered completely in- 


active by ultraviolet light (C A 18, 306S) and the pro- 
tective action of inorg salts, e g , MgCl t . has been in- 
vestigated It has been observed that several amines, 
ammo acids and NH« salts, etc., not onlj increase the 4 
activity of the diastase, but also protect the enzyme from 
complete destruction by tlie action of the ultraviolet rajs 
Expts with malt diastase with and without cataljst, both 
sets being irradiated and nomrradiated, were made 
P lltered solns of 0 15-0.2 g of dry diastase in 100 ec of 
HiO were prepd. and the diastatic value was detd by the 
Lmtner method. Varying amts of the enzyme (0 1, 0 2, 

0 3 cc , etc.) were added to 10 cc of 2% starch solns . . ... 

contg 1 cc of 0.1% catalyst soln , previously adjusted to fumarate, f-malate is a 11-aceeptor as can be demon- 
s’ll 5fi (neutral to Wisslow’s indicator, a mixt of methvl sf rated by coloration of Icuco-methjlene blue and leuco- 

red and blue) by the addn of 0 01 N NaOH or I1C1 mdigocarmine The reaction is not influenced by co- 

The expts. were carried out in quartz tubes irradiated by a dehydrogenase. Malcatc behaves in the same way, and 

3000 candle power Hg vapor lamp with a 12 tn are at a with its reduction product, succinic acid, forms an oxida- 

distancc of 2 ft. It was found that asparagine, PhNH- tion-reduction system It requires no coenzyme for 

CHjCO»H, NHi citrate, gelatin, tyrosine, etc., cause vary- activation. As II donor fumanc acid is most effective in 

mg degrees of increment of diastatic activity and exert activating fumardebvdrogenase at the natural fumarate 

protective action on malt diastase against ultraviolet light. 6 concn. of the tissue, 20 mg % Here again the presence 
A distinction must be drawn between an accelerator and a of coenzjme does not influence the type of curve. The 


phosphate s~ . . 

thoI-2-sulfonate-mdo-2,0-dicJilorophenol and also by detn 
of the fumanc acid formed The curve shows a sharp 
break at the succinate concn where the dje is in mol. 
excess The max velocitj of dehsdrogenation occurs as 
long as an equiv of succinic acid is present. This de- 
hydrogenation is a reversible process in which the fumarate 
can serve os 11-acceptor Here the reaction may be 
followed by observing the coloration of leuco dje It is 
independent of the concn of fumanc acid as long as the 
latter is in mol excess Doth reactions arc inhibited by 
malonate f-Malic acid inhibits aerobic and anaerobic 
oxidation of succinic acid at the outset, until the fumarase 
has had time to dehydrate it to fumanc acid or an equil. 
mixt Tqual inhibition by malatc and fumarate indicates 


protector though it is possible that some substances have 
both functions. The protective action probably depends 
upon the capacity of the substance to absorb partially or 
wholly the destructive wave lengths of the ultraviolet 
light C. R Addmall 

Some analyses of thyroglobulin. Abraham White 
Pm Sac.Explt B ioJ Af«J. 32, 155S-60(1935) , cf C. A. 


donor effect of {-malic acid is due to a preliminary con- 
version to fumarie acid Maleic acid is a feeble H -donor 
but, like malic acid, inhibits tissue respiration even in low 
concn. It competes with succinic and fumanc acids for 
adsorption on the enzyme surface and displaces them with- 
out performing their function Acetylenedicarboxylic 
acid and d-, 1- and mwo-tartaric acids are inactive The 


29, 4177* -—The av. values of 2 analyses expressed as per- 7 first is incapable of reducing pox dyes or oxidizing strongly 
centages of the ash-free and moisture-free protein arc - ' ' ' ..... 

N 15 5S, S 1.46, I 0 75, glutamic acid 6 56, aspartic acid 
I 59. tyrosine 3.17, tryptophan 1 8, cystine 2 05, proline 
4 4 1 , histidine 0 62, arginine 8 22 and lysine 1.93. 

. C. V. Bailey 

The significance of fumarie acid for the respiration of 

animal tissue E. Annau, I. Banga, B. Gfizsy, St. Hus- u.u.j. u „,ai«ic „ lu u >uii»vuuiicaic ucuavc picvneiy u( , c 
L ' Straub and A. Szent-Gydrgj;. Z g oralacetate. Rlrcndetenmaatioa of fumarie acid and its 

236, 1-68(1935 . , Introduction, scope, application F. B. Straub. Ibid 42-53 —Two methods 
^ "• Sxent-GyQrgv 1 . 76uf. 1-20 —A theoretical were employed for extn. of the fumarie acid - (a) The 

r, ° f ■ pap T I hat fo,Io7r - The respiration of tissue suspension was treated with an equal vol. of 96% 

““««* ,n a modified Thunbcrg app EtOH, allowed to stand G-10 hrs. in the refrigerator and 
ifnn „r , n deh ' dr °eenation, oxidation and reduc- centrifuged. An aliquot was acidified with H,S0, and 

oxal a «tic^™ hC ml .Tu fuma ? c ~ then ” td - w,th rt *°- W The tlssue PulP »as treated 

i ‘ . F “ marase > one ° f the most active with 20% CCUCOjH. then filtered or eentnfuged and an 
JSttSI l« fumanc to maleic and but seems aliquot extd with Et,0 Both EtOH and Et,0 must 
resn, ration ton r * sp,r ? t I on . < - Male* «nd inhibits the * previously be treated with alk. KMnO, and distd. to 


neg. leuco dyes such as leuco-neutral red or leuco-indigo- 
earmine. Tor hydrogenation of oxalacetate the 3 tartaric 
acids require the very neg leuco-neutral red. The hy- 
drogenating activation of oxalacetate is strongly acceler- 
ated by coenzjme, no effect being obtained in the absence 
of muscle tissue. It is not inhibited by malonate Hy- 
droxyfumarate and hy droxvmaleate behave precisely like 


respiration I Banga Ibid. 20-31 .— The apparent 
increase in respiration when fumarate is added to the 
muscle is merely a “conservation" of the system or pro- 
, m Melioration. The effect is not observed m 
.v i ev T min » but only after the control has begun to 
®, dedlae - Fumarate does not initiate an artificial 
respiration system; u merely prolongs the activity of the 


the fumarie acid in the residue detd. by titration with 
0 01 IV KMnO«, the latter being added at the rate of 1 
drop every 3 seconds until a permanent color was obtained. 
Added fumanc acid (0 1 mg ) may thus be detd within an 
error of 6 to -4%. The fumanc acid content of muscle is 
about 10 mg % Under aerobic incubation it does not 
diminish in quantity although it activates respiration, but 
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i ndir anaerobic conditions a slight gradual decrease 1 O, the proportions of PrOH and ElCOjH formed Iron 


slight decrease is inhibited’. Added oxalacetate undergoes 67. — Ale. dehydrogenase prepns. obtained from liver ext 
reduction to fumarate, the recovery of fumarate there- by repeated MeAc pptn. in the presence of Is'j are much 

from amounting to 65% The micromethod was applied less stable than aldehy drase prepns. and lose their activity 

also to the detn of fumarate formed by dehydrogenation in 6-8 weeks in tacuo or in a few days when exposed to an. 

of succinate m the presence and absence of malonalc. They do not dehydrogenate PrOH in the absence of O, 

MicnxJetenwnahon of succinic and and it* application. _ Contrary to the statement of Battelli and Stern (C. 4.5. 

B Gozsy Uni 51-8 —The method is based on the biol. 308) they do not cany the reaction beyond the aldehyde 

oxidation of succinic acid by the muse'e itself and measure- stage The acid formation by fresh liver must be at- 

ment of the Oi consumption in a respirotneter The tributed to a dehydrogenation of aldehyde by the aide 

difference in O, consumption between parallel detns with hydrase system Optimum activity of afe dehydrogenase 


and without addn of malonate represents the Oj 
sumed by succinic acid The total error is about —15% 
In the presence of malonate the fumarate of muscle ! 


pn 6 7-7 .3 and a max. conversion occurs u 
At pn 7.8 the destruction temp is 47 5*, The enzyme is 
sensitive to HC.V. In the presence of Oj methylene 


duced aerobically to succinate, and the succinate oxidation blue serves as intermediate acceptor and the reaction u 
specifically inhibited Comparative experiments With 3 accelerated Qumone is less effective, probably because 


same manner by addn of fumarate and malonate as is that quwone is active The oxidation ts increased by addn. of 
by muscle, only to a smaller extent, especially with kidney, dried spleen prepns which contain no dehydrogenase, but 
Formation of oxalacetate is also less, and occurs m Ringer the factors responsible have not been detd A \V, Dox 
soln rather than in phosphate solo In general the Oi Enzymic amylolygls V. Amylophosphatase from 
consumption is greater with tissue sections than with barley Ernst \\ aldschmidt-Lci'z and Karl Mayer. Z 
tissue pulp The formation ol acetone bodies, as detd physiol Chem 236, 168-80(1915); cl C 4.29,8012* 


Istvan HuszAlc Tbtd 


i 0 -amylase, by selective adsorption of the latter o 


also by intravenous injections in rabbits Malonate m starch paste. The reaction, which is optimal at pn 5 6, 

resulted tn acetone exaction which reached a max m 30- 5 not only splits off HiT'Oi. but also results in a proportional 
60 mm Malonate 4- fumarate gave no evidence of decrease in viscosity and a measurable formation of redue- 

acetone excretion, but the blue nitroprusside reaction mg groups Unlike the amylases, this enzyme is not actl- 

charactenstic of oxalacetate appeared in 5 mm 0- sated by amvlokinasc A similar dephosphorylation and 

Hydroxybutyrate gave nse to a strong acetone reaction in liquefaction of starch paste is effected by amylase-free 

the mine, and only a faint reaction when fumarate was phosphatase from kidney. But the barley enzyme is the 


much stronger reaction when arsen'te was injected simul- formation of P-free cleavage products, which, after electro- 
taneously Arsemtt thus delays the reduction ol oxal- 6 dialysis and EtOll pptn , give a pure blue color with 1 
acetate This disturbance in tissue respiration may be a and reduce NaOI The reducing power corresponds to a 
possible explanation of the toxicity of As The relative chain length of 30 glucose mols Although the products 


n toxicity of malonate shows that the tissues 


constitute a mixt , the observation is significant ir 


behave like tissue sections in Ringer rather than m phos- the fact that amyloamylose with amylase yields a cryst 
* " dextrin contg. 18 glucose groupings and erythroamylose 

yields a cryst. hexose. Among the structural units of the 


phatesoln " A W. Do* 

Liver enzymes m The aldehydrase of the liver „ — 

I udwig Reichel and Herbert Kohle Z. physiol, Chem. starch mol groupings of 6 glucose mob or 3 multiple there- 
236, 145-57(1935), cf C. A 28, 4079' — Aldehydrase of seem to be of especial significance, and the linkages be- 
prepns obtained by tepeated pptn. of liver ext. with 7 tween them are especially amenable to enzymic cleavage 
MeAc-riiO, EtOH-EtjO or EtOH, show pn optimum at The P-free dextrin formed by amylophosphatase action is 
7 5-7 A in the dismntation of EtCIIO The max Ass- easily split by amylase, more easily in fact than starch 


mutation is effected in 120 mm At 69* the enzyme 
completely destroyed Dismutation is inhibited by 
HCN, probably because ol cyanohydrin formation 

Lnder anaerobic conditions quin one acts as H-acceptoi „ 

and the aldeby de is completely oxidized to acid Methyl- of viscosity, 
blae^is'ess effective as H^cceptor, but in high concos 8 Iron studies 


paste It is conceivable that the H»PO t occurs n. 

linkage not with one but with several glucoside chains, and 
thas binds them together. Their cleavage would then 
decrease the size of the mol. and account for the lowering 
A W. Dox 

The question of the identity of 


it favors acid formation. Under aerobic conditions it is blood catalase with, the easily cleavabte uivuu »vu 
effemive in lower conen . probably because of re-oxidation Georg Barkan and Juta desk. Z. physiol Chem 236, 

°{' dye adsorbed on the active surface For detn, 197-200(1935) ; cf C A 28, 186' —Blood catalase is not 

^ Presence of qurnone and methylene blue inhibited by a treatment with CO which diminishes the 

it dl, Pkctd bv a current of CO. at a temp. amt. of Fe cleavable from blood by acid treatment to •/. 

way and absorbed mKaHSO* The H -acceptor present the normal value This is considered further evidence 

m ice ceil is cytochrome, which undergoes reduction and that catalase is not identical with the lomzable Fe of 
<ncn 'e-oxiditfon by mdopheno! oxidase. "The latter blood A. W. Dox 

mTfhvwT 7 * niltr?e . and does not withstand the MeAc 9 Cytochrome IV. Cytochrome C Karl Zede Z. 
weems wl re Vi Ee0 V hHlc . e rt “ 004 P™™ 4 in the dry physiol Chem 236, 212-15(1935) , cf. C 4. 28, 185*.— 
fromh«« mdophenoloxxlase prepns obtained In its oxidized state cytochrome C has much greater 

liver ,he t^dation of EtCHO to acid by affinity for adsorbents, such as kaolin and silicic acid, than 

lion rrrorrss to . 100 % The dehydrogena- in its reduced state This property was utilized in detg 

cv tnrhmtne a*?** , 44m5 rtqyum the presence of the hemin content of cytochrome C Tlie difference in wt 

tural acrrntorv ."£° 1 ? htlJoIoTl d a « Among other oa- of cytochrome adsorbed from reduced and oxidized solus 
f£m “^ a, ‘MSmnone » mactiv e, lmt lacio- by a given wt of adsorbent divided into the difference in 
y el cviive With fresh liver in the absence of cytochrome hemm detd spet-trojibntomelrieally in the - 
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ad^ot bates give* the hernia cvctect cf th* cytochrome 
The value* thus-. obtained averaged 3.4 r e. F-v else ure of 
electrephcreSto tp?, the tseeleo. p«a! cf cvuxhrwre «s 
found to be at fit £-2. A. ^ F^>v . 

Ftcstatc phosphatase. TViJde—ar Ke*«.her and ila» 
Wrfwjt. Z- first r». dm. 334, 227-4*?(I c '?3>. cl 
f ^ 2"), CA15’. — l he&pba'ise b of tosnea occurrence a 
the untiecl mire bat not a that of f smile* or cfd perves 
] ( s, present in huh cerctt a the coculate. and a the 
prostate gUnd whs.h to the scuree of the tttrvtre Th* 
cther *en gland* contain cooiderahlv less The rhespha- 
tare b active in acid bat tot a alk med .a It t> *twal 
tiEe> a> active toward phesvl phospha'e and «i- and 5- 
glvceropfcospha'e as toward fcerwediphosphate It to 
completely inactivated b\ heating 5 c-m. at W’ The 
f tract ton of this Mtrvree » Frcbabh cot rarbehvdrare 
Bietabcfcsa A. V IV 

Visual purple Otto Premaer. 
rad Kleimo. Z flvrs* 

Ftrehhr dtosected rettra* f 

were ej*d with ah* MeOIt whde caret -2* etc'aiai 
the eat was treated with an equal vol of benrire and the 
<>ih. repd etc* 3 lift's b* addn of HjO The beurtre 
Later cents the pigments was washed wi'h. H.O, ccccd 
ctjder CO, and eapeed with ale. KOH at nx« temp 
The betisvae liter was ayan repd b v adds, of H,0 and the 
cholesterol erv-ud oct bv cooling ami further bv pptn. cl 
the ate. sola, with dyttcaua The becreae sdn of the 
pigment was then adsorbed on .VA and the percent 
•destined as tf-caro’ene The color charge dimxs ad*orp- 
tven and the light secsitmtv cf the adsorbate «ugte*:ed the 
desirabHity cf a comparison with mail purple I horcere- 

ter readings cf the adsorbate a reflected L.: v ' gave a 
curve quite simtlir to that cakd. from the H«w and 


Raverl data oe visual purple la b»th instance* the mxi , 1 M. 11, 1-25 1335' — The 

is at 500 nu. The result* suggest a possible cvcn-owo *“ * ’ " ’ ' 

between carotene and visual purple A T\ IV'\ 

Creabnephosphonc acid Karl teCe Z f<nn.l 
dm. 335, Stv-EM'VM. — Altrrptj were cade to s> = - 
the«tce weatiaephosphortc aetd bv 2 method* The l>t 
Method, a phosphor* Utvn of SG.XK*',, MeSC( XH > 


Ftiscmnj cf tenarasr Rirt F. larid-H-toand Jaw 
T arad .r ba*. Cre'ff rni. s-c- M. 130. , , '-5iK5 1 . 
cf. C ,4. 30. 43b5\ — Frre*-!v prepd. fcrtarxK sein*. (i~r 
liver jvcel were Into teaddv mactiva'ed bv Ac NO, than 
old prepns . . t*» C-\'a 

Problems connected with the prints?.* cl hnrnonl 
trassmiss-on cl cervocs unpnlses. O. Lcewt. 

Rrt. Si - c v London' BII5. C^KU'MAW',— ‘ The Fermr 
lecture Jc^cph S. Frpbnm 

Recent advances in science bl'Ch-mrstT. U . O 
Kemi'.h 0 ,-trec? Fr'jrt** 30. 2V5-302 14*53.- — -\ re- 
view cl recent work on the h-xbresTr cl mc«onlir 
ccctra,t*.a w-;h e*Tecul ntenser to the I'-'etred 

from t'rtvcts Joreph ? Hijhts 

Photoamthesj in intermittent Lpht. in re.itoa tn cur- 
rent fremnlahrets cl the prise-’ es cl the photosenthetc 
‘ E rre.r* Fid K/?. CceiWa;* i*«7 
b- It 

jrjhns with 
C, pp; 

-The cf sots cf force* p«>- 
d >ced b' nfsKve? on ihe farts* ini pWSWCf the 
Itns ct2 *t twtil ni'be-i’.'eZi C K P j 
The freertns and resusmuhnj cf inmls M. T 
rarotrehrnren I.e ctr-i Kf'i;"i.’i '* S» Uv-M°^'. — 
The blood stream of cvld M vded aru—ab n charioteered 
1 hr high CO, and a.vt'osse oor'en'* Uhen o\-cd-t*,xt« xre 
made such thit the K x\i of wi*m bKvded anunilj co^'am 
the^ ma'erub tn the profv* a- ts . the bed* temp, of 
the annual can be Vow-red w’hoe.' e-anstng death The 
tower ing of the bode ten ? if nbb.'*. fcsb and el be- e*yxn- 
wn-s ts dneussfli. V li Jvinvn 

Evahsahon cl ultra motet rain non for use in ntic;? 
\V W Cbbienti /W m J f\' llrs^latj 


Premnee. Fllorn Fan-ci and Wol- j 5v 10. 4 xVS: 1 do 1 —A renew 

of. Cie-t 335, 253-<2,UV»3' — Mieicmahca! phya-ca cl tn-Ubc ^nn* jv 

i freca the eves of «trer$ and rigs reference to Lontc cells X_ Ki'herekv Ft 


C proposed b n\ 
the clTm*! Kvir spectral eutper curve br meant cf a 
phitreleo ee2 ,of Ti ce Cd. whs.h [Kioit to ofcVr » 
car-ow spectral rey-on' and 1 ce 3 tU'ere, «=nnI:a^-oe« 
w:h the brof. ««• T»> vbtiSS the nrem-jr in ah* 

the photre'er. reC and anvlrirv e’-c. current t-eter 
lOvmmnivr and anpfnet* are eaTbra'ed j 


Xll, or ]lh':C(xm> ard cocplrrg the prcdxt with <tandar\l cf cl*rav>-Itt radsi’wra * 1 10 e quart r II j Arv 
sarcoRce, wa* unsuccessful. The 2nd tre'hod. direct Ur-p' whah hi* been **and^rd_red b* r-na of the 
phosphor vlat ion of creatine with TOCIj. vretded a crea“ine- (. thetmep2e and titer. Si'le; *- t v e spectral photoe’cc 


phospheeto acid tootnerso w-th the cat cm! product f-om 
tatrscle. Ci'cderrsita.'p cf (FfcO?.FQCI wrh th.-'erea 
Tclded fiMfWtiMfV.vw.'twivr, c. 115* Tteaturen* 
-f this with HtO to remove the S took out and gave 
fif4«»*ff’wjf4rev£-TOJt < r-T>. , » whkh cr**'d out ms f:{ rch 
n. 133*. Treatment cf MeSC( NTDNH, with (FhO'~ 
;y*CT_v>;S^d tcerefvjthe salt, met tvi, t ilifiwC- 


re-pcce remams unchanged, the ewlntvc cf el*nva i 4et 
<ciir raintk-c cf wave fcng'h shi-etee this and oeh-imy 
\ 31P' A., be means cf a ph ' too ho. re 2. appear' t ' be 
*s tefciMe a* a drect measurerrent e-hi thereropC-c m>.» 
tl'er rtfereuces m Pk- 5»M3 throegh the *bove- 
mer's-'ccd filter* were tas> ebremd w*th photvw-re 
cell* Ti N'a. 4 and Ti Xo, 2. whkh idred but 


, long needles, r*. IIP*, I'hc-phorv la t ion cf speotril pic toe lie. re*pcc.*e Af'er event* - **; u-<'\v < . 

reatme « r *ridme wvh FOCIi gave a crea'med-pire- ' *- * - * -- - ■ 

Aock acid which could cot be mtofictceil* penn-d 
ihncji tie Ci mlt. Fuallr, a reu'nefi.'jfvn; arui 
«as obtained bv hmtmg creatine tn pure POCii Ths> 
was punned be repeated recr*«tn. cf the Ca *alt after 
sareful removal of exoess TOCL It was cot idectsml but 
was tsome-io w>‘h tie catcml product. The 2 sube'ances 
stowed <L5erercra m rate of fcrdrclrsi,, deference* ts tie , 

Krektatmg mfitrecce of colvbdate and <L5ererce* tn „ schirin* 
wsccc. curve*. TV'. Dor 

The « chocs cf coremase. Hus v. Eu!- r and Ragman 
lestm. Z. fiy^L Ciert. 337, 1-7(194'). — Smce m- 
a«rra‘*d cosvmare no longer rtmttt f;reren*a*-"c bat 
ff 0W ^ r CJ ' :i -^ansted actre-ty toward gtucoteds. a dettt. of 
" eactreat-on cm the rho*piorvbtK'c process 
beca-.e deerabk. Both act -re and inactivated eorynase 
! ? rmc-xrdlr tie same kwi-sj «2ec? 

of ctreogea bv mmol- eat. ta the p rone was transformed to the 

^^Kocf hm^picsspiate. and cu the fetmat.cn of 

wct« aetd. CPzymase thus coc‘ams 2 cntalyt»»Ey 
actne sreeps tie mere labile of whkh cSueaees ftrmenra- 
t»?c «ad w»bU0n^edaet»:a» whCe the note s*ahK» group 


photcwlec. rr*Tx'.n*^ curves of t! 
the rrerent rereareh showed m* nmtvc* comparab;^ tv* 
the d-dtrenoe m the speo*raI re*p*. nre curve* of cods 4 
and Xo 2. It t* th-refere be! :red that the o-b't.-vrd 
sea*oca! changes m the tran*me?*xmi cf d^rirvl-;* „,v- 
ndntv-n throttih the filters are owmg to varta’s-n* fcs s*— 
transrurenrr and cot to changes tn the *peo*m! rmpocse 
cf tie pictceK - , evil*. Coe rpura-sve cl’n^t 
;‘ensi*»es m the tropars (it Fan Juan' and « h-.ier 
alnresd-s {maCituude. sn-kvrC stirevr. TV a?hngt-v : ) are 
drvussed tn tie hght of C-Vd-tm* Ei;h‘eeuretcrec~-- 
J.A.Kenn-dy 

Xrte worthy Tnethimog’.'im preperfirs K. M. Mrere 
Pe» J. Z. S'? '-M.-lt. a At . 35, 113-33 v lV5> ; cf . C. 4 , 
521 1 . — Jldhnod.-in dsrtnrutoh-*d hom 

fcemcvV.’btn wcjd*. bv speo*ril recsitreeue** due to 
t*rc> cf It-tm coccn Tie 5-i-and spec'rum: cf tie ue — ^ 
*oce was transformed to the *pee*rmrt charac^erest^Tcf 
hemoglobin and then m k o tint of bemcuhromoeeu. fvrv- 
dme adds, produced hurt. ^ — „ , 


j 7 ?* » Fc-.TspcorvijLtVTi assoed w-th t 

wrmatiotr. The Utter to pt\i-abtv an adea* hr a* 

of veast does cot -«a to « 
aphosph*mvUtionc-f prittYvaovIcereeitme A TV 


Eacmto KjFe.Cit, ca-W 
sepa. of r-ethemoeVbia. Al«hemoq&'bct was cbaZy.. 
from cajhrrecxh’ba *♦ **v2 x< bre-vk-bm only b v *- 
o-raUt'cn pevre w--i t vo*u — r of the kvee^- bv-t=\* ik 
<r*-t bound to praptyna Fe b\ a ptmrepol val 

Fraore* Krt*» w 

Fret-'hn; ecivme^. VJH. Th- prett'drho sv^re;^ ef 
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pa pun. Max Bergmann and Wm F. Ross J. Biot. 1 CII,. the order of increasing dissocn coasts of the cart- 
Chem 111, 659-00(1035), cf C. A . 29. 734S*.— In r.atu- «pon dine amines Glucosvlamine-HCl is itself not esttri 


ral papain there are 2 different proteoUtK entytnes, i 
proteinase and a poly peptidase, which differ not onlv in 
their substrates but also in their behavior on oxidation 
The activity of the former is res ersible and of the fatter 


tied bv phosphate. A. P. Lothrop 

The quantitative changes in the enzymes present in the 
liver and in Tanous tissues due to impaired renal func- 
Sadimu Murata Japan J. Gastroenterol 7, C°- 


. c. ersible after oxidation The pob-pcptidasc is inhibited S7(1«35) — TIic enzymes asparaginase, amylase, glyeyl- 
bv PhNHNHti suggesting an aldehjde group, and the glranase and lipase were estd in the livers of rabbits at 


effect of I and H-Oi indicates the presence of an easily e daily intervals after extirpation of one or both kidneys 
oxidized group It is possible to differentiate between 4 These In er enzymes with the exception of the third seen 


stages of actnity for papain (l) natural enzyme, effec- to increase slightly as the te«ult of nephrectomy. 


n gelatin, without effect on synthetic substrates (or 

peptones) but capable of being activated for the latter 


C M.MrCaj 
Manganese In marine plankton L II N. Cooper 


(by IICX, HjS or thioglucose) , (2) activated natural J ifanne Biol Assoe. Untied Kingdom 20, 201-2(1935) ■— 
enzyme, effective both on gelatin and synthetic sub- The plankton from a cu — " f * .«i,.~n ri«s.J 


st rates. (3) oxidized cnxvtne (HiO» or I), no activity upon 
either type of substrate but with potential activity for 


water have 0 5 to 3 y cf 
C M. McCav 
is not reversible Andrea Mansi 


gelatin and (4) enzyme activated after oxidation, effective 3 Biochm tcrap sprr. 22, 259-70 [1035) — Hrmolvsu w 
gelatin but ineffective and incapable of being activated hypotonic solas can be stopped bv addn of hypertonic 


for s> nthetic substrates There is no evidence whether liquid to produce isotonic ci 


the essential groups of the proteinase and polypeptidase reversible 


e contained in the 


mol or whether the 2 enzymes The influence of ascorbic arid c 


But the process Is not 
A E. Merer 
the viscosity of gelibfl 


sep mol individuals The synthetic substrates used solutions Luisa Pozri _ Biochim. terap. sper. 22, 356-62 


carbon dioxide production Homer E. Staveli, L M. possible relation to scurvy is discussed A E. Meier 


Christensen and Ellis I Fulmer. J - Biol. Chen 111, 
771-63(1935) —There is an increased amt of morg 
phosphate in zynun prepns made from yeast which has 
stood for several davs at refrigerator temp and this in part 
makes these prepns more active The initial 


Biological action of metals Irradiated with the mercurf- 
qnartz lamp V. Effect of irradiated metals on the condi- 
tion of the capillaries. V. G Budilin Acta nr J stand 
86. 88-94(1935); C f. Goldberg, C. A. 29, 43S7L— Sotns 
of Fe and Cu irradiated with the Hg-quartz lamp produce 


COj production is increased by appropriate concns of oapillarj dilatation in frogs when injected subcutaneously 


NH.Cl, MgSO., NaCl and KC1 and the stead} 


Similarly, perfusion of the isolated rabbit ear with such » 


is also increased by the 1st 3 salts and bv CaCl,, NH.Cl be- soln gives evidence or a capillary relaxation VI Effect 
ingjthe most potent. NH.Cl and MgSO. increase the rate 5 of irradiated Iron and copper on the water content of the 


of CO, production m the presence of added inorg. phos- blood tbd 95-n — Intravenous injection of 10 i 


yeast cell is the optimum Pn for CO, production The content of the blood Similar effects were observed 


induction period which occurs when the concn of Zimin is sptenectomired rabbits with an increased no. of erythro- 


relatively smalt is shortened by all of the satts which cytes The viscosity of the rabbit serum also increases 
A ’’~‘ “ * under this treatment These results are interpreted ** 


increase the CO, production rate Twenty six references ... 

II The effect of ethanol upon the production of carbon signifying a shifting of water from the blood ir 

dioxide IM 1 85-90 — The production of CO, b> dried 6 sues S Morgulis 

veast, yeast juice, living yeast and zynun is increasingly Intracellular proteinase* XVI Further studies on 
decreased by vary mg concns of EtOH in the order named the activation and inhibition of proteiaases Ernst 

A 1-86% ale soln reduces the activity of zvtmn 50% Maschmann and Fries Ilelmert Btoehem Z 280, 184- 
whereasaconcn of 14% is necessary to reduce the activity 20311935); cf C A. 29, 8023* — Full details of the 
of dried yeast to the same extent The sensitivity of methods for producing activation and inhibition of proteo- 
zvtmn is not decreased by the addn of inorg phosphate lytic processes are given The reactions invotyed, bow- 

Appropnate concns of NH,C1 not only decrease the sensi- ever, are very complicated and no interpretation can be 
tiwty oi xymin toward ElOH but actually increase the gn en of them as yet. XVH. Effect of different arsenic 
rate over that produced by the salt in the absence of FtOH. 7 compounds on the activity of liver cathepsln Ernst 

III The effect of some electrolytes and of ethanol upon Maschmann ThiJ. 204-12 — Arsphenamine activates 
the phosphate content dunog fermentation Ibid 791- while solusalvarsan and benzazon inhibit the hydrolysis of 
802 —The optimum for disappearance of morg phos- gelatin by cathepsin. Arsphenamine docs not reactivate 
phile from, a zytmn lecmew.v.vm ttnxt. is6’ ta44, She ltartm eaVhvp'sm Fu-rthtrmOTr. v‘i vrAoh/rts \ht fey- 
value for hexosephosphate synthesis by living yeast The droly'is of clupein AH cathepsm organ exts give » 
time which elapses before the inorg phosphate content definite SH-test. except the digestion mixts in which the 
reaches a mm. value is markedly decreased by electrolytes, by dtoly sis has been inhibited, where tbe SH reaction li- 
the potencies or the cations being m the order NH« > a nrg , but no conclusion is drawn as to the relationship 
■/.Mg > Na > K > control > l /,Ca The time i< greatly between the 2 Neither can any conclusion be drawn as 


"lT^h" 3 *" d t! " ml "‘ s,c3d<r s, V e va . !ue of the ,n<w * to the effect of As compds because this depends 1 


phosphate content increased by relatively low concns of on thVenzyme prepn' but also^on'the'nature’of the shb- 
EtOH Th. .... rJ „ . .... f s Mwrdl « 


Effect of ultraviolet light on yeast sucrase VI. Tbf 


r? Pf 1 od . uc,lon NH.Cl, Ka and NaCI. but not yeast su erase -activating wave length region' G.Gorbaeb 
MgbO .QT CaCl,, decrease the mm steady stale valucof the andH Ruess Biochm Z 260,213-10(1935); cf C. A 


Suivne^a m ofr* ' * ?1 tent T hn Et< ^ H “ • ko . tw * m o 29 ‘ 2'^’ —Brief radiation of veast autolyrates or‘d.- 


Sium ° f *Y n,n the mo I S T- rwT pll>te * ^VratVsTbi wave len'Jth' 365^306^ causes ia increased 

8%rau^T3^ht^ h AKlirlT ° f n S H “2 10 * utTa ' e activity. The blue fluorescence of the enzvme 


• a decrease and NH.Cl has a similar effect 

that th e sti mulation of CO, production by this salt is not 
*o mcreasing the available phosphate MgSO, and 


soln ts of no consequence since this coo be intensified by 
means of e«euhn without increasing the enzyme activity 
S Morguhs 


The influence of a ttf.^.^i rrea ‘ i 5, ’“Ph^phate content The significance of phosphate esters for the progress and 

creasing the tur ♦ whirh COmpd w “V 5 ** "EuHhon of blood glu colysis H Decomposition of 
^tenfrMchwImw S?^S* te heT0Se “onophosphate in hemolyzed blood following 


a value ism the order C.HiiO. > H > phosphorylation in a reaction coupled with the dephos 
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phorylatioa of «denos!ne triphosphate. Zocl.aras Drehe. I Stodios on ftp tffiolty ttl.Uonshlp of nlml ■»>J| P>“> 
*/?. vL 7 2S0 24S-04 f 1935) : cf. C. .1. 29, S23‘ — dipeptidases. \\ . Grassinann, L. klcnk and T. Peters- 
When tiie 'hem'e monophosphate undergoes splitting Mayr. Biochem. Z. 280, 307-24 (If 4^.)* dmePtidaS 
in heronlyxcd blood it is phosphor) lated at least to the Rergmann and Zcrvas (C. A. 28, 40»h )» dipeptidase 
extent of */, at the expense of from the hi drolj-sis of spins only CO-NH combinations which have free n-amino 
adenos me t n phos ph at e . Since >t is possible that a s,n- and COOII groups While the nature of C chainstto no 
thesis accompanies this h>drol>sis, it is not improbable significance so far as the qua! process of the chr*P'idp 
that the entire H,PO, used in the phosphor) lation of the h>drolysis is concerned, this does aucct the h>dro!}-sis 
hexose monophosphate comes from this source The s quant namely Expts^ were made withdipeptida esfrom 
velocity of the esterification process varies with the conen >east or kidne) Studies of the oflmity show that this 
of the hexose ester. Both the Embden and the Neuberg vanes with different substrates* ghcylKljcine (G-G) < 
esters become phosphor) lated at the same rate, therefore, atan> Igtvcinc (A-G) < leuc> Igl) cine (L-G). The affinity 
the ketose and aldose components partake equally in this of (A-G) is 4-b times as gTcat as that of (G-G) and that 
process The presious idea of D that the monophosphate of (L-G) is at least 10 times greater than that ot A-L» 
breaks up direct lv into 1 mol triose ester and 1 mol. Although the nffimtv consts. vary with the enzyme prepns , 
tno>e is now held untenable. The phosphoT) t.ition of the (heocmiti Pj-cun es ore shifted uniformly in all instances, 
hexose monophosphate b> transference of II, TO, from and the aflinm between enryme and dipcpttde is influenced 
adenosine triphosphate is, therefore, a very essential phase 3 by the C chain to which the free Is Hi group is attached, m * 
a the combination of the partial processes of gl lies'! vs is, creasing wiih_thekrigih of the chain The nature ol C chain 


and presupposes a rephosphor>Iation of the aden)hc ocid 
This has actual!)' been shown to be the ca'c in mu«cfe 
(Tamas) and in muscle ext (Meyerhof and Lohman) D 
described a mechanism of rephosphor) lation of ndenyhc 
acid tn intact red cells as well as in hcmolyicd bfood, where 
the decompn of hexose diphosphate In the presence of 0 05 
it Js’aF is strongly accelerated by pnrnic acid, wherebv 


bearing tlie COOII group is le«s significant in detg. the 
afiimti For least dipeptidase the max. rate of hydrolysis 
is obtained with the following substrate conens. G-GO 12S 
it. G-A 0 024 it. and G-L 0 024 Af Since amino acids 
inhibit the peptide h)drofysis and the substrate affinity 
decreases tn the order L-G > A-G > G-G, the ^inhibiting 
effect of the amino acid under similar conditions must 


an increase in the easily hjdroHiable I* and a decrease of * ran - with the nature of the substrate in the order L-G < 


the directly determinable P is demonstrated. In this 
process the pyruvic acid changes to lactic acid, and the P 
ester formed is approx, equal to the lactic acid so formed 
The oxidation-reduction process between pvnivie acid and 
hexose diphosphate or triose phosphate, which is coupted 
with the resynthesis of adenosine tnpho«phate, proceeds 
much more rapidly than the oxidation -reduction between 
he tnose ester rnols The phenomenon has also been ■ 
•bserved tn minced rat muscle to which pmivic acid had 
K-en added in the presence of NaF In the fermentation 
>f jeast press juice there is an equivalence between the 
imt. of CO, set free and the amt. of HiPO, estenfied as 
nono- and diphosphates Instead of the older view, 
hat this results from a coupling of phosphors lation and 
sreakdowti of sugar, the coupling Is regarded as taking 
dace between partial fermentation processes and the 


A-G < G-G, winch has been invariably found with both 
least or kidnev diprptidases. Furthermore, indejiend- 
entli of the substrate concn , the inhibiting effect increases 
with the nature of the amino acid as follows leucine > 
vahne > alanine > cl) cine. S Morgulis 

Transformation of aromatic and of hydroaromitic 
compounds by microorganisms II. Transformation of 
qolme add and inositol Konrad Bemhauer and Bruno 
GOrhch BmcAem Z. 2S0, 304-5^1935); cf C A. 26, 
4501 — B. [Iucn»mm and Fm. gnsrrJuHim form proto- 
eateehuic acid from quinic acid. Inositol is not changed 
to on aromatic compd but the mol is split with the forma- 
tion of AcOIf and probably also of lactic acid. S M. 

Blood Iodine problem. A Sturm, K. Flatner and K. 
Maass Bioehtm 7.. 280, 3<XV-I12(ld35).— ' The tech, 
problem of blood I detn. is discussed, nnd the need of 


>liosphor> lation (with inorganic H1PO4) of adenylic acid & special tramme in carrying out thf«e analyses is empha- 
tnrmcd in the phosplior) lation of sugar by adenosine tri- <ired Blood 1 values of oxer 20 found on consecutive 
xhosphate. This explains the equivalence between the days in the quiet, fasting condition are regarded as being 
20, and estenfied HjPO„ although the estenfied HiPO, definitely hx-perthyroid. In myxedema or in congenital 
ippears partly as mono- and partly as diphosphate of athvrcosis the blosxf I remains permanently ot the low 
texose in variable proportions In blood glucolvsis and level of 3-5 S Morgulis 

probably nl'o in muscle glueolysis the repliosphori lation of The lecithin and polysaccharide symplexes. St. J. v. 
idcny he acid is coupled with the oxidation -reduction reac- Pmlechi ond R. Majmin. BrecAew. Z. 250, 413-15 

‘ between pivuxie and triose esters, whereas in fermen- (1*VJ5) — Studies on Jecithin-starch svropJeTfx show that 

>n the countin'- U with, h* mM,iinn.fh<wilMi,MMt«. 7 about 50 mols of lecithin combines with 1 mol. of starrh 


lation the coupling is with the oxidation-reduction reaction 
between Acll nnd triose ester. S Morgulis 

Activation of the proteolytic enxymogen system of the 
Stomach. Jiich. Tge and Jens Obel. Zb-vAew. Z. 2SQ, 
2t'5-. 5(1U35) — Neutral or slightly acid exts from gastric 
mucosa contain relatively little preformed coagulating 
enxvme, but with a H-lon concn. of I0'» to IQ"* the en- 
s immediately activated. Such exts. were made 


fromthestomaehofano of different animals. Activation B The low x-alues bv the Fellenbery method 
• * nS DrJv ,he Pf «bc ext duced also bv the Schwaibold-ReUh or bv Ff< 


The lecithin-glvcogen si-mplcx contains CO Sc glveogen and 
is easily sol. m 11,0 or in NaOH. The lecithin-dextrin 
symplex is also wry sol. and cantatas about 4 lecithin 
particles to 1 dextrin. S. Morgulis 

Blood Iodine values. Helmut Doennc. FiorAem. Z. 
2S0, 442-7(1035) — The blood I values obtatned bv the 
open combustion method are considered to be correct 
n be repro- 


t concn. of 10~‘, and its velocity in- 


approaehes a H-5. 

croases with the II -ion concn . but not in the same manner 
lor the different animals. The xjmogen is much more 
stable m an oik. medium than the actne enxvme pxepn. 

Th e state of the glycogen Inside the cell, A'tenmy 


— -Reith or bv Pfeifer's method, 

H these arc rroperlv earned out. On the other hand, the 
higher values found by the “closed ’* combustion procedure 
is attributed to traces of unused oxidation reagent which 
in acid medium set free I, from the KI Another source of 
error in the closed svstein is the incomplete removal of Cl 
8 - the presence of traces of org impunties._ S, M. 




-V. S.o,,™. z. - SO, w,ihm ft, 

mot. fn range clupein contains groups which react with 
Ri'TOgen. 1 urthermore, in a mm. of clupein, glycogen 
and nnckh: acid in definite proportions and at On 7.0 a 
symplex is actually produced consisting rf all 3 compo- 
Th ' amt. of nucleic acid must not exceed the avail, 
'"^‘nnnme In the fish sperm nuclei no such ter. 
system can be formed. S. Morgulis 


Makoto Takamatsu. J. Btofkm. (japan) 22. 203-11 
(1*135). — A study of the I/iooMur egg shows that the 
rehtive IftO contents decrease in the course of develop- 
ment, both in the embno and in the jellv, but increase in 
the pens it clime fluid. The latter has a fn of about C .9. 
7 0. The total ash content reaches a max. at the middle 
period of development (3-4 weeks) nnd its compn is 
recorded. The total N content of the embryo decreases 
gradually while the nonprotein N increases. There U a 
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marled r 


n the creatine and creatinine content, after ’ genasc system is attained at 44-50 mm. Hg{6-8%0»), and 


the second week of incubation, while the urea gradually 
falls to about */«, an increase was found in the purine N, 
also in the arginine and histidine N fraction but most 
noticeably in the 1> sine N The studs of the egg enr>-mes 
shows a very do«e similarity to the situation found m the 
bird or reptile egg, the glj cogenase and gl> ccrophosphatase 
activity being especially strong S Morguhs 

The liberation of arginine in proteolysis Slngekazu « veraible. 
Kamiya J. Btochem (Japan) 22, 2ti3-. t (1935) . — In * 

the digestion of casein or gelatin by pepsin followed by 
erepsin the total arginine is set free, whereas by the en- 
zymic action of pepsin, trypsin, then erepsin only */i of 
this ammo acid is thus bberated The argimne detn was 
earned out by means of the highly specific a nrmase -urease 
procedure or by means of flavianic acid The result* by 
both methods agreed S. Morgulis 


. . greater tensions, up to 713 mm., the Oj utilization is 
neither increased nor inhibited. At pa greater than 7 A 
the max. O- utilization is still at the same (‘ ’critical”) 
tension but in this case the Oj at higher tensions inhibits 
the oxidation progressively with increasing Or tension 
The toxic effect is exerted on the enzyme only in the pres 
enre cf the succinic acid, and the injurious effect is lfre- 
_ ible. S Morguli* 

The esterase activity of human blood plasma Bo 
Vablquist. Stand Arch Physiol. 72, 133-00(1035) — To 
decide whether human plasma contains a specific choline 
esterase or the hy drolysiS is brought about by the ordinary 
lipase, a 'tudy was made by various methods. Cata- 
phoretically both activities moved strictly parallel in the 
elec field and independently of the migration of the 
albumin and globulin Similarly quinine, atoxyl and 


Studies on the blood Pn estimated by the glass electrode 3 physostigmme inhibited the action of the esterase i 


method II Effects of anticoagulants on the pa of the 
blood Hisato Yoshimura J Biochem (Japan) 22, 
279-95(1935) , cf. C. A. 29, 4432‘ —Five % K,C,0. t 5% 
Na citrate, 1% Nal\ 2% NaP + 1% &Cd>i. 0 5% hiru- 
din or I%hepann when added to blood in the proportion 
of 1 10 has no effect on the p B of freshly drawn blood 
Addn of the same proportion of 10% KiCjOt causes a 
marked shift in the blood to the all side, whereas with 2% 
NaF. or 3% NaF + 1% K.CjO, or 10% Na citrate the 
shift is to the acid side KiCjO, is the most suitable anti- 
coagulant because it hardly affects the pa in the concn. 
used and, by suppressing glucolysis, it prevents the acid 
change It is recommended to add 2% K»C,0, to blood 
in the ratio of 1 9, to sep the plasma, especially from 
leucocytes, at room temp within an hr. and to estimate 
the pn on this plasma Does the #>h of the blood change 
g clotting? Ibtd 297-302(1935) —In blood clotting 


during cl. _ 
at 16 s there Is no shift to the acid side On the contrary, 
the acid change is found in blood m which clotting has 
been prevented by means of an anticoagulant S M. 

The mechanism of anaerobic decomposition of hexose- 
phosphonc acids by animal tissues III Simple hy- 
drolysis of hexosephosphortc acids by phosphatase 
Takehiko Takahashi J Biochem (Japan) 22, 303-21 
(1935), cf. Nakamura, C. A. 29, 25S9' — Formation of 


matter what substrate was employed (acetylcholine . 
butynn or Me butyrate) . Parallel detns. of choline and 
tnbutyrin esterase activity were made on different indi 
viduals under a great variety of conditions The correla- 
tion of all these results was so great that the correlation 
coeff. was 0 92 * 0 02 All 3 modes of attack on this 
problem indicate, therefore, that there is no specific acetyl- 

choline esterase The esterase content is not appreciably 

10% Na citrate the 4 affected by ingestion of food, muscular exercise, nervous 
excitement, menstruation or pregnancy. Under condi- 
tions of abnormal muscular spasms such as bronchial 
asthma or ulcus ventnruh the values are relatively low but 
still within the normal range Only in tuberculosis is the 
esterase content abnormally low. The esterase appar- 
ently can only act to protect the organism against an 
accumulation of acetylcholine in the blood. S. M. 
The influence of heavy water on the development of 


AcCHO is not apparently a 


amphibian eggs. Hans H. Ussing Stand Arch 
Physsol 72, 193-8(1935). — A concn. of DjO above 5% 
retards the segmentation of frog eggs, the retardation 
increasing rapidly with rising concn At concns above 
30%, normal segmentation no longer occurs, and at 25%, 
development stops at the first or second cleavage division 
Eggs from Bufo nrtdts developed normally and hatched m 
4 da>s in 10% D,0, but in 30 and 40% the development 


production of hexosemonophosphonc acid from bexose 
diphosphate by autolyzed tissue The monophospbonc 
acid and free sugar can be produced directly by the simple 
hydrolysis of the ester by phosphatase S Morgulis 
Chemical Btudies of the proteins of foodstuffs V. 
The contents of cystine and tryptophan. Tetsuo Tomi- 
yama J Biochem (Japan) 22, 341-2(1935); cf C.A. 
29, 4390' — Silkworm pupa protem contains 0 86% cys- 
tine, 3.83% c> stine + methionine, 1 50% tryptophan 7 
The proteins of sardine and of soybean contain of these 
substances 0 76, 3 «0 and 1 40%; and 1 05. 3.01 and 
resp S Morgulis 

The Bence-Jones proteins Hikoya Tsulsui. J. 
Btochem (Japan) 22 , 343—50(1935).- — The material was 
obtained from a patient who, on x-ray txamn , revealed 
general atrophy of the entire skeletal system A protem 
substance was found in his tirme which differed from e 
ordinary protem only by its peculiar heat behavior The 
substance was prepd by warming the urine acidified with 
AcOH to 55' and sepd by centrifuging The ppt., 
washed with H,0 and ftlc , has 13 50-13 75% N. 0 30- 
0 4 1 % S and 5 04% ash Dissolved in 0 1 A T NaOH it has 
a [a| o *■ —95 78 Its isoclec point is at p B 4 72. A 
complete analysis of its amino acid compn shows that the 
mamrao fraction in different samples constitutes 203- 


;. phenomenon in the 6 proceeded normally for 24 hrs , then the eggs all died 


The Oi consumption of Bufo eggs from the same batch 
shows great uniformity The eggs w 30% D,0 show the 
same Oj consumption as those in H,0 for the first 14 hrs 
of development, when it gradually decreases to zero during 
the next 24 hrs . S. Morguhs 

Osmosis in living cells and change in weight G. 
Pallister School Set. Rev, 17, 136(1935). O. R 

Osmosis through living cells G Pallister School 
Set Rev. 17, 136(1935). O Remmuth 

Some experiments with amylase. C O. Bjorling 
Svens* Farm Ttd 39, 453-7, 470-4, 485-92, 601-4 
(1935); cf Ohlsson and Rosfn, C A. 29, 1200* —The 
amylase extd from ungerminated grain attacks starch and 
yields maltose and a substance which by all the phjs 
and chem tests proved to be starch A R. Rose 

Phosphate exchange in glucolysis Ilans v Euler and 
Ragnar Vestui. Siensk Kem. Ttd. 47, 231(1935) — 
In German Cozymase loses its function in fermentation 
if heated but the activation of glucolysis is not altered 
In the sy«tem Muscle ext + glycogen + hexose phos- 
phate + eozymase, it makes no difference if the cozymase 
is heated or not A R. Rose 

Purification of the active phosphatase found m dog 
feces Arthur R Armstrong Btochem. J. 29, 2020-2 
(1935).— A method is described for the prepn. of a very 


VRce* ■ n iiicinoa is aeseriDea iot xne prepn. oi a verj 

r tSe N Digestion with pepsin for 4 hrs 9 active phosphatase contg powder from feces The yield 

results in comp'ete conietsion to peptone, subpeptone and ' " c - "■ * • — 

, Digestion with trypsin results in the liberation 
or 4i /0 oi the total N as ammo N in 48 hrs S M 
Oxygen utilization in the vital oxidation of succinic acid 
in relation to the pn and oxygen tension A study of the 
*?** *f bon , JOrgcn Lehmann Skand. 

Arch Physiol 72 78-91(1935) -At Pn less than 7 4 the 
max utilization of Oj by a succinic acid-succinic debydro- 


i 0.1-0 5 g /kg. feces of material contg 130-185 X J 0’ 
units per g. (estn by the phenyl phosphate method) 
The only optimum pa range for the enzyme was around 
9 6 The max activation by Mg** was below 0 0003 if- 
.. E. W. Scott 

Liver glycogen n. Acyl derivatives and “regener- 
ated” glycogens David J Bell and Hans Kosterlitz- 
Btochem J 29,2027-30(1935), cf C.A. 28,6735*: 29, 
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Rabbit and fish liver glycogens <1,<1 not appear to 1 bash of the no. of moles hydrolyzed Irercab tint IshxmtA 

undergo any degradation when acctylated or benzoylated no specificity w its attack on glyceride m • Z- 
and then regenerated from these acyl derivs. The or*. P chains of different lengths. C. J. 


and then regenerated from these acyl ------ -- - 

contents of these glycogens were low and decreased otter 
the above treatment. Glycogen triacetate and tnben- 
zoate prepd. from fish or rabbit glycogen possessed the 
same properties. Ill- The molecular units of fish and 
rabbit glycogen David J. Bell, Ibid. 2031-5 — Both 
fish and rabbit gly cogens were shown by means of methy lo- 
tion to have the same structure. Hydrolysis of the 
completely methylated glycogens gate tctramethylglueo- 
pytatiose, 2,3,6-trimethylglueose and dimethy lglucoses 
and showed that both glycogens were built up of un- 
branched chains of 12 glucose units E W Scott 

The inhibition of respiration by cyanide. Win E van 
ffeyn ingen. Bxochem J 29, 2036-0(1933) —The res- 
piration of liver, kidney and spleen slices in OOI^jJ . . . 

phosphate-saimemrdium was inhibited to the extent of <5- 3 demonsti 
85% by 0 001 if HCN and 80-90% by 0 01 AT HCN pigment 
The discrepancy between there results and the much 
lower results of Dixon and Elliott (C A 24, SI2) was due 
to several factors, e g , the loss of HCN from the media 
and the high phosphate ccmcn used by D. and E 

E. W. Scott 

A water-soluble precursor of choline found in the kidney 
and other tissues Frederick J. Booth Btochem. J. 29, 


Occurrence of decomposition products of chlorophyll 
III. Isolation of pyrroporphynn from beef bile. Paul 
Rothcrnund J Am Chem Soc 57, 2179-80(1935), 
cf. C A 29, 839* — Pyrroporphy itn (I) was found in beef 
bile under physiol conditions, its quantity changed onlv 
very slightly with the season of the sear, traces of copro- 
porphynn (n) were also always present. The sepn. 
from phylloerythrin and from other pigments in bile was 
performed bv fractionation of an FtiO ?xt of the pigment 
with HCI It is assumed that the occurrence of I in beef 
bile is due to decompn of chlorophyll, while the presence 
of II is accounted for by the decompn of hemoglobin 
No evidence for the presence tn bile of other chlorophyll 
porphyrins could be obtained . neither was it possible to 

• the occurrence of other porphyrins from blood 

. C J West 

Action of light rays (ultraviolet) on the skin and ac- 
cumulation of cholesterol Angel H Roffo Com pi 
rend 201, 5G9-8(1°35) , cf C A 29. 507* —White rats 
which had their backs or ears exposed to the sun or ultra- 
violet showed a marked increase in cholesterol as compared 
with those areas not exposed Julius White 

ini, -mi-- -it . , ... — . Flavinphosphoric acfd from the fiver H TheorcII, 

2071-6(1935); cf. C A. 29, 6911*. — An extremely water- 4 p Kamrr, K. SchSpp and P Frei Belt Chtm Ada 18, 


sol substance (I) with chem properties which indicated 
that it was the choline ester of sphingosinephosphoric acid 
was isolated from fresh kidney tissue by pptn. as the IlgCl, 
double salt The double salt was sol. in cold water (<!*) 
and was purified by repeated pptn. with HgCli The 
water-sol ester of choline isolated from fresh brain and 
liver tissue possessed properties similar to I. I had no 
action on the esennized frog rectus It was decompd by 
acetylation, apparently forming acetylcholine. 

E. W. Scott 

Total plasma protein in normal and fasting rats. W. C 
Cutting and R. D Cutter. Am. J. Physiol. 113, 150-8 
(1035) — A perfusion method for detg total blood vol of 
rats is described. By the use of this method and an estn 
of the concn of protein in the blood, the total plasma pro- 
tein of a rat can be measured. During fasting the total 


1022-0(1935), cf C A 29, 255S* Julius White 
Sterols as starting material for hormones, vitamins and 
other physiologically Important compounds A Windaus 
Xacfir. Get If m Gottingen, ifath -phvnk Klasse Iff, 
IN S J, 1, No- 7 , 59-83(1935) Julius White 

Giraly Pereira, D Jose La ciclopoy csis en el organiMiio 
animal Madrid. Victonano Suarez 101 pp l‘tas 0 

B— METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STAVZ.EVR KVEZHCT 

A simple arrangement for the study of the absorption of 
electric waves in passing through the body G Petrucct 
A 'uotv cimento 12, 301-7(1935). — This arrangement per- 
mits the detn. of the absorption by tissue of the human 


plasma protein decrease is proportional to time. The 6 body of waxes several cm. in length. The absorption of 


protein of lymph resembles that of pla«ma in its compn 
and its probable entrance into the same bodily activities 
E. D. Walter 

Isolation of phosphocholine from beef Uver. Fumito 
Inukai and Waro Nakahara. Proc. Imp. Acad (Tokyo) 
11, 269-1(1935); Sci. Papers Inst. Phys. and Chem 
Research 28, 10-13(2935). — A yield of 0 3 g. of phospho- 
eholme as the cryst^picrate was obtained from 200 kg. of 


NaCl solns shows a min. at 6% This behavior is related 
to the dielcc. const, of thes^ solns J. B. Austin 
Determination of blood urea by enzymic action and 
direct aesslerization. Adolfo E. Raices Rev. med 
qvtr. palol. fementno 5, 531—10(1935). — To 5cc. of tung- 
stic acid bicod filtrate in a test tube, add 2 drops of acetate 
buffer (25 g. Na acetate in 75 cc HiO -f- 1 cc glacial 
acetic acid, made up to 100 cc. with H«0) and 1 cc. of 


fresh beef liver. The crystals softened at 225* and m. 7 urease ext. dild. 1:10 Keep in the water bath at 50° for 


Elementary analysis agreed well with the theoreti- 
cal. Expts. indicated that the crystals were an addn. 
eoropd. of 1 mol. of picnc acid and 2 mols. of phosphoric 
choline ester. The picrate of the synthesized compd. 
showed no depression of m. p. when mixed with the pic- 
rate of the naturally isolated substance. R. P. W. 

Ricinus lipase. Its nature and specificity. Herbert E 


mKi k n f ^ d Pi E< HaIey - Chem. Soc. 57, B Shake for V, hr and filter with suction This filtrate, 

M19-21 (1935) .—A dry, stable and highly active prepn. of ’ — 

Kicinar bpase (I) has been obtained from hulled castor 
beans by extg. the fat with low-boiling petr. ether, pulver- 
izlng and sifting the residue of the bean through a 60-mesh 
***** 'WM? 0.1 -g. sample, a sample freshly prepd. 

showed 86% hydrolysis of olive oil, while a sample 10 *», nn avy . , s uesenoed 

i° hydrolysis A HiO-in-oU and illustrated which indicates the action of the circulatory 
emulsion appears tp be desirable for I action; the forma- system. W H. Boynton 

turn of this emulsion is aided by shaking and by lower 9 tt _ ton . 

temps of incubation. Rates of hydroly sis of a variety of 
oils of vegetable and animal origin are reported for study 
on the nature of action and specificity of I Under the 


i- (or for 25 mm at room temp.), shaking 2 o 
times Transfer, after cooling, to a 23-ec graduated test 
tube Add 1 cc. ghatti gum sole. (2%) and 2 5cc. Nessfer 
reagent; make up to 25 cc.; compare with the usual 
standard made up with (NIDjSOi. The urease ext. is 
prepd a« follows: to 15 g. of NHj-free permutue add 100 
cc. of 0 001 N HiSOi, 30 g urease and 150 cc. glycerol. 
Shake for >/t hr and filter with suction This filtrate, 
slightly turbid, is very active and can be kept at room 
temp, without alteration for several months. 

, E S G. Barron 

A simple apparatus for demonstrating the action of the 
heart and circulation of the blood. Ralph J. Shaw. 
Science Education 19, 103-1(1935). — An app. is described 


czptl. conditions, I catalyzed the hydroly sis of the follow- 
ing ous, listed in order of decreasing percentage hydrolysis 
a given tune : peanut, castor, corn, cottonseed, soy- 


after a 


? h J e ' ,mseed * ncot’s-foot , peach kernel, coco- 
nut, whale, fish and sperm. An analysis of the data c ' 


Economy of urine investigations. H. Microscopic 
exa min ation of urinary sediments. Paul Schuet 
Pkorm Ztc. 80, 909, 922-4(1935); cf. C. A. 25, 51S4 — 
Microscopical methods have been critically examd. and 
improvements suggested when apparently needed for 
eventual use in phartnaeopoeial revision. W. O. E 
Determination of glucemia. I. Deproteimzahon by 
cadmium hydroxide. Christian Dumazert Bull soc 
(him. biol 17, 1163-70(1935) —See C A 27, 4&>7 Jl' 
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lodometric microdetennination of glucemia Ibid l£7f- 1 the N in a 5-I0-<c. aliquot of the filtrate. For plasma the 

7 — See C A 29, 73C6« L E. Gilson — " J *" *" ’ 

Acid base equilibrium {of the blood] and Henderson’s 
equation D D Van Slyke Bull sot chim. tiol, 17, 

1184-6(1935) —Reply to Reding, el al , C. A. 29, 2989‘. 

L, E Gilson 

The Donaggio reaction G Sollazzo’and V. Cortese. 

Boll chtm farm 74, 625-37(1935 ).— Expts confirmed 
the Donaggio phenomenon as one of pure colloidal protec- 


procedure is as follows Dll 1 ce. plasm 
vol flask, det the total N in 2 cc and correct for the non- 
protem N. Measure another sample, usually 1 cc., into a 
50 -cc. flask, add 2 cc. pa ■* 7.0 buffer and sufficient Naj- 
SOj soln to give a final concn of 22 05% Mil well, let 
stand 1 hr at room temp, and filter until clear. Det. the 
N in the filtrate. The stock Na«SO« soln is prepd. by 
dissolving 650 g. of the cryst. salt in J^l Det. by 


caused by a thyomne-molybdate lake Pos urines s titration of 20 cc the amt. of 0 1 Al NaOH required for 


showed no diminution in reaction after putrefaction for 1 5- 
30 days but became neg when subjected to the action of 
pepsin and AcOH A substance giving a pos reaction 
was isolated from pos urines by pptu with abs ale This 
substance was water so! and was pptd with NaCl, FcCl,, 
tannic and picric acids but gave no xanthoproteic or biuret 
reactions Helen Lee Gruehl 


neutralization. Add the ealed amt. to 080 cc and make 
up to vol. Det., by igniting the residue from 2 cc , the 
exact concn and calc the no of cc to prep 50 cc of 
22 05% The stock soln. should be kept at about 40". 
For the fractionation of the urinary protein, measure into 
each of five 50-cc vol flasks 5 cc. of the buffer and 5.35, 
7 1, 8 9, 11 02 and 12 1 g. Na,SO,. add to each 10-40 e< 


Gravimetric method for the determination of fat and 3 urine (depending upon protein concn ), keep 1 hr. at 37*, 


cholesterol in blood G Gorbach and R. Kadner. 
Mikrochemte 18, 206-71(1935) — Bang’s methods (C A. 
12, 2333 , 13, 2216) for detg fats and lipoids in blood have 
been much used and have undergone various modifications 
(cf Rappaport, C. A 29, 1477*) In this paper a new 
microextn app is described which permits further im- 
provement Details concerning the procedure are given. 

W T. H. 

Sugar determination by the femeyatude electrode 
Philip A Shaffer and Ray D. Williams J. Biol Ckem 
111, 707-23(1935) — A method is described for the detn. 
of reducing sugars by the fem-ferrocyamde electrode by 
which satisfactory results are easily and conveniently 
obtained over a wide range of sugar concns , if interfering 
substances are absent Blood sugar may be detd on as 
small a quantity as 0 02 to 0 05 cc of blood if the filtrates 
areprepd by Zn(OH)i pptn and the method gives approx . 
correct values for “true sugar ’’ The method is appli- ’ 
cable to the analysis of similar quantities of other solus 
It is not advocated as a substitute for satisfactory titn- 
metnc or colonmetnc procedures unless the no of analyses 
to be made, the vol of blood available or other circum- 
stances justify its choice For only occasional analyses or 
in the hands of workers not somewhat familiar with the 
technic of potential measurements, it would be less satis- 
factory than the standard methods now generally used e 
A P. Lothrop 

A new method of extraction of nucleoprotems V 
Ducceschi and A Cardin Bwchtm tcrap sper 22,265-8 
(1935) —Pancreas tissue was kept with 10 parts of a 1% 
formaldehyde soln at 37° for 24 hrs The following 
extn gave a purer product than extn of untreated pan- 
creas ... A E Meyer 

Gastne analysis by fractionated testing Marie Par- 
mentier, R Letulle and G Berg£s Presse mfd 43, 581-3 3 
(1935) — The technic is described and the advantages are 
pointed out A. E Meyer 

Colonmetnc methods for the determination of urinary 
protein, plasma protein, urinary and plasma albumin and 
for the serial salhrg out of these proteins H/lding 
Berglund and Walter deM Scnver AclaMed Scani 86, 
82-7(1935) — Measure I— 10 cc unne into a I5-cc. centri- 
fuge tube calibrated at 10 cc Dil with H,0, if necessary, f 
to 10 cc vol Add 1 cc 50% tnchloroacetic acid, leave 
10 mm at room temp and 10 min at 50*, centrifuge 10-30 
™ to pack down the coagulum, decant, wash 4 times 
with 4% tnchloroacetic acid, mixing each time and leaving 
in a water bath at 50* before centrifuging Dissolve the 
W* m V; 2 dr , o , P350 % NaOH and dil tothelO-cc markwith 
iliu Det. N by the Fohn-Wu method man aliquot To 
“JL,% N «nne divide 400,000 (if the standard 


filter clear and analyze 5-10 cc. of the filtrate for N 
Total N — N fraction 1 — fibrinogen N J N fraction 1 — N 
fraction 2 *= euglobulin N, N fraction 2 — N fractton3 = 
psendoglobulin-I N ; N fraction 3 — N fraction 4 =■ 
pseudoglobuhn-II N; N fraction 4 — N fraction 5 *■ 
albumin-I N and N fraction 5 = albumin-II N S M 
An approximately quantitative method for the determi- 
nation of stereoporphyrins I Boas B tor hem. Z 280, 
1 227-31(1935) — The acetone and ale. employed m the 
purification of feces dissolve out appreciable quantities of 
porphyrin which should not be neglected The various 
porphyrins (copra-, deutero- and proto-porphyrin) are 
extd from the ether soln.’ by shaking with 0 1, 0 4 or 
2 to 5% HCl, resp. The no of times this must be re- 
peated with a specified amt. of the acid until the soln no 
longer shows the absorption band is utilized as a measure 


nyik and E B. Hatz Biothem Z. 280, 242-7(1935) — 
Sat a measured quantity of defibrmated blood with CO, 
drive off excess CO with N», set the bound CO free with 
K,F«(CN)i and the CO is carried off in a stream of N, into 
a soln. of KBr in FdClj (reaction - PdCl, + CO — Pd + 
COClf) which causes the sepn of an equiv quantity of 
metallic Pd The finety divided Pd is taken up in a 
measured amt of standard 0 02 N KBrOj and acidified 
An equiv amt. of Bn is set free which reacts forming Pd- 
Br» The excess Br, is detd. titrometrically with 0 02 A 
NaiAsOi One cc 0 02 A KBrO. = 0 224 cc CO and 
1 34 cc. CO = 1 g hemoglobin The calcn is, therefore, 
(o - ft) X 22 4/1 34 ■= g % hemoglobin, where o and 6 = 
cc NaiAsOi soln used in the blank and the detn , resp 
S Morgulis 

Method lor the determination of carbon In biological 
fluids F. Lauersen and K. Voit Btochcm Z. 280, 276- 
85(1935) — A combustion train is described for oxidizing 
org material in a slow stream of dry, CO, free air, and 
passing the CO, formed through Ba(OII), The amt of 
Ba(OH), used up 19 measured by titration with 0 01 A 
HCi trith Toshiro’s mixed indicator The acid is added 
until an intense red color 13 produced and the excess is 
titrated back with 0 01 A NaOH until the color changes to 
a grass green. The prepn and method for keeping of the 
Ba(OH), soln are discussed S Morgulis 

A systematic study of the value of different hypophysis 
stains with comments on the number of the anterior lobe 
epithelial cells and their reciprocal relations A. L 
Burgdorf Endoknnologie 16, 148-60(1935) —Three 

types of staining on formalin fixed material, namely/ 
hematoxylin eosin, methylene blue-eosra and staining of 


was ter of onVC ~'“7 \» -- the colloids (Kraus), are sufficient for all purposes of detn 

reaHvn^m^i product of the unknown colorimeter 9 In normal human hypophyses the relation between the 

Todet thTarnf urm r e ana, ^ ed acd voi ol “hquot. aeidophile, chief and basophde cells is 30 8 45 8 23 4 


J®*? * he afhiunm fraction in the urine, weigh out 11 02 
*! ’ 5 e “ ,fal „NajSO« into a 50-cc. vol. flask, add 5 

° f ^ 7 0 UW0 cc urine, depending upon 
frf!,nemil n . CC ?w l . D '’, mark, keep at 45 * and shake 
®" ul J 1 * has all dissolved Leave at room 
Su ?wu TOt the y°f ■ ‘hen aft" 1 hr. filter through 
doubte thickness until a clear filtrate is obtained Det. 


- basophde c „ „ - 

The granules of both chromophile cell types (aeidophile 
and basophile) are specifically secretory in nature 

S Morgulis 

Barbiturates. XI Further contributions to methods 
of barbital research Charles R, Lmegar, James M 
Dille and Theodore Koppanvi 3. Am Pkarm Assoc 24, 
847-52(1935) ; cf C.A. 29, 888*. — Two practical methods 
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of clearing highly colored urines lor tie purpose of detg. 1 should be based on 30 or more tests, buffered lactose 
bJbitmates are described: (1) Add 2 g. Na molybdate broth, generally, ts just as productive as standard lactose 
per 25*cc. of once and sufficient 20-30% HjSO, to produce broth Brilliant green lactose bile broth, brilliant green 
a heavy green ppt.. filter and ext. the filtrate with CHCb lactose bile agar and ferrocyawde-citrate a«r were among 
as usual, the method does not destroy barbital and is the media tested. . £ 'French 

- ’ - * a Selective media for eoh aerogenes isolation. C. C. 


effective in removing pigments from certain coned, unne — - — - --- ®— , 

specimens, but is inferior to the following one. (2) Add Ruchhoft and John F. baton J. Am. Mater Jiff*** 
5 cc of 10% Cu sulfate soln. to 25 cc. of unne, mate alt. Assoc. 27, 1134—42(1935). — Of all the trial media studied 
with 10 cc. of 10% Na tungstate soln , mix, filter, add 4 cc. 2 standard lactose broth showed the biggest productivity, 
of 5% H-SO. to 30 cc. of filtrate, let stand about 20 min.. Brilliant green bile medium has been studied as a con- 
filter and ext. 25 cc. of filtrate with CHCli as usual, firmatory medium. Of the other media only the fuchsine 

Unne has a limited buffering capacity manifested in the broth and pos'tbly the methylene blue-bromocresol purple 

conversion of Na barbital into the acid form even in alt. broth are considered worthy of further sttidv 
urines; the amt of barbital so converted ts inversely pro- 

portional to the amt of Na barbital originally added to the Sugar decomposition of dysentery bacflU A. Itnida. 
unne. Large vols of blood (after Fotin-Wu pptn ) can be Japan Z Mikrobiol Path 29, 931-41(1935} —U. found 
extd. with CHC1. without obtaining interfering materials that the pu increased from . 9 to 8.2 15 da>s after the 

in the ext even after conen. The liquid -air method of 3 cultivation of various d>«entery types in peptone water 

direct extn of barbiturates can now be apptied to the without sugar I. S. Vim 


central nervous system after removing the phospholipides Bacterial decompn of the rubber in the latex of Hevea 
horn the CHCb ext with MejCO A. P -C. _ (Spence) 30 Analysis of small quantities of gas (Bruce) 

The estimation of ascorbic acid by titration. Earle W 
McHenry and Murray Graham. Biochem J . 29, 2013-19 

(1935) cl C.A 29,5472*.— Important modifications in the D— BOTANi 

titration procedure of Harris and Ray (C A . 27 , 4279) were thomas c Phillips 

described, i e., Soln of the indophenol (1) in a phosphate 

buffer 7 j 2, its standardization against FeSO<. (NII«)jSO«. 4 Plant-growth substances XVI The coasbtution- 
diln of this soln 15-20 tunes when small amts, of specificity of heteroauiin Fntr Kfigl and D G F R. 
ascorbic acid (H) were estd , triple extn. of the sample Kostennans Z physiol Chem 235, 201-16(1935), 

.L •>&> y™/-, On XT 1 rOV n J on TOOT! no i/n 


with 3% CCfiCOiH and addn of KCN m small 


cf C A 29, 7997* — Heteroatixin t iadole-3- acetic add) 


during the extn. Interfering plant pigments were removed has the same physiot. action as the more complex auxins 


: over CHCU which reddened as 
;ent or (2) by extn of the ext 


and b in deflecting the growth of oat eoleop tiles The only 
grouping it has in common wi*h the other 2 auxins ts the 


with BuOH or AmOH before titration Vegetable tissues COiH However, auxins a and b are rendered inactive by 
contained appreciable amts, of reversibly oxidized II 5 esterification with MeOH, while the Me ester of hetero- 
Several vegetables gave an increased titration value after auxm retains more than */i the activity of the free acid, 
short heating or after acid hydrolys'S, presumably because With increasing size of alkyl groups in the COiH the ac- 
of the liberation of II from a water -sol. compd. insot in the tivity decreases at about the same rate, and with a secondary 

extg. soln E. W. Scott alkyl (Me,CH) the decrease is much greater than with 

A jnicrochemical test for choline and its esters in tissue primary alkyl (Pr). Possibly the activity of the esters is 
extracts Frederick J. Booth. Btochem. J 29,2064-6 due to a partial sapon whereby the active acid is liberated. 

(1935) — Choline (I) in 1 50,000 concn. in tissue exts. On the other hand, a comparison of auxin a with hetero- 

could be identified as the penodide. Florence's reagent auxin shows that both have dissocn. coasts of the same 

(1 65 g. KI, 2 54 g. I, water, 30 g.) 3 drops was added to I 6 order of magnitude. A no of derivs. were prepd. for the 
drop of the unknown. Acetylcholine gave the test after 2 purpose of detg the effect of various substituents, or other 

min. hydrolysis with 1% NaOH. The water-sol. pre- modifications, on the activity of heteroauxin By estenfi- 

cuisor of I gave no ppt. with Florence's reagent. The cation of mdoIe-3-acetic acid with CHiN,, McCHN, and 

sensitivity of this test for choline could be increased 100- EtCHN, the Me, El and Fr esters were prepd. as oils and 

fold by concn. of the tissue ext. E W. Scott punfied as pt crates, m. 125*. 84° and 105 \ resp. The iso- 

The new color reaction of vitamin A. Jeno Rosenthal Pr ester was obtained from the A? salt and Me, CHI 

and Janos Erdelyi. Btochem. J. 29, 2112-13(1935); cf. ( picrate , m. 100-1*). Me 2 A-dthydro\ndole-3 -acetate 

C A. 29, 5470*, 6265L— In reply to Anderson and Levine {pt crate, m. 178°) was obtained by hydrogenation of Me 

(C. A. 29, 4793*), R. and E. point out that guaiacol (I) 7 mdole-3-acetate in EtOII with HCtand PtOj catalyst, and 
must be added to the new color test for vitamin A (II) sapond to the free acid (picrate, m. 16S*) Me Z-methyl- 

when a detn. of II is earned out, since carotene does not mdole-3 -acetate, m. 65*. was obtained by CHtN* methxla- 

give a color when I is present and the color obtained is twn ol the free acid. S-Etli\hndcle -3 -acetic acid. m. I0Q- 

quite stable and easily measured «■ ™ c — ♦» '• ■» • - • • • • • •• 


• — .. ... *V ” prepd by condensing homolevulinie acid with 

c,Z,r„ modlfica , t10 . 11 of *? e of FltNiH* and refluxing the phenylhydrazone m EtOH with 

S n S e / ?■ H* W '?- HjSOt, and 5-methyhndole-3^cetic acid, m. 151 *, by the 

iU ' m i A, t fnt '* a 2 h same treatment of the hydrazone from Et formylpropio- 


scence wnea urojmn is present, t. M. Symines 172-3° obtained from levulmic acid and #>-MeC s H»NiH| 
rx? j- n \‘ n w 01 ? 1176 “ stttaii quantities of substance and reduction with SnCIj, n-(d'-radolvl) -propionic acid 
(braos) 7 . Methods of observing electrophoresis of bac- m. 102* (picrate, m. 146 - 7 °), 0-indob lcarboxyhc acid 6- 


tena, blood corpuscles, etc. (Waelsch) 2. 

* Apparatus for preparing extracts from living organic 
materials. Henri tJ. Sauvage. Fr. 784,430, July 22, 

C— BACTERIOLOGY 

LAWRENCE H JAMES 

productivities of certain culture media R. E. 


m. 102* (ptcrate, m. 146-7°), 0-indob lcarboxyhc acid, 0- 
indoly 1 propionic acid, n-indolylcarboxy lie acid, 0-indotyl- 
lactic acid and fl-mdolylpyruvic acid. In general, where 
the acids had biol. activity, this was diminished or de- 
9 stroyed by esterification, and hydrogenation of the indole 
ring destroyed activity. Where the a-Me deriv was 
active the a-Et deriv. was inactive. Since tryptophan is 
undoubtedly the parent substance from which heteroauxin 
is derived, some of the intermediate products might be 


“252r 


tests of value. The quant, measure of productivity 


tion m the benzene nng is less deleterious than methvla- 
tion m the pyrrole nng. It appears that there axe "sensi- 
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live regions'* in the mol m which the slightest alteration 1 dttnngthe dry 
diminishes acuntj , while other repons are comparatively 
indifferent A. W. Dox 

Recent advances in science plant physiology. Walter 
‘Miles Science Progress 50, 313-17(1935) — A review of 
recent work on growth hormones in plants J S II 
Carrying out the Went auxin test m daylight II Sod- 
Brr dent Min Ges 55,231-4(1035) —A procedure 


; the pressures ranged from approx 
40 to~00 atm" and were very high as compared to other 
plants The osmotic pressure of the sea water surround- 
ing the plants was approx, const. (35 atm ) throughout the 
season The osmotic pressure of the soil sola was 20 435 
atm K. D Jacob 

Respiration of the roots and leaves of the nee plant 
(Oryra satin L ). F Baptista J. Indian e - 


■Grating the use of a dark room is described L I* M. * ’ 5 ^(iud5) —The 

Callus and root formation by 0 indolylaceftc acid F. ^ * IT ' r 

Laibach Bff dev' bold* Ges 55, 35*1-414 (1935) — -0- 
Indol) lacetic acid in lanolin applied as a paste (cf C. A. 

28, 3443*) is active in inducing callus formation and in the 
initiation of roots Lawrence P. Miller 

A test method for the determination of the callus form- 
ing action of growth-substsneepastes F J^aibach andO 

<«*““* *•>*** p®: ! V™7rraWilTc.>"rii Lim 

m tbcbm ol . dmp.t.i.d .™ /«k> cpicou] « , • . ' ... ,h, ™,bo- 


, evolved S2-200 mg and the 

leaves 1G3-400 mg COi/hr /100 g of dry wt There 
was a marVed fall in the rate of respiration soon after 
transplantation; the mar was reached about the middle 
of Sept and the rate soon decreased sharply . K D J 
Carbohydrate nitrogen ratio of the shoots of some 
tropical trees R. H. Dastnr and M R Raut /. 
Indian Bolan Soe 14 , 209-89(1935) — Analyses were 
made of the shoots of Bombax malabartcvm DC , Cassis 


(under stnctly «pecified conditions) is taken as a measure of 
the callus forming potency. The effect of various concns 
of 0 indolvlacetic acid (l) is shown by a curie An in- 
crease m thickness of 10% (a I ina unit) under the condi- 
tions of the method is produced bi a concn of 73 7 (I) 
in l g paste Lawrence P Miller 

Comparative investigations on growth stimulators in 
native plants Fnednch Boas Bee drvt bo'an Ges. 55, 
49o-511(1935). — Exts. of various plants were acme in 
inducing growth of yeast and in increasing the yield of 
Aspergillus niter. Among the most effective were l ncum 
album and lialrtcaria chorrcmilla L P. Miller 
The annulling cf the growth-substance effect by living 
plant parts P Konmnnn Bee. devl. boton Ges 55, 
523-7(1935) —Agar hlocLs which induce bending in the 
it coleoptflc because of having taken op growth substance 


zsSis&vss Srszs^s 52a *:»'« *.*n‘i.t«sk. *•-!: am 


During the vegetative and reproductive pha'cs the carbo- 
hidrate content was higher than at any other period dur- 
ing the 3 ear. The Is content showed a continual increase 
from the beginning of the vegetative phase to the end of 
the flowering period and then decreased sharply. The N 
content of B mahbancum decreased at the end of the 
vegetative period In the 2 species of Cassia the C N 
ratio was highest during the vegetative phase and lowest 
in the reproductive phase The vegetative and reproduc- 
tive phases of B malabancvm and F. regia were not 
characterized by different C:N ratios In all species the 
ratio was very low during the termination of vegetative 
and reproductive phases The high carbohydrate content 
during the vegetative phase is due to photosynthetic 
activity and during the reproductive phase to the upward 
flow of carbohydrates from places of storage. K. D J 
The effect of wounding on respiration in the starring 


reduced activity if parts of plants cf a different species 
from that which originally furnished the growth substance 
are placed in contact with the blocks for a no of hrs before 
tbe test is made Lawrence P. Miller 

Chlorosis of Hydrangea hortensis J D. Wilson and 
H A Runnels Ohio Agr Eapt Sta , Bimonthly Bull 
175, 143-6(1935) — CuSO, in combination with Ca(OH)» 
and water (Bordeaux mist ) was not alone effective in 
increasing transpiration rates in plants, since the sulfates 
of Hi, Fe and Ms caused nearly as great an increase when 
applied to Colevs as did Bordeaux mist Muts contg. 
ZnSOi, (N1I,),S0, and KjSO, were considerably less 
effective The Ppts of these various mists, settled m the 
reverse order of their effectiveness in increasing transpira- 
tion rate, e g , the mixt contg CuSO, increased the 
of water less * — .... 


Bolan Soe 14. 2*>t-304(1935) —The max. output of CO, 
was obtained from leaven wounded just after 2 5 hrs of 
starvation Tbe effect of wounding gradually decreased 
as tbe period of starvation was increased from 2 5 to <- 
hrs ; it then increased at VS hrs of starvation. Injection 
of a 1 5% glucose soln into the leaves increased tbe COi 
output from the wounded leaves when tbe leaves had an 
6 initial respiration value of 4 7 mg COt/br. but had no 
consistent effect when the respiration value was 0 4 r u* 

K. D. Jar’cb 

Cyanoglucosides in white clover. B. TV. Doak. ' ,\'nr 
Zealand J. Agr. 51. 150-62(1935). cf. C. A 27/5374; 
29, JS5I*— The percentages of HCV found in various 
types of white clover during the 1933-34 and 1034-35 
seasons were somewhat lower than those previously i 


of water less most, but its ppt settled most slowly; ported for the same types grown under N. Zealand condi- 
whereas that of the one contg RiSO, settled most rapidlv, 7 turns, onlv a few sam tiles contained more than 0 010 




t cau-wd the smallest tr 


n'pirational increase. 

_ , C R Fellers 

Premnmary study of the effect of a senes of tempera- 
ture Changes upon respiratory achnty of apples during the 
post-chmactenc in senescent decline. Charles A. Eaves 
5rt Agr 16, 2S-39(1935). — The weighed tube method of 
estg CO, in a moving air stream was entirely satisfactory 
for respiratory studies upon relatively large samples of 8 should 
apples Respiratory activity of the control lots stored at 
3“, 10* and 18* was characterized by a nse m CO, output 
to the climacteric followed by a decline. The length of life 
of the apple and the onset of climacteric in terms of CO, 
output are in inverse ratio to the nse w temp. The onset 
oltungal invasion caused a rise ra the curve of respiration 
sharp initial upward temp, gradients 3-1 S* resulted in a 
Heavy depletion of effective substrate as shown by exces- 
Sl \L"* WB8 cS respiratory activity. C. R Fellers 
_ B JL?* lnotlc tnd 811 thou pressures of some 6pecies of 
p e vf^?°J e , Tfe ^ Utl0fl R - E - Cooper and S A. 

J Bolan Soe. 14, 109-20(1935) — Expts 
nMafe*!?*™ < S , ia C ’a Acan,hu * jltetTohvs L , SonneraHa 
* nd Aneennia o^cinahs L The osmotic 
m?h r were highest in the leaves, medium 

“2 owcrt “ ,' he •«>«. There was a marked 
increase in the pressures of each species from Aug to Oct. 


IICN' Durmg the 1934-35 season the lower II CN liimt 
of those lines certified as mother-seed UoeS was in the 
neighborhood of 0 005% There was no evidence that 
white cIovct conlg 0 013% potential HCK is toxic to 
livestock. K D Jacob 

Leaf carotenes G Mackmney J Biol. Chem 111, 
'5-34(1935) .—In C A 29, 7391 1 a-carotene in line 2 
* 0 -carotene and 0 -carotene in line 4 a-caro- 
tene A. P. Lothrop 

Carotene. _ IX Carotenes from different sources and 
tome properties of a- and 0-carotene Harold II Strain 
J. Biol Chem. Ill, 85-93(1935).— In C. A. 29, 73*11* a- 
carotene m line 6 should read 0 -carotene and 0 -carotene 
m the same line a-carotene. A. P. Lothrop 

Iodine contents of ten species of Chinese marine alg** 
Pei -Sung Tang and Pao-Chun Whang. Chinese J 
9 rhistol 9, 2S5-90{1935). L A. Maynard 

Method for determining genmnahve capacity without 
makin g a germination test. AleVsander Gurevich Brt 
devl bolan Ges 53, 303-18(1935),— The method depends 
on the ability of living cells through respiratory activity to 
reduce dmitrobenrene to nitropbenylbydroxylamine which 
gives a purple color with NHi Details of the appearance 
of the tissues which have been treated with these reagent’ 
m yisble and aonvtable seeds of wheat and rye are given 
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It t suits oti mined by the use of thh method were in good 1 is very rs-intlal for obtaining o larRc 
,Z,M( with acitn\ motion tests. L. P. M. and also of its purity. The largest a ^ t * ”iv‘ rlc ft# “T,eV 
Secretion of oil by orchid blossoms. Unpoldme formed by maintaining a fairly 'rrm«t. .concn. of *0/« 
MAUer. Her. i/mt. lolatt. Oft. S3, It I9V») -Mm- morose, which i must contain 0 .1 , 0 
soms of PfnMnum nolnle, It. puntJtf and t>. r rumen - i'O, and 0 . ! % Ms**0«, aim a U w drofHof J eCJ» per I, /» 
atHW secrete n fatty oil. Droplets obtained from tlm salts ore injurious In any rotten. Die best procedure Is to 
inner side of the lobrMnm of IK nubile also ronialn n volt- culture the spores directly In the sugar soln. ! W rhanRlng 
Lawrence I'. Miller the sugar s*>ln the tnu production of citric and Is final!) 
The nutritive economy of the beech (F*gu« silvatlca L . attained It is very desirable to neutralise partially the 
friist Otumann. Her. Ant. brim. (.ft. Si. 3«1 -77 * citric acid with C»CO„ but the fermentation m at. must 
(ltllftl -Thirty-three 110-yr otd trees about 35 m high remain acid ot all time. The fermentation should be 
"7. carried out ftt 2H-3M* for 7-11 days. The hypothrds 


and having a vol. of wood of elmut 2 1 /* cu. in. were ..... .■ — — - - - -- . - - - .. 

lysed at intervals throughout a lumt tearing yr. I luring that quinic odd is an intermediate product In (hr formation 

the winter months each tree (exclusive ol the buds) con- of citric acid is regarded ns untenable. b MtrfRiilis 


the winter months each tree (exclusive of the buds) con- of citric arid is regarded ns untenable. b MnfRuin 
tained art sv ol til ti kg. carbohydrate (including lieml- Independence of the carbon dioxide assimilation ot 
iclluloscs), 0 l kg. fat and 2J 2 kg. crude protein i rom green plants from the presence of small amounts of oxygen 

Co to N>% of these reserves were in the wood, half or more and a reversible Inhibition of the assimilation by Carbon 

of this in l lie mat tire wood At the beginning of March the J monoxide Hons Galleon Dtachem Z 280, <U/ -in 
trunk begins to thaw out and changes take place In the (IU35) —Mol <>„ cither in the free or lit the bound state, 
reiallvc moisture contents of the tissues llie fats nnd is not rtqutrrd for tlie initiation of the CO, assimilation by 
fatty acids begin to l* utilised and niter 2 months (and green plants 1 xpts with nlgae, Chlarrlta and Stem* 
before the leases come out) OOCo of these reserve* have deimut, in the dark, both in the presence of sugar or ol Oi- 
disappeared I rom May 15 to June I an av. ot 1 I kg ol absorbing rra gents, demonstrate this Only when the 
a thin!, dry Wt is laid down in the leaves nnd twigs daily sojourn in the dark is protracted is there evidence or ait 

Of the 37 kg of carbohydrate used during the appearance inhibition of asslmihtlon The expts. with these nlgae 

of the leaves and growth In height about */% comes from further demonstrate that CO utrongly influences (heir 

reserves and »/* i* produced by photosynthesis The 4 nssimllatory process, which may vary from a completely 

newly formed leaves contain 4 3 kg. protein, V* of which rtverslbie to nn Irreversibly Injurious eficct. The re- 
is obtained from reserves The mineral constituents are versihle, llgbt-senslilve action of the CO is compared to its 
furnished largely by the branches and twigs During eflect on the catalase in the absence of O,. and the observed 
the period of yellowing of the leavrs (Oct. 12-20) 5.1 kg. action of the CO is regarded as a specific reaction with the 
carbohydrate and 2 6 kg. protein are translocated Into the ensyme which in the Illackmnnn reaction products hkr- 
trer and lo*s slue to leal fail amounts only to l 7 kg. carho- wise a lilwratlon of O, This occurs only after an anaerobic 
hydrate, 0 4 kg. fat and 1 H kg. protein. Figure* arc atso period in the dark, either because the rotten, of the photo- 
given for the changes in wt , vol and food reserves of the j ilitm. Intermediate "peroxide" product Is too smatl for 

buds during the year 1 or a study of the effect of l^-arlng the CO to affect fit displacement from combination wjlfi 

IMt-lOO yr. otd trees were analysed Of a reserve of 111 catalase or because the compd. rraetlng with CO Is genre- 
kg. carbohydrate 21 25 kg was used during the active ally combined with (),. The results ore still not easily 

growth period. During flowering and fruiting an addnl. accounted for, and It is possible (lint the Inhibition of 

•i<W5 kg. obtained from ell parts of the tree including the catalase by CO may also imolvc nn Inhibition of the pro- 

roots was withdrawn; the branch wood lost 8d.7% of its dtvtlon of a primary pliotochem. substance. 8. M. 
reserve, the mature wood of the trunk 4H 0% The Mold sterols. I. Bterol formation by Aspergillus 
cart>oUydrate/protem ratio of the beech is usually alxuit nlger. Konrad liernlniier nnd Georg I'atxett. Jtfochm. 

5:1; in the process of l/earing (ho tree loses 4t}-M timet as 0 Z. 28 0. 3*Ct-f>1(lf>75).— Synthesis of sterols runs parallel 
much eariiohvdrate ns protein. Lawrence I*. Miller with the development of the mycelium, which indicates 

The formation of precipitates in plant cells A. Wider that they play a physiol, function in the mold*, i're- 

Ptf, deul. totan. Get, 5J, 377-111(1015). — The small limlnary expts. show that the nddn. of crntnnnhtchydc to 
globular or granular ppts. which are formed when living fermenting ytast results In n definite increase In the ShCl, 
cells contg, tannin arc treated with basic substances ore reaction. On molds these expts. could not be repeated 
true ppts, which are formed in the same way ns inorg. I>ecnttse crotonalddiyile is very toxic for them. The 
globular ppts. If plants take up Cm from sola, many of possibility of formation of sterol by polymerisation of 
them will fornt spherules In the epldrrmaf cells of the . crotonafdchyde or fJ-tnethyl-crnlonaldefiyde is discussed, 
leaves. These contain Cu ns 1 constituent. Similarly to * H. Morgulls 

Inorg spherules (cf, C. A . 20, 2 Ul') these Cti spherules The estimation of starch In plants with special reference 
arise from a drop around which a membrane forms. The to woody plants J. T. bull i van. J. Attoe. Oficuil Atr. 
pptn. takes place within the membrane from the membrane Chem. 18, (,.’1-30(1 PI, ’.) .—A procedure Is drsenbed for the 

surface toward the center. It shows a web-Hke unwture cstn. of starch Jo plants; It Is based on the extrt. of the 

Hie ppts. Which form when plant parts are treated with starch with slightly nlk. CaCl, soln. and Its pptn. by I. 
I toil sre spherules which result either from the reaction The difficulties encountered in pplg. the starch Iodide in 
between substances which are Scpd. in (he Jiving cell, as presence of CaCl. are avoided by removing the CaCIi nnd 
.V , J’ heT,,rt * are formed by the e substituting (Nil,), SO, as the flocculating agent; the 

a ^membrnn^B?™!nd^!I 1 rt r0l> ‘ 7n® H?! ’ fMU 1,08 ln double pptn, necessary tends to purify the starch ppt. 
olMe whne watee d.fTn^* "i* 1 * "W?, pp,, J- ta . kM The conditions that must be observed to obtain the max, 

“ " M *• e ; } nulln *nhctulcs. yield of starch by 1 run. Involve the concn. of the CaCl,! 

spherocAitali l,»t °'f not th , r , l ur ? ,Jon boiling and the degree of fineness to 

sihfetfe?,!* til 1 * ^ havt ' “ tnt ” , '>r«ne which the sample is ground. When the proper conditions 
KOII and 15LS x y 1 V "/“T" 1 , *>■>• «" wrt «'= ,WJ of Mncl, ri.t.liml l!y So, 

I d have the structure characteristic of spherules, agrees with that obtained by successive extns. under less 
Gold in Zes n w— nT, 1 '; « drastic conditions, which indicates that all the starch has 

53 fjjLnVtm'f 1 ^r*' Nemec. Per. deui I. botan. Get. 9 been brought into soln. Ureovery of potato starch, alone 

TV -l«ta 0, ,h, O, K,at ‘ ts’-r-r 
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47 210-20(1935) cf. C. A. 29, 2576*. — Ash-free, baric- 1 tural pattern of the secondary wall is clearly visible in 
free algae contain 27% lignin The analysis indicates a some fiber-tracheids and hbriform fibers of certain di- 
glycerol group where the terrestrial lignins have an aide- cotyledons and in them may be observed the effects of 
hyde This explains the granular gray-white 0 -naphthyl- specific ehem. and mech. treatments. The celiulosic 
amine ppt instead of the usual fine yellow ppt. The matrix of the secondary wall is continuous but inter- 

precursors xylose and hexose are 1 ' 1 as m the Comf era e spersed with noncellulosic material, as lignin, and 2 
tC A 28,5500*). K. speculates on the relation of ligam continuous interpenetrating systems may result. Either 
chemistry to evolution A. R. R system may be dissolved without modifying the pattern 

Comments on Holmberg’s article "Thioglycohc acid as a . of the remaining system The patterns and orientations 

lignin reagent.” Peter Klason Srtntk Kem. T\d 47, are discussed and illustrated by photomicrographs. 

220-3(1935), cf C A 24, C007. — Thioglycolie acid reacts , J. T. Sullivan 

with lignin aldehyde groups but some lignins do not have Chemical composition of certain pasture species at 
these Cf preceding abstr A. R. R. flowering and maturity. R. E. Sbapter. J . Council Set. 

Influence of weather conditions cm the nitrogen content Ind. Research (Australia) 8, 187-94(1935), — Data are 
of wheat. II J W Hopkins. Gin. J. Research 13, C, given for the protein, fiber, ether ext , N-free ext., sol. 
127-33(1935) , cf C A 29, 3000' — Supplementing a and insol ash and PjO t contents and the dry matter pro- 
previous statistical study, coeffs designed to weight ob- duced in 11 grasses, 4 legumes and 5 miscellaneous species 
served temps w proportion to their assumed effect on 3 ... J-T. Sullivan 

respiration were computed from the daily observations for Chemical studies on Rhixopns japonicus. Hosbik Lira. 


three 3-week periods extending from July 1 t 


J. Faculty Agr., Ilokkaida Imp Unto. 37, 165-209 


Ir = +0.33) between N content and the sum of the temp acid as the only mg. substances The compn of the dried 
coeffs for the last 2 periods. There was a pos correlation fungus «• protein 38.8, crude fat 9 7, crude fiber_7.7, 
(r *» +0.74) between height of crop and yield of grain, and N-free ext. 42.2, ash 5 5, total N 5.8 and non protein 


— 0 50) between height and N 


The mineral compn of the ash v 


content. The partial correlation between N contest and * From the ether ext. of 1 kg. of dried fungus there were 
yield, after eliminating variations in both assoed. with isolated ergosterol 1.08, fimgisterol 2.55, palmitic acid 
height, was negligible (r = —0X17) , suggesting that reduc- 7 6, stearic acid 1.16 and phosphatides 1 19 g The 
Irons in yield due to restriction of the later stages of trans- unsatd acids were mainly oleic and a small quantity of 
location did not result in significant modification of the N hnoleic. The ergosterol, after irradiation, had an anti- 
content of the grain Results of the investigation as a rachitic value cm rats. After removal of the ether-sol 
whole are briefly discussed J W. Shipley substances, the fungus was extd with 95% ale. and from 

A study of moisture changes in standing gram. R. K. this soln there were isolated mannitol 16 2, sucrose 8.6, 
Larmour, W. P Geddes, J. G. Malloch and A. G. Me- 5 trehalose 0.26, NH.C1 0 15, adenine (as ptcrate) 0.13, 
Calla Gin J Research 13, C, 134-59(1935). — A study hypoxanthine 0 076, histidine (as picrate) 0 027, betaine 
of the moisture changes in standing gram during and after (as hydrochloride) 0 14, and stachydna (as Au chloride) 
the ripening period was conducted at Winnipeg, Saskatoon 0X112 g The fungus contained 14 03% mannose, 1.54% 
and Edmonton in 1932 and 1933 with a view to obtaming fructose and some glucose. From the residue after the 
information on the problem of combine harvesting Gram ether and ale. extn. there was isolated 29 7 g. of protein 
wa3 found to be fit for binding 4 to 17 days earlier than foe which is nearly insol. in HiO, NaCl soln and ale , easily 
straight combining There was no evidence that fully sol in NaOH and is pptd. by acid It contains N 15.25, 
ripened gram at moisture contents of 11-13% can absorb H 8.752, C 53.233, S 0211, P 1288 and O 21256% It 
sufficient moisture at night, owing to the higher relative 6 is a phosphoprotein and L. suggests the name Rbizopenin. 
humidity, to exceed 14 4% and become tough. The rate It is rich in basic amino acids, tyrosine and tryptophan 
of moisture loss in wet mature gram is much greater than The ratio of cystine S to total S is 1 18, the I value is 
the moisture loss, through the same range, in immature 16 167% and the isoelec, point is pa 2 95-3 02. The 
J. W. Shipley digestive coeffs. of the fungus by Bergeim's method are 


humidity, to exceed 14 4% and become tough. TTie rate It is rich in basic amino acids, tyrosine and tryptophan 
of moisture loss in wet mature gram is much greater than The ratio of cystine S to total S is 1 18, the I value is 
the moisture loss, through the same range, in immature 16 167% and the isoelec, point vs pa 2 95-3 02. The 
® r “ m J. W. Shipley digestive coeffs. of the fungus by Bergeim's method are 

Superiority of suveT nitrate over mercuric chloride for 72 1 for nitrogenous substances, 78 6 for carbohydrates 
surface sterilization in the isolation of Ophio bolus gram- and 742 for ash. Nutrition expts were pos. for vitamins 
ans Sace F R, Davits. Gin. J. Research 13, C, 168-73 Bi and B t and neg. for A and C. A growth-promoting 
(1935) — It has been difficult to isolate Ophtobolus gram- substance toward yeast was present. J. T. Sullivan 
snis from plant parts previously surface stenlized by the ~ ^ or B defimency in swedes (O'Brien. Dennis) 

commonly used Hg,Cl, method, although Ilelmsniho - is. Maturity of fruit (Hinton) 12. 
sporium sativum and Fusanum spp are readdy isolated 

following its use WTien a AgNO, method of surface E— NUTRITION 

sterilization was jurhstitutnE O jro.nv.vjj m2T luiseai 

with considerably wore success than had previously been rHUJP B UAWS ' 

obtained These results can be explained by the dif- Identity of natural vitamin D from different species of 
ference in reaction of the above-mentioned fungi to these animals Ottar Rygh. Nature 136, 552-3(1935) —The 
chemicals When similar concns of these chemicals a liver and body fat of 18 species of fish, whale, a cow and 
were added to nutrient agar, AgNO» proved less toxic to a human female were examd. for vitamin D. No difference 
t»- gramints than HgjCij, whereas the reverse was true for was found between them in antirachitic effect on chicks, 
el sativum J. W. Shipley 70-80 international (rat) units per chick per day being 

Eiocheraical studies on "Sotetsu,” the Japanese sago required The results confirm those of Dots (Dissert 
plant H The chemical constituents, especially the sex Wagemngen 1935, cf C. A. 28, 6178*) but rot those of 
ninerences of "Sotetsu” stems Kotaro Nishtda and Bills, el at. (C. A 29, 1465*). None of the prepns showed 
BtJl ' ? lT - Chem - Soc ' Ja ,P an ™’ max. absorption in the ultraviolet at 260-70 mu, no rota- 

>■— The cortex has greater sugar, fat, fiber tion in EtOH soln. and the degree of esterification with 

ton r g °? ttn , ti and Peroxidase activity than the pith, 9 phthalic anhydride and pyridine after 10 days was 100% 

mutne cortex has more starch only m the case of male Maleic anhydride had no effect upon the present vitamin 

+T mo T e rfemly flowering female shoots are D. There is no evidence that the vitamin D in all the fats 

ha " !a and h ^ ber “ “gar, proton, ash investigated is not the same. Philip D. Adams 

th i n .? tbCT sho J u J- T - S Effect of a low-ealone, low-protem diet on blood pro- 

0f , tte . *e«« d **T wall and its terns Windsor C. Cutting and Richard D. Cutter. Proc. 
rb^cal investigations of Soc. Exptl Biol. Med. 32. 1053-^(1935).— Twenty-six 
J ArnJld A Kerr, normal subjects subsisted for 2 days on a 500 -calorie 

/. ArnoU Arboretum 16, 273-300(1035) .-The .true- prmem-free d^t vnth fluids and aitmty unrestneted. 



J1E — Nutrition 


The plasma .aloes beforeandaltrelheeffll.penodnra 1 Slil-SSliraol.-The Ca ncrfs^of normal children of P£ 

protein {per 100 cc.) 7.4 g ,7.74 g.; 'ol. 23bC cc^SOK 


total protein 170 g , 15G 5 g., rcsp.: the protein 
fractions were unchanged. The subjects were hungry; 
they drank little water and lost 2 lb. m wt. t C. v . B 
Effect of diet upon blood phosphorus partition of rats 
with and without insulin. Natalie Van Clcve and Agnes 
Fay Morgan. Proc. Soc. Ex pit Biol. Med. 32, 1636-41 
(1035) . — Rats aged 23 days were kept for 23 days on a 
standard diet or on a diet rich in fat or in carbohydrate, 
m the fasting state the animals were injected with 3UAs- 
of insulin and l /i hr. later the pooled whole blood of each 
group showed a decrease m inorg P onfy in the high-fat 
diet, the org. P tended to increase; total P, acid -so! P 
and lipoid P were practically unchanged. C. V. B. 

The specific effect of ascorbic acid on the anemia of 
scurvy. D. Melville Dunlop and Harold Scarborough 


school age can be met by foods contg. 45-50 mg of Ca 
per kg., or between 7 and 9 mg. per cm., providing suf- 
ficient vitamin D is allowed, P needs, on the other hand, 
can be met by food contg. between CO and 70 rag. per kg , 
or between 9 and 11 mg. per cm. C. R. Felters 

Effect of deficient diets on the total ash, calcium and 
phosphorus content of bones. Ruth Yeager and Jet C. 
Winters J Nutrition 10, 3S9-97 ( 1935) — The bones of 
rats stunted by means of cal , protein and lysine de- 
ficiency showed a much larger percentage of total ash, Ca 
and P than was present in the bones of normal animals of 
(he same wt but & smaller percentage in web case than 
is found in the bones of normal animals of the same age 
Stunting by means of a low-salt diet resulted in loss of 
total ash, Ca and P so that the percentages in the bones 
of the animals so stunted are considerably smaller than 


Edinburgh Med. J. 42, 476-32(1935) —The daily oral 3 those characteristic of norma! annuals of the same 


administration of CO ing of ascorbic acid for 17 and 19 
days in 2 patients suffering from scurvy caused a marked 
increase in the red blood count and hemoglobin content. 

Rachel Brown 

Supplementing soil with iron and copper for the preven- 
tion ol anemia m young pigs L. H. Moc, W A Craft 
and C. P Thompson J Am I'd. Afro Ajjoc 40, 
302-11(1935). — A litter of pigs laving access to SO lb 
of soil lo which 9 g of FeSO« and 1 5 g CuSO» were added ‘ 
maintained a higher hemoglobin let cl and were signifi- 
cantly heavier 3—1 weeks after birth than rigs having 
access to no soil or sod without the added Fe and Cu 
Rachel Brown 

The antirachitic effect of ultraviolet radiation trans- 
mitted by a smoky atmosphere. Hugh M Barrett. J 
Ind. Ilyg. 17, 199-216(1935) —The irradiation from a 


and greatly reduced in comparison with those of normal 
animals of the same age. There is some indication that 
Ca P ratio m bones depends to some extent on the amts. 
of Ca and P present in the diet. C. R. Fellers 

AugumenUtion of the toxicity of fluorosis in the chiek 
by feeding desiccated thyroid Paul H Phillips, Honora 
K English, and E B Hart. J. Nutrition 10, 399 — 10 1 
(1935).— The chick possesses a high tolerance «s F ad- 
ministration Approx 70 mg of F per kg of body wt. is 
necessary to inhibit growth in baby chicks This level of 
F intake inhibits growth through restricted feed consump- 
tion Intrapentoneal injections of T also restricted feed 
consumption, indicating that (he reaction to F is systemic 
in nature and independent of any reaction via the digestive 
tract. The tolerance of intrapentoneal injections of NaF 
soln were distinctly lower, 64 mg of F per kg. body wt 


quart! Hg arc lamp, after passage through a concn of s were lethal while 35-40 mg per kg. of body wt. retarded 


smoke similar to that encountered m the a> urban aim , 
fails to prevent the de> elopment of rickets in rats fed on 
a rachitic diet. A L. Elder 

Spectrum analysis of hen eggs and chick tissues W 
F. Drea. J . Nutrition 10, 351-5(1933) — Spcctrogruphic 
analysis of materia] evapd to dryness in SiO, and Pt dishes 
showed that a no. of elements pass from the feed or water 
into the hen's blood, from there to the egg, and finally into 


growth. The feeding of desiccated thyroid mamts. greater 
th3n350mg per kg of body wt definitely retarded growth, 
while levels of 200-225 mg. were without effect. Feed 
consumption was not restricted by desiccated thyroid 
feeding Nontoxic levels of desiccated thvroid were made 
toxic by chronic fluorosis induced by NaF feeding in the 
growing chick. Growth was greatly retarded and the 
survival period shortened F ingestion definitely enhances 


alt of the chick's tissues and chick’s blood These are Al, 6 the toxicity of desiccated thyroid and Vice versa. 


Ba, Ca, Cu, Fe, Mg, P, K, Si, Na, Sr, T«, V and possibly 
Rb. Of the ‘trace’ elements, Al, Ba, Cu, Si, Sr, Ti and 
Zn were quite uniformly distributed among the tissues 
The 'trace' elements more eoned. in the hen's blood or 
egg, and of probable physiol, significance, are Ba, Fe, Sr 
and V. The presence of considerable V m the blood, femur, 
heart, kidney and lung of both ben and chick suggests 
that it may have a hematopoietic function Whereas 
Cr, Pb and Mo were found in the hen’s blood, only traces 
were present in the eggs. Mn was present in greater quant- 
ity in the yolks as compared with the hen’s blood and was 
absent from the egg white and egg shell. It was eoned 
m the User and appeared in slightly lesser amts, in the 
kidney and gnxard. Mn is of probable nutntionaf im- 
. C. R Fellers 

Effects of increasing calcium Content of a diet in which 
calcmm is one of the limiting factors. H. C. Sherman and 


C. R. Fellers 

Tankage as a source of protein for dairy cows. J. G. 
Archibald Mass. Agr. Expt. Sta„ Butt. 321, S pp 
(1935). — High-grade tankage can be safely used as a 
protein concentrate for dairy cows. C. R. Fellers 

Minimum vitamin A requirements with particular 
reference to cattle. H. R Gmlbert and G. H. Hart. J. 
- A’lifnfton 10, 409-27(1935). — The total storage of vitamin 
A and carotene in the liver and body fat of cows 2-1 S 
years old, which had access to green feed in abundance 
throughout life, was estd. at 0 6-0 7 g. in the younger 
animals and up to 3 6 g. in the aged cows From 67 to 
93% of the storage was in the liver. The amt. in the other 
organs was negligible. In the liver (he form was vitamin 
A, whereas in the fat, carotene predominated. The daily 
withdrawal of vitamin A from the body store when cows 
H L. CamDheJJ 7 ~ SwSi^'Vn* iV->‘ 8 **** P la «d on a vitamin A-defiaent ration was approx. 

Ca contenT ofthe drV rat *~ tl percentage of carotene recovery by u cow 

to oSX the add ? lTom ■“»»* “bout 2 7%. Reserves above a certain 
sive «nerat.ons ofVats ^d “SSf f t SUCCTS ‘ *** *« but slowly accumulated Subcutaneous injec- 
followed by a more efficient Tras V 0QS of carotene ,nl ° a V1,amm A-deficient calf caused the 

adult vitality a Inneer oennd - b^ber phys. condition. However, wt. gams did not occur. The 

-Kris =“?- j™ poo.1t »„ted br ti , 

Me erpeetahoa o[ the adnft. otS, 5 ' *tS d '" cub1 ' etacnl 

rased «s a result of the inereaid (5 *™?™ ol .Hamm A deSereney aid const, toted a del,- 

oa femalea »,s less marked than ™h S ! “ pon •»“>• eetmrroneut, could be based 

Jhe level of Ca intake mostSSira to'opTS^S: ™ r£w M”** is PM3 

being is siimiatatly higher than (hat reomred for norm.t mg * I” bt- bs e V t. Carotene intake at the Jem] of CD me. 
groutl, and loaicrenaoee. C R Fell. J l-e li’ daily prevented or cured clinical svrnptoms and 

0.,m E. Wrrgh, and Mac, Forman ,. *££% 5£££E{£i ^^“f 
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ness and convulsions did not inhibit the occurrence of i and Florida Indians. Weston A. Price. Dental Cosmos 
estrus or reproduction (in 1 case). Vitamin A require- 77, 1033-45(1035).— The subjects were Melanesians 
ment is related to body wt. rather than to energy require- Polynesians and Florida Indians. The dietary of the 
inent and the mm nmt required for mammals is 20-30 mother during gestation and lactation and of the child 
mg per kg per day The requirement is considerably during the growth period detd. the degree of reproduction 
higher for both turkeys and chickens C R. Fellers of the ancestral phys. pattern. Nutritional deficiency 

Vitamin C VII. Ger mina tion of seeds and vitamin C could change the racial pattern m even a single generation, 

6 Effect of light on the production of vitamin C during and tended to reduce the immunity to certain diseases, 
germination Tomiji Matsuoka Mem. Colt Agr. „ Joseph S. Hepburn 

Kyoto Imp Untv No 35. 1-10(1935) — See C. A 27, The influence of calcium carbonate in the feed of laying 
2180 VIII Chemical nature. 1 Separation of vita- hens, upon digestion G. Davis Buckner and Amanda 
mm C from cabbage juice lb td 11-23 — Sec C A. 27, JI. Harms Poultry Sc i 14, 300,375,380(10)5). — The 
2986 IX Chemical nature 2 Vitamin C and ether. results indicated Jess digestion of N-frce cat. and more 
Ibid 25-30 — Sec C A 27, 3505 X. Chemical nature, digestion of protein in the presence of an abundance of 
3 Nareotine and vitamin C Ibid. 31-8 — See C. A. 27, CaCOi in the ration K. D Jacob 

4282 XI Physiological studies 1. Antiscorbutic Variations of egg-yolk color and characteristics produced 

value of vitamin C and method of administering. Ibid. feeding and environment W P Albright and R B 
19-47 — Sec C A 28,2759’. XII Chemical nature 4 3 Thompson. Poultry Set 14 , 373-5(1935).— When hens 
Vitamin C in the liver and adrenal of cattie Ibid 49- ,hat normally produced eggs with light yellow yolks were 
56 — See C A 28, 2759* XIII Chemical nature. 5 fed on pigmented feeds, such as green alfalfa, alfalfa hay 
Extraction of vitamin C and the solvents Ibid. 57-64 — and ye i| 0 w com meal, the yolk color abruptly changed to 
See C A 28, 2759* XIV. Chemical nature. 6 Ex- a dark orange which persisted as long as the pigmented 
traction of vitam.n C and p n value of the solution. Ibid, materials were fed The yolk color was influenced by 
b5-70 — See C A 28,2759* G G the administration of fat sol dyes but other dyes had no 

Vitamin C XV. Physiological studies on vitamin C effect K. D. Jacob 

2 Antiscorbutic value of vitamin C and Its admimstra- A p^ming^ report on the vitamin G requirement of 

lion Tomiji i Matsuoka Afe« Coll Agr Kyoto Imp 4 turkeys G P. Hemer Poultry Sei 14.376-8(1935)- 
f/mo No 35, 71-80(1935); cf preceding abstr.— Turkey rations for the 1st 4 weeks should contain a mm 
W. h guinea pigs the best time to begin .the scurry-cure V1(amin G cqulv . of appfox 10% of dned sklm roll k 
test is on about the 22nd day of the feeding of the basal D the 2nd 4-wcek period the vitamin G requirement 
A&n* iddle degree of scurvy. drops 6 , 0 the CQUlv . of about }0% o[ dncd skjm m,lk 

i f J D *’i h , a F lnla 1 w " e he *^ After 8 weeks of age the requirement is not greater than 

™re w« not y rff^ VP SK.22L ,°J 2222 S tSl™! the eqmv. of 7% of dncd skim milk. The quant require- 
C ext Orend ments for ,hc Ist 2 P er,0< '* of 4 weeks each are in direct 

sameorenn d m,n t frr-d 5 to the relative growth rate. Indicating that the 

the administration of 30 g of green grass did not prevent A 1 x , Un . a r ^ rc ,,f n “ 7 , r( a „.X, ", 

scurw Those led °0 v nf ,,iw nrr Hiv wfi, , u- k a „i Trop Med. 12 , I j 8-C2(1935).- — The vitamin A varluc of 
diet for 3 generations neede,l o^y l5 g of gras* p«day 6 °J 1 fr °™ 5 ^ a , rts cau K ht during the month July 

to prevent scurvy XVI Enzymes and vitamin C. I. was found to be slightly greater than 13,300 Shcrmajj! units 
Ibid. 81-92, ef. C A 28, 6707*. — Vitamin C ext from K \ 1}"^ re, T' , , f I \ 

Japanese orange juice activated diastase to a slight ex- Dietary factors in the production of dental dise4j, e w 
tent The orange ju.ee itself had a greater diastase- 5* p 2®*5 1 7 50 Vi's 
activating power which seems tube due to impurities contg J m 

a coenzyme and morg salts The digestion of casern with 41 • 305-16(1335).— Diets of com starch, nee sta,^, 
pepsin was Inhibited by orange juice and by vitamin C c ? ne su S af . fmcly ground yellow maize with deficie.,-y 
The digestion of olive oil with pancreatic lipase was not , of vitamins and mineral salts did not produce abnormalities 
influenced by orange juice or by vitamin C. XVII. 7 in the molar teeth of rats after long expt! periods There 


Chemical nature of vitamin C 6 Change of content 
of vitamin C in barley Ibid 93-108 —As judged by 
scurvy -prevent ion expts wulx guinea, ijigv, C vi. 

the seeds of barley increases markedly on about the 3rd 
day of germination, and, gradually increases in the plant 
until the blooming period From the blooming period to 
ripening there 19 a d fTcase in content of vitamin C, 


caused by lack of prjfluction of vitamin C, and by its a the base of deep fissures 


a high incidence of Gram + lesions in decalcified 

sections of the dentine of the lower molars of rats fed on 
diets composed mainly of coarse yellow maize or whole 
brown nee while teeth of the upper jaw were relatively 
free from such defects The lesions occurred in the neigh- 
borhood of the summits, on the anterior aspect of those 
cusps which had a pronounced forward inclination, and 


transformation into Zither substances Juice obtained 
Irora barley plants i j the blooming period and preserved 
in an atm of COj, a Je r removal of impurities, retained its 
vitamin Content/ Vitamin C is produced m barley 
grown au linear l (but the content is greatly increased 
when *t is gro^Vin/the light. By following KOgl's method 
J, • v 27 ’ 2 l Se i 1 ’ke'h oats for the study of growth produc- 
it was foui^ Vkj, d vitamin C has no auxin-like prop- 
E. D Walter 


Trances Krasnow 


Egg yolk and bran, as sources of won in the human 
dietary. Tlla McCollum Vahlteich, Esther II. Tunnell, 
Grace MacLeod and Mary Swartz Rose. J, Am. Dietetic 
Assoc 11, 331-4(1935) — Expts for 2 nine day periods 
on 2 young women showed that the Te of egg yolk and of 
bran are of equal efficiency as sources of Te. A Le V. 

The preparation and nutritional value of hepatoflavin. T 
J. Stare. J. Biol Ckem. Ill, 507-75(1935) —With both 
rats and chicks liver flavin added to a vitamm-B, deficient 


, >noi xj ivdiici • rats ana vnicas nver uavui acuea to a Vliamin-Uj aencieni 

oss */, 6 Serono E.rerraxa. diet does not prevent the appearance of dermatitis but 


Kail. chit, ierap 
Serono, even in 

Z S' a "f wteiiSSr, 

' , A and car otenoidi lr</«n u 

and^.f. 0 / , ' ,at, 5 csbl P3 between nQ tn [frnal 
TJmJZi fl , nd denUI defomutts a: 
oi immouity to dental caries anion* sT, 


* 3s, 2***^{I9W — Bioplast in another substance is present in bver which docs prevent 

ses. waite rats from this condition Both the flavin and the unknown sub- 

shown to lie stance (vitamin Bi complex) are necessary for growth 
Lee Gruehl The procedures of Kuhn, Stern, Karrer and others for 
deficiencies the prepn of flavin have been considerably shortened 
and (b) loss The principal modifications are the pptn. in ale. solo b> 
Sea Islanders hot Ita(Oll),, the pa fractionation of the Ag pptn , and 
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i. of the Ag ppt. with hot dif. AcOH and IM 1 much diminished during B avitaminosis, althousb the 


rather than with AcOH alone. A. F Lothrop 

The substitution of dithioethylamine (cystine amine) 
for cystine in the diet of the white rat H. If. Mitchell. 
3, But Chrm. Ill, 69&-70*>(I93 >).— No evidence was 
obtained that cystine amine can perform the functions of 
cystine in promoting growth in paired feeding expts. with 
white rats. On the contrary its addn. to a cystine-de- 


Itver and kidney of both normal and avitaminotic animals 
posscsss the hippunc acid -split ting enzyme to the same 
extent. The formation of conjugated ethereal sulfates 
following the administration of phenol or indole.is always 
less in the avitaminotic rabbits and there is also less urinary 
indican than in the normal animal Roth the normal and 
the B -avitaminotic rabbit have the same ability of forming 


fieient diet dehoitely depresses its growth-promoting value g gtucuronates, but the methylation of pyridine is somewhat 


and definitely impairs the appetite of the animal consuming 
it. A severe restriction of food intake in a paired feeding 
eipt. does not invalidate the comparison of rations, it 
merely delays the appearance of the effects of differences 
in nutritive value Cf. Sullivan, Hess and Sebrell, C. A 
25, 3696 and Jackson and Block, C .1. 27, 524 

A. P Lothrop 

The biological value of cured cereal protein* Wm H 
Adofph and Fa-U'u Cheng. Chinese J. Physiol P, 245- ; 
52(1035) — The various protein sources were compared at 
a 10% protein level with growing rats By use of the N 
balance method mists of kaoliang, soybean and maize 
(1), wheat and cowpea (2), maize and soybean (3) and 
maize, soybean and millet (4) showed a higher btol 
value than millet alone By use of growth per g of pro- 
tein as a measure, (1), (2) and (4) proved superior to 
millet, kaoliang, soybean or cowpea alone, while (3) 
proved equal to millet and soybean am! superior to kaoli- 
ang and cowpea L A. Maynard 

Effect of steaming compared to baking on the nutritive 
value of wheat bread. Wm II Adolph and Yung-Tu 
Tsui. Chinese J. Physiol 9, 275-^4(1^5) —The 2 kinds 
of bread were of equal value for growth in rats and dul not 
differ as regards rate of passage from the stomach or speed 
of absorption The digestibility coeds obtained in expts 
with men were not different for the 2 breads Expts <n 
ril'o showed a more rapid digestibility of the carbohydrate 
and protein of the baked bread than of the steamed bread, 
particularly in the crust portion. L A. Maynard 
The interrelationship of vitamins and other dietary 
constituents I. Vitamins A and D and other dietary 
onstituents in relation to the formation of urinary calculi 
l. C. Hon Chinese J. Physiol 9, 299-300(1935). — In 
i diet deficient in vitamin A but very nch in vitamin D 


decreased during the avitaminosis. S Morguhs 

Enzyme action in the avian organism during B-avit- 
aminosis S. Tsunoo, M. Takamatsu, T Kamachi and 
M. Inaizumi. J. Biochem (Japan) 22, 225-31(1935). — 
The pancreatic esterase and the liver amylase are more 
active in the B -avitaminosis animals than in the normal 
ones, but the kidney phosphatase action is somewhat 
weaker in the former S Morgulis 

The relation of vitamin C deficiency to the strength of 
skin capillaries Gunnar Falk, Karl-Qve Gedde and 
Gustav T Gothlin Upsala I.nkareforen Fork 38, 
No J, 1-24(19)2-1934) — Vitamin C deficiency was 
measured on 89 children in the district of Norrbotten, 
just north of the Arctic circJe Marked deficiency jn vita- 
min C intake was observed in about 20% cf these school 
children Children of school age require a larger vitamin 
C intake per kg of body wt. than do adults 

James C Munch 

International vitamin standards C M Nelson J 
Assoc O^ctaJ Agr. Chem 18, MO 11(1935). — A bnel 
explanation of the present status of international standards 
for vitamins A, B,, C and D A Papincau-Couture 
The chemistry of the vitamins II Katharine II 
Coward. School Set Rev 17,94-100(103'.). cf C A 29, 
0282*. O Rtinmmh 

The use of grape juice for weight reduction Report of 
a series of 31 cases F. Damrau Clin Med Surg 42, 
477-80(1935). — Grape juice before meals leads to weight 
reduction, apparently because of its content of grape sugar 
The latter gives rapid relief of hunger and consequently 
lowers the total consumption of food. T II Rider 
Dietary protein In relation to sterility I. T Cunning- 
ham and C S. M. Hopkirk. Ncto Zealand J Set Ttch 
17. No 1,420-32(1935) —The fertility of male and female 


ill rats showed urinary calculi. The frequency was much 6 rats receiving 15-82% protein was tested The growth 


a diet free from t>. Diets low in A, when high 
n protein or low in Ca and P, favored calculi formation 
9n a high cereal diet supplemented with cocf-hver oil 
10 calculi developed L A. Maynard 

Behavior of ascorbic acid of inanition tissues Tmiho 
Martini and Arturo Bonsignore Arch set. biol. (Italy) 

!1, 167-74(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 25S0 1 . — In fasting guinea 
ngs the tissue contents of ascorbic acid are diminished. 

:he ratio of dehydroascorbfc/ascorbic acid is not in- 7 
ireased as it is in exptl. scurvy. Glutathione, and in 
general, those substances that reduce I, in acid media 
except ascorbic acid do not varv appreciably. The ad- 
ministration of ascorbic acid can probably retard death 
from starvation, but death Is probably not due to ascorbic 
acid deficiency m the tissues. P. F Metildi 

Effect of small additions of cystine to the diet on the 
metabolism tinder quantitative or quantitative and qualita- ■ 

Lu,s Lorente. Biochem Z. 

279. <b-81 (1935) .—In all expts. on rats on aprotem-poor 
diet, whether the protein was lentil or casein protein 
there was a neg. N balance and the urinary C/N and 
v akat-O/N quotients were high. On the addn of 0 0075 
g. pure » -cystine per animal and per day the neg. balance 
became somewhat less but the effect on the urinary quo- 
tients was not entirely clear. In general the high quotients w 

u " 1, ' r ' d 5 by M , o h iSf' ’ , ™”" lcv "- 

Detoxication processes in the rabbit during B-avit- 

W^n91i7 ek Vh Kum0 ^ J - O a P a n) 22, 

-is Hi).— The synthesis of glycine with benzoic, 

pienjucetic or phenyl prop ionic acid is not materially 
it™ 1 m normal or in vitamin B-lackmg rabbits On 
irei^ m !i, l ? tratl °! 1 ° f h . , P punc aci<1 - *>7 subcutaneous in- 
jection, the excretion of lienroic icid in the urme is very 


rate on all diets was good. All the diets were adequate 
to promote fertility of the females. Diets contg. 65- 
82% protein or 15-28% protein derived largely from com 
and gelatin induces sterility m males, causmg damage to 
the germinal epithelium of the testicle closely resembling 
the changes produced by inanition, deficiencies of vita- 
mins A or E or by complete deprivation of fats 

W Gordon Rose 

A fat-soluMe growth factor required by blowfly larvae 
II. Identity of the growth factor with cholesterol Ralph 
P. Hobson Biochem. J. 29, 2023-26(1935), cf C. .1 
29, 5S98*. — Purified cholesterol (I) supplied an essential 
growth factor required by blowfly larvae From the exptl. 
results, I itself was the fat-sol factor necessary. The 
larvae did not require fatty acids or fat-sol vitamins pres- 
ent in the nonsterol fraction of the unsaponifiable residue. 

E W. Scott 

The effect of feeding cacao shell to cows on the vitamin 
D content of butter (milk). Stanislaw K. Kon and Kath- 
leen M. Henry. Biochem. J. 29, 2051-56(1935). — Cacao 
shell, a by-product of chocolate manuf , contained 35 
I. U. of vitamin D per E. The shell fat contained 300 
I. U. perg. and possessed 40% of the total activity. The 
feeding of cows on 2 lb of cacao shells daily for 1 month 
increased the vitamin D content of the butter from the 
“inter to the summer level. E. W. Scott 

The nature of the “sporogenes vitamin,*’ an essential 
growth factor for Cl sporogenes and related organisms. 
Alwm M Pappenheimer. Biochem. J. 29, 2057 - 63 
(1935). — A high active growth prepn (I) was obtained 
by estg, the saponifiable plus nonsapomfiable fraction of 
mare’s urine in pyndme-ether win (1 1 ) with coned 
HC1. I was purified bv prepn. of a Me ester which coulii 
lie distd nt low pressure The ester upon sapor, gave an 
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unsatd fcvdroxraeid (uid wt. about 200) which promoted 1 rtl G 7; evidently the process of kcrutininatipnwas 
visible growth oa a medium of known cor - pa ta caucus — 

of 0 P4y per irl The differences between this growth 
factor and those essential to plan's and other micro- 
organisms were pointed out. E W . Scott 

The effect of djferent percentages of protein in the diet 
oa bachelor and virgin rats James R. Sonaker. Atr. 

J Fiviol 113, 15Hj5(l ( *35). cf C. A. 25, SC'S — 

The order of efficiency of diets coa’g different pcrrcn'ages s rabb t caused rupture of g-aafian folh-les a approx 
of protein as dctd br the total distance nm fin re voicing * * — "* K * 1 ■ ”**•’ ,v '’* ” 

cages'! was 14.2^, MM > lSff^V, 5M1 > — 27 r , W*\ > 

20.3^ S^Wff > 10.3^, 54G1 tnOes The d ora* ion of sexual 
life was greatest in the 14— 7r group and least in the 10.2 
and 203^ croups The life span of bo*b sexes was shortest 
ta the group It was longest ta the trades rf the 

grouo and in the females of the 14dl c c group 

E. D Walter 


completed. C V. Baffrv 

Relation of potency cf anterior pituitary -He hormone 
to hydrog ea-i on concentrahoa. C. A. Eldco and Marvel- 
Dare Fellows free. Soc £xp‘) Biol Med. 32, Ijoy-no 
(1«C"») — The trot of preplan* women was most potter 
la anterior p ter arc -hie arti-m at £h 6.1-VJ3; □ this 
rasp 0 75 cc cif fresh untie injected intr av enously in the 
of g-aafim folh-les ta approx 15 
ruals Above and below this range 
the potency decreased greatly; no ruptured follicles were 
found after the injection of as much as 5 cc. of enne a* 
Ph 12 0 The hormone mac be protein -l\e in nature cr 
earned down wi h the foreign protein at the isod-c. pom* 
hi 6 1. The po*rnr-r of narrcaHy and or »'A- tmne was 
restored bv adjusting the fa. poteaer was permanently 
decreased m artificuiffr aJkaLnired tame. The End ncs 


Goat-mili anemia G O Kohler, C. A Elvehjem and 3 donot detract from the value of the Fncdnan_mod Sca'i 


_ _ Hart 4 fi J rhxnel 113. 270-H(l<C5). cf. 

C A 25, 5Q1^ — The mtru produced a young rats by 
restricting them to a diet of whole goat milk was cured br 
theaddn of Fe and Cu salts The growth of rats fed goat 
mi’k mineralized with Fe, Cu and Mn was tench inferior 
to that obtained wvh cow milk mineralized in the same 
manner The deficiency in goat milk for growth was not 
corrected bv the addn of cod liver cal, veast, liver cr 4 
crvst vitamin Bj Normal growth was obtain'd bv the 
addn of brant tissue. The addn of a better grade cS 
alfalfa hav to the diet of the goats caused a definite im- 
provement in the growth-promoting properties of the 
m2t E D Walter 

The effect of vrosterol upon oxygen consumption of frog 
muscle Samuel Gelfan .4 ft J Ptxsio! 1J3, 4fil-o 
(W35); cf C A 27,57^3 — Isolated rrn'cles from frogs 
receiving daffy injections of ntwterol have a greater O 5 
consumption than the controls E V. Walter 

Feeding experiments with decomposition products of 
proteins IV Sh**t»Maveda Free. Int .4 czd (Tokvo) 
II, 2\V-0(l«V3o) cr C A 2S. 344C*— By svothesis 
from erotomc acid Et ester according to Abderkalden and 
Herns (C A 25, 43S2), Q-aTino-d-hj-drorTbutmc 
acid (I) was prepd and its growth -promoting ability 
affirmed Feedjig txpts showed that rats lost weight . 
on a svn'hctic diet in which proteins were entire!) replaced 
bv the mixt of purified amino acids, but that the same diet 
supplied wvh 1 of I caused consistent increase in bodv 
weight In 23°’ wi'h decon-pn and gives a topical violet 
coloration with mnhydna R P. Walton 

F-PinsiOLOGY 

HOim W SMITH -j 

Extraction of estnn from female unne after acidifica- 
tion with various mods W. Kenneth Cuvier Froe. 

Eay’', Ev*4 Mil il, VKJi-^'iY^Kb — ■'ti’iien 7;£i cc. 
of female stock unne was acidffied wth 50 cc. of either 
H-SO. or HO or AcOH or 15 g of CC1.COOH or tartanc 
acid, the Yield in rat units of estnn per J was 0, 0, 4 6. 
q -3 and IS 6, re*p C. V Baflev 

Amino muds m human sfcn H C. Eckstein, true . 
Soc ExfU Bwl MJ 32. 1373-4(J035) —The ou’er 
lavas of human skm were successively extd with cold 
"0% ale , Et,0 and CHCh, the material was then digested 
with com prpsm for 72 hrs and for a similar penod with 
com trvpsm. the residual d-v product eon* amed 6 1$J 
of ash and 14— °e> of total h With the \ an Slvke partition 
method the residual product con* lined argmme S°l, 
iTOac 4 es. hisMd.ne 0 64, evstme 3 S2. tvrosne 3 42^ 
and tryptophan I gej. Basic ammo acids of human skm 1 
J””' J Block Thd 1574-5. Coraffied epithehtrm 
. “I' the foot and scales from patients with 
*?; rw\ dc ™ at °5e5 were washed and extd. with hot 
,7.V U ^7 ed wiJh pepsin -HQ; 14 g of the drv 
1 rroduct jntlded arjnnme f> 0, his'idme 0A2. 
jvsine 4 Hand cv«t me 3 -p^ mnl „, I0S ^ ^ tull3e 

*fT :Lae “ ^ ker »-tms *r - • 

oid3). the ratios in this material 


of the A whh a— i Zondek lest (C. A. 24, 2170) in which 
5-10 cc of irnt is alwavs used C. V. BaHev 

Absence of foUide-stimulxtmg hormone in pi*manes 
cf young pigeons Oscar Riddle and James P. School ev 
Proe.St* £r*J Fie) M e d. 32. 1010-14(1135). Effects 
of complete and incomplete bypophysectomj on basil 
metabolism of p-geenx Oscar Riddle, Gumeveie C. 
Smith and Qarrnce S Mcvan. IHd. lf.14-16 — WTdun 
10-20 da vs af'er cempiete hrpophvsectcr-iv the basal 
metabolism o! the ad_li pigeon was decreased 33^J. whtn 
measured at the animal's cnt. temp (30*), at 20* the 
decrease was on!v 17^ When 10-25^ of the gland re- 
mained in the bodv the basal metabolism at 30* was 
maintained, when less than 4*^. was present the e c cvt 
was sur.?iar to that found in com pie* c absence of the gland 
Sach tests trust be conducted at the animal's cnt. temp 
C. V. Buffer 

Further purification of galactm, the lactogenic hormone 
W. II McShan and C. U . Turner. Froe. Soc. Extd. 
Fie) Med 32, lfA5-0(1033); cf. C. A. 27. 42<tJ— Ob- 
tain the jsodec. ppt at pa P 5-5 5 from the alk. digest of 
fresh or desiccated anterior primary glands of sheep, 
cattle or hogs, wash repeatedly with acetone, drv 10 a 
desiccator and grind to a fine powder Ext. 4 g. of the 
powder wrh 2t ol of glacial AcOH, centnhice and decant 
into 12 trues its vol of Ft O. repeat until the extn. is 
colorless, mix the white flccculent ppt. with aceicmr, 
let stand 4V-00 ta-n , centrifuge, decant, dcsicc«*c and 
grind to a fine powder The product has approx 10 fold 
the concn of the aetnre principle C- V. Bailer 

Relationsh.p of the parathyroid gland to calcium metabo- 
lism DeForeSt P. Willard. .4 Bn Furge-y 102, 351-6 
(1035) Rachel Brown 

Chemical constitution of sex hormones. J. H Black- 
wood CTliigrur Med J 6,113-25(1035) — A review with 
3S references. Rachel Brown 

Tm Icc/tt’a. -KyiiYcn •jitvsiaoiry *vs\ TPfii apedufi 
reference to reaction I Mabel F. Totter. J. O v i!rt. 
Cmaecol. B't: £*rpj-e 42, 64 ‘>-50(1 03 5) — bo relation- 
ship exists between the amt of prolan A excreted be a 
pregnant woman and the continuance of the preenanev to 
j term. Rachel Brown 

Basal heat production of the Rhesus monkev (Macaca 
mulatta). Nathan Ratoeten J Aa.ts. 1 -e 10, 357-62 
(1035) — The av. basal heat production of 11 adolescent 
Rhesus monte vs was 60S Cal per sq m per 24 his A 
sunffar heat production was found for males and females 
Two expts on 1 animal which received 35 mg of Na 
ametal per kg gave results almost identical with those 
obtained on it under normal basal conditions 
? C R Fellers 

Is the wo*k of the kidney, due to the excretion of urea, 
a factor ifl specific dynamic action* A G Eaton, Shuler 
C Cardiff. J L Gouaux and Vera Clay. J. Aats.1i** 
10, 42 c *-3r ( 1035 ) — Metabolism expts on 4 human sub- 
jects show that the work done bT the kidney in the concn 
of the unne during rapid excretion of urea is not a material 
factor in the sp. dynamic action of proteins The data 
do not rule out the kidney as a possible seat for other 
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reactions dealing with the increased licit production foltow- 1 saliva of 3405 normal healthy individuals (both sexes. 


ln g ingestion of proteins or amino acids. C. R. T. 

Effect of male hormone on the protein and energy 
netabolism of castrate dogs. Charles D. Kochakian 
md John D. Mutlm. J. Nutrition 10, 437-50(1035). — 
vlale hormone prepd. from unite gate a marked drop in 
innary N with a subsequent increase botlt of which are 
lue to changes in urea N . Ollier urine constituents show 
jo significant changes Creatine is not excreted by cast- 
ntc dogs ted on a creatine-free diet. The decrease in 
innary N does not begin until the 1st diy after the injec- 
,ion. Alter reaching a max., further injections only 
naintain the decreased protein cafaiiof«rrr ot tltts lac! 
it is more efficient to use small repeated doses than single 
arge doses The heat production of thin castrate dogs is 
inafTectcd while that of a fat castrate dog is slightly 
aised by 10% alter repeated injections Tbc fat metaho- 
ism is slightly increased, tlie protein metabolism de- 
ceased, and the carbohjdratc metabolism is unaffected 
a the thin dog, blit is deerrasrd in the fat dos A slight 
nit significant wt gam occurred in dogs during injection. 
Tins added wt was lost as soon as the injection ceased. 

C U Tellers 

Perfusion of the hind quarters of the dog No£l 
Ticssingcr, ltcnn D6nard anil l'ilix l’icrre Merklen 
Compt rend, roc fciof 119, 1373-5(1935) —The hind 
quarters, in muscular repose, were perfused with dc- 
fibnnated blood. The O consumption was 50-100 cc / 
Lg./lir. There was no increase m urea, evrn when glycine 
was added to the blood, and little or no change in poly- 
peptides and uric acid, ltlood glucose slowlj decreased and 
lactic acid remained stationary or sometimes decreased 
slightly. Galactose added to the blood was apparently 
utilized to some extent L. C Gilson 


ages 3 wecks-101 yrs ) was tested colorimetncnlly for pu 
at intervals throughout the day. The av. normal \alue 
was 0.75, slightly higher values occurred 1 hr, before 
breakfast (0.8) and 1 hr. before lunch JO S3) , ami slightly 
lower values 1 hr. after breakfast (0.73) and 1 hr. after 
lunch (6 .68) No significant difference existed between 
the av. value in the morning (0.76) and in the afternoon 
(6 74) The diurnal \ amt ions were independent of age 
and sex III. Effects of vitamins A and D iti school 
children Ibid 87 -8 — The subjects were school children, 
oged 11-17, nv 13, >rs ; 104 served as controls, while a 
da>Jy dose of 0 labJrts, rach contg. 1500 units Vitamin A 
and 2450 units Mtanun D, was administered to each of 113 
subjects for a period of 1 yr At the end of 6 months the 
nv pn of the normal resting saliva was G 76 in the expt. 
proper and 6 75 in the controls At the end of l j r . the 
av Pn was 0 79 in the evpt proper and 0 7S m the con- 
trols No significant difference existed between the 2 
groups. Joseph S Hepburn 

Iron content of teeth of normal and anemic rats Sarah 
Ratner J. Dental Research 15, S9-92(K135) — The nv. 
Tc content ot the upper incisors was 0 0114% in 8 rats 
fed an anemia -producing ration for 121 days, and (j 029S% 
in 6 control litter mates fed a complete ration When the 
incisors were first treated w ilh 0 1 A NnOH soln to remove 
hemoglobin Irom the denial pulp, the Tc content of the 
teeth proper was 0 0126% in the anemic rats, and (j 02ti2% 
in the controls. A relationship apparently existed between 
the l'c content of the teeth and their color J S If 
Chemical regulation and the hormone concept Julian 
S Huxley 2i*o2. Rcc. Cambndte l'hil Soc 10, 427-41 
(1935).— A review. E II 

Preparation of feeds for cattle as It affects digestibility 

»h*nmf1nn P A S,Ur-r J rr httr 16 


Endocrinology of the pregnant cat R. Courner and 5 V}i^^ nu J { A Smude orofem 


Gaston Gros Ccmpt. rend, soc bid. 120, 5-7(1935). — 
In the cat ovulation occurs 26-27 hrs alter the first copula- 
tion. Nidation occurs 13-14 days later. The gestation 
period is 61 days. 11 the corpus luteum or the ovaries ore 
removed before nidation has occurred nidation is pre- 
vented. 11 removed after nidation but belorc about the 
40th day of gestation interruption of pregnancy by ex- 
pulsion or resorption of the fetuses results. (In some 


270(1935) —Crude fiber and crude protein detq s were 
made on samples of the rumen contents of 4 steer® a nd on 
the alfalfa bays which were fed. The 1st samples, taken 
before feeding and representing the residue from previous 
feedings, nlwajs contained a relatively high percentage of 
crude fiber and a low percentage of crude protem when 
compared with the analjscs of the hajs fed The 2nd 
samples, representing a mixt of the Lay eaten and the 


cases the fetuses were resorbed w hile the placentas con- 6 residue in the rumen, contained less crude fiber a m j more 
tinned to grow.) After the 49ili day of gestation the - l '* * 

operation lias no effect on the pregnancy Action of 
tolhculin In the pregnant cat. JfciJ. 8-0 — The injection 
of 500-1000 rat units of folhcuhn before mdtlion causes 
abortion; after nidation it has no such effect, L. E. G. 

Synthesis of aspartic add from fumaric add In the liver. 

Kurt P. Jorobsolm, Joao TnpatJmhas and F. B. Tercira. -- . 

Compt. rend. jpc. b,ol. 120. 3J-G(lP3o).-A dog liver was 7 Thompson and Donald D \ an Sljkc J. lUrl Chrm. 
perfused with defibrinated blood contg. NKi fumarate 6‘3-3!>fin3.»t. Tli« nlisnw lmidM rtriii *« 

and acetate. About 10% of the fumaric acid was converted 
to aspartic acid. The latter was isolated from the de- 
prottmued perfusate as its insol. Cu salt. L. E, G. 

Remote effects of denervation of the adrenal on the 
secretion of adrenalme J. A. Sgrosso. Rev soc. arte n- 

rma hoi. If, 139-40(1935); Compt. rend. soc. btol. 120, . . ,■ , ■ . , — *• 

—11-2(1935). — One .draul iliiovinri, ibra .imbed "l”"' , S2 I " d 8 '? " OT ” al 5? m . “'“Viccl, In 

1-3 months later by connecting the vein of the operated 8 III s , . cc ' . flasma were obtained total ch^^roi 

gtand to the jugular of^ another dog. Nicotine, candicme * f ‘" , / r . ce c L°It s,cro l?r * 1”,* phosphatide* 181 * 


crude protein than the previous sample The subsequent 
samples, taken eierj* 2 hrs., Owned, m general, a rue in 
cTUdc fiber content nnd a reduction in crude protein con- 
tent of the material the longer it remained in the rumen, 
K D. Jacob 

PTasma fipfdes of normar men at different ages. Irvine 

II. Tage, Lshen Kirk, Wm H. Lewis, Jr.. \ n 

Thompson and Donald D Van Sljkc J. UW, (, 

III, 613-39(1933) . — The plasma lipidcs were dett\ v>> the 
gasomctric methods of Kirk, Tage and Van Sljkc (C .4. 
28, 6753') Variations in age from 20 to 90 yrs. lnvc no 
determinable influence on cither the amt or the compn 
of the plasma lipidcs Tart of the ammo and mjnamtno 
N obtained in the petr ether exts appears to be derived 
from substances other than phosphatide* The following 


1, neutral fats 225 137, total lipidcs 735 216. 

The cholesterol values range much higher than those of 
Boyd (C. A. 27, 5092, 29. 1S10») nnd of Gardner and 
Gainsborough (C. A. 21 , 2706) but no explanation 
apparent. A. p. Loti, rop 

The effect of age on the plasma calcium content 0 f meQ 
F Esben Kirk, Wm. H. Lewis, Jr., and Wm R. Thompson" 

Effect of thymus extract fHansonV on - ’F 9 J ' B,oL Chf " u m « W--(W5 ).— The Ca detr,,. l ™ 

and growth oUhe tenh of” shite Jats.^M ^? jjSStT ^e by the^sometnc method ot Van Sljke and Scndroy 
Drnfaf Cosmos 77. 10SS-93 ( 1935) .-Tliymui ext . c^s«i * ’ 


and eornine produced adrenaline discharge, but less than 
normal Yohimbine did not suppress the effect of can- 
dicme Centripetal elec, stimulation of the vagus, brachial 
and sciatic nen cs had no effect on the gland. LEG, 
Progress and problems of endocrinology. R. G 
Hoskins J. Am. Mrd. Assoc. 105 . 948-51(1935)- ’ 
Discussion. — — - - - 


very early eruption of ihe teeth and a marked accefera- 
r , Joseph S Hepburn 
tioS n D onn ^ Kstine sl!iT1 n - Diurnal 

'9-86(1935); cf. C. A. 29. 742S*.-The normal resting 


(C. A. 24, 3112) nnd the subjects were all normal males 
in so far os could be ascertained by clinical examn They 
were part of the group who provided the plasmas’ f or the 
aecompanj ing study of plasma lipidcs (cf. ptreedme 
nbstr,). No effect of age changes up to ogc S5 was ob 
served and the variations between age classes i TCr - n ' 
greater than would be expected by the variation* within 
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age classes Tbc mean for age class varied from 9 8 to 
10 8 mg per 100 re A P. Lothrop 

The lipide content of the jelly of Wharton Eldon M. 
Boyd J Slot Chem. 111. 007-0(1915) —The total 
hpide content of the jelly of Wharton from the umbilical 
cord, one of the least active of all the body tissues, varied 
between 116 and 330 mg % with a mean value of 209, 
percentages much lower than those of any other tissue of 
the body The total lipide was composed on the av of 
57% phosphofipide, 26% neutral fat, 15% free cholesterol 
and 2% cholesterol esters The results are addnl evidence 
in favor of Bloor's hypothesis regarding the relationship 
between lipide compn and physiol activity The almost 
uniform absence of cholesterol esters suggests that large 
percentages of this lipide characterize degenerating 
rather than inactive tissue A. P. Lothrop 

Blood chemistry of swine II. Further studies of 


The relationship between body weight, body surface 
and respiratory exchange. Alfio Falaschim Btochm 
terap s per. 22, 329-50(1935).— Expts. on rats showed 
that an individual factor influences the metabolism 
besides surface and wt. The metabolism in younger 
animals is always more active than in older ones. 

A. E. Meyer 

The biological reaction of lability in human eertmis 
Giovanni Scuderi Bwchtm terap. iper. 22, 351-5 
(1935) — Normal human scrum, stable in respect to col- 
loids, causes a decrease of the surface tension of the serum 
in rabbits after intravenous injection. _ Labile serums 
produce an increase of the surface tension. Antitoxins 
which may be present in the scrum have no influence on 
the reaction. A. E. Meyer 

Functional relationship between epiphysis end anterior 
hypophysis II Action on magnesium, phosphate tad 


blood changes following the ingestion of glucose Donald 3 calcium contents of the blood Salvatore Fiandaca. Bio- 


F Eveleth and Margaret W. Tveleth J. Btol Chem 
111,763-0(1935); cf C A 28, 3779* —The feeding of 
glucose to lasting swine increases the serum Mg and oxalic 
acid and decreases the Inorg phosphate and Ca It seems 
likely that oxalic acid may be a decompo product of 
disintegrating sugar and the marked increase in serum Mg 
definitely points to some relationship of Mg to glycogen 
formation A. P Lothrop 

The copper content of unne of normal children. Alan 
Ross and I M. Rabinowitcb J. Biol Chem. Ill, 
803-5(1935); cf C. A. 27, 3514 — Cu appears to be a 
const, constituent of the urine of normal children (50 
subjects) and is present in amts varying between 0 04 
and 0 52 mg per 1 (av 0.3) and between 0 026 and 0 62 
mg per day (av. 0 16) The concns agree very closely 
with those found in adults but the av amt. per day is 
appreciably smaller A. P Lothrop 

The existence in the blood and the - • - 


promoting liver function II The unne Nobuo Mizuta 
and Tatsuo Matsuura Japan J Gastroenterol. 7, 67-08 
(1935); cf C A 29,6635*. — In normal human and rab- 
bit unne are phenol-like substances which promote the 
excretion of azof uehsm-G from the liver of rabbits poisoned 
with I) nitrate or cantharidm These urinary substances 
are thermostable in acid or neutral medium but readily 


thtm terap. sper 22, 363-8(1035) — Though an aq ext 
of the pineal gland has no direct action on the Mg and P 
in the blood, it prevents the increase caused otherwise by 
pituitary eats The Ca is not affected by either ext. It 
is concluded there is a certain antagonism between both 
glands A. E. Meyer 

Hypophyseal -endoenne interrelations: Hypophysis and 
parathyroids R Rivoire Presse mid 43, 628-30 
(1935). — A review A E Meyer 

Recent progress In the knowledge of hormones. Ber- 
nardo A Houssay. Rev. farm (Buenos Aires) 77, 233-16 
(1935). — A review. A E Meyer 

Colloid-osmotic pressure measurements In arterial 
and venous blood during parturition R. Kessler and 
Friedrich Paulsen Acta Med Stand 86, 100-26(1935) — 
r Loudon « The oncotic pressure of serum is about 33 mm HjO higher 
of substances S than lhat °f p'asma, this difference being practically 


destroyed by heating with alkali 


under physiol, and patbol conditions. The oncotic 
pressure undergoes regular changes during birth. During 
the period of dilation the blood of the capillaries becomes 
somewhat thinned out but as the parturition progresses 
this diln becomes less. In ncuropatbia gravidarum the 
oncotic pressure shows the usual variations of pregnancy 
but the difference between arterial and venous pressure 


C M. McCay 6 s » very great, being 48 n 


1 IlsO. 


S Morgulu 


The significance of the liver for the metabolism of 
lactic acid Jnkei Ohasbi Japan J Gastroenterol 7, 

88-103(1935).— Normal livers perfused with lactic acid 
split the d form more effectively than the oV-one. Livers 
impaired by the usual agents as CHC1> decrease in their 
utilization of lactic acid C M McCay 

The functional innervation of the hone marrow Piero 

" * Arch set biol (Italy) 21, 133-60(1935). — Bone operatively castrated women destroys it quite actively. 

nded with unmyelinated vasoconstrictor 7 Dp to 00% of 50 mg added histidine may be thus de- 
stroyed by 1 g liver. However, the liver from pregnant 
women exerts practically no such action Evidently, the 


The origin of histidine in the unne from pregnant 
women Regine Kapeller-Adler and Fritz Haas Btochem 
Z 280, 232-41(1935) —No evidence was found of the 
participation of the placenta in the liberation of histidine 
Expts with ground kidney showed that this had no effect 
on added histidine but liver from males and femates, as 
well as from patients with severe liver damage, or from 


marrow is provided with unmyelinated vasoconstrictor 7 
nerve fibers It is possible to produce vasoconstriction 
and vasodilation which vary the vol of the organ; such 
variation in vol det. the outpouring of blood cells into 
the circulation and especially the immature cells The 
spinal nerve3 act through the sympathetic fibers In tbe 
marrow there are pam sensory fibers that could be the 
center of a neurogenic or neuro-harmonic regulation of 


htstidinase activity is inhibited and the unchanged histi- 
dine appears in the urine In pregnant animals, on the 
other hand, the histtdmase retains its activity so that no 
histidine appears in their unne. S Morgulu 

Occurrence of bromine in the normal organism. 


Glueolysi* in maternal and fetal blood G Tesauro 
Arch sa. biol (Italy) 21. 197-200(1935) —Fetal blood 
has a more active glucolysis than maternal blood 

P F. Melildi 

The chemistry of muscular contraction R Margaria 
Arrh 10 btol (Italy) 21, 213-31(1935) —A review of 
ihMilHitwt, p. p. Metildi 


_ ... that of the plasma being somewhat higher (0 18- 
0 45 mg %) The Br is retained largely in the erythro- 
cytes but its distribution, like that of the Cl, ts also affected 
by the COj tension of the blood The amt. of Br m the 
blood Is too small to affect the Cl content Tbe Br w 
all in the form of its 10ns and no evidence could be found 
of a compd with protein or other org substance. Al- 


—C" *• v. -I'.cimri <>1 » luuipu wun protein or otner org _ 

t>,i.i„ , LClum wit ent of the red cells in human blood 9 though tbe excretion of Br through the urine, like that of 
The 280-6(1935).— the Cl. depends upon its eoaco. m tbe blood, tbe Cl/ 

■' ' ■ similar. The Br 


The erythrocytes contain less Ca than serum and conse- 
quently than tbc whole blood Tbe av value is 3 mg in 
l0 S.‘ . . ^ A E Meyer 

. 186416 tbe dextral abdominal syndrome 

, „’ oni Btethim terap t per 22. 307-17(1935) — 
The lactic acid was increased in cases with cholecystitis 
A E Meyer 


l upon a. . 

Br ratios of the blood and u 
always accompanies Cl in the intermediate metabolism, 
gastric juice secretion, deposition in the tissues, etc , 
and tissue diuretics lead to a washing out of Br. Milk 
feeding brings about a shift in the Cl/Br ratio of tbe organ 
1 " " " ■ ’ iwermg of this n 


n which manifests itself in a 


urine, while the newborn shows i 


i the ii 


c much higher 
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ratios which are m good agreement with the Cl/Br ratio i 
of the blood (umbilical) . , , S. Morgulis 

Calcium and phosphorus metabolism c! the chick 
embryo. Tatsumi Kamachi. J. Bmekem. (Japan) 22, 
1S>HIT( 1035) .—Embryos were injected with CaCl,, 
NiiHPOi o' Yatokoaui (a com, Ca /reel me -phosphate 
compd.) and the allantoin fluid as well as the embryo 
were analyzed for Ca and P at intervals. Such treatment 
resulted in a diminished Ca content and, since there has 
been no change in the Ca content cf the allantoin fluid, 
it is assumed that the mobilization of Ca from the shell 
had been inhibited. Treatment with the Yatolconm 
resulted in a greater P content, not observed with the 
NiiHPOi, S Morgulis 

Histidine formation from arginine In the incubated 
chick egg Tatsumi Kamachi. /. Bvtckem (Japan) 22, 
109-202(1915).— Evidence is presented to show that 
arginine injected into developing chick embryos is partly j 
converted to histidine. S. Morgulis 

Experimental study of the ligation of the rat sperm duct. 
Stephan Lester. Endoknnetngie Id, 100-7-4(1935) — No 
changes in the testes of the rat follow the ligation cf the vas 
deferens. S. Morgulis 

Hormone studies on corpus lutetzm cysts. Arthur v 

Probstncr . Eedakrtr.ohpe 16, 1 74-9( 1 935) . — Prolan D and 
folliculm, but no luun, were found m the corpus luteum 
cystic fluids. S. Morgulis * 

Physiology of the colon. H. The iron elimination in 
the intestinal canal of dogs Ragnar Nicolaysen. Skond 
Arch. Pkynol. 72, 124-32(1975) ; cf. C. A. 29, 837*.— 
During Fe hunger the isolated colon of the dog excretes 
OD3-0.06 mg. per day and the rest of the intestinal canal 
about 2 mg , but no Te is eliminated through the urine. 
After an injection of Fe, a small part appears in the urine, 
whereas the excretion through the intestine is unaffected. . 

S. Morgulis 

The relative choline-esterase activities of serum and 
orpnsdes from the blood o! certain species. Edgar 
itedman and Ellen Stedman. Btnehem. J. 29, 2107-11 
1935).— A method is described for the estn. of choline- 
sterase (1) applicable to whole blood, corpuscles or tissue 
l Ear croft differential app. was used. The blood serums 
if the ox, sheep and goat were deficient in I, although tt 
was present in appreciable amts, in the corpuscles. Cor- 6 
juscles from the cat, fowl and duck contained no I. I 
was absent m the cerebrospinal fluid of the cat and man but 
learned tn considerable amts in the brain. E. W. S 
The linkage of chemical changes in muscle extract 
Dorothy M. Needham and Wm, E. van ilcyrunzm 
Btochem. J. 29, 2040-50(1935); C. A. 29, 40.5 *. — Dy 
□se of dialyzed frog and rabbit muscle exts. it was shown 
that in the presence of Mg and adenylic acid (I), added 
creatine (H) was converted to phosphocreatine (III) 7 
during the breakdown of phospboglyceric acid (IV). 
The synthesis involved the reaction of IV (or phospho- 
pyTuvic acid) and I to form adenylphosphate (V) and 
pyruvic acid, followed by the action of V on II giving m 
and I Evidence was cited to show that the coenzyme 
function of 1 and V was due to their ability to act reap, 
as phosphate accepted and donator. fc. XV. Scott 

A water-soluble precunor of choline in the human e 
placenta. David H. Smyth. Btochem. J. 29, 20G7-70 
(1935).— -Aq. exts. of human placenta contain a water-sol 
substance contg. choline (I mol.) hound to 1LPO, (1 mol ) 
and an amino group (1 mol.). The presence of free 
cnounealsom the placenta was demonstrated by Florence’s 
teat. The choline compd. was apparently the same as 
that isolated from the kidney by Booth and Milroy (C. A 
29,6911*). E. W. Scott 

The metabolism of amino acids V. The conversion 9 
ot proEae into glutamic acid in the kidney. Hans W«l- 
“‘•flheree and Hans A. Krebs. Biechem. J. 29, 2077^81 
(11105); cf. C. A. 29, 8030’.— Praline (I) and hydroxy, 
proune (u) with NIL gave an acid amide similar to glut* 
amine (in) m the presence of rabbit kidney slices. When 
s-Ui was added to the medium contg. kidney tissue. I 
P" (IV) uJ Nil,. The oxidation of 

* m the kidney was therefore formulated as follows. J 


+ O, - Elofacc and (1) + K , H l HI or (!) ±2 17 + 
NHj Pyrrolidonecarboxyhc and was cot the intermediate 
in the first step since it was not metabolized by the 
kidney. II was not an intermediate since it reacted more 
slowly than I in respect to amtno-N and to amide-N 
formation. E. W • Scott 

The role of glutathione in muscle glncolysis Robert 
Gaddie and Corbet P. Stewart. Bine hem. J. 29, 2101-6 
(1935).— Dialyzed muscle exts. produced lactic acid (I) 
from glycogen (II), glucose, bexosedi phosphoric acid or 
an equunol mixi. of pyruvic acid (III) and glycero- 
pbosp boric acid in larger amts, when reduced glutathione 
(IV) was also present than when Mg ions (V) andadenylpy- 
ropbo-phate ( VI) were the only coenzymes present . I a the 
absence of IV, MeCOCHO (VII) accumulated , the addn 
of IV diminished the amt of VII or prevented its ac- 
cumulation. When VI was omitted IV and V allowed the 
production of I from II by muscle exts , but in this case 
the omission of IV caused no increase in the arat. cf VII 
During the formation of I, VII accumulated and then 
disappeared in part. The amt lost was not fully accounted 
for by conversion to I. E W. Scott 

Estimation of muscle hemoglobin Rodger H Watson. 
Biockem. J. 29, 2114-21(1935) — The hemoglobins of 
finely minced muscle (£c-6 g ) mixed with sand were 
quantitatively removed by 2 extns with J//15 phosphate 
buffer, PnfiB, (12-14 ml ) The exts. were sepd. by centri- 
fuging and the hemoglobins were obtained by adsorption 
on kieselguhr, elution with 0.1% Nil, Oil, adsorption on 
Al(OH)i and final elution with NILOH The relative 
conens. of blood and muscle hemoglobins in a sola could be 
detd. by the Hartridge reversion spectroscope and Conse- 
quently the muscle hemoglobin could be estd in muscle 
contg. blood. The detn. of hemoglobin by conversion to 
acid hematm was found suitable for muscle ext The 
method of quant, estn. gave results about 30% lower than 
those of Whipple ( C. A . 20, 2509) . A small no. of muscle 
hemoglobin detns. were given. E. W Scott 

The relation of the parathyroid hormone to the atate of 
calcium in the blood. Franklin C. McLean, B. O. Barnes 
and A. Baird Hastings. Am, J. Pkyttnl. 113, 141-9 
(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 2217 1 - — A study was made of tbe 
state of Ca m the serum in conditions approximating 
hypo- and hypcrfunction of the parathyroid glands. 
Hypofunctiou was simulated by thyroparathyroidcctomy, 
hypcrfunction by subcutaneous injection of the para- 
thyroid hormone. Most of the expts. were done on cats, 
with a few observations upon chrome latent tetany in the 
dog. Conclusion: Removal of the parathyroid glands 
leads to a reduction in Ca concn. of the plasma, injection 
of parathyroid hormone to an increase. Acute postopera- 
tive parathyroid tetany, in the cat, was observed only 
when the Ca * * concn. m the serum was 0 65 mil. per 
kg HjO or below, and then only irregularly. The symp- 
toms of hyperthyroidism may appear, m the cat, when the 
Ca concn. m the serum rises above 1 7 mM. Per kg. 11,0, 
and death may occur at concns. between 1.7 and 2.0 mM 
per kg. H,0. Chronic latent tetany, m the dog, is accom- 
panied by a chrome lowering of the Ca concn. in the 
plasma The use of Na polyanetbolesulfonate as an anti- 
coagulant docs not affect the ionization of Ca, and plasma 
so obtained from dog blood is not toxic to the frog heart. 

E. D. Walter 

The relative significance of electrolyte concentration and 
tissue reaction in water metabolism. II, A. Davis and 
Lester R. Dragstedt. Am. J. Phyitol. 113, 193-9(1935); 
cf. C. A. 29, 4817*. — A study was made of the ability of 
normal ami dehydrated dogs to retain 0.9% NaCl and 6% 
glucose aolns. when injected intravenously. Three types 
of dehydration were produced: (1) by simple H,0 depriva- 
tion, (2) dehydration plus severe electrolyte loss and 
marked alkalosis resulting from loss of gastric juice from 
a special fistula ( C. A . 24, 455-1) and (3) a similar H,0 
and electrolyte loss plus an acidosis resulting from loss of 
pancreatic jmcc through a special fistula (C. A, 25, 
5453). Normal animals excreted the injected fluids most 
readily ami completely. Croup 1 retained both glucose 
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and KaCl solas better than anv of tie others. Groups 2 t the * 'augmentation*' phenomenon, was frond xa protest 


aad 3 did not retain injected H-O much better than normal 
controls Group 2 retained H»0 somewhat better than 
group 3 Group 3 animals were depicted of base, chiefly 
Xa ion still thee did not retam laiected 0 or r NaCl i 
is those in group 2 . . E. D1\ alter 


amt. Jutland 5 from cows ra earlv pregnancy and least tt 
adult steers JCearlr equal amts of prolartm [£'1-5* 
units! were found m the anterior lobes of teal tains, 
adult steers. ad-Jt bulls and m nor pregnant cows. Larprr 
amts- were present in cows m carle pregnancy (3^ cnits 


The specific mntjof the blood of normal rabbits and and late pregnancy (4-1 units'). A much largw amt. (7*+ 

cats and splenectouured nbb.ts before, during and after units) was found a the whole glands of 5-7 month ens 

emotional excitement I— B Nice and H. L. Katz. Am. _ brros. E.D. Walter 

J rim 1/ 113, 2h5-S(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 27PC*.— 1 Basal metabolism and ternary nitrogen eitreiim of 
The sp gr of the bl wd of normal rabbits and cats showed Oriental women Abbr H. Turner and J-ranos G Bent- 

im immediate and marked elevation during emotional dirt. Am J. fivstnl 1X3, 291—5(1935); ei. C. A. 26 

ezeuement- peripheral blood showed a greater sp. gr. 5513 —The basal metabolism ol 10 weU-nron'hed 

increase than central blood Splenectomy raised the basal foreign-born O-iental women students who had been lira; 

level and diminished the «p gr. increase of excited blood Ice 1-3 sears m the Vruted Sates, a an American roller 
Recovery of the sp gr to the normal level is gradual and enviro nm ent and partatmg of an American college dirt, 

was delayed in the splenmtomired group. Complete averaged 12^ below the prediction stand aid and was 

recoverv was obtained within 30-40 nun after the ez- 3 lower than that of f, American college mates The lw 

citatorv period The factors accounting for these changes basal metabolism cannot be ascribed to a low-pro*cni 

are discussed E. D. WaJ’er metaboLssn E. D. TV al’er 

Correlated studies of calaum, inorganic phosphorus. Relation of the s u pr a r en al cortical hormone to nitre pa 


and serum phosphatase in normal annuals and m animals 
influenced hr irradiated ergosterol Smith Freeman 
and Chester J Farmer Am J. TinW. 1X3, 299-29 
(1935); cf C. A. 26, 43(12— Toxic doses of irradiated 


metabolism m experimental hyperthyroidism Giles A 
Koelscbe and Edward C. Kendall Am J. Tiino/ 111 
SSo-in; iu.151 ; cf C. A. 16, 2719 — Administration , of 
thyroxine to a suprarcnalectomized dig receivmg a 


ergosterol increase scrum Ca and (or) loorg. P and do- maintenance dose of cortical hormone produces a nrg N 
rrease the scrum phosphatase activity m dogs and rabbits * balance. The hormone of the s u pr a r enal cortex exerts a 
Bleeding causes a decrease in phosphatase activity. In sparing arum agamst the effect ol thvroxine cm N metabo- 
dogs, after the initial lowering, the phosphatase remains lism The neg N balance can be lessened and a pos. 
rather const. Abecf heart (high prut tin) diet induces a low balance stimttimts can be tuamtamtd bv giving, with the 
phosphatase actuate, while a bread and meal (high thvroxine, sufficiently large amts of cortical hormone 

carbohydrate) diet causes a high phosphatase activity. Expts show that the amt of cortical hormone adimnis- 

The serum phosphatase of dogs fed irradiated ergosterol tered is one of the factors which dets the amt. of loss of V 

shows an inverse relationship to the serum Ca and(w) produced by a given dose of thvroxitic- The results sug- 

morg r The results suggest that an inverse relationship , gest that the eflect of ibvrtixmc on N metabolLsm m*v l>e 
exists between the activity of serum phosphatase and the indicative of the amt. of cortical hormone avnllaWe 


acid sol org P of whole blood E D TV al’er 

Basal metabolism and iodine excretion during preg- 
nancy Lena Enright, 1 ersa V. Cole and T. A. Hitch- 
cock Am J Pisuol 113.221-51(1035)— Growth of the 
fetus and supplementary tissues plays an important part 


body of the dog E D Wal'cr 

Excretion of inulm, creatmme, xylose and urea m the 
normal r«bbit Bernard 1. Kaplan and Homer TV'. 
Smith Am. J. PivrW 113, 354-nO, 193S) . cf . Shannon. 
C. .4 . 29. 7441* —The inulm, creatmme. xrlose and ure» 


producing the increased metabolism which accompanies clearances in the normal rabbit are reported All of the* 
pregnancy With adolescent girls, however, there appears clearance* increase with merrasmg urme flow, and fas 
to be another factor which stunuli'es the metabolism and t to reach a const value at urine flows that are maxima' 
results m a greater rise than that which occurs with more under the conditions of these opts Simultaneous clrar- 
mature women The use of iodized salts furnishes an an res of malm and creatinine are equal, regardless of 
adequate supply of I during pregnancy. There is a marked urme flow" or plasma level of creatmme- The charge i* 
increase m 1 excretion in the 3rd week ante partum which the inulm and creatinine clearances m relation to changmj 
suggests a possible change in the thyroid function. In urine flow is interpreted as indicating a carte spondinr 
6 oat of 7 cases the vital capacity increased during preg- change in glomerular activity. The xrlose and urn* 
nanev, and in all 7 cases there was a progressive increase clearances are considerably Jess than the creaunroe-mulra 
in tidal an durtng the latter part of pregnancy which was clearance Administration of HjO bv mouth or bv injer- 
followed by a decrease after parturition E. D Walter 7 non m excessive amts leads to oliguria, convulsions and 


Plasma protein determinations m lactatmg women 
Silber C. Peacock and Winifred F. Hmman. Am J. 
rk\Ti(il 1X3, 235-. (1 Q 35) ' — Considerable losses of protein 
m the milk have no apparent effect on the blood proteins 
~is normal quantities E. D Walter 


death This, coupled with the phvsibl relationship be- 
tween glomerular activity and H-O excretion, should he 
considered m all renal function studies m the rabbit. 

E. D. Walter 

Fetal carbohydrate metabolism following adrenalec- 


Influenee of the ovarian hormones, estrm and progestm, tomv, msulin and glucose experiments on the mother - 
vqmn the menstrual cycle of the monkey. Geo W. I_ Corrr. Am J Th vein) 113. 450-4 (1933); rf. C. J 
Corner. Am J Pijwni 113, 23^-50(193o) — Progestin g 20, 7439* — Adrenalectomy of the mother rat produced 
has the definite property of inhibiting the menstrual significant depletions m the glvcogen content of the 
Bow m the monkey. Simply maintaining the rstnn level maternal and fetal livers In 19 cases there was an sv 
C ’L mj tt Uons of I^°Etmon-B or crude follicular estrra is reduction of the hepatic glrcogen of 70^ in the mother 
not sufficient to prevent the onset of natural menstruation and 43^ m the fetus, compared to 12-hr fasted controls 
. , ED. TV alter Injections of com co-adrenal ext in pregnant rats failed 

0f tkrfe hormones present a astenar to cause changes m the carbohydrate values studied 
°, ! KrT " ^ es ef cattle clasafied for age. sex Administration of insnlm to the mother was followed M 
die r 'P^°^° ct ’ Qn Robert TV Bates, Oscm Rid- decreases m maternal and fetal liver glvcogen similar te 

(19351 _J?? lest *7 La ^ lr Fir nof. 113, _,o9-{4 9 those after adrenalectomy. Injections of glucose into the 

- < _ c *™ e jPFP°Physes (embryos, mother increased the glyco g e n con cm m the fetal liver. *l 


- - — *• bull, nonprrgnant cow, early pregnancy cow 
f° q , “* e PrtraancT cow) were assayed for their content of 
Prrfactm, fullide-stirmilaune (F. S H ) and thvreottupic 
hermoues Thyreotrop.e hormone was found in fairfv 
ra tb . e " tTP« except that low values 
were obtained from the glands of embryos (5-7 months) 

d * a “" r S 11 . n ni nklnM bi 


well as ifl that of the mother. The placental glvcM* 0 
was relatively unaffected by the erptl. procedures used 
The fetal muscle glvcogen showed no significant chavs' 
e x ce p t a slight rise after glucose injection in the mother 
E D Waber 

A histamine-Eke substance in the gastnc juice Charlf* 
L Brown and Ralph G Smith Am J rk'swl W 
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4 ’56-6311935). 'The method of extn. of histamine from 1 ford C. Franseen. Ann. Surgery 102, 655-62(1935). — 

t«mes used by Best and McHenry (C. A. 25, 2-150) was Plasma phosphatase * as consistently increased in meta- 
n milled to human gastric juice, obtained by continuous static carcinoma and osteogenic sarcoma. K, U. 

applied to ddnian j ^ k ^ (nM>n ^ 1<L / n|hM!)ruv> , n A s „ 0 i 0gica ( study emphasizing the hydrogen-ion con- 

centration of the blood— in conjunction with the red- 
cell sedimentation test, leucocytic index and complement- 
fixation test. K. T. Sasano Am Rev. Tuberculosis 32, 
45S-74(I935). — The pn accepted os normal for health 


aspiration. The presence of a histamine -like substance 
the gastric juice was demonstrated by bud. methods 

C D Walter 

Liberation of ammonia by the brain following the natural 

state of excitation. Joseph Kahn and lime Lubov - — - ... — — . — - • 

Chekoun Compt. rend. 201, 505-6(1935) .—The NH* 2 appears too broad. To obtain basic and comparable pn 
absorbed by the brain of the fish at 15 - 16 " during normal values it is suggested that they be detd. on fasting blood 
respiration was 1.14 mg per hr., during dyspnea, 1.63 early in the morning. This is important since exercise 

me At 19-20 5° these values increased to 1 68 and 2 51, affects the pn values. The Fir values of the blood of 

resp The fish Carasiius placed in a stream of running ambulatory tuberculosis patients do not vary significantly 
jj o' for 1 5-2 firs, at 3-*" gave an NH» value of 0 53 from the values obtained in nontuberculous cases and in 

mg Hence a lowering of temp, caused a 507c decrease normal controls Strict bed-cases have, as a rule, more 

in iflli Julius White alk. blood than ambulatory cases. No definite correlation 

Precursors of corprosterol and the bile acids in the was found among the pn of the blood, sedimentation rate 
animal organism O. Rosenheim and T. A. Webster. 3 of erythrocytes, the leucocytic reaction and the cample- 
A'afure 136, 474(1933) — Cholestenone (I) added to a rat ment-fixation test for tuberculosis. H. J. Corper 

diet poor in cholesterol (II) gave rise to a large excretion Liver -function tests in productive and exudative pul- 


of fccal coprosterol (HI)' This is m accord with the idea 
of R and W 1 and ooprosranone and not H are the inter- 
mediate precursors of III formed from them in the mtes- 
me by bacterial reduction. Julius White 

Hormones and their use in cosmetics (Brugneus) 17. 

Gr-PATHOLOGY 

II GIDEON WELLS 

Caisson disease and its relation to tissue saturation 
rith nitrogen. Charles W. Shilling, James A. Hawkins, 

;. B. Polak and Raymond A Hansen. U S Naval Med. 
Suit. 33. 434-44(1935). — The N satn of the tissues is 
lefinitely related to the incidence of caisson disease 
?orty-six cases are presented. Philip D Adams c 

Placental immunity. I A method of determining 
losage of placental globulin in measles prophylaxis 
Samuel Karelitz, Charles K. Greenwald and A. J. Klein. 
Proc. Soc. Erjll. Biol. Med 32, 1359-62(1935) . cf C. A. 
18, 1189*.— Globulin extd. from the placenta contains the 
neasles antibody and diptheria antitoxin Globulin 
;xtd from immune human blood serum is equally effective 
in measles prophylaxis as the cquiv. amt. of the blood 
serum, which is given in doses of 8-40 cc. By comparing 
the titer of diphtheria antitoxin cf pooled 1-cc. specimen* 
Df maternal blood serum with that of the globulin extd. 
from pooled placentas, one obtains equivalents which det. 
the dose of globulin in measles prophylaxis. II Com- 
parison of maternal circulating blood Immunity with that 
of placental fluid. Samuel Karelitz and Charles K. 
Greenwald Ibid. 1362-5. — The fluid expressed from the 


monary tuberculosis F Mey thaler and C. Pclz. Bair, 
him. Tuberk. 85, 096-700(1934) —Comparative tests of 
the liver function using the levulose rolcranee and the 
primary paradoxic insulin hypergluccmia according to 
Burger were performed on 40 cases of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. Both methods revealed m nearly all the cases con- 
sistent deviations from normal in the carbohydrate metabo- 
lism of the liver, which was attributed to liver injury in 
the form of fatty degeneration It ts suggested that Carbo- 
hydrate and Insulin be used to combat the disturbed liver 
function. H J Corper 

The Meinicke serum reaction m tuberculosis. P. 
BOhm and G. Gruner Bair, thn Tuberk 86, 37-44 
(1935). — Three types of Meimcke reactions were tried m 
tuberculosis, and the centrifugation method was found 
unsatisfactory because of too many sources of error. 
Coincident mieroreactions proved valuable especially m 
questionable cases. Pleural, ascitic and lumbar fluids 
proved unsatisfactory for test. Of 293 patients with un- 
doubted tuberculosis 255 (87%) gave a pos test. Two 
explanations are giv en for neg. findings m definite tubercu- 
losis, either the body has lost its power to form antibodies 
or has not reached the stage of antibody production, or 
else overproduction of antibodies has resulted in flooding 
the body so that a detn. of free antibodies is not possible. 
Au-treated patients showed a weak reaction, while tuber- 
culin treatment resulted in strong reactions. The Scrums 
of 80 nontuberculous patients gave neg. reactions; only 
in typhus fever were pos reactions obtained. Two cases 
of asthma were also pos . The Memicke reaction was found 
to be as sensitive as the Bewedka reaction. II. J. C. 

The value of the so-called phytotoxic index in pulmonary 


human placenta has the same diphtheria antitoxin titer .. ,,u,w IU a,v u.u« u 

as that of the maternal blood serum This fluid from 7 tuberculosis. Julian L Garcia nnd Garcia-Minon. Bettr. 
pooled placentas may be used in place of the pooled *lin. Tuberk. 86, 45-8(1935) —The phytotoxic index 


maternal blood scrum in detg. the dose of placental 
globulin in measles prophylaxis. C. V. Bailey 

Positive flocculation tests In rabbits inoculated with 
flocculate from human syphilitic serum. F. Rytz. Froc. 
Soc. Etpil. Biol. Med. 32, 1501-4(1935).— Rabbit serum 
gave pos. flocculation test? for at least 2 months after the 


indicated by the toxic action of certam drugs on plant 
protoplasm In place of drugs the authors use the serum 
from tuberculous cases and add this to salt solns , detg. 
the inhibtory or enhancing effect of the scrum on the growth 
of lupines. The phytotoxic index is the fraction, av. 

- ■ --- -- — — growth of the test group — 100 divided by the av. growth 

Inst injection of flocculate from human syphilitic serum , 8 of the control group. The normal is 76 The serums from 
the flocculate thus obtained caused the formation of over 100 cases of tuberculosis (about 220 tests being made) 

tlocculms in “other rabbit when injected intravenously, in various stages of the disease w ere tested and correlated 

ra ^ blt ,n Jected *?*h 360 flocculate units with the clinical, rontgenologic and lab. data. The 

eloped 1-60 units in excess of the no. injected phytotoxic index possessed no sp -diagnostic value but 

* 9* V. Bailey is valuable in prognosis combined with rontgenologic and 

r ' "T 33 by orthophosphonc acid lib. data. In benign forms of tuberculosis figures between 

P° n - i r , eh Au S ‘- l ' 0chtm - “'*!'■ 7 - GI -S 42 “d ™ were found. In evolutive caseo-fibrous cas es “ 

h f *»&«« **»« °* arnmals, the phytotoxic index was increased (80 to 100). ir is 

of HiPoJ (0315‘iffi ^ thac fhe Pbyt°t<!«5 lnd « show, I 


In advanced stages of the disease the scrum contains sub- 
stances, of unknown nature, stimulating the growth of 
lupine roots. Coned tuberculin added to the salt mixt 
oi<f serum Vs used” *"" ~ v b""* TetATds the £rowth of the roots ra d « fin ‘te relation to its 


.... j, necessary 

to produce optimum flocculation is, between certam 
limits, const, and characteristic for serum of each species 
(pig, horse, cattle, sheep). Results are more const, when 
is used. E. S. G. B. 
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S repeated Menkm’s work ( C. A . 28, 7308*) 03 the depo- 
sition of Fe in caseatmg tubercles which m rabbits was 
found to retard the disease process. In human tuberculous 
tissues be found Fe present on ly where deposited prior to 
tuberculous changes. Tuberculous guinea pigs fed Fe 
prepns showed no special depositions of the Fe in the 
tuberculous tissues. The liver, spleen and lungs contained 
large amts of Fe, but the tubercles in these organs re- 
mained free from Fe. Only where Ca impregnation of 
tuberculous caseation occurred, was Fe found. A favorable 
influence of the administration of Fe on the course of the 
tuberculosis was not noted Intravenous injection of 
l eCli into tuberculous rabbits also revealed no effect on the 
disease These findings do not agree with those of hi enkm. 

H. J. Corper 

Carbohydrate assimilation in various forms of tubercu- 
losis in childhood, especially with pulmonary infiltrations. 
E Mahr Z Tuberk. 72. 1-11(1935) —The alimen- 
tary blood-sugar curve in children was studied in rela- 
tion to pulmonary tuberculous infiltrations. In the 
majority of cases there was a prolonged blood-sugar curve 
with marked retardation to starvation levels; paralleling 
the resorption of the infiltration the blood -sugar curves 
returned to normal The same deviations were found in 
cases of erythema nodosum The carbohydrate tolerance 
in inactive tuberculosis and in extrapulmonary cases of 
tuberculosis did not deviate from normal. In fid'* 77 ’ gland 
tuberculosis high blood-sugar values attained. The 
Wulose -tolerance tests showed a marked retardation in 
the blood-sugar fall m all forms of active tuberculosis, as 
an expression of the injury of liver cells by toxins, tissue 
protein disintegration products and also partly as an 
expression of amyloid changes H. J. Corper 

The vital capacity and alveolar carbon dioxide tension 
in pulmonary tuberculosis Experimental studies. An- 
tonio Risi Z. Tuberk. 72, 161-75(1935).— The vital 
capacity and alveolar COi tension were studied in 50 
cases With pulmonary tuberculosis, part of them with 
pneumothorax and part taking the regular sanatorium 
cure, and some treated medicinally. The well -known facts 
were verified that m pulmonary tuberculosis the vital 
capacity was tfimimshed, the CO, tension reduced and 
arbitrary apnea dirmish ed. H. J. Corper 

Sulfur metabolism m eyst m una James C. Andrews 
and Alexander Randall J. Chn. Inrentrslirm 14, 517-24 
(193 5) — The metabolism of various compds. in the 
cystinunc organism has been studied With the following 
results The cystine_ou*put is unchanged by admmistra- 
taon of KaHCOj or Na citrate but daily administration of 
alkali do« prevent deposition of cystine calculi Ad- 
mmiswation of g lymne and ghitamic aod m eqmv. amts, 
is without effect on the rate of eystme excretion Adminis- 
tration of l-cy stine by mouth results in practically com- 
plete oxidation of the S from the cystine but administration 
of di-cystme is followed by slightly less efficient oxidation. 
Cysteic acid is nether oxidized by the normal nor by the 
cystmanc or g a nism After administration a [ O-methio- 
nme, there was observed- (1) no significant increase in 
cystine excretion, (2) no excretion of bomocystme and 
(3) definite but very slight excretion of methionine The 
increase reported by Brand and co-workers in the apparent 
cystme content of these urines is confirmed. In C A. 29, 
ASS* instead of "Cysteine is excreted unoxidized by 
tj tlmm ic and by nccmal subjects. The cysteine con- 
tent erf cystirmnc nrmes, etc ” read "Cystme and is ex- 
CTetrd cnoiidized by eystinnne and by normal subjects. 
The cystine content of cystmime urines, etc.” E. J. C. 

Porphjim* m clmical porp hy ria W. Hoerbtirger and 
H v 8 ^ Z Cke»i 236, 135-40(1935).— The 

‘ 181 t, °I i t£d from the urine of patients suffering f-om 
P^yFhjria due to Pb poisoning and to arspbenamme poison- 
y^tiSed '’y *ts Ph fiuoreseenee curve as copropor- 
1117 whereas that fnxn a case of scute 

gaKncpxms, fiatclence and diarrhea was found to be 
coproporphyria I AW Dox 

bl^ e s^“^ S=U , e *l* TBtra **«? Mood-eiisheep 

1?Tv ?^ r y d Bnmms Arktr Kemi, Minercl 
On!. I2B, bo 19. 3 pp (1935); cf c. A. 28, M75».— 


7 The highly purified Forssman antigen, unobtainable n 
clear water soln , is completely dissolved after the adda. d 
bile acids It is resistant to proteolytic enzymes (papaa, 
trypsin) , UNO, and Ph isocyanate. Diazomethane reacts 
with the antigen in an ethereal medium, the antigen losing 
much of its immunological capacity, possibly because of 
the carboxyl groups m the antigen mol. After the a 
fluence of proteolytic enzymes (trypsin, papam) the Fom- 
„ man antibody loses its immunological activity. The 
* antibody is pptd at pa 5.5, pptn. occurring only in the 
absence of elcctroljrtes. The purified antibody is com- 
pletely stable at 37° within the Pa range 5-10. Complete 
inactivation of the antibody is obtained by HNO,, indi- 
cating the presence of free amino groups in the antibodc 
mo! Quant loss of activity is also cansed by Fh isocyanate 
Edward Eagl- 

Sernm gelificabon reactions in human leprosy. C 
3 Fabiani, Comp! rend, toe btol. 120, 13-14(1935) — 
In leprosy, tuberculosis, syphilis and kala-azar the adds 
of 2 drops 40% HCHO or 0 1 cc. lactic acid to 1 cc. aenca 
Usually causes gthfication In leprosy the gelificatioa 
tune ranges from a few min. to several hrs L. E. G 
Variations observed in Weltmann'i reaction for cancer 
Diminution of the band of coagulation. G Camire, P. 
Martin and J Dries sens. Compt. read. toe. btol. 120, 
31-2(1935); cf. C A. 27, 3393’ L E Gilson 

Value of the formol geLfication and formol-etibosase 
reactions in the diagnosis of canine leishmaniasis P 
Car tana Compt rend toe. bu>l 120, 63-5(1935) — 

Neither reaction is specific. L. E. Gilson 

Blood amino acids in surgery. Adriin J. B enrol ea, 
Carlos \ tlasco Suarez and Remo S Ferracani. Ft r 
med-quir. pciol. fementna 6, 245-60(1935). — Lesions of 
the liver are accompanied by an increase tn aminoacideana. 
Major surgical operations, regardless of the anesthetic 
used, usually cause an increase in ammoaadema for a 
few days and the increase is greater if there are post- 
operatory complications. Tissue destruction ts probably 
responsible for the increase. A summary of 45 case reports 
is given. Twenty-five references. The a m mo acid con- 
tents of the blood cells and plasma and their relation to 
surgical operations Remo S. Ferracam. Tbtd. 201-5 — 
la 9 of 25 diversified surgical cases the operation was fol 
6 lowed by a decrease in the cell ammo acids/plasm* ai 
acids ratio; in the other 16 cases the ratio ir 


suinably the permeability of the cells to amin o a . . 
changed but the mecha n i s m is uncertain. The ca tier erf 
the ailment and the anesthetic used do not seemh. a be 
factors. L. E. Gilson 

The treatment of milk allergy and it* basic principles 
Bret Ratner. J. Am. Med Assoe. 105, 934-6(1935). — 
7 The proteins of the wbey fractions, lactalbumm and lacto- 
globuhn, are usually responsible for allergy. Heating or 
evapg milk causes coagulation of these proteins and greatly 
reduces the ability erf the milk to produce sensitivity or 
educe allergy. In cases where allergy is reported as due 
to ca s ei n, error is commonly cansed because of the use of 
impure casern prepns in testing for sensitivity. Twenty- 
six references p. p. Griffith, 

The »o-called mosaic fungus as an intercellular deport 
of cholesterol crystals A. if. Davidson and P. H- 
Greyory. J. Am Med Assoe. 105, 1262-4(1935).- 
The mosaic someti mes assoed. with skm infections and 
often confused with true hyphae is shown to consist erf 
aggregations of cholesterol crystals The relationship 
of the deposits to ringworm infection is not known 

F. P. Griffith* 

Levulosemia in hepatic disturbances P. De Lucia and 
E. Claar Mtnerra med. 1935, H, 345-59 — A transitory 
levulosemia of 73-140 mg /10Q was produced 30-60 
nun. after the ingestion of 40 g. lenilosem 300 cc 11*0 by 
normal persons or patients with other than hepatic diseases 
Sixty-three % of the persons with altered hepatic function 
showed a levulosemia greater than 140 mg which persisted 
4-5 hrs. Helen Lee Grnefc! 

Method of cereasmg the sensitiveness of anus* 5 
tumors to x-rtys. S Ross and G M. Scott. Proe Pj 7 
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S.V. (Leaden) BUS, 31K-C0(193& — Erpts. eta oxer 20) 1 ■ 
t, — -rr* az rat* 'hewed that s marked istns; m '•cESitive- 
ne«s to tie effect* cf x-rivs wtthoct apparent toasr eErct 
was prwfcccd bx e*ther et.v*etera c t ther«rt«t m*o th- 
ttr~cr or ts’actx a of weE-cstaKisied p-cwmp tamers of 
rat sarcoma' vitally s*amed w-th t-xpan bfce era either 
tl» tenter or anotfer part cf the bedx. Y>al new red a-*' 
csa=*rw blot d-d c"t tare this act-vi cc the timr-Ti 

Jasfpi ?- IT-pbtna 9 
local factors faffe-nesnx dental car'. ■*5- A stndy cf “ 
crjario rat^t assematrd with emm-I Pm! Pmcm* 

of p-ooTr* in cccteal «nrfacw cf e“emp*cd te-th d.d crx 
prove ccwfcsprrfr tbs ersierce cf a “mriicr Uxtr E o- 
ehetn cat the orp material recurred from tie emmel 
abated its keratrs catnre tn ««=e respects Attempt* 
at deemspn cf th- knratmecs ma*eml wore nrsnccesjfirl 
■.•frftx.'v iwr s was eoe found m eafetab frets carers 3 
fcsiecs or m *ahxa t:m rm-rttis fc"»i to contain earners 
tee*h rv-cslcinenhcc cf rar*l was stows: to proceed 
at tLffe-ent ra*es dop-eminx epee wi-ti-e tbs f<*on;txc 
was prccecdij across cra'cEptteessjrr*! rod-* Theefftc* 
cc tccti-«ect 5 rcs, «xntictsr * 011 x 3 13 ? betm acai coat 
was n sgCpiblf-. An 3 .c*d-rrm?*an* rsatrts bis teen demoir- 
*tra*sd tn enamel Frances Krasnew 

A t--< — - xN— —-'ca! stndx cf h - — *= bHarr ci’cni- 
Thomas V.'. Rax I Bsci Cun. Ill, <&»-«: 1«35> — * 
** S paT ixia cf a tirp- no cf b —— a> tCarx caimli stews 
thee* » co ecsenhal fptan* ci-m difeence b«-w-en tbs 
txpes r-fe-ed to as chcfet erel-prynen t -Ca '.res rod 
iofetercI-rlJm« 2 .t **cces- Htmte tlere b co <pant 
sea. basts for the present cfassrffanec cf these - xarsr- 
es. Seme cf tbs forma *tcces coctxned exec n-rr 
*OLe**s-cl and te*s cccil ma**-r than *cme cf the 
stter. Fertiemcre *cr» «?cnes cf snpp«?=edlx cepc**** , 
inches proved to be mmriablx alZcr. There b a strr- 
re*tcg repchirtT a the wax tbs coestr- c eti ts are d>e- 
o«t*ed £2 «onos «toces bet as * rcSs tb*«e sehstanoe* ar» 

-d dows wfthoet order Stoew trom the *aae pa2 btid- 
er w— e freed to be very smriir free: s chea raed- 
a*” Ms, Cc and Fb were f'cra* a aboct half cf the 
:oc«; Fe was always freed. fcet~a=tN- a both the fe- 
ces and feriefera, and Ca and Pare const- ccrstdnerts 
Tarbcea'a appear a both txp« A. P Lcthr^p 0 

It? astthoEsa cf incrpaac sabs and wife a h-padc 
Es enhances- Cl. I. The aeCibrEsa cf crerjanre 
ahs- (3) Ferfcstcn e i pe mne nt cf the exhrpated txa 
Liao Slogan- /: fcx. J. Garboeiirei. T, I '4-1 a 
19 j 37: cf. C. A.. 29. cV4”— Rabbit Ears were afeed 
dth CCL and then per feed with CaC.. MjCt. RC1 and 
»aQ scins. The a", of emccs £xsd bx me &sne wj_j 
and to be abccradfe each «al*. IT 3 Th-aetabo- 
sa cf water- 75of. m-I4CI9C5) —Very E=r-d data 7 
nica*e that Cpiocrt cf tie coanon hiZe dnrt hr rabbits 
r i=.rrry to the Exer w-th CCU cermsw the H-O cf the 
orer, fcdnret. ctsstaes and bram, C. if. M:Cit 
S ero-h aat olog-cal aresexihces cn aaig-ay ceo- 
•Lians- HI. Rew rsseaod: ca the first t-actroc G 
3“Afesandro and K- Inform. Fi.etiw. lr-zb rfe 
-« 2SS-oC6{lS'o> ; cf. Fabischs, C. .t- 27, — Tbs 

^a-bCmhats -can be made acre cvrdentbxprexrres - 
fear cf the scan. The fcCrebm can. be seh<tr*asd bx 5 
:de, bet this does cot cff~ an cemsed stabCrx. Ke^- 
: Castio semes have a hrsher coc*ea of tasitd. xi!oncr<_ 
Cfe ^Eitx cft^^rm-bCrnbcr coerpCa in tma cf 
orTtnros cf the bee traa b attrrbcr-d to a charro- r: the 
}?*£ cetabclsm. A. F. If-s-r 

^taZ^^^|hcsphoms an d a-taS te segre a tie ncimr- 

np-Sr uct3*e bx aoeth dexelcp a boce disease f°- a— *-s- > 
rtekstt. The Ca in tie bleed femtses, tie P deemss-i 
md the a. rio’i reserve & dhninshed- A F Ji^r— - ~ 
Ejjedije-di and choC-stsrotfei. Jns Efec and 
Cfec S am? Acia J/nl. Sc&rzl. S5. Er-dlCfSTJ^-t- 5, 

S BBstredc t «T 

cecdT-oc. CtxstaSmfest, or the cm a-d'r-oatfe^ 


cJeormee. and chcfevtrrofeii proceed tn a partTel can- 
cer. be* the cmrx chove-«tercI d vs st d-perd epos th- 
blx-d cho»-~*r*ol coccn. cr epee dfer < &- Tier? »* a 
rrli'x’rc-hrr' be'we-n the thcfet—c: and profttn cicn-*,rc. 
be* th-- c> r.'t tr-irl“d bx anx d.-rr- rf efestaaev. 

S- Mcrsth, 

Line acid f- m a n en is conmd-itsd and fetiai-d 
t — • tssacs V. d’er ILtmrmr. Es.eirw- Z, 2SC, 
173-S3 ftr; - — -The lic*»- ac-d tmafe cf trsr t-jsce 
depends cp>xr tie coccn . cf tie arbofcxdra-e (bleed s np i r . 
jfee§~c» and epee the dL-appearance cf betas ae»2 tm 
end--' jaroV cvoilla'es Thm x i> rrerr ‘‘cosrrrxr 

to tie effort cf ndi'm than c xml ts=see. the tnhibtrarc 
cf betas ae*d-f f t m j abCnx n-c benrp a consr* cf the 
«n Kowa beeasse tb- f'mra*>'e cf tx'-esmd fe yet 
y i rt* i max tmm cm-h-m.p*d S Mrrxdls 

J~nh* in th- trrcpn cf tbs eset Th Ljeroert 
mi O TVataiaw-k Z 2SC. 4U-4l,t^* — 

Th- Er tn the rtrm-Ti cf the insane. Eie that cf the 
cctnil. w entrrrrx m th- f -rm cf Bn p-cs The wais rmxr 
cf rinatax: m the Ps xrdne, r'xn’s to an alntrntar -r 

c rifn . whDs th- jenemEx t *w xi.'n--> *r- ctTvcsbr- assced 
w-ti the 5-w a *pparrn' r x doe -j ibfen «LeC- ts the 
insane as weU as tn do* cmraZ ofebaU the U\d Er 
occcn. deereasw an>i the F- wsr of th* ftc» jnx"e 
rncreues af'sr a creil The, eaohaies the cece«st-y to 

cam tn the txpeohyes f x"e- IccoientaTx 'he Eo con- 
tent cf the hxp«*phxv- = - fee- insane pw«ns *h-*w^ 34 Ur r- 
x i5*s— e cf nnaOT as mat f—m t'im! coixdnab- 

S U'nds 

The offset cf pan thyroid iensrs and cf 
ca ds Jcn= uf tssrr afcn c.' jmfi pit Cwfor 
C. Lender ffiJive-w J 27, Z ''2~ZZ •' 15‘o — Thi* <j- 
f-ot cf pantix-c i d hrvnncne eat >T eg the Ca cf th- <« mi 
ta the prwenc- cf mb wc ami cc the Ca cbstrrbmtam 
cf the binre, brim ami Ever cf nrxml and tniere-jm* 
pmta p-r? ns stmied Th* centx-c cf 1m- d>zx* cc 
I cassed co nyt-dea-.t cmw m the <r= Ca tf tNx — -.1' 
ammaZs, btr* fixe a ertamh** ecu: when -nierscZim 
x — alt were tned. He dhfmence in the 6-ree cf b«-tat 
denlrnncimi wi, cl-semd m tithe- case l cr=«d ce 
Ca tnerrase tn tie bnm> cf cj-rmaZs. tc* snne increase m 
thc-e cf tnbemcZr-es ammaZs- Lmr Ca was toe— a^ed bx 
mxctxes cf I and bx mfeonZfes tn5*etoa= and = the 
U'tar case ft was feti-r tnmased tx I F. V.\ SLxct 

The pro tern fnnnccs cf ssm u drf-r-nt anb^-cs 
I Pm~Sx F/Cs.z K» 1733. IC: ,-txa> are. riC«- 
4*r Tfee 23, SE'IFU' — Tw-» r'j fehns cf d^r-nr 
Ktrpeme Earns-, as «icwn bx mapfebjetre ?h^ci. w-r- 
cttmnrd To etcam corri fern. pi**. w:h A'a^O, 

at 3T\ wiih w*ti 14*7 NiFO,. r-rpt 4 Cnw it C • m,Z 
rfetrodlaZyn- to i *= 1 ■“* F x p-'etrdreZi tefe. pot. w-th 
7t-3~ Hi’SOy at j. ’*■, w-th the p -t w-th TZ'T Hi^RX, 
pxn. 4 tnr-«, at the *ame tn- xbbnr tie ceom. as before, 
once »-th 13.3 ”7 XiiSZt, dfei-Ixe the final p-i. m «fistd. 
E.-0, dZafese and efetrcdnihrr* to S = I't Th-aZbcnmn 
*cfe. cb tamed bx the metici cf Perl ami Stensmsp— 
(C. A. 2J, ZTir-Z ' ami that cf Ebw- (C. -4. 15. Th.- . 
snprfcur-rr'-d bx cZirnso i £ ht br«e> to i = 1 a?— «p>. 
mterms to m- ami psendee’ctclm- Eh hf . S- 

Elced r-^en-nhem tn sextrs anemia. Fmctrccs ef 
k£dn-y, spleen and hnrt compar-d xh standard Enr 
timmrs. F. S- Kcb“cief--Kctbcs. C- B- TTaZ kies 
G K. TSTh^mSs. An. /. Fww" 113. 4-T-~ L"'' ; 
cf C. A- 24, cE4-5. — Fapti- evtdence cdSea>< tin; tier- 
are sex-rai £nrt-r«. rather than a sfe-3s fictor, msprxsrbfc 
r t the petsn* crdn eni 'e cf the*e frictrcirs np' ~ c tie rs- 
5 -nerrtrirrr cf red celZis and hemonS-ttn ct SnpxZL. £. 
dne to biceti wtidrawai fa d-^x. E. D. ^TCfe 

Qm ntfh rtrTe theory ef the pr*cpfhfa reaefeg. r~~ 
Tie r-actnas h-tweec crxsmZZZh’* c«x aZhmnfa cs£ fe 
bsmetes-ns antibody, iliia-: Esoimrer-nr and For—- 
E. Kcai.iT.. f. EspS. 21-1. «2. f'PT-Th’.^-TV ; rf. c __ £ 
27^FIZZ t ‘^h— A. Qm mt^tfexx cf_ tii* ^prrhptnn. r—jotint 

appSmhfc to tie trx-t. cy- j •*- ■ — i ^ r T'Z^ 1 l~^ s ~ 
F^natrnm <ferryd htrt the theory re- the d.*fe.'ef 
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the behavior of an anti-egg albumin serum over most of 
tbe reaction range after a few quant, analyses have been 
made lor the N pptd The empirical relation, shown to 
have advantages in the ilyr -antidye system, may also be 
used for the Ea-A reaction Serum from the same animal 
after successive courses exhibits progressive changes 
which have been described graphically and quantitatively. 
These changes are believed to consist in the formation of 
more and more antibody capable of reacting with a large no. } 
of chemically different groupings in the antigen mol 
Evidence is presented that anti-egg albu m in is not homo- 
geneous. and that even after prolonged immunization the 
antiserum contains much low-grade antibody, incapable 
of forming ppts. unless more reactive precipitin is present. 
Factors affecting the equivalence point ratio are discussed 
C. J. West 

Further observations on the blood cholesterol of rabbits 
in relation to atherosclerosis. Kenneth D. Turner and 3 
Emily II Bidwell. J Exptl Med. 62, 721-32(1935); 

Cf C A. 27, 4310 — The action of KI in preventing a 
significant rise in the blood cholesterol (C) of rabbits fed 
C was temporary After about 4 months it lost its effective- 
ness and the blood C ro^e. In rabbits with hypercholestero- 
lemia resulting from long-continued C feeding, the adminis- 
tration of KI caused a marked rise in the blood C On 
the other hand, dried whole thyroid given to such animals 
produced a sharp fall in the blood C This fall was tern- 4 
porary and was followed by a nse to new high levels. In 
thyToidfctomized rabbits fed C and KI, both thyroid and 
thyroxine delayed but did not pres ent a nse in blood C. 
Even with the hypercholesterolemia in these animals, 
howeier. the incidence of atherosclerosis was low Age 
apparently played a part in detg the response of the btood 
C to C feeding In a group of old rabbits when compared 
with a younger group the nse m the C of the blood was s 
greater and the subsequent return toward normal was 
slower when the feeding was stopped C J. West 

Physiological reversal of effects of adrenaline hyper- 
tension Raymond-Hamet Compt read. 201, 5.0-2 
(1935) Julius White 

H— PHARMACOLOGY 

A N RICHARDS 

Comparative chemotherapeutic studies of arsenonde 0 
(3 - a min o-4 hydroxyphenylarsenoxide) and neoarspheu- 
amrne Geo W Raiziss and Marie Sever ac. Am J . 
Syphilis and Neurol 19, 473-80(1935) — The max toler- 
ated dose for arsenonde (I) intravenously to rats is 0 018 
g and for neoarsphenamine (II) is 0 400 g per kg body 
wt The min trypanocidal dose of I is 0 0025 g and of 
H is 0 020 g per kg body wt. Hence, the therapeutic 
indexes Bre 7 ” and 20, resp The max tolerated dose of 
1 and II in rabbits is 0 011 g and 0.200 g per kg body wt , 7 
resp The mm curative dose of I and II in exptl rabbit 
syphilis is 0 012 jt and 0 040 j .. rey> The theraneutir 
indexes are therefore 0 92 and 5 Philip D. Adams 

Differential biological reaction of cobaltous compounds 
and certain cohalbc complexes (cobaltiammines) Jean- 
Marie Le Goff. Compt rend 201, 531-2(1935) —In- 
jection of a cobaltic complex or cobaltiammine produces 
different effects than those previously reported for CoC], 
(C A 22, 1403,3459). The organism possesses not only 
the power of differentiating cobaltous compds and cobaltic 
complexes but is able to distinguish N and Co w cobalti- 
ammines Philip D. Adams 

The influence of thyroid in the healing of wounds How- 
ard L Puckett V. S Naval Med Bull. 33, 510-18 
(1935) — Desiccated thyroid (I) per os seems to increase 
the rate of healing of superficial wounds in young rats 
Daily administration for 3 5 months produced no harmful 9 
effects. When I is used over a long period of time its ef- 
fects on healing become less pronounced, and repeated 
wounds on the same animal apparently decrease the rate 
ot cicatrization Philip D. Adams 

Physiological activity of some pyrocatechol derivatives 
Michael G MiiJmos and Raymond L Osborne. Brae. 
Sot Exptl. Biol Med 32, 1344-8(1935) —Pyrocatechol, 
ethyl pyrocatechol and especially chloroacetopyrocatechol 


possess sympathomimetic powers in which the inhibitory 
effects predominate In agreement with Dakin the 
catechol nucleus is, in great part, responsible for the typical 
syrapathomimiaty of adrenaline. The 3,4-position of the 
aryl hydroxyls, a 2-C side chain, a hydroxy lated (5-C, 
and substituent of some indifferent mol , preferably an 
amine, are contributory factors in the formation of a 
typically sympathomimetic drug C. V. Bailey 

Physiology of pyrimidines \HI. Metabolism of 
isobarbitunc acid in the rabbtt Wm. J Conway and 
Leopold R. Cerecedo. Proc. Soe. Exptl. Biol. Med 32, 
1000-1(1935); cf. C. A. 27, 372<l, 3752— In the rabbit 
as m the adult dog and in man pyrimidines are partiv 
broken down into urea and partly conjugated with HtSO, 
C. V. Bailey 

Effects of phemeetin and aspina respectively upon 
action of phenobarbital Alfred Gilman and Henry G 
Barbour. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med 32, 1634-6 
(1935) — In the rat the administration of 50 mg /kg of 
Mg phenobarbital produced symptoms of excitement and 
then depression for several hrs , the addn. of an equal dose 
of acetylsalicybc acid nullified these effects, the addn. of 
5 times the dose of phenacetin in no way diminished the 
activity of phenobarbital, it diminished the toxic effects 
when the Latter was given in large doses. C. V. B. 

Lecithin In experimental arteriosclerosis. Preliminary 
study. Wm. G. Downs, Jr. Am. Med. 41. 4 00 (l 935).— 
In expts with rabbits the addn of relatively small amts 
of lecithin to the diet prevented the occurrence of exptl. 
arteriosclerosis of high cholesterol diet origin. R. B 

The biological effects of beryllium Russell N. Loomis 
and Emil Bogen. Am. Rev. Tuberculosis 32, 475-^SO 
(1935). — Although among many salts tried (Trout. Nat. 
Tuberc. Atsoe. 1932, 2S, 163) none exerted a definitely 
favorable influence on the course of exptl. tuberculous 
guinea pigs. Be in the form of basic tartrate or the chlo- 
ride in doses of 1 and 5 mg (or 10 mg. of the basic salt) 
accelerated the development of tuberculosis in the treated 
guinea pigs. The same effect was noted whether the 
animals were infected with large or small doses of virulent 
human tubercle bacilli and whether infected subcutane- 
ously or by inhalation Oral administration of the Be did 
not appear to be effective. Repeated injections and larger 
doses gave the more const, results. Adraixt. in media or 
with bacilli did not affect the growth of the bacilli. The 
basic chloride, the nitrate, the tartrate, the phosphate and 
the lactate all gave similar results The citrate and a 
suspension of the in sol. carbonate gave no perceptible 
effect The Be rickets reported in rats (Guyatt, Kay and 
B ram on, C. A. 27, 57S5) were not observed in these 
guinea pigs. H. J. Carper 

The effects of the inhalation of hydrogen fluoride II. 
The response following exposure to low concentration. 
Willard Machle and Karl Kitxmiller. J. Ind llyt 17, 
-223-RUOViV cl- C, A. 2$. 27KS' —The lower limit of 
toxic ccncns of HF in air lies between 0 03 and 0 0025 
mg per 1. Lungs and liver are most severely and con- 
sistently affected. HI. Fluorine storage following ex- 
posure to sub-lethal concentrations. Willard Machle 
and E. TV'. Scott. Ibid 230-40 — Distribution of fluorides 
in ashed tissue was detd by treating with perchloric acid, 
and titrating the F with 0 026 N ccrous nitrate or 0 005 A 
Th nitrate Inanimals exposed to fluorides, Fwas found m 
high coticus in the bones and in instances of prolonged 
exposure in the teeth. A. L Elder 

Pharmacological properties of ergobasme, a new 
alkaloid from ergot E. Rothlin Compt rend, soc tud 
119, 1302-4(1935) —Ergobasme, Ci.H„OjX,. [ Q ]b* - 
+90*, acts on the uterus like ergotamine It is hyper* 
tensive but not sympathicolytic. It accelerates respira- 
tion It has little or no effect on glucemia and does not 
produce gangrene at the site of injection. The lethal 
doses are* for white mice, intravenously, 0.145; tat 
subcutaneously, 0 5; rabbit, intravenously, 7 5, cock, 
intramuscularly, more than 10 mg /g These doses are 
about 4 limes those of ergotamine Cf. Stoll and Buret - 
hardt, C. A. 29, 5219', where the formula for ergobasme, 
by mistake, is given C,|H„0,N. L. E. Gilson 
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Phirmatological reactions ol the melanocytes of de- i Strcphanthns hlsptdus and S, kombi Xicoletta Saba- 
tached scales of Carassms vulgaris J \ erne and V tucei Scsensa farm. [2), 3, 49-63(1935).— -Tests made 

Viher. Compt. rend soe. f>»oi . 1», 1312-11(1935) — b> ibe isolated load heart method of Gvlatd {Boll, soc 

Scales from live carp were placed in hanging drops of biol sper I, No 4{192G)), the pigeon emesis method of 

serum ol various \ertebrates. Posterior hypophysis ext Ilanzhk (C A 24, 142S) and the (rog method of I'ocbc 

(I) caused expansion of the melanocytes, ephedrme (ID showed the tincture S. kombf to be much more active in 

and adrenaline (111) caused contraction Upon standing each case , E I' Gilson 

J set oral davs] sensitivity to II disappeared before sen- Parathyroid extract and viostero! treatment of radium 
sitivity to 111 Nicotine suppressed the sensitivity to 111 poisoning L 1 ; . Craver and H Seblundt J Am Med. 
and ergotamme mverted the response to III I acts Assoc 105, 050-60(1935) — Alttmate pcnoJs of ndm in- 
direct!) on the melanocytes and chcv react even if dc- istration ot parathyroid ext with low-Ca diets or nos 
tacked from the scale. II atid III act through the nerve tcrol mth high-Ca diets did not cause marked increases 


fibers and their effect is greatly decreased if the scales 
cut into small pieces. They have no effect on isolated 
melanocytes. L C Gil-on 

Treatment of arterial hypertension by intravenous 
injection of octyl alcohol. 1 . Pczzangora Compt rend 
soe biol 119, 1331-41(1935) —The patients were given 15 
injections, on alternate days, of 10-15 cc of a 1 100.000 
soln. of octyl ale in divtd water A decrease in blood 
pressure was produced in essential hypertinsion cases 
but not in cases of stable hypertension with cardto-rcnal 
complications Diuresis was increased L C Gilson 
Opposed action of the hydrogen and hydroxy! ions on 
pharmacodynamic reactions of the autonomic system 
Action on utennt tonus. M Tiffencau and D Broun 
Compt. rend. soe. biol. 119, 1380-2(1935). — At 84 

the tonic action of adrenaline, histamine or posterior 
hypophysis ext. on the isolated uterus was considerably 
greater than at fm 7.4. At pa 0 8 the action was greatly 
takened or even inverted. L E Gilson 

Effects of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions on the anesthetic 
:hon of propyl bromide on fish M. Tiffcncau and D 
roun. Comp), rend. soc. bto J. 119, 13S2-t(l933) — 


in the amts of Ra eliminated by 3 p aunts suffering 
from Ra poisoning P P Griffiths 

The relationship of drug therapy to agranulocytosis 
Roy R Kracke and Francis 1‘ Parker J. Am Med 
Assoc 105, PhO-G( 1 *i35).— Am idopsnne. dirttrophnol and 
i lovely related drugs cause ngrniiulocy toMa Indiscrimi- 
nate use of amidopyrine or proprietary dnigs which contain 
u should be avoided A list of prepns contg amidopyrine 
is gn en So enty -fit e references F P Griffiths 

ltow drugs act H Raymond lug .Science Progress 
30, 352-7(1935) — A review (2fi references), with con- 
siderable at tern ion to the relationship of drug action to the 
humoral transmission of nerve unpul-cs J. S. H 

Sedatives in dentistry If T Roper-Hall Brti 
Denial J 59, 177-Sfi(l*<35) I ranees Krasnow 

The action of prostigmine on the eardio -vascular ap- 
paratus Leonardo Donalelli Arch sa hoi (Italy) 21, 
210-12(1935). — This substance acts peripherally on the 
intracardiac vagal endings and centrally on the bulbar 
pressor centers Atropine counteracts the functional 
disturbances P F Metildi 

The treatment of Addison's disease with common salt 


«mcr«ion for 5 mm in a 1/750 soln. of lactic acid de- . G Miration, J A. Collazo and J Jimcna. Preste ried. 

•cased the time required to produce anesthesia when the 43, 505-7(in35) — Most cases of Add-son's disease mi- 
di were transferred to a 1/1500 soln. of Prllr, while prove upon medication with NaCl and the use of cortical 

nmersion lor 5 min. in a 1/3000 soln. of XatCOi prolonged hormone can be restricted Immediate effects ore al- 

tlmc required. L. E. Gilson leviation of the Na Cl disequil , the dehydration and the 

~ ‘ A. E Meyer 

hypertension. P Btrnal. Press e mfd 
. w . . 5). — The action is gradual and Without 

------ — • — - ...g, pcnplocaside danger A. E. Meyer 

jusea a general ana recurrent increase in arterial pres- 6 Pharmacognosy of Truis divancata Spreng car. 
ire, supprcsiou of urinary secretion, dilation of the Discolor Grtseb Luis Flonani, Rev farm. (Buenos 
ldneys, decrease in spleen vol. and slowing of respiration Aires) 77, 223-6(1935) —The botanical description is 

r .. , . - , L. E. Gilson given. The drug contains resins, sapomns and an alkaloid 

• i °r> t 01 j ,, e 5?,°‘ hyperthyroidued animals. It causes sensory and motor paralysis in animals It is 

’■in so ^ - t ^ nd » J Ca “ lnt ' Compt, rend. soc. bsot. used in chronic arthritis as a diaphoretic and diuretic 

6 ™> °' s r.>'» waled A n Me, er 

D> erf. f fte Cl content of the fiver was Poisonous eases Caifos L Car bourse hi 5hnafc<i mf<S. 

lightly in creased. » K . -- . > — — — — 

““ sysera W .lirad- 

Cons, antm c. Velluda and 
Compt. rend. soc. bid 120, 57-S 
he # L,n *i Wt: * cannlne ° r Chmese ink prevented 

d T ) “* the hypertensive 

iction ol the adrenaline. v f* Gilson 

inm3o«'4irt5“, °» the ptoioehoa ,1 

ypergiucenua by pilocarpine and by ligation of “ 

-ortU vein Victor Papilian and \*i c tor VEST Co 
er.J. SOC. biol. 120, 5S-C0(1P35)> cf C A 29 ST^a 1 '— 

•f ‘SSIxScSS 1 Xa \ lC °* >^»bit tile production 
b> but do n °t affect the 

. I,* 05 ! f'docarpme; hence the mechanism 
ncrai ™ *f -V.HCO. pr.,bm, the 

“ , ' ta * 'o’ 1 ™- 5 1'WiIon rf Ih, 

lmS°SSSl5’? C Si.'too'oI m«nE«1se 

■ --*33) : CWlTrS: m SE’ K"°"’ a, *° Bo r”">. ™ lorertisltrf ,*„d I*, 

vere given McO, m i thought to contain the .(fi.'waj poison, and a dose ot 

»ns some SX ™ x * t v * n Iff 0,03fa mg. of this kills a 31-g frog m 1 «/, hrs. The ml d 

uegs, hver and renal conn w t ^' lcl ^ s ' bra ‘ n ' of th >5 poison (Pun an poison) is about 2 SI mg- tw Lc 

rZ-ZSST* % *B. 


The sugar-excretion threshold of rabbits treated with 
tonsilar extract ClnVara Tateishi J Biochem. (Japan) 
22, 251-61 (fn35). — It is stated that tonsilar ext stimulates 
the sugar assimilation since the sugar-excretion threshold 
of rabbits is lowered by a small do~e and raised by a large 
dose of this ext Admim->tration of cholic acid still further 
promotes the lowering effect of the ext. S. Morgulis 
Compl. e Arrow poisons. Xll. C G Santesson. Stand, Areh. 

Physiol. 72, 92-102(1935); cf C A 29, 1510’ —Arrow 
poisons from the Belgian Congo region apparently contain 
the alkaloid erythrophleme On the frog, R. lenf^rana, 
it produces symptoms of nau«ca, weakness and typical 
cardiac effects. The m. 1 d for the frog is 2t 6 nig of 
the crude poison per kg. The arrow poi-on from Romeo, 
which is the juice from bark, of Artisans toxica na, produces 
typical cardiac effects and the nun. lethal dose (of dd- 
manganese 9 ferent samples) ranged from 3 to 10 mg. per kg The 
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receiving subcutaneous injections of NaCN 'how u quid. ' the amt. required to maintain blood ale s 


but transient nse in the O t consumption In rabbits is the same regardless of the level Conclusion* The 
receiving continuous injeettons of NaCN this initial rise metabolism of ale in man pioccrds at a const rate, regard - 
occurs onl} occasional]!, while in those inhaling the gas less of blood concn T. H. Rider 

i here is no increase at all. From this it is concluded that a The evaluation of gonadotropic hormone preparations on 


••udden increase in I1CN concn is the condition responsible the basis of the rat mouse ratio assay Warren O Nelson 

for the initial rise in O* consumption S Morgulis and Milton D Over holier J Pharmacol 54, 37S-02 
The effect of methylene blue and of the combination (1935). — The relative activities ns detd on mice and rats 

hydrocyanic acid methylene blueontherespiratorymetsbo- s for gonad stimulating prepns including cats of pituitary 
hsm of the rabbit Knud O M (Slier. Strand Arch glands, pregnancy unne and pregnant marc strum varied 

Phystol 72, 115--5{l f G5) —Intravenous injection of considerably between a ratio of r > 1 and I .1 for mouse and 


of 3-30 mg. per kg. causes a 


at, resp Conclusion- \anations i 


cause a rise in the body temp. Intravenous injection of between anterior pitunarj and anterior pituitarv -hie 
40-5(1 mg per kg causes a relatively smaller increase in gonadotropic hormone complexes T If Rider 

the Os consumption than the smaller doses, but a greater The pharmacologic action of ergotocin, a new ergot 
rise in the bod) temp , and lead more frequently to death. 3 principle M Edward Davis, Fred L Adair, K K 
The intravenous injection of 20 mg. per kg. either 45 mm. Chen, and Edward R Swanson J Pharmacol 54, 398- 

before or 15 min after an injection of 7 mg NaCNperkg , 407(1935) —Ergotocin mir be assayed by the U S P 

which is strongly lethal, entirely removes the inhibition of cock's comb method, by isolated uterine response (but not 

oxidation and the rabbits remain alive Injected 20-25 (he Broom-Clark method) It has little inhibitory action 

min after the NaCN administration methylene blue on adrenaline. Ergotocin maleate has a m 1 d of 250 mg 

restores the Oj consumption to the normal value, but does per kg in mice, and SO mg per kg in guinea pigs by infra - 

not save the animals from death The methylene blue venous injection Other pharmacol actions are dc- 

beguis to exert its effect invariably within less than a min imbed T II Rider 


mealed with thjrorme M Re ss^. Schwarx and F. PhjmacoL 54, 415-25(1035) -Relative potencies were 
Heischmann Eadalriaafcgie 16. 145-8(1035) —Eipts by ouaba ,n j 0 , lanadtgin and digit oxin 1 in the frog and 
the methylene blue procedure show that the organs (kid- 4 j 1>re cp , ln , he dog Cumulative activity was great- 
ney, liver and muscle) from animals treated with thyroxine for lanadl£jn , )east for d , s „ 0 nn. the effect of repeated 
have a stronger anaerobic dehydrogenation activity than dose5 of dls „ 0 un in dogs being clearly different in dogs and 
those from untreated animals. A Similar increase was cats T H Rider 

noted in the liver from fasting or fatigued animals, and . r i'.a,,,.,, „* 

it. =DKMN(1«3S>.- 

Cinhie outaut in man after the admimrtraihm nf /. T1,e tfTect of NH.Cl on ketogenesis in the liver was Studied 
dinitionhcno^ r d A w with the tissue slice technic Micromethods for the detn 

5sr p *»„„, », "ESira»£«i3r£ nSi °<* 

doses of 4 mg per kg in adult human subjects caused a ,5 d P Vt^fement that NU a increased 

pronounced increase in the O, consumption without affect- “ u * y 28 *, 40 ‘ S ) statement that Mt ( a l increased 
mg the minute vol of the heart The increased O, con- 6 T "V' : li I . ) w^Kbstmm 

sumption must, therefore, be attributed to the opening up *“ } h * 1 a 1 A 

of capillaries The cardiac output per beat actually dc- •hwlms^rradfbeinc 


of capillaries The cardiac output per beat actually de- 
creases indicating a weakening of the heart action 

S Morgulis 

The injection treatment of vaneose vems F E 
Greenbaum Chit Med Sur • 42, 4^0-3(1935) — A 

combined soln of quinine and Na morrhuate in which the 


liver but not in the stars ed liv er where I was already being 
formed rapidly. The fatty acids, regardless of the no. of C 
atoms, caused increased production of I and this was 
further accelerated by NH.C1 Fatty acids contg an 
even no. of C atoms formed 3 times as much I as those 


combined soln of quinine and Na morrhuate in which the M __ V tr ri k, 

alkali-insol alkaloid is peptized by the soap is reported to having an odd no The effect of MI. Cl was inhibited by 

be of value in the obliterative injection treatment of van- 7 . . . . . 

cose vems T II Rider A pharmacodynamic study of berbenne sulfate Mano 

The trypanocidal tenon of styrvl selen.zole compounds Soto and N. Tedro Sivon Rn.asoc med /lrg 47. .109-H 
C H Drowning, R Gulbransen and W . McCartney . J. (1933) ; A nates asoequim Argentina 23, 11D(1935) — 
Pharmacol 54, 36~-70(1935) — Mol proportions of 1- An exptl study on frogs and guinea pigs The nervous 
matiiylhei3.insaUvsa.s<3le vnttb.Ywlv4t m wad system^ and the respiration arc depressed The action of 

aminobenzaldehy de were boiled in abs ale 2 hrs A deep berbenne sulfate on the circulatory organs and respiration 
violet color and a violet-brown ppt developed The 7bid. 1 14— —1 \ exptl study on dogs, with cardio- and 

PPt , l-(p-acetylaminostyrvl)benzoselenazole methiodide ■ pnenmograms E M. Symmes 

(II), m 2S5" Similarly I condenses with p-dimethyl- Poisoning by magnesium hyposulfite Leonidas L. 

aminobenzaldehy de to give a greenish black product l-(p- Silva. Ret . asoc. med Art 47, 200-6(1033); Analcs 

dimethylammostyryDbenzoseienazole methiodide (Dl), asoc Argentina 23, 12B(1935) — The min. intra- 


250* (decompn ) Both products 


with chlorosulfomc acid in IIO Ac, the sulfates being yel- 
low and cry st , recry stg from HOAc, easily sol in water 
and not pptd by alkali No analyses or controls are 


sulfonated venous lethal dose of Mg hyposulfite in 


in dogs 0.30 g /kg There is no narcosis F M S 
Poisoning by carbon monoxide and psychosis Neoo 
Rojas and Jose Belbey. Rev asoc. mfd At’ 47. 386-9.’ 


for an uninfected mouse weighing 20 g In the same dose Poisoning by barbital Treatment by coramine 
UI was without effect The more sol. sulfonate of HI Alfredo Buzto and Guido Costa Bertarn. Rev. asoc mid 
of°n od e ^ ctl ? ma * grated dose while the sulfonate Arg 47.308-401(1933). Anales asoc quit* Argentina 23, 


° f ' T H. Rider ilB{1935) —A description of cases treated, with recovers ’ 

Alcohol Injected intravenously Rate of disappearance jj Symmes 

\Cdwr (Vrtun'r 1 ? Heniy W Newraan and Is apiole actually tone’ Frappi Rev med Lai -A« 
K T *M*. S25-9, Analts asoc quite, . Argent,™ 23, J2B 

Max ale concn after intravenous injection is linear and (1«35) — Apiole causes poisoning and lesions in the hver 
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and kidney, sometimes fatal. The drug is difficult to 
obtain pure. !'• M. Sjuimcs 

Acid-base changes in the serum of the dog associated 
with the hyperthermia of diwtrophenol administration. 
Cdward Muntwylcr, Victor C. Mjm, Wayne II. Daniel- 
son and Carla Zorn. Am. J. Phvsxol. 113, 1MV-02(1935); 
ef. C. A. 26, fHVil. — Oral administration of 1 ,2,1 -dint tro- 
plienol in nonfatal rinses was followed by a decrease in bi- 
carbonate concn. and nn increase in chloride concn in the 
scrum. The serum total base changes were variable and 
appeared to depend on the dose gum The scrum pn 
remained within normal limits but tended to be lowered 
from the control lei el when larger doses were given 
After subcutaneous injection of either n nonfatal or fatal 
dose of the drug both the serum bicat bona tc and chlondc 
decreased. The scrum total base concn. tended to de- 
crease after a nonfatal injection, while »t tended to increase 
after the fatal dose Injection. In both cases there was a 
definite increase in the undetd acid concn The serum pn 
remained within a narrow range Despite this fact it is 
belies cd that h> pervcntitation probvblj played a promi- 
nent part in the changes observed in the acid-base balance. 

n. D Walter 

A comparison of the effects of sympathin end adrenaline 
on the ins. W. It. Cannon and A. Rosenbluetli Ant J 
Physiol. 11J, 251-8(1035); cf. C A 27, 42SS; 29, 
7440* — The results of expts. on the ins of the cat are 
discussed. Tentative conclusion* Sjmpathin r, untihe 
odrrnaline, may afTrct not only the dilator but also the 
constrictor muscle of the ins. The differences between 
cardio-pulmonary and hepatic sympathin may be attrib- 
uted to the presence of sjmpathin I in the former and its 
absence from the latter. E. D Walter 

Differential depression of vasomotor mechanisms by 
adrenaline. Le land C. Wyman and Caroline Turn 
Suden. Am. J. Physiol. 113,271-8(1035), cf C. A 26. 
5345. E. D Walter 

The influence of adrenaline on the blood sugar, lactic 
acid and Inorganic phosphorus of completely hypophysec- 
tomhed dogs. I. L. Chaikoff, T. L. Reichert, L S 
Read and M. E. Mathes. Am. J. Physiol. 113, 300-11 
(1935); cf. Chaihoff, el cf., C. A. 29, 7502 '.—As judged 
by the 3 blood constituents (blood sugar, lactic octd and 
inorg. P), completely hj pophj sectomired dogs arc capable 
of responding to adrenaline. The responses, however, 
were diminished ns compared to those of normal ond 
control animals. The significance of the abnormal adrena- 
line reaction of the completely hypophyscctomized dog is 
discussed. E. D. Walter 

, The influence of sodium fluoride upon the basal metabo- 
lism of the rat under several experimental conditions. 
Paul H. Phillips, H. E. English and E. B. Hart. Am. J. 


1 Physiol. 113,441-9(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 1079‘. — r In the 
form of Nal' does not lower the basal metabolic rate of the 
normal rat. NaF enhances the toxicity of liypcrthjroid- 
ism induced by feeding desiccated thjroid. Insofar as the 
hyperthyroidism of toxic goiter and that induced by the 
administration of desiccated thjroid are identical, to that 
extent NaF therapy is contraindicated. A ration contg. a 
combination of 0.15% NaF and 0.25% desiccated thjroid 

5 rapidly produces nn exhaustion of bodj* wt. and n fatal 

2 collapse, while cither substance alone Ins no marked 

effect and is not fatal. F . D. Walter 

Pharmacological studies of '’Seuso," a Chinese drug 
from the dried skin secretion of toads. IV. The action 
of v’-bufotalin, the active component Jn Senso, and v’ - 
bufotaha bromide Yosluto Kobayashi. Proc. Imp 
Acad. (Tokyo) II, 298-300(1015); cf. C. A. 29, 1515’ — 
The min effective dose in rabbits ond with perfiisid 

3 guinea-pig hearts is about equal for V'-bufotalin bromide 
(I) and g-strophanthm (II) The ni. 1 d. of (I) in cats 
according to the Hatcher method is 240 times greater than 
the in l d for (II) This unusuallj favorable ratio for 
the bromide does not hold for the ^-bufotalin. The 
ctimnlalive effect of /I) is slight A possible structural 
formula for the compd is proposed R P Walton 

Biochemistry of amjgdalin (Whoever, Mack) 17. 

4 Dccotnpn of Bengal silk cocoons (Dutt) 25 Emetine 
cainphosulfonate (Orau) 17 rhenanthridinc scries, 
IV Synthesis of plastnocliin-hkc denvs (Walls) 10. 
Chemistry of tiic acctjlcncs II Pharmacol properties 
of the acctjlenic linkage (Bachman) 10 Antimnlinals 
XIV. Denvs of 8 mcthjlquinohne (Kcrmack, Wight) 
10 

I— ZOOLOGY 


secondary sexual characteristics of the male Discogiossus 
R. Kchl. Compl rend soc biol 120, 10-12(1935). — In 
normal hut not in castrated males the ext. causes the depo- 
sition of black pigment in the callosities of the thumbs 
such as naturally occurs during the breeding season 

L E. Gitson 

Studies on annelid muscle. I Taurine in Audouinia 
splrabranchus, Moore. Alton C. Kurtz mid James M. 
Lick. J. Biol. Chem. Ill, 577-81(1935) —Up to 3% of 
taurine has been isolated from the muscles of the annelid, 
Audouinia spirabranchus, Moore, an aint. exceeding the 
values for any nitrogenous extractive hitherto reported 
Little or no taurine was found in the muscles of several 
other onnelids and related organisms. Twenty -seven 
references. A. P. Lotlirop 
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T. C DLANCK AVD II A LErpER 

Chemical composition of some foodstuffs of Northern light nnd high temps is detrimental. Gljcrrol makes a 
■tlf-VT/unxv * > azzocc °- R n '- soc. argentine biof. II, B good preservative for food colors. The use of 1-2 oz. of 
ois— l/f iim.Vi . L. E. Gilson citric or tartaric acid per gal. of color soln is suggested, but 


314-17(1935). 

Vitamin contents of some common food materials In 
Chao-\Q Chen. Science (China) 19, 1211-51 
(1 £ 5) - „ , C. L. Tseng 

“ l “ e f en ces in the values obtained by the chemical 
ana biological assays of vitamin C In certain foods. H. C. 

Cliinese J. Physiol. 9, 291-S{1935) .— Good agree- 
ment between the 2 - 


the addn. of 025 oz. of BzONa is required for good keeping 
quality. The presence of reducing substances such as 
SO,, bleaching agents and Pc is very destructive to most 
food colors. C. R. Fellers 

Chemical reactions Involved in food spoilage. J. 

, . - . Gangl Qesterr. Chem.-Ztg. 38, 146-51(1935). — A dis- 

hiit mih tCn . n “ methods was obtained with oranges cussion of the anaerobic fermentation of carbohydrates 
hint , a , ow ” value was obtained by the V the development of rancidity in fats and the deconipn. of 

rliun . j . lb e chem. method. L. A. M. proteins, and of the chem. tests for detg. the extent of 


t co I ors . for foods are standardized materials. 

j i F , ood . Ind - 7 * »«Hi(MB5) .—The av. amt. of 
£1?* 15 permitted food colors is 90%. The 

is ,ar Ecly water of crystn. and salt. Only 
actual experience and trial with a food product will insure 
pro 1 p ' r *bade of color. In the dry state, these 
7 will keep indefimtely, but the presence of moisture, 


these processes . W„ Gordon Rose 

Report on (the analysis of) cereal foods. J. A. LeClerc. 
/. Assoc. Official Agr. Chem. 18, 5G0-2( 1935) .—A brief 
discussion of the importance of suitable methods for the 
analysis of cereal products. A. Popmcau-Couture 
Determination of moisture in cereal products by distilla- 
tion with tetrachloroethane. J. M. Tucker and T. E. 
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Burke Analyst 60, 663-7(1935) —The purpose of this 1 described which is heated by pawing a 
. ’c.j . '..lit. thrnueh m-mn lieiwecn 2 mrallcl nlatcs 


investigation was to find a suitable method for detg the 
low 11,0 content of baked cereal products, the results of 
which could be correlated with baking losses The results 
of the expts described show that distn wtlh C,1I,C1, (b 
140°) gives values which are in some cases the same but 
usually higher than those obtained by drying at 98 5* 
The essential conditions are fairly rapid distn and suffi- 
cient solvent to leave a mobile residue when all HiO has 
been removed The method is not reliable when consul 
able quantities of invert sugar are present W T. H 

A modification |m the form of the apparatus] of the 
GBttmger method for testing the quality of wheat. Georg 
Ghcmeroth J Land v 83. 227-33(1935), cf Engclke, 
C A 29, 69GO* —A dome-shaped flask is attached above 
the original sample flask to permit the immediate passage 
of CO, Thi principal function of the gas is unchanged 
The results with the new type of flask were more con- 
tordaut than those obtained with the former flask in which 
trapping of gas under the cover often occurred 

John O Hardesty 

Kernel texture as an indicator of quality in hard red 
spring wheats O S Aamodt and J H Tome. Can. J 
Research 13, C, 79-83(1935) — The gray wooded soils 
found at Tallis, Alberta, provided a satisfactory means of 
obtaining a differentiation in kernel texture in hard red 
spring wheats Correlation studies showed that the 
varieties behaved more or less similarly from year to year 
m kernel texture, protein content and loaf vol , but not in 
partial baking score Kernel texture was indicated as 
being a better measure of partial baking score than protein 
content, while the latter was the better index of loaf vol 
A close relation was found between the kernel texture of 
the varieties grown at Tallis and both the partial baking 


_ elec, current 

through gram between 2 parallel plates In one form of 
the app the voltage can be varied from 100 to 2 U00 v , 
facilitating the study of conditioning nt high temps and 
short time The present status of gram conditioning 
Hermann Annen. Ibid 72, 1031—1 — The milling ad- 
vantages derived from conditioning are uniformity in 
milling quality of different wheats, making it possible to 
iuue .mu i,jvs lui . grind soft and hard wheats together, toughening of the 
reliable when consider- 2 bran, belter mellowing of endosperm resulting in cleaner 
— " sepn from the bran, decreased power consumption, 
improved silting and purifying The improvement in 
baking quality resulting from conditioning of soft wheats 
is due to hardening of the gluten and not , as often claimed, 
to increased enzymic activity The gluten of hard wheat 
cannot be softened by conditioning Diastatic activity of 
sprouted wheat can be reduced by suitable treatment. 
3 Lxpts with the etec expt conditioner (cf above) i ' 


temps between 40’ and C0° show a linear increase in gluten 
swelling no and shortening of the gluten with increasing 
temp , optimum gluten quality being obtained at 65°. 
Hard and soft wheat conditioning and its control Ernst 
Berliner. Ibid. 1 033-G — 1 lard w heats w ith strong gluten 
should be conditioned at low temp , since their gluten 
needs no further strengthening Hard wheat gluten can- 
not be made sof icr or more extensible ev cn by long temper- 
' mg at high moisture content, and the swelling rate o! the 
gluten is not influenced thereby Wheats with long dough 
development time are especially suited for strengthening 
soft wheat mixes Soft wheat conditioning is to be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of gluten hardening, and the 
extent of hardening is shown by the decrease in extensi- 
bility of the gluten The fannograph and fcrmtaitograph 

„ , do not show the most important changes in gluten quality 

and loaf vol of the same varieties grown at Tdmon- 5 resulting from conditioning Dough softening should 


ton In the case of protein content detd on the Fallis 
material no such relation was obtained The wheat-meal 
fermentation test was found to be of little value in differ- 
entiating between the baking quality of hard red spring 
wheat varieties J W Shipley 

Mass poisoning by wheat infected with Lolium temu- 
lentum Julius Orient Phorm Monatsh 16, 191-3 
(1935) — Workers reporting cases of poisoning by wheat 


not be interpreted as gluten softening Gassing pow cr and 
diastatic activity arc not appreciably influenced by normal 
heat treatment or tempering, evidence to the contrary is 
based on tests of the finished flours, whose pliys differ- 
encts due to conditioning lead to false conclusions Prote- 
olysis is of minor importance even in wheat mixts contg 
sprouted kernels. Dough softening is seldom or never the 
result of proteolytic degradation of the gluten, but is due to 


infected arc mentioned It is found that uninfected 6 excessive starch degradation and hardening of the gluten 


wheat (sp gr 0 70-0 80) can be sepd from infected wheat 
lsp gr 0 07) by flotation in H,0 Of wheat and oat 
samples collected m 7 localities 8.3-28 and 22-56%, 
resp , were found to be infected Chemistry, reactions, 
symptoms and treatment of poison cases are discussed 

II M Burlage 

The value and uses of bran R A Lehmann 3 luhle 
72, 1301-3(1935) — Analyses and digestibility values are 
given for various types of wheat and rye bran used in 
feeding swine and ruminants Clinton L. Brooke 

Nitrogen distribution and carbohydrate partition in 
Philippine tvee bran Joaquin Mar aft cm and Luz Cosine. 
Philippine J Set 57, 289-94(1935) —High grade Philip- 
pine rice bran that contained no hulls was analyzed and the 
compn ascertained The bran contained a considerable 
amt of carbohydrates (44 50%) The N in the bran 
(2 204%) corresponded to 14 15% protein by eaten 
Investigation of the N distribution showed that the major 
portion of the nitrogenous substances in rice bran con- 
sisted mostly of protein, which is composed largely of non- 
basic N The bran had a rather high content of starch 
(24 16%) and, in addn , contained small amts of other 
carbohydrates such as pentosans, nonreducing sugars, 
gums and also crude fillin' Fourteen references 

T L Dunlap 


The wheat kernel contains no highly active proteolytic 
enzymes Influence of conditioning on the extensibility 
of dough Edwin 7ciglcr Ibid 1035-8 — Curves ob- 
tained with the Chopin extensimeter and the fannograph 
are used to show that low extensibility can be increased 
and excessively high extensibility decreased by condition- 
ing with warm air Determination cf the conditioning 
effect Otto Haltmcier Ibid 1037-40 — Tests for 
changes in milling quality of grain effected by conditioning 
include milling tests on a simple attrition mill and stock 
analyses with detns of both wt. and vol of the sieve 
fractions and tests ot the individual fractions Baking 
tests should be combined with detns of extensibility. 
Conditioning yesterday and today Leo Hopf Ibtd. 
1039-14 — Hard wheat conditioning has nothing to do 
with drying, its function is to transfer moisture from the 
exterior to the mt prior of the kernel and bring about the 
desired changes in gluten quality and kernel structure by the 
aid ol beat Soft wheat conditioning is simply an im- 
proved form of drying, moisture is transferred from the 
interior to the exterior of the kernel, and only enough is 
restored to the interior to alter the gluten quality and 
structure m the manner desired. Detailed procedures are 
given for conditioning of hard and soft wheats, and the 
effect of conditioning on different types of gluten i< ' 


Gram conditioning Heinz Gehle Liu hie 72, 1027-30 9 scribed A combined gram peeling and conditioning 

— 1 J process Otto Kettncr. Ibid 1043-6(1935).— The app 

is illustrated and described. Yield, keeping quality and 
color of flour, and aroma and flavor of bread are improv ed 
by peeling and conditioning of the grain (wheat or rye) 
Power consumption and cost of milling are lowered, and 
the grain mills more rapidly. Sound flour can be produced 
from musty gram, since the outer layers of the kernel are 
entirely removed The preparation of grain (for nulling) 


(1935) — The radiator conditioner is claimed superior to 
1 if * orm -air conditioner, especially for soft wheats, 
which require higher temp and shorter time than hard 
wheats Lxpts. on German wheat using a lab condi- 
turner in which the wheat was slowly heated to 40* and 
then rapidly raised to 50* effected a marked improvement 
CM. * “*9 u nlrty. An electrical experimental conditioner. 
Otto Haltmeier. Ibid. 1029-32.— A lab. conditioner is 
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1930 

Jn email and medium-sized mills. P. Alroth. Ibid . 
10(7-8 Conditioning. Leo llopl. Ibid. 1 1 29-33 — 
Polemical with Annen and Berliner (cf. above). The 
deputed softening of hard wheat gluten liy conditioning is 
actually an increase in extensibility resulting from height' 
etied water ahsorptlon and by per -swelling of the glutrn 
Berliner’s claim that the softening of dough attributed to 
proteolysis is due to starch degradation is inconsistent with 
the fact that starch-free gluten washed from sprouted 
wheat flour becomes soft and ninny upon standing, in the 
same manner as dough. The decrease In elasticity o! 
gluten during dough fermentation demonstrates gluten 
degradation. Zetgler's fannograms (cf. above) show at 
what temp, the gluten begins to break down under the 
influence of heat; this is not shown by the swelling no 

Clinton L Brooke 

Quality and keening properties of flour from wheat 
grown on the bluet end gray aoils of Alberts O S 
Aamodt and A. 6 McCalla. Can J. Research 13, C, 
1GO-7 (1015) .—Weight per bushel and nulling yields of 
hard red spring wheats grown on the lifack sod at Edmon- 
ton were the same as for the same varieties grown on the 
gray soil ot Tallis, Grade, protein content and baking 
quality of Edmonton-grown samples were superior The 
flour from most of the Tdmonton -grown samples retained 
its quality for at least 2 years after milling, but flour from 
most of the Tallis-grown samples had deteriorated so much 
during storage for 10 months that it was unfit for bread- 
malting. Hour from Reward showed less deterioration 
than that from ony other standard variety grown at I alhs 
It also had the best original baking quality, anil is the only 
one of the recommended varieties considered satisfactory 
for the gTay soil area J W Shipley 

Nitrogenous matter of wheats and flours A leyte 
Ann. agron. (N.S 1,5,72 88(1015) — The cl issifieation of 
wheats by the relationship ghadin/gUitenm gives different 
and much less precise results than those by the ixtensi- 
meter. The mcch properties of a dough are similar to 
those of its gluten Chemicals which can modify IT (the 
least energy necessary to tear apart 1 g of dough) produce 
great sanations in the gliadin/glutcmn relationship 
The values for IT ami glndin/ghitenm relationships are 
changed in opposite directions Mech. properties of 
gluten are a function of the £n of its medium and are 
partly dependent on its nonmtrogenoiis content They 
are not changed by a preliminary ether extn Hours, 
doughs, gluten and their solns arc sensitive to the action 
of certain oxidircrs, reducing agents, antioxidizers and 
protide precipitant*. The transformations seem due to 
reactions similar to aufoudation and antioxidition An 
unknown substance (nonsensitive to chloroform but which 
reacts with traces of NojSO., NaSf f and KCN) gives 
gluten it* mech. properties. Cystine and cysteine may 6e 
important. V. W. Marsh 

Report on viscosity of flour. Tentative method for vis- 
cosity determination of acidulated flour-suspension C 
O- Barrel. J. Assoc. Official Agr. Chem. 18, 677-02 
(10.15).— The study was undertaken to verify some of the 
results of Bayfield [C. A. 28, 221*; 29, 22 IS 1 ) and of Rei- 
man (C. A . 28, 4700*). The procedure proposed by Bay- 
field was slightly modified by specifying: ( 1 ) const, wt. of 
protein instead of const, flour wt., (2) making tip the 
suspension by means of a standard -sue mortar and pestle 
with a stirring time of 2.5 min. instead of 45-00 sec., (3) 
the introduction of a GO-min. digestion period, and (4) 
the measuring of the viscosity in a MaeMicliael viscometer 
standardized at different temps by means of a 00% sucrose 
,t u( ' Km K l> y the close agreement in collaborative 
wort the proposed method for making the suspensions 
seems t° be satisfactory. The results of the collahorauvc 
work between different labs were not encouraging. The 
discrepancies were of about the same magnitude whether the 
results were recorded in a MacMichael viscometer or in cen- 
tipoises; this does not mean that the standardization of the 
instrument is unnecessary, because there is a defmiti 
I!?., 1 nc L for * on Y‘ coflaliorators to l>c high or low on all 
J hp faults submitted by collaborators on the 
standardization with the same sugar-glycuol sotns sent 


1 out showed no better agreement between different labs. 
It Is possible that the lactic acid used in different labs, was 
of different character even though the normality was the 
same. A. Papineau-Couture 

Report on (the determination ot) ergot in flour. C. h 
Brooke. J. Assoc. Official Agr. Chem. 18, 502-3(1015). — 
Tor the detn. of ergot per sc Okolofi’s modification ( C. A . 
23, 39S9) of Hoffmann’s reaction was found the most 
satisfactory method. For clctg. the amt. of alkaloids 

* prevent, the Abport-Cocking modification (C. A. 27, 
5 f]2) of the colorimetric reaction of p-dimethyUminobenz- 
aldrhydc and II, SO, with ergot alkaloids was found satis- 
factory Quant extn of the alkaloids or other constitu- 
ents is the major problem involved in any detn of ergot in 
flour, in the extn of the ergot alkaloids, good results were 
obtained by a mollification of Musset’s method (Pharm. 
Zentralhalle 40, 35.1(1891)) In which the flour, after cx- 

3 posure to Nil, vapor for several hrs , is percolated with 
1 1,0 from which the alkaloids arc extd. nnd eventually 
transferred to 1% tartaric acid. A Papineau-Couture 

Report on (the determination of) color in flour. If. K. 
Parker J Assoc Official Agr Chem 18,691-8(1935) — 
1 rotn a study and discussion of the various methods of 
drtg the color value of flour, it is concluded that extn 
methods are valuable for carotenoid pigment content, 
while reflectance mcthodi are better suited for the study 

4 of flour color as a whole and they include the brilliancy 
(actor, which is important in the judgment of flour quality, 

A Paptnraii-Coiiturc 

Report on (the determination of) ash in flour, macaroni 
products and baked products, chlorides in baked prod- 
ucts, and moisture In baked products containing fruit 
L II Bailey J Assoc O/hcial Agr Chem 18. 502-3 
(!PT»). cf C A 28. —To det salt -free o sh in 

5 alimentary pastes, deduct from the total Cl the Cl nor- 
mally present in semolina or flour, calc the balance of the 
Cl to iVaCl and subtract the result from the total ash 

1 or the detn. of 11,0 in baked products contg fruit (fruit 
cake, fig newtons), good checks were found by drying for 
1 hr at 130* in an air oven, and also by drying for 5 hrs 
in a vacuum oven ot 0S-0®, but the latter procedure gave 
appreciably lower results than the former, drying in 
vacuum at 70° for 5, 0, II nnd 15 hrs , resp , also gave 

6 closely agreeing results, but const wt was not obtained, 

and the results were much lower than those obtained by 
drying at 08-9®. Dried fruits high in sugar content can- 
not be dried to n const wt , and since fig newtons and 
fruit cake contain large proportions of fruit, the method 
cannot be expected to give satisfactory drying results with 
such products. A Pom man -Couture 

Report on (the determination of the) hydrogen-ion 
concentration (of flour). Rowland J. Clark J Assoc 

7 Official Agr Chem 18, 65.1 -<!( 1915) , cf. C. A 28, 5487* — 
The previously described method was studied collaliora- 
tmly on samples of flour, bread, cake and macaroni. The 
agreement of all the collaborators on flour and macaroni 
was very close, there being only fl 2 flu difference between 
the max. and min. results The agreement among col- 
laborators on bread nnd cake was not very dose, there 
lielng 0 6 p n difference between max. nnd mm. results, 

B indicating tint the brind nnd cake samples were not 
properly prepd for distribution, possibly too coarscl> 
ground, not sufficiently mixed, or contained too much 
moisture, thereby permitting deterioration. All collabo- 
rators used the same method of prepg. the Cxts., and al- 
though they seemed to experience no difficulty with its 
actual operation, turbid solns. resulted and caused errors; 
it would therefore be well to centrifuge and filter the ext! 
sofns instead of allowing them to settle and decanting, 

9 to reduce the turbidity as much os possible. A. P.-C. 

Report on (the determination of) diastatic value of flour. 
M. J. nhsh J. Assoc. Official Agr, Chem. 18, 500 n 
(1915); cf. C. A. 28, M87 1 . — The previously described 
method was studied collaborativcly. The results of 14 
of the 17 collaborators showed satisfactory concordance 
those of the other 3 being decidedly low; thisagrecs » ith the 
collaborative study conducted by Sandsterlt (C. A 29 
216‘) . From a discussion of possible sources of error and* 
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inability it is concluded that (1) for best results the 1 on fat from watcr^brcad, 


■ - ... = nulh solids on dry basis 

_ milk bread, 2.3% ” milk fat on dry basis in milk bread 
A collaborative study of the method yielded fair results, 
the spread of the "fat no ” was greater than desirable, 
which is attributed to failure to conform to the details of 
the procedure, as the method is essentially empirical 

A Tapineau -Couture 

(Detection of) soybean flour in smoked meat products 
ui uui uc „ Charles It. Latl all and J U' V. Itarnsson. J. Assoc 
diastatic * Ofictal Agr. Chrm. 18, 644(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 5140*.— 
The previously described tests were applied to frankfurters 
contg. 1, 3 and 10% 'ojbean flour and manufd. commer- 
cially under known conditions. Neither cooking of the 
frankfurter in the casing, as usually practiced, nor smok- 
ing affected the qual test based upon liberation of NHj 
from urea b> the urease natural!) present in soy; if,how- 
•, the soy flour is first made into a stiff paste and 


titration "should be carried out as soon as possible after 
the sample is removed from the boiling water bath; (2) i the 
acidity of the H,SO* should be 3 5S * 0 05 A", (3) in 
cases where a 5-cc aliquot of the clarified flour ext con- 
tains more reducing sugars than the specified quantity of 
K»Fe{CN)i will take care of, a smaller aliquot must be 
taken, but tt is inadvisable to use less than a 3-cc. aliquot 
and in any case the ratio of flour to buffer soln must not be 
altered, (4) flours undergo no redaction in diastatic 
activity over long periods when stored under refrigeration 
(approx 0*), but changes have been found to occur in a 
few weeks at room temp A. Papmcau-Couture 

A study of the Kjeldahl method IV. Metallic cata- 
lysts and metallic interferences R. A. Osborn and J. D. 

Wilkie J Assoc Ofictal Art. Chrm 18, 004-9(1935). 

cf C A 28, 5002* —A study of the effect of each of 39 .... .. 

metals upon the accuracy of the detn of the N content of a } beated above 100" or under pressure, all of the urease is 


gluten flour showed that Hg is the most satisfactory 
I) st. its only disadvantage being the necessity of pptg 
the Hg as sulfide following digestion and preceding distn 
of the Nib no other catalyst appears to require this treat- 
ment The possibility of poisoning from volatile Hg 
vapors during digestion was not considered Of the 39 
metals studied in concns of 0 003 il, 10 or 12 catalyzed 
the kjeldahl digestion of a gluten flour. From a practical 
standpoint the safest and best catalysts appear to be Hg, 
Te, Ti, Fe and Cu In ordinary amts , or under less 
violent conditions of digestion, Sc, Mo, V , W and Ag may 
be suitable as catalyst. When present in larger amts , 
Se, V and KMnO« clearly interfere with the accuracy of the 
detn Results confirm the interference of Pt os well as the 
need of pptg Hg as sulfide before distn Mixed catalysts 
are not recommended with digestion of flour samples 

A Papineau-Couture 


desttojed, so that a ncg. trst does not necessarily indicate 
absence of so> flour; pos tests should always be confirmed 
by idcntifj mg the characteristic cell structures. 

A 1‘apineau-Comure 

Milk-fat globules Henry J Arple J. Ain. Yet 
Utd. Assoc. 40, 331-2 ( 1935) — Photomicrographs are given 
of milk-fat globules from 3 breeds of goats’, 4 breeds of 
cows,' human and homogenised cow’s milk R. Brown 
Detection of formaldehyde in milk. T. McLachlan 
A nafyjf 60, 752(1935) . — In detecting HCIIO in milk by the 
Ifehner method, it is sometimes hard to get accurate 
results if the H«S0 4 contains an impurity such as SO,. It 
is well, therefore, to add a trace of re +++ salt and to test 
each shipment of acid to see if it is satisfactory. The 
addn. of a little KMnO. sometimes serves to make the acid 
more sensitive but the effect is only temporary W.T II 
Approximate determination of milk solids, including 


Report on (the determination of) flour bleaching chemi- 5 tactic acid, in condensed buttermilk and related products 


Dorothy B Scott J Assoc Official Ag” Chrm 
18, 670-2(1935). cf C A 28, 0417* —The tentative 
official A O A C method for the detn of Cl in bleached 
flour was modified by extg with 1.1 lliSO, rather than 
13,3 changes were made in the Kent -Jones and Herd 
method (C A 24, 3Vfc>) 50 cc of 4% ale NaOH was 
used instead of 20 cc to hydrolyre the fat and as a fixative 
for Cl, the acid exts were not coned , and no NaCl was 
added for coagulation The 2 methods as thus modified 
gave closely agreeing results on amts of 2-250 mg. Cl A 
collaborative study of S ’s test for the detection of Br,0. 
(C A 28, 5139*) showed that the method offered no diffi- 
culties and gave reliable results From a crit. study of 
S s method, Nicholls’ method (C A 27. 1411) and Mun- 
sey s method ( C A. 29, 750S’) , it is concluded that a more 
satisfactory method than any of the 3 can be worked out , 
A. Papineau-Couture 

Report on (the determination of) crude fiber in baked 
products R. G Capen J. Assoc Oficutl Agr Chrm 
18, 673(1935); tf C 4. 28, C4S9* —A further study of 
the official A O A C. method for crude fiber in grain and 
Stock leeds as applied to baked products not contg fruit 
(whole wheat crackers, ginger cookies and cakes) gave 
concordant results in all cases A Papmeau Couture 

Report on (the determination of) milk solids in milk 
bread V F Munscj J Assoc Ofictal A gr Chrm 18, 
673-7(1035). — Collaborative study of the Hartmann and 
HiUig citric acid method (C A 27, 5431) gave highly 
unsatisfactory results (no details of results given), which 
are believed to be attributable to the small quantity of 
material used in the detn and to the incomplete extn of 
the citric acid in the ale solvent 


Joseph W. E. Harrison J Assoc Ofictal Afr. Chrm. 18. 
045-6(1935) — Condensed buttermilk and similar products 
are sold on a basis of the total solids contents, and custom 
has established that the lactic acid content be viewed as a 
milk solid Use of the usual drying method for detg total 
solids is impossible because part of the lactic acid is vola- 
tilized and also because charring occurs at 100°. Distn 
6 methods give variable results Loss by volatilization and 
charring due to lactic acid con be prevented by addn. of 
ZnO, the following technic being suggested, weigh 2-5 g 
of sample in a taxed flat-bottomed dish contg approx. 2 g 
of recently ignited ZnO. add 5 cc. H,0, mix well and dry 
at 100® for 3 hrs. Sand may also be incorporated if 
desired The result for solids thus obtained can be 
corrected for loss of H s O liberated by neutralization of the 
lactic acid by the ZnO by adding •/,» of the lactic acid detd 
by titration A. Papineau-Couture 

The methylene blue reduction test, its efficiency and 
interpretation under Philippine conditions. Jose B 
Uichanco Phthpptur J Set 57. 295-319(1935) —Sta- 
tistical examn of the results on 142 samples of milk indi- 
cate a high degree of efficiency and dependability in the 
methylene blue reduction test Philip D Adams 

Mineral constituents in fresh and canned milk A. J 
, Hertnano and Sagrano Claravall Philippine J Set 57, 
323-8(1935) — rorl>-five samples of natural sterilized 
milk (canned), evapd and powd. milk, sweetened con- 
densed milk, fresh goat, cow and carabao (water buffalo) 
milk were analyzed for Ca, P, Fe and water, fat, ash. 
protein and lactose Fresh cow milk gave ■ higher per- 
centage of ash and Ca than natural sterilized milk. Cara- 
bao mdk had the lowest asli content (0 64%) but the ash 
had the highest amt of Ca (27 99% CaO), and also more 
' protein than other natural fresh milks. Toggeu- 


the short time pre- 

A method is described for estg the butter-fat 

content o! bread, it is based on total ertn of the fat after 9 fat ai. u uiiu uuiei urn-umi iresn muu. ipggw 

acid hydrolysis and treatment of the fat similar to the berg goat milk had a higher Ca content than’ any other 
«||T. n , ,n a , '-S sample and titrate breed of goats Klim and Molieo (powd whole milk) had 

i . .i alkali), the value thus obtained being dong- the highest percentage of fat. Pluhp D. Adams 

v the lat no C ** A( B — 1 OI/31 5 and ft =* Effect of different methods of mixing miiv II Batk- 


' C •• A(B — I 0)/3l 5 and f) i. 

* ' ** W . ~ ’ X 31 5, in which A =* percentage of 
otal lat on dry basts, p „ -lat II0 „ jnreentage of 
miller ut on dry Jans, p _ iK-rrenfagt „/ mill, solids on 
«lr> basis, 31 *; «* f it no ’ of but in fat. ) <1 » * fat no ” 


worth J South-Eastern Agr Colt. It ye, Krnt No 36. 
12*4-30(1935) — In sampling milk, either dipper-stirnni. 
or bucket -mixing gave, in gi neral, a fat content foster tin" 
that obtained with an nnnnxed sample K 1* Jatol> 
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The freezzngcfmilk and cream. F. Bruce Baldwin and 1 rodL from Guernsey, Jersey and Holstein cows were 
T l Doan J. Dairy Set. 18, (120-33(1935).— When ezamd. for beet flavor The beet-top flavor became 
whole milt is partially frozen in an undisturbed condition, noticeable in the milk of cows when the animals were fed 
the fatoonen -in the frozen and unfrozen portions over the at least 25 lb. daily. The flavor was most objectionable in 
entire range of freezing is dependent upon the cream- night milk and was worst when only beet tops wtfed 
phenomenon and its speed relative to the speed of The supplemental feeding of grain or hay decreased the beet 
freezing, and to some extent upon the size and shape of the flavor. The flavor was most pronounced w hen the tops 
container. When the creaming ability of milk is destroyed were fed shortly before milking. The presence of frozen or 
(as by heating or homogenization) the fat cor.cn of the decompd. beet tops m the stable had a deleterious effect on 
unfrozen portion increases progressively with the degree of the flavor and odor of the milk. Beet-top flavor did not 
freezing while that of the unfrozen portion decreases at develop or become pronounced when the milk was held in 
first but approaches the fat percentage of the original Storage 24-18 hrs Aeration made the odor and flavor less 


milk as the degree of freezing approaches 100% 
creasing fat concns retard diffusion of milk constituents 
into the unfrozen portion, and at 25% fat such diffusion is 
practically ml. Philip D Adams 

Frozen milk. Angel Mantovam Rev. facultad quim 
tnd.agr (.Untv nacl. litoral, Argentina) 3, 34-53(1934). — 3 
Milk which is pasteurized for an hr at 63* and then 
poured into Sn molds in contact with a CaClj bath at 
-35* to —30° is frozen in 12-15 min The product is 
homogeneous m appearance. Chcm analysis of sections 
of this product compared with that cf cakes frozen over an 
S-hr. period are given to show that only the former have 
uniform compns. The bacterial count shows no change 
in a month. Practical advantages of dealing with frozen 
milk are given. W. T. Brace * 

Relative economies of different forms of milk as sources 
of protein, calcium and phosphorus. M. M. Kramer and 
Bernice L. Kunerth. J. Am Dietetic Assoc. 11, 318-21 
(1935).— Graphs are presented to show the cost of 1 g 
protein, Ca and P from different forms of cow milk, at a 
range of market values Amy Le Vesconte 

The composition of commercial dned whey. W. L. _ 

Davies. J. See. Chem. Ind. 1935, 33S-11T —The s g. butter dissolved in 15 ml Me t CO 


proximate analyses, N distribution, and partial analyses of 
the ash of 19 samples are reported The av. results show . 
fat content 1.18, ash 7.51, chloride os NaCl 2.28, crude 
protein 12 5, titratable acidity 2.38%, ealed as lactic acid 
J. S. Hicks 

Vitamin -A essay of ghee. B. K. Banerjee and S. D 
iunawala. Agr. Live-stock India 5, 3S2-8(1935). — The 

iharactenstics of pure samples of Indian ghee, prepd , x , .... 

irom buffalo, goat and cow butter, were, sapon. value 6 the sepn. of (AcO) f by distn. and pptn as N» salt of di- 


objectionable but did not eliminate it entirely Pasteuri- 
zation of the milk caused a change in flavor but did not 
produce good quality milk from the off-flavored product 
Under ordinary conditions of feeding beet tops, the quality 
of the milk is insufficiently affected to merit rejection 

C R. rclters 

Fishy flavor in butter B Segal J S African Chem 
Inst 18, 42-3(1935) — The development of fishiness is due 
to chem production of Me«N from lecithin, present tn the 
butter m varying quantities depending on the method of 
manuf B K Anderson 

Differences m the lactic acid percentages tn butters 
E. O. Whittier and C S Trimble Ind Eng Ckent , 
Anal. Ed 7, 3S9-90{1933) — Sweet-cream butter can be 
distinguished from sour-cream butter by a lactic aciddctn 
Storage of butter has no effect on the lactic acid content 
\my Le Vesconte 

The estimation of salt in butter T II Me Dow all and 
C L. MacDonald. AV® Zealand J Set Tech 17,417 19 
(1935) — The following method is proposed for the accu- 
rate checking of butter samples contg approx the (Brit- 
ish) legal limit (1 5-2 0%) N'aCI 00 mf H O is added to 'i 
g. butter dissolved in 15 ml MetCO A small amt of 
powd. CaCOi is added, and the soln is titrated with 0 12 AT 
AgNOj, with KjCrO* as indicator W Gordon Rose 
Determination of biacetyl and methyl carb mol C R 
Barmcoat. Analyst 60, 053-02(1935) — Various workers 
have detd biacetyl in butter but the values obtained 
range from 2-1 p. p. m. (in highly flavored butters) to 
0 05-0 5 p. p tn. All published methods for detg (AcO)» 
and its precursor (hereafter called carbmol) are based on 


220.4-236.2, 1 value 26 5-37.9, acid value 0 38-1 10. 
jnsaponifiable matter I 64-3 86%, nV I 4531-1.4549 and 
lit 0 9172-0 9206. Goat ghee and buffalo ghee were pure 
white but gave a trace of yellow color in the Lovibond 
-mtometer and were rich in vitamin A. Pure ghee from 
dl sources gave a pos. reaction with the Carr and Price 
SbCh test, the blue value amounting to 16-22 units per g 
il fat; the blue co/or was completely masked by the 


methylglyoumc. First, the conditions most favorable for 
a complete pptn. of the Ni compd were studied A 
satisfactory reagent is a mixt. of 4 ml 20% NH a OH HCI, 
4 ml. 20% NaOAc soln and 2 ml of 5% KiCIj soln free 
from Co and Fe. For carrying out the conversion of 
( AcO)j to the monoxime, the monoxime to the dioxnnc and 
finall y the pptn. as Ni compd it is best to heat for several 
hrs at 80-90" and then let stand overnight at 7(Mv0* 


presence of as little as 10% of adulterant (hydrogenated 7 The second reaction is slow. The pn should at the last he 


vegetable fat). Ghee substitutes had lower sapon values 
(187-200) and higher I values (75-GO) and n than the 
pure materials. Of the pure materials, goat ghee had the 
lowest acid value, I value and n and the highest sapon 
value ; it had the lowest carotene value but the highest 
blue value. K. D. Jacob 

Kanlmann s thmeyanogen value of Indian butter fat 
( «“*«/• U. D. Budhalakott and K. C. Mukherji. J. 
Indian Chem Soc. 12. 435-8(1935).— The lwolic acid 
intent of butter fats as detd. by thiocj anogen and I values 


higher. Three days should be allowed for the ppt. to 
form completely. To Sep. carbinol 4- (AcO)i from butter, 
distil 400 g. of the sample with steam in a flask contg. 500 
ml of 0 1 AT H|SO< which is satd. with NaCl and also con- 
tains 4% of FeCIj to oxidize the carbmol to (AcO)j. To 
obtain this last compd. alone, distil in an atm. of COj. In 
both eases, the distillate is passed into a receiv er contg. the 
Ni reagent . The precautions necessary in weighing the Nt 
ppt. and the possibility of making the ppt. serve for the 
colorimetric detn. is shown when the ppt weighs less than 


noon fnr»<t<r ‘.1* ■^™ p ’ fi.' and can be relied 1 mg. The procedure recommended gives consistent 
xamnloc of *pttcr-fat samples Authentic results which are a little low but the final conclusion drawn 

snrrrrfv, nrero ___ V”*/ * (Khee) from various Indian is that in the present state of our knowledge it is difficult to 

for . P««ntage of linolie acid det. whether (AeO)i has been intentionalty added to 
content which was found by multiplying the difference butter. XV, T. H 

value /tv; rnk ^ ii tt ? d the thiocyanogen The effect of soybeans in the rations of dairy cows upon 
value. fU izoff s modification of Kaufmann s procedure) 9 the vitamin A value of butter. J. W. Wilbur, J. H. Hilton 


fe Tfif range of I values varied from 30 to 50 

ibe linouc acid content was fairly const. (3 5-5 4). One 
sample submitted contained no iinoiic acid and was prob- 
ably a hydrogenated oil or fat sold as vegetable ghee 
■Pff . , . C R. Add mall 

xiV” Dl ° eet i 0 P s oa the flavor and odor of milk G 
"TV 1 ?. 4 Ta y ,or - Mich Agr. Dxpt. Sta , 
*,11.18,17-11 (mi) -Ann-, 17iwdini,lcs„r 


and S M. Hauge. J. Dairy Set. 18, 661-5(1935) —Soy- 
beans apparently suppress the transference of vitamin A 
from the ration to the butter. Roasting the soybeans 
does not prevent the action It is possible to produce 
butter of fairly high vitamin A value even when soybeans 
are used in the rations of the cows provided roughage of 
high vitamin A potency is fed. Philip D, Adams 

Retarding rancidity Colored transparent cellulose 
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wrappers Willard L Morgan. Ini Eng Chrm. 27, 
12S7-90( 1935) — Blue and invisible ultraviolet lijht ma- 
terially accelerates the development of rancidity in such 
materials as potato chips, crackers, cakes, butter, candies, 
nuts and soaps, whereas other visible light such as red and 
j ellow have Utile effect Consequently rancidit j -retarding 
wrappers may be of any visible color except blue. Highly 
protective j ellow transparent cellulose films have been 
developed and utilized for food packaging A large - - -* 


coloring which gives cured meat its appetizing and attrac- 
tive appearance. In curing processes where nitrate is 
used, bacterial action reduces the nitrate to nitrite k 
liquid pickle is preferred to the use of the solid salts. The 
use of an acid provides foe a regulatory influence on the 
bacterial actions which take place in the pickling sola 

C. R. Fellers 

Detection of meat reddening chemicals. A. Beythicn 
ZrrJrdkaUe 76, 545-7(1935) — The addn of Na— 


specially prepd cellulose films of a wide variety and shade S HPO, and NaO kc to meat is discussed from the standpoint 


of their possible detection. The German food law now 
proscribes the use of the acids and salts in connection with 
meats, but fails to include NaOkc as an addn. product, 
the presence of added NaO \c may be possibly detected 
through an increase in alky of the S'h. IV. O E 
Chemical changes in the fat of bacon. C H. Lea 

3 Deft. Sc s Ini Research, Re pi Food ItresUgatton Board 

conditions various lots of foodstuffs which j 1934, 76-7(19>5) . cf C. A. 23, 5146* — The yellowing of 


of colors were u«ed in detg which rays in sunlight 
accelerators of rancidity The time at which ranadity 
first became evident in taste and odor compared with the 
time required far rancidity to develop in some of the same 
lot of potato chips simultaneously exposed in uncolored 
transparent cellulose was used to establish a ratio indicat- 
ing the rancidit) -retarding value of the films Under the 


gave a n'eg Kreis test developed rancidity at widely differ- 
ent rates It is believed that this and other exptl diffi- 
culties and the failure to appreciate the autocatalytic 
effect cf mu all amts cf ultraviolet light transmitted by the 
filters used by various other investigators hate been the 
source of the confusion and conflicting claims which have 
been published F. L Dunlap 

Finn white of fresh and storage eggs H J Almquist 
and F. W . Lorenz Poultry Set 14 , 340-1 (1935) — The 
percentage of firm white in storage eggs had n pos high 
con-elation with that of the fresh eggs from the same bens 
Eggs with higher percentages of firm white showed a 
lower percentage of liquefaction of the firm white during 
storage. K D Jacob 

Refractometnc estimation of the total solids content of 
whole eggs and of yolks M Irene Bade) . Ini £i»g 


bacon fat appears to be a secondary reaction involving tie 
peroxide, but the mechanism of the change as it occurs a 
the tissue remains as ) et undecided A P -C 

Analysis of fish I Tests for the condition of the oil of 
fish flesh Maurice E. Stansby. J. Aim. O/rwl Af 
Chrm 18. fl 6-21(1135). — The following simple, rapid 
method for the extn of ad from mackerel {Scom'er term- 
brvs), without risk of dccompn , is presented to 20 g of 
finely ground fi«h flesh (free from skin and bones) in a 150- 
ce shaking bottle add 25 g. anhyd. Na*SO, and 100 cc 
Lt,0 (neutral to phenolphthalein), shake mechanically 
for 30 min ; det fat by filtering a 20 -cc. aliquot and 
evapg. on the water bath in a tared beaker: titrate fret 
acidity in another 20-cc aliquot, using the official A. O A 
C- method without removing EtjO. det. the peroxide 
lodometncallv in a 3rd 20-cc. aliquot bv Wheeler's method 


Chem , .1 naJ Ed 7, 385-0(1935) — The percentage of s (C A 26. 312s) as follows add 50 cc of a frwhly prepd 
total solids of whole eggs and yolks when plotted against mut of 60% c p glacial AcOH and 40% U S T. CHCli 
the indices of refraction shows 'traight-lme relationships, followed immediately bv 1 cc of said kl from a pipet. 
Equations are deriv ed to be used in routine work. shake with a rotary motion for exactly 1 mm , quickly add 

Amy Le \ esconte lOOee of 0 05% starch soln and immediately titrate with 

Yolk-fat C If Lea Dept Set Ini Research, Rept. 001 A* Na-S»Oi: moles of peroxide (if) per 1000 g of 
Food Jmes-igatson Board 1934, 6S-9(19JS) — Detn of the oil = 0 5 (cc. Na-S-Oi) (normality )/(wt. <* 63) April - 
free acidity cl the hr, O ext of the yolks of eggs stored for cation of the method was found to be valuable tn «P- 
3-0 months at 0 indicated that the method is not «uffi- praising the condition of fresh and frozen mackerel In* 
ciently sensitive to be of much fmet as a measure of 6 senes of tests it was found that 1000 M varied as follow' 
incipient decompn of eggs in shell The peroxide values fresh 0-0 0, slightly rancid 0-21.4, rancid 1S4-3GA 
obtained were without significance, since the deep yellow extremely rancid 33-201 _ A. Fa pmeau -Couture 


color of the extd oil renders a small zero error in the Xa,S»- 
Oi titration practically inevitable Storage at 10’ and 20* 
yielded slightly higher figures for the free acidity of the fat, 
but only in those cases where decompn was already 
obvious _ A. Papmeau-Couture 


Tin and lead in canned fish H Ampblett WiUiai 
Analyst 60, 6S3 -5(1935) —About 150 samples of emued 
fish, selected at random, were examd for Sn and Pb aw 
20 samples were reported adversely. The suggestion is 
made that 0 1 grain per lb can be adopted a ' * *"* 


The Pa of the white of egg E C Smith. Dept Set the quantity ol Pb which canned fish shall be allowed 
td Research, Rept Food Inveslieatton Board 19.14. 50-2 7 contain. Twelve samnles eontr more than 2 reams of ! 


(1035) — On storage the p B of egg white increases from an 
original value of 7 07 to 9.2-9 5 because of loss of CO, 
The loss of CO, can be restricted or prevented bv main- 
taining a suitable partial pressure of CO, (e g , 10% at CO- 
S’ or 3% at 0°) in the surrounding atm , and in this re- 
spect the egg white behaves very much like a 0 1 A' Na- 
HCO, soln It would appear that the quality of the whi 


per lb were found IV. T. II 

Studies on maturity of fruit IV. The catalase aa4 
oxidase activity of apples In storage as affected by tosfi 
turns during growth J. C. Hinton Umv Bristol Ar 
Hort Research Sta , Ann Rept 1934. 29-52. cf. C. A 
27, 4271 — Catalase activity of stored apples increased 
during storage, but in 3 cases it subsequently decreased 


best preserved by maintaining the pn between 7 5 and g during the later stages of storage The rate of increase . 
ti. tin, other scrw-ic catalase activity was highest during the early part o! 

storage and it fell more or less rapidly during the St craft 
Period The fall was proportionate to the value of the 


8 0, but other aspects of storage may require 
mise at a higher or lower CO, conen than is indicated by 
this consideration alone. A Papmeau-Couture 

Bound water la thick and thin white T. Mcran 
Depl. So Ini ^Research, Rept Food /nrei/ijalioit Board 
"14, 52-3(1935). — The amts of water unfrozen in thick 
and thm white at different temps, were detd by the col- 
lodjon-sac method (C. A. 29, 192*). Conclusion The 


t early rate, bong more rapid in those cases where iht 
early rate was higher The later the d3te of picking the 
apples, the higher was the early rate of increase in catflla" 
activity and the steeper was the subsequent fall in rate 
, ,.r \ — * — '• -~-.~~v.il . With the Newton Wonder variety, differences in the rat' 

m J “ ,tlcV w V! e ls , dlJe t0 ,ts structure, which, 9 or change of catalase during storage were such as to sugge* 

in a new-laid egg, is readily observable to the naked eye that fruits on rmced trees matured more slowlv than fruit' 


is readily observable to the naked eye 
, . A Papmeau-Couture 

, f07 meat Lloyd A Hall Food J r J 7, 
oootiuooj a typical formula for an acid meat-pieklmg 
brme consists of NaNO, 0 9. NaNO, 0 6, NaCl 97 65 and 
anhyd citric acid, 0 85%. The acid speeds the ccm- 
version of kaAQ, to IINCk. the latter being the element 
which combines with the hemoglobin to form the red 


that fruits on ringed trees matured more slowly than fruit' 
from similar not ringed trees. In fruit of the Ailing™-’ 
Pippin variety (1) grown under grass cover, (2) groan 
under clean cultivation and (3) grown on trees on which 
fruit thinning was carried out, changes m catalase activnt* 
during storage were not sufficiently uniform to suggt*t 
differences in the rates of maturation of the fruits There 
were indications that unusually low temps prevailing f® 
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some days prior to picking causes a decrease in the catalase 1 Mktb. Dtp: — 

actmtv of tfce fruit. Oxidase activity of apples decreased non JBoerd 19M. ex. c. . 1 . 

markedly but sto«l\ during storage ar.d also during npen- Previous te<ts rrere rcpcatcd acd Ka^ piWC a 
mg on the tree. IXffe mures in ox,da<c activity during tamed with the help of a ^l>-5tr«^tb te^cr 
st«age could cot be definitely correlated with differences results (which must col be taken *s abs^ute) m lea ted 
SuSfcSmral X.M of the lira. V. Tt, e!«u! that: (1) ite. ™ » ■>»* >«’'>' ««“* <«™ 
conditions during growth on the process of softening and bemes and goose 1-mics froren raw at - W. axa c*a at 

S fi, lo« of «Sl VdtM in .ppfcs dnrat mp. /hj. -SO' JJ .lyhl te. to .rtattd: ' 

53-S3 — The rate of <o/tenmg of apples during stcrage - marked change. (-) the « t L ^,\id 

was correlated with the degree of maturity of the fruit at 2 lost when raw raspberries and 5°°***™“ tJ?*!. 

lie C [ picking. The rate was lower in fruit from with SO,, but eat from apples appeared definitely t* have 
trees (1) growing under grass cover, 12) which had been gamed in setting rower, <3) Che setting *?“ 

bark-tinged or (3) upon which fruit -th.mnmg had been changed during cold storage alter previous tT ”tn*etit by 
earned out, than m fruit from the control trees or from heat, and showed an increase in each case during sWage at 
trees grown under clean cultivation Tbe rate of loss of ordinary temp with SO, after previous heats, g anq cool- 
total wt. during storage of the fruit diminished as storage mg It is suggested that the increase notea m 1 ’Jetting 
>roceeded, over the greater part of the storage period, and power in presence of SO t mar rerresenl 1 * “l 1 ”* s , 

it the final stage of stccage increased again m the majccity 3 conversion cf pectin to pcetic acid under the uu-uence el 
if the samples. The behavior of the sample was only the mineral acwl A Papineau-k-outcre 


ippror defined by the initial rate of loss of wt The 
finance with respect to lc*>s of wt increased as the sam- 
ites were picked at later dates The rate of loss of wt . 
;he extent to wtuch this rate d tniutshed in storage and the 
variance of the samples were all related to the stage at 
which the samples had been picked There seemed to be 
irry little relation between the loss ut wt during c ; or a gr- 
and the HA) con i rot of tfce fruit VI The effect of 


Preservation of fruit with sulfur dioxide Effect 0 f hot 
and cold methods on residual sulfur dioxide content in 
j»-i Verroo L S Charley l niv Bristol Agr Hart. 
Research Sta . Arn Rt{( I9J4, 253-03. — Plums prec- 
eded in the cold with If* *) ard_2iTin p p n of SQ, pave 
rams which contained 2*> ard 70 p p n cf SO,, re<p. 
With thi' r*oce<s the use of CaillSO,', rrsul’ed tn a lower 
residual figure, but tfce da' a wi'h KjSAh red ca^ no 


conditions dur ing growth cn some chemical constituents significant deviation from the crd'narv HjSOi methcyi. A 


pples in storage IHi llh — The total N content 

decreased dnrmg storage The rate 0/ decrease was 
greatest during the ear hr part of St era go and was mffuenced 
bv the stage of ciatcri’r at which the fruit was picked 
Vt uh incteaMCg stage of tnatuntv the rate of kiss of N tn 
storage increased up to a certain point, after which tfce 


considerable increase in res*daal SO, ' M-l^o P p n ) was 
observed m jams made from ho*- p'oeessed pulps Tfcr 
stms of tbe whole frails reserved tn tfce cold by the 
stronger *ola became tougher ed and tfc*s rocd.uoa per- 
sisted tn the jam . the weaker «oln cf SO, d-d not (really 
affect the texture of the fruit The hot -processes pulp 


rate of loss again decreased The acid hydrolyzable frac- s yielded darker jams m which the fruit was ccmpleteij dis- 
tion decreased markedly during storage but ra many eases integrated The «*oe*s of cold -processed plums contamed 


tmderwent an increase toward the end of storage life 
The rate of loss of sucrose decreased between succeeding 
picks in the Arlington Pippin senes but tended to tncrease 
between picks in the Newton Wonder series There was 
evidence that the loss of vucro* ceased a* a time when a 
residual amt was still present, this residual amt in- 
creased with succeeding picks Tfce mt of increase of 


much mere SO, (320-AK5 ppm) than d-d the ski«$ and 
flesh K. D Jacob 

Some prmcples cf apple storage Franklin Kidd 

ffmiirai.'a's l £da«.‘j.w, A t re 1 «»V-v-fc 2, I&53) . — 

A difference of 1*F. m the av stceage temp may r**~it >3 
107- difference in s*ccage Lfe Safe temps, rang* from 
to 40* F. depeedmg on the rarest r of *pptes. 


r educing sugars m storage and the length of time daring a Control of tfce compu of storage atm. is in the direction of 


which increase in value took place were loss with succeeding 
pickings tn each ease. The rate cf increase tn reducing 
sugars in storage decreased with succeeding pickings in all 
cases. The ratio of reducing sugars to sucrose increased 
during s' wage n all cases R D Jacob 

Report on (tfce detemmafcoa oft pectc add and electro- 
metric fctratoa aad-tr. TV, j. Robert, J Jx<rr 
Ofcial A r . Cion. IS, 5^»-6rtH193o) —A collaborative 
study was made cf 4 metfcod» (l) electrocretree titraUoo 
with H e’ectrcde, (C) ctectrorcetnc turatioa with c-nn- 
hvdrotie eketrode, (3) ti’rattoa with phendphihalem as 
mside odsratcr and (4) U’ratioa with aroh*rnm as cut - 
side mdicatcr. for the deta. of the fcBowtng colored ftnt 
sofcs : (1) strawberev preserves, (d) raspberey preserves. 
(■*> tT7rx - a=d (4) powder coc.-.-s'ir.g of acid, 

sugar and a m a r anth. There was good agreement bet’ 


reducing the coexn. cf O- and allowing a Lmited a«V:rrula- 
tion of CO, Safe aims, range fren natural am to o to 
107c CO, and 2^ to 137c O. Hu-idity is largelr «elf- 
coc.'.m’lmg Oiled wrappers contrc4 superficial *03 id re 
skin bruwnmg Trvui C- Fetr«tel 

Frn-.t products. Ik’. Experiments on the eixrs$eat£oa 
cf EzJc?z:s~fcd erd fspBistetS ■tfp-’c jsSc* I cr.r<r^ y. 

Charier. Cor B-irtol Agr. Hcrt. Research Sta , .4«v. 
Reft 19J4, 2PV-54. cf. C- .4. 23, 213* — Pectin -^ecom- 
pc*smg enmnes (Pectmol and Filtragol) had a 
effect in ccreaung tfce ease of filtration of apply juke 
wfc>cb had been exposed to the action of tfce enrvf-e fer 
- t hus. Tfce effect cq filiation was more important than 
iLffereuces m clarity in tfce «toeed jmces or eiders catted bv 
tfce mrvmrs- A ptreecfylic enrvme (Maltofysm) treatlr 
mcreased the ease of filtration cf mixed cull apple yujee but 


elertroc:s *t«tioes m aJ P had ccmparativTlv Lttle effect cm jmee of tfce » 
turV ' tca ^ 7^-5* eu- hr Ehrabeth vametv Excellent cbmficatxn cf the 'l-** 
,.7^ ration eocsistentlr lower than was obtained bv tfce addn of gelatin STM 0) and ta-s.£f^? 

the 2 electrometric cetfcod>, as was to fce ezpected as tfce » g ZlO> cal' .Vo ccfraudmr differemcefd-f^ 

ALT' ' ’ tb# V^sxifiaialea end treatments were observed a t£? samples whxh"fcad 0 bl^ 
^ ^ F«=t « aboct yw bottled fee 15 months Wfca apple jmee. U-rr fer--^S 


was goed m meet c 


wfcat by tfce ts'ratsoa of al.quo*s centg larger rears pi 5 If,- L ra.jeaa.ter 24 fc^. 

^^‘sctT tfa-hydroqmnoce « oxidmed when compared wi'Jfc yuim 

a r rr ^ 5< T ct i:T ' *hv Tttnivdrcce electrode with -mefc mmnes- Vo sniio-i ° te rn treated 
’if ' , “™“ n » «« nW- fa it, thfao! ifatii ^^7, 7 rr 5*>- 

VWKCmomm). The exeeCent agreement of the 2 electro- 


&ft. ism, a»- 1,; d. cVi;»rfsl"7rS 
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characur of Dram Icy’s Seedling juice was considerably 1 Archangel while fir, New Zealand kauri pine and Louisiana 

*' e ied cypress) were immersed tor 6 months in bottles of 

blended, sharp, sweet and bittersweet elders, resp , stored 
in a cool place All the woods adversely affected the 
flavor of the ciders Although none appeared to be of 
outstanding promise, it is possible that Archangel ^white 


enhanced by contact with Dab melt pomace No signifi- 
cant differences were obtained by pressing the juice im- 
mediately with the Dabinett pomace or by macerating the 
juice with the pomace for 14-26 hrs The rate of fermen- 
tation of the macerated juices was appro* the same and --w - 

was considerably slower than that of the untreated juice fir and Louisiana red cypress may prove serviceable if : 
and of the juice which was pressed immediately with the initial treatment can remove the woody flavor 
Dabinett pomace The treated juices contained less 
malic acid than did the untreated juice, but the treatments 
had no pronounced effect on the sp gr of juices or on the 
ciders made therefrom K D Jacob 

Vitamin C content of apples S S Zilva, F Kidd, C 
West and E O V Periy Dept. Set Ind Research, 

Rcpi Food Investigation Board 1934, 164-5(1935); cf 
L A 29, 242* — The vitamin C potency of the red peel of 
llramley s Seedling apples is much greater than that of the 


K, D, Jacob 

Cider D W Steuart Chemistry it Industry 19JS, 
879-81; cf C. A. 28, C212* —The chcm. changes taking 
place during cider malting ate discussed The presence of 
potash salts of wg acids and phosphoric acid contributes 
to the prophylactic and therapeutic value of cider. 

J. S Hicks 

Enzymic hydrolysis of starch in pectic extractions from 
apple pomace Geo L Baker _ Del Agr Expt.^ SU . 


etn peel, the higher potency being located near the skin 3 Butt 192 (Ann Rept 1934), 27(1935); cf C. A. 28, 


. earned out on the “rosy" variety of Bramley’ 
Seedling showed that the potency of the skin was not 
different from that of the blushed side of the “green” 
vanity No difference between the 2 varieties could be 
found with the pulp Apples gathered m mid-Sept were 
stored in pure O and in pure X (contg less than 0 5% O) 


C871* —This report deals with hurts of known amts oi 
pectin and sol starch in dil solns Pectin has a natural 
inhibiting effect on diastatic enzymes 5 fore diastase is 

required when the ccmcn of pectin in the **!n 1 * increased 
The optimum temp for starch hydroljsis in pectin solns 
30“ The optimum p n tor the reaction is 3 0-3 B when 


m containers continuously ventilated with these gases at speed 0 / hydrolysis of the starch without destruction of the 
1 up to the middle of Dec biol tests earned out (after jellying properties of the pectin is considered The time 
peehog) by the prophylactic method in doses of 3 g failed 4 required for complete hydrolysis is increased as theta 
lo reveal any difference between the stored apples, their decreases Hydrolysis of pectin is greatest at Pn 4 0-60 
potency remaining that usually possessed by freshly The increased hydrolysis of pectin is due partly to the 
gathered fruit A P;i pi nrau -Couture increased activity of pectic enzymes in the diastase prepn , 

Preservation of vitamin C in canning fruits and rege- and partly to the natural effect of the ta on pectin Con- 
tables S S Zilva, T N Morris and E O V. Perry ditions favorable for the hydrolysis of starch arc far ftora 

Dept Set Ind Research, Rept Food Investigation Board optimum when used in a pectic environment. C R. F 

1934, 293-5(1935) — Ascorbic acid was added to runner Vitamin G content of commercially canned tomato 
beans (which do not contain much vitamin C), to spinach - juices Charles E. Poe and Esther L Gamfnll J. Am 
(a fairly good source of vitamin C), to apple and to apple * Dstleltc Assoc 11, 343-5(1935); cf C A. 29, 3416* — A 
jelly, with the aim of producing products which would detn of the vitamin G content of 18 brands of tomato 
have an antiscorbutic potency of the same order as a good juice showed little variation from JOOumtsperlb 
natural source of vitamin C, such as the citrus fruits Amy Le Vesconle 

After canning the products were examd prophylactically Acidity and resistance to rotting In oranges J Barker , 

by the biol method, with the following results- Runner C K Furlong and N. E Holmes Dept Set Ind Re 

beans — About 25% of the added ascorbic acid was de- search, Rept Food Investigation Board 1934, 158(1935) •— 
strayed, most of it had been taken up by the solids, the Acidity, total solids and rotting by Pentetlltunt were detd 
liquid being practically inactive Spinach — The solids 0 in navel oranges from Bern exptl orchard (South Alls 
alone showed definitely less activity than when the liquor tralia) In these samples, grown under the same climatw 
was present; the loss ol ascorbic acid was not estd but conditions and presumably having the same handling, high 
could not have been great Apple —As with the beans, acidity was assoed with low wastage, and with each de- 
thc loss was of the order of 25% Apple jelly — The loss crease in acidity there was an increase in wastage 
was estd at 10-20% A I'apineau-Couture A I’apineau-Couture 

Identification of ethylene among the volatile products of The use of aluminum tans for fruits T N Morns and 
npe apples R Gane Dept Set Ind Research, Rept J M Bryan Dept Set Ind Research, Rept Food 

Food Investigation Board 1934, 122-3(1935), cf C A 29, Investigation Board 1934, 195-7(19 15) —Canning tests 


— hlimosa pudua and Rtctnus communis, both of 
which axe sensitise to C,Hi at conens of 8-0 l p p m , 
showed the effects characteristic of CjH. when placed in a 
confined space with apples Similar results were obtained 
with tomato plants and sunflower seedlings, less response 
was obtained from Salna splendent Apples at 15* were 
ventilated with a current of pure N, after 30 days O was 
mixed with the issuing gas stream till it had the same N-O 

ratio as fresh air, and pea seedlings were grown m the „ llmK rnouK" iot me result- 

resulting atm , growth was normal in that the curvature Success with AI cans for fruits which 
and swelling which art characteristic effects of Call, were 
absent In another e*pt , in which bananas were used as 
the biol indicator, acceleration of ripening occurred It 
is as yet uncertain whether production of CjH, is com- 
pletely Mopped in the absence of O or only greatly reduced 
ptHr is not produced by ripe apples that have been killed 
by freezing , there is, however, enough CtIL present in the 0<< _ 

tissues of an apple frozen in a dosed container to affect the 9 fruits T N Mo.,., .... 

*** Voided that the thawed fruit Food /.mitigation Board 1*934, 180 5(1915); cf C’d & 

ami semnngs are again kept in a closed space K5#r —Steel strips 3 X J in were immersed for 3 days »« 

r . , \ Fapineau Couture 25* in sterile exts of various fruits, the pn values of 

ves^U A Th ,P ^J U ' C ', “ d aitT ! 1 Woo< 1 5 a exts were measured, the loss in wt of the strips and cc J 

p t It » , , *. SUI “ bl,,t 7? f T,nQa * coniferous woods If produce.! were detd , and the theoretical II was caM 

hla T ' HT-. *51 Hot ! R^earch from the loss in wt The most noteworthy results «« 

(tmwfLrfc , ' Small samples of wood ( 1 ) although of relatively low acidity, cherry ext.ofta 3 > 

(prime dear British Columbian proe, Siberian red fir, formed a bronze-colored deposit which stopped furthef 


earned out on gooseberry, strawberry, raspberry, red 

currant, black currant, white cherry and black cherry 
with plain drawn Al cans and also similar cans that were 
given 1 coat and 2 coats, resp , of lacquer All the plain 
cans became H -swells m a comparatively short period 
(many had gone in 1 month) In smglc-lacquered cans 
only strawberries have so far (4 months) shown any re 
sistance The tests in double lacquered cans have n"* 
proceeded long enough for the results to have any value 
Success with AI cans for fruits which give trouble is likely 
to be even more dependent on the perfection of the lacquer 
coating than in the case of tinplate Comjranson <» 
ordinary rolled sheet Al and of “drawn” Al showed thai 
the Utter was corroded slightly more than the former in 
0 5% citnc acid, but the difference was not sinking 

A I'apmeau-Couture 

Corrosion of steel and tinplate by actual extracts cf 
~ ~ Dept Set Ind Research, Rept 
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corrosion, and when buffered with N'a citrate to pu 4 07 
it formed a loose yellow deposit which, was nonprotective, 
( J) there appears to be a fairly close correlation between 
corrosion and the rate of formation of H -swells and perfora- 
tions by the various fruits tested Addn of citric acid to 
cherry ext. reduces corrosion: addn. of 25% sucrose to the 
ext. slightly reduces corrosion over the whole pit range, but 
the reduction through the addn. of acid was of about the 
same order, whether or not sugar was present Strips of 
Unplate 3 X 1 in. were rubbed with emery to remove the 
Sn longitudinally from half the surface, and were immersed 
in fruit exts like the plain steel strips The figure-, for 
dissolved Fe indicate the fruits which may be expected to 
give trouble through the formation of H -swells, and those 
for dissolved Sn those fruits which either suffer severely 
from discoloration or cause heavy detaining of the cans, 
on the whole, fruits producing high corrosion of Sn produce 
low corrosion of Fe, and vice versa A P -C 

Experiments on the determination, of the quality of 
potatoes K Rath sack. Ernahr Pflanze 31, 321-7 

(1935) — New methods are given for the dein of the cook- 
ing quality factor, the resistance to cutting and the in- 
crease m firmness accompanying increases in the time of 
cooking A loaded wire allowed to cut through a cube of 
cooked potato of given diam gives a measure of the resist- 
ance to cutting A pos relation exists between the resist 
ance to cutting and the starch content The value was 
neither influenced by the starch protein ratio uor the pro- 
tein or fiber contents The value for the cooking quality 
factor decreases with the toss m wt during storage but is 
independent of the starch content and the starch protein 
ratio Mech changes in the starch gram during cooking 
are discussed The mineral content of the tubers was the 
chief factor influencing the flavor John O Hardesty 
The vitamin C content of two varieties of Chinese 
amaranth. HsienTs’al Hsiang-Chuan Hou Chines J 
Physiol 9, 253-9(t')3'5) —By them titration the av 
value obtained for the red amaranth was 0 25 mg of 
ascorbic acid per g of the fresh vegetable and that for the 
green amaranth was 1 00 mg By biot assay the anti- 
scorbutic activity of the red amaranth was about */» of that 
of Sunkist orange Juice, the potency of 2 g of red amaranth 
being about the same as that of I cc orange juice One g 
of the green amaranth exerted a somewhat greater anti- 
scorbutic effect than I ce of orange juice LAM 
Laboratory control improves quality of carbonated 
beverages Laurence P Geer Fond Ind 7, 541 2 
(1935) — Bactenol and ehem control of containers, in- 
gredients and finished products insure high -quality, stenie 
beverages C R Fellers 

Whoa standard analysis (in. coffee 1 does not help A 
B Kennedy. Food Ind 7, 540, 572(1035) —Pitfalls in 
the chem. analysis of coffees are outlined C R F 
Microscopic methods for the detection of karaya gum, 
gum tragacaath and agar-agar J D Wildman J 
Assoc Official Agr Chem 18 , 6.37-8(1935) —Methods 
Which have been used by W lor the microscopical detec- 
tion of karaya gum and gum tragacanth in catsup, ard 
agar-agar in presence of gelatin in mayonnaise and salad 
dressing, and in canned chicken are outlined It is essen- 
analyst first become thoroughly familiar with 
the properties oF the various gums and with the foods in 
question, because nr* set procedure can be given which will 
apply to all products It should be noted that the micro- 
scopic method does not apply to most sol. gums A 
supplementary test for karava gum consists ui treating 1 
drop of the product with 1-2 drops of chJorozinc iodide 
reagent, which stains the gum masses somewhat greenish , 
the II. S. P. I test can be used for distinguishing agar-agar 
the other gums generally used in foods A P -C 
Volatile oils in mace and nutmegs Joseph r Ckvin- 
EFv d. Assoc. Official .lgr. them 18, 6lt-lfi(|<»35) — 
vvest Indian mace and nutnitgs give a volatile oil which 
may be recognized by its low d and « and high « Volatih 
ou distd. from nutmegs has a greater pos « than that 
loix frn£ n la he corres P or "ling mace, this may be due to a 
mace of lhe more volatile fractions of oil. 

Kfl WQnM a S«atcr a. Shoveled East India nut’ 


1 megs give a larger percentage of volatile oil than do the 
mature sound ones. The loss of volatile Oil from ground 
mace and nutmegs is relatively rapid, amounting to 
approx. 80% in 2 months The volatile oils obtained 
from ground mace and nutmegs that have been exposed 
m the lab. show a definite increase in d., n, acid and ester 
nos. and a distinct decrease m n, these results should be 
valuable in detg the conditions under which these prod- 
. nets are handled The characteristics of the volatile oil 
should serve in the identification oE unknown samples of 
mace and nutmegs A. Papmeau -Couture 

Production and marketing of groundnut in the Madras 
Presidency K Raghavachan Madras Agr J. 23,336- 
62 ( 1035) — When they were stored in cans for 0 weeks, 
undned groundnut kernels became highly rancid (acid 
value ID1 -175) and were subject to attack by fungi and 
insects Deterioration in storage was entirely prevented 
3 by drying the kernels at steam-oven temps K D J. 
The microscopic examination of cattle foods Some oil - 
containing seeds S T Parkinson J South-Eastern 
Age Colt Wye. Kent .Vo 36, 9-30(193.3), cl C A. 28, 
bS7G» —The characteristics arc given of the various por- 
tions of the seeds of castor -oil bean (Rtnctnus communis h ), 
croton ( Croton f if I mm L ), ctircas ( Jatropka curcas L ), 
candle nut (Aleurites moluccara Wild ), hemp (Cannabis 
saliva L ), kapok ( Enodendron anfractuosum DC), ses- 
* amt (Sesamum tndicum L ), cacao ( Theobrama cacao L ), 
sunflower (Ilelianthus annuus L ), mger (Gutsotia olexfera 
D C ) and madia (Madia saliva Mol ) K D Jacob 
The composition, nutritional value and digestibility of 
pasture grasses, experimental investigation of grazing 
mares on the pastures Hans N’letscli Landia Jahrb 
81, 525-75(1935) —The fluctuation in the compn of 
pasture grasses over a period of years was largely due to 
« the weather conditions, the greatest fluctuations occurring 
in the wettest years The digestibility of the grasses was 
decreased at this time, especially in relation to the Crude 
fiber and N-free ext content Analyses made in May, 
July and September showed the highest crude protein m 
September, but the percentage of digestible protein did not 
vary with the season K. C Beeson 

The conservation of grass— hay, silage or dried grass 
Arthur Cnchton. Trans Highland & Agr. Soc. Scotland 
6 47, 50-63(1933) — Samples of well-dried, good-quality, 
mixed pasture grass, cut in the summer and autumn, resp , 
contained dry matter 88 8, 90.3; protein 13.1, 17.0, 
oil 4.1, 5 9, sot carbohydrates 44 5, 37 2; fiber 20 0, 
20 8, and ash 622. 8 27o K D. Jacob 

Grass drying in hop oasts, 19 33-4 A If Burgess and 
N. L. Tinley. J South-Eastern Agr. Coll HSe, Kent No 
3d, 119-21(1015) — Pasture grass was cut on May 24th to 
June 5th (at approx, the flowering stage) and dried m 12- 
1 m layers in hop oasts for 8 hrs at Ifi5 °F. The dry ma- 
terial contained crude protein 1.3 66-14 56, Et,0 ext. 2 9 5- 
3 40, fiber 20 55-27 51, ash 6 46-7 45, carbohydrate 43223- 
47 17 and HtO 5 20-7 86%. On storage of the material 
the II t O content increased to 16% Tn an 8-weefc expt. 
with sheep the dried grass compared favorably with a 
mixt of concentrates of equal analysis K. D. Jacob 
Harvesting soybeans for hay C J Willard, L. F 
a Thatcher and J B Park Ohio Agr Expt. Sta , Bi- 
monthly Bull 175, 148-54 (1935) — Soybean hay should be 
cured to a moisture content of below 30% to insure free- 
dom from storage deterioration The protein content of 
the hay is lowest at the stage when the pods are just form- 
ing After this stage, the protein slowly increases. 

C R, Fellers 

High- vs low-protein gram with pasture Russell E 
Honnxxf, G W. Putnam and J G Wells, Jr Mich. 
9 AgT. Expt Sta , Quarterly Bull. 18, 22-4(1935) — In a 
feeding trial cows fed a grain mixt contg It, 7% digestible 
crude protein produced 496 D lb. more 4% milk than those 
receiving a gram mixt. contg 9 3% digestible crude pro- 
tein. The 3 6% difference is not significant. C. R I . 

Sweet clover silage os a feed for dairy cows. I . T 
Atheson and G C Anderson. Idaho Agr. Expt Sta ’ 
Bull 214, 3-11(1935). — Feeding trials showed that Sweet 
clover was practically equal to corn silage for body wt.. 
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The silage did no! 1 iizcd by healing thun several tunes to CO*. Oils or Fan 
led sweet clover. e g , cod liver oil or oleomargarine, are then mined wiih 
the exts to produce liquid or pasty food prepns 
Food product Won Badosa-Guardiola. Fr. 784, Ml 
July 22, 1935 Almonds are peeled, ground to a very fine 
powder, sugar and water are added and the whole u 
emulsified 

Caramel mlxtuie for use in preparing food* Teresa T 
Speed U S 2,0 1 9, .355. Oct. 29. Dry, finely sub 


milk and fat production in dairy c 
taint the milk or butter from the 

. C R. fellers 

Vitamin A content of pasture plants IV. White blos- 
som sweet clover (Meldotus alba Desvx ), orchard grass 
(Dactyhs glomerate L.), and meadow fescue (Festuca 
EH 1 ™, *• _/ under pasturage conditions and fed green 
Lila Woods, r XV Atkcson, I. W Slater, C. D. Arndt and 

20 ^ DasryScs 18,639-45(1935); cf.C.A. „ w w „ 1T Jlu ,„ iuu 

units or vilamin A activity per g when sampled under 
pasturage conditions and fed green. Under similar condi- 

icms orchard grass and meadow fescue contamed, resp , „ ul>u -a 

and - >0 * 1, rat units Philip D Adams Chester Aumcnt. U S 2011)24* Oct 20* Tihrmii 
J P 5? 7.30 moth? gC r 'Y ,D Rcld * New Zealand material sucl. as paper is used having its fibers said withi 

preservation of ~ WCr S ramcd ? Ut ,°T the . ^u-^hcsivc acacia gum App. ,s described 

t'?. *v,h&. 'r&s 

AxclU Simmark Ilrlt. 43 1,504, July 2, 1035. 

Wheat flour Fdwird J. Miller, Harry L. Goodwin and 
I dgar M Miller U b. 2,018,050, Oct. 29 Wheat 
l>C ? le i? are crBC '‘ ft ^ fo release the germ, the impure material 
and the germ arc moved in a relatively thin layer through 
wluclt a slight draft of air is uniformly forced so that im 


used with a more quickly sol , less hygroscopic materul 
including sugar sufficiently dry not to cake when the mut 
” * r Pt in a dry air tight container under com. conditions 
Containers such as fiber cans for foods, etc 


■, , V. • and cultures of Lactobacillus 

oultattcus. Streptococcus thermophtlus, S. lochs and a cheese 
, Th « .finality of the silage was materially itn- 
proved by addn of either Lactobactllus bultartcus, whey. 

If. , . "I. 1 "*™'. The most economical treatments were 
whey (0 5-4 0%) and molasses (0 5-1 0%), cither alone 
« combmed Molasses treated silage usually liad a 

when combined with "Lactobactltus ^ulgaruuullClw'viVey * ca?rtV ,l » htc . r ,han lbc K' r,n Bn d itaur forming stock 
reduced th. ob,»„> m bl< «,ds .nd cSSjiVSm V bv "" " ”■ 


, the aeration of the germ is mam 
i set, and the germ and stock for the 
then crushed An arrangement of 


prepared from sugar-beet tops and leaves, and grass sdaee 
prepared .ccordmg to the Dutch method J C de Ru ter 

p^% 0 l 4lC t 2lfymitK) d ~ Mek Rl}ksh ”' ihnuw 

leaves were buried m a pit 4 X 10 X 0 5 Thirty-three % « * un . lc ,l r*^ Jua,ly anJ so Produce a sufficient and durable 
Tan 1 > °if T att n r w ?, s d ”<™yed in 3 months (Oct tn * trin ™ co >. dur,n R ,Ilc fermentation and baking Thus, 
stroyed r Ct rf° y * ° f ,he carbol, ydrates were dc- 000 “ ". U . Xt C0,,t,! Kluco ‘' e 20 • sucro 'e 30 and 


carried away by the 
tamed until the gci 
formation of flour 
app IS described 
Bjead Conrad Pictrkowski 1 1. 784,093, July 22, 
1U35 To the flour or dough is added a nourishing me- 
r . yeast in a form such that the yeast can con 


n . to.il m 2?,."?“ °“ •‘"7 ™»< ~l««e *bat Ihi. 
ZlS. TJS jr«>s i,l, t ,. b..cd <m the iot.1 

IS. Z. , c * ch . '" d W cordon Ro.c 
OltoA.r'S S ‘*n A 1 , . itobins ,nd C P Monro, 
™!°-!f.. Expt Si a , Bimonthly Bull 175,151 8(1935) 


®B« app1 ' P*niacc contains approx 23 ’l% dfy'maUer 43l « 0l,fl ' J ul V ^ 193.5 "Dough for 


raffinose 50% is odded to 100 kg. of flour. * 

Bf** 11, nuUr products Alexander Axelrod Unt 
July 1, 1035 Addn to 342,08.3 (C. A 25, 
4035) fa, Rr 770.454 (C A. 29, 51 7>). 
shortening agents for dough, etc Herbert Scliou 
nt. 4.31,01 >5, July 1, 193.5 Dough for use in making 
kes, pastry, bread, etc , is mixed with a shortening 
agent consisting of an emulsion having a fatty continuous 
phase and an aq dispersed phase Suitable emulsions are 
prepd bv mixing an oil or fat, e g , a mixt. of soybean Oil 
and lard, with an oil-sol emulsifying agent, c g., Fab 
gaard’s emulsion nil, then adding an amt. of HjO less than 
02 the amt. of oil or fat and emulsifying the mixt. The 
lliO may contain sugar, salt or albumin and may be re- 

placid by milk 

Chemical research and the (n-ickimrl /»r 1 A PP»rstus for determining the fermenting power of 

D " b '” d " G ■ b »• '' »• 

n i" i- , lhe ,Bn u— feeding stuffs * • 


readily ensiled either alone „ 

Greater use of apple pomace is advocated 


along with corn silage 
dvocatcd as a cattle feed 


(Grant) ts Anethole (residue as silage] (Vuishcnskll) 
gr T n ? ,n Ar, “ na (Albert, Illlgeman) IS 

o{ }}* >u Jcafy vegetables (Winkler) 7 N economy 
in agriculture (Virtanen) 15 C fleet c f temp chanws o^ 

respiratory activity of apples (laves) 1ID , — »'•** 

examn of oysters (Fisher, Acker) 14 Lecithin and o I B /T ? cln ?l cnu, . 1 1 v lnill >encing the peptone 

mixts from soybean sludge (U. S. oat. 2.018 TRit rr l?7’ a( J on .k y lh e milk-sugar content of the milk 

K organisms producing lactic acirf, 
s details of pro 


Milk product suitable for use in making baked foods, 
—c Alexander Axelrod U S 2,018,391, Oct. 22 
Skim milk is subjected to peptonization by use of Micro 
coccus casei liqurjacicns or strep'oeoccus Itquefactens and to 
lactic acid lermentation, Ihe lactic acid fermentation being 


mixts from soybean sludge (U. S. pat 2 018 7811 n l° r ? 3t l° n by ll ! n,t,n( T •»>< 
f pp n* milk, etc . wuh ultraS Vayi t* }? add,n * 

il2i ! ■ Inh,bltl "2 the m tenor corrosion 
(tt e c “ mMalhc containers such as cans contg foods 

App for condTnsm* ^ ,°A . ( ®^ pat _* " 


c.^ P ir aratU * (or.irradlatLng milk, etc Henning A Treble 

lyi® ss? #nd Manufactur,n « c ° > Bni 


= iK.S3rSKfESLff^ *»»^«i 


*^srai^ gjr5m5s.Hs-j.se. 

it 65-00 , and the exts are slen- 


•everal brs with water’ a 


„ borrow (to H If Miller Industries 

US 2,018,452, Oct 22 Vannus structural and 
operative details 

n7f”?°, r * h ,1 B “i’J, J° l,n n M Knutsen. Brit 432- 
Ulv / ’ 1 35 f’rc-cvapil milk from a vacuum 
J 1 ,,", !prayfd through a nozzle together with 
11 f rom a generating system supplied to si 
dned^IiT* C f, no “ ,cs ,nt0 a drying chamber wherein 
dned powd milk is deposited, the temp, of the milk in in 
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successive treatments being; that of normal fresh milt. 
App, is described. 

Device for neutralisms sour cream. Charley Jorgen- 
sen U. S 2,018,173, Oct. 22. A neutralizing agent is 
atomized with air which is then injected into a body of 
cream near the bottom of the latter. Various structural 
details are described. 

Packaging cheese. CWarles F. Doane. U S ..,018,- 
537, Oct. 22. A large cheese, to prevent growth of mold 
an it, is cut into comparatively small pieces which are 
rovered with material such as paraffin paper so as to leave 
i space around the pieces retaining preservative gases 
jenerated from the cheese, and the pieces are loosely con- 
fined and sealed in a container 
Fish extracts Hans Schmalfuss and Hans Werner 
Brit 431,143, June 27, 1035. An ext for human nutn- 
lion is prepd from the flesh of whales, fish or other sea 
animals, preferably comminuted, by adding HiO, and 
Seating the mixt slowly to 8P~0C>‘ The liquid ext is 
>epd so as to obtain it free from fat and albumin by filtra- 
tion through a moistened filter or by centrifuging and is 
coned, under reduced pressure 
Apparatus for mixing air or inert gases with lard or the 
like Oscar C Schmidt (to Cincinnati Butchers’ Suppty 
Co). U S 2,018,018, Oct 22 \anous structural, 
mech. and operative details 
Drying malt simps, other simps, vegetable juices, 
molasses residues, etc , for use in feeds or fertilizers, etc 
Lawrence W. Lewis U S 2,018,707, Oct 29 A non- 
hygroscopic product is obtained from a simp or the like to 
which an alkali such as lime or NaOH is preliminarily 


1 added to reduce the stickiness of the material, which mav 

then be spray dried , „ , , „ , 

Maraschino cherries Win. K. Tucker (to Calif Tack- 
ing Corp )• U. S. 2,019,030, Oct 29. Cherries are 
subjected to the action of SO, to reduce natural coloring 
matter, washed free from SO, and then treated with a 
hypochlorite soln. to bleach out remaining coloring ma- 
terial 

Invert sugar for making confections. The Nulomolme 

2 Co Ger 018,324, Sept. G, 1935 (Cl 53/ 3) See Bnt. 
373,413 (C. A. 27,3015). 

Processing coffee Patrick. T Clary U.S 2,017,892, 
Oct 22. After roasting coffee beans, moisture is added (as 
by spraying water on the roasted beans) and the resulting 
steam is confined in contact with the roasted coffee beans, 
which also may be treated with added substances such as 
salt App and various operative details arc described. 

3 Coffee substitute Eduard Jalowetz and Max Ham- 
burg. Tr 784,172, July 22, 1935 A cereal is steeped 
and aerated, then heated in a current of steam until the 
temp, in each grain reaches the value necessary for dex- 
tnmzatton or transformation of the starch to paste The 
water in the grain is then evapd. and the gram roasted. 

Cereal beverages Ronald B McKinnis (to Conti- 
nental Can Co , Inc ) Bnt 431,804, July* 10, 1935. 
Cereals are prepd for ready extn by subjecting the 

4 roasted cereal tissues mixed with saccharine material to 
mech pressure for roptunng the cells without completely 
disintegrating them Thus roasted wheat, rye, com, 
etc , may be mixed with molasses and passed between hot 
rollers 
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Chemical research and the chemical industry Charles 
H. MacDowell. J Western Soc Engrs 40, 163-72 
(1935). — A general review of the history of chemistry and 
research with particular reference to the development in 
the packing industry. W II Boynton $ 

Chemical industries in Finland Heikki Soini Suomen 
Kemisltlehti 8A, 80-9(1935). — The present state of the 
industry and the possibilities for future development are 
discussed E. E Jukkola 

Advances in the field of recovery of volatile solvents 
H. L. Piatti. Nitrocellulose 6, 47-9, 05-6(1935), 
cf. C. A. 28, 2429*. — A review E M. Symmes 

Chemical warfare and its defense Ugo Zanmi Scienza 
farm. [2], 3, 904, 133-11, et seq (1915) —General and 1 
descriptive L E. Gilson 

The initiation and development of the defense against 
gas, 1915-1918. n . Evolution of the defense Paul 
Murphy Ind. Chemtst 11, 353-6(1935), cf. C A. 29, 
4476*. e H 

Possibility of using carboa monoxide as a war gas 
Mielenz. Gasschutz uni Luflschutz 5 . 263-7(1935).— A 
discussion of Hanne's article on the same subiect (cf r 
C A. 29, G324’). A large part of Hanne's article is 
quoted. M . disagrees with Hanne in the latter’s conclusion 
that CO will occupy a prominent place as a war gas m 
lutwe ™ A. L. Kibler 

Protection against tone gases and dusts p. R. Weldon 
Australian Chem Inst., J. 6* Proe. 2, 220-30(1935). 

Influence of the breathing resistance of a gas mask on 
tne capacity of the mask wearer for performing work 9 
Heinrich Herbst. Chem -Ztg. 59, 823-1(1935) —Modem 
gas masks with smoke filters have breathing resistances of 
10-18 mm. water compared to the 5-6 mm. of the older 
, {etJ f that manufacturers must reduce this for 
mdustna! use of the masks, as the efficiency and capacity 
if to ?' ow * According to H.'s work he classes 
a brea thing resistance of 20 mm. and more and 
%or less capacity for work of the wearer as unserviceable , 


with 11 to 18 mm resistance and 54-15% capacity for 
work as bad, with 7-10 mm resistance as av., 
and 4-6 mm resistance as good. Masks having 15 mm 
resistance cut down the work capacity of the wearer after 
5 hrs to •/, that of the wearer of a 5-mm. -resistance mask 
Oden E. Sheppard 

Engineering control of occupational diseases. J. J. 
Bloomfield Am J. Pub. Health 25, 1190-1204(1935) 
J. A. Kennedy 

Bakclite's anniversary James A. Lee. Chem & 
Mel Eng 42, 540-3(1935) . E. H. 

Synthetic resins from hydrocarbons. II. I. Waterman, 
J J. Leendertse and H. L. Ligtenberg. Chem. iVeek- 
blad 32 , 342-3(1935) — A light cracked gas-oil distillate, 
initial b p 25°, 80% at 110°, contg. 40% crude benzene. 
Be no 85, 1 4625, d” 0.S051, mol wt. 75, was kept 

for 4 to 5 hrs at room temp, with 3% AlClj A 30-10% 
yield of resin was obtained; by distn. 40-50% light ben- 
zenic distillate was recovered after a little HiO had been 
added to the reaction product for hydrolysis Stable 
spongy emulsions can be made of up to 75% resin from the 
product by addn of ammomacal water. These emulsions 
can be worked up with ammomacal rubber latex (75% 
rubber) and pptd together by AcOH. The mixts. can 
contain up to 83% resin. From the pond, dried resm 
mixed with powd wood (up to 75%) pressed objects are 
made. The resin is sol. in benzene, ether, turpentine and 
pyridine, not in EtOH. Me, CO or H,0. The results con- 
firm work of Thomas and Carmody (C. A. 26, 61C3). 

B. J C. van der Hoeven 

Electrical temperature control in alky d -resin manu- 
facture. C. S Ferguson Am Paint J. 19, 11, Conven- 
uon Daily(Oct. 29, 1935). W. H. Boynton 

Frequenbte, an insulating material for high-frequency 
technic E. Albers -Schon berg and J. Gnngo/d Stemag- 
//aeAr. ^To. 10 , 3-13(1933); Referatkartet Sshkatltteralur 
No. 537(1934) — Frequentite, V282, is a ceramic material 
with a base of pure magnesium silicate. Details as to Us 
properties and characteristics are gtven. M V K 
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Mineral wool and vermicuhte as insulation. John A. 1 0 9-1 1%; (<) cristobahte masses with an expansion of 

- ■ - — — 1-3% at 700’ (2) I filing materials with thermal and 

setting expansions' these materials have a total expansion 
of about l 0% Chcm. analysts does not show m whit 
crystal form .SiOj is present, and only x rays show whether 
the filling contains quartz or crist obalitc. The expansion 
of filling materials owing to setting and heating are shewn 
in curves » M. V, Kondoidy 

A nonflammable pyrethrum spray for use in air? Lanei 
C L. Williams and W. C. Dreesscn U. S Fub. Health 
Kepis. 50, 1401-4(1935) —A mixt. of 1 part pyrethrum 
ext in kerosene (contg 2% pyrethnns) and 4 parts CCl 
(contg. no pryethrins) killed 100% of the mosquitoes 
(dedes argypts) with 5 min exposure By ordinary ti 


Schaeffer ind Eng Ckem 27, 1298 L»n{1915) — 
fhe relation of thermal insulation to air conditioning, which 
is in a rapid state of development, is discussed The great- 
est advance in insulating materials has been in the use of 
mineral wools which are Ca silicates or Ca Te silicates 
artifkally changed to the fibrous state They ate unique in 
combining the properties of low Com! , chcm stability, 
and ability to withstand high temp. The use of mineral ; 
vcrmicuhtc that has been expanded by heat as an insulator 
is increasing, especially in industrial installations. A 
table of the d and cond of rommwi insulating materials 
is given, also a three-dimensional chart showing cond. of 
mineral wool as a function ol d. and mean temp 

R. If. Baechlcr 

Determination of the heat conduction in insulating ma- 
terials Bern) Stalhane Tsd V&rme-, Ventilations- 
Samtetslek 6 , 5-9(1915).— A NT wire is used in the detn 3 
... . ... • • — is elcc- 


of the heat conduction of the material The 
irically heated anil the variation of the resistance of the 
wire is observed. With the aid of some theoretical ealens 
it is possible to det. the heat conduction It is detd 
for sand, concrete, cork, masonite and other materials 
with different water contents J, W. Holst 

A "soldering" paste and general cement. II. E. 

Watson School Set. Rev. 17, lJ7(101 5). — Make collodion 
varnish by dissolving celluloid in Am acetate and stir in 
aluminum powder. The mitt, sets quickly to a fairly 
hard mass, and since it is plastic in the intermediate stage, 
it can be molded and worked neatly. O Reinmutb 
Summary of the most important literature references on 
wetting agents in chronological order. Kurt Brass and 
A Eeyrodt Monatschr Texttl-Ind 50, 247(1911). — 

A list of references covering the years 1911-35 L S. >- 

The age of mineral utilization John W. finch. Mm- 5 effects 


this mixt. is nonflammable Kerosene ext. contg. 0 4% 
pyrethnns is about as effective against Aretes aegyplt is 
one contg 2% J. A. Kennedy 

Red squill investigations M._ G. O'Connor, R_ ” 


Buck and C It Tellers lnd Eng Chem. 27, 1377-8) 
(1915). — Red squill is an ideal and specific raticide. The 
chem. nature of the poison is unknown, so a biol assay 
must lie used for standardization. A simplified method is 
described. Rats preferred baits prepd. from meat, fish 
or cereal, and the addn of various essential oils did not 
increase the amt consumed Canned red squill bans 
were found convenient and effective in field tests. 

E R. Rushton 

Effects of fumigants on paper Charles G. Weber, 
Merle B Shaw and F. A Back J. Research Natl. Bu' 
Standards 15 , 271-5(1035)(Rescarch Paper No 828)- 
Normal fumigation with HCN gas, CHiCHiO, CCl, 


ing Congr. J. 21, No 10, 19-11(1915). — A statistical sur- ' 
vey of the economic importance of metals and other mineral 
products in modern life A. L. Kaye 

Considerations in developing a mineral-wool industry. 
Charles r Trying anil Orval While Chem 6r Mel Eng 
42, 550-3(1035). K H 

Detection of the break point to the determination of 
retentivitv of activated charcoal Franz Krczil Z. ges 
Schtest -Sprengstofices 30, 318-20(1915) —Tests previ- t 
ouslyuscd are described and their limitations are discussed 
The lower limits ol detectability by odor or irritation of 
eyes or mucous membranes are given for a no. of sol- 
vents, industrial gases and war gases An app is described 
in which the increase in weight of an absorption vessel, 
caused by the absorption ol the first traces of gas which 
pass the charcoal being tested, produces an elec contact 


C&. CHiCHjO CO,, or HCOOMe-CO, had no significant 

i representative book and writing papers 
These effective fumigants, all of which are commercially 
available, can be safely used for ridding valuable book) 
and documents of destructive insects. W. J. Peterson 

Fire prevention and protection In chemical Industries 
Bernard T. Hood Ini rng Chem 27, 1305-8(1935). 

G G. 

Polynuclear phenols and nitration and sulfonation pred- 
ucts | in making resins and as wetting, dispersing <* 
emulsifying agents) (Brit. pat. 411,945) 10 Acetotn 
rarbatlylic esters (as plasticizers or modifying agents with 
synthetic resins) (U. S. pat. 2.017,882) 10 Cellule* 
ester films, plastic compns , etc (Brit. pat. 412.4(H) 2J 

Gai masks Reginald P. Howes. Brit 411,071, July 


which warns the operator of the lireak point Tlicsensi- Plastic compositions Studicn- und Verwcrtungs-G 
uvityof the app can be varied over wide limits by varying 7 m. b. H. Gcr 018,182, Sept 3, 1915 (Cl 394 22) A 


the length of the cantilever spring A. L. Kibler 

A Study of the mineral composition of mine dust T 
L Walker Can. Mining J. 56, 475-8(1915).— The 
proportions of the common minerals, particularly of quartz 
and muscovite, were detd Various means of checking the 
minerals present is given The particles consist mostly of 
thosewilh a diam. ol less than 3 microns The percent' 


age of quartz has been detd. by means of the x-ray. Also 8 agent. 


carbonaceous fuel, c g , coal, brown coal, peat or lignin 
la treated at a temp , up to about 80° with a phenol and (of) 
an amine, e g , I’hNHi, with the addn to the mixt , or 
to the product, of 3-5% of rubber, ealed on the product 
The product is then molded under heat and pressure, mtk 
or without addn of fillers, etc The rubber may fie. taken 
soln or emulsion, and may contain a vulcanizinl 


n Untv Toronto Studies, Geol Ser No 38,5-11(1915) 

W. II Boynton 

Stability of bleaching powder to packages, and of Its 
preparations designed tor use In war gas attacks C. A. 
Rojalm and K Zictan /‘harm Ztg. 80, 95K-C0(1 915) — 
Numerous data art presented showing the behavior of 
bleaching powder, Dakin’s soln , bleaching powder salves 
and other prepns. in relation to war gas attacks 

_ W.O L. < 

Lompantire x ray and ddatometnc Investigations on 
dental fillmg materials K. Endetl and U. Hofmann 
£ahn/}’ta. Rundschau No. 37(reprinl) , fi pp 1911 ; Referat • 
kartet SsUkathteratur No 1017(19.15) —1 ilhng materials 
used for teeth can lie divided into 2 groups (1) those which 
•now a comparatively high expansion at 7fX)°, but which 
not fxpan 'L. ot ; setting (a) quartz filler 
*» (6) quartz masses having 


i processes t 


e described 


a 0 7% expanse 


Plastic compositions Studicn- und Vcrwcrtungs-G 
m b H. (Franz I ischer and Otto Horn, inventor)) 
Cer. 018,231, Sept 4, 1935 (Cl 394 22), A carbonacMK 
fuel, e g . coal, brown coal, peat or fignin, is treated * f 
about 80° with an org base, e g , PhNlIt, (CjlEOHV* 
or pyridine, and the product is molded under heat a™ 
pressure, with or without the addn of fillers, etc Sp 
processes are described 

Plastic composition John P. Henharcn, Fr. 781,902 
May 24, 1915 A eompn for making linoleum, oilcloth 
siccatives, wall coverings, insulating compns , etc , » 
made by heating ordinary resin to about 149* until t“ e 
AcOH is liberated, adding a catalyst and continuing the 
heating to about 282°, introducing rubber and agitatin* 
and heating until the rubber is dissolved. The catalyst •* 
Co resohnolca tc or other appropriate Unoleatcs or resin- 
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Films from plastic materials. I. G. I'arbcnind. A.-G. 
Tr. 784 283, July 22, 1935. The plastic material (cellu- 
lose deny.,’ casein, synthetic resin, etc.) is applied mi 
powder form to the inner face of an endless hand which 
passes round a molding: cylinder, so that the powder is 
molded under high pressure and at any desired temp to 
form a film w hich is removed from the hand alter molding 
Seasoning sheet pyroxylin plastics, etc John H 
Clewell and 1 loyd V. Wcmplc (to Dul’ont \ iscoloid Co ) 
U. S 2,019,115, Oct. 29 For removing a water-sol. 
volatile solvent such as ale from a material contg nitro- 
cellulose of a N content of aljout 10 4-1221% and also 
contg a plasticizer such as camphor, the material is sub- 
jected to a preliminary atr treatment, then to a water 
treatment, and then to a final air treatment (various 
details of the treatments being described) 

Artificial resms Aug Nawack A -G and Richard 
Hessen. Brit 432,190, July 19, 1935 This corresponds 
to Fr. 703,580 ( C A 28.5693') 

Synthetic resms Victor II Turkmgton and Wm H 
Butler (to Bahehte Corp ) U S 2,017,877, Oet 22 
A resinous reaction product which is compatible with 
linseed oil, etc . is formed from CHjO and a hydroxy- 
biphenyl such as tf- or p-hydrcTybiphenyl 1 urlural 
also may be used 

Synthetic resm Geo W. Seymour (to Cclanesc Corp 
of America) U S 2.017,993, Oct 22 A synthetic 
resin which is compatible with org cellulose derns is 
prepd by treating I’hOH 100 with SClj 175 parts at temps 
below 2D® and then removing uncombmed SCli (as by 
evapn ) at temps not substantially above room temps 
and hardening the resin by fusing it 

Synthetic resm Richard D Klceman (to General Elec 
Co ) US 2,019,349, Oct 29 An aq colloidal suspen- 
sion of on alkyd resin which may be used as a binder with 
mica, etc , is obtained by heating in an aq medium an 
alkyd resin which has not been converted to the final 
infusible form in the presence of clay 

Synthetic resms Sydney L M Saunders Brit 431,- 
951, July 18, 1935 Resins are prepd by dissolving a 
fusible phenol-aldehyde condensation product in a partial 
ester of a monobasic org acid with a polyhydric ale and 
condensing the product with a polybastc org acid or an- 
hydride. The partial ester, which contains at feast 2 
OH groups, is derived from acids such as AcOH or BzOH 
or the acids derived from fats, vegetable oils or naturally 
occurring resins. The products, which are sol in vegetable 
oils, may be used in the mamif. of varnishes and coatmg 
compns. In examples, a resm derived from o-c resol or 
p-fert-butylphenyl and CHjO in the presence of an all 
catalyst is dissolved in glyceryl monolinoleate and the 
product condensed with pfitftaftc anhydride 
Synthetic resms Sydney L M Saunders Brit 
432,103, July 22, 1935 Resins are prepd by the con- 
densation, in the presence of a heat-treated vegetable oil, 
of a polybasic org. acid or anhydride with a partially esteri - 
fied polyhydric ale. contg at least 2 free OII groups, the 
acid constituent being a monobasic acid derived from an 
oil or a natural resin, which resin, oil or partial ester may 
be heat-treated prior to the condensation The products 
are sol. m heat-treated vegetable oils Natural resins or 
their esters and dyes or pigments may he added In an 
example, the monoglyceride of lmoteic acid is condensed 
with phthahe anhydride in the presence of heat-treated 
wood oil to yield a product that may be dild with a hydro- 
carbon and mixed with a drier to give a varnish. 

Synthebc resms Sydney L M. Saunders Bnt 432- 
158, July 22, 1935 Divided on 432,103 (preceding abstr ) 
Resins are prepd. by condensing a partially esterified 
polyhydric ale. contg at least 2 free OH groups, the acid 
constituent being a monobasic acid, e. g., AcOH, BzOH 
or an acid derived from a vegetable oil or a naturally occur- 
ring resm, with the product obtained from the incomplete 
condensation of a polybasic org. anhydride and a poly- 
yaric ale. in the presence or absence of a vegetable oil, 
I ^T heat-treated, a natural resm or an esterified 
rt“‘" , The P art,aI « f «- may be heat-treated before con- 
densation or it may be made from a heat-treated oil. 


1 The products, in conjunction with pigments, dyes, nitro- 
cellulose or cellulose acetate may lie usul in the Oianuf. 
of lacquers In on example, a monoglyccryl ester of 
linoleic acid is condensed with an initial condensate of 
glycerol and plithalic anhydride and the product may l*c 
dissolved in a hydrocarbon with the addn of a drier. 

Synthetic resms. Wilhelm Kraus. Brit 432,359, 
July 25, 19 15 Condensation products are prepd. by 
- causing novolacs to react with condensation products 

2 derived from CHjO, (CH,),Ni and urea or mixts t,f urea 
and other compds that react with CHjO. The novolacs, 
and also the urea-aldehyde condensation products, arc 
prepd under acid conditions The products may be mixed 
witii filling or fibrous materials, e g , cellulose, nt any 
stage of the process of manuf and then molded In ex- 
amples, a novolac prepd from PhOH, CHjO and (COOII)t 
is mixed and caused to react with a condensation product 

3 of (1) urea (with or without the addn of thiourea), CHxO 
and (COOH)» that has been subsequently mixed with 
<CH,),N., or (2) urea, CHjO, (CHi).N. and (CQOII),. 
with or without the addn of urethan or acetamide, to 
yield resinous products Cf C A 29,2201* 

Synthetic resm Soc pour 1'ind chim & Bile Swiss 
175,914, June 1, 1935 (Cl 41) Addn to 172,079 (C. A. 
29, 554V) A resin suitable for making lacquers, synthetic 
masses, etc , is obtained by condensing PhNHj with lin- 

4 seed oil, subjecting the product to the action of anhyd. 
CIljO-PhNlfi and treating the resulting product with 
CIIjO An acid condensing agent may be present 

Synthetic resms GlasuritAVerkc M Wmkelmann 
A -G (Richard WeithOncr, inventor) Ger OlK/JJd, 
Sept 0, 1935 (Cl 12o 20 1)2) The manuf of resins, by 
heating glycerol and phthalic anhydride with a drying oil 
anil a monobasic org acid, is improved by pretreating 
i the mixt with a small proportion of a halogen, e. g , 
1-2%, ealed on the oil Alternatively, the oil may be 
pretreated with the halogen The latter may be used in 
admixt. with on inert gas. Examples are given 

Synthetic resin molding compositions. Allgemeine 
rfcLtncitits-Ges Ger 018,343, Sept. 7, 1935 (Cl 
195 22) Sec Brit 390,354 (C A 28, GG4»). 

Synthetic resms from aromatic amines and formalde- 
hyde Allgcmeuie EIcktncitats-Ges (Hermann Bur- 
« meister, insentor). Ger 018,110, Sept 2, 1935 (Cf. 
12? 9) Addn to 598,444 (C. A. 28, 5C94*). 0-Naph- 
thylamine is used as the amine m the process of Ger, 593,- 
444 

Resms from cracked tar and petroleum pitch. Clarence 
R Wise and David F. Edwards (to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co) U S 2,018,771, Oct. 29 The initial material 
is treated with HjSO,, anhyd. AlCb, anhyd. TeClj or 
anftyrf ZhCfj, the sludge is removed to obtain an acid tar, 
7 the latter is treated with solid adsorbent material such as 
decolorizing clay and is then subjected to vacuum distn. 
until a solid resm is obtained as a distn. residue Cf. C- 
A 29. 589’. 

Resinous urea -formaldehyde products Arthur M. 
Howald (to Toledo Synthetic Products, Inc ) U. S 
2,019,453, Oct. 29 An initial product is formed by heating 
urea with on excess of Cffi O in a slightly acid sofn , the 
a soln. is rendered slightly alk , addnl urea is added, and 
the soln is coned by evapn The resulting product is 
suitable for making molded articles 

Resinous condensation product of urea and formalde- 
hyde Barnard M. Marks (to Dupont Viscoloid Co ). 
U S 2,019,354, Oct 29 A resinous compn winch is 
suitable for making molded articles is produced by caus- 
ing urea 1 to react with CHiO 1.0-2 5 mols , with the 
compn formed by reaction of HjS with an aldehyde such 
9 as CHjO m aq. soln and having a pn of about 4 0-7.5 
until a reaction product contg combined S is obtained 
and with addnl urea 1 mol per each 1 0-2.5 mols’ 
of the compns Various details and modifications are 
described. Cf C. A. 29, CGG9*. 

Resmous coatmg compositions Horace H. Hopkms 
(to E. I du Pont de Nemours &. Co.). U. S. 2,018 557 
Oct. 22 A polyhydric ale .-polybasic acid resm or phenol ’ 
CHjO resm is dissolved in a solvent distd. from petroleum 
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refined by a cracking process, b about(V)-2CO and basins 1 2®» 4191 *)- An adbwive for 
an aniline point of from about —5' to about 50* and a 'ransnarmt or translucent 5( 
<b!n *ak,e of about 15 to 3.1. Such solas are suitable for 


coating furrtlure, — 

Composition of rubber and alkyd testn Herman L. 
Crupe and Roy II Kienk (to General Elec. Co ). U. S. 
2/rt8,4 f2. Oct 22 See Can 347,518 (C A 29,2117*’). 

Inxulatmg coatings. I O Parbenind. A.-C I'r 784 
370, July 22, ] 933 Polyvinyl chloride bavins " "* “ 

tent of 12-5% i) used for coating metal 

Insulating oils N V <!e Bataafsche Petroleum Maat* 
uchappij Fr 781 /HO, July 22, 1931 Oils for cables, 
t widen vas and transformers are made by adding to ap- 
propriate mineral oils unsaid aliphatic hydrocarbons 
m%), partict-larly those obtained by cracking or de- 
hydrogenating mineral oils or products from mineral oils 
Hoducing msulation on conductors *" - • *■ 

Mal-kr A -G Brit 432,497, July 25, 1931 
similar elec conductors are insulated by extruding a 
bundle of fine threads or bands of polystyrene, a cellulose 
derjv or «imilar substance from a press, carrying the 
bundle and the conductor through a stranding nipple or 
analogous device and thence over a draw -oil device to a 
wind ng appliance, and stranding the threads or bands 
ai\Asn& mwA-mNih Sty \V>t viasvse xvASWn 
of the draw-off and winding devices with rt-spect to the 


prepg the adbestse 
transparent or translucent sheets or films described in 
401,247 consist* of a mist, of a vinyl rtsin, c g , the poly 
j,ier ization product of vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate, 
a nd a Hi OH -aldehyde resin The resins are dissolved tn, 
c . g , ethyleneglycol or diace tone ale. and may fie mix'd 
,fith nitrocellulose Kiln, and a plasticizer, e g , dibutyl 
phthalate. The coated surface is made adhesive liy ap- 
• s.i tun- plication of heat or of a solvent, e. g., gav/lme, C,H,. 
other con- S C*£!*' <*hylcne dicbloride. 

Transparent adhesive tape. Urbam Gombault and 
cSociflf industnelle dc la cellulose (b. I D. A C.) Brit 
431,211, July 1, 1931 This corresponds to IJelg 392,738 
(C. A. 27, M93) but excludes the use of natural or syn- 
thetic resins contg. a plasticizer. 

Casein product*. 'Hie Casein Manufacturing Co of 

America, Jnc. Jr. 784,208, July 22, 1931 Casein u 

Siemens" & 3 r nl, ed Wl| h a small amt. of water or other appropriate 
.ilastifymg agent anil an alkali or salt or one or more other 
Solubilizing agents. The mass is mixed under a high pres- 
sure, with or without heat until a modification of the 
( a 'em takes place The mass ts extruded, dried and ground 
fO a powder which is easily sol, in water and may lie used 
jor making glue and other products. 

Patterning artificial leather, oil cloth or (he like Kail 
£ 'chM.-i/b. <)t>. QsJo j/L Kvwt h. Cw.-j, . bl. S. 2.f>)Z tC$-, 
Oct. 22 A light-sensitive emulsion such a 


imu-.m orifices. " ’ A?br and gelatin is dried, powdered and mixed with a var- 

Heat- and sound -insulating article* goc itahana pish, the mist is applied to the surface to be patterned or 
Pirelli Or 111,930, Aug 8. 1935 (Cl H»> •12H) decorated, exposed to light and then ts pbotograpbi- 
Addn to 541,437 (C A. 26, 1VH) See Brit. 414,034 fa»r developed and fixed in the presence of a varnish 
(C A. 29, 570*) solvent and then dried 

Sound -absorbing and heat reflecting Insulating material Condensation product Soc. pour llnd chim A Bile 
fnitable for refrigerator cars, etc Ceo. A NicrJ, jr. Swiss 1,4, ‘>fi, Apr. II, 19-35 (Cl. 41). Addn. to 172,0f« 
(to Geo A N'icolCorp) U S 2,019,233, Oct 29 . 1C A. 29, 55»8‘). A low-mol nitrogenous product vA 
A relatively thick layer of flexible, compressible, cellular * »“ low-botlmg solvents is obtained by condensing poly- 
*ound-absorbent material such as hair felt is used with a methylolphetio! (obtained by condensing PfiOH with 

layer of metal foil such as A1 foil and with an intervening CHiO) and PhNHi, about 1 mol of PhJ*'H« being used 

layer of adhesively secured material such as paper **<•* PhOH residue, and the condensation being stopped 

Insulating coverings tor pipe*, etc Frederick W. King when a test shows that the product ts no longer clearly 

(to Cape Asbestos Co Ltd) 15 S 2,019,417, Oct 29 sol. male The product is treed Irom volatile constituents 

\anous mfg details are described for making insulation by a stream of inert gas at 70’. The product is a resin 
from a fibrous material such as asbestos and a binder such wJ in acetone or m an alc.-CslI, mixt. 
as Na silicate a Condensation products of urea or its denvUtiTes *nl 

Insulating and coolmg composition suitable Jor use in formaldehyde. Soc. pour l'rnd. chim A Bile. Get 

transformer*, etc Frank M. Clark (to General Elec 118.427, Sept, 7, 1931 (Cl 12o L7/J1). Processes ru 

Co ) US 2/J19/531, Oct 29 A mineral oil is used with which urea or it* derivs and Cl l/> are condensed in the 

about 0.5% of maleic, succinic, maloti ic or adipic acid, presence of active C are improved try using forms of active 

which serves to inhibit sludge formation C which are capable of adsorbing acid electrolytes Wood 

Mineral wool heat insulation Howard J O'Brien (to charcoal activated with steam at 800-1000”, and certain 

Johns-Manyille Corp ) V S 2/) 19/121, Oct 29 A vaneti** of bone black, are suitable. The C may allerna- 

moisture-reiistant material comprises loose mmcral-w<»l lively tar added to the solns of the reagents and removed 

fibers thinly coated with a mist of an oleaginous liquid 7 before the solns are mixed. Cf. Brit. 253,094 (C A 
such as fuel oil or paraffin oil and a normally solid water- 2, » 2539) 
rep*llant fatly acid compd such as 7n steara' - fr*.. a*. 


Weatherproofing textile-insulated conductors Leslie 
F Lamplougb and Curtis E Plais (to Western Flee. Co ) 
b S 2/llK,4 ( H, Oct 22 In a continuous operation (in 
a described app ), the conductor is first impregnated with 
a heated a*phaltic rompn , then it ghtly cooled and treated 


Urea derivatives Imperial Chemical Industrie* Ltd 
and Henry A. I’lggOtt Brit. 4.32,37/, July 22, 1935 
Urea is condensed with 2 or more (tip to 55) mol. propor- 
tions ot ethylene oxide (1) and the products are aeylaled 
with an acid derived from a natural fat or fatty oil The 
products are useful as fertile asutlantt particularly al 


with a celling of heated liquid wax, and then treated with » veiling and emulujnng a genii. Among examples, . 
"anti-sticking” material such as powd mica is heated with 3fl times its wt. of I and the product w 

Dielectric composition suitable for use in transformers, heated with stearic acid, the acylated product may be 
capacitor*, switch's, etc Frank M. Clark (to General added to an indigo v*t, thereby slightly greener dyeings. 
Hm Co) US 2,019/5.38, Oct 29 A chloroolrfin much faster to rubbing, are obtained 
such as 3 ehloroeihylene and a chloropolypbenyl such as Synthetic materials Kurt Albert G. m. b II chemische 
prutarhiorobtphenyl or the like are used together. Cf Fabnken Fr 784,158, July 22, Vft'r Condensation 
CA 29, 4104* products of amides and aldehydes, cellulose denes , 

Dielectric material suitable for use in capacitors, etc proteinoplasts, a mine -aldehyde condensation products, 
Frank M Clark (to General Elec Co). U S 2/J19/337, 9 "iwrohcs," natural and synthetic r*sms, etc , or mixis 
Oct 29 A semi -resinous nitrochlorobiphenyl having a °f aliphatic or aromatic amines and hardenable eondensa 
dielectric conn of about 7 to 8 1* obtained l/y subjecting bon products contg. phenols and carbonyl, are hardened 
amixt of isomers of halogetiated polyphenyb to a mirat- by heat until a gel is formed which may be cut. The gel 
mg mixt. of II. NO, and H/50< for 2 to 15 hrs at a reaction “ cut into thin fakes or fragments which are fu*ed to- 
“ *bout 17MKI\ gether and molded with heat and pressure or simply heat 

Adhesive sheets ifmnesota Mining and Manu- Coloring polymerization products I G Farbenind 
July 10, 1335 Divided on A -G fWalther Letzkrndorf. Hans Fikentscher and 
4Z7/U*3 (C. A. 29, 1330*) and addn to 405/517 (C. A. Heinrich Hopff, inventors). Ger. 6I8/W, Aug 30, 1935 
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fCl 306 4 02) The polymerization products of compels, i about 3% of moisture for a sufficient time to form coarser, 
Str^c double bond, e. g., vinyl esters, acrylic esters, porous aggregates, without effecting any substantial 

cotug. one a . .... — ». — gellation and without foimmg a soln. Dot ling xylene may 

be used as a heat ing med mm . 

Cleaning composition. Paul Antencn _nnd_ Arnold 


or acrylic nitnle, are colored by treatment with aq, 
suspensions of wster-insol. or sparingly sol. dyes known 
to be suitable for dyeing cellulose cstets. Ammonnthra- 
qutnones. mtroarylammes and atmnoazo compds. arc 
among the classes of djes specified. IToducts obtainable 
by polymerizing mitts, of the olefimc comptls. wuh other 
compels., or the products obtainable by after-treating the 


J) runner. Swiss 175,010, May 10, 1935 (Cl. I5c). Oil 
of turpentine, sulfoOleate, cycloheianol, NH.OH, AcOAm, 
MgO and water are mired together. 

Use and cleaning of dry-cleaning liquids. Wm ” 


polymerization products, e g , by chlorination or reaction s Alton (to R. T. Vanderbilt Co.). U. S. 2.018,507, Oct. 
With aldehydes. mav also be colored. The products may 22. Dirty dry-cleaning liquid is mixed with a filtering 


Dirty dry-cleaning 1 ... 

material such as pyrophyllitc of graded sizes and the re- 
suiting mirt. is passed to a filter where the larger sizes 
of the graded material build up a filtering foundation sup- 
porting the finer particles to insure a fine steaming action 
on the passing liquid 

Detergents. Robert D. Grant. Brit. 432,140, July 


with aldehydes, may also be colored. The products may 
be treated in the form of films, filaments, sheets, lubes, 
etc. Sp. processes are described. 

Emulsifying *nd other agents. Chcmische Tabrik vorm. 

Sandoz. Swiss 175,8GG-870, July 1, 1935 (Cl. 3Co). 

Addns. to .4. 29.5MS') A cleaning, washing, 

emulsifying, dispersing or softening agent is made by trent- «. -- — . - , 

mg olive oil with a mixt. of IfiSO. and the glycerol ester , 22, 1935 A cleansing prepn is composed of soft soap, 

of HtSO« (175,860). The olive Oil may be replaced by ~ *‘*“ — - 9 

coconut oil, (175, RG7), castor oil, (175,808), coconut oil 
fat acid, (175,809), or naphthenic acid (175,870). 

Emulsions Reinhold O. Braike Brit 431,042, 

July 8, 1935 11,0 ts dispersed in oils, fats, resins, pitches, 
etc , by adding to the IliO, prior to or during the mixing, 
about 0 01% of the principal substance of aq alkali, 
e. g , NaOII, KOI!, NH«OII, having dissolver! therein 
aromatic hydrocarbon denvs or their salts sol in alkali, 
e. g , BzOll, Na salic>late, o-, m- or p-cresol Tlie prod- 
ucts may have pigments or solid substances incorporated 
therewith for use as paints, color varnishes, printing inks 
and lubricants Among examples, 3IO g 11,0 contg. 

0 015 g. NaOII and 0 0015 g. BzONa are stirred at 30* 
into 1000 g olive oil, the product may be used as salad 
oil Cf. C. A 28, 6153* 

War emulsions 1 G Tarbcmnd A -G Fr. 781,614, 


a gritty or abrasive substance, e. g , sawdust, ground 
wood or cork, an animal or vegetable fatty oil, a perfume 
and 11,0 to form a paste 

Washing composition Gottfried Herd, Chemische 
Tabnlc. Swiss 176,622, July 1, 1935 (Cl 2ld). A compn. 
as aiiove contg a ferment contains at least one protective 
colloid which docs not arrest the nciion of the ferment, 
and in such quantity that it exerts an emulsifying and 
washing action In nn example, the compn consists of 
Na laminaratc, NaCl, calcined soda and pancreatin. 

Washing and other agents. Chcmische halink vonn 
Sandoz Swiss 174,611 to 174,514, Apr 1, 1935 (Cl 3Go). 
Addns to 171,35') (C A 29, SMS') A cleaning, emulsi- 
fying, dispersing and softening agent is obtained by treat- 
ing sperm oil with a mixl. of H,SO« and gl>cerot-H,SO« 

(174.511) The sperm oil may be replaced by spermaceti 

(174.512) . Spermaceti may be treated with fuming H,SO« 


wax emulsions l tarncninu a - ti it. revolt, spermaceti may uc ireaieii sun turning n,au. 

July 22, 1935. Wax emulsions such as polishes and clean- 5 in the presence of a mixt. of monoxylylglyccrolethcr iso- 


j ng compns ore made stable as regards color ond appear- 
ance by adding during or after their prepn a colorless 
substance liberating O easily, *uch as peroxides, persalfs, 
alkali salts of mtrobenzotc, nitrophtbahc or nitrobenzene- 
•ulfontc ocids 

Compositions containing collagen products. Wilfred 
G. Dewsbury and Arnold Davies lint 431,300, July 5, 


(174,513) Finally, bees wax may be treated with 
a mixt. of H»SO« ond gljcerot-HiSO. (174,514). 

Coating compositions. Colloidal Colours Ltd. and 
Reginald Graham Durrant. Bnt. 431 ,2Sfl, July 4, 1935. 
Colored materials for coating surfaces, e g , of slates, 
tites, glass, porcelain, concrete, brickwork, are made by 
prepg. sols from hydroxide of I'e and (or) hydroxide of 


1935. Glue or gelatin is treated with a mineral, animal & Cr and incorporating therewith Inorg. powders serving 
nr weeiAhle ml nt 1.3ft* until a tna«* nf «»n« ih, as coloring matters without acting as electrolytes or having 

any adverse effect upon the sols. The powders, e. g,, 
re,0,. green oxide of Cr, black oxide of Mn, ocher, smalt, 
may be incorporated with the liquid sol and the mixt., if 
desired, dried or they may be mixed with the already dried 
sol Tor application, the mixt. is stirred with II»0 and, 
ofter application, the sol may be gelled by applying on 
electrolyte, e. g. p Na silicate soln. Cf. C. A. 29, 524 H T . 

Coating articles with' cellulose acetate Charles J. 
Nurse Brit. 431, GIG, July 11, 1935. In molding cover- 
ings on knitting pins, dress buckles, etc., the cellulose 
acetate is placed around the article which is then hc a ted 
in an oven until the cellulose acetate becomes plastic, 
the heated oggregale being then transferred to and pressed 
between dies at a lower temp, than that of the oven so 
that tbe cellulose acetate at its inner faces, which are to 
be joined, is more plastic than nt the faces in contact with 


r vegetable oil at 130* until a mass of fibers sept., the 
fibers are sepd and then dispersed in an aq medium. 
The aq. dispersion may be mixed with glue as a size or 
to increase its setting time, with ice cream to control the 
formation of ice crystals, as a protective colloid with latex 
to check coagulation, c. g., on conen or on addn of as- 
bestos fiber, as a stabilizer with emulsions, c g., oil -in - 
11,0 emulsions contg. pigments, with cream for whipping 
or with preserves, jams or meat exts., with the fillers or 
colloidal S in rubber, or with the IliO used in wet-grinding, 
e. g., of graphite to he used in the impregnation of fibers 
to be used as elec, resistances, or of S for vulcanization 
Colloidal dispersions. Richard Werner. Ger. 618.2G9, 
Sept. 4, 1935 (Cl. 12«. 4 01). For the manuf. of colloidal 
dispersions of silicates, tungstates and other poor elec, 
conductors by the elec, dispersion method, use is made of 
electrodes in which one or more metal cores nre surrounded 


by the poor conductor, which Is itself enclosed in an outer B the dies ’ App. is described 
metallic snentn. _< 


metallic sheath. 

K t,s - Soc- P°ur Bind. chim. 4 Bile Swiss 
177 ,-.,0, Aug. 1, 1035 (Cl. 41). Carbamidcs and C1I,0 
nre condensed, the condensation not being allowed to pro- 
ceed beyond the hydrophile stage. In a neutral medium 
in the presence of a solvent nt temps, in the region of 100* 
The resulting spin, is dned to give a water-sol. powder 
capable of forming a reversible gel. In the example, urea 0 
urondensed WUh Cir, ° in lht pre ** nct: of BClive c and 

Jelly-forming materials such as carob-kernel flour, 
gum acacia, etc Rudolf G Schulz (to Henkel & Cie. G. 
rmh «.). U. S. 2,019,303, Oct. 29. To prcventjelly- 
* ubstances °f various kinds from forming 
S* '•hen swelling or dissolving, the finely pulverized 
material is heated to about 241-ffiO* in the presence of 


Coating metals. The British Tliomson-Houston Co 
Ltd. Dm. 431,816, July 16, 1035. A metal, e. g., sl eei 
plate, core, foundation or reinforcement, is united with 
a covering layer composed of textile fibers united by on 
artificial resin, e. g., a phenolic condensation product, 
by applying and baking onto the metal a coating of enamel 
such as used in enameling wire, applying the textile ma- 
terial and uncured artificial resin and curing the resin 
The textile fibers may be loose or batted or in the form of 
threads or woven or felted fabric. A steel wire enameled 
by applying and baking on several coatings consisting 
mainly of linseed oil, china-wood oil, coal-tar od and a 
solvent such ns kerosene is passed through a soln. of un- 
cured artificial resin and wound with cotton thread, which 
may be impregnated with uncured artificial resin. Further 
layers of resin and thread may be applied, and the wire 
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baked to cure or to cure parity the 

way Sic used as a mnfor cement 

vanning pot for rayon from fibrous textile mitcrnl and 
trtificial resin 

Transparent or Uans’.ucid sheet material hue auon 
Cristatkx 1 1 78-1,213, July 22, 1935 Textile filers 
are impregnated with a .10% solu of polystyrene, and, 
after evapn of the solvent, are treated in a 2nd hot batlt 
contg V)% of pure polystyrene resin The product i‘ 


thus coated 1 able material such as kraft paper and with a pliant no 
tie eonsirticttoa of a combustible outer covering such as Cu foil and is heated > 


_ noncombusliblc core such as a steel rod to carbonize 
the carbomzablc material and render the tube readily 
separable from the core and front the outer coveting. 

Stencil sheets Wm C. D. Orr (to A B. Dick Co ) 
U. S 2,018, 501, Oct 22. A backing sheet is used with a 
type-impressible sheet impregnated with a colored material 
such as one which is dark blue and a homogeneous sheet 


dried and compressed while heated under 25-10 kg per 2 of elastic material such as cellophane having a waxy color- 


1 to form smooth sheets 
Rust-preventing composition I berhard Wurbs Swiss 
17(1,041, June 17, 1915 (Cl S!g) The compn consists 
of an alk reagent, Fe powder and at least one other powd 
metal of the same electromotive series as Te The alka- 
linity of the compn is about equiv. to a 0 25 to 0 000 N 
acid solo A varnish may be added to the compn 


bearing coating on each side, the coating on one side being 
colored to yield offset copies of applied impressions and 
the coating on the other side being colored to give contrail 
between the stencihzed impression and the tmdtsturlicd 
portions of the type impressible sheet. 

Friction-testing apparatus suitable for testing brake 
linings, etc Sydney G Tltden (to Raybeslos-ManhaUan, 


cample, the compn, consists of I’b powder, I e powder, 3 Inc ) U. S 2,018,088-0, Oct, 20. Mcch. features 


KiCOj, while lead and varnish 
Plywood Geo R. Meyetcord and Charles E. Roiema 
(to Reconstruction Finance Corp ). U. S 2,018,733, Oct. 
29 A layer of thermosetting resinous material such as a 
phenolildehyde product and a layer of non-resinous ad- 
hesive material such as dried blood is placed between each 
ply and the next inner ply, the proportion of resinous 
material to the non resinous material decreasing from the 


Photomechanical printing processes Bekk & Kaulen 
ehem. Tab G. m b. If. Ger. 015,773, July 12, 

(Cl 57 d. 2 03). Addn to 005,296 (C A. 29, 118,1') 
A chromate or dichromate of a nonvolatile alkali, e g , 
Na or K, is used as the sensitizing agent tn the process of 
Ger 005,200 

Sterilizing and proofing bristles The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Ca Bnt 431,780, July 5, 1935 Toothbrushes, 


r faces of the assembly toward the center, and the 4 etc , or the bnstles from which they are made, are rendered 


materials are subjected to heat and pressure 
Wood ply. George H Osgood and Russell G Peterson 
V S 2,019,050, Oct 29. Wood plies are united by a 
vegetable hemicellulose-contg. adhesive which contains a 
sufficient excess of caustic alkali and CS» to soften the wood 
fillers along the glue line so that the natural acids of the 
wood react on the cellulosic materials to form a waterproof 
lioitd , 

Gluing panels of wood veneer or the like under pressure 
Charles B Noms (to Reconstruction Finance Corp). 
U S 2,018,736, Oct 29. A pressure equalizing pad for 
use in a hot press is formed of a casing such as thin sheet 
steel and filled with metal of low m p such as an alloy of 
Tb and Bi 

Fiber container with metallic ends suitable for holding 
oils, greases, etc Pierre Ifeyndrickx. U S 2.019,412, 


self-sterilizing and inold-proof by impregnation with a 
soln of a phenylmercuric salt, e. g , the nitrate or chloride, 
■n HiO or other solvent, e g , dioxane, AcOAm, CtOlf, 
Me,CO or AcOEt. Before impregnation, the bristles may 
he treated with an oxidizing agent, e g , HjOt, and, after 
impregnation, they may be treated with a stabilizing agent, 
NaClorNal. Alternatively, the bristles may be immersed 
in a bath conig. 2 or all 3 of the tteaUng agents The 
bristles may also be treated with a waterproofing agent, 
e. g , paraffin, cercsm, carnauba wax or an ester or ether 
of cellulose 

Lamp shades, etc. Deutsche Gasglubbcht-Auer- 
Gesellschaftm.b H. (to Dcgea A -G (Auergesellschaft)) 
Brit 432,145, July 22, 1035 A lamp screen, shade or 
reflector is provided with a coating contg. a Nd compd 

- - . - or is made of a transparent or translucent material, other 

Oct .29 An oil-resisting coating such as casein hardened a than glass, contg a Nd compd Among several methods 


with formal is used on the inner walls and ends 

Shoe counter material Fred L. Ayers (to Brown Co.). 
U S 2,018,245, Oct. 22 A partially shaped counter is 
formed essentially of a felted fibrous base impregnated 
with rubber (various mfg details being described) 
Foamed slag Dorman, Long & Co Ltd and John S 
Lewis. Bnt 431,047, July 9, 1935 11,0, u the form of 
a jet or the like, is delivered into contact with the under 
surface of molten slag falling through space 
device App is described 
Composite mica tubes suitable (or resisting high tem- 
peratures Willis A Boughton and Wm R Mansfield 
(to New England Mica Co ) 15. S 2,017,943, Oct. 22 

A sheet oi flexible mica and a binder such as Na meta- 
phospbate soln is rolled into a cylinder, the cylinder is 
provided with intenor and exttnnt coatings c4 carbomz- 


dcscribed, a translucent paper, cardboard or fibrous ma- 
terial is soaked in Nd Nil* nitrate and then coated on 
both sides with lacquer, or the soaking Join, may be mixed 
with the binder, e. g , wheat starch, turkey gum or gela- 
tin, and the Nd salt then deposited in solid form by evapn. 

Preserving cut flowers I G Farbemnd A.-G Ir 
784,356, July 22, 1035 A soln is used contg a food 
for the flowers, such as cane sugar, and a substance pre- 
collecting 7 venting putrefaction such as org compds of N contg at 
least one aliphatic radical of high mol. wt. attached to 
N or substitution products thereof, e. g , dodecylaminc- 
|IC1, dimethylbenzyldodeeylammonmm chloride and di- 
jnethyldodecyltneblwobenzylammonium chloride. 

Fireproofing paints or glue* Marcel Flmiaux and Paul 
Kubler. Fr. 784,649, July 22, 1935 These are made 
fireproof by the addn of Waxsy cements 


14— WATER, SEWAGE AND SANITATION 


EDWARD BARTOW 


Mineral waters of Castrocaro Maria Bacchim *»- 
rnza farm f2) , 3, 107-18(1935). — Analyses of waters from 
the different mineral springs of the Castrocaro region are 
8‘ v «* L. E. Gilson 

City of Manchester Rivers Department. Ann. Rept 
for year ending March 31, 1935. S. P. Dawson 44 
FP » JWS --The sewage -purification work shave functioned 
satisfactorily. The extensions at the Davyhulme Works 
have been completed and the new activated sludge units 
are now jn full commission Edward Bartow 

Travertine-depositing waters near Lexington, Virginia 
toward Steidtmaim. Sctenee 82, 333-4(1935). — The 


waters are supersatd with Ca(HCO,)i throughout tbc 
year, the excess ranging from about 68 to 76 parts CaCO, 
per million Adjustment resulting in deposition of calciic 
9 js hastened by rise in temp., aeration and the presence of 
calcite Excess of deposition of CaCO, over CO, suggests 
that much of the CaCO, which appeared to be in soln was 
really in a cryst. colloidal state. P. S. Roller 

The water supplies of German large and middle-sized 
cities E. O Stein Cesundh -Ini. 58. 000-602(1935). 
cf C, A, 28, 7385 1 — Data, mostly of economic signifi- 
cance, for 27 cities are reported in tabular form and dis- 
cussed. M. G. Moore 
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14 Water, Saxizr att d StmtotioK 


vBg? fsS* ‘ 

«.{. c. .1. 27, 2306* — The- elec. re*i*tance of the waters of 


springs or stream* in the xancfyak of Alexandrctta 
iSvna) ha* been detd. at various times during 1932-1. 
The results show close connection with the rainfall and 
the nature of surrounding reels. C. .A Sllemd 
Acid mine drsinsge control on upper Ohio River tribu- 
taries. E. S. Tisdale and E W. Lvon J Am. Huh- 
llVis .-Ijjoc. 27, 11KH>S(1933).— Recent Jv a mine-sealing 
program went into effect (C. d. 29, U\>‘‘) and after 9 
months is considered successful Two hundred and 
fifteen mines were dosed and after *' months 75%of the 
and has been removed from their drainage. D. K F. 

Chemical fcarards in water-works plants M. C. Smith, 
f ! at. J . Am «*a^ Ilc'ts .4«iv 27, I225-4b( I*»35) — 
The handling and utilisation of Cl and advisable fir*t aid 


... method* of water and sewage anal} sis is. U'fd. Only i 
reagents and a limited amt. of equipment are necessary . 
Certain oxuhiwg and reducing substances interfere, and 
the test while relatively accurate will probablv never be 
as accurate as the standard Winkler method. D. K. F. 

Results of algal activity, some fa mil iar, others obscure. 
W C. Purdv. J. .lm. Hate' MVrix H«0C. 27, 112CV-33 
(1935). — rure di>solved O is the result of algae growth. 
This t> produced onl» in sunlight, and i» sufficient to sup* 
pan bacterial growth. In the absence of algae, bacteria 
rocm exhaust thedi*solvedO. but in mists. O production al- 
in) s exceeded depletion Oxygen «o produced hasa vapor 
pressure about 5 times that of atm. O. D. K. French 

Determining the bacteriological quality of drinking 
water. J K Ho*ktn* and C. T. Ruttcrneld. J - Am, 
U'o.’rr II t'ks -liM 27, 1101-9(1935). — The u<e of larger 


considered Care m handling i* stressed. Con* j port was than 10 cc is considered desirable The need foe 


onlv i . ... 

tamers should be stored standing vertical!* and prevented 
from falling over. Fust aid and treatment for imtant gas 
pcasouing. etc , is discussed Twelve prtcautk'narv recom- 
mendations in regard to Cl handling are given. 

D K. Ftench 

The relation of activated carbon to water purification 
C. H Billings. Hiii* ll'wb 7 17, No 4. 11-13 

( 1935) . — Tests are given on G activated carbon* The besi 
C for water treatment should remain longest m suspension 
and have a high phenol removal. Detailed method* of 
testing are given. O. M. Smith 

Methods for determining traces of heavy metals in 
mineral waters K. Heller, G KuhU and F. Michel 
.UiWr*e“tw IS, 195-222119331 —According to Mihokv, 
.4. 2S, 2957*. 3153*. 3bU*, the heaw metal content of 


a more dependable method than the dffn. htle method seems 
reasonable. D. K. French 

Limiting standards of bacterial quality for sources of 
purified water supplies H IV Streeter. /. .4m. II u-V- 
HVix 27, 1110-19(1933) — Where waters require filtra- 
tion the overage Ls. cc’i index should in no caws exceed 
5000 per IA> re. and should not exceed 2H.OX) per !(X) cc. 
during more than 5 So of the rened. a* for instance a rear. 
Where waters arc sun pi' chlorinated the ay £ j. c?ii index 
should not exceed 50 rer 100 cc. and should not exceed 
4CO per ICO cc. more than 5% of the tune D K. F. 

Preparation of fine anthracite coal for use m filter plants 
F L Duller / 4ei Hu.'it (IWis Ajjm. 27, lift 1-5 
11935) — Heavy refuse is £r*t dropped out bv water and 
then b) shakers There is also some ash removal Siting 
follows D K. French 

Corrosion control with a marble filter Henry Ryon 


a mineral water yiws to ideuufv the probablv source of 

the spring. A •scheme of analysis i- outlined for detg as . Corrosion control with a marble filter Henry Ryon 
little as 0 01 mg of Cu, Bi, l’b, Cd or Zn per I The«* Hater ll«*»is ovd Srsrrcgf 82, 300-1(1935). — Filtration 


ions were coned bv shaking with CCL -r duhuone (cl 
H«cfcer and Leopoldi, C A 28, 22 ‘o') and the final detns 
were made bv the polarocTaphtc method (cf. Hevrovsky, 
C. A. 27, 5270) with a dropping He electrode 

W. T.H. 

Determination of traces of lead in dnnking water 
J. P. Reith and J. de Ecus. Z. c*sl Cktm. 103. 13-27 
U«35).— See C. .4 . 29, 520G>. W T II. 

The use of sodium pyrophosphate combined with meta- 
phosphate m the determination of lead in drinking water 
P. Karsten. Clm HV*VjJ 32, 3-n-3(l'>55) —To 
avoid difficultly* in Fe pptn bv pyrophosphate, meta- 
phosphate i> added to give the correct Fu condition for 
Fb detn.: per 80 cc. water eontg. le*s than 20 mg. Ca, 
10 cc. 10% Ma metaphosphate is added, then 1 g. Ma 
prrvpiscepkatc, 10 or. ammonaeaf Xll,Cl mL r., fj*rli ~ 

• Inuunl V. C IS, .1 * J j. 


through coarse crushed rurble ("9% CaCO,) will raise 
the fw of a soft water, high in CO*, and materially reduce 
"red water” difficulties. G. H. Yccpg 

Progress report of committee on tentative methods for 
testing zeolites. Charles P Hoover, et cf. J, ,4m. 
HcArv HVfj .4smc. 27, 1175-35(1935).— Methods are 
advanced bar the detn. of gram sue and percentage of 
6 fine*, weight per cu. ft. as received, resistance to mtch 
wear, rates of Al-Oj to SiO* and exchange value. 

D. K. French 

Assistants for working with hard water. Fntr Ohl. 
Setter u. iriV S3. Mo 33. S- 11 (1935) .—Fee indu>- 
trtal purposes water is softened either in special installa- 
tions it bv the use of washing rofteners. The 2nd method 
is less expensive and hence more suitable for the 

These water -wVteners are (t) soda, (2) aftafi 


ihopsof NajSw>ln. Cu is eliminated if necessary bv adding J bases, (3) nuxts. eontg. soda, water glass or o’her sdl>c»c 
4 drops of 10% KCX sdn. to the above. This procedure and compds., (c) the same plus soap; (M the same pics 
allows simple colorureinc detn. of Pb even in vyry hard borax, XaiTO,, etc., with and without sixip, (4) N* 
water and m the pre'ence of up to 20 og. Fe per 1. phosphates or alkali salts of siljcic or phosphoric acid*. 

..... . B. J. C. van der Hoevyn The u«e of all of the=e softening acents is discussed. The 

etep-fiotometne deienmnation of mxnganese in dunk- frflowmg com powders of German mamif. used as water 
Eanl - -1/iHor.kmtie softeners haw the-e compns.: BemJ-l'.Sr'yda i* nxip 
•“ s method (C. A. 22, 1202) roda and a mixt . of cvclio ales. Urt br us soda (froe froyi 
t i te . f ?r CiatK,a c * * redihsh violet 8 Cl) and water glass. Xrrc i* soap, soda, borax and w- 4 ter 
co^ipd. when quadrivalent Mn i» treated with dimethvl- glass. rnwWrua washing soda i* soap, soda and water 


/>-phenv leuediamice U suitable for photometric measure- 
ment. The color, to be sure, is not sp. for Mn but u is 
easy to avod interference bv other oxidutni: agents likelv 
to be present m water. Full direclions are given for carrv - 
mg out the test with 100 cc. of water. ~ W T 11 
Step-photometric determinahoa cf free chlorine 'in 
^P^'^ water. L. Goldenbexg. iftbvcJte-ra IS. 

The cofcnmetnc methed of Klims i ’ 
• ,eT (C. .4, S, SS0, 2990) with an acid *cln. of e~ 
toiidme as reagent was studied with the photometer. A 
tab.e was prepd. showmg the CJ corresponding to each 0 1 
tn the drum readmgs (Cl ■» 0^4 — 0 077 xtro. rer I ) 
and possible interference studied. X. H 

Col orimetric method for the determination cf disschW 
°i 7Sea ^ rilmgton Gilcteas. 7. Am. Hah" IOfi 
17, 1166-77I1035)._A oftrirwri.- ra,hij 2 


glass. r»A*T i* soda and water glas* (it consists of 
moata soda, NajPG, and water glas») . Various phases of 
water softening are iLsoussed. Leopold Scheflan 

Water softening on steamships. An interesting plant 
for the_”Queea Mary.” Anon. H'ch~* evi IlhV 
37, 537-5^1935). — A combined lime and ba«e-exchange 
plant is used. W. A. Mocre 

Diesel-engine exhaust used in water softening. Fad 
Stegeman. Iliilf' 11 erh Ek* s 5S, HSS-4( 1955) .—The 
exhaust, cortg. approx. 9% COj, »s used fc r recarbomi- 
tic-n. Bv this mean*, a of 522 can be maintained in the 

treated water. Mo objectionable odors or tastes are 
imparted to the wa»er ccy is it necessary to scrub the 
before use. TV. A. Moor! 

Routine analysis of boiler feedwater sources. S. it 
Coleman. Forrre File.* E* s . 39, 577(1935).— Rou*it-‘ 
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nauc uot only of the water in the boiler 1 T. E Giescckc and I*. J. A. Zellar. Southwest Water Works 
a various parts of a system and raw J. 17, No. 6, 11(1035) — -An cxpll lake of about 14 


water sources Such analyses may show variations in the 
raw water or leaks in a circulation system that, when 
found, can be corrected Edward Bartow 

Mottled enamel Crawford A McMurray. Soulhuest 
II ater Works J 17, No 4, 18-10(1935) — Ninty-eight 
of 400 children between the ages of G and 13 years de- 


constructed at College Station, Texas, to handle 
300,000 gals daily of settled sewage with a bioeliem. O 
demand of 475 p. p m. The lake effluent bad a bioehem. 
O demand of 80 p. p. ra , thus supplying 75 lb. of Oper 
acre per day. O M. Smith 

The manufacturing, testing and use of diffuser media 


veloned mottled enamel by using water exclusively that . Frank C Roe Southuesl Mater Works J. 17, No 4, 
contained 4 4 p p ra of F O M Smith 14-15(1935).— See C.A. 29,0079*. O. hi. Smith 

- • • Stream pollution and textile wastes C D Black- 

wclder. Mech Eng. 57, 031-2(1935) —See C. A. 29, 
4114* E H 

Bacteriological examinations of oysters and water from 


Chemical sewage treatment in Amenta. Imhofl. 
Gtsundh -Int 58, 599-000(1935); cf. C A. 29, 5208*. 

M G Moore 

Features of the new northside sewage-treatment works 
of Durham, N C Wm M Platt. Water Works and 
•Sewerage 82, 337-43(1935) G II Young 

Experiments in chemical sewage treatment at Liberty, 

N Y U A Hardenbergh Public Works 66, No 10, : 
31 2(1935) — Original expts with chem. application 
l'/i miles upstream to effect mixing and coagulation were 
unsatisfactory, an air mix tank installed at (he plant site 
gave satisfactory results with chem treatment, as follows 
(1) "Ferrisut ' and chlorinated copperas gave satisfactory 
efiiuents but necessitated lime and Cl application at the 
upstream dosing point, (2) “Blackalum” gave satisfactory 
results without lime-C! dosage upstream, and the final 


Narragansett Bay during the winter and spring of 1927-28 
L M Tislier and J. E. Acker U. S Pub. Health Repts. 
50, 1440-75(1933). — The quality of the water is better 
in winter and early spring than it is in the late fall The 
quality of the oysters also tends to improve at these times 
This tendency on the part of the oysters is perhaps more 
marked but results are likely to be more erratic. There IS 
a general tendency in northern oyster -growing areas during 
the marketing season for oyster scores to increase as water 
scores increase, and vice versa, when viewed broadly. In 
individual comparisons, differences may be extreme A 
marked improvement in tbe_ quality of oysters occurs 


Cl dosage could be materially reduced, (3) application of 4 within about 1* of the f p This improvement was much 


activated C direct to the sludge digcstors (a) increased 
digestive activity, (i) gas production, (e) removed sludge 
odors and (d) gave a faster drying sludge A combination 
of 2 and 3 became standard practice G H Young 
The new sewage treatment plant of Walden, N Y. 

Newell L Nussbaumer Water Works and Sewerage 82, 

355-8(1035) G II Young 

State Hospital sewage-disposal works Henry Ryon > rag the atm. with 
Public Works 66, No 10, 33(1935) — Operating statistics proprietary coned 


from the Poughkeepsie (N Y ) State Hospital plant 

G II. Young 

The problem of sewage treatment at Brunn Tnednch 
Trod! Tech Cemeindeblatt 38 , 222-1(1935) —The need 
for treatment in view of the very low dilu at times af- 
forded by receiving streams and proposed types of treat- 

roent are discussed Ibul 245-52 — Graphical and tabular ft , the spray w 
data important in the planning of a sewage-treatment 0 When the spray 


consistent at these lower ranges of temps than a 

other eold-weather ranges Also in Sewage Works J 7, 
727-11(1935) J. A Kennedy 

The efficacy of various Insecticidal sprays in the destruc- 
tion of adult mosquitoes J A. Smton and R C. Wats 
Records Malana Survey India S, 275-306(1935) —Adult 
mosquitoes in houses were effectively controlled by spray- 
mixt of 1 part of Pyrocidc 20 (a 
of pyrethnim) and 19 parts of 


kerosene with the addn of either oil of citronclfa 5, oil 
of sassafras 0 5-1 0 or oil of pine 4-5% The efficacy of 
the spray seemed to increase with a rise in temp and to 
decrease with a rise in relative humidity The spray 
seemed to be less effective against certain culicines than 
against certain anophelmes At a concn of 1 cc /225 cu 
highly toxic to mosquitoes in 30 min 
■ used at a concn of 1 cc /I00-I50 cu 


plant are discussed, including the amt of sewage flow, ft , persons ra a closed room experienced ra about 5 ir 
thephys and chem character of the sewage, the variation a distinctly oppressive feeling which developed into a 
of these factors with the time of day and year, industrial mild headache with occasionally a slight irritation of the 
wastes (which here are not of a troublesome nature) nasal mucosa In concns of approx 1 cc /200 cu ft , 
and the possible utilization of sewage sludge, etc except for a slight oppressive feeling, the symptoms were 

M. G Moore slight, while ra concns of approx. 1 cc /35Q— 100 cu ft , 

Chemical mechanical treatment of sewage IV (a) very little unpleasant effect was noted in a closed room up 
Mechanical filtration, (b) sludge treatment Philip B. to 30 min K D Jacob 

Streander and Michael J Blew. Public Worts 66, No 10, 7 Larvicides and a method for temporary protection from 
15-10(1935), cf C A. 29, 7540“ — -13 rider (a) the adult mosquitoes In limited areas Joseph M Gmsburg 
authors discuss (1) advantages of filtration, (2) filter New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Assoc , Proc 22nd 
type*. (3) filtration rates and mfluencuig factors, under Ann Meeting 1935, 147-51 ; cf C A. 29, 3080' — A larvi- 


ti) they discuss treatment and disposal, with factors ... 
fluawu.u.% (l) V.udgt -jc,\ 17,4 ( 2 ) xemeft G K. V . 

Sewage dangers Marcel Bertharion Tech saml. 
muntc 30, 228-34(1935) —The very toxic nature of II, S 
gas in sewers and its frequent occurrence are noted A 
subacute intoxication is possible at exposures of several 
hrs at concns of 5-20 p p m ; or 5-10 min at concns. 
of 50-60 ppm The irritation first is noticed in the eyes 
and mucous membranes and in severe cases results in pul- 
monary edema. Anaerobic putrefactive fermentations 
in sewers form large quantities of the gas CO, and Cl I, 
are also found in sewers but are less important in a public 
health sense than IJ,S Measures of security are outlined. 

1 C R Fellers 9 of Aedcs mm m, appiicu at me raie or l o gai /acre 

Expenenca with thlorinabon of activated sludge E. the kills of larvae in 18 hrs. were for kerosene 70, stove 
ESnutb Haler Works and Sewerage 82. 362-4(1935) — oil 63. fuel oil 48, crude petroleum 33 and used crank- 
r?J" eWonnation i effectively controlled hulking diffi- case o.l 9% The prepu of satisfactory oil emulsions was 

- - L,m * < oh ’ 0 ) activated sludge plant, in facilitated by the addn of 0 25-6 00% of pine oil but the 

eauetion nr eomnrwH ». T requirements as a killing efficiency of the mineral oils was not improved 

**“• *nnual sav- thereby When it was used at the rate of I 5 gal /acre, 

t “Jl^iouni an emulsion prepd by emulsifying equal parts of fuel oil 

1 '% soap soln and dilg with 20 parts of water killed 


cide suitable for use on hard and salt waters is prepd by m._ 
iug t Vo GaidmeA VI . A. ConcenViattA -with &0 gal water 
and then thoroughly agitating with 100 gal kerosene 
contg 2-3 lb wool grease and enough pyrethrum ext to 
equal 100 lb flowers (contg at least 0 9% pyrethrms) 
For spraying, the stock soln is dild. with 10 parts water 
The spray is effective against mosquito pupae and gives 
temporary control of adult mosquitoes when it is applied 
to grass, shrubs, etc K D Jacob 

Mosquito suppression work in Canada in 1934 Arthur 
Gibson New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Assoc , 
Proc 22nd Ann. Meeting 1935, 77-01 —Tray tests were 
carried out with the larvae and pupae of common species 
«r a.j.. With oils applied at the rate of 1 5 gal /acre 


addn , reduction of compressed t 
result of chlorination were such that an estd. annual sav- 

ingofJ32t>-Jl 500 can be realized C II Young 

The biological treatment ra water of settled sewage, and 5 
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an av. ot 82% of the larvae. The hnfeidil value of fuel 
oil-soap emulsions, with or without the addn. of pine oil, 
was materially increas'd by the addn of denis powder (025 
lb /gal ). The Jamcidil value of oil emulsions was al-o 
increased by the addn. of pyrethrum powder (1 lb /gal.). 
The oil emuldons were completely effective against mos- 
quito pupae. Sulfite liquor (1 part/241) parts water) was 
ineffective agiinst lirvae and pupae, and lime S (1.100 
and 1*200) was not harmful to larvae in 20 hrs A 1: 
soon soln of 40% nicotine suUatc gave 100% bill of larvae 
m 17 hrs. but had no effect on pupae A soln of laundry 
soap 1 in water 1000 parts gtv e 100% hill ot larvae and 
17% hilt of pupae in 17 hrs Dusts prepd by mixing 
powd dims (5% rotenone) 1 and infusorial earth 100 
parts and applied at the rate of 1 lb dems per acre gave 
complete control of larvae and pupae in ft > hrs Infusorial 
earth impregnated with oil gave excellent results in de- 
stroving iirvae and pupae when u«ed in dosages per acre 
as lutle as 3—1 gal oil The use of oil exts of pyrethrum 
instead of oil alone in prepg ihe dusts gave marhrdly 
better results Mosquito repellents for application to the 
clothing and shin are described K D. Jacob 

Hygiene In linotype rooms A study of working con- 
ditions IV Vajc anil H H lleber Schnflm Gesornt- 
ge^ul Gevetbeh\f A'o 44, HSlM5)i Arh Reteks- 
grjtimffc 63, 247-02(l"35) — A special portable app for 
detn of Tb in air is described The mm dangerous conen 
(presumably 1 mg per 4000 1 ) was not found in any 
parts of ihe rooms However, precautions are advised 


1 in connection with collected dust on floors, etc. The CO- 
content did not exceed 0 5% and was considered without 
influence. The highest CO content recorded was 0 U13 , c . 
which was considered insufficient to cause acute symp- 

tonw? R- p * * aUon 

Paints and preservatives for engineering structures 
{water or sew age -treatment plants) (Dodd) 26. 

5 Base-exchange agents, Poe. anon, due "Mutosel M 
Soc Holding Lurenibourgeoisc. Swiss 175,604-5, May 
16, 1<V55 (Cl 3t>{) A method of causing deposition of 
salts in soln. m water consists in having at least two base 
exchangers each with a different cation «cpd. diagonally 
in a container Thus, m prrpg (AcO)jPb, reojite is 
satd. with Pb(NO,), and a 2nd quantity of zeolite is 
satd with (AcO)tCa The exchange of bases yields 


(Cl 43) Details of a filter tower for sewage water are 
given 

Cleaning sewage water Heim Dicktnann Swiss 
176,030, July 1, 1635 (Cl 43) Sewage sludge is dried, 
powd and used as an adaption filter for cleaning sewage 
water. The dried sludge mav be timed with peat or lig- 
nite. Cf C. A 29. ft'KVP 

Automatic tode gate and sewage regulator for sewage 
systems Edwin R Schofield. k S 2,Q1S,3S3, Oct. 22 
Various structural, mech and operative detail-. 


15-SOILS, FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 


Vl S. SVDERSOS AVP K D JVCOW 


Ceylon soils V. Sods associated with limestone fairly const , around 2ft) milhcquiv. % org matter. In 

A.W. R Joachim and S Kandnh. 7>i»£ ,4ge (Ceylon) the mature soil-., passing from the wet to the dry regions, 

85, 67 77(1035). cf C A 29, 81‘i3* — them and phys the base-exchange capacity of the clay fraction increased 

data relative to the classification of these soil-, are given from about 13 to 25 milliequiv. %clav and in the immature 

VI. Some forest soils of the wet low-country. A. \V R soils from about 21 to 70 milliequiv. %, while for the 

Joachim and D. G. Fandittesekere Ii»J 140-56. — M Wine gray sod it amounted to ‘.Hi milliequiv. %. l'hos- 

Profile characteristics and anal) tieal dvta on 7 forest areas fkate status ef Maunhus sols. — When the org. complex in 

are given. John O. Hardesty immature highly leached soils was destroyed by heating 

The sods of Tadjikistan. M. A Pankov AU-l’n «>* 6 the sample at 350* for S hrs. the P extd hv Truog’s re- 
in. Ersearrk Cction lust. (Tashkent, l 1 S S R.) 1935. agent was approx, the same a. that extd. bv 1% citric 

1-128 — A series of cliem. analyses on the chernozem-like acid from the untreated soiU; Truog’s reagent extd. less 

soils, dark and light gray soils, chestnut soils, altuvnal P from the untreated soil- than did 1% citric acid The 


and solonchak complexes. J S Joffe 

A sod snrrey in the valley of the Great Stour, Kent 


evidence indicates that Truog’s rr3gent exts. only inorg 
easily available P whereas 1% citric acid also exts, org. 


W. O Sharp. J._ Soeth -Eastern Agr. CW7 I lye, Kent soil P. Tliere wax evidence that in the more acid soils. 


Xo 36, lS3-4( 16351. 


where exchangeable bases are not very plentiful, there is 


Relationships of roots, soil profile and imgstion in the a tendency for I* to be fixed in the org. form, but ui the 
Sudan F. R. Kenchmgton. J Svulh-Euslern Ag*. Cell 7 more neutral soils, where exchangeable bases are plentiful, 
H ye, Aral X’o 36,135-82(1635). — The chem, and phvs the P tends to be assoed. with these bases Data are given 

properties of Sudan soils are discussed with particular on the rr.’j.'i.’* fv.lreen moisture oitd the phys. fw/erjies 
reference to the occurrence, origin, nature and effects of a/ A/unn.'uir sols and on the minfyiRj fvtrer ef A/ciKn.'mr 
sol salts and org. matter. K D. Jacob sols. Admixt of 10% of subsoil with the surface soil bad 

IKeport on] biochemistry. X. Craig Mauritius Dept ho deleterious effect upon the soil microorganisms and the 
-a. t T-’*’ 1 ', SjtgsTtanr Research Sta. 1934. tutrihcation process was not suppressed in nuxts. contg. 

” , * _?*."* *‘ 1 * i?* — — Base-exchange m/vinlv cf 50% of subsoil Mauritius subsoils ore not toxic to soil 
sot/s. The base-exchange capacity of the inorg absorbing e nncroOirganisms, but merelv stenle, and the depression 
complex varied greatly in different types of soils. In the of the mtnlieation process i- due to diht. of the active 
mature soils the clav from the most highly laterued samples surface soil with the stenle subsoil K. D. Jacob 


had an extremely low capacity for base exchange, the 
capacity increased as the degree of latenration decreased 
the exchange capacity of the org absorbing complex 
remained practically the same m all the mature scab. In 
the highly latc-rired mature soils the elaj exerted a very 


Soil reaction and plant growth James Hendncfc and 
Walter Moore. Irons. Highland fr .4 jr. Xw. Scotland 
47, 34-4n(in35). — Under conditions in the north of 
Scotland the optimum pn ranges for the growth of ordinary 


:v 3! “ re 50,14 clJ > «erted a very crops are* sugar beets and peas 6 0-7.5, barley 5 S-7 5 
whete properties of the red clover 5 5-7.5, wild white clover 5 5-7.1, wheat 5 5^ 

cinSifvSTb, wf Ue T th3t ° 1 thc 5 7 *°* ,urn ‘P* S *2-< ; N «ts 4.5-62), potatoes 5 0-62 and 

th„ Jf t JS t " mh 01 p™.- , 

Wsmmmm 


was hydrates, starches and simple N compds. are the f 
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_ the decompn of plant materials showed 

that the fungus tissue itself is a readily available source 
of N. Inoculation of plants with certain mild viruses 
appear* to protect the plant from effects of more virulent 
strains A mut of some mild viruses with certain other 
viruses produces a disease more severe than either com- 
ponent Incorporation of antioxidants with talc pyrethrum 
and Viesclgiihr -pyrethrum dusts retards loss of activity 
■n iigiini (luiiiiu suuMiiusnis ui uevumpu pum e as a poison due to light and air exposure. Tannic acid, 
consist of a varying proportion of lignin or lignin * pyrocntechol, resorcinol, hydroquinonc and pyrogallol 
- - - • offer some protection I C I eusiel 

Organic soils and epmastic response W. Nei!>on Jones 
Nature 136, 554(1935) — l ram certain infertile org soils 
a gas may be exld (by aeration, centrifuging or heating) 
which produces on tomato plants epmastic curvatures of 


plant constituents to decompose in soils or composts, 1 Investigations 
followed by free proteins, pentosans and cellulose The * """" 

lignins contain hemicclluloses, notably polyuronides and 
resins These are resistant and tend to accumulate Tresh 
wood products such as oak leaves, pine needles and cypress 
wood are high in hgnitl and polysaccharides but arc low 
in N Cereal straw and com stalks are high in carbo- 
hydrates and low in >3 Leguminous plants are high in N 
and low in lignin Humus constituents of decompd plant 
remains consist of a varying proportion of lignin or lignin 
dons and protein accompanied by a less stable group of 
resistant carbohydrates, fatty and waxy substances 
Low moor peat contains nearly 70% of the ligno protein 
group compared with 30% in the original plant material 
Corresponding values for high moor peat are 30 and 13%, 


The humus m chernozem soils is characterized by ‘be petioles similar to those brought about by elhylcn. 
is content of Ca and Mg In and soils the humus is high I x,s from such sods when added to water culture solus_ 
n protein and has a narrow C N ratio Acid humus is 3 produce similar epmastic curvatures 
onsidcred to differ primarily from mild humus 


cuttings and 

influence the rooting or the cuttings and the manner of 
root growth of cuttings and seedlings. The intensity of 
the effects may be seasonal Philip D. Adams 

The apple-growing tods of Tasmania. I A general 
Investigation of the soils C. G Stephens Australia 
Council Sc i. Ini Research Bull 92, 7-31(1915) .-—The 
10 soil types in all the main apple growing areas of South- 
ern T asmania are classified and described. NN ith the ex- 
ception of the alluvial and Woodbiidge soils, all arc of a 

w _ m ^ pod sol ic nature. The mcch. analyses and reaction of 

formula N X 20 was shown to be entirely unsuitable for these soils we given in an appendix These soils can be 
the soils investigated live soil gToups were studied divided roughly into 3 groups, the first having a mean 
Somerset West, Dwaarsrmcrs Hock, Tlgm District, Pn value between 6 7 and 5 0 for surface soils, the second 

Kisstcnboscb and Bredasdorp District. The C/S ratios Pn 4 8 and the third p n 6.3 to fl 5 Txcept for a few of 

of these soils ranged from 11 3 1 to 22 9 1 with an av the more acid and heavier samples it appear* that these 

for the 12 soils of 10 6 l , and only 2 soils had ratios of the soils readily respond to moderate dressings of CaO An 

order 10-12 1 A C/N ratio of 15 1 is regarded as typical 5 examn of 5 profiles shows that the replaceable base cr“ 

ol the winter rainfall region soils (cultivated) of the South- **"* f ~ — - r — v i- ~ — 1 «v> 

west Cape. In passing from a soil to subsoil, with one 


1 and extent of base satn. of the exchange complex 
I he function of humus m plant nutrition is discussed 
Irvin C- Feustel 

The organic matter content and the carbon nitrogen 
ratio of South African soils of the winter rainfall area 
NV 1 Isaac Trans Roy Sue. S AJnca 23, 205-30 
193->) — Soil N was detd by the Kjeldahl method, sot) 
org C by the SOj reduction method of Robmson, and org 
■natter by C X_1724. The eslo of soil ore matter by the 


exception (Krom River Tarra of the Elgin District) 
there was found a marked decrease of org C and N, and 
this was accompanied by a narrowing of the C/N ratio 
Theav of the 6 subsoils studied wa* 14 7 1 Ontbewbole, 
theorg matter content and the C/N ratio of the cultivated 
soils are lower than those of the virgin soils No correla- 


t for the surface soils is reasonably good In some cases 
there is a relatively high proportion of Na K is generally 
low but apparently sufficient for tree requirements. Rela- 
tively high proportions of Ca in the alluvial soil emphasize 
it* superiority In general, there 1* a very fair amt. of N 
and better tree growth is usually characterized by higher 
N value* P,Oi t* generally low although tn sufficient 
quantity or of little significance tn the trees’ requirement^ 


found between the av org matter content and P The K1O figure* show a definite correlation between kiO 
the C/N ratios ol the soil groups and the av annual rain- content and condition of the trees The soil problems and 

fall K C Beeson tree growth are discussed briefly. U, A soil surrey of 

The organic matter content and the carbon nitrogen part of the Huonville District J. K. Taylor and C. G 
ratios of some semiand soils of the Cape Province Stephens Ibid 32-55 — A brief discussion and location 

NV n Isaac and B Gershil! Trans Roy Soc S AJnca of the Huonville District, the appendix contg mcch 

23 , 245-54(1935) —Three soil groups, Y.Tittchill, Karroo analyses and reaction data (see above) and a soil survey 
Poost and Ouberg Pass, were studied An av C/N ratio ma P . J R Adams 

of 11 7 1 was found on t» soils By eliminating a soil , Iodine contents in the soil* In Japan. H Influence 
from the WhitchiU group that receives more moisture than ” of natural conditions and fertilizing on the Iodine contents 
normal for the region the av is reduced to 10 0 1. The Arao Itano and Yasuhiko Tsuji Ber. Ohara Inst, landw 


' Percentage of org matter in the soil was lower than 
that of the winter rainfall soil series The org matter va- 
ned'fromO 55 to 1 51 % and averaged 0 90%. while the C/N 
ratios varied from 5 0 1 to 13 5 1 The soils were neutral 
to slightly alk in reaction Investigation of a Whltehill 
, , lhat a Auction in org matter from 0 75% 
to II Vi% occurred in the subsoil This was accompanied 8 
b ra decreasing C/N ratio K C Beeson 

Research at Rothamsted of importance m horticulture 
Mary I> Glynnc .7c 1 Horticulture 3 , 215-221(1935) — 
The N value of dried poultry manure was somewhat in- 
ferior io the equiv. of (NH,)]SO, in the first year of the 
expt In expts vnlh green manures, neither tare* nor 
mustard ploughed in was able to maintain N fertility for 
the following wheat crop A fertilizer trial on peas 


Forsch Japan 7, 103-14(1935), cf. C. A. 29, 1S02‘- 
Virgin soils from the Takahashi River basin near the sea 
contained 20 times more I than those from the locality of 
the upper stream With arable soils the difference was 
not so marked There was no definite relation between 
Cl and I contents, but the influence of sea H>0 wa* simitar 
m both cases There was no maiVed variation in the l 
contents of soil samples taken at various elevations on a 
hillside up to 100 m With regard to surface soils and 
subsoils, there was more I in the surface soil of the dry- 
farm and virgin fields, while m the paddy field the opposite 
was true The I content was increased by the application 
of in org fertilizers The same was true to a greater ex- 
tent with org fertilizers, and those from the animal 
source were more effective than those from the plant source 


showed a definite yield increase from application of 224 9 Of the total I content of the soil 1 0 to 16 4% was HiO sol 
to fiitrocbalk per acre while KtSO, gave a small depression There was no definite relationship between the HiO-sol 
on grave! soil Potash produced a striking improvement I and the nature ot the soil John O Hardesty 

in Urussels sprouts on a heavy medium soil Expts with Determination of manganese and magnesium m soils 
kate demonstrated the capability of leafy crops to utilize and silicate rocks L. A. Dean and t. Truog I«d 
urge doses of quick acting N up to 672 lb. Nitrochalk per £»g Chem .Anal Ad 7. 383-5(1935) —A method foe 
c a no ol tesls on root crops showed that intensive Mu and Mg was developed in which both ore pptd as the 
i:ivation when a crop is growing has a somewhat de- phosphate and weighed or titrated together after which 
1 mg action alter the land has been freed from weeds the Mb present is detd by the bismut hate method and the 
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Mg is obtained by difference The procedure Has tested 
on a known soln contg. only Mil and Mg and on another 
<otn. contg. also Te, A1 and Ca and on a soil. Results tor 
Mn and Ms on both known solus, were correct to within 
a few hundredths of a mg. Pptn. of Mn with Br or per- 
sulfate gave high results by the bixmuthale method. The 
new procedure gave 0 4S mg. of Mn on a sample of pyrox- 
ene while the direct detn. of Mn gave 0 51 mg These 
results agree within exptl. mor. C. W . Whittaker 
Determination of nitrogen in soils by oxidative digestion 
C. R Honiara Iyer and R. Rajagopalan / See Chen 
Ind. 54, 34I-2T(Ifl3>) —A cnt. surver of the problem 
of hastening digestion and avoiding acid fumes in the doth 
of N in soils was undertaken Continuous heating of the 
soil with dichromate or CrOi, lfiSO, anil HiO gave lower 
results than the jtttldahl method Minute amts of 
Nllr dichromate are formed if the oxtdtzing agent is added 
to the cold or moderately warm mixt of soil and acid 
On heating, part of the dichromate decomposes with foss 
of elemental N This is avoided by adding the oxidmng 
agent to the boiling mixt of soil and acid Traces of 
HNOj formed may be completely retained by use of an oir- 
or water-cooled condenser The following procedure is 
recommended Weigh 10 g of soil into a suitable flask, 
add 2 g JJgO or HgSO< and 15-20 cc of water and shake 
thoroughly Add with shaking 30-40 cc coned HjSO„ 
connect a condenser to the flask and boil 5 min Remove 
flame, add 5 g dichromate to the hot mtxt and im- 
mediately resume heating Heat for 30 mm , altow to cool 
for 5 min , dil to 300 cc and treat with pure powd 
Xa-SCb (about 7 g ) until the dichromate is all reduced 
(thrs is indicated by color change and by odor of SOr 
when the sulfite is in excess) Heat to boiling, add 2 g 
pure Zn powder and continue tioilmg until most or all of 
the Zn dissolves Cool and distil with excess alkali w 
the usual way Results obtained on fi sods were uniformly 
higher than those by the official Kjeldahl method but 
agreed nearly perfectly with the w c t digestion procedure 
of Sreenivasan and Subralimanyan (cf C A 23, 5SV) 

C W Whittaker 

Determination of nitrate la sod* R E Stephenson 
Ckemut Analyst 24, No. 4, 16(1933) —Shake 4 g of soil 
and a little pure CaSO. with 20 ce of water Alio* the 
solid to settle With a pipet , transfer I drop of the liquid 
to a spot plate and add 4 drops of diphenylamine soln 
(0 03 g solid reagent in 25 ce. of coned HtSOi) After a 
few min compare the color with that obtained from de- 
finite vote, of standard KNO, sotn W. T. II 

Influence of temperature on the carbon nitrogen ratio 
of soils N. R. Dhar and S K Mulherii J Indian 
Clem. Soc. 12, 430-10(1035); cf C A. 29, f>095*. — 
Detns ol the C/N ratio of soils hare been made by cstg. 
the C and N content according to the method of Robrn- 
son, McLean and Williams (C. A 23. 5331) Results 
obtained from soils collected in Bengal, Bchar, the United 
« *>7Y\ C * S °I Agra and Oudh, and the l’uitjili show ratios 
°! 9 *■*, A- 1 '* II 3 and 14.37 against ratios for rngland, 
the Sudan and the Transvaal of 10, 12 G and 14 4, resp 
These results show that the ratio in temp climates is 
lower than in tropical The protein’s present in the sod 
ot a warm country are oxidirrd more readily than those 
exposed to a temperate climate. It appears that soil 
oxidations take place in accordance with the same laws 
as those prevailing in animal metabolism and that the 
V./N ratio in soils is not altogether dependent on the 
microbial activity as has been hitherto believed 
...... . . . . C. R. Add mall 

Kipia aetermmation of amount of water in sod Ter- 
nand Obaton. • Compt. rend. 201. £45 GfUkTi).— " Tlie 
sample u placed in an ebonite tube 2 ft 3 cm X 2 sq cm 
OJ. raj of *h«J of a (iced C plate. the oihm nU 

TV, aj'achrd to a piston whettby tht contamcd soilt- 
cvWwlf'? i *? L * T{,c distance of this 

®*'wlw*lwnde«d bya c. («»)0 cycles). Aeurve 
relating resistance to percentage of H.O is gnen. 


1 m a current of O- by the method of lXntislcdt is satis- 

factory for the detn. of org. C and if the temp, ts not 
allowed to rise above 440° any CaCOj present « not de- 
ccmpd ^ • | * 

Potash in Massachusetts soils and Us availability for 
crops. Fred W. Morse. Mass. Agr. Expt. Sta , Bull. 
324, 2-10(1935). — Mass. soiLs are derived from glacial 
drift which consists prtnctpafly of material from K-bear- 
tng rocks The lighter plain soils required K but heavier 

2 sods showed less response. The percentage of K in Mass, 
soils t< influenced largely by the texture of the soil. The 
finer the sod, the more 1C ts dissohed by the acid used in 
us detn Characteristic samples ot important soil scries 
were sepd into sands and silt-clay The av. percentage 
of K (by fusion) in sands was 2 07 and in the sdt-efay 
2 13 The lowest percentage of K was 1 .27 in the sands 
overlying a drontc ledge The sod particles yield an un- 

3 portant part of the K required by crops. Clay presents 
more surface to the <otf soln than sand and also holds 
more water Therefore, clay soils supply more available 
K than sandy sods of similar origin C. R. Fellers 

Further work with the Cunnlnghamella plaque method of 
measuring available phosphorus in soil A Mehltch, 17 
B Fred and 17 Truog J An r Soe A (ran 27, K2G-32 
(19351 , cf C A 29, 2277* — A description is given of a 
special clay culture dish for conducting the Cunnlnghamella 

4 test for available P of sods The results obtained with this 
new dish and slight modifications of the method (smaller 
quantities of soil and nutrient soln ) agree quite satis- 
factorily with crop yield-, itt the field and with the results 
of the Neuliaurr and ehem methods C Wntrj/rvon/i 
showed better growth on calcareous soils than C tlegans 
and can be successfully employ ed in testing calcareous soils 
without pre-trcalmcm with acid P need ts indicated 

5 when the diam. of growth is less than Ifl mm This wall 
vary somewhat with the plant grown J R Adams 

the biological effect of available phosphorus m Hawai- 
ian sods A. Tloyd Heck. J Am. Sex Agron. 27, £47- 
51(1935) — In the prcwnce of available energy material, 
biol activity in Hawaiian laterites ts greatly stimulated 
by the presence of available P, whrn measured by assimi- 
lation of nitrate Nhy microorganisms. In the combination 
with energy material, P helps prevent leaching of mineral 

6 N and abo helps build up u larger biol balance in the soil, 
winch increases the amt. of P and the N held in the org. 
form, thus increasing the availability of the P. 

J R. Adams 

The effect of dilution on the solubility of soil phosphorus 
Hugh Dukes. J. Am. Soc. Agra"- 27. 700-3(1035) — 
Concn. of P in aq. exts. of a no of soil types increased 
with diln. up to a certain point for each sod, and upon 
further diln decreased. P reaches its max concn. at the 

7 point where Ca first disappears from the leachates. 

J. R Adams 

A study of the effects upon growth and development of 
an upland rice of varying the moisture content of sod In 
pots. Guilfcrmo O Pahs Philippine Agr 24, S**3-tt2 
(1*435) — Best results were obtained with soil contg. 80% 
of sain wiih moisture. At 20% «f sain the crop was a 
total failure A L. Mehnng 

8 Comparative nutritional experiments on some difficult 

sods Herbert Schorsietn J Landv. 83, 219-22 
(1935). — Seven soils were examd for P and K according 
to the K&mg-Hasenhaumer (C. A. 24, 4574), N’cubaner 
(C A. 26, 3320) and Aspergillus methods. The values 
obtained by the micromethod of Scfcera are included in 
a qua! comparison of the results There was considerable 
variation among the values obtained by different methods 
on the same soil John O. Hardesty 

9 The day ratio as a criterion of susceptibility of soils to 

erosion Geo J Itouyoueos J. Am. Six Agren, 27, 
SM-WrUS) - Tlic ralio rf . clay rail,,, j’ 

suggested as a criterion of tin, ero-neness of soils The 
general agreement between this ratio and the ratio ,,ro- 


SJI . . 7,. erganic cat Don in soil. G. P 

2M. .cc. dim. 151. 2, 1501-1(1935). ihc 


poem! by Middleton, cl C. A . 26, Snt.Ui^M 

^ l u< *Vng fhe relath c susceptibilities of 

J . R. Adams 


sample soils to erosion. 
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The improvement of glasshouse soils W. Corbett. 1 used 
Set Horticulture 3, 148-52(1935).— Yield of tomatoes and 
other crops grown continuously on the same soil gradually 
diminishes Decrease is common to both fertilized and 
unfertilized plots Examn showed that root decay starts 
earlier each succcssuc year. When 5 crops had been 
grown the av crop wt. from fertilized plots showed a 
decrease of 10 5 tons per acre over the initial crop. The 
corresponding decrease on the unfertilized plots was 12 7 
tons per acre The decrease is ascribed to loss of gTcen 
residue and fiber which stimulate bacterial activity and 
provide proper soil aeration Beneficial effects were se- 
cured from straw placed almost vertically in the soil. 

Irvin C reustel 

The temporary injurious effect of excessive liming of 
acid soils and Its relation to the phosphate nutrition of 

plants W If Pierre and G M Browning J. Am 

Soc A fron 27, 742-59(1935) — With one exception, all 3 increments of 
soils gave considerably lower yields of allalla when limed fertilized soil, 
to p n values slightly above 7 0 than where limed to lower 
pii values, the av decrease in yield being 4G% This was 
considerably more pronounced for the first than the second 
and third cuttings and, with 5 of the 0 soils, overliming 
injury to alfalfa disappeared after the first year. Addns 
of MnSO<, MgSOi, FcSO«, iron humate or large amts, of 
KC1 had no effect in reducing liming injury to com gtown 


t rates ealed. to produce a non-acid-forming ferti- 
lizer On mixing the fertilizers with the soil, a drop m 
the Pn of the soil ranging from 0 0 to over 1 0 took place 
immediately. This is due to salt effect The reaction 
trends of the various fertilizers for the soils used are very 
similar except for the Coxville soil where the magnitude 
of change is smaller because of a high content of org 
buffering material In the unlimed soils without dolomitic 
supplements, the reaction trends for fertilizers contg 
(Nib), SO, and NaNOi show a slight rise in Pn following 
the initial decrease. Fertilizers contg. cottonseed meal 
and urea showed significant rises in pa which were pro- 
portional lo the amts, of these materials in the fertilizers 
With dolomitic limestone supplements (unlimed soil), 
the (NH»),SO, fertilizers gave a greater Pn rise than that 
of NaNO, or cottonseed meal fertilizers and this was ex- 
ceeded only by the pa rise lor fertilizers contg. the larger 
Relative to the pn values of un- 
oi the fertilizers gave evidence ol as 
great a neutralizing effect in the limed soil as in the cor- 
responding soil unlimed, nor was the range in p n values 
produced by org. ammomates without dolomite as great 
as in unlimed soils The max. pn values reached by the 
fertilizer in which all the N was in the form of cottonseed 
meal without dolomite was approx, the same as that 
found m the corresponding treatment where u 


on acid Dekalb loam which had been limed to pn values * source of half the N. Tor a period after application of 


of approx. 0 5 and 7 5 Large amts of Caib(PO,)i, 
KH,I‘0, or silica gel overcame the injury The substitu- 
tion of increasing amts of MgCO, for CaCO„ up to 75%, 
improved growth and produced normal leaf color where the 
largest amt was added Materials that overcame tuning 
injury materially increased 11,0 sot P,0» in the soil soln 
and ext. In a comparison of 4 liming materials added 


fertilizers the org. ammomates can serve as neutralizing 
agents almost as extensively as a dolomite supplement 
J. It. Adams 

The microBrgamsms In profiles of certain virgin soils 
in Manitoba M. I Timonin Can J. Research 13, C, 
32-40(1935). — Twelve profiles of 5 different kinds of 
virgin soils of Manitoba were sampled, described and 


sufficient amts to bring an acid Efcicalb loam to Pit 7 0, 5 critically examd. for soil organisms, H-iofl concn and the 


corn and rape made better growth with dolomitic limestone 
or CaSiO, than with Ca limestone or Co CO, In the latter 
cases the plants showed symptoms of P,0» deficiency 
When used in amts to bring the soil to p„ 5 8, no liming 
injury was obtained Corn plants from the soil limed to 
7 0 had a higher ash content and a lower percentage of Mg 
and P on the ash basis than plants grown at Ph 5 8 With 
I exception, some evidence was obtained of a relationship 
between injury from excessive liming and the Ca/P ratio 
of plants The temporary overtiming injury obtained in 
these expts is due to a disturbed P,0, nutrition 

JR Adams 

The waste products of horticulture and their utilization 
as humus b>r Albert Howard Set Horticulture 3, 
213-14(1935) — The Indore process is described as used 
for increasing ibe humus supply in coffee, sugar, rubber and 
other plantations in India and Ceylon A mut of vege- 


moisture and org matter present. Usually the A horizon 
showed the highest count of each group of microCrgamsms 
and the C horizon the lowest, although the greatest no. 
of bacteria were present in the B horizon of 1 soil in the 
month of May. The proportion of anaerobic bacteria 
and fungi to total nos increased with the depth ol the 
horizon. Moisture content of the soil was not found to 
exert any consistent effect upon the nos, of mterodrgao- 
6 isms present Fungi were most abundant in the wooded 
and peat soils, bacteria moTe so in soils of the mcadow- 
praine phase In the wooded soils the rmcrobiol. horizons 
appeared to coincide with the morphological horizons 

J W. Shipley 

Microbiological studies of Appalachian upland podsol 
soils I Effects of physical snd chemical treatments 
P. II II Gray and H J. Atkinson Can J Research 
13, C, 115-26(1935) — A study has been made of the ef- 


table wastes (C N ratio of about 30 1) is transformed into 7 fects of fertilizers and limestone, of fallowing, and of deep 


humus (C NratiooflO 1) by means of fungi and bacteria, 
combined N in the form of manure and urine, phosphate 
and potash and a base such as wood ashes of lime. Con- 
siderable fixation of N accompanies the later stages of 
decompn Weed seeds, eggs of noxious insects and harm- 
ful spores of fungi are destroyed Irvin C reustel 
Use ot sugar-beet petioles as indicators of sod fertility 
needs Robert Gardner and D. W. Robertson Colo. 
Agr I ,pt Sta .Tech Bull 14. 3-16(1935) —A compari- 
son of sugar-beet petiole analysis with the K,CO, soil 
test in a sugar beet plat expt. showed the petiole test 
to be much more efficient in detecting the differences in 
available P due to the fertilizer treatments than the 
K,CO, soil test The petiole test was sufficiently accurate 
to give a reliable indication of the P needs of the sod 
Treble superphosphate and fertilizer were compared 
to their effects on the compn of plant exts rertih. .. 
was considerably more efficient in increasing the available 
” The petiole test is also applicable to the detn of the 
nitrate and K needs of plants C R Tellers 

Immediate effects of fertilization upon sod reaction C 
H Clevenger and L G Willis J Am Sot Atron 27. 
833-46 (19J5) — Dctns were made on 4 soils of the early 
of ammomates such as cottonseed 
,n comparison to that of dolomitic limestone 


ploughing, upon certain aspects of microbial activity if 
representative Appalachian podsol soils at 3 farms in the 
Lastcrn Townships region of Quebec Province The 
results show that the evolution of CO, and nos of bacteria 
and actmomyces were not altered by any simple fertilizer 
applied annually for 2 years Limestone, at the rate of 
6 tons per acre, increased the nos of microorganisms dur- 
ing the 2 years of the expt Deep ploughing reduced both 
CO, and bacterial nos in sods ordinarily ploughed to a 
normal depth Studies have also been made to det. the 
effects of some other chem treatments upon the sod 
microflora CO,, bacterial nos and nitrification of sod 
N were increased in field plots after treatment with CaO, 
Na,CO, and NaOIl, alone or in combination; the effects 
lasted through 2 seasons. 


meal and ure 


J. W. Shipley 

Decomposition and movement of herbicides In soils, 
the compn of plant exts Fertilizer 9 and effects on sod microbiological activity and subse- 
nre . — — — - ♦*>' — -I.M- quent crop growth n J D Newton and A. D Paul 

Can J Research 13, C, 101-14(1935); cf. C A. 27, 
1707 —Further expts at Ldmonton lo det. the effects on 
sods and on subsequent crop growth of CuSOi, NaCIO, 
and NII.CNS are reported, together with new expts with 
Na,Cr,Or The field plot expts were limited to F dmonton 
black sod, but 3 tjrpioal Alberta soils, including Edmonton 
soil, were used in the lab expts. CuSO, applied to a scries 
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of fallow plots in 1931 did not affect the yields of wheat on 
these plots significantly in 1932, or the yields of wheat, 
oats, rye and flax on these plots m 1933. The soil was not 
appreciably injured, even temporarily, by the CuSO». 
NaCIQi was applied to one senes of fallow plots in 1930, 
and to another senes in 1931. The effect of the heaviest 
applications (1300 lb- per acre) lasted for 3 years in one 
senes, but senciis injury to crops from such heavy appli- 
cations did not last for more than 2 years in either senes. 
NajCr*Or was applied to a senes of fallow plats and a senes 
of wheat plots in 1932 It reduced the wheat yields very 
much in 1932, but did not reduce crop yields the following 
year in either senes, as it decomp d and lost its tox-ary 
in the soil rather quickly. NH.CNS was applied to a 
senes of fallow plots and a <=enes of wheat plots in 1932, 
an d it reduced the wheat yields even more than NaiCrrOr 
in 1932. It retarded nitrification and did cot decompose 
and lose its toxicity completely dunng the season of 
application, but even in the cares of the heavier applica- 
tions (650 and 1300 lb per acre) the tovc effect disap- 
peared early in the fallowing season. The total and straw 
yields of crops sown on these plots were generally increased 
by the lighter applications ( 160 and 325 lb per acre) in 
193.3, but the grain yields were generallv reduced by the 
heavier applications (650 and 13<X) lb per acre) Growth 
of certain ann ual weeds was considerably stimulated by 
this nitrogenous we°d killer m 1933 and 1934, in the plots 
to which the heavier applications had been made Lab 
expts showed that the thiocyanate may be leached out of 
a soil with water thai it decomposes fairly rapidly in 
soils under favorable conditions of moisture and temp 
and more rapidly in fertile soil rich m org matter than in 
poorer soil, and that nitrification m soils is depressed 
for a time by the NH.CNS J W Shipley 

The response to fertilizers and the chang-s observed 
in the nutrient economy of the soil during wet and dry 
years. K. Opitz Emahr Pflanae 31, 341-90935) — 
Field expts on the utilization of nutrients by various crops 
showed that the natural fertility of the sod and the inten- 
sity of fertilizing influenced the nutrient, reserves tn the soil 
to a greater extent than did the rainfall J O H 

Effect of plant nutrients, soil reaction and light on 
gardenias Harold E White Mass. Agr Expt Sta , 
Bull. 315 (Ann. Rept 1934), 58-9( 1935) .— N and P 
greatly increased vegetative growth in gardenias; K had 
no effect- Low N caused a uniform chlorosis of the foliage 
and dwarfing of the plants Intervened chlorosis was 
severe on plants fed with Ca(NOj)- as a source of N\ such 
plants became green after spraying with FeSO. sain. N 
in the form of MH, salts produced less chlorosis than Ca- 
(NOi),. Soil reaction alone is not a safe basis on which to 
judge the possibility of intervemaj chlorosis in gardenia 
plants, since exptl chlorosis occurred from pa 5 0 to 6 1 
Gardenias are very sensitive to Fe deficiencies and require 
m than tlle av ornamental plant C R. F 
T £ ffi cieiicy of ammomated superphosphates for cotton 
J T. Williamson /.Am Sac. Apon. 27, 724-8(1935) — 
Increases in yield due to P were greatest cm the Highland 
Rim and the Appalachian Plateau soil groups and least 
on the Greenville soil group of the Coastal Plain With 
superphosphate as a basis, the relative increases due to 
inherent sources of P were superphosphate, 100, un- 
^ P - erP ’^ P ^ te f2 % tt), 100; ammomated 
(47 S N >’L 90 , : PPtd. Ca,(PO t )i, 85 

C \ C ?' Wlth the COte Plete fertilizer ccratg 
superphosphate produced an av. increase of seed cottcm 
°"fi 3 t!IIleS that obtained when used with the 
complete fertilizer coutg. 4% ammomated superphosphate 

EiS^rtr t £ if r YT r “tvustphems m s^d 
T„”Z' A Alitscherhch Phosphor mare 5, 517-26(1935) — 
of Nor K Without the application 
of P caused a reduction in the content of the plant 
Application of 0 060 g. of P,0 5 with from 0 000 to^ 000 

tojSrf fhfti^'kdded. 05 

Hom 452 10*57.2%“ “ ** P g‘ 


1 Decomposition of phosphate ferhlizers. P. Kottgen. 
Phosphorsaure 5, 551-7(1935) .—Five hundred -g. quanti- 
ties of sod were treated with Thomas meal or superphos- 
phate at the rate of 60 kg. per ha. Total acids and total 
bases were detd- at the end of 1 and 7 days by the electra- 
nltrafiltration method. The acid and base values at 
the end of one day were higher when superphosphate had 
been added than when Thomas meal had been added, 
but at the end of 7 days, the soly. of the acids and bases 

2 in the superphosphate-treated soil had decreased, and the 

soly of the acids dropped below that in the <=otl treated 
with Thomas meal. In the soil treated with Thomas meal, 
the =ofy of the acids increased after 7 days, but the soly. 
of the bases decreased to equal that in the superpho^phate- 
treated soil E. C. Beeson 

The most sm table nutritive ratio in Hitrophaska [con- 
taining lime) E Elanck and W. Hcukesboven. J 

3 Lands 83 , 203-13(1935), cf C A. 28. 6451* —The 

grain and straw of oats from 2 different soils which had 
received similar fertilizer treatments were examd for the 
utilization of N, P and K Favorable nutrition of the 
plant a not only dependent on the applied fertilizer but 
ts also influenced by the phys. and chem characteristics 
of the soil. John O Hardesty 

[Effect of I’wing on the phosphate status of soil.] 
F. Hardy Free Sugarcane Investigation Commtltee 
* (Trinidad) 4, 336-7(1934) — Addn of ground limestone 
to holes in sods increased the available P (Truog method) 
39-67% The limestone, supplied by quarries in Trini- 
dad, contained 0 023-0 031% PjOs and 2 99-^ "9% 
MgCOi The increase in the available P content of the 
sods was not due solely to the P content of the added 
limestone K D Jacob 

Some effects of lime on ryegrass. Alex F R. Nisbet. 
, Scottish J Agr 18 . 349-53 ( 1935) —The no of surviving 
’ seedlings of ryegrass is usually increased by adding time 
to the sod The ordinary hay type of perennial ryegrass, 
while developing 70-80 seedlings per I0O viable seeds on 
light acid sandy soQ (pa 4 98 and lime requirement 3 
tons /acre), may give over 90 see dl ings when the sod 
receives its lime requirement and almost every viable seed 
may develop a plant when heavy liming is given. The 
indigenous ’‘Kentish" perennial ryegrass develops 50- 

6 80 seedlings per 100 viable seeds on light acid soil and 
80-90 at the lime requirement rate, but the nos. are not 
increased with very heavy liming Both types op fight 
acid sods tend to tiller earlier and produce a greater no. 
of tillers when heavy finung is given. Both types produce 
more total growth on neutral clay loam than on aad peaty 
soil (original pa 4.27 and lime requirement 10 tons/ 
acre) receiving its lime requirement, hut Jess growth with 
fewer tillers than on acid sandy sod similarly treated 

7 K. D Jacob 
Effect of fertilizers on the longevity of mowings A. B 

Beaumont, R W Donaldson and M E Snell. Mass. Agr 
Expt. Sta., Bull. 322, 2-8(1935). — The quality and yield 
of grass on Memmac fine sandy loam were greatly im- 
proved by fertilizer mots high m N and K. Little or no 
benefit was derived from superphosphate. A fertilizer 
having a ratio of N, PUOs and K t O of about 3;l;2 is 
g recommended for old mowings an sods of this type. Mow- 
ings deteriorate after 6-8 years regardless of fertilization, 
and should be reseeded NaNOj, (NH»)-S0 4 , CaCJj, and 
urea were compared as top dressings at the 50 lb. pa- aCTe 
level (ealed to N) . The crop increase was slightly over 
100% No significant advantage for any source of N 
was obtained Chem analyses showed that total N of 
grass decreased as maturity advanced. In the earliest 
stage of growth the N fertilizers increased the N content 
9 of grass from 25 to 50%. In the last stages there was little 
effect on compn as a result of fertilization C. R. p 
Pasture fertilization F. D Gardner, S. I. Bechdel 
P. S. Williams, C. F Noll, J. W. White, E. S. Erb, E B* 
Coffman, G. C Fuller and C. R. Enlow. Pa. Agr. Fxnt 
Sta., Bull. 323, 3-24(1935).— This is a preliminary report 
after 5 years of a projected 10-year expt. designed to show 
the effect of different fertilizer treatments on the botanical 
of ^ turf » yield of clippings and hay, and yield 
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of digesttbl' nutrients, as det £ bv chart analvses and bv 
grazing ca*tl» The use ol grazing a tamaU to measure the 
ra irrm g capacity of fertilized pasture plots necessitates 
* long ima mvestigaoao to eliminate erpil ora To 
date the results indicate that danr cattle can be satis- 
ac anlv used to measure the can-crag capacitv of pastures 
under cLnerent systems of lattliatim 
thheld until the termination of the expt 


C-R F 


t advancing matuntv K used other alone or m combma- 
tioa with P retarded tnatnrttr CL R Fdler* 

Ferfilirmg of bulbs Gordon W. Gibson Srt. Htrn 
caharr 3. 174-83(1935) —Most of the trapartant bnlV 
g T cor i ng areas are observed as ere terms ta soff having a 
low cUt fraction and ■ high fine-sand content. Fertihrrr 
is general b- applied to preceding crops; thus bulbs are 
allowed to benefit from residues Lime, basic slag and 


The influence of potash fertLsibon on the value and ? bone meal are helpful to tuLps Deep cultivation and 


efficacy of fodder F Racig Len£v Jakrb. SI, *GSt-S9 
— The fljcrtiations in the nutritional value of both 
lav and beets from rear to rear were greater than anv dd- 
croace co*ed due to f mil. ra tion Thus, the X-free ext. 
*f the beets varied from 5 m 1031 to over bCj, a 
oat those beets fertfl-zed with 200 Lg -l>a. of K-O 
had t of X-free ext while those not fert lined showed 
'' ~c Fertilization with potash increased the ash, R 
and t. 1 contents of hiv markedly Smaller increases 
wer lound in the P content In general do larger tn- 
viases were obtained with 200 kg ^ba. of R;0 than wnh 
half that quantity Xa and Mg showed a tendency to 
de.---a.-e wrh increased potash fertilrrauan while Ca de- 
creased malmallv except in the fourth Tear of iertSirainn 
a sLgbt increase was noted with the application of 


steal Je rotation are highly important for na rci ss u s but soil 
cir be acid or shghtlv alt Reeccmendcd fort timers 
contain approx f ^ X, 10*7 water -soi P-CK. lff'c nmol 
FiO. and 7 5^ potash A compost of seaweed, weeds, 
manure, etc , is beneficial to bulbs either as a top dressing 
ctr when planting Presence of Fe and abundance of R 
assist m g ivi ng good color to flowers Irvin C. Feu si el 
Xitrtfi cation of ammomated peat and ether citing en 
earners ROE bans, R R MiHer and 'Walter Scbrfl 
J -<xi 5or. Ag-tw 27, 729-37(1935) — XitnScatKa of 
ammomated peat ptrepd at ISO* and 300* showed approx 
the same max value of eon version to nitrates, 24^. m 1 
senes of tests, while m another senes the ISO* sample 
showed conversion and the W sample gave oulv 
13 4SJ The nitrification of the 300* material was longer 


- - kg ha nf K_-0 A stndv of the mintra! balance in in starting and the rate was. slower than with the 1W 
in-iaU showed that there was a greater retention of Ca material The H-O-sol X cotnpds □ both the IX)* and 
and P from potash fertilized fodder than {ram the onferti- 4 3TO* material were tjtnte casffv nitrified It appears that 


iced material-. Calanntetrvc drtn showed no clear 
differences between the eneigv ecm'ent of nnfertilixtd 
and fertilixed fodder A caknmetnc xmtntronal balance 
showed for both fertilized and tmfertiliTrd fodders an 
efficiency of about SS'e R C. Beeson 

The effect of the addition of nutrient salts on the root 
secretions of various plants Paul Solberg LcnJx 


the extent of nitrification of tht. portico is about the same 
as with (XJLljSO, The sciJ portion from ammomated 
dextrose gave a max conversion of 40 r J after 1*5 weets 
The leached residues from ammonia ted peat gave remits 
varrmg from 6 to 176J conversion to nitrate Ammonia ted 
hgnm and its leached residue gave nitrification values 
corresponding closely to those of aimucimated peat Whole 


JaM 81, 891-017(1^30) . cf C A 29. Klbo' — In tm- s ammeenated starch gave about the same value as raw peat 

fertilized plots acid secretions were found from the roots — -> — a— * — . .i — .i- t» n i — j j 

of beans «ra and lupme Tilth beans and corn the dif- 
ference between the root zone and outer zone in each case 
was about 0 5 Ph unit, while the difference with the lupme 
was about 1 pn trait The adda of a phvstolopcally acid 
salt rant where the X was supplied from (XH,KSO» 
decreased the pH about the root zone of beans from SS3 
to 4 60. corn 5 00 to 4 60 and lupine 4 <X) to 4 ?« When 
XaXO, was substituted as the source of X to give a 
physiologically alk nuxt , the mcrease ra acidity was vrrv 
small, and the dfference m the tctir was less m some eases 
than when no fertilizer had been added R C. B 

Comparative fertdijer mveshgzbccis with Thomas meal 
and Algier phosphate on a high-moor sand-mirture culture 
eighty years old Brnne PicipWruaee 5. 537-50 
(1935) — Xo significant difference was noted in the vtelds 
obtained with Thomas meal and filgier phosphate ap- 
plication of either of the phosphates m tncrrssed quantities 
caused equal merrases m the P and Ca contents of the 
K. C. Beeson 

Hew to introduce mineral fertilizers for cotton d urin g 
the vegetation period D \ Rhartcrv Br~‘ba sj 
A kl^pot 193S, No. A-f , Al-U — Rh presents data and dis- 
cusses the problem of fertilizer placement for cotton under 
conditions of irrigation J S Ioffe 

Progress report of fertilizer studies with Jonathan ap- 
ples upon Ephnta fine sandy loam F L Overlev and 
h L Ovobolser Hash Agr Expt Sti . Bull 319, 

«4 pp (IQSo) —See C A 29, 4<J72 7 C. R F. 

Fertilizer treatments for sweet corn IT. A Hnelsen 
and, M C- Gfihs W Agr Expt Sta . £idJ 417, 333- 
435(1935) — 4s a resvlt cif 6 rears' field work, treatment* 

^ “ugle fertilizer salts were usuallv ineffective Mixta. 

‘ s contg N and P or P and K gave good results 


when the proper ratios were u-^d When X 
bio lb of a U-lte-3 fertilizer gaie best results. Mineral 
fertilizers applied without X should not contain meve than 
1 e K-O Of all the *3 treatments tmestigated, an ap- 
plication cJ 4 l> lb of 0-16-1® fertilizer supplemented b» 
s’ rade-dresard XaXO, per acre gave best yields 

P.a_NOi should be applied 3 Hid davs after the corn t« 
pUnled In every case Imihrer treatments hastened 
maturity of the sweet com P had the greatest effect so 


and somewhat less than the H -O-l cached residties from a: 
m acuted peat The H-O-lcached residue from a tu- 
rn ama ted dextrose gave 82^ of the total X as citrate 
after 8 weeks Ammcanatrd peat and dextrose residues 
from exhaustive extns with several solvents were nitrified 
somewhat more to each case thin raw peat. Anmamated 
peat H-O-rasal residue with XaXO, added gave a zntn- 
ficatioo value of 13 4^ after 6 weeks as contrasted with 
17*^ far a snnilar residue alone Three ammouiated peat 
H-O-tosol resadnes, with active X of SO, SO and 87 rj. 
all gave low coniersian to nitrate, approx , 12, 10 and 
11*7-. resp Mg X'H, phosphate nitrified at about the 
same rate as (XH,)jSO.. After 12 weeks g u a n id i ne carbon 
ate had a c on version value of only 6^. The rasol X 
of ammomated peat becomes available as nitrate at about 
ihc rale of the X m the natural occurring soil org matter. 

J. R. Adams 

Influence of certain sulfate-hydrated lane nurtures on 
transpirabon J. D Wilson and H A Runnels Ohio 
Agr. Expt Sta , BimonfUr Fall 175, 143-611935) — 
CuSO, m eombtnation with hvdrated hme and water 
(Bordeaux xmxt ) was not alone effective m increasing the 
transpiration rate of plants since XISO„ MnSO, and Fe- 
SO, caused nearly as great an increase when applied to 
GiJnij as did Rrwdeaux rrtxt MixtS Contg ZttSOi, 
(XH,)-80, and K^O, were considerablv less effective 
The ppts of these vanons mixts settled m the reverse 
order of their effectiveness m m ci e asm g the transpiration 
r>te, c. g , the mut contg Cu'-O, increased the water 
loss most, but its ppt settled most slowlv. whereas 
that of the one contg K-SO, settled most raptdlv, and the 
nuxt caused the smallest trsnsptntKinal mcrease 

C R Fellers 

Composts and fer tiliz ers in relxbon to greenieeprag 
omitted, 9 VI Basic slag T W Evans J PnO’d Gomiirptej 

*' * Rese«Ttk4,4tV2 i i93,>\, rf C 4 29,3(W3» R D J 

Salinity of imgtbon water and mjury to crop plants 
Frank M Eaton Cel if C».‘reg*ep5 20, 392, 321, T24 
£>i, 334, 362-5(1935) — t rider conditions in the imgatrd 
districts of Calif , the concns of B, Ca, Mg, Xa, Cl. )"■ 
cartionate and sulfate are usuallv several times higher re 
the displaced sod solas than in the irrigation waters 
In irrigation fractice the ratio of miHieqmT of X* 
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j and ddxsest l' ; 
i csctease i: 


wilTv wiiT. of total lu-es b naaUr cf recce tmpcrtaaee * tended to i=cre-osc P acv c-tr .ltdoa l 
than c= the content cl total scl. salts a the inter, tscept suited us a tendecey toward *a ns^._ - 
nfc.cn tie sol. salt content t- nce«sirrly high. when the _ „ _ 

nt»o L> 0-7 or lugher the mt« ts dtSsfdy n=*u*«d lor _ Some responses cl Yellow Tnasjortttt 

engs's 
and wa.. . 

the rrressre cf 10 rnEste^nv. - — » — — * — - - • « , , - , 

crease with COtt-SJ eueeir-. cf XiCl; Xa-SO. ha.- a o=!«tw *=<* terminal wilh cf trees but had w w£ 
«rrt?l.,r eEect. Salt injury to plants t- not icwrpisw! - ra^caut ci.-rw cc v-ld. The use cf Xdx.EC*c_i=get-e 
br charsctcrt-tK srmptem* other than reduced g-owth b-emual bearmg cfciracterutK cf th * tw< 


There seen- to be no thie-hcld ecoen. betow whxh eh!o- 
nde-sensttive crep*> 3 ie umn,-ured be XiQ. \\ ith owts 
of A\i-SO, above three sapplvmg the am; of S «ee-*ary 
for plant growth, ea^h «ixces>:Ye lacrrmen" cf uiUite 
cause- a deptess-cn m pUa: g*vwth. K P Jacob 
Onions m the Connecticut YiSty A B. Beasscot. 
M. E. Srell, W L Doran and A- 1. Rocroe Mass. Art 


« a al 

;t *5<ct tre-me-v- cf the fn.,t cr its keepmg 
N ttn'Ktttt cf Yellow Transparent apple trees 
d-i cot path adect the rr usture ecc'ent cf the fm. - . cr 
♦cesis, be* <uvh iteltccst dd ugumrantlv mom* the 
percentage if X us th- fiesi cf the Putts. The peeceut*?- 
of X e the «c«l( r« kh kx-t eased. C. R. Fellers _ 

Tree injection— enger**; on by the iny-eticn cf ferti- 


Eapt.Sta .Ball. 31S. o-oHUVw- — fcctu 1 to d tcus cf 3 Lren Process report \\ A Roach ExstMilhup 


tue tvtrr :-3 p nwerettiol for cOKt'. Greu-e-u 
fertflirer teTctse irt» cbtamed with P though K and X 
were also important m the prvdisctjca cf mw ywti- 
The optimum p s cf the sod fee the growth of «sc» t> 
6 0-0.6. A -t-12-b fertiLrer east caste tug ‘ » cf its N 
us cry fonts gave bettet te-mlre n’h eusons g-owrs f-cm 
<«d than did another cf the same g*ade but cvc-g coeg 
X orJv. KC1 wa- fuEv as ■atsfittcfy a- K?SO, at a ear- 
ner cf K. High analyst* fertihter mart, gave as ci*s>- 
factory results as dd cee> Deferring application of 1 , 
c£ the X until the top- were * , dcveU>ped gave beuetarul 
results with seed octets- oclv \ cxvttce-H.-op «prav 
pored «ate-factcrr over a perud of yrars for the ocutref 
cf ciaon thnpe.. Stuce returestatxus a phict> ts vere n" i. 
frecj-sect foCow-up sprae-s are cecessare C R F 
Date fctcwutg t= ArJW=a D t\‘ Albert acd R ” 


Rrsearch 5:a . .'.*vd A rt FjpC. 1 W4. 133-b. cf. C A ■ 73. 

— Coa s Orauge Ptppus apple irem tc a ecus plic^ 
titles were rttvoted wsdi a «c2s cttt'l K»HFO» 0dh> 
a=d cm 1 )^ 3 ^ a: the rate cf 0 CG3-<‘ l". IS tree cr 
KK\‘ 11>._ acre Th* air.t cf «hoot powth . as jssiged by 
the wt. a=d co cf prcr.rtip. was ce-asly dwiMed as a re- 
«nlt cf the Et.vetx’C. The teerrase wa_- g^ea'er trs the tree~ 
ahsorb-rg the Urgrr i=». cf fertsLrer Atud by apple 
* leaf hopper a=d red ■psi-rr was erorkrdlv -evert CC the 
even! tier* this cc the ccctroi-. Jc-t t«cf tv ard p*t 
af'er pvirsg. the frc-_: feus the trees aVcebtr.; the liner 
!=•* cf fert direr was izfeox ns trig a=d t=s»h to tha* 
cl the ocetrol tiers. Ahhocgh the frrtdsier wa- apphrd 
cs a «s=gle bote in cs dam 1 drZkd diimemmUy 

thrctsgh the team stem, all brasabes cf the tree were 
cmfoemfv a5ectrd_ The djgatsis aci cure cf dl.-cwa 


Hflge m aa. Aik. Age Eapt bta , B af.. 1«. d»l-b*» 5 n a peach tree fhr^rrss report, f-vi 41 — Lame- 
— Tte dare puhn has a reLiawle hgh tcleratxv foe tuduoed chh-cws- c a pea-h tree was dmxtsciatd a=d cured 

aliali -wC- acd dews better m Che Lgh' drr -4.il> this a the bv the c.wctaei cf a 0 to ^ <ofa cf FcCl* threegh 0 LiX 

h«TT chir tvpe- Ccl-tml ceiixls are decoded. The a toiev bored damecrxallT through the d team -terns, 

cse cf erg. matter, X and F, ts advau‘ag*ve» c: most The treat m e n t had do Cf elect cc the tree aai wtthm d 

Amcca soil-. It » essential that the frmt« hare a fcgh weeks the Wave-- had become a fceal-hv p«a color. Is- 

petceutage cf -ugar acctmmUted befit thee are parked jevticc cf a 0.1 sets, cf FtCIj cau-ed about X'*c cf the 

from the paha if a high-epmhtr product ts to te-ult hem inves to fid but th* reminder rapidly noevered hoca the 

anincrU rpeumg. Thus the Rhadrawi varx tv whets g*ren chi.-evwt>, K. D. Jacob 

ccntamed trtaf sugar, whes trxDlaces’. e ilamteamee cf xf-puarr E-trrvru frr c^us [trees' 

md when frdr trapho.'eist. -tdfj. VVheu smi- Widinf G lUX-cok. tali 20. did. dl^-'d' 
J ' *' * ' ' * (IW 1 ■ — la 21 »e2 [stZanl c’.r» pne< the iv. nec 

cf m*n*e X c the 1st b cs. cf -c£I dirrueJ hem appeva 
A30 p. p. n. c CVt to than 31 p. p. cs. n J»r and 
Feb. ihftr&t: *i« paiadr cwcaid to ,W f . p. r:. 
n the f.'d.wuj CVct. la the cat 30 c cf set! the ay. 
coeuu. mcreased from about Jl p. p a. n Oct. to Ic»’' 
. r. P- m. m Ja= !Di thus graduidv ifecreused to comfy 
ryo m the fodowsug Sept. The hsghc-t cotscu. cf mtntc 
X n th- rrot ntsr tveurred a; the tme cf mm. activtre er. 
the port cf th* trees. Yf.Ttpeus fm Hirer- apphid to 
o-Tus trees durmg the summer mccths jbedi be rnddy 

tree and capubie cf mddr peeKtratmg to the rccC ccoe. 

K. D. Jacob 

Seme aspects cf Citrus dedme n Armca. TV'. T. 


drwd the -ngar ccuttc; of rtpe dates teaches 7A'i5'> c ^ 
Ram damage b wtoD as i* cases swedmg and breaking 
cf the cutxfct, the abi-orpticn cf >n’tr by the hurt, and 
faaDv scurmg cr speihge. The frr:- -hidd be fumtn*«i 
w»tls HCX. cc cthvlcne casde-CO- befcce it i> packed t=*o 
wholesaie cr retail package a- m-eot mfe-tatx-n max be 
For good keeping cp-.i.' -y, Arucca 6 , e> should 
have them cotttre cwi’m*. reduced to about 15'^, 
Soft dates cast be dehydrated cc otsuj will cccur. In 
cehvdraticu chamSms the temp, ts kept at apprea. cc- 
ft)* wYli m the nnruratjes chamber the temp, e* 3o-3b* 
humsd’y . Date- mar be -escoMS- 

tnlb- held m cold stcutpe at temps, cf tHf- s . rtiitrve 
BumaLcws cf 63 -tU 1 ^. A deenjtxe cf the rrmcspol 
iurwtuis t> given. C. R. FeCers 


^ &T u-tretj-m eccncmy m , Mc&etje/ a'l" fomf i 22 .* 

X &\. A dsetrissce cf the ejects cf v"-V- silts and fcgh soil f- s 

«swl. A l.T.eb 


Fmsress report co ve^r table diseases. VI. L OrXv. 
, . . S. O. Alu^gan and F. W. Brum 1 st. Emstcfl A*y. 

Bii =*3 K R-m r 5177 lictt - R *^«- &*- Atm. Rjft. 15J4. 175-GO, cf. C. A. 

ilS: ■ S '^' tr C Rithsnaw- 23. F^ir*— la a 5-cr. „ r ;„ a cccs?dtrxbi.- reduce* ea m 

c ^ tCT ^‘' wtth.t_, i-«a 5 cf K. re- the mcaimKe cf p. ejg'-aid-inr n'iSfusr or B-xsais jer-nh*-, 

“ tCtii s-vw: nilnnoi ct f, 5^1. was chton*-» fang {he 3;d 

rednomg and P war bv annual apphcaaaa- m Ttmsxrv) cf m*_h? m-m-,* 

h.’f* ° -v t=t « ilrStfSlSrS: 

®« Kd=«d Annual appbntxm- (m A?r21 « S-t cw-. cf CjCX- rr- 
11 " ^ ' Thecspoctiacecf *biiinoedX:K eacedtheds^asrecl-cstgh'br. Fie f ^ Jdrx.-v f canned 

defim-e an-iruastsTref^rt-' ** •» t " r dfe-srre.®; g.ieiin-rvrew!, was etc ccctmCtd bv Imi- 

ctrth-vo TO I --- eaevy - t. J treauneu.. A teg. drxsa mat. ptroD to p it— — r cut. Th- r*y. -— 

** fx=i be '^ t p R. ZXc&MK R had a d*fe*«iotn> e=*« ^ thTpS wh^^d 


Seme hmdimen tils c 
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bronzed tad stunted in the spring feUciwxag 


(•boc* 4 tr cents titer fUauns) Good nt*r< cf mixt 
rxs! (csu'td tv Fxtftxtj wrx'Xsf) on l’nlh: nli’JK- 
tern. ’a was obtained br witmss tie plan's on January 
5th with a 7 5% tar oil enuKion coutg. 1% CuSO«; 
the treatment cccasaonallv caused a substantial redaction 
in the no of marketable shoots II it e rri cf entmt (caused 
bv Select last wa< cot controlled by treating 

the seed with formalin (1 pint to 16 pal ) at the tune they - a 
were drilled into the grot-nd K D Jacob ‘ 

•Sect of calcium cyanatmde and cf formalin o 


Cbyriccl Abstracts 
the treatment t 2<M!2(193o) —There ate at least 4 factors favoring the 


maladies: incomplete closing of the eyes, fewness cf shea's 
high temp and Vow acidity o! the fruit. Potash apphea 
tion in the fewm of KjSO. caused the preatest rtdnclicci 
in the total infection of the fruit. The Ph of fruit ferti- 
lized with K-SO, was 3.S as com pared with 3 9 when &■» 
potash was u«ed and with 4 0 for the control*. Bcvtfcaux 
t cf a concn between 3-4—30 and 4-5-50 was superior 
a sprar fee the control cf frmtlet rot to lime sulfur, 
* CuSO., HfCl, and Semesam. K. C. Beeson 

i , Dry application of chlorates H W. Hulbert and L. \ 

sickness Prepress report. C L Walton. L. Ogdne Benjamin Idaho Agr Expt. Sta . Cire. 74, 3-S(1933> — 

and B O MulLgan l r.i\ Bristol Art llort Research NaCIO, pave eicellent control cf quack grass (A yep-r^t 

S' a . .fit* Jvr/i'1534, 155-61 —See C. A 29, 5^' rrpexs). wild morning plory (G-voVafar crowm), lear 

K. D. Jactd> spurge (E»picr v »j rjalo), and Canada thistle (G im» as 

Raan er boron deficiency in swedes D G. O’Bnen curvor) when applied in the dry s*ate ra the autumn 

and R It G Dennis Smfuk J Ay IS, 326-34 The rate of application was 3-5 lb per sq. rod The dirt 

( I0351 — The svr-ptoms of the Raan disease of swedes 3 was as effective as the liquid spray. Two spraviag^ 
appear to be restricted to the older rones of the - — * 


a of the bnlb and do rot eat end to the stem portion 
\ cross section cf a bulb «* vrrel\ affected with the d «eas< 
shows B clearly defined zone mottled with brownish areas, 
arranged according to no definite pattern In les» severe 
cases the area involved nav be merely a small patch or 
arc of tissue havmp a water soaked appearance and usually 
situated half wav between the circumference and the center 
cf the bulb In a longitudinal section the brown areas 
are seen to be elongated, converging toward the base and 
maintaminp a fairlv ronst. rone of healthv tissue between 


dustmps, spaced several weeks apart, are recommended 
for max resul’s in dcstrovin; weeds Both cost and fire 
hazards are rtduced by the use of NaCIOi tn dry fevm 
C. R Fellers 

The tneg-off tree Wilmon Newell. Harold Mowtt, 
R M Barnette, A F. Camp and R D Dickey. Fla 
Apr Fvpt Sta , Raff 2S0. 5-67( 1935) —The tung-cd 

tree, Aln^i'rs /onfi. thrives m Fla on well-drained soils 

of acid reaction Excesses of lime and phosphate m ft* 
«c«I *ie detrimental to growth The use of ZnSO, to pie- 
bronzing is recommended. Complete fertihrns 


thetmielves and the nnd In rerr severe ca«es small cracks contp N, r,G» and 15,0 m the ratios (if 5 $ 4 *^e 

occur, roarkinp the outer hunts of the diseased rone best results in tree pTOwth and meld of nuts C R. F. 

As ccmpared with healthv bulbs, diseased bulb-- of the Final summary of the research into the origin of supet- 
same variety of swedes contained more fiber and less sol phosphate Max S peter. Supc’pk.-'spkzte 8. 141-51. 

earbohvdrate. the amt of sugar m the juice betng reduced 161-5. 1*1-°0(1935); cf C. .4 29,55X1'. K. D J- 

as mnch as 12% Application of Mn compd- to the soil . History of guano W J. Copenhapen Funwirg 5 
little effect on the incidence of the disease, but .46x01 10. 221, ^.11(1935) — A bnef di-cnssion is ptsrn of 


the disease was completely controlled bv application of 
borax at the rate of 20 lb 'acre In water culture solas, 
without B, turnip seedhnps remained vtrr small, had a pale 
yellowish preen appearance and died after about 3 months, 
at this time tfcrT weighed cm! v about 5% as much as plants 
prown in complete soln contp 0 005 p borax /l In the 
absence of R fibrous root development did not occur 

K. D Jacob 

' I The boron status of fruit and leaves m relation to 
“internal cork" of apples m the Nelson district. Pre- 
liminary report H O A stew 5 nr ZcaAiad J Sn 

Trt. 17, No 1, SSS-oiiinsjl — The B content of apples 
affected with “internal cork” wax found to be 3-6 p p 
m l - tuff rc ted apples eovamed 10-30 ppm Leaves 
from affected trees contained <*-ll p p ra It, leaves of 
healthv trees contained 17-1 tp p m "Internal cork" 
of apples is attributed to a B deficiency of the seal 

W. Gordon Rose 

"Potato sickness ' on allotments at New Romney. 

S G Jary and S J Travers J Sexik-EasSrm Ay. 

Ww . No 36, 106-2(1935)— Attack of the 
eelwom (//e'ertde-a jri-fkfii Schmidt) on potatoes was 
rtduced bv dig png drained creorote salts (C cwt./acre) 
into ifce soil 3 weeks before planting the potatoes 

K. D Jacob 

Important diseases of pepper m Georgia B. B Hig- 
gins Ga Apr. Expt Sta.. Raff. 1S6. 20 pp (1934) — 
bemesan. a com org 11 J prepn , was the most effective 
seed drurJectant used for the sterilization of pepper seed 
For the control of fungus diseases in the growing plants 
at least 2 sp ravings with Bordeaux rant should be used 
The concn of the first sprav should be 3-1-50 and the 
'ccond, 4-6-50 It plant lice are present, nicotine sulfate 

shCTild be added to the Bordeaux rtuxt C. R F v 0151c siag cces not t 

Boron superphosphate and Bor-Am-Sup Ka against usually appears brown 
neart and orv rot rf Keer« c ^ v, r..i_ me .1 .1 ..... . , 


the histcex of the guano industry tn Pern and in the 
lchabce Islands cm the southwest coast cf Africa 

K.D Jacob 

An apparatus for determining purity of marls t . M 
Turk Mich Agr Expt Sta , Qua'intr Bail. 


heart and dry rot cf beets K Schumann Pm hxJv 
Fr «2, Rrr Appied Utrci 14,613— Heart 

and dry rot of beets required only 5 kg of B per 0.34 hec- 
tare fc* control when a well-balanced fevtilirer was used 
_ . Odcu E Sheppard 

control cl bacterial fnutlet rots of the pmeapple m the 
Philippines F. B Serrano fkihf?,nr J* Sn 57, 


(1935) — \ known wt. of mail is treated with 1 5 MO 
and the tesultmg vol - of COt is detd. by mein* of * F»* 

6 buret The rapid method requires only 3-5 mm and r ' 
accurate to 3^ on a 3-g sample The value of a marl as 
a soil ceutTalirer depends on its content of CaCO, 

C R Fellers 

Agricultural value of blast furnace slag J W. RTutc 
ra Agr. Expt Sta. 320 (4dk A*s Kept ). H 

(1“35) —From 5 to 10 million tons of basic slag is produced 
in Pa annually. It possesses 40% the value cvf ground 
limestone fee c o llecting sod acidity. When compared on 

7 the b*in> of equal units of Ca oxide, of the same degree 
of fineness, slag gives results superior to limestone 

C. R Fellers 

Bigasse and paper mnlches O C Magistad. C. A 
Farden and W. A Baldwin. J Art Svc Ayr* 25, 
513-25(1935) — Bagasse mulch was distinct It letter this 
paper which was in turn better than plain soil mulch in 
con serving moisture The first 6 n of soil eon'ainrd less 
moisture but mere nitrate than soil at greater depths. 
Paper mulch treatment maintained a higher nitrate con- 
tent in the sod than either the bagasse or soil treatment 

J. R \d»m« 

Ultraviolet Lght as an aid on the farm, with rpecsw 
reference to fertliiers and feeding stuffs Julius Grant 
/VrVjcer, Fenfia* Scxft Sr Fa-m Supplies J. 20. 6“4-5 
(1935) — Under ultraviolet light bone meal has a bright 
hlue color and superphosphate is colored a dull violet 

9 Basic slag docs not fluoresce bnt taw phosphate mek 
" vellow The method will detect 


10% of phosphate rock ra a mixt and its sensitiveness >> 
increased if a 10% HC1 ext is examd instead of the solid 
material The method can be used to det the thorough 
ness of ditWu'i’* rf /rrViws tx **i). As little as 0 3 c 
d ZsO, whacb gives a ytliow trior, ran be detected ® 
flour and cattle foods K D Jacob 

Diseases and insect pests of rhododendron and agalea 
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Richard P. White and C. C. Hamilton. N. J. Agr. Rapt. 
Sta., Cue. 350, 3-23(1035).—' There plants require acid 
soils. The use of 1 III. of Af,(SO,), 18H.O per IK aq. ft. 
in ordinary garden soils will furnish adequate acidity. 
Chlorosis con he effectively controlled by spraying with 
a soln. of 0 25% FeSO*. Spider mites, Telranychut 
If lari ns, are serious pests and are best controlled by the 
repented applications of either fine S dust or pyrethnn- 
soap emulsion. The cintilsion should contain at least 
0 005% pyrethrms and 0 5% soap. The control of Crr- 
eoipora lenf spot caused by Cercoipora rhodmlrtidri is 
attained by sprajing nt 2-week Inicrvals with a 2 --50 
soln of Bordeaux mist, niiek vine weevils, Hraehyr- 
htnut lulcatus Pah , ran be poisoned in June by nn at- 
tractant bait consisting of 5 111 of wheat brun, I os of 
Ca arsenate, 1 pint ol molasses and 2 quarts of water 
Another useful ntlrarlnnt and poison consists of apple 
pulp impregnated with 3 5% Na,SiF« C R l f . 

The control of the Insect pests of basket willows, with 
special reference to the use of combined insecticidal 
and fungicidal washes and to methods of application If 
O II. Kcnrns Untv Hristol Agr Ifort Research Sta , 
Ann Rept 1934. 12(1-1(1 —A discussion of the properties 
ond use of nicotine, derns, pyrethrum and Cu dusts and 
sprays and Pb arsenate sprays in relation to the control 
of insect and fungus pests of basket willows K I) J 

The control ol the brassy willow beetle (Phyllodecta 
vitelllnae L ) with special reference to the use of dusts 
II. P Hutchinson and II G II Kearns Univ Bristol 
Agr. Hurt Research Sta , Ann Kept 1034, 147 9 — 
The 1 teette was controlled by dusting the willow stools 
either with a proprietary derm prepn sontg 0 18% 
rotinnne or with a (lust of the name rotenonc content in 
which kaolin was tisirt as a diluent Under dry weather 
conditions the dust retained sufficient effective toxicity 
to kill or repel wandering beetles for at least 3 days after 
it was apptied to the stools Tor efficient control the dust 
should be applied just after the time of bud burst ami 
before the shoots have attained a length of 18 in 

K I) Jacob 

The control of Phyllopertha hortlcola L In grassland. 
C. L Walton. Umv. Bristol Agr. Hort. Research Sta , 
Ann Rtpt 1934, 150 7.— See C A. 21, £/»77*. 

K. I). Jacob 

Control of dothiorella rot on avocado fruits. \V. T 
Horne and D. P. Palmer. Calif. Agr. I'xpt. Sta , Hull 
594, 10 pp.(I935) — The most effective spray for tlie 
control of dothiorella rot consists of 1ft lb. of 4-4-50 
Bordeaux mixt , ft lb of wettable S, 0 oz of blood albumin 
spreader, and 100 gals of water Tins spray is best 
used when the fruits attain a size nf J 5 an Joulmn , w)b 
a second application 0-8 weeks later. S applied alone as 
a liquid with spreader is also a very effective fungicide 
against this disease. Liquid fungicides are more effective 
y 1 ®” ‘Ity dusts. CuSO, is somewhat more efficient than 
ZnSO, The adeln of R to a Cu fungicide greatly Increases 
its effectiveness. Fumigation of the fruits with NCb, 
with or without vacuum, was of little value in controlling 
• h *J nt C. R I ellcrs 

Control of tobacco wildfire. W S Beach I'a Agr 
Cjpt. Sta ,£ull. 322, 3-20(1035). — Leaf-spot d image to 
tobacco fs caused mostly by wildfire, J’hytomonai /abaci 
The Importance of making early application of fungicides 
in seed beds, especially Bordeaux mixt. and Cu-lime dust, 
*s emphasized A spray of milk powder with water Is as 
ellcctlvc as Bordeaux mixt. In the prevention of wildfire 
j" scf d beds HgCl causes some stunting of tobacco set cl - 
**J*4*j or a dilay in the maturity of the crop, by preventing 
the development of secondary roots near the sod surface. 

Experiments In the control of tobacco wildfire with 
„ W,P"P? rfl, t lons - K. Bfinlng. rrakt. Dl. Pfianztnb. 

Key. Applied Mycnl. 14, 050.— In the seed 
, nr ' ( ‘ u e 'd beneficial effects of regular applications of 
Bordeaux mixt. (1 or 2%) against tobacco wildfire 
\JtU°T” aa “ re apparent. In the seed bed 

*' tory T csult * V cfe aho obta,R «l b y various other 

v-u-contg mixts including the dusts Cusi-ji and Cupulvit. 


1 Cusisa ond Nosperit wire also generotly ifTcclivc in the 
field tests in which, however, the outcome of the diffirsnt 
treatments varied according to the year. Lime stdfur 
was not found to be ol logit her reliable. O 11. S, 

Effects of modifications of the potato-spray program. 
K. O Mailer and 1 J . M. Blodgett. N. Y. (Conull) Agr. 
Rxpt Sta., Hull. 621, 31 pp.(lP35) . cf. C. A 29,75ft?* 

A summary of expts. carriul on for 5 yinrs shows that 

. spraying and dusting are profit aide practices even when 

8 late blight, caused by I'hytnphthorci t njtilant, docs not 
occur. 1 lea tactics, haf hoppers and early bbglit, mused 
by AUfrnartrt solant, were writ controlled by either Cu- 
lime dusts or by Bordeaux mixt. Cu Ins a distinct st| m . 
illative influence on potato fob igc growth. The ktn,i n f 
lime used in prepg these dusts and sprays was of little 
significance, though slightly belter ri suits were obtain, d 
with higli-Mg limes Inguinal, more Cu must be added 

3 per acre in the form of dust than as spray Heavy appli- 

cations of Cu sprajs or dusts lite in the season resulted m 
tubers of uneven size and shape and a lower yu Id of No. I 
potatoes C. It. Fellers 

Potato blight— a new method of control by cherqieal 
spraying. It K MacDowall Scottuh J Agr. ig ( 
213 9(11)35) — The inficttoti of potatoes wttfi blight at, out 
the time of liarvi sting consul by the presence of the fungus, 
rhytophthora tnfeslant, on the haulm, was reduced by 

4 destroying the diseased grim parts with a spray contg. 
about 15% II, SO, (15 gal brown oil of vitriol per 1IK) g a |. 
of spray), 'flu, treatment killed chlckwrcd, charlock and 
other weeds and f icitilatid the mrih digging of the c ro p, 
it had no detrimental effect on the tuber* themselves 

K I) Jacqb 

A contribution to the knowledge of the chemical con- 
atltutlon of wart-lnfeitcd potato soils A Nftncc Phyla- 

5 path Z 8,301 5(1935) , Rev. Applied Mycnl 14, fi50 f — 
Chetn. analyses of some potato sods Infested by \ v art 
disease ( Synehylrtum enJoinolicum ) in northern Czecho- 
slovakia indicated a general abundance of humus anq on 
excess of 11,1*0, and more or less markedly acid reaction 
Exchangeable Cn and Mg was low. Similar conditions 
prevailed in other localities except for a deficiency of 
Hil’O,. The results do not permit one to draw conclusions 
as to the effect of soil constitution on the distribution of 

6 the disease but it is thought that the excessive use of atable 
manure may possibly be n contributory factor to its spread. 

Oden II. Sheppard 

Scale control by fumigation. G. Peters. Ihula r 8, 
203-10(1935). — A review of the properties of Cu(QN), 
and ils use in the fumigation of citrus trees K. D. J, 

Studies on Byturus tomentosus Fabr. V Experiments 
nn lbn canton) nf fbn jtspbtr. ry nod Ja gsabtr/y 
1934 W. Steer Fast Mailing Research StB , HJttd Ann. 

1 Repl. 1934, 101-3, cf C. A , 29, 2fll')». — A single appl,cn- 
tlon of a dust contg 5-10% ilerris, applied in May to 
control the adult stage of the lieetle, failed to give smi<. 
factory results on raspberries, even when the rate of dust- 
ing was about 3 cwt./arre and the crude rotenonc content 
of the dust ns high as 0 30% On loganberries derris f, a ve 
ns good results in controlling the larval stage of the beetle 
when it was Incorporated In n spray of lime S and sulfite 

B lye or of "colloidal Cu” and sullite lye ns when used tilth 
soft soap. The combined sprays gave nn appreciate 
control of the loganberry cane spot disease caused t,y 
ristnoe xmeta . .Satisfactory control of the beetle on bhick. 
berries was obtained by a single application of a siyip. 
derns spray. K D. Jacob 

Mexican bean beetle and Us control. Ray lfuUon 
Mich. Agr Expt. Sta., Quarterly Hull 18, 7-9(1935 ),— l 
The Mexican bean beetle, Lbilachna rorrupta, is vrcll 

9 controlled early in the season by n spray of 2 lb. of M«r 

arsenate In 100 gal. of waicr. From 25 to 30 lb. per here 
of derris dust contg. 0 5% rotenonc dusted on tlie ittfeated 
plants also gave good control Pyrethrum dusts »- re 
slightly less effective tlmn derris. Q. R. I\j| c w. 

Further Investigations on the control of wireworms bv 
applications of potassium salts. Wertur Suhklew. 1 riuibJ 
rLnze 31, 331-3(19 15) j cf. C. A. 28. m\V.—ArnZ\ 
obseurus L. from pent soils were more resistant to 0 2% 
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RC1 soln than those found in loamy sand st«ls The dif- 
ferences in phvsicil constitution of the fan's? do sol appear 
lo lie hereditary, hut depend on the tvpe and compn of 
the soil in which the larvae occur. John O Hardestr 
Earthworm control without the aid cf water R B 
Dawson and R B Ferro J Board Crmtnfnri Re- 
search 4 , 5>-72(1935) — Solid Tb arsenate, applied at the 
rate of 1 5-2 0 oz /sq yd or 4 00-5.25 cwt /acre, pave 
very effective centred of earthworms in medium and 
medium-heavy soils Fb arsenate, at the rate of 1 5 ox / 
<q yd , did not give satisfactory results in a soil that was 
covered bv a peaty mat Under favorable conditions a 
marked reduction m worm activity was obtained in 11-29 
da vs after application of Pb arsenate, but full results as 
regards worm control and improvement in quality of turf 
were not apparent until after a pro wing season Fb 
arsenate was rffertn e on medium soils for at least 4 years 
and pos-ibly longer It had no detrimental effret on the 
grass even at such heavy rates as 1C cwt on the surface 
and 32 cwt /acre under the turf R. D Jacob 

life history and control of the gladiolus thnps, Tjemo- 
thnps gladioli M and S , in California Howard L 
McKenzie Calif Agr. Expl. Sta.. Cur 337, 1-16 
19"5) — Treatment of infected bulbs by a 1 1600 HgQ, 
sola for 17 hrs is effective Fumigation with C*(CN)j with 
2 oz of the chemical per 100 cu. ft with an exposure of 
4 hrs is effective. Approx 1 lb of naphthalene flairs per 
fb of bulbs pies satisfactory control An oi erdose of the 
naphthalene causes no injury Weekly or biwecklv spray- 
ings with a unit consisting of Mb arsenate 0.25 Tb , 
brown sugar 4 12 lb and water 6215 gal is recommended 
for control of the insects on the powmg plants 

C R. Tellers 

Belminthesponum diseases of barley and their control 
M. Mitra and R. D Bose Indian J. Ap Bn 5, 449-91 
(1035).— The diseases were best controlled bv treating 
the seed for 10 nun with 0 01 sola of HgCl, Treatment 
with either S, formalin, Uspulun or Ceresan was less ef- 
fective None of the treatments gave complete control 
of the diseases K. D Jacob 

A mealy bug new to Egypt (Pseudoeoccus brevipes 
Ckll) on roots of Phoenix sp. and its control by the 
application of chemicals to the soil M. llosm and M. 
Sbafih. Ministry 5gr Egypt, Trek Sn Stnvr Bull. 
159, S pp (1935) — The insect was controlled by treating 
the soil around the plant with either /Miichlorobcnzene 
(2-10 g), a-dichlorobenrcnc (2-10 cc), naphthalene 
(2-10 g ) or HgCl (0.5 oz./gal H,0). HgCl had no dele- 
terious effect on the plants and its action on the insects 
was more rapid than that of the other compd». 

k. D. Jacob 

The spittle insert or froghoyprr Byrley F. Drippers 
and B B Pepper N J Agr. Eipt. Sta . Buff 593, 
1-1(1935) — Of the 5 species of frogh uppers, Rhilamus 
spumartus Lran is most abundant in N. J Spraying 
expOr. sihiwiif that mcoilne suftite and" soap, used as a 
sprav, and pyre thrum dust were ineffective in controlling 
the insect Dems dusts carrying 0 75% rot en one gave 
satisfactory control of the nymphs on strawberries and 
sweet clover. C R rrilns 

The caterpillar of Agrotis segetum Schiff and its ex- 
termination Josef Puler Lt sly Cuhrorar 54 . 1-6 
(1935) — Baits prrpd from 25 kg dry wheat middlings 
mixed mth 02> Vi Swinibrod green were moislenrd with 
dil molasses and rlaced as balls between the rows of beets 
Other toxic agents used were NaF and Na fluosiheate in 

0 5 tg quantities Sprays or powd prepn applied to 
the beet greens werr effeelive Only durtng the ear Jr life 
of the caterpillars For the moths, shallow trays on posts 

1 over the fields contg molasses with 0 5- 

1 0,o Na arsenate were effective instruments of eltmma- 
"9? Franl Afaresh 

tmmbined washes— progress report H G H Reams, 
K w Marsh and H Martin Umv Bristol Am. Hort 
?« e « ar l h Sta ’ A ” n Rr f‘ 1534 ■ 109-25, cf C A 28 
, ~N o significant differences were observed in t he degree 
“ *PI’le sawfly control obtatned with spraj t contg nieo- 


7 tine, lime S and spreader in which the spreaders (Agr*! 
N, Jpepon, LcthaJatr Writing IVrpn and Sulfcmated 
Lorol) w-rre used at the rate of b oz /KM gal . the remits 
were practically the same as when sulfite Ij e <00° Tv ) 
at 6 pmts/100 gal was used as spreader. Crude Ca v 
sulfonate at 24 nz /lfM pxJ also proved Jo be an effective 
spreader. Refined petroleum oil (1%) and bme-S (1%) 
combinations were appbed post -blossom to a no cJ com. 

- varieties of apple without causing spray damage Adda. 

* of 5 fb errst. TeSOi per pal of lime-S ccwcrmnite re- 
duced the formal i on of sol As in combination sprats of 
lime S and Fb arsenate, obviated sludge production, 
rendered the sprav deposit more dearly visible and in- 
creased its adherence. Combinations of refined petroleum 
col (4.25%) and lime S were successfully appbed to black 
currants at the pre -blossom stage for the simulianrou' 
control of big bud and capsid bug. Excellent control 

3 capsid bug on black currants was obtained by the applica- 
tion of combinations of either setmrefined or hall-white 
petroleum Dil (4 2i^.) and strained anthracene oil (425*7' 
as dormant spravs. The substitution of oleic and fw 
Agral V. B. as emulsifier increased slightly the efficiency 
of the spray K. D. Jacob 

Studies on the oviddal action of winter washes — 1034 
trials M. D Austro, S G. Jary and II. Martin. J. 
South-Eastern A g». Coll Ilyf, Krnt No 36. 56-94 ( 1 9~5) , 

* cf C. A. 2B, 0>*22* — Emulsions of asphaltic. paraffinic 
and naphthenic base oils were prrpd. at 2 and 4% canons, 
by the 2 -soln nine and method with 0 6*7 oleic and and 
0 1% NaOH as emulsifier. In lab exrts , oils falling 
within the following limits appeared to be equally efficient 
as ovicides (when used at 4*7 conens.) against 1~ pa 

on red currants (a) viscosity between 12t»° and fW 
Redwood I at TCt'F. and (h) unsulfonated residue 60- 

5 100*7 by vnl In general, the cnls were not effective at 
2% conens Emulsions contg 2-6% of other dibnTl 
phthslite, melhi leydobexanyl stearate or dismyl tartrate 
were deficient in onadal properties as compared with 
petroleum oils of similar licnlmg range. Under field con- 
ditiont an emulsion contg. strained anthracene oil 4 gah, 
setmrefined petroleum 011 6 gal , oleic acid 1 gnl . and NaOH 

I. 5 lb perlOOgal of spray was an effective ovicide against 
L pahuhnus on red and black currant bushes; the sprav 

6 retarded foliage development on the Tay's Prolific van etc 

of red currant. R. D Jacob 

Bordeaux mixture-nicotine combinations against aphli 
and apple scab M.D. Austin, S G. Jary and H Msrtm 

J. South-Eastern Age, Call 11 ye, Kent No 36. 05-» 
(1935) — The sprays used were (1) ordinary Bordeaux 
mixt (9.12 lot') rlus 6 oz nicotine per 100 gal ; (2) 
Bead caux -sulfite lye prrpd by dilg 6 pints sulfite let 
(60° Tw ) with water, addmg to a suspension of 12 lb 

7 hydrated lime m SO gal water, then adding S gal. JOS 
CuSQ, 511,0 soln and 6 oz nicotine and dilg to J00 gal . 
and (3) cottonseed col-Bordeaux mixt prrpd bv addmg 6 
prats cottonseed oil and 5 gal 10*7 CuSO, 511,0 sola 
to a suspension of 6 2b. hydrated lime in OtJ gal water and 
then adding 4 oz ruroune, followed by vigorous sumnj 
and dilg to 1 00 gal The modified sprays showed a funp- 
cidal efficiency equal to that of end miry Bordeaux rout 

8 Thr sprays contg sulfite lye and rottonsred oil gave better 
control of aphis (Aaaropkir rnjrar) than did the straight 
Bordeaux -nicotine spray but the results were inferior to 
those normally obtained with tar distillate sprays. The 
cottonseed oil Bordeaux spray caused less foliage damage 
and fruit (apple) rnsseting than did ordinary Bordeaux 
mixt or the Bordeaux -sulfite lye spray. Similar amts of 
Cu were deposited on the leaves by the 3 sprays. 

K D Taco!' 

9 The control of apple scab- Alhngton Pippin and Nevtoa 
■Wonder. 1934 TV . Goodwin. N. II Fixer, E. S Sain™ 
and W. M Ware J. South-Eastern A p. Coll II vr. Aral 
No 36. 55-61(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 69IS*.— FquaDf 
effective control of the scab was obtained by spraying the 
trees with either ordinary Bordeaux tnixt. (CuSO, 5H,0 
S, hydrated lime 12 lb , water 100 gal ) or an emulsion cj 
cottonseed oil and Bordeaux tnixt (6 pints of eottoxwceo 
oil and 4 gal of 10% CuSO, 5H.O soln. added srronU«®t“ 
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oudy to 95 gal. water contg. 6 lb. hydrated lime). 

K. D. Jacob 

Special sulfur dust rersus lime sulfur for apple-scab 
control. John \V. Hall J. Ac- 18 25J-M 

(1935).— S duds and hme-S sprays were equally effective 
in controlling aprlc scab The leaves were not injured b> 
hme-S <prav (1:29) in the pre-blossom Mage but were 
very susceptible to injury with a spray of this strength 
in the post-blossom stage. K. D. Jacob 

Preliminary experiments on the control of apple sur- 
face-eating tortncid ICacoecia podana Scop 1 lirrae. 
T. J. D. Thomas, l.ast Milling Research Sta.. ?2nd 
Ann. Rtp. 1934, 203-7.— A 50% reduction of the damage 
caused bv the insect was obtained by spraying with dems 
2 ami soft soap 5 lb /1()0 gal approx 9 weeks after petal 
fall; the spray contained 0.007% of crude rotenone. A 
spray contg. BaSiF, 4 and Agral N 1 lb /100 gal. was some- 
what less effective. K- D- Jacob 

Observations on woolly aphis lEnosoma lamgerum 
Hansra ) in 1934 R. M. Grcenslade East Mailing Re- 
search Sta , TTnd An* Reft. 1934 , 236-S; cf. C A. 29, 
2000* — Attack, of the aphids on cankers and pruning 
wounds of apple trees was prevented by painting the parts 
with a prepn composed of castor machine oil (a heavy 
machine oil with a proportion of special ronp) 1, water d 
quarts, nicotine (95-98%) 1 fluid or and flour 0 5 lb. 
The flour and water were boiled to a paste and the nico- 
tine was added The oil was stirred in and the whole 
shaken in a closed container to a smooth creamy emulsion. 

K D Jacob 

Field sprajmg and dusting trials on the control of apple 
blossom weevil jAnthonomns pomorum L ) and of apple 
sawfly IHoploeampa testudinei Kf'Jg 1 in 1934 W. Steer 
and 1 J D Thomas East Mailing Research Sta., 22nd 
Ann Reft 1934,194-204; cf C A 29. 204S 1 .— Blossom 
capping, due to apple blossom weevil, was reduced approx. 
50% bv a derm dust (finely ground dems 10 and china clay 
90%) contg 0.30% rotenone applied to prevent oviposi- 
tion. A BaSiF* dust (BaSiF* 72, Xa*AlF« S and inert 
material 20%) was ineffective The eggs were not af- 
fected by nicotine sprays. The eggs o! the apple sawflv 
were verv susceptible to nicotine; addn. of nicotine to the 
petal-fall, hme-S scab spray gave good control. Sawfly 
damage was also considerably reduced by the addn. of der- 
ns to the hme-S spray. Dems dusts gave good control 
of the migratory larvae. Addn. of a wetting agent to a 
petal-fall spray of lime-S and nicotine was not necessary 
if the trees were heavily sp raved As a petal-fall spray, 
Pb arsenate, either alone or in combination with lime S, 
was le«s effective than lime S plus dems and a wetting 
agtnt K. D Jacob 

Apple blossom weenl experiments in 1934 Impregna- 
tion of tree banding materials. R. M. Greenslade, A. M. 
Massee and F. J. D. Thomas. East Mailing Research 
Sta., !2nd Ann. Reps. 1934, 1S0-4.— The best catches of 
weevit, (Ait.'icKciwKj fvmcrum (L.) Curt ) were obtained 
with corrugated cardboard bands treated with a 33% 
s<dn. of "Seekay" Wax A XIII in tnchloroethvlene. 
There were indications that the treatment attracted wee- 
vils to the bands. Promising results were also obtained 
with bands treated with a 7% soln. of tetrachlorobenrene 
ra trichloroethylene and with a 33% soln. of "Seekay" 
A 123 in trichloroethylene, resp None of these 
treatments car. rod any mortality of the weevils collected 
in the hands and they were not injurious to the bark of 
the trees. The weevils seemed to be repelled by bonds 
treated with either 50% sol ns. of "Sec hay” Wax A 6S 
A 93 m tnchloroetfcvlene. 10% soln. of "Sec lms ” 
wax APSina-dichlarobeniene, soln. Contg. J0% “Seckav” 
39%p-d K hlorobenxene in trichloroethylene 
or -u% of *Seekay Wax in creosote cal. Tte ' ‘Seckav" 
I rs5cs of chlorinated naphthalenes prepd. bv 

Imperial Chemical Industries. K. D. Jacob 

. 5 e ? st ??. e ' eitll l*PpJo to invasion A. S. Home 
‘.".i.C- J,l*. Cri. 1.1. Rrsrarti, 1 Itft. JM 
ISM. ' T^>s ,rere 

EJS “*«> P* < lass > to -Ntontam Ire- 

1 ( I V*. 1 on the relationship between resistance to fungal 


t invasion and client . coropn. of fruit from trees subjected 
to various fertilizer treatments. The results at the 2 
stai ions wrre quite different, and in some cases diamet- 
rical tv opposite, indicating the complexity of the problem. 

A. Papmcau-Couturc 

Lime-sulfur sprays for the combined control of purple 
scale and rust mites W. L. Thompson. 1 la. Art. Expt. 
Sta , fluff. 282, 4-38(1935) — Three hme-S application* 
made at interval, of b weeks or longer reduced purple- 

8 scale infestations and controlled rust mites for a period of 
7 10 months Two hme-S applications at an interval of 
2 weeks gate results comparable with 1 emuLion applica- 
tion in the control of purple scale when applied after 
Bordeaux nuxt The effectiveness of liquid hme-S and 
dry lime limc-S against purple scale and rust mite was in- 
creas'd by the addn of either wcttable S or bentonite S. 

C R. Fellers 

3 Remora! of arsenic and lead residues from apples O. 
C. Roberts and J K Shaw Mass Agr Expt. Sta , 
Btdl 31S (Aaw Ref! 1934) , 73(1935) —Apples which 
had been spraj td with Pli arsenate were washed 3-5 mm 
in a specially designed washcT contg 1 3% 1IC1 at 13-15* 
and were practically freed from \s or Fb residues without 
apparent injury to the fruit C R Fellers 

Field inspection work (on arsenic and lead on sprayed 
citrus fruits). Gray Singleton Flu Qujrt fluff 42, 

* Xo 2. ll-2t)(l*V53) —The Gutrett test as stmphfied for 
use in field tests is described Marked differences were 
found in the aciditv of sprajed as compared with un- 
sprayed citrus fruits The acidity was always decreased 
In scene eases where As was applied as dust it could not be 
detected on the foliage after 3-1 weeks but could be found 
on the rind of the fruit Where As was applied as a sprav 
with lime S it could be found on the leaves for several 

5 months If there was Bordeaux mvxl sprav residue on 

the trees when the As was applied, the As persisted as Icing 
as the leaves remained on the tree If Bordeaux was 
applied after the As «pray, and while the As was still on 
the leaves, the As became fixed. The effect of As, both on 
the fruit and on the tree, is stopped bv the application 
of Bordeaux nuxt or other Cu «prav or dust That is, 
CuSOi prevents damage to the trees and fruits from As 
spravs C R Fellers 

6 Relative amounts of arsenic found on the surface and 
m the tissues of celery plants which had been sprayed with 
lead arsenate or other arsenical poisons. L Longfield- 
Smith. fls. (hurt. fluff. 42, Xo 2, 48-52(1933) —In the 
analysis pf 50$ samples of celery and cabbage for As resi- 
dues, a co am. of 5% HjSO. bv vol was preferable to 3% 
boding HC1 for the extn. of As from the plant material 
The heat of sola aids the extn. Boiling acid makes the 
tissues very soft and causes considerable org. matter to 
go into soln. This org. matter makes the evolution or 
AsH* much slower and results in a smaller amt. of As 
being obtained. It is desirable to wait for at least 3 
hrs. before reading the strip. When the vegetable residue 
after extg. the As 2-3 times with 5% H-SO. was digested 
with H-SO, and HXO* to destroy all trace of org matter, 
and the remaining As detd., a large quantity, frequenth 
50-00% of that extd. by plain acid wash, was obtained. 

B When the amt. of As detd. bv acid wash was added to 
that obtained by subsequent digestion, the total As was 
invariably greater in amt than the quantitT which could 
be obtained by 1 digestion This difference may be a 
much as 00%. Numerous data are given showing that 
large amts, of As are found on celery and cabbage which 
have been sprayed with As spravs. C. R. Fellers 

Enforcement of the arsenical spray law. Report of the 
Chemist. L. LengSeld-Smith FIs. Qjzri. Belt. 42 

9 No. 2. 27-33(1933) ; cf. C. A . 2S. 5585*.— Over 20W) 
samples of fertilirers, soils, citrus fruits, twigs and niscel- 
laneou* vegetables were examd. for As content. F| a . 
phosphate rock varied from a trace to 0 004% AsjO,* 
Nitrophoska averaged 0 076% AssOi. Tankage, 'raw bone 
meal, castor jxxnaee, cottonseed meal, German kainj’e 
KNO» and NaXOj (Chilean) contained onh- traces of 4s’ 
Synthetic NaNO, contained 0 031% of As-Oi Twelve 
colored figures showing As standards by the Gutxcit test 
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ate civen A detailed description of the unproved Cutzeit 1 was 1M°F., produced no injury to mushrooms. Warm 
method w presented C. R Tellers — ’ w F * a,s0 raused no 1Dmnr 

Influence of various sulfur -containing fungicides c - 


transpiration J D Wilson and H. A Runnels Ohio 
Agr Expt. Sta , Bimonthly Bull 175. 146-8(1935); 
cf C A 29 , 6353* —Eighteen S-contg spray materials 
were applied to Coleus plants to det. their transpiration 
rates Liquid lune-S plus Ca(OH)i and Kolofog, which 
contains a high percentage of bentonite, were the only 
materials tested which caused an increase in transpiration 
comparable with that of Bordeaux mixt. The transpira- 
tion increases were approx '/» to '/ , as great as those caused 
by Bordeaux Dry hme-S and liquid Iime-S caused an 
increase in transpiration over the untreated checks of 
more than 50% dunng the night penod. Any injury re- 
sulting from the application of S-contg. materials to plant 
tissue cannot be due to excessive increase in transpiration 
C. R. Fellers 

Action at a distance of metals on some species of fungi 
E Cornell Rtv Pat. teg. 24, 397-400(1934), Re r 
Applied Mycol 14 , 640 — When spore suspensions of 
Penutlltum g la u cum in hanging-drop cultures were exposed 
to a lead disk in hermetically sealed glass containers only 
a small percentage of the spores germinated, the figure 
being highest when the Pb was farthest away (3 5 mm ) 
and lowest when it was nearest (1 mm.) When the 
spores were removed to normal conditions m the absence 
of the metal, growth was resumed, and was more rapid 
than in controls The radiation effect was less marked 
on spore masses than on single spores, and when open con- 
tainers or Cu and Ag disks in closed ones were used no 
appreciable effect of the radiation resulted. The distance 
of the metal from the fungus was less important than the 
* of the disk and the vol. of the container, the effect of 


water, applied at a temp, of 110’F., also caused no injury 
to mushrooms K. D. Jacob 

The effect of antioxidants on highly concentrated 
pyre thrum extracts. C. B. Gna dinger, C. S. Corl and C. A 
Clark. Soap (Sanitary Products Sect.) 11 , No 10, 95, 
97, 99(1935) — Kerosene (K) exts of low pyrethrw con- 
tent (2 5%) were quite stable over periods of 4-9 months 
the only o but coned exts (10-15%) were unstable during prolonged 

... * storage In order to prep coned pyrethrum exts. which 

would not have the antioxidant (A) present in K or other 
mineral oils, decahydronaphthalcne (D) was used as a 
solvent. Neither D nor K interfered with the Cu reduc- 
tion method for analyzing total pyrelhnn content (cf 
C. A 23,5546). Before proceeding with the analysis the 
exts are first dild. with petr ether, chilled overnight 
and filtered to eliminate altered or oxidized pyrethnns 
At 35’ coned pyrethrum ext. in D or K contg no A 
lost 12-26% pyrethnn content in 2-4 months Of 19 A 
tried on coned. D-pyrethrum ext. held at 35°, one pro- 
prietary materia) at 0 1% prevented any loss for 60 days 
but the loss was 9 2% after 81 days, and o-naphthyl- 
amine (0 5%) and thymol (0 5%) had similar effect 
Coned K exts. contg. the same proprietary A were quite 
stable at 6’ for 94 days but lost up to 10 4% at 35* 
storage. Henry H. Richardson 

Fused needle of species of Pinus — progress report 
H. E Young. Queensland Agr. J. 44 , 286-98(193 o) — 
The condition is manifested by a resmosis of the terminal 
buds and a twisting and adhesion of each needle in the 
fascicle There was no relation between the chem. compn 
of the soil and the occurrence of the disease Treatment 
of individual trees with the essential elements and also 
with fi.Zn, Cu and A1 gave neg results Chem. analyses 
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vol of the container decreased Asochyta (nit 

Tncotheaum roseum were less susceptible to the radiation 
than was P glaucum, the uredospores of Uromyces betae 
remained unaffected C believes that germination was 
reduced only in sealed containers be-ause of the fact that in 
these there was a constantly increasing accumulation of 
secondary radiation or a progressively more complete 
ionization of the atm Oden E Sheppard 

Contact insecticides from fatty alcohols 


Bousquet, P. L. Salzberg and H F. Dietz. Ind. Eng 
Chem 27, 1342-4(1935) — The higher fatty ales were 
found to be effective against aphids and do not react with 
hard water Numerous long-chained alkyl derivs were 
synthesized and tested The rhodanates were found to be 
particularly effective and satisfactory (cf C A. 29, 
2656') A max insecticidal effect was Found for rhodanates 
contg 12 C atoms The normal, primary compds were 
used, as branch-chain rhodonites were not promising No 
one phys property was correlated with this peak m toxic 
action, and it is probably the resultant of several proper - 
ties The 12-C homolog is safe on many kinds of plants, 
in the proper dispersion medium E R Rushton 

Insect and allied pests of cultivated mushrooms. V. 
Control of flies and mites M D Austin and S G Jary 


showed no great dissimilarities. K. D Jacob 

A new method for precision testing In lie laboratory of 
the toxicity of lime sulfur and of Bordeaux mixture as 
protective fungicides Progress report H. B S Mont- 
gomery and M H. Moore. East Mailing Research Sta . 
22nd Ann Rept. 1934, 217 22 —Mark individual glaa 
slides with a ring 15 mm. in diara. cut into the glass uiih 
a diamond by means of a lathe. Clean the slides very 
“ , 6 carefully by successive treatment with warm dll. HN0«, 
CrO, rleamnv sntn anH »thrr. with intp 


CrOj cleaning so In. and ether, with intervening washing 
with water. Store the slides in abs ale. and flame and cool 
just before using. Transfer 0 015 cc. of the spray fluid 
to the marked-off area of the slide from a graduated fine- 
glass tube Spread the spray fluid to the edge of the groove 
with a finely pointed glass rod, dry the deposit m the lab 
and store the slide for 1 day in an unheated water oven at 
approx. 15-18’. Support the slide over a pool of distd 
7 water for several hrs before application of the spore sus- 
pension. Apply 0 05 cc. of the spore suspension (spores 
of Venturta tnaejualss Aderb were used by the authors) 
and spread it in the groove. Incubate the slide in an 
individual moist chamber for 24 hrs and det. the degree 
of germination by counting under the high power field 
of the microscope. At least 10 test slides and 10 control 
slides are recommended for each spray diln Under these 


0935 ) — § a!letn Coll IVye, Kent No. 36, 107-10 B conditions germination of the spores was almost completely 


(1935) — Sprays contg nicotine (93%) at a dil'a of 1 
1600 were ineffective in killing eggs of Scvsra fenestrahs 
m lab expts The addn of Sulfonated Lord (1 4000) 
did not increase the efficiency of the spray. Under the 
most favorable exptl conditions a 60% mortality of the 
larvae of S fenestrahs was obtained with nicotine sprays 
Good control of the adult flies was obtained by spraying 
the mushroom beds with nicotine (98%) at the rate of 
1 oz /10 gal water or by fumigating the cellars with nico- 
tine (0 75-1 00 oz per 1000 cu ft. of space). The larvae 
were not affected by spraying with 1.160 sotns of NaCl 
The wetting agents, Sulfonated Lorol and Na i -sulfonate, 
were harmless to growing mushrooms when they were 
applied as sprays at 1*2000 diln A proprietary oil emul- 
sion, when carefully mixed and lightly sprayed on growing 
mushrooms, checked the injury caused by Tyroglyphsd 
imtes- a hght application, when the temp of the liquid 


inhibited by lime S at a concn. of 1 50 and free germina- 
tion was entirely prevented by Bordeaux mixt contg 
0 025% CuSOa in which hydrated lime was used at the 
rate of 3 parts to 2 parts CuSO, Methods of raising large 
supplies of viable spores of V. t naequahs in pure culture 
are discussed K. D. Jacob 

Preliminary laboratory tests of baetenetdes on the plum 
bacterial canker organism (Pseudomonas mors prun- 
omm). H WcrmaJd East Mailing Research Sta , 22ei 
Ann. Rept. 1934, 151 5, cf C. A. 29, 2651‘— Growth 
of the organism was completely prevented by either phenol 
0 1, EtOH 8 0, CHiO 0 01, quinosol 0 005, CuSOi 02, 
CuCI, 0 01, ZnSO. 0 005 or HgCli 0 0005% In culture 
media that reacted only slightly with CuSOi, the organism 
was killed by contact for 10 min with a 0 01% soln of 
CuSOi Under these conditions the bactericidal action 
of CuSO« was much more rapid than that of ZnSO« 
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Tar oil at 1% concn killed the organism 
though at 0 1% it did not kill in 1 hr. K D Jacob 
Laboratory trials of welters against woolly aphis. 
Eirosoma lanigerum (Hausm ). R. M. Grtuislide Last 
Mailing Research Sta , 22nd Ann Rept 1934.^180-90 


Wi i. of wetting agents tested with OU’5% nicotine 
solo , Agral II w-as the only one that showed any promise 
of increasing the effectiveness of the nicotine At 0 5% 
concn with nicotine it gave results as good as those ob- 
tained with nicotine plus l%of soft soap, but at this concn 
Agral II may cause damage to the fruit (apples) At 
1% concn Agral II completely welted tufts of woolly 
aphis “wool” in 40 mm , while none of the other wetting 
agents showed signs of wetting before 1 hr Soft soap at 

0 5%concn was a much better wetting agent than Agral II 

at 0 1% concn None of the prepns had any apparent 
solvent action on the wax threads of the "wool ” The 
strawberry tarsonemid mite was not controlled by spray- 3 
ing the strawberry plants with either 3% lime S plus 1% 
of a no of different wetting agents, lime S alone ( 1 14%), 
petroleum emulsion (2-5%), paraffin emulsion (2 50%) 
or a spray composed of liver of S 30 ox and soft soap 10 
20 lb per 100 gal K D Jacob 

Effect of molds and other seed-borne fungi on germina- 
tion F A McLaughlin Mass Agr Lxpt Sta . Con- 
trol Bull 77, 58-60(1935) —Thirty -five lots of fungus- 4 
infected sweet-corn seeds wire divided into 3 lots and 1 
lot was dusted with El llg phosphate, 1 was treated with 

1 1000 HgCIi for 10 mm , and the last lot was left un- 
treated The seeds were germinated and the seedlings 
noted for fungus diseases The org Hg prepn and the 
IlgCl, were equally effective in destroying fungi on the 
seeds Pentctllium and Rh iso pus, 2 of the most abundant 
seedling fungi, are well controlled by seed treatment 


The applicability of hydrogen peroxide as a seed dis- 
infectant. r. Ihchlcr. Phytopath. Z. 8, 245-51 (1035); 
Rn. Applied My col. 14, C 19-20 —Lab and field expts 
using up to 3% H»Oj for wheat and barley and 4-5% for 
oats failed to give control of wheat bunt {Ttllctta cartes), 
covered smut of barley (Usttlago hordet) and loose smut 
of oats (U acenae). These results are contrary to those 
of Kisser and Porthcim (C <4. 29, 157D) K. S 

Investigations on machinery used in spraying II. 
Nozzles Cornelius Davies and G R B Smyth-Home- 
wood J South postern Agr Coll II ye, Kent No 36, 
tii 85(1935) — The surface area of trus covered by spray 
fluid was detd by a method previously described (C ^4. 
2S, (>0.31*) The results obtained in the field under com. 
conditions showed an av cover of about 78% An analy- 
sis of the uniformity and degree of atomization of the spray 
deposit on the trees used was aKo made and the "spray 
cover efficiency” (based on area coierid, atomization and 
uniformity) averaged (12% In field expts under various 
pump and nozzle conditions the cover ranged from CO 
to nearly 92% K D Jacob 

Crab grass control on lawns Howard B Sprague. 
N J Agr Expt Sta , Cue 354, 1-4(1935) —The use of 
5-10-5 fertilizers at the rate of 15-25 lb per 1000 sq ft 
encourages desirable grasses which will overgrow the crab 
grass, Dtgitorio sangutnalts The use of such org. ferti- 
lizers as bone meal and tankage alone benefits irab grass 
more than desirable lawn grasses Highly acid soils 
should be rendered only slightly acid by the use of 
Ca(OII), C R Tellers 

Plant fish poisons as insecticides Roland M Whit- 
ul taker and Arthur L Whittaker Poultry Sci 14, 351-4 

R Tellers S < 1**35) — Body lice on badly infected chickens were com- 


A field spraying trial of combined fungicide-contact 
insecticide sprays m 1934 Progress report M H Moore 
and H B S Montgomery East Mailing Research Sta , 

22nd Ann Rept 1934, 20S 10. cf C A 29. 1202* — 

Fairly good control of apple scab ( l entuna tnaequolts 
Aderh.) on Cox’s Orange Pippin was obtained by 1 pre- 

blossom (pink-bud) followed by 2 post -blossom applica- . - ' *'VT.~ “V. ' * “”V 

tions of lime S (1*30 pre-blossom and I 100 post -bios- . The egg-laying abiJifr of bens was not «f- 

son,) to which, at petal fall, nicotine was added, with 6 fc€ 2 e 2JS. t J!!a l !!*f s * , l “ ° L~ lcn ( S nc T> ~ K , , K ?, J u C °» b 
either Sulfonated Lorol, "Uthahte" Wetting Prepn or " ’ "* ^ 


plctrly killed in 18 hrs by dusting the birds, by the pinch 
method, with small amts of powd derm contg 1% 
rotenone In expts on the toxicity of rotenone and derns 
to chickens, no visible effects were obtained by the oral 
administration of cither Oil g of dems dust or 0 02 g 
of pure rotenone in gelatin capsules fed twice in 12 hrs 
to cockerels 4 w ccks old ; a single dose of 0 1 g of rotenone 


sulfite lye as spreader Very good control of sawfly 
( Hoplocampa testudmea Klug ) and red spider (Oltgony- 
thus ulm i Koch ) was obtained with all spray treatments. 
There was some evidence that "Let halatc” Wetting Prepn 
was the most efficient of the wetting agents tested 

K D Jacob 

Tolerance of cabbage seedlings to insecticide dips for 7 
the control of aphids and cabbage worms Harry G 
Walker ond Lauren D. Anderson Va Truck Expt Sta , 
Bui/. 86, 1205-10(1935). — Expts. showed that the dip- 
ping of cabbage plants infected with aphids and cabbage 
worms in 1*400 eonens. of pyrethrum or dems for 30 see. 
destroyed these insects and caused only slight reduction 
in plant survival. If only* aphids were present, dipping 
in a soln. of 0 , lb. of nicotine sulfate or Black Leaf 40 
in oO pi. of water was also effective, Pyrethrum and 
dems lost their activity rapidly in aq solns. and onlv 
enough soln. should be made up to last 1 day CRT 
Fish-poisomng vines, a native insecticide in Kwanrsi 
tr 5 he ? Science (China) 19, 1405-30(1935) — 
parch year pa Benth , commonly known as “fish- 
poisomng vines" m China, is widely distributed in the 
mountains of Kwangsi province, China C. finds this 
plant contains a large amt. of saponin (C»HuO,«) and 
possibly also considerable rotenone Mms of this plant 
5 ™* 01 ,e » 0,1 ser ' e not only as good insecticides, 

Dut also as contact poison and stomach poison, the ef- 
w la J tfr P ur roses being not inferior to 
dems, though far cheaper. C. L. Tseng 

insecticidal properties. A.Barcellos 
tapmdes Bof rntmslmo agr. e com. (Brazil) 24, Num- 
bers 1-3, C9-io(193o). — A list of SO toxic or insecticidal 


A homemade cattle spray. C n Dibble Mich. Agr 
Expt Sta., Quarterly Bull 18, 5-7(1935) — A good easily 
prepd cattle spray is made by mixing 0 5 lb of ground 
pyrethrum flowers with 1 gal of cither oleum or mineral 
spirits Shake occasionally for 4S hrs , strain out the resi- 
due and u«c the clear liquid as a spray. Specifications for 
oleum spirits arc: flash 1CM*. sp gr 47 b, color 20; 
no S. initial b p. 305°; 20% distils at 330®, 50% at 
340® and 90% at 3*50® with the end point at 423® 

C. R Fellers 

Weed killers R. M. Woodman The Horticultural 
Education Assocn. Yearbook 2, 77-S3(ld33) — A report 
on the observation of various investigators indicates that 
an application of approx 200 lb. per acre of NaClOj 
broadcasted in autumn cleared very weedy land of couch 
and creeping bent grasses, crowfoot and shallow -rooted 
8 perennial weeds, but did not seriously affect deep-rooted 
weeds Five and 15% solns. with a spreader gave excel- 
lent control of most weeds NaCIOi was not efficient 
against aquatic weeds Two to 5% solns of NaAsO- 
are excellent for clearing land m autumn. Tour appl ca- 
nons each of a mixt eontg. 150 lb of (NH,),SO,. 50 lb 
calcined TeSO., and */* ton of soil per acre of old lawn turf 
completely eradicated white clover, daisy, mouse-ear. 


. of itjonm fr~H.Tr; '“‘J „ chichweed, moss, pearlwort, etc The NIL - ion appears 
:. 0 JJ apon - , P ^«»v.O„) and v to have a selective toxic action on weeds. An application 
of 800 lb. of ey anamide per acre immediately prior to ac- 
tive growth of lawn is said to destroy most weeds A 
soln of 1 lb of As-Oi in S gals, of H,0 applied at 240 ga] 
per acre controlled all weeds except yarrow, danddion, 
dock and sorrel, as effectively as the same vol of 2 5% 
NaClOi Wheat has been safely sown without ill effects 
after spraying soil with 1% NaClOj but with more coned 
solns sowing should be left until the following season 
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KC1 soln than those found in loamy sand soils The dif- ‘ 
ferences in physiol constitution of the larvae do not appear 
lo be hereditary, but depend on the type and compn of 
ihe soil in which the larvae occur John O Hardesty 
Earthworm control without the aid of water R B 
Dawson and R B. Ferro / Board Green keeping Re- 
search 4, 58-72(1935) — Solid Pb arsenate, applied at the 
rate of 1 5-2 0 oz /sq yd or 4 00-5 25 cwt /acre, gave 
very effective control of earthworms in medium and , 
medium heavy soils Pb arsenate, at the rate of 1 5 oz / 
sq yd , did not give satisfactory results in a soil that was 
covered by a peaty mat Under favorable conditions a 
marked reductioh in yorm activity vras obtained in 11-28 
days after application of Pb arsenate, but full results as 
regards worm control and improvement in quality of turf 
were not apparent until after a growing season Pb 
arsenate was effective on medium soils for at least 4 years 
and possibly longer It had no detrimental effect on the 
grass even at such heavy rates as 16 cwt on the surface 
and 32 cwt /acre under the turf K D Jacob 

Life history and control of the gladiolus thnps, Taenio- 
thnps gladioli M and S , in California Howard L 
McKenzie Calif Agr Eipt Sta , Ctrc 337, 1-16 
(1935) —Treatment of infected bulbs by a 1 1000 HgCIi 
soln for 17hrs is effective Fumigation with Ca(CN), with 
2 oz of the chemical per 100 cu ft with an exposure of 
4 hrs is effective Approx I lb of naphthalene flakes per 
lb of bulbs gives satisfactory control An overdose of the 
naphthalene causes no injury Weekly or biweekly spray- 
ings with a mixt consisting of Mn arsenate 0.25 lb , 
brown sugar 4 12 lb and water 6 25 gal is recommended 
for control of the insects on the growing plants 

C R Pellcrs 

Helmmthosporium diseases of barley and their control 
M Jilitra and R I) Bose Indian J Agr Set 5,449-84 
(1935) —The diseases were best controlled by treating 
the seed for 10 min with 0 01 soln of HgCl, Treatment 
with either S, formalin, Uspulun or Ceresan was less ef- 
fective None of the treatments gave complete control 
of the diseases K D Jacob 

A mealy bug new to Egypt (Pseudococcus brevipes 
Ckll ) on roots of Phoenix sp and its control by the 
application of chemicals to the soil M. Hosm and M. 
Shafik Ministry Agr Egypt, Tech. Set Service Bull 
159, 8 pp (1935) — The insect was controlled by treating 
the sod around the plant with either p -dichlorobenzene 
(2-10 g ), o-dicblorobenzene (2-10 cc.), naphthalene 
(2-10 g ) or HgCl (0 5 oz /gal. UK)). HgCl bad no dele- 
terious effect on the plants and its action on the insects 
was more rapid than that of the other compds. 

K D. Jacob 

The spittle insect or froghopper Bjrrley P. Driggers 
and B B Pepper. K J Agr Eipt. Sta , Bull 593, 
1—1(1935) — Of the 5 species of frog hoppers, Phtlaenus 
spumarsus bran is most abundant in N. J Spraying 
expts, showed that nicotine sulfate and soap, used as a 
spray, and pyrethrum dust were ineffective in controlling 
the insect Derm dusts carry mg 0 75% rertenone gave 
satisfactory control of the nymphs on strawberries and 
sweet clover. C R Fellers 

The caterpillar of Agrohs segetum Schiff and its ex- 
termination Josef Pazler. Airly Cutnrcar 54, 1-6 
(1935).— Baits prepd from 25 kg. dry wheat middlings 
mixed with 0-5 kg Swmibrod green were moistened with 
dil molasses and placed as balls between the rows of beets 
Other tone agents used were NaF and Na fluosilicate in 
(I 5 kg quantities Sprays or powd prepn applied to 
the beet greens were effective only during the early life 
of the caterpillars For the moths, shallow trays on posts 
1 tI l_* 1 >gh spread over the fields contg molasses with 0 5- 

1 0% Na arsenate were effective instruments of elimma- 

* lon Frank Maresh 

Combined washes — progress report H G H. Kearns, 
R. W. Marsh and If Martin Umv. Bristol Agr. Hort. 

Sta , Ann Kept I9J4, 109-25, cf C. A. 28, 

2 •'* — -No significant differences were observed in the degree 

apple sawfljr control obtained with sprays contg nico- 


tine, lime S and spreader in which the spreaders (Agra! 
N, Igepon, Lcthalate Wetting Prepn and Sulfonated 
Lord) were used at the rate of 8 oz./lOO gal.; the results 
were practically the same as when sulfite lye (60* Tw ) 
at 6 pints/ 100 gal was used as spreader. Crude Ca 7- 
sulfottate at 24 oz /100 gal. also proved to be an effective 
spreader Refined petroleum oil (1%) and lime-S (1%) 
combinations were apphed post -blossom to a no of com. 
varieties of apple without causing spray damage. Addn 
of 5 Jb. cryst FeSO, per gal of lime-S concentrate re- 
duced the formation of sol As in combination sprays of 
lime S and Pb arsenate, obviated sludge production, 
rendered the spray deposit more clearly visible and in- 
creased its adherence Combinations of refined petroleum 
oil (4 25%) and lime S were successfully applied to black 
currants at the pre-blossom stage for the simultaneous 
control of big bud and capsid bug Excellent control of 

i capsid bug on black currants was obtained by the applica- 
tion of combinations of either semirefined or half-white 
petroleum oil (4 25%) and strained anthracene oil (4 .25%) 
as dormant sprays The substitution of oleic acid for 
Agral W. B. as emulsifier increased slightly the efficiency 
of the spray. K. D. Jacob 

Studies on the ovtcidal action of winter washes — 1934 
trials M. D Austin, S G Jary and H, Martin. /. 
South-Eastern Agr Coll Wye, Kent Ho 36. 86-94(1935); 

* cf. C A. 28, 6922* — Emulsions of asphaltic, paraffinic 
and naphthenic base oils were prepd at 2 and 4% concns 
by the 2 -soln oleic acid method with 0 C% oleic acid and 

0 1% KaOlI as emulsifier. In lab expts., oils falling 
within the following limits appeared to be equally efficient 
as ovicides (when used at 4 % concns ) against L pabulsnut 
on red currants (a) viscosity between 126' and 800' 
Redwood I at 70*F and (6) unsulf (mated residue G0- 

5 100% by vol In general, the oils were not effective at 
2% concns Emulsions contg 2-6% of either dibuty! 
phthalate, mcthylcyclohexanyl stearate or diamyl tartrate 
were deficient in ovicidal properties as compared with 
petroleum oils of similar boiling range. Under field con- 
dition* an emulsion contg strained anthracene oil 4 gal , 
semirefined petroleum oil 6 gal , oleic acid 1 gal. and NaOH 

1 5 lb per 100 gal of spray was an effective ovicide against 

L pabultnus on red and black currant bushes; the spray 
retarded foliage development on the Pay's Prolific variety 
of red currant K. D Jacob 

Bordeaux mix ture-nicotine combinations against aphu 
and apple scab M D. Austin, S G Jary and H Martin 
J. South-Eastern Agr, Coll. IVye, Kent No 3d, 95-9 
(1935). — The sprays used were (1) ordinary Bordeaux 
mixt (8 12 100 ) plus 6 oz nicotine per 100 gal ; (2) 
Bordcaux-sulfite lye prepd by dilg 6 pints sulfite lye 
(60° Tw.) with water, adding to a suspension of 12 lb. 
hydrated lime in 80 gal water, then adding 8 gal. 10% 
CtiSOi 511,0 soln and 6 oz nicotine and dilg. to 100 gal , 
and (3) cottonseed oil-Bordeaux mixt. prepd. by adding 6 
pints cottonseed oil and 5 gal 10% CubO, 511,0 soln 
to a suspension of 0 lb hydrated lime in 90 gal water and 
then adding 4 oz. nicotine, followed by vigorous stimng 
and ddg to 100 gal The modified sprays showed a funr 
cidal efficiency equal to that of ordinary Bordeaux mixt 
The sprays contg sulfite lye and cottonseed oil gave better 
control of aphis ( Anurapntt roseus ) than did the straight 
Bordeaux -nicotine spray but the results were inferior to 
those normally obtained with tar distillate sprays. The 
cottonseed oil-Bordeaux spray caused less foliage damage 
and fnnt (apple) russeting than did ordinary Bordeaux 
mixt or the Bordeaux -sulfite lye spray. Similar amt* of 
Cu were deposited on the leaves by the 3 sprays. 

K. D Jacob 

The control of apple scab Allmgton Pippin and Newton 
Wonder, 1934 W. Goodwin, N. H. Pizer, E. S Salmon 
and W M Ware. J South-Eastern Agr. Coll Wye, Kent 
No 36. 55-01(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 6918*.— Equally 
effective control of the scab was obtained by spraying the 
trees with either ordinary Bordeaux mixt (CuSO* SHiO 
8, hydrated time 12 lb , water 100 gat ) or an emulsion 
cottonseed oil and Bordeaux mixt. (6 pints of cottonseed 
oil and 4 gal of 10% CuSO, 5HiOsoln. added simultane- 
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misly in 0% gal. water contg. ft lb. hydrated lime) 

K. I). Jamb 

Special «ulfur dust nnui lime sulfur lor appte-scab 
Control John IV, f fail Ateltnk J Agr, 18, SH I* 
<lP3*i).— S du*U ami lime-S sprays were rquallv effective 
in controlling apptc scab The leave* wrrr not Injured by 
lime-S spray O'JJft) Jn ll»r we-bUmom stage lint were 
very susceptible to injury with a *[>ray «( this strength 
m the post -blossom *logr K 1> Jacob 

Preliminary experiment* on the control of apple tur- 
fice-eating tortricld [Ctcoeci* pod*n* Scop | lirrM 
)•. J I), Thom cm Fact Mailing Research Stn , ?;nd 

A nn Rtfit 1034 , 20.V7 — A K0% redm lion of the damage 
caused by the iniect was obtained tiy spraying with rtrm* 
2 and soft soan .1 lb /1W) gal approx il weeks after petal 
fall; the spray contained 01X17% of crude rotenone. A 
xprayconfg. IlaSlfe 4 and Agral N 1 lb /JOOga! wasaome- 
what lew effective K I> Jacob 

Observation* on woolly *phls (Eriosoma Unlgerum 
Tliuxm ) in 1034 R. M. Grcemladr. 1 art Moiling Re- 
search Stn , SSnA Ann Refit 1034, 23ft 8. cf. C A 20, 
20%*. — Attack of the apfdds on canker* and pruning 
wound* of apple tree* wai preventer! by painting the part* 
with o prepn cntnpoied of castor machine otf fa heavy 
machine oil wiih a proportion of *peclal soap) 1. water .1 
quart*, nicotine (9VpH%) l fluid ox ami flour 0 5 lb. 
The flour and water were JioiJcd to a parte and the nico- 
tine was added. The oil wa* ftlrred In and the whole 
shaken In a closed container to a smooth creamy emulsion 
K 1). Jacob 

Field ipraying and dusting trial* on the control of apple 
blosiom weevil [Anthonomus pomorum L | and of apple 
sawfly llloplocampa testudlnea Klug | In 1934. W. Steer 
and I . J. II Thomas, foist Mailing Research Sta , !!n<S 
Ann R t pi. 19J4, 191-201; ef. C A . 29. Illawom 

capping, due to apple blossom weevil, wa* reduced approx. 
fli)% by a derri* dust (finely ground derrh JOandehinaeLiv 
00%) contg. 0.3rt% rotenone applied to prevent ovinosl- 
tion A RaSiT, dust (IlaSITr 72. Na»AU' ( 8 and Inert 
material 20^) was Ineffective. The eggs were not af- 
leeted by nicotine spray*. The eggs ol the apple sawfly 
were very susceptible to nicotine; adiln. ol nicotine to the 
petal-fall, limc-8 scab spray gn\e good control. Sawfly 
damage was also considerably reduced by the oddn.of dee- 
rt* to the lime-S spray. Perm dusts gave good control 
of the migratory larvae. Adiln. of a wetting agent to a 
petal -Jail spray of lime-S and nleorinc was not necessary 
tf the trees were heavily sprayed. A* a octal-fall spray, 
1’b orsenatf, either alone or in combination with lime S, 
wa* less effective than lime S plus denis and a wetting 
■Kent K. I) Jacob 

Apple blosiom weevil experiments In 1934. Impregn*. 
tion of tree banding material*. R. M. Grcensladr, A. M. 
Matsee and l . J. I). Thomas, fast Malting Research 
hta , ;;nd Ann. Kept. 1934, lftV-l —The liest catches of 
weevil* (Antkanomut pomatum (L.) Curt ) were obtained 
with eonugaird cnrdl>oari} band* I rented with n i 13% 
«>ln of "heekoy" Wax A XIII In triehlorortbylene. 
There were indication* that the treatment attracted wee- 
vil* to the band*. Promising results were also obtained 
with bands treated with a 7% toln. of tctrnchlorobeniene 
m trie htoroetliylenc anil with a 33% soln. of "Seeka?” 
wax A 123 In trichloroethylene, re*p. None of these 
treatment* eauicd any mortality of the wee* II* collected 
m the band* and they were not Injurious to the bark of 
..l. j . lf wffY,u *eemed to lie repetled by bands 
treated with either 50% solns. of •'Seekay" Wax A IV8 
w tnehloroethylene, 10% soln. of "Sceknj" 

. ft8ini>wHchlorobenxene, soln. contg. 10% "Seekay” 
r® F‘»bchlorotien*e! ne In trUmorocthylcne 
** ’Seekay ’ Wax In creosote od, Tlie "Seekay” 

i “*» 'erics of chlorinated naphthalenes prepd. by 
Impena Chemical Industries. K. D. jacoli 

5. , of lh « *PPl« to fungal Invasion. A. S. Home 
V'.t* : Sel - Search. Rtpi. Food 

l™, 1 * 110 .* l«k>7ft( 1034). —Test* were 

Und Miwi** L OTt * , * ,U| 'S < ,W3 > *n ( ‘ ^ Northern Ire. 
l I’V _) on thcrcfjtfnnshfp hetw een resi*t*nce to fungal 


1 Invasion and client, coutpn. of fruit /rout trcrs subjected 
to various fert Hirer treatments. T be rt suits at tht 2 
stations wire quite dUTrreut, ami lit some him* diatnet- 
tua)ly opfxwite, indicating I hi rontpli ally of tin* problem, 
A. Papinenn-Couttm 

Llme-iulfur ipray* for the combined control of purple 
scale and ru*l mite* W. I,. Thompson. 1 1 1 Agr. 1'xpt. 
Sta . Hull. 282, l 38(llUi) --T hue liim.-h uppluations 
made ui interval* ol t> vmks or longtr rtiluced purple- 

8 wale toll station* and controllid rust milts for a period of 
7 ft) month* Two hme-S application* at an interval of 
2 week* gave results comjurabh with 1 emulsion applica- 
tion in the control of purple stale when appllul ufur 
Hortfrain mist The clfcclivrtics* ol liquid hme-S and 
dry lime limc-S against purple »cute and rust mite was lit- 
i reused by the adiln of either Writable S or benlomie S 
C U. Telit r* 

3 Removal of anenlc and lead residue* from apples O. 

C Roller t* and J K Shaw Ma**, Agr 1 xpt. Sla , 
Rid/ 31S (dan Repi 11*31). 71{ IP »).— Apple* which 
had been sprayed with f'b arsinate were washtif 3 fi milt 
in a *j>rcUJly designed washer contg l 3% 1ICI at TI-15* 
and were practically freed from As or f’b residues without 
apparent Injury to the fruit C K Tellers 

Field Inspection work (on anenlc and lead on sprayed 
dims fruits) Gray Singltton Fl > i (lioirf Hull. 42, 

4 No 2, 11 211(11*33) rite Out veil test a* stniplified for 
u*e In field test* 1* described Marked dldtrcntrs were 
found In the acidity of sproved as compared with tin- 
‘prayed citrus fruits The acidity was alwajs decreused 
In Mime cases where As was applied a* dust it could not be 
detected rm the fotlagr after il 4 weeks but could be found 
on the rind of the fruit Where A* wu* applied a* a sprav 
with lime S it could is found oft the leave* for sevrrai 

5 month* If there was llnrdeaux mut spray residue on 

the trees when the As was applied, the As persisted a* long 
os ihe leaves remainrd on thr tree If Horrlroux wa* 
applied after the A* spray, and while the As wo* still on 
the leaves, the As became tixed The effect of As, both on 
the fruit and on the tree, is stopped by the application 
of lloriteaux mist or other Clt spray or dust That 1*, 
CtiSOi prevents damage to the trees and fruits from As 
sprays C. R. Tellers 

6 Relative amount* of arsenic found on the surface and 
In the tissues of Celery plants which h*d been sprayed with 
lead arsenate or other arsenical poisons I, longfleld- 
Smith. Hi. Quart Jlull 42, No 2. 4H Mfllt i I) — Jn the 
analysis of fins sample* of celery and cabbage for A* resi- 
dues, a ennen of 5% ll»SO, by vol was pn brattle to 3% 
Itoibng 1IC1 for the extn ol As from the pltnt material. 
The heat of soln. aids the extn. Rolling ucul makes the 
tissues very soli and causes considerable org. matter to 

7 go Into soln This org matter makes the evolution of 
Aslfi much slower and result* fn it sum tier nmt. of As 
being obtained It Is desirable to wait for at hast 3 
hr*, before reading the strip When the vegetable residue 
after rxtg. the A* 2-3 time* with f»% IbSO, wa* digested 
with IliSO, and HNOj to destroy all trace of org. matlrr, 
and the remaining A* detd , a large quantity, frequently 
50 ft0% of that extd. by plain acid wash, wu« obtained. 

B Wien the amt. of A* detd by acid wash wa* added to 
that obtained by subsequent digestion, the total A* wa* 
Invariably greater In amt, than the quantity which could 
he obtained by 1 digestion. 7 hi* difference may be a 
much a* fttl%. Numerous data are given showing that 
large amt*, of As are found on celery ami cabbage width 
have been sprayed with A* sprays, C. It, Tellers 

Enforcement of the arsenical *prav law. Report of tha 
Chemist. I,. Longfield-Kinith. /■/,», Quart. Bull, 42, 

« No, 2. 27-33(197 1) ; cf. C. A. 28. 55X5'.— Owe 20lX) 
samples of fertilizers, soils, citrus fruits, twig* nnd miscel- 
laneous vegetables were examd. for A* content, |>la. 
phosphate rock varied from a trace to 0 001% As.Oi'. 
Nbrophosla averaged » (>7tl % As,O t . Tankage, raw bone 
meal, castor pomace, cottonseed meal, German kninlte 
KNO» and NaNOi (Chilean) contained only traces of As" 
Synthetic NaNO, contained 0 031% of As,0< Twelve 
colored figure* showing A* (tandard* by the GutieR test 
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A detailed description of the improved Gutzeit 1 -was 154'F., produced no m jury to mushrooms Warm 


method is presented C R Tellers 

Influence of various sulfur -containing fungicides on 
transpiration J D Wilson and H A Runnels Ohio 
Agr Expt Sta , Bimonthly Bull 175, 146-8(1935); 
cf C A 29, 6353* —Eighteen S-eontg spray materials 
were applied to Coleus plants to det. their transpiration 
rates Liquid lune-S plus Ca(OH), and Kolofog, which 
contains a high percentage of bentonite, * 11 
materials tested which caused an increase 
comparable with that of Bordeaux tmxt The transpira- 
tion increases were approx */« to '/* as great as those caused 
by Bordeaux Dry lime-S and liquid lime-S caused an 
increase in transpiration over the untreated checks of 
more than 50% during the night period. Any injury re- 
sulting from the application of S-contg materials to plant 
tissue cannot be due to excessive increase in transpiration 
C. R. Fellers 


Action at a distance of metals on some species of fungi 
E Cornell Ris Pat. teg 24 , 397-106(1934), Pn 
Applied Afycol 14, 64G — When spore suspensions of 
Pentctlhum glaucum in hanging-drop cultures were exposed 
to a lead disk in hermetically sealed glass containers only 
a small percentage of the spores germinated, the figure 
being highest when the Pb was farthest away (3 5 mm,) 
and lowest when it was nearest (1 mm ). When the 
spores were removed to normal conditions in the absence 
of the metal, growth was resumed, and was more rapid 
than in coatrots. The radiation effect was less marked 
on spore masses than on single spores, and when open con- 
tainers or Cu and Ag disks m closed ones were used no 
appreciable effect of the radiation resulted. The distance 
of the metal from the fungus was less important than the 
area of the disk and the vol of the container, the effect of 


water, applied at a temp, of 110*? , also caused no injury 
to mushrooms. K. D Jacob 

The effect of antioxidants on highly concentrated 
pyiethrum extracts C B.Gnadinger, C.S CorlandC.A. 
Clark. Soap (Sanitary Products Sect ) 11, No 10, 95, 
97, 99(1935) —Kerosene (K) exts of low pyrethnn con- 

o> tent (2 5%) were quite stable over periods of 4-9 months 

the only „ but coned exts (10-15%) were unstable during prolonged 
transpiration storage. In order lo prep coned pyrethrum exts which 
would not have the antioxidant (A) present in K or other 
mineral oils, decahydronaphthalene {D) was used as a 
solvent. Neither D nor K interfered with the Cu reduc- 
tion method for analysing total pyrethnn content (cf 
C. A. 23, 5546). Before proceeding with the analysis the 
exts are first dild with petr ether, chilled overnight 
and filtered to eliminate altered or oxidized pyrelhnns 
3 At 35* coned pyTcthrum ext. in D or K contg 


lost 12-26% pyrethnn content in 2—1 months Of 19 A 
tried on coned D-pyrethram ext held at 35*, one pro- 
prietary material at 0 1% prevented any loss for 60 days 
but the loss was 9.2% after 81 days, and tr-naphtbyl- 
amine (0 5%) and thymol (0 5%) had similar effect 
Coned K eats, contg the same proprietary A were quilt 
stable at 6* for 94 days but lost up to 10 4% at 35* 
storage. Henry II Richardson 

Fused needle of species of Pinus— progress report 
H. E. Young. Queensland Agr. J. 44 , 280-98(1935) — 
The condition is manifested by a resmosis of the terminal 
buds and a twisting and adhesion of each needle in the 
fascicle There was no relation between the chem . compn 
ol the soil and the occurrence of the disease. Treatment 
of individual trees with the essential elements and also 
with B, Zn, Cu and Al gave neg results Chem. analyses 


a disk of given size at V given distance increasing as the S <>» material collected from diseased and healthy trees 
vol of the container decreased Asochyta ptst and showed no great dissimilarities . .. P- Jfcob # 
e less susceptible ti " ' ' 


Trteothecium roseum were less susceptible to the radiation 
than was P glaucum, the uredospores of Uromyees tetoe 
remained unaffected C believes that germination was 
reduced only in sealed containers be-ause of the fact that IQ 
these there was a constantly increasing accumulation of 
secondary radiation or a progressively more complete 
ionization of the atm “ ‘ — — 


A new method for precision testing In the laboratory of 
the toxicity of Ume sulfur and of Bordeaux mixture as 
protective fungicides Progress report H B S Mont- 
gomery and M H Moore. East Mailing Research Sta , 
22nd Ann Rept 1934, 217-22— Mark individual glass 
slides with a nag 15 mm. in diam cut into the glass with 
i diamond by means of a lathe 


Contact insecticides from fatty _ 

Bousquet, P L Salzberg and H F Dietz. Ind. £itg 
Chem 27, 1342-4(1935) — The higher fatty ales were 
found to be effective against aphids and do not react with 
hard water Numerous loDg-cbamed alkyl denvs were 
synthesized and tested The rhodonates were found to be 
particularly effective and satisfactory (cf. C. A. 29, 
265C 1 ) A max insecticidal effect was found for rhodanates 
contg 12 C atoms The normal, primary compds were 
used, as branch-chain rhodonates were not promising. No 
one phys property was correlated with this peak in toxic 
action, and it is probably the resultant of several proper- 
ties The 12 -C homolog is safe on many kinds of plants, 
in the proper dispersion medium E. R Rushton 

Insect and allied pests of cultivated mushrooms V. 
Control of flies and mites M D Austin and S G Jary. 
r , - .. . .. 36> 107 _ 10 

- o ... x — .. a diln of 1* 

1600 were ineffective in killing eggs of Sctara fencstrahs 
in lab expts The addn of Sulfonated Lord (1 4000) 
did not increase the efficiency of the spray. Under the 
most favorable exptl conditions a 60% mortality of the 
larvae of S fencstrahs was obtained with nicotine sprays. 
Good control of the adult flies was obtained by spraying 
the mushroom beds with nicotine (98%) at the rate of 
1 01 (i watcr °r by fumigating the cellars with nico- ! 
tine (0 75-1 00 oz per 1000 cu ft of space) The larvae 
were not affected by spraying with 1.160 solns of NaCl. 
The wetting agents, Sulfonated Lorot and Na y-sulfonate, 
were harmless to growing mushrooms when they were 
applied as sprays at 1 2000 diln A proprietary oil emul- 
sion, when carefully mixed and lightly sprayed on growing 
mushrooms, cheeked the injury caused by Tyroglyphtd 
mites; a light application, when the temp, of the liquid 


Oden E Sh.pp.rt , • •‘“’"“J W »' • ,h ' *2? 

alcohols E IV 6 carefully by successive treatment with warm dil UNO,, 


CrOi cleaning sola, and ether, with intervening washing 
with water. Store the slides in abs ale. and flame and cool 
just before using Transfer 0 015 cc. of the spray fluid 
to the marked-off area of the slide from a graduated fine- 
glass tube Spread the spray fluid to the edge of the groove 
with a finely pointed glass rod, dry the deposit m the lab. 
and store the slide for 1 day in an unheated water Oven at 
approi. 15-18*. Support the slide over a pool of distd 
water for several hrs before application of the spore sus- 
pension Apply 0 05 cc. of the spore suspension (spores 
of Venturta tnaeguahs Aderh. were used by the authors) 
and spread it in the groove. Incubate the slide tn an 
individual moist chamber for 24 hrs. and det the degree 
of germination by counting under the high-power field 
of the microscope. At least 10 test slides and 10 control 
slides are recommended for each spray diln . Under these 
is germination of the spores was almost completely 
inhibited by hme S at a concn of 1 50 and free germina- 
tion was entirely prevented by Bordeaux tntxt. contg 
0 025% CuSO, in which hydrated lime was used at the 
rate of 3 parts to 2 parts CuSO, Methods of raising large 
supplies of viable spores of V. tnaequahs in pure culture 
are discussed K D Jacob 

Pre limi nary laboratory tesls of bactericides on the plum 
bacterial canker organism [Pseudomonas mors-pnw- 
onunl. II. Wormald East Mailing Research Sta , 22ni 
Ann. Reps 1934. 151-5; cf. C. A 29, 2651*— Growth 
of the organism was completely prevented by either phenol 
0 1, EtOH 8 0, CHjO 0 01, qumosol 0 005, CuSO, 02, 
CuCli 0 01, ZnSO. 0 005 or HgClj 0 0005%. In culture 
media that reacted only slightly with CuSO,, the organism 
was killed by contact for 10 min. with a 0 01% sola of 
CuSO, Under these conditions the bactericidal action 
of CuSO, was much more rapid than that of ZnSO,. 
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Tar oil at 1% concn. killed the organism m 10 mm , 1 plants with their uses and bibliography of 24 references 
though at 0 1% « did not *■«» m 1 hr K D Jacob c W . Whittaker 

Laboratory trials of wetters against woolly aphis, 

Eirosoma Ianigerum (Bausm ). R M Greetislade Last 

Mailing Research Sta , 22nd Ann Rrpl 1934, 185-90 — • 

Of a no of wetting agents tested with OU2o% nicotine 
coin , Agral II was the only one that showed any promise 
of increasing the effectiveness of the nicotine At 0 5% 
concn with nicotine it gave results as good as those ob- 2 
tamed with nicotine plus 1% of soft soap, but at this concn 
Agral II may cause damage to the fruit (apples) At 
1% con co Agral II completely wetted tufts of woolly 
aphis "wool*’ m 40 min , while none of the other wetting 
agents showed signs of wetting before 1 hr Soft soap at 

0 5% concn was a much better wetting agent than Agral II 

at 0 1% concn None of the prepns had any apparent 
solvent action on the wax threads of the “wool ” The 
strawberry tarsonemid mite was not controlled by spray- 3 
ing the strawberry plants with either 3% lime S plus 1 % 
of a no of different wetting agents, lime S alone (1-14%), 
petroleum emulsion (2-5%), paraffin emulsion (2-50%) 
or a spray composed of liver of S 30 oz and soft soap 10- 
201b per 100 gal K D Jacob 

Effect of molds and other seed-borne fungi on germina- 
tion. F. A McLaughlin Mass AgT Expt Sta , Con- 
trol Bull 77, 58-60(1935) — Thirty-five lots of fungus- 
infected sweet-corn seeds were divided into 3 lots and l 
lot was dusted with Et tig phosphate, 1 was treated with 

1 1000 HgCli for 10 mm , and the last lot was left un- 
treated. The seeds were germinated and the seedlings 
noted for fungus diseases The org Hg prepn and the 
HgCb were equally effective in destro>mg fungi on the 
seeds Pemctlltum and Rhtsopus, 2 of the most abundant 
seedling fungi, are well controlled by seed treatment 

C R Fellers 


A field spraying trial of combined fungicide-contact 
insecticide sprays in 1034 Progress report. M H Moore 
and H. B. S. Montgomery East Mailing Research Sta , 
22nd Ann . R?pi 1934, 20S-1C, cf C A. 29, 1202* — 
Fairly good control of apple scab ( l tnlurta maequahs 
Aderh ) on Cox’s Orange Pippin was obtained by 1 pre- 
blossora (pink-bud) followed by 2 post -blossom apphea- 


C W. Whittaker 

The applicability of hydrogen peroxide as a seed dis- 
infectant F Fichler. Fhytopalh Z 8, 245-51(1935), 
Rev. Applied My col 14, 619-20 — Lab and field expts 
using up to 3% HsOj for wheat and barley and 4-5% for 
oats failed to give control of wheat bunt (Tillelta caries), 
covered smut of barley (Ushlago horde t) and loose smut 
of oats (U arena e). These results are contrary to those 
of Kisser and Portheim (C A 29, 1571 4 ) O E S 
Investigations on machinery used in spraying II. 
Nozzles Cornelius Davies and G R B Smyth-Home- 
wood J .Soul A Eastern Agr Coll Wye, Kent No 36, 
<i2-8'»(I935) — The surface area of trees covered by spray 
fluid was detd by a method prcuously described ( C A 
28, 0921*) The results obtained in the field under com. 
conditions showed an av cover of about 78% An analy- 
sis of the uniformity and degree of atomization of the spray 
deposit on the trees used was also made and the “spra> 
cover efficiency” (based on area covered, atomization and 
umformit}) averaged 62% In field expts under various 
pump and nozzle conditions the cover ranged from 60 
to nearly 92% K D Jacob 

Crab grass control on (awns Howard B Sprague 
N J Agr Expt Sta , Circ 354, 1—1(1935) — The use of 
Thiny-fi\ c lots or /minis- , Urtiumft lbs sal, of 15-25 .lb per 1000 1 „ ft 

. _i .j.j o i_. j , * encourages desirable grasses which will overgrow the crab 

grass, Digitoria sangutnahs The use of such org ferti- 
lizers as bone meal and tankage alone benefits crab grass 
more than desirable lawn grasses Highly acid soils 
should be rendered only slightly acid by the use of 
Ca(OH). C R Fellers 

Plant fish poisons as insecticides Roland M Whit- 
taker and Arthur L Whittaker Poultry Set 14, 351-4 
5 (1935) —Body lice on badly infected chickens were com- 


pletely killed in 18 hrs by dusting the birds, by the pinch 
method, with small amts of powd dems contg 1% 
rotenone In expts on the toxicity of rotenone and derris 
to chickens, no visible effects were obtained by the oral 
administration of either 02 g o f dems dust or 6 02 g 
of pure rotenone in gelatin capsules fed twice in 12 hrs 
to cockerels 4 w ecks old ; a single dose of 0 l g. of rotenone 
Lons of i.TO S"<r : 30' pro-bloMOn, Vind 1 100 poililo,. , SkfS* JPS '“j?',” 11 £0"* h ™ S 
*"”> <■ — liich, .£ petal-fall. -nth 6 «“c" * — > ?• ^ 


either Sulfonatcd Lord, "Lctlialate” Wetting Prepn 
sulfite lye as spreader. Very good control of sawfly 
(Hoplocampa tesludmea Klug.) and red spider (Oltgony- 
chus ulmi Koch ) was obtained with all spray treatments 
There was some evidence that “Lethalate” Wetting Prepn. 
was the most efficient of the wetting agents tested 

K D Jacob 

. ... . . lectu 

the control of aphids and cabbage worms Harry G. 
Walker and Lauren D Anderson Va Truck Expt Sta , 
Bull. 86, 1205-10(1935). — Expts showed that the dip- 
ping of cabbage plants infected with aphids and cabbage 
worms in 1 400 concns. of pyrethrum or dems for 30 sec 
destroyed these insects and caused only slight reduction 
in plant survival If only aphids were present, dipping 
— a sola of 0.7 lb. of nicotine sulfate or Black Leaf 40 


A homemade cattle spray C B Dibble Mich. Agr. 
Expt Sta , Quarterly Bull 18, 5-7(1935) — A good easily 
prepd. cattle spray is made by mixing 0 5 lb. of ground 
pyrethrum flowers with 1 gal. of either oleum or mineral 
spirits Shake occasionally for 4S hrs , strain out the resi- 
due and use the clear liquid as a spray. Specifications for 
oleum spirits are - flash 164°, sp gr 47 6, color 26; 
3, initial b p. 305”; 20% distils at 330°, 50 
’ and 90% at 3S6° with the end point at 423° 

„ . C. R. Fellers 

Weed killers R M. Woodman The Horticultural 
Education Assocn. Yearbook 2, 77-83(1933). — A report 
on the observation of various investigators indicates that 
an application of approx 200 lb per acre of NaClOi 
broadcasted in autumn cleared very weedy land of couch 
and creeping bent grasses, crowfoot and shallow -rooted 


50 gal. of water was also effective. Pyrethrum and 8 Wal ivwds but d.(3 not seriously affect deep-rooted 
— • • - ■- • - - weeds Five and lo% sol ns with a spreader gave excel- 

lent control of most weeds NaClOi was not efficient 
against aquatic Treedi Two to 5% solus of NaAsO. 
are excellent for clearing land in autumn. Four appl ca- 
tions each of a mist contg 150 lb of (NHJjSO., 50 lb 
calcined FeSO*. and ‘/i ton of soil per acre of old lawn turf 
completely eradicated white clover, daisy, mouse-ear, 
plant contains a large amt. of saponin (C a H M 0,T) and o Y 10 f S| b^arlwort, etc. The NIL “ ion appears 

possibly also considerable rotenone Mixts of this plant of SOolb of' cyaa~~*~ --- ° -■ ”- < ^ S • a Ppl ,catl «n 


dems lost their activity rapidly in aq. solns and only 
enough soln should be made up to last 1 day C R F 
Fish-poisoning vines, a native insecticide in Kwangsi 
Chin-Pi Chen. Science (China) 19, 1405-30(1935) - 
AiiUetw parchycarpa Benth., commonly known as “fish 
poisoning vines’’ in China, is widely distributed in th_ 
mountains of Kwangsi province, China C finds this 
plant contains a large ~ - 


w-iOi soap or tea oil serve not only as good insecticides’ 
out also as contact poi«on and stomach poison, the ef- 
ficiency for the latter purposes being not inferior to 
dems, though far cheaper. C. L. Tseng 

_ with insecticidal properties. A. Barcellos 

ragundes. Bel. mtmsleno agr. e com. (Brazil) 24. Num- 
69-75(1935).— A list of 89 toxic or insecticidal 


ejanamide per acre immediately pnor tu ac- 
tive growth of lawn is said to destroy most weeds k 
soln of 1 lb of As.Oi in 8 gals, of HjO applied at 240 gal 
per acre controlled all weeds except yarrow, danddion 
dock and sorrel, as effectively as the same vol of 2 5% 
NaClOi Wheat has been safelv sown without ill effects 
after spraymg soil with 1% NaCIO, but with more coned 
solns. sowing should be left until the following season 
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depending on the nature of the soil, climatic conditions. 
He For doses up to 12 lb per acre it is stated no injury 
to germination occurs Irvin C Feustel 

Use Of a wetter in weed spraying I L I nglednw and 
R M \\ oodinan J Ministry Agr (I ngl) 42, 063 t> 

1 1935) — A '■pray soln composed of 2 lb of NH, sulfate, 

1 lb of soft soap and 2 gal of water readily killed young 
seedlings of Polygonum articulate (pig weed) and of 
Trxfolium striatum, but did not kill grass Without the 
soap this spray failed to adhere to the waxy coating of the 
cotyledons and seedling leaves Coned soap and Nil, 
sulfate solus should be made separately and mixed with 
each other and the necesssary water just before using 

C W Whittaker 

The extermi n ation of weeds along railway tracks and 
in courtyards with sodium chlorate F. Neuwirlh Ltsty 
Cuiroear 53, 477 80(1935) — Travex (contg 97 80% 
NaCIOi) in a 2% conen and in doses of 2 1 per sq m J 
sprayed on controlled plots along railroads and in yards 
about sugar factories was considered satisfactory in its 
action, although the results were not abs Most of the 
vegetation on the plots was exterminated, and only a lew 
growths occurred after a single treatment An equw 
quantiiy of dry, powd NaCIOi sprayed on plots was not 
as effective as the wet spray Iron sheets dipped in Travex 
and exposed to the atm gamed 0 8% in weight, those 
dipped in distd H,0 under the same conditions gained * 
0 4% in weight Clothes, wood, etc , impregnated with 
Travex become highly inflammable Frank Maresh 
The extermination of weeds on railroad tracks and tn 
factory yards by means of sodium chlorate Otakar 
Kril Ltsly Cukrorar 53, 490(1935) — Instead of Travex 
(if preceding abstr ) K. has been using a 2% KaClOa 
so!n (2 I per sq m ) during a 3-yr. period Since NaCIO« 
is half as expensive as Travex, the NaCIOi sprays can « 
compete with manual procedures for removing weeds 
Althought the effects of NaCIOi are not absolute, they 
remain satisfactory for an entire summer, they appear on 
the day after the spray, and they are particularly effective 
in crevasses between stones, ties, etc , where manual ef- 
forts are useless The corrosive action of the NaCIOi 
under actual conditions of application is negligible and 
can be ignored Frank Maresh 


Detn of nitrites (application in sods] (Bennett, Hart- 
wood) 7 Drying malt sirups, other sirups, vegetable 
juices, molasses residues, etc , for use in feeds or ferti- 
lizers, etc (U S pat. 2,018,797) 12 Transforming hydro- 
carbons [product as a fertilizer] (Brit pat 432,368) 22. 
Polynuclear phenols and nitration and sulfonalion products 
[as insecticides] (Bnt pat 431,945) 10 


Fertilizer Chemische Fabrik Uetikon vorm Gebruder 
Schnorf Swiss 172,740, Apr 1, 1035 (Cl 42) A rich 
fertilizer contg N and P is obtained by treating crude 
phosphate with a mixt of HjSO, and UNO, without sepg 
the gypsum formed The excess of acid may be neutralized 
after disintegration of the crude phosphate The N-O 
gases evolved may be led hack into the fertilizer mass 


Fertilizer Tschcr Wyss Masehmenfabrik A -G. Swiss 
177,27.3, Aug 1, 1013 (Cl 42) Vi gclablc waste matter 
such as waste grain, fruit, parings, flowers, etc , an 
worked up to form a fertilizer by pulping while hot, and 
evapg. the pulp lo dryness 

Fertilizers ‘ 1 G lartzeniml A -G li ”M,15H>, 
July 22, 1035 A nuxt of crude phosjihalc and carbona- 
ceous materials such as lignite or peal is treated with oxides 
of N, Cl or SOi or a mixt of more than one of these, water 
or aq liquid being supplied to the treated material during 
the dccompn in amt sufficient to replace that consumed 
Insecticides Frank J Dc Kewal (to Atmospheric 
Nitrogen Corp ) U S 2,010,121, Oct 29 Compds 
of metals such as Cr, Pb and Cu with (CIIi)«N« are ustd 
in insecticides suitable for treating plants 
Insecticides and fungicides John T Lntooy and 
Frank F. Lindstaedt (to Hercules Glue Co ) US 
2,018,681, Oct. 29 A dry mixt is formed comprising a 
toxic substance such as Pb arsenate, together wilh a 
smaller proportion of a nrmmetalhc oleaginous material 
such as mineral oil which is present in an amt. (suitably 
about 0-25-10% of the wt of the toxic substance) in- 
sufficient materially to augment or modify the insecticidal 
tSett Cit the tsavc matt ml tout wVrah serves to improve the 
compn for use as a spray on fruits, etc 

Sulfur mixture for use as an insecticide Ludwig J 
Christmann and David W Jayne, Jr (to American 
Cyanamid Co ) US 2,019,443, Oct 29 Powd S » 
used in admixt with pine oil and liquorice root 
Protecting vegetable matter such as plants against in- 
jurious animal life such as insects Philip T Sharpies (to 
Sharpies Solvents (Corp) U. S 2,019,275, Oct 29 
Triamylamme is used (suitably in an oil emulsion) 

Apparatus for drying or wiping fruits to remove spray 
’ residues Douglas C Morris and Leonard O Cocknll 
(to Fruit Packers Supply and equipment Co ) U. S 
2,019,087, Oct 29 Structural, mech and operative 
details 

Seed disinfectants Schering Kahlbaum A -G Bnt 
431,172, July 2, 1935 Sec Tr 769,819 (C A 29, 542*). 

Disinfectants containing mercury. I G Farbenind 
A -C Fr 781,329, July 22, 1935 Insol disinfectants, 
S particularly for treating seeds, are made by causing sol 
organometallic compds of Hg to react with compds of 
Si capable of reaction Thus, compds are prepd front 
ethylmercunc nitrate and .\a orthosilicatc, methoxy- 
ethylmer cunc acetate and sol glass, ethoxyethylmercunc 
acetate and sol glass, o hydroxyphenylmcrcuric chloride 
and sol glass, dimcthylanihnc-mercunc acetate and sol 

Plant-rust preventives I G Farbemndustrie A -G 
' Bnt 431,331, July 1, 1935 I’repos to be applied to the 
soil or to plants to prevent or treat rust diseases consist 
of an amide of an aromatic sulfonic acid, c g , p-toluene 
sulfarnide or its Na salt, o -toluene sulfamidc, benzene 
sulfamide, xylene sulfarnide, dichlorobenzene sulfarnide, 
together with an inert solid diluent and (or) a fertilizer, 
c g , talc, prepd chalk, Thomas slag, NaNO,, K salts 


IS— THE FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES 


C 

Material economy m the alcohol industry. L. Kowal- 
czyk. Przemysl Chem 19, 158-60(1935) —This industry 
presents a closed cycle There are no by-products 
From the viewpoint of consuming all the materials it is 
nearly perfect A C. Z 

Butyl and acetone fermentation I Intermediate 
products in the butanol-acetone fermentation Konrad 
Bernhauer and Karl Kurschner Bsockm Z 280,379-87 
(1935) The exptl evidence points to butyric and as the 
mother substance from which butanol is formed, with 
butyUIdehyde probably as an intermediate product in the 
reduction The butync acid is not formed from euber 
aeetaldol or 2-hydrorybutyne and but probably front 


crotoflic and Since the transformation" acetaldehyde 
— » butanol takes place over aeetaldol, although the latter 
is not actually utilizable, it is concluded that aeetaldol 
changes to butync and only when it is in the nascent 
state The acetone fermentation proceeds by way of 
AcOJI — acetoacetic and S Morgulis 

Cider-making trials for the season 1933-34 P. T. H 
Pickford Unrv Bristol Agr, Hort. Research Sta , Ann 
Kept. 1934, 191-208, cf C A. 28, 6929* —Analyses are 
given of numerous samples of cider prepd from a wide 
variety of apples. K. D Jacob 

The role of pectm in cider -making processes I 
Introduction and historical Vernon L. S Charley 
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Untv. Bristol Agr. Hart, Uevarch Sta., Ann. Peps. 
1934, £17-2(1. — A review with 111 n ft rente* II. Pectin 
changes associated with maceration and fermentation and 
the effects of the addition of pectin solutions to dry ciders 
ibid. 227-15 • A|>l»le jiiuts tmctraltd with once-pressed 
pomace dissolved considerable rjtiatititlxs of sol pectin 
The favorable flavor c hinges meultrs made by this process 
could not lie rorrehttd directly with pictm data. ns tin 
fermented products contnitud no sol pictm, this having 
been removed during fermentation Ciders fermenting 
In cash lost most of ihtir pic tin (ns given by Ca pectalc) 
before fermentation teased In n few cases of filtered 
juices which lud lx in (1 months in Ixittlr, the Ca pectati 
figure was extremity small, but most of the eiders give 
no ppi, at all Hie ale ppt method gave very much 
higher results for pectin Him were obtainid by pptn ns 
Cfl peefflte. Simple* of sterile pasteurized apple Jiilei 


I vxw of the properties and action toward yeast of the 3 
classes of substances which inn stop nk. firmi ntnliou. 
(1) "narcotics," which arrest firimnPUinn by, and res- 
piration and growth ol yinst, but which ixert nti action 
that i* strictly reversible provided it dots not act for too 
long a period, (2) antiseptics, which hill the cells; (.1) 
specific ft nnc motion inhibitors which, iimhr certain condi- 
tions, slop cdliihr ferine iitntlon wnhoiil affecting resptra- 
. lion or even growth A Piipiin.iu-Coiilure 

' experimental work on cucumber fermentation. VIII. 
Genuine efilf pickles A biochemical and bacteriological 
study of the curing process. I’. W. 1'nlinn and I.. J. 
Wickertiain Midi Agr f‘xpt Sta , Itch. Hull. 146, 
J 20(1(1.1 1), c! C A 29, r, r ,ll* —There is n difimtr 
sequence ol bacterial population in dill pichle fermenta- 
tion At first. Gram -pos roeci pri dominate, followcel liy 
short neid-produdng rods which ore Oram-pos Pm illy. 


fermented separately witlt 10 difTi rent pure yensts showed 3 the latter give plate to long, ncul •producing, Gram-pos 


no loss of pectin over a fiO-ehy period In a similar senes, 
not subjected to past curixat ion, approx 00% of the iHctm 
was removed 'Ihe amt of elecompn varied wltli tlic 
yeast used Complete removal of the pectin in l ense wns 
correlated with the occurrence of mold Rrowth iti the flask 
A dry euler to which pectin was added In tlic form of cold 
and hot water pomace exts ami ns citrus j>cctin was found 
to contain no pectin nfter a few weeks in Ixitllc 

K IJ Jacob 

The biochemical characteristics of the barleys of the 
Soviet Union N N Ivanov Hull Applied Hot, my. 
(Stnthcs, Plant 11 real me. (If S S K ) Sir III, No /, 
1-17-4 , in Tnglish 175 88(1015) Data on tlic cbem 
characteristics of birley from the Soviet Union arc pu- 
sented from the standpoint of its lxtr-brcwmg qualities 
It is pointed out that the hlgh-protcin liarleys may also 
be just as good ns the low-protcm for l>cer brewing It 
was found that the quality of the starch of tlic high-ptotem 
barley is, in sonic respects, superior to that of low-protein 
bailey. The starches arc more sol. and more easily con- 
verted into sngnrs by diastase . These also contain a more 
active amylase. J S. JofTc 

"Cats’-tails:” anew variety of hop T..S. S-dmon J 
South-Eastern Agr, Coll. II ’ye, Kent No 36, 4l-7(10J r 0 
The new variety (07.70) was obtained by the natural 


rotls whteh arc responsible for the marked rise lit acid 
production after 8 !() days The nddn of 2 Hi, of sugar 
per l>bl of piikhs gruilly mcreasis the no. of bactern and 
Insures a more rapid production of acid. Hard water did 
not signilicantly del iy fermentation. Athln of 2 lb. of 
mustard per bid did not appreciably retard the fertnentn- 
t ion Washing the tucumbtrs in Cl soln before packing 
m brine had no milium eon the course of the firinentatioti. 
Normal amts, of soil or dirt adhering to cucumber* find no 
harmful inllurncc on the fermentation The nddn. of 
siiflicirnl acid smh ns AeOII to dill pickle brine to produce 
an imunl f>ic ot t tiinUiirnhic C It Tellers 

Vinification in California wineries K M Ilrowii mid 
Victor Dif Hrnnqms Iml l.nr Client 27, 12.18-10 
(lb 15) O G 

Metals in wineries Charles S. Ash I ml. hug Client. 

27, 1211-1(1035) — Ni, Cr steel and Dtirtron are very 
resistant to the corrosive action of fruit juices and wnns. 
Cu, tnoml, brass ami bronzes corrode more or less but nre 
usually satisfactory for use in wineries. Al and A1 alloys 
pit and corrode rapidly Tb, Sn nml Zn arc rapidly 
dissolved by grape puce ami wine. Cast I c gives variable 
results In some cases the corrosion rate inertnscs with 
time. Wrought Tc nml steel nre suitable for Use in places 
where they lx route routed with insol. Tc (annate provided 


crossing of the wild lion of America (ilumufus amerteanus 6 the coating is not removed by niccli. action as it is with 


o-mexieanus) with an I'nglisli male hop (II. lupu- 

lus). Analyses of the new variety, Tnglish com varieties 
and the richest samples of American hops obtainable on the 
London market, during the period 1030-31, showed a acid 
630 885. B0V7.R1, 0.23-0.2(1; ^-fraction 7.71-12 00, 
7 23 0 47, 7 00-13.35, estd. antiseptic substnnees 8.41- 
12 14, 7 00-10 22, 10 52-12 85%, resp. 07.70 Is 


moving parts I,. T, Gilson 

Pasteurization of New York State wines Carl S p«i|- 
crsoti, Harry T.. Goreslme and II. A. lUnvens Ind. Eng 


Chem. 27, 1257-05(1035), — Various typis of wiuts of low 
1'tOH content can lie cfTectivily stabilized by pasti urizing 


at 130*T. for 2(1 inin., and this pasteurization < 
carried out, under controlled conditions, in bulk, ill closed 
bottles or m open bottles. The microorganisms which 


Ridetably richer in preservative properties than any of the 

Ttlghsli com. varieties and occupies a position Intermediate 7 occasionally survive the heating nt this temp arc not of tiic 
between the best Tnglish com. varieties and the richest spoilage type ami apparently have little significance. The 
American hops. K. I). Jacob nddn. of small quantities of bG, to the wine (25-50 p.p. III.) 

Colloid chemistry of the brewing Industry In the last ten had an appreciable effect In fowermg the temp (approx, 
years K. Sdberciscn, KoUotd-A. 73, 10-1-11(1035). — 6°T.) or shortening the time necessary Methndsand npp. 
Conclusion ol the review (cf. C. A 29, 8223'). Fifty ore described. L. T. GiImiii 

reference*. Oscar T. Qnlmby Effect of filler aids and filter materials on wine com- 

Fermentation of wort In the presence of malt diastase, position. I,. G. Saywcll. hid l.ng. Chem. 27, 1215-50 

/?<U« mhur * anri Sl PlcWho,t * Drau ' hlahsnd. 35, 03-6 e (1035); cf. C. A 29, 8222'.— Tlie iis C of cellulose ami 
(1035).— Addn. to sterile wort of a pasteurized or tin- asbestos filter pads did not cause any significant increase 

pastcurUcxk nq. ext. of dlnstntic malt hod no Influence on InTcor Ca. Diatomaccous earth and porous silica candles 

tbc bioh condition of the resulting beers; pasteurization, gave excellent results. Certain (California) wines lx*. 

n °7nr>oV r ***u«d th 5 diastolic power of the infusion by C came cloudy and deposited a sediment ns a result of the 

and 30 /0 when kept for »/, hr. nt 56 andfiO®, resp. Addn. presence and growth of certain microorganisms After 

oj unpasteurized diastase soln. to wort in pitch-lmed glass tillratlon through diatomaccous earth the wine was free 

ft™ C 7 t V» . v ?'? sc ? ,a<1 no °, n t,le acidity, total and from such microti rgnni sms and remained brilliant for lone 

lorrnol N of the fermented product. With increasing period* App and methods are described. L. I,'. G 

amts, of added diastase, the nonfermentablc ext. de- 9 Volatile acids of wine Mark M. Morns hid / 
5S*®/ lh f. content remained approx. «m*u Chem. 27, 1250 -2(1 016) .—Many volatile acids report id 

^ tlve attenuatiem i nc « a*c<l from 71 0 to 82 7-RI.7$£ by earlier workers were not found in the varto « types of 

termed to ? n2 ~‘ 07% ’ Similar Cahf «•«** i»md. Young winescontniiKdpracueahy 

r/JTr,?.7!i n ^ vevtc,s " crc lc« pronounced with no volatile acids except AcOII. Sound old wines eon 
regard to increase in attenuation and ale. content. tamed AcOII and traces of TtCojl DisejTwd wmcs 

„ sub.u«„ »hlch <„ alcoholic fcnncn«t,'"l.. !»>««« 


rJri,v i C i Wh,c r ean * t0 P alcoholic fermentation. I., ncid Twenty-eight references 
Gtnevoti. ,1„„. ,, KO-100II030).— A ,c. E.Om.UonololtllccuiS,. 


L. L. Gilson 
A.Heldusclika and JJ, 
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Sommer Pharm Zentralhalle 76. 503-5(1035).— After 1 remedied by strengthening the plates with ribs, and by 
Commenting on the errors inherent in the methods hereto- using water at 80' "for -sterilization ■«“****>• pro- 

fore employed, recourse to the following procedure is ecdure which is described Twenty-four tests were 

suggested The nine acid is first pptd as Ba salt which is carried out over a period of 0 months with normal been 

thereupon treated with coned H,SO, whereby the otnc which hast been in an artificial manner heavily infected 

acid is made to yield acetonedicarboxylic acid or AcMe with vanous organisms, such as culture and wild yeast. 

The latter is distd off and then treated with KMnO«, the sarcina, lactic and acetic acid bacteria The pasteurising 

resulting AcH hemg estd lodomctneally via Mcssinger temps employed varied from 55 to 75 . The 

WOC „ samples were incubated at 25 for 4 weeks and observed 

Turbidity due to reduction In bottled white wines 8 for growth development A pasteurization temp of 65® 

- • — • - « -• — » * «-* — •* » oil ™«cs, while for moderately 


r clfres tn st sup. fermentation 


Gand 36, 200-16, 227 32(1935) —A review of the causes infected beers even a lower temp of 62 gave satisfactory 
and remedies of this defect, and of the detn of the liability results Pasteurization below 70° had no detrimental 
of a wine to suffer from it A Papineau-Couture effect on flavor and other properties such as head forma- 


lnd Eng Chem 27, 1252 7(1935) —The pptn of cream S Laufer 

of tartar from new wines (California) is hastened by cold 3 Investigations of the yeast assimilable nitrogen content 
storage The pptn is more rapid during freezing storage of beer wort Niels Nielsen Compt rend trav lab 
App is described and illustrated L E Gilson Cartsberg 21, 113-38(1035) — The yeast-assimilable N 

Selected yeasts in wine making L Moreau and T and total N of Pilsner, Lager and Porter worts from the 


less certain than in the brewing industry A P -C an incubation period of a no of days The weight of the 
Pure yeast for fruit and berry wine production F 4 yeast crops and the N content of the yeast gave a measure 
Wrede Suddeut Apolh Zlg 75, 734-5(1935) — The of the amt of N assimilated Nielsen concludes that of 

necessity for employing pure yeast in fruit wine production the total N content of beer worts 40 to 50% is assimilable 

is emphasized, in connection with suggestions for suitable by yeast although in brewery practice only about 30% is 

manipulation of the must and containers therefor and the assimilated The temp at which the yeast is cultivated 

finished products WOE (19-20°) has no influence on its ability to assimilate the N 

Errors in the production of fruit and berry wines V compds of wort. Microorganisms vary in their N- 

Wrede Suddeut Apoth Ztg 75, 742-3(1935) — Supple- assimilating ability Rhizopus suinus, e g , can assimi- 

mentary to the foregoing article, W. points out anew certain 5 late about 00-70% of the N of the wort, whereas Klochena 
precautions to be observed in the treatment, bottling and aptculata can assimilate only 40% The greater portion of 
aging of the finished products WOE the assimilable N is assimilated very easily whereas a 

Composition of brandy G L Marsh Fruit Products lesser portion is assimilated more slowly and with greater 

J 15, 42-3(1935) —A review E H difficulty. G W Kirby 

Manufacture of champagne and sparkling burgundy 

^ ° K But y> alcohol and acetone by fermentation Deutsche 

& 2 , . Hydnerwerke A -G Ger 618,424, Sept 9, 1935 (Cl 

‘SK? j«7 A 2,.MU. 

frotn'lhV'brew'kcUu'throurtMln MwlMedtnurwrlhrria' 1H.62G, Apr 1, 1333 (Cl P 28r). Milk powder is 

trvny smell m*m — r,d„,„ ,h, lime of eo.roc. .1 *££* SSSVSSK "X SrtoSS 


The process also avoids contact of hot wort with the 6, , „ _ . „ 

of the air, increases the yield of wort per 100 lb of hops, m ' k P " d "’ , . . . . 

and reduces the quantity of hops necessary to give the . Apparatus suitable for condensing and separating carbon 
desired flavor and aroma The moisture content of the 7 £. 0Xlde from fermentation gases Alvin H Baer (to 


spent hops is reduced by approx 85% C R F 7 Worthington p um p and Machinery Corp ) U. S 2,018,- 

The determination of glutathione in beer G Weller fj 94, ,° Ct 22 Vanous structural, mech and operative 
Ann fermentations 1, 108-14(1935) —A review of the de *-* 115 . . . . . 

literature on the detection and detn of glutathione, more t Apparatus for carbonating beverages such ns beer hi 
particularly vn yeast, with 28 references The method ol barrets _et the like Tied J C Vriechmaon U. S 


Effect of the degree of oiido reduction of beer oi 


Apparatus for determining the volatile acidity of wines 


teurization Jacques Segard Bull assoc lines tnst e * nl1 °ther fermented liquids Ccsare Iozzi Fr. 78-1,506, 
sup fermentations Gand 36. 243 51(1935) —A study of r n July 22, 1035 


of beer pasteurized under various conditi 


Malbng-apparatus Oliver Sleeman Bnt 430,923, 


10 This result can possibly best be obtained by a com- 
bination of as complete elimination of air as possible and 
the use of small amts of Na hyposuifite A P -C 


posed malting floors that may be rotated or rocked, 1 or 
more portions of a floor being hinged to open downward 
so that the gram may be transferred from 1 compartment 


The storage of beer J Raux Brasserie hr maltene to another. 

25, 225-32, 241-8(1935) A Papineau-Couture 9 Aeratmg devices, especially suitable for use in yeast 

Stabilization of beer by means of “Astra” short period fermentation vats Wilhelm Vogelbusch Bnt. 431,500, 
plate heater II. Sehnegg and II. Kipphan Z gts July 11, 1935 Addn to 430,348 (C. A. 29,7576*). 

58,41-6(1935); cf Richter and Damm, C. A. 27, Yeast N V Industrielle Maatschappu voorheen 

>»H«— Further expts were carried out on pasteurization Noury & van der Lande Bnt 431,688, July 8, 1935 
oi beer with this app Loss of CO, at pressures above 5 See Fr 766,505 <C A 26, 2G58*) . 

T-HIri 7 ?. ound,obe due to bending of some plates and to Yeast Ivan A Fffront and Adalbert Popper. Fr. 

rapid deterioration of rubber .washers caused by steam 784,127, July 22, 1935 Only a part of the liquid in the 

nuzalion ol the app. before use These defects were fermenting vat is submitted to strong aeration and this 
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part *nav be cauv.nl to n«e va an open e\ Irndcr in the vat 1 
and flow over and down again or may be caused to flow to a 
2nd vat m which the same action takes place to a 3rd vat 
and so on. 

Yeast. Wirtv>hafthche Yereinigung dcr Deut*chen 
Hefeindustne. Ger. 61S.021, Sept 2, 1935 (Cl bo 


17.U2). A continuous yeast ‘production process t- de- 
scribed in which the fermenting liquid flows through a 
senes of vertical tubes at a steadily increasing velocity 
sufficient to prevent the deposition of sediment in the 
tubes Nu merit soln. is fed to each tube, and air fcs passed 
into all or «ome of the tubes. 


17— PHARMACEUTICALS. COSMETICS AND PERFUMES 


Chemical examination of the roots of Anstolochia indica, 
Linn. I P. R, Kn'hnaswaniv, B L Manjuiuth and S 
Venkata Rao J Indian Ckcn Sc* 12, 47t>-S3v 10351 — 
Ansidocksa inJira i» a twining perennial, native to the 
tropical portions and known locallv as ijfcrcn fen* whose 
roots ta^te very bitter and have a characteristic aromatic 
odor. Though supposedly valuable against snake and 
in«ect bites it ha=, receotli been shown that the plant has 
no antidotal or therapeutic effect against cobra venom 
Percolation of 75 kg of crushed roots with ale , distn and 
steam distn of the coned cat gave 130 g of pale yellow 
oil which had the characteristic odor of the roots The aq 
layer was decanted from the semisolid residue which 
yielded, on extn and recrystn from ah. , 0 4 g of efw 
cry si. ma'ertal (I), m Sd-PO* (Ac dem , m 11*2-3*1. 
hMlrolyred bv HC1 in AmOH to a phvtce-terol, m 140*. 
and a reducing sugar I is probablv a gtucroidc of the 
t)-pe of ipuranol The aq laver was freed from revns by 
the addu of 5*7 Xa-CO, and the filtered liquid was extd 
with CHCli The dried CHCfi err was erld with 1*7 
HQ. On eonen , this HC1 ext yielded a HC1 <alt, m 
SOS* {decomrn ) , which liberated a well-defined individual 
alkaloid termed ansiderkme, m 215*. mol compel with 
toluene, m. 150* (decorapn ) The aq laver was treated 
successively with Pb(OAc) s and Pb(0H)0\c After 
removal of the mrnnte ppts. and excess Pb b\ passing in 
H-S, the filtered liqmd was evapd and end with AmOH 
The coacd. ext. pave a reddish sirup possessing reducing 
properties. The aq. soln was coned to a thick sirup 
eontg. glucose and hydrolyrabte sugars A MeOH soln 
of the sirup yielded a crop of large prismatic crystals of 
allintom, m. 232* (devompn J. The ale. est from the 
original roots, after *ypn from the phvtosterolin. was 
coned, and taken down to drvuess with 2 kg. of crushed 
root. This material was then exhan-tivelv estd. with 
retr. ether, ether, CHCL, AcOEt and finally EtOH. The 
Petr, ether est, yielded 021 g of I and 1.23 kg. of a dark 
brown oD, consisting of the glycerides of palmitic, steanc, 
hgnocene, cerotic, oleic and hnoleic acids. A considerable 
amt. of sitosterol, a small quantity of the glucosidc of 
phvtosterol, m. 146®, and some eery l ale. were isolated 
from the msapomEabJe matter. As the cstn. with Et*0 
Proceeded there sepd. from the solvent a microcryst 
veHowsohd (II), C«7/uiYOr,m 275®. This bitter princi- 
ple is similar to and isomeric with aretolochtc acid isolated 
by Tanous workers from Afferent species of An>toioc(ua- 
vrae, and has been named tsoansidoeiic end II has no 
ileO, OCH.O or enoltc groups but contains 1 active H 
atom. Attempts at acetvlatioa were unsuccessful and II 
does rot react with H.NOH, H-NNHPh or H.NCOXH- 
-*H} and does cot react with Mel. Benrovl3tion gave 
feer-y . wnsidcckic and, CmHuXCU, m. 17D-I*. Me 
tsxsrtsiolixktc end. C.vHjNO,, m 267“ fderompn ), is 
tasteless and unaffected bv refluxing with .Y KOH m 
MeOH for 4 hre , proving it to be an ether and demon- 
strating the lack of a CO H group m n Oxidation of II 
with alt. H O; produced an acid, tn. 164 5*. 

Though Hesse (Arri. pfcxrer. 233, 6M(1S95)) isolated 3 
acids from the roots of .1. ergra baa, no other acids suador 
ro n could be obtained from the roots of .4. or A. -a. n 
Ihe essential on. L S. KreAna Kao, B. L. Manjmmh 
M , ecoa ' , l . h *' The essential od di»- 

b-kite (103 g ) was dried over anhvd MgSO, and rave a 

~*; p> * rs rL val=? • «■» (after aeetylauoa 22.5). The 
03 **»*«“ 3r c carbonyl compds. but no snhsi*nc» 


EMERX 

possessing the phenolic or the lower alkoxy groups. A 
small amt of an oil with the odor of iso vanillin was iso- 
lated Sapon and a sepn of Twitchell’s method showed 
the presence of palmitic and oleic acid>. The remaining 
oil tl30 g ) was fraaionallv distd. under Aminished 
3 pressure into a 1st fraction contg a crvst substance m. 
176* wnh the odor of camphor and 2 main fractions A 
(75g ) . bi ,* KM-o® , and B (15g ),bi 4 125-30* Distn.of 
the colorless fraction A oxer Na gave a mobile colorless 
liquid sesquiterpene, nVarime (11, C\JI*,, b,.* 104-5®, 
d;;0°227, «\? 1 5033, (olV —42217* . liquid mono-HD 
dem. b.^ 12P-S0*. d” 1 0200, *’ D ® 1 5107. I rousted 
attempts to dehydrogenate K bv heating it with Se for 45 
hrs at 2w>-70* The highly viscous pale green otl coa- 
* stunting fraction B gave indications of ketomc structure 
A sola of 60 g of B in excess 95 r (- ale was refluxed with 
excess H.NCO>7HNH,.HCl and AcOXa for 2 fcra. and 
yielded 50 g. of a semiearbazone, CuH»X,0, m. 240®, 
whivh, on dccompn , formed a colorless sesquiterpene 
ketone, wfcrc w (II). CiJI-O, b,.. 11S-20*. d>; 1 0200, 
a’,? 1.5122, [oil? —46.47*. p-ei.*rof4ttev(.«wfMs£r«e, m. 
Ihi 5’, f rfl lutett , m. 167.5*. rsoxi-'c, 

ra. 133®. The residues from fraction B (30 g ) after 
removal of II were distd. and the distillate was fraction- 
ated. Rrdi-tn of the middle fraction gave a rale vellow 
viscous leigat.V'Pcxe e!e., uhrard. CuI/iO, b» I26-S*. dj* 
0 TOl. «\f I 509S, (<sl\f —7219* which did not react 
wnh PhXCO but was partially acetvlated on boding with 
AcOXa and AcsO for 3 hrs. C. R. Adduxall 

Sodium (propyfcnethTlcarbinTl)allTlbarbitcrate, a shert- 
•cfcng hvpnobc. Edward E. Swanson. Pr tv. Sor 
6 Expd. Bid. Med. 32, 1563-5(1935). C. Y. Badev 
Canadian vs. American fine-cured tobacco— comparison 
of chemical constituents and primary prices. John 4V. 
Symons Cue Ciem Mei. 19 , 1259-6 1(19351 .—If 
everything i- taken into consideration the Canadian 
tobacco is efcemicallv eqciv. to the American tobacco 
winch ■adls at twice the price. The percentage eompa>. 
of 5 Canadian and 4 American tobaccos are tabulated. 

XV. H. Boynton 

Chemistry cf the new antimalanals Konrad Funke. 
Piarm. Mi'taisk. 16, 129-31(1935) — A renew. 

H. M. Bcrlage 

Galenical studies. I, Creosote pills. Berta Saiko. 
Piarm. Metaisl 16, 131-3(1935). — Tbe dron'egratioa of 
pdfs and disintegrating agents are discussed. Eleven 
formulas are offered and comments made on the same. 

H. M. Bnrtage 

e Detection of alkaloids in ergot and ergot extracts 
Dragutm Baikovie. Riaww MtKcalsi 16,151-3(1935). — 
h'i;. — Treat 021 g. of the rowder in a tot tube or a small 
flask with 20 ce Et.O eontg. CHiCHO (2-3 drops per It>) 
co.) (I), 1 rc. HjO ard 1-2 drops ofatsixca (II) or Kj.. 
CO» soln. (10*7) (HI) Shake the mixt. \Tgorondv lor 10 
nun. and allow tire Et s O laver to «ep. completely. Draw- 
off carefully 10 cc. of the dear Et>0 layer ( *=’© I g. of 
0 drug) and shake strongly for */, mm. with 2 cc. AcOH 
(30*7)- After clearing sep. the arid alkaloid roln. and 
Underlay carefully with 3-3.5 cc. HSO, (SO *7) , After a 
short time a bice- violet rmg should appear at the zone of 
contact If alkaloids are absent this rone is cdoriesC «• 
not more than rale yellow. Mix the livers and m a few 
min. if alkaloids are present a dark to pale blcs-vioiet 
color appears; if no alkaloids are present the crixt is 
colorless or not mote tbxn pale yellow. _ 

Add to 0.4 g. 10 cc. H-O and 20 cc. of (I) and make alk. 
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with 1 2 drops of l III or (HI) Shake the tmxt for some s Pbarm , and the naive dedicatory verses of the Lodctt 
mm vigorously and allow the Et*0 to sep completely, Pbarm. are given tS.i, 

draw off JO cc of the clear Et-O (= 0.2 g fluidext ) and Communications from the laboratory of the iwun 
treat as aboa e Extract —Dissolve with trituration 02 g Society for the Advancement of Pharmacy, no. 82. 
of the extract, in 10 cc H.O, add 20 cc (I) and make alk Campboras hexamethylentetrammi. H. J. ran lOiflen. 
with 1 2 drops of (II) or (HI) Shake vigorously for Pkarm It triblad 72, 1153-8(1935); cf. C. A. 29,2000 - 
some min and treat the EtjO layer as before The test "Amphotropin" is shown to be the 1 2 and not the 1 1 
will detect 0 05% alkaloids in the drug and ext. and salt of camphoric acid and (CH,)iXi. Directionsare 
0 025% m the flmdextract H M Burlage given for prepg solus, for ampoules. A. W. . axw 

Siaicmchi The tnape dnnk causing obknon Victor Olenm citrcnellae P. A Rowaan. Pkarm. neekoiaa 
\ Reto Pkarm Mcnatsh 16. 155-7(1935).— This 72, 11580935). cf C. A . 29, C359‘— Of 14 samples of 
Mexican dnnk is identified with 3 distinct plants: (1) Ceylon citronella oil purchased w retail drug stores , 


failed to meet the "Schirwnel test" of complete soly. i 
80% EtOH Thu supports R.’s contention (C. A 27, 
6359*) that Ceylon oil is inferior to Java oil A. TV. D. 

Spectrographic investigation of cinchona alkaloids C. 
C van Aiktl and P. van der TVielen Pkarm. IS tethioa 
ntbe 


a txltcifolta (tar mex , Link), the leaves of which 

contain chlorophyll, fats, tannins, dyestuffs, guns, glu- 
cose, starch, traces of a volatile oil and the usual salts but 
apparently no ingredients which give the characteristic 
reactions (these ingredients seem to be formed after fer- 
mentation), (2j the kidney-shaped seeds of Rkynchosta 3 72, J1°3-1208(I935) — Curves of absorption spectra it 
pratca'mia D C , (3) the root -bark of Ptsndia erytknna, ultraviolet are given for total alkaloids of cinchona bark, 

L When I 3 g is taken as a tea it serves as a good dia- for the tartrates of quinine, cinchomdine, qmmdine and 

phoretic larger amts produce a deep sleep. The seeds cinchonine, and for various rants of quinine and c 


sustain besides resins, fats and a gluco*ide, an insd sub- 
stance, piscidin, which is not an alkaloid and is responsible 
for the action of the drug H. M. Burlage 

Ultraviolet capillary analysis of pharmaceutical drags 
Paul Ernst and Alfred Sueber Pkarm SCtmatth 16, 
171-6(1935) — Xfe-CO erts of the drags of the Austrian 
Pharro are prepd as follows Ext. 0.2 g of the drag with 
25 cc pure MeiCO (sp gr 0 79 at room temp ) 21 hrs 
with occasional shaking To 7 cc. of the liquid obtained 


chomdine The curves are so similar that a detn cf 
quinine in the presence of one or more of the other alkaloids 
is not feasible spectrograph! rally Total alkaloids from 
the leaves, however, give a different carve from those of 
the bark A W. D ox 

Phenobarbital injections C J. Blot. Pkarm V.'rri- 
Had 72, 1221-5(1935).— Phenobarbital-Na in aq sola 
decomps spontaneously with sepn of cryst. PhElCHCO- 
KHCONH. A stable soln smtable for ampoules can be 


by decantation add 1 4 cc .V to a 2nd portion prepd by dissolving 10 g phenobarbital and 2 75 g 

add 1 4 cc HiO, to a 3rd portion add 1 4 cc A' AcOH and Et»XlI in a mixed solvent contg 25 g F tOH and 31 t t 
place in cylindrical tubes with duims of 2 cm a suSaent glycerol dJd tolOOcc. This soln can be heated to CO-5 
*"it of these rants to occupy heights of 3 2 cm Dip without derompn. A W. Dot 

n the b quids strips of filter paper (l‘/icm X28cm)toa s Preparation of infusions, decoctions and macerations m 
depth of 2 cm and allow to stand for 1 hr., remove, dry accordance with the D A B VI, by the aid of the "Stntrax" 
and exam under the lamp. In a table the capillary ptc- apparatus of Schott & Gen . Jena Atrmuller. A potk 
lures of the 3 types of so Ins for 141 drugs are described Zt * 50, 1254-5(1335) —An illustrated article showing the 
wh.ch might serve as a means of detg the identity and use of this app when working condurango, ipecac, as- 
putty of these drugs H M. Burlage chona, etc. W. O E 

The evaluation of the medicinally used tarmin bearing Examination cf sterilized surgical dressmgs Ernst 
drags O Dafert and M Fleischer. Pkarm Mmatik Deusseti. A polk Zlg 50,1453-4(1935). — A commentary 

16, 185-90(1935) — A review or the methods proposed for on the D A B specifications TV. O. E 

the qua! and quant, exann. of these drugs One hundred 6 German drag plant in the part and present Hubert 
and one references II. M. Burlage Tollmen Dent Hnlpfjimr. ( A potk Zlz 50, 1366) 12, 

Pharmaceutical action of aromatics and volatile oils 89-91(1935) — An address Tt . O F 

Josef Angustm RiecksUrf-Ind. 10, 157-8(1935).— The Scheele Addendum I O Zekert Pkarm itonatak 

■ ion and use of fenchone, benzyl ale , fenchy I ale .anisic 16, 119-20(1935) — A personal record of Scbeele, < 


acid, C.H,0,, anise oil, anethole, menthol, mustard oil, 
angelica root ml, a pi ole, amber, antbramlic acid and us 
derivatives. Atlas cedar oil and Am i«oralenanate in 
pharmaceuticals are discussed H XI Burlage 

Hew procedures m the chemistry cf aromatics. A 
Lewmson RifckstaJ-lxd. 10, 160-3(1935), cf C A 
29,8228’ — A review dealing with aldehydes If M B 

History of cosmetics in recent tunes A Hanenstein. 
RurcknaJ-lKd. 10. 171-2(1935); ef C. A. 29, 8228’. 

H if Burlage 

Chemical and physiologi"* ~ * — “ J - 

of A com turn napellos L 


firmed by Jacob Berzelius, dealing with the essential adds 
ol tartar H M. Burlage 

Modem view points and methods for the examination of 
tmetures A. Xlayrhofer. Pkarm ifmatih 16, 1W-1S 


(1935). — A review with 34 references 11. M. Burlage 
Experience and accompLshment in drag testmg. Benuo 
Scbwenke Pkarm Zer.'ralkoUe 76, 529-33, 548-53 
(1935) —An address TV. O. E. 

Preparation cf gray mercery talre TV. Poethke and K- 
II Baser. Pkarm Zew/rc/iuffg 76, 533-5(1335).— The 
«, bon of the alkaloids explanation of Burgess (C. A. 28, 5609*) relative to the 
, van Brcmhorst Pkarm. reactions taking place in producing this prepn. t> criticized 
-Physiol^standarduation jby p. and B to the effect that what actually takes place m 


UtriUad 72, 1036-6811085)- _ 

A, *~* cot check with the chem detn of total ” making the salve mveirts superficial oxidation ofVhe Hg 

alkaloid, since aconitine w more active than aconme A by the HA followed by conversion of the II gO thus 

cnem i^thod is proposed which is based on detn of BzOH formed Into a fatty acid salt of Hg, the Utter thereupon 
liberated from the a com tine by sapon of the mixed alia- functioning as rnralnfier. TV. O. E 

“" < *J . Dt . lCTloratlon acomte, however, cannot be Detecton of eucalyptus off m pme-needle extract. B 

-- t °. H . lnetho<1 5tGcg lfc g spontaneous deootnpn does Stempel Pkarm ZerttralkaP.e 76. 547(1935) —With 
not proceed beyond the benzoytacomne stage Tmetures adulterated samples any Double increase in d . As content, 
lira?". 1 !; , lf ,fc .- acidified with or particclarly isolation of enealyptol (cneofc) from the 

lU-i so that the final pererjate has a of 5— 9 steara-distd product and formation of the rfibroenirlr. 


^ AW. Dox 

Our Dutch Pharmacopeias W. F Darms Pkarm 
WtekiLU 72, 107»-110m9S5> — Historical A chrono- 
logical lux i» given of national Pharmacopeias from the 
Uansh of 1772 to I be Jngodavie of 1933. and of the local 
Un*cn Pharmacopeias from that of Amsterdam m 1635 to 
. ? nic ** n 131 1*^ and their subsequent editions 
e quoted from the c4d Amsterdam 


home obsolete recipes ai 


therelrom are wrongly indicative of the addn of 
eucalyptns oil to the ext. TV. O E 

Barr— Cert Lnckow. Pkarm. ZfrttralhaSe 76, £64-5 
( 1935J — The dereloproe-t of this system of areoeietnr 
measarenient u d trussed in connection tnth the inaccura- 
cies inherent therein, and certain suggestions are offered fee 
improvement of the system. Tt'. O. E 

Use and detection of saponin in German pharmiceutxil 
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preparation*. Walter Meyer. Phnrm frntralMf 76, 1 Cj» r f om 
r,77KAm IA), —The pretmi, particularly treated In thl* Mtek /1m -»■ /Mm, 

rfnriituon are FrmtFm ofei Jrcorf* aWJi eompotiffi (Ml- amygdnlln 
Ian) and Hriipm griajaroli romp. {(Vuikslin) Which con- 
tain 0 I A) 2% pure white saponin The reason* for the 
introduction and ti*e of fhh Moor! poivm in prepni of the 
aUve elnraefer are eomidered at great length 


Arno VVli/e vt T u/id Harry 

. . . 107. r/rMV»( I'M'j). Com. 

found to contain 2 moll, of water of rryttn 
-In contrail toff mol* ,ai reported in the literature. The 
hydrolytic convenient of atnygdalm ha* l>een confirmed 
I'nxyme (emuhin) and dil and convert ft to JfCW, Jlrlf 
and glucose Alkalies caitv it* decompn Into amygds* 
Hair aHd nod Niti. Coned IfCJ forming amygdabolc 


rt*tVre'ioroduct*»«Drototype*forthe*ynthetleproduc. , and and Nil, a* Intent, ertnryprodurt* hydrolyre* amyir- 

poo 17 t — An addrc-i W O F purity and r|timlily of the amygd.lmm and produced 

Homroosthle «««.tIon. VII Occurrence of vita- during the alk hydrolysis may hr mdircctly mean. red by 


Homeopathic preparation* VII Occurrence 
min C A Kuhn and O fv Infer /'Mem /tninltuiOf 
76, r,17 |tt(l f rt'i) Iteferenee I* made to Tattlier » pro- 
eed (ire for the detection of thn vifimin m varloni Itomeo- 
fell hie prepn* (cf ( A 29,JW7S ( J W O I* 

Pomettlc AaperuJa *nd Galium apeeJe* in popular medl- 
cine Karl Meyer Phnrm Zlg *>. M» »« »W) f| p 

Stabilization and sterilization of tolutlona In pharma- 
ceutical practice l[ f'vhonl.rrnnrr Phnrm / H M, 
V,| 3, 07C, cf £ /< 29,1771* The ariwie 

deal* f-tentially with varion* mean* for the successful 
treatment of perHiaMr pharmaccutleal soln* by the af>y>!i- 
catton of live «team or the addn of preservative* tike 
nipagin, mpT-ol, etr W O I' 

Production of liquor afumlnll acetic! A Phifer 
Phnrm. Ztg f,0, trt4 BflAV*) - Hie chelu reaction* 
operative tn the production of tbi* prepn a* carried out in 
different countries and under 2 different nrocedu re* are 
discussed in eonneetion with approved method* for evalu- 
ating the finished product W O V 

Hitpo medlcatu* If i’aitvh Phnrm 7tg M» I/O 4 
(I'H'i) —-The evaluation of medarml v»np I* cmvaeret I 
from the *t*ndpoint of the !> A It Vl.fnoreparlirtilirly 
with respect to It* content of free alkali W. O. F 
Method* of On meaaurement and their *ppIIcatlon In 
pharmacy, K*ft HAH Phnrm Ztg P.0. Hat'/ 7. 1012- 

Kflfir.). W O V 

A new unlvercal camera mlero*cope In pharmaceutical 
practice. A, .‘laJmony-KaMten Phnrm. /At, W>, 1027 0 
(l'n.l). — A new and novel mlrrovopic app »* illustrated 
and deaenlied W. O F, 


of Wff. Idler* ted Amygdalinic aefd may lie 

Iv.hted tiy deiompg It* It* *-*lt with an rare** of Uflfl,, 
neutnhring with basic Jeid cnrUonate, and then dcrompg 
the «ol I'l* aniygdilirute to free the amygdihnle and 
Atnygdihn exert* It* action olivioml y only to the extent, 
i in amt and apeed, of it* hydrolysis to JfCM and flrff 
Thl» effert, previously of»v-rvrd (n higher anim*I* (verte- 
brate*) and particularly In plant eater*, hat now been 
demon*! rated also for tlie rrusta/ran daplmi* In 2% and 
4% *>! n* of amygdahn in culture, wifer dtnlfi w** only 
oirvrved, a* a nile, after Iff to 2t hr* , flu* wa* due, no 
doutit, to the alow hydrolytic action tiy digeativr enrytne* 
riiel**.*tlvr, cramp, narcotic and fit*! act Ion of ffCN »m 
daplmi* wa* readily oi nerved In a 2% ctittiire lf,0 soln of 
1 amyrthhn, hydrolyzed f/y the addn of rrnttlvn ff 0 1 
emuitin wa* added, death occurred in all (14) animal* in 00 
to 70 min , If normal daplmn then placed into the 
very name *«,In.died within DOtohOnerond*. tin* wa* due, 
no dofitit, to the pre*encc of ncnminlaterl IICM If 1% 
emufaion wa* adder! to the 2% am^grfafin «oln in ruftiirc 
water, the animal* (14) dierl within f* to 7 nun , *howing 
the marked »ymf>tomi charirferhlir of uoivming of JICN 
j Itrlt appear* only comparatively Inrmie**, a* reported in 
•otne reference* of the Jiferafure, when quickly oxidized In 
the liorty to lienzoic arid Otherwise, nltviou*ly through 
partial »/,tn of cell lipoid*, it will caiiv toxic effect* of 
rtxrrrnl*, «pa*mlc and drprr»-crf hre* thing and death of 
ratanpon oral niImim*tration of .1 Arc per kg, and mihcii* 
taneout fperlloneal) injection of ff rc, per kg. of hotly wt. 
In a 0ft|% «r,|n. In culture water, after like »ymptomx, 
daphnla died within I to 2 hr*, although the animal* |n- 


Raeferlofoglcil evtfuatfrm of modern foothp**te* F A var!*My recovered from inillif parify*i* or cramp* when 


Maler. Phnrm Zt? B0, 1041-2(100 A) —The reault* oli- 
fa/ned in a *er/e* of comparative te«t« are reported which 
arc rated, to *liow the liaeferirj value nf tonthpn*te*. 

W. O. F 

Evaluation of th* adxorptlve upatltv nf medicinal char- 
co»l» 1 mil fitarkenitem anti Itrrlwig fjingecker .Set- 
rntt/t Phnrm. 6, fl -'/'?( I'l VI) —The tt*e and importance of 
tin* product a* applied during the pa*t century and at 
prc*ent in varioti* cmmtrle* are «h*ct)~v-d In connection 
with exptl, data olitalned in the evaluation of different 
com. brand* of medirlnil rharcrxil* W. O. F 

Krilaadon of rhuhnrh. f.. ftrr^-ntfiafer. SrUnlin 
Phnrm A, 'iinoiDe— It li *hown that the offieial fiwf«* 
method of evaluation Ji completely worthfe** 

„ . W. O. II 

rfew stabilized antidote applicable In lnto*lc*tlona with 
ol'ITi metal* Caalmir flir/yzowakl. Srimtui Phnn 
;* ; 7(FlT») — "Anthlotum metallorrmt” I* prepd 
follow* Rod 2 J. of dt«td, U,n I min. To Vt the (/quid 
add immediately 2 g. pure NaOH (free from IV and 6»), 
v '. [, h SfiS prrvtou*Iy hut. Iiled through a «ti*pen*lon 
of CaCOj fn HiO, In the other | of If/) di*-olve at f/)‘* 2 
g of the pure*! MgCI, and 2'. g Naff CO, Alter coding 
»/Id t he »,nd *o(n to the !<f and finiKyxar. the *ofn*. tfm* 
mixed with Jf.H at a temp, of -2*to-3*. Tlu-anthlote 
lI " 1 Vtnp, in cdorlet*. 


the wdn wa* ex|>ceieil tc» air and oxidation In « very thin 
layer. In concm. of 0.1 % (onppror. 0 H% 11/ ff ntUttet - 
H«0 viln* the animal* were conifilrlely paralyzed within 
fi to 20 xerrmdt, depcnrling upon the conen. Amygdilime 
aeld, ahnwrng no marked lotlrlty to daphnla aribtnrrged 
in a 0^1% vdn for *everal hr*., rauxed paralytli and deatli 
tnZ%enncn within M tn f/l min. Ammonia, In nmf*. of 
the lethal oral do*r rrported for cat* (0 2 r » gm per kg ), 
' alto oroved fatal to n e«t villi Ihe tumninm, 


*terlli7e,| |,r,t | te* of I2A rc c, parity, rlA-rd with "red", 
previomty waahed ruhte*r atopper*, «rurely tie, I an ,| 
paratorte/j. The primarily co(orfra* *oln. atinuld finally 
arqinre a lemon yellow color, indicative of the de*| r ed 
W i t Ihr *J rr,l 5 r »* "f th>i v»J n i* «trJi that IV) <~r 
ct vVn r . a 4 ,,, ‘r- ' ,, , r 'f , y r "ng I g. of sill, lull ,te ml,, ||* 
I,/* 11 *'' Control d*#a — - 


a!*o prrrved f a r al ton r.at, with Ihr progrri-.ivr xymptomiof 
(!) inerraaed accretion of saliva, (2) tetanic *pa*ma or 
ronrntxlona, follmvrd Iry (.1) coma and (4) death 
within one-haff hr. Added In ronen of 0 I cc (28%) to 
10 cc culture water, Nil* canard in-tantaneou* death, m 
one quarter that conen , erampt, nephyxia nod death 
within U) to (/) seeondi. /-Mandelic arid, while raining 
only temporary n-arcou*, depre*-iott of the reajnration ami 
hr lent in Phnrm. 6, g twltrhing of the fiod y of rat*, upon stil»rtifanrous (t,rr|- 
” ' toneal) ndmlnUfration of 1 g per kg showed definite 

pfiydot, effert* in somewhat higher conen* upon tfaplim t, 
plaeed In sttelt *o|n* Partial paralysis of tiic digeauvc, 
respiratory and circulatory systrjtn may lx- observed 
within n few mm , death within (e*s tlnn an hr In fre-sidy 
made w.tn*. of 0 21 to 0 27% soln*. In a day-old solo 
the characteristic symptom and ife-uli are delayed, in 
higher conen* (0>1 toO t>7%) death occurred within n few 
to n nmt arcctrtlhg to the conm. of tin- freth roln 

W. O (»ie**ler 

Separation of atrychnlne from cinchona alkaloid*. (%. 
F. Mallory and I’ctrr Val.rr, Jr. Am. J. Phnrm. 107, 
IHO-MOIM). — The combined nlk ihdd* are obtained and 
Purified In the tint tt manner (ry rxfn from nlk *ofn , then 
by field and in turn ngdii from alk viltt. Tin* purified 


lilochemfxtry ofa mvldsfln “(WilTT''}*' W \ ° , rr,, '' f " r » obtained fit final form in n Itxu'r, Pytrx lm iter 
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add 3 cc of distd HrO, heat cntra small hole in the 1 which will caw all of the I to pass into the distillate. 

- • • • - ’ Rinse the condenser tube and filter the distillate and the 

washings to rcmiAe /ally acids. Make acid with HNO, 
and ppt with AgNOi Vi. T. H. 

E lamina ti cm cl rubbed spearmint vv . A T>. Markweij 

and A. I Cross Analyst 60, 747-8(1935). — Spearmint, 
which has been dried and rubbed to pass through a sieve, 
is sold in packet form for culinary use. The adulteration 
. with Atlanthui tlandulnsa has been mentioned but it u 
length of 2 shown here that the appearance of some portions of dried 
spearmint under the microscope is very similar to that of 
the striated epidcmis of Atlanthui. The analyst, there- 
fore, as a result of microscopic tests, is liktly to report 
adulteration when the sample is really pure. W. T. H. 

Anafyus of essence of cumin S babetay and L. raj- 
fray Ann chim anal chirn appl 17, 289(1935); cf 
C A 27, 5144 — The method previously described is un- 


sleam bath with const stirring with a glass rod for at 
least 10 min , replacing with a small amt of addnl. water 
that which was evapd. Thu heating mil soften the 
afkafoidal residue and allow the water to take up the 
strychnine and just so much of the cinchona alkaloids In 
this manner the ratio of strychnine to cinchona alkaloids is 
boosted to nearly equabty of each Cool and filter through 
a \ try small paper filter placed in a 1 -in glass funnel, hav- 
ing the filter paper when folded cut down to a lengtf 
not over one half in Insert in a funnel, wet with water 
and pour through this the alkaloidal soln , allowing it to 
go into a VJ cc Pyre* beaker Vi ash the filter paper with 
i cc of distd water and evap the soln to dryness in the 
steam bath by inserting into a hole of the bath by means 
of beaker tongs After evapn the residue will usuatly be 
t white and cryst If any strychnine is present 


udl a 


of this cryst material will readily show up by 3 changed The reaction, however, does not take place 


directly Cumaldchyde first nacts with benzyl ale. t 
form btnzaldehydc and cumic ale. and it is the benzalde- 
hyde, rather than cumaldchydc, which reacts with the 
KOH used in the analysis W.T.II* 

Critical solution temperature in alcohol of castor ou 
Doris Anderson Sot Chem Ini. Victoria, Proc. 34, 
0I4-Ii5(lfi35) —In the standard Ifntish methods for fest- 
mg the punly of castor oil, the soly. in ale, is required 
4 The test is a delicate one and the so-called critical soln 
temp varies greatly wilh slight variations in the d of the 
ale. used. As a result of tl.is, some pure samples of castor 
oil will not pass this requirement of the Rntish Pharm. 

W. T. H 

Patty alcohol sulfonates In cosmetics Josef Augustin 
Am Perfumer 31, 79-81(1035). P-H- 

Recent investigations of digitalis glueoxide* A. Stoll 


any of the principal color tests for strychnine The 
following is an example of a digesiion and ettn. of strych- 
nine from colloidal protein material into 100 cc. of horse 
saliva which was of a very thick gelatinous consistency 
were incorporated by heating with ale and then driving off 
the ale before digestion, the following drugs: one '/i» 
grain strychnine sulfate hypodermic tablet, 0JXI017 g 
morphine alkaloid, (1,3 gram of caffeine alkaloid, 0 2 gram 
of quinine sulfate The entire amt was digested for 6 4 
hrs with 15% by wt of H-SO, by strong vigorous reflux- 
ing The strychnine, caffeine and quinine were recovered 
by the usual extn processes for these drugs, the caffeine 
and quinine being extd completely, as put in the soln 

W C Gaessler 

Determination of the carbonyl group in camphor, men- 
thone,pulegone,citralandfurfur*lwitli2,4-dim!rophenyl- 

bydrazine L Sooas Vrnals Anal acad nac farm , CAem -Z/g 59,’ 7?3-G{1035) ; cf. C.Tl. 29, 75M*. 

Madrid) 1935, 1. A nates farm, btoouim , SutA 6, M 5 r 

1 1935) —The hydrazonca form readily and are very 
in»l in water-ale milts The reagent is especially 
suitable for the quant analysis of perfumes and simitar 
P"P“ L E Gilson 

Pharmaceutical and commercial chanlmoogra oils A 
Chalmeta and C Chalmeta Farm mod 44, 63(1935): 

Annies farm hoquim , Supl 6. 75(1935) — I-harmacopeta uw 

descriptions should include Dymock’s reaction for identifi- 6 hectare of this plant gives 10-30 tons of green material, 
a ' l °? " o ” J 4842-1 4888 The upper limit for [a] cottlg 25~U/> kg of oil per hectare or 20-fit) kg. of anr- 


E, II 

Manufacture of ammonia cal smelting salts A, G 
Arend. Perfumery Essenl. Oil Record 26, 331-3(193 j). 

Anethole, V. A, Vuishenskil Pull Applied Botany, 
Genetics Plant Breeding (U. S S R ),Ser.A,,Vo I4,1.3-fi 
11934 ). — Ileracleum lehmannianum Bge was analyzed and 
the ethereal oils were found to contain 80% anethote _ A 


and the lower limit for free acid should be removed 

, , L F. Gilson 

Chaulmoogra oil and its antdeprosy product* Andrea 
£®" d ‘ m J‘ cunza . ! a,m - 12], 3, 04-71, 97-100, el tea 
'""J Practically all the known compds and denvs of 
Ihcchauimoogra oil acids arc described L E. Gilson 
Pharmaceutical preparations of corns, turn Cnstoforo 
Masmo Scienzafarm |2J, 3. 72-80935).— Fluidcxts, of 
equisetum contain little or no Si The expressed juice and 
miusions of the fresh plant contain sol. Si compds , proba- 
p’ITL , L. P. GiLson 

bismuth compounds in therapy. Tomaso Cessi 
Scienza farm [2], 3, 78-89(193'). — A review, with 80 
' r ?T‘?. c L P Gilson 

Colloidal chemistry in pharmacy Giuseppe Corazza 
setenza farm I2J.J, 119-32 .etseq (1935) —The properties 
of various typesof colloidal solns are discussed 

, , I. F Gilson 

Analysis of turpentine liniment T. McLachlan 
Analyst 60, €85(1935) — J n distg with steam for the 
purpose of removing tirrpentme and camphor, frothing is 
liktly to cause trouble but can be overcome by adding DA 
ml of sirupy 11,1*0, j er 50 g of liniment W T, H, 
Analyxi* of iodine ointments F. V, . Edwards, E B 


p a tr V. * - »>- jAjwarus, l. o i nj; the substance isolated from J is camerene ill 

V.eirh rh'^tl ®°* 747-8(1935) — 5 from thatof 11 xs tsocamerene (IV). Ill turns to IV, 


cmttg 2S-UX) kg 

thole The plant residues may be used for silage for 
mal feed J- J°^ e _ 

The chemistry of the cardiac glueoside* Robert C 
riderfiild Chem. Per. 17, 187-249(1935) —A review 
Louise Kelley 

Steroutator* Kirby P. Jackson. Chem Rev 17, 
251-92(1935). — A review. Louise Kelley 

Odorous principle of lignum aloe Kmzo Kafuku ai 
Nobutoshi Ichikawa J Chem. Soc Japan 5d, 1155-C3 
(1933) — Powd lignum aloe obtained from Aputlana 
agallocha Roxb is extd with ale.; the yield is 48% 
Sapon of the ext and steam distn gave Ijenzylacetone (I) 
and a monoketone (II), Cull *JD,, whose scmicarbazone at 
1CO-2*. From the residue of sapon of the ate. ext , the 
presence of hydrocinnamic acid and a cryst aad, CivHit- 
e Or, m 103*, was confirmed A sesquiterpene ale. which 
gives the odor of lignum aloe is sepd I and II are proba- 
bly formed during the sapon K Kitsuta 

Essentia] oil of Lantana camara L II and III. Kmzo 
Kafuku, Tessaku Ikeda and Chuta Hata /, Chem. Soc 
Japan S6, 1184-91(1935). cf. C. A 28, 4175' — The 
earlier report indicated that sesquiterpene fraction of the 
oil contained a caryophyllene type (I) and a cadinenc type 
rrr ' ' the substance isolated from I is camerene fill) and 


Veigh out 2 g of the well mixed ointment into a- .. 
eapsule which can be prepd by cutting off the bottom of a 
test tube Add a little pumice powder aud introduce the 
> a T f! 1,4 content* into 100 ml of strong JbSO, in a 
4 rt-ml, distg flask which is connected with an air con- 
.'^ r ,- , , 7 1 n Wl '!' \ bo!b -‘ u ^ dipping under 50 ml of 
UlLZ IA 1 <Thnd«- Heat and distd slowly At first 
HI and SO, come off chiefly. Gently bod tor 3-4 hr* 


dated from cadi new 

of m With O, gives 

HCHO and acetone, indicating that III contain* CH» 
and Me,C groups The nonvolatile residue contains 
mecinic acid Oxidation of IV gives only HCHO but ijj 
acetone, this may he the change of the Me, C group inH* 
to Me(CII, )C group in order to give an isomer I*- 
Const* (bw>, hi, d}*, n'J, MR, a’,') of III and I> 10 
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order named are: 263“, 253°; 121—2°, 110—11*; 0.9056, 1 
0.8942; 1.500,1.4925; 66.25,66 41; +6.74’, -1121°. 

V has no conjugated double bond as it is not reduced by Na 
and AmOH. Oxidation with O, gives small amt. of HC- 
HO and acetone. Nonvolatile residue gives Ag salt, 
Ci«HuO»Ag. Oxidation with KMnO, gives hexahydro- 
meDophamc acid , m 179-181 .5“ . These facts give a due 
that the structure of V must be either VI or VII. 


(Vi) /\ (vn) 

V b, 126-8’, d” 0 9155, ntf 1 5050, M R 6609, V-HC1 
m 105 5-6 5’, V-HBr m 123-4’, V-HI t 

NOC1 m 94-6’ t „ - 

Newer information on local anesthetics Guy H 
Effingham. Brit. Denial J 59, 193-205(1935) -No 
anesthetic is of more general use than ethocmne (pro- 
caine) . The synergizing effect of K sulfate and methylene 
blue should be investigated further Anescfietic sofas, are 
usually acid and aikalmuation to a degree approximating 
that of living serum has been shown to be very desirable 
A naturally alk. salt should be used whenever possible. 

Frances Krasnaw 

The constituents of Chinese drag, hsi-hsin, Asarum 
Sleboldi, Miq T Q Chou and J. H Chu Chinese J 
Physiol. 9, 261-6(1935) —The essential oil of this drug 
contains the following constituents a small amt of erg 
add not identified, pmene, a phenol, m. 110°, forming 
an acetate, m. 129-130’ and a bentoate, m. 124’, a 
ketone whose semicarbazone m. 182’, and methyl eu- 
genol. From the nonvolatile resinous matter obtained by 
extn there has been isolated a well-crystd neutral princi- 
ple, having a mol. formula CmII»Oj, m. 124° and with a 
specific rotation —130*. It contains no methoxyl groups 
and does not react with Ac,0 and phenylhydrazine. 

L. A. Maynard 

Emetine camphosulfonate. Carlos A. Grau Bull, 
sci. pharmacol. 42, 452-0(1935). — The prepn. of campho- 


Assay for phenol in official preparations. Gfenn L. 
Jenkins and Melvin F. W. Dunker. J. Am. Pharm. 
Assoc. 24, 840-2(1935).— The following method stud- 

ied: introduce a sample contg. about 0.04 g. PhOH into a 
glass-stoppered flask, dil., add 30 cc. of 0.1 N Roppe- 
schaar’s soln., rinse down the neck of the flask, quickly 
introduce 5 cc. HC1, shake vigorously at intervals dunng 
5-10 mm , add 5 cc. 20% KI soln., taking care to avoid 
loss of Br vapors, shake vigorously for 3-5 min , add 1 cc. 
CHClj and titrate with 0.1 iV NatSjOj. Glycerite of 
phenol and phenolated soln. of I can be assayed directly 
by this method after ddn. without sepg. the PhOH. 
Camphorated phenol, phenolated oil and ointment of 
PhOH can be assayed satisfactorily after extn. of the 
PhOH with H|0 The method of assay for ointment of 
PhOH proposed for inclusion in the U. S. P. XI is subject 
to variations due to the volatility of the constituents of the 
;. 114-45°, V- 3 ointment base A. Papineau-Couture 

K. Kitsuta A chemical study of sulfur ointment. Lewis C. Britt. 

J. Am. Pharm Assoc. 24, 854-6(1935). — The following 
method has been devised and found workable: gently boil 
1 g of the ointment with 50 cc. of 10% KOH till the lard 
is sapond and the S converted in KtS (about 30 mm.) , add 
SO cc. of ffjOi soln , digest 30 ana slightly below bothag. 
aadify slightly with SO, -free HO, heat to boding, cool, 
filter, wash and det S in the filtrate by pptn. with BaCI, 
Exaran. of a no. of com samples of S ointment indicated a 
tendency on the part of retail pharmacists to substitute 
petroleum for benzomated lard. A. Papineau-Couture 
Report on (the assay of) drags Arthur E. Paul. 
/. Assoc Official Agr. Chem. 18, 509-15(1935), cf. C. A. 
28, 6527* — A brief discussion of the reports of the associ- 
ate referees. A P.-C. 

Report on (the determination of) tetrachloroethylene. 
G. M. Johnson. J Assoc Official Agr. Chem. 18, 519-20 
(1935), cf. C. A. 28, C328’.— The previously described 
method was studied collaborate ely on a simple contg. 
51.24% C,C1» and approx. 25% each of liquid petrolatum 
and cleo resin aspidium. The results were in excellent 
agreement with the amt. actually present, and adoption of 
the method as tentative is recommended. A. P.-C. 

Report on (the analysts of) mercurials. Wm. C. Ca- 
vett. J. Assoc. Official Agr. Chem. 18, 520-1(1935); 


sulfonic acid is described. Emetine base should be prepd. 0 cf. Deal, C. A . 28, 0527* — The ointment base interferes 


from the pure HCl salt. Most com salts contain up to 3% 
cephaeline which is about 3 times as toxic as emetine 
The camphosulfonate is prepd by mixing a solo of 14 128 
g. emetine with 13 67 g camphosulfonic acid in EtOH and 
evapg. The thick sirup is dild to 1 1. and filled asepti- 
cally into ampoules. The effect in amebiasis is quite satis- 
factory ; the toxicity is •/, of that of the HC1 salt causing a 
far better tolerance. _ A. E Meyer 

The question of assaying ergotocine, the new ergot princi- 
ple. Edward E. Swanson, Chester C. Hargreaves and K. 
K. Chen. J. Am. Pharm. Assoc. 24, 835-9(1935) — 
Thirty-five lots of ergotocine were compared by 6 methods 
of testing: the isolated rabbit uterus, the U. S. P. cock's 
comb, the polarimetnc, the colorimetric, the postpartum 
dog s uterus and the postpartum human uterus methods. 
VV ith a few exceptions the results by the different proced- 
ures appear to confirm one another, Ergotocine may oe 
assayed by the isolated rabbit uterus method, supple- 
mented by the clinical method. Polarimetnc and colon- 
metrm tests may furnish preliminary information concern- 
ing the punty of the product, but should always be con- 
firmed by physiol, and clinical expts. In the light of our 
present knowledge the U. S. P. cock's comb method is not 
sp. enough for the assay of ergotocine, and the Broom- 
'-lart method is entirely useless for this purpose. 

tv—,— . .. _ _ A - Papineau-Couture 

Drag extraction. V. The extraction 0 f belladonna 
flJceroUc menstrua. Wm. J. Husa and Louis 
Magid, j Am Pharm. Assoc. 24, 839-10(1935); c f. 
C. A. 29, 7582’. — Percolation expts. with glycerolic 
alSwf 1 “ d,cat * d /Jjat glycerol retards the extn. 0 f 
alkaloids from belladonna root. The retardation , s 
lna 1 as j ne concn - of llycerol and with de- 
ceasing concn. of ale. A. Papineau-Coutu re 


with the detn. of Hg in mild mercurial ointment according 
to U. S. P. directions. The following method, which was 
studied collaborative!^, gave satisfactory results, and its 
adoption as tentative is recommended: mix the ointment 
thoroughly with a glass rod avoiding contact with metals, 
to 1 g weighed into an Erlecmeyer flask add 20 cc. H,0 
and 20 cc. UNO,, beat gently over a small flame till red 
, fumes cease to evolve, cool, decant the aq. soln. from the 
ointment base into a separator, wash the ointment base 
repeatedly with 50-cc. portions of HjO till all the Hg is 
removed, decanting the washings into the separator, shake 
with 50 cc. EtjO, transfer the aq soln. to an Erlenmeyer 
flask, wash the Et,0 with 3 X 10 cc. HiO till the Hg is 
removed, add the washings to the flask, add 3 cc. of ferric 
NH, sulfate indicator soln., and titrate with 0.1 AT NH»- 
CNS. A. Papineau-Couture 

i Report on microchenucal methods for (the identification 
of) alkaloids. C. K. Glycart. J. Assoc. Official Aer. 
Chem. 18, 521-3(1935); ci. C A . 23, C527 T . — A 5% AuCl, 
aq soln is a suitable microchem. reagent for the identifica- 
tion of homatropme, hyoscyamme and scopolamine, the test 
being carried out by adding 2 drops of reagent to 1 drop of 
approx. l%_soln. of the alkaloid, examg. microscopically 
and comparing with the crystals produced by known alka- 
loids. Atropine forms no cryst. ppt. with AuCl,, 

_ .... A - Papineau-Couture 

Report on microckemical methods lor (the identification 
of) synthetics. Irwin S. Shupe. J. Assoc. Official Aer 
Chem. 18, 523-5(1935), cf. C. A. 28, 6527*.— In pre- 
liminary work on acetanilide and acetophenetidine several 
reagents were found that produced crystals with PhNH 
sulfate and phenettdine sulfate, their products of hydrolysis* 
but the crystals showed considerable resemblance an/rf.ri 
not serve to differentiate PhNH, from acetophenetidine 
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K 5 *r HgCfe *q wahi rves fanlv characteristic crystals 1 
wvh c*-iJ~f.'-T*r, bat tbcv are rather s - mil a r to thcw 
pvra hr sstrpv'me; Married rcagnr* (5 g Cclj n I'-tr 
H-O cnntg € g RI' produces mare charac*enstic trials 
wi*h fuma-’rv’-ine in sad sole.. bet is not *o won as 
HfC 3 » *rfn The gcnc-al xui-roche-" reason** prodjer 
no ppts. with ?.*-C*HJ?TI v -VO-'- ‘ on treating an alb 
«sia of the wpd in h HQ to liberate the free nit'O- 
rbrnal ^-branched c tir ap d plate* are firmed The limit r 
nf cer-s hnT is a roar-", of abli-t 1 5 i*l CiH.OH(N(k'.. mt 
which smgie rectangular pls*e* are formed, but the be*t 
results arr pbtr, .ued at a concn of 1 1 W and with a 1 *? 

H Cl *•>’" In ever* case comparison should le made wi* h 
a control of the ptre svnthetic treated m the same war. 

A rapmeau-Criuture 

Report on the determination of) fcvpopho*nh,1e5 (in 
pharmaceutical preparations''. Hcurv R Pond J 
-Isiv (KoaJAr C*e*r IS, 52VG(1‘>35) ; cf C.A.2S,-. 
oST - * — Further «*udv of the detn of hvpophosphitc* tr 
red croon cf HgClj to HgiCl, showed that the method as 
unsatisfactory, the highest results ©Vamed l*mg onlv 
50*7 of theoretical Oridatnn with standard I srfn and 
titration of the excess I wiJi standard Na-^-Oj par tn- 
cem2s*cn* results. CnDabarstree stud v nf the oxidation 
of hvpophosphite to phosphate bv boTing arh UNO;, 
an -h sutweqnent pp*n nf the phosphate, supplemented be 
the detn of Ca in Ca trpopbosphite, pivc mtedactcirT 1 
results, recoveries ranpn g from fW 42 to 102 35 *7 far 
100 57*71 bv FiOi pptn , and from oo^y-, to 101 -20'7 far. 
100 17*7) bv Ca detn A. Fapimau-Couturr 

Report on (the determination of) santanm Harrr J 
Fisher. J.Aisoc Of.nelAr Ckrm 18.K2p- 52(1Q3‘.' — 
The method of Fernandez and Soaas (C. 4 24. 4414. 
5053) g-vus satudaetarv results on pure sactonm, for the 
detn of san'omn m chocola'e mists it pees high results, , 
that are not due to the presence of excess reagent remain- ' 
mg in the ppt- Correct results can l>e obtained bv w ash- 
ing but the fat with petr. ether sstd with santonin and 
then extg the santonin with C.H,, evnpg the wins’, 
taking up the residue xn ale , and treating with drni’to- 
phecTlb vdraane ; the present tentatirr K O A C- met hod 
gives slightlv high results on choetdate mists , but it is 
doubtful whether the increased mvm acr obtainable bv the 
modi5ed Fernandez and Soaas method is peat eaonch to i 
recommend its adoption in place of the present method 
which is much less tune-consuming The following 
method was developed for the detn of santonin in *sn- 
tomea’ state 6 g of pound sample fcir S fcrs with 100 rv 
CiHi, filter, state the filtrate rigorouslv for 5 mm with 
55 ce of SScKa COjsoln^ discard the aq la'or, centnfuce 
the CJI, soln , filter, evap 50 cc to drvncss, tate up xn 
CO cc. satd. Bi(OH'„ beat to bculmc and then for 10 mm 
on a steam bath, filtrr, cool, add C cc dd HQ (2 + 1), 
ext with 23, 13, 10, 10 and 5 re. of CJJCL, fdrmng each 
portion through a pledget of co*ton, evap to drvncss. 
dissolve m 25 cc warm ale , add 50 cc of 1*7 2,4-duntnv 
phenyiivtfrannc in fO’T- H,SO. (bv vof ), fet stand 4* fern 
m a dark place, filter on a taied Gooch cruaMe. wash with 
130 cc of dd (1 -4- 2) ale , drv 1 hr at 1(3}*, cool and 
weigh Collaborative stndv of the method on santonica 
and on a santonin-lungwort nun of known santonin con- 
tent showed that, while check detn* were satisfies orOv 
dose and the av value for all collaborators was verv near 
the true value, there was too wide a variation between the 
results of the collaborators with the santonica sample 
The method, however, appears promising and should he 
studied further % IfapincBD-Ciiclije 

Report on (the determination of) ether r Knnke 
J Axtoc Ofnal 4~ CV«n 18. 532-5(l*'7>*>' , cf C 4 
23, 0325* — The effect of essential oils (cul of encalvptus, 1 
terpentine. Me sahevlate) on the detn of Tt-O in aq ale. 
*oln was sidled with a mew to finding some elective 
ahsception liquid that will rrtam the vapor of volatile sub- 
stance* and permit the Ft O vapor to pass through Of 
»11 the liqrnl* tried, onlv the combination of a satd sbln 
of ROH m ale (mixed with the sample' and 11,50, and 
n 1 bv vd Info liodcr* qtanti’aueelv retains 
thv volatile snbstance* tl is combination, however, al- 


most cccnple’dT rc-am* EtsO H^0,-H»O-«lc. (I 1 
2 It toI.) also retains Ft-O vapor. The results show tha’ 
vane progress was made m the search for the pTpcr selec- 
tive absorption liquid. It; thev do ml jastsfy teerre- 
mendatnn of a method for Tt O in a sample ompg at 
u-itnown amt of essential oil or o’ her volatile snbstati-r 
When it is dc^- tslr known that the sample m tarns oa*v 
a small quanti’ v of a volatile suVtatice when ccimpored 
with the quae in of Tt O present, the presert ttn*a*rce 
A O A C- meih «1 for 1 1 O give* fairlx good resnlps. 

A l’apmean-Comue_ 

Report cm (the detenu -nation of) benrrl compounds im 
pharmaceutical nreparaheasi . Joseph Callawav, Jr 
J. ,4is-r Oban. - Ar Cir-i. 18. 555~‘\1*G5'; cf CIA 
2S, 032** — Wht n attempts -wee made to apple the prtv 
oujv densed method to iien-vl hen-oa'c, it was fumif 
th3t aq alkali dvc* no' cotcplc’elv fcvd-tJvre the ctimpd* 
even after prolonged l<o~'mg, in ale sola it was found tc 
tie quick! v bvdrtJvred The follvwTng fcmiJas were 
worked out fie cal~g amt* of l«oth Iwn'vl and Ft ales m 
the same so'n based on the d and lamersion teba~- 
itrmr’cr reading’ 5 1 \V — 7 °15J' “ 74V4 — JSnW. 
5 lbY ^ 1 (21 1 — J» — 11 7.5. in which I » t r« 1(** 
cc of licrrvl ale , r — *7 bv vol of F'OH. .4 — dJJ of the 
nurt , P — u-m-rsion tvf'act o-ue t rr reading at 2 1 ' 
The mtthod is desm’s’d in detail and shown to gov farlv 
1 n-vurate results for Iwn-rl ale. A Fapmean-Coutme 

Report on ithe determination of' small quantities of 
morphine In simp T O la ton J 4rmr. O^eu! Ar 
r«.m IS. S5tt-4M‘k.*'* cf C. 4 25, 0325* — rtmhrt 
colla'wwatixe studv of the p*vviou*3t dfserTwd method 
(mod led b\ usi-g larger quantities of CHCb-olc. mix** 
to insure a'«i nee of evulsions' gam substantiaDv simil ar 
tesul s A. rapineau-Cmrtnre 

: Report ein chemical assay for ergot alkaloids. C. E 

Glvean J lri-f. O/.iaf .<r Cam 18. 54'-4(l t W 
cf C 4 2S. fs32** — The colnnmetnc assav of f.radtX* 
of rgv wi h Ix-th ergororae ethaaesnlfonate (!' ani 
creotar me tartrate (HI as standards was studied ceCUbo- 
ritivih . With 2 exceptions, the results were In gom! 
agreemrn* Thr genera] ar of alkali) was P 07** t 
per li*' cc »vh 1 and Oft.'* wi.h Q One eolliberitc* 
using a Lcnilxind tmto-nctcr instead of a col.wimeter o*- 
S tamed rvs= , ’s with 1 which were equal to the av of al 
results A I*apinean-Con*trv 

Report on (the determination of' nitrites m tables 
Trank C.Stiv on J bvc P*eta! Jg*. Ctrm 13.5444 
CW'. cf l 4 25 (-r^u — \ eMllalxwatnv srudv of the 
KCIO; ttielh vl on ta'.lcts ever posed of dried fiaidcit <* 
CraJ-egwi Or , «iarch. N'allCX\ and NaNTh gave verv 
*ali*fartm tesul s. tht max call'd deviation Iwmg 1 9*7 
, from thrcmi-al A I’apnieau-Ctnre 

Report cm tthe analws of' cuntments W. F Ren- 
dillar J liw 0/,-fc.; If. Ckrm IS. .W»(1'V53'. cf 
C I 15, fil 1 — The 2 methods studied prcxnouslv f T 
the detn of free I and Rl, thouch thrv appeared to be 
promising w| m used on nlatiwl. fresh ointments, were 
lsler found to lie un*uu s blr. txvanse of the foil Tin' 
changes whuh occur after the oi-tmcnt has stood f-h 
months (l)a tract (about tl l-t'J!^' of the 1 « **7 
p sirtwd b. the fat . <2' there is a slow decrease in the I 
content accompanied 1 v a com spondmg increase m wdidr 
the cause *4 wbieh has n >i l«rrn ascertained A me’h.’* 
was dexcliqxvl (and i< described m detail) for the detn *• 

lo’al 1, whi h iscsvcntiallx a* follows; l g nf ointment ** 
carlxa i-etl at not over dull red heat raiXi crucible & 
pevsenee nf 4 g A -CO, t (re resi !ne is taken up wi h boj 1 
mg 11-0 and t real ed wuhf'T.KMnCVtoa p>ertnancnt pink 
the col it is discharged wnth ale ; the wdn. is made te 
dsf-nexol , aid a suitable aliquot I* acidified with IbPiV 
treated with l.'*7 K1 soln and titrated with 0 1 A Na>5*s' 

<d which 1 cc = 0(31211 5 g I. A Papmcan-Cnuture 

Report on (the determination of) acetophenetiih*’ 
acetvisaScybe acid and caffeine 1_ F. Warren J 
hw Pj^naf.lgr Ckrm 18, 547-31 (14B), cf C-’J] 
032“ — 4 method f.ir the sepn nf the 3 drugs is descr jiv^^ 
It is based on the removal cf the mcdirmal mgredwiL 
from the mirt in sliabllx acid sola bv means *f Cilk-h 
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befccr tttemptcg to sep. the indhidtsal cocstitceuts 
Acetrlsabcybc ftad 13 estd - front CHCU sofa- by 
of -Vi-COi sofa, and deed. gravimetrscaDr *5 tetraiado- 
pheerlenetTumoc?. Caffeine is sepd. from acetopheueti- 
d~ e by mips. t£e CHO, fa tie piesetxr cf dll H£Q., 
dir. to cot over 20 cc. with HjO, extg. *'- ; b 3 X 50 cc. 
dlOi, dzstg. cS tie belt of lie sofaent, rvapg. tie fast 
portions st roca temp. and aUawnt- to stand a tie opea 
to const, wt. Acetcphenetidme is detd br centolaim; 
the sofa, from which m£etne was extd. by means cf an 
excess of solid NaHCOi, addict: 5 drops AcjO, extg. with 
CHCt. evapg. tie solvent. rorr.ovfa^ anr considerable 
excess AcjObv repeated addas ard empra cf I cc. CIICli 
arc! a drop c i afa., and allowing to stand tr. tie open cr 
over CaO o a vaetmrs d«<sjcater tin tie £ual wt timers 
farm tie precedfat br rot over 0J5 mg A coffabsvatrre 
rtudv of tie method pave remits that were far from tn- 
fora, the mast co ns istent errors being the ca£eme djtn 
Tie results were so far freer viecrettal that farther 
wort oa the subject is considered to be enwa: ranted. 

A Paper can -Cent tut 

Report oa (tie deterr-ftt-ra cf) pyr-dicm C L 
Cfav. J. .-fu'c. Oftml it'- d 2 '— IS. 5S1-2\.193S) — 
Pmdram base ran be deed in p vrx l lun sofa, br enj a 
D-I^c sefa. with CHCL ta tie presence cf NlfaOH. ev»p- 
the solvent on the water bath and drymg at ICO* fer 1 hr. 
Puritv cf the residue can be ascertained br det; the m p 
wfach should be 137-9*. and by tertmz wtth 5 Sc KtSS 
sota fa the presence cf Terr dll RQ which pm charae- 
t eristic reddish brown ervstai,. The technsr is described 
The results tend to be subtle high- Prolonged heatm- 
of tie residue at ICO* produces a eensderaile Iocs. 

A Papmean-Coctuf* 

Report on (tie detsmnmtcn cf) grnns (a d r u g s) . j 
H- Cams. J. Arise. CKnsf A~- Ckcn. IS, 552-4 
(1935); tf. C. A. 2S, &5-TA*. — Collaborative tests were 
earned cut on the <eprr. cf Irish doss and tnr (fadhrafs- 
ttUr) from enter! era- substances fa dons and them idati- 
tcatsoc, by cse of the tests p.r'Mig lr described and eamr- 
ing them cert su ccesstvelv fa tie” order canted. Tie 
remits, wine cot entnelr satisfactory, were emtccrajT— r, 
and the methods are considered Capable cf yieldm; »»rt. 
factory results^ A. Pa pin-an -Coe- u-e 

Repeat on (the assay cf) resfas and clecresms-pcdo- 
phyifam. L. E. Warren. J. .fa.T. Cfafamf A r * Ora 
18. N5-7(1SG5); cf. C. A. 27. 5I4S. — A cciiibc ea^se 
stair cf the previocslv dertribed method (sbgbtlv modi- 
fied) (described a detail fa /- Jure. Of-CizI Af. Cir-z. 
IS. SI>(1935)) yielded remits that showed ibit close 
dupbeatim cannot always be ciomed, even when tie 
procedure is earned cm with r^d attention to details. 
The method is somewhat enrpmcal and requues tbr* the 
te ch rs r be fallowed fa metsruloms detail A. P.-C 
_ Report cn ( tie trsimg of) psyffann. Henry M- 
J. Axxc. Ofinzl dp-. Cie-i. IS. 557-€i>J535) — CW-n- 
ser Jf- irti 79. =07(1931)) has proposed to d-t. the 

gelling factor c f the seeds as foCmrs (Method A): mtro- 
•facel p. cf seeds m a hy<c. pradmted cyimdrt (t-e a 10- 
co. c-rtmorr for lr~na«. l i; Tc?detz>tc) . fill with wa*er 
shake fretpaentlr to facihtate the sw-Eng cf the mcfafaX' 
afte r 30 mm. aTfar the seeds to settle *=rf note the^i 
Tt*. occnpted bw the swclLtn se-fe. Yeung km has r. 

tie_ foCiwmg me <£mfa (ifethod B) p£. 

^s^ Ictmanct: cf cxremncifa^ and therefore serves 

as a tetter nda cf tie r ca-acmv- r..,~ 

I p- cf seeds a a 50-ce. gmdmrrf cyhnder'and add tan 
wate ta th e 20^=. mark (to ti e ;«4c. mark 
jKfaa Rryefraio). shake at Entereafa dmrnp a period ef "4 
hrs-. s-xrr taeevOie and rcte the teta! vd. ccmpied fa 
*eeds. C rt la iiaatii e stedw imSmted tint lletinU a 
inii-n jwrihn- factors than Ifethctf j 
cf er 7cs=re. and the ce ^ a 
fa^rcTlmdertTm«mns mid mrm, mure 

Sg 5 F 1 ^ .Rrsghs chtemed br beth 
^°wed ecesjfiera-^e ranaacn a-rf mrinarnd tbr» 

«»“SSS 


1 Pcrfxri <U Frew 13, 215-26(1335) (n Frexh and 
Ecrfah). — A renew of the present state of tie hormone 
Ci-srum and cf the use that can to made cf this krcraledgt 
ta dermatology. . A. Paptaean-Cotftia* 

03 cf hTsscp fetabhssements Antoine Chins. Per- 
fares it Arc e« 13, 239(1935).— The d. of od cf hysr? 
frermentlv eaceeds 0345 and can even reach Od^" 1 . The 
ester Talne is genera" r law (1 4-13 0) but can at tunes he 

9 as high as 3311. generallr ranges from 1.476 to 1-4S2, 
but sometimes reaches 1 4'<D, eiceedmg the mas H 1.4S6 
given by GZdemeis’er and Her m a nn (C. A 22, 2S12; 
24, £70, 25, 1 539, 3775) The free afos., detd. br cefd 
fortnvlancn and expressed as CaH tO, ranze from 10.4 to 
15 l'e- Cc c t ra rT to Gdlemets'er and Hodmana, it i-. 
eery seldom that tie ell ts_«cl m air A. P .-C. 

Sicilian c£I cf rrrrtle Etabh'Sements Antome Chfas. 
Perfatr de Frz-rr 13, 23911 935 ‘ — Analvms of oils of 

3 myrtle p-edoced m the A vela reg*'t:5 dnr mg the part 10 
yis yielded the foCowm* reml’s d > 0A7V2-0A9I2, aj> 
24*30 -2>*4S', et? 1 V*r- 1 1T>. and ralce cp> to 2S. 
erter mine 42 7—50.5, esters as CfaH-iOr 14 95-20^*^. 
ester value after acetylafacn SR-3-1C5 7, sol fa 0— -1A 
vc l and mere cf 93^ air , except m a few rare tnstsaces 
where the more dD <oln * are cpal-vm: Tie<e chamn- 
tenstart dlfTer considerable f-ocn tho<e pnbfahed br PeEmI 
and Moram (Abe ci e/fiicm • l^IS., cf <7 A 18, 

4 3>tS2> A Papmean-Coenme 

Osina tetralodaphenafphthilem — c new sal; for gill- 
bfadier Ysnalmhcn Julian Johnson and Lewis H. 
Hitrr« J. Plzr—zzct 54 , 3ZS-* C 1SG5' — Cs tetrzK*I >- 
pbenolpbthalem prodmes Kfu* pen shad-wrs m s -r z V t rr 
amt , and ts jbjVJr less tone mtravencnAr nf’.y than 
the corresp^mdmg Ki salt In tmmm temrs the Cs «alt 
u more effective when green ccaUr (221 n. 2.7 c ) fat N'i 

5 phenoltetraicdcphenelphthatem was mere elective in- 

travenccslr. T. H. Rsdfr 

A stndy cf a common plmt used for pepnfar mecEdn- fa 
Arg-ntmx; c insert. Cm ft Crtxeo and Rfctce Dis- 
tngne Basso, /far. m-vird m2rtir 33. 211-lS*ieC4). 
Avafajcsrc. cast. Arj— ties 23, llB'liCo); cf. C. A. 27. 
3C 153 — The <±ar*rtertsts=scf the remn. the ptarmacsrrtfaif 
forms, th- phrs. and chem. chmdtnris, the tries and 
dees cf the peepc. are prm Hr e«-*3 !cres*si: 

6 Cr«.‘r fifnih). E M. Srtnmes 

ta temm p en- . T-p nxte and cxi e T ma te cf m erc ur y . Fret or 
Varga. Tfriyrr CHcn Arc*. 35. 237-S'lGC5>.— Th- 
p - e merg e cf ciTcyanate cf Eg, bccar amd and 0J?1 M cr 
PT2 .V HjSO, errtases the gemoroial p i^periy cf pr-m*- 
srmn ptrr 1 i-ganate g-entlv. Henry Tauber 


IXttn. cf mccstme in small Qnxrrtidts cf Substance 
(Erha)^ 7. hlapfcthd dsrrv. [as a dmrj (Swiss pat. 

fame ami, {as tmermedfate (t phnrmncentaral prd- 
ccts] (L . s. pat. 2 ¥ C7S r ^5) 25 


ilerEtfaes. CEendsrhe Fabrik verm. Smdtsr. Swiss 
HSA^JuIv^lS. 1935 ( Q liy). Te e m-rxrtHncf- 

far tmm? the fatter wrch m-ac.-e tb— nrl.- r— far , xte 
ccrrpd- is used c therapv. 

Thenpentx preperamm. G«rg Pmttz. Ger.CH^s*;. 
JcfvSl. 1C35 ta. 12*. 17A0;. A dim to Cl 3 AHA (C. A 
29. Cr0I»j. A substance wbxh cenmcts the tdsKj cf 
fric x — rre is recovered from cits, cf the arressney thy rti d 
gfand cr fac pfan-mal eats, ty a m ofrrca& s cf the psxe- 
ess c£ Ger. CIJ^A. The hl'OH s-fm ertrtg. the mfa- 
r stance wharh reduces the Ca ccctent cf the hied serum, 

cStahrad m the fast sore cf the process cfGer.5I3A>22 E 

trerted w fch ahoct twice its vol. cf E*OK. The Ca- 
sfa sij’ f— r -— • »~-v ~ fa vl—. ~ "* 

Sedthrie faenpeutm cc=pc=ds_ Abtc« Lahcra- 
^- niS - Errt. 432^23, July 24, 1935. Cetnpdf- iavsnr 
the fortnufa RR'XCCGbC-fa'R' ', where S fa a sntd. 

.... -»'k* wv ...... — 4 (r 5C tacfi 


- cesrrehes, R- En-tes. gmcp.R'fcasecocdaryaii-rJgrte; 
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X is II or a halogen, R" is H or an aliphatic hydrocarbon 1 propane- 1,2 -Aione and 1 -amino-2 -diethylairunoethane (I) 
zroup and R'" is H, an aliphatic hydrocarbon group, are condensed in the prance of HiSOi and Zn dust to 
CON IIi or CONHCOCHi, are prepd. by treating a yield directly l-phenjl-2-diethyUtmnoethylammo-l-pro- 
compd of formula RR'XCCOCI, where R, R’ and X are panol (D), which may bepunfied by wayof if soxabteand 
the same as above, with NH» or a primary or secondary then converted into its dihydroiodide, (2) 1-phenyl 1* 
aliphatic amine to form an amide, or condensing such hydroxy-2-propanone and I yield an azomeUnne deny, 
compd with urea to form an acetylurea compd. Among which is reduced, without isolation, by treatment with H 
examples, (1) ethyl-l-methylbutylacetic acid is con- in the presence of Pd catalyst; II is obtained. The 
verted into the corresponding acid chloride by SOClj and . products are of therapeutic value in the treatment of 
slowly dropped into cold coned. NHiOH to form ethyl-1- asthma Cf. C. A . 29, 6S5C 1 . ^ 

roethylbutylacetamide, (2) ethyl-l-methylbutylacetyl Cyclic amines. Soc poim 1 md.chtm. 4 Bile. Swiss 
chloride is stirred with urea at 130* to form ethyl-1- 17(1,830-1, July 1C. 1935 (a 1164). Addns. to 172,873 
met hj Ibatylacetylurea Cf C. A . 23, C2S0K (C. A. 29, 5G03‘) Cyclobeptadecanone thioisonme M 


metnjIDticyiacetyinrea o. si . .a, / •-r-— -‘i- " , 

Antianemic pre para tons Wm. S McEUroy and Wra treated with a reducing agent to give beptadecamethylen- 
F Herron Bnt 431,196, June 27, 1935. The prepns i'— — n . 

are obtained by the autolysis of animal tissue, especially imine (CHi)tNII, ra. G4-6 (176,830). ainulariy, 

liver and other gracdular tissue, the autolysis being con- cycloSctanone thioisonme ts reduced to give octam ethyl- 

turned for 10-14 days in an aq antiseptic acid soln. until 3 r 1 

substantial satn of the soln. with amino acids CllCb is emmine (CHi)iNlf, m. 148-9 (170,831). The cyclic 

conveniently used as antiseptic and may be removed by amines are used in therapy. 

conen of the aulolyzed product Any solid matter is Hydantoin Soc. pour l'uid. chini. 4 Bile. Swiss 

filtered off and a preservative, e. g , ale , is added to the 174,401, Apr 1, 1335 (Cl. 1104). Hydantoin contg a 
concentrate. furan nng is prepd. by heating ethyl furyl ketone with a 

Ointments. Fabnk chem -pharm. Rraparate Johann cyanide and (NHi)tCO, in the presence of water and COi 

Tnmmel atid Hugo Weil Ger. 615,655, July 9, 1935 under pressure. Thus, ethyl furyl ketone, (NH,)iCOi. 

(Cl 304 9 04). Addn to 587,142 (C. A 28, 859‘). KCN, water and EtOH are heated in a closed vessel with i 

Ointment bases are prepd by treating alkali silicate solos. * CO» pressure of 10-15 atm. The product is 5.5-ethyl- 
with the NH« salts of aliphatic or hydroaromatic acids furylhydantom which has therapeutic uses The stroc- 


27, 1935 A laxative confection is made by soaking agar doz Swiss 176,827, July 16, 1035 (Cl. 1164). Addn to 

agar (I) in cold IfiO, sepg the I and dissolving it in boiling 166,004 (C. A. 28, 2850'). The denv. 3-methy(-J,J 

distd H|0, adding sugar and heating to about 220*F , phrnylmctbylhydantom is prepd. by treating 5.5-phenyl- 

allowmg to stand 2 5 hrs and mixing with phenolphthal- methylhydantom with MetSO, The compd m. 1SS-190 

ein Soln of the I is effected in a Cu steam-jacketed s and is used in therapy. Its structural formula is givm 
kettle with agitation After addn of the sugar, core Cf. C. A . 29, 7343*. 

sirup may be added and the temp raised to 238*F. Gulorne and derivative Tadeus Reichsteio. Swiss 

Glucosldes. Chemische Fabnk vorm. Sandoz Swiss 175,347, May 1, 1935 (a 3Go). The methyl ester of 2- 

176,255-7, June 17, 1935 (Cl 1164) Addns to 171,174 heto-7-gidonic acid is prepd by treating the acid with 

(C. A 29, 5601*). A new active glucoside is prepd by MeOH. The ester in. 15S-0* and is used in the prtpn o 
treating the C glucoside of Digilalu Janata with Ca(OH) t vitamin C. 

in the presence of water. The product is deacetylated D. Nucleotide derivative. Soc pour Bind. ehim. 4 Bil* 
lanala glucoside C of formula CoHr.Oi, and can be hydro- Swiss 174,914-15, Apr. 16, 1935 (Cl 1164). Addns to 
lyzed to give digoxigemn, digitoxose and glucose (176,- 6 171,871 (C A. 29, 5C04'). An acetylatmg agent » 

255) Similarly, acetyldigitoxin is treated with NaOII caused to react on muscle adenylic acid (174,914) 

to give a glucoside identical with digitoxin (176,256). Alternatively , a denv may be obtained by the action of «" 

Also, a mixt of Pt^tlults lanala glucosides A, B and C is acetylatmg agent on guanylic acid (174,915). Tht 

treated with Ca(OH)i in the presence of water to give the denvs are used in therapy. Examples are given. Cf 
deacetylated glucosides A, B and C which, on hydrolysis C. A. 29,624S\ 

give 40-11% of aglucon, 31% digitoxose and 32-33% of Nucleotide derivative. Soc. pour Bind chim. 4 Bile 
the cryst disacchande C„H„0, The compds have a Swiss 17C, 258-9, June 17, 1935 (Cl. 1164). Addns to 
strong cardiac action and are used in therapy. Cf. C. A. 171,871 (C. A. 29, 5G04»). Yeast adenylic acid u sub- 
29, 5602*. 7 to the action of a betizoylating agent to give the 

Quinine salt of 2 phenylqmnoline-4-cuboxyhc acid nucleotide denv benzoyladenvlic acid (176,258). Also 

R &.0 Weil, chem -pharmazeutische Fabnk. Ger. cytidvlic acid is subjected to the action of an acetylatmg 

618,023, Aug 30, 1935 (Cl 12p. 12) . Addn to 563,457 agent to give acelylcytidylic acid (176,259). The denvs 
(C. A 28, 4540*) The CHCli used as solvent in the are used in therapy 

process of Ger 663,457 is replaced by another org liquid Colloidal calcium initiate. The Drug Products Co . 
in which the reagents are sol at 60-70*, e.g .benxene or a Inc. Bnt. 431.375, July 5. 1935 An aq dispersion of 

nuxt of ale and ether colloidal Ca znalate for medical use by intravenous or intr®" 

Preparations containing volatile constituents of plants 8 muscular injection is prepd by pptg Ca(OH)> and causing 
Madaus 8. Co Fr. 784,616, July 22, 1935. Plants or malic acid to react therewith in the presence of a disperse 
parts of plants contg volatile constituents are ground up agent, e g , Na gluconate. NaOH is preferably added to 
with noQCrystalhzable or difficultly crystallizable sugars a soln of CaCI, to ppt. the Ca(OH)i Cf. C. A. 25. 
and dried Dexttose, invert sugar or a nuxt. of glucose 4901'. 

and lactose may be used Heterocyclic mercury compounds. Soc. pour 1’'° , 

Diamino alcohols Chemische Fabnken Joachim Wicr- chun. 4 Bale. Swiss 176,757, July 16, 1935 (Cl. 116W 
mk & Co A -G. Bnt. 431 ,848, July 12, 1935 Divided The above are prepd. by the action of a mercuric salt 00 
on and addn to 431,786 (C. A. 29, 8000*) Diamino pyndme-3-carboxy lie acid allylamide Thus, the aboyr 
ates of formula RCH(OH)CH(CHi)NHR', >n which R is 9 mentioned pyridine denv is treated with (AcO)iH? t0 
an aromatic radical of the C«H, series and R' is a dialkyl- give pyridme-3 -carboxylic acid allylamide-(AcO)iH| 
°^ P * ^ fro ? n ddeetones of formula This is treated with KOH and evapd. to give pyndme-3' 

RCOCOCH, or keto ales of formula RCH(OH)COCH, by carboxylic acid allylamide-Hg(OH), which decomposes at 
condensing these with aliphatic diamines contg a primary 120 *. It forms water-sol salts which are used rn therapf 
r r“ , «omethme Silver glycerophosphate preparation . Karl Roth. % 

1rlT\ NR' or RCII(OH)C- 618,374, Sept. 6, 1935 (CJ. 12 p. 15). Addn to 617,1» 

(UH.) NR , and subjecting these, simultaneously or sub- (C. A . 29, 8239‘) Treshly pptd Ag,0 is dissolved in *» 
sequenuy, to reduction In the examples, (1) 1-phenyl- aq soln of glycerophosphonc acid and (CHi).N„ and tht 
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sola, is filtered and evapd. in vacuo. The product is 
identical with that described in Cer. 617,153. 

Complex compounds of alkali metal and alkaline earth 
metal halides with hydroxy alkyl amines. Walter Kropp 
(to Winthrop Chemical Co ). U. S. 2,017, 9r6, Oct. 22. 
Cryst. compds. of basic character and suitable for use in 
prep?, therapeutic media are obtained by treating a secon- 
dary or tertiary amine at least once substituted by a 
hydroxy alkyl group, such as triethanolamine, diethanol- 
amine, or A r -benzyldiethanoIamine with a halide such as 
CaBrj, Nal, CaClj, LiCl or KI, in a solvent such as ale or 
water, or by reaction of a hydrohalide of the amines with 
an alkali or alk. earth metal hydroside. Several examples 
with details of procedure are given. 

Primary phosphates of amino acid esters Schenng- 
Kahlbaum A.-G Bnt. 432,155, July 22, 1935 See 
Ger.C09.997 (C. A. 29, 5224 1 ) 

Vitamins. Tadeus Reichstein Swiss 174,028, Apr. 1, 
1935 (Cl. 116A) Vitamin-C (/-ascorbic acid), is ob- 
tained by enduing 2-keto-/-guIonic acid ester by an alk 
reagent and treating the product with coned acid. Thus, 
2-keto4-gulonic acid methyl ester is dissolved in hot 
anhyd MeOH The air is driven out by N r and Na added 
Pure HC1 free from Fe is then added to give ascorbic acid 

Fat-soluble vitamins Sophie Botcbarsky (one-fifth to 
Solomon Teitelbaum) U.S 2,017,942, Oct. 22. A food 
material contg these vitamins such as liver, kidney fat, 
egg yolk or vegetable material is minced and subjected to 
plasmolysis; any remaining whole cells are caused to 
burst by the addn of a suitable quantity of deaerated hot 
water of such temp that the resulting mtxt. does not 
exceed 75", the material is filtered under pressure, the 
residue is dned at a relatively low temp under subatm 
pressure and is cooted and crushed, extd with a solvent 
for the fat-sob vitamins of low b. p. such as “petr. ether” 
or 95% ale. and the ext. is filtered and the solvent is distd 
oil (all the steps being earned on m an inert atm.), to 
obtain a vitamin concentrate. 

Vitamin A. Soc. pour Find. cbim. 4 Bile. Swiss 
174,859, Apr. 10, 1935 (Cl. 36o). Addn. to 163,135 
(C. A. 29 , 552’)- Monocyclic unsatd. primary diterpene 
ales of the vitamin A type are obtained by condensing 
CfH* with o-dibydroionone, reducing the resulting acetyl- 
ene carbinol to the corresponding vinyl carbinol, treating 
this with an inorg. acid halide and condensing the resulting 
primary halide with acetoacetic ester. The product is 
sapond. by alkali and the resulting ketone condensed with 
CjHi. The resulting acetylene carbinol is reduced to the 
corresponding vinyl carbinol which is heated with an org. 
acid anhydride to form the ester. This is sapond to give 
the free primary diterpene ale. which b ( , 136-8® 
The product is used in prepg. physiologically active 
compds. Examples and the structural formulas of the 
compds. arising at each stage of the prepn. are given. 

Hormones C. F. Boehrmger & Soehne G m. b. II. 
(Fritz Johannessohn and Erich Rabald, inventors). Cer. 
618,165, Sept. 3, 1935 (Cl. 12p 17.10) . As an adsorbent 
for recovering ovarian hormones from liquids contg. them 
in free or combined form, use is made of an Al(OH)« gel 
p r c Fr.r 7 tr , ea<,n 5 » s° tn - °f an A! salt with a coned, soln. 
of NHi, and gradually heating the ppt. The gel A de- 
scribed by Willstatter and Kraut (C. A. 17, 3513) is 
suitable. The hormones are recovered from the gel by 
exta. with an org. solvent. 


1 Follicle hormones. Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G- Bnt. 
432,435, July 25, 1935. Unne of pregnant individuals, or 
prepns. obtained from unne, are subjected to steam distn. 
to remove volatile phenols, the residue is treated with an 
alk. agent, e. g., alkali hydroxide or pyridine, the soln. is 
then caused to react with an acylatmg agent, e. g., p- 
toluenesulfonic acid chloride dissolved in MeiCO or BzCf, 
and the acylation product is isolated and sapond. to yield 
the hormones. When unne is used, the boding with alkali 
3 is continued until all NHi is expelled. Kieselguhr may be 
added to facilitate removal of the acylation product by 
filtration, or it may be extd by means of EtjO 

Sex hormones Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G. Brit. 
432,474, July 26, 1935. Divided on and addn. to 432,435 
(preceding abstr ) The process of 432,435 is applied to 
other starting materials than unne, such as placenta ext., 
prepns from ovaries and other organs, and cits, from 

3 vegetable matter prepd in accordance with Bnt. 271,492 
(C A 22. 1654), 277,302 (C A 22. 2440) and 294,650 
(C A 23, 1996) 

Elastic woven bandages Ludwig Flemmich, Wilhelm 
riemmich and Otto Flemmich (trading as A Flemmich’s 
Sohne) Bnt 431,663, July 12, 1935 A binder or 
bandage for medical purposes, etc , comprises a warp of 
rubber threads, fast to boding, interspersed with cotton, 
silk, wool or like inelastic warp threads, the rubber threads 

4 and some or all the other threads being woven with spaced 
inelastic weft threads The rubber threads may be made 
by spraying rubber latex as described in Bnt 214,615 or 
may be "Last ex” or "Lactron ” 

Germicidal dressings. Deutsche Gold- und Sdber- 
Scheideanstalt vorroals Roessler. Bnt. 431,656, July 12, 
1935. See Fr. 780,917 (C i4. 29, 59083). 

Dentifrice. Guy A. McDonald and Danel Miller (to 

5 Victor Chemical Works). U. S. 2,018.410, Oct. 22. 
Comminuted di-Ca phosphate is used with a small pro- 
portion (suitably about 1-4%) of a stabilizing agent such 
as a Mg phosphate, stearate or sulfate, etc. 

Dentifrice. Rudolph A. Kuever (to Pepsodent Co.). 
U. S. 2,019,14 2, Oct. 29. Insol Na metaphosphatc is 
used m fine particles so as to act as a polishing and cleans- 
ing agent (suitably alone or with various other ingredi- 

6 ents). 

Cosmetics. Ernst Schnabel. Bnt. 432,022, July 15, 
1935. See Cer. 605,801 (C. A. 29,1944*). 

Cosmetic creams. Bella Bnsko (nee Margolme). Fr. 
7844103, July 22, 1935. The cream contains sapond. 
spermaceti 10, soda lye 12, steanc acid 50, glycerol 200 kg. 
and water 1751 

Cleansing agent for the skin. Pierre P. Coustolle. 
Fr. 784,404, July 22, 1935 A cleansing agent comprises 
^ or contains a salt made by the combination with one or 
more mineral or org. acids, other than those forming 
soaps, of an amine derived from mono- or poly-hydric 
ales , particularly triethanolamine Examples of acids 
are HC1, HjSO<, HNOi, phosphoric acids, boric acids and 
glyeerophosphonc acid. 

Reducing the nicotine content of tobacco. Hall To- 
bacco Chemical Co. Brit. 431,596, July 11. 1935. See 
B U.S. 1,962,145 (C. d . 28, 4842 1 ) . 

Denicotinizing tobacco Dietrich Brumund. Ger. 
6184359. Sept. 6, 1935 (Cl. 79c. 1). See Fr. 764,754 
(C. A . 28, 6934 1 ) . 


18— ACIDS. ALKALIES, SALTS AND OTHER HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Theoretical considerations on the synthesis of amm onia 
to L ‘ Kowalczyk Pnemyst Chem. 

19, 89-104(1935). — Four different conditions of chem. 
reactions are recognized, in which the heat of reaction 
”“‘ re ? t values, depending on the pressures under 
fWo h “ l content of lhc reagents is ealed., (a) the 
m ,ma 8uwry van't Hoff model I for reservoirs 
and II for reaction vessel, and (6) for tceh. app. HI, 


B. H. SYlfUES 


perfect app. in which the reaction attains an equil. and 
IV actual app. la which the equil. is not completely 
reached. In tech. app. the heat of reaction is about 6% 
lower than for reservoirs of the van’t Hoff model. Factors 
involved in app. design are considered and a material 
baknee is set up. A . c z ™ 

r 3 e . ^ ADuf ^ ture - hydrochloric arid from chlorine 
tad hydrogen]. Angel JoM Smri. Quim. , 
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Vol. 30 


157-61(1935) — Several types of © 


pp are described. 1 drated oxide. The latter Is dissolved in slight excess of 
L. E Gilson KOH and electrolysed, giving the metal Ga. 

Analysis and commercial value of nitrates from Golas. , . . ... ™ w " °?Lj 

, p , . l _ . t nrfr i f ‘ii'i— 17/19H51 — Columbium and tantalum. Clarence ■ * - Halve. fnd. 

& Je lade Sort JS»g. Oem. 27. 11 60-9(193 5) .-The treatment of tantalite 
PTrlittivelv of K 5 to 98 6% KNOi) while the Chilean ana columbite and the sepu. of Ta and Cb by recrystn. 
"S, « » ™ i£cL 7 ° i SOB ol tbm doubfc K fluoride, „« J OT W. Th« nicull 

nitrates contain no 1 . - . f are finding extensive uses because of their corrosion. 

Cooling of salt solution m 8 production « resistant properties, low work function and low cost, 

*“g» “ lD ^,£1^0 Ka Ta carbide is used in the maniif. of bard carbide compos 

A leldspu producer ui Coloradu S A. louides £,, 

Si llrSSSrLuS ruSS rlTr. wl.Kh Ita-I £ Ud. JlS-Hl TOSI.-Tta .jM I F.ldyr 

later interfere with the operation of the centrifuges. Is ^l.ng Co. has 20 or more deposits, with 7 workit^. 
solved by the following scheme the cold brine from the j_, c . 

tower contg KQ crystals and brohea-oft incrustations is P ^jOsSo ^22-5(1^35)^ 

passed through a revolving screen. The fine crystals 3 Piechowicx. J'rzrmyjl Uirm, 19.1U5-1 1U, lZk-otiajoj 
pass through with Ihe hnne into a settling tank Large 


pieces of incrustations left in the screen are removed by s 
screw conveyer to a roller mill, crushed and let fall into 
the settling tank The uniformly fine crystals obtained 
in this manner p3ss to the centrifuges Tumps, piping 
and other equipment suitable for this service are discussed 
James Sorrel 


The process of hydration of lacgbeimte consists of 2 stages 
involving soln. of langbeimte to yield a supersatd soln , 
which later crystallizes Covering of the surface by 
hydrated products can be avoided by agitating the soln 
The supersatd. soln. can, when sufficiently stable, be 
sepd. from the raw material by filtration or decantation 
and yields pure cryst. products. KiSO< free from insol 
impurities was obtained from schfimte treated by this 


leachon of sulfurdioxide wdi witer underpressvue. < methtti "The rate of soln. of langbeimte in satd/solns 
L Kuz min and \ F Postmkov. J. Orem. Ind. M a func , lon of lemp . and is by curve, with 

a max. at 25* (equil of schSmte-MgSO, TlIiO) or at 
60* (schfinite-KtSO,) . A math, theory of conunuous 
soln is given. A. C. Z. 

The activation of bleaching earths. M. Krajiinovu* 
, vuinmeieiy m on, n. smaucr ra oi and E CerkovmLor. Ckem -Zig 59, 716-17(1935)^ 

ce above the liquid is helpful However, H ions slow bea,cd between 2500 “ nd 

reaction greaUy, so that as H.S0. is fonued the reaction S ^sorpUve capacity- S. Bradford Stone 

rate falls sharply This effect can be partially overcome ' 

t .. - * '**' - - x ' ' ■ Recovering solids from solns (Ger. pat. 618,107) 1. 


(Moscow) 12 , 571-80(1935) — Thermodynamic ealens 
show that in the formation of HjSO, and S from SO> and 
II-O, pressures exceeding 300 atm need not be used. 
Expts show that increased temp, favors the reaction. 
In a sealed lube at 320° an approx 10% 6oln of SOi 
reacts completely in 12 hrs A smaller vol. of gas 


X 


catalysts only at low temps , v . us .,uu. U m, ^ „ 

Thus, although the S which is formed is very pure, the 2,018,397, Oct 22. Tor producing substantially anhyd 
reaction has com limitations. A better method is to use HP from a crude material contg less water than the const. - 
a soln of (NHOiSOi and NH.HSOi These react . boiling mixt , the material is fractionally distd. from a still 
smoothly to form (NH,),SO,. S and 11,0 at relatively ° the final temp, of which is brought to about the b. p of 


low temp and in any conen H M. Leicester 

Sulfur from sulfur dioxide Arthur J. Cad dick 
Mining Mag S3. 213-16(1935) — H,S and elemental S are 
produced when SOj is reduced by incandescent carbona- 
ceous matter, but investigations show that COS and CSt 
are also formed Expts were conducted to det whether 
these last 2 could be made to deliver up their S in elemental 


the const -boiling mut , and through a fractionating device 

so controlled that the exit gas from it is at the temp of 
the b. p. of anhyd HF. 

Dearsem eating sulfune acid Taul V>\ Bachman (to 
General Chemical Co ). U S 2.019.038, Oct. 29 
Gaseous HC1, HF, Cl or F is continuously circulated 
— intimate contact with a dispersed stream of HiSO, at 


form , this was found to be readilv achieved if either gas 7 an elevated temp (suitably about 60* or higher) so „ 

were mixed with an excess of SOi and passed through a tube an As halide is formed and passes ofT as vapor with the 
contg. red hot pumice The secondary reactions and uuxeacted gas, the As halide is in large proportion con- 
general exptl data are discussed Each vol. of C St re- deused from the gas and sepd. and residual As halide is 
Quirrs twice its red of SOr, and each via!, of COS half se^d. [rom the ess by the settoa cl sa sdsorixtit each as a 
its own vol for complete deeompn to y leld elemental S carbon, silica gel or the like and the purified gas is then 
A W. Furbank used for treating further portions of II,SO, to be purified. 

Is there a profit m thlonne and nitrate from salt? An arrangement of app. is described 
F W de Jahn Chen fy Met Eng 42. 537-8(1935). B Refining alkali and alkaline earth metals and their 
" T ' alloys Deutsche Gold- und Sillier -Schcideanstalt v 


Extraction of germanium and gallium from germamte. 
I Removal of germanium by the distillation of germanous 
sulfide Warren C. Johnson, Laurence S I oster and 
Charles A Kraus /. Am Chem Sac 57, 1828-31 
(1935) — A simplified process for the removal of at least 
99% of Ge from germamte as germanous sulfide in the 
vapor phase isdescnbed 11 Acid extraction of gallium 


Roessler. Ger. 618,499, Sept. 9, 1935 (Cl. 40a 15.20) 
A filtering app. is desenhed through which the fused 
metal or alloy is passed at a temp at which the impurities 
remain solid Means for removing the accumulated 
impurities is ^provided The app. may be operated con* 
ttnuously or intermittently. 

Alkali metal cyanides Hermann T. J. KSnig (to 


^f.^ 1CC »l/?2^ , r Wa S en J C J° hnso " and Chirtes A. 9 N -V. Stikstofbindmgsindustne "Nederland"). 

~* us j 6 " 1832-5 —Residues from the above removal 2,018,135, Oct. 22 For the production of high per- 

, j from genuanite arc extd. with HC1 The centage alkali metal cyanide free from anlSde and chlcnde, 
” H ' S . , °, Ppt - * be bea X > " letal suJfides - 2 u alk earth metal cyanam.de, such as that of Ca, H 

ua and A1 are then sepd from Fc and Zn by boiling the beared in .Mne*. at a renerinc temp 


.tn tC »7i i xrcJ> f r °m Fe : and Zn by boiling the heated in the absence of chlorides at a reacting temp 

„_T l r lcaT i?J, th P e lT F * and Zn u M,a AI “l»ve 500® with an alkali metal sulfide, such as that of fra, 

* "*“* htiiO from a ether-water together with a C-yicldiug material, such as anthracite 
which Ga and traces of Fe remain coal, and an excess of an alk. earth metal compd , such as 
CaCOt, capable of reacting at the temp involved with the 


i’ *<pd from the Ga 

mut said with IIC1, 

dissolved The he is removed and the Ga pptd 
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dc to form oik. carta mciai sumac; uic 1 j uiu * u ” ,u ‘ >• . ' KX ~’ — ’ — ' - , 

cjld. with a sohent far the alkali metal mite contg. MgCO» and CaCO,, in proportions deviat mg 


resulting mass is - ... „ 

cyanide, such ns with MeOH or riOH, in which the alh 
earth metal sulfide formed is insol. 

Alkali nitrates. Paul Kubcl lea. Fr. 784, 22o, July —, 
J035 UNO* is caused to react on on nq sola, of an 
alkali chloride in which is suspended CmO or CuO and 
Cu in nmt, at least equiv. to the Cl present The CuCl 


substantially from ecjuimol. proportions, is calcined q n d 
hydrated with water to form a slurry of Ca(OII)t Und 
Mg(OH),, and 11C1 is then added to this slurry in an 
amount not matenally exceeding that corresponding to 
the Mg(OH)> present; the resulting slurry of nu^d 
lu m ami ai icasi euuiv. iu me hydroxides and chlorides is then carbonated toppt. CafJOj 

formed is sepd. and the sola, of alkali nitrate is c\apd and the latter is sepd .leaving MgCUmsoln. Anarran gc . 


The Cu,0 is regenerated. . . _ 

Easily Boluble alkali metal metasihcate hydrate. Ernest 
R Boiler (to Grassclli Chemical Co ). US 2,018,032, 
Oct 22 A molten alkali metal metasihcate hydrate is 
mixed with an easily decomposable peroxide, such as 
NaA HA, and the mlxt. is solidified. 

Gas reactions such as ammonia oxidation. Nikodem 
Caro, Albert R. Trank, Rudolf Wendlandt and Thomas 


Tischci. U. S. 2,018,2 19, Oct. 


ment of app. is described. 

Nickel carbonyl I G. Tarbemnd. A.-G. (I.co Schtccht 
and Max Naumann, inventors) Gcr. 018,108, Sept, 2, 
1935 (Cl 12n 4) Metallurgical or other products which 
contain Ni and S, and have been obtained by a process 
inv Giving fusion, arc treated with CO (or gases contg. jj) 
at a raised temp and pressure, c g , 200-275° and 200 
ntm , without preliminary roasting and reduction Good 


temp and pressure control, steam or CO* or other gases 
are added which are easily condensed, absorbed or other- 
wise sepd from the reaction gases (as in the form of an 
aq. soln.) after they have passed through the reaction 
zone; or water xapor and CO, may be formed from II 
and CO added to the reaction gases, and in some instances 
SO, may be added Various examples with details of 
procedure are gixen, and app is described 

Catalyst for ammonia oxidation Geo M Ilickey (to 
J Bishop & Co riatinum Works) U. S. 2,018,700, 
Oct. 29. A catalytic gauze is formed of an alloy of Pt 
with Rh and Co in small proportions and is annealed and 
acid washed 

Catalysts I G. Forbcmnd A.-G. IT. 784,503, July 
22, I«>35. See Brit. 420,410 (C A 29, 7030«). 

Purifying line salt solutions _ Lcon_R _ _Wcst brook (to 


Tor assisting in 3 yields of Ni(CO), ore obtained The starting niatc na | 


may be prelrcatcd to increase its surface, c g , by pour jn g 
the fused material into water or by granulation. The 
pteferred starting materials contain, m nddn to Ni, other 
heavy metals capable of combining with S, c. g , Cu. Co 
or IT. Sp processes are described 
Potassium sulfate. Wintcrshall A -G Gcr C18.1C2, 
Sept 3, 1935 (Cl. 121 5). In the manuf of K,SO, fr 0 m 
hie sente by way' of the double salt K»SO, MgSO,, undcied 
hiexcntc is ground after it has been nested with KCl-coqtg 
sulfate mother liquor obtained in the process The 
double salt thus produced is worked up in known manner 
Cl Gcr. 577,051 (C. A 28, SG5 J ) 

Sodium aluminate. Russell E Cushing and Clarence 
W Burkhart (to Pennsylvania Salt Mfg Co ) U. 5, 
2,018.607, Oct. 22 See Bnt. 427 459 ( C A 29, G375») 
Flaked sodium chloride suitable for use in household 


Grasselli Chemical Co.). U. S. 2,017,930, Oct. 22. A 5 cleaning mixtures, etc. Ernest R Bollcr^(to Gras^Ui 


sola. of a Zn salt, such ns one of ZnSOi contg as an im- 
punty an alkali or nlk, earth metal compd., such as Na,S0., 
is treated with Zn Duosiheate, and the resulting ppt. is 
sepd. 

Aluminum chloride. Gaude G. Miner and Dudley 
Baird Er. 784,178, July 22, 1935. Aluminous materials 
are Caused to react with a chloride of Cu, Tb, Fe or Zn and 
a reducing agent to produce A1C1» and a metal. Thus 


Chemical Co) U. S. 2,018,633, Oct. 22 A pqstc 
comprising KaO particles and an org. adhesive such as 
gum arabic is spread into a film and the film is sohdifcd 
and broken into flakes. 

Fusing materials such as sodium nitrate, etc. Hem, an 
A. Beekhuis (to Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp.). U. s 
2,019,112, Oct. 29. Tor fusing a solid, fusible salt of an 
alkali metal and an oxy-acid of N, such as NaNOi, a »i C lt 


AIiO, is caused to react with I'cClt and C at 1200% with 6 of the salt is brought directly into contact with a heating 
CtiCl and C ot 1000° or with ZnCl* and C at 1450°. G. gas and the resulting heated melt then has the solid salt 


C. A. 29, I593‘. 

Recovery of beryllium sulfate from its mixture with 
aluminum sulfate. Charles B. Sawyer and Bengt Kjell- 
gren (to Brush Bery Ilium Co ). U. S. 2,018,473, Oct. 22 
The Ali(SOi)i in the mixt is comcrted, with an alkali 
sulfate, such as that of JSIIE, So no alum, nnd She mur.o 
of the soln., with respect to Be sulfate, is adjusted to 


sufficiently close to satn. to prevent the soln. from holding 7 be followed by a flotation sepn, 


introduced into it. An app. for continuous operation is 
described. 

Zinc oxide. Folcnski & Zollncr, Zweigmcdcrlaasu n <; 
Berlin IT. 784,642, July 22, 1935. ZnO in ores is 
sepd. from other metal oxides, e. g„ FbO, by trans- 
forming t-hn iatiff So sulfides or Arsenides, e. *•., iy a 
neutral or reducing heating in admixt. with TeS,. This 


a soln. more than any predetd. small amt. of alum at the 
final temp, at which the alum is sepd. 

Monocalcium phosphate. Wm. H. Knox, Jr. (to 
victor Chemical Works). U. S. 2,018,449, Oct. 22 
Strong H1PO1 is caused to react with a substantially dry 
lime base, such as hydrated lime, to produce mono-Ca 
phosphate and water, the reaction being effected under 
a substantia] vacuum, so that cvnpn. 1 ' 
the temp, of the reaction below 100% 

Calcium sulfate. Winfield W. Hcckcrt and Gordon D. 
< to Krcbs PiRWient & Color Corp.). U. S. 
~,01S,9 d 5, Oct. 29. A finely divided CaSO, suitable for 
P , 8 ment s ! s obtained (suitably by reaction of 
HtSO, with CaGi) in an aq. medium in the presence of 
a compd. of Ce, Th, tnvalcnt T1 or U, which senes to 
restrain crystal growth. 


Sulfur dioxide. Chemical Construction Corp. Er. 
784,147, July 22, 1935. Acid muds from the purification 
of hydrocarbons by HtSO, arc decomposed by bringing 
them mto contact with heated solid bodies, such as metal 
balls, pebbles, sand or coke. The SOi is withdrawn fr 0 m 
the heating zone. 

Cooling hot gases containing sulfur oxides Geo. A. 

, Crry (to Calco Chemical Co ) US 2,019,245, At. 
29, The gases are cooled to temps suitable for the 
production of HjSO, by the contact process by passing 
them in heat-exchange relation with liquid water main- 
tained under a const, pressure such that its b. p is befow 
the temp of the gases but above the dew point of the 
gases, so that heat is absorbed at coast, temp, by the 
water and steam is evolved, and the gases are then passed 


'-.if-. tt ... in heat-exchange relation with the steam so generated, so 

nt III 5Wi S 3 ?? ?nTs te 'z', I crv t0r A ' T , oIedo * 9 the steam is superheated and the temp, of the gacp S 


org. matter, e. g., that resulting from the low-temp, de- 
„7 dra bon of an org. liquid, e. g., ole , by means of 
anhjd. CuSO,, is sepd. by phys. means from adhering 
^?’ 0 ,er ' Preferably groimd and then dehy drated at 
r^-5^*'?, th , , ? OVcn ’5 , ? t or a £ ,(a,l °n of the salt and 
removal of the liberated 11,0 vapor. 

Mxgnesiura chloride from dolomite. Joseph S. Laird 


.. App. is described. 

Lead recovery from chloride bnne. Niels C. Christen- 
sen. U. S 2,01S,43S, Oct. 22 A relatively conod 
chloride bnne contg. 1’b salts is treated with an amt, ©f 
Ca(OH)» substantially less than that chemically equiv. to 
the Pb in soln in the bnne, but more than three-fourths 
of such equiv , to form a ppt. which may lie converted 
into basic Pb carbonate with CO,. 
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Hydrogen Fritz Hanroug (to Asa ican Magnesium 1 Preferably. a Jtrall exxross is urod. The reactKa prccte* 
Metals Com ) C S reissue 19,733, Oct 22 A reissue while self.heatmg and is complete alter a shert tpe. G 
of ortrmxl pat No 1.S35.919 (C. .4 26. 10 74). the temp, increases toorroch.for BStacec.cp totheb p, 

TW-*y — r hydrogen for tie hydrogenation of carbona- cooling of the mm. is advisable. Instead of da; a *=b- 
ceocs ma*erais lcteratjcmal Hvdrosecntion Patents stance ywldmg O, tree O or ga«es containing O cay te 
Co Ltd BT 431,970, Jnlv IS, 1°35. Fee the hydro- employed. After completion of the reaoioa, tie sefc- 
ggaqoa of esxbauaceous ma'erals. H is scrubbed with is neutralized by tie adda. of an cry. or inerp. base ard 
hqnefied hvdrrcatbons that are gaseous at ordinary temps, evapd. to a dry state cr pptd. by poenng the sclu. mto 
and is subsequently washed with oils to remove traces of 5 an erg. precipitant, snch as ale. or acetone, 
sa-d scrubbing agents Liquefied CH.. C.H.. CJ1,, Apparatus fer actrratng carbonaceous materials in fcm 
r,rt ^, CtH» or a curt, ef the<e is statable The H is layers by gases. Albert A Godel. Fr. PSf/779, Jcfr 
preferablv p-ehmmarily purified to remove the greater 22, 1935. 

part of the an panties such as hydrocarbons, COi, XH«, Activating bleaching Clays. Anton Wirzmtiller (to 
etc Bavensche A -G. fu chennsche 5. landwirtschaftlxi- 

Trestmg blow-off gas from hydrogen product; on by chomsche Fabrikate). U. S. 2.01S.9S7, Oct. 29. Oar 
the non water vapor reaction Raymond Blondelle (to material to be activated u suspended m an aq scin. cf 

Sooe'e des mmes de Dotr-ges) U S 2.01S.11S. Oct 22. a salt *uch as AlCb and there is added to the •mspensico a 
\ cyclic process for obtaining a mirt of H with CO and 3 quantity of free acid of the salt such as HC1 and the aa6- 
a small proportion of X and only traces of hydr ocarb ons ^ suspension is boiled until the aad is completely used, 
involves £r*t causing cote-oven gases to pass over Fe M tha t the acid treatment is effected entirely m the prot- 
oxides at about 750° m H -producing app of the "iron- ef *41,5 of the aad. 

water roeam" tvpe, then causing the resuhant gases to Act;Tf chiral. .Albert A Godel Fr. 754,115. Jclv 
pass coutranously through a rmes of cote, eat email y 1935 . A hard charcoal of high volumetric capacity is 

teated -° ab ? lt 1200 made by prolonged maceration of bgneoos substances b 

passing from the mass cf cote (the cote beu^c4suE»nitly >soIn c f H.SO, at appropriate ccncu. (25*Be.) andtern? 

” ” "* 4 (70% drrmg and carbonizing at 100° or higher and tie) 

activating by gases or chem. agents at a high temp. 


small sized partwles to offer high-contact surface without 
caasmg excessive loss of pressure in the app ). App. is 

Nitrogen and hydrogen Ammonia que svuthetique et 
derives Fr 751,355, Jclv 22, 1935 A mnt of N and 
H suitable for the production of NH, is made by gasifying 
carbon under pressure bv a mill, of^team and air so 


Active charcoal. Oswald Heller. Fr. 751,139, Jdv 
J2, 1935. Grains, dust or molded pieces of a carbotureoo 
material are activated mcrhamcaHv m a reaction chamber, 
a reaction taking place between the mat enal to be activated 


iu obtain a gas formed principally of H. X and CO-. which «° d J** acting substances (CG,and ste^m)on theoce 
»s afterwards treated to remove CO- and traces of CO, i ? ad “dthe reaction products (CO and H) and the meazs 
CH. and other impurities App « described , of reaction (O or an) onthe other hand, so that by Ce 

Complej metal compounds of tartanc, gluconic, mude. S reacts teat is liberated aad activating gases «* 

lactic and a trie acids, etc. Hans Schmidt (to Winthrop reJormed. 

Chemical Co) II. S 2,01 S, SI 1, Oct 29. New metallic Exchange and adsorptive material X. V. OctrowB 
complex compds are prepd by reaction of a peroxide, such Maatschappij "Actmt." Fr. 7S4.31S, Jtdr 22, 1935. 
as H,Ot or MgO- with a complex heavy metal compd of A material having xeobuc and adsorptive properties s 
a satd. aliphatic hydroxy carboxylic aad contg. at least made by causing hygroscopic chem. substances capable rt 
ODe hydroxy group m a position to a carboxylic aod group, fixing water by chem reaction to react on materials ccc*? 
said heavy metal bong present m a lower stage of valency. C. Thus, coal, anthraa-e, sawdust, peat, lignite, riarrt 
By this oxidation process the complex bound heavy metal 6 or molasses is treated with SOj, H«SO., ZnOi, CaUa 
is transformed from its lower into its higher stage of va- HC1 or HiPO. at 60-250°. The product is called actnt 
lency- Such heavy metals are, for instance, Sb, So, Fe, activated humus. 

Co, Mn , As, Cr and V- The starting materials suitable Refining mmeral products. Franziska Bleibtreu (t* 
for the purpose are obtainable quite generally by heating Stmtzing), Helene Bleibtreu (nee Grerffenberg), Acs* 

an aq suspension of an oxide or hydroxide of a metal of Lahusen (nee Bleibtreu), Max Bleibtreu, Adelheid Bleib- 

the character described and an aliphatic hydroxy car- treu (nee Schmidt) and Dorothea Bleibtreu. Ger 

boxy lie aod or a salt thereof of the character described 618,022, Aug 31, 1935 (Cl 12*. 1.01) Knolm, trachvte 

until a clear soln. has been obtained and, if desired, neu- and like mineral products, contg impurities sol tn hydrn- 
* v * and pptg the complex Compd 7 haiic acids, are powd. and mixed with (a) a halide of ,n 


training the reaction tr 

formed by pouring the reaction nut. into an org. precipi- 
tant, such as ale , or by evapg. to a dry state Some 
complex compds crystallize from their aq. solns , such as, 
for instance, anttmonyl potassium tartrate. The start- 
ing comp/ex com pc' is alsso/vetf la wafer. To tfie soln. 
there is added at least the ealed. amount of 


alkali or alk earth metal or A1 aad (b) a solid org. and » 
an aad salt of an rnorg aad All the components are takw 
m the air -dried state, but at least one of the compose:* 5 
(a) or (i) must contain water of crystn The unit s 
heated to about I3W' and then 1 in rated with water <** 
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Canada an important market for American glassware 
Charles H. Duoote. Oram Age 26, 153(193o). 

Herbert S Willson 

Effect of viscosity of the slip on porosity of glass pots 
produced by easting R. Moretti Iitd retro errom. 7, ' 
321-5(1934); Referothirtn 5tfitcdi/era.'iir No 866(1934). 

It was found that lowering the viscosity effect s a decrease 
m porosity , it is u nim portant whether nscosirv is obtained 
bv surplus of liquefaaents or water, hi V. Kcmdoidv 

The use of kyamte in crucibles for glass melting S. R. 
Scholes. Bull Am. Ceram Sot 14,335-7(1935).— Satis- 
factory croables for glass melting expts have been de- 
veloped They are made from 55% calcined kyamte 


(60-mesh) and 55% of a refractorv ball clay (known m tit 
trade as "XX Sagger” clay). A slip is made with t»* 
addn. of 02% alkali by wt. (equal parts Na-CO, and h* 
sibcate, brand “S”), and crucibles 2‘/r-7 m hi-h s'* 
cast. Fmng is to rone 4. C H. Kerf 

Controlled luminous gas flame in glass melti n g J 8 
Xealey. Ceramic Ird. 24, 273-4(1935). H. S. W- 
The transparency of colorless glasses to various ra<fi* 
bans ot the spectrum J. Escher-Dermeres 1*^* 
situates ini. 6. 354-6. 370-1, 3S1-3(I935) —Severn 
transmission curves are included with a general duo* 5 " 
siou Herbert S. WEls<«_ 

The question of the magnitude of powdered glass sur- 



2!>36 - 5 ' 

facts K. Berger, W. GeCcloi and K. St<\sser. 

|«i, Ftr. 1 3 , 301-25(1935) . — On the basis of theoretical 
considerations and exrt). results it is shown that the sur- 
faces of powdered glass can be charactenrcd bv statistical 
values, which are (eadili reproducible tf proper precautions 
are taken in the prepn of the samples. Thev are, of 
course, not the nbs \alues and in general will rare with 
the method of measurements Tain with HN'O, and 
the absorption of iodoeocan were the methods used l ere. 


J^—Chss, Clay r rod nets 


1 *0 003. The slip must be well blunged to release air. 
' ’ and the sample for testing must be evacuated beloremafc- 
ing the detn. . Kcit 

The intercitional standardisation cf colors. A. Marrr. 
J. Am. Cram .Sbc. 15. SCd-G; An. CV* am. 5.V. 

14. 34<k~K5(1935) — The classification and nomenclature 
of colors have been based upon arbitrary numerical sys- 
terns. Xo such system ha* found wide practical use. 
Names of colors are usually preferred, even in the indus- 
Thrre should be international stand- 

C. H. Km 

Recent revisions of high temperatures. L. Donald 
Moms and S R Wholes J. ,fn. Crm* «. 5.V . IS, 
559-f'0(U*35) —Data on recent detns. of certain fired 
points for reference in pyrometry are collected here to he 
readilv available to the ceramist. C. H. Kerr 

Screen analysis for plant control Kdgar XV. Rush. 
Cram .See IS. 34tV9(1935). C- II. Km 

Pyrophrlhie in San Diego Countv, Calif. (Richard) 
S Coattng cwnpns [for glass, porcelain and brickwork) 
(Bnt pat 431,5V) 13 


TVenn -three references. J. F Hyde s tnes and sciences 

The development of optical glasses la tneoory_of ardiration 
Otto Schott. XV. Wei 1. d*;rtc Ciem 4S, 6«*-b 
(1935).— A hUtoncal sketch Karl Kanuneruiewr 
Glass in building R. A Miller ltd £*r . Clem 
27 , 15n-3(l«VJ5) . £ G 

Hjrienic glass for samtoriems J ka I sciceo- 
l’cerf 1, No 4-5. S3-C«H'*34) . Kr'mihj'tn 
c tur No. 1327(19)5) — Gtvse' permeable to ultraviolet j J 
ra\s and three absorbing infrared ravs are discussed and 
their properties pointed out . M \ . Kordoidi 

The determination of alkalies in silicates with special 
reference to high -alumina refractories Ldj.ar P. Read 

J. An Cram. &y IS, 341-4H 1**35). — Fur precise analv- 

,,.ct talc lor mrlttot (to Ji*n r w <™ 

(Aw. J. 5ot. 12). 5J>. ^HlSTl) . Aw I WtJt l. Ub. l)) (fo rairmount Gla^ Works) l S 2.01S.SS3-4, Oct. 
i, preferable to the llh method, r^vtded ihe fusion temp ^ Structural ard operative details V S. 2.0IS.SSM) 
»! h « h t , nOU - :h , J (no assignment roted) al-o relate to elee furnaces tunable 

the sample, and the top « the ctuaNew wived sutaoentir trflUcj . ^ 


to prevent loss id alkalies b\ evapn For teutirc analysis 
the results hi the llh metfcrd are satisfactory. >f « l<e 
remembered that the results are shgbtlv low It the 
sample can be decs'inpd completelv bs 11F, that method is 
as good as the J Lawrence Smith method ard has the ad- 
vantage of direct detn. of total alkalies C H Kerr 

Italian kaolins. Fausto IVsii Cra."t> j?*-* trci. 

I, 311(11*34). — The properties of Italian kaolins are given 

M. V Koadoafy 

Mining of kaolin and refractory day in Italy. A. Lotti. 
t*J. Te’n> tram. 7, 427-32(1**34); Fe'n Jij'fn Sifihtf- 
liUtaiw No. HS2 (1**35). — Hal an kaolins contain a high 
amt. of Fe compels, and fine quart i portales. The mining 
ard rt fining of kaolin and clave are desetibed, 

M. V. Kondoidy 

Mechanical method for the measurement cf the plas- 
ticity ef clays and mixtures of clays. J. \V. Whuttmore. 

J. An. Crc*». .S.Y. IS, 3SJ-!*(ISG3) — The app. used 
measures the reretratiea of a constantly loaded (15 |b.) 
hemisphere (3 in. duel.) into the plasty clav mass during 
a detinue time period. The data indicate that <f cf r 
expresses the relationship between depth of penetration, 
d, and the corresponding tmie, I, c and F being consts. 
Undoubtedly o is related to the load turd, the diaei. of 


Apparatus for molding glass articles such as bottles and 
Jars Victor C Hofmann (to Owens-Ill Glass Co ), 
V F. 2.01S.P21. Oct 22 Mech features 

Apparatus for forming glassware such as bottles and 
jars Frank O'Neill and Clarence C. Knker (to Owens- 
1U Glass Co.). V. S. 2.01SJCP. Oct. 22 Mech. fea- 
* * tuns. 

Apparatus for farming hollow glass articles such as bot- 
tles. Wn. II. Watkins ard Clarence C. Kmker (to 
Owens-Ill. Glass Co). U. S. 2,017,9‘iS. Oct. 22. Moch. 
features. 

Apparatus far manufacture of hollow glass articles, 
Frederick A. Hamsun (to United Glass Bottle Manufac- 
turers Ltd.) V. S. 2.01S.7S5, Oct. 29. Mech. feature-. 

X’ariegated glass artiefes. Henry T, IfeUmers and 
Robert II. Donuald (to Akxo Agate Co ). U. S. 2.019,- 
MS» Oct. 29. Various details of app. aril operation are 
described, far combining molten glasses of different colors 
and forming articles such as cups, jars, etc. 

Chromium-plated glass-working apparatus. Rowland 
D. Smith (to Coming Glass Works). V. S, 2.01S.SI4. 
Oct. 29. Devices such as molds, pl.ingm, punties and 
blow irons are formed of oxidirable metal such as steel oc 


the hemsphere and sotc of the properties of the cfav. 7 ***t uon and coated with Cr. 


F is the measure of the plastic properties cf the clav. 
The amt. of recovery of re net ration of the hemisphere 
alter the load is removed is a measure of the air ard gas 
eontent of the plastic mass. Further work is ur^ed 
«... C H. Kerr 

F.ishcued sulfur as a Jointing matenal for clay prod- 
ccts. XX. C. RiKekel and \\ , W. Duocker. F*2. 
An. Ceram. See. 14, 32'*-S2(l*V)5).— Excellent remits . 
with plastxurd Sjn bonding agent for paring bri.k 8 
suggest' its use as a jointing tnateml for sewer pipe, sewer 
, a If. Kerr 

The ecect of the solid-liquid nho on grinding a ceramic 
neopushc. Karl Schwamwalder and I'aul G. Hervfd. 
J. An. Cram. Sec. IS, 350-2(1935). — A ceramic non- 
plastic (sp_. rt. o 01) was wel-erourd with soMdiquid 
ratios of 2.7-1 ard 1 ; 15 for vanous lengths of lu-e. Grain- 
sue distribution ard surface area, as detd. bv the Wagner i 
tuibidimeter nethod, were compared. The material 
ground wuh the Iea«t water gave a lower percentage re- 
' CTrf! *. low particles between 10 
and to niKTOrs, and meet between 10 ard 0 rncTOns. 

SperiSc gravity as an index for slip control' 1. R, 
Ream. Fa... Am. Ceram . N.v. 14, 3.!3-5(I«35).— The 
, - tt- Of a casting beef) should be controlled to within 


Soft glass cf high electrical resistance . Wn. C. Tax lor 
(to Coming Glass Works). V. S. 2.01S.SK*. (Vt. S'!. 
A glass contg Fl> oxide also contains bone oxide ard F 
in a combined proportion cl l-f\(J, the I'cric oxide content 
leing at least as great as the F content. U. F. 2.P1S,SI7 
relate^ tcv glass such as mav contain ^ilsra 55-4S>, Vb oxide 
1*5-30. NjjO 2.7-3 5, K,Q F-1P, Li.O 0.1-12 and AI*0, 
rot more than 2^-. 

Sheet glass. Wm. I. Monro (to American Window 
Glass Co.). Km. 43 1 .CoS, July 12, 1935. In drawing 
a sheet upwards from a bath <5 molten gU<scont*i"cd in a 
drawing pit and moving the sheet continuously in a ver- 
tical direction until the g!as> has been annealed and cooled, 
the surrounding teirp. of the gla«s i< «o controlled that 
the annealing rone he* at least partly inside the drawing 
pit. The invention may be applied to an app, cl the 
Fourcault type m which a sheet is drawn from a mass of 
glass through a debiteuse which is situated in a drawing 
pit, the sheet being annealed and coded m a ker situated 
above the pit. Coolers are <3tua*ed as usual adjacent the 
meniscus of the sheet and a 2nd set of coders b provided 
adjacent to the sheet ard above the main coders. tt> reduce 
the temp, of the n=sng gUssclc^ to, and preferably within 
the arnealmg range. Air b blown through the base 
cf the leer transversely to the sheet bv the means and in 
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the T-1-" described in En'_ 431/60 (fr/owmg abut ). 1 uoo point erf emtobafrle, the ground surfaces are healed 


a C A.T), 

%>.V— z ii't glass Frederic L Ei.icp (to Asencan 
ttmdow Glass Co ). Bnt. 431/63. July 12. 1S3S. In 
tlrairrs? a sheet m -rTr-i.- rrOy upward from a bath « E«- 
ten gbs 5 , cttaci o p-onded for earning the air or other 
gu teat is a contact with the ruing sheet, particularly 
wei tts lower prrwz, to circulate transversely to obtain 
' ’ A Focreanlt type erf app. " 


while they are maintained at such temp. to glare ties, 
a=d the article is subjected to a reheating to at least 1 W. 
App. is described 

Bntksforregeaeratartheckerwork. Carl Otto U- S 
2/18/23, Oct. 22. Structural details. U. S 2/18/24 
relates to regenerator chamber and theckerwork Bo 
constrnction. 

Casfcng hollow article* or tho*e with thin edge* *uca ar 


desc-ded, where the itched circulation ci the gas may S tube* er container* of Zirtoma, rihea, etc. Gaston Pd- 
fr- ejected ty retain cf blower coziles which are placed pech (to Soc. anon des manufacture* de* glace* & pro- 

*• tl^ safes ci the drawing p« and d_-ect air blasts tracs- dmts chimT^* de Saint-Cobam, Channy fr Grey), 

rersely to the length of tie glass sheet. The circulation of U. S 2/I9/W6, Oct. 23. App- and vinous operative 


i mar tAe place either m the p-t or in the lower part erf 
the leer above the pit so I ore a* it tal es place adjacent to 
hat part erf the gU<s where the temp. ■* ~ 

* onsealng rang* 


Ls wsthm or afore 


details are described. 

Porcelain resistant to passage of X-f*y* Leslie Brown 
(to Lenox Inc.). U. S. 2/18/W, Oct. 22. A reactive 
Fb eocpd such at Pb oxide, an acidic oxide Rich as SOi 


Appsrahn far c ut t in g li"! glass Jo=epb P. Crowley 3 and a relatively small amt. of a heat -decomposable aHah 


*ud *.e«tor Mambocrg ( to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co ). 

I S 2/19,175, O-t. 23. Structural and meeb features. 

Apparxtn* for antemat. tally cutting predetermined 
1-ngtus c2 a stnp c! glass I’Hkmrton Free hers Ltd 
and Jos-ph Ga'lelL fcnt. 431,403. July S, 1033 

A—rrstus for t-mp-rtng sheet glass KTiington E-oth- 
ers Ltd Ge? 618/33, .Vpt. 6. 1230 (a 22 s 37). See 
Bt 4-'3.64?(C.A.28,5''//3. 

Birf-nmg glass FntxEckert Bnt. 43y/'3, July 1. 

* "13 In hardening gla«s articles, the temp, to whwh the 

gla 1 >h'jcld Le heated >> dstd. by cfeoraj the chaeg- 
'A some phys property cl the glass wtfch vane* with 
•emp t * d*tn. being made for each anwle that is 
c^riessd. The dm red te-np. can b» de*d by measuring 
•he rap'd decrease m the elec, resistance that taies place 
as tit temp, app-oaeies the scfltmng pomt, or by c/eerr- 
cg the sc'tenmg erf a rpeexmen cf gU"s that is placed in s Carborundum Co ). 
•ur-h a po* *wn o the furnace that it 1 , veu-wtat hirter can refractory articles 
than tie sheet which is bemg heated * * ~ ' 

Optinfjmg glass. Ceb-. PetrVr G'ah.mevide 
GmbH. Ger 618/"?, A=g 31. 1<C3 (Cl 32) C). 

* n cregnlar cpacuy is p-od seed by treating g!i«s with an 
ar; KHFi bath cf mod-rale concn , e. j , KV-69%. to 
»h>ch addnl HP has been added ta a p-ry r t Kn cp to l'/J 


metal salt Rich as Kb'Oi are heated together to form a 
vitnied calcine erf relatively high m. p.; this calcxse o 
added to a porcelain mix and the cut., m finely divided 
form, is pressed to the desired shape and fired to came 
vitnfwati/zi I.'iLTnoci example* are pres. 

Eefractory materials Victor 11. Goldschmidt. Ger. 
G18/OI, S-pt A, 1933 (a. 80S. 8 XW). Minerals ecc 
sistmg ri r.l r erf M g orthochcape and coatg. do mare than 
10% erf Fe, ealed as FeO, are worked into mirts. compTS- 
mg mineral powder assoed. with grannie* or pieces erf the 
mineral, and the mils are sintered without fuivxi m «= 
oiditict a* m. and then, if desired, tn a reducing 
The cuts may be mtl'ed befo-e they are sintered. & i- 
vme is the preferred mineral. 

Refractory product *mtal!e for resisting spa 12=1 
Henry 27. Eaamam, Jr . and Charles McMulfea (to 
~ ‘ * S. 2/19/08, Oct. 29. Tostd 

— — — , -re formed of a lumina together 

with al>out 2-19% erf magnesia, the microstrncture erf tm 
cattmg coairti'g principally erf interlocking crystals erf 
nagne*.a spmtl and crystals erf ahimiaa. 

Cast refractory artid** such a* hnregs for gUss task* 
Raymond C. B-nner and Henry ?«'. Batrmacn, Jr. (to 
Carbortmdmn Co ). V. S 2/19/09, Oct. 29. Cast 


articles are formed of AliO» £3-97, S«Ot 2-14 and an aUc. 
Frortmg gfass bclb* Veil to- hi SakaLpra U. S 6 onde such ai Na/) or EA) 1-10% 

2/18,422, O-t 22 A glass bn!b is CUed with a sotn erf Firing refractory blocks Hartford-Enrptre Co. Cer 
\aHPi and is rerticaEy d.-pped in a hea-mg hr=i txh 618/66, Sept. 4. 1933 (O &"**., 12 16). See Ent. 276,- 
» water *0 that convection cm ent* are treated and the W3 (C. A. 22, 3W) . 

bedS « fronted m gradation cn its inner end- and a trans- Electnc fnmaee for heat-testing refractory products 
parent jwwtion is left at the top c/ tb* ceek. Darnel Petit. Fr. 781,105 .July 22, 193.5. 

Tool* for poEihmg and gimimg gfajj Frederic B. Abranie article* The Carborundum Co. Ltd. £rt- 
V,al*on (to PChcr^i E-os. Ltd /. U. S 2/19/TM-S, 4.31//S, July 1, 1935 la of?, ream-bounded abr*?n* 

Oth 29 S truct — aJ, mech and operative d-taH; articles ty mot-teccg grains erf abranve material with a 

Componm. glass. SdJeacle £?-^gefglavMannfactcr, 7 reem serfvent aid mixing with powd ream, the nut- * 
^ ‘ “ " x> ~' **' heat-treated wtJe the grams are maintained *u5oentl r 

sepd. to prevent agglomeratioii so that a coating a 


Carl TieLrb G. m. b If. E-it 431/34, JeJy 3, 1933’ 
*i inv-ctjon glass, e. g , for mdi-atmg U,-nxl hw-li a 
presort asA van .-.— 1 con t a mer s for cwrwir* h-ruds, 
roETTce* s-^eril gl 2 *s piece* sepd by a Dyer or layer* erf a 
ron-serfiUytrg material havmg app-ox tb- tam- w as 
thi The single g!a-* pieces may t»- hardened and may 
'■'"'T in compn , e. g , the mnerrvm piece may b» a cor- 


l«d is formed aromvf the individual abrasive pmms. 
The anwl- is sdneepsttfr Coemed fry add ing, a 

<T“=>ity erf resin yrfTtnt.e g , lees than 1 %, to the coated 

grams, pressing the rmxt. and Curing by heating A» » 
result erf the previous heat -treatment of the coated grain*' 


OMeistcj gfr'i « have a low co-ff erf eipemn or g the man bond is partially hardened and dot* not tod 
r_ - a T “t* « AlO, content. A «mtabb Doo-oelvfrfy- to Cow between lb- grams derm* the pressing and tea* 
ir-g ca-enal u a mnt. erf porfymenxed vinyl a tua'e with a treatment erf the article, which is thus open-pored and 
v-ftearr, eg, eatnr «*1, ed erf tcrp»r tme, aid, if de*t-ed, eti's freely. 

ntfrooEcfooe, *ad may tr- appfi-d as a serfn Recorermg gram rath as aOicon carbide from C etxxac 

Ir™vtM glass ( »af»ty gfass‘*J. V. atla-c JI Car- honied irUl*s such as scrap abrasive material Alfred 
J . E-rehet a^-1 P^lph A. Jaevrfisoa (to P. Thompson (to Carbonmdw Co ). U.S 2/19/62, 
;■ 1 * en^emi fr Co ). L 5 2/19,118, Ot. Oct. 29 Lumps erf the material axe subjected to disO- 

*?' 5 c "! tm! by a film cve-ig a perfym-r tire force* such as by crashing and the drairpted maoe* 3fT 

C2 ' W - ) - Several examples are grre- 9 treated with them, reagents such as NaOH sola, for further 
e *2 tUz \ 1 , *= 4 *5^ t!e f* f'tt*-? the exam frera the bund 

C ? TV ' Tile Co). Lead gfaz-s, etc. Dwtiwh Harkort. Fr. 784/4^ 

• («- 22 , Strartcral detaZs Jdy 22. J933 Ores erf Pb com?. S as well as residae* « 

w * Tft<1 ** Ga"u» D-fpech (to Sews- the P», industry cotitg S are converted directly to gfare» « 

d esmac ufactaresdesglires frprcdu -schg-vrae* fnli instead cf ofitammg the metal. The Pb ore »* 
^^' < ^ ba ^ Ctic 3 T * U - S. 2/18/36. mtrodoceri into a fnUmg feraaoe along with the coastUo; 

, , rti-tao* ^ a hot si.xe-*rs artiV arr grouryf eras unwary to form th- glare and reducing agents 
w #i*i t-r-p with is a* bast ertal to the liumfoma- h-at-d to icnm 
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2(>— CEMENT AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS 

s A M SPe ptSs 0n A“ d S&SSSlS 'SSt 

firi s no (1015) —The requirements are (1) 05% must results are reported: untreated controls are practically all 

strengthof dry unfired joints must not be less than 100 lb S least effective Nevertheless NaCl treatment wdlprob- 
‘per sq. in.; (4) the mortar must not flow out of the joint ably double the life of mine timbers The , l „TT L 
mthe 1500° refractoriness test The procedure for tests of Wolman salts and NaF (2 /0 ) are sufficient fOTsatis- 
: _ ven E C Petrie factory protection Alfred L Kammerer 

The dependence of shrinkage of Portland cement on The life of untreated and impregnated oak Umbers 
physical and chemical influences Hans Kfihl and Dtung- Willy Kinberg Luty Cukrovar 53, 483-4(1035) Z 
Hsienlu Temnd -Zlg 59, S43-S, SG4-G, 013-15, 1016- Zuckmnd Ceckoslorak Rep S9, 471-2 —Untreated oak 
18, 1028-0(1935).— The following conditions were studied ties m Germany and Trance serve .8- 1- yrs InCiecho- 

amt. of mixing water, humidity of air, compn of cement, 3 Slovakia such ties began to decay after 2 yrs and had a use- 
gypsum and CaCI, addn Shrinkage increased with in- ful life of 5-8 yrs The necessity for using sapwood and 
crease in AliO, modulus but was a min when the molar inferior timber, the cracking at extremities and the collcc- 
content of AhO, and TeiO, was equal SiO, and CaO non of moisture in crevasses were responsible tor the 
contents had little effect Torty references shorter life. Oak tics impregnated with a mut. of ZnCls 

P S Roller and a tar oil served 15 yrs and had to be removed be- 
ll agne site linin g (or cement kilns Gngor'ev Zttetn- cause of mech. disintegration, on sections of the railroad 
So Eer. 79, No 61, Referatkartn Siltkathteralur No. 587 where traffic was light, the life of the impregnated ties 
<1934). — Expts showed that the addn of calcined MgO ranged from 20 to 25 yrs Frank Maresh 

to cement does not affect the vol stability of concrete, * 

and is harmless when present in cement MgO present Machines for moistening cement raw material with 
in magnesite bnck is dead-burned and therefore does not water (Bnt. pat 431,352) 1 Coating compos (for con- 
react with the constituents of the cement mix. There- ^tf] (Bnt pat 431.3SG) 13 
fore magnesite bnck is strongly recommended as lining . 

Cement Lennart Tonrfn Bnt 430,781. June 25, 
P M 1935. S«* Fr - ™,747 (C. A. 29. 3803*) . 

described in which the pressure required to force water 5 ^{SF^Acwnent 

through a mortar specimen is measured P. S. R s - ““>■ 431,000, July f, 1035 A cement 

Determimng colloids in soil for rammed earth constme- having a rapid initial set, e. g., within 1- see , and a suf- 
tion. Ralph L. Patty Agr Eng 16, 275-6(1935) — ficiently slow hardening speed to avoid the formation of 
Data are given on the meeb compn of soils in relation to cracks by the evolved heat composes a nut. of aluminous 
their suitability for use in the construction of rammed cement and portland cement or other Ca silicate cement 
earth walls. Soils contg 40% of colloids are of doubtful free from gypsum or oilier retarding agent. The cement 
value for pise work. Soils contg. more than 40% of may be made by mixing 2 kinds of clinkers, e g„ ra pro- 
colloids are defirutely undesirable. Addn. of sand does portion from 1-3 to 3-1, and grinding 
not improve the wall if the soil naturally contains more 6 Portland cements Soci4t6 dcs ciments francais et des 
than 42% of colloids The Bouyoucos hydrometer Portland de Boulogne-sur-Mer et compagme des portland 
method is suitable for delg colloids in soils for pise work, de Desvres. Brit 431,090, July 1, 1935. White cement 
K D. Jacob clinker is obtained by removing the clinker directly from 
Tightness and standing of concrete structures H the hottest rone in the kiln and cooling it in the absence of 
Rahtu Tekntlhnen Atkakauslehti 25 , 270-83(1935). — any gas contg O The cooling may be effected m an atm 
Small sand particles give tight concrete, the larger particles of water gas, producer gas or 11,0 vapor in a closed vessel 
increase strength. The grain of a suitable sand for water- or by quenching with H f O or by allowing the clinker to 
tight concrete is above the Fuller curve y = 100 \fdfD. , coo \l n a tea P * Q the air * the surface layer being removed 
The np» r ctwihI 1.™. .i, 7 in this case. App is described Cf C. A. 29. 1220*. 


The newer special cements have not yet been thoroughly 
tested. Addns to plaster to increase tightness usually 
reduce its resistance to acids and its strength. These are 
chiefly org. substances. Inorg. addns increase acid re- 


in this case. App is described Cf C. A. 29, 1226*. 

Preparing raw materials for cement manufacture. 
Mikael Vogel-Jorgensen Bnt. 430,430, June 19, 1935. 
The raw_ materials are passed direct from 1 or more wash 


sistance, but have no influence ou strength or tightness mills, without intermediate grinding, to 1 or more sieve 
E. E. Jukkola machines which disintegrate the material and sep. the fine 
A new method for impregnation of wood. Bror Hager, from the coarse particles Each sieve machine comprises 


Trararumduslnen 20, 281-4 ( 1935) .—The logs 


sieve which surrounds the rotor carr j ing blades that pro- 


for some hrs. with a soln. of Na arsenate at 92-4°. At this g outward from the rotor and force the material against 
temp, most of the air and water enclosed in the log are the sieve, the shape and inclination of the blades and speed 

removed. The soln. is cooled to about 75-80° and left for of the rotor being so coordinated that the blades present 

“ o” The soln. partly penetrates the log The warm advancing wall surfaces which receive all the material and 

soln. of Na arsenate is pumped off. and a cold soln. of distribute it substantially ev enly in the axial direction of 

ZnClj is poured in and left for 12 lirs. The ZnCli also the sieve. The fine particles may be passed direct to a 

penetrates the log and reacts with the Na arsenate to form cement kiln or to a container for the finished slurry or may 

Zn arsenate, which is msol. m water. In this form the As first bo passed through 1 or more further sieve machines 
is poisonous to all wood -destructive organisms, but is not The coarse particles, af ter being passed, if desired, through 

poisonous to the human body. J. W. Holst 9 1 or more further sieve machines, may be returned to the 

Experiments on the preservation of mine timber— Prog- wash mill or mills or may be passed to a grinding mill and 

o P t ,» J- Bryan and N. A. Richardson thence either back to the sieve machine or machines or 

w v in' t,’dri earef> ‘ Foresl p f° iu cls Research Records direct to the container for the finished slurry, 
nkrf ? P 935 >-“ pr °PSof Ptnus sylceslrts, of domestic Apparatus for cooling cement clinker. Harry Swadner 

Uw 1 .) 4 ™* 

J-. «- - 


ore treatment. Johan S. Tasting 
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(to F L Emidth & Co ). U. S 2.019.179. Oct. 29 
Structural and operative details 
Shaf t fumsee for burning cement, etc , fired with gase- 
ous, liquid or polrerofent fnel Ernst C. Loerohe. Ger. 
618,207, Sept o, 1°S5 (Cl SOr 12) 

Molding fibrous cement slabs in rolling -machines. 
Lina Schneider (uee Sturm) . Bnt. 431,103, July 1* 1935. 
l.i.M fibrous cement slabs are produced bv passing * ' 


i HiSOi. MgCl-. chrome alum and MgFt is used for props 
a curt, of cream -like consistency with a mixl. formed fron 
casein, talcum, calcined magnetite, borax and sa n d, and 
China wood oil is added just before pouring tie final curt, 
into a mold 

Artificial marble Ernesto Revelant. Bnt. 430.94S, 
June 27, 1035 See Fr. 768,150 (C. A. 29, 574'). 

Cementitious building tile, etc. August II. Sexton (to 


formed bv stitching together wood fibers, straw, reeds. 2 Superior Cement Corp). U. S 2.01S.192, Oct. 22 
: , through a slurrv of magnesite or portland * " ” ,T * “ " m ”" * r,a n " r ™” 1 


cut ting off lengths and placing them in molds to set App. 
i» described 

Machines for coating tubes or similar articles Internally 
with asphalt, varnishes, etc. Alfredo Vallen Bnt. 

431,413, Julr S, 1935 

Coating surfaces The British Mannesmarm Tube Co 
Ltd and Arthur J Hodgtiss Bnt 431,562, July 11, 

1035 An Fe or 'teel pipe or tube, while heated and contg 3 pressing 
a quantity of fluid bitumen m the bottom, is maintained — 

substantially horizontal and rotated slowly, e g , by roll- 
eis to lap or spread the bitumen in successive layers into 
a uniform coating, the speed of rotation being insufficient 
to subject the bitumen to anj appreciate centrifugal 
force A small quantity of filler, e g , slate dust, loesel- 
guhr, mav be added. 

Concrete and hydraulic cement Dewey S. Almv Ltd 
Bnt 431,67b, July 8. 1935 This corresponds to Fr 
703.052 (C A 28,5623') 

Colored concrete Dewe> &. Alaiy Ltd Bnt 431,- 
6S0, Jufy 8, 1035 Adda to 431,670 (preceding abstr ). 

See Fr 44 "IS (C A 29,3131') 

Light weight aggregate suitable for use in concrete 
Carroll W Bowyer U S. 2.017.SS9. Oct 22 A light- 
wt aggregate is prepd by rapidly cooling molten slag, 
reheating it to near the m. p , and gradually retooling 

Insertible yibratmg device for use with concrete before 
setting Enoch B Jorgensen (to Yiber Co Ltd ) U. S. 

2,018,780, Oct 29. Structural and mech. details 

Apparatus and method for molding articles from con- 
crete, etc. Eugene Frevsinnet Bnt. 431,431, July 9, 

1935 

Road materials Soei^t£ de rocherches et de perfection- 
nements industnels Bnt 431,781, Julr S, 1935 


Fr. 762,602 (C A 28,5201') Powd pitch may be used 
in place of the powd bitumen 

Road materials Soc. anon des ciments Portland de 
Rombas. Fr 7S4.5S2, July 22. 1935 Blast-Furnace 
slag, contg a high proportion of line, which has been 
quickly cooled in air and finely ground is mixed with bi- 
tuminous road materials 

Road surfacing compositions Soci£tf de rocherches et 
de perfeetio nn em ents industnels Bnt 431,474, July 8, ' 
1935. A compn that can be spread by app usually used 
for spreading ordinary road tar comprises a tar bitumen 
or tar-pitch mixt contg 65-65% of bitumen or pitch, and 
a carbonaceous filler, preferably finely powd. coal, com- 
pnsrng 25-40% by vol of the total compn Cf C A. 
29, 6300’ 

Road surfacing and other compositions Wn F. Rees 


2 A fluid mixt. of cementitious material of a cream lie 
consistency rs placed in a sheet metal mold taring resilient 
side walls and the mold is vibrated to dispel air from the 
mixt. and to give it a bard smooth dense surface where it 
comes into contact with the surfaces of the mold after 
setting and hardening. 

Building blocks Ileinneh Frank. Swiss 173,221, 
June 17, 1035 (Cl 85). Thero are made by molding cr 
pressing a mixt. of sharings, (AcO)jCa, X a 0 H lye, ce- 
ment and water 

Sheet material suitable for various structural uses 
Albert C Fischer (to Philip Carey Mfg. Co ) U. S 
2,019,44", Oct. 2" Compressible and expansible strips 
are formed bv mixing a mass of ductile waterproofing 
binder with vegetable reenforcing elements of relatively 
large surface aieas rock as corn husks and finely divided 
fibers and forming the material into a sheet between belts. 
4 Constructional material suitable for partitions or panels 
Fhdip B Brill and Geo H Ellis (to Inrohte Co ) U. S 
2,018,911, Oct. 29 Inulatmg material or the like is 
formed with a core 0/ pulped fignoceflufose material m 
the opposite sides of which are plates of metal united with 
the core bv a casein cementing compn , kerfs extending 
along at least 2 edges of the composite material. 

Preparing exfoliated jeffensite smtable for use in will 
, plasters, etc James Keeth (to Universal Insulation Co ) 
U. S 2,017,°0l, Oct. 22 Exfoliated jeffensite 1* find* 
comminuted in water to form a self-binding pulp and this 
pulp is mixed with a filling pulp formed by finely com- 
minuting a vegetable fiber such as wood fiber in water, 
the resulting plastic compn is dehydrated, and is then 
hvdrated preparatory to ure 

Porous masses Pietro Panzers and Carlo Pellegrini 
Swiss 170,596, May IG, 1035 (Cl 85) Porous masses for 

- building or industrial purpose' are made by rooking vege- 


table fiber m a sola, of CaCl, and mixing with a cement 
with a Ca baro 

Hard masses G4za Tarkas Swiss 174,601. Api 16. 
1935 (Cl. 41) A solid vegetable filling material, alum, 
bthopone, sire, gypsum and a vegetable drying oil 
mixed to form a hard mass for making wall or floor blocks 
or plates, etc. 

Composition board smtable for use on walls ind carrying 
an asphalt layer and differently colored grits. Robert S 
Maclean (to Mastic Asphalt Corp ). U. S. 2.01S.216, 
Oct 22 Structural details 

Synthetic lumber Charles E. Hartford (to National 
Cornstalk Processes, Inc ) U. S 2,019,452, Oct 2" 
Pulp such as that of cornstalks is treated with chem 
solns such as a wax emulsion and fireproofing material 
and alum and a thick laver of the treated pulp is passed 


and \\m F Rees Ltd But. 430,979, June 2S, 1935. g through a forming machine and press where excess of the 
In material for surfacing roads, roofs, etc , of the type con- Joins is removed (various operative details being d** 
sisting of particles of aggregate coated with matrix and scribed) 

then mixed with aggregate of smaller particle size, the Wood Hermann Gamber-Eggmann Swiss 175,411, 

matrix is sufficiently soft to be the equiv. of bitumen hav- May 16, 1935 (Cl 805). IV ood is toughened by impTOS' 

ing a penetration greater than 350 The matrix may be natwg it with a soap and size soln and drying. The seta 

tar, resinous and asphaltic materials or petroleum or rosin may be applied while boding The wood may be pro- 

distn residues and the aggregate may be limestone, gran- treated with a boding soln of Na Cl 
«e, slag or clinker In an example, “'/i in to dust” Aging wood Jean Gnsard and F£fix Baptist. Fr 

>s put through a 20 mesh «ieve, the material re- 9 7S4.37S, July 22, 1"35 Wood is artificially aged by beat- 
* — — **■ “g it gradually and progressively to 160-220* “* — 


tamed on the screen is heated to 150 °F .'treated with a. 
phaltie or creosote oil and mixed with 400-penetration 
bitumen at 2 10-50 *F , 1 e , flowable, the fines from the 
SCTeen then being nnxed m the cold The quantity of fines 
added equals that of the coarse aggregate and the bitumen 
used amounts to 6% of the total aggregate 
Molded artificial stone Charles H Hagopian U. S 
-.018,355, Oct. 22 A sola formed of water, MgS0», 




_ maintained till the color is sufficiently deepened 
Apparatus for drying wood, etc Emil Raess Swiss 
176.6°S, July 1, 1935 (a 805). . 

Proofing wood against fungi Imperial Chemical in- 
dustries Ltd , Thomas Callan and Stephen II Oakesholl 
Bnt 431,344, Julv 4 , 1935 Cut timber and wood prod 
nets generally aie protected against mildew or other fun- 
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j«d r»mt» b> or bn..!,.™ -i.h, or ln,»,rrri«n ! jry . “ 

the erg. solvent In examples, saltc> lamlide u dissolved, muts. 

21— FUELS. GAS. TAR AND COKE 


Fuel problems In central heating establishments 
\ \\\ Gianberg. Trk F<?ren hnland Ffrh 33. 1ST Ol 
(1933). — Descriptions arc Riven of various central heating 
plants which iw garbage as fuel An av anatvsis of 
garbage is: moisture 40. avh SO. riper 10, coal and coke 
0,2, wood shavings 2, food refuse J. bone 4 S. rL»« 4 t». 


c riru»SEK ss'i* a tut v u rmbky 

a lower amt. of fuel is required for heating. The Geipert 
app was used toilet the anil, of coke and gns compn for 
various coals The anal) sis of pas front the G. »rP- 
showed hip her tUum Inant and II contents and less meth- 
ane than pas from com. carbonising equipment, because 
of higher rate of carbomration in the G. app The >teld 


Ir^tabTd and rmwllanecms 2«~c ‘The mfmnMtcr on 3 of coke could lx correlated with • rrnrtic*** ’ 


S municipal plants is l kg steam per kg garbage 

II C Duns 

Liquid fuels I' O I'tUo .'m’nfs K«uh.VIfi M. 
HU Ml«33).— A survey of mfg. methods. li. K J 

Hjdrogrnstion of liquid fuels M Steniart Indus- 
In# (kimicut 22, 642-61 HUM.— A brief discussion of the 
problem (torn the tech and economic standpoints 
A rapmeau Couture 

Alcohol and alcohol essohne blends as fuels for auto- 
mohre engines III Performance tests of alcohol, gaso- 
line and alcohol gasoline mixtures as fuels for an eight- 
cylinder automobile engine A L Teodoro f'Aifip- 
pise At'. 24, 352 6*7(1935) —l p to W% of 103' proof 
litOll was miscible with pasoltne at all temps above 21* 
190® proof denatuml alcohol was useil for mats, eontp 
more than 30% lit 01 1 Mms eontp as high a« SO*** 


1 5% to the test results The G app. cole had a higher 
C content ami lower volatile content than In ptant prac- 
(Kt R W. Rvan 

Microscopic and petrographic studies of certain Ameri- 
can coals. Reinhardt Unessvn and G. C SpntnV. our. 
Mines. 1 rc.4 J'afrr So 564. T1 pp (UV.3) —The petro- 
graphy and nncroscopy of the following t« coals are de- 
scritwd and tllustratesl by 42 tigutes, largelv photomicro- 
graphs • Green River lesl. Green River mine, Muhlen- 
berg Co , Ky , Upper 1 r report bed, Wildwood mine, 
Allegheny Co , Pit . Pittsburgh lest. Consolidation No. 

00 mine. Manon Co . \\ Va . Pratt bed. W)lam No S 
mine. Jefferson Co . Ala . Sewell bed, Summer lee mine. 

1 avert e Co . W \ a., and Sewell twsl. Cntnlerry mine. 

Raleigh Co . W. Va. Atden II I mery 

Classification and selection of Illinois coals. Gitbcrt II. 


litOH were more economical than gasoline at full laid , Cady III ^UCoA. Fnne'i Pul! No. 62, 354 pp.(UV55). 

A L Mehnng * li. II. 

Indiana coals— their classification and analysis P. B. 
Place. CW-m.'ic* 7. No. 4. 27-9(1935); cl. C. A. 20. 
COl*'*. Joseph 11. Wells 


Mehnng 

A new technic and apparatus for testing Diesel fuels 
T. B. llertrtl and P. II. ixliweitrer. etufcmofir* Ind. 73, 

202-3(1933). A. L. Kaye 

A new method for the rapid and exact determination of 
tho hydrogen content of solid and liquid fuels. G. Lam- 
bns. d« t nr. Ckrm 43. G79-63( 1033) .—The method 

consists o! a combination of the calorimetric bomb couibus- «. 

tion (Oj) and the detn. of the formcil 11,0 by means of a has been developed to eliminate clogging with wet coal. 


Coal-sampling methods of the Detroit Edison Company. 
A. W. Thorson. £V>-i5kj.*i •» 7, No. 4, 10-14(19.>.»).— 
Automatic device-. for sampling coal from bucket and belt 
conveyors are described A special design of nfite box 


soly. data of the system ulc.-lhO-pctroleum h) drocaibom 
(phase sepn.). The total 11,0 formed in the combustion 
«s calcd. by the formula, x (A - ») X (H‘ - re)/ 
(100 + 11’) -f d, where is the wl. of (ale. + 11,0 + 
ppt.) obtained by washing the bomb, n the amt. of BaCOi 
added to the bomb (0 3-U 4 g. of BaCO, for 0 3-1 g. of 
sample), It* the 11,0 in the bomb detd. by the phase 
sepn. (exclusive of the 100 g. of original ale. used). 


Joseph H, Wells 
The ecoaemlcs of water treatment In the colllerr indus- 
try. P. Hamer and S. Stevens, Co.'.'i rev Guard mi 151, 
617-20(1933). ' li. H. 

Carbonisation of coal. Effects of variation of rate of 
heahng during the carbonization of a typical coking coal. 
Wm. B Warren. 1h3. f-ag. C4#«n, 27. 13N.M ( HX53) ; 
cf. C. A. 20, 122>»‘. — Three senes of carbonisations were 


the 11,0 which the ale. mav have aKsorl>ed during storage, 1 made on lidenl<ont civil to a max. temp of 700® in which 
detd. by phase stpn. like 11*, d the 11,0 released as vapor 2 rates of heating — 1.4® and 21 S* per mm — were used 

Y,1 ^ n 1 l . h ' 1-5 brought to atm. pressure, calcd. as d — tn several combinations. The thermal history up to and 

fX 1 » X In p, (g » vapor density, V» - vol. of bomb, after the rUstie range ts important since no direct comla- 

pi initial gas pressure). Detailed directions are given, non could be made between the effects found and the rate 

Test results on chtmically pure and technically pure sub- of heating through the plastic range alone. The vol. of 

stances and other pertinent data are presented. The gas is const, for the 2 rates of heating in the preplastic 

variations id analytical results were 0 04-0 09% of 11,. range but the 11 content is higher for the slower rate, 

bv v '-.e when ale. denatures! with petroleum (190:1 8 Coke hardness is detd. largelv bv the rate of heating 

• *' ‘TV . Katl fsanimennever through the plastic range. King greater for the slow rate 

wicrocnemical analysis of solid fuels. W. R. Klrner. of heating. Joseph 11. Wells 

P.V Ci £J ** A , cf * C * A ' 23, CKd carbonlxahon— the plastic stage. James H. Lum 

.vT ’ Kj 7 '~ The adaptation of lTegl's mkromethods to J " - - - • *• - - J - 


these 1 ne praciicatniity ol some of cculduringcatbonirationvrasmadeanddataoRplastivttv 

»he Coal were obtained by another method Variables affecting 
. 9 *5® f™ 1 '* assumesl to be rate of gat flow through tile 
TerticafehiinbE-r **1? charge, packing of the coal in the fusion tube, length of 
Geioert ec,rrt ?,^ c, ° tests with the coal charge, screen analysis of the cost! used and the 

w ““* “ ssSrTara srs i ssrsrt^sss£ 
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>t removed by grinding, briquetting and regnndmg 1 the 


Fairly consistent values for the temps of initial soften- 
ing and max gas pressure could be obtained by grinding 
to pass 10 mesh and keeping the amt passing 80 -mesh below 
’->% a rate of 2° per nun in heating was found satis 
factor} The max gas pressure varied in successive runs 
and no significance was found to attach to the slope of 
the gas pressure-temp curve as suggested by Layng(C. A. 


of slags ' 


s detd i 


a furnace operating it 


at\ atm of N. The standard of viscosity was chosen »< 
10 poises compared with castor oil and was detd by estg 
the fluidity by the case of movement of a Pt rod inserted 
>u the molten slag. The lowest temp at which no resist 
an ce is felt to vertical movement of I he rod, horaontsl 
movement js but slightly impeded and the slag flows im- 
mediately into the trough left by the passing rod, is taken 


19, S84, 21,3117, 22,851) No agreement was found be- g as the flow temp of the slag. Flow temps were found ^ 


i the height of the gas pressure temp curve; 

ure of the degree of plasticity reached by a coal during 
carbonization and the degree of plasticity as Indicated 
by the amt of swelling observed when small briquets of 
the coal were carbonized The rate at which coal in the 
plastic condition and under pressure passes through a 
small orifice was detd and a correlation was found to extsl 
between this rate, the temp of initial softening, and the 


temp of max gas flow’ pressure 


n^c with the percentage of feme iron present With the 
iron about 25% in the ferric condition the flow temp was 
1255®, while with about 64% feme iron the flow temp 
w-as 1400“. J W. Shipley 

Gasoline from coal C. H S Tupholme Ini Eng 
Chem , News Ed 13, 414-15(1935) E. J C 

Humic acids II. Walter Seheele, Werner Schulte 
and Hans Spandau Kollotd-Z 73, 84-90(1135): cf 


Hydrogenation of coal V Sihvoncn 5«ome» Ke 
mislitehh 8A, 76-80(1935) — Some of Germany’9 achieve- 
ments in the utilization of lignite as a raw material in 
ihe chem industries are described The chem reactions 
which appear tn the manuf of water gas are explained by 
the combustion theory of S EE Jnkkola 

Note on the determination of nitrogen in coal P r 


J W Shipley } C d 29, 7918* — llumic acid was isolated from 2 lignites 


mined in central Germany After successive 8-hr e 
with C«H| and Me, CO, the humic acid was leached from 
the lignite by 14-day digestion with N NaOH; the dear 
Na humate soln was then acidified with HC1 and tbe 
msol humic acid sepd by centrifuging: the ppt was re- 
dissolved in aq NaOH, the *oln filtered and the hnmir 
®eid rrppld with HC1; the humic acid was washed that 


4154*) of the Kjeldahl method for estn of N m Coal and 
cokes are reviewed and further modifications In reagents 
and procedures are suggested The method is accurate, 
quick and money saving Aldrti H Emery 

Action of mtne acid on a bituminous coal B Juettncr, 
R C Smith and H C Howard J Am Chem Soc 
57, 2322-20(1635) — The action of N HNOi in converting 


htiirnc acid were practically insol in cotd aq KF soln , 
contained no more than traces of ale -sol matter (hynu 
tbmelamc acid) , and had an cquiv wt of about^ 

® oiling an aq Na hiiraalc soln. conig excess NaOH 
causes decompn w ith the production of acidic substances 
*91 in aq acidic solos The decompn is not an autoti- 
datjon because the same result is obtained whether N» « 


bituminous coal into sol products lias been shown to be 5 O, ,, bubbled through the soln This decompn * ,w 


chiefly an oxidation The yield of humic acids reaches _ 
max in a few days, while that of the sol acids increases 
sloHly with time. If the reaction is earned out in air, 
only about 25% as much HNOi is consumed as in its ab- 
sence The residue from the C«H« pressure extn of this 
coal oxidizes more rapidly than tbe original coal Oxida- 
tion of the cokes obtained by thermal decompn of the 
coal in vacuum shows no difference from the original coal 
with cokes up to about 440°. Cokes prepd above this 
temp shon markedly greater resistance to oxidation 
This temp roinndes with that at which gas evolution be- 
comes rapid Debts of the ultimate compn and func- 
tional groups on both types of acids formed in this oxida- 
tion show the regenerated humic ncids contain markedly 
less HO than is reported for other humic acids, while the 
sol acids contain negligible amts In the humic acids 
only approx hall the O, detd by ultimate analysis can 


Ukcs place at room temp , but requires a much Urf« 
excess of NaOH Oscar T Qinmby 

The structure of humic acid and its relation to hpa 
and coal I Sedlctzkil and B Brunovsktl KolM-Z 
7 3 , 10-1(1935) —X-ray diagrams for ligmn, humic acd 
hgnitc, anthracite and graphite suggest a close structurally 
fcnetic relation between them The d of these substance 
"tcreoses in the order given Oscar T Qutmby 

Practical solubon to Salt Lake Valley smoke nuisant* 
S Clark Jacobsen and George IV. Carter 2nd 
Chem. 27, 1278-83(11-75) ; cf C A. 29, -J545' —The 
Take City area has a higher rate of soot fall than any 0,tir * 
I'wality studied so far; it is due primarily to the uw *• 
bituminous coal in houses and small plants. Processing 
stich coals by high -temp distn has not solved the P™”' 
him, but when low-temp distn (366-750°) under pressw* 
was used, secondary cracking of volatile products fanned 


— - — — — . -J ... j ■>— 1 _ "as usea, seconaaiy cracmng oi voiacue praaucis ■ 

be accounted for , n functional groups, while in the sol 7 Wing „<*,!. the resulting C Is not graphitic, but bum® 
acids only small amts of O, are thus unaccounted for. - • • — - ' • • • - « — »<•«- 

The presence in the sol acids of C»H(CO,H), and C.- 
ihown by isolation of their esters Of the 


( 00 , 11 ), , v , 

C of the coal which was oxidized to sol acids, approx 10% 
was recovered by decarboxylation as steam-volatile, aro- 
matic hydrocarbons The presence of acids more complex 
than ^benzene carboxyl.es is indicated C J W. 


^dTr l- Penns J 1 7 n }? ” G * <1935) — Opcratmg methods forVedvctag the costs ** f 3! 


•bodily. Dust -free coah were treated in batch furnaces 
®t 533-740°, and surrounded by steam, in retorts as shown 
l)ata on test runs, results obtained upon using such far'* 
>h household heating devices and the marked improvement' 
Hi smoke elimination are presented. W. C. Ebaugh 
Manchester and District Junior Association 
fiential address A K. Colhnge Gas J 212. 


Thrn“ and W I.. Keene 2nd Eng Chem 27. 1373-6 
(i93o) —The compn of the volatile matter of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite Was detd on 30 samples considered to be 
representative of the area The proximate and ultimate 
analyses of the coals are given Tbe samples were heated 
at temps ranging from 21® to 1030® in a luchrome tube 
connected to 12-15 1 of space evacuated to less than 1 ram 
pressure. \\ ith increase in the volatile matter from 3.8% 
in the low-volatile group to 7 6 in the high volatile group, 9 
the gas yield increased from 5000 to 7200 cu ft per ton 
The p ^. c £ nt * Rt <>( H * ,s const f o r ‘he coals, and aver- 
ages S3% No illununants were detected 

P. ] Wilson. Jr 

Control of forms of iron in the determination of fusion 
temperatures of coal ash \\ T. Reid 2nd Eng 
. cf C A 27, ITS - — Tin 


frrnducltot are discussed P J Wilson, JJ 

Natural gas in 1933 R. B Harkness. 

Ontario Dept Mines 43, Pt. 5, 1-51(1935). A H E 
The nse of gas for industrial purposes F. L Atk™ 
Pas World 103. No. 2072 Ind Gas S rppl , 93-60*® 
Car J 212, 259-C2 — Small, gas-fired ovens are b**o6 
described Heated air is continuously recirculated 
‘ate 50 to 100 times that of natural convection 

P. J Wilson. Jr 

The chemist and works control Arthur J. 

Pas World 103, 339-12(1935); G<tr J 212. 205-7.--H 1 ' 
9fis-pta*i chemist’s work is outlined J* J W-, 

Fifty years of the Auer gas mantle, changes and devei??^ 
‘nents Karl Quasebart Gal « Hasserfaek 78, 
tOct 12, 1935) —The discovery and «h v. lojniieiil® 1 
incandescent gas man lie are reviewed K W 
The flash system of carbureting (gas) Threo 


(hem. Anal 2sd 7,375-S(lU5) 


eff. 


irying i*-rcciilagr« «.f fen 
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Nagel. Gas J. 211, 7(H(1035); et C A ?9. fW. 
701b 1 . 1’ J. vvilson, Jr 

Purification of manufactured gas with active carbon. 
Kurt Bhime. Gas- u. Wasserfarh 78, 7b5-l», M(M( 1035). 
—The theory of the adsorption of vapors on active C 
h reviewed, with diagrams Actnr C adsorlw httlc water 
ns compared with silica gel and wilt taVe benzene out of 
a bcmcne-water tiilxt , while allien gil removes the w-altr 
lor this reason, the heat of adsorption h greater with 
silica gel when rcino\ ing vapors front gas cnntg water 
vapor. Adsorption Isotherms arc given for CCI», lienzuie, 
acetone and ether, on ncfii eC In absorbing vigors from 
mnmifil gns, the active C first becomes satd wlthresptct 
to CSt and unsxtrf hydrocarbons, and these then esi.ipc 
The benzene s.atn point conies much later Consequently 
to secure quant, removal of CSt, unsaid liydrocarlnins, 
etc , it fs necessary to stop at almut ’/» of the Ik nzme 
satn. point The active C plant for recovering light oils 
at Rajreuth Is described Because of varying make, the 
rate of gns passage through the adsorbers varies wulilj, 
but uniformly good rrsiilts are scciirrd The water 
condensate protluccd on steaming out the adsorliers has 
a very disagrceahle odor due to cyanogen compds Spe- 
cial valves on adsorber cooling and heating coils were re- 
quired, because of very great temp differentials Steam 
requirements per gallon of light oil were appro* 34 ll» , 
while cooling water requirements were about 3 8 cu ft 
per gallon. Power requirements were about 22 lb of 
steam per hr , and labor requirements nbout Vi hr for 
each steaming out period (the av. adsorption period was 
3 4 brs. for each adsorber) Based on the recovery of 
appro*. 85 tons of light oil per year, operating costs wire 
appro*. $18 70 per net ton (exchange at par) Capital 
charges, etc , Increased this to approx $10 40 per net ton 
ol light oil. When operating phnt at */» of the light oil 
satn. point so as to si-cure greater gas purification, insts 
were about 60% greater The quality of the light oil 
recovered depends more on the type of carbonizing p! tnt 
than the recovery system However, the light oil must 
be redtstd. after nddn. of Pc chloride soln to remove low- 
boiling S compds. — thus removing yellow color and bad 
odor. Complete removal of naphthalene from gas bv 
this process has caused a decrease in pressure drop in 
mains, but iron rust released on removal of naphthaline 
has collected at pockets or sharp turns In services, causing 
stoppages. R W Ryan 

A new modification of the circular manifold typo of gas- 
analysis apparatus Minor C. K. Jones Am Gas J 
243, No, 4, 27-0, 1 W(lKi5 )< — The npp has been improved 
by the incorporation of the Ilnfl pumping pipet 

Joseph H. Wills 

An electric gas generator. Ivar Hole. Gas J. 212, 
271(1035). — Sec C. A. 29, 0733*. p. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Flow ol natural gas through high-pressure transmission 
lines, T. \V. Johnson and W. 11. Ilerwald J5iir. Mines 
Monograph No 0, 120 pp (1035).— A fundamental study 

_ , Alden II Tmcry 

,„|® e l * t * st *?nn of flexible pipe main for gas P H 
"i! 0n c. CaS 25ft -S(H>») ! Gas World 103, 30S 0 

The Stanton-tt ilson self -ad Justing joint for cast-iron 
pipe consists of 2 loose parts, a cast-iron locking ring and 
a joint ring of special rubber. The latter Is special mbbir, 
\ -shaped in section, and provided with n Fh-sheath 
The locking nng is first placed on the spigot, the joint 
T,n 5u ,1 .?n t n I ront an ^ end of the spigot inserted 

!S,£ e | beU * «*»V n * the l0cL,ns rlnc - lu ^ ®n 11 mpige 

with lugs on the bell. p. j. \\ ,i s0n j h 

Benzene in natural gas. If. II. Schrenk, W. p’. Ya.it 

No f?ov' ■'^'‘ re Mnn^ ur Vy , "."‘ p f h^hgahons 
(19o5).— The do* natural gas supplied to 
station of the Bur. of Mines contained 2 u i 
fftnnLr P,n?' b >’ v ° l - f* C.H*: » wet gas from a private 
well near Pittsburgh analyzed 17, S ami 17.0 p. p. in 

ltico *A veil °* °i il used ln bfntene recovery. G^C. 

(l\mi 33. rut -20 

ioke^vT.,?\, ' ° i u<lrf f , or ,llt recovs ry of C,H, from 
loke-oveti gas, undergoes imriase ltl vi^ltv with age 


1 which reduces markedly Us absorptive propertns. The 
reason for this is C«H, formation from the oil, a process 
insufficiently Investigated The eflicltvc, washed C«1I, is 
always Uss tlmn tbe rocovircd C»H, 1 J . M. Symnies 
Removal of nitric oxide from manufactured gas by dry 
purification material K Iluiile, H Ilriickner and (, H. 
Haas Gas-u Wassrrjaeh 78. 751-7(11135) —In the course 
of dry purification n considerable decrease in the NO con- 
tent of gas 1ms been notid, and this lias been attributed to 
B formation of Roussnps salt (U. 8 ) or nitropmssidc 
lompds The blick Roussin’s silt, Mlt«(NO)iS >p is 
more. stable linn tiic red salt, and should be the one 
formed, but attempts to identify this salt by extg spent 
purifying material with water, filtering, and extg, the 
bltrati with etlur, failed to give the characteristic ether 
color No mtropnissidc could be found m the spent puri- 
fying mati rial ny means of lab ixpts it was found that 

3 PeS was necessary for the formation of li S , and that 
Te-Pi would not yuld R S In ordinary dry ptmfur 
operation, O is added to ensure continuous revivification, 
and this prevents R b formaiion as tnsiiflieunt I eh 
is available Under ilusc conditions NO absorbed to a 
dight extent may be evolved as NO, In the absence of 
t>. an Nil, odor lias bun not nl uf ter NO absorption This 
is attributed to the following reactions 2NO, + 011,0 -f 
21 eS - 2N1I, + 2SO, + 21 c(OH),; and .ISO, + 41\S + 

4 011,0 - 7S + 4re(Oll)i In practice NO and NO* may 

be removed almost quantitative!) by using a small box 
of sulfided purifying material Ix-forc the usual liox serus, 
and admitting O niter this bo* R W Us an 

The recovery of sulfur from coal gas. O W Koskill 
Ouj 11 i>rW 103, 050(11X35) — Tlic present 8 capacity of 
Tlivkix process plants in Germany amount* to t>500 tons 
annually Developments in 8 recovery from dry pun* 
, firaiion are discussed I’. J WlLson, Jr 

Benzine synthesis from carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
under ordinary pressure XXVI. Gas contraction and 
benzine synthesis Sliunzo Tsuncoka and Yoshio Mur* 
ata Sri. Papers Inst Phys. Chem. Research (Tok-yii) 28, 
4S-6t.(1035) ; cf. C. A 29, 4651* * « — No relation opiicars 
to exist lictween the total gas contraction and yuld of 
beti/ine W. J. Piter von 

Free carbon in coal tar 1 rich Blcrlmg Ao//oi<f - 

6 Z 72, 02 100(1015) — A crude coal tnr from Knurow was 
distd. in the rnngv 180° to 412® and the tar fractions were 
tested for freeC (Perl and Ssluldw Jchtrr, C. A. 22, 4400), 
viscosity nnd oil, tor and coke content. Viscosity de- 
creased with increase In trie C 1 he latter existed m the 
coal tnr in every state of subdivision from mot. dispute 
through colloidal to coarse and fully unsolvated. Heating 
the coal tar under pressure in the range 200* to 425* co- 
ngulitcd the C particles ns shown by the viscosity curve 

7 and by no count. PI ist icily of the pitch was decreased 

because of the coagulition In distn of coal tar n con- 
densation of the dispersed C particles takes pi ice along 
with a possible small cracking P 8. Rnlkr 

Coke Oven Manager's Association Presidential ad- 
dress T. West thorp Gas J 212, 3I«-IX(H>'«); Gis 
World 103, No. 2074 Coking Sect . HUM l —Research 
problems in the cote and gas industries are outlined 
b P. J Wilson, Jr 

Process of formation of coke M. Cliorazy and 1 . 
Clinuclinski Przemyd Chem 19, 113-22(10.55) — Per- 
meability of semicokes and cokes secured from coal at 
temp from 450* to 1000® was investigated by a method 
worked out by the Coal Dipartnicnt of the Polish Chctn 
Research Inst, The opp. is described briefly. Decidedly 
different permeabilities of cokes may be shown depending 
on the coal from which they are derived as w el I as the temp 
9 ®t which they were obtained The permeability of coke 
obtained at high temp from coking coals rises to a max. 
value while that for cokes obtained at various temps, from 
gas-flaming caking cools possesses 2 distinct maxima cor- 
responding with those of enhanced degassing of coal. 
IX pending on the rate of heating not only different Values 
of pernii ability of a given coal may be obtained but even 
the character of tin pcnnintnlily curve miy Ik altered 
The fundamental *!npe of the trmji.-permenblhlv cunr 
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is not changed by varying the grain sue of coke, but 1 1(0-500 atm and at 600-700' 
larger grams are likely to increase the permeability values kompds of the metals of the 2nd 

at the given temps The addn of bituminous substances — -*■ * *— *- 

leads to increased permeability of semicokes and cokes 
without changing the character of the curves, but the 
addn of debitununued materials (semicoke, pit -head coal 
slach, and hard coals) not only increase permeability 
generally but also shift the temp, of max. permeability. 

When mixed with ntram, duratn produces an incr 
permeability but fusatn has no significant effect. 

A C Zachlin 

Geological aspects of research on coal (Hickling) 8 
Purifying H for the hydrogenation of carbonaceous ma- 
terial (Bnt pat 431,970) 18 


Volatile combustible liquid Cnraa soc anon Swiss 
175,341, May 1, 1935 (Cl 36a) The liquid, contg. ether, 3 process. 


_S obtained by first heating EtOH in the presence of 
catalyst consisting of a metal oxide, and then heating the 
product with a catalyst consisting of a metal salt Ex- 
amples of the first catalyst are, AltOi, FeiOi and CrtOi, 
and of the second catalyst are, KjSjO-, (NH,)jS0 lt MgCli, 
CuCl, CaSO (l etc 

Elongated dosed tank for containing liquefied gase* 


er catalysts such ti 

, . 8th groups 

Destructive hydrogenation. International Hydiogeui 
turn Patents Co Ltd Brit. 431,795, July 16, 1935 
In a multi-stage process of destructive hydrogenation ra 
Vhich the carbonaceous materials are treated initially n 
the liquid phase and finally in the vapor phase, the prod 
bets from the 1st stage are sepd. in a catch -pot maintained 
in j bnder such conditions that no condensation takes place, 
1 e , at less than 20* below the temp, of the reaction vessel, 
bnd the vapors arc passed, without condensation, to the 
Vapor-phase stage App is described. 

Destructive hydrogenation of coals, tars, mineral oils 
etc I G. Farbenind A.-G. (Mathias Pier and hwito 
Anthes, inventors), Ger 618,315, Sept. 12, 1935 (Cl 
12c. 1 05) Use is made of a circulatory system around 
Which the hydrogenating gases, and vapors produced in the 
caused to pass without any substantial reduc- 


tion in temp \apors are withdrawn from a point in the 
Cycle, continuously or periodically. As an alternative, 
the cycle may include means whereby the vapors are modi 
fied, e. g , a catalytic treatment rone assoed. with means 
for varying the temp App is described. 

Carbonizing processes Harold P. Stephenson Bnt 
431,063, July 1, 1935. In the low-temp carbonization 


such as liquefied propane tor use as tue l". Paul" iT £hda- D f C onl to yield a semi-coke and distillates, the powtf" coal' 

t (to Phillips Petroleum Co ). U. S. 2,019,004, Oct. is mixed with a heavy liquid hydrocarbon, e. g , tar, fuel 

oil and a catalyst and pre-beated under pressure beta 
* being passed by hydrostatic pressure through zones of in 


Various structural details 

Controlling furnace combustion of fuels such t 

off Ernest O. Scheerer. U S 2,018,925, Oct. 29. creasing temp * A pressure of 750 lb per sq in and a 
Vanous details of app and opera!** temp. of 200° is maintained in the preheater and 500-CW 

Distilling solid eaiboaaceons materials Hastings J (n ,he retort App is described 
Holford Bnt 431,397, July 5, 1935. Coal. peat, bg- Carbonizing coal in an externally heated intermittest 
Bite, shale, canuel cool, etc , are carbonized in thin layers catbomimg retort chamber Wilhelm Fits and Joseph 
~n shelves, the heating means comprising direct contact 5 Daniels. U S. 2,018,664, Oct. 20 Various details d 
ill, app . an< j operation are described. 


with superheated steam and a body of heated refractory 
material w pr aridity to the dista zone. App is de- 
scribed 

Distilling and gasifying solid carbonaceous materials 
Jean Lelevre Bnt. 431,896, July 17, 1935 Coal, etc , 
is fed from a hopper into the space in a preheated container 
above incandescent coke, the layer ol fuel being distd by 
heat radiated from the preheated waifs of the container 
and from the coke App is described 

Retorts Low Temperature Carbonisation Ltd and 
Whiston A Bristow. Bnt 431,772, July 15, 1935 \er- 
tical or inclined retorts of narrow cross section are provided 
with top and bottom fittings whereby either containers 
enclosing the charge or the charge in a loose condition may 
be fed to and discharged from the retorts 

Retorts for the heat treatment of solid materials 
Samuel Moore Bnt. 430,969, June 27, 1935 Coal, 
shale, peat, etc , or semisolid substances are fed by a 
screw conveyor into a retort between the upper and lower 
flights of a conveyor between the blades of which the ma- 
terial is propelled m sep charges through the retort floor. 

Destructive hydrogenation I G Farbemndustne 
A -G (to International Hydrogenation Patents Co Ltd ) 
Bnt. 431.435. July 8, 1935 See Fr 777,119 (C A 
29, 3812‘) 

Destructive hydrogenation . _ 

A.-G Bnt 431,683, July 9, 1935 Xn obtaining low- 
boiling aromatic hydrocarbons from high-boiling hydro- 
carbon liquids consisting of or contg aromatic hydrocar- 
bons and denved from mineral coal, e g , coal-tar frac- 
tions, heavy benzene obtained by destructive hydrogena- 
*—n of mineral coal, the liquids are first refined by a heat- 


ip. ana operation are aesenoea. 

Apparatus for washing coal Simon -Carves Ltd aw 
James Robson. Bnt. 431,865, July 17, 1935 A < fe - 
charge salve of a washer box is controlled by the up*®" 
end downward movement of a float which is compMj-f 
submerged in the material being stratified, means uat 
pendent of the discharge-valve operating mechanism bn-f 
provided to prevent the float from emerging from the as 
of materials 

Shaking sieve device for dewatering fine coal Fn“ 
Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. Ger. 618, 152, ’Sept 2, 

(a. la 17). 

Air filter suitable for engine intakes Howard F *•*>” 
(to C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc.). U. S- , ’"7J 
Oct. 29. Intertangled, elongated wood strands are bonam 
together by an adhesive such as a casern or other fit* 
which forms a discontinuous coating on the strands 
Drier for steam G Hochstrasscr & Sohn 5* 13 
176,728, July 1, 1935 (Cl I07d). _ 

Fuel gas Metallges A -G (Otto Hubtnann, 
tor). Ger. 616,595, Aug 3,1935(0 12®. 1.05). Aoda- 
to 592,223 (C. A, 28, 28810. The process of Ger. 
is modified by causing the gas produced to exert a OT®®' 
genating action on the heated solid fuel before the Ur'’ 
. . is subjected to the gas-producing reaction An *PP 

Farbemndustne g 

‘ Fuel gas Metallges. A -G Ger 616,980, An! ?’ 

1935(0 24* 205) Addn to592,223 (C. A. 28> 2S “’ 
Pulvenilent or finely granular fuel, kept in suspeBJ’p 
by the gasifying agent, is used in the process of Ger 0 - 
223 App. is described. . a 

Purifying gases Studien-und Verwertungs-G ® D , 


' — -Vi , , * — — _ rnniymg gases atudien-una verweriungs-v» - . 

treatment m presence of H under conditions to remove S p r 7 a. w i» 1(n e rVwnnrfs nf S are r« n0T ^ 

<* *5 VdVSl'JSl do IVdH £?S£ &?£££• 

bonds without decompn into lower mol compds The 9 amt. of at least 5% ,n intimate mixt. with oxidesorhydr® 

essure, e g , 20 atm , ides ol Fe capable of reacting at temps below that 
which accessory reactions with CO would take t 

Purifying gas such as a natural gas Thomas S Barg 1 
(to Lone Star Gas Co). V b 2,019,468, Oct- • - 
Gas contg H,S as an impurity is brought into can 'r\. 
under superatm. pressure, in the presence of O, rj 
alkali solo contg a complex of metal compds toccata 


o lower 

treatment is effected at above atm. pressure, e g , 20 atm , 
and at 100-450“ in presence of S-imroune catalysts The 
liquid may be heated to about 200“ , passed into a separator 
from which polymerized compd, are removed, and the 
remaining product led with H over a heated catalyst, e g , 
at 100-300* under pressures up to 500 atm over a hydro- 
genation catalyst consisting of oxides or sulfides of the 5th 
and 6th group* The refined product is led with H under 
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mixing a solo, of a mitt, of Zn and Fc salts or the like with 1 AmmonU recovery from hot distiUatfon ease*. Mat- 
an an. alkali sola. App. is desenbed. thew J. M.ller {to Setnet-Solvay nngmeenng Cwp.). 

Ges-scrubbing processes. W. C. Hotmes and Co. U. S. 2,018.803, Oct.. 20. Hot coal-distn. gase s are 

Ltd Charles Cooper and Daniel M. lfenshaw. Bnt. partially cooled to obtain an aq. liquid contg. a portion 

430 983 June 27, 1935. All the volatile hydrocarbons of the NH, originally present in the gases and a lesse t por- 
such as’CiHi and a substantial proportion of CSj are re- lion of CO, and H.-S. the liquid 1 js subjected to a distn. 
moved from combustible gases by scrubbing with a vol of treatment to remove the MI,, CO, and HiS as gase s< the 

wash oil, unsatd. with respect to C„H., of the order of 30 gases axe washed with a quantity of water sufficient to 

vallons per 1000 cu. ft , and a proportion of the hydiocar- remove substantial!* all the CO, and Htb but msu^aent 
bons is afterward returned to the gases. The used wash 2 to dissolve all of the NH,, the wash water is sepd. from un- 
oil may be only partly stripped and returned into contact dissolved NH,, heated to expel dissolved gases including 
with the gases while contg. a substantial proportion of the NH, and the expelled gases are brought into contact with 


absorbed substances, or some of the C.H, recovered by a 
complete stripping is revaponzed info the scrubbed gas 
App. is described. 


acid to fix the NH, App. is described. 

Dehydrating and distilling tar Stuart P. Miller (to 
Barrett Co) U S 2,018,377, Oct 22. Fresh hot coal- 


Gas producers, gaseous mixtures. Metallgesellschaft distn gases are cooled to sep. tar from them; the t;ooIcd 

A.-C. Bnt. 431.010, June 2S, 1975 Adda to 304,407 gases are reheated and arc passed into direct contact with 

(C. A. 27, 2020).— In a process as desenbed in 304,407 3 tar contg water to heat the tar and vaponze the Vater, 

for obtaining a combustible gas nch in II and CH, and and resulting gases are admixed with fresh coal-distn. 

in which solid fuel is gasified under high pressure with O. gases, and the admixed gases are then passed to a light- 

or air admixed with O. and steam, air and steam are used oil absorber for conjoint recovery of light oil frotn the 

and the CO and part of the N are removed from the result- coal-distn. gases and any light oil distd from the ta r dur- 

ing gas in a sep. plant. The air is compressed to 20-30 mg its dehydration An arrangement of app. is described 
atm., but pressures up to 200 atm. may be used, the higher Coking processes Sooftfc ginirale de fours & coke, 
the pressure the lower the N content of the gas, and steam sjsiimes L^cocq, Soc. anon. Bnt. 431,825, July 16, 


is mixed with the air (1 6), the mut. being superheated 


1935. In the production of semi-coke, the coke oyejj jj 


about 500*. CO, and H,S are removed by washing with * heated tn 2 stages, in the 1st of which the charge is heated 


H , O under pressure and by treatment with N aOH and 
the CO and part of the N are removed by cooling, CHi 


so as rapidly to attain a temp, of about 700*, n the material 
adjacent to the walls of the coking chamber and in the 2nd 


and other gaseous hydrocarbons together with H and N the heating is reduced so that no substantial amt. 0 f 
being left. The residual CO and N may be used for super- material exceeds C00‘ The oven walls are heated by 
heating the gasifying medium. The CO may be converted convection and radiation during the 1st stage aijd by 
into CH, or H catalytically pnor to its sepn from the radiation only in the 2nd stage. App is described, 

mixed gases The sepd. CO may be converted into CH, Coking processes Hinselmann, Koksofenbautjesell- 

and (or) II which is mixed with the gas before or after it , schafl m. b. H. Bnt. 432,399, July 25, 1935. T 0 im- 
is treated in the sepg. plant prove the yield of by-products, e. g , CtlU, from coke 

G«S producers. I. G. Farbemndustne A -G Bnt. ovens, the distillates, during the 1st portion of the heating 
431,489, July 9, 1935. A gas suitable for illuminating penod, are led ofl by a relatively long path through the 
gas is obtained by supplying gases such as waste gases oven chamber and (or) through the hot brickwork and 
from low-temp, carbonization or oil-cracking plants, fuel- during the latter part of the heating period are removed 
distn. gases, natural gas or gases from the destructive by a shorter path to avoid overheating. App. is described 
hydrogenation of coal tars or mineral oils, to a gas pro- Plant for quenching glowing coke. Buss A.-G. Swiss 
ducer, such as desenbed in Brit. 214,544 (C. A. 18. 2802), 175.289, July I, 1935 (Cl. 12o). 

in which the ineandenscent fine-grained fuel is kept in 6 Coke ovens. Clemens Delkeskamp. Bnt. 43i 4% 
movement similar to that of a boiling liquid. These gases July 9, 1935. In a retort bench for the distn. of* fuel 
may be mixed with steam or CO,, and the gas, rich in O bnquets comprising a no. of open-topped narrow retorts 
for maintaining combustion, may also have an addn of arranged in a nag and provided with a common dist&a,.,. 
steam or CO, The resulting gas contains at least 12 and ing device, each of the retorts is substantially quadrilateral 
preferably 20-30% CH,. in cross section and has 2 of its sides externally heated bv 

Gas .producers Hermann Kahlbetzcr. Bnt. 43J..635 flues. In Jtejv ft rbvzdsJ An jiliu) £ 

July 11, 1935. Fuel such as wood chips, sawdust or maize 431,490, the vertical-retort bench is provided with a dis- 
cobs is used in a producer having on outer shell enclosing tnbutor element rotated continuously about the vi^t, ca i 

an inner shell open at both ends and attached to the outer 7 axis of the bench and delivering into an annular feed shaft 

shell by a trough which receives liquid condensates from a which is maintained substantially full of charge materia! 
C l 1 ,? 1 *’ . . , . , , „ .. SO that the bnquets slide gently thereinto without f ree 

Spirally-guided gas holders. Geo. F. K. Beard, Jr. fall. 1 lree 

Bm. 431,086, July 1, 1935. Two carriers, which are Coke ovens. Joseph Becker (to The Hoppers (' 0 0 r 
to a cam ? Ke ' eac , h su PPort 1 guide roller bearing Delaware). Bnt. 432,348, July 25, 1935, In a y e 'rti- 
VYu c a ? d 1 tmide roller bearing on the cally-flued coke oven, recirculation of a portion of the com _ 
th £ guide rail, the axle of 1 upper surface bustion products is effected by connecting a do wb -cast 
connecttd by an approx. 8 flue in 1 heating wall to an up-cast flue in an adjacent wall 
thC a, e ° the lower surface guide roller of through a duct passing beneath the intervening ovei,. 

. . . Vertically-flued coke ovens of the cross-over type 

r *** holders. Fricdneh The Hoppers Co. of Delaware. Bnt. 432,345, Ju>y£> 

UsTT.i! S; 4, "S’- Construction Co). 1035. 432,36!, July 25. 1035 and 432,413, July 22. 1935' 
u. s. -.019,273, Oct. 29. Structural detail,. divrded on 432,3-15. 

22— PETROLEUM, LUBRICANTS, ASPHALT AND WOOD PRODUCTS 

w. r raracher 

O Bta'SS. ft' 1 52-Sfiqa5>‘ A a h v pl ' ^ ney of lab -;P acked column; (2) efficiency of a com , 

Effidenev nf nrfrf.i -T'f r' i‘ A * H * E * bubble tower; (3) a study of lab packed columns; an .i 

“““ * * 
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780-2(1935).— With a solvent consisting of COM* + 1 Analytics! recognition of fat -containing lubricating oil 
AmOActhccnt soln temp (T C D ) olamnt of equal * ” *"* * nJ " EJ ' 

parts of mineral oil and solvent decreases linearly with 
percentage of AmOAc With equal amts of solvent con- 
sisting of 9COMe, + lAmOAc, the T. C D of slightly 
refined oils and those of av degree of refining did not vary 
after 25 months in a transformer, but that of a highly re- 
fined oil decreased rapidly after ID months of use (cf 
Muller. C A 29. 525V) The T C D of a crude , 

Columbia oil rose with amt (to about *1%) of HsSO< used 
in refining, and then remained approx stationary. Plot- 
ted against percentages of superrefined oils in the same sol- 
vent the T C D for all percentages of 4 (Pennsylvania, 

Russia, Venezuela and Texas) showed very slight decreases 
in this order, tlieT. C D of a new oil of varying degrees 
of refinement showed marked increase with increased re- 
finement C A Silberrad _ r 

Analysis of acid sludge from mineral oil treatment 3 finding is m accord w ith the results of other investigators 


A. Baader. Allgem. Oil- u Felt-Ztg 32, 381-4(1935) - 
The usual method of del g fat in mineral oil, i e, the use 
of 0 1 A' NaOH in 1 0 5 benzene ale. sola , was found un 
suitable On one sample, with 1.15, benzene ale. solas 
of 0 1, 0 2 and 0 5 A’ NaOII the sapon values were 7 49, 
14 CO and 24.36, resp ; and the results with 1 0.5 ben 
zene ale solns of the above concns of NaOH were 5 50, 
11 90 and 20 5 The use of the stronger concns of NaOH 
is recommended for sapong fat in the presence of mineral 
oil >1. M. Piskur 

Certain sapmie acids obtained from various species of 
pine and spruce Torsten Hasselstrom and Marston 
Taylor Bogert. J Am Chem Soc. 57,2118-21(1935)- 
The sapmie acids of Ptnus paluslris, P carnbbeo, P 


E Ilolzman and Stefan Suknarowski Ind. Eng Chem . 
Anal Ed 7,378-80(1935) — A method of analysis which 
can be applied to all acid sludge, from both paraffin base 
and naphthene-base oils treated with dil , coned , or 
fuming HiSOi, in which the sepn and detn. of neutral 
constituents, sulfonic acids, insol parts, and free HtSOi, 

■s described The method is based on the ability of ben- 
zene to dissolve neutral constituents (after previous sludge 
neutralization) and the ability of AmOH to ext. the Sul- 4 
Ionic acids, lea\ mg the unchanged H,SO, in aq soln . The 
a- and y-sulfomc acids can be further sepd by formation 
of the Ca salts and extg with ether. Timber work is 
necessary for detg the water content of a sludge, since the 
xylene method proves inadequate J. L E 

Inspection of oil refinery equipment Franklin L. 
Newcomb Refiner tf Natural Gasoline lift. 14, 92-7, 
158-62, 402-8, 449-54(1935) —A senes of articles com- s 
pnsmg comprehensive directions for the inspection of all 
equipment. Charts, diagrams and instructions are pre- 
sented J L E 

Theory of cracking (oils). Gustavo A Fester. Rev 
Jocultad quim tnd. agr (Unit, nod hlorol, Argentina) 3, 
205-10(1934), cf C A 27,4383 W F. Bruce 

Octane number improvement in naphtha reforming 
S D Turner and E J Le Roi Ind Eng Chem. 27, 
1347-9(1935) — A correlation of plant-cracking data is 6 
effected that satisfactorily gives the octane no obtainable 
id reforming naphtha in terms of the original octane of 
the charge and the amt of cracking to which it is subjected 
This amt is expressed m terms of equiv secs at 900 °F , 
which are derivable from or convertible to an actual time- 
temp curve, on the assumption that the cracking rate 
doubles with a rise in temp of 25 *F. For purposes of 
design the method can be worked backward 

Wilson, Jr 


The presence of the former acid is proved by the formation 
of dihydropimanc acid when the sapmie acids are catalyti- 
cally reduced ; the latter is indicated by the fact that, when 
refluxed with glacial AcOH, the acids > ield Steele's abietic 
acid as one of the products The stability of d pimane 
acid and its existence in the sapinic acids explain its pres- 
ence in ordinary colophony. JTiys. consts of the acids 
from the various sources are given C J West 


Polymerization of unsatd. acids (lubricating oils] 
(Chowdhury, el ol ) 27. Tetraalkyl Fb (Tr. pat. 781,222) 
10 Destructive hy drogenation of mineral oils, etc 
(G«r pat 618,315) 21. Polynuclear phenols and mtra 
tion and sulfonation products [as antioxidants and poh- 
menzation inhibitors for motor spirit] (Brit pat 431,945) 
10 Emulsions [as lubricants] (Bnt pat 431,642) 13 


Polymerization of ethylene under high pressures In the 
V-'-'Ji'm.t 'll. qJin«jhftrra. vc A '{ V, Vtrrcrt'L -.rub Yiem/an 
Pmcs Ind Eng Chem. 27, 1364-0(1935) —Pol ytnenza- 
tion of C,H, m the presence of H,PO, within the temp, 
range 250-330® and an initial C,H, pressure of 50-65 atms. 
yields a mixt of paraffinic, olefime, naphthenic and arc- 
hydrocarbons Thermal polymerization under 


similar conditions yields higher-boiling hydrocarbons, b den sate is withdrawn from the refluxing 
but no aromatic compds The catalytic polymerization about 315* and returned to the refluxing 


gives isobutane, the yield of which increases from 2 5% by 
wt of the C,H, which reacted at 230* to 18 8% at 330*. 
Analyses of the gases at different temps leads to the as- 
sumption that cracking docs not take place to any appreci- 
able extent A mechanism of CiH< polymerization is sug- 
gested p. J Wdson, Jr 

The development of specifications for lubricants O L 
Maag Blast Furnace Heel Plant 23. 696-7(1935). 

E. H. 

Selection cf lubricants for industrial purposes F. J. 
Slee Oil Colour Trades J. 88, 1173-4(1935) —A general 
discussion of lubricants, with some detail on steam cylinder 
oils, steam turbine and enclosed st cam engine oils Speci- 
flcations needed for purposes of identification only, and 
o insure proper functioning are noted 

W H Boynton 


Petroleum oil distillation. Leo D Jones (to Sharpies 
Specialty Co). V. S 2.018.300, Oct. 22. Oil such *> 
crude petroleum is heated to effect tts partial vaporization, 
brought into contact with carrier vapor, and the heated 
liquid residue is also brought into contact with carnet 
vapor and the resulting mixed vapors are cooled to con- 
dense oil from them and the remaining vapors, contg. ear- 
ner vapor, are used in the first mentioned contacting step 
App is described. 

Breaking petroleum oil and water emulsions Harm® 11 
F. Fisher (to Petroleum Rectifying Co of Calif ). U 5 
2,018,302, Oct 22 Various details of app and operatio 11 
are desenbed for continuous treatment of the emulsion 
with a mixt. such as one contg iron pyrites and qhiarlz. 

Vapor-phase petroleum oil cracking Charted 8 
7 Buerger (to Gulf Refi n i n g Co ) U. S 2,019,070, Oct 
29 Hot cracked vapors from vapor-phase cracking of 
’na/nj.’al.snrh.'is.'i-^aa-'iil.ne fneJoiLare intjmaK’-b' hr/iug? 1 
into contact with charge oil so as to vaporize vaporizable 
constituents of the latter; liquid residuum of the charge 
oil is removed and discarded, and the mixed vapors are 
subjected to reflux condensation tn a refluxing zone, un 
condensed vapors are removed and condensed, and con 
densate is withdrawn from the refluxing zone, heated to 
‘ • - Ccnden 




sate from the refluxing zone is subjected to vapor-phase 
cracking for production of addnl hot Cracked vaport I* 
intimate contact with further quantities of charge o3 
App. is described. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Guy N Harcourt Of 
Cross Development Corp ) . U. S 2,017,860, Oct. 22 
Vapors from od cracking by heat and pressure are dephleg 
9 mated, passed through a purifying stage (such as may u>* 
volve use of fuller’s earth) where only those vapors art 
treated having approx, the b p range of the desired finaj 
products, other vapors being withdrawn, condensed 
the condensate used for bringing the vapors being depbleg" 
mated into contact App is desenbed 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Pike H. Sullivan (to Gaso- 
line Products Co ). U. S 2,017,874, Oct. 22. A heavy 
oil contg residual constituents such as a reduced crude ou 
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,i. pressure ,- - 

c of over 21 W lb. per sq in.) and in* products are frac- 
tionated to recover a clean conden*aic. and the latter it 
separately subjected to more drastic cracking conditions 
and the product* are fractionated to *ep gases, naphtha 
and heavier distillate, the rate* are fraction! fed to sep 
Ibem Into a lean fraction comprising principally 11 and 
Clfi and a rich fraction conig a relatively largi oint ** 


vapors arc pitted through on externally heated vertical 
retort picked with coal or coke which it moved through 
the retort m the name direction flt the vapor*. The 
conditions arc adjusted so that the velocity of the vapor* 
in the cracking rone of the retort it nt least I.V) timet that 
<>f tiit coal or coke. Steam may l»e Mown m at the l>i*e 
I a rich fraction conig a relattvely Ian:, amt of . of the retort The product* are lull! oils, gaseous Jiydro- 
otefmt and this fraction tt romtmnjtl.d with the carixms and C, no tn K U-l>mlm/ liquid re twine* bent! 

obtained Various inelhod* of procedure are indicated 
Cracking heavy hydrocarbon Oils Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co Cer MttA'uS, Sept. 4, 10 J* (Cl Z'lb. I 01) 
See lint iJ't.OOi tC A 21. 1000). 

Cracking and distilling hydrocarbon oil* John C. 
filark (to Gasoline Producte Co ) U fa. 2,018, i, VI, fXt 
^ 2y. Oil «t passed, under pressure sufficient to prevent any 

cracked 3 substantial vaporization, through « cod heated to a 


caseous 

heavy hydrocarbon oil for subj.ction to the mild cracking 
temp and high superatm pressure to edict a poly tnerua 
i inti of gaseous olefins to form normally lirjmd products 
App Is described 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Harold C Wilier fto Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co ) U fa 2,018,101, Oct 22 A 
pair of electrodes at least one of which is made of a catalytic 
metal auch as Nt is immersed in an oil such , ‘ J 


residuum and a radio frequency current is passed between 
the electrodes by which the catalytic metal is dispersed in 
finely divided form throughout the ml, ll is brought into 
contact with the oil and it is simultaneously subjected to 
cracking conditions of temp and pressure 

Cricking hydrocarbon oils Kichard F TrowftoTcxas 
Co.). U fa. 2,018,171, Oct 22 An oil such as a topped 
r gas oil is iubjected to cracking in a senes of cracking 


mg temp , a portion of the oil is vaporized and the vapors 
ore fractionated, a lighier fraction is condmsed and with- 
drawn, and a heavier fraction is condensed atul returned t« 
the coil for rrcrackmg. crude oil cuntg gasoline fractions 
is passed through a 2nd coil in the path of waste combust ion 
gases from the first mentioned coil, a portion of the oil >* 
vaporized and the vapors ore fractionated m 0 2nd frac- 
tionating zone, the lighter fraction is condensed and * 


stages under iiipcratm pressure, residual lirjuid is with- * drawn, the heavier fraction js condensed and cooled and 


drawn from an earlier stage and subjected to disrn 
zone of reduced pressure, a 2nd residual liquid is with- 
drawn in a more advanced slate o! cracking from a later 
stage; the 2nd liquid is cooled and introduced Into th< 
reduced pressure distil, zone mentioned, ond a final cow 
limed condensate is withdrawn from the reduced pressurr 
i details of operation ore 


distn. zone. App and various d 
described. Cf. C A. 29 , 83 M' » 


portion of it Is returned to the final passes o! the first' 
mentioned coil to prevent overrrocking of the oil in the 
coil and to heal the heavier fraction to a cracking temp 
App, is described 

Distilling and cracking hydrocarbon oils Wm. [.. 
Gotnory (to Standard Oil Development Co.). U. fa 
2,01(1,448. Oct. 2‘l. Tresh charge od is subjected to 
} vaporization undtr pressure without cracking In a cham- 
ber divided into a dephlegmating zone and a vaporizing 
zone, reflux condensate from the dephlrginatJng zone is 
recovered and subjected to cracking conditions of temp., 
pressure ond time in a heating and cracking zone compris- 
ing a heating rod and a conversion chandler, resulting 
products are discharged from the conversion chamber into 
the vaporizing zone, vapors ore recovered, and residue from 
the vaporizing zone (s separately withdrawn ond Its lighter 


Crscking hydrocarbon oils. Charles If. Angell fto 
Universal Oil Product* Co ) U. S 2,018,00'), Oct. 2** 

An oil Is subjected to cracking conditions of temp, and 
pressure in a primary heating zone such as a pipe rod 
and the heated material Is passed to a reaction zone from 
which vaporous and liquid products pass to a sepg zone, 
vapors are fractionated to sep. sufficiently converted emn- 

ponents as vapor front Insufficiently converted components - .... 

as reflux condensate and the reflux condensate is subjected 6 fractions arc returned to the heating and crocking zone 
to conversion conditions of temp, ond pressure in a second- App is described 


c pissed to the sepg 


ary hrating zone whence materials 
zone. App. Is described 
Cracking hydrocarbon oils Carlton p Dnbbs fto 
Universal OiJ Product* Co ). V. S. 2,018,708, Oct 2*1 
A stream of od such as a fml od is forced through a heat- 
ing zone such as a pipe roll in which it is heated 


Coking, cracking and "reforming" hydrocarbon oils 
Charhsjf Angell (to Universal Oil Product* Co ). US 
2,017,8.10, Oct 22. A charging ml such as a crude, topped 
or fuel mi is flistd. to coke m a coking zone; resultant 
vapors are fractionated to form a reflux condensate heavier 

.. . ... - than gasoline and a lighter fraction cotitg. a substantial 

cracking temp and is discharged into an enlarged reaction quantity of hydrucarlmns of gasoline l> p , the reflux 
zone through substantially the entire length of which the 7 condensate is healed to a cracking temp, under pressure 


material travels; vapors and un vaporized ml are with- 
drawn at places remote from the place of introduction of 
the heated material and superatm. pressure is maintained 
in the heating and reaction zones; vapors and nn vaporized 
ml from the reaction zone ore discharged into the lower 
and upper pmtions, rrsp , of a reduced pressure zone 
where vapors flow countercurrent to non-vaporous re*idue, 
residue is removed from the system, vapors B rc fraction- 
atcil, and regulated portions of resulting reflux condensate 
ore returned to the heating zone merged with the stream 
oi charging stock being forced through it, and fractionated 
smhed #rC con ‘ ,, ' n ‘* rt ** “ f,na l distillate. App. is dr. 


. ... temp, under pressure 

while flowing in a restricted stream as through a heated 
pipe coil ond the lighter fraction is similarly and separately 
heitr/l Id a higher lemp to enhance its antiknock proper- 
ties and is then minghd with the healed rrflux condensate, 
the commingled oils arc sepd, into vapors and residual oil 
in a sepg zone, the residual ml is withdrawn from this zone 
ond is introduced into the coking zone »n adnuxt. with 
fraction- g charging oil, and the list-mentioned vapors arc Iroction- 
“ ‘ ated and condensed. App is descril»cd 

Cracking and hydrogenating carbonaceous materials 
I G 1 ar hen Industrie A.-G, lint. 4-i 1 ,511), July 8, 1015 
In the thtrtiinl treatment of carbonaceous materials having 
an acul reaction, corrosion of the treatment vessels by 
the acidic materials at such places where water tends to 
condense, t g , at the outlet of the reaction vessel or u 


Waller G - Whitman (to 
Standard Oil Co of fnd.). U. R. 2,018,‘tWi, Oct 20, 

still “i BMr, ‘ V “ p,pc ' •to* heal' exchangers and condensers and pipes leading 

atm . press ii re Vruf 1 d h a re?r^ C {n rn ^ 9 » rented by adding at such 'positions As 

isfe . A ; 0 .- Hu*: *■ -j*. 

afractionating column with cooling cods m its upper 
I™/ 1 - rrr,!l oil «s passed through the cooling coils 
,n,cnT,pdla,e point of the vapor conduit 
operative and structural details oiso being 


described). 

Cricking hydrocarbon oils, 


Tlraunkohlen- und Driket t- 


cyannlesororg. Nbans.r.g , J'hNH,, pyridine, quinoline. 
In addn , the usual catalysts may lie added. In the de- 
structive hydrogenation of a cual contg. 0 28% Cl, 0.1% 
AsjS 4 , dispersed in od, is added to the reaction products 
before they enter the heat exchanger. 

Destructive hydrogenation of hydrocarbon oils, rfiilip 
L. Young (to .Standard Oil Development Co.). U. fa. 
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1 20-220 *F., preferably at 140-80 *F. The oil and ddu- 1 
ent are preferably chilled at a slow rate and the wax is 
finally sepd. in a Sharpies centrifuge with use of an Im- 
miscible carrier liquid. 

Removing waxes from hydrocarbon oils. Standard 
Oil Development Co Brit 431,300, July 4, 1935. flee 
Fr. 780,900 (C. A. 29. 6043') 

Separation of paraffins from oils Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. l’r 784,570, July 22, 1935 Paraffins 
are sepd. from oils, particularly hydrocarbon oils, by 
diig. the oil with a solvent of a type heavier than the 
paraffin, adding a substance which is a modifier of the 
paraffin and is sol in the mixt. of solvent and oil, cooling 
the mixt. to solidify the paraffin and sepg it The solvent 
may be a chloiohy drocatbon such ns CCU, CtlliCIi, 
CHBn, TliCl, or n mixt. such ns C,lI<Cli 70 nnd Cilfi 
30% or diehloropropane 75. toluene 15 and xylene 10% 
The modifier may be a condensation product of active ■ 
derivs of paraffin such as chloro paraffins, polymers pro- 
duced from chloro paraffin and aromatic hydrocarbons, 
polymers produced by submitting paraffinic hydrocarbons 
to the action of an elec, discharge, or products obtained 
by condensing, with the aid of AlCli, distillates of high 
b. p. from tars which have been submitted to intense 
cracking. 

Refining gasoline. Thomas T. Cray (to Gray Proc- 
esses Corp.). U. S. 2,019, 184, Oct. 29. Gasoline contg ' 
S compds. difficult to remove in the ordinary manner is 
treated to convert such S compds into easily removable 
compds. by subjecting the gasoline in the vapor phase to 
contact with fuller’s earth at a temp, of about 2*K}-450*. 

Device for separating gasoline from water and sediment 
by filtration. Leo E. Hush (to M. L Joyce). U. S. 
2,018,901, Oct. 29 Structural details 

Strainer suitable for gasoline nozzles. Wm. II Rice 
end Ilancel M. Lyon. U. S 2.0 10,<m , Oct. 29. Struc- 
tural details. 

Catalyst for polymerizing unsaturated hydrocarbons as 
In the production of gasoline from oil-cracking gases 
Vladimir Ipatieff (to Universal Oil Froducts Co ). U. S. 
2,018,005, Oct. 22. A mixt. of a phosphoric acid such 
as ortho- or pyrophosplionc acid and a solid adsorbent such 
as kieselguhr is heated to 1RO-3C0*, but not substantially 
higher, before the polymerization process. 

Pellets for treating motor fuels with tetraethyl lead. 
Paul Toetschke. U. S. 2,018,570, Oct. 22 Pellets 
arc formed with a shell of stearic acid contg. a solid core 
comprising KtjPb and stearic acid. 

Cracked motor fuel. LeRoy G Story (to Texas Co ). 
U. S. 2,018,979, Oct. 29. Deterioration and gum forma- 
tion are inhibited by adding about 0 01% of a compd. 
such as 1,2-diammofluorene or 1,9-dihydroxyfluorene or 
the like. 

Lubricating oils Mathias Pier (to I. C. Parbcmnd 
(A.-G.). U. S. 2,018, S71, Oct. 29 A lubricating oil 
substantially tree from asphalt and paraffin wax nnd hav- 
. “>°r r - V, < COS,ty index ,han desired is treated with a 
liquefied normally gaseous hydrocarbon such as liquefied 
propane, the resulting soln Is removed from pptd constitu- 
ents of high mol. wt., the liquefied hydrocarbon solvent ts 
removed, and there is added to the resulting oil an oil -sol. 
synthetic high mol. wt. product ncher in II than the 


pptd. constituents sepd. from the oil, to Increase the vis- 
cosity of the oil . . 

Hydrocarbon lubricating oils. Eugene Ayres amt 
Herschel C Smith (to Gull Refining Co ). U. S. 2,019,- 
0.17, Oct. 29. Admixed unrefined stocks of different hy- 
drocarbons such as a heavy and light oil are treated with 
AlClj to give a synthetic product contg. a suspended 
AICIj sludge, and, for finishing, most ol the sludge is 
settled out, the oil is decanted, the remaining sludge u de- 
compd with dil H.SO,, and after s C pg the acid the oil is 
brought into contact with clay and filtered 
Lubricating oil mixture Carleton Fills (to Standard 
Oil Development Co) U.S 2,018,758, Oct. 29. About 
0 5% or more of the reaction product of an org. acid such 
as steanc or otcic acid with an alkylol group of an nlkylol- 
anune such as triethanolamine is added to a mineral lubri- 
cating oil to increase the toad-beanng capacity of the oil. 

Lubricating and transformer oils N V. de Bataafsche 
Petroleum Mnatscliappij Brit 431,009, July 11, 1935. 
This corresponds to l r 775,701 (C A 29,3150’). 

Apparatus for testing the condition of lubricating oil by 
use of light beams Clarence E Sherman and Howard 
P Boak U S 2,019,024, Oct. 29 Various structural 
optical and operative details 

••Snuffer composition” suitable for use In transformers 
or for lubricating, etc Trank M. Clark (to General 
Elcc Co). US 2,019.339, Oct 29. AC-eontg compd. 
(such as pcntachlorodiphenyl and tnchlorobciizenc) the 
vapor of which is combustible under flash -producing con- 
ditions is used together with about 10% or less of a 
halogenatcd olefin compd such ns a chlorinated ethylene 
to prevent silent glow combustion of vapor emanating 
from the compn. 

Lubricants. Standard Oil Development Co Brit. 
431,434, July 8, 1035. See l r. 770,910 (C. A. 29,3S23‘). 

Lubricants. Lric Wnhlforss, Carl L. Johnson and Geo. 
Lacy (to The Glidden Co ). Brit 431,503, July 0, 1935. 
Lubricants for bigh-pressure or other purposes consist ol 
a hydrocarbon lubricating base and 1 or more chtoro- 
denu. of retene, mono-, di-, tn* and hcxa-chlororetenes 
being specified Among examples, (1) 15 lb. of tnono- 
chlororetene is blended with 85 lb of Pennsylvania bright 
oil stock, and (2) dichlororctcne Is prepd. by (a) directly 
\ chlorinating retrnc and washing or distg. tn vacua, or (b) 
chlorinating retene dissolved in CO,, purifying by steam 
distn., dissolving in petroleum naphtha, filtering and 
evapg. the solvent; 171 g. of the product is dissolved in 
2500 g. oi Pennsylvania bright oil stock. 

Lubricants. I. G Tarbenmd. A.-G. Tr. 784.319, 
July 22, 1935. Stable oils ore produced by chetn. conden- 
sation or hydrogenation of carbonaceous materials, par- 
ticularly hydrocarbons, operating in the presence of an 
' antioxidant such as elementary S, resorcinol, py rocatechol, 
pyrogallol, hydroquinone, PhKIit, naphthylamme, nmino- 
anthraquinone, bcnzylaminc, acetonitrile, benzomtrUe, 
pyridine, carbazolc, thiocresol, anunothiophene, amino- 
dipheny Isulfone and dipheny Ithiourea. The products 
obtained may be added to oilier oils or greases which 
ore thereby rendered stable- 
Device for removing sludge from oil tanks, etc. Bcn- 
j jamin Thurley U. S. 2,019,372, Oct. 29. Structural 
details. 
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CARUETON E CURRAN 

structural elementsof'vecetable fihcrs^nii uli, Cross ** se rayon and cellulose derivs , the use of various types of 
by preparative method* 8 A 9 v,scon »eters, and the relationship between viscosity and 

and the " soi r-” ai V 


nLA. »# »i MWostichikov Mtd D. Tu- 

nrm\ n * T ^“lber. 16. 214-10, 300-7, 499-500 

( C * A ; 7C37 ’- J. A. Szilard 

determinations of cellulose solubons. Tech- 
mcal control methods and their practical Importance. D 
« 113-20(1935) .-In ibis d,,! 

00 ‘ *bich includes the significance of viscosity 
« *<»« mw i. th= P Sd„"S „f 


- — a. compn., uicvti. inupeiucs, anu me soiy." ot cellu- 
lose and its derivs., K. presents no new exptl. data, but 
includes 77 references. Louis E. Wise 

Some aspects of the oxidation of cellulose. II, A. 
Turner. J. Sac. Dyers Colourtsts 51, 315-52(1935).— A 
review with discussion. W, H. Boynton 

Nitration of cellulose with nitrogen pentoxide. Rent 
Daltnon, Jean Chfdin and Louis Brmaud, Compl. rend 
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201, 6(54-5(1935) —The Raman spectrum of most nitrat- 1 rate of subsequent delignification The results indicate 


mg muts shows the presence of NiO, Accordingly the 
nitrating power of NjO» in a neutral solvent was eiarad by 
treating cellulose (2 5 g of dry degummed ramie bleached 
with NaOH) with NjO, (45 g ) dissolved m CC1« (103 g.) 
at 13® for 0 hrs in the dark A 170% yield of nitro- 
cellulose was obtained, contg 14 14 or 13 88% N accord- 
is the product was stabilized or not . Heated 


the advantage of reducing the Ume of cooking, and a tenta- 
tive explanation has been offered regarding the mechanism 
involved J. W. Shipley 

Friction losses in pipes carrying pulp stock. W. Brecht 
and If. Heller. Wochbl Paptcrjabr. 65, Tech. Tcil 20t-8, 
312-4, 3S0-3, 430-13, 474-0, 529-32, 587-9, 041-1, 714 
17, 747-50(1935).— An unusually thorough exptl study 


both products turned red after 32 and 29 mm , resp , but s in which friction losses, using water alone and 


neither emitted nitrous fumes after 1 hr at that temp 

C. A Silberrad 

Determination of the fineness of nitrocellulose by dye 
absorption. A J Phillips Ini Eng Chem , Anal Ed 
7, 416-19(1935) —The method involves dyeing the fibers 
with a negatively charged dye (Congo red) and then de- 
positing a positively charged dye (methylene blue) at and 
r the surface of the fibers which have been dyed red 


The dyeing takes place l: 


kaolin suspensions, weredetd An investigation was made 
of the effect of the following factors on the factional losses 
in the case of pulp suspensions: stock d.; rate of flow, 
diam of the pipe line, roughness of the inner surface of 
the pipe, the av. filler lengths; slowness of stock; temp, 
type of pulp used (including bleached and unbleached 
sulfite, unbleached sulfate, yellow and bleached straw 
pulp, and white and brown mcch pulps); kaolin addn ti 


sotn of pa = 7 9 at 95® The dyeing tests were confirmed 
by analysis under the microscope and not only could the 
products from different beaters be identified but products 
from the same beater could be differentiated Such 
differentiation cannot be made by the standard fineness 
test W. T. H 

Are the foundations of lignin chemistry unsettled? 
Karl Kurschner. Zellstoff-Faser 32, 132-4(1935) — K. 


i borax -Na Cl -HiBO, buffer 3 the pulp Detailed descriptions and sketches of the 


exptl equipment used are included. B. and H 's data 
are compared with those of other investigators Sixty- 
five references Louis E Wise 

The chemist in the pulp and piper industry. M. M 
Robin Chemist 12, 209-79, 288(1935) E. H 
For a (French) national paper industry. B Navarre 
Bull tnsl pin 1935, 203-12 — A discussion of the possi- 
bility of reducing importations of paper and paper-making 


shows that Hdpcrt and Hellwage (cl. C A 29, 3704*) have 4 materials Into France, together with an analysis of French 


presented data insufficient to discredit the preexistence of 
lignin la plant tissues Louis E Wise 

Causes of ‘' milky '* spots on viscose rayon Stefan 
Toznanski Prtemysl Chem 19, 42-7(1935),— The 

“nulky” spots are caused by the formation of bubbles in 
the filaments as a result of evapfl of CS> which did not 
succeed in diffusing through the surface skin to the acid 


resources and requirements of paper-making materials 
A. Papmeau-Couture 

Sack paper, its manufacture and properties R A 
Krauss Muhle 72, 1411-14(1935). C. L. Brooke 


Rayon fabrics (Schnell) 25. Retarding rancidity— 
b.lh. Their oeoire.ee f, mere^d by dee^m, .he s 087^1? 

quantity of CS, used in prepg. the xanthate, diminution of t £ e co^trucuon of ^spinning pot^fo? rayonl 

the viscosity of viscose, increase m concn. of free caustic / Bn . naf «<.. Rlr > p s p > 

in viscose, introduction of even n small quantity of sulfon- ' pat. sut.oio; jl» 

Cellulose. Ench Opfermann and Gustav-Adolf Felilt- 
tnann (to I. G. Tarbemad A.-G ) . U. S 2,017,985. Oct 
22 A cellulose which can be bleached white is prepd by 
the continuous addn. of alkali such as NaOH to a cellulose 
6 pulp such as one produced from partial chlorination d 
kraft pulp while being produced by alk digestion with O, 
to maintain a p n between 6 and 9 
Cellulose. Henry Dreyfus. Tr. 784,333, July 21. 
1935 Cellulose is extd from lignoccllulosic materials 
at a high temp by a solvent mixt. contg. water and *t 
least 2 org liquids of different dipole moments, due to the 
presence in the mol. of groups of different types Ex 
v— ..... v„ uc 1/130 ui vui wucii giccn spruce, u %« amples are given of the use of mixts contg (1) acetone 1* 
(0.38) , 0 29 (0.27) , 0 64 (0.55). fir, 0 42 (0 37), 0 29 7 water 35 and EtOH 50 parts, (2) EtOH 65, water 25 and 


tn viscose, introduction of 

ated fatty oils, increase of acidity of the acid bath, in case 
of use of ZnSO. diminution of its content, diminution of 
the thickness of the filaments or the increase in their no 
per thread A C Zachlm 

Delustered rayon and its prospects Fntz Ohl Spin- 
ner u Weber S3, No 27, 10-12(1935).— A review. 

Leopold Scheflan 

The specific gravity of coniferous woods Reuthard 
Trendelenburg Zellstoff-Faser 32, 129-31(1935) —The 
findings of previous investigators have been analyzed, and 
the following list includes, resp , the mean, the lowest and 
the highest sp grs observed for green wood, and in pa- 
rentheses, the corresponding figures for bone-dry wood 
catcd on the basis of vol when green spruce, 0 41 


(0 27), 0 00 (0 00), larch, 0 65 (0 48), 0 40 (0 3o"j; 
0 00 <0 00) , Scots pine, 0 49 (0 43) ; 0 29 (027) , 0 00 
(0 00) W ith spruce, fir and larch, the greatest frequency 
"» S F & rrss very close to the mean sp. gr. Ibis is not 
the case with fir. T. shows that marked variations in sp. 
gr of spruce occur with varying site and altitude, and that 
n p,ne ^nations are very wide even in the bole of a 


C,H« 10 parts, (3) dioxane 50, water 30 and acetone 2) 
parts Cf. C. A 29, 7056' 

Cellulose and half-stuff Hofasto A -G. Bnt, 431,- 
S42, July IQ, 1933 la calg. cellulose am i tvs!'st-S, 
ground wood, washed until it is freed from fiber fragments 
and fiber mucilage, or the coarse material that accumulates 
during the manuf or sorting of ground wood, washed fret 


single tree The relationship between width of annual g from fine fibers, fiber fragments and fiber mucilage. 


rings and the sp gr of dry wood was also studied In 
spruce, a correlation exists between sp gr and nng width 
In Scots pine and larch, both very narrow and very wide 
annual rings give nse to wood of low sp gr , indicating 
that there is an optimum nng width in these species 

Louis E Wise 

The influence of the preheating of wood in water on the 
rate of delignjfication by sulfite liquor A J Corey and 
O Maass Can J Research 13, B, 149-55(1935) —The 
rate of delignification of wood chips has been measured and 
found to conform to the monomol relation, provided that 


the standard method of penetration developed ra this tab 
is used Pretreatment of the wood chips by heating m 
liquid HiO at 130* decreases the rate of delignification by 
subsequent cooking tn sulfite liquor, and the rate no longer 
contemn to the monomol relation Preheating of the 
wood to 130® m the absence of HiO docs not influence the 


subjected to chem . treat raent in the usual manner. \Vaoi 
rich in resin, e. g , pine, is a suitable starting material 
The cellulose or half-stuff obtained may be added in su'j 
able proportions to ground wood to make a paper suitable 
for newspapers. Cf C. A 28, 7532' . 29, 4579®, 6423'. 

Saccharifying cellulose Holzhydrolyse A -G Get 
618,145, Sept. 2, 1935 (Cl 89i. 1.02). The recovery « 

- cryst glucose and xylose from cellulose saccharification 

149-55(1935) — The 9 products is promoted by adjusting the proportion of mao 

.. — • —a nose in the products to 5-10%, catcd on the total sug» r 

content Thus, saccharification products of low mannas' 
content, e g , as obtained from wood of deciduous tree*' 
may be mixed with saccharification products of hi?" 
mannose content, e g , as obtained from wood of cow- 
erous trees, or mixts of these varieties of wood may t* 
saccharified together Other methods of procedure 
indicated. So! ns having a total sugar content up 10 
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1 Brit. 430.319 (C. A. 29, 7073*) and 430.351 (C. A. 29, 
7G74 1 ), and swell ins: agents may be present. 

Saponifying cellulose ester threads, etc. Henry Drey- 
fus. Brit. 432,027, July 19, 1035. Filaments, ribbons, 
etc., having a basis of cellulose acetate or other org. ester of 
cellulose arc si pond, by treatment in a bath contg. a non- 
metalhc base, preferably a lower aliphatic amine, c. g.» 
MeNIt,. I2tNH„ AtnNII,, I'rNHi, I'tiN, Me*N, allyl- 
Ch.CubO, and HOAc ana carry a tar-UKe armoring u.o .amine, Me*NOH, ethylencdiamine, 1,2,3-triamtnopro- 
2 018.600 relates to the use of a tannic acid and tartar pane, a.^-diamino-tf-hydroxypropane, piperidine, etc, 
emetic mordant and a K,Cr,0, oxidant. U. S. 2,018,601 and a nonhydroxy swelling agent, * «” M *- rn MeOLU 


85% may be treated. Methods of effecting crystn. are 
described. 

Preserving cellulose materials such as canvas, ropes, 
wood, etc. Wallace T. Conn (to the Government of the 
U. S , represented by the Secretary of Commerce) . U. S 
2,018,659, Oct. 29. Articles such os nets, ropes, etc., 
formed of degummed fillers or the like contain a toxic dye 
such as crystal violet , a fixer for the dye comprising KiCr f - 
Oj.CuSO.and IIOAc and carry a tar-lilce armoring U.S 


, „ „ , Me, CO, MeEtCO, 

dioxane, methylene ethylene ether, cyclohexanone, the 
dimethyl ether of glycol, alkali thiocyanates To acceler- 
ate the sapon , the bath may receive an nddn. of strong 
alkalies or of heavy metals, c. g , Cu, Ag, Ni or 7 n as 
described in Brit. 430,319-51 (C. A 29, 7673’) 

Saponifying cellulose nitrate products Henry Dreyfus 
The" solns. arc used for making formed 3 Brit. 432.029, July 15, 1035 Artificial filaments, films, 
etc , having n basis of cellulose nitrate are snpond. by 
treatment with a liquid medium contg an org base, e g , 
alkylamines, aromatic bases, cyclic bases, diamines nnd 
substituted diamines nnd piperazine The sapong. action 
may be accelerated by a heavy metal, e g., Cm, Ni, in the 
form of oxide or salt, and it miv be assisted by alkalies or 
atk salts, e g . soaps Swelling agents miy lie present 
Press rolls for removing water from cellulosle sheet 
materials, etc. Maschincnfibnk Imperial G. m b. II 


relates to the use of tar and an oil-sol. residue resulting 
from the reaction of a-naphthylainine with neetaldol. 

Cellulose derivatives. Samuel Wild, I-'rnst Iiugen- 
tobler and Trich F. Gcllnch. Swiss 174,660, May 10, 
1935 (Cl. 41). App is described for making coned solns 
of cellulose derivs_ by circulating the solvent repeatedly 
over the deriv. 
articles 

Aliphatic cellulose ethers 15. 1. du Pont dc Nemours & 
Co. Brit. 432,277, July 21, 1035 To a crude reaction 
product contg. an aliphatic ether of cellulose and an org 
medium a dispersing agent adapted to form on emulsion of 
the said crude reaction mixt and an aq medium is added 
and the product is steam distd The alkyl cellulose is 
obtained os a finely divided, porous solid, which is easily 
purified by washing Examples describe the prepn of 


alkyl cellulose by treatment of alkali cellulose with solid 
NaOH, EtCI, which may be mixed with MeCl, or PrBr, 
and C.II, or PhMe as diluent, in an autoclave The 
product is treated with Turkey red oil or Na oleate and 
H,0 and then steam distd , the alkyl cellulose remaining 
in suspension in the liquid. 

Cellulose ester and ether compositions British Ccla- 
nesc Ltd. Brit 432,271, July 2J, 1035 Cotnpns com- 
prise cellulose esters or ethers that arc plasticized by add- 
ing hexahydrohenzolc esters of partial ethers of dl- or poly- 
hydne ales The compns may be worked up into sheets, 
rods, tubes or blocks or molded under heat and pressure; 
as solas., they may he converted by wet or dry spinning 
processes into filaments or made into films, sheets or foils, 
or used as lacquers. In examples, (1) a soln of cellulose 
acetate (I), the ester of ethylene glycol monnmethyl ether 
with com. naphthenic acid, and tnacetin in Me>CO is 
spread on the gelatin-covered surface of a film-casting 
wheel, the MejCO is evapd. and the film stripped off, and 
(2) a coating compn. comprises I, di-Me phthalatc, the 
same plasticizer as in (1), diphenyiolpropine-CHjO resin, 
MeiCO, CiH,, alc„ diacetone ale. and a pigment 

Cellulose acetate. Geo. W, Miles (to Cclancxc Corp. of 
America), U, S. 2,018,028, Oct. 22. For producing 
cellulose acetate of high acetyl value, cellulose is treated 


Ger. 018,431, Sept 7, 1935 (Cl 65 d 20 01) 

Apparatus for extruding a continuous web of pyroxylin 
composition or the like to form sheets Taul W. Crane 
and Reuben T Fields (to Dupont Viseotoid Co ) U. S 
2,019,119, Oct. 29. Various details ore described for the 
production of sheets from a compn such as one contg 
pyroxylin of 800 centipolses 40-21, camphor 10-8 and 
■ rtOII 38-68% by extrusion through a slit-like aperture 
under a pressure of 30H00 lb per sq In 
Rayon Adrianas J L Moritz (to American Fnka 
Corp ). U S 2,018,605, Oct 22 For the manuf. of 
rayon so that all parts of a wound package of the product 
wi/1 have substantially uniform dyeing properties, the 
spinning soln Is ejected from a splnnercttc into a spinning 
bath and the filaments formed are tensioned by leading 


them over guides in advance of a collecting device, the 
naphthenic acid, and tnacetm in _Me,CO is 6 tension being gradually increased during the formation of 
the package to compensate for different degrees of con- 
traction normally occurring which would otherwise cause 
nonuniformity in the dyeing quality of the filaments in 
different parts of the package. App. is described. Cl 
C. /1. 29, 4582'. 

Rayon Stefano Sordelll. Brit. 432,328, July 24, 
1935. See Fr. 778,9 17 (C. A . 29, 4910'). 

Rayon Ace'a G. m b. If. Fr. 781,639, July 22, 


PJ e f en « of a catalyst such as II, SO,. IIiPO«, ZnCI. or 
NauSO, and a substantial quantity of diluent such as 
r .CCJ, which has no solvent action on the cellulose 
n acetyl 


C.H. o 

acetate being formed, until a cellulose acetate of 
value of 63 to 70% is formed. 

Cellulose ester films, lacquers, plastic compositions, etc 
° e . u , tscl * ^ Hydnerwerke A.-G. nnt. 432,461, July 25, 


a restricted quantity of acctylating agent not sub- 7 1935. Rayon made from cellulose esters or ethers Is made 
stantially greater than that required for esterification, In the resistant to boiling by treating the freshly spun fibers with 

n " ” cr * " nri an aq prepn contg. soaps or soap components, the com- 

ponents forming the soap being in tbe cationic instead of 
the anionic state Fxampfex of prepns are (1) glue 26, 
oleyl acetal e-^-pyridmium chloride 10, cacao butter 30, 
Japan wax 120 and water 2200 parts, and (2) glue 100, 
urea 50, lauryl acctate-u-pyrulinium chloride 25, octa- 

iQie T-u. f , , r— -*»-.-*«-■» ju.j g decyl acetatc-u-pyridinium chloride 25, Me ester of stearic 

.i V.‘ . S, r etC i C 5 in a ? so,l . enin ? or platinizing acid 400, Japan wax 100 nnd water 8300 parts. 
nr 1 hy< lr ? T: ypolycarboxylic acid with a Apparatus for winding freshly spun rayon. Carl 

“ r ,i h £ iroaromatic ale. In examples, Hamel Sptnn- tind Z wi mere 1 mi sell inen A -G. nnd Fd- 
An.,??- J'nki , . ly, 4 cy ? lohex >; 1 tartrate are mund Hamel Ger 615,692, July 8, 1935 (Cl. 29 a. 6.15) 
d dwi w n ' a , C *£ v a , n ? £ hMe t0 *, orn » a l3C 9uer, and I, Addn. to 614,441 ( C /l 29. 6057') 

are^Tsttd ^ p!’nw y lr. a rJ? C 5 n ^v.w Crc l yl P^P* 131 ' Centnfugal ‘'bucket" for use In spinning rayon. Fred- 
uscdomlk, film, o rhMt * ,hC *° In Mn * " ck S Godfrey (to General Elec Co ) . U.S. 2,019,3 14 , 

SaootdfrinJ r, In vs , „ . 29 • A buck ' 1 1* provided with C.rcuiW 

43'’ ty’S UAv 1 im r i e T^ r ^i enry . D . re ? fu3 - Rnt ‘ 9 entially extending rows of spaced holes in Us side walls nnd 


, - s placed on the sleeve and with the 

channels mentioned forms outlets nt the top of the body . 
m „, u — - — r v, .“. L " Paper pulp Sidney D. Wells and Gerald D. Muggleton 

, metals suc h as Cu, as described in (to Lewis L. Alsted) . U. S. 2.018,037, Oct. 29. Washed 


xrarp formation through a bath contg. aq. MeNH* 
NaiCO,, washed and dried. Substances that 
xne reaction, - - ' - - 
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fibrous material such as wood, straw or corn stalks is 1 formation are quickly parchmentized to bind the fiber! 


crashed in a rod mill and digested and disintegrated in 
cooking liquor obtained in part by forcible removal from 
the pulp later in the process, steam is blown into the rod 
mill during the digestion and disintegration, and the ma- 
terial is thereafter washed countercurrently and finally 
bleached while maintained alk so as to preclude chlorina- 
tion of the lignin An arrangement of app is described 
and a bleached material may be obtained contg. not less 
than 20% of pentosans and not less than 10% of lignin, 
with the remainder substantially cellulose 

Paper pulp from flax Edwin P. Jones and James M. 
Dempsey (to Champagne Paper Corp ). U.S 2,018,490, 
Oct. 22 Mechanically decorticated flax is subjected to 
the action of water, and the washed fibers are cooked in a 
digester in the presence of an alk. chemical such as Ca- 
(OH)it Na»COi or NaOH and of a sol sulfite such 


together with b' water resistant bond without filling the 
interstices of the paper. An arrangement of app. is 
described. 

Sized papers Geo A. Richter (to Brown Co ). US 
2,018,S75, Oct. 20. A paper web is treated first with a 
viscose soln. and then with an acidified glue soln , thus 
regenerating cellulose from the viscose and producing an 
exposed gtue surface. 

Water-repellent coatings on paper or the like Alfred 
Earle Van Wirt (to Imperial Paper and Color Corp ) 
Brit 431,218, July 3, 1035. See U. S 1,950.279 (C A 
28, 3234'}. The printing step may be omitted Wash- 
able waltpapcrs arc produced 

Coated paper. International Latex Processes Ltd 
Bnt. 430,953, June 27, 1935 Paper is rendered resistant 
HiO, oil or grease by treating with an aq rubber dis- 


Na,SO, and are then bleached The resulting product is 3 persion* e g , latex, contg added protein, e g , casern. 


suitable for making paper. 

Apparatus for making paper pulp E. & M. Latnort 
Fils Fr 784.117, July 22, 1935 

Paper-pulp beating engines Walther Voith, Hermann 
Voith and lianns Voith (trading as firm of J. M. Voith). 
Bnt 432,009. July 18. 1935. 

Hammer mills tor paper pulp. Wm T. Doyle (to 
Sturtevant Mill Co ). Bnt. 432,115, July 22, 1935. ' 


glue, gelatin, egg- or blood-albumin, hemoglobin, drying 
and then coating with a soln. of the protective matenal in 
an org solvent, e g , lacquers contg nitrocellulose or 
cellulose acetate, resins, PhOII aldehyde or alkyd resins 
or chlorinated rubber. A suitable latex compn com- 
poses NH,OH as stabilizer, glue, ZnO, S, accelerator, 
phenytnaphtbylamine as antioxidant, casein, NaOH and 
PbOH as preservative. The intermediate rubber film 


. . • - - / *»> — • •• 4 rnun as preservative, ine intermediate raoDcr uim 

stream of coned cellulosic pulp is fed to a hammer mill ma - ** vulcanized after application of the lacquer. Cf 
wherein it is subjected to swift impacting, disintegrated, C A. 29 49431. 


hydrated and mixed with diln HiO which is led 
stream to the mill 

Machines for shredding wood pulp, etc , for the manu- 
facture of paper. John J Warren Bnt 431,322, July 4, 

ms 

Slices for Fourdrmier paper making machines. Benja- 
min E. Teale Bnt. 430,981, June 24, 1935 
Flong Walter E. Langley Bnt. 430,850, June 26, 
1935 Flong used in making molds for casting printing- 
plates consists of paper pulp mixed with lithopone which 
may be added to the pulp in the beaters 
Apparatus for damping paper, textiles, etc. Onon 
Maschinen- und Apparatebau-Gesellschaft m b. II. 
Bnt. 431,932. July 17, 1935 Divided on and addn to 
428,975 (C A. 29, 7077') 


Apparatus for Impregnating paper webs with liquids 
such as preserving oils Max 01>crdorfer, U. S 2,018.- 
280, Oct. 22 Vanous structural, mcch. and operative 
details 

Transparent paper. Wm M Dnesen(toS D Warren 
Co ) U.S 2,018,038, Oct. 22 A web of paper is formed 
5 of fibers of transparent material and a film matnx of 
cellulose deny, matenal such as cellulose nitrate compn 
with anhyd lanolin dispersed in the material and having 
about the same n as the fiber substance. 

Compound paper. Sociltfi pour 1‘ind. cbim 4 Bite 
Bnt. 431,956, July 18, 1935 In the manuf of fibrous 
sheet material consisting of a no of supenmposed sheets 
having a basis of partially hydrolyzed cellulose, a primary 


Removing printing ink from paper. Sidney D Wells (to 4 aromatic amme-CHiO resin is added to the cellulose 

r .. - «'•••' ■ — — matenal before, during or after its partial hydrolysis 

The product has a high resistance to HiO 

Ply board or ply paper. John W. Sale (to Hummel- 
Ross Fibre Corp ). US. 2,018,3S2, Oct. 22 Vanous 
mfg details are desenbed. involving use of an app. with 1 
traveling endless wire for continuous operation 

Apparatus for manufacture of Corrugated paper board 


Lewis L Alsted) U S 2,018,938, Oct 29 The paper 
is disintegrated and agitated in a soapy soln until the ink 
is loosened from the paper and a foamy mass is produced 
contg substantially no free liquid and having the particles 
of the ink pigment earned by the films of the bubbles, and 
the bubbles and assoed pigment are sepd from the fibers 
An arrangement of app is desenbed Cf C. A . 29, 2744*. 


Thin porous paper sheets Alexander V Aim (to , Geo. W. Swift, Jr. (to George \V. Swift, Jr , fnc ). US 
Dennison Mfg Co ) US 2,018,244, Oct. 22. The 7 2,018,240, Oct. 22 ** ‘ 


surfaces of the fibers of a sheet of tissue paper of open tures 


Vanous mech and operative fea- 


24— EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 


CHARLES E UUNROE AND C. O STORK 

Improvements in the stability of explosives A Foulon. g ing gas. Albert Michel -Lfivy and Henri Muraour 

Nitrocellulose 6, 183-1(1935) —A review. E. M. S Compt. rend. 201, 828-30(1935): cf. C. A. 29, 1640*. 

Unexpected explosive effects with various shapes and 3160*. — In view of the suggestion that the luminosity of 
positions of the charge Alfred Stettbacher. JVitro- explosion depends on the nature of the gas, the spectra ol 
cellulose 6, 59-62, 100-8(1935) —Perforations in metal explosions of the 3C(NOi). + CiH, mixt. in A, Kr, 0, 
plates caused by detonation of explosive charges of vanous CO,. Ni, air, He, Hi and Cl, were exatnd The amt of 

shapes and positions on or above the plate are illustrated continuous background varied, being considerable with A, 
E. M Symmes Kr, O,, CO, and Cl,; and the luminosity and therefore the 
Hew considerations on elementary explosives prod uc- temp, decreased approx tit the increasing order ol thesp 

bon Alfred Stettbacher. Nitrocellulose 6, 79-83 9 heats of the gases But the only hands or lines identifiable 

(1935) — A review E. M. Symmes Seem to have been those attnbutable to the explosive 

Thermostat for stability test of blasting gelatin. J, v (especially those of (CN),) or to its action on the met»J 

Meerscheidt-Hullessem. Z. ges Schiess-Sprengstoffw 30, supports C A Silberrad 

301-2(1935) A jacketed oien maintained at 75® by a The so-called ' 'Congreve friction match "in Munich 100 

mixt. of 11,0 and MeOH is provided wuh glass windows years ago. Max Speter. Z. res Schiess-Sprentslofto M» 
through which the evolution of nitrous fumes from the 299-300(1935).— Historical C. G. Storm 

** v- £*** may ** «*»«ved C. G S Gases, explosions and fires In coal mints. Fraok 

Variation of detonation spectra with nature of surround- Briers. School Set. Rev. 17, 36-9(1935), O. R- 
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25— Dyes and Textile Chemistry 


Dost disaster*. Conseqoence*, cause* and control of 
dust explosions. Davul J. 1‘rice. Food Ind. 7, 620 
(lOTi)i cf. C. A. 29. 310’.— Appro*. 385 ilmt explosions 
with a loss of life of 311 persons have occurred In the past 
10 years. Hour, feed and starch factories art often 
concerned in dust explosions. 1 1 is possible to vent sra In- 
dus t explosions without structural damage. Not less than 
1.25 sq. ft. of venting area per 100 cu, ft. of space is recom- 
mended. Static electricity is a prominent cause of ex- 
plosions and static charges should lie eliminated in mlg. 
plant*. The reduction of O, content by introducing an 
inert gas such as CO, in grinding and pulverizing opera- 
tions is an elective means of control. The O, content 
should he reduced to approx 12% C R. Tellers 

Prevention of gas explosions by controlling oxygen con- 
centration. O. W Jones and It. II. Kennedy. Ind. 
Frit. Chem. 27, 13U-<J(1015) - Tests in an explosion tultc 
fl ft. long X 2* diam showed that the combustibles which 
occur in natural gases and in petroleum products are 
rendered nonexplosive when CO, is added to the com- 
bustible mixts. so as to reduce the O content tielow 12 5%. 
tf N is used as the diluent the O content should l>c reduced 
helow 10%. Tor CO and If mixts. the O content must 
1* reduced below 6% to eliminate explosion hazard 

C G btorrn 

Explosion of mixtures of eombuttible gases with air, bv 
nuclear drops of water and other nuclei and by x-rayi. V 
Experimental conditions required for the ignition of 
bydrogen-air mixture* by nuclei R. O King and Gen. 
Mole. J. Inst Petroleum Tech 21, R38 -I 5{ 101 5) , cf. 
C. A 28, 7017*. — The view previously expressed, that 
self-ignition temp rises as surf ire activity increases, svas 
confirmed by exptl results, swills steel and silica tidies 
The rate of steam formation in the silica tulie was low 


compared to that in steel tubes. The 11,0 produced was 
measured as liquid. Self-ignition occur* only in the layer 
of gas adjacent to the hot surface. VI. Nuclear drop 
Ignition temperatures of ethylene-alr mixture* passing 
through a silica combustion tube; the relation between 
wall and gas temperature and the effect on Ignition tem- 
perature* of the central thermocouple sheath. Ibtd, 815- 
M —Wall tempi, were found to be 10-30* higher than 
those indicated by the central thermocouple. The sheath 
Itself is without effect on the ignition temp. VII. Effect 
of s variety of nuclei, mainly mineral dusts, to ignite and 
explode a mixture of hydrogen and air; the exceptional 
efficacy of N!,0, dust to ignite mixtures of air with hydro- 
gen, ethylene or methane Ibid. 85.1-0. — With N1,0, 
dust the nncfcar ignition temp, of Ih-alr mitt. Ih) 

was more than 20b® lower than that obtained with nuclear 
drops of water. In C, If, -air and CH,-nir mixts. the ignit- 
ing effect of Ni,0, was less pronounced, hut was still 
greater than that of water drops C. G. Storm 


Polynuclear phenols anil nitration and stilfonation 
products [as explosives) (lint, pat 111,015) 10. 


Explosives. Hercules Powder Co Ger. 018,500, 
Sept. 10, 1035 (Cl 78< 17). See tint. 200,802 (C. A. 23, 
3570). 

Pyrotechnic composition* West/ disrh-Anhaltischc 
Sprcngstoff-A -G chem lab Ger 018,0.83, Aug. 31, 
1035 (Cl 78./ 1.01). As agents for regulating the rate of 
combustion of pyrotechnic rompns , particularly of charges 
for light-producing wcajHins, use is made of oleaginous 
materials from which oil or fat cannot l<e expressed at a 
pressure up to 5000 atm Ground nut shells of various 
kinds are suitable 


25-DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


Dyes derived from acridie acid Mahadco Prasad 
Gupta and Sikhihhushan Dutt. J. Indian Chem Soe. 12, 
581-1(1015). — I rom theoretical considerations (C A. 22, 
3891), dyes derived from acridic acid (I) should have the 
same color as the corresponding dyes derived from qmno- 
hnc-!,2,3-tricnrboxylie acid (II). A suspension of finely 
divided acridine was oxidized with 2% KMnO, and yielded 
stout prisms of I, m. 128-30® (dreompn ). I was con- 
densed with riiOH, m. anil p-HOC.ll.Oll, m-H,NC«H«- 
OH, m-Me,NCsIl,OII, m-rt,NC,H t OH, 1.1,5-(HO),Cs- 
H,. 3,5.(110), C,II, Me and m-H,NC«H,NH,. The con- 
densation take* plare without condensing agent hut the 
addn, of a trace of H,SO, Improves the yields. The dyes 
resemble the corresponding phthalelns hut the fluores- 
cenee Is slightly less and they ore slightly more intense in 

, ey wo<) * an ‘* ’Hk beautiful and brilliant 
shades of orange, tan, brown, chocolate, chestnut, pink 
and violet. Compared with the corresponding dyes from 
** *“cy are more intensely colored and far more absorptive. 
The extra CO, 1 1 group in the II dyes act* as a hathoehromc 
in reducing the intensity of color and fluorescence. Tables 
of the dyes derived from I, giving m. p , appearance, color 
in ale . cotor with acid or alkali, shades on wool or silk and 
h!T U • n »V*V ontl showing the adsorption mu. of the 
t Hh T uA'Js rAr’ 1 ' ,, . yf ''' u , IT, nre Riven. The compd . 
rIJ«\ W ' II0C * ! L'? 1 bromlnated to the corresponding 
tetrabromo'eompd , m. al>ove 290®. C. R. Addmall 
The *eIection of dyestuffs for padding. H. c. Tiore- 
Jji!X," n| l J • Zaparamcfc, A m. Dyestuf He Mr. 2i, (klO-tO 
, W. If. Hoynton 

as Oit Colour Trades J. 

Ssc^ , T^ ( S«r, S,, , rf . 3Ce<olorea raf>eM ore «bs- 

fastness of dye* on vegetable fiber*. C. M. 


Whittaker. S,lk and Rayon 9, 591(1915); cf, C. A. 29, 
7801*. M. Harris 

Fifty years of dyeing Joseph Turner J. Soe. Dyers 
0 Colourists 51, 355-7(19 15).— A summary of a lecture. 

\V. H. Boynton 

The consumption of heat in dyeing operations. Otto 
Tli. Kontnlg. Sf>tnner u. Weber. 53, No. 38, 12-13(1935). 

Leopold Scheffm 

Chromium mordsnts In textile dyeing and printing, S. 
L. Scgson Can Chem. Met 19,298 9(1915). 

W. If. Boynton 

Dyeing Jute yarn and Jute and cotton piece goods — suit- 
' able basic, acid and substantive colors; methods of 
producing solid shades on union goods James It. Me- 
Jlveen. Am. Dyestuff Rrptr. 21, 01)0-2(1915). 

W. H. Boynton 

Fast wool dyeings with particular consideration of the 
doth supplied llcrliert Brandrnburger. Monatsehr. 
Textil-lnd 50, 21.1-0(1915). — Dyeing expts. were carried 
out with various Cr and vat dyes. Measurements were 
6 made of the strength and elasticity (dry and wet) of the 
Cr and vat-dyed wool Studies were made of (he effect 
of the addn of fil>cr preservatives on the strength and 
elasticity of Cr-dycd textiles The results show that the 
difference lictween Cr and vat dyeings are very slight and 
that the preservatives used increase both the strength and 
the elasticity. Detailed dyeing directions nre given anil 
the results obtained arc tabulated. Leopold Scheflan 

The printing of gold bronzes on wool textile*. A. 
9 Molnar. Monatsehr. 7>rfi/./n</. 50, 210(1915). — The 
method of printing bronzes on cotton and rayon textiles 
with Scrikose CL extra thickeners is not feasible for wool 
on account of the high degree of stretch of this textile. In 
Bus case it is better to employ egg albumin as thickener. 
The egg albumin is beaten with n little water until it forms 
a snow which is allowed to shrink, then finseed oil is added 
and finally the bronze powder. After priming, the fixa- 
tion is carried out with steam. As this mixt. is unstable 
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it should not be stored but must be used right after its 
prepn The spraying can also be done by means of gutta- 
percha sola Alter the print has completely dried apply 
the powd bronze and calender hot Leopold Scheflaa 
The advantages of the hyposulfite glucose vat. H. 
Korb lloncltchr TextU-Ir.d SO, 244(193 5) — The curt, 
contained 30 g indszrthrene title RS, 100 g NaOH 30*- 
Be and 3-5 g coned hyposulfite per 1 of HjO with 


Cosset. TexttU Bull 49, No. 11, 3-5, 34(1935).— A 
survey. Leopold Scheflan 

The oilmg of wool for the worsted spinning process 
J B Speafanan hlelliand Textilber. 16,538—41(1035). — 
See C A. 29, 70ST J. A. Szilard 

New methods of the finishing of blankets by means of 
fatty alcohol sulfonates. W. Pflumm Spinner ■ 
Weber S3, No. 38, 9-12(1935) .—Photomicrographs show 


without glucose Pieces' of cotton were subjected to C Wool damaged by alkalies, damages caused by the forma- 
dyemgs The alkali contents were detd by titration and tion^of Ca soap, and the appearance of a carefully washed 
the hyposulSte was detd by Pyrgos' Kupotzxter The “ " * j ■— - 


dyeings without glucose yield a Lighter and more turbid 
tone and are not as fast as those obtained with glucose 
In the presence of glucose the alky of the bath decreases 
rapidly while the hyposulfite contents drop only gradu- 
ally Acting as an aldehyde the glucose holds the hypo- 
s ulfit e loosely, thus preventing excess reduction. During 


Woden blanket. Detailed directions are given for washing 
and rinsing involving the use of Gardiool which was found 
to give very good results. Leopold Scheflan 

Sulfouated and free fatty alcohols E Gibson S3h 
and Rayon 9, 589(1935) — The uses of these compels ia 
finishing silk and rayon are discussed M. Hams 
Rayon fabrics Arthur H. Schnell Textile Bull. 49. 


the dyeing process the aldehyde groups oxidize to and 3 No 11, C, 8 , 10(1935). — A review of the properties of 


radicals winch decrease the alkali eonen In the absence 
of glucose the action of the O of the air on the hyposulfite is 
much greater on account of the high temp and the lack of 
protection of the hyposulfite Conclusion' The glucose 
vat is earned out more readily and is more economical. 

Leopold Scheflan 

Yarn -dyeing etjnipmrnL II Chas E. Mulha ~ 


rayon yams and the manuf of rayon goods L. S 
The finishin g of pure rayon fabrics. Wilhelm Kegt! 
Dent. WoUen-Oeentx 67, 1249-50(1935) —Various lor- 
trmlas and sp. directions are given for sizing, treatment 
after bleaching and dyeing, finishing mixed fabrics from 
rayon and cotton, and printing and steaming of rayon 
fabrics. Strong alkali baths should not be employed for 


tile Colorist 57, 304-8, 388-91, 453-5(1933); cf C A 29, Washing. A newly developed com finishing product 
3157 * — A dncrrptjcm cl tbe rancors types of machines * Ortolan K which is easily sol. 13 boding water, is particu- 


larly adapted foe the finishing of mixed fabrics from rayon 
And cotton and is employed in a concn of 30-60 g ft. at a 
temp, of 30-35*. Leopold Scheflan 

The consumption of rayon in the weaving mill Ka.1 
Dietz, Spinner s Weber. 53, No 39, 6(1935) 

Leopold Scheflan 

. The sizmg of rayon and cellular wool Fritz Otl 

breakmr 5 Spinner u. Weber. 53, No 40, 7-10(1935) —A review. 

■ - 55 Leopold Scheflan 

The utilization of waste in the jute industry Hans 
Rudolph. Spinner u Weber. 53, No 35, 8-10(1335). 

Leopold Scheflan 

Putrefactive decomposition of Bengal siHt coeooa* 
Sikhibbushaa Dntt. J. Indian Chens. Sec. 12, 458-62 
(1935). — The products of putrefaction of _ silk cooks 
during the process of maceration in aq. liquids act as 


a dyeing yams in package form, 1 . c , cops, cheeses, 
beams, etc , with a discussion of their advantages, dis- 
advantages, operation, etc Chas E Mullm 

Further studies of the effect of sunlight on the strength 
and color of cotton fabrics Mary Anna Grimes Tex 
Agr Expt. Sta , Bull 506. 5-12(1935), cf C A. 28, 

*AP — After exposure for 5CO hrs to sunlight 35 white 
cotton and dyed cotton fabrics showed looses tn breaking 
strength of 18-49% m the warp and 31-65% m the filling. 

The mercenzation of the Everfast suitings and broad- 
cloths increased their resistance to tendering In 8 out of 
15 dyed fabrics, less breaking strength was lost than m the 
undyed fabrics. Certain dyes are not equally fast when 
used, alone and m combination with other dyes The 
heavier, coarser fabrics were less tendered than the thinner, 

fin er ones. Correlation analysts of the environmental - - — — . 

factors shows that the no of hrs exposure bad far more 6 *4z«i3 pressor substances for the heart. A prehmmarr 
eSect on loss of strength than had temp, and relative * * ‘ I ‘~ r- 1 


hum idi ty Exposure to s unl ight aSected the color of all 
white ami dyed fabrics, as detd. by ^pectiophotometnc 
analysis. White fabrics became increasingly yellow with 
increased exposures In general, guaranteed fabrics were 
more fast in ccIot than those not so guaranteed. 

C R. Fellers 


examn of cocoons obtain'd from tbe Government cf 
Bengal showed that they contained 25 6 % of «*noa, 
70.4% cf fibrin, 2-2% H-O and about 2 0 % of uwTC 
matteT. The bright yellow color is probablv due to their 
carotene content. Complete hydrolysis and subsequent 
estn. of the amino acids gave 28 4, 22-8-5, 5 75, 0.85, OA 
** ” ‘ 12 - 8 % of glycine, alanine, senne, leucme, g™- 


Progress in the textile industry. Htmnch Golkel. 7 phenylalanine and tjrosme together wrtb 


Hanot tehr Textil-Ind 50, 236-7(1935).— A review. 

Leopold Scheflan 

List of lie van Pus grades of yarns " 


.- 7,4-6, 

ho 28, 4-7(193o) — The compns ol a no. of yarns are 
described Leopold Scheflan 

The uniformity of carded yarn A Strang Spinner u 
Weber 53, No 28, 1-4(1935) Leopold Scheflan 1 

Analysis of textiles for cellulose acetate rayon, silk, 
regenerated -cellulose rayon, cotton and wool Ralph T. 
Mea^e and Darnel A. Jessup Am DyesluJ Reptr 24, 
613-18(1935); Bur. Standards, Research Paper No 821 
(19So);d C A 29,7(84*. — CtUnlose-aatate rayoo, sii, 
regenerated -cellulose rayon, cotton and wool are detd by 
*’*" if the mixed fibers with CCL, dtaimg with a starch 


traces of aspartic acid and prolme. On maceration vtfh 
50 tunes their wt of HjO and incubation at 37* fw * 
week, the cocoons underwent extensive putrefaction and 
lost 35% of them wt. The liquid expressed from the 
fibers had a nauseating odor mid on systematic extn 
yielded (m the form of Ha salts) 4 Z, 1.8, 5.8, 2 1 and 
03% of NH., NHjMe, NHjEt, £-HOCOi,CH,CHiNB» 
and HOCHiCLLNHr, reap CO, was evolved freely d®' 
mg the incubation. Thus the putrefaction involves vx 
simultaneous hydrolysis of the proteins mto amino aocs 
and the decarboxylation of the acids into amors 'Die 
presence of 24% of tyramme in the decoction accounts lot 
its strong pressor action. The fibrous matter remaining 
consisted of practically pure bleached fibrin with the luster 
but only half the strength of ordinary silk. The large 
proportion of NH, evolved during the putrefaction most t* 
due to fibe further degradation of the amines C. R- A 


SJKSJSSmS?* "3 d Tem ?S 1 9 “fceceat developments m textile fiiushmg L G Law- 

of acetate rayon with M«CO. and sOk and regenerated- He. Textile BuU 49, No. 10. 8. 34(1935).— Reasons are 

green tor the improvement of finishes, finishing method* 


if acetate rayon with Me-CO, and silk and regenerated - 
cellulose rayons with solas, of Ca(SCN), of sp grs. of 12 
and 135, resp Co* ton is detd. by removal with Ala, 

and heat, to leave the wool, or by dissolving the wool m 
KOH soln to leave tbe cotton The accuracy of the 
method for each fiber is * 2 % of tbe wt. of the specimen 
analyzed W H. Boynton 

Some problems of the cotton textile industry B B. 


and processes since the world war Among the stdfon 
ated textile aids are iso-Pr naphthalenesulfomc acids. 
sulfonated oils, ales and long -chain compd, Conurer- 
ciallj valuable textile aids are classified according to thrtr 
eSect cm the finishing processes they (I) sunpLf>»l-J 
improve or (3) produce new or nose! eFeets. Grouped 
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according to the effect they produce the finishing assistants 
are (1) detergents, (2) wetting -out agents ° r (3) sc- 
ents. Leopold Scheflan 

The tonavlahoa of hat and fabnc finishes. T H. 
Faucett. Paint, Oil & Chem. Rn. 97, No. 19, 12, 14, 16 
(1935). — The results desired wilh such products, factors 
controlling their properties and formulation methods are 
di«russed. J ^ ■ l' errj 

Hats. T. A. Fotster J, Soc. Diets Colourist s 51, 3 51- 
61(1035 ). — A brief review of modem ha I manuf and 
dyeing H Boynton 

The development of the electron technic and its import- 
ance for the textile industry Rudolf Mehlo Monalsekr 
Ttxhl-lnd SO, 217, 240(1«35) —A discussion of the 
applications of high -vacuum tubes and Hg vapor rectifiers 
Leopold Scbeflan 

Working with vacuum Teufer Z get Texttl-Ind 
33, No 43, 10(1035) —Applications in the textile industry 
are briefly discussed in connection with dy cing and dry mg 
Leopold Scheflan 

Bibliography on launderabihty of textiles L M 
Gugelman Arn, Dyestuff Replr 24, 593—1, C07-*t 
(1935) — An extensive bibliography on this subject cover- 
ing the period of 19 JO to 1*'34 \V If Bovnton 

The lime soap problem m textile finishing A Toulon 
1 ttgem Oft- u Fell Zt( 32, 363 5(J‘»35) — Tlie use of 
Co/gen (Na ntetapliosphate) is recommended to eliminate 
tl c formation of insol Ca sails when hard waters are used 
for textile operations M M Piskur 

Bucking expenments G Coch Spinner u Weber 53, 
No IS, '1-12(1935) — Several Senes of bucking expts 
wire conducted with and without pressure with NaOJI, 
Niiiu B, Boilit, water glass, soap, Percolbid B, Btancal, 
Cardinal R and he pen T on crude cotton Results 
I.xccpt for Tcrcolloid B, all bucking agents tested have an 
clTcct on the white appearance of the fabric obly at such a 
high concn which hardly ever occurs tn actual practice 
Soap does not stand behind but passes all the«c bucking 
agents in this respect A change of the wetting, foaming 
and d.spersmg properties of Nuva B, Gardinol R and 
Igcpon T docs not occur to any noticeable extent after 
boiling for 3 hrs under a pressure of l'/i atms However, 
admlxts to the fiber which are extd from the crude cotton 
will influence these phvs chem properties 

Leopold Scheflan 

Mothproofing agents for textile goods StSttcr Sp in- 
ner u Weber. S3, No. 30, 11-14(1935) —A discussion of 
several patents on mothproofing materials and of the use 
of a no of d\ es for the manuf of mothproof goods 

Leopold Scheflan 

Heat economy in small textiTe plants J. EIbcrs 
Monarch. Texld-Ind. 50, 219-12(1935) L S 


Rubberizing fabrics (Trepau) 30. p t \ indicators (color 
change of dyed goods] (Mullm) 7. Auxochromes and 
resonance |w the color of dyes] (Bury) 10 Assistants 
[? textile industrv J for working with hard water 
(Ohl) 14. Electrophoresis of dies (Waelsch) 2 Indus- 
trial value of Argentine flaxes (Faurs) 26 App for damp- 

ing textiles (Brit. pat. 431,932) 23. Starch prepns [for 
glazing or finishing textiles) (Brit, pat 431,275) 28 
Ihenohe condensation products [as reserves in dyeingl 
pat. G1S.034) 29. Polvnuclear phenols and nitra- 
tion and sulfonation products [as dye intermediates) 
(Bnt pat. 431,945) 10 Hy drazmesul/onates (for aio 
dyes) (L. S pat. 2,01S,103) 10 Condensation products 
fWorogJurinol [as die intermediates) <U. S. pat 
—,018,137) 10 


t anthraqulnonc (174,544). The structural formulas of 
the dyes are given 

Dyes. Soc pour find, chim i) Bile. Swiss 175,242. 
May 1, 1935 (Cl 37a) A new dye contg. metal is ob- 
tained by treating the Cu compd of the dye from diazo- 
tued 5 -nitro- 2 -anunophenol and 2-naphthol-3 6-disulfoiuc 
acid with rcducuig agents which, in an alk. medium, cause 
the NOz groups of 2 mols to link Up. The dye cotors 

2 cotton and viscose in fast blue shades 

Dyes Cbemische Fabrik vorm Sandoz Swiss 175,- 
S93. June 1, 1935 (Cl 376). Addn to 169,707 (C A. 29, 
3S4l>») A new fulling-fast dye is obtained by treating Na 
1 -atnino-4-pheny lammoanthraquinone-2 sulfonate with 
CH f O in an aq medium The dye colors wool in fast 
blue shades Its structural formula is given. 

Dyes Soc pourl'jnd clum 4 Bale Swiss 1 76,240-2, 
June 17, l‘i35 (Cl 37d) Addns to 173,414 (C A. 29, 

3 56GG‘) A S dy e is obtained by heating pyrene to high 
temps with S The dye colors cotton from a hyposulfite 
vat in fast blackish brown shades (170,240) Similarly 
fluoranthene is heated with S to give a dye which colors 
cotton from a Na-S bath in orange-brown shades fast to Cl 
(17G.241) Also, aminopyTene, obtained by nitrating 
pvrene and reducing the NOj compd is heated with S to 
give a dye which colors cotton from a Na-S bath in brown 

4 shades (176,242) 

Dye composition Soc pourl'md chim 4 Bale Swiss 
170,340, July 1, 1935 (Cl 24a) The compn consists of a 
dye contg a sulfo group and capable of dyeing in AcOH, 
and less than 10% of a ly ophile dispersion agent contg at 
least one basic N atom and at least one aliphatic or cvclo- 
aliphatic risidue with at least 8 C atoms and capable of 
uniting with dyes contg a sulfo group Thus, the finely 
powd dye from diazottzed 1 anmio-8-naphthol-3,fl- 

5 disulfonic acid and 1 -phony laminonaphthalcni -S-«ulfonic 

acid is made into a paste with ale To this is added HiPO* 

and A'-dihydroxy propyl imidazole -H Cl The paste is 

dned and pulverized to giv c a non-sticky powder suitable 
for making wool dyes Other examples are given 

Dyes Soc pour Find chim 4 Bile Swiss 176,533, 
Julv 1, 1935 (Cl 37d). Addn to 173,414 (C. A 29, 
5bb6)‘. A dec contg. S is obtained by treating 2-{4'- 
. hydroxy phcnylammo) anthracene with S-yieldmg agents, 
such as Xa-S< and S, at high temps The new dye gives 
cotton from a Na-S bath olive black shades 

Dyes I. G Farbemnd A.-C (Carl Wintci and I mil 
Kem, inventors) Gcr G18.121, Sept. 2, 1935 (Cl 226 
4) Yellow or orange dyes arc obtained bv the action of 
NH» or primary or secondary amines on compds of the 
formula below, in which R is If or an alkvl, aryl or aralkyl 
group, and X and Y arc O or S The keto chlorides of 
T the«c compds may also be used The reaction may be 
effected at atm. or raised temp in tlie presence or absence 
of ZnClj or like condensing agent. Water trust be present 
if a cyclic amine is used Examples are given The 
products resemble the known dian incdiarylmcthane dyes 
but are relatively fast to boiling and acid 



Dyes. Chemische Fabnk Vorm. Sandoz Swiss 174,- 

20 1 1 ! vYrn r ' V. { P 3 J 6) Addns to WWOT (C. A. 

dMt}*). ] ullmg -fast dves are obtained by treating 1- 
amino-.. suJJ«>-4-pjjenilaniinoanthraqtiinotie with Aol{ in 
Uii pn-,ncc ,! llfiO. (174.M1). Th, Acll n*. £ 
replaced In 3-amjj«>b«izaldehi<ie (174,542), or bv 4- 
amimdKwjUlehvile (174,543). or the antluaquinone 
«vttv 1-™,, ( mell.ilpln.lv laimno)- 


Azo dyes. Clifford Tame (to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd ) U. S 2,018,764, Oct 29 Diazottzed p- 
mtrobenzoyl-p-phenylenedianunesulfonic acid or other 
9 diazottzed amine of the general formula \ RtXR’NHj m 
which Y represents a mtro or monoacy lamino group, R* 
and R 1 represent ary lene nuclei at least one of which has 
substituted thereon a sulfonic acid group, and X represents 
a carbotiy lamino or sulfoamino group, is coupled with an 
aromatic amine such as a A -substituted “J acid" and 
the resulting nnnuoazo compd is duzotizid and cnupletl 
with a *V-substiluted aminonapht hoi sulfonic. acwl liavm < a 
ifnrotir If.fr ammo group in tin- ,V snbstitiieiil, tlie intVo 
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or monoacylamino group mentioned is converted to an 1 coupling with 2 mols of 1 of the 2nd components of (2), 
amino group, and the resulting compd. is tetrazotizcd and or (8) with 1 or 2 mols of a middle component other than 
coupled with 2 equivs of a “yellow end component" such 2,5- or 1,8 ami nona phi hoi sulfonic acid, redia zotizmg the 
as acety (acetanilide. The resulting dyes give green product and coupling with '2 mols of a sulfonic and 
shades or 1,8-aminonaphtliol They are suitable for leather 


“Azo dyes Wilhelm Neetmeier and August Modersohn dyeing In examples, (1) benzidinc-2, 2'-d|sul(onic acid 
(to General Aniline Works) U. S 2,018,801, Oct. 29. (1),=? (alk ) acid or J acid, (2) X or the tohdincdi- 


Dyes of the general formula 


1IOOC 


w v „._ , .. aetd or J acid, (2) I o 

sulfonic acid (alk ) acetyl II acid, (3) l-phenyl-3 
, methyl 5-pyrazolone — I — (acid) 11 acid — (alk ) p 
nitroaniline (II), (4) I or the tolidinedisulfomc acid ZX 
(alk.) II acid 5= (acid) II, (5) H acid — (acid) I -* (acid) 
II acid — (alk ) PhNH.or 0 naphthylamine, (fl)Hacid«- 
(alk ) I — p xybdine — (alk ) II acid. 

Azo dyes Soc. pour Kind chim. A Bile. Swiss 174,- 
COOH 319, j une l, 1935 (Cl 37o). A new dye is produced by 

where one X stands for If or the sulfonic acid group and coupling A'- nit roam me from l-ammonaphthahne, with 

the other X stands for the sulfonic acid group, alkyl or diazotized l-amino-2-methoxybenzene 

halogen, m such a manner that at least one X represents 3 Azo dyes. Soc pour 1'ind. chim. A Bile Swiss l74,- 
ihe sulfonic acid group, and the Y’s stands for II, alkyl or 617-18, Apr. 1, 1935 (Cl 37a). Addns to 163,539 (C. A 

halogen, in the form of their alkali metal salts generally 28, 2914 1 ). A new dye is obtained by coupling diazotized 

yellowish to brownish powders, sol. in water, and dyeing 2,0 dichloro-4-mtro-l-aminobcnzcnc with ethyl(«- 
wool from an acid bath, after chroming, generally yellow- acctohydroxy ethyl) aniline (174,517). The diazo com- 
ish to brownish shades of good fastness are obtainable by ponent may be replaced by diazotized 2,5-dichIoro-4- 
treating with a sulfonating agent an azo dye of the general nitro-l-ammobcnzene (174,518).. The dyes color acetate 

formula as above without the X substituent in one ring, silk in yellowish brown and bluish red shades, resp. 

where X stands for II, alkyl or halogen and the Y's stands Azo dyes Soc pour 1 ind chim A Bile Swiss 174 . 

for II, alkyl or halogen, the manuf of these dyes being 4 519, Apr 1, 1135 (Cl. 37a) Addn. to 10,700 { C A. 29, 
described for example in German Patent 278,613. 3850'). A new dye coloring acetate silk to violet-red 

Instead of starting with these dyes, there may be used shades, is obtained by coupling diazotized 6-nitro 2- 

the complex Cr compds which arc described, lor example, ammophenol with l-cthylammo-2 methoxy-5-metbyl- 
tnFr 749,971 (C A 28, 650") and which are obtainable by benzene 

heating the 4-ammo-l-hydroxybenzcnc-2 carboxylic acid Azo dyes Soc pour 1’ind chim. A Bile. Swiss 175,- 

or a nuclear substitution product thereof in the free form 028, Apr. 10, 1035 (Cl 37o). A new dye is prepd by 

or in form of a water-sol salt with a water-sol Cr salt coupling diazotized 4-(r-chlorophenoxy)acetylainino- 

contg the Cr in the tnvalent form in water or in an org. 5 2,5-diclhoxy-l-aminobcnzenc with the 2 methylamlidc of 
solvent and, if desired, with the addn of a non diazotiz- 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acid The dye colors vegetable 

able base. Several examples with details are Eiven fibers in fast blue shades The structural formula of the 

Azo dyes I.G Farbcnindustrie A -G Brit . 432,020, dye is given. 

July 15, 1935 Dyes arc prepd by coupling a diazotized Azo dyes Soc. pour 1’ind chim. A BAle- Swiss 175,* 

amine of formula 2-H,N-3-XC,Il,SO,H, where X is II or a 030, Apr. 10, 1935 (Cl 37o) A new dye Is prepd by 
univalent substituent and where the C,II« nucleus may coupling 2 - diazo -5 - acctylamino -4,4' -dichloro- M * 

contain further substituents other than OH, with a naph- diphenyl ether with the 2-metlioxyamlide of 2,3 hydroxy 

thalene derrv. of formula acyl-YN-l-HO-3-HOjSCi jli, naphthoic acid. The dye colors cotton and rayon m last 

where Y is H, alkyl or aryl The products dye animal 6 bordeaux red shades The structural formula of the dye 
fibers yellowish orange to bluish red shades Examples is given. „ 

are given Azo dyes Soc. pour 1’ind. chim A BAle. Swiss 175,- 

Azo dyes Williams (Hounslow) Ltd, Arthur G 031, Apr. 1G, 1035 (Cl 37a). A new dye is obtained by 

Green Herbert Ackroyd and Alexander Macmaster coupling 2 diazo-4 carboxylic acid 4 '-methyl-1,1 '-diphenyl 

Brit 432,355, July 22, 1935; Fr 784,297, July 22, 1935 sulfonc with the anilide of 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acid 

Dis , tns- and tetrakis azo dyes are made from tetrazo- The dye colors wool, cotton and rayon in fast orange 

tized benzidine 2,2' disulfomc acid, or the tetrazo compd shades The structural formula of the dye is given, 

of the tolidinedisulfomc acid obtained from o nitrotoluene , A10 dyes Soc. pour Find chim. A Bale. Swiss 175,- 

by sulfonation, alk reduction and intramol change of the 7 353-4, May 10, 1035 (Cl 37a) A new dye is produced 
hydrazo compd , by (1) coupling with 2 mols of a sulfonic by coupling 2-diazodiphenyIenc dioxide with the 1-uapb- 
acid of 2,5-or 1,8-ammonaphtholorwith 1 mol of such an thylamide of 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acid. The dye 
acid and 1 mol of another such aininonaphtholsulfonic colors cotton, wool and rayon in fast Bordeaux red shades 
acid, p,| J mi' xif a suUautr ar.id of -,d- or i\<?-<eiTnw ^l!’a,SJSP. A sveum i u'yr fir ctiCumutf iy cmivAmf 

naplithol and 1 mol of a- or 8 naphthol or a sulfonic acid diazo-4 chloro l,l'-diphenyl ether with the 2-napbtbyl- 

thereot, resorcinol, 0 resorcylie acid, 0 hydroxynaphthoic amide of 1 -hydroxy-3,4 -dichloro-6-carboxylic acid. The 
acid, salicylic acid, o-cresolic acid, PhOlI, cresols, phenyl- dye colors wool, cotton and rayon in fast brown shades 

pyrazolones or an aminopbenolic or amino component, g (175,354). Examples and the structural formulas of the 

e g , m phenylene- or m-tolylcne diamine, (3) 2 mols of dyes are given 

an Kr. v of “ sulfonic acid of 2,5 or 1,8-ammo- Azo dyes J. R. Geigy A -G. Swiss 175,355, June 1, 
naphthol contg an acyl group derived from a fatty acid of 1935 (Cl 37a). Diazotized G-cbloro-2,4-dmitroamime » 
« or less v_ atoms or from a substituted or unsubstituted coupled with monodihydroxypropyl-a-naphtbylamine (ob- 
aromatic acid, (4) 1 mol of an acylammonaphtholsulfomc tamed by condensing a -naphthylamine with a tech, nust 
acid as defined in (3) and 1 mol of the 2nd components of isomers of chtorodihydroxypropane) . The dye colors 
staled m 12) , (5) 2 mols of a sulfonic acid of 2,5- or 1,8- acetate silk in blue shades. An example is given, 
aminonaphthol, 1 or both of which have been previously Azo dyes Soc. pour l'md. chim. A BAle. Swiss 170,- 
coupled with a diazo compd or, alternatively, with 2 9 922, July 10, 1035 (Cl. 37a). A new dye is formed by 
mols of the said aminonaphthol sulfonic acid and subse- coupling 2 diazo-f-aeetyl-4' chloro-1,1 '-diphenyl ether 
TrliT' 1 " 1 «£*?*«* th 1 . (6) 1 mol with 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acid-2'-methylamlide. Th« 

of a sulfonic acuf of 2,6- or 1,8 aminonaphthol that is * * - . . wi,* 

previously or subsequently coupled with a diazo compd , 
the 2nd diazo group of the tetrazo compd being coupled 
with 1 of the 2nd components in (2), (7) 10 alk soln with 
either 1 or 2 mols of a sulfonic acid of 2,5- or 1,8-amino 
uaphtholsulfontc acid, rediazotlztng the product and 


dye colors cotton, wool and rayon in fast red shades The 
stiuctural formula is given. „„ 

A20 dyes I G. Tarbemnd A.-G Fr 784,320, 
July 22, 1035 Dyes are prepd by combining diazottzeo 
amttKsof the formula U,NXSO>NHC C(OH) C(COOH) 
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CH CY:CH (X is an aromatic radical which may contain 


substituents and Y is II, NO*, Cl, Me or SOjII) with 
coupling components. Thus, iV-(3 '-ammo) benzenesulfo- 

ny!-3-ammo-2-h>droxybcnzenccarboxylie acid — 1- 

(2'-ehIoro 6 '-sulfo)phcny 1-3 -methyl 5-pyrazotone dyes 
wool in yellow shades Other examples are given. 

Azo dyes I. G. Tatbemnd. A.-G. Ir. 7W^C4, July 
22, 1935. Dyes are prepd. by combining a dmoti*ed 
atkyl ester of l-ammo-2-haIcbenzi:r.e-0 -carboxylic acid 
with a coupling component contg. OH and having a 
coupling position next to the OH but contg no other 
solubilizing groups, either in substance or on the fiber or 
in the presence of a substratum suitable for the prepn of 
lakes. Thus, the Et ester and l-(2',3'-hydroxynaph- 
thoylaimno)-l-ch!oro 2,5-dimethoxyhenzene give a dye 
which dyes fast orange shades Several examples a r e 
given. 

Azo dyes Soc pourl'ind ehtm A Bile Tr 781,509, 
July 22, 1033 Aryltdes of aromatic e-h>droxy carboxylic 
acids are coupled in substance or on the fiber with 4-halo-2- 
diazo-5-ocylaminodiphenyf ethers, the 2nd phenyl group 
JaAW Jn.’.bsJ Hi.'trd jlo ary manner if desired Thus a light 
Bordeaux red shade is obtained with 4-chloro-2-diazo-5- 
aeetylamino-t'-methoxydiphenvl ether *■» 2-nnixidc of 
2,3 hydroxynaphthoic acid Other examples are given. 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour l'lftd chim & Bile Tr 781,544, 
July 22, 10H Alkyl esters of 2-diazo-4-carboxy-l,j'- 
diphenyf sulfones tn which the 2nd Ph group may be sub 
stituted in any manner or replaced by an alkyl group are 
coupled with any coupling components Thus, 2-amuyo- 
4-carboxy -4 '-methyl 1,1 '-diphenyl sulfone -* o-chlot 0 - 
amlide of 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic aad is an orange dy e 
Other examples are given 

Tnsazo dyes t I du Pont de Nemours Ik Co Brit 
432,122, July 22, J935 Dyes are made in accordance 
with the scheme, on amine of the C«H* or CmIIi series 
(which may be substituted by halo, alkyl, alkoxy, SOiH, 
COOH or NO* groups but no OH) -* a p-cnuplmg aryl, 
amine other than an ammopyrazorone — on amiflohjdro- 
quinone dialkyl, diaralkyl or dmyl ether -* an amtfio- 
benzoylaminonaphthoIsuUomc acid They give bright 
green shades on cotton when diazotized on the fiber and 
developed, e. g , with l-phenyl-3-methy!-5-pyrazcIo»ic 
In examples, (1) amlmc-2,5-disulfonic acid — * 1-naph- 
thyIamine-7 -sulfonic acid (I) -* ammohjdroquinone di- 
methyl ether (11) — p-aminobcnzoyl-J acid, and (2) 
armnoterephthalic acid I — II -* p-atmnobenzoyl 
1,8,4-acid. 

Indigold dyes Soc. pour Bind chim 4 Bile. Swiss 
174,270-1, Apr 1, 1033 (Cl 37e). Addns to 109,7 oq 
(C. A. 29, 1995 1 ). 4,7-Dimethybsatin a-hahde n 
treated with a chlorinating agent in the presence of an m. 
diflerent diluent and the product is condensed with 4. 
chloro-l-naphthol. Thus, 4,7-dimelhylisatin is converted 
to the a-chlonde by treatment with PCI* and FhCl. The 
a -chloride t* treated with SO*Cli and the product condensed 
with 4-chloro-l -naphthol (174,270) Altrraalivcly the 
a-halide may be condensed with 1-mphlhot (174,27i) 
The dyes produce fast blue shades on cotton from a yel- 
lowish green vat. 

Soc Pour Bind. chim. 4 Bdle. Sw,«, 
170,352-3, June 17, 1935 (Cl 37e). Reactive a-dertvs, of 
4-methyl-7-ch!oroisatiii are condensed with 4-methoxy.t. 
naphthol to give dyes coloring cotton in fast blue shades 
Thus, 4-methyl~7-chfornisatm is heated with PCIi and 
PhCl to give 4-methyl-7-chloroisatin o -chloride. This .. 
condensed with 4-methoxy-l -naphthol to give a dye 
(1*0,362). Similarly, reactive a-denvs. of 4,7-duneibvj! 
o-bromoisatin are condensed with 1 -naphthol to give dyes 
which color cotton in fast blue shades Ihe structural 
formulas of the d>es ate given (170,353). Cf. C. A. 20 
1055 1 and preceding abstr. • 

RrT( ri ^?'l^oV ia ? e , d I? s ‘ i. G- I'»f b «mndustrie A.-G 
" l : ‘*32,204, July 2_, I03o The dves are obtained bv 
d^ e r mR m the known manner in nonalk. media secon- 
dary or ternary amines with aromatic aldehydes or w,{j, 


t aromatic compds. contg. 2 CH* groups, at least Z If atoms 
of each CH* being substituted by halo atoms, and con- 
verting the resulting leuco bases into the corresponding 
tnarylmctl anc dyes by oxidation in the presence of acids. 
In examples, tcrephthalaldchydc is condensed with di* 
methylanihne, diethylamlmc and lV-hydrox>ethyltetra- 
hydroquinoline in presence of ZnCl*, HjSO, and IICI, 
resp , and the resulting leuco bases are oxidized by PbO- 
to dyes that give blue-black shades on cotton mordanted 

8 with tannic aeul 

Sulfur dyes, SociftA pour Bind. chim. A Bile Brit. 
431,970, July 18, 1935 This corresponds to 17. 770,145 
(C A 29, 3530 3 ) but the sulfunzation of the SOiH and 
NH*derivs and of perylene it*clf is excluded. 

Sulfur dyes Soc pour Bind. chfm. d Bile. Swiss 
174,545, June 1, 1935 (Cl 37d) Addn. to 1C9.352 (C A. 
29, CO V) A black-dyeing S dye 11 prepd by condensing 

3 tndophenol from earbazole and P nilrosophcnol, with 1- 
ccetylamino-l nmmobenzene ami sulfurtring the product 
at temps above 200* Cf C A 29.7G72 ». 

Vat dyes Soc pour Bind chim A Bite Swiss 175,- 
027, Apr 10, 19.35 (Cl 30q) An cquimol mist of l- 
haIo-2-acylaminoanlhragumonc and 1 haloanthraqulnonc 
is heated with a halogen-seizing agent and the product 
sapond , to give 2-ammo-l .I'-bianthraquinony! 

. Vat dyes Soc pour Bind chim A Bile Swiss 176,- 

4 031, June 1. 1935 (Cl 376) The new dye 2,2'-dianth- 
timide 1,1 '-earbazole is prepd by the action cf an acid 
condensing agent on 2-amino-l,] '-bumbraquinonyj, It 
produces olive shades on cotton 

Vat dyes. Soc pour Bind chim A BAte. Swiss 170,* 
037, July 1, 1935 (Cl 376). Isodibenzanthrone is liromi- 
nated with about 1 2 parts of Br in a f'hNO* medium in the 
presence of at least 5% of ZnCl*. The product has a Br 

5 content of about 20% and colors cotton in violet shades. 

Vat dye Soc pourl'ind chim A Bite Swiss 170,927, 
July 10, 1935 (Cl. 376). Br-l-Bcnzanthronyl-5 amino- 
benzanthrone Is heated with a caustic alkali to give a dye 
coloring cotton from a blue vat In fast marine blue shades 
The structural formula is given 

Azo dyes Soc pour Bind, chim A Bile. Swiss 177,- 
2C0, Aug 1, 1935 (Cl. 37a). A new dye is formed by 

- coupling diazotized C-cyano-2,4 dinitro-l-aminobenzcne 
with 2-tr.etl.ox>-5-meihyl-l-A(-bis(methox>ethyI)amino- 
benzene. The dye colors acetate silk in fast blue shades. 

Vat dyes (aroylaminoanthraquinones). Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. Gei 018,002, Aug. 30, 19,35 
(Cl 226 3 03). SccIr.770,f)9t(C.A.29,lG51‘). 

Vatdyes. I.G rarbenind. A.-G. (Wilhelm Eckert and 
Trnst I ischer, inventors). Ger. 018,045, Sept. 2, 19.35 
(Cl. 226 2 05). Blue vat dyes arc obtained by the reac- 

7 tion of dihydrodianthrcnc (I) or Us substitution products 
with benzoqumone or its substitution products. The 
reaction may be effected by boiling the reagents in ThCl 
for several lirs. under reflux. Green dyes are obtained by 
halogenatmg the products. The starting materials speci- 
fied include 3,3'-<hcliloro-I, m. 217-8°, 2,2'-dnnethyl-I, 
m. 203-9°, ,?,.3'-di/nethy J-I, m. 239°, 1.1 '-dichloro-I, m. 
208-9°, 3^3'-dimethyl-I, m. 239*, 1,1 '-dichloro-I, m. 

B 290*, and l,l',8,8'-tetrachloro-I, m. 325°; methods of 
prepg. these compds. are indicated. 

Vat dyes. I. G. rarbenind. A.-G. 17. 784,50-1, July 
22, 1935. Dyes of the anthraquinonazme scries are 
prepd. by treating a-amino-a.d-dmnthrimtdes with halo* 
genating agents Thus, 3,3'-djbronio-l'-bcnzoyJamino- 
anthraquinoncdioxazine (dyes vegetable fibers In fast 
green-blue shades) is prepd. from 4'-benzoylamino-l- 
amino-2,1 ' - anthnmide, 4' - ammo-3,3' -dibromo - N • 

9 methylanthraqutnonedihydrazine (green-bfue shades) from 
the anthnmide obtained from l-methylamino-2-bromo- 
anthraqmnone and 1,4-diammoanthtaqutnone, 3,3'-di- 
dibromo - 4 - hydroxyanthraquinonedihyclrazme (blue- 
green shades) from the anthrinudes obtained from 1- 
amtno-2 bromoanthraqmnone and l-ammo-4-hydroxy- 
anthraquinones, also a dye from l-methylammo-2,1'- 
amhnmide (by methylating 1 -ammo-2,1 '-amhrimide). 

Arylammo anthra quin one acrid one derivatives fritz 
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Baumann ito Gea-ml \nfl=ic TT*M l . S. 2.017,*ttS, 1 rUmaDlJ and 2®GHW(«r Xll-tCifcljOm. f« 
Oct 22 Corrpds. of the general fftnJi lraco-1 -anano-^brsTUmrno-I and SihPjOS m. , y , 

' 1 -anrrno-4-pbeirvlimino-I and glvode. The pcod.r-5 

G NH — X dr* acetate raven a (.nrj shades- 

Hiphthal derivative Cbtnusche Fahrit varm Ssndoc. 

^'\ / ‘C'y'X Swiss 175v53*.Mav 1, IQSStCl 35}). Adda. to 153,-? K 

] I | The compd £->odo-Cs-nspithed-3,6-<hsnl'CTme mod is o6- 

! 1 ' j tamed hi heating 2 ^. 6 -diaxaiaphthold-sulfanic mod 

0 X \ 7 with HI The ccc-pd is used ms an nrii-wcisjf «* 1 « 

— J, _ t»f(r r> <fv' csd ti a <f*» * 

ICH O XH T HrtronbipboiTl itnticrts. I G. Farberand. A--G- 

\.' tOstar Haller mad Hnurrcb MintM, mveatocsl. Ger 

Cl-dlS. Sept. 6 . 1<CS (Cl lTe. 10). Myfcdes from 4 - 
R kvdroxvb-pbcnvI-G-carbcixTlie mod ( 1 ) mad mrrr-iac 

where X mad Y mean aroif radicals of the bcurcne series anunes conig no SCljH or COOH group mre Hcjd. 1? 
R stands fir a radical of the beurene senes, forrung blae standard processes. Examples are rrvem of the prepa nt 
to bluish pv needles, d.ss.rlvtre as coned HjSO, wrth a the anilide . m 231*. of 1 and of a ecod-nsatica prtsJct. 
tell^w to green coWation, dveicg cotton frm an alt 3 n 2>7*. from 2 rtnls of 1 and 1 tnol of htams ii_ge. Tire 
htpos-Bln-e vat ckw and strong blae to Mue-gm shade' e-amsidr. rn 155*. e-tolaide, m. 2db°» rr-lahnde, it 
fast to Cl are propd be a process c u r- pn srog reacting upon 222*. p-ml-nde, rn 244*. 2,4-dimtthylatinide, tn. -1* . 
a 1 4-dnrovUcmo-5-am noanthra cp-inane, the art 1 p-chlaroanilidr, in 2to*. and £ ruphihabde, a -1 . 
r-ocp bemg of the bcoiene, naphthalene, h.phenvl, of 1 hast also been ptrpd The products are useful m 
anthracene or anthratpnnuoe snes, with an p-hak*ecn- p-.-sf aa a{ over cs lie /rye. _ 

sarborrlic acid of the ber-rene, naphthalene, anthracene or Diaroammo enrr pounds I G. Tarbcmnd, A -u. 
ac hratjmnonc senes, whish and i-av be estenacd In a (Carl Tat.be and Ernst Tictrc. mrcn'cirsl. Ger. . 

lower aliphatic ale , m the present of a hicb-ttoding inert Julv IS, l'V15 (Cl. 12;. IP). Adds. tofill.lX* (C. 

,rg solvent at a terrp above about 100" and causing 4 ('174*). Cor-pds. sirdar to or identical with those p^- 
aendone ring fortra'ioa of the reaction product thus 6 b- tamable bv the prtvess of Gcr fH,l < lS mrr obtained br 
tatted A Cn caulv't and an acid -lan dmc ruvdnsn are eocplnc duzotircd snb-unittd aromatic arumes wt . 
csed and a reaction terrp of abot.’ lV-2d“ i» suitable cj-anamidecarboxvlic acid or its sal-s _ 

Several tramples with details of procedure are erven- Carbasole denvahves Soc. pour I'ind chirr, a R.11 

M-Arvlenethiarele- and arj-leneoxaiole-salfaaic acids. Swiss 173S73-o. June 1, 1035 (G. 3'p) Addn> 5 ’ 
Max Schu'tert and Em-t Herdiccherhaff (to General 171,355 Adda products of armnoanthraqain-me an 
\uOme TTcrtsl V. S 2,01 Oct. I? 1 ItJr-r'di- nitrrehl wo'icnrenf are treated wrh a dixrcvnnnc aper' a 

cfV tie tr.cu.' r'dtvr and ptc'mc.ndwo.' p-odacij and 5 raised temps The strom tr r a l fcnciJas of the startrrf 
whnh have the general forr-ula arrlene-N C(S0iH)2C, eocpds and the enrliascle denvs. art f wn Tb» derro. 

1 > are used as fw ieh~meii_Vi 

where art lent means a radical of the C*H» or CuHi senes A -JTummnaes. Soc pour 1 m3 chca & T-Uc ?«■.'- 
and X stands for S or O, are ob’amed by treating the carre- ITT .01'', June 17, l*t35 (Cl. 3 V' Theenmpd l-bcnr’'' 1 j 
sponduig 2-mercapto eom^s of the anTene-thiarcle and annno-4-.Y-mtroamineO,5-di-nethtvivh«arcne is oXsntN. 
-oxaznle senes in an alt. medium wnh a cpianntv of an bv treatise the .Y-m'roamtae of 1 -amino-4 ~mtro2 s^.i- 
ondgts- a"ent conrspondm; to at leas: 3 reactive O methorvbcnrcne wrdt a reducing agent to convert the 4- 
atoms The femrd new sulfonic acids we cencraHv mtro group to an ammo g rou p and benrTfitnS 11 
colorless powdo-s which are wn'er sol in ccc tr adistmctian 6 product The ror-pd is used as a dvr tiUrroiriiifr 
to the correspontlinc disulfides, whah are oh’amablebv Interaefiates and dves Imperial Chemical Ia3» 
oxid-rmg the same 2 mereapto eompds m an and nted-nm tries Ltd Fr 7s42hM, Jclv 22, 1P35 p-ArovlannM“ 


alka li metal salts which represent generaHv colorless tryst, arvlamide of a 2,3-hvdrnrvniphthoic acnd or bv coadms 
powders and yield when reduced with X» amalgam the tug a manoarovl-p-arylencdiamme on a 2,3-tvdnST 
cttrvtsponthng fundamental cotcpds bv replacing the naphthoic acid bahde The products are coupling c*s 
sulfomc and group bv H in an analogous manner as wnh portents far the producti-in erf aro dyes. Examples 
the e-stdfomc actda of the C,^J. senes Several examples 7 given of the prtp a of brr^~v!~f^c mn-iz ru ide tin 2*d >• 


henjrwdamrnobrmctihiar.iJisv’-svlt'm.v' A.’ivl -f -Jt-mx'viijrCi-Ltv'cr'eii'.iA' (nr 2V‘> mt 5* '-reiv-ghrf-J 

Anthrsgtunone derivatives Soc pour 1‘ind chim 4 anisovUimno'anihde (rt 230”). erf 2.3-hvdrOTvnaph’h' or 

Bale. Ger 61X001 , Aug 30, l<t>3 (Cl 22h 3 02' 1- mod, and cif dves prvpd with these. 

HvdroxvaltvlaininD-l-arvlainiiio derrvs of an hratpnnone Intermediates for dyes S«r pour l'md chnn i E7r 
tit are prepd (1) bv the action of a hvdroxvaJVvl amine Tr 7 SI, M3, JlJv 22, 1<»35 .V-Xitroammes of pnmaT 
on a l-arv larnin o-l subsurn'ed id the 4-posrtion with a g aromatic amines, mtrared m the nug, are treated wjA 


reactive atom or radical, r g , halogen or OH, or (21 bv reducing a rents so that the NO- group nxrd dueclfr to W 

The ac tion of an arvl amme on a amilarlv substituted 1- aromatic ring t- transformed The products obtain'd 

bydrorvalte lamrno-I . or (3) Irv treatmg a 1-atnino-l- mav he aevlated Examples are given of the prepn of 

arylammo-I with or its homnlogs or analogs, or Na salts of the nitroarnmc erf l-ammo-4-mtro-2.5-dnnc'r 

14) bv _tttatmg a leneo-l,4-hi.( arvl amino) -I wnh a hv- oxvl>mrene, the mcmo-.Y-iutroamrae of 1 ,4-<iiamin»-2 

arnxvalkvl amine, or a leueo-l ,4-bis bvdroxvalkvlainino) J dimrthnwbcnrcDe, l-mtrosmmo-2-m«hvJ-5-«min-^ c f' 

with an nthBrac. or lenco-l,4-diammo-I wnh an arvj- 7 cue, l-mmommo 2 , 5 -dichloro- 2 -amnobcnrene. 3-5 

amme and a hvflrcixvattvl amine, and oxidtnng the prod- ni*roamnio- 2 -amino- 4 -methTlSein:t 3 e (11, .Y-mtroamxne « 


and (2), and the products similarly indued Examples ammo-t-bcnrovlnr 

are given of the tcanuf of products from (1) 1-d-bv- mmaumre of 4 4 '- 
droxvetfnlatrjnOj+.methow(or -P-hramol-I and p-pben- 1 -nUTO-VturthT 1 'h- 
vlenediamme (II), (21 1 -amrao-M p-hvdroxvpbenv|- I 

aminol I and (CH l-O, ( 51 leuco-1 ,4-hisi d-hvdroxvetbvf- Dye intermedia! 

^i’.'T'Vi 4 * . ,< ' liro ' 1 -4-dianiiiK<-l, p-ammophrao;. Swiss 17f< tCM, Jut 


nmo4-bcn70vlamni>-2.5-diethoprb<mjcne. and the 
irroaminc of 4 4 ’-diamjno7!,3 '-drmethvlaiobenrcne, 
tutro-5-itirths Pxmrotnarole, tn 01 2°, bv diaro' 1 ’"'* 


~l-hvdroxv-4-(P'aminophm- ambrone r 


diates. Soc pimr 1 m3 chim 4 P* 1 * 
June J. 1X55 (Q 3(tfl 6-Mclhvl'>(p __ 
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95% and Br, the reaction not being allowed to proceed 
beyond the monobromo stage On condensing the 
product with 1-aminoanlbraquinone, and fusing the 
product with ale. KOH, an olive vat dye is produced 
This, by treatment with S gives 2Jj-l-B:-l -diben- 
zanthronyl sulfide, which, if fused with ale. KOH gives a 
violet -bine vat dye 

Dyeing cellulose derivatives; acndine dyes. E I du 
Pont de Nemours fc Co Brit. 432,300, July 2.1, 1935. 
See U* S. 2,005,303 ( C A. 29, 5282') 

Dyeing with vat dyes I. G Farbentnd A -G 
7S4.276, July 22, 1935 Basic compds resistant to alka- 
lies, derived from tn- or qumquevatent X, quinquevafcnt 
P or quadrivalent S and contg. at least one aliphat, Cj 
cycloaliphatic or aromatic radical of at least C C atoms, ^ 
incorporated in the all: dye vat Examples arc lauryi. 
amine, dimethyloleylamine, oleyldicthanolaminc, decyj. 
moncvlhanolamme, cetyldietbanolamine, dodecylethyi- 
enediamme, condensation product of copra oil with t n . 
ethylenetetramme, reaction products of polj glj cerols OT 
Char halogen compds with iw-phenj Icncdamine, reaction 
products of halo paraffins with NHi or amines, as well a5 
thco'<3!escirdeervs .Sc; era.’ eiamplet &f dyeing ere gi >-za 

Coloring animal fibers with mordant dyes Philip^ 
Brandt (to Durand & Huguenm S A ) US 2,018,436, 
Oct 22. For producing prints or dyeings on annual 
fibers with acid mordant dyes, fast to rubbing and of deep 
intensity, there u added to an otherwise unial printing 
paste or padding soln at least 4% of a nonv olatile acid or 
salt such as oxalic acid or NHi oxalate for 3% of dye, v> 
that the acid condition is maintained throughout steaming, 
and the fabric is treated with this coropn and the dye is 
fixed on it by steaming for about 8 mm 

Coloring organic substitution derivatives of cellnlQ Se 
such as cellulose acetate, efc Edmund Stanley, Herm> 
C. Olpm and Geo H Ellis (to Celanese Corp of America) 
U S. 2,017,995, Oct 22 The material is treated with a 
relatively rnsol coloring compd m the form of an aq 
dispersion obtained with the aid of a sulfonatcd conden^. 
tion product of a higher ale such as cety l ale and a cyclic 
compd. «uch as naphthalene 

Printing fabrics. Soc. pour 1'ind chiro & Bile Sw lS5 
177,231, Aug 1, 1935 (Cl. 21c). A stable compn for 
punting on cellulose or animal fibers contains a v at dye a n d 
a salt of monaalkytaminobenzenc-3-sulfonic acid In M 
example, a compn. consisting of tnbromo-2-thionaph- 
thene-2-mdoIemdigo, potash thickening, Na monoetbyl- 
amin obenrene-3 -sulfonate and Na fomaldehydesulfoxyl- 
ate, is u«ed for printing on cotton fabrics. Other exaijipj« 
are given 

Stripping dyes from textile materials John G. Evans 
and Leslie G. Lawne (to Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd.). U. S 2,019,124, Oct. 29. Textile materials 
dyed with alizarin, basic or vat colors are treated with a 
hqaor contg. a substance such as cetyltnmethylamrnon- 
tum bromide or other a m i n e or anise salt having an ali- 
phatic radical which contains not less than 10 C atoms. 

Apparatus for treating articles with dyes and other 
A._E. Hawley A Co. Ltd. and Albert E. Dawson. 
Bnt. 432,31 1 , July 24, 1935. Work-supporting elements 
to which articles or material to be treated are attached, are 
moved automatically 1 or more at a time from 1 end of the 
dye tank or vat to the other and back again in reverse 
order, repeatedly by endless conveyor means, to trail the 
articles or material through the liquid. 

Philibert Deck. Bnt. 432,094, July (g f 

Breaking and scutching machines for preparing flar 
top tzi Eta ta* fito. Hugh J. Ste {ran, W 
Gardmer and Matthew Russell. Bnt 432,210, July 23' 

Artificial fibers Rudolph H. Kagi (to Heberltia pat- 
ent Corp.). U. S. 2,019.185, Oct. 29. An artificial wk 
yarnsuch as one formed from cellulose acetate or viscose is 
i fce t V st * 3 2llowt<5 to Kt and the yarn « 
untwisted to obtain a product having a last mg enrj,- 


1 Synthetic fibers Hebcrlem & Co. A.-G. Swiss 
17(3,899, July 10, 1935 (CL 10«r). Wool -like fibers are 
formed b> ov cr -twisting artificial fibers, winding and 
leaving for some time. The fibers are then untwisted, 
having acquired a wool -like nap with a soft touch. 

Apparatus for testing the suitability for weaving of 
threads Paul Paume U. S. 2,018,971, Oct. 29. 
\ anous mcch and operativ e details. 

Rayon yarns British Celanese Ltd., Robert W. Mon- 

2 cnefl and I rank B HU1. Bnt. 432,280, July 21, 1935. 
Artificial spun yam of staple lengths of artificial filaments 
are siretebed beyond the elastic limit so that the staple 
lengihs of which the yarns consist are permanently elon- 
gated The jams may be made from cellulose acetate or 
other org denv of cellulose and may be stretched in the 
presence of softening agent The yarns may be assembled 
in warp form and stretched as described in Bnt. 371,401 

3 (C A 27, 3089) and, after stretching, they may be 
slight I) shrunk as described in Bnt 357,504 ( C. A . 27, 
4102) 

Apparatus for drying wound rayon threads Veremigte 
Glanzstofl-rabriken A -G Gcr 616,555, July 31, 1935 
/Cl 2 Vo 6 0S) Addn to 1X0,242 (C A 29,021*). 

Conditioning yarn in knitting machines by treatment 
with hquid Robert N Apprich (to Textile Machine 
Works) U S 2,018,627, Oct 22 Various details of 
* app and operation 

Apparatus for treating threads with liquids Charles 
W btrzalkowski and Edmund J Wendt U, S 2,019,- 
201, Oct 29 Structural, mcch and operative details 

Fibrom solutions Emil Hubert, Wilhelm Irion and 
Herbert Mahn (to I G Farbcnmd A -G ) US 2,019,- 
225, Oct 29 A soln suitable for spuming, etc , is prepd 
b> dissolving fibroin at a temp not exceeding 30° tn an aq 
. soln contg a major amt of a water -sol metal thiocyanate 
such as that of NaCNS which is itself incapable of dis- 
solving fibroin at a temp not exceeding 30’, to which has 
been added a minor amt of another thiocyanate of Na, Li, 
Ba, Mg, Zn or Mn. 

Textile materials Heberlcm & Co. A -G. Tr. 784,- 
507, July 22, 1933 Vegetable fibers are treated with an 
ammomacal soln of Cu oxide, the fibers being in the crude 
state or covered with their natural incrustations. A 

0 wetting agent such as a sul/o oJeate may be added to the 
bath and the treatment may be followed by merceruation 
or free NaOH may be added to the bath 

Textile materials. Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co.. Ltd 
I'r 781,550, July' 22, 1935 Textile material contg. an 
insol substance, preferably a synthetic resin, is sub- 
mitted to a swelling treatment, e. g , with a caustic atkali. 

Apparatus for testing the tensile strength of silk, rayon, 
etc David C. Scott (to Henry L. Scott Co.). U. S 

1 2,018,385, Oct. 22. Various structural, mcch. and 
operative details. 

Rayon resembling wool Georges Hebcrlem (to Heber- 
lein Patent Corp ). U. S 2,019,183, Oct. 29. A viscose 
yarn 15 given a supertwist, placed on bobbins, moistened 
at a high temp , dried, untwisted so that a soft woolly ma- 
terial is produced having a lasting curliness, and the 
curliness is increased and the yarn is rendered subs tan - 
S tially naasfcnntahle by wetting treatments by loosely 
supporting the yarn in a wet steam atm at about 3 atm. 
pressure for about a half br. 

Arfcfidal wooL Htfaerfein & Co A.-G Ger. 618,050, 
Aug. 31, 1935 (CL 29u. GjOfi). Untwisted or normally 
twisted rayon threads are wound with a twist at least 4 
times the normal, moistened at a high temp., e g , by 
steaming, and dried. They are then retwisted to beyond 
the zero point in the opposite direction. Curly products 
9 which resemble wool are obtained. 

Vegetable fibers treated to resemble wool. Ralph H. 
McKee and Earle H- Morse. U. S. 2,018,276, Oct. 22. 
Vegetable fibers such as jute fibers are subjected to oxidiz- 
ing treatment at a pa between 5 and 8, and are then 
crinkled by subjecting them to the action ol a NaOH soln. 
of about 10% strength 

Cotton bands Chemise he Fabnk G. Zimmerli A -G 
Swiss 177,236, Aug I, J&L3 (Cl 24ft. Ttjblly pressed 
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cotton fabric is swelled with H>SO« and NaOII, coated 
with opaque paper pulp and calendered to form a band 
Producing figured effects on textiles Heberlem &. Co 
A -G Brit 432,389, July 25. 1*135 Figured effects 
accompanied b> uniform stiffening are produced by 
printing the fabrics with cellulose -contg solns mixed with 
pigments, fixing the printing (by drying) , parchm entiling 
to stiffen the fabric and render the nonpnnted portions 
transparent, washing and stretch -drying Suitable pig- , 
ments are BaSO„ Ti white, metal oxides, colored varnishes 
with body colors, they must be insol in tbe parchmer.tiz- 
mg agent In an example, a mercerized fabne is printed 
with a mass comprising cellulose acetate, Ti white, ethyl- 
ene chlorohydnn and HiO, dned, drawn for S sec through 
54*B£ H t SO», washed and stretch -dned 
Imidazole derivative Soc pour l’iod chim 4 B51c 
Swiss 175,673, May 16. 1*135 (a 36 p). The denv A’- 
lauryl-M-methjlbcnrimidazole is obtained by treating n- 
mcthylbcnzinndazole with an ester of lauryl ale The 
denv is used as a softening agent Jot nscose nil 

Bleaching textile fibers I G Farbemnd A -G Fr 
784,524, July 22, 1*135 The chlorinated water, prefer- 
ably satd or supersatd , is caused to act on the matenal to 
be bleached directly after its prepn App is described in 
which the bleaching and chlorination of the water form a 
closed system Cf C A 29,S3SS‘ 

Apparatus lor treating yam packages with liquids such as 
sizing liquids, etc Stephen M Fulton and Geo C Tjce 
(toCelancseCorp of America) U S 2,018,017, Oct 22 
Structural and operative details 

Mercerizing Thomas Ym Holt, Archibald S Kil- 
patrick and John F W Stuart Bnt 432,483, July 20, 
1035 Textile fibers, e g , cotton, wool, in lap or sliver 
form are mercerized by treating with wettmg out and 
mercerizing agents, mixed or otherwise, then neutralizing ' 
and finally washing A suitable bath comprises crcsylic 
acid, camphor oil and caustic lye of 35*Tw App is 
described 

Mercerizing lyes I. G Farbemnd A -G Fr. 7S4,- 
350, July 22, 1935 Mixts of phenols, halogcnated 
phenols or sulfonates with amides of sulfonic acid, e g , 
chloroxylenol and p-toluenesulfonobutylanude, are used as 
wettmg agents in mercerizing lyes 

Washing textiles Ehrhart Franz Bnt 432,018, 
July 15, 1935 Impurities are removed from raw or 
manufd waste textile matenal by treatment with a HjO- 
msol carboxj lie acid, e g , a fattj acid, in amt not less 
than half the wt of the matenal, removal of the bulk or the 
acid, treatment with NH.OH or alkali to convert the re- 
maining acid into a soap and simultaneous or subsequent 
washing of the soap-contg material In examples, (1) 
raw wool contg pitch is washed to remove sand, loose dirt 
and easily removable fat and is then soaked for 5-20 hrs 
m twice its wt of com olein at normal or slightly raised 
temp , squeezed or centnfuged and washed in a weak alk. 
bath at 50°, and (2) raw cotton soiled with resin or color- 
ing matter is soaked for 20 hrs in twice its wt. of arachis- 
olcic acid, squeezed, placed in 5 % potash lye, centnfuged 
and washed in a 2nd alk bath 

Bath for improving textiles, etc Soc pour Find chim. 
4 Bale Swiss 177,226, Aug 1, 1935 (Cl 24a) Textiles, 
leather, paper, etc , are improved by treatment with an 
aq bath contg dil alkali hydroxide or mineral acid and 
products of the general formula MOC(‘0)AYZ, in which A 
is an org residue, Y a — -C( 0)0— group, Z an aliphatic 
residue with at least 8 C atoms and M an alkali metal or 
NH, Thus, the NH, salt of the product obtained by 
heating phthalic acid anhydnde with a nuxt of hexadecyl 
and octadecj 1 ale is dissoh ed in hard water and Glauber’s 
salt added Viscose silk, heated in the resulting batb, 
acquires a soft nap. Other examples are given 
Textile lubneants Bnlish C clan esc Ltd Bnt. 431,- 
9W, July 18, 1935 A textile lubneant compnses a sub- 


stantially HjO-insol oil or fat or higher fatty acid and a 
small proportion of an aromatic compd contg an unsaid 
aliphatic substituent group, c. g , vinyl, propenyl, ally! 
or crotonyl The aromatic compd. may contain other 
groups, e g , OH, ether, halo or SOilf groups Sub- 
stituted PhOH, crcsol, naphthol, catechol and rtsomnol, 
e. g , or substituted phenol ethers such as am sole and 
phenetole may be used, and especially the propenyl. etc , 
denvs of aromatic compds. contg both ether and OH 
groups, e. g , guaethol and guaiacol Animal or vege- 
table oils or fats, e g , olive, castor, coconut, neatsfoot 
and, in genera], glycerides of oleic, steanc, palmitic or 
other higher fatty acids, or the acids themselves may bt 
used Assistants, e g , mineral lubricating oils, glycol, 
diethylenc glycol, glycerol, etc , may be employed The 
lubneant may be added to the spinning sola, or to the 
formed material 

Waterproofing wool and other animal fibrous material. 
Studiengcsellschaft fur Taservercdlung m b. H. (formerly 
Deutsche Kunstseiden-Studiengesellsehaft m. b II ) 
Bnt. 431,670. July 12, 1935. See Fr. 777.711 (C. A 29, 
41SS 7 ) 

BenzunidazoUum denvative Soc. pour l’ind chim 4 
Bale. Swiss 175,020, Apr 16, 1935 (Cl 30p). The 
denv. ji-heptadccyl-A’-benxyl-.V'-ethylbcnzimidazoliuni 
chlonde is prepd by the action of EtOH on ji-beptadrcyl- 
W-bcnzjlbcnzimidazole-HCl The compd is used in the 
texttU industry Cf C. A . 29, 3S56 1 

Tnarylmethane denvatives I. G Farbemnd A -G 
(Karl Bcitcs and Walter Retter, inventors). Gcr. 61V 
033. Aug 31. 1935 (Cl 12? 20 04). Substituted tnaryl 
melhanesulfonic acids are prepd by condensing 1 mol of 
a sulfonic acid of an aromatic aldehyde with 2 mols ol an 
alkyl, cycloalkyl or aralkyl ether of a phenol or naphthol 
contg no unethenfied OH group The reaction may be 
effected at a temp, below 50’ in H.SO, of 87% concn 
Examples are given in which (1) o-sulfobenzaldehyde and 
p-chloroamsole > icld 2,2'-dimethoxy-5,5'-dichIorotnphen- 
ylme thane-2 '-sulfonic acid, (2) p sul/obenz aldehyde and 
amsole yield 4 .4 '-diraethoxyixiphenylraethine-4 '-sulfonic 

acid, (3) e-sulfobenzaldehydc and i-chloropbenyl benzyl 

ether yield S^'-dibcnzyloxy-S.S'-dichlorotnphenvlmelh 
ane-2'-Sulfomc acid, (4) o-sulfobmzaldchj de and cydo- 
hexyl phenyl ether yield 4,4'-dicyclohexyloxytnphenTl- 
methane-2*-sulfomc acid The products are useful as 
reserves it printing textiles and as mothproofing agents 

Impregnating textile materials with rubber late* 
Leon S M. Lcjeune and Jean E. C Bongrand 11. S 
2,019,420, Oct. 29. For facilitating the penetration of the 
latex, the pa of tbe latex and of the textile matenal we 
preliminarily adjusted to about the same value so that 
coagulation of the latex at the interfaces of the materials is 
avoided 

Carpet backing Albert W Holmberg (to U. S Rubber 
Co) U S 2,018,524, Oct 22 The backing of a carpet 
is coated with a mixt of raw starch and rubber, etc 

Upholstery padding Joseph A Howard Bnt 431,- 
3S3, July 8, 1935 For the manuf of upholstery padding 
consisting of a mass of fibers held together by an adhesive, 
e g , rubber, as described in Bnt. 341,936 and 355,004, the 
i hair is brought to the form of a web by passage downwardly 
between extending surfaces, of which 1 is stationary The 
other surface may also be stationary, or it may consist of 
an endless band actuated so as to impart the desired profile 
to the padding After passage between the surfaces, tbe 
latex may be apphed either by spraying or by passage 
through a bath Several applications of latex may be 
made and, after each application, the web is dned or dned 
and vulcanized so that, by reason of the accession of 
* strength, the web may be passed between mangle rollers 
after a subsequent application of latex A coagulant foe 
the latex, e g , Ca(NOi)i, powd CaO, may be applied to 
the fibers before their formation into a web, or to tbe web 
as it leaves tbe die 
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26— PAINTS, VARNISHES AND NATURAL RESINS 


A II SAtllN AND C. I 


(Oct. 29, 1935). — An attempt to develop a practical 2 531-2,— A discussion of v anou4_difficuItjea 


Lack 1935, 

jk i difficulties encountered 

Sod 1 Mi" d "”“ d ”° d STO* 

Recent developments in aniline Inks. Alfred McNeil. 
Am. Ink Maker 13, No. 10, 15-17(1935). E, II. 

Recent developments in the utilization of soybean oil 
in paint W L Burhson Iff. Agr. Expt. Sta., Cue. 
438, 3-8(1935) —A survey of recent developments indi- 


occurring in pamts. Sep. gradings appear necessary 
tor the 3 color properties: (1) hue, or dominant wave 
length, (2) value of brightness and (3) purity, chroma or 
satn .and also for the color uniformity of the surface. Color 
change may be due to one or more of a no of several 

different causes among them (1) photochem changes w , / end 

caused by actinic light, (2) changes in the exposed surface eating the increasing use of the oil in the paint and varnish 
of the film, (3) changes in the relative indices of the film 3 industries n , th „ Awintfne fl«S. 

components and ( 4 ) Chcm reactions resulting in changes * ‘ fc * *•>"* ,h ' ! demine h»tp« 

in compn of colored pigment constituents The per- 
manency of org color is tremendously impaired by the 
addn of any other pigment. Also m Paint, Oil & Chem 
Rev 97, No 23, 95-9(1935) W II Boynton 

Paint w the food factory T Hedley Barry, Pcml 


A study of the Industrial value of the Argentine flaxes. 
Roberto E Taura Bol mintsleno agr. nacton (Argen- 
tine Rep) 36, 215-8(1934). — The linseed oil content of 
3 North American varieties of flaxseed varied between 
35 12 and 3S 32%, that of 13 Argentine varieties between 

35 3G and 41 35%. The I no and n of the 3 North Amen- 

Manuf. 5, 297-300(1935) —Wood, metal, plaster, ce- can oils ranged from 174 to 179 and 1 4839 to 1.4840, rc sp., 
ment and brickwork all require special attention and that of the Argentine varieties from 174 to 181 and 1.4831 
skilled application is necessary W II. Boynton 4 to 1 4844. A general discussion of acidity, color, Compn. 

Paints and preservatives for engineering structures, and drying power is given C. W Whittaker 

C I. Dodd Kansas Water S nr age Works Assoc 4, Economic and commercial factors in development of 
18-28(1934-5) —A discussion of the choice of and meth- a domestic tung-oil Industry C C Concannon. Am. 
ods of application of the most suitable protective paints Paint J. 20, 18, 20, 50, 62; M, 5G(Oct. 23, 1935). 
for wood, sted and concrete surfaces, especially those in W- H Boynton 

water or sewage-treatment plants where protection from Importance of tung oil to the varnish industry. H. A. 
H,S, Cl, etc , is necessary M G Moore Gardner Am. Paint J 20, 18, 48, 50(Oct. 21, 1935),— 

Bibliography of articles on weathering of paints, vara- 5 The most likely material for replacing tung oil is the alkyd 

ishes and lacquers L M. Gugelman. Am. Paint J. type of resin, but no oil or resin product at present exactly 
19, Convention Daily, 18,20 (Nov 2, 1935).— Contn- matches tung oilin all formulations, particularly in water- 
butions to the tech literature from 1924 to 1934 inclusive proof spar varnish. Oiticica and penlla oils may replace 
are listed. W. II Boynton wood oil and linseed oil with fairly parallel results if the 

Use of metallic soaps in paint meets new problems F. waterproof requirements of the varnish are not too rigid. 
J.Lieata. Am. Paint J 19, Conrenfton Daily, 19 (Oct W. H. Boynton 

29, 1935). W. II. Boynton The tungmll tree In Texas. P. R. Johnson and S. H. 

The design of flat wall paints JohnCGehant Paint, Yarnell. Tex. Agr. Expt. Sta , Cire. 75, 16 pp.(l035).— 
Oil & Chem Rev, 97, No. 18, 16-18(1935). — Modem 6 Sods for successful cultivation of tung-od trees must have 
requirements and formulations are discussed J. W. P. good drainage and at least moderate aeration. South- 

Examination of antirusbng pamts. A V. Blom. Paint eastern Tex., with the exception of occasional cold injury, 

ManuJ, 5, 292-6(1935). — See C. A. 29 , 2001* will grow this exop. Yields of nuts and the Oil consts. of 

W If. Boynton Tla tung oil are given C. R. Fellers 

Measurement of body color for practical purposes. Penlla oil, center of Interest, is assuming leadership 
Martin Witte. Chem. Fabnk 1935, 418-20 — The based on its special features. Otto Eisenscbind, Am. 
methods of Mansell Id. C. A 17, 3327) and Ostmsld Paint 7. 20, 1G, lS(Oct 14, 1033).— Penlla oil has definite 
(cf. C. A, It, 1083; 15, 1247) are compared and dis- properties differing from those of linseed oil. It bodies 

CU i> ' , , _ , .J- H Moore 1 more quickly than linseed oil and has to be watched more 

Pigment particles. G A. Campbell Oil Colour carefully, but is not nearly as delicate a product os China 

i raoes J. 88, 1181-311935).— Pigments vary enormously wood oil. It works well with synthetic resins but does not 
in their surface properties— whether finished off by grind- yield as waterproof or as hard a film as China wood oil. 
ing or by pulverizing. Grinding problems, shape of par- W. H. Boynton 

tide, pigment and the vehicle, and grinding and oil ab- Cincinnati-Dayton-Indianapoiis Club presents a studv 
W-. 1 , 1 - Boynton of treated wood oils. V. N. Sheets. Am. Paint J, 19 , 

. , i P ? I s w,th s P ea4j reference to Convention Daily, 9 (Oct. 29, 1935) ; Paint Vanish 

rinc oxide and basic lead carbonate. F. V. Evans, J a Production Mgr. 13, 17, 18-19 37(Nov 1035)* p-;_i 

36—41(1935). — A general dis- 8 Oil ^ Chem ^<17, No. S. W. 72 -7 Jr trSted S 
im^or?an f rp 1 of 1 'viitm^ , ' e oil* lts effect on plasticity; oilsm modified phenolic resin varnishes with 20- and 33 . Ea l 

toJT. Mo.Sl. 5G-7, 76(1935). A rfgS 

Oils: and f4) IrKUnt nil, trill, x. . l11 — 
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the resulting product being a sticky relatively candrying 
mass It will not dry on glass at room temp oxer a long 
period Tbe mode of reaction between water and dried oil 
films is first hydrolysis of tbe more liquid phase in the film 
and then the gradual decompn of the solid phase Studies 
of the linoxyn stability have yielded information on the 
relative water-resisting powers of linoryn made under dif- 
ferent conditions Different types of driers > ictd different 
results W. H. Boynton 

Lacquer solvents in commercial use Arthur K. Doo- 
little Ind Eng Ckem 27, 1160-79(1935) —One hundred 
lacquer solvents are classified according to (1) mol struc- 
ture and (2) evapn rates The properties given under (I) 
include mol wt , boding range, m. p , flash p , vapor 
pressure, sp gr , wt /gal , n, expansion coeff , purity of 
com product, diln ratios, soly m HtO and soly of 11,0 
in the solvent A review of the theory of solvent action 
and the pertaining literature are also gnen J. A S 
Straight run petroleum Uunners assume renewed im- 
portance E G Richardson Am Paint J 19, Con 
centum Daily, 13-14 (Oct 29. 1935) W. H Boynton 
Trie than olamine in the resin, lacquer, paint and insulat- 
ing industry Emil J. Fischer. Farbe u Lack 1935, 519, 
533-5 — A review of recent literature and patents Thirty 
references J. W. Perry 

Replacing keazece sad beazist i nth alcohol L Keen 
Farbe u. Lack 1935, 507-8 — The possibility of using in- 
creased amts of ale m lacquers is illustrated by a no of 
examples, and the necessity of saving benzene and benzine 
in Germany pointed out J W Perry 

Hew materials for coatings C. A. Klebsattrl Point. 
Oil £f Chem Rev 97, No 21, 34, 36. 33(1935) —A brief 
review of recent progress J W Perry 

Changes in varnish making due to shortage of wood oil 
W Krumbhaar Am Paint J 19, Convention Daily, 
19, 20(Oct. 29, 1935) W II Boynton 

Old and new nitrocellulose and combination lacquers. 
Fritz Zimmer Nitrocellulose 6, 180-2(1935) — A review. 

E M. Symmes 

Differences in tautening power of nitrocellulose and 
acetylcellulose dopes with particular consideration of the 
effect of moisture R S Dantuma and A M Mees. 
Farben-Ztg 40, 744-5(1935) — The tautness of stretched 
aeronautical linen decreased less on exposure to moisture 
if treated with nitrocellulose dope rather than with acetyl- 
cellulose dope Adda of pigments to the dopes caused 
moisture to have a somewhat less detrimental effect on 
tautness. Applying further protective coatings, on the 
other hand, had little effect Loss of tautness appeared 
to be assoed with absorption of moisture by the dope 
film .... J W Perry 

Fundamental physical properties of lac 1 Mechanical 
properties Lai C Vennan London Shellac Research 
Bur. Tech Pafser No 3, 23 pp (1935) II. Thermal 
properties Ibid No. 4, 20 pp E II. 

Plasticizers in nitrocellulose lacquers Alfred Kraus 
Paint Varnish Production Mgr 13, 16, 18(Aug , 19-35): 
20-1, 22-3, 24 , 26(Sept 1935) — A brief review of the 
Various properties ol the different plasticizers, examd as 
to their ability to gelatinize the nitrocellulose as well as 
their effects upon the viscosity of nitrocellulose solns 
The most efficient plasticizer is the one which causes the 
greatest elongation with the lowest decrease in tensile 
strength per unit quantity added, ft is concluded that 
the properties of mixts of plasticizers can be ealed with 
the sufficient accuracy from the known properties of the 
components The action of ultraviolet upon the paint 
film is usually noticed as yellowing and as a change in 
film strength with a definite, yet very complex, relation- 
ship between the 2 phenomena. The degree of yellowing 
depends upon the nature of the plasticizer, its cor.cn in 
the film, and the intensity and duration of exposure The 
volatility of the plasticizers was detd and losses in wt 
after 7 days’ drying at 100* were tabulated The in- 
fluence of plasticizers in the cold resistance of lacquer 
films and that in water resistance are indicated 
„ _ , , , W H Boynton 

new England Club studies corrosive action of scrubber 


1 water on coatings A. F. de Ravignon, el of Am. Paint 
J. 19, Convention Daily, 12-13 (Oct. 30, 1935); Paint 
Varnish Production Mg'. 13, 14-15(Nov., 1935); Paint, 
Oil & Chem. Rev 97, No 23, 78-80. — Conclusions drawn 
afteT examn of a no of types of vehicles are: (1) for 
tung oil and modified ml varnishes, the longer the oil length 
the greater is the resistance to corrosion; (2) Vinylite- 
type resin shows excellent corrosion -resisting properties, 

2 (3) a short coumar varnish showed better resistance to 
corrosion than any other clear vehicle tested; (4) a lac- 
quer film, although not affected very much by the scrub- 
ber water, showed poor adhesion to the metal pane/, 
peeling off in sheets; (5) several types of vehicles, harm? 
excellent corrosion-resisting properties under many other 
conditions, were not effective when used as clears, m pre 
venting the corrosive action of scrubber water; and (fl) 
of pigments ground or mixed into a common 100% phenolic 

3 vehicle and used as a primer the specially prepd. mica gave 

better results than all others used, red lead being slightly 
less efficient W. H. Boynton 

Natural resins Wladyslaw Stefanowski and Z Kracz 
kiewicz Priemysl Chem. 19, 152-3(1935) — Resins 

collected from the forests of Poland were analyzed and 
compared with elemi 


Arid 






Pine ab 130 about ICO about 30 about 85 

Fir ab C5 about 75 10-15 J60-1G5 

Larch 65-70 115-130 50-60 about 130 

Elemi 10-20 25-15 15-25 about 50 

Spruce 120-125 115-120 about 5 about 160 

Another table gives these values for esters collected in 
vanous parts of the country. A C Zachlin 

5 The technics of using Brazil Jutahieiea resin. Carl 
Buser. Paint, Oil fir Chem. Rn. 97, No 20, 18(1935) - 
Details are given of a method for melttng or running 
Jutahieiea, which behaves very much like kaun gum 

J. W. Perry 

Congo copal esters, their production and use II Kern 
mer. Farbe u Lack 1935, 495-6 — Production precautions 
and advantages are discussed. J. W. Perry 

6 Utilization of resinous products Georges Brus Bull 
list pin 1935, 193-200 — An address discussing the direc- 
tions along which the Trench turpentine and rosin in- 
dustry should be developed to find an outlet for their excess 
production due to loss of foreign markets and general 
decrease in world consumption of these products. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Resin-manufacturing equipment. John McE. Sander- 
son Point, Oil fir Chem Rev. 97, No 21. 42(1935) — 

7 An illustrated discussion J. W. Perry 


Tung-oil tree (Newell, ctal) 15 Fireproofing paints 
(Fr. pat. 784,619) 13. Rubber compns [used as ,n 
gradients of pamts] (Brit pat. 432,032) 30. CaSO« [f°r 
use with pigments] (U. S pat 2,018,955)18 Polynuclear 
phenols and nitration and sulfonation products [as paints 
and varnishes] (Bnt. pat. 431,945) 10 t» Cellulose ester 
e films, lacquers, etc. (Bnt. pat. 432,401) 23. Emus lions 
[as paints, color varnishes and printing inks] (Bnt pat 
431,642) 13 


Paints Metallgesellschaft A -G (Oskar Scbober, 
applicant in U. S ). Fr. 784,448, July 22, 1935 A paint 
for metals, etc , contains 25-60% of an Al-Si pigment in 
a state of such fine division that it passes, at least for the 
greater part, through a sieve of 10,000 mesh per sq cm . 
and about 25-70% of one or more binders, such as boiled 
Iraesecd oil or wood oil A diluent about 25 and an inert 
filler about 25% may also be present. The Al-Si prefer- 
ably contains A1 about 30-68% 

Apparatus for preparing metal powders for paints. Er- 
win Kramer. Bnt. 430,777, June 25, 193a See Fr 
778,609 (C, A. 29, 4958*). 

Roll er-and -breast mills for paints, etc. Anciens 
itablissements le Clezio Bnt. 431,530, July 10, 1935 
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2 ? — /'<!/$, Oils. 1 1 ’(Jays tJ ml Soaps 


Pigments. Gustave Whlmer (to Jtoi#t4 pour 1 md. 
I turn, d IMIe). Uric, ttl.lhS, JuJj IW{» A 
powder that ran be mmi! in tbr mnnuf. of oil colors, print- 
„, R color*. \ j tins lie* ami linoltum contains n carbamide- 
C1!,0 combination print net. c. g., those front CIt,(l 
nml nin. tlnotirm. duvamliumUlc, lnurct, jpunltllnc, 
gtmyluria, t) amino nod or |>hrn>lurca, "hkh 1u»* hern 
brought l'jr hint tnntinrnt Into aw linol. and nmiplasttc 
conthtion. together with u pigment, e g.. mlier. miihrr, 
litnphl-uk, le,0„ I*r«*sian blur, ultramarine, ihrotnc 
green, mdigoid and anthraqmnohl iljr«, S dvrs, ln*ol. 
a „> ,|>i* „ r pigments that arc tluiustlw* color Ukc*. 
\slmli und.r the prevailing condition* of the innnut. of 
the powtUr is wot converted into a like. lit examples, 
(1) I m Until re ne hltie GGM, It ground with a tarnish ion- 
xisIihr of a solu of a tircn-CUtO condensation piodtut 
.ontg. adihd thiourea, the mist, i* heated 4 hr* ai ldll* 
and the product reduced to a fine powder, (U> Inmpblaclt i< 
iiisiH nclcd in H»0, the tarnish of example (0 Wadded nml 
dd MCI <tirml in, the curdy ppt. ratios* * the ItmphlvcL 
and, nftir liltranon, the product Is driest at SO* nml Pul- 
temul, ami (J) a luat-treaicd carhamide-CH,0 condensa- 
tion product i* finely pottd and ground with iiuliRo 
Emulsions for uso as inks or oafnfs The fwftcftrff 
l’roces* Co (hr 018,284, S.pt. ft, IP 1ft (Cl. 2 2g 2 0l). 
Srcll S 1 ,00t>,*HvI ( C" jt.27.sUv!?) 

Printing ink August J. Gant ache. II $ 2,018,01(0. 
(Xt.i’J A printing ink for lithographic me consist* of an 
olfsu ink each lli oj which i* mixed with about 0 ft-2 0 
ox (according to the brilliancy desired) of a compn 
formed from a hard, resin-hhe phenol -condensat Ion prod- 
net 4 ft, China wood oil 4, nml wool grease 4 part* 

Lacquer. Jrnn (toll. Swiss 170.071, June 17, 10.15 
(Cl. .Mfc). A lacquer for skis consists of 0 puts of colto- 
dmm wool, 4 parts of shellic.il parts of AcO\m,d parts of 
AcOHu, t part of spirits and ft parts of another sols cut, 
Coating compositions Harold A Auden and Harms 
1*. Statulmgcr. Drlt. 432,02ft, Jnlv 10, IP 1ft. The 
cotwpns contain nn org. ester of cellulose, particularly 


t cellulose tfineetatc (I), nml 1 or more esters of pyruvic 
or h > Mimic anil, the esters used having n b. p. of at least 
ISO* under normal pressure. In examples, the compn* 
consist of (l) 1, methjlitie chloride (II). AmOll, Hu 
levufmatc and resin, amt (2) I, II, Holland Hu pynisair. 
Other esters specified arc those of Am, sjrlohexjl and 
brnryl alcohols 

Coating webs. Wilfrid H. Puu, C>nl A. Chester nml 
Win. Melville, lint. 411, Ml, July 10, l'Uft, In the stir- 
” facing of sheet mat mil in continuous hnglli* with var- 
nishes, pigments, etc,, by the dotation process, the spread- 
ing and orientation of the him on the flotation medium is 
eontrnlhd by regulated elec or magnelfe potential applied 
to tlie film, tbe flotation medium and (or) the tran«b r 
surface App is ihscribtd 

Pyroxylin compositions Win. Seaman (to Standard 
Oil Development Co ) U. S. 2,018,7117, CM. 29. lit 
j forming compn* such ns Iicquir*. film*, etc , pyroxjliu 
is u*ul with a sob cut conlg nn org. S cotnpd. of the gmcral 
formula lt-S-U* in which U nml U* reprtseul *cp, tdkjl 
or nrjl radical* or uc>l radii nl* of fatty acids, e. g., ethyl 
or meth>l or prop)! (huxthir, and various other solvent* 
and modifiers 

Refining rosfrt. Joseph N Rurgfin (to llccculct l \ wrier 
Co) U. S 2.«lS.<kU. CM 22 1 lie ro*»n, in soln, in 

a solvent such as gasoline whnli is substantl'tlly fmntfscihlc 
4 with nsorcinol and a H compd such a* 1 mm ic ncul, i* 
admixed vriih rrxorrmol and sinh a H compd , and coloring 
substances are sepd together with the resorcinol and 11 
compd by gravity sepn Cf t\ jl. 29, 201X1* 

Increasing the melting point of rosin. Avery A. Morton 
(to Columbia Naval Store* Co of Del ) ll.S 2, 017, him, 
Oct 22. H«in dissoheil in less than its own wt of gaso- 
line is treated with HtSO, proixirUoned so that for each 
. gram of rosin treated less than 1 cc of lliSOi (ealed. as 
corn conod acid) i« «<c<J, the materials are agitated to- 
gether for a time suflictent to promote reaction (suitnldv 
for al*out 2 hts.) while nunlmlnug cr> stn (as by agitation) 
and the treated rosin is recovered by distg. oil the gasoline 


27— FATS. FATTY OILS. WAXES AND SOAPS 

i> scitkxtmrL 

Melting points of solid animal fatx and their mixtures though the actual value* attained depend on the nature 
II. Auam Koss, Prumysl Chcm. 19, 139-17(117-8 In of the contamination Typicnldtla obtained from examn 
1 tench) (1015); cf, C. jt. 29. GUSH. — Horst, pork, be*!, of com chilled href fat are given and compared with the 

gnat and slurp fats were usrtl Individually and ill eomblna- free acidity of freshly killed beef fat and with that of fai 

lions of 2 rouging hy 1(1% sups In proportion from each inocnlatctl with a suspt nsion of spore* of Muccr, llleached 

pure fat to every othir pure fat. 1 he solidification points grayish, brownish or white p tfclitx have sometime* been 

were detd. hy the nut hod* of l iukemr (modified), observed on the external fat of quartrr* stored in nn uttn. 

/.ukow, and Worn uutcr, the first of width gave the lowest • conlg. CO,, usually appearing lust in regions where the 
value* but l* rrgardetl as the most reliable The methods covering of fit l* thin, or win re contact bttwrtlt quarter* 

are critically compared. 1 or the fats listed in the above or cliating has occurred. This discoloration i* nppimntlv 
order the values act ortling to the r.jnethodwcre found to doe to the conversion of ox) hemoglobin to mctticmogtoldn 
, •»> .k. , 41.01 , Miv.1 , 4/. .H nml 50.13 . Jhrre accompanied in more advanced cases 1»> bit aching of the 

is no jegunr relationship between lx r cent a Re mists of yellow pigment, and seems tota accompnitUd by oxidation 

- D* 4 amUncrwse of the aolidiljing point. M.ps.of of the fat. Deterioration in flvvor of the fat of chilled 

i? . ri ,hc .T >C "T* V . t,,c , onl) ' *’?*(* beef may therefore i.e prcwlucsd by the atigeney of micro- 

!>nn «M U, > I 1 * , lf r u^utlly, but the Polenske method # organisms, by the absorption of odors, or by oxiditton, 
ttf,.? rt r analytical methods should It applied, but the last may become significant only when the meat 
rtoi ^ l l r c . a r‘ T l* ' rt l f***' nn ‘» of has been unduly exposed to light, or subjected to the long 

K*,V. i 1 11 shovf minima In solidification values puiod* of storage made possible by the use of CO,, 

fa ird r H cv?«l A- IVpineau -Couture 

[m \, of °f *'£**• H. Wji TakahasM, Kijosht 8hira- 

with sheep fats showed a max. in the solidification tempt, hama and Shun -kid Ta*c. J. Chen. Sec. Xifviti 56, 

. . j . . „ „ A. C, Tachhn 1250-7(1935) ; cf. C. A. 27, fi77S — The said, acids of the 

Ind c .‘ ^ ci ‘ fats of *ca algae were mainly palmitic achl with less stearic 

Beard 19M» 3**9*011 myrist.c acids. Hnsitd. acid* were oleic add. 
c . c \< 1 : 29. 367 1 .— A no. of typical curves for and C..H.O.. V*. vi.*,“.V * 


the rates of oxidation of various natural oils ami fats, dud 
by the prtviomjy described method (C. A. 29, 1273*)! 
arc given. The appearance of taint in the fat of chill. d 
beet is usiivlly to be attributed to the action of micro. 
organKnrs, and the free acid content of the fat may con- 


CiillttO, and CitHwO,. K. Kitsuta 

Antioxidants and the preservation of edible fats. 
C. If, Lea. VrN, Sn. InJ. Research, Kept. Foetl Iti~ 
rrifipUion Hoard 1934, 38-1,1(1935) —A study of the 
ptw-sihlllty of utilizing aliphatic amino nml h> droxy 
compil*, as antioxidants for the preservation of lard. 1 he 
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defined as the ratio of the lengths of the induction periods 1 interfere with the test all Fe should be in the oadued 
in the presence and absence ol antioxidant. Curves are state *• .. C V-i 

eiven loading to the following conclusions prCoxidants Selectivity of hydrogenation. M Zaayer. Chem 

IP F 0 05> succinic, tartaric, citric and lactic acids; Weetblad 32, 393(1935).— The selectivity of more and 

inactive (P F 1 0)-manmtol, weak antioxidants (P. F. Jess active catalyzers was studied by using peanut oil, 
10-2 ni—eHcerol, glucose, sucrose, fructose, Na maleate, at 120°, 3% catalyzer (usual Ni kieselguhr either freshly 
Na succinate, moderate antioxidants (P. F. 2 0-3 0)— made or kept for 2 months) . Whereas the activity dif- 
Na malate. NHj lactate. Na tartrate, Na glycolate, Na ference was marked, the more selective hydrogenation 
lactate, powerful antioxidants IP F 4 5)— glycine, . results were obtained with the most active catalyzer as 
asparagine, Na citrate, Na malonate The rates of oxida- * shown from a table and a graph of percentage of satd 




asparagine, 

tion ol films of lard stored in contact with » 
ate, phosphate and borate buffers indicated 
bility slightly to the acid side of the neutral pt , with a 
very rapid fall as the soln became alk Lard in contact 
with pickle also became less stable with increasing acidity, 
which is presumably due to a prohxidaut effect ol free 
IIXOi, the data for water, on the other hand, showed no 
evidence of more rapid oxidation in the acid solns. other 
than can be accounted for by change in the buffer system. 
Lard oxidizes much more rapidly in borate than in phos- 
phate solns of approx the same pn, except at high alka- 
limtics when the distinction vanishes, whence it is probable 
that phosphate possesses antioxidant properties Na 
citrate, Na malonate and glycine all exerted a protective 
effect at 20° and at pn values of 5 8, 6 7 and 8 2. 

A Papmeau-Couture 


acid w I addn. no of fatty acids. B. J. C. v. d H 
An Innovation in the hydrogenation of oils R 
Heublyum Mat grosser 27, 10589-00, 10018-0(1935) ~ 
Attention is drawn to Bag’s highly active Ni-Al catalyst 
(C A. 26, 2075) and to its advantages, one of the most 
important of which is the possibility of working continu- 
ously instead of in batches. A Papmeau-Couture 
Polymerization of some unsaturated fat acids J K 
Chowdhury, A C. Chakraborty and A Majumder. / 
Indian Chem Soe 12, 441-54(1935) —Polymerization 
of oleic (I) and other unsatd. acids in the presence ol 
SnCb produces highly viscous polymers which yield 
lubricating oils, similar to those obtained from petroleum, 
on decarboxylation A known vol. of SnCb was added to 
a definite quantity of I in a new Kessler's tube provided 
with a mech stirrer. The reaction was earned o: 


Rate of formation of fully saturated glycerides during 4 for 10 hrs and the product 


hydrogenation of different natural fats T P Hilditch 
and H Paul J Soc Chem Ini 54, 336-8T(I935).— 
Rape, olive and cottonseed oils, 2 varieties of palm oil 


extd. with petr ether 


The ext. was washed with dll. IlCI and with HiO, dried 
over anhyd NajSOi and evapd. Progress of polymer iza 
observed by noting changes in the phys const' 


and pig back fat were hydrogenated progressively. The The amt. of SnCL added has a considerable influence 


results show that the gtycendc structure of a hydrogenated 
fat depends on the glyceride structure of the original fat, 
the manner in which the fat acid radicals per se are af- 


the degree of polymerization Evolution of heat during 
the process suggests the formation of unstable intermediate 
compds of I with SnCL which, on breaking down, activate 


fected during hydrogenation, and the manner in which s the mol and cause polymerization This decompn with 
glycerides of different configurations behave dif- evolution of CO, indicates that the COjH group is involved 


ferently toward catalytic hydrogenation (i . . 
apparent reluctance with which an unsatd. 0-acyl group 
is hydrogenated in comparison with an unsatd a-acyl 
group in the glyceride mol ) . The proportions of fully satd. 
glycerides of the 6 fats when 50% of the original unsatd. 
acids have been hydrogenated are 


50% 




Totil 


44 


Onpatt T»t 


45 


Rapeseed oil 
Olive oil 
Cottonseed oil 
Cape Palmas palm oil 
Belgian Congo palm oil 
Pig back fat 

_ ... . E Scherubet 

Detection of nickel in hydrogenated fats M Strus- 
zynski Przcmysl Chem 19, 48-9(1935) —From 2 to 10 
g of the fat is melted and left on the hot bath to settle 
out such impurities as rust, and then the clear liquid is 
poured off for analysis About an equal vol of HCI, sp. 

1.12, together with a small quantity of HXOi 




KClOj is added and the 

the flask being heated on a water bath The 

are then allowed to settle out. When solidified the fat 
punctured and the acid ext is poured off into an evapg. 
dish and brought to dryness The residue is taken up 
with 2-3 drops coned HCI and 1 drop HNOt The 
soln is washed down into a small bottle with about 2 cc 
HjO A bit of tartanc acid or K tartrate is added, then a 
lew drops of dimethylglyoxime in ale. and finally a small component 


in the reaction It was found that stearic acid (II) * 
produced during the polymerization and that the polymer 
had a lower acid value The Me ester of I polymerized 
very slowly and it is evident that the CO, II group exercises 
an influence on the course of polymerization The poly 
menzation of lmobc acid (HI) took place through the 
conjugated system rather than the CO,H group since the 
6 acid value remained const though the I value fell quickly 
and the viscosity rose with the degree of polymerization. 
Mol wt. detns showed that several mots had combined 
to form the polymerized product which was sepd by erf® 
with Et,0 m place of petr. ether. In the polymeriza- 
tion of ncmoleic acid (IV) the I value remains const 
except when 20% or more SnCl, is added The acid value 
remains const, though the Ac value falls quickly 
wt detns show that at least 6 mots is involved in poly 
menzation of ester formation Decarboxylation of the 
polymers from I, HI and IV was effected by heattng 30 1 
of the products with 25 g of Zn dust and 365” for 2.5 hrs 
The acidified product was extd with petr ether and the 
degree of decarboxylation was estd by detns of the acid 
value The products were dark green, slightly fluorescent, 
highly viscous hydrocarbons with the following properties 
Polymers from I, II, III and their resp decarboxylation 


purest CIICI, which is then collected in a pipet and placed 
in an evapg dish where it is dried eat while blowing at the 
liquid in order to collect the residue in the smallest pos- 
Tm quantity of N, detectable by this 

TOhjd u 2 x 10-. n In m lh= rata „ lb, 

tv I- j 15 C0,0Ted brown (presence ofvfe + + or Co) 
th' *tth a few drops of whereupon 

~ ‘ * does not 


shaken wdi and frequently, 8 products had n 1 462, 1 491, 1 486, 1 513, 1 524, t 516. 

Jter hath Th. ’ I value 27.7, 45 6, 52.8, 23 fl, 37.7, 44 6 and acid value 

124 I, 209, 177 9, 7 6, 12 9, II 1. The similarity of the 
dccarboxylated polymerized products to petroleum lubn 
eating oils seems to support the theory that petroleum 
hydrocarbons were formed by the polymerization ana 
depolymenzation of unsatd. fat acids followed by decat' 
boxylation C. R. Addinall 

Component acids and glycerides of partly hydf° 
— -• T. P. Hilditch and H Paul J. 


the fed color becomes clearer. Sine* pe”7*' 


Chem Ind 54, 331rf)T(1935) —Rape oil and also the 
Me esttrs prepd from the mixed fat acids were submittM 
to progressive hydrogenation In the mixed esters, hydro* 
genation of the linoleates proceeds selectively (as compact" 
with that of the oleates) in the customary manner, an® 
oleate is converted into stearate somewhat more reader 
than eracate into behenate. In the glycerides, toe 
selectivity of the lmoleic -oleic hydrogenation is much 
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marked, while subsequently stearic and bctiemc glyccndes i 1st fraction is a eutectic equimol. mixt. of I and cerotic 


appear at almost the same rate throughout. It is sug- 
gested that the differences m hydrogenation, as between 
the glycerides and the mixed esters, are due to tile con- 
figurational positions of the unsatd radicals in combination 
intheglycendcs. The proportions and compn of the fully 
satd. glycerides produced during progressive hydrogena- 
tion of rape oil have been investigated with reference *~ 


acid (V), The oil of Bulea Jrondosa evidently contains 
IV and V and the presence of tncosorc acid has not been 
established. C. R. AddmaJl 

Oils and fats. O. E. Jones. Oil and Soap 12, 266-71 
(1015).— An address E Schembel 

New developments In ultraviolet irradiation for od and 
A. Salmony -Kars ten. Allgem. 0(1- u. Fell -Ztg. 


the general glyceride structure oi the original oil Neither g J 2, 358-61 ( ] 035) .—A review. Several new types of app. 


tn-Cii glyceride nor tnerucm is present in rape ml, which 
conloms to the usual "even distribution” rule character- 
istic of the glyceride structure of seed fats Apart from 
about 6% of mixed palmito-olco-erucms, the otl investi- 
gated contained about 50% of di-Cn-erucm and ahotit 44% 
of mono-Ci »-dierucin (the Cu acid being cither oleic or 
hnoletc) . Consideration of the above observations on 
the course of hydrogenation of the 3 unsatd acid radicals 


_,v described. M. M. Piskur 

Oils and fats (of fresh, and salt-water fish and plants) 
J A Los cm Dept Sex Ind. Research, Rept Food In- 
stigation Board 1934, 80-92(1933) ; cf. C. A. 29, 946«.— 
An extended study is being made of the fats of zooplank- 
ton and of marine and fresh-water plants. The fats of the 
zooplankton all show several peculiarities compared with 
the fats of fish, and the high degrees of unsatn. are par- 


leads to the belief that both a- and d-oleo-(linoleo-)- 3 ticularly noteworthy for the fresh-water species. Thechar- 


dierucms and a - and ff-crucodioleins (finoleins) are present 
in the oil. E Scheruliel 

The supposed occurrence of acids with uneven number 
of carbon atoms m vegetable oils end fats I Da tunc 
add from the seeds of Datura stramonium. Linn B L 
Manjunath and S. Siddappa J Indian Chem Soc 12, 
400-4(1935). — Extn. of bJ2 kg of specially grown and 
carefully collected seeds with petr ether yielded 1020 g 
of pale yellow oil, dj* 0 9184, n’J 1 4735, sapon value 
187.1, 1 no. 122 6, acid value 5 6, Ac value 25 6, Reichert - 
Mtessl value 0 44, total fatty acids 87 7, contg 2 0% 
of unsapond matter The oil was sapond and extd with 
EtiO Acidification gave 835 g of fatty acids, mean mol 
wt. 2S9 1, I no 120 7 contg 13 1% of solid acids, mean 
mol wt. 263.2 and liquid acids, mean mol wt 304 4 
and I no 126 5. The fatty acids were sepd into unsatd 


acteristic differences between the fats of fresh-water and 
marine fish are increased proportions of Cu and Cu 
unsatd acids and decreased proportions of Cm and par- 
ticularly Cm acids in the "fresh -water” type and the fat 
from the marine species of the ‘‘marine” type. With the 
algae, the 2 fresh-water species have fats very similar in 
type to those of the fresh-water zooplankton; the 1 
marine alga so far examd had a most unusual type of fat 
with relative proportions of fatty acids not previously 
encountered (satd acids — Cu 0 3, Cu 92, Cu 7 3, Cu 
1 9, unsatd acids — Cu 0 5, Ci* 5 0, C11 62 5, C» 13.5%) 
A Papineau-Couture 

Seed oils of Formosan plants XII Sapotaceae oil 
Knuo Kafuku and Chuta Hata. J Chem Soc Japan 56, 
1081-3(1935) . cf. C A 28, 52G7 5 —The oil of Stderoxylon 
Jerrugineum Hook and Am is a nondrying oil, it has dj° 


and satd. components by Twitchell's method The un- 5 0 9082, ntf 1 4650, acid no 20 41, sapon. no ISO 13, 
satd acids were purified by distn of their Me esters under I no 77 63, unsaponifiable substance 0 37% It contains 
reduced pressure and the presence of oleic and linolic 23 6% solid acids (mostly palmitic acid and small amts 

acids was established by oxidation with KMnO, and of mynstic and stearic acids) and 76 4% liquid acids 

bromination. Crystn. of the unsapond matter from 95% (of which 77% is oleic acid and 23% is linolic acid), 

ale. gave a phytosterol, m 134* , acetate, m 129® The Palaquium formoianum Hay contains 50 7% oil, solidifies 

Me esters (111 g ) of the satd acids were fractionated into at 27®, m 57-60®, has d$® 0 SS’>5, 1 4520, acid no. 

8 fractions and a residue. Fractions 1-5 (9125 g ) con- 9 41, sapon no. 189 75, 1 no 44 96 and unsaponifiable sub- 
sisted of pure Me palmitate yielding palmitic acid (I), stance 0 87%. It contains 60% solid acids (mostly stearic 
m. 61 on sapon. Fraction 6 contained stearic acid (II) 6 and less arachidic acid) and 40% liquid acids (mostly 
and I, and fraction 7 yielded 6 g of pure II Traction 8 oleic) K. Kitsuta 


s pure Me stearate The residue contained 3 „ — 
bgnocenc acid, rn 76-7°; p-phenylpbenacyl ester (C 
A. 24, 5030) m 101-2®. No daturic acid (III) was 
detected at any point in the investigation. The m p 
recorded for III vanes from 54 to 60® and an approx, 
equimol. mixt. of I and II, m. 57 5 (C. A. 27, 2423), 
may be mistaken for III which has been stated to be the 


Influence of gossypol on color of cottonseed oil. M 
Podol’skaya Fettchem. Umschau. 42, 96-100(1935).— 
See C. A. 29, 837G* J. W. Perry 

A rapid visual method for estimating the amount of 
lint on cottonseed Egbert Freyer. Oil and Soap 12, 
259452(2935) ; cf. C. A. 29, 7105*.— It was found that 
a difference could easily be detected visually ii 


only acid with an uneven no. of C atoms known to extst 7 2 samples differing in the amt. of lint by 

in an oil. II Add fraction of mean molecular weight ' ' 

354, from the seeds of Butea frondosa, (Roxb ). U. S. 

Krishna Rao and B. L Manjunath. Ibid. 011-15 — 

During the examn. of the fatty oil from the seeds of Bulea 
frondom (C. /f .24 , 23 19) 2 fract ions (one m . 74 .5-5 5® , mol. 
wt 3o3 and the other m 77 .&-9", mol. wt. 383) were isolated 
Esterification of the 1st fraction, fractionation of the Me 


e than 

0 5% A giadcd senes of mill delinted seed samples was 
prepd covering a range of 3 7 to 6 5% ltnt whose values 
were established by repeated detns using the acid method. 
The seeds were spread out in flat cigaret tins, covered 
with glass and mounted on a masonite board. The stand- 
ards were placed in 2 horizontal rows in order that the 

— — — — — unknown sample might always be either directly adjacent 

1. 54-5 and liberation of the acid from the residue g to the standard which it matched or between the 2 which 


it most nearly matched The reliability of this method 
using 21 samples indicated no greater difference than 0 5% 
when compared with the acid method. The comparison 
may be made under 2 conditions- at close range under a 
strong light, and with the light subdued and the observer 
standing at a distance of 15 feet, when the seeds are not 
seen as individuals and the comparison is made by judging 


gave2 g of lignoceric acid (I) , m. 7S-G®, mol. wt. 3C6; p- 
phenylphenacyl ester, m 102-3"; p-bromopbenacyl ester, 
m. 9o-4 . Attempts to sep the 1st fraction by fractional 
crystn of the p-phenylphenacyl and p-bromophenacyl 
esters appeared to point toward the individuality of the 
traction That these derivs may not be suitable for the 

a °j t * 1C f atl y acids is apparent from seen as inaiviuuais ana me comparison is made Dy judging 

stearic /mi n »' I £ d m ‘ !5k 0 th 5 s f esters of palmitic (II), the relative grayness of the surfaces and the relative distn- 
J",?, ■W”“ n ' ,c,ds - M "P- 5 bution or light and dart, patches. E. Schetubel 

^ ° ' nr J and or -1th I were detd. to find Treatment of olive oil. R. Fussteig. Mai. irasst. 

Sm* radd kZhf.Za"* re th ' ,om * l T "I « eutectic 27, 10619-20(1835) —A brief discussion describing th( 
reduction in lb. Z med IV was prepd by the catalytic production ol olive oil by extn. with solvents and bringing 

phenZfZti „ P To"?!, N i i' “ d (p-phenyl- out rts advantages over jessing processes. A P -C 
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,nd Meisl, and Polcnskc values Polish laws prescribe 1 the same as 
labelling of mixed edible oils as "edible oils” to distinguish 


labelling of mixed edible oils - - 

them from olne oil in native parlance A t 

Analysis of national grape-seed oil Rodolfo Kouzaut 
Rev faeultad qutm ir.d agr. (Uni? met. litoral, Argen- 
ttna) 3, 192-6(1934) — Oil from fresh grape seeds has the 
following characteristics dn 0*1255, m —10 5®, 

I 47649, «*,* 1 46S28. v u 0 2‘>b4, acid no 2 084, oleic acid 
1 Office, SO, 0 148%, sapon index KOttstorfer) 1S9 57, s «7.14), 1 

l, no (Huhl) 133 72, volatile acid no (Rcichert-Meissl) 1-4500 Consts of H 
0 537, thcrmosulfunc test (Tortelli) 77.2®, ent temp of L^T?. ‘ 4^.1 

coin (\ alcnta) 8.,®, (Cnsmer) 00 5, butyrorefractometcr 
reading at 25®, 73 It gnes a neg elaidin and Jlalphen 
lests, pos Bcllier, Hejdenreieh, Hauchecorne and resin 
(Mortwskt) lests The value of this oil as a food has 
hitherto been largely disregarded W. P. Bruce 

Volatile oil of Piperaceae Ktnzo Kafuku and Ryo 


Hexadeeenol and tetradecenol in sperm head oil 
YosluyuVi Toyama and Tomotaro Tsuchiya J Chan 
Soc. Japan 55, 1072-0(1035).— Hexadeeenol (I) and 
tetradecenol (II) were isolated from the unsapomfiable 
fraction of the oil Consts of I are dj‘0 8537, dj* 08503, 
«v* 0 4005, <• 1 45SI, I no 08 C, M. It. 77.15 (theory 
77.14); acetate of I In, U*> 8*. has d‘* 0 87C0, «V 

- - ' ” d‘* 0 8507, dj® 0.8473, »V 

1112, M. It b7<!8 (theory 
C7 01) ; acetate of II b„ 105 70®, has dj* 0 8729, "V 
1 4477, M It. 77 93 (theory 77 28) Studies on oxida- 
lion products of the acetates of I and II indicated that the 
structure of I is Me(CIl,),CH ‘011(01,), CIIiOH and 
that of II Me(CH,),CH CH(CH,),CH,OH Since 
these are related to zoomaric acid (A* "-hexadccenoic 
‘tetradccenoic acid), the 


voiauie mi or riperacea — Sii-im 3 »« d > Bnd physetenc acid (A* ‘-tetradccenoic acid). 


if Pt per belle Linn gives 
It has dl® 1 024, «•„" 1 5035. a'£ • + 1 00, acid no 50 95 
and ester value 145 69 (after acetylation 371 03). The 
oil contains chavibetol and allylpyTOCatechol K K 
The chemical composition of the ehinaberry R. W. 
Bost and Dan Tore, Jr J Elisha Mitchell Set Soc 51, 
134-42(1935) — The fruits of Afelta asedarach contain 


given K Kitsuta 

Hexadeeenol in sperm blubber oil YoshiyuVt Toyama 
and Goroku Akiyama J. Chrm Soc Japan 55, 1077-81 
(1935) — A small amt. of A* “-hexadeeenol was isolated 
from the unsapomfiable fraction K. Kitsuta 

Application of the technic of chromatogemc ad sort boa 


\34-42(V93o) -The fruits nf JMm audarach contain a ™ d f ^ com ltJon of ^ nnsapomfiabU 

sem.drying oil. glucose, other hydrocarbons, protein and 4 due f ^ u j £ Drumn , omli A . Santos Ruiz 
a poisonous constituent of unknown compn The ml and T. Tborbjarnarson A nates soc. espaH.fts qulm 33, 


consists chiefly of the glycerides of palmitic, oleic, linolcic 
and steanc acids No hnolenic, chaulraoogrtc or hydno- 
cacpic acids were found 1’icrotoxm ts absent. 

A. L. Mehnng 

Unsaturated acids of natural oils I Highly un- 
saturated acids from oiticica oil (Licania rigida) \\m 
B Broim and Trnest II rarmer Oil Colour Trades J. 
88, 1096-1100(1935) —See C A 29, 5294*. W. H B 
Furnish stickleback oil Toivo Karttunen Suomen 
Aemislilehlt 8A, 119(1935) —Oil is prepd from the stickle- 
back ( Casterosteus aculeatut L ) by boiling in water and 
finally pressing The remaining meal has the compn 
raw fat 20, raw protein 50 and ash 48% The oil prepd 
by skimming was light orange in color with a faint odor 
resembling whale-oil Light reduced the color con- 
siderably The follow mg consts, 

acid no 6 14, sapon no ISO 29, c 

no 91 00, hydroxyl no 242218, Reichert -Meissl 

Tolcnske no 3 C and I no 142 40 The oil yielded 47 02% 
of ethcr-insol bromides contg 48 28% Br The glycerol 
content was 8 00% and cholesterol 24% C.C J 
Gadusene, an unsaturated hydrocarbon occurring m 
animal and vegetable oils Jico Nakamiya. Sc* Papers 


Thorbjarnarson Anales soc. espaH.fis qulm 
G.80-9 1(1935) — The Tswett chromatogemc adsorpti 
method (Aberhalden Itandbuch den biochem Arbats- 
methoden, 6, 100(1912)) of sepg and detg diflerent con 
stituents of the unsapomfiable fraction from various oils 
is reliable and simple I n cases where the classical method 
of fraction crystn and distn gave little or no success, 
s adsorption by A1,0« was effective With AW, as adsorb- 
ent, and light petroleum fractions as solvent, satd hydro- 
carbons usually pass most readily through the column, 
while unsatd hydrocarbons, at least those of the squalen' 
type, pass into the filtrate Unsatd ales tend to wash 
down into the lower layers of the columns, but their 
distribution is, to some extent, detd. by the nature of 
other substances present. A relatively large proportion 
of highly unsatd hydrocarbon, e. g , squalcne, tends to 


, : : 7 n mgniy unsma nyurocarnon, e. g , squaicne, — 

detd y .* 6 bring down unsatd. ales lower in the column, and may 

" ’vk 15 ’. hn ' r . s even cousc leakage into the filtrate Sterols tend to be 
adsorbed in a relatively well-defined belt '/a of the distance 
down the column Certain hpochromes of the xanlhophyU 
type may be assoed with sterol or may be found coned 
in adjacent zones Satd. ales are usually held at the top 
of the column E M. Symroes 

The highly unsaturated acids In aardme ' 


Inst. Phys Chem Research (Tokyo) 28, 16-26(1933) — The separation of highly unsaturated C„ adds Yoshi- 
Uadusenc (1), Ci.ll„, an unsatd hydrocarbon, has been 7 yuki Toyama and Tomotaro Tsuchiya Bull Chem Soc 

Japan 10, 433-40(1935) . cf C.A. 29, 837S‘ ‘.—A coned 


1 hydrocarbon, 1 .... 

obtained from the nonsapomfiable fraction of fish-liver 
oils of Cadus macrocephalus, Theragra ckatcogramma, 
S/ereolepts ischinogi, and further from the same fraction 
of rice embryo and soy oils Catalytic hydrogenation of 
I gives gadusane, C,,lr„, b 85-6”, 1 4632. I has 5 

characteristic absorption bands, A (3333 , 3273 , 3210), 
B (3090.3020), C (2805. 2785, 2721), D (2544). E (2407, 
total absorption) W. J. Peterson 


fraction of highly unsatd acids was sepd from sardine 
oil by the Na soap-acetone method It was converted 
into Me esters and the latter subjected to a fractional 
distn which yielded a fraction consisting of the Me eslers 
of Cj, acids This fraction and the free fat acids liberated 
from it showed I nos. which were close to those of Me 
clupanodonate and clupanodonic acid, resp , but o 


... sperm 

blubber oil \ oshiyuki Toyama and Tomotaro Tsuchiya 
J ‘ f h ,V? £ cc Ja P an 56 ■ >050-4(1935) —Tetradccenoic 
acid (I), ChHmOi, and dodccenoic acid (H) , CitHnO,. 
were isolated Consts of I are d)* 0 9081, dj® 0 9046, 
1 45 Jf* "V > 4552, M R 67 80 (theory 67 92). 
acid no 243 8, 1 no 107 8 Consts of II are dj* 0 9130, 
"V 1 4535, M R 58 72 (theory 58 69), acid no 2S2, 
I no 118 7. Examn of decompn products from oxida- 
,bat structure of 1 is Me(CH,),CH CH- 
rSi H r. ),C ?? U thal ot 11 Me(CH,>,CII CH(CH,),- 
V- Dodetenoie acid m sperm head oil Ibid 
10o5-< — Dodccenoic acid (I), C„H n O,. is loslatcd 
Oxidation of I by Ilazura's method gives dihydroxylauric 
i ,ests ? n oxlda,lt)n Products from methyldiby- 
droxylaurate indicated that the structure of I is exactly 


soap in acetone soln they were found to contain, t 
to clupanodonic acid, some acids of different degree* of 
unsatn After a repeated sepn clupanodonic acid wj* 
sepd. in a much purer state than before, and a more higjV 
unsatd portion consisting of docosahexcnoic acid, Cn‘ 
HmOj, was also sepd A portion less satd than chip** 10- 
, dome acid was also obtained, this was a milt co"" 
!, 9 taminated with cetolelc acid, C«H.-0, Docosatetraenoj^ 
acid, CuHmO,, was no t se pd although it could not be 
deemed to be absent. VIII The constitution of elupaoj 
dome add C^H^O,. Ibid 441-53 —The following pf"’ 
ucts were found when Am clupanodonate was subject” 
to ozonolysis- propylaldehyde and acetaldehyde. COi, 
succmic acid, amyl H succinate and also lower acia*. 
probably propionic and acetic. Of these compds acetsld'" 
hyde, acetic acid and CO, are attributable to the second* 7 )' 
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dccompn of the praluctx of ozonolysii derived from the 
group =CII Cllj CH — . Accordingly clupanalome acid 
war shown to contain the following groups: CH* CIIi 
CH*=,=CH (CHj)i COOH,«=CH CH, CH= and «=CI1 - 
(CH,), CH— , of which clupanalome acid contains 3 of 
the last-named groups. The dibromo deriv.of clupanodome 
acid was *cpd. os the chief constituent of the product oh- 
tamed by adding 1 mot. Hr to 1 mot clupanodome acid 
Tetrabromo and hesahromo den vs. of cliipinodonic acid 
were sepd similarly In the oznnolysis of these bromo 
drnvs. Hr adds selectively first to the ethylemc linking 
which ts more distant from the carboxyl group. Ozonolystx 
of the dibromo dtriv of clupanodome acid thus obtained 
gave a bromo compd winch on debrominatinn and sub- 
sequent hydrogenation yielded heptoie acid Tins fact 
coupled with the results obtained by the ozonolysts of 
Am clupanodonate indicates that clupanodome acid has 
the group CH, CH, CH— CH (CH,), C!!~ Ozonolysix 
of the tetrabromo denv of clupanoilonie acid gave a bromo 
compd. which on dehromination and hydrogenation 
yielded capnc acid and consequently clupanodome acid 
was shown to contain the group CH, CII, CH=CH - 
(CH,), CH— CH.CH, CH= Ozonolystsofthehcxabromo 
deriv. gave a bromo compd which on dehromination and 
hydrogenation > icliled myrtstic aetd and consequently 
clupanodome acid was shown to contain the group CH, - 
CH, CH=CH (CH,), CII-CH CH, CH=CH(CH,), - 
CI1=. Trom tlic foregoing results the constitution of 
clupanodome acul has been established as A* * **•'• **- 
docosapentenoic acid T Scberubcl 

Physical and chemical characteristics of turtle oil 
Walter Lee Analyst 60, (551-3(1035) —Tour ((, of re- 
fined \V African oil was mixed and filtered The following 
values were obtained on analysis M p 2 Mr-25 fl®, 
f p, 22 5®, titer 25 5®, dJJ 0 0112, ntf 1 4509, sapon 
value 0G%, I, value of the unsipomfiahle matter 02 5, 
T, value oi oils G4 0, acid value 2 0, percentage of tnsol 
bromides on the free acids 5 0,m p of the bromides above 
200°, Potcmke value 0.2, Kirschner value 0 00 and acetyl 
value 3(5. The oil was supposedly rich in vitamins but no 
significant amts of vitamin A, crgosterol or other pro- 
vitamin B, or vitamin E could be detected W T H 
Sulfurization of oils [and sulfur tanning] Ahmed 
Abba ssi. Crar tech 24, 235-8, 231-3, 305- 7< 1975), cf 
C. A. 29, 7f/12* — An abridgement of a thesis, giving A ’s 
conclusions without data or exptl. details. Conclusions 
Oils (drying, semidrying, and nondrying) dissolve 1-3% 
S and undergo slight darlemng, increase in viscosity, and 
decrease in I value. Heated under pressure, the percent- 
age of S dissolved may be increased to 10% and changes 
in properties are enhanced Oxidized oils (especially 
cod liver) react more readily than unoxithzed. When 
S-tanncd leather is treated with oxidized cal oil, S reacts 
with the oil, but the product tlocs not act as a tanning 
, II. n. Merrill 

Waxes in the candle Industry, L W. CelJer. Oil and 
Soap 12. .03 5(1035), — Waxes in use (or candles consist 
of paraffin and beeswax. Stearic acid is the only known 
hardening agent for paraffin. It raises the bending point, 
lowers the m, p. and can be used In any quantity without 
impairing the burning quality of the candle The hydro- 
genated oils and fats serve as hardening agents for paraf- 
fin and are used chiefly for candles which are consumed 
in glasses. Synthetic or natural resins can be used in the 
form of coatings only and are used chiefly for decorative 
candles No known synthetic hardening agent for candle 
wax can be satisfactorily substituted for stearic acid even 
in such a mtxt. as 95% paraffin, m. 135°, and 5% stearic 
H. Sctierubc, 


Determination of soap in refined oils Richard Durst. 
Oil and Soap 12, 271-3(1935).— Weigh 300 g. of the oil 
into a 1. separatory funnel and add in 50-mi. portions 200 
ml. of hot dil 1 ■ 1 IIC1 Shake and allow the 2 liquids to 
sep and draw off the acid soln. in a beaker. Repeat until 
the 200 ml of acid is used. Combine the 4 aetd solns 
and evap to dryness. Take up the residue in distd H,0 
and again evap anil take up the final residue in 50 ml 
of distd HjO and heat nearly to boding Add 1 ml. of 
10% KCrO, soln and titrate with AgNOj soln. to a brick- 
red color The AgNO, soln. is standardized so that 1 ml. 
- 0 01 g N'aCl I'rotn the vol of AgNO, used, the wt 
of soap hi the oil is found by using the following factors; 
0 Oil'll for N*a okate, 0 03791 for Na laurate. 0 0175 for 
Na palmitate E. Schcnilul 

Medicinal soaps P Martell All tern. Oel - u. Fetl- 

Ztg 32, TffV 8(1915) — Tar and S-contg. soaps arc recom- 
mended for skin diseases, dandrufl and falling hair. The 
S-contg soap is also recommended for use by workers in 
metal industries, tspecnlly those who work with lead 
compels The addn of HgCh to soap has the disadvantage 
of pralucing a grayish off -colored product, however, 
this soap finds application in disinfection of hands before 
operations and also for disinfecting surgical instruments. 
Other antiseptic soaps mentioned contain phenols, sali- 
cylic acid, formaldehyde or peroxides M M. P. 


Utilization of soybean oil in paint (Burleson) 26 


Industrial oils and fats Esclicr Wyss Mascluncn- 
fabnken A -C Swiss 177,209, Aug 1, 1935 (Cl 3Su) 
App is described for obtaining fats and oils from animal 
matter by evapg off the water «n rocue at temps below 
100® 

Cashew nut shell oil extraction Thomas M. Rector 
(to Baker-Bennctt-Day, Inc.). U. S. 2,018,091, Oct. 22 
Por exlg oil from the shells of whole nuts, the nuts are 
immersed in a heated hath of the shell oil, at a temp and 
for a time adjusted to cflcct discharge of a major portion 
of the contained shell oil without scorching of the nut 
kernels App is described 

Lecithin and oil mixtures from fresh soybean aludge 
August Gclirkc U. S. 2,018,781, Oct 29 A storable 
mixt is obtained by treating soybean sludge with glycerol 
and then sepg. undissolvcd solids from the aq, glycerol 
mixt. The product is suitable for use in foals, etc. 

Soaps. Tdward II. Taylor and Cecil W. Taylor. Brit 
432,237, July 23, 1935. Cold -process fat-resin soaps arc 
made by treating fatty matter with just sufficient alkali 
for sapon . treating a mixt. of resin and fat or oil with 
alkali sufficient to saponify only the resin, mixing the 2 
products and adding alkali to saponify the surplus fat 
Perfumes, fillers, coloring matters and bleaching agents 
may be added. 

Soap Victor Wintsch. Swiss 174,087, July 1, 1935 
(Cl. JSe). Aik. earth soap emulsions free from inorg 
alkali salts are obtained by treating alk. earth hydroxide 
with at least one Iree fatty acid in the presence of a wetting 
and emulsifying agent. Thus, fused stearic acid is emulsi- 
fied by an aq. soln of a usual wetting and emulsifying 
agent and shaken with a hot aq soln. of Ba(OH)», The 
products are used for g/urinf paper. 

Washing composition E. Hubcr-Webcr. Swiss 170,- 
9.37, July 10, 1935 (Cl 3Sc). The cotnpn. consists of soap 
powder and a fatty alcohol sulfonate. In an example, 
the compn. contains soap powder, borax, Na perborate 
and fatty ale. sulfonate. 


28-SUGAR. STARCH AND GUMS 


I K PALP 


UtaS s,,.' , Mprehtem- S»£»r relates Holscr deP. Ol.varm! (to Cal, I 
“lO ttli ?,At Gre. 01S.H4 Sep,. Patent Corp). V. S 2.01R.8CT, Oct. 20. 'ifttai 

rereimc m-SlfS.tSl comm ” !h “ p °""“ f 3 ™ 1 “ P”’ 3 ™?'”" of b ' low 3l,0 “' m ' " ”“Mrewn 
stone compn. from a sugar-refining system, dild. with water, treated 
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with yeast and invert sugar present is fermented without 
inversion of the sucrose, ale. is added to the fermented 
tnolasses in the uibstantial absence of invert sugar, an 
a TV earth oxid« or hydroxide such as Ca(OH)i is added 
in an amt s uffic ient to ppt org impurities but insufficient 
toppt sucrose, the ppt formed is sepd and the ale. sucrose 
soln is neutralized with an and such as HtSO, capable 
of forming substantially msol Ca and K salts, pptd 
salts are sepd from the substantially neutral sola , ale. 
is removed fro-i the soln and the sugar is then coned and 
sugar js crystd from it An arrangement of app. is de- 
scribed 

Sugar-cane culls Wm Murray. Brit. 430,532. 
June 20, 1935 In a mill having circumferentially grooved 
or corrugated rollers, the durnbtumer or trash-plate ts 
formed on its upper face with a senes of transverse grooves 
extending the entire width of the plate and mating with 
the grooves id the top roller 

Roller -mills for sugar cane, etc Fawcett, Preston and 
Co Lid , John C Macgillivray and Gordon Chapman. 
Bnt 431, 655, July 12, 1935 

Starch Maximilian SprocLhofL Ger. 618,265, Sept. 
4, 1935 (Cl 53t 2 01) Refined potato starch is converted 
into a product statable lor maVing puddings, etc., by treat- 
ing it erst with Cl or a hypochlorite at about 45’ and then 


1 with a reducing agent, e.g ,SO>, until a product is obtained 
which is concerted completely into an easily subdivided 
gel when it ts boded with water. 

Starch preparations Ernest E. Pendlebury. Bnt. 
431,275, July 4, 1935. Prep ns. for glazing or otherwise 
finishing textiles are composed of a H,0-sol. starch and 1 
or more compds of steanc, oleic or ncinoloc acid with 
triethanolamine, ethylene glycol, diethylene glycol <x 
trietbylene glycol. There may be added a sol. sulfonated 
! vegetable od, HJJOi ora borate, talc, and steanc, palmi’c, 
oleic or nciaoleic ale or esters thereof. Glycol and cetyl 
ale. are included in examples The prepn*. may be added 
to "cold" or "boiled" starch 

Cold soluble starch S. V. Chemisehe Fabnek "Servo" 
and Meindert D Rozenbroek. Bnt. 430,872, June 20, 
1935. Cold sol. starch, obtained by drying starch, ma- 
terials contg starch or denvs of starch in thin layers, 
3 e g , on metal plates or rollers, is moistened and gently 
heated, e g , to 50*, to reduce its swelling capacity m 
HjO and its bulk. To the treated material there may be 
added untreated cold sol. starch, salts, borax, soap, weak 
or strong alkalies, talc, china clay, gelatin, glue, nulled gums 
or resins, dextrin, starch, rubber latex, fat, oil, wax, 
paraffin or fatty ales , if desired in soln. or suspension m 
the HjO 
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The Finnish feather industry and its products Lsai ing phenomena in basic solutions of aluminum snd tkro- 
Pakkala Suvme* KemtstiUhtt 8A, 71-6(1935) — Various miuntalts A. Kuntxel, C.Riess and A.Kdtugfeld IM 
kinds of leather are described E E. Jukkola 270-89 —Solus, of basic salts of Cr and A1 both become 

Elesthmg sntmal tfcns with permanganate preparatory mote acid on standing (aging) or heating A slow hy- 
to tamung John A Wilson llute cf Leather 90, No. 19, drolysis is responsible for this increase in acidity, and l<x 
17, 24-7(1935) — Skins are bleached with KMcO,, Na- dissolving the ppt. or cloudiness which first forms on mak- 
HSOi, HiSO, and NaCl after bating or pickling, to remove mg the solus. ba«ic, and is caused by the formation of high 
discolorations (salt stains, black hair bulbs, etc ). After mol. aggregates which are not sensitive to acid and do not 
bleaching, the skins are brought back to the Pa value enter the hydrolysis eqtnl. The aggregates are cot cf 
normally existing before tanning, and are tanned tn the uniform size, the size increases with increasing basicity, 
neul way The bleached stock is mow while Compara- and m A1 systems the size is smaller than in Cr systems erf 
me tests wi'h sides showed marked improvement in shade the same basicity. A1 aggregates form and age much 
after tanning and after coloring Photomicrographs, 6 Quicker than Cr aggregates Aged Cr aggregates are 
analyses, pbys tests and practical exann showed no much more stable to acids than A1 aggregates; detn. erf 
deleterious action resulted fcoca this bleach H. B M. degree of elation ts possible only with Cr, not with AI 


The theory end practice of Combination tannmg. 
OvrutskiT Collegium 1935, 178-SO— See C. A. 29. 
7114* I. D. Clarke 

One bath chrome tanning process E W. Merry. 
Leather V.prld 26, 36311934), J. Am Leather Ckem. 
A uac 30,577(1935) —When t> 

assoed with the Cr a "cm m a manner such that the asvxm. 
persists upon sola, and ionization, the Cr atom is said to 
be masked M a s ki n g makes tie Cr l.quor less astringent, 
and U therefore useful m the early stages of tamung. 
Tanning in a liquor erf basicity = 33% is advised 

M B. Merrill 

A theory of mm ml tanning I. The flocculation and 
tnrtud-ty which occurs when aluminum and chromium 


salt solus For the formulation of the constitution of the 
aggregates, the elation theory of Stiamy is not as satis- 
factory as the O-bndje theory of Jan der (C. A. 26, 4765) 
but the 2 can be combined easily. I. D. Clarke 

The theory of mineral tanning — chromium of 

acidic groups are _ gelatin XXVI Eahng and dyeing processes. E. Ek’d 
, 7 and Th Schachowskoy. Koltatd Z. 72, 67-74(1935). 

cf C. A. 29, 372*. 3192* — Changes of light absorption 
of |Cr(?.H,)»Cl]Cli in gelatin, of green CrCl» in gelatin 
and of CrCli with addns. of N'aOH and of glycocoll and 
NaOH were mrcstigated The tanned end products are 
all similar; no glycocoU like compds between gelatin and 
Cr occur. Tanning expti with polyvinyl ale. support 
the theory that in mineral tanning attraction forces 


salt solution* are made basic A. Knntzel and G Konig- g between mols. play deemve roles. Tanning with various 
Id CcCepum 1915. 2o, -70 : cf C. A. 29, 3183'. — Cr hydroxide sols prepd. by dialysis with approx, equal 
•hen a lkal i is added to scrfns of AlCli and Al(NCJi)j a ppt. basicity (93-63% basic) show that the degree of tamung 
_ ’’ u J — l ‘ l “■ * -* for equal anti of Cr ts decidedly dependent on the parti- 


forms with every drop, on sh ak i n g, this ppt. decomposes 
in'o rod-lie, douite-refraclmg particles and rapidly or 
riowly disappears Solus, of the corresponding Cr salt, 
at the pptn peer i p give a similar cloudiness which dis- 
appears on standr-g, Solus of Al salts and Na-COi form 
eariooato complexes which are serf, but which decompose 


tie sue — the greater the di'persioa, the more intensive the 
ta nn i n g. So support was found for the assumption that 
in the ta nn ing of g'-latm with CrCl, compds , complexes 
occur which m their tuner sphere are especially rich in O 
It seems more probable that the tanning Cr compds 


‘b- serfs. soon becomes eloedy as with 9 formed in the gelatin are of a highly basvr nature. 


XaOH. Sulfate solos cf Cr and Al form msol diiydroxo- 
tetraaquo salts, so that there is a max basicity, which 
spates can reach without pptn , while chloride and citrate 
srrfns can be cade ahrort KO% bauc. Cr tails are much 
=or * streegfy hydrolyzed m the first step than o the 
•ectcd and third. Al salt- are about equally hydrolyzed 
in all 3 steps The reversal cf pptn is costly rs~u ‘ ' 
acids which are formed during slow hydmfyns. II. 


M. McMahon 
The natural fanitms Alfred RcsselL Chem. Her. 17, 
155-86(1935) —A renew Loui se Keller 

Determination cf the plumping of akm during tannage 
Ferna n d Pothier, J. Intern. Loc. Leather Trader Chem- 
19, £34-43(1935). — Turbidity coef! , T, fa defined as 
' thickness of specimen under standard 

thickness under z a 
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special micrometer caliper, in which contact between the 
specimen end the movable Jaw is detected electrically, is 
u«rd to measure 11. t ti measured by a method similar to 
that of WiLson and Gallon (C. A. 17, MO, 1901). Pieces 
nf cow hide, about 6 X 7 cm , were unhaircd with lime, 
delimed with NallSO,, and demineralized with satd CO, 
sotn. T was measured at 6 points lor each piece before 
tannin*. Pieces were tanned in strong solas. (*p. gr, 

, UflO) of exts ; I chestnut, II oak. III quebracho, IV 
pine, V myrobalans, VI mimosa and VII valonea T 
was measured for each piece at intervals Up to 30 days 
For all exts. studied, f. increased by 10-20% during (he 
first 3 to 10 days, ami thereafter declined slightly, the 
initial increase « ascribed to "hydration” under the 
influence of nontannin, and the subsequent decrease to 
dehydration by tannin e increased rapidly at the outset, 
and reached a nearly const value after about 15 diys, but 
the initial rate of increase and the max value attained 
varied widely hetwern the different exts I xceptwg for 
VI and VII, which showed lag periods, the final value of e 
increased with rare of initial increase of e ty, exceeded *, 
by about 120% for I and II, 100% for VI, 80% for VII, 
fit/% tor IV ami V and V>% for 111 Differ wires in T i were 

detd primarily by differences in e, final values for T were 
about 80 for I and II, 80 for VI and VII and 73 for III, IV 
and V. For untanned skirt, T *■ 60 The high value* ol 
T for I and II are attributed to their high natural acidities 
With 2 exceptions, T increased with decreasing initial p n 
value of the ext When the Pn value of III was lowered 
from 4.93 to 3 10 by adding 10% AcGIf, the initial rate of 
increase of T was even greater than in the case of l, but T 
reached a max in 6 days and thereafter declined consider- 
ably. The leather thus tanned was very brittle Slight 
acidification of III, to P n “3 fSO, produced only a slight 
increase in T T was measured for com leathers, after 
wetting with II/), and values obtained increased with 
the firmness of the leathers as detd by the hand bending 
test. Conclusion. To obtain a firm leather, employ 
exts. such as I and II giving high values of T by reason o( 
their high natural acidities and favorable tannin non- 
tanmn ratios. H B Merrill 

Experiment* on the action of vegetable-tanned leather 
on metallic Iron. I. Effect of leather greases on fron 
V. Kuhelka, V. Nemec and S. Zuravlev. Cutr tech. 24, 
200-4(1935),—' The fact that certain leathers in contact 
with Fe rapidly corrode the metal with concomitant dark- 
ening and deterioration of the leather, while other leathers 
show no such action after years of contact, indicates that 
certain constituents of the leather arc at fault. Iron, in 
thin plates, was stored with various greases for 75 days, 
with intermittent heating on the water bath, with and 
without the addn. of pulverized vegetable-tanned leather 
(free from mineral acids and gyntans). No action oc- 
curred with satd. hydrocarbons or glycerides contg 
chiefly satd. acidi; sfight action occurred with glycerides 
of unsatd. acidi, and marked action with unsatd and 
oxidized free acids. The action resulted in corrosion of 
the metal, darkening of the oil and increase in free fatty 
acid content. The presence of leather accelerates the 
action. Most of the dissolved Fe is absorbed by the 
father- . II. I), Merrill 

Drving heavy leather In five hours. T. K. Sherwood 
and L. L, Garono. Chem. £f Met. Eng. 42, 639(1935) — 
The skins are coated with a paste of kieselguhr. Sol 
tannin drawn to the surface by capillarity during drying is 
depo"ited on the coating instead of on the gram of the skin 
and ii brushed off with the kieselguhr. This permits 
dpung at much higher temps, than can safely be em- 
ployed for non -coated leather. JJ. jj, MerrjJ] 

Comparative wear of chrome, vegetable and re tanned 
sole leather. R. C. Bowker and W. E, Fmley. J. A m 
Leather Chem Assoc 30, 672-0(1935).— Practical wear 
tests were made with com. soles tanned with Cr, with 
vegetable tanning materials and with various comhma- 
ttons. Results of 000 tests show that the av. time re. 
US 1 . tV* wear *! lrou * h a Cr-fanned sole exceeds that for 
*’7 af)r,ut 75%. Combination tanned 
rttanned soles have intermediate wear resistance anil 


1 the lighter the vegetable retannage the greater the wear. 
In general wear resistance increases with the percentage of 
hide substance, fills with the percentage of lf/)*sof. 
matter and is unaffected by variations in grease content 
or percentage of msol. mineral matter. Also in J. Re- 
search Natl Bur Standards 15, 363-7(1935) (Research 
Paper No 834). U. B. M. 

Causes and prevention of decay In leather, R. F, 
„ Inncs Leather World 26, 927(19 34); J. Am. Leather 
9 Chem Assoc. 30, 577(1935). — A rfisumfi Cf. C. A. 23, 
1215*, 29, 35-17 • H, B. Merrill 

Copper staining M. P. Balle. Leather World 26, 
1139(1934), J Am Leather Chem. Assoc. 30, 577 (1935); 
cf C A 25, Km'.— Cu introduced into the liquors 
largrly V,y corrosion by chestnut ext. is pptd. as sulfide by 
Na,S carried over from the lime liquors. The presence of 
large amts of SO, in the liquors will prevent this pptn. 

3 II. B. Merrill 

Theory of feather dyeing Gerhard Otto Collegium 

1935, 371-9, cf C A 29, 4201* —Dyeing leather with 
acid or substantive dyes has been shown to be a primary 
valence reaction between the banc groups of the hide and 
acid groups of the dye, hut there is a great difference 
between different dyes and leathers The affinity of dye 
for hide substance and for sumac and gambler tanned 
leather was measured by detg the pu at which the hide 

4 or leather took up the max amt of free dye acid. This Fit 
is much lower for vegetable leather than for hide substance, 
dyeing is better the lower this p ti "limit". The results 
indicate that the primary valence reaction, for vegetable 
but not for Cr feather, is regulated by secondary vafence 
forces which, if active, permit dissocn of new basic groups 
and the absorption of more dye In leather dyeing then 
is no fundimental difference between acid and substantive 

. dyes, thry should both be called anionic dyes 

I D Clarke 

Some notes on the construction and operation of an 
experimental rocker section Wm P Doefger. J, Am 
Leather Chem Assoc 30, 663-72(1935). II. B M. 

A study of keratin. Leonor Michaehs J. A m. Leather 
Chem Assoc 30, 557-68(1935). — An address 

II D Merrill 

Swelling of collagen A. Deforge. Halle aux cuirs 
d 1935, 22HJ —A brief review. II B Merrill 


Restraining Substances in gelatin (Steigmann) 5 
SuJ/unzation ol oils and sullur tanning (Abbassi) 27 
Azo dyes (for leather! (Brit, pat. 432,355) 25. 


Treating hides and skins. I, G. Farbensnd. A.-G 
(Richard Klein, Heinrich Ulrich and Paul Kfirding, 
7 inventors). Ger. 618,019, Aug. 31, 1935 (Cl. 28 a. 1). 
Addn. to 679,374 (C. A. 27, 4715). Dried hides and 
skins are softened by treatment with aq solus, of the salts 
or other products obtained by reacting aliphatic hydroxy, 
amines with SOj or a water-sol. sulfite. Examples are 
given. 

Soaking hides. I, G. I arbemndustne A.-G. Bnt. 
430,767, June 25, 1935 Addn to 341,851. Hides are 
g soaked in aq. baths contg. salts or other conversion prod- 
ucts of IhSOs with amines contg. 1 or more alkyl radicals 
having not more than 8 C atoms substituted with 1 or 
more OH groups. The products may be obtained by 
leading SOj into solns. of the amines or by reaction of the 
latter with aq. sulfite solns. Suitable amines are mono- 
echanolamine, tnet ha no famine, methyl hutanofamine, cy- 
clohexylethanolamine, diethylbutanolamme, hydrosy- 
ethylmethylanilme, etc. 

9 Depilatory, Oonah M. Hedberg (to Ocmah Ltd.), 
U. S 2,018,359, Oct. 22. A compn. suitable for applica- 
tion to the flesh side of hides is formed with Na sulfide, a 
thickening agent and a soap, etc. 

Tanning compositions. Aipfions O. Jaeger (to Ameri- 
can Cyanatmd Sc Chemical Corp.), U. S. 2,017,863 
Oct 22. A "syntan” nf the sulfonic acid type such' as a 
sulfodinnphtliyl methane tan is mixed with a sol carbo. 
hydrate material such as sugar which serves to facilitate 
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nbtammcnt of a pennxmntly liglit^oliwed leather Nat- 1 
uiil tanning agents also ate used 
Phenolic condensation products I G harbeiund 
A -G (Ludwig Orthncr and Arnold Poser, inventors). 
Gw 61S.034. bept 5. 1^35 (Cl 12g £0 W) Complex 
alt »1i sol substances rente phenolic OH groups are 
treated at a raised temp with an alkytene oxide, and the 
products are sulfonated Suitable starting materials arc 
phenolic synthetic resins, vinous types of which are } 
specified The alkj lenc oxide iuaj he replaced by a 
corresponding ale or ester, e g , glyode or epichloro- 
hydrin Numerous examples arc giien The products 
are sol in water and are useful as fanning 0”d dupmt*t 
ageti/r and as reserves »n dicing 

filling leather Lester M Whitmore (to Leas and Me- 


Yitty, Inc.). II S 2,01 S, r KSS, Oct 22 A vegetable 
tanning ext such as quebracho ext , an aldehyde surh as 
CHjO and an NIL salt such as (NIL)^SO. are caused to 
reset between and on the fibers and fibrils of the leather to 
deposit insol mat cm! 

Axo dyes for leather 1 rancu IT. Smith and Crayton K 
Black (to L. I du lYwt do Nemours & Co ) U. S. 
2,0162X14, Oct 22. A dvc which di cs leather chocolate 
brown is formed bi coupling duiotued sulfamlie and with 
rt sore mol, coupling this compd with durotued picrxiruc 
acid, treating to convert the nitro gTcnip, ortho to the 
hjdroxr group, to an ammo group, then diarotusng and 
coupling with n phrnjlencdiamine sulfonic acid Similar 
dvrs may be obtained with various similar components and 
numerous examplts are pvtn 


30-RUBBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 


Research m the cultivation and preparation of raw rub- and arr eliminated as H,O t hence the lowcnug of the H/C 
her J Grantham J. Rty Soc. Arts 63, lOol-OS ratio Tlie mol is ruptured during or as the result erf 1 
ill i5) E. 11 ot the above reactions C. J.West 

The acetone extraction of raw rubber V. The infiu- Chlorinated rubber. E Fra«er Smith. Oil C<Ji*> 
ence of heating at 100” and of storing of the acetone ex- Trades J. 88, 1251-3 (I'i35). — A review from 1S59 to 
tract on the saponification value. Ilidemaro Endu J . * date, of the dilormalino of rubber, ns manuf. and thr 
Soc them Ird , Japan 3S, Suppl binding 3S&-91 (1035) . application and uses of cliliwinitcd rubber W. II. B. 


subsequent inweasr, while storastsuie «> ttuvuluicicase (1SG5). — A rtsumfr cl the increasing uses of rubber in 
with a following decrease, and a return to the original automotive eonstrncticm made passable by the bonding irf 
xalue Detn . of the sopon ro —After extn. evap the rubber to tnetnl The old process of brass-plating steel 
act lone as rapidlv as possible, dry the flask on a steam bath , nd lhfn bonding rubber to the brass has been sup- 
for as short a tune as possible (not over S planted by newer methods, and even Duprcnc can he 

U .' 1U3l oo:5, m v ,s sufficient ) , cool , » cigli . add 20 cc of 0_ A adhered 10 prachcallr all metals and alloys, except those 


ale KOH. heat on a water bath for 00 nun and titrate contg. Mg, with a uniform Iwmd which does not sep under 

the excess alkali with 0 1 .V HC1 (phencdphthalein). , strcvs of 200 lb per sq in A. L. Kaye 

KSSliWS 


453-b— The acetone-extd residue, not special) v dried, _ 

for 1 hr in a desiccator and heat me for 30 nun in the ^ ZZnZJZ 

detn of the sarou value gave the best results fart of 7 T. h i. X ZaZ 7 Z 

the free acids and saponifiable substances decompd and ‘”7 

escaped bi volatilization durmg acetone extn for 15 and Tests show that cracking by O, and thrown 


j »nd that the addn of antioxidants decreases the 

^ - ^M.I0ra-*l0Wo)-S ^ growth and merries the limit ol endurance 

j , „ ... ,,, r_ , I Results obtamed bv this method are shown to agree w * 

. * h 'A a '* e P Z.„ Z Ai, b Z r “ tte l*?* comparat.ro wav with shonlder-crackmg of tiros in seme* 
7,bw fn n 0n e7 ZZ to , eh °2 0f ‘ s v.sefi,t m evaluating antioxidants, accelerate^. 

7 t bb “ £ , aV Kuiu ,-/* W softeners, etc. Data obtained bv th.s method also make 

20 vro-i Z,tiZr , ,ylLr,‘ ’ C f v possible the deduction of certain general lavra of fatigue- 

29, Str'lo* -RubUr in the corneal tissue of guayule has cfarLlng C. C, Davis 

4 a ‘"" rm * fflSra- 

D F Cable C C ' D,T15 

Natural and synthetic rubber XV. Oxygen in rubber ’ 

Thomas Midgley, Jr , A L. llenne, ' h Shepard and If} draubc presses for vulcanmng rubber floor covcnnf* 

MarvW Itenoll J Am Chem See. 57, 2316-21(1035); (Bnt. pat. 430,110) 1 Impregnating textile matenah 

ef C A 28, 403 5* — Natural rubber contains O, while mbber latex (U. S- pat. 2,010,420) 2S Translcrn'- 

svtithetic rubber is O free. This O appears to be in an !n E hjdrccarbous [product for vulcanizing rubbcrl (Bnt 
HO form, and its quanlitv corresponds to abont I HO pat. 432^CS) 22 

group for each 1P00 isoprene units of the rubber mot As ® 

ron^t,.° 5; ih77, , ii” lh " by nullms ^ e J pc t^L t0 ° *f d CretmmE later Rublier Research Institute of M** 

cre^sthe the H/C ratio de- lay* Bnt. 430,135. Jure 27, 1035 Gum extd fi«« 


lssoc Bnt Rubber Manvfrs 4, ST-Ud’kl'i) , cf C A possihle i 
29, S3't3' — Rubber in the cortical tissue of guayulc has cracking 
been decompd b> each of several strains of anaerobic Rubbe 
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m such a latex yields a Cream of approx. C0% rubber 4 
content in 48 hrs . . . _ 

Rubber. Archie K. Kemp (to Electrical Research 
Products, Inc.). Bnt. 410,887, June 26, 1035. Par- 
tially depolyirenzed rubber is produced by heating crude 
rubber in soln in an org- solvent, e. g., decahydronaph- 
thalene, tctrahydronaphthalcne, in an autoclave at well 
above 100® for a sufficient time to cause the rubber to be- 
come and remain a viscous liquid after cooling, and sepg 2 
the solvent. 

Rubber. Ralph Ilf. Ungar and Philip Schidrowilz 
Bnt. 431,860, July 17, 1035. The process of Brit. 368.- 
002 (C A. 27, 2338) for softening crude rubber is applied 
to initial crutfc rubber, defined as rubber 2st or freshly 
formed upon coagulation, gelling Or pptn from latex, or 
upon spray drying thereof, in contrast to smoked sheet, 
crepe and like known forms of crude rubber In an ex- 
ample, latex is coagulated by AcOll and the coagulum is 3 
washed, crumbed and drained Further HjO may be 
removed by centrifuging, pressing or air-drytng The 
crumbs are filled into trays which are placed on steam- 
heated shelves in a Passburg oven, the oven Is closed and 
the air evacuated and the shelves are heated to heat the 
rubber to about 270-280 °F. until it is completely dried 
Air is then admitted and the heating continued for 16-30 
min The trays are then removed and stacked with an 
air space of about an in. between them. When the rub- * 
her has cooled to about 120 *F , it is removed from the 
tra\s and may be agglomerated to Condition it for shipment 
or use. 

Rubber compositions Alfred L. Hock and Peter 
Spence A. Sons Ltd Bnt 430,708, June 10, 1035 A 
HsO'So! inorg alkali or alk salt and an org accelerator 
are incorporated in a rubber mix contg a highly adsorbent 
siliceous filler The prefened alkali is water glass and the . 
filler is preferably pptd S1O1 prepd as in Bnt. 284,6$l 
{C. A. 23, 1000), 200,4 S3 <C. A 23, 3314) and 357,003 
( C A. 26, 4022). In an exaniplc, the accelerator is 
dipbenylguamdine 

Rubber compositions Pure Calcium Products Co. and 
Arthur H. Stevens. Bnt. 432,032, July 15, 1935 Addn 
to 378,942 (C A. 27, 4130). The ingredient of rubber 
mixes of 370,042 that is made by grinding an earthy ma- 
terial, e g , whiting, with 0 1-10% of an org. acid, salt or 6 
ester in a ball null having balls of less than 2 in in diani. 
occupying at least 15% of the voj. of the mill and being 
driven at least 25% of the cnt. speed is here prepd. in a 
pebble, rod, tube or like mill under the same conditions of 
size, vol. and speed The material may be used as an 
ingredient of paints, putties, etc 

RufiSer compositions, etc. Edward A. Murphy, Frank 
T. Purkis and Douglas V. Twiss (to Dunlop Rubber Co , 
Ltd ) U. S 2,01 8,313, Oct 23. Tor producing sub- * 
stantially uncoagulated aq compns of rubber or the like 
from their aq dispersions and suitable for use as adhesives 
in securing fibrous materials to rubber, a rubber dispersion 
or the like, without coagulation, is admixed with an aq 
emulsion of a rubber solvent such as coal-tar naphtha in 
the presence of one or more suitable destabilizing agents 
such as ncetone Cf C A. 29, 3l«Vt» 

Porous rubber. International Latex Process Ltd . B 
WUlred H. Chapman, Erie W B. Owen and Donald W 
Pounder. Bnt. 431,575, July 11, 1935. Aq dispersions 
“"S 1 ” or , , llVe roa'enal arc convened into a froth la 
which the rubber is still in the rev crsibl e condition and the 
mass is allowed to coagulate, the pressure being reduced 
or immediately after the coagulation. 
Before frothing, froth-forming agents, e. g , soap, saponin, 
Dls P <: 1 rs,ons collated, vulcanized, 
synthetic, waste or reclaim rubber, or natural or coned. 9 

^ U f ed \, P rodu « may subsequently be 

vulcanized, dned and otherwise tteated. 

<W^,, and ?,° r °n S ™ bber lJ S° Pestalozza and 
hocieti italiana Pirelli. Bnt. 411,410, July 8, 1835 
f,?,m " dls , I>e ^' on ,s ""*«* wuh a separately prepd 

th . c '‘-'I'^sion is coagulated. The cellular 

j (III/IIKI,, Among iMinphs, 1 


rubber dispersion mixing comprising 55% latex preserved 
with 0 5% of NIL 180, mineral oil 5, ZnO 1 , (A.cO),Zn I , 
Zn dunethylditbioearbamate 0 4 and S 2 g , having a 50% 
final eonen. in solids, is mixed with 120 ce. of a foam ob- 
tained by introducing air into a 6% aq. soln. of glue contg. 
0 5 % of an alkali soap, in a whipping machine, aijd the 
resulting mixt. is poured into a mold and heated 30 tnm at 
60® and then 1 hr. at J00® 

Granulated rubber suitable for compounding with 
vanous materials RoyceJ Noble (toHcvcatex Corp.) 
U. S 2,019,055, Oct 28. An msolubiltzable hydrophilic 
stabilizer such as NIL caseinate is added to rubber latex, 
the latex is flocculated with an agent such as ZnCIj which 
msolubihzes the stabiliser, the mass 0/ rubber floes is sepd. 
from the latex water and the wet mass is dewatered until it 
becomes a firm but crumbly cake, and the latter ts granu- 
lated 

Hard -rubber dust International Latex Processes, 
Ltd. Gcr 618,181, Sept 5, 1935 (Cl 396 5) See Brit 
417,031 (C A 29, IG82*) 

Coloring rubber and like materials I G rarbemnd 
A -G Ger 018,342, Sept 0, 1835 (Cl 386 5) Use is 
made of water-msol disazo dyes obtained by coupling 
tetrazotized benzidine or its alkyl, alfcoxy or halogen sub- 
stitution products with the Me or Tt esters of l-phenyl-5- 
pyrazolone~3-carborylic acid or its derivs substituted in 
the phenyl residue by a halogen atom or an alkyl or ulkoxy 
group. Fast yellow to violet icdonngs are produced 
Several dv es are described Cf C A 29,8400’ 

Isomenzing rubber Walter C Lawson (to T I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co ) US 2,018,678, Oet 28 
Anhyd. HP is added to a soln of rubber dissolved in a 
solvent such as C«Ht 

Plasticizing rubber Ira Williams and Carroll C 
Smith (lo E. I. du Pont de Nemours &. Co ) US 
2,018,043, Oct 22 Unvulcanized rubber is plasticized by 
subjecting it, m the absence of more than 3% of S, to 
sufficient amts (suitably about 0 5%) of an unsym sub- 
stituted h> drazine such as phenyl hv drazine for sufficient 
time (suitably about an hr at 70®) to effect a marked 
mcrease in the capacity of the rubber to flow under a load 
U. S. 2,018,644-5 also relate to plasticized rubber products 
and rubber cements formed with unsym substituted 
hydrazines and give numerous examples 

Preserving rubber. Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd , Wm Baird and Tom Birchall Brit 411,577, July 
11, 1935 The aging of rubber is retarded and its re- 
sistance to flexing increased by the addn. to the mix of an 
AT-alkyl- or -aralkyl-2-amino-l,3,5-xylenoI, c g,2- 
ethylamino-l,3,5-xylenol, made by heating ElBr and 2- 
ammo-I,3,5-xylenof (I) at 170®, and 2-benz> lammo-1 ,1,5- 
xylenol, made similarly from benzyl chloride and I. 

Rubber-preparing machines Rupert T. Cooke and 
Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd. Bnt. 431,012, June 2S, 1035 
Machines, e. g , for milling and kneading rubber, comprise 
2«or more rollers having raised portions of comparatively 
large area, these portions and the bodies proper of the 
rollers being substantially concentric with the roller axes 
and the portions on 1 roller passing through the hollows 
left by the raised portions of the other roller 

Rubber threads Hans Schuller, Emil Matzner and 
Armand Kaiiich. Bnt 430.8S2, June 25, 1935 Threads 
of rubber or similar matenal are made by depositing a 
band, front a liquid contg rubber or the like, continuously 
on a moving support of the same or substantially the same 
width as the band being produced and feeding the latter 
directly and continuously into a twisting device to form 
the thread. The band may' be dned or vulcanized before 
entenng said device but only to such an extent as leaves it 
sufficiently adhesive to enable thread formation, Ann. is 
described. In 431,031, June 25, 1935, divided on 430 9S2 
a continuously produced rubber band is twisted under 
tension by rotation about its longitudinal axis in a partially 
dned and vulcanized adhesive condition by means of a 
twisting device rotating continuously about the } OI , 
tudmal axis of the band The vuham/iiuitt <,r 
threads is then completed. 

Rubber threads, etc 1 ibbridu. Kiimilc Ind«v(r u 
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Gomma Torino and Alexander T. Maxnnoff. Bnt 
430,828, June 26, 1935 Rubber threads, nbbons, strips 
or films are made from aq dispersions of rubber, etc , 
vulcanized or not, by lorciflg the dispersion through a die 
into a coagulating medium, the dispersion being displaced 
from a closed tank by means of an auxiliary liquid which is 
delivered from a measuring pump The auxiliary liquid 
may enter into direct contact with the latex, in which case 
it must be a liquid which is immiscible therewith and easily , 
separable therefrom, e g , Hg Alternatively, a 2nd ' 
auxiliary liquid, which is immiscible with the dispersion, 
or a piston, plunger or membrane may be used In this 
case, HjO may be used in the measuring pump 

Coating surfaces with liquids, etc Dunlop Rubber Co 
Ltd.Rm II Pearce and Geo H Perry Bnt 431,381, 
July 8, 1935 Tor improving the gas-retaining qualities of 
inner tubes for tires and like hollow and distensible articles, 
the collapsed article, prior to vulcanization, is inserted ; 
within a chamber ol an internal diam equal to the external 
diam of the unvulcanized article, the pressure between the 
article and the chamber is reduced so that the tube is 
positioned without deformation against the wall of the 
chamber under atm pressure and the tube is subjected on 
its internal surface to a coating operation 

Means for spreading rubber dispersions on sheet ma- 
terials International Latex Processes, Ltd (Charles 
Hamilton Dennison, inventor) Ger 618,180, Sept 5, 
1935 (Cl 39a 10 06) See Bnt 417,559 (C. A. 29, 
2394«) 

Rubber products Rubber-Latex-Poeder-Compagme 
N V Fr 784,169, July 22, 1935 Rubber dust is mixed 
with a vulcanizing agent, fillers, etc., in the dry state, 
plastified and vulcanized 

Rubber articles having a wrinkled surface Arthur E. 
Barnard (to U S Rubber Co) U S 2,018,503, Oct 22 
See Fr 777,898 (C A 29,4633') 

Hollow rubber articles such as inner tire tubes Fred 
T Roberts (to Frank A Daly, as trustee) U. S. 2,019,- 
301, Oct 29 App and various operative details of 
manuf are desenbed 

Articles such as shoe soles, etc , from rubber disper- 
sions Douglas F Twiss and Eric W. B Owen (to Dun- 


lop Rubber Co. Ltd.). U. S. 2,019,239, Oct. 29. In 
producing articles such as soles or matting from tnixts of 
aq dispersions of rubber material, cement such as Portland 
cement and “Cimenl fondu” and a gelatin or sol algmatt, 
the hydrophilic colloid in the raixt is converted by an 
addnl gelling reagent into an irreversible gel prior to set- 
ting of the cement and coagulating of the aq dispersion 
Various examples are given 

Rope formed of strands embedded m and surrounded by 
rubber composition Andrew Robertson (to Robertson’s 
Rope (Patents) Ltd ). U S. 2,018,230, Oct. 22 Van 
oils structural and mfg details arc described 

Tnmming devices for tire-buildmg machines National 
Rubber Machinery Co Brit 431,217, July 3, 1935 

Extrusion apparatus for molding and vulcanizing cover- 
ings on cables Archie Reed Kemp (to Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc ) Bnt. 432,110, July 22, 1935 
Heavy cables are covered with thick layers of very soft 
rubber compn by extrusion and the coating is vulcanized 
while the cable is maintained m a vertical position to pre- 
vent decentralization A typical coating compn. is crepe 
rubber 100, S 1, ZnO 1, stearic acid 0 5, drphenylguamdine 
0 5, aldehyde-amine condensation product 3, petrolatum 
base wax of high m p. 2 and phcnyl-a naphtbylamme 2 

Vulcanizing. Alexander Johnston and The North 
British Rubber Co Ltd Bnt 430.911, June 24, 1935 
In vulcanizing rubber goods or treating other articles under 
heat and gas pressure, the heat is obtained by compressing 
the gas, which travels in a closed circuit, above the working 
pressure and allowing it to expand against that pressure 
App is desenbed 

Vulcanized rubber solution. Walter Alexander. U. S 
2,019,207. Oct 29 A rubber soln suitable for use in 
varnishes, etc , is prepd by dcpolymerizmg rubber at 200- 
300° until a sirupy consistency is attained, then dissolving 
and vulcanizing the depolymenzed rubber in a solvent 
(such as xylene) for the depolymenzed rubber and the 
resulting rubber product formed by the vulcanization 

Machine and method for vulcanizing rubber belting and 
like articles Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co 
Bnt. 430,885, June 26, 1935 
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2,021,081, Nov 12 Vs 

operative details _ . _ 

Gas filters Louis Raichlen, Andrfi Gottraux and Jean 
Laroche Fr 784,773, July 24, 1935 Finely powd. 
charcoal, activated carbon, lampblack or animal black is 
incorporated in paper or paper pulp during its rnanuf. 
for use in filtering air, e g , in gas masks 
Gas filter (plate type). Midwest Steel & Supply Co 
Inc Ger 619,183, Sept 25, 1935 (Cl 12e 201) This 
corresponds to Brit 322,684 (C A 24,2644) 

Air filter Lutillus L S Nelson U. S. 2,019,867, 
Nov 5 Structural features 
Air filter Charles A Winslow (to Catherine B Wins- 
low) U S 2,021,215, Nov 19. Structural details 
Air filters St George’s Engineers Ltd. and Frederick 
W Wilson Brit 432.760, Aug 1,1035. 

Air filter including cotton fiber. Robert S Curley 


structural, mech. and 1 of its walls is itrtical The liquid under treatment enters 
horn conditioning tanks through a chamber and an inlet- 
opening extending upward from the lower end of the 
vertical part of the wall and controlled by adjustable 
gates and arranged so that the liquid enters so as to gtve 
a rotary motion to the liquid in the basin. 

Apparatus for separating materials such as grease and 
waste water by gravity. Maurice Loeb U S 2,022,118, 
Nov . 26 Structural and operative de tails 

Apparatus for separating powders of different sires 
by the action of air currents Paul S Roller, U. S 2,- 
019,607, Nov 5 Structural and operative details. 

Apparatus for separating dust and other light material 
from heavier matter, e g , from abrasive after its use m 
sand-blast apparatus St George's Engineers Ltd. and 
Frederick W Wilson But 432,222, July 23, 4935 
Apparatus for treating gases In the presence of contact 


(to Saco-Lowell Shops) U S 2,021,853, Nov. 19. Struc- 3 agents Soc. anon franpaise pour la fabrication dej 


tural features 

Air filtering and -cleansing device containing oil Leon- 
ard A Sondburg U. S 2,021,524, Nov. 19 Structural 
details 

Air-filleting and -heating apparatus, earned as a unit 
m a casing below a railway or other vehicle J. Stone 
8. Co Ltd and John F B. Vidal Bnt. 432,117, July 
22. 1935 

Dust filters Societd italiana Pirelli Brit 433,186, 
Aug 9, 1935 A filter for removing aerosols, etc , from 
the atm comprises an intimate mint, of fibers, e g , of 
wool, cotton, kapok, rayon or asbestos, with an inert 
powder, e g , talc, cork, ebonite or resin, 1 of tbe 2 con- 
stituents being fusible by heat and the constituents being 
bonded by such fusion In 433,190, Aug 9, 1935, a 
filter is formed of an intimate mixt of fibers with an inert 
powder, e g . wool and resin, spun 1 

as such or as a fabric woven wholly , . 

The mutt may be produced by twisting the 
liquid suspension of resin and ebonite, or the materials 
may be bonded by slight fusion of 1 of them. 

Apparatus for removing dust from gases Joseph C 
E V Le Gras de Manllac Fr 785,917, Aug 22, 1935 

Filtering materials Societd italiana Pirelli Fr 784,- 
’ 'y 27, 1935 A material such as that of Fr 744,- 


essences & pftroles (Saffcp). (Harrison, applicant 11 
U. S ) Fr. 785,698, Aug, 16, 1935 The vessel, contg 
the contact material and inlet and outlet tubes for the 
gas in the material, is so shaped on its inner walls that tie 
tubes near the walls ate surrounded by approx the same 
amt of contact material as the rest of the tubes. 

Apparatus for washing air and other gases. Kurt 
Reichert. Ger 611,483, Sept. 30, 1935 (Cl. 36<f. 1.13) 
Apparatus (with superposed liquid pools) for cooling 
gases as in oxidation of ammonia Stanley L llandforth 
(to E I. du Pont de Nemours & Co ) US 2,019,533, 
Nov 5 Structural and operative details 
Liquefying gases. The General Electric Co Ltd and 
Robert E. Keelan Bnt. 433,232, Aug. 12, 1935 In 
obtaining gases, e. g , O, from tbe atm , an engine is 

used in which compressed gases are expanded, tbe power 

yarn and used s of the engine driving an induction generator winch is 
partly therefrom electrically connected with a -c power supply 

Apparatus (with Venturi tube eductors) for n’.uWE 
liquids and gases as in precipitating zinc sulfide. 
Arne J. Mybren and Byron Marquis (to New Jersey 
Zinc Co). U S 2,020,850, Nov 12 Various structural 
and operative details 

Balanced valve for controlling the rate of flow of bqui" 
through conduits Hans Ernst (to Cincinnati I 


530 (C A 27, 4325) is heated till either the fibrous 6 Machine Co ). U. S 2", 020 ,773 J Nov. 12 Numerous 

material or the powder begins to melt and is kept at that — ' *■ -* ' — 

temp, until an intimate union of the constituents takes 


place Settling out of the powder is thereby prevented 
Apparatus for cleaning sand filters Norman ^ 
Elliot Bnt 432,742, Aug 1, 1935 

Discharging filter cake from filter elements of a 0 
tinuous rotary suction filter Horace B Whitmore. U 


structural, mech and operative details . 

Pressure-actuated meters for measuring the flow of 
liquids through conduits full of liquid. Electroflo 
Co. Ltd. and Fnednch V’ A E Engel Bnt. 432,41 d, 
July 25, 1935 

Storage and delivery apparatus for highly vouw' 
liquids such as liquefied propane and butane, Henry 


S 2,022,069, Nov. 26 Tbe filter cake is washed from the N Wade U, S 2,021,394, Nov 19 Various structural, 
filter element by a projected stream opposite ra direction 7 mech and operative details 


o tbe direction of rotation of tbe filler elements so that 
the discharge cate wt !1 pass over filter areas still under 
suction Various app details are desenbed 

Sifting apparatus and dust bins Ranee H Stevens 
Bnt 432,890, Aug 6, 1935 

Pneumatic separating Blaw-Knox Co Bnt 433,147, 
Aug 9,_ 1935 _ In cleaning sepg. or classifying granular 


material by the winnowing action of a 


Sedimentation apparatus suitable for sludge separation! 
and liquid clarifications Harlowe Hardmge (to Ilardmpr 
Co ). U. S 2,021,304, Nov. 19 Various structural, 
mech and operative details 
Solidifying liquid materials such as nulk, fruit 
soap or resins, in finely subdivided form Robert K 
Bottoms (to Girdler Corp ) U. S 2,020,719, Nov I 7 


material is poured in a hollow freely-falling stream and the 
air is blown downwardly into the hollow space and passes 
out through the material transversely 
Centrifugal separator of solids or liquids from gases 
Maschmeufabnk Friedrich Haas Ges m b H Fr. 
784,911, July 29, 1935 

Magnetic separators Herbert H Thompson and Alfred 
F Davies Brit 432,431, July 26, 1935 
Gravity separation apparatus The Dorr Co , Inc. 9 
Brit 433,051, Aug 8, 1935 A rectangular settling tank 
is provided with scrapers which, as they move from 1 
end to the other tn either direction, push the deposited 
laterally into a longitudinal channel or zone from 
which it is discharged by another scraper. 

Gravity separation apparatus Alexandria Water Co 
, a Bl ? 1 433.372, Aug. 6, 1935 A settling basin is of 
less depth than its length or diam. and the upper portion 


current, the g A liquid material to be solidified and ft liquefied refrigerant 


gas such as liquefied C,H| are introduced into a chamber 
(of a desenbed app ) in such relative proportions that t“ e 
first mentioned material is completely solidified and tee 
refngerant is completely gasified 
Spraying liquids m ait to effect its purification Feeder- 
ick P. Bingtnan (to R. C. Mabon Co ). U. S 2, 02J»2j l > 
Nov. 19 Various details of app. and operation are de- 
scribed, suitable for cleaning air for paint spray booth* 
Rotating-dram drier. Biittrer-Werke A -G U* 7 
616.823, Aug 6, 1935 (Q 82a 19 04). 

Apparatus for drying crystals obtained from solution* 
Ateliers Neyret Beyher Er 785,729, Aug 17, 1935 
Vertical apparatus for drying descending ccmnuPj 1 '' 
materials by hot gases Albert Hantla (to Mid-*- 0 
Products Co). U S 2,020,504, Nov 12 Various Struc- 
tural and operative details . , 

Centrifugal apparatus suitable fox drying small C0*' c 
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metal articles. Irving H Peel-. U.S 2,020,950, Nov, 12 
Various structural and operative details 
Multiple-effect evaporator. Hugh K. Moore (to Brown 
Co >. U. S 2,020,03s, Nov 5. Centrifugal pumping 
of liquor at its b. p. from one effect to another is facilitated 
bj injecting into the centrifugal chamber a small stream 
of cold liquor of higher eonen. Various structural and 
operatise details arc described 
Evaporating apparatus operated with superheated steam 

I irrna Rud. O Meyer Ger. 619,072, Sept 21. 1935 
(Cl. 12a. 2). The app is useful for the recovery of salts 
of low-water content from solas , particularly for the 
recovery of anfijd or appro* anhjd MgSO, from sofas 
of crude kiescnte 

Multi-stage evaporating apparatus operated with super- 
heated steam Hermann Klingler Ger 619,073, Sept 
21. 1*05 (Cl 12a 4) 

Apparatus for evaporating liquids and solutions Paul 
Kmchahk Fr 7S4.847, July 25. 1935 
Rotary evaporation or distillation apparatus Edwin 
M F. Guignard Ger 619.29S. Sept 27, 1935 (Q 12a 

Method of jointing tubes to plates in evaporating ap- 
paratus of the type in which heating fluid circulates 
through concentric tubes mounted in an evaporating cham- 
ber Appareiis et evaporaicuTs Restner Brit 432.93S, 
Aug. 0, 1935 

Gas-heated regenerative furnace. Ofenbau-Gcs ni 
b H Ger 619,391, Sept 30, 1935 (Cl 24c (•) 

Rotating drum furnaces Metallgesellschalt A -G 
(Carl P Debuch, inventor) Ger G16,G.Sti, Aug 2S, 
1935 (Cl 40o 5 50) Details of the gas- and liquid- 
tight joint between the rotating and stationary parts are 
gn cn 

Regulation of air and liquid fuel supply to furnaces 
Barton H Noland U S 2,020,955, Nov 12 Various 
details of app and operation 
Wall for high-temperature furnaces such as open- 
hearth furnaces Arthur S Nichols (to Illinois Claj 
Products Co), TJ. S 2,021,7-12, Nov 19 Various 
structural details. 

Relief valve lor use at high temperatures as m high- 
pressure steam lines Perry If Gentirl (to Crosby 
Steam Gage & Valve Co ). U s 2,021,773, Nov 10 
Various structural, mech arid operative details 
Heat-exchanger. Maschmenfabnk Hans Simmon 
Austrian 142, SI 7, Sept 25, 1935 (Cl. I7c) Addn. to 
117,563 (C. A. 24, 3407) 

Tubular heat-exchangers, e. g , for refrigerant con- 
densers or evaporators The Liverpool Refrigeration 
Co Ltd and James Allan Bnt 432,230, July 23, 1935 
Straight-tube heat-exchangers, e g , for gas con- 
densers and coolers Joseph Bishop, Ww. A. Leaver 
“» d Newton, Chambers &. Co Ltd Bnt 432.0SO, Jul } 

. Circulatory heat-exchange apparatus for effecting exo- 
ttermic or endothermic reactions between fluids in flow 

ri, nQ^- V D . d Si. Ib fn^i^ r3nstalt ' orm Koessfer 
G«. 619,29o. Sept 27, 193o (Cl 12*, 1 01) Details ore 
r 17° » j , USC ° f ’j'r npp J n ,3 ht nianuf. of acetone from 
and steam and from EtOjI and steam 

il a J'* xc \ anE f apparatus James B. 
Forbes (to Alco Products Inc ). U. S °0‘ , 1 R56 Nnv 
19 Structural features -U-i.bbO, XV ov. 

Tube and fin heat-exchange apparatus suitable for 
use with beating gases Charles E Lucie (to Babcock 
*tmfs C ° X C ° U S “° 21,11 ’ r ’ Nov 12 Structural 
“ d chamber heat-transfer apparatus suitable 
US "ftSr'^ ds and gases Clive M. Alexander. 
V 5'°' -6 Structural details 

„ ' *? d header heat-exchange apparatus suitable for 
s ' ,e Thorn, H. Ireland u 

b ,1 r Structural details. 

He5j.“ 1 U 's '- m*™- 1 ' 1 ?' 2 ' Mott 

,v J 01 s -A'-l.^Oo, Nov 26. Structural dei 
‘ f a device suitable for 
Rigerating uMtm 


1 Gilled tubes for heat-exchangers Charles A. Hubert 
Brit 432,936, Aug 6, 1935 Addn. to 337,236 (C. A. 

Thermoelement. G.SiebertG. m b H. Ger. 616,623, 
Aug. 1, 1935 (Cl. 42« SOI). The element consists of 
Pt, Rh or a Pt-Rb alloy rontg 5-15% Rh. 

Apparatus for heating and filtering suction a]r for 
starting direct- Injection engines. Soc anon. Adolphe 

_ Saurer Bnt 432,150, July 22, 1935 

2 Impact pulverizers International Pulverizing Corp. 
Bnt 432,191, July 22, 1°35 I luid under pressure is 
injected into a pulverizing chamber to rotate and pulverize 
a mass 0/ material therein, the fine materia) being clas- 
sified by the action of centrifugal force opposing the force 
exerted on the matenal by the pressure fluid as it escapes 
toward a coaxially disposed outlet 

Jet-impact pulverizers Paul Anger Bnt. 433,034, 

3 Aug 7, 1 Q 35 In a pulvenzcr in which material is fed 
to the bottom of a funnel-shaped vessel where it is blown 
by on air jet through a mixing tube onto an impact mem- 
ber, the discharge of the pulverized material is principally 
at the «ides of the pufv enzir 

Combined roller mill and impact pulverizer for seeds, 
bones, etc Cathnna Gudman Jprgensen (trading as P. 
Jdrgensens Ma'kinfabnfc ved C Jprgenscn). Brit 433,- 

001, Aug 7, 1935 

4 Ball or tube mills Ernest Newell &. Co Ltd , Geo. L 
Woorfhouse and Arthur II Moss Bnt. 432,999, Aug 7, 
1935 In a tube mill wherein the material is discharged 
through peripheral openings in the end of the drum which 
are surrounded by a stationary casing communicating with 
a discharge shoot, a chimney or shaft is provided on the 
casing to draw air through a hollow trunnion and through 
the discharge openings to exhaust from the mill the vapor 

5 generated by the grinding 

Roller and breast nulls Franz Bernhard Lehmann 
(trading as (firm of) J M Lehmann) Bnt 432,708, 
July 31, 1935 

Disk mills Fredenck J E. China and Premier Colloid 
Mills Ltd Bnt. 432,570, July 30, 1935 In a disk mill 
in which the distance between working facts of the rotor 
and stator decreases from the point of entry of the ma- 
tenal toward their periphery, the contours of the working 

6 faces of the rotor and stator arc identical 

Gyratory crushers Jean Mcaux. Bnt 432,84 S, Aug 

2, 1935 

Gyratory crushers Soci€t£ ateliers Neyret Bcyher. 
Bnt 432,954, Aug. 6, 1935. 

Air-conditioning apparatus Geo. TV. Langford. U. S 
2,019,575, Nov. 5 Structural and operative details 

Air-cendiboning apparatus Clarke Redfield. U S 
2,019,5S3, Nov 5 Structural and operative details. 

Air-condiboaing apparatus Trank P TValsh. U S 
2,021,437, Nov. 19. Vanous stnictural details. 

Air-conditioning apparatus Don A Sargent, u S 
2,021,521, Nov. 19. Various structuial and operative 
details. 

Air-conditioning apparatus Frank A TVhitelcy. U S 
2,021,583, Nov 19 Vanons stnictural and operative 
details 

a Air-condihoning apparatus Clark T Morse and 
Fdward L Hogan (to American Blower Corp ) U. S 
2,022,133, Nov. 26 Structural and operative details. 

Air-conditioning apparatus ubhzing ice Samuel M 
Anderson (to B. F bturtevant Co ). U. S. 2,020,093, 
Nov 5 Vanous stnictural and operative details. 

Control device suitable for regulating the flow of 
fluids in air-cendi tic rung apparatus, etc Wm G Hiflen 
and Frederic TV Bailey (to Comer Fngineenng Coro 1 

9 U.S 2,021,727, Nov. 19 Structural, mech andopcrative 
details of a device which has thermostatic controls. 

Air-cooling device of the air-expaoston type tm P c» 
A von Seggero. TJ. S. 2,020,923, Nov. 12 Vanous 
structural and operativ e details 

Vacuum apparatus and method for preserving perish 
ables, drying, tanning, impregnating timber, etc jjvrrv' 
Bmtocfc Bnt 432,552, July 22, 1935 ° 

Purifying and sterilizing liquid* Katadj » A -G Brit 
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431,872, July 17, 1935 This corresponds to Fr 769,287 1 
(C A 29, 392«) t . , 

Rotary -drum apparatus for treating materials with not 
gases Johan M I’ehrson and Ragnar V Pehrson. U. S 
2, 020, 960, Nov 12 Structural and operative details 
Apparatus suitable for taking samples of pulverized 
materials from conveying air currents Tborleif Thorsten 
U S 2,020,529, Nov 12 Various structural and opera- 
tive details , 

Apparatus for shipping pulverulent or gT&nular materials 
such as flour, malt, cement, wheat or coal Graham C 
Woodruff (to L C L Corp ) U S 2,020,628, Nov. 12 
Various structural features 

Apparatus for applying coating or filing material to 
fabrics British Cclanesc "Ltd , Albert Mellor and Ralph 
J Mann Brit 432,429, July 26, 1935 
Apparatus for coating cores such as metal tubes with 
cement plaster by 6piral windings, etc Agostmo Rocca 
U S 2,022,009, Nov 20 Mecb features. 

Machine for coating bodies with metal, particularly for 
coating the interior surfaces of hollow cylindrical bodies 
Heinrich Schlupmann Brit 432,269, July 22, 1935 
Apparatus (with rotary pockets) suitable for the dis- 
charge of materials from vertical calcining retorts Ed- 
ward P Gillette (to Gillette Research Corp ) U. S 
2,019,963, Nov 5 Mech and operative details 

Nozzle for the shockless expansion of hot liquids such 
as water Henri B Reitlinger (to Office national dcs 
rechercbes scientifiques et Indus tnelles et dcs inventions 
and Camille Husson) U S 2,019,694, Nov 5 Struc- 
tural details 

Apparatus for carbonating water Urn C Buttner 
(to Bastian-Blessing Co ) U. S 2,019,479, Nov 5 
Various structural and operative details 
Apparatus for removing solid deposits from the mouth of 
conduits such as vapor outlets of oil-conversion ap- 
paratus Howard Dimmig (to Gasoline Products Co ) 

U S 2,020,241, Nov 5 Mech details 
Apparatus (with a stoiage tank and compiessoi) for 
control apparatus using compressed air Willy Ochel (to 
A. Borsig Maschinenbau, A -G ) U. S 2,019,723, Nov 
5. Structural, mech and operative details 

Gas-storage cylinders Joseph H L Trevorrow and 
The Chesterfield Tube Co Ltd Bnt 432,718, Aug 1, 
1935 

Solid carbon dioxide. Charles L Jones (to Adico 
Development Corp ) U S 2,020,189, Nov. 5. Materials 
such as water 0 01-0 15% and diethylene glycotmono- 
ethylether 0 01-0 04% are added to improve the pbys 
properties of solid CO, Normal octane, glycerol, ethyl- 


ene glycol, triethanolamine or clean low-cold-test lubricat- 
ing oil also may be used , as may also EtOH, etc. 

Solid tarbon dioxide. Guido Maiun (to Hanoi Re 
fngeration Patents Ltd). U. S 2,021,073, Nov 12 
For obtaining a dense block of solid CO,, the CO, is ab- 
sorbed in an absorption medium such as a soda solo and 
the CO, is driven off by heat and the sensible heat of the 
driven-off CO, and the sensible and latent heat of con 
, jointly vaporized absorption medium are used as the 
: "prime mover” of a refrigerating system, the dnven-off 
CO, is compressed to slightly above its triple-point pres 
sure, 8nd the compressed CO, is cooled by the refrigerating 
system to a solidifying temp. App is described 

Container suitable for holding solid or "semi-solid ' 
carbon dioxide Harry 5> . Rudd (to Rudd Patents Corp ) 
U S 2,020,329, Nov. 12. Various structural details of 
a self-scaling container. 

Apparatus for use of solid carbon dioxide as a refngerit- 
mg medium. Duncan McNeil (to Chas R McCormick 
Lumber Co). U. S. 2,019,759, Nov. 5 Structural and 
operative details 

Portable shipping container suitable for bolding "dij 
ice" or various gases under high pressure. Percy C 
Avery (to Avery Products Co ). U. S 2,021,622, Nov 
19 Various structural and mech details 

Electrically controlled valve suitable for refrigerating 
systems Charles C Hansen (to Refrigerating Special!** 
Co ) . U. S. 2,020,833, Nov 12 Mcch , elec and opera 
tive details 

Endless belt, etc , in apparatus suitable for freezing 
Ice cubes, etc Ralph H Chilton (to General Motors 
Corp ) U. S 2,021,047, Nov 12 Various structural, 
mech and operative details. 

Refrigerating apparatus suitable for use with ammonia, 
etc. Gordon Vamey U. S 2,019,551, Nov, 6 Various 
structural and operative details 

Separating components of solutions such as dtemoro 
methane and oil in refrigerating systems Mahlcm R 
Kenney (to General Household Utilities Co), y* “ 
2,021,691, Nov. 19. A porous device such as a wick-lit 
material is placed on an inclined wall having a dischargr 
at its lower end and extends over the upper end of U* 
wall and dips into the soln and takes it up by capiUafl 
attraction, pressure and temp, conditions being such as to 
effect selective evapn of one component of the soln such 
as CHiCl, and leave another, such as oil App- ® 
scribed. Cf. C A. 29, 6477*. 

Acetylene generator Rudolf Brendler. Ger, 616,553, 
July 31, 1935 (Cl 2C» 25). Details of construction and 
arrangement arc given 
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Thomas Andrews R. Plank Z. Elehlrochem 41, The synthesis of ammonia E B.R.Prideaux. Sthod 
804-6(1935) -Obituary G G Set. Rev 17, 101-202(1935) O. Remmuth 

Carl Duisberg, 1861-1935. Alfred Stock Ber. 68A, Veloaty-of-reaction experiments (avoiding the us* 
111-48(1935) — Obituary with portrait. G G thermostat), H C. Palmer. School Set. Rev 17,29s 

The life and works of Hippolyte Copaux Henri Per- > (1935). O Retnmutb ( 

perot Bull soe chim [5], 2, 1777-85(1935) — Obitu- Remarks on the publications “Theory of Flotxti*® 

ary with portrait G G Phillip Siedler. Z phytih. Chem A174, 73-6(1935)-' 

The life and works of Maurice Hannot Andr4 Bing A discussion of papers by W ark {C. A. 29, 7703 1 ) » n ° 

Bull toe chtm [5], 2, 1753-76(1935) —Obituary with Ostvrald (C. A. 29, 7703'). R H Baechlrt, 

portrait and list of publications G. G ‘ ' 


Jakob Metsenheimer, 1876-1934 W'. If Mills - 
Chem Soe 1935, 1355-9 —Obituary G G 

In memory of S tarn slaw Tolloczko Emile Votofek , 
Collection Czechoslav Chem Communication! 7, 359-63 
(1935) Obituary with portrait and bibliography. 

^ E. H. 

Die teaching of physical science. J. A Lauwerys 
School Sci Act. 17, 161-70(1935). O. Remmuth 
The present state of the problem < f electrolytic sotu- 
A Kra,,s J CJrm Uueat.on 12, 567- 

• IllWJ p j| 


The theory and practice of adsorption indicators A.B 
W'ellmgs School. Set Rev 17, 181-90(1935) O R 
Magnetochemical investigations of organic substance! 
HI. The deeply colored dlmenc ketene of W. Lang*®' 
’ beck. Eugen Muller. Ber 68B, 1883-5(1935) — 
exptl method previously described (C. A. 29, 53 2U, 
6116*) indicates that neither Lacgenbeck's formula ( c - A 
22,2746) nor Wlttig’s formula (C A 23, 134) is adequate 
for L 's dimeric ketene More exptl data are nec fssa ' 7 
for establishing its formula L E Stem**’ 

When and by whom was alcohol first prepared fw® 
ethylene’ B. Herstem Chemistry & Industry ills. 
881-4 — Itrrtlielot hvs often lieen incorrectly credited wii 
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tiis discovery- Hennell made the discovery and pro- l with observed effects m the reaction between Tl'CjUn 
seated partial proof, but the extension of this reaction to OCO-.nnsto form tirea in water soln. at oO to . nd i 
defies generally belongs to Berthelot. ^ J-S-lIicks 


Boron content of sea water of the North Atlantic coast 
Xoms TV. Rakestraw and Henry E. MahncVe. lrd. 
Eng. Che Aral. Ed. 7, -425(1035).— Moberg and Hard- 
ing (C. A. 27,4142) detd.the B content of samples drawn 
for the most part from the Pacific Ocean and found an 


CXO" ions to form urea in water sota. at 30*1 

MeOH-H.O mms. at D - 63.5 and D - 55 0. 

L. TT . Elder 

The mechanism of ionic reactions. The heat of ionic 
substitution reactions. R. A. Ogg, Jr. Tram. Faraday 
Soc.il, 13^5-92(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 3001*.— The study 
of exchange reactions between alkjl halides and halogen 


av. of 4 50 mg. B per kg. of water. Seme 75 samples ions was extended to the i action of Me 1 halides with the 
taken in the Atlantic, analyzed by the same method, following neg. ions: SiOi, SU 4 , UU, «i>, Wi it/, 
contained 4 75 mg. per kg. of water. The ay. ratio of 


B/Q was 0 00024: W T- H 

The organic metabolism of sea water with special refer- 
ence to the ultimate food cycle in the sea. Ancel Keys, 
E. II. Chnstemeu and August Krogh J. Marine Bid 
Assoc. United Kingdom 20, 181-0o(1035) —Sea water, 
Stenhred by filtration, loses little O when stored m the 


following neg. *. — ■ - . 

CjH.O, CH,0. CHjCOO. The theorem suggested previ- 
ously, i e , if a compd. xy is substituted by a series of neg. 
ions, whose repulsive forces ore approx, const., arranged 
as to increasing heats of reactions, the energies o! activa- 
tion decrease in that order, is confirmed experimentally. 
Activation energies do not vary a* widely' as the heats of 
reaction, indicating some variation of repulsion. This 


dark. Metabolic activities of sea Water stop when there 3 affects identical substitution The racenuzation of methyl- 

- - — phenjlcarbmol tfy ale. KOH. claimed by Ogg, Polanyi 

and IT truer, C A 28, MTS*, was due to oxidation, for no 
reaction occurred over long periods in the absence of air 
This indicates an activation energy greater than 40 Cal. 
This result confirms the theory. R E. DeRight 

Magnetic double refraction and light scattering in fused 
nitrates V. N. Thatte Proc. Indian Acad. Set. 2A, 
244-8(1935); cf. C A. 28,66 35 ‘ —The depolarizing fac- 
tor, intensity of light scattering, and magnetic double re- 
fraction of fused Zn(XO,), and Cd(XQ,), were measured 
at several temps. The ease with which these fused salts 
r~in be maintained in a supercooled condition extended 
the temp, range from 140* to 30* The magnetic and 
optical anisotropies of the XO» ion calod. from the«e data 
are practically identical with those foued for it in sola, 
and in crystals. TV. TV. SUfler 

Influence cf a magnetic field on the coefficient of vis- 


is still a reserve of NH», O, and org matter Thosphate 
may at times limit bacterial activity m sea water but this 
activity is independent of KHi C. M McCay 

The rate of liberation of phosphate in sea water by the 
breakdown of plankton organisms L. II. N. Cooper 
J. .Marine Bid. .4 sscc United Kingdom 20, 197-200 
(1935) — The pho'phate content of «ea water was detd 
after addn of animal and plant plankton . The former de- 
composes rapidly and sets free some of the org. P of the 4 
water as well as that m the plankton. Phytoplankton 
sets free only rart of its P C M.McCav 

Magneto-optics C. O. Darwin. Proc. Rost. Sac 
(London) A151, 512-39(1935). — Most discussions of 
magneto-optics lack generality because they are based on 
particular at. hypotheses and hence must be refixamd , if 
not revised, whenever changes are made in the atom models 
used. To avoid this difficulty, D uses a process, ongi- $ 
nally developed by Born, but nowgecerolixed to include the 
consideration of the absorption of light. All magneto- 
optic effects are described in terms of the “rrfracme ten- 
sor” and involve no appeal to the fundamental nature of 
the material. After a study of the properties of the 
"refractive tensor,” various special problems are Con- 
sidered, such as what constitutes the effceUie static mag- 
netic field for the purposes of optics, the development of 
formulas for the refractiie effects of a general magnetized 6 
substance contg. both free and bound electrons, changes 
introduced by quantum theory, etc. The exptl. data of 
the Kerr effect are applied to test the theory at various 
stages but, because of the uncertainties in the exptl. values, 
these checks aie qual rather than quant. TV TV. S. 

Chemical elements and the unity of matter. I. F. A 
Paneth. Scientia 58, 219-28(1935).* — A philosophical 
discussion. L. E. Gilson 

Periodic classification of the rare earths. Herman Ya- 
goda. J. Am. Ckem. See. 57, 2329-30(1935), — General 
discussion. A study of the radioactivity of thulium 
prepns. is desirable. C. J. West 

Preliminary study of the fra ctic nation of isotopic isomers 
»?V D - F - Stedman. Con J. Research 13B, 

1 ' .-^Slight sepcs, of some isotopic isomers were 
achieved by equil. rectification. With Cl the total sepn. 


amounted to 0 04 S a , w „ /r v , v 

also removed from normal O by the fractionation of water, 
and m a short run with liquid O the normal conen. of O l * 
was raised from Off to Off 5%. The last-mentioned 
sepn. can be amed Considerably further with present 
equipment. CH.D was synthesized. Its b. p. appears 
lower than that of CH,. The vapor pressures of 
^ measured, and it is suggested 

that the Published values cf the vapor pressure of D,Q «t 
temps, lower than 40" may be slightly too high. 

Thecritieal increment of ionic reactions’. ^Influence cf 
instant and ionic strength. W. J. Svufctfy 
andj . C. W arotr. J. Am. Ckem . Aoc. 57, 1SS3-6(1S35) . 
—On the assumpt’on that .one reaction rates are ftmctioi 
P consl * (*>) "ud iomc strength ( M ) 

editions are derived to predict the effect of D andl cp^ 
the crit increment The predictions agree ratidactonlr 


cosity of liquids. H. S- Venkataramiab. Current Sn, 
4, 156(1935).— In view of a recent publication by Raha 
and Chattarjee (cf. C. A. 29, 7143‘) attention is called to 
expts. made in 1932 by Y. on the rate of flow of C«H» 
through a viscometer, with and without a transverse mag- 
netic field. The effect noted was less than 0 5^c and the 
results at the time wexe considered indecisive. 

W. W. Suffer 

Experiments at very low temperatures obtained by the 
magnetic method. U. New superconductors. N.Kurti 
and F. Simon. Free. Roy. See. (London) A13I, 619-23 
(1935) ; cl. C. A . 29, 3SS5 1 . — Methods of cooling materials 
by means of a paramagnetic salt are discussed. The 
method adopted was to press Fe NH* alum and the material 
to be cooled into a pill. The existence of supercond. was 
indicated by magnetic measurements at low temps. Cd. 
Zr, and HI became superconducUve, the transition points 
on the abs. scale being 0 54*. 0.70" and 0.35", resp. Au, 
Cu, Bi. Mg and Ge did not become superconducUve down 
to 005", J.B. Austin 

The validity of Becker’s relation for the initial perme- 
ability of stretched nickel wire. Gertrud Scharfl. Z. 
Pkynk 97, 73-82(1935); cf. Becker, C. A. 2A, 5191.— 
Th e rela tion between the initial susceptibility of stretched 
Xi wne and the temp, is investigated, for temps, up to 


£86?c °!- t 5 c Pil! ras 8 *** immediate neighborhood of the Curie point. The 
* * ‘ results obtained confirm Becker’s magneto-elastic theory. 

B. Swirles 

The negative Mattencci effect. E. Englert. Z . 
Pkystk 97, £3-93(1935); cf. Becker and Kersten, C. A. 
24, 241.— Becker’s theory of magnetization is extended to 
twisted Ni wires and the neg. Mattencci effect is evaluated 
theoretically for Ni and (92^ Fe -f S5c Ki) and also for 
a Ni tube. The temp, dependence of the neg. Matteuca 
5 effect and the magnetization of a twisted Ni wire are in- 
vestigated exptly. _ Approx, quant, agreement between 
theory and expt. is obtained. B. Swules 

Phenomenon of negative hysteresis in nickel S 
Sharan. Current Sn. 4, 157(1935).— Specimens of Xi 
wire were first earned through a few complete magnetira- 
tion cycles and then left in a weak field to produce a small 
pos. magnetization while alternating fields were applied 
Longitudinal alternating fields produced effects snnilax 
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Circular alternating fields, produced by 1 cotnpd. is formed at this coropn. Tbe decabydrale of 

■ ■ NajSO, was studied both in tbe solid state by tbe Curie 

method and in soln by the modified Quincke method used 
for H)SO, water mists. When the hydrate was heated to 
more than 33* (at which temp, tbe water of crystn, 
breaks away and the crystal becomes anbyd ) no change 
of magnetic susceptibility was noted. This suggests that 
tbe binding of the water mols. to tbe Na>SOt is very loose 
in contradistinction to tbe ease of the hydrates of lf,SOi 
The theoretical basis for tbe increase of susceptibility cs 
hydration suggested by Cabrera and Tahlenbrach (C A 
29, 14*) to explain tbeir results in aq solns of KI is 
critically examd and evidence Is advanced to show that 
no such changes are likely to occur. H. G. 

Dipole moments of hydrazine and Its derivatives C 
H Ulicb, II 1‘cisker and L. P. Audricth Bcr. 58B, 
1077-82(1935); cl. C. A. 27, 1701 —Dipole moments 
(in Debye units) calcd. from measurements of tbe diclee 


to those - » , — 

passmg an a c. through tbe specimen itself, brought out 
the. pfuMnaseBon of peg hysteresis, similar to effects ob- 
served in studies of the magneto resistance change in^Nl. 
S calls attention to tbe fact that in both cases tbe Nl is 
carrying current so that the effect may be assoed. with 
movement of the conduction electrons W. V. S. 

blague tochemieal investigations XVII The mag- 
netic behavior of chal k ogemdes cf bivalent chromium. 
Haakon Haraldsen and Elisabeth Kowalski Z. onorg 
alltem Chem 224,329-30(1035); cf C A. 29.7719* — 
The magnetic susceptibilities of CrS, CrSe and CrTe were 
measured over a wide range of temp and field strength. 
CrS and CfSc are paramagnetic at all temps, studied 
(90-629’K ). CrTe is ferromagnetic at lower temp 
The Curie point is 70° The results confirm the belief 
that at binding between the metal atoms exists in a whole 
series of coiflpds of the transition elements 


C.*E. P. Jeffreys coasts of hydrazine denvs in chi C«If«so!ns,are:metb- 
Mtasuiemcot ol the gyromagnetic effect in pyrthotite. ylhydia 2 int, 1 €8 * 0.14. t>-tolylhydrazine, 2 04, m 


Frederik Cocicner. Ilelv Phys Acta 8, 522-04(1935) . 
The math theory of the gyromagnetic effect, the inherent 
difficulties of the various methods of studying it, and the 
magnetic properties of pyrrbotite are discussed. Several 
samples, both cvyst and powd. were investigated by the 
resonance method of Einstein and de Haas, which is 


lolylbydrazine, 1 04, o-to)ylhydrazmc, 1 54, p-tromo- 
phenylbydrazine, 2>9, p-nitropbenylhydrazine, 12 * 
0 5, and 2,4-dimlfophenylhydrazino, 5 8*06 The** 
moments and those previously reported (C. A 27, 1791) 
are inconsistent with free rotation on the K-N axis W 
hydrazine and with a trans position They c 


treated at great length The mean of 30 detns gives g 4 plained almost quantitatively on tbe basis of Penney and 
“ 0 63 If this be taken to be */»» ’t corresponds to the Southerland’* model for hydrazine, which allows "inner" 
case of a spinning electron revolving in a p-orbit, the spin and "outer" positions of the substituent group Va- 
raoment and the orbit moment being oppositely directed crepancies between the moments observed and calcd (<r 
According to Hund’s calcn. this gives a magnetic moment p-rutrophenylhydrazine can be explained by inner-salt 

of 0.57 Bohr or 23 Weiss magnetons This corresponds formation. L K. Steiner 

approx to results obtained by Weiss by extrapolation Paramagnetism of metallic gadotinlum above its Com 
from e*ptl result*. W. W. Suffer point Felix Trombe Com pi. rend 201, 652-3(1935). 

Diamagnetism of the tmalent bismuth Ion S S 5 cf. C. A . 29, 5370* — The sp susceptibility, x, of Gd was 

Bhatnagar and Bhim Sam Babl Current Set. 4 , 1S3-4 detd. from 1C* to 3G0* The l/x-7* (temp ) curve is 


(1935) —From measurements made on 10 of its compds . 
values for the diamagnetic susceptibility of the tnvalent 
Bi ion are calcd Tbe extreme values for xa X 10* are 
38 45 and 43 45, with 41.24 as the mean value. The sus- 
ceptibility is also calcd by Slater's theory to be 43-8 
It is pointed out that Angus's modification of Slater’s 
method would give still better agreement between theoret- 
ical and exptl results W. W. Stifler 

Diamagnetism of copper. S Ramachandra Rao 
Proc Indian Acad Set 2 A, 249-59(1935) ; cf. C. A. 29, 
7719’. — Colloidal Cu was prepd. by an elec, dispersion 
method in C«Hi or PrOH, and tbe diamagnetic suscepti- 
bility measured by the Curie method. For Cu e» matte 
X *• —0 080 X I0 -1 and the larger particles give approx. 


curved below 90*, a straight line above. At 27 4 x “ 
4797 X 10**. Tbe paramagnetic and ferromagnetic 
Curie points are at 29 5* and 16*. resp., the paramagnet* 
moment by Langevin'* formula is 39.28 Weiss magnetons, 
tbe theoretical value for tbe Gd*** ion being 39.26 

C.A Sdberrad 

Refinement of the Heisenberg theory of ferromagnet 

W. W. Stifler 6 ism, applicable to simple cubic crystals Charles H. FV 
**-- Proc. Nad Acad Set. 21, 637-12(1935).— In the "simple 
form of tbe Heisenberg theory of ferromagnetism, the crieff 
levels of the spin multiplets of the microcrystal for a gum 
spin quantum no *' are replaced by the av. energy W 
The assumption of a Gaussian distribution of energies 
used by II as » possibly better approximation. 


this value As the particle size diminishes, the abs value leads ’to the introduction of energies lower than that o| 
ol x increases gradually at first, but for particles less than 7 the state of max. s’ for v ery small spins, with the result 
0.8 u in diam. the increase « nmi. *>»»• ' rv ~- '**”•*• that the crystal becomes paramagnetic at very low tempi 


. a diam. the increase is quite rapid These results 
are correlated with those of Honda and Shimizu on the 
effects of cold working, indicating that the lattice const, 
for the surface layers is gTeater than that for the interior 
of the metal The thickness of this layer is tstd as 3<X> 
A , its diamagnetic susceptibility as —0 200 X 10“', and 
its d. as S 404 Thomson’* (cf C A. 29, 3593') expts 
on electron diffraction by electrolytic Cu are interpreted 


instead of approaching its true satn. magnetization ‘ft * 
case of simple cubic crystals m which each microcrysi* 1 
contains 8 atoms is treated This makes it possible 
tieat half the interaction between atoms rigorously, 
to the remainder an av. energy approximation, similar to 
that of the "simple” theory, u applied. The results 
- close agreement with those of the simple theory hut 


of a surface layer with larger 8 differ widely from those based on a Gaussian distribute® 


, _ ... . . W. Stifler 

Influence of the formation of hydrate* on the diamagnet- 
ism of chenueal compounds Y. S Varadachan. Proc. 
Indian Acad Set 2A, 161-73(1935) —The magnetic sus- 
ceptibilities of HjSO,-H t O mixts were studied at various 
couens Above 8 0% of the acid, the susceptibilities are 
grater than those given by the additive law, while below 
86% the values are lower than the additive v alues if ax. 

at conctts corresponding to 
HjSO.KiO, H, SO, .311,0. II, SO, 6H.O and 
JlibO, 18H,0 These hydrates are also indicated by the 
other phys properties of the mut The deviations are 
attributed to increased deformation of the anion in the 
acid m one case and decreased deformation in the other 
Acetic acid-water mixts were investigated at various 
conern The results show that the addit ive law is obeyed 
even at equunol Mim of the components, although a 


j concluded, therefore, that except at low temps tt* 

simple approximation is probably valid as tbe other »** 
sumptions of the Heisenberg theory. The treatment 15 
highly math throughout W. W Suffer 

The measurement of dielectric constants and tbe cc® 
duco ntie* of electrolyte* *t ultra -high frequencies ' \ 
Tatannov J. Exptl. Tbeoret. Phys (U S S R ) 
533-9(1935) —Theoretical. F.H Rathmann 

Motion of an electron m an electric and a magnetic 
field with allowance for the space charge S Va Braude 
J. Exptl. Theoret Phys. (U. S S- R ) 5, 621-6(1°^) — 
A plane condenser system was used and the tsaicctory, 
potential distribution and charge d. were detd The elec* 
iron d. is a max at e/mHl “ 24r and a min at e/mllt ** 
(24 + l)r, where 4 takes on values of 0, 1, 2 > y 

time, e, m and II are elec charge, mass and magnetic lei ’• 
resp P II Ralhmarn 
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Dependence of the dielectric properties of Rochelle i man, Jr. J : Am. Client. Soc. 57, 10G4-75{1035).--T>i- 
salt crystals cn mechanical stresses. Ren6 David, rlrc.-const. increments nml apparent molal vols. were 

//>(„ pi,. Ada 8, *131-84(1035) . — Rectangular paralleled detd. for various betaines, and for n-dimetliylanthramlic 

mreds about 20 X 20 X 9 mm., were cut from Rochelle acid (I) and Us Me ester m a variety of solvents ranging 

salt crvstals with the 2 largest faces perpendicular to the from H,0 to C«H(- Tor the rigid Lctames, approx, dipole 

fl-axis and the others parallel to it and at 45° to the b- and moments were raJcd. on the basis of known interatomic 

c-axes. Etcctrodcs of A1 foil, with guard rings, were ce* distances These were compared with the values cnicd. 

mented to the larger faces. A Braun tube oscillograph frem the observed dielec, increments In solvents ollow 

with suitable amplifying system was used to study the - diclec const , the dielcc. increments (and probably the 
diclec behavior at vanous field strengths, without meeh. moments ) of all he tames studied fall below their values in 


stress, when the crystal was subjected to pressure perpen- 
dicular to the a-axis from 2 or 4 faces, and when pressure 
was applied in all directions The results in general are 
analogous to those obtained in similar investigations of the 
magnetic Lchavior of ferromagnetics, vie. diclec. hysteresis 
ondsitn arc observed Up to SO v /cm hysteresis is 

absent and the polarization is proportional to the field and — ----- - ----- -- - _. 

reversible, the dielcc const (parallel to the o-axis) having 3 greater in solv enfs of low diclec const than in li>0. The 
a const, value of approx 500 Above SOv /cm the dielec ' ' *• a 1 1 "* 

const, increases very rapidly, reaching 20,000 at about 
100 v./cm , when sitn is reached Tor higher fields It 
decreases with increasing field. When the crystal fs sub- 
jected to mecli, pressure, the hysteresis loop becomes 
unsymmetneal although the reversible part at small field 
strengths persists. Irom analogy with ferromagnetic 
theory, the dielcc. const, of the reversible polarization r 


izcd domains This spontaneous polarization 
detd. by the distortion of the domains. The results, given 
in detail, both graphically and in tabular form, are dis- 
cussed and ore correlated quantitatively with the pieroelec 
properties of the cry st . Sixty references W. W Sutler 
Measurement of the variation of the dielectric constant 
of water with extent of adsorption. G. II. Argue and 
O. Maass Can J. Research 13B, 156-60(1035) — An s 
exptl. technic was devised for measuring the diclec consts 
of ccllulosic materials contg. various amts of adsorbed 
HjO. From measurements made with standard cellulose 
the diclec. const, of the adsorbed 11,0 was ealed. over the 
concn. range 0 to 18% of H,0. The dielcc. const, of the 
IIjO initially adsorbed Is less than one quarter of that of 
liquid Il|0, but it increases with the amt. of 11,0 subse- 
quently adsorbed, until the diclec. const, approximates 


11,0 This effect appears to 1 c an actual deformation of 
the mols rather than on assocn I appears to exist 
largely as an amphoteric ion, in H,0 and ale. ns well as 
Ctl/t, in which us dipole moment is about 3 times greater 
than that of its Me ester The electrostriction of the solvent 
produced by betaines in 11,0 is less than that produced by 
simitar Nil* oculs but tint due to the betaines is much 
greater in solv ents of low diclec const than in IfjO. T‘ 
magnitude of the effect is in good accord with theory. 

II W. Leahy 

Dipole moments of ethyl and Isoamyl borates and tri- 
phenyl phosphate. I G Cowley and J R Partington 
Mature 136, M3(1035) - In C,I!ias solvent, in an all-glass 
celt, with I’t plates, the following values were obtained: 

B n J** »J? P.® 

0 SG35 1 3741 

0 8514 1 4150 


ascribed to “wall "displacements” of spontaneously polar- 4 i<o^Arn,R(), 25tn /TO? mm 


rinPO, 40 8 (m p ) 
rg 

38 63 cc 
80.20 cc 
87 41 (ealed ) 

An elementary derivation i 


50 5 cc. 
94 3 cc 
252 5 cc 


Gregg M. Evans 
f the law of the space-charge 
current P Sclfnyi Z PAjji* 97, 395-7(1035).— The 
laws giving the space-charge current m a high vacuum and 
in a dense gas can be obtained, apart from a numerical 
factor, from elementary considerations. B. Swirles 
The variation of the viscosity of gases with temperature 
over a Urge temperature range. A B. Van Cleave and O 
Maass Con J. ResrorrA 13B, 140-8(1935), cf. C. A. 

.... 26,3416 — The cocffs of viscosity of NHi, propylene. C|II« 

that of liquid 11,0 as the 11,0 content of the fiber np- * and Me,0 over the temp range 23* to —80®, were mens 
proaches the satn point. These results agree with the urrd The present data arc romparrd with those of other 
hypothesis concerning the nature of the system cellulose- authors for temps, above 0°. It isestd that the authors' 
wa J e J , » J. W. Shipley results are correct to 0 2% and have a relative accuracy of 

Friction dispersion of polar solutions by short electric 0 1%. It is chimed that they are the most accurate data 
Mfiller. Ann Phystk 24, P ( >-1J2 for the viscosity of gases «t low temps, to date. The 
(1935). Dielec. consts. of 10% solns.of FliNO, in paraf- validity’ of a number of viscosity-temp, relations was 
nn ml and m a mineral oil ol high viscosity, and of the tested with the present data Bnd those previously pub- 
pure solvents were measured at a wave length of CO 0 cm 7 hshed. In general, it is found that the equations of 
in the temp, range - to 40 . The dielec. consts . of the Sutherland and Jones hold at high temps, but fad at low 
pure solventsand of PhNO, in paraflinoil were independent temps for substances such ns CO,, SO„ Nil,, Me,0 and 
o tmp.;iimt(ililiti o ln in the high-viscosity oil increased propylene, which have viscosity-temp, curves that arc 

• mdicnttng that the applied frequency lay convex to the temp, axis below room temp. Anempirical 
n>ii*o<t«« i nc L'P? dispersion for this soln. The equation is suggested which adequately' represents the 

ml ft nH mol. m the bigh-viscosity variation of viscosity with temp, for these five gases over 

of the solvent were l"d f arrar . cnt t0 octual viscosity) the temp, range 23® to -80° . llowev er, this relation fads 


mniitlw wifi, 6 ****** * rom t ' le resu ' ls - a increases at high temps, for all gases, and even at low temps, for 
(fiOflrn 1 io Ff er ,C P Sths e substances such as II,. air and CAU. The viscosity-temp. 

‘ ‘ ““ * curves for CO,, SO,, KH,, Me-0 and propylene each show 

a definite inversion or inflection point. Below this inver- 


KW" ,0 . tht of Lulhl ( C. A . 27, 

f H ° f r - hK 9 , . in a high- viscosity solv ent hav c 

n second dispersion inaddn to the d.spersion region at 


S ™ V e n nEthS - ^ C > nSC 7 f 

■?' l<ipcrs . ,on te£ ’° n 15 smaller than in the principal 


Electric breakdown in gases and to solid insulators. 
moiVv * pp . E’lebntsse exalt. Nalunt. 24, 70-129 
tiiyo|. ( A review. 

ft,?* 1 !!? 0115 chtmJcal constitution and dielectric 

» , P ’ Bull. soc. ehtm. Belg. 44, 167- 

<5(1935).— A review. 11,0, H,S, SO,, CO f , CS,. as well 
hnWftn m * ., ond /‘-^chlorobenzene and the 

,m "’Ecn acids are discussed. R. E.DeRight 

substances 11 * 1 ? P Stodfes* of*die^wi^^*lV ld r *J #ted 6,1 ^“8 molecuiar weights of 'sub stances" of hTglTboUtoE 
J n) O Rcinmuth 


sion temp, the viscosity curves nre convex to the temp 
avis; above it they arc concave to the temp. axis. In 
general, it seems that this inversion temp, bears a direct 
relation to the polarity of the mol and to the crit. temp 
J. W. Shipley 

The effect of dissociation on flame temperatures. L. 
Reingold. Choleur fir Ind. 16, 463-72(1035); cf. C. A. 
29, 6810*. — The reciprocal influence of the simultaneous 
dissoens. of 11,0 and CO, is formulated for combustion 
with insufficient, theoretical and excess air. 

. , , . . , ... H, A. Beatty 

A simple modification of Victor Meyer's method for 
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Tie experimental proof of the theory of the n 


* Cha- 
kon of state Vitold Jacyna Z Phynk 96, 119-20 
( 1935) — The new equation of state is applied to the erpll 
data of Hausen, Roebuck and Osier berg on air and A, 
also to the data of Kapitsa on He Proof ol the calc® of 
the inversion of the Joule-Thomson effect is briefly shown 
Air and A are similar to He as previously reported Tables 
are given stowing the im trsion point of the Joule -Thom- 
son effects in both air and A W George Parks 

A kinetic interpretation of the "inner effect " V 
Hjegovan Z PJijsti 97, 290-4(1925) —An interpreta- 
tion of the "inner effect” on the kinetic theory of an ideal 
gas B Swirles 

Expansion of alcohol and water Curt Luckow 
Pharm Ztntralhalle 76, 641-2(1935) — The phjs. data 
reported are essentially identical with those m Landolt- 
Bomstein W. O E 


1 CF>COsFt 1 1905. 10 70, 241.7. CH.CJCOjFt 1.1504, 
31 70, 2527; CHCl.COjFt 1.2S27. 31.34, 2S9 54, CCk- 
CO, Et 1 3830, 30S7, 326 1 ; CCl.F (at 15°) 1 499S, 19 09. 
192.2, CHBr, 2 8905, 41 Ol. 222 5, CBr.F 2 7649, 3! OR, 
232 4; CH.BrCHF, 1 81 G9, 27 02, 182 1; CHBr,CHF, 
2.3203. 31 CO. 228 7; CHF.CH.I 2.2259, 31.08, 2037, 
CHC1FCHCI, 1 5393, 29 96. 230 1; CH.CICHCI, 1 4405, 
33 57,222 9, PhF 1 0252.27.71,215 0, m-C»H*F»l 1572, 
, 25 93, 222 4, p-C.H.F, 1 1700C, 27 05, 222.35, m-C*H, 

! FMe 0 9074 , 27 97, 253 7, PhCF, 1.18S0, 23.39, 2702, 
PhCCli 1 3723, 38 03, 353 6 , trtfluoromethylcydoheiane 
1 0818, 22 44, 305 9 Consideration of all available data 
shows that atomic P's are not strictly const but may ei- 
hibit marked constitute e effects Recalcn of the atomic 
P for the normal primary aliphatic senes gives CH, 395, 
C8.3,H 15 8.F.2G 1, Cl 55 0, Dr C8 5. 1 90 0 Replace 
of H by halogen m mixed halides, esters and 


Surface tension and solvation H G Tne'schmann 3 matic compds gives P’s that may differ considerably 


Z pfostk Own B29, 328-34(1935) —Surface tension 
was measured at 22* by the mar. -bubble method for H,O p 
EtOH, Crfl,, herane, cyclohexane, BuOH and hexyl ale 
and also for bmary mixt with hexane, cyclohexane and 
QH, for soli ent From the results, certain conclusions 
could be drawn with regard to the surface activity and 
degree of solvation G M Murphy 

The refractive dispersion of eugenol and isoeugenol 


from those ealed from the foregoing values Xo correla- 
tion is shown between the parachor and other functions 
o! mol sol , and it appears that these are not similar func- 
tions of the same pbys property. H A Beatty 

Aluminum alkyl oxides and their ptrachors. Robert A 
Robinson and Douglas A. Peak. J. Pkyi. Chrm 39, 
1125-33(1935) — The following compds were prepd and 
their surface tensions and ds were detd.: A1 acetylace- 


G Thompson PJorm J. 134, 290(1935); cf Pickard 4 tonate, A1 Et acetoacetate, A1 diethyl malonale.Cr acetyl 
and Hunter, C A 17, 1949 —The Sellmeier equation * ‘ * ** J - *"** Vm *' 

(1871) can be resolved into an expression (I) for n at dif- 
ferent wave lengths, believed to be equal to another ex- 
pression (2) for the various wave lengths in which Xo *= 

2820 A and 2610 A , resp , for eugenol and isoeugenol 
To test the equality of (1) and (2), n was detd for eugenol 

and isoeugenol at 9 different wave lengths (CTOS to 4678 r — 

A ) and the results were inserted in (1). Calcn of the - found with the AI atkoxides is larger than that of . 
corresponding values in (2) gave results fairly’ equal for ethoxide E. J. Rosenbaum 

isoeugenol, but deviating for eugenol S W. * **■ ’ * •* ‘ .... 

Influence of the proximity of a solid wall on the consist- 
ency of viscous and plastic materials. IV R. K 
Schofield and G W Scott Blair. J. Pkys Chrm 39, 

973-81(1935) • — The rate of flow of an aq paste of BaSO, 
through tubes differing considerably both in radius and 
length was measured under a senes of pressure heads For 
tubes of the same radius, and under the same pressure 
gradient, the rate of flow is independent of the length of 
the tube From this it is concluded that, under the condi- 
tions of these expts , this material shows no progressive 
breakdown with time under shear, as suggested by Am- 
brose and Loomis (C.A.27, 5231) for bentonite For dif- 
ferent radii, however, curves for V/rR 1 against PRf2L 
were obtained, which, as previously recorded, do not coin- 
cide as they should 1/ at every point in the tube the veloc- 
ity gradient depends only on the shearing stress The 


acetonate and Al ethoxide, propoxide, isopropoxide, bnt- 
oxide, isobutoxide and ire-but oxide Sb ethoxide »>*> 
was studied The Al alkoxides do not have a simple 
structure and are unsuitable for parachor detn. Detns 
of mol wt indicate a fourfold polymen ration If singlet 
linkage formulations are assumed for the other Al compos , 
the atomic parachor of Alls 39 5 The parachor deficiency 


Linear thermal expansion of sodium tungstate between 
20* and 600* J B Austin and R. II H Pierce. P 
J Chem Physics 3 , 683-6(1935) — The linear thermal ex. 
pansion of anhyd Na,W0 4 was detd in the range 20-600 
with an interferometer (C. A. 27, 2077) Tbe results 
p “ Pt» J 1 + 53 194 (/ - 20)10-*] + 41,5(f - 20)* W*. 
M/f*» 17 73(1 -20)10"* + 13 83(1- 20)*1(T*. ’ " 


radius, and under the same pressure 6 17 73 X 10 - * + 13 83(1 — 20)10-*, a, •» 17.73 X 10~* + 

“■ -* 27 66 (1 -20)10-* The salt is tnmorpbous at atm prt‘- 

sure ‘Modification HI ts stable up to 585*, where “ 
changes to n with an increase in yol. of 17 4% Form ** 
is stable over a very short temp interval, and changes to 
KiiWOi I with a decrease in vol of 0 12% G M F 
Temperature dependence of the shearing strength “ 
glass rods Karl MrngelLoch. Z Physik 97, 46-W 
(1935) —Cylindrical glass rods were examd , tbe err* 5 
section being maintained const The temp dependent 


hypothesis previously advanced that the proximity of the 
wall of the tube causes a sheath of material to shear more 
easily than does the bulk of the material appears, there- 
fore, to be tbe only one so far advanced that accounts 
for the facts The case of BaSO, is particularly interest- 
ing because the particles art roughly cubic in form and 
the thickness of the modified layer is many times the av. 
particle diam. Harold Gershinowttz 


of the shear strength was measured between —190* a® 1 * 
545°. A relation is found between the values of the 
breaking strengths and the size of the mirror -like portion 
of the torn surface The theory is discussed S T 
The change in brittleness dunng the formation of cry* 
tals with increasing temperature G. Tammann and V> 
Muller. Z. onorg allgem. Chem 224, 184-212(1935) *■* 
The action of crystals on deformation is discussed »' 


. tiuuia 1705 U 1 DUWHZ . auc action oi crystals on oeiormaiion is mscu-»™ - 

The parachor V. Desreux Bull. sot. chtm Brig 44, length Tbe effect on rock salt is particularly stressed 


249-87(1935) — The parachor, P, cannot be taken equal 
to the mot vol at the temp where y = 1, because at that 
temp d, in tbe formula P ** — d), cannot be 

neglected Hence a comparison of values of P at equal 
values of y is possible only at low temps. Comparison 
at unequal valij of y may be uncertain, since the expo- 
nent in therelaVin-r *» K(D— d)* is not strictly const but 
for a large no o! compds over a 15-20* range is found tc 
vary from 1 3.1 to 4 8, the mean value being 3 8 The fol- 
lowing values of d, y (dynes/sq cm ) and P (accurate to 
Oi%), resp , were detd. at 20*: BuF 0 7763, 17 72. 
201-5. xer-BuF (at 15°) 0 7700, 16 93, 201 0, AmF 
0 < 905, 20 00, 241 4. C.H..F 0 8001. 21 83, 281 2, sec- 
20 - 30 ’ 279 7; CiHuF 0 8071, 23.20, 
r 3 . 1 .-?; CH.FCOiEt 1 0912, 29.35, 226.2. CHF,CO,Et 
1.1765, 24 60, 234.8, CHF,CH,Ac 1.2075. 27 13, 234 5. 


The method of prepn of flawless brittle crystals it - 
scribed. The dependence of etched figures on temp a® 0 
the effect of edge angles is noted Fractures in tbe differ 
ent planes of the crystal give characteristically differ!® 1 
fissures Pressure by means of a needle point on a surfaf* 
gives sectors of a cube face and pressure figures wbe” 
viewed by crossed xncols are obsen ed Effects of temp 
found to 9 and pressure are described also for galena, fluorspar, eat 
' ' ate, ice, quartz and diamond Some expts were m*°r 
with certain plastic easily melted org. compds to wdicb 
pressure was appbed They seem to fall into 3 
namely, (1) those forming thin layers with rounded edge*. 
(2) those having irregular boundaries with the intent" 
transparent and (3) those falling into an entirely op*8 ut 
powder Raymond H Lambert 

Thickness of the amorphous layer on polished metal* 
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H. G. Hopkins. Trans. Faraday Soe. 31, 1095-1101 
(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 3593 1 . — An was selected as a metal 
with which to work because interference with oxide films 
would be minimized. Electron diffraction patterns were 
made after successive removal of portions of the Beilby 
layer by sputtering The specimen, 1 cm. square, was 
ground smooth on 00 and 000 emery with The 

metal was ground finally with 0000 emery paper and it was 
then polished on clean chamois leather. Four min rub- 
bing on 0000 emery, 2 min. in each of 2 directions at right 
angles, with C»Hi as a lubricant, and a subsequent 15-m:n 
polish on chamois was sufficient to induce the polish layer 
Electron diffraction patterns alternating with sputtering 
showed the thickness of the Beilby layer to be about 30 
A. There is a gradual increase in crystal size below the 
polished surface and at 100 A. below the surface the crys- 
tals are still extremely small, about 5 to 6 atoms in the 
edge. H. A. Smith 

Molecular layers of fatty substances on metals J. J 
Tnllat and H. Motz Trans Faraday Soc. 31, 1127-35 
(1935). — On almost all electron diffraction photograms 
of metallic and org surfaces there appear reticular dis- 
tances among which are 4.20, 3 80, 3.0, 2 50, 2.35, 2.20, 
2 02, 1 87, 1 60, 1 76 A. as calcd. from diffraction rings 
Spot diagrams correspond to a rectangular lattice with 
sides of 4 80 and 7210 A. On a carefully prepd. Au film 
such diffraction effects are eliminated. If such a film is 
impregnated with paraffin wax rings appear that are identi- 
cal with those obtained from metallic films as well as from 
films of cellulose or polyoxymethylene Similar expts. 
were made with octadecane, stearic acid, tnsteann, ceryl 
ale , beeswax, cebacic add and oleic acid With the 
exception of the last two acids all of these compds. gave 
reticular distances that are included in the above Ust. It 
is concluded that all films and surfaces unless special pre- 
cautions are taken show diagrams corresponding to those 
of long-chain aliphatic compds. These diagrams gradu- 
ally disappear and are missing altogether if a single region 
is irradiated with electrons for several nun. The ortho- 
rhombic form of paraffin always appears after irradiation 
of the monoclmic form H. A. Smith 

Crystallization of thin metal films E. N. da C. An- 
drade. Trans Faraday Soc. 31, 1137-50(1935) —The 
polarizing microscope was used for examg. sputtered films 
of Ag and Au 50 atoms thick on glass. The microscopic 
method possesses 2 advantages over the electron diffraction 
method, viz (1) the microscope can delineate the distri- 
bution in space of the units which the electron beam de- 
tects, (2) the microscope gives certainly the crystal size. 
The Ag and Au films were heated at 250-280® and 400®, 
resp. After an hr. small sphenilitic crystals about 1 n 
acr(»s were found. Continued beating increased the no. 
of these sphemhtic centers but not then size. On further 
heating Ag films at temps, up to 350® the spheruhtes 
change to the usual crystal form of Ag with the (111) faces 
parallel to the glass surface. The crystals grow reluctantly 
in a direction perpendicular to this face. In building up 
these crystals the surrounding film is decreased m thickness 
. a 5. OT ? ,cb spheruhtes form is inversely propor- 

V V “f. 01 ,h ' Stas - ou"t, staf-guss, 

diamond and mica substrates yield the same results. The 
, |. slmllar but changes occur at about 
2”, higher, men films are contaminated with Hg the 

A « Particles (1-2 „) grown by slow reduc- 
Ee, . first Pawned this optically aniso- 
f ^gregauon. It appears that when An and 
, e bro Hfht together by stow diffusion the first 
,S i he spheruhtic aggregation . The discus- 
m Sit PSP .? bnngs , out some doub ' as to the validity, 
U) of calling the initial particles spheruhtes and (21 of 
assuming the sputtered film to be monocryst. H. A S 
Ophcal research on evaporated metal layers L. S 
i^I“- £“«• F^aday Soc. 31, 1158-66(1935).—' The 
measurements of optical tr ansmiss ivity and 

of metalLc *-.■ 


1 tenal is illuminated homogeneously from all sides, the 
ratio of the intensity reflected within a solid angle, do a, in 
a direction A to the intensity incident within an equal solid 
angle (is equal) to the total reflectivity for direction A. 
This makes necessary only one measurement of the re- 
flected intensity The method may be used for the study 
of the transition points in metals. H. A. Smith 

Validity of Drude's optical method of investigating trans- 

- parent films on metals. Leif Tronstad. Trans. Faraday 

2 Soc. 31, 1151-8(1935).— The optical method of Drude for 
examn. of thin transparent films and of the assumptions 
on which the method is based are reviewed. The validity 
and applicability of the method for a wide range of surface 
problems are discussed The limitations are not yet 
thoroughly investigated, but considering the disadvantages 
of other methods for the examn of thin surface films, the 
optical method deserves wider attention by investigators 

3 of surface problems H. A. Smith 

The oxidation of metals II Copper, brass, aluminum 
brass, aluminum bronze, magnesium and some magne- 
sium alloys G D Preston and L L. Bircumsbaw. 
Phd. Mag 20,706-20(1935), cf C A 29, 2813*.—' The 
structure of thin oxide layers was studied by electron dif- 
fraction The oxide film formed on pure Cu m air or O 
at temps up to 183“ consists of CujO crystals with a (111) 
plane parallel to the pohshed surface Repeated oxida- 

4 tion and reduction produced a surface that consisted of 
many very small crystals oriented at random. No evi- 
dence of CuO was found With brasses of various compos 
it was found that small amts, of As had no effect on 
the results AI inhibits the formation of Cu,0 on the 
surface at lower temps , probably by the formation of a 
film of Al s Oi At 400® all the samples showed lines re- 
sembling those of ZnO ZnO and Cu»0 existed as sep 

« phases Pure Mg and alloys of Mg with Mn, Za, Cd, Cu 
and Al were studied. In all cases, even when the Mg con- 
tent was very small, the surface of the metal oxidized at 
400® consisted of cubic MgO. At lower temps, the spectra 
could not be interpreted. The nature of the orientation 
of thin films is discussed E J. Rosenbaum 

Inner adsorption in salt crystals. Nature of the inclu- 
sion of zinc sulfide in copper sulfide.' D. Balarev Z 
anal. Chem. 102, 408-11(1935). — It is shown by expts 

6 that the copptn. of ZnS by CuS is a typical case of inner 

adsorption and not one of postpptn. as Kolthoff and 
Pearson assumed (C A. 26, 1851). W. T. H. 

Grain changes in polymorphous conversion. G. Tam- 
mann and W. Boehme. Z anorg all gem. Chem. 223, 
365-8(1935). — Discussion of the change in grain sue and 
number when a substance undergoes a change from one 
crystal form to another. The number of grains per unit 
area increased from 4 to 70 during the conversion of KNOi 

7 at 120® ; from 2 to 36 for NH4NO1 at 87® ; and from 10 to 
175 for Agl at 145°. The number decreased from 7 to 4 
for AgNO» at 160“ and from 2 to 1 lor TIN O, at 72 8°. 

Arthur A. Vernon 

Inner potentials of crystals and the electron diffraction. 

V. E. Lashkarev. Trans. Faraday Soc 31, 1081-95 
(1935). — The difficulties encountered m the detn. of inner 
potentials by electron diffraction methods are discussed 

8 at length. Most of the present difficulties with fine struc- 

tureand "prohibited” maxima may be eliminated mathe- 
matically by further development of wave mechanics 
along the lines set down by Bethe (C. A 23, 332) and 
Morse (C. A. 24, 5604). H A. Smith 

The mechanism of ionic motion in solid electrolytes. 

W. Schottky. Z.physik. Chem B29, 335-55 (1935) —The 
theory of elec. cond. of solids of Jost (cf . C A . 27, 4457) 
is discussed. The method used there for estg. the abs 

9 value of the conen. of empty spaces m the crystal lattice 
is not exact enough A few qual conclusions can be 
drawn. Tbe alk. earth oxide lattices are also assumed to 
conduct iomcally by a mechanism of empty spaces. The 
variation in the anodic and cathodic cond in alkali halides 
is due not to different nos. but to different mobility of the 
two kinds of empty spaces. If the vapor pressure of the 
metallic component is raised, at first a decrease and then, 
with further increase in the vapor pressure, an increase in 
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the total value of tin. electrolytic coisd tal.es place Llee- 
trotuc cond of all earth lialides now can be cakd serm- 
einpincally and on approach to the fundamental theory 
«et ms possible G M Murphy 

Internal and superficial conductivity of cuprous oxide. 
Leon Dubar Compt rend 201, SS3-5(I935), cf. C. A. 
29, 40S6’ — Comparison of the cond ol a rod and plate o! 
Cu 0 before and after drying over P,0* shows this to de- 
pend on both the internal (<0 and superficial (u) cond , 
the Utter alone being affected by adsorbed moisture In 
similar fashion u for a dried sample was reduced to '/« of 
its initial value after slight attach with dil HiPO, followed 
bv washing and drying C A Silberrad 

The temperature dependence of the electro-optical 
Kerr effect of nitrobenzene at the transition point W. 

1 h rzog Z Phystk 97. 233-11(1935) —No discontinuity 
in the Kirr const could be detected as the temp passed 
through the tVolfkc Mazur transition point (C A 26, 
2T5S) D Sw tries 

Displacement of the Curie point due to tension E 
Englcrt Z Phystk 97, 94-0(1935} — A displacement of 
the Cunt point was found for a wire under tension by Ray- 
Chaudhun (C A 26,3154), this was in contradiction to 
the expts of Adams and Green (C A. 25, 5S0G) In the 
present expts no effect was detected, it can certainly be 
no more than >/« that found by Ray-Chaudhun 

B Swules 

The atomic factor of zinc Cecilia Mossin Kotin and 
Jose Losada A nates toe espail. Jit qulm 33 , 597-001 
1 1935) — The scattering factor of Zn is detd , the first 
obtained from an element belonging to the hexagonal sys- 
tem The photometric method was used to measure the 
intensities of the reflections, according to which the curve 
of relative values is drawn. Intensity of the (101) re- 
flection of Zn is compared to intensity of the (200) re- 
flection of NaCl, and for sin B/\ = 0.234,/i, — 31 0, which 
permitted the curve ol the exptl values to be drawn 
Comparison of the exptl with the theoretical curve shows 
a greater slope for the first, and 2 undulations not found 
in the latter E M Symmes 

Fine structure of x-r«y absorption edges in close-packed 
cubic and tlose-patked hexagonal crystal lattices D 
Coster Phystco 2, 605-10(1935) —The fine structure of 
x-ray absorption edges was compared for Ca and Ti of 
cubic and hexagonal close packing, resp. By reducing the 
distances of the max and mm absorption for Tt by a 
factor (2 91/3 97)*, corresponding to the distances ol 
neighboring atoms in the 2 structures, the Ca and Ti curves 
are found identical Likewise curves for a- and «-brass 
are identical after reduction to a common distance between 
atoms Thus the positions of the edges in the spectrum 
are found the same, however, there still ate typical dif- 
ferences in the form of the max and min due to the differ- 
ence in lattice B. J C van der Ilocven 

The law of the points of fusion and the lattice bonds 
Robert Forrer Ann phys [11], 4 , 202-69(1935) — 
Continuing previous work on the Curie point, F. shows 
that m ps of ordinary metals obey the same law as that 
detg the Curie points, namely T — Fy/H, where F 
is a coast, close to 300° and N is the no of "contacts” 
attributed to the atom. These contacts are interpreted 
as representing contacts between the external electron 
orbits of neighboring atoms, these orbits forming an 
‘ electronic lattice *’ Moms Muskat 

Lattice constant of galena determined with a new x-ray 
spectrometer Evald von Zeipel. Arktv Mol Astron 
byssk 25A, No 8, IS pp (1935) — By precision methods 
developed in Siegbahn's laboratory tbc Ag Ka line was 
measured in the first four orders of reflection from the 
cube > ace °* a selected galena crystal Results are 2d- = 
5923 34 X U at 18% and J/X* - 8 0 X 10'* (X in A , 4 =■ 
' ~ *)• The latter agrees well with the theoretical value 
* ™ X 10“* based on the measured d «• 7.82. The half- 
width of the first-order line, 5 6% show ed the crystal used 
to be of good quality. C. D. West 

° ., eteRCcs in lattice constants. G. Wassermann 
ileiallsnrtschafi 14, 813-15(1935) —A review of recent 
ultralure Thirteen references C E. Macfartane 


i Crystal structure of silver azide Marc Bassiire 
Combi, rend. 201, 735-7(1935). — AgNi »9 orthorhombic 
with a 5 5S, 5 5 93, c6 04 A , d 4 81, 4 mols latheunit 
cell, space group I’JJ — Ibom. The structure closely 
resembles those of KNi and RbNi (Hendricks, et ol , 
C A. 20, 318; Gunther, el at , C. A. 24. 2930), being 
ionic and consisting of alternate planes parallel to (100) 
of Ag and N» ions, the latter being linear with N-N - 
9 1.18 A. , C. A. Silberrad 

The crystal structures of rubidium and amm onium fluo- 
borates J. L Hoard and Virginia Blair. J. Am. Chem 
Soe. 57, 19S5-8(1935).— X-ray data show orthorhombic 
units of structure RbBFi, o> 9.07, bo “ 5 CO, — 7 23 
A. and for Nil, Br., o» - 0 06. 6p - 5 64 and e* ~ 7.23 A 
In the latter there is some evidence for the existence of H 
bonds between N and F. L W. Elder 

The crystal structure of hexagonal silver Iodide Luid- 
3 say llelmholz. J. Chem Physics 3, 740-7(1935) — From 
oscillation data, a structure is assigned to hexagonal Agl 
at room temp, in which the Ag atoms are distributed at 
random among 4 positions tetrahedrally surrounding the 
ideal position in the wurtzite structure. Previous work 
is discussed, and evidence favoring this structure is pre 
sented At liquid-air temps the structure approximates 
ctosely that of wurtzite with the Idea] parameter value of 
1/8 Phys characteristics of Agl are discussed in relation 
* to the proposed structure. G. M. P 

A study of the molecular structure of dilodoethane 
Iodine bond resonance and the molecular structure of 
duodoethylene Molecular packing In their crystal lattices 
Harold I*. Klug J. Chem Physics 3, 747-53(1935), 
cf C A. 29, 7731'— From data obtained by an jr ay 
study of the crystal structure of (CH t I}| and frant-Cm 
CHI the positions of the I atoms m the crystal cells were 

5 located. I band resonance is discussed and a factor of 

0 92 of the length of the longer bond proposed for evaluat 
mg the interatomic distance for any resonating bond On 
the basis of the concepts of tetrahedral C bonds, bond reso 
nance, Pauling’s normal covalent bond radii, etc , rea- 
sonable mol models for these compds. were predicted 
Comparison of these with the x-ray data showed that the 

1 I distances agree excellently with certain I-I distances 
within the crystal cells, thus locating the mols within the 

6 cells These models together With Mack’s concept of the 

atomic domain radius of atoms in crystals permitted a 
consideration of the packing of the mols, in the crystal 
lattice, thus locating the atomic coordinates ol the Can® 
II atoms in the cell The domain radu were: I = 1 9i A • 
II — 1223 A. The resulting mol packing explains an a 
agrees excellently with observed phys. properties ol the 
two crystals. G XI. F 

The dynamic theory o! the diamond lattice. HI The 
dLamond-graphite transformation N. S Nagendra Nath 
Proc. Indian Acad Set 2A, 143-52(1935); cf. C A. 2». 
57)4 * — Tie !nss!omahon is explained by a general 
application of dynamics to crystal lattices. At a certain 
temp the diamond lattice attains us max energy * nd 
then passes over to that of gTaphite. Calcn. of this temp 
from energy relationships agrees with exptl detns The 
theory also agrees with the ealed. energies of Lasareff. cl 
8 C A. 29, 6133*. R. E DeRigbt 

Formation of new nuclei in crystallization. I. P B ‘ 
pendence cf the time of incubation on the deformation 
and the heating conditions M. O. Korafel’d. J. ExpJ 
Theorel. Phys (U. S S R ) 5, 556-62(1035).— K. dis- 
cusses the concepts- speed of formation of centers, rt- 
crystu wave and tendency toward recrystn. Al wires 
tempered at 410° were deformed by tension, and allowea 
to recrystallize at 300*. For samples deformed 4 5, o 0 
" and 7 0%, the speeds of nuclei formation are not linear 
functions of time or degree of deformation but increase 
more rapidly than linearly with time and deformation 
The linear speed of the growth of nuclei is greater for smal- 
ler deformation and falls rapidly and linearly with time 
F. H. Rathmarji 

The adsorption of methane by coal. J. Bartlett Sutton 
and Earl C. II. Davies. J. Am. Chem Soc. 57, 17S5-J 
(1935) —The adsorption of CH, by coal was measured » 
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and 21 60- at pressure up to about 1 atm. 1 Tto surface potent, als o! the poljnmr S'™ 1 me to 400-30 

■ ■ v - • - •«-- mv., although the surface d. of the polar groups is only 

i/, to */» that of stearic acid type Elms, which give com- 
parable potentials. The contribution of each polar group 
is, therefore, considerably greater than that of the dipole 
of the vertically oriented stearic acid mol. The surface 
potential of a condensed film increased about 13% less 
rapidly than the surface d. of the dipoles. G. M. P. 

Colloidal chemical study of systems of three liquid com- 
ponents. I The colloidal behavior of critical mixtures 
of three liquids Naoyasu Sata and Osamu Kimtira 
Bull Chem Soc Japan 10. 400-20(103:.) — Systems con- 
sisting of conductivity IIjO as one component (A), C|H|, 
C.H.Me, C«H,E t, C«H,C1, C.H 4 NOj, C.H*NHj, o-xylene, 
m-xylene, p-xylene, cyclohexane, n -pentane, n-hexanc, 
CCU CHCli, CS,, chloroethylene and Et,0 for component 
B and MeOH, CtOH, PrOff, im-PrOH and Me, CO for 


10 94", 17 .( ‘ ana a-* W at prcssuie-s uy .w 
The results agree with the Freundhch equation. The 
heat of adsorption cakd. from the adsorption data is 
about 5000 cals per mol of CH, P- II. Emmett 
Densities of adsorbed gases I Carbon dioxide on 
charcoal. Thos De Vries J. Am. Chem. Soc 57, 
1771—1(1935). — By using He as an inert gas the d of ad- 
sorbed CO, on C detd. at SO" was found to he in the range 
0.S5 to 0 91. From the exptl. results together with an g 
curve ealed. according to Poland's theory it was 
shown that He did not penetrate the CO, layer when its 
d was more than 0 00 g. Per ml 1* II Emmett 
The sorption of dimethyl ether on alumina J. Ed- 
wards and O. Maass Can. J Research UB, 133-0 
(1935), cf C. A 28,1s 1 , 29, 3b94‘ —The sorption of 
Me-0 on alumina was investigated at pressures from 0 5 
to 52 atm , the cnt. pressure, over the temp range 


135\ The' results are comparable to those for the propyl- 3 component C, were studied The presence of a colloidally 


dispersed phase was shown by a bluish opalescence in the 
Tyndall cone in the systems contg the cyclic compds , 
CCU, CHC1, and CS- with the a cs , but those contg. 
pentane, hexane, EtjO and Me, CO did not show this 
effect , this indicates some relation between chem struc- 
: and the formation of emulsions The most stable 

_ emulsions were obtained with the 2 systems contg. C«H, 

the pores except at high relative pressures The increase with MeOH and EtOH The opalescent range for the 
in crit temp, of such a liquid must be exceedingly great * system CUH,-EtOH-H,0 is shown on a triangular diagram 


ene, Al-O, system. No discontinuity in the sorption a 
companies the transition of sorbate from vapor to gas at 
the cnt temp , this differs from the prenous results for 
the liquid-to-gas change. The initial stages of the sorp- 
tion involve the formation of a ummol la) er followed, with 
increasing pressure, by a multtmol layer of increasing 
depth It is unlikely that condensation to liquid occurs in 


ro account for the continuous form of the isobars up 
135°. J. W. Shipley 

Effect of temperature on selective adsorption by silica 
gel from binary mixtures M R Aswathacaraj ana Rao 
J Indian Chem Soc 12,371-5(1935) — The variation of 
selective adsorption with temp was measured, SiO, gel 
was used with CUHr-CjHn, nOH-C«IU and CiII»N-H-0 


mists over an entire range of conens It was found that 5 ElOH and H-0 


by a space between 2 branches of the curve, called an 
island The temp range in which the emulsion is stable 
was also detd for this system, and the resp increases in 
vol of the 11,0 and C,Hi layers were measured, this 
showed that H,0 has the greater attraction for the EtOH. 
The bluish opalescence is due to a dispersed phase Con- 
sisting principally of C«H« in a dispersion medium of 


the selectivity (apparent adsorption) decreases with a nse 
in temp By plotting sclectiv ity against the equil conen 
by the selectively adsorbed component, U- and S-shaped 
curves were obtained The equation S = C, (AV*i + <*>/Ti 
- m') where m’ is the wt of the mut adsorbed by 
1 g. of the gel was derived for a U-shaped curve, which 
indicates that selectivity decreases with nse in temp The 
equation applies to dil. solns. only and can be used for S- 


E R Rushton 


Measurement of colloid-osmotic pressure by Krogh and 
Nakazawa’s method Hiroshi Nagaoka J Btochem 
(Japan) 22, 351-66(1935) — Equilibration of the colloid- 
osmotic pressure requires at least 24 hrs Also the expt! 
error of the detn decreases as the reading at equil U 
taken The pressure is proportional to the abs temp , 
which confirms the earlier findings of Imat The colloid- 
osmotic pressure decreases more rapidly than the conen , 


shaped curves if these are considered as being made up of 6 the relation between the values being expressed by the 


2 U-shaped curves each representing the selectivity of one 
of the components. TVben C, is const., the variation of 
m' with temp, is comparatively small, and for small values 
of C, a straight line should be obtained when log 5 is 
plotted against l/7\ a prediction verified by the exptl. 
findings. C. R Addinall 

Surface potential differences of ummolecular films of 
fatty acids. Yohei Yamaguchi and Saburo Mizuno 
Bull. Chem Soc. Japan 10, 453-64(1935) —See C A 29, 7 use of 
o' IS 1 . G. G 

Unimolecular films of molecules which he flat on the 
surface of water. I Surface pressures and potentials of 
films of long molecules : Polymers of u-hydroxydecanoic 
d, Harkins, Everett F Carman and Herman 


E. Ries, Jr. J. Chem Physics 3 , 092-8(1935).— Film 
pressures and surface potentials were measured for a series 


general formula P =* aTC/{ 1 — bQ, where P, Cand T 
are the pressure, colloid conen. and abs temp , resp , 
while a and b are consts , which are detd. empirically 
S. Morgulis 

Studies in electroendosmosis. VII. Some measure- 
ments with nonjqu ecus liquids and high voltages Har- 
old P. Dakin, Fred Fairbrother and Alfred E Stubbs 
7 J Chem Soc 1935, 1229-33; cf C. A. 29, 4649’.— By 
use of an improved app with photographic recording, the 
rate of electroendosmosis of 9 ales and ethers through a 
Jena Gerate glass diaphragm is found to increase linearly 
with the potential at low voltages and more than linearly 
at high voltages up to 6000 v. per cm The flow rate be- 
comes const, within 0 002 sec. after the application of po- 
tential. H. A. Beatty 

The electrical conductance of colloidal solutions at iugh 

u ~ — JT ■ J ” — > Fricke Phys 

—Measurements 


nr i.,,— , me cictoicai conductance or couoiaai soiunans ar me. 

ot unear Ml^mws of ^hydroxydecanoic acid. With mol. s frequencies. Howard J. Curtis and Hugo Fncke Phys 
‘ The "ids are oriented parallel to Rer. 48, 775(1935) ; cf. C. A. 29 , 5710- —Measurements 
J 4 03?n % J d fol ™, of t )£ Ha r U ? s an * J iscber of e!«- cond. were made on colloidal solns at frequencies 
in Die nri^dure ^ ^ mod ^ cat , 10n up to 16 *°°° kc P CT sec At higher frequencies there is 
m me procedure was the use of two radioactive Po elec- a use in mnrl g,«vvi a j— 


, . - . - — Jf two radioactive Po elec- 

trodes over the film. The pressure-area relations show 
that the area per mol. in the condensed films is nearly 
proportional to the mol. wt. and that the compressibility 
ol the films is large The film d . is lowest for the polymers 
of smallest mol. wt. The films are not very sensitive to 
changes in On. but on changing from an acid to an alk. 
substrate the films in the expanded state give higher mol. 
areas at given pressures, and the pressures for film col- 
afe f on , Sld ^ ably h, S her - T^ '««cal cross section 
of the mols lies between 19.4 and 19 9 sq A , nearly the 
as horizontal cross section of Vertically oriented 
n °m,£,f. S , S !!. a i n ? differences between films with 
e tabulated 


perpendicular and with parallel orientation a 


a rise in cond. assoed. with a small decrease in dielec 
const. Measurements were made on powd glass and 
laobn suspended in KCI, mineral oil in Na oleate, and 
colloidal solns of Al.O,, V,Oi , starch and gelatin (at jts 
isoelec, point). The conen. of the KCI was varied to give 
sp. conductances of 10" 1 to 10~* mho/cm. with no ap- 
preciable change in the cond. -frequency curves. The 
aged VjO* soln showed a marked increase in the high- 
frequency conductances. Most of the frequency -cond 
curves show a sharp change in their rate of increase be- 
tween 500 and 2000 kc per sec. This increase in cond 
of suspensions and colloidal solns is probably due to an 
effect of the -ame type as the Debye-Falkenhagen effect 
in strong electrolytes (C 4 22, 2705), the static forces 
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between charges on the colloidal particles and those in ' 
the adjacent portion of the continuous phase produce, 
in an external field of low frequency, an interference with 
the displacement of the ions of the continuous phase, which 
disappears at high frequencies Soils show similar in- 
creased cond of high-frequency radio waves (Strutt, 
hJek Nach Ted 7, 3S7(1930), Teldman, Froc. Inst. 
Rad Eng 21, 704(1933), Smith-Rose, J. Inst Elect. 
Fng London 75, 221(1934)} G. M. P. , 

Highly polymerized compounds CXV1I The classi- 
fication of colloids H Staudmger Bee. 6SB, 16S2-91 
(1935), cf C A 2P, 7I35‘ — Colloids may be classified 
either as globular colloids (sphero-colloids) or as fiber 
colloids (linear-colloids). The former form only slightly 
mscous solns which follow Einstein’s formula (cf. follow- 
ing abstr ) up to relatn ely high concns (5%) , and deviate 
only slightly up to 10% The viscosity is independent of 


Distances between colloidal particles in iridescent strati 
of some feme oxide sols Wilfned Heller. Cotnpt. rend 
201,831-3(1935); cf. C A. 24,2029 ; 29, 5330 1 .— The dis- 
tance, tf, between the layers of tactoids which produce by 
interference the iridescent colors in sols of Fe,0, prepd 
under certain conditions by hydrolysis of s olas of FcC h 
is given by the equation <f •» (tk — 2iiV«I — cos fa)/ 
2\7„5 — cos’a, where d, is the thickness of the tact cud 
assumed const , X wave length of light, k order of color, 
a inclination of incident beam, n , and n , are refractne in- 
dexes of the tacloid and liquid, resp Such distances were 
detd for solns of TeClj of (initial) concn. (e) 0 040S- 
0 062S Jf, after periods (I) of KMG95 days For t const 
<f is a max. (2000-3000 A.) for approx c - 0 05 if, for 
c const d increases with time, but with some indication of 
a max between 190 and 243 days and subsequent decline 
The changes are consistent with slow increase in charge of 


the sphere Size, for a given concn. The t^ns. oheythe 3 th( . partl( f les rcsu i tmg fr0 m mCTcaS e in concn of II 


Ilagen-Poisemlle law To this group belong most lyo- 
phobic colloids or suspensoids The fiber colloids form 
solns that do not obey Einstein's formula, the viscosity 
increases rapidly with concn and with length of fiber 
(sue of particle) Highly viscous solns form gels. These 
solns do not obey the Hagen-Poiscuille law. Lyophihc 
colloids (emulsoids) belong to this group Fiber col- 
loids have much greater surface than globular colloids of 


through slow continuing hydrolysis C. A Silberrad 
The properties of silver halides peptized in gelatin by 
supersonic waves H. \V. Dangera Z. Fhyuk 97, 34- 
45(1935). — The photographic behavior of peptued ernul 
sions that are mechanically produced by high-frequency 
sound waves only, is examd The properties of the emul 
affected by heat treatment. The effects of vary- 


and hlfcr ,n all properties assoed with large * «»* binding materials upon the grain and on the character 
surface Most inorg colloids are globular; the silicic tbe emulsions are studied Under suitable conditions 
• • - •• • • - ■ the sensitivity and the color sensitivity can be made 

very high The importance of the surface state of the 
Ag halide grains before the addn. of the gelatin is discussed 
in relation to npenmg. S. Tolansty 

The chemical andphysical characteristics of water of 
" I. Hydrates containing up to three mole 


acids are linear. Org colloids arc classified as macro- 
mol , held together by covalent bonds, and as micelles, 
which consist of simple mots, held together by van dcr 
Waals’ forces Doth macromols and micelles may be 
either spbero- or linear-colloids CXVHI. Viscosity m- 
vestigahons on organic sphere- and lmear-e olio ids. H. crystallization 


Staudmger and E. Huseraann Ibid 1G91-7.— The Em- 5 cules of water. Luigi Passenm. Gass ckim ttol 65,502- 


l viscosity formula, q, — 1 + 0 025 e/s. where v> 
the relative viscosity of the soln , c the concn and s 
the d of the solute, holds for S sols as well as for true 
solns. of sugars and polyalcs. with approx spherical mols 
The emulsification of a monomeric styrol by Na oteate 
results w a polymeric styrol latex (similar to rubber latex) 
in which the polystyrol particles are spherical and obey 

Einstein's formula The polystyrol may be pptd. from — .«— - — — - r ,. - 

the latex and then redissolved by C,H» in the form of 6 1 83 (cf. Hettner, C. A. 13, 1559, Slcator and Phelps. 


11(1935) — The present paper begins a systematic invcsti 
gallon of the infrared absorption of the IIiO of crystn in 
inorg. and org compds The infrared absorption spectra 
between approx. 1 -30 and 2 si of 8 compds. were detd 
with an app already described (cf. C A. 27, 4S01) and 
with a technic which is described in detail The following 
data gi\ e the compds. examd. and the wave lengths of the 
of their 2 bands (in »i): water vapor (I), 1^*- 


fibers The viscosity of the fiber solns. does not follow 
Einstein's formula, the sp viscosity of a 1% soln of the 
fiber being 1000 tunes greater than that for the latex. 
Similar differences are obtained between the viscosities of 
emulsions of vinyl acetate and vinyl butyrate, and those 
of the corresponding MejCO solns L E. S 

The structural viscosity of solutions of high polymers 


C. A. 19, 3218). liquid water (U) at 18\ 1.443, 1 930 (d 
Collins, C A. 17, 684, Dreisch, C. A 19. 779), u* 
(HI), 1.474, 1 970 (cf. Saunders, Johns Hopkins Unir 
Circ. 18, No. 180,58(1899); Bode, C. A. 4, 274), (COr 
NH,),H,0 (IV), 1 385, 1 828, HO s CCH,C(COiH)- 
(OH)CH»CO,H H|0 (V). 1 3S0, 1 832, <CO,H)i.2H-0 
(VI), 1 4G8, 1 907; BaCI, .211,0 (VII). 1 475, ' 


J Coumou . Chem IVeekblad 32, 420-9(1935) —Liquids , CaSO, 2H,0 (VUl),’l.42C, 1 904; KjFe(CN), 311,0 (B>- 
have structural viscosity if the rate of flow m capillaries 7 1 412, 1 881: AcONa 31i,0 (X), 1 470, 1 90S, (AcO)r 
is not proportional to the pressure and the viscosity de- *" ~ * *" 1 " ““ " 1 ' 

creases with pressure. The Hess viscometer was used 


Pb3li,0 (XI), 1 474, 1 970.’ Tor ’iV and V the 
bands correspond to those of water in the vapor state 
for VI, VII, X and XI they are almost the same as those d 
We; and ior VELI and IX they occupy intermediate p* 1 
tions The coincidence m the positions suggests that in 
the 1st group the 11,0 of crystn has a mol structure analo- 
gous to that of water vapor, i e , simple 11,0 mols , intic 
2nd group to that of ice , i e , dimer (11,0), or trimer 
(HiO)i mols , and in the 3rd group to a mixt. of the diner 
ent types of mols To test this theory, a mixt of compds , 
the absorption bands of which differ approx the same a* 
those of 1 and III were examd , viz , C,H, and hexane, 
a 1*1 mixt. of them, in the range of 1-2 /, C,H« showed 
bands with maxima at 1.175, 1 419 and 1 704 it 
comte, Le spectre i nfrarouge, 1928, 215, C A. 22, 43SJL 
hexane at 1.228, 1 439 and 1.778 (cf. Ellis, Phys Rf 

„ . - w. - ...u, »izc. - 48(1924)). The mixt. showed bands at 1.198, 1 430 ana 

ooms with structural viscosity have considerably higher 1 741, compared with theoretical values of 1 200, * 
v 5 SC0 ?‘?r values, a 0 5% carobui soln. has a viscosity and 1.739 it, resp These results support the theory th** 
20% gum arable soln the HiO of crystn in compds such as VW and Q 

v- __ , , B. J C. van der Hoeven composed of different kinds of mols. A similar tbeo^ 

of solutions of substances of high molecular of nonhomogeneous 11,0 of crystn in hydrated salts has 
■»<t J- Marchfcwska Prtem- been advanced by several investigators to explain tn 

•A review with more than 85 varying behavior of the several mols of H,0 of crysra 
A C 7 dtinng dehydration II Hydrates containing more tn 


det. the effect Structural viscosity is found in gelatin 
teas 'yb 1 %; In 4% s'larc’n solns it is louud provided 
the soln has not been heated more than 2 hrs. at 122"; 
alter 30 min at 15o® there is no longer any structural vis- 
cosity. Com dextrin shows slight structural viscosity; 
coned, sucrose or glucose solns. do not. Of plant ma- 
terials carobm soln (0 5%), tragacanth soln. (0 5%) and 
linseed mucilage show the effect, gum arabic (20%), 
cashew gum (30%) do not; pectin soln. (4%) and lichenm 
soln (5% m dil alk ) do slightly. No structural viscosity 
is found in solns. of phenol-formaldehyde resins, but 
polystyrene (tetrahn soln 2%) does show it if the polymer 
isprepd. at low temp ( 100°) in the absence of O, and H,0 

The conclusion is that structural viscosity is found only 

“t 1 * u 5 " 18 ,on? stretched particles of a min size. 9 48(1924)). 
^ "* “ iral viscosity have considerably higl • 

equal to tha^of a 
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three molecules of water. Ibid. 511-17 —The absorp- 
tion bands between approx. 1.30 and 2 p of 10 more hy- 
drated salts were measured. The following data give the 
comnds. examd., and the wave lengths (m p) of the 
iMnm3 of the 2 bands: NaN'lLHPOi 4H s O, 1.451, 
1 941- CuSO, 5HjO, 1.465, 1.0G0; MoSO. 511,0. 1 464, 
1 058; Na^O, 511,0, 1 464, 1.953; NiSO,.(NTW,SO. - 
tiHiO (I), 1 470, 1.971; ZnSO, (NH,)jSO« 011,0 (II), 
1.471, 1 973; MgSO. 7H,0, 1 450, 1.955, NiSO. 711,0. 
1.460, 1 958, ZnSO, 7H,0, 1.459, 1.957; Na,B,0, 10H,O. 
1.453, 1.943; Na,SO t 10H,O. 1 462, 1 9G4, Na-CO, - 
1011,0, 1.466, 1.965; A1,(S0,), 18H.0, 1 443, 1.930, 

K* SO, Al,(SO.)» 2411,0 (ID). 1.473, 1 970. K,SO,- 
Cr, (SO,), .2411,0 (IV), 1 471. 1 973; (NH,),SO, Te,- 

( SO,), .2411,0 (V), 1 474, 1.977 As in the previous work 
(cf. above), some of the hydrates (I. H, III, IV and V) 
give evidence of contg 11,0 of crystn in the same form 
as ice; in the other salts, the H*0 of crystn ts probably 
a mixt. of mob like those in tcc and in water vapor. 

C C. Davis 

The chemical and physical characteristics of the water 
contained in colloidal substances. I An Investigation 
of some organic colloids Luigi Passenni Core, chtm 
tlal. 6S, 518-28(1935), cf preceding abstr — Tbe infra- 
red absorption spectra between approx 0.8 and 2 p of C 
hydrophilic colloids (3 gels and 0 sols) were examd by the 
same method as before. The following data give the sub- 
stances examd and the wave lengths (in p) of the maxima 
of the bands water (at 18"), 1 203, 1.443, 1 930, agar- 
agar gel (3%) 1.250, 1 472, 1.973, starch (30% sol) — , 
1 443, 1 930, idem (40% sol) — , 1 448, 1 937. %dtm (50% 
sol) — , 1 460, 1 950, tdem (60% sol) — , 1.465, 1 957. 
egg albumin (natural) (I) 1 210, 1 4.54, 1 940. , dtm (10% 
sol) — , 1 443, 1 930, idem (20% sol) — , 1 443, 1 930, 
idem (30% so!) — , 1 443, 1 930, idem (40% sol) (II) — , 
1.450, 1 937; idem (60% sol) (III) — , 1 455. 1 912, dex- 
trin (30% sol) — , 1.443, 1.930, idem (40% sol) — , 1 443, 
1.930; gum arable (30% sol) — , 1 443, 1 930, idem (40% 
sol) — , 1 443, 1.9 30, tdem (60% sol) (IV) — . 1 460, 
1 945 The spectra of all the substances contain tbe indi- 
vidual bands of tbe water present In the gels the bands 
are displaced considerably, viz., up to approx. 0 05p t 
toward greater wave lengths with respect to the bands of 
pure water. The greater the conen. of a gnen substance 
the greater is this displacement, and at a given concn the 
displacements vary among the individual substances. 
There is a certain parallelism between the extent of this 
displacement and certain phys. properties of the colloid, 
e. g , its rigidity, but no explanation can be offered for 
this parallelism. In the sob the bands arc displaced no- 
ticeably (0 01-0 02 p) toward greater wave lengths only 
for sols with relatively high viscosities, viz., I, II, HI and 
Tv. In an analogous way to the HjO of crystn. in hydrated 
inorg. salts (cf. preceding abstr ), this behavior of colloids 
may depend on the fact that the mol. compn. of their water 
diners from the mol. compn. of pure water. The direc- 
tion of the displacements indicates that there is an increase 
m the no of mob. of the type of those m tee, i. e. (H,0)» 
or (iWji. In gels this increase is greater than m sob. 
1 he hypothesis that a colloidal substance forms, with the 
dispersing medium, labile compds similar to solvates must 
De discarded, both because w the present work there was 
no diflerence in the intensity of the bands of the colloids 
and that of pure water, and because with changes in the 
concn of the colloids there would have been no displace- 
ments such m those observed H. An investigation of 
,hd 

«£s used as before. The range was approx . 1 .30 to 2 00 p 
The following data give the substance (its percentage of 
water in parentheses) and the wave lengths (in u) of the 
7?*™? °L‘he absorption bands- H.SiO, nll,0 gel (I) 
46; 62; 88), 1.443, 1 930; Sn (OH), nlLO gel (52- 66- 
S3), 1.443, 1 930; Al(OH)i nlljO gel (41; 55- 70 ’ coi’ 

ZnHira J'TO nI i£ «* (»i 81 ) . 1 443? i .930 ; 
ZnllAsO, nHjO gel (48, 1.443, 1 930; MnHAsO, - 

1 aaa 443, l - 930; FePO,.«H,0 gel (47; 

m*43 6 i «; 930: Nl nH, ° ed (6Q : 61 : 78). 

■143, 1 930, I after aging (16 8), 1 460, 1 968; ^j 7J 0 ~j 


3 (II) (13 8), 1 457, 1.946; Casellette opal (III) (8 0), 
1.457, 1 940; Slesia opal (IV) (6 0), 1.457, 1 946; pure 
water (at 18°) (V) 1 443, 1.030. The water in all the 
colloids except I, II, III and IV gave the same bands as 
did that in V, indicating that the water is absorbed physi- 
cally by a phenomenon analogous to capillarity. In I, n, 
III and IV the water is united by firmer bonds, in which 
cases the displacements depend upon a change in the mol. 

- compn. of the water Inorg. colloids can be divided in 

* 2 groups. (1) substances of the type of hydroxides, 
phosphates and arsenates, in which the water is not inti- 
mately bound but only absorbed, and which may be called 
pseudo-eolloids, and (2) substances of the type of opal, m 
which the water ts at least in part united chemically with 
the rest of the mol , and which are true colloids. The gTeat 
differences in the infrared absorption by org. and inorg 
colloids correspond to differences in the chem. behavior 

3 of the 2 groups with water, which lead to their classifica- 
tion as hydrophilic and h> dropbobic colloids. 

C. C. Davis 

An investigation of the constitution of zeolites Luigi 
I'asscnni Gar: chtm 1 Ini 65, 53-1— 42(1935) , cf. pre- 
ceding abstracts — Tbe expts are of importance in throw- 
ing light on the long-standing controversy of the state of 
water in zeolites and the intimate constitution of the latter. 
Tbe infrared absorption spectra, between approx. 1.30 

* and 2 00 of 6 zeolites, including analctte (I) from Flin- 
ders, natrolitc (II) from Langcsund, heulandite (IH) from 
Teigarhom, stilbite (IV) from Tcigarhom, cabasite (V) 
from Paterson and from Idar, scolecite (VI) from Teigar- 
horn, and an opal were examd The following data give 
tbe wave lengths (in p) of the maxima of the bands: 
water (at 18°) 1.443, 1 930, I, 1 443, 1 930, II, 1 443, 
l 930, in, 1 4-13, 1 930, IV, 1 443, 1 930, V, 1 443, 1 930, 

5 VI, 1 455, 1 913, opal, 1 457, 1 916 These results, in 
conjunction with those obtained with inorg colloids and 
hydrated salts (see preceding abstracts), controvert the 
idea that the water in the zeolites examd is in the form 
of HiO of crystn On I, II, III, IV and V it is in a different 
form from that in hydrophilic inorg colloids, for in I, II, 
ID, IV and V the water is simply absorbed physically. 
In VI on the contrary it is at least m part in the same form 
as that in inorg colloids such as opal, and probably in VI 

6 that part of the water n hich causes a displacement of the 

bands is united to the 3 SiOj groups The results in gen- 
eral indicate that the characteristic state of water in zeo- 
lites is in a simple state of absorption brought about 
by phys. forces alone. C. C Davis 

Extension of the theory of complex coacervahon to ionic 
disperse systems II. K. Kruyt and II G Bungcnberg 
de Jong. I’roc. Acad. Set. Amsterdam 38, 714-21(1935) 

7 — Unmixmg in supersatd. sofns. of electrolytes is a fre- 
quently occurring phenomenon which in many cases cannot 
be demonstrated on account of the exclusion of expts. at 
low temp, because of the nature of the solvent, H,0. Co- 
acervates have been demonstrated with luteo and hexol 
cations reacting with KC,H<0,SbO and KjCo(CN)« 
When drops of the following pairs of salts were allowed to 
run together under a cover glass upon a microscope slide, 
thus attaining all degrees of mixing, droplets due to un- 

6 mixing could be observed, Cd(NOi),-Na,C,H«0», Cd- 
(NOj)i-BzQNa, Pb(NO,),-(CH,CO,Na),. With proper 
mixing proportions coaccrvates were shown with BaCl, and 
(XH,),MoO« and with SnClj and (NH,),MoO,. 

C. E. P. Jeffreys 

Phosphatide autocomplex coacervates as ionic systems 
and their relation to the protoplasmic membrane. H. G. 
Bungenbcrg de Jong and J. Bonner. Proc. Acad. Set 
Amsterdam 38. 797-806(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 465 1«.— 

9 The phosphatide autocomplex coacervates are considered 
as fluid, ionic, autocomplex systems. The interactions 
of the phosphatide 10ns are detd. by the electrostatic at- 
traction due to oppositely charged ionic groups, repulsion 
due to hydration, and attraction due to lyophilic groups 
The behavior of the coacervates toward surfaces, such as 
C and glass, similar to that of paraffin, as well as theoreti- 
cal considerations lead to the conclusion that phosphatide 
ions at the surface of the coacemte* are oriented with 
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polar groups inside and hydrocarbon chains outside. 1 of the velocity 
It is assumed that when 2 such oriented films meet, a highly **<w>n. Kirkw 
stable double film is formed This assumption explains 
the peculiar behavior of vacuoles in the phosphatide auto- 
complex It is suggested that the special properties of 
protoplasmic membrane depend upon one or more double 
layers of phosphatide ions similar to the double films of 
these coacervates CEP. Jeffreys 

The iodine-starch reaction G tan Itcrson, Jr , and 
J Couni ou Proc Acad Set Amsterdam 38, 700-6 
(1935) —The I starch soln is considered tocontain crystal- 
lites made up of mols of the structure (R)(U)Q(M)(l») . 
where lit represents a univalent metal or H atom The 
addn of KI and Ii to starch soln raises the point of 
gelatmization up to an increase of 5 9° at a concn of 
0 05% KI, with 0 014% I, This concn of KI or stronger 
ones atone had no effect l xpts with I inns (tom a long 
senes of acids and salts indicate the specific effect of this 3 the cholesterol but there 
ion as required by the theory. Also, multivalent cations gl^rogcn content 
exert a greater effect than univalent on the change in 
gelatmization point Neither Clj nor Br, with or without 
KCI affects this property. Bci in the presence of KBr 
produces a gelatinous ppt CLP. Jeffreys 

Interaction of amino acids and salts I Zinc chloride 
Norman R Joseph J.Biol Chem 111,479 87(1035) — 

Poicntiometnc detns of activities in systems of amino 
acids and strong electrolytes in sola possess the advantage 
over f -p and soly methods of permitting temp and 
concn to be varied Cells of the type Ag | AgCI | MCI | 

HgM, | MCI | amino acid | AgCl [ Ag, similar in design to 
those of Harned and Akcrlof (C A 21, 1051), were studied 
by II and A 's exptl procedure Trom the data thus 
obtained for mixts of ZnCl, (I) and glycine (II), alanine, 
a-ammobulync acid, dlsalmi and dl leucine activity 


in proportion to the sq root of the 

concn. Kirkwood’s equation extended for reaction rates 
describes satisfactorily the observed results. If. W. L. 

Physicochemical studies of the colloidal state of choles- 
terol, cholesterol esters and lecithin X Reducing 
power of cholesterol sols Igor Remezov and Olga Zepa- 
lova J. Dtochem (Japan) 22, 71-83(1035).— Cholesterol 
sols have strong reducing power, 0 6% sol corresponding 
to about 63 mg and a 10% sol to 108 mg pure glucose 
Pptn of proteins by alk ZnSO, causes a loss of 60-60% of 
this reduction by cholesterol. Addn of cholesterol sol 
to glucose likewise increases the total reduction materially 
An injection of 5% cholesterol sol into the portal vein in 
rabbits results in a marked rise in the reducing power of 
blood from various vessels, which sometimes represents a 
doubling of the value previous to the injection llisto- 
chemical examn of the liver fails to reveal even a trace of 
tremendous increase in the 

, S Morgulis 

The concentration ef heavy isotopes In cellulose 
Kenzo Okabe and Toshizo Titani Bull Chem Soc 
Japan 10, 465-0(1935), cf C. A. 29, 0139* —Several 
substances contg cellulose were dried in air at 100®, then 
burned in a current of air and the HjO formed was col 
lected. Measurements of the sp gr. of the IIiO, by means 
of a quam float, were expressed in -y units (y •* 10"*) 
as follows filler paper +6 3, cotton +5 7, cedar wood 
+4 5, bamboo + 4 4, peeling of bamboo sprouts +4 4, 
contents of sprouts +0 0 and sap pressed out of thesprouU 
+1 0, compared with a standard cond HjO. The sp g r 
increases with the purity of the cellulose, and is not greater 
in the growing parts of the plant Cf. C. A . 28, 3C5i , 
7151*. E R Rusbton 

Solubility of several compounds of the mannose serK* 


coeffs (7) were ealed Amino acids of the glycine leu- > in alcohols I red W. Upson, Edwin A. Tluevog and \Va! 
cine senes decrease y of I, hence I decreases 7 for these ter D Albert. J Phys Chem 39, 1079 91(1935)-“ 


acids The effect of I on each ammo acid appears to vary 
relatively little with concn of the latter and the relation 
between e m f and ammo acid concn is substantially 
linear. The results thus obtained were correlated with 
f p data in the case of II and the interaction of I and II 
as detd 11 characteristic of that observed by the f p 
method for salts of the same valence type By means of 


Soly. data were detd for the following carbohydrate 
dertvs in 9 different ales ■ l rhamnose, a~d mannose, 
0 -d mannose, d manomc-y-lactonc, d-manoOic-3-lactone, 
o-mcthyl-d-mannoside and d -mam to! The concn tit 

terms of mols of solute per 100 mols of solvent and the 
soln temp are given for each detn IT W. Leahy 
Solubility of some strong, highly soluble electrolytes in 


the mtenomc force theory the results were compared e> methyl alcohol and hydrogen peroxide-water mixtures 
with those of soly studies in media of low diclec const 25*. GOsta Akcrlrtf and_ Harlow _E Turclc__ r 


Sodium chloride and thillous chloride Ibid 489- 
•*q — B y a similar method the interaction of ammo acids 
with T1C1 was studied The value for lcg(y/yi) (y 0 = 
activity coed of the isomolal salt soln ) at 0 4 M ammo 
acid concn decreases from about 0 0G for glycine to 0 03, 
0 02 and 0 01 for amino acids contg , resp , 2, 3 and 4 CI1, 
groups This value in dil solos of ZnCl, is about 3 times 


Chem Soc 57, 1746-50(1935); cf C A, 21 ,1051 —Soly 
measurements at 25* were made for NaCI, KCI, NaNOi. 
KNO, t KBr, KI, K,SO„ NILCI and rti(NO.)« as solutes 
in 11,0 McOJI mixts and for NaCI, KCI, NaNO,. KNOi, 
K1SO1, KClOi and NaE as solutes in HjO-HjOj mitt? 
Tbc data for HjO-MeOII mixts are compared with corre 
spondmg data for mixts of 11,0 with other org solvents. 


great as the corresponding value for T1C1 Measure- ^ in most cases the soly, varies with the dilec polarization 
“• ■ —-■**• ' - ... .. 0 f the solvent A tentative explanation of the soly 

changes in the H,0-H,0, mixts is based on the changes 10 
the dielec const, of the medium and Huckel’s theory for 
coned solns of strong electrolytes J \V. Shipley 
Mutual solubility of heavy water and organic liquids in 
systems with negative saturation curve Jean Timmer- 
mans and Gustave Poppe. Compt rend. 201, 608^10 


ments with NaCI were complicated by decompn of Nallg 
by the amino acids At 1 4* reversible conditions were 
approached with low concns and at 23* with salt concns. 
higher than 1 M. Log (7/70) at high salt concns in- 
creases linearly with the concn of the ammo acid and the 
proportionality factor is independent of the concn of the 

electrolyte Salting-out coeffs as detd by this method ....... . ...... .... - 

compare favorably with those obtained by soly detns 0 (1935). cf C A 29, 77o9* —While addn of 1 07% KCl 


The results arc interpreted as indicating not only electro- 
static attraction between 10ns and amphoteric ions, but 
also repulsive forces which are relatively greater, the 
greater the hjdrocarbon chain of the ammo acid and the 
diclec const of the solvent R C Ltderficld 

Studies in the physical chemistry of ammo acids, pep- 
tides and related substances V. Influence of anuno 
acids, urea and alcohol upon the velocity constants of 
chemical reactions Danclla Straup and Edwin J Cohn 
J Am. Chem Soc 57, 170-H 800(1935) —The rates of 
reaction of SjO, with CH,BrCO, ions and uncharged alkyl 
iodide mots were studied The rates were increased by 
1 toll and to a small extent by (NH,),CO. and decreased 
hy ions and amino acids The rate of reaction with 10ns 
is increased by salts, ammo aetds and (NH,),CO but 
/iri*V t l y J?5 ce,e ^ ky FtOH The effect of ammo acids and 
(NH,),CO varies with the concn . -alt, increase the log 


to a 31 1% soln of a picolinc in 11,0 produces sepn , the 
upper and lower ent soln temps I ,i) being 128 a 

and 87 5*, the corresponding figures for the same addn ■ 
to a 33 2% soln of the same in D,0 are 1 12 5* and 92 0 , 
complete miscibility occurring at 102 5® under 90 kg /S9 
cm Similarly 1 85% KCI added to a 40 8% soln 
(erf-BuOII in 11,0 causes sepn , !,„ being 137 5® and U 
71®, while 1 55% KCI does the same in a 37 2% soln 15 
J Cohn 9 d.O, t„ being 135 5®, 72®. Thus more KCI 1* required 

. — pr0( j ucc sepn ]n jjjQ thin in DjO. the latter having 
a larger domain of immiscibility C. A. Silbcrrad 
Equilibrium distribution of aeetic acid between isopropyl 
ether and water Andrew A Smith and Joseph C I lg in . 
J Phys Chem 39, 1149-53(1935) —The distribution at 
20* of AcOII betw cen purified uo-Pr,0 and distd 11,0 an'* 
between technical iso-Pr,0 and tap water was detd bJ 
titration of «ach layer with standard ale N*OH s' 1 ” 
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they bad stood 4S and 170 hrs. with frequent vigorous * 
shaking. The results agreed closely. In order to ap- 
proach the eqtul. from both sides the AcOH was dissolved 
Initially in the HiO in some cases, in the ether in others. 
The apparent distribution coeff. D — C./C. slowly in- 
creases from 0.1S5 to 0.242 as the equil. acid concn. in 
HjO increases from 0.0732 to 2.7800; l. e , the distribu- 
tion law is only appro* obe>ed, a result expected because 
AcOH is assocd. in ether and dissocd. in HjO The results 2 
with tap H,0 and technical ether are slightly higher, prob- 
ably because of the presence of about 3% iso-PrOH in 
the ether The equation CJCJ 1 " = 0 US may be used 
for approx, calcn of the distribution ratio, but the equa- 
tion = C./C- •= 0 027 C- +0 178 (based on the 

slope 0 027 and intercept 0 178 of the ptot of CJ C . against 
C„) is recommended and the calcd values are probably 
more accurate than the individual values. From the 
equation C^/C* = 2 JviKjCw + Kt (cf C A 28, 953‘) the 3 
distribution const, for single mots of AcOH between iso- 
Pr,0 and H-O is Kt = 0 17S, and the assocn. const , of 
AcOH in lso-PnO is A'i = 0 43 (concns. in mob per 1 ). 

Janet E Austin 

Alteration of chemical equilibria by adsorption at inter- 
faces illustrated by color changes of dyes. A J. Mee 
School Set Re v. 17, 298-301(1935) — Directions are given 
for demonstration or student expts O Reinmuth 

Apparent volumes and apparent compressibilities of * 
solutes in solution II Concentrated solutions of lithium 
chlonde and bromide Arthur F Scott and G L Bndger 
J. rhys Chem 39,1031-9(1935) — New measurements of 
the ds. and compressibility cocfTs. of coned solns of 
LiCl and LiBr are reported On the basis of these and 
previous measurements, the irregular properties of the 
coned solns of these electrolytes are discussed A graphic 
method for ealeg the factor/ [ «■ (dv>/dc),(de/dP)J is de- 5 
senbed. Harold Gcrshinowitz 

Compressions and specific volumes of aqueous solutions 
of resorcinol and methanol at 25® and the behavior of water 
in these solutions. R. E. Gibson J. Am Chem. Soc 
57, 1551-7(1935), cf C A 28, 124S’, 3292’ , 3643 29. 
4995’. — The sp. vols. and compressions of 0 solns of re- 
sorcinol and 15 solns. of MeOH in HiO were measured at 
25® and the corresponding apparent and partial quantities 
computed. The apparent compression of resorcinol vanes 6 
slightfy with concn. and an equation linear in the sq root 
of its concn. expresses this sanation within the exptl 
error. The apparent vols. of resorcinol and of MeOH and 
the compressions of MeOH in aq. solns are not linear func- 
tions of the sq. roots of their concns. The cunes of the 
apparent compressions and apparent vob of HiO in MeOH 
solns against the sq root of the concn H,0 are sigmoid 
but a linear function fairly represents the data over the 
whole concn. range. MeOH and resorcinol apparently 7 
promote the assocn. of HjO, thus differing from most 
other types of solutes. The sp. compressions of all solns. 
of MeOH up to 15% are the same as the sp. cotnpres- 
01 * >UTC BiO. The values for the compression of 
aleOH up to 1000 bars do not agTee with those cited 11 


the literature. 


j. Shipley 

hquid - Wilder D - Bancroft. Science 
obS-9(193o). — All liquid solns. axe mixts of liquids, „ 
regardless of whether any or all of the pure components 
are solids, liquids, vapors or gases at the temp, of the 
«pt. The 10ns in a fused salt or m a sola, are present as 
liquids and may exert a pptg. or a solvent action. In low 
concn. a dissolved liquid or a suspended particle will be- 
,T"L m f Dme respects as a gas. This postulate reconciles 
the conclusions of van't Hoff on true solns. and of Emstem 
on sob with the fact that true solns. are mists of liquids, 
and with the fact that the dispersed phase in a sol is rarely 9 
aps. While it is customary and profitable in phys chem- 
istry to treat the solute thermodynamically as a gas under 
certam circumstances, it is actually a liquid and is a gas 
a , me,a P?ysicaI sense The osmotic pressure may 
m a vo1 - mt0 ^ h3ch ^ hquid solute could 
V In ? eahns mlh effect of 
one salt on Uie soly. of another salt, it is not safe to ignore 
indirect solvent or pptg. effect of the third 


the direct o 


ion or the undissocd. salt on the soly. of the second salt- 

G. M. P. 

Pyrosulfuric acid as a solvent. C. R. de Robtes and 
E. Moles. Anales soc. espail.fis. quim. 33, 643-54(1935). 
— The cryoscopic const , detd. by the aid of sulfonal, 
veronal, trional and PhNOi. is 111 5, in good agreement 
with the Auerbach value 105 (C. A. 21, 1746). Abs. 
HtSO, is highly polymerized. The mol magnitude near 
the f. p is about 300 Its solns in H,0 probably react 
as HtSiOi + HjO — 2HiSO« The mol. wt. of SOi, at 
first near that of (SOi)j, falls rapidly; this explains the 
abnormal f p of fuming H»SO«. E. AI. Symmes 

The application of equations for the chemical potentials 
to equilibria between solid solution and liquid solution. 
George Scatchard and Walter J Hamer. J. Am Chem. 
Soc. 57, 1809-11(1935).— Caicns. are made for the sys- 
tems Ag-Pd and Au-Pt. These and the earlier results of 
others arc discussed F. D. Rossini 

The application of equations for the chemical potentials 
to partially miscible solutions George Scatchard and 
Walter J. Hamer J Am Chem Soc 57,1805-9(1935) 
— Equations for the free energy of mixing are calcd. from 
the mutual solubilities of partially miscibte substances; 
the vapor compns and pressures computed therefrom are 
in accord with exptl data. F. D. Rossini 

Velocity of sound in solutions Horace M. Trent. 
Proc Indiana Acad Set 44 , 192-5(1934) — An app. is 
described for detg the change in velocity of sound through 
IIiO while a salt is dissolving Data are obtained for 
N’a.PO., SnCk, NaOAc, Na.CO,, CuSO„ ZnSO„ NaCl, 
CaCl, and powdered quartz as solutes In general the 
velocity rose from its initial value After a certain value 
was reached, the velocity remained const A change of 
2 3% was observed between the velocity in pure H # 0 and 
that in a 10% NaCl soln W. J. Peterson 

Diffusion coefficients in alcohol-water mixtures. H 
Mouqum and W H Cathcart J Am. Chem Soc. 57, 
1791-1(1935), cf. Ostwald and Quasi. C A 24,3939 — 
An improved app is described, consisting of a rotating 
totally enclosed cell with fntted-glass diaphragm and pro- 
vision for stirring by means of glass balls Diffusion 
cocffs (D) are reported for 0 1% crystal violet solns in 
solvents covering the range 100% EtOII to 100% HiO 
A discontinuity in the cun e relating D to the percentage of 
EtOH in the solvent at Co wt. % EtOH is correlated with 
other irregularities in phys. properties of solns. in 65% 
EtOH L. W. Elder 

The rate of diffusion of deuterium hydroxide in water 
W J. C. Orr and J. A. V. Butler. J. Chem Soc. 1935, 
1273-7; ef. C. /I 29, 999* — The diffusion of HjO contg 
about 3% DOH through sintered -glass membranes was 
studied at different temps. The diffusion coeff. of DOH 
increases from 1 46 X 10"* at 0® to 4.75 X 10~* at 45®. 
From the results the rate of self-diffusion m HiO was esti- 
mated The diffusion was abo measured in N HjSO, 
and in A" Na-SO» soln at 13 5® and 13 85®,resp ; it differs 
only sbghtly from that in pure HjO H S. van K. 

The vapor pressure of phosphoric acid solutions. I. A. 
Kablukov and K I Zagvozdkin Z. anorg. all gem 
Chem 224 , 315-21(1935) —See C A 29, 1308’. 

G. G. 

Viscosity of dilnte solutions of nonelectrolytes. Bala- 
ghadra Prasad. J. Indian Chem Soc. 12, 499-503 
( 1935) — The m and k consts in the straight-line equations 
connecting the viscosity and vapor pressure of dii. solns. 
and HjO differ by 0 8 and 1.3%, resp., for 1% sucrose 
solns. On the assumption that in still more dil. solns. the 
difference would become negligible, the 2 equations, one 
for the soln. and the other for the solvent, could be com- 
bined to give an equation which, on substitution and ex- 
pansion, would assume the form tj/ij® = 1 + a C, where 
a = 0 00652 if C is measured in g. mob. per 1. To test 
this equation and, consequently, the assumption made, the 
viscosity of aq. solns. of vanous concns. ranging from 0 002 
to 0.027 g mob per 1 , of sucrose (I) and fructose (II) 
were measured at 30®, 35“ and 40®, and of glucose (HI) 
at 35® and 40®. The variation of a with temp, was found 
to be within exptl. error and its value was fairfy coast, for 
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a given solute The values of a for solns of I, II and III 1 fa - /no D L s«epanciw were noted which b«ame large, 
are 0 78, 0 42 and 0 44 and consequently depend on the rising to 10 mv. for 1 /v IICl. The addn ol HC1 to these 


nature of the solute, conclusively proving the invalidity 
of the assumption on which the equation was based 
C. It. Addinall 

Cryoseopic investigation of anomalies in the behavior 
of ethylene chlonde Hugo Iluettig, Jr , and Charles 
Smyth J Am Chem Soe 57, 1521-0(1935) — F. ps 
were measured cm solns of CjH»CIj in C«1I, and in (C»l I»)iO 
to investigate the possibility of intermol cotnpd forma- 
tion Equil diagrams constructed from the f -p. data 
gave no indication of compd formation in the CiffiCIr- 
C*Hi system but the formation of an unstable compd 
C,H,C1, J(C,H»)iO was indicated m the C,H.CIr-(C,lI,),0 
system J. VI. Shipley 

Cryoseopic determination of total hydration of ions of 
sodium nitrate F Bourion and 0. Hun Compt rend - - , . 

201, 6CO-2(1935) —By the method of (C A. 29, 7759») 3 activity coefTs. of single 
the hydration of the ions in M and 0 5 .If NaNO, corrc- n ' nr " ‘' mlr ,r 

spond3, resp , to NaNO, 9.3HiO and NaNO, 11 llliO If 
the hydration of the NO, ions H regarded as nil (cl. Man- 
chot, flat , C A 15, 916) the above amts of 11,0 would 
represent the hydration of the Ki Ions CAS 

Mobility of the hydrogen ion constituent in aqueous 
mixtures of hydrogen chlonde and calcium chlonde at 


colloidal electrolyte solns of sulfonic acids produced more 
effect upon e m f. than in water, showing that the ionic 
micelles cannot be regarded as equiv. to multivalent ions 
in which the charges are coned in a point. In very dil. 
soJn , the sulfonic acids behave as weak electrolytes and 
the degree of dissocm. rapidly fal Is, but in more coned soln 
remains almost const, or tends to rise again. IV. Com- 
parison of results, and so-called "Hammarsten effects " 
James W. McBain. Ibid 1910-20 — The H-ion concn 
deduced from cond ,i.p , and e. m. I. for solns of simple 
sulfonic acids above 0 1 AT arc compared Cond and 
e m. f. (single electrode) agree in showing that the dis- 
socn of the colloidal electrolyte is about 50% If the 
data for thymonudeic acid and for undecyl, lauryl, myna- 
tyl and celyJ sulfonic acids are valid, it is shown that the 
activity coefTs. of single ions may tie measured For ex- 
ample, in more coned, solns. of IICl, the activity coe2 of 
the II ion appears to be about half that of the Cl ion and 
fn < fnci < fn where /n/c i - /iici. A new explanation of 
the genuine JJaramarslrn effect is given, based upon stenc 
hindrance to close packing. E R. Smith 

The conductance of nonaqueous solutions I. Sodium 
tnphenylboron and disodium tri-o-naphthylboron in di- 


25' 


L 6 / Am. Cltm S.i 57, 1CM- , *“■»>' E Data 

* — —The transference nos of J :£ m 57. 1934-7(1935) —^efp.reuj^ 


1700(1935) , cf. C. A. 26 , 4525 . _ . 

the II * in aq mixts of HC1 and CaCl, at a coast total 
concn of 0.1 N were measured at 25°. The conductivities 
of the same mixts were also detd and from the combined 
data obtained the mobility of H * was ealed. The decrease 
in the mobility of the II* in passing from a sofn of pure 
IICl to one of pure CaClt was compared with the value 


of Na tnphenylboron and of disodium tn-a-naphthylboron 
at dilns from ID -1 to 10 _ * mols per 1, in Et,0 were meas- 
ured at 0* and 25* by both a -c. and d -c methods. The 
bearing of these results on the structure of dwodium tn 
» oaphtbyJboron is discussed. L. W. Elder 

Structure of electrolytic solutions. II Falkenbagen 


puted from the intenotuc attraction theory of electrolytic *««• 1 4,1 30-200 (1935) - A renew 

cond and with a similar effect observed in mixts of HCI $ ot ,h « Mdner-Debye tbwry of strong electrolytes Thu 


cond and with 
and KCl solns J W. Shipley 

The transference number and vaTence of silver in liquid 
silver amalgam Karl Schwarz. Sfonatik 66, 218-21 
(1935) — Electrolysis was performed in the same way as 
with Au amalgam (C A 27, £007) with a const, current 
of 2 amps, for periods of 20 to 88 days The Ag is earned 
to the cathode. The av. vafue for the transference no di- 
vided by the concn (n/x) is 4 0 X 10 To det. the at 
vol of the Ag, an appTOX detn.ofthesp.gr of the 0 025% 
amalgam was made, and gave 1 000040 compared with 
Hg as 1. From this, V M — 6 07 cc Diffusion consts 
were ca led (or valences of 1-3, and from the analogy to Au, 
the value 1 0 X 10"‘ cm per sec , corresponding to a 
valence of 2, is the most probable E R Rushton 
The predominant role of association in the dissociation 
of simple straight-chain sulfonic acid* in witer. I. 


accounts quantitatively for thermodynamically reversible 
and irreversible processes in very dil. solns Investiga- 
tion of coned, solas , and of those in which the solvent ba. 
a lower dielcc. const, than water, is only just beginning 
from this standpoint. C. D. TVest 

Verification of BrBnsted'a principle. Seiji Kaneko 
J. Chem. Soe Japan. 56, 1035-6(1935) —The Bruited 
Tn ,, t pt maple (cf C A. 16. 2057) was derived from the theory 

nf i lib f»«r 4 of a strong electrolyte T. Katsurn 

' ” The dissociation constant of cresol red in sea water 
Philip H. Mitchell and Ivon R. Taylor. J. Cornell intern 
exploration mer. 10, 169-72(1935). — Values for Pa,, the 
logarithm of the reciprocal of the indicator dissocn const , 
were ealed. for o-cresol red in sea water, from the equation 
Pn “ log (depth alk. standard/ depth acid standard) + 
Pk,. The Pn was detd by the glass electrode and the 


'jrlTcSn L'b’SSwi’WVS' 


straight-chain sulfonic acids are simply partially dissoed 
electrolytes At about 0 05 AT the cond. goes through a 
tata. amf then wifi increasing concn rises above the min 
by 18, 36 and 45% for undecyl, lauryl and myristyl sul- 
fonic aads, resp This behavior is explained by an assocn 
ol like ions to form ionic micelles, whose equiv. cond m 
coned solns is as large as that of the OH ion The assocn. 
masks the e fleets of intenomc attraction II Freezing 
paint Ibid 1909-12 — The osmotic coefTs. of undecyl 
and lauryl sulfonic acids pass through a mm in dil soln, 
rising again with concn by about 25% The graphs 
otj/Vm against Vm (C A. 24, 3117) exhibit a highly 
characteristic form, which departs strikingly from that 
of strODg electrolytes or that ol any simple weak electro- 
lyte or nonelectrolyte The interpretation of the data 
'hat, whereas in dil. soln. they are simple moderi 

weak electrolytes, with increased concn mols. and 

assoc mto neutral and ionic micelles, resp , but that ionic 
micelles, owing to the wide spacing of their charges, have 
ronic strength similar to that of u mum valent electrolytes 
ra. Electromotive force. Ibid 1913-16 —Existing 
* d ? tl * OT HCl with a 3 5 N KCI bndge were com- 
pared with values computed from diffusion potentials and 
the activity eoeffs of HCl on the assumption that / H ** 


at 4 07 g per kg Rex J. Robinson 

The second dissociation constant of carbonic acid > 
Kauko and V. Mantere. Suomen Kemistilehli 8B, 
(1935) (in German) — A preliminary report. Measure^ 
ments were made in soln with a concn. less than 10 
8 from which extrapolation to infinite diln gave value >« 
k, of 5 0 X 10-“ at 18“ . E. E Jukkola 

Titration curves and dissociation constants of /-ascorwc 
acid (vitamin C) and diethyl dihydroxymaleate. TV. D 


Kumler and T. C. Darnels. J. Am Ckem Soe. 57, 
1929-30(1935). — The titration curves of 1-ascorbic a™ 
(I) and diethyl dihydroxymaleate (II) m aIc.-H«0 Win 
and of I in IfjO sofn. were detd The pK. values of thee 
compds were measured and I was found 1000 times as 
simple moderately ® strong as II The apparent inability of the enohzed «• 
r»» — « • hydrory-fi-ketomc ester type of compd to account for the 

acid properties of I suggests that some other grouping u 
responsible for its large first dissocn const. II TV. 1 
The activity coefficient of bicarbonate Ions jtrio 
Kauko and J. Carlberg Z. Elektrochem. 41, 721~J 
(1935) —Kauko (C. A. 28, 33.37*) worked out a method 
for detg the concn of CO, by measuring the change “ 
Pm of a bicarbonate soln through which the ar — 


i r is passed- 
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' , . wufe nf CO, frnm a formula, in * If* + HCO," war ealcd. lor each cl thc w Shipley 

and calci. tiie Po;^ K ehe«. ol the luearlmu- .. . -.-v. 


loulxadon eourU.t ol .eeUe ^'“fiu'ed"' 

water mlxtnrea from 0 to HO . Herhrn » JCG9-70 


isssisssiis ^SStisssmB. 

V&88^£&-taSB3&m & £ 


e With the values detd. calonmetri- 
K. R. Rushton 


ntxls. tne lonno , , n n _ . 

Apparently log K vanes linearly with l/D, Z> w g 


cally and found to agree w 

‘‘.altinU'in" of hT.toten pero>lde^, d«nl>M ouu,.^ ^ „ |e rtl „ 0 , untal».i«nt b.iide 

“■ V;S'c A 23 7.W- 4 e .cmv!., coed, ol HA. mlrlure. In a, neon, ">“«•" ( 1 Sn^M«",emen» ol 

dS?*Sr n-iunw it. dinntalmo l*»“" 1 W « " • **” TmiIS (6 01 31), NaCl (.) 

relation to the ortjmal and extended •b'^' 


The phertmnenon „ .m.Mri to. thel tag****™™;' 

NO, - > CIO, - The relation of this senes to the salting- 
mtt reSer lor other noneleetrolyter ,, , d.renrred on the 
Ikisis of the relative configurations of 11,0, “ n ""y We( . 

Activity coefficient* ol bi.mnU, chloride In brtrwMort* 4 on the 


7,L no dead 5ci «, m dllloyt) -Cell* "I the at rnnpr ifromO to CO , ,»n. " » plwa.er, 


add 

Proe. Indiana Acad 

!!r-ee n e ,, .tud,.d 2 ..‘’2V > . , « » ‘dVKV HO "^"‘{nd M^«7mtjr^ pejdnct ■ ,1 “.S'S.S’JUt'd 
widely different BiCI, concns The results show that heat of ,on ‘“*“"j ) if-c’l 4 olns The logarithm of the 
nrartientlv all the Ri is in the soln as the complex ion ionization of water in Nat-i at a given 

n,Cl,-. with a dissocn const ol the order of magnitude ionization in allcaliha ucso ^ , he reciprocals of 

2.88 X 10’*. The molal electrode potentials, lor the cells concn varies linearly with the su D Rossini 

“ciSViS *IS££L concentration (pn) dclcrm.na.lon .id. 

rHteSaS >!' “w (““°-Th J c ™ 

Ol remit. Irom Hie double wcdjc nnd the colorimrtrr 
methods of detg. pn «s due to the continuous changingof 
the companion colors Results comparahle ln accuracy 
»'«• >h« double-wedge method »tc «_h.evcd by mainl.m 


The mean activity coeff for BiCI, in IJCI solns with an 
ionic strength m is log 7 “ 1 4 - 0 02SI \/i* T '"' a1 ' 

stimes that the activity coeff is the same for IliCI, as 
for Cl - . W J Teterson 

Activity of chlorine Ions In solutions of some complex 

fSSSSfiSrtSS 1 6 thfeonen^of 0 

[Co(nH«),C 1IC1, (I). [Co(N!I.)» HiOlCI, (II), and , Varney Science 82, 

isaa& , Si? , ^SP-wa*j=fifif -issa-s - ^-s'a.vc- 

sstfsraw* ssrsas m k TSSinag-. .< > 7 * ».■*«;*. n «. 

than 0 0005 Jir, has two C A. Silherrad Karschulm Z. EUktrochem HI, GGWdOUJ. c 

Standard electrode potential of lithium in methyl alcohol. » 29. 4214 » -When Annco Te is placed in a ■ ™ L^Yn 
Angus Macfarlane and Harold Hartley. Phil. Mag 20. HNO,-II,0 soln. a thin red-brown layer » tormc 

611-18(1015) 5 cf. C. A .23, 3127. — The c. m. f of the cell TV,r f ' ,m “ ™ n ' 

Li amalgam (0-Ti%)IHCl in MeOH|AgC! Ag is 2 200 v 
for a 0.1 ,1/ LtCl soln. and 2-121 v for a 0 05 M soln 
Prom these data in conjunction with others previously 
found, the standard electrode potential of LI in MeOH is 
—3 005 v. The failure of the Horn equation to reproduce 
the values of the partial molal free energy ol transfer from 
Infinitely dil. solns. is discussed. E J. Rosenbaum 
F irst Ionization constant of carbonic acid, 0* to 38% from 
conductance measurements. Theodore hhedlovslcy nnd 
I> A. Maclnnes. J. Am. Chem. Soc. S7, 1705-10 
(1915). — To check the results of Maclnnes and Helcher 
(C. A. 28, 21‘), who detd. the first ionization const, of 
HjCO, working with concn. cells this const was rlctd. 


the soln at the metallic surface. The film “pinner 
in the less coned soln In the less coned, acid a fne gray 
etched surface is formed on the Tc while with the higher 
acid concn. the surface is etched with a bright metallic 
luster. The metal goes periodically into soln. w»tn ' “J® 
periodic formation of gas The absorption spec t run. of 
this brown film of liquid is identical with that of relNOl 
(NO,), The periodic soln. of Cu m HNO.-HCl ™xts 
behaves similarly in the formation of such a complex^ 

Equilibrium between propyl alcohol, propyl ether and 
water at 190°. N. G. Gajendragad and b. r*. K. Jatkar. 
J. hlmn Ch.m Sk. 12, *86 62(l!m).-I.l,0 ,* ol l.lthj 
industrially in India on account of Us low b. P v and 


“JW, woming wun concn. crus mis const was ucia. use mciustii mjr *•■*•** , , _> t>- O 

fromcond.mcaaurementsatO“, 15* 1 25*and38 0 . Tliercla- consequently studies of Jlic t f ltn] m »uc prepn. oi ir,u 
tive conductances of satd. CO, solns. and of 0 001 N solns 9 (I) by the dehydration of PrOH (II) have tech as we 


of KHCOj, KC1 and HC1 were detd. The conductivities 
of H,CO, and KHCO, were measured at 25* . The thermo- 
dynamic dissoen. const, of II, CO, as a monobasic acid was 
ealed, from the data and the ionization const. K t found 
The values of K t are 4-11 X 10 -T at 25* and t 82 X 10 -1 
at 38* , corresponding closely to the values of 4 S X 10 - ’ 
and 4 9 X lO -7 obtained at these temps, by Maclnnes 
and Belcher. The heat AH of the reaction 11,0 + CO, — 


theoretical importance Dehydration of II in the vapor 
phase in the presence of fresh activated K alum was 
earned out In the app. previously described (C. A. 27, 
654). The products were analyzed by sepg the I with 
satd. NaCl soln. and removing II by the addn. of 50% 
HjSOi The opt. temp, for the reaction is 190®, at which 
temp, the cquil. corresponds to 81% conversion. I is 
more stable than II to the action of the catalyst and consc- 
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quently I cannot be the intermediate product in the dehy- 1 reaction 2H, + O, - 211,0 during the time hi which the 


dration of II to propylene C. R Addinall 

Hydrolysis of cupric sulfate solutions Osias Binder 
Campt rend 201, 893-4(1935); cf. C. A 28, 4997*.— A 
series of aq solns of CuSO, of varying concn was boiled 
for 1 hr , and a second senes, all of the same concn , for 
periods of 0 25-12 hr In all the pn decreased, the more 
5 concn. was greater. Examd. by the method of 


proportion combined increases from 10 to 20% at various 
pressures the equation —dp/d J — ls deduced 

The figure thus derived, 95,000 * 6000, for the energy of 
activation agrees fairly well with that (80,000) deduced 
from Haber's representation of the mechanism of the re- 
action (cf. C. A. 23, 772). C. A Silbenad 

Kinetics of oxidation of metallic wires Gabriel Valcosi 


residues the solid phases were 4 CuO SO. 4H s O when the Compt rind. 201, 602-1(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 7843* —The 

concn did not exceed 0 00 M, and 3CuO SO.^H.O from rate of oxidation of metallic wires is investigated matbe- 

more coned solns Both are insol and show character- * 

istic x ray spectra There was no trace of Fowles* salts 
(C A 20, 3401) C A. Sdberrad 

The dissolving of silver m cyanide solution A. Simon 
and H Decked Z Elektrochcm 41, 737-8(1935) — The 
presence of 82 5% of the theoretical amt. of HtOi as an 
intermediate product in the soln when air was passed in 
showed that the reactions are analogous to those for Au 
The addn of H,0, increased the rate of soln , a max being 
obtained at 0 3%H.Oiin 1% CN soln At higher concns 
of H,Oj and lower concns. of CN, the Ag was colored 
yellowish brown to brownish black by oxidation products 
which interfere with soln Fe, Ca and Mrs salts and K»- 
SO. decrease the rate of soln in the presence of 11,0, 

MnSO. forms a dirty green adherent deposit which stops 
soln almost completely. Data on the effect of TeSO. 


matically Tor cases where the oxide forms a protecting 
layer, the rate of diffusion of O across the layer is the chid 
detg factor The results agree with expt for Nl wires 
of varying diam C. A. Silberrad 

The factors determining the velocity of reactions m 
solution The formation of quaternary ammonium salts 
in benzene solution. C. A Winkler and C. N. Hinshel- 
wood J. Chtm Soc. 1935, 1147-61.— The rates of 12 
reactions of alkyl halides with tertiary amines and mill 
pyridine and quinoline in C.H. solos, were detd at a senes 
of temps In the general equation for a bimol. reaction, 
rate = PZe~* tKT , it is found that/ 1 is of the order of 10"* 
to 10 -* for the 12 reactions, E varies from 8790 cals for 
Me.N and Mel to 18,000 cals for pyridine and iso-Prl 
In general the rate of reaction seems to depend primarily 
upon the value of E though marked decreases m the values 
. given Its effect may be due either to the formation * of P occur on passing from Et halides to Pr halides, from 
of complex CN ions or to the catalytic decompn. of 11,0. Me.N to Et.N, from pyndine to quinoline and from io 
The velocity of the air-stream has a decided effect, in dides to bromides P. H. Emmett 

proportion to the concn of CN , on the rate of soln , which The homogeneous unimolecular decomposition of gate 

also vanes with pn Ag is msol in aq HCN, which re- ous alkyl nitrites. IV, The decomposition of Isopropyl 

tards soln in the presence of air. Alkali and Ce(OlI). nitrite. E. W. R Steacie and G. T. Shaw. Proc K°J 

also decrease the rate of soln E. R. Rushton Soc (London) AI51, 685-93(1935) ; cf. C. A. 29, 4999* — 

Thermal decomposition of CrO. 3NH, Wm. T Ehret The thermal decompn. of iso-PrNO, Is a homogeneous 

and Arthur Greenstone J. Am Chtm Soc. 57, 2330-1 s first-order reaction in the range 170-210®. Tbe meeha 
(1935) — CrO, 3NH. (I) loses practically no NH. upon nism of the decompn is analogous to those of theotbw 


standing for 4 months over coned. H.SO. m vacuo at room 
temp ; at 1 mm or less and at 120® there results the 
compd. CrO. NH, (II) , at I cm a mixt of the 2 compds 
results The presence of small amts of impurities has a 
marked effect on the rate of decompn. of I, which may be 
explosive. Radiation is essential for startmg the reaction 
H detonates near 200®, leaving Cr.O,, the d is 2 073 


alkyl nitrites: Me.CHONO - NO + O -V 

‘AMe.CHOII The rate of reaction- K ~ 1 2(1 X 

10i*,-»iw»/«r scc.-i. For PrNO,, K - 2 75 X 10“ 
e-mi./ar sec -i The ra ,; 0 K.-K tu is 1 09 The de- 
ompn. activation energies are- n-, 37,500, .id-, 37.000 
al /g mol G M P„ 

The thermal decomposition of triethylamme 


Considerations of the mechanism of chemical reactions 
C N. Hmshelwood J. Chem Soc 1935, 1111-15, cf 
C A 28, 1251* — Various uncoordinated results of chem 
kinetics are discussed in an endeavor to bring them into 
relation The efficiency of activating collisions, the 
catalysis of many homogeneous ummol reactions by I 
vapor , and the occurrence of bimol reactions in soln are 
discussed particularly. P H Emmett 


C J West 6 A stin Taylor and Edwin E. ]uterbock J.Phys CU™ 


39, 1103-10(1935) —The thermal decompn of Et,Nover 
a pressure range of 15-400 mm at temps from 450 
to 500® is homogeneous with an energy of activation in 
its early stages of 50,000 cals Analysis of intermediate 
products suggests that the mechanism involves the forma- 
tion of rt.NNEt, and C.Hi, with subsequent decompns 
H. W. Leah7 u 

The thermal decomposition of nitromethane 


Kinetics of the reaction between permanganate and 7 Austin Taylor and Vladimir V Vessclovsky. J. 

~ ’ ’ — Chem 39,1095-1101(1935) — The main reaction appears to 

be a homogeneous ummol splitting of MeNO, into Meb° 
and O, with an energy of activation of approx. 61,000 cals 
The complexity of the subsequent reaction does not per- 
mit a further analysis of the observed kinetic data 

H. W. Leahy 

Photolytic and thermal decomposition products of am 
methane Thermal reaction rates in quartz, 269® 
Lawrence J Heidt and Geo S Forbes J. Am Che «• 
Soc 57, 2331(1935) — Pressure readings at room trroP • 
—78 5° and — 183° at various stages of decompn of a* 0 ' 
methane (I), show that upon complete decompn the pf«** 
sure is approx double the initial pressure of I and the rat' 0 
of the pressure increase at room temp due to the presence 
of "permanent” gases formed by the reaction diminish'* 
noi - from a value of at least 2, in the initial stages, to I 

- 0 344 9 complete decompn To explain these facts it is assumed 

.. , „ - * -Jhe activation energies ealed from that the products include, with N, largely CH. 'P'* se . 

k . by 30 ? 0 Tb -’ 5 » approx equal to the observations hold for photoebem decompn at 30 <*°° 
auserence between the zero point energy differences in for thermal at Tt,. thermal reaction 

the initial and cm transition states of HC1 and DC1 


manganous ions Milton J Pohssar J. Phys Chem 
39, 1057-66(1935) — In acid soln the reaction between 
MnO,“ and Mn ++ to give MnO. is autocatalytic and has 
an incubation penod. MnO, prepd m neutral soln is a 
more effective catalyst than that prepd vn acid soln 
The reaction rate is increased by a decrease in the acidity 
Sulfate and fluoride ions form complexes with the man- 
ganic ion In a mixt of MnO,, Ms** and oxalic acid, 
the oxalic acid can form a manganic oxalate complex or it 
can be oxidized The amt oxidized depends on the ratio 
lhfa* + I/IHiCjOi) E J Rosenbaum 

Rates of reaction of sodium atoms with hydrogen and 
deutenum chlorides C E II Bawn and A G Evans 
Trans Faraday Soc 31, 1392-1400(1935) —The rates of 
these reactions were studied by the diffusion flame method 

For Na + HC1 -r NaCl -h H the rate is 0 412 , 

sec “*, while for Na + DCI -* NaCl + D the — 

— mol ”* —■ 


... . , E J Rosenbaum 

mechanism of tn« chain reaction In die oxy -hydrogen 
Marcel Pretue Compt. rend 201, 728-30 
< M35) ; ef . C. A. 29, 3900* — By detg the velocity of the 


for thermal decompn. at 300°. Tbe thermal reaction 
rates in quartz fit tbe ummol formula, like Ramspergef •> 
but the rate consts are roughly half as great as bis 
10®coeff from the dark reaction rates at 260°, 270 
and 290® is 2 9 and apparently affected but little by 
presence of Hg vapor. C. J* west 
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Kinttica and mechanism ol thermal conversions of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons I. Thermal polymerization 
of 1,3-butadiene at atmospheric pressure. \ . G. Moor, 
N. V. Stngaleva and L. V. Shtlyaeva. 3. Gen. Chem. 
(U.S 5 R.) 5. 8lfr-20( 1933) —The Vmctics and mecha- 
nism of the thermal polymerization of l^-butaij,ene 
were studied at atm pressure and a temp interval of 
400° to 700°. The reaction was performed in a Cu cod 
heated in a Pb bath and m a vertical porcelain tube heated 
electrically. The primary thermal reaction is bimoi c f 
the general formula: 3CiH< — CiH« The rate is ex- 
pressible by the formula logi* K ** 0>40<J/ T) +722 *') 04 
The energy of activation is £ “ 2S,Othl caf /mol The 
temp. coeff . is 124 The 2 methods of thinnal polymeri- 
zation produced substantially equal results C B 
The kinetics of the reaction between carbonyl sulfide 
and water. H W Thompson, C F Kearton and S A 
Lamb. J. Chem. Sec 1935, 1033-7 — ’The kinetics of 
the reaction between COS and HjO occurring m aq soln , 
in ale and in the gas phase were examd In the latter 2 
cases, the bimol reaction observed is some powers 0 f io 
slower than toiU Ave ca.tr/.' //a® shsory by -use of she 
observed energy of activation In aq «oln the measured 
rate is slightly greater than the ealed rate, OH loq ap- 
parently being an effective catalyst P H I 

The kinetics of absorption of oxygen by catechol 
M. A. Jostyn and G E K Branch J Am Chem Sec 
57, 1779-83(191 >). — The rate of Oj absorption by raic- 
chol solns ranging from pit C 5 to 111 ts k|fn»'l|0,l- 
(C/(C + A)], where cat~ « the concn of the univalent 
catechol ion, C the concn of total catechol and /I ls a 
const. The effects of p h outside of this range and of added 
KC1 are also reported The heat of activation from 20° 
to 35* is higher in phosphate buffer than in NaOH soln 
because of the difference in heats of neutralization of 
phosphate and OH anions by catechol L W L 

Kinetics of solid-phase reactions of certain carbonates 
with mnlUte, silica and alumina Gordon R Polt an d 
Nelson W. Taylor. J. Am Ceram Soc 18, 32V-37( 1013) 
— Rate* of reactions between sized solids were det<j at 
several temps by detg the CO- evolved as a function of 
time. While the abs rate is a function of gram siz c and 
other factors, the temp coeff gives a const characteristic 
of the chem. system involved The reaction product is 
found to lessen the period of reaction in accordance wit h 
the relation dy/dl •= k/y. where y •* thickness of the layer 
af reaction product Under comparable condemns, 
Na 2 COj attacks mullite most easily, with less attack on 
quartz, and least on corundum The activity of QaCOi 
on mullite, quartz and corundum is Jess marked The 
results have direct bearing upon the mechanism of glass 
melimg and the corrosion of refractories In prepg mul- 
hte by heating mists, of cristobahte and Al-O, plus q httle 
CaO as flux, batches that lie m the compn triangle mul- 
lite, anorthite and SiO, give best results. C II Kerr 
The determination of the absolute temperature t>{ the 
l r „ ee ?£ s pou5t Dt Vitold Jacyna Z t'hvttk 

97, 107-12(1935). — By use of the exact form of the Joule- 
Thomson expression for v'«. it is deduced from exptl data 
, Otto, Heuse, Roebuck, Osterberg and others 

that 273 I? < < 273.23. B Swirfes 

The change, with time, of the vapor pressure of nurtures 
di l hj 2 t0|: ' 11 isotopes at 20.38° absolute. K Sterner 
Phystk. Z. 36, 659-60(1035) — Mirts contg 2 4, 130 
-4 6, 4, 2 and 94.3 atoms % of D, resp , showed Ion> rln? 4 
in vapor pressure, in 10 hrs of 5 6. 13.3, 18 6, 23„q 
o u mm. Hg The observed relation between the chance 
m vapor pressure and the atoms % of D is approx h aml- 
tbe *i D content of the resp samples, r. Dr 
D ifference in vapor pressures of ortho- and para.deu- 
tennm. F. G. Bnckwedde, R. B Scott and H.J Taylor 
J. Physics 3. 653-60(1935) ; cf. C. A. 28. 6C05» — 
t e «'? ei ). ces bctwwQ the vapor pressures, AP(e — -v 
nr.hJ.VV K - 'V**- and the normal mixt. D f (be 
Vaneti-J o! D. »rt feu l, m j". 
fp/, ' D * 13 sma!! as compared WU h 

B L for ?«• but l^(ortho-para)/R(n)l « atl 
5 JVjuv. AV «cC Ahr smtre rVm p Hie uncatql yze d 


1 change with time of the vapor pressure of liquid norma! 
Di is less than 1 mm Hg in 200 hrs ; that of liquid normal 
If, increases l mm. in 4 hrs The difference in rates i- 
attributed to the difference in magnetic moments. If 
Wigner’s theory of ortho-para conversion by paramagnetic 
moli. jn the gaseous phase is extended to the liquid phase, 
a ratio of Vioo» is obtained for the ratio of the rates of 
change of the vapor pressures of liquid normal V, and H. 

. By use of purer Dj than that previously used, the l>. p. was 

2 found to be 21 59*K. and the triple point IS 71®K. and 

128 7 mm Hg Differences between the latent heats of 
vaporization of the ortho- and para-forms of solid and 
liquid Di are ealed , and are found to be smaller than that 
for liquid Hi There is free rotation m condensed states 
of Dj just as with H, G M. P. 

Vapor pressures of solid krypton W, H. Keesom, J 
Mazur and J J Meihuizen Physica 2, 609-72(1915) — 

3 t apor pressures of solid Kr were detd at temps, from 78 
to ll*i° abs by the Cath app ( C A. 13, 2477). The 
triple point is at 115 91* abs «*» 0 03, p *• &i 0 cm. *= 
I) 15 The values are in fair agreement with a 5-term 
theoretical equation in which the heal of vaporization al 
0° abs « taken as 2031 cals per mole, the at heat ol the 
solid is ealed from a Debye equation with fl « 55 Values 
for p in cm are at 7V abs 0 101 and at successive 5* 
points up to 115“ abs 0 111, Q.S34, 2 005, 4.394, 8 92, 

4 16 94, 30.2 anil 50 7 cm B J C van der Hoeven 

Comments on “vapor pressure measurements of high- 
boiling metals" by Baur and Brunner Joseph Tischer 
Heir Chtm Acta 18, 1028-9(1935), cf C A 29.973 1 *.— 
The app of von Wartenburg as used by B and B ls un- 
suitable for b -p measurement Reply Emil Baur and 
Roland Brunner Ibtd IB, 1030 L W Cider 

The interpretation of the dissociation pressures of the 

5 palladium-hydrogen system Max H Hey J Chem 
See J935, 1254 8 cf C A 29, 7718' — A kinetic equa- 
tion was derived for expressing the behavior of compds of a 
volatile and a nonvolatile component that can undergo 
partial or complete dissocn without the formation of a 
new solid phase This equation was applied to the Pd-H. 
system on the assumption that only one phase is present 
throughout From the available data, which do not 
strictly represent equilibria, the conclusion is drawn that 

6 the limiting compn is Pdll, which has possibly the same 

structure as NaCl H. S. v. K. 

Piezometnc researches J. Effect of high pressures 
on the temperatures of fusion and transformation of 
organic compounds Louis Dcffet Bull sac. chtm 
Belg 44, 97-139(1935); cf C. A 29, 3221*.— 3 for the 
temps, of fusion and transition, resp , are - cetyl ale , 
1 070, 1 058, Cj-Hm, 1 067, 1 0G5, methylcyclopentanol, 

? 1 058, 1 071, acetophenone, 1 071, 1 071. Values of 
S for the m p of the stable and unstable forms, resp , are 
cetyl iodide, 1 060, 1 055; o-mtrololuene, 1 075, 1 073, 
o-tofuidine, 1071, 1068; salol, 1082, I.0S2; Mcl, 
1.067, 1.0GG Complete data of values for other compd-, 
A V 

are tabulated The equation 3 = l + -£-,AV c » changes 
m vol with pressure, L = the heat of fusion, is shown to 
apply. An attempt is made to relate S with the chem 
structure. R E. DcRight 

The dimorphism of tnnitroresorcmol, bromophenyl- 
hydrarine and benraldehyde p-mtrophenylhydrazane. ii 
Tischer and A. Kofler AUkrochemte 19, 38(1935) — As 
a result of microsubhmation tests, 2 kinds of crystals are 
found with each of the 3 substances mentioned With 
tnnitroresorcmol the stable crystals are monoclinic and 
m at 177®, the unstable crystals are trigonal and m. at 

9 165 5°. The stable modification of bromoplienylhydra- 
zme forms monoclinic crystals m. 165®, the unstable 
crystals are also monoclinic but m. at about 159*. With 
benraldehyde p-mtrophenylhydrazone, both species of 
crystals appear to be monoclinic. the m p. of the more 
stable form is 261-2® and of the less stable form 234-6®. 

W. T. H 

Application of the “thaw -melting point" method to 
binary inorganic systems. A. Benrath, P. Hartuag and 
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M ttilden J petit Clem 143, 2'. 1 5-30H1 , '55), cf. 
Rhcmboldt, C A 20, C93 — The results art given in 20 
diagrams Biggj melts of M(NO,li-6H O, where M •= 
Co, Ni, Mn. Mg, all give a single solid «ola , « bile sj stems 
of ZniNO,), oil.O uuh the preceding show 2 solid solos. 
The systems \UXO>l»6H^>'MvNCK)i-4UiO, XI - Co 
or Zo, are of the single solid-sola type Svstems of 
\HAO> or AgNOi with these nitrate hexahvdratcs are 
of the eutectic type The m p» of JUClOOifiH O, M 
-2.x, Mg, Co, Zn. Mn, are 21**’. 103*. 191*. Ib3'and 153*. 
resp Binary systems of these compds with one another 
an all of the single solid -sola type The systems M- 
NO,), till, O-MlClO,', -611.0 are of the eutectic type 
lhe reciprocal salt pair Mg(CIO.)t t HO-Ni(NOj)i 611,0 
is discussed Michael Fleischer 

SolubiLty studies in the systems befliece-p-nitro- 
tohieae and benxene-i>-nitrotolnene. II. D Crockford 
and E C Powell, Jr J Bisks Mi^le’J Sex See. 51 . 
143-bild35) — Temp -compn data give no evidence of 
compd formation in these systems. The eutectic temp 
for the p-mtrotoluene system t> —7—, for the <j-svsttm 
—m 3' The latent heats of fusion were ealed for each 
component as follows o-mtrotoluene 29U5, p-mtrotolu- 
ene 4 lot) and benzene 2473 for the e-system and 2750 cal 
for the p- system A L Mehnng 

Heterogeneous equilibrium in two-component systems 
with thymol as one component Konstanty Hrmakowrij 
and Marja Szmyt ArcX Pksrrt. 273, 41^~27i 1933) — 
\mong other data reported for the systems thymol-urea, 
-acetanilide, -phenol, -salicylic acid.-salol. -antipynne and 
-camphor are the eutectic values, resp , 43 0*. lt> 

46 J“ and 15 6* (none obtained with antipynne and cam- 
phor) , the corresponding contents of tbvmol were t»5 5, 
id. 0, 4S.2, 962 and 37 5<~ c WOE 

The system calcium oxide-sulfur dioxide-water. I. 
Determination of Tapor pressures and conductivities 
G V. Gurd, P E Cisklet and O Maass Cos J. Re- 
rwc* 13B,20o-17a l G3). cf 27,5231. Beuschlem and 
Conrad, C A 23, 7321* —The system CaO-SOyH.0 i> 
being investigated to det the nature cf existing equilibria, 
and the way in which these vary with concn and temp. A 
technic is described bv means of which super pressures and 
conductivities were measured over the temp mage 23* 
to 130* and over the concn range 0 to 2.oCc CaO and 0 
to SO, The data arc systematized m tabular form 
_ J XV Shiplev 

The system NH,P-NHJf0r-H,0 at 0 4*. 25* and 50* 
C F Pnitton, J C Brosheer and S H Maron J 
.dm Cirri Sec 57, 1656-7(1035) — Soly rebtionships 
m the svstrm XH.C1-NH»NTVH,0 were detd. at 0 4’, 25' 
and 50’ The results indicated no complex salt, solid 
soln or hydrate formation J W Shiplev 

The ternary system stannous oxide-sulfur tnonde- 
water Henry Cl Denham and William E King. J 
Ckem See 1935, 1251-3 — Bv SvhremeraalerV residue 
Vue sysiem ^nO-KV'H-T) was studied at 23' and 
oO SnSO« when dissolved in H.SO, at 25* and 50* does 
not form a hydrated normal sulfate, the only other stable 
phase being SnSO, SnO In ternary solus the ternary 
Phase stable at 25’ u SnSO, 2Sn04H,O and the one 
stable at 50° is SnSO, 2SnO 2H.O H. S v. K. 

The ternary system isoamyl alcohoV-ernpyl akohoV- 
water James CouL and Henry B Hope J Pin. 

39,°6,-ri(in33j — The solubilities, d 5 and as were 
detd for the system iso-AmOH-PrOH-HjO at 25*. Tie 
lines were detd for <1 pairs of solns H. G 

Studies of equilibrium and surface processes in the sys- 
tem water-formic a&d-phenol V. I Nesterova. N. N. 

S„Xi Top<lu<:T71 J ' Cen Ckrm ' < u - S. S R ) 
5. 54S-6l(l«V>o), C f C. .4. 26, 316S — Study of the 
changes in the vol surface concns. of liquid two-phase 
systems with 3 conpond. fs end of the electrochem prop- 

Hfvlir wrth ' rstem H ‘°- 

HCO,H-PhOH by the m.-ned previously described In 
Oie presence of suffeteot KCOiH in the mm H.O and 
“‘yj*** 1 * m *sable at room temp The conductometric 
method of titration is most suitable for the detn. of the 
ronen. of HCOjH m the presence of FhOH and H-O, 


’ when PhOII i> not present in excess Detd by th» 
method the cocff. of distribution of HCOjH between PtOH 
and HjO begins to it crease with rising concn. of the acid 
and on reaching the value 1 732 (at the concn. of HCOiH 
in the taixt. of It) 70 X 10~* g /mol per 1 ) drops to tie 
mixing point The agreement tn the results of deta. of 
HCOjH in the contiguous layers by the conduct ometrr 
method and the "vol method” of Kablukov indica'rs 
that the latter procedure can be used in the studv of tie 

* equil of 2-phase systems with 3 components. The “vol 
method” of detn of the changes of the concns of HD a 
the top and bottom layers disclosed th3t at the ent poet 
of concns these tend sharply to equalize, while the coeff 
of distribution of II O between the contiguous layers de- 
creases rapidly neanng 1 asvmptotically. With the in- 
creasing concn of HCOdl the *p elec, cond of the hers 
la»er (PhOH) invariably increases up to the cnt. pouit, 

j while that of the urper taytr (11,0) at first sharply in- 
creases and then dropi, whereby the position of the mu. 
is observed at the same partial concn. of HCOiH as e 
its aq solns m absence of PhOII. The position of tin 
max also nearly corresponds with that of the coe2 “ 
distribution of HCOdl (C/C,). The coasts of dissocn 
of liCOjH for the bottom ThOH byer, ealed by Os- 
wald's law of H-dn , show a definite trend toward an in- 
crease on approaching the cnt point, while those for th» 

4 aq solns of HCO,H and for the top II-O-PhOH layer rt- 
mam const. All 3 const*, differ m magnitude from each 
other about 100 times Computed on the bans of «fce 
cond , the coeff. of distribution of undissocd. mob « 
HCO,H shows the same course in relation to its total concs- 
as the coeff of distribution of the entire acid. He sm 
face tensions of the contiguous layers at the boundary with 
air are equal and are independent ot the total concn- <* 

5 HCOjH, remaining practically equal to the surface tea- 
sion of the two-component system of 11,0 and PhOH 
With increase of the total concn o! HCO,H in the vrve?' 
the magnitude of surface tension at the boundin’ d 
phase* increases nearly rretilin early to a ent. point. Tto 
increase « parallel to the increase of the coeff . of distribu- 
tion of PhOH; it is almost proportional to the inert*?* 
of the total coccn of 1ICO-H and u not in any suapw 
relation to the coeff*. of distribution and partial ccocas. 

6 of HCO,H and H-O Chas. Blanc 

Inner adsorption in salt crystals. II Reason for 
homogeneity in a precipitate and the requirements »* 
forming as homogeneous a precipitate as possible D 
Babrer. Z. anal dm 102, 241'62{l ( l35); cf. C. A 
29, 2S15V 3570', 5373* —Theories concerning the forms; 
tion and aging of ppts are explained which suggest til 
a chemist can never hope to obtain a perfectly pore fT 1 -* 
conforming absolutely to the bws of de fini te and mtiltirj f 

7 proportions. Ppts as they begin to form are rxtojc 5 
and as such are inclined to adsorb dissolved ions or mois- 
present in the soln and this adsorption is, to some extent 
at least, selective The purity of a ppt. depends npco 
such factors as the sue and habit of the "growth conglom- 
erate.” the rate of pptn , the time it is allowed to 

m contact with the mother liquor, the bttice struct™* « 
the sohd changes that may take place (such as hvdrole®| 
on heating the crystal, etc A few expts are deserffro 
for fllustratioo W. T 

Catalysis of hydrogenation II Technic of hydro- 
genation A S Ginzberg J. Gen Clem (U. S S R 1 
5, 795-3(19351 ; cf Gmxberg and Ivanov, C. A 25.41*3 
— WTth the nse of the previously described catalysts prepu 
by the addn of Pd or Pt chloride to powd Ni, -kl. etc . 
it is possible to measure exactly the amt. of H consnniKi 
in the hydrogenation of a definite quantity of an ott5* ,d 
compd . and, therefore, to det. its degree of tmsatd 
or the “H no " (cf Grun and Holden, C- A. 18, 9*-* 
Fokin, C A. 3, 100U). in the preliminary discuss" 50 * 
the app is illustrated and described Chas. Bb” 0 

The energetics of catalysis. V. The temperature ro- 
tSaent ol hydrogenation processes. Edward B 
and Charles H Moon. J. Clem. See. 1935, 1 »*>•-: 
cf C. A. 29, 465 QI -—The low-temp. pos. temp ooe“ o* 
the catalytic hydrogenation of crototuc and male*: 
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over Pt change* to a neg. temp. coefT. between (Ml* and 
80“, The true enemy of activation appears to be al>out 
25,000 cals. per mol. (or both acid*. P. It. Cmmctt 

The adsorption of hydrogen by iron synthetic-ammonia 
catalysts V. It. Emmett and R. W. Harkness. J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 57. 1031-5(1015); cf. C. A. 28, I2J.V: 
I5SS*. — Pxptl. evidence it presented to show that the - 
types o( activated adsorption of 1|, that occur on l'e syn- 
thetic-NH, catalysts are in part nt least adsorptions on the 
surface of the catalysts rather than any type o! join, within 
the metal. The rate of the lower temp, (type A) acti- 
vated adsorption agree s closely with that ruled, by assum- 
ing that oil Hi mofs. are adsorbed that strike the catafyst 
with the observed energy of activation, 10,400 cal* 

P. It. rmmett 

The catalytic interconversion of ortho-para hydrogen 
over Iron, platinum and nickel catalysts 1*. II. J’mmett 
and R. w Harkness J Am. Chem. Soc, 57, 1021*31 
(1075); cf. C A 27, 4730— The ortho-para Intercomer- 
slon of ITj over Fe synthetic-NH, catalyst was studied os 
a function of the temp , pressure, time of contact and pres- 
ence of various poisons Doth types of activated adsorp- 
tion o! Hi on Ye ore poisons for the conversion of ortho to 
para I( t at liquid-air temp. The low-temp, ortho-para 
conversion over Ni and Pt is also inhibited by the activated 
adsorption of If*. P. II rmmett 

Chemical reactivity and catalysis of solids In transforma- 
tions 1 Arvid Hcdvall Sirmt Rem Iufj. 47, 101- 
88(1015) (in German). — A review covering 42 paper* In 
which the following topics arc discussed. X-ray radia- 
tion; met as table erysial forms with Incomplete lattice 
structure; lattice structure with varying polarization; 
macrostnicture; crystallographic transformation and mag- 
netic states A. R. Rose 

Catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroilde In the 
presence of mixed manganous and cupric aalti M. Roli- 
telsVy and L, Jlobtelsly.Cbajldn. Compt. rend. 201, 
C04-tl( 1035) .—Although Mn ions (e g , MnSO, nq ) exert 
no catalytic action on the decompn of If|O t . and Cu Ion* 
(e g ,CuSO* an ) very little, a mlxt. of the 2 is very active 
With 0 05 N MnSO, the velocity const , K, is a max 
with the addn, of 0 0-1 N CuSOi, oml with const, conen. 
(OOt Af CuSO.) K increases wltli the conen of MnSO, 
to at least 0 15 A 7 MnSO. Other salt* (except chlorides, 
whose action is peculiar, cf. C. A , 28, 0050’) , generally re- 
tard or stop the reaction, but those of Zn and Cd ncceler- 
, . . C. A. Silhcrrnd 

The effect of ferromagnetic transformation on tho cata- 
Jytlc cower of nickel In the reaction 2CO - CO. 4 - C J 
P-'n d ford. Z. phyuk. Chem 
,455-03(1035); cf. C. A 29, 13M‘.— Four kinds of Nl 
catalysts were prepd. and carefully analyzed for Impurities. 
f V' e V‘U e poln . t WM d ' u1 * for tnc h. The reaction 2CO - 
Z?.l tiP' ra,D r f ' 5 ,m, W. was then Studied onrf, as 
‘he rate Increased sharply at the Curie 
, 7. h ' *| fect ® f impurities on the reaction wa* also 
and ltJe(Trr. e ),r.i heCOn ‘? l,inn Df Gallon of Ni carbide 
, O.M. Murphy 
^ j carbon oxlclatlozi fn the presence of 
rw z metalUc oxldes. Don Martin and J. K. Day. 
P'M- indiana Acad. Set. 44, 1 18-20(1011). —-Since the 
C * f wlt 1 5 A «*°* asecond^xubstance. 

0,crr W u.ftff J? N '; A»? n,u« be , MIm! 

the os 1,1 1 i UnV,!™ r-, 0 ', 6 nd S"° 03 ttfoaihrjr .substance*, 
ine oxidation temp. Is lower In an nim nin in xr . 

"«"« * 5 *. « bl ' '• 

"HZ '. "“J'bMIon ol ,h, n.rcolt- 

end the a“ 11 . WCr t ‘ n »™luctd Into the cell 

fl no oxidation 


i mu observed during 5 firs, fit the absence of the sol. Oxi- 
dation takes place at the surface of the coltold particles 
which adsorb the sugar tools, almost Instantaneously 
in quantities Independent of the conen. of the sugar solns 
liven nt very low concns. of alkali, sugars undergo oxida- 
tion by afr fn the presence of Ce{ON)»- Oxidation* were 
performed nt fn, 7.05, 7 0 I > and R 0 wltli phosphate buf- 
fers and a suspension of Mg(01I)|. Levulose is slightly 
. oxidized by air in phosphate buffers even in the absence 
* of ratalysts. The brown ppt. obtained during the oxida- 
tion In the presence of Ce(Of[)» was proved to lie eerie 
hydroperoxide ( C. A 25, 3'ltVt) and not Ce(Oll)., In 
the presence of vfstfife radiations, (he rate of absorption 
of O is *ou, civ bit increased. H,NCII|CO,lI nt On a* 
low ns 7 0 is stnble to air In the presence of Ce(Qll), at 
32* The oxidation of glucose Is, however, strongly re- 
tarded In the presence of H,NCH,CO,lI buffer*. In the 
j above exptx Cc(OH), not only serves ns a detector for 
If,Oi prwinced during the course of anaerobic oxidation, 
but It* particles provide on active surface for the dehydro- 
genation of the sugars preliminary to the combination of 
the liberated If, with O, to form 11,0,. liquation* repre- 
senting the postulated chem reactions are given. The 
Initial catalytic surface of Cf(OII)i is rapidly converted 
Into eerie hydroperoxide by preliminary dehydrogenation 
of the substrate sugars After the 1st fir the relative 

4 surface nrrn* at lain const values and O, n absorbed at a 
steady rate which Is the difference between tbe rate of ab- 
sorption of O, to form 11,0, and the rate of decompn. of 
ceric hydroperoxide. H,NCII|C0,H Is a powerful In- 
hibitor of the preliminary dehydrogenation and the sub- 
sequent formation of peroxide The slightly catalytic 
action of illumination on aerobic oxidation Is ascribed to 
the acceleration of the rate of reaction fn tfic breakdown 

5 of 4Cc(OII)i OOH. to 4Cc(01l)„ 211,0 and 30, Such 

a reaction would ensure a larger relative ratio of surface 
of CrfOH), to that of H, CrfOH), C R Adrhnall 

Active oxides. XCIl. Reciprocal actions between solid 
substances Gustav F fffltilg, Theodor Meyer, Herbert 
Klttel anti Susanne Cassirer Z. ouorg af/gem. Chem 
224, 225-52(1015). — Active states of the system* CuO/- 
Ff,Oj and CnO/Cr,0, during the transition from the 
mixt. to cryst. compd. were characterized by their cata- 
d lytic effect on N,0 decompn The changes In magnetic 
properties during aging of the sv stems- I>»Oi/Cr,0„ 
1 e,Oi/A1,Oi, IV,0,/SiO„ re,0,/TIO„ Cr,0,/Al,O, and 
Cr,0,/SiO, wrre studied and tbe changes fn bygroscoplclty 
of the *>strins: MgO/FeiO,, ncO/re,0,, ZnO/l c,0>, 
Al,0,/re,0„ 7n0/Cr,0, and CiiO/Af.O, were detd. 
These data furnish evidence for certain range* of existence 
of active intermediate states C. F,. F. Jeffreys 

Conditions of formation of manganese trichloride and 
7 of its catalytic decomposition. M. Fobtclsky and R. 
Cohen. Compt. rend. 201, (502-1(1035). — A Mn** salt 
is oxidized to MnCl, in IIC1 nq. snln. of any conen. by 
IIMnOi, HiCrO, or HCIO,; in IlCl aq. soln. of conen. 
olmve R N by 11,0,. UNO,. UNO, and II, .SO,; other oxi- 
dizers have no effect. The MnCl, soln. is more stable 
the greater the conen. of HCI. Its decompn. Is very 
slow at room tenip., but is rapid even at 0* In the presence 
B of (in decreasing order of activity, and more rapidly save 
in presence of Ag, ns the conen of HCI is greater) Ag, 
Ft**, Pb and Cu' 1 ions. Co, Ni, IV' 1 , Mo”, V\Ti«», 
Hg», Ati JIJ and U v * have no catalytic effect. C. A. J5. 

A generalized thermodynamic notation. II. A. C. 
McKay. J. Chem. Physics S. 715-10(1035).— A gener- 
alized notation is deserlhed which leads to a method of 
writing down from one generalized equation all the mem- 
bers of n family of thermodynamic equations (cf, Koenig, 
9 C. A. 29, 1315*); In particular, the signs of the various 
terms are very easily manipulated. A method is given 
for obtaining tbe generalized equation when any one mem- 
ber of a family is known. The method is easily extended 
to problems of capillarity, magnetization, etc. 

G. M. p. 

Thermodynamics of atatfonary systems. I. The ther- 
moelement. B. Bruts. Proe. Roy, Soc. (London) Al51 
040-51 (1035) .—The quant, application of the first and 
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second laws of thermodynamics to stationary systems re- 
quires the introduction of 2 arbitrary assumptions: (I) 
the max work to be expected from a reversible process 
remains unaltered by the presence of a simultaneous irre- 
versible process, and (2) there exists a const, ratio be- 
tween the Joule effect and the "polarization” effect. 
The first assumption leads to the 2 Kelvin relations con- 
necting the Seebeck, Peltier and Thomson coefls ; ami 
the sicond leads to a new relation connecting the Seebcck 
cocIT with the thermal and dec conductivites of the ma- 
terial It is concluded that the whole problem of the 
thermoelement reduces to a knowledge of the thermal and 
dec conductivities If The diffusion dement. Ibid 
A151, 651-65 — Utilizing the 2 arbitrary assumptions al- 
ready introduced for the thermoelement (sceabove), B.dc- 
' elops the quant thermodynamic relations for the diffusion 
clement, and obtains equations relating the Helmholtz 
loett with the Peltier cocff , with the cod! of the "homo- 
geneous” effect, and with the coeffs of diffusion and dec 
(. ond The whole problem of the diffusion element reduces 
to a knowledge of diffusion and dec cond ; the only dif- 
ference between the case of the thermoelement and the 
diffusion dement follows from the fact that there exist 
more than one energy carrier in electrolytic systems 

P. D Rossini 

rile thermal conductivity of quartz at low temperatures 
J Haas and Th Biermxsz Phystca 2, 073-82 
(U3o) —The thermal cond of a quartz cylindrical rod, 
axis coinciding with the crysial axis, 5 cm long, 0.30S cm 
chain was measured between Cd wire resistance thermome- 
ters The ends were clamped in Cu caps, electrically 
heated The app was submerged in a cryostat and evacua- 
ted, with cooling by liquid O or II Tor the lowest temp 
(liquid He) a 3 X 0 13-cm rod was used, and a Pb wire 
' oJ ter> rrom ,he finaI results between T - 2 77 

? i i 15 I"" tflat (hc resistance increases sharply 

below 10 abs , the min lying at about this temp No 


. Inhorn ogeneities can increase the resistance to 
he double value in the hquid-H range, which is partieu- 
SC . ,1 e-A’o C . A { tfr lleat treatment, 8 hrs at 340’, , 
™, S . at 5,0 . and slow coolm tt (recombination of ions) the 
resistance values around 20° abs increase up to 10% 

I'emAri ?! Sl5(ance of P»« metals at very 

™ tem Ps has evidently a character similar to that for 
4002* 1 Wellaas and Itremmer, C A. 26. 1490,4518, 

N^u ern j? ehf T CaI d . aU / or t'tamum” oxides” Nobuyuki 
29, 57..G By use of the exptl values obtained in the 

a/SasI? k N eni“‘ c A 29 ’ 7773 ‘) N calcd 

n i* , * he following reactions (a) 2TiO, + II, 
~ J‘ !0, + Ir >° . 611 ~ 4095 + 0 874 T + 0 003856 T* 
ill “ 2 , 0125 T- 0UTO60?+wi?' 

*»««»i* - 4700 cal , AF®,„. — soon . A c _ . iA 

isfi'r (J A + 0 5 °>“2Ticiv ait - .eitto 

ri tin 1 71 + 0 00000074 T », £>F° ~ 

6“i C 3 r 7 - r &a- 005500 r» + 0 00000037 r» 
V/ C d 2 eSce Cal + ' 

CO ,,! *aF» - 38 « cal fi ' t ^TiOi + CO A Ti,o’, 4-’ 

th'e^ochem y r ° f I T !’°i *£* Ca!cd from ,he Born Haber 
par^d wnr.he C ,h t0 b .' V , " ? 569 61 caI • and was c °m- 
th ,heo /" lcaI value calcd from Kapustin- 
be y ween the U exnM latt,c * The discrepancy 

ThutnA-l . j'. ? d ,he theoretical values is 2 6% 
by anDlvme efiwl th * “®« rt am‘y which will be caused 
to *h«S£*tS t,V * ,0 “ Tad ’ US ° ,Sc ,or that of Ti + ®+ 

sifSTiSS',," c p . ita " **2S?££u. 

use Vn Inst^eH™?! thenTlos fla5ks are recommended lo! 

15 c instructional experiments O Reinmuth 

Sp~S= h..t, .ntrop, „ d 


vapor at temperatures between 100’ and 5000’K I 
Godnev and A. Sverdlm. Z. Phystk 97, 124-30(1935) 
cf, C. A. 29, C131 4 .— ‘ The sp. heat at const, vo! , entropy 
and free energy at const, pressure are calcd. from spectro 
scopic data for S, vapor m the perfect gas state The 
values of the free energy agree with those obtained by 
Montgomery and Kassel (C. A. 28, 5324*). B S 
The theory of solid bodies at high temperatures, with 
. special regard to the temperature dependence of C, 
Gerhard Damk&hlcr. Ann Phystk 24, 1-30(1935) — 
The Grfincisen-Dcbye theory of solid bodies is extended 
on the assumption of a temp dependence of the vibration 
frequency The existing data on Cp t \fY% {bV[tsT) r 
and 1/ V* (bV/bP)T T , are utilized to compute values ol 
C. over a large range of temp for NaCI, KC1, KBr, Ag, 
Cu and Pb. With the exception of Cu and Pb, a decrease 
in C, occurs with increasing temp , at temps above about 
3 200“to300*. Tor a linear chain, an expression is derived 
for the Helmholtz free energy as a function of the temp 
and the length of chain, though the method employed is 
practicable only for tlic temp region in which the anbar 
monie part of the potential energy is equal to or less than 
kr. The Gibbs thermodynamic potential of a linear chain 
as a function of the temp and pressure is derived The 
Morse and Bom-Maver potential-energy curves are dis 
cussed in relation to D 's theory F. D Rossini 

* A note on the specific heat of liquid deuterium oxide 
R. S Brown, W. II Barnes and O Maass. Can. J Ze 
search 13B, 167-9(1035) — Preliminary detns of the sp 
heat of liquid D,0 from 4° to 05® are described. Then 
sp heats over the temp, ranges 4 "to 20®, 26® to 45’, and 
26® to 05®, ere 1 018, 1 003 and 1 OOS.resp .while thetv 
sp heat between 4® and 06® is 1 01 cal. per g. per deg 
. T. W. Shipley 

5 heat capacity of potassium ehJonde from 23 « 

17 abs W. II . Keesom and C. W. Clark. Physical, 
698-706(1935) — Variability of Debye $ has previously 
been found for metals (Ag), it is now studied fora non 
conductor (cf Blackman, C. A. 29, 3903’). A cylm 
drical Cu calorimeter was used, 103 X 34 mm .suspended 
in a vacuum vessel, equipped with phosphor bronze and 
constantan resistance thermometers and an elec heater 
The calorimeter contained 1.03 moIs^KCl; Heservedas 
heat conductor. In agreement with Blackman's theory 
there is a gradual rise of e down to 6® abs , then a rapid 
nse, max at 4 5®, followed by a drop m $ The drop 
may be due to desorption of He from the crystal surfaces 
As compared with the Ag heat-capacity curve, the drop 
in 6 with T is not as rapid, owing to electron heat. H * 
term 1 520 X 10 * T is subtracted from the Ag value 5 
they approach the KC1 values satisfactorily 

„ B.J.C van der Hoeven 

The heat of vaporization of water and the specific volume 
of the saturated vapor to 202 kg /sq cm (365*) 

Jakob and W I ntz Phystk. Z 36, 651-9(1935) —Data 
were obtained at 270® , 330®, 350®, 300® and 305® (56, 131- 
169, 190 and 202 kg /sq cm ). Utilizing these and tb«' r 
own previous calorimetric data, together with the data 
of L B Smith and Keyes (C. A. 28, 7095 1 ) on the sp 
vol of the liquid, J. and F. calc, values for the heat of 
B vaporization and the sp vol of the vapor fromO* to37- 
Companson is made with other existing data 
_ . F. D. Rossini 

Some physical properties of mixtures of water and gly 
G - Romstatt. Industrie chtmtque 22, 648-51 
(1935) —Data are given showing the rise in temp P ro ! 

, C ,ek m,xln 5 various proportions of H,0 and glycol 
at 15 , the vols occupied by the resulting solns , the wM 
or glycol per 1 nnd the contraction in vol. of the solos 
9 Curves are given showing the d at 0°, 15®, 30* and 4> 
of aq solns contg 0-100% glycol, the n at 15°, 30° an° 
45 of similar solns , and their initial b ps The van 
ous detns were made on solns contg. 5, 10, 15, 20, 

33, 60, 60, 75 and 85% glycol. A Papineau-Couture 
Dissociation energy of carbon monoxide and the he* 
of sublimation of carbon H Lessheim and R Santuc! 
m e«£ 36, 603(1935) ; cf. Goldfinger and Lasareff, C. A 
29, 5730‘ —From spectroscopic data the dissocn energy 
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of CO i* caJcd to lie 11) 45 v i - and the heat of sublima- 
tion of C(d-graphite) 155.7 Iff .-cal ./mol. E. O. W. 
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i Detn of U, and tin. U *. 
Karhk) 7. 


of si.a water (Harnggir, 


3— SUBATOMIC PHENOMENA AND RADIOCHEMISTRY 

W ALBERT NOYES, JR 

Theory of elementary particles. II. Electromagnetic distortion errors are fully discussed.. A necessary and 
whirls and elementary particles. N. S. JarolsVy. PM 2 sufficient condition for their vanishing is given for a general 


Mag. 20, 641-700(1935), cf C. A. 29, 77S3 T . 

E. J. Rosenbaum 

Electronic structures of molecules XIV. Linear tn- 
atomic molecules, especially carbon dioxide Robert 
S Mulhken J. Chan Physics 3. 720-39(1035). cf 
C ,4. 29, 77S7 4 — Electron configurations ore given for 
CO,. BO,'. K,0, COS. NO,*, Nr. NCO", NCS". 


rotation-symmetncal optical medium. B. Swirlcs 

Use of electron lenses for 0-rays. Otto Klemperer. 
Phil Mag 20. 545-01(1935). E. J. Rosenbaum 

Ion-optical images with electrical lenses Jftrgcn Koch 
and Wilhelm Walchor. Z. Phystk 97, 131-<(1935). 
Images of apertures are formed b}' the use of an elec 
lens sj stem and a stream of K ions The ion images a 


EUj, 1111, , v,vm. ivVAi , ■» — j “ , 

Behi, IZgClt. C1CN, C1BO. NO, and the Bell, type of 3 compared with electron images. Magnetic deviation 
mol. All the electron configurations are formally analo- erpts show that the images are formed by heavy positively 
• • • • charged particles An image of a surface emitting ions 

van be obtained S, Tolartsky 

A new interference phenomenon in the passage of fast 
electrons through crystals T Kirchner and H. Lassen 
.Inn Physit 24, 113-23(1935) —A new type of crystal 
lattice interference has been found in the investigation of 
thin Ag la>crs The interference points form a crov> 
This phenomenon is ascribed to the irradiation of man> 
small Ag crystals, which are spread on the surface, oriented 
exactlj parallel Harold Gershmowitz 

The influence of the space-charge on the paths of the 
electrons in the magnetron I Hans Awender, Alfred 
Thoma and Davyd M. Tombs Z. Phyak 97, 202-10 
( l«kl3) — A solution is given of the equations of motion 
of electrons in an electrostatic field and under their mutual 
electrostatic interaction It is shoirn that the electrons 


gous, they arc formally identical in isocleetromc mol. 
The relations of electron configurations to valence con- 
ceptions are discussed This method gives a simple de- 
scription of intermediate cases (double-bonded A=B=C, 
single-bonded A — IV— C, liomopolar A — B- — C, hetero- 
polar A-B*»C~, A— B~C, A*=B=C-, etc.) Tbe 
mm. ionization potentials of CO,. CSi and llgCl, cor- 
respond to the removal of a nearly nonbonding pr electron 
of the O, S or Cl atom The ultraviolet emission band, 
of CO, probably represent transitions among 4 electron 
states of CO,* which correspond to the 4 lowest ionization 
potentials of CO, 13 72, 17 09, IS 00 and 21 5 v If 
this interpretation is correct, the CO,* mo! is linear in 
these states. The mm. potential of 13 72 v disagrees with 
the value based on electron impact Linear NO,* is 
composed of a stable system of closed shell* the final 


electron added to make NO, would have to go into a fauly s then mos e in straight lines The influence of a magnetic 

high energy antibonding orbital. Evidently the actual field is found by a perturbation method B. Swirfcs 

NO, avoids this by being triangular. Ultraviolet obvorp- The mechanism of high frequency discharge. II. Beck, 
tion spectra of C0», CS, and COS arc also considered. Z. rhystk 97, 355-75(11*35).— Tlie spectrum of a higli- 
__ , t , , , G. M I*. frequency discharge m Hg vapor i» compared with that 

Relation between the tnternudear distances and force of tbe pos. column No difference of intensity for cor- 
constants of molecules and its application to polyatomic responding lines could be detected Also absorption meas- 

™ ,ch . ard - * 1 : B A dg ^f- ,/ £t er P- 4, urements gave the same no of excited states tn high- 

* 5 ; '*• 23 » ^ '* • 23 » 6 frequency di 'charge as in the per*, column; if a Maxwell 

,143*; Allenand Longair, C. A 29, 4C71* —The relation - - J •’ ■' — 

between in i emu cl ear distances and force consts is found 
to persist in polyat. mols. The internuclcar distances of 
CCL, Si Cl,, SnChi SF., SeF» and TeF, were predicted 
from vibrational data alone, and were found to agree well 
with exptl, values. G M. P. 

A new conception of the chemical elements and the 
tomes between bearing metal and lubricant Heinrich 


distribution is assumed for the velocities in both cases the 
electron temps are found to be the same lor a large pressure 
region. Conclusion The mccham*m of high-frequenev 
discharge can lie interpreted similarly to that of the pos. 
column B, Smrlcs 

The disappearance of hydrogen in the presence of posi- 
tive ions C. II. Kunsman and R. A. NeLon. J. Chen i. 
Physics 3, 751(1935). — Evidence is presented to show that 


CAem.-Z/g. 59, 777-8(1935) D. F. Brown 7 the’ authors* previous conclusion* (C. A. 23, 3102; 26, 
f >0 . wrr . quartz lor rays perpendicular to the 4246 ; 29. 52') are valid, although they ore not tn agree- 
optic axis and its dispersion between 2537 and 5760 A. ment with those of Schechtet (C A. 29. 5732*). 

^mis Comp: rend 201. G. M. P. 

* 19, — ^ repetition of tbe authors’ Striations in the positive column in the hydrogen glow 
previous txpts. and their extension to the region XX 3l*21- discharge. Hans 11. Paul. Z Phynk 97, 330-^4(1935).— 
«»<«««;, i"i,rf,. D,caas 1 , K quartz compensator gave sub- The mechanism of stnations 1* studied on the basi* that 

nf ,L , 511116 result for « and p, while o/po (the ratio these axe equipotential surfaces The conditions are varied 
/, \ a / Qrj ' power of rays J. to the axis to that of B The cross section gradient is important. Current voltage 
. v f. : _ . . _ a 'i f .“t instead of —0 52. characteristics are found bj u<e of 2 probes, one of which 


Thus for this interval at least the rotatory di-oersiotv of 
quartz is the same for rays i and f to the axis 

ii^ Ctr ? Q diffrarhon by gases L R^hWcluT^B 
V- M. Moslej. j. cten,. 3 , 

6r ^T ,09 j)f l 3o).— The method of electron dvdraction 


is movable vtv the tube axis In tbe middle of the stnations 
2 velocity group* of electrons occur A theory is proposed 
and is supported by the data The vary mg forms of stm- 
tion are due to a varying "ion mantle efTect ” S T. 
Products and processes of ionization in methyl chloride 
uwd tnA+i uu “ u } I ?£**. oa as determined by a mass spectrometer. S. II. Bauer and 

US . r T. R. ltoCTM /. CkrA 3. 6S7^2(ira3)._ 

dt^bti allSlC decr ” scs hom 10 °* ,oU ' 1 ’- Tht Sputtering of metris t, tie Impact of slow fats anf 
The theorr of inure errors of the -i, rfr „„ p - measurement of the threshold value of the sputtering 

B’aher GU?er^ T ^ ™y?k 97 1^70(1935).-^ 

• * * -UU1930) —The 3 ions are drawn perpendicularly from a glow cathode and 
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directed onto a thin metal wire acting as a sputtering dec- 1 (1935). — Hg, Au, Cd, Ni, Fe, Cu, Pb and Al 
trode The amt sputtered is detd. by measuring the wire • - — ■** 

resistance The velocity of the ions is measured and the 
sputtering earned to an impact velocity of 40 v. The 
probable threshold values using A* are Nt ■ 7 v , Cu 
~ 12 v , Fe * 14 v , W - 24 ▼ The sputtering produced 
by alkali atoms is measured, the wires being heated to 
prevent alkali condensation The sensitivity is improved 
by thinning the sputtering wires by evapn Threshold 
values are, K* on W - 36 v , Cs* on W - 15 v., Li 
on W = 80 v , Cs + on Cu ~ 15 v Calcd values are 
compared with the measurements and the various theories 
discussed S Tolansky 

Comparison of the decrease in intensity of the primary 
cosmic radiation in different materials J. Clay Phystea 
2 , 645-9(1935) — Generally the decrease in ionization w 
found greater forequiv layers of materials (Pb, Fe, water, 
air) if the d is lower Absolute Intensity of cosmic rays 
J Clay told 650-1 B J C. van der Hoeven 

Absorption ot the asymmetric component of cosmic 
radiation V M Dukel'skil and N S Ivanova J. 

Expll Theoret Phys (U S S R ) 5, 512-19(1935) — 

“The azimuthal asymmetry of the cosmic radiation was 
measured by a set of 3 Geiger-Muller coincidence counters 


.n Mount Alaguez in Soviet Armenia, 35* 12' N latitude, . 

3250 m altitude. With remth angle 45° the west-east . UI.Aci m 1.567j X 10' 1 * years 
azimuthal ratio was 1 OS *0 015 AlO-cm leadabsorber f- — * *•*>- v 

between the counters reduced this to l 03 * 0 014 " 

F H Ratbmann 

The frequency and magnitude of the showers produced 
in lead by penetrating radiation H Geiger and O 
/niter Z Physik 97. 300-11(1935); cf n Geiger and 
E Tunfer, C A 29, 3907' —With different geometrical 
arrangements of counters the threefold and fourfold 


studied to det. if 7 -rays were emitted from them by slow 
neutrons . all but Pb and Al were shown to emit 7-rays 
at least for Pb and Al the radiation was much weaker 
The cross section of the interaction was estd. at 6 (IQ"*') 
sq. cm. for Cu, Fe and Ni, somewhat larger for Au aad 
very much greater for Cd. No combination of protom 
with neutrons to form deuteron was detected. The app 
is described and some discussion is given W. E V. 

The 7-rays emitted in the capture of slow nentroni 
F. Rasetti Z. Physik 97, 64-0(1935).— The absorption 
of slow neutrons by at. nuclei is in general accompanied 
by the emission of radiation A rough measurement of the 
energy of these 7-rays has been made by the method of 
the coincidences of the secondary Compton electrons For 
the elements investigated. Cl, Co, Y, Ag, Cd, Ir, II? 
the energies were found to be between 4 X 10* and 7 X 10* 
e v. B. Swirles 

The number of a-paiticles emitted by uranium Riun 
und Scbiedt. Silzber. Akad ll'ui. IVien. Math -nolanr 
Klasse Abt. Ila, 144, 191-211(1935).— A total count cf 
53,088 o-particles was obtained from 2 preparations of 
U,Oi The app , procedure and ealens. are described n 
detail The no of o-particles emitted per sec. by 1 g of 
TT T .a 12 64, * 0 70%. Accordingly, the decay const of 
„ - 1.567, X 10' 1 * years -» * 0 70%, and the period 

of half decay, 7q - 4 422, X 10* years * 0 70% 

G. M P 

Counting the o-partides emitted by uranium. Friedrich 
Hecht. Stlzber, Akad It 'in Wten, Math -nalurw 

Klasse Abt. 11a. 144. 2 1 3- 1 5 ( 1935) . — A micro method was 
used for detg. U which had been used for measurements 0! 
radioactivity. The U,0, was dissolved in HNOi, and taken 
fumes with HC1. Thevol was made up to6-8cc ,a=o 


coincidences due to showers produced in lead are counted 5 HtS passed in Afterward, all Fe was removed by the 

T — • — ■ bydroxylamine-HCI method (C. A. 27, 684 ; 28, 63°0’) 

The filtrate was taken to fumes with aqua regia, and the 
U pptd with 8-bydroxyquinolme This compd contain! 
33 86% U All operations except the last filtration wen 
made in porcelain dishes and filters; it was p 

Mass spectrum of the positive radiation from tzdian 


It is calcd from the results that on an av 0 6 shower 
per hr and per sq cm are emitted from a sheet of lead 
1 5 cm thick By use of the theory of Geiger and Funfer 
that each shower consists of one very energetic electron 
pair (C-rays) and their continuous radiation (77-rays), 
it is calcd that with each C-elcctron approx 200 D - rays 
__ e emitted The ‘recoil’ effect observed by Ffinfer 


explained on this theory The mean absorption coeff C'. (Supplement, the spectrum of natural /F-Wj) 
of the /i-rays is approx 1 cm “* Pb, corresponding to 6 Lambreclit Wissgott. Silzber. Akad. Was. BV«, 


about 6 X 10* e. v' B Swirles 

Theory of radioactive fluctuations Arthur E. Ruarlc 
and Lee Devol Phys Rev 48, 772(1935) —Math 
GMT 

Nuclear theory Kugao Kalcabayashi Z Physik 97, 
211-20(1935) — The mass defects and nuclear radii are 
calcd by the Thomas-Fermi method, exchange forces 
of Majorana’s type (C A 27, 6000) between neutron and 
proton, and Coulomb forces between the protons are 
assumed; the particle density is assumed const An ex- 
pression is obtained for the binding energy, and the out- 
standing discrepancies with e.xpt are discussed 

B Swirles 

0 -Radioactivity of neutrons Lloyd Motz and Julian 
Schwinger Phys Rev 48, 704-5(1935).— Math 

G M. P 

Velocity of slow neutrons by mechanical velocity 1 
lector J R Dunning, G B Pegram, G A. Fink, D P. 
Mitchell and E Segrd Phys Rev 48, 704(1935). 

G M. P. 

Absorption and detection of slow neutrons D P 
Mitchell, J R Dunning, E Segri and G. B. Pegram 
Phys Rev 48, 774-5(1935) —The transmission of slow 
neutrons is plotted agamst the mass per sq cm. of the 


nalurw. Klasse Abt. Ila, 144, 227-41(1935) —The c< 
struction and operation of a mass spectrograph are de- 
scribed, and the theory of its operation is given A Ion? 
camera was constructed for the detection of the undeviated 
radiation By use of simultaneous elec and maguey 
diffraction, it was found that the long-range radiation or 
Ra C' has a specific charge tfm =■ ‘/s' it is, therefore, an 
a-ray By comparing the spectrum of the normal nan 
tion of Ra C' (R, K „ = 6 96 cm ) with that of the 
range radiation, the 9-cm. group was found to h* T * * 
ratio of 25 10*, in good agreement with Rutherford s 
results The mass spectrum of natural H-radiatiou w* s 
recorded, and used as a basis for the mass spectrograph 
registration of at. fragments. G. hi P 

Calculation of the velocity of a-partides fro® the| r 
range, and Its relation to the number of ion pairs proceed 
8 Stefan Meyer Silzber Akad. Wist. Wten, Ato" ' 
nalune. Klasse Abt. Ha. 144, 317-30(1935) — The caicn 
of the_ve!ocity t> (in 10‘ cm /sec ) of a-particles of * r 
range R (m cm of air at 15* and 760 mm ) is possible 
from the formula R + v = Av 4- Bu* 4- Cu* <r - 0-26508. 
A - 2.1856. B - -2 5393, C “ 1.7335) Further, 
(v — v,)' — aR (the initial velocity e< — 0 143, ® * 
0C648, » - 1 + 1.15185P-0 07441 t>«). or better, ^ * 


“ bs otber, with the absorber -detector pairs B-B, B-Li, 9 oR/, where R, is the sum of tie point value of the louira 
ar l d Cd ' Ll Th , e B and Ll abs orpt'ou tion curve R. and the addn r, R. + r - R - 0*' t 

curves deviate from the exponential curve, because of the = 1 0977 and n ** 1 67851 + 1 16468 v - 0 23533 r* 

,h ” e . u ‘ ron , bea . ra *? d tI ! e .f cpen «*2£ e Ge, 8 er 's relation e‘ - aR, is valid for the range 3-H «" 

neutrons*^ " P the vt ' oclty distribution of the The initial energy of o particles »s of the order of 5 X 

p . . . , . ® P- 10* e. v. The equation for the relation between the rang 

Fncw, iliu 7 * by „ Bl , 0W n * utr °os Seishi Kikuchi and the total ionization * ~ k s R*h is only a crude re 
U P d H PI° A U a Fr S e ‘ Im t p Ata i* lationship for small values of R. Not only is the fonnula 

U, 253-5. Rite. Phys. Math Sot. Japan 17, 369-77 r» - aR inaccurate, but the relation of the no. of 10a P»>« 
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to the cnenrv of the w-particles increases with increasing 1 method and does not require the extremely low P*^**®** 
““''J 051 01 ' ‘ . G. M. p. in the tube. It was used to produce accelerated deuterons 

The l-nffiation of uranium X. E. Stahel and D. J. with which C and B were bombarded, producing radio, 
roumou Pk\sica 2 707-1^(1935), — In a high-pressure carbon, and amts, of radionitrogen much yTeater thtuj 
ES“.ltaXmto(l7.S iim.) .rd „.,h «b,.tobI.b,boml»rf. , i B...h j.par.Kto 

ter tubes the hard 7-radiation of U X* was studied. The radioelements; .C'» + ill* - iN + »n (cf. t.ochcro(t, 
S bSJXnSSuC. J. W. S0S9. *!«>»*»« rtol.c .l.!S,fW). , C. A. S.lbemd 

AMMO »v. sbsorrt.ion ~oll. of Of. -.ON KI „ dlnaO^ 

Wlthfl,. 

to be of secoudarv . - „ . , ... . 

The nuclear 7-radiatKm of beryllium. Fnednca Koch 
and Tntx Rieder. Stis’vr. Akad. IVuj II •«, Mctk - 
return Kfosse Abt. Ha, 144, 331-7(1035) -The 
radiation from n-radnted Be was studied in a magnetic 
field with a Wil-On chamber In the formation of electron 


wafer and air was made at several stations in and near 
Badgastcm, during Apnl, 1035 G. M. P. 

Radiometric examination of a rhyolite flow. Edmond 
Rothf and A Hee Ct'mf-l. rr-d, 201, 892-3(1935) ; 
cf C A 29. G77> —Portions of a rhvolue flow in a quarry 


rvair-5 there occurred rrepondtranilv. if not always. equal 3 near Welsclibnich (Alsace) show increased radioactivity 

*. . . . TV. .....l f„n trx /ti.uM.l n« with I he averare shown hv- 


distribution of the available energv The numerical 
distribution of positrons and of photoclcetrons of various 
energies indicates 7-l1r.fi at 5 b, 4—, 2 6, 2.1 and 1.4 
X 10* e. \ , with posable lines at 10 2, S.fi and 1.7 X 
10* e. \ . G. M P 

Branching ratio of the aehntum family of radioactive 
elements, Marcus Trancis and Tcheng Pa-Tchaitg 
i’iil. Mag 20, 623-32(1933) — The branching ratio was 
detd for 2 pitchblende samples. Copptn. with both 
ZrPiOt and Tn-Oi was used. Concordant results were 
obtained whose mean is 4 65 * 0 l°c E. J. R 

The disintegration of lithium by swift protons. K. 
Jakovlev. 7. Esftl rkevtt. PA\s (U S S. R ) 5, 
565-8(1633) —The formation of S 4-cm o-particles 
from Li bombarded bv high-velocit> protons began at 
“ k\ . \ elocitv and increased rapidly up to 1 IS k\ . The 


(up to double) as compared with the average shown b\- 
rocks in that neighborhood C. A. Silberrad 

Experiments on heavy hydrogen V. The elementary 
reactions of light and heavy hydrogen Thermal con- 
version of ortho-deutenum and the interaction of hydrogen 
and deuterium Adalbert Parkas and Ladi-las Farha$. 
fw Av. (London) A152. 124-51(1935). tf. C. A. 

29, 41*. — The rate of reeonv cr-ron of ortho-P and theint*r- 
act ion of H and P w ere measured bet w een 850* nnd 1000 
and at pressures liemecn 3 and 74 mm llg The mechajj. 
ismsnre tl) D 4-ortho-P,— para-I>i + D, (11a) D + )i, 
-*1ID + D, (lit.) H + Di—HD + P The rate foel 
ts 2.4 times slower than the corresponding reaction wit}, 
para-11 The difference is due mamlv to differences m the 
frequenev of colli 'ions and the concn of D atoms The 
energi of activation is 0 5 kc -cal greater than /or the 


results acree well with those of Ohpbant and Rutherford 5 corresponding H reaction Tor II, the di(Terence_m rate is 
(C. A. 27, 4729) F. 11 Rathmann due to the energv of activation, which ts 1.7 kg -c^j. 

.. .. .. — .... .. .. . jester for lib than for Ila The activated complexes 

111111, DHH, HDD and DPP have zero-point energies 
similar to those of H,. HD and P» from a consideration 


Nuclear evolution of iron, cobalt and nickel. H J 
Watte. Pi«f. Mag 20, 738-0(1935). cf C. A. 23. 
6622*. — Equations are written for the passible formation 
of hi and Co from i»Fe''. E J. Rosenbaum 

Excitation of secondary 7-rays by means of neutrons 
1, General. Effects in paraffin. R. Fleischmann Z. 
/Mini 97, 242-64(1635). — Neutrons are slowed down 


of the possible \ihrattom! frequencies in the complex**, 
an estimate can be made of their zero point energies and 
au energv -level wheme constructed. The conclu«ia ns 
are consistent with the exptl results. VI, Ratio of the 
with paraffin and are then able to produce nuclear 7- 6 magnetic moment of the proton to the magnetic mome n { 
ravs from H, Fe, Cu, Cd and Fb. The absorption of the ©f the deuteron Ibid 152-7.—' The conversion of crlho\i> 
ii •'* 11 —•» ***- ti. — norTOa i d catalvzed by O was studied between S3* a^j 


li 7-ravs is measured in para ft n, AI and I*b. The inter- 
action of the neutrons with paraffin is discussed. The 7- 
ravs anse from the fu-ion of slow neutrons with H* 
forming 11*. The ravs possess a quantum energv of 1.5 
X 16* e. v. The mass of tbe neutron is ealed, as 1 0083 
II. Measurements on iron, copper, cadmium and lead, 
/hid. 2tv>-7 6 — By suitable arrangements of absorbing 


293 *K The rate ccn-t obtained was compared wi,h 
that for the pxra-H conversion. From the results, the 
ratio of the magnetic moment of the proton to that c f 
the deuteron can be ealed (cf. C. A, 29, 6S26*) as S.ofl 

-on. G.AEMurrbv- 

The principles of a new method for the measurement of 


bvers neutrons are slowed down and measurements made * the intensity of x rays. V. I. Veksler. A. V. Bibergai 
on the absorption of the excited 7 ravs. The absorptions and M. P Ivanov . 7 Exf-U. Tkrcrt:. JMrx. (U. S. S. R .) 
~ ' ” ~ 5. 4 , 1>-5(I<k>5). — A Geker-M filler counter is niodifi^ 


tor various thiekuesies of paraffin, Fe, Cu. Cd and Tb 
are measured for slow neutrons The absorption coeffs. 
of the excited radiation are measured in paraffin, AI, Fe. 
Chi and Fb with various sources. The quantum energies 
of the excited radiations var> between 0 45 ard 2 6 X 16* 

, .... s Tolanskv 

iTOtoas irom ffie disintegration of lithium by deuterons 8 
L. A. Delsasso, W. A. Towler and C. C Launtsen 
£•& *"■ «,_SlS t iK5); cl. C. A. 21. 5T33>-Li. 
bombarded bi <fX)-tv . deuterons, gave proton groups 
with ranges of 31.7 *65 and 26 * 1 cm., and a-particle 
groups with ranges of 13 8 * 6 7 and S 9 * 1 0 cm. The 
masses of Li* and Be* are ealed. to be S 0185 and 8 0072. 
resp. The protons are a*rocd. with the formation of 


radio-El*. 


SrnthVsis of u j . G.M.P. The L absorption edges of protoactininm (9l)r 'v 

It ™ b - 7 f Jfaff7 E n 5 ‘coeUnttd 9 Dolejfek and J, Marek. Z. Pi\»i 97, 76-2(1935) 

by means of « laptflw generator.^ Fredenc Jcdwt. The ^vave lengths of the L m and L n iro iST 
a ” accuracy of *0 I X. U. and cf Z, edge to within =* * 


bv combination with a thyratron relav and used to 
measure the intcnsitv of x-ravs at the rate of ten to a 
thousand quanta per second Data are given on the tir ne 
of discharge m the ordinary counter and in the modified 
svstem with the discharge chamber walls supplied bv d. c> 
F II Rathmann 

Relation between density of blackening and x r ly 
intensity for characteristic copper radiation and Arf.. 
Lane film. F. D. Miles. Frew. F-a’eJav Sot. 31, 1453-bO 
(1935). — The d. of blackening is found to be proportions 
to the x-rav intcnsitv up to a d of 1 0, with an error ,-r 
less than 4% at the highest d. There is no threshold 
effect. E. J. Rosenbaum 


— “t — riracnc 1C 

Ilnxc Save). Com pi, rrad. aui, 
eJrtfrwj.-A generator capable of producing impulses 
5w'$? s s5v x i°- v - i ct - Scbue P w«i SollimaTRe-. jra. 
Jjf* *- ®nd 3S, -41(1935)), combined with an ac- 
,im!!ar *9 that of Brasch and Lange (C. A. 
v ’* ls ^ e ' cr ) b «l> This method of accelerating the 
ions bv impulses is more powerful than the continuous 


X. U. The Li edge is much more diffuse than tbat of tC 
values of the positions of the further 1^ 


others. The , _ 

levels are ealed. from the measured Z~ values r o. a . 

Scattering of x-rays vanes disconhnuously with t*,« 
angle of scattering. Jean Laval. OwM f.* ' ro, 
SSi»-91(l935). The scattering by a tryst, solid of 
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Veils 


chromatic x-raxs outside the limits cf selective rejection 1 and H. J. Reitners Z. Fijrti 97, l~. U93S) —TV 


displacements in the Cs lines lr — 7 p to Ij — 30p wlxirt 
produced b) methane, ethane and propane are treasure! 
AQ the lines are strongly displaced to the red, the cu 
values being 16 4% 20 9°, 25 79 cm. -1 far nethrnt 
ethane and propane, rc«p. In each case the dispbeenc-; 
merrase up the senes to a limit value. Displ*eemer> 

. 'tir, » increase with hea tier mol. Tbe effective cross Sevan to 

edges." e g , 6 for A1 with Ka of Cu (» - 9 slow electrons found for CHi is 73 sq cm /« and fx 
w In the same substance » sin c'2 (the C t H, 129 sq cm ft c. A table of the effective cross *e- 

• — -*■" tions i' given for He, N'c, A, Kr, Xe. He, CH« tad CiK* 

Measurement s arc made of the half width and displaccnaa 
cl the ls-3p doublet cl K when mixed with vxrvxw gases. 
Tbe displacements and half width do not move ptnOd 
S ToUnstT 

The strengthening, due to drying, of the mercury Eo« 
‘ mercury-hydrogen discharge II. Beck Z Pirni 


has been eramd If scattering power, A, is defined as 
viifldmZ., where dm is the mass concerned cf the cryst 
solid, s the cross section and I the ml easily of the beam, 
of x-rsvs, which bv scattering gives a beam of intensity 
i\. solid angle <L>, in the direction making the angle c 
with that ci! the incident beam, the curve A — sin y'2 
s of discontinuous portions sepd by 
"scattenni ' “ " ** ’ ^ 

I 955 X 10>) 

‘absolute abscissa" of an edge) is const For different 
sub'tances it is a linear function of the at. no , r sin e/2 
— aZ + p These Jaws are verified for AJ, Cr, XI, Zn, 
\g, Sb, Pt and Au C. A SUberrad 

The width of the X. lines of gaseous krypton and of 
elements in chemical combination Ernst TVuhel-ny 
Z P*i jit 97, 3 12-20(1 f '3 ! >) — By use of eathodc-ra\ excita- 


and analyzing bv means cf a double-crystal spectrum- 3 97, 3 *>2-9 (1935) — The strengthening of the lines ohservei 


eter the breadths of the A= lines cf Kr, Rb (RbClj) , Br- 
( KBr),andCu(Ctl,CuO,CuF)areneasured The values 
for Kr he upon the same cum e as the elements of at no 
20 — 17, the stale of aggregation having no observable effect 
upon the width Tbe values found for Rb, Br and CuF« 
lie above the curve and show an effect due to the eh cm 
i omhinat ion S Tolanskv 

The intensity of X ray lines of gold Leo Pincherle 
Pimca 2, 597-605(1935) —See C. A. 29, 5015* 

B 3 C. van der lloeven 

Selective x ray diffraction from artificially stratified 
metal films deposited by evaporation Jesse W. M. 
DuMpnd and J. Paid Youtt PJtvi Rrr 43,703(1955) — 
K method is described by which 100 alternate la vers (each) 
of Cu and Au were deposited on glass The thickness of 
the deposit was 19,000 A Because cl tbe diffusion cl the 


Hi dried with FA>» bv Cuntberschulre (C. d r , 
4732) and others is confirmed The spectroscopic re- 
sults do not agree with those cf Schmtftr (C. A. 23 
9629*) ; \ht discrepancies are traced to lack of task*®!* 
in his exptl conditions It appears probable that tit 
protons arc responsible for the strengthening of the Eats. 

B. SwuVi 

A photographic method of measuring the inttnsiwi 
of spectral lines Erwin W. Muller. Z. Pirnt 97, V - 
10f»(l<>35).— A photographic method « described mhtot 
relative intensities to be measured A high accruin' os 
l>e obtamed without the nse of a photometer. A “°-“ c 
line method enables intensity variations cf lines, sad tho 
the comparison of neighboring line*, to be made Tk 
absorption of light filters can easily be measured t **“*’ 
complex instruments. The relative intensities cl hero- 


atoms m the solid state, the intensity of the Mo K dif- . chromic bnes can 1* deld with the help of * eontn™«' 
fraction maxima decreases exponential!! , with a "half- source s TolasulT 

life" cf 2 or 3 days G M P 


An x ray method for the study of "bound water" in 
hydrophilic colloids at low temperatures W. If Barnes 
and \V F. Hampton Cos J Ffvo'tli 13B, 21*1-27 
(1935), cf C. A 26, 4226 —A new method is described 
for the study of hydrophilic colloids bv the application of 
x-ray methods of analysis to the froitn gels The possi- 
bilities of the method and its limitations are shown bv a 
qual study of the amt and variation with temp of the 
so-called "bound” H-O in gelatin gels over the temp 
-3* to -50*. J W. Shiplev 

Kinetic interpretation of the coloring of glass by hard 
x-rays Robert Livinqstoa and Carl E Xurnberger 
J - Pk\s Chem 39, 1011-19(1035) — -Some expts have 
been performed on the rate of coloring of IVrex glass bv 


Hydrogen m the tipper atmosphere Joseph Kapta 
Salute 136, 549-50(1935) —Tbe afterglow of * 
quenched bx mmute amts of Hi This and spcctirswr* 
evidence indicate that Hi (as well as HiO) ts 
present in vers low concn , at the atm. level at which Ur- 
aurora occurs C. M ” 

Excitation of spectral lines cf the hydrogen molecule rj 
. electron Impact A A. KmithcJ and L S Orus*eni 
Pkysjea 2, 911-22(1935) —A narrow electron 
paswd through 2 grids for acceleration and capture** 
ions, is used for excitation of Hi in a Faraday cage 
excitation functions of the singlet and triplet system; 
Hi were detd <4634, 4917, 4*»1 and 4340) at presse* 
from O 045 to 0 (1123 mm The thssocn of the 
detd from the change in intensity with pressure 


irradiation with hard x-rays, and on the distribution of change ,in. intensity of atom lines differs from that ^ 
Jared glass, as a function of 7 mol lines at 30 e v , indicating that excited atoms are 


relative absorptions, of the colored glasr. 

the wave length for visible light A simple hypothesis 
of the rate of coloring has been suggested An equation 
has been derived 1mm llus hiyw hesit poH jt ires- 
shown that the exptl measurements are in agreement with 
this equation A discussion of the analogous effects of 
radiations from Ra is included Harold Gershmow.tr 

The electrical and magnetic effect on the helium lines _ (v- „ . 

with rectangularly crossed fields Halter Steubing and B studied at various pressures, temps and excitation e^ 


, indicating that t 

formed from dissocn of excited tools .. . - — . 

direct atom excitation Several characteristic curves are 
2?. /. C. v- d « 

Ultraviolet fluorescence spectra of iodine vxpor, •* 
Len na n bands F. Duvhrasky and Peter rrmysc^^ 
Pkysua 2, 033-44(1935); cf C. A. 29, “l^T-if 
diffuse McLennan bands (C. A 7, 3704 ; 9, 40z) 


Wilhelm Redrpenmng Ann FAint 24, 161-452(1935) — 
The expts previously described (C. A 29, 42t>l*) haxe 
lieen extended The at theoretical difficulties which stood 
in tbe way of the investigation are discussed and it is ex- 
plained why He, rather than H, was investigated first 
Harold Gershinowiti 

The vacuum arc spectra of rubidium and lithium S 
?. an i_Fanmal Chandra Bose Z Pk\nk 97, 321*° 


‘ "' 5, v *'■ 0-1*- greater * Derng ma'l,ed by that ol i* cue 1“ “"—.v. 
tiudo) —The source used gives sharp lines For Rb the 9 It consists of some 30 bands, mostly double-hem™. 


ditions (Cd, l!g, Zn lamps). Typical differe nces v 
obtained and their origin is discussed The interpretaj 
is considered as yet incomplete B. J C- v d 1* 
Emi ss ion spectrum of selenium oxide. L£on Ph ’ 
Eugene Bloch and Choong Shm-Piaw Comf>t rr*d 
824-5(1935), cf C A 30, 23* —The Wi'®" 
trum of SeO extends from SS00 to 2S80 A , acv p«V»w 
peater X being masked by that of Se due to decvnT^ 


s for the third and fourth members of tbe diffuse 
senes are found, giving the splitting of the D lex els The 
structure of tbe red Li line CTOS 4 is examd at xanous 
pressures Tbe existence of Li u\ the sunspots is ques- 
tioned S Tolanskv 

Perturbation of higher cesium terms through paraffin 
hydrocarbons and measurements on the Is— Jp doublet 
of the principal senes of potassium Chr. Fuch! hauer 


degraded toward the red. and expressed ^ \ 

rnular - 333T3 5 + [533 4(r' + */t) - 8 7{a' + V*Ji d 


(“OS P(r’ 4- Vi) - 4 S(r* + */,)•] , whence the 
dissocn of the norma) mol is 5 31 t (Cf Asund', <* “ - 
C 4 30. 23‘ ) C A Sabf»«f , 

The fine structure of the C bauds cf ciJdnOi 


Z P fcvuk 97, 171-6(1505). 
n doublets *f the C»P 


Cban^ 



3 — Suhttont if Vhfnomtm 


•rlip npiiesinuirr of ttic doublets stands !u elnso rrlatlon to 1 
the drw iHh il 1>> Watson (C. /1. 20. 2MM2*). 

Thr pert mh»t loin ntc* discussed. H 'InlanxVv 

A method o/ measuring light absorption at low light 
Intensity Anil short exposure, Manfred v. Ardrnnr and 
Frwbi ll/ws, X. f'hyiii). Chent. A17S, lift 21(11* 1 
An orranKfinent Is described for mensnrlttK a Until In* 
l (■fully of 7 X 10-“ n»l/sis. with un Accuracy of 
1 % mid an cxpo*me time of 1 wc. A pliniortll was used . 
w )io-r fmtni prodiirts u hrjjr (greater than 111* (mm) 
ronm cl Ion resistance reducHoti In voltage whkli In meas- 
ured 1»y mi amplifying Instrument. My n iK-rlodle In- 
terruption of (he ben in of Held an n * amplifier mot be 
Itvd It II Hurt Mi r 

Emission spectrum of the flame of bromine hunting 
In hydrogen anil mechanism of the reaction It Mum 
Kltaynwa. Imp tend. (Tokyo) II, 2oJ 1(11' I'O 
Forty -three JujwJs, drgradfd in llir rtd, urr found Mr- ■ 
iwrm bs.fi und f>4>00 A from n Mr fhmc burning In Hi 
'J jir bawl brad* are Mini! itrd l hr hand lirnda nrr given 
liyr » IAH.il 2 | (1(11 HI t>' - I - MINIS?*'*) - 
(•Off ?} y‘ - t )f> i '•) nn ■» for *>' - A, l), 7, H 21; 

r* — 1,2, ft, l 7, tlir «inmmn Is dnr tn wind Hr, 
triolet 1 hr mxhanlsii) Is d*s»ns««d \V I \ 

Photography of the third harmonic of hydrogen chloride 
Aldrn I* Cleaves anil I’harh s W IMwnrds /'In AVt 
48, HKl(llKtl) - (hr third linrmuldi of MCI lit DIM A 
It bring Jut rtllimird Ihr hand origin tt nt 10022 7 
C,n.- » (i M M. 

Two new hand* of CO, In the photographic Infrared, 

0. HcrihrtRmidll Nnleytr FAy* Krt'.4B 1 70»<Mm) — 
•Jw« nrw CO* bands wrtr photographed, with lirnda ni 
1 .20.11 ** mid l 217H|» Ihr (nth length #m I in , tlir 
pnsxnrc, I If) utru* Ihr*r Hurt give Vidnrt of KHNi 
and 820*) cm agreeing writ with Hie valura 82**1 and 
HlKH cm.-', prrdlcltd (or tlir pair ot hand* .te, I (r,. 
IVi) by Adcland MemiUmt (( ,1 27, .KWH) <*. M 1’ 

Infrared absorption of cyanides and thiocyanates 
Walter Ooidv und Dndlev Williams / (Arm /'Avurt 

1, (01*7(1011) —An Solus ol HCN. NaCN, kCN, 

MnfCN),. KAk(CN)i, Na.l r(CN),. K.le|CN),. KCNs, 
NU.CNS, KCNO. MrCN, I’hClt.CN nnd MrCNM wrrr 
at ndlrd In l he region l 2 *7 ,B i» . An nlis, apt hm hand whl< h 
occurred In all Ihr rompd* In Ihr rtgbm I OH llllp 
was nttrlhntrd to changes in thr vibrational energy of t|,r 
hmmd CN xnmp. An addnl hand at Ilia appiurrd 
only in highly loni/rd cyanide «ui|ns , nnd was amlbutrit 
In frrr CN Ions A rhnrhtr hand nr>!"»tcil tirnr 7 ** In the 
KCNO aotn.j It was not chararlrrlstlr of thr cvanldr or 
tiibetmt } fpWi ■*!< wv, 1 swift A nr edVvVs * * rw 

nhxetvrd in some of Die solo* O M |> 

Absorption spectra of iodine aolutlona and the influence 
of the solvent O. J, Walker I ram f iru.f.iv S,», 31, 

1 112 8(1(1 IB), 1 —Mol exIhuMhm corlTs w<ri rletd In tlir 
tant'e 4(0 (UNI for till solus of ( In CCl«. CllCh, 
CI1,Ch, C(1I,CI„ CiHiCl, C,1 1, Cl. fir - end lonn C,1I|C|, 
For CCji aofns, (hr wave IniRlh of inns ah'iuptloti 
,"»<«) m.MN * 2 mu nnd Itir mol ext lint Ion corf! 
le nhotK frW f or (rant. C.ff,CT, X.„ Is a f M .ut thr *n,m 
tmt lor an the other sol ns. It Is displaced toward the ultra* 
violet, Indication mi fwrea*hiy mtrartion of tlir aolvrnt . 
It it i l,lf ‘ B, " , 01 " lp ‘Usphremrut increases with 
(or <[fpiiir mmiient of (hr *ol\enl mots The e(Te< f s mi ihr 
nhsorptlon spectrum of various types of Inter m lion with 
l'- J ■ Mosrnhnum 

infrarer 1 absorption spectrum of methyl deuterlde. 
Nathan f.lruhttrc and T r. Marker J.<hrnt f't imesj 
A, 2fl. A l|0».- Ihr (1 fundamental 
Ireditrttdn of Mr?) were observed nnd flip fine striMme 
ftn ”' fl "“ I'* -1 *- I hr frrmierii les- W| i 

**, JtIWH; JJ77 I. r„ S20RS »„ CtKtO. r „ tfttf (( * 
/c aChT iniu'' 1 ’' x 'a. tw ; 

I'.it IOI1 V e ,7/ , I'drrrrcn Irnr rlis( H n ( rs 
X , l °, cm i H * }| ' l < S 1 x 111'* cm 1 torn 
V k*wfcn irttpirnrU * „t C II, and nidi of the 
” t ’ ,l '_ ' J""’ • ' alurs of the A pot. mlaUmivis 

sdU ift X"* r ’’T ««f»*(rfrt mid mtrrp 

"•11 With Ihr Mines found hr Pniftls.m and Jofutsim, 


1 ((’ A, 20 . 12 , i7M, txit thr otfirr fl se(a have nch*. of 

Itnukln try valors. Ihe fretpiencles front whUh these me 
rnUd nrr thr runs which takr r>art fn n refonntirr (titer* 
art Ion whhh was not luctmhd in the- theory. From the 
observed spuclnys of the zero brmu firs of the perpendicular 
hands, rstirmr innuesof tlir nitnthm.vlhrntlon intrrnethm 
factors nrr rah d. An overtone was observed rs 

2*121 l litre frrtpiriH les of CHiDi were ohsrrveij m 
Hi 111 0, lirtoA nnd 1211ft cm -* <5. M. p. 

Infrared spectrum of heavy water li I'. Marker mid 
W W Meat nr J. Chmu i, (KM) ft (I Htft) 

S mil'll s of water vnj'or count I’D und dDVJi of Di vitrr 
ramtid In (hr lufrorr/I, nnd Ihr nhsorptlon hands ►, 
and r , for IhO and n mid n lor MIX) found at 1 )7t», 
27M, I JO I nod 2720 cm reap Of thr (1 fund nnental 
frrtjuenchs for the .'i varieties of unite, only ei rt j„, has 
not hrtti ohst rvrd It Is ntipwelitU roniplrtely iiiiixk.nl 
* by *p* Ca|< if and rxpli vain. » of ihrsp frrrpiriirles 
air hi k*s>*l ftkMtmuil A I dr d>k<ee of (t solution |, 
obtained fn (hr funds a, I fir fine stem lure observed 
arms iipptux wllh that undated, uilh Metk.'a niol 
dimriisfons (C .1 27, fi (''(); f fn to ik(dfnd> of (he ft(te r . 
wetlons is »o ktril, Imwivn, Dial pm ls< drills of tjiesr 
t.uisis must aw dt a mote tmnphec koIii of thr tn«h. 
plot drill O M l' 

« The iijht nhiorptlon of porphyrins If A Merit and 
Mans Wrudcilrln /• / fc v * iA ( hrtii A174, hi 101(111 Ift). 
,f C l 2*3,11(1' (fie absorption up. .frit of several 
ptophvtlns were stmlhd In dloxain Thr rff.it of various 
substituted kroit(.s on (hr |Misf(f,u, of the miximnl binds 
Isdlsurvul Ihr nh*< apt Inn spectra < f s. vend potphvrinx 
nnd (lirfr < hloru dcrlvs were meusurid, these (ouipd, 
tu Ihr spwld rn*rs of |s.umt|sni Compds of thr ’Mf. 
Iivtfrnfxnpfdn" (vpr show sfndftr spear i Various sub- 
' stltutlons In dlli) dfoporphln art- dlxettssed nnd Some 
tiroporpfi>rfti*e.mipnre«f If If. March lee 

Constitution of water In solutions of nnneirctrolytes j. 
Acetone C S Siva Km. /Vuf Af,«c 2(1, iM7-Pl(fP (ft). 
«f C A 20, 7 1 M0* —Ihr effect of airtime rotirn. ot\ thr 
M amnn h m*l of water was studied With inrtrtislin: rotten 
thr Itnnmti hand yrls stnrprr hut the ftr<|mncy of tuax 
Intensity dors not xlilft Ilie tower frrrpieticv branch c( 
0 the hand shifts to blither (teipirnrh s mill the Ufnph t) f 
In i emit v 1 1 firquctu y for this hrntu ft rfi itiK(sffomc.it\vex 
t.ironrave 1* J. Ko rnhsttn, 

Inlenstty and pofarfratlon of thr Rnmsn scattering | n 
llrjnl.ls A Veendilmdru Mao. /. 07, lAl 7 

(Mi'll) —My employ (mt u nariow silt liiteiwltv me<iV( UC . 
auw * av auMlr J-'V A’.v* (3 .VamoV* /•/ r .wAwr ftAmaa 
Vibration tines of Cells. CO„ CliCI,, A*Cli. 'Ihe t«,| H f 
Intensity of tin drpolatirrd ltnmin Hues, uhl.lt nrr Ouii. 
f notlcenhfp in nit ll.rse Ihpitdr, fnlrsatmea n i‘ou1tlhutl<m 
to the drp.il it I /id Ion of the total si attend ra.ll t{lou, ‘j'|,is 
Is es|usiailv itotfirdhfi fn ea«s Hie CCI. which are < ft.tr* 
netril/rd t'V small dr|»>) irlrntioii factors, M. 'p, 

Ilaman spectra nf 1 methyl-l-cthyl-l-propano], w, rt * 
dlmethylhrnzyl alcohol ami thr corresponding dhylpnle 
hydrocarbons Jean Pavutd rpwjf ten, I 201, Kn-fl 
(11)111 —Ihe Unman 'pectrn of At. Ht,COU (I), ^^e*- 
n ifhCfMCOM (II), Mel'tC ClIMc (IlD.muU'hCll Cm*, 
(IV) have luen ditd and e«,mputr»l with that of Me.i i. 
COM (V) (ef NevRl.r/of . <* A 2H, IT. IV). '1 lie results 
make previous idloratlons of Ihr lines to ccttnln Kr*mpi 
of atoms doubtful, hut exaniu of ol fit r enmpds. Is Hee ( s. 
snty •" fore delmltr tom minus are protaised, save that ihe 
fine near K.tl.1, rlmrmtrrlsth* of the double bond, v'Hfies 
with the nature of the suhstltmlnt; pumps (tf l'revost, 
r, A . 2H. ,17211*) C. A. hilhctrr,,) 

9 Thr abxnrntlou spectrum of carvour "hydr0sulfli|p *• 
•nd Its constitution U I’mlman ifdt in ( nrrrnt AV, \ 
Ml fl(lPH) — AHIiourIi the formation of rtist, nddliUt 
rmiifNls lift wien «».fl nnsutd krtotin and II,S Ims l.t-r-n 
known situ e lb.* 11, the cnnstliutl.ni of ihtrr 'Ti),t r „, 
sulfides" Is still in rnnfrnvrtsv . In the case of cnrvoii* 
"IndttHulfuie'*, whlvli innslsts of i uird. of If, 4 ) nn.i n 
mofs <>f the ketone, ft dllT. rent structure i have hern w,," 
(Kwrcf. A tpinut. mnsumnent of the ultraviolet ni 
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spectrum of the compd reveals a band at 2900 A. 1 adequate for the treatment of the AsCI. type mol. 


which furnishes direct evidence for the existence of free 
CO groups tn the mol , thus favoring one of the proposed 
structures for the constitution of carvone "hydrosulfide” 
as the most probabte W. F. Meggers 

Investigation of the polarization of Ra m a n scattering. 
Frits Heidcnreich Z Physik 97, 277—99(1935). — The 
polarization of the Raman spectra cf dichloroethane, hexa 


G M P 

Raman spectra of oxalic add. James H Hibbes J 
Ckem. Physics 3, 075-9(1935) —Raman spectra of infcyJ 
oxalic acid, its aq and ale. solns., and of (COOH)i - 
2H,0 are given, and are compared with the results d 
Rao (C. A. 29, 5350 4 ). Spectra of the aq soln and rf 
(COOH)i show that the 2 COOH groups do not bebivt 


chloroethane, cydohexane and Ac.O, is examd , by the s identically: in ale soln. both groups behave ah be Tbt 


method of Circular polarization The observed values 
can be well correlated with the tuol structures The 
relation between the linear and circular polarization of 
the scattered radiation from benzene, CC1. , EtOH, 
toluene and cyclohexane is quantitatively exsmd The 
normal circularly polarized Raman lines agree better 
with the results of other workers (who use unpo- 
lanzed primary radiation), than the inverse circularly 
polarized lines The broadening of the Rayleigh lines, 3 
usually attributed to unresolved rotation Raman structure, 
is examd Pure rotation produces inverse circular polari- 
zation, the degree of broadening increasing with the ani- 
sotropy Other types of broadening produce depolariza- 
tion Only toluene, benzene and AcOU give inverse 
circular polarization, while EtOH, water and cyclohexane 
show normal circular polarization, i e , broadening due 
to other causes than Raman rotation exists tn these mols . 
Rotation branches in NH, are observed Normal circular 
polarization is obsen ed m CS» S Tolansly 

Raman spectrum and constitution of f umi ng sulfuric 
acid N Gopala Pai Phil Mag 20, 610-23(1935) — 
In 21% fuming H,SO, all the lines characteristic of II, SO, 
are present, although weakened, no SOi line* are found 
and addnl lines are found which are attributed 


magnitude of the force const*, in the CO groups i* 
sistent with the strength of this acid C O oscillations an 
either very weak or absent in (COOII)i 2H»0. Q ucli i 
babm’s tautomeric form (C. A. 23, 1114) is excluded 
G.M P 

Use of Raman effect to distinguish the cis-tna* tstra 
ensm of the methylcyclohexanols. Jean Tabutesn 
Comp:, rend. 201, 897-8(1935) —The Raman spectra of 
ci x- and trans-o-, m- and p-methylcyclohexanols and tit 
corresponding acetates have been compared. The dii 
ferences between the spectra of the m- and Irani- isonen 
are most marled for frequencies between 300 and 9WI 
cm _l , also in the spectra of the ale. and correspondra; 
acetate the percentage of identical lines is greater for tit 
cis- than for the Ira nr -isomer, the difference dccrasioc m 
the order o, m. p. C. A. Silbemd 

Polarized fluorescence of organic compounds S M 
Mitra Z. Physik 97, 133-53(1935); cf C. A « 
20S7* — Measurements are made of the polarization of tit 
fluorescence radiation from sucanylfluoresccm and sur 
cinvleosm in soln in glycerol, castor oil, sugar so™ • 
collodion -ether, glycerol-water and gelatin. The dep™ 
ence of the polarization on wave length is measured TM 
effects of temp viscosity and conen. are examd Tit 
expll results are discussed S Tolansiy_ 


HjSjOj mol At greater concns the lines of SO, and also *«“»* « discussed ? T0 

possibility of obtainmg HiSO,, IljSeO,, H,POi, H*PUj 
H.AsOi, IliSbOi, H.BO, and SiH(OH), by the action * 


light on suspensions of S, Se, yellow P, As, Sb. amorpij^ 


those of SsO« appear and become more intense with u 
creasing concn The more intense H,SO« lines persist 
even in 80% solas E. J . Rosenbaum 

Relation between ultraviolet absorption and Raman 
spectra of pyridine Victor Henri and Pierre Ant; root 
Compt rend 201,895-6(1935), cf C. A. 29, 3235*.— 

The absorption spectrum of C»H»N has been examd at 

various temps and pressures up to 231* and 910 mm vat 

There are 5 fundamental frequencies (600, 857, 993. 1031 6 c* « <£l v,, whaetl 

" H, SO, nor SO, Accordingly the formatiM^ 


and 1159 1 . 

the Raman spectrum, and practically identical with the 
fundamental frequencies of Cdf* (because of the nearness 
of the at wts of N and CH) The 5 senes forming the 
C*H t N spectrum are given Light of X greater than 
2750 A. has no photochem action on C*II,N vapor 

C A Silberrad 

The Raman effect of organic molecules (The vibration 
spectrum of acrylonitrile and ethylene oxide ) B Timm 7 : ' 
andR Mecke Z. Fiyjii 57, 221-4(1935); cf. C. A 29, 

4265' — The following Raman lines are found C,H,CN, 
241(2), 384(1), 1289(1), 3612(2), 2238(5), 3036(3), 
3115(3). For C,H.O, 807(0), 873(1), 1123(1). 12GS(5), 
2924(1), 2970(1), 3008(4), 3M7(1). The valency bonds 
and vibration frequencies are discussed. S Tolansly 
Reaction rate of acetic anhydride and water 


gave neither . ..... 

H,SO, from S and water is a strictly photochem rr»vti 
The residual S was in the same stable form 
only HiSeOi was in soln , while the residue wasin.psrt 


only ii,seu, was in soin , wnue the residue was m 
Se. Therefore Se probably forms II,SeO,. and tie ** 


to red Se, until an equil is reached " , 
P, there were formed liiPO,, less If,PO, and a doubt™ 
trace ol 11, PD, The residue was red P. Probably tarry 
fore the chief reaction is the transformation of 
red P Red P thro reacts thus- P, + CH/3 ~ 

4- PH, These products in turn react thus SHiPth 
H.PO. + PH,- PH, + O- — HPO, + H, and 4H,rOi 
3H.PO, + rif, while HPO, combines with water ‘"J . 
oxidized to H,POj Perhaps, however, II, PO, 

v: c ~i~"n dl \ formed, and then gives H,PO, and H,PO,. With A 5 -' 

& and E S- J ' t chem . Ph yj} c ‘ 3 ’ 679-82 8 so)n contained H»AsO» and a trace of H.AsO. !»*«*£ 

* bS T2’ ? DS °J Ac °?l “, d A c, ° »>th Sb, lI,SbO, and a trace of H.SbO. were 
^ "“S* 1_ ® 5 M S f vtral band5 R is probable therefore that arsenolite, senajmwutf 

, « w , w 2 5° mpdS , w “ e atmbuted arsemtes. arsemates, antimomles and antimonst* >» 

1 ° P b . rads . An intense band was found m Acrf) at nature are formed by oxidation of As and Sb 
% B >T» I, « su ™ethemt«aUes the soln contained only II,BO„ less bemg formed 
of thpe bands, the reaction velocity of Ac.O wuh Hrf) oyst. B than with amorphous B With Si, there 
was detd The reaction was approx, utumol for any recovered from the coin the SiH(OHUof Mendeleev (A 
re !i Ct ‘. 0 !J % onit , deCTeased “ increased The Principles of Chemistry, 1903). Less was obtW»f“ 
^“‘differed at different concns The reaction const 9 with cryst Si than with amorphous S. C. C- Dafl* 
detd at 25 , 50 and 75 \ yalues of the reaction The action of radon on polyme thy lenes-ey elope 0 *”. 


const, and of other coasts are tabulated. G. M P. 

The Ra m an spectrum of arsenic trichloride Don M 

Yost and Thoru.'s,F, Anderson J. Chem. Physics 3, 

754(1935).— The modes of vibration of AsCh given by 
Brodsta and Sack (C A 29, 6504’) are reassigned, on the 
basis of polarization expts (Cabannes and Rousset. C. A. 
26, 2117). Conclusion. Central forces alone art w- 


■nd cyclopentene G B. Hetsig. J. Phys Cicfli . 
1067-73(1935); cf C. A. 26, 4535 —Pure cyclop^ 1 *" 
(I) was prrpd from dicyclopentane bv depo)yn'C™V, 
at 185-215* and from cjdopentcne (II) by hjdrogefla 
in ale. soln in an Adams app with a Pt oxide cs 1 * 1 ;, 
and was distd , washed with FLO, coned U,SO-i __ 
NaOH (in the second case also alk. KJdnO.), dried ^ 
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CaCIj then bright Na, distd. under its own vapor pressure t tion with a D atom is 1 .4 times as great as for all atom, 

n was prepd. by heating 110 g. of cyclopentano! (from Arho Kent, Mineral, Geol. 12B, No. 7, 5 PP-(1035).- 
cydop Jtanone reduced at 150* by H, at 1600 Ib ; pressure The photosensitized reduction of methylene Mue was 
inthe presence of a Raney Ni catalyst, j ie!d 01%) with studied in the presenceof aaltsand^a N“iHPOi 


g. hydrated oxalic acid at 110“ /or 2 hre. It was 
dried over CaCh, distd. from Na, and from a trap at 0 
and condensed at -182°; b,„43 5-13 S\ vapor pressure 
131 mm. at 0°, 1.0 mm at -77 5°. On polymerization 
by ft -rays from Rn at 25® each formed a liquid. The 
~M/N value of I is 1.7; that of II, 4 5. These values 
are in agreement with the heats of formation for I, 
18 9 kg -cal, and for II, —18 kg -cal. and with 
MH. + CmiOO Janet E Austin 

-AKC 

Photochemistry of the future. G Sollazzo. Boll chtm 
farm 74, 773-9(1935) —A discussion. HJL. G. 


buffer to keep the pit at 8.6. A considerable dark reaction 
occurred only when both EtOH and Fe + * ions were pres- 
ent In all cases photosensitization was observed. The 

2 greatest effect was observed in the solns. which contained 

both EtOH and Fe ++ ions. The reduced solns, were 
reoxidized in the dark, os was observed previously with 
acidic solns An equil. is established which is displaced 
toward the leuco-methylene blue side. E. J. R. 

Photodissociation of single crystals of some nitrates in 
polarized light, L K. Narayanswamy. Trans. Faraday 
Soc. 31, 1411-12(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 3900'.— The degree 

3 of dtssocn. of nitrates decreases m the order K, Na, Sr, 
CI,r. Winther, Ba, CUM. n> «nd NH, Tb, low-wav. limit of ,h. 

Z. flint. Clm A174, 41-8(1035) -Th. ••pliolochta, •• .cuv. radiation is 350 Nltnte was found oaly m 
oxidation of citnc acid, tartartic acid, lactic acid and oxalic » h v“ *1 > ht surface, since nl grater depths, the 
acid by chromic acid and of KI by K persulfate was studied O cannol escape and reeombnvilion multi. Mamed 
first m the dark, then in blue light, where strong absorption radiation the vibrations of which are along the normal to 
takes Place, sad finally la green light, where absorption Is the plane of the nitrate ions is much less effective in d.ssocg. 
slight. For the total reactions the quantum sensitivity the lons than radiation with vibrations in the plane of the 
is less then 0 05 so that it must be considered insensitive . ,ons * “• J* K°senOaum 

R II. Baechler * , , . , T . . . . 

Purification of electrode carbons for spectrum analysis 
(Zurrer, Treadwell) 4. Detn. of U, and the U content 
of sea water (Hemegger, Karlih) 7. Absorption of the 
most important cinchona alkaloids in the ultraviolet 
(Fuchs, Kampitsch) 17. Content of heavy water in the 
water of crystn of minerals (Riesenfeld, Tobia&k) 8. 
Structure of heterosides from their absorption in the ultra- 
violet (Ramart -Lucas, Rabat*) 10 Fhotoljtic and ther- 


.0 the light used. 

Disbahc reactions and primary chemiluminescence 
R. A. Ogg, Jr , and M Polin> 1 Tram Faraday Soc 
31, 1375-S4(1935). — A theory is developed for reactions 
in which atoms are converted into ions The potential 
energy surface for such an ionogeme reaction is described 
for adiabatic and diabatic transitions In a senes of 
similar reactions the activation energy decreases as the 

heat of reaction increases. It is predicted that the re- > * . - -- - 

action velocity of M + C1R — MCI + R should increase mal dccompn- products of azomethane (Heidt, Forbes) 2. 

as M is varied m the order Na, K, Rb and Cs The lumi- Periodic classification of the rare earths (Yagoda) 2. 

nescence produced when Na vapor reacts with SnCl, Chem. and pbjs. characteristics of water of crystn. (Pas- 

is attributed to the diabatic process- Na + SnCl, senni) 2. The change, with time, of the vapor pressure 

NaCl + SnCli, followed by 2SnCU — SnCl. + SnCl, + of mixts. ° f «he H isotope at 20.38° abs. (Steiner) 2. 
hr. This process is considered to be the inverse of pre- Chem. and phys. characteristics of the water contained 
dissocn. E J Rosenbaum tn colloidal substances (Pas'erini) 2. 

Mechanism of reactions between alkali atoms and halo- 

gen hydrides. A G. Evans and M. G Evans. Trans.* Fluorescent screens. I. G. Farbenindustne A.-G. 
Faraday Soc. 31, 1400-1M1939) — ‘ Theoretical The Bnt. 432,432, July 26, 1935. An intensifying screen for 

method of Ogg and Polinyi (preceding abstr ) is applied x-ray photography comprises a layer of a fluorescent sub- 

to these reactions, which are considered as transitions from stance of low mol. wt., e. g., ZnS or a sulfide of an alk 

a homopolar to an ionic energy surface. Activation ener- earth, and a la>erof a fluorescent substance of high mol. 

gies are ealed. The increased probability of the collided wt , e. g , Ca\VO.. the former layer being arranged nearer 

st ?‘ e . ,s s ‘S n ( ficant for ^a and Hr, and k and HBr or Hr, the x-ray tube The photographic film or plate U ar- 

wbich reactions are the most exothermic of those con- ranged between the layers of the screen. 

jjAred This laercssed probability accounts far the ah- , Fluorescent screens, particularly for Braun tubes 
^ fo ? ad p . rev,ou , sty tor these leac- RadioaLtiengeseUsehaft D. S. Loewe and Kurt Schlesmger. 

r ? ,e ?°i" acU ? ns of 11 D con, Pds. Bnt. 431,404, July 8. 1935. See Fr. 766,767 (C. A. 28. 
are discussed. The probability of a nonadiabatic transi- 71CS'). 
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COUNC 1 

■ne engineering development of electrochemistry and 
M^v me p 5>aul Bunet. EUc. £nj. 54, 1320-31 

fl93o).— ■ Some notes on the engineering development of 
eiectrochcm. and electrometallurgical industries, with 
particular reference to those in France. The 3-phase and 
single-phase production of CaC, are compared, and the 
production of Al, AIN and other eiectrochcm. and electro- 
metallurgical products is discussed. W. H. Boynton 
Induction heating at low temperatures. Edgar t 9 
E ?t- 54 • 1210-12(1935) .-IndJctLd y 
firatmg Fe parts for drying coatings discloses interesting 
may ** a PI )ll « 1 ^ other low-temp p roc - 
deC - des . ,en of oven and currLts^r 
mduebon heating at low temps, are considered and i n di- 
*°w BMUn,enanc * «nd operating costs, cleanliness and 
reduced processing tune. W. H. Boynton 

Electric furnaces with carbon radiator. Henri George. 


Elec. Eng. 54. 1195-9(1935).— See C. A. 29. 6S43». 

... W. H. Boynton 
The recovery of potassium chloride by electrolysis with 
sdrer electrodes. N. A. Petrov and M. V. Lazareva 
Trans. Inst. Pure Chem. Reagents (U-S. S. R.) No. 14 
76-S0(1935). — Chlonde ion can be completely removed 
from KC1 solns. by deposition on Ag electrodes. The best 
conditions are a conen. of 1.5 mol. /I. and an anode c. d of 
0 02-0 03 miUiamp./sq. cm. This method is not suitable 
for the purification of KOH solas. Lewis XV. li u tr 
Hydro power and metallurgical development in Norway 
Carl W. Volz Mining and Mel. 16. 453-6(1935).— 

furnace pig Fe of high purity is replacing charcoal Fe 
Speaal steels are being produced: Cr, Cr-V, W hith 
speed tool steel and stainless steels. Sponge Fe is h^Tny 
made by a process primarily dependent on elec. 

A new process for electrolytic refining of N, from aSde 
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mat cent* 45% Ni and 87% Cu has resulted in import of 
mat from Canada S and Cu are being produced from 
chalcopynte Electrolytic Zn and Cd are being produced 
from imported ores Na output is increasing Norway 
has made important contribution-, to At metallurgy and 
is the third largest producer The mafluf. of carbide and 
ferroalloys in the etcc furnace is important A. II E 
Cathode film control and metal deposition Cohn G 
Fink J. Chem. Education 12, 529-4(1935) — On the 
basis of exptl data a cathode film is found to be necessary 
for successful metal deposition Furthermore, this film 
must be held between fairly definite limits as to thickness 
and 11-ion concn The film can be maintained within the 
desired limits by the rotating<athode method, a definite 
cathode speed and cathode c d corresponding to the 
desired film thickness and pa The range of film thickness 
and its pa are different but specific for each metal Curves 
are given showing the relationship between the film 
thickness and pa as affected by various factors such as 
temp , speed of cathode, c d , etc. Some problems m 
metal deposition that have been solved by the rotating 
cathode are discussed By varying the cathode speed, 
cathode-film pa and c d the usual order of deposition of 
the metals can be shifted to meet the requirements of the 
particular case The method is recommended for the 
deposition of those metals and alloys which have not yet 
been satisfactorily produced from aq solns W. G. P 
Theoretical, experimental, and practical studies of the 
question of electrolysis in subterranean canalizations 
Gibrat Bull soc bilge mg tni 1935, 577-012 — The 
math derivation and practical execution of a differential 
potentiometer arrangement for predicting the hketmess 
and intensity of electrolysis are given The elec, methods 
of protection are discussed and their application in some 
specific cases is described Leopold Pessel 

Power company service to arc furnaces L W. Clark 
Elec Eng 54, 1173-8(1935) — A general procedure is out- 
lined in planning elec sen ice for unusual loads such as the 
elec, arc furnace W II Boynton 

Black nickel Jos L Downes Monthly Rev Am. 
Electroplaters' Soc , Aug , 1975, Platers' Guide 31, 12-16 
(Nov , 1935) W II Boynton 

The theory of fused salt electrolysis Energy efficiency 
of the electrolysis of carnallite I G Shcherbakov and A. 
A Shcherbakov J. Phys Chem (U S S. K ) 6, 619-63 
(1935) — Electrolysis of both natural and artificial camal- 
litewas carried out in an Tc cell with a graphite anode with 
a total current ol from 100 to 400 amps and the temp 
gradually rising from 520° to 700®, voltage dropping from 
72 to 3 2 On the assumption of losses due to secondary 
cathode processes the yield as a function of the c d is 
given by »i = 1 — W"V» and the depolarization voltage by 
Ed — kEoI~’/> Both the theory and the exptl data 
show the possibility of a max yield with respect to energy 
input, for the electrodes used, of 78 7% by theory and 
72 &% ty exfrt This otto if amf exprf vafiira of file de- 

polarization voltage arc 0 117 and 0 139 v for an av. c. d 
of 53 amp /sq cm F II Rathmann 

Limiting and interrupting the current by a mercury 
cathode A I Nikiforov and T M. Svindov Z 
Phystk 97, 398-401 (1935) — A Hg cathode of small surface 
area, enclosed in a W metal cell, is examd Only a limited 
amt of current will pass through the cell. An explanation 
is offered S Tolansky 

Industrial applications of electrolysis IT J. T Effing- 
ham Chemistry & Industry 1935, 895-602. E H 
Inversion of a sucrose solution in contact with • wall 
traversed by an electric current Philippe Tabre 
Compt rend soc, friol 120, 179-81(1035) —When a weak 
d c. (CO na at 430 v ) was passed through a 20% soln of 
sucrose contg 1% of KCI partial inversion of the sucrose 
occurred if the cell was divided into 2 compartments by a 
porous cup If the cup was removed no inversion took 
place The effect is ascribed to a polarization of the sur- 
faces of the porous cup by the current passing through the 
walls The electrodes were not placed in the sucrose soln. 
but were in sep vessels connected to the 2 compartments 


1 of the reaction cell by glass Siphons filled with KC1 sola 
L. E. Gilson 

Electrolytic preparation of heavy water The reUhoo 
between electric current density and the isotopic stpin 
tion coefficient Anon J. Eleclrochem Soc. Japan J, 
127(1935),— The procedure and actual data of prepg 21 
cc of heavy w atcr of the density of 83% D»0 and 3 0 cc. of 
95% D,0 are reported Itcsults are recorded of ezpti on 
. the relation between dec. c d. and the isotopic sepa 
' coeff It is concluded that there is no effect of thee d 
upon the sepu cocff under the following exptl. conditions 
process of electrolysis - initial vol of 20% NaOIl sola in 
0 03% DjO water is kept const by continuously supplying 
water of 0 03% D,Ofrcc from NaOH. Llcctrodesarehi 
tenip is 18°, vol contraction by electrolysis 1/5, rangt 
of c d is 0 05-1 0 amp per sq cm. Thus was obtamrd 
0 2t% DjO repeatedly within the range of the c. d men 

3 tioned C G F 

Electrolytic preparation of hydrogen peroxide H 
Sidcrsky. J. S, African Chem. Inst. 18, 44-61 ( 1135) — 
The electrolytic processes involve a vacuum distn , which 
cannot be controlled to give good yidd and satisfactory 
concn simultaneously. S. records detailed studies of (a) 
the reactions occurring during the vacuum distn of the 
II,S,0, (and its K and NH« salts); (6) the detn of the 
possibilities of the direct conversion of (NH.)iSiQi into 
s H,Ot B. E Anderson 

Effect of total voltage on breakdown in vacuum II H 
Anderson. Elec. Eng 54, 1315-20(1935) —A review ol 
results of a senes of high-voltage breakdown tests between 
metal electrodes in high vacuum. The inverse relation 
between cathode gradient at breakdown and gap length 
kads to the conclusion that the current that flows between 
electrodes as the conditions for high-voltage breakdown 
5 arc approached must involve neg ions from the anode 
The deposition of anode material upon the cathode, whict 
would occur in the event of such neg ion emission, wj> 
found to take place. Interelectrode current at const 
cathode gradient varied with the voltage, proving t* 
above hypothesis W H Boynton 

Sparking potential of hydrogen in high frequency 
charge Raymond 7ouctermann Compt rend. «*• 
649 51(1935); cf. C. A. 27. 41CS -Under similar cond. - 

4 tions curves of sparking potential (V) ts pressure 
were detd. for X 101 (I) and 12 m. (II) in pure Hi (*)»”? 
inHcontg traces of Hg vapor (6). Ia and 15 show a nu° 
for V ■» 342 v., p *■ 02 mm . and arc identical for prt* 
sures above the min , but for lower pressures 14 hes aw*' 
la, while the color ol the discharge changes Jroro to* 
blue when Hg is admitted In Ila the min is fork " 

v , p = 0 002 mm , as Hg vapor is admitted the m 
, moves toward lower potential and lower pressure 

7 C A Silberrad 
Structure and properties of nickel deposited *t 

eunent densities Wm Blum and Charles 
Trans Faraday Soc 31, 1203-11(1935).: cf. C A £ 
7821 1 — Deposits were made from NiSO, and NiCb oaurr 
as such and said with boric acid at c ds from 22 to 
amp /sq dm. at the boiling (omp of the solos ( a6 fi 
102°) and at a pn of 1 0-2 0 Deposits were made in «■ 

8 glass jars with 5-cm. sepn of electrodes For nn®' 
graphic etching glacial acetic acid plus <1% HNOi , 
employed Deposits from NiCb solns were fine-gram , 
smooth, strong (approx 7009 kg /sq cm tensile), 
(about 20 0 Vickers) and brittle, and the correspond*”* 
NiSO. deposits were rough, coarse-grained, soft 

120 \ ickers) and ductile (approx 4300 kg /sq c™ "J, 
sile) Bone acid slightly soften9 the NiSO, depe* 1 
Variation of pn from 1 0 to 2 0 makes no definite change 

9 properties Cathode efficiencies are always higher,^ 
chlonde (approx. 85%) than for sulfate (approx 


00%) 

emu, me rapprux. oo~/ 0 ) man iot sunaie . 

deposits. The reed for a great deal more work 
wide range of conditions is remarked as well »* oec , 
more discriminating methods of examn. of the v 
j{. a Smite 

The thermal theory of cathode sputtering- Ik J*, 
elementary process N D Morguhs. J.E*P ! f % 
Phys. (U, S S R) S, 588-94(1935), cf. C A. * • 
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7789 1 . — The theory of Ilippel (C. A 'f l ^ 42 ^^ eT ' e5ttcnded d,sc,,ssion wltI Dppfar « lccwherc - j/^JmTh * 

'^Change* of temperature with time in are discharges 
with alternating current. D. Th. J. ter Horst, H. Brink- 
a and L. S Ornstem. Physui 2, 052-68(1035). cf 


t II Diss. Utrecht, 1934 —An a -c. arc, C electrodes in 
air, was studied at different frequencies (100 to 500), 2-4 

temp, was detd. from violet CN hands The temp 
variations are gi\cn in diagrams, they decrease with 
increased frequency. From oscillograph diagrams the 
energy production per vol. unit was detd and on the basis 
of this an energy balance made up for the discharge The 


Effects of fifm formation on the structure of electro- 
deposited metallic coatings. E. Liebreicb. Trans, Fara- 
day Sac. 31, llSS-04(!935) —Hydroxides ore general!) 
formed at even the lowest c ds. at the surface of the 
cathode and profoundly affect the type of deposit ob- 
tained. The surfaces of the del osit often react chemically 
In the cathode potential c -d. curves of 

. ... _ of NiSOi, I't shows a slight reaction 

jnsi i nor to thi evolution ot H» wlulc Ag shows a very 
marked inflection at this point. Metals showing slight 
reaction form a thin homogeneous film on the surface not 
ndiucd by H. Metals exhibiting a pronounced inflec- 
tion, and hence tendency to react, lorm films readily re- 
duced by II, thus presenting an active surface. The 
formation of films on such a metal depends on the soly. of 


output items are heating of arc gas between electrodes, htat formation of films on such a metal depends on the soly. of 
losses by conduction, radiation and convection An 3 the products of reaction at the surface. In plating Cr 
losses . .... the overvoltage is not due to phys. factors so much as the 

reduction of the film of oxides formed at the cathode 
The peculiarities of the behavior of Cr deposits on various 


equation is derived for the total heat cond of the 
including mol and atom effects due to dissocn I rom ..... 
calcn. is derived a phase lag between energy and temp 
function in fair agreement with the cxptl data, it varies 
with the frequency, at £0 cycles the delay angle is 25“. 
at 250 cycles it is 45“ The thermal theory of the arc 
discharge (O. and n , C. A. 29, 35*) is again confirmed 
n J. C. van der Hoeven 


metals from various types of solns arc critically discussed. 

H. A. Fmitli 

Cathodic film in the electrolytic reduction of aqueous 
chromic acid solutions 1'rich Muller Trans. Faraday 
Soc. 31, 1 I 04-2302 (1«35) —It is remarked that the reason 


Experimental study of the influence of the support or 4 for the fadurc of Cr to deposit on Pi cathodes in very pure 


catho’de on the structure of electrolytic deposits obtained 
in aqueous solution Albert M I’ortevin and Michel 
Cymbohste. Trans. Faraday Soc 31, 1211-18(1035) — 
The influence (1) of the rate of formation of crystal nuclei 
and (2) of the rate of growth of such nuclei is funda- 
mental in detg the structure of electrolytic deposits 
The fineness, orientation and form of the crystals making 


HjCrO, solns is due to’ the formation of a film of Cr 
iliromates on the Pt. Deposition of Cr on C cathodes 
docs proceed, however C -d. electrode potential curves 
for C cathodes rise to a max at about + 0 4 v., thereafter 
decreasing to a low value at about 0 v , then rising some- 
what again. The mechanism of the reaction at the C 
cathode is worked out in detail based on the supposition 


up the deposit depend on (1) and (2) The fundamental s that, compared to a Pt surface, a C surface is quite rough 

-• '•* J -* - 1 “*■ and the reaction varies from point to point on the cathode 

The mechanism of the action at the cathode in ptire Hi- 
CcO t and in HjCtOi with oddnl. sulfate and other tons ts 
j resented in considerable detail. The fluctuating type of 
current obtained in the presence of sulfate is illustrated 
with typical oscillograms. II. A. Smith 

Determination of the structure of electrodepositsby 
. . metallurgical methods D. J. Macnaughtan and A. W. 

loids.ond gas bubbles are illustrated for Cr and Ni deposits, 6 Hothersall Trans Faraday Soc. 31, 1 108-77(1935).— 

'“** . * — * — •— * **---• ■* ‘ I or Ni deposits the BrincII hardness vanes inversely with 

crystal sire After a thorough consideration of methods 
for making hardness measurements the Bnnell impression 
is considered to be the most generally useful. A deposit 
thickness of 0 01 m is considered sufficient to eliminate 
the influence of ba<e metal on hardness readings of joo- 
400 Bnnell with a 1-mm. ball and a 10-kg. load. No 
correlation /« possible between cathode potential and 


concepts (1) and (2) depend upon the conditions extenor 
to the cathode and upon the surface and structure of the 
cathode. The geometry, chcm and cryst. condition of 
the cathode surface affect markedly the condition of the 
deposit. The influence of surface irregularities due to 
scounng, cataphorcsis, cracks and holes is illustrated by 
photomicrographs. The sep effects of the type of metal 
of the cathode, oxidation, selective soln , adsorbed col- 
loids.and gas bubbles are illustrated for Cr and Ni deposits. 
To obtain cryst. continuity between cathode and deposit 
the Beilby layer as well as any layer of foreign matter must 
be thoroughly removed Such continuity is also influ- 
enced by (1), If (1) is large the continuity may be en- 
tirely lacking Cryst. continuity of Zn and Cd deposits 
on cathodes of these metals, resp., is known Deposits of 
Nion Cu cathodes and of Cd on Sn and Pb arc also known 
II A Smith 


...... ~ iwsiuii- wincra laiooirc potential anu 

The cathode Dead discharge. II. Beck Z Phystk97, hardness or microstructurc. Co-deposited II does not 


370-81(1935). — The current-voltage characteristic of the 
discharge is found. A condition for the formation of 
beads is that the cathode surface shall be electrically 
clean. The discharge may take place in Zn and Cd. The 
effect of a magnetic field is investigated. B. Swirles 
"Somatcid” elements of structure in electrolytic metal 
deposits V. Kohlschfittcr . Trans Faraday Soc 31 


affect the nature of the Ni deposit. Highest hardness 
values are assoed. with high p». Alkali metal ions give a 
harder deposit than chloride ions Thus, colloidal Ni 
compds. are considered as important in producing fine 
grain size and hard deposits. Annealing treatment (4 
hrs at 1000® »n vacuo) showed the presence of foreign 
matter in the hard deposits that was lacking in the soft 


but mlcros eopical!y visible particles g ones. Low-temp, treatments (200“) indicate thatthe soft 


possessing a definite "organization" acquired in the process 
of formation are termed somatoids. They are character- 
istic aggregations of crystallites. The form and nature of 
somatoid formations do not depend on the conipn and 
crystallographic properties of the material involved 
They are morphological individuals characteristic of 
definite states realized during their formation rather than 
definite substances Colloids play the principal role 


metal deposited at low cathode efficiencies is highly 
stressed and contains considerable amts of dissolved II 
while hard deposits at high efficiencies are little stressed 
and contain little II. H. A. Smith 

Chemical and physical properties of electrolyti cally 
deposited metals in relation to their structure, M. 
Fehldtter. Trans. Faraday Soc. 31, 1177-81(1935). — • 
1 lectrolytic metals are never absolutely pure. One of the 


- • - - ^ force* with surface forces. Tin. mechanically and chemically held Mechanically bound 

II ts liberated cm heating to about 400" while chemically 
bound gn* is only liberated above 800®. At a given An 
the H content of the metal varies inversely with c. d. and 


, . | . - f crystn force* with surface forces. Un- 

staoie lorms of some substances acquire a certain stability 
When existing as somatoids. Electrolytic deposits due to 
tne topochem. nature of the reaction are often somatotdal 
“ « desired especially to call the attention of 
eIeefr!f^^ he / n,S, f }° the TQ '? !’ ,a >’ ed b y somatoids in 
^ PPt V' m ' ta1 ’ and t0 thc Possibility and value of 
t*amg. such deposits by morphological methods An 


at a given c. d. the H content vanes directly w«h the 
aodity. Jhgh overvoltages (corresponding to large 
amons) are assoed. with high H absorption by the metal 
It is found that the lattice consts of Cu and Ag deposited* 
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from solns contg I" are larger than for deposition m i Purification of electrode carbons for spectrum analyst 
solos free from I Thus anions can take part in the ""*■ ** n -— 

deposition and even enter the crystal lattices of the metal. 

Such Ag deposits Will not tarnish in the presence of IIjS, 
and they vary ip color up to a golden ) cllow depending on 
the quantity of I in the deposit A Cu deposit contg I 
turns blue in sunlight "Iodized" Ag deposits scetn to 

ha\e a body-centered tetragonal lattice _ It is believed - - ----- 

that other anions, halogens, oxides, hjdroridcs and sulfides g require it IICI is not enecti 
may enter the lattice of clectrodeposited metals .i.«— «„.» ♦*<» ..-.-—i, „r 

H A Smith 

Theoretical valuation of electrode potentials Shoji 
Malusbima Z Elektrochem 41, 697-712(1935). — See 
C A 29, GS45 1 , 7S23* . C G 

A new arrangement for measuring polarization voltage 
B Gross PhystkZ 35,645-9(1935) —An a c .rectified 
by a vacuum tube (half-wave rectification), is used, and 


Th. Zfirrer and W. D. Treadwell. Ilek. Ch m. Acta II, 
1181-9(1935); cf He) ne, C. A. 26, 6074 — The workm: 
portions of small electrode carbons are freed from impun- 
ties which interfere in emission spectra by passing a 11 
amp arc between them for 2-3 mtn in an atm of A 
together with 6% Cb. . No Cl t is necessary in most cases, 
but the presence of B, Cu and Mg in the carbons would 
require it IICI is not effective Tables are giroi 
showing the strength of lines of 15 elements in carbons 
purified in various ways W F, Brace 

Gas reactions in the silent discharge at atmospheric 
pressure I. A new screened point-discharge with 
change from a high-current to a low-current discharp 
form P. A.Thiessen and 11. Bartel. Z. tech. BAvni 14 
2S5-93(1935) —In order to get this type of discharge a 
screen is essential The low-current form resembles i 


the measuring instrument is connected in parallel to the 3 glow-discharge at low pressure The material of tit 
“ — ‘ • '* ■ point, or of the plate cathode, has no influence on Ire 

discharge. At low gas pressure the current msi is higher 
and the transition range is sharper. At increased temp 
the current max. is higher but the transition range ii 
broader Pure gases do not show the effect. Amixt ofX 
and 15% O shows it very well J. B Aosta 

Gaseous discharge tube especially designed as an 
intense source of continuous ultraviolet radiation 11 


electrolytic cell The tube is connected in senes, with its 
cathode connected to the cathode of the cell, and its grid is 
regulated by the polarization current itself, through a 
rheostat The current used for heating the tube should 
be kept as low as possible. In the pnmary circuit, it can 
be completely suppressed by using a 3-electrode tube, the 
grid of which gives a neg current of a few v. Wiring 
diagrams are given K R Rushton 

Improv I , , "... ... . 

electrodeposibon of tin A. W. liothersall and W N. 
Bradshaw J Soc Chem. Jnd 54, 32CM5T(1935) I cf. 

C. A. 28, 5344* —The Macnaughtan process of elect ro- 
depositton of tbm coat mg of Sn on tin plate has been in- 
vestigated to det. the behavior of diff acid and alk 
plating solns , the effect of preparatory cleaning treat- 
ments, c. d and thickness of deposits, polishing after 
deposition and the effect of bending the tin plate before and 5 
after plating. Optimum results were obtained with alk. 
solns , low c. d and cleaning in boiling Na disilicate soln 
The polishing process did not increase porosity. 

M McMahon 

Inhibitors — safe and dangerous Ulick R. Evans. 
Trans. Eleclroihtm. Soc 69, 15 pp (preprint) (1930) — 
An attempt to inhibit the anodic reaction of a corrosion- 
change controlled by the cathodic reaction will usually 


Improvement in the quality of tin plate by superimposed 4 II. Munch. J. Am Chem Soc. 57, ISG3-5(1 I1 35)' 
* * ‘ ‘ — ’ ” simple low -voltage If discharge tube with thin Pjtm 

window has been dev eloped which is an intense source ol 
ultraviolet. When filled with rare gases or Hg the tube u 
useful as a source of line spectra of these elements 

M. McMahon 

Anode materials for high-vacuum tubes E E Spitzer 
Elec. Eng. 54, 1246-51(1935) —Since the power outputs 
a tube is proportional to the amt of heat that cm w 
dissipated safely from its anode, the anode is one of the 
most vital parts of high-vacuum tubes. Materials con 
sidered include W, Mo, Ni and C (graphite). The final 
choice of material depends upon the limitations involves 
W. H. Boynton 

The evolution of the x ray tube P. Kraissl. St ‘ 
Chem. Education 12, 553-8(1035) E « 

Applications of a photoelectric cell Anthony If L* mD 


diminish the corroded area more quickly than it diminishes 6 Elec. Eng 54, 1186-90(1935) — The characteristics of one 
and thus increase the «■- type of dry disk photoelec, cell are described and a no ot 


the total destruction of metal, and ... 

tensity of corrosion if the addn has been insufficient to stop 
attack altogether, such methods of inhibition are danger- 
ous This intensification of attack will not occur where 
the corrosion is under anodic control, or where the in- 
hibitor is one which smothers the cathodic reaction. The 
principles are applied in discussing the addn of alkali to 

bard, soft and saline waters, and also the treatment of ( 

brine with chromate The classification of protective 7 Chide coatings on cathodes for elec discharge device^ 


type of dry disk photoelec, c 

typical applications given W. II Boynton 

New light sources for exposure tests and fluorescence 
analyses Walter M. Munzmgcr. At trocellulose 6, 
80(1935) — An incandescent lamp contg. llg vapor 
described T M. Synunn 


Bottom brick for Ajax elec furnaces (Vakhrameev) M 


processes into safe and dangerous groups can be extended 
to protection by oxide films, paints and metallic coats 

C G F. 

The anodic behavior of copper Sn aqueous solutions ol 
orthophosphonc acid P A. Jacquet Trans. Electro- 
chem Soc 69, 22 pp (preprint) (1936). — A Cu surface 
anodically etched in aq solns of orthophosphonc acid 
becomes as bngbt as though it had been polished, if voltage 8 
and c d are kept within definite limits. If properly con- 
trolled, anodic etching will reveal the Cn st structure of 
the metal The phenomenon seems to be based on the 
passivation of the anode and is a function of concn polari- 
zation The anodic-etch method has been applied to 
metal sections intended for to etallographic examn ; 
excellent results were obtained As compared with tbe 
usual acid-etching method, the anodic has the advantage 
of being much more rapid and less expensive. C. G. F 9 

The electrolytic preparation of anthramhe add. J W. 
Shipley and J. M. Calhoun Can J. Research 1JB, 123- 
32(1935). — The electrolytic reduction ol o-mtrobenxoic 
aad in ale. HiSO, at a Pb cathode was investigated The 
effect of various exptl. conditions was studied and a mai 
yield of 92% of amine obtained under favorable condi- 
tions No evidence of the reduction of the carboxyl 
group was observed. J. W. Shipley 


(U. S pat 2,019,516) 9 Vulcanizing long lengths el K ’ 
tnca’Jy (Brit, pat 432,943) 30 Elec, furnace for 
glass (U S pat. 2,022,112) 19 Halogenated dt-and 
phenylmethanes (Bnt. pat 433,072) 10 Turtnnc blac 
(Bnt. pat. 432.3S6) 9 Coating A1 and its allo>s (Pm 
pat 433,367)9 

Batteries Accumulatoren I abnk A -G Bnt 433,- 
809, Aug 21, 1935 The gas that collects in the sp*« 
above the electrolyte while a battery is in use or on op™ 
circuit is absorbed by electrodes that ate given * potent!" 
by connection with the main electrodes. 

Batteries P R Mallory ft Co . Inc. Bnt 433," >• 

Aug 20,1935 A voltaic couple consists of an electrode 

Cd, Al, Zn or other elect royos material in contact with 
electrode of solid CrO, 

Storage battery Robert H Lewis (to Firestone t>*‘* 
teryCo). U. S 2,019,823, Nov 5 Structural 

Storage battery Prank S Carhle (to Garble * 
Doughty, Inc). U S 2,021,283, Nov. 19 Struct 

Storage battery Walter C Roberts (to B F- G?!u" 
nchCo). US 2,002.090, Nov 26 Structural det" 1 ;- 

Storage batteries Leonard Fuller Bnt 43-.<< 
Aug 1, |935 A dry storage battery is made by Fl an ' 
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«r *«■»* in Position in . cmtuinur .rd the 1 Holts routed uccording to tte moons may bo n-od a. oioo. 
sisrtrodr Viv fillme the container with heating resistances. _ . T u 


making the pos. electrode by biting the container with 
PtOi or PbO which has been electrolyticaliy formed and 
compressing Jt against a separator covering the neg. 
electrode. The electrolyte is absorted m the electrodes 
and may he introduced into the active material Irfore or 
after the pos. active material has been placed in the 
container. 

Storage -battery electrodes. Karl TV. J Hjclmblad a 


heating Rsuiauns, . . 

Plating metals. Heinz Tichauer, Jean Fra sen and 
Henn Jolivet. I r. 785,717, Aug. 17, 1935. In covering 
metals such as AI by electrolysis, particularly for plating 
with Ni, a basic bath, in which a small amt. of an erg. acid 
stich as malomc acid is incorporated, is used. An example 
of a bath for plating Al contains NtCIi 18-20, NaOH 6-8, 
malomc acid 1-2, NaCl 1-3^ and water the rest. The 


amSidS taSETSi » ta pttl.mmanlr S»«d m a both «»«. Zo 

* Condensers. Porzellan Fabnk Kahla Brtt 432,793, 

Toly 30, 1935 A condenser is made with heat-resisting 
ceramic insulating-material as the dielec , the armatures 
being traduced by burning on layers of precious metal by 
a process such as that of Bnt 407,599 (C A 28,4987’) 

Condensers .Roger IS Peacock and Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd Brit. 433,140, Aug 9, 1935 
nated rubber, with or without a plasticizer such 
nated Phj, is u*cd as dielec The rubber may 1 e coated 
on the surface of the metal electrodes or used to impregnate 
a paper separator. 

Electrolytic condenser Julius I\ Ldienfeld (to Trgon 
Research Laboratories, Inc ) US 2,021,455, Nov 19 
Structural features 

Electrolytic eendensers. Jo«eph B Brennan Bnt 
433.818, Aug. 21, 1935 See Tr 773,812 (C A 29, 

1331*) The sclns must te acidified 
Electrolytic condenset Siemens 8c Halske A -G 
(Walter Micbaehs, applicant in Ger). Fr 785,674, 

Aug. 16, 1935 HydroxyalVylammes, e g , tnethanol- 
amme.are used as electrolyte or a constituent of the 
electrolyte in the formation or use of the conden*crs 

Electrolytic cells suitable for condensers Howard £ 

Rhodes (to Aerovox Ccrp ) U. S. 2,019,094, Nov 5 
An AI electrode is formed by impressing a voltage on it in 
the presence of an electrolyte including borax and tone 
acid, and then impressing a higher voltage in the presence 
of an electrolyte including a mut formed from berte acid 
and act NHiseln. 

Electrolytic condenser eleetredes. Joseph B Brennan 
Bnt. 433,481, Aug. 15, 1935. The electrode comprises a 
base having applied thereto a reticulated surface consisting 


Chromium plating Richard Schneidewind. U. S. 
2,020,382, Nov 12. The "throwing power" of Cr-pfatmg 
baths is increased by adding a quinone such as 0 5% or 
less of anthraquinone, hydroquinone or naphthaqumone 
to the bath 

Apparatus for the electrolytic generation of gases under 
Rudolf A Frren Bnt. 432,698, July 31, 

Electrolytic purification of liquids Jean Billiter. 
Bnt 431,693, July 15, 1935 In the elcctro-dialytic 
purification of liquids in a 3-compartment cell, the anode 
space is not flushed, the anode liquor thereby increasing in 
anil strength and cond Ture acid may be added from 
time to time to maintain an anol yte cond of 10-3 recip- 
rocal ohms per cc The cathode liquor may similarly be 
* allowed to increase in strength and its cond further in- 
creased by adding pure bases Cells are described 

Electrolytic transmission of sodium through glass. 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co. Ltd and Ernest TV. B. 
Gill Bnt 432, 808, Aug 2, 1935 Na is introduced into 
the interior of an elec, lamp or discharge tube having an 
envelope made wholly or tn part of a substance contg Na 
by immersing the device in a molten bath of a Na compd. 
s and passing an elec discharge in the vessel without the use 
of internal electrodes Arp. is described. 

Refining iron and Iron alloys by electrolysis. Ernst 
Kelscn and Edgar Ausmt Austnan 142,870, Sept. 25, 
1935 (Cl 4&r). Products of reduced S content are ob- 
tained by adding on alk. earth salt, e. g , BaCli, to the 
electrolyte, whereby S0 4 ions derived from S in the crude 
material are eliminated. 

Treatment of electrolytic iron. Ernst Kelscn and Edgar 


of fine coherent particles of metal Preferably molten Ai 6 Ausnit. Austrian 142, S7I, Sept. 25, 1935 (Cl. 406). 


is sprayed onto a base of metal, paper, war, rubber, glass, 
etc. 

Mercury turbine condenser and associated apparatus 
Leonard R. Biggs (to General Elec Co ) US 2,020,- 
097, Nov. 5. Structural and operative details 
Making endless metal lands by electrodeposibon 
Seamless Metals Ltd and Charles Rice Brit 432,005, 
July 19, 1935 Metal is deposited on a cathode tn the 


* V iu im anu i egar nusnit. ivusinan tepi. no, 

form of an endless band mounted on a frame round which 7 11X35 (Cl 436). The surface of the material Is highly 


The magnetic properties of electrolytic Te are improved 
by removing as much as possible of the occluded II. This 
is effected by subjecting the metal to a heat treatment tn 
which the temp, is alternately raised and lowered, under 
such conditions of reduced pressure that the partial pres- 
sure of H is kept below l mm. 

Treatment of electrolytic iren and iron alloys. Ernst 
Kelven^and Edgar_Ausnit. Austnan 142,872, Sept. 25, 


anodes are moved continuously by a conveyor The 
cathode may be of Cu coated with Ag to permit detach- 
ment of the deposit; the edge portions are coated with a 
resi't. App is described. 

Depositing metals by electric discharge. Paul Alex- 
ander and la Dispersion Cathodique (en abrfgfi Disca) 
Soc. anon Bnt 432,469, July 2f., 1035 The cathode 
to te disintegrated is first treated for the removal of gases 
strongly incorporated in the surface by active adsorption or 
chemosorption.” This preferably is effected by heating 
m an atm of a gas, e. g , H, that reacts with the adsorbed 
gas Heating may be by a preliminary discharge or 
otherwise. The beating temp, should he above 800° and 
in the cue of Pt and W should be above 1300*. Libera- 
tion of the adsorbed gas is facilitated by ionization of the 
mimg gas^by means of x-rays, Ra or by auxiliary elec- 


rolishcd, and occluded H is then removed by the usual 
heat treatment The products hav e a greater resistance to 
rusting than those produced by the known process in which 
the surface is polished after the heat treatment. 

Electrolytic surface treatment of aluminum and its 
alloys Ralph B. Mason (to Aluminum Co of America), 
Bnt 433,484, Aug. 15, 1035. An article of Al or Al alloy 
is provided with a highly reflective surface by anodic or a. -c. 
treatment tn an electrolyte contg a fluoborate. Suit- 
able electrolytes ore solns of JIBE,, Nff.BF, or Pb(Br«),. 
Aceto-trifluohcnc acid, obtained by treating AcQH with 
BP,, may be used N1I«F may be added The treated 
surface may be coated with a clear transparent lacquer or 
may be subjected to further anodic treatment ui a if, SO, 
CrO, or (COOH)j bath to produce a transparent oxide 
coating. 


i* preferably a precious metal, e g , Pt, Ir. 
"V k ' ° f rorolam. fused 

? . SSSi " S tsl " S' a »f U"y should be httted, 

’ d .'T nff deposition. A mirror may be 
7 eposition of Ag on an initial deposit of Ni or Mo. 


superficially oxidized by electrolytic treatment with a c 
m a bath contg CrO, and (COOIJ), * c 

Beryllium Deutsche Gold- und Sdber-Scheideanstalt 
vorm. Roessler. Fr 785,072, Aug. 1, 1935 pf u XvT 
tarnud b, submitting to electrolysis at 370-4W- a Liit?of 
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Be chlonde (40-C0^) and an alkali chloride, the f. p. of 1 
the mist being below 450*. 

Gold Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scbeidcanstalt vorm 
RoessJer. Tr. TM .925, July 2^, l n 25 An free from Pt or 
of Iow-I»t content i« obtained bj using a rroduct contg 
both these metals a' anode in an electrolyte free from 
chlorides of precious metal' and composed of HC1 or 
chlorides or both, with c, ds of about 1200 amps per 
sq m or more The resulting mud i« afterward treated s 
to «ep other metals such as Cu or Ag, c. g , by treatment 
with UNO, or 1I-SO, 

Producing fleonde costings cn light metals and their 
alloys Siemens A Halshe A -G (Hellmut Fischer, 
inventor). Ger 019,415, Oct. 1, 1933 (Cl. 4^. 16) 
The metal or alloy is subjected to electrolytic treatment m 
a fused clectrolyt e compnsjng a compd or Hurt, ol corn yds. 
of F m at a relatnely low temp , e. g , 159-220*. Suit- 
able electrolytes are KHF, or Nalir» or muts thereof, 3 
and also double Cuondcs of Ki and Bi, K and Mg, Na and 
A1 or an alkali metal and Sb Anodic treatment with d c 
is preferred, but a c may also be used. The cathode may 
be a fused metal or alloy of low m. p. which alloys with the 
metal of the electrolyte. Various uses for the fluonde- 
coated light metals or alloys are indicated, e g , for coating 
app to be used in contact with F or its compds , or as 
supports for light-sensitive materials or cemrnts for uniting 
metal surfaces. The fluondc coating als 
absorption or adhesion of dyes or lacquers 

Electrochemical treatment of day. Giovanni Rodio 
Brit. 432,353, July 33, 1935 Clayey soil is hardened by 
passage of an elec, current from an electrode of At to 1 of 
Cu, 1 e or other metal, preferably a metal widely sepd 
from A1 in the electrochem senes 

Electrolytic furnaces E. I. du rout de Nemours & Co 


Electrical precipitation of suspended parades In® 
gases Waltber IVutsch (to International Fieopritwt 
Co ). U. S. 2,019,455, Nov. 5 Various details of app 
and operation are described 
Electric apparatus fer determining the temperate* d 
conductive bodies such as calender rollers. Gear 
Keinath (to Sit mens A Ha! sir A -G ). U. S 2,02il,0r, 
Nov . 5 Various structural, elec and operative details 
System for making elrctne re a stances by depostEg jts 
carbon on supports Bernhard Bevschlag Ger €19,2 f 
Sept. 35, 1935 (Cl 21r.54 05). 

Static contact rectifier* FOddeutsche Apparate Fahril 
G ro.b.H. Ent 433.619, July 30, 1935. Adiyruntan 
rectifier comprises a light metal base, e. r., Al, coated rri 
a layer of a metal of Ibe Fe group, a layer of Se finnly 
applied and a 2nd electrode pressed or sprayed onto the 
layrrof Fe. 

Electric rectifying and conversion system employm 
mercury vs per or a rare gas Jurgen von Iismdnrfi (,ra 
Wcstmghouse Eire. & Mfg Co ). U S. 2,920,022, her 
12 Various structural, elec, and operative details 
Mercury-arc rectifier. Josrph FJepian and Leon R 
Ludwig (to Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co). US 
2,020,915, Nov. 12. Structural, elec, and opotnvr 
details 

Backfiring indicator for mercury -arc rectifiers Bernard 


metal surfaces. The fluondc coating also facilitates the 4 p (to Wrstingbouse Elec. A Mfg. Co ). US 

nr l 9 m.im 2 .020.0 52. N* ov . 12 Structural, elec and operative 

details 

Vapor electnc device with a mercury cathode Etigent 
H Reid (to General Elec. Co ). U. S 2.020.9C2, ho* 
12 Struct ura] and operative details 

RBntgen meter. Charles C. Launtsen (to Calif 
Institute of Technology). U. S. 2,022,117, * 


aSS *"*• > SZzSriUiSrSiU. 


fused salt mirt , e. g , NaCl and CaCl„ m a cell compnsirg 
narrowly spaced electrodes of large area. s*pn of undesired 
solid metal is avoided by artificially increasing the rate of 
circulation of the electrolyte between the electrodes 

Electrolytic furnaces for producing aluminum Sie- 
mens-riamawerle A -G fur Kohlefabnkate Bnt 433,- 
503, Aug 15, 1935 Contact surfaers are machined on 
the electrodes during the feeding of the latter by means of 
a cutting edge of hard metal, e g , a W-Co alloy, provided 
on the contact plates The plates are of soft metal. 

Electric furnace, with means for indicating the magnetic 
condition of the charge Hen Duty Electnc Co. Ger. 
619,393, Sept. 30, 1935 (Cl IV l.5<i). Fee Bnt 306,542 
(C A. 27, 1604). 

Electnc muffie furnace with gas-orculating means 
Siemcns-Schuclertwtrhe A -G (Johann Schnepf and 
Otto Gunther, inventors) Ger G19,4 r 9, Oct 1, 1935 
(Cl.lSc 11 10). 

Electric induction furnaces for melting metals Gustaf 
A. Juhlra and Associated Electrical Industnes Lid. Bnt 
433,339, Aug 13, 1P35 The charge is subjected to a 
vertical alternating magnetic flux and simultaneously to a 
honrontal magnetic field rotating about a vertical arts 

Electnc resistance heated furnace. Numan R Stansrl 
(to General Eltc Co). X! S 2,020,127, Nov 5 Ftruc- 


Phetoelectric cells Electrical Research Products, te 
Ger. 619,402, Oct. 1, 1935 (Cl. 21g 29). See Bnt Al 
606 (C. A. 27. 4°64). 

Photoelectric tube. Harvey C Rent sell ri (to "to 
ingbouse Lamp Co ). U. S. 2,010,634, Nor. 5 
envelope ts used having a portion permeable to nduM] 
below 2700 A. and contg an anode which may be fen™ 
of W and a photosensitive cathode having * « pW- 
sensitn-e surface. 

Electric discharge devices such as neon and 
vapor lamps Cornells Bol and Adnanus Linncirwis l 
Genera] Llec. Co) U. S 2,020,719. Nov. 12 A® 
insulating base is used w hich is formed of asbestos, ermor 
and talc and the pores ol which are filled with a bwiewDs 
resin such as a phenol-formaldehyde resin. , 

Gaseous electnc discharge device suitable for 
’ glow lighting. Ted E. Toulle (to General Elec. ’ “f 
Lamp Co). U. S 2,020,722. Nov 12. One only «» 
plurality of electrodes is coated with an alh. compd *“ 
as Bad, or SrCO, which is reducible to the eiside W> a 
electrode is heated sufficiently to effect such reduction 
oxide, a gaseous atm. such as Eg vapor, Ne or Be >* B , 


bombnrd 

_ w „ (VWV , ,, ment t>{ the coated electrode is produced to reduce some ® 

turn] features „ the oxide to metal and to sputter the metal ontoanow 

Roof construction for electnc furnaces Howard A electrode U. S 2.020,723 relates to dec , structural w 
Mcrhcrson (to Amrnean Manganese Steel Co). U. S operative details of an dec. gaseous discharge oen 
2.021,424, Nov 19 suitable foe use with Ne, A and Hg 

Electnc heating and conditioning of wire or the like as m Gaseous electnc discharge device which d»7 contia 
wire-drawing operations Bra. 11. Wood, Oscar C. neon, argon, mercury, etc. Georg Gaudies and MW™ 
Trainman and Bm.E Bennmghcff (to Ira Crouse). US Reger (to General Elec. Co ) U. S 2.020.727, Nov. 1- 

-.019.555, Nov 5 Vanous details of app and operation \ anous structural, dec. and operative details 
are described Gaseous electnc discharge devices such as the** 

Electrical pyrometer Samud Ruben (to Vega Mfg 0 taimng metal vapor Otto Fntre and Alfred Ruttenano 
Corp). U. b 2.021,491, Nov. 19 A Cu shell cames a (to General Elec Co). U. S 2.020,724-5, w nv. 

layer of cuprous oxide on its inner surfaces and ta sub- ’ — - ■ • - 

stantially filled with graphite powder. One electrode is 
in contact with an unoxidired portion of the Cu shell end 
another is imbedded in the graphite powder 
Electnc-arc apparatus for mating arnfidl! gems by 
fusion of powdered oxides Alfred fchmid Ger 619.- 
o31 , Oct 3, 1935 (Cl 12m 6). 


eirccnc aiscnarge cence rauum-i. rxrrr 

vapor and suitable for high-intensity lighting- 

General Elec. Co ) U S 2.020,726, Nov 4 ' 


Gaidirs (to , ... 

Vanous structural, dec. and operative details. 
Gaseous electric discharge device which map 


conWl® 


mstoos electric oiscnarge cence wracc — , J(1 

sodium, etc. Marcello Firaru and Martin Kef" 1 
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Genera! Elec. Co). U. S. 2,020,730, Nos 


Rtroc- i Discharge lamps Compagme dcs lampes Tr. 78 V* 

SS" tl«: VndVnali'e deoil,. 30«. A«I. 7. 10J1 Tile i fojmnl l,y Ul-W* 

Electric discharge devices such as those producing lamps is improved by the addn of K, Li or alloys thereof, 
ultraviolet rays containing a gaseous atmosphere such as correctly proportioned to increase the red radiation. 


Electric discharge lamp containing a metal raper. 
Willem Uyterhoeven, Martinos van Dam and Cornells 
Verbttrg (to General Llec. Co ) US 2,020,708, Nov. 

, . 12 Structural and operative details 

those containing metal vapor. Willem Uyterhoeven 2 Electric discharge lamp system fer illumination and 
1 Comehs Vet-burg (to General llec. Co). U. S containing sodium vapor Hendrik A W. Klinkhomer, 

Aart de Drum and rerrfinandus H. A. vamStekelcnburg 
(to General Tlec Co ) U. S 2,020,7HC>, Nov. 12. 
Various structural, elcc and operative details 
Luminous gas-discharge tubes such as those con toning 
neon Edward S Wool rich (to riexlume Corp ) D S. 
2,020 Nov 12 Structural features. 

Apparatus (with a phetemeter chamber) for testing and 


mercury vapor. Gustav Zecher (to General I lec. Co ) 
U S 2,020,715, Nov. 12. Structural, elec. and operative 

^Gaseous electric discharge lamps for illumination such 
as those Containing metal " " ’ ' 

and Cornells Vet-burg (to . - - 

2,020,700, Nov. 12. Various structural, elcc. and opera 
uve details. . , .... . . 

Gaseous electric discharge lamps for illununaUcn such 
as those containing neon and icdium vapor Willem 
Uyterhoeven and Aart de Drum (to General flee Co ) 
U.S 2,020,707, Nov 12 Structural, elec and operative 
details 


Gaseous electric discharge arc lamp which may contain 3 jjscfpnfr electric Incandescent lamps Caspar Reiter, 


argon and mercury or neon and sodium, etc Marcello 
Piram and Alfred Ruttenauer (to General I Jrc Co ) 
U.S 2,020,7.77, Nov. 12 Structural, elec and operative 
details 

Negative glow device containing inert gas auch is necn 
or argon and giving flaming light effects Andrew P 
Henninger, Jr. U S 2,020,41 1, Nov 12 Structural 
details. 

Electric glow-discharge lamp Gustav Zecher and 
Johannes Bruijnes (to General Tlec. Co ) U. S 2,020,- 
716, Nov 12 Structural and elec details, of Hg-vnpor 
lamps, etc 

Electric lamps Soc anon pour les applications de 
I’Uectncitfeet des gaz fares U.talhs'cments CUude-Paz & 
Silva). Fr 787,130, Aug 2, 1075 The lamps are filled 
with a mist of Kr and Xe and less than 8% of N, the 


Waliher-Wmfried Lorle, Curt Samson, Telix Hoi ek and 
Max R Grossman n (to General Tlec Co ) US -2,020,. 
9G4, Nov 12 V’anous structural, elec and operative 
details 

Ceps for electric lamps and discharge deneet Patent- 
Treuhand Gc*clbchafi fur e!ektn*che Gluhlamren m. b. 
II. (to The General Flectric Co Ltd ) Brit 433.2C0, 
4 Aug 12. 1033 A screw-cap comprises a sleeve of A1 
which has all or part of 11s surface insulated by oxidizing 
it electrolyucally. 

Caps for electric lamps and discharge devices Pa lent - 
Treuhand Gesellschaft fur elektruchc Gluhlampen ni b 
H. (to The General I lectric Co Ltd ) Brit 433,274, 
Aug 12, J935 In a metal cap having 1 or more contact 
pins projecting therefrom, each pin fits into a hole 10 the 
metal and is insulated frrm the cap by means only of a 


Xe remaining m the conduit after filling the lamps are 
recovered by drawing the gases by a vacuum pump through 
a condemer dipping into liquid N, O or air. 

Electric lamp containing alkali metal vapor. Harvey C 
Rentschler and Donald L. Henry (to Uestingbouse Lamp 


oxidation 

Activating alkaline earth oxlde-ccated cathodes 
Charles II Prescott, Jr (to Bell Teterlionc Laboratories, 
Inc) U S 2,019,501, Nov 5 The cathode is heated 
a highly evacuated vessel to which a material such as 


Co ). U. S. 2.019,633, Nov, 5. An envelope contains an 6 CH « frpe c u T m , . h . crmal ” supplied, 


1. of a condensable alkali metal vapor such as that of Na 
and a thermionically active oxide-coated electrode or the 
like, together With means such as a misch metal getter for 
rendering inefTectiv e gas deriv ed within the env elope which 
would normally lower the efficiency of the device when ex- 
pressed m lumens per watt. 


and activation is completed by chemically combining the 
free C with the alk earth oxides on the cathode to form 
free alk earth metal App 11 descril ed 

Oxidizing electrodes such as those of catbode-rsy tubes 
Fanford F Tssig (to Radio Corp of America) U. S 
2,020,305, Nov 12 Tor producing a uniform oxide layer 


Sodium-vapor lamp. John W. Marden (to Westing- °f desired thickness, electrodes such as those composing 
house Lamp Co ). U.S 2,019,GI3, Nov 6 Structural globules are subjected to an atm of O and an elec 
features. ^ field is developed between the electrode under treatment 

Discharge lamps. Patent-Treuhand-Cesellschaft fur (which 13 supported in a container) and an independent 


elcktruefae Ghdibmpen m b H (to The General Efcctnc 
Gx Ltd). Brit 432,320, July 24, 1035. All the elec- 
trodes are composed of Te and the envelope is of a trans- 
parent materia], e.g , quartz, that resists fee at least ICO 
brs. the attack of Te va r or at a temp, of the lamp corre- 

sponding to 0 1 mm pressure, Fluorescent substances ».m u, uciuwrg me nun 

* , ultraviolet component of the light may be e Tending metal acetylacefonates, 

600,374 The preferred oxide — 


exterior electrode movaf fe to vary the effectiveness of the 
field App is described. 

Thermionic cathodes Franz Skaupy. Gcr 619,133, 
Sept 2.7, 1975 (Cl 21g. 13 0.7). Addn. to 600,374 (€. A . 
28, 653?’) A core wire is coated with a suitable metal 
oxide mixt by deeomrg the mixed vapors of the corre- 
de*cribed in Cer. 
comprises approx. 


n,„i. , — me prcicrrco oxiae mixr comprises apyiox. 

Patent-Treuhand-Ge«ell*chaft fur equivalent proportions of an emitting oxide, e. g , BaO, 
Cn ^ Gluhlampen m, b. II . (to The General Llectnc and an acidic oxjde stable to heat, e g , Al.Oj or ZrOi. 
orrssnre !!»• 3..614, July ,70, 1935 In high- ThermJcnic cathodes “Flin'’ A -G fur eleLtrisehe 

a fillmrof ™ F ° r ‘ a ®P !, r h c 2 vl uit tb "m'uuice I «trodesard Industrie. Austrian I42.S27, Sept 27. 1935 (Cl. 2Ig) 
the , hi r /c 0 *" s w added to the Jig and Cathrdes of relatively long life arc made by depositing 

rae glass of the envelope contains not less than 20% AbO, emitting oxide layer ' * " 


or more thin rncr i r e . /0 running oxice layer on a support 01 an auoy conig rvi 

thus avoided The 1 ’ Maelenl P* of the envelope being CO-RO, Co 15-22, Fe G-S and Ti 4-0%, with or without .7- 
Mg and Ca TVe ,h SS may ? so c 5 ntain OI ‘des of B, 9 0% of another element of the 4th periodic group. A 

JwSSKSS £S7£cSS , .ffS? k* El" "” w ™ , “'” N ‘ ° 7 ’ Co 17 ’ r ' “■ Tl »■ a 3 
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Infrared radisbon and photography in the dark. A Sey- protective colloid, e g , dextrin, may be added mor to tie 
ewetz La La'urr.Ko 25*62,300-1(1935) — Photographic alkali to avoid Eocculation Ci. C. A. 29, 7S39 1 . 
plates art sensitized with bxyplocyanice and objects to be Color photography. Opticolor A -G. Bnt. 433.C5S, 
photographed are irradiated from lamps contg. Kr at Aug 8, 1935 In reproducing lenticular color -record o- 

12.000 A The industrial application of infrared pho- terial by dev eloping the images by the menal puces 

tography is considered James C. Munch * with the addn to the l«t deielorer of agents that mere** 

The use of infrared photography in navigation. Ragnar the sharpress of detaO, i e , AgBr solvents, e. g . NlhOH, 
Thorfn Herd Tid Fotografl 19, 1-4(1935) —Plates KCNS, the addn. of such agents is kept so small that the 
with max sensitivity at 7100 A were used, without hyper- prints, and also, if desired, the originals from which snra 
sensitizing, for photographing the coast of Denmark at a prints are produced, are free from a microscopically hue 
distance of 20,000 m through a slight fog (visibility cloudy structure of the reduced Ag which becomes pcf- 

14.000 m) The erposure was >/„ sec. J. W. Holst ceptihle during exhibition as smudgy images. 

Three-color pictures by the Doxcehrcme process Color phctcgraphy._ Baa Gispir. Fr. <55,5.0, Ag 

R Xteizsaecker Fot Pandscfcra 72, 2S2-4(1935) — A 3 12. 1«35 The adhesive layer or the intermediate l.yrs 
renew of the operations in the Duz ochre me process, contain agents which destroy dirrctly djys dinusmg trto 
prints are made from color -separation negatives on films them frem adjacent layers, or they partinpate indirect* 
bearing dyed Ag halide emulsions After development. m the decollation of the dye. Thus diffusion of leoro- 
finng, washmg to remove excess dye, and removal of the esters is Pre'ented by HgC]. 

Ag. the residual dye images are removed from the films Color photography. Bill GSspSr. Fr. 7SO.G05, deg 
and superimposed on a paper support. P. XV Yittura 1C. 1935 Photographic colloids are colored by dyW 

Color sensitometry. John Eggert Z trtjj Phot. 34, wh,ch contain metal m acorn, lex state e. g . there toort 

54 8(1935).— By the use of a standard yellow filter over , &y «te names Nec/an and Laaasof color. DtBasaO 
the light source ol the DIN sensitometer, a DIN value for * and efflorescence u thereby avoided , . . 

the color sensitivity is attamed The difference between Photographic natenal. Gerd Heymer (to Agfa AnW 
general sensitivity and yeUow sensitivity gives a “yellow- p°*P ) • U. S _ ,020,007, Nov. 1- A < ^0port camrt 
differential” value m DIN degrees The simplicity of the >«« wulsion layers dyed to have different tttenufl 
measurement is discussed Some applications noted are: colored for the same color to which the respective “7** 
the simple and accurate measurement of emulsion sensi- specially sensitive, at least one of there emnlsioa T«t 
tivity, the distinguishing of various yellow filters; and contg. also a filter dye, s»l in the photographic brats* 
the detn of filter factors for filter -emulsion combinations “ bscrb * ** P art of, h* JJF? 

merely by sunple ealens from data m tables S which is transmitted by the color of this layer ana tt 

H A Kurt id er which this laj er is sensitive, for equalizing the grsdatioEO 

The care of tank developers XV Tnepel Phot Ini the emulsion layers A blue sensitive emulsion layer ir* 
33. 491-2(1935) —A comprehensive study includes green may be used with a red sensitive emulsion layer dyts 

elimination of impurities and especially the prevention and red and contg a blue-green filter dye. 
elimination of bacterial infections m develorers Sensitive photographic material Samuel E. Shrpraf 

C E. Meulendyke and XXaldemar Xanselow (to Eastman Kodak U>; 
Tests with the selenium toning hath. E van Ben gen. U. S 2,019,737, Nov. 5 Cd, mercuric, mertmtja, 
Focai 22, 221-2(1935) — Se baths, such as are obtained by mckelous, Ag, tballous, quadrivalent Th or stannic wtao- 
dissolving Se in an alkali metal sulfite soln , produce « arsemtes are used as hgbt-sensitiv e materials with geiatm. 
images of suitable coloration when acting directly upon e,c , . . p _, 

fine gram images (chloride and chlorobromide), but not on Photographic processes Arthur Ernest Field 0™ 
coarser (bromide) images. On the contrary, the coarser 431.3S4, July 8, 1935. A negative, especially for use id t 
grain is favorable to good color and image quality when a production ol pbotomcch. printing surfaces, is tittira 
bleach is used before the Se hath to which, in this case, with a bleaching reagent, e ( , a bath comprising V>' 
Na,S has been added C E. Ives m a n *9 soln. of Kl, (2) KjFe(CN)« and KBr, <* PI 

Topographical relabons in image reversals Luppo- KMnO, acidified with AcOH or Ha, to produce a pMio- 

Cramer. Phot Korr 71, 89-92(1935) —Plates coated , graphic image of pos appearance, retouched. etcUN “ 

with a nearly pure (but not entirely free from AgBr)AgI reduced by a Ag halide solvent, e g , m a bath cocij 

gelatin emulsion, prepd , as previously described (C < 4 . X.CN, NafiiO, or XI, the portions of the image not w « 

24, 2CG9), after a preliminary uniform exposure to white retouched being coated with cellulose varnish or 
light followed by a similaT tablet exposure, show on de- crayon, and finally treated with a sola that blackens tor 

velopment in alk amidol both ordinary solanzation and a A S 5311 image and reconverts the image to a ceg im»P- 

”2nd reversal,” whereas without the preliminary exposure After bleaching with I soln . the excess is removed 
they show only solartzation The sensitivity of this emul- a KOH bath After bleaching with KMflO,, stains 
Sion for the 2nd rev ersal, alter the preliminary exposure, removed by treatment with a K. metabisulfite bath 
appears to be much greater than its primary sensitivity. $ retouching with XCN, the scum is removed by du ***_ 
The results are discussed from the same standpoint as 01 AcOH The refclackening bath may comprise ft*'* 


The results are discussed from the same standpoint as 
was * alfn m the article on varieties of the Becquerel 
effect (C <4 29, 7839'). E. R Bullock 

Silver halides peptized in gelatin by supersonic waves 


or AcOH The refclackening bath may comprise 
or a metol-hydroqumone developer, or a mist, of h** 1 
and a developer. After washmg, the negative may b* a , 
tensified with HgCJ,, HgBri or Hgl,, or a redeveloping *P“ 
intensifying soln comprising adurol, eitnc acid. Agh*-™ 


multicolor prints substituted^ substituted p.fl'-naphiboxflzole nucleus v 
upon paper, to, etc , by the imbibition process, col- aho ured 

"IS'. 0 ! l y * ^ ses ar ? used ** Photographic emulsions Soc. pour Find clun 

graphic gelatin printing matrixes The colloidal soln is Bale Ger 019.238. SeDt. 25. 1935 fCI 575- S 01) & 


certain cases, a slight excess of alkali may be added, ; 


Sensitizing silver halide emulsions XValter Die*®** 
and Hermann Durr (to Agfa Ansco Corp ) . V. S 2/W 
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5 — Photography 


WO Nov. 12. l,l'»Wninlijl-4.4'-«Hflhytoinliii»-3J*» 
hkihme thv llnclocfu l>ocj anlnr 1 romlile, etc., are used n» 
sensitizers, emulsions w sensitised being sensitive to a 
ranee of wave lengths front nlottt fi-ffifnjctnoboM 7W>rn* 
with a max. al nWwt fiM ni»», . 

Photegrap-hle Imagea. I. G. rnttrniml. A.-G. 1 r. 
7R5 071. Auk. 2J, HM5. Ac Images of white coloration 
«rc obtained by lnr©n w *tl»g In the developer derive of 
ore bases or Innrg. rails which dissolve Ac. e. c., thlo- 
cyonnte of guanidine or of K, tied vs. of xantogenlc achl, 
NH, Cl <r NHi dllhlocarUmlde. As these In the conen 
necessary have a solvent action on the gelatin also, this Is 
made scry hard. 

Treating superposed photographic Itr-spes 1 enfold I) 
Mannes and l-eopold Godowsky, Jr 11 8 2.010, 71K, 
Nov. fi. In the ihltcrrntlal treatment ol Images super - 
rosed In different depth* of on Munition, the entuMon ft 
bathed In n strong solo of I until a complete Image Is 
bleached, and the I U netting action Is then quietly Inter- 
rupted hy l>a thing the emuMon In a bisulfite soln 
"Ben Day" photographic tones, 1 nytttr 1 . Marsh and 
ClatlesJI Ait(‘rr«eii U S 2 . 010 / «», Nos . fi Various 
re fled Ue u h ring matters hav ing different refleetlvt salues 
are f faced upon the sttrfacc of a master drawing to l-c 
toned so that the) ate sj need where “Den Day" tones arc 
to aul srquentl) np p ear on o | hotograplilc negative of the 
drawing, the drawing hus superposed ttfon It a trnns- 
parenty conic a “Urn Day" latlern, and the comblna- 
tlon It photographed with the tramj arency nearest the 
camera 

"Hen Dap" tones photographically produced, l ayette 
r. Marsh anil Charles II. Andersen (to Charles V I'rice) 
U. 8. 2,021,101, Nos 10 A negotlseof amastrrdrowlnc 
Is made on a white translucent support, there Is super- 
imposed on the res me side of the negative a transparency 
contg, a "lien Da> " t atlern, the fare of the transparency 
eontg. the p atlern l elng t laced rearest the operator, and 
on the exposed lare of the lints j osltloned transparency, In 
selected ore»« where tones rr shades are to subsequently 
stjear on a photo-copy of the drawing, satlom reflective 
coloring tnatetljUareplarid which base illfTrrent reflective 
sallies; the tegUtry positions of the negative and Irani- 
porcncy ore reversed ot d the nigatlve Is e*po»ed through 
the stencil to a sensitised hint, the ttansiaieitey Is re- 
moved and the negative Is then np o»ed alone 
rhctogrsphlc films. Meinena A liable A.-O. Dili. 
430.K'{, Aug. 12. l(fl»5. Atldn. to 407, MO (C A 28. 
AWV). A metallic film of Al, Al alloy or a ftutaf, e. g„ 
Cu, coated with Al, has as photographic I ase a porous 
ronier laytr of an Al rompd, artificially produced on the 
Al surface and Is impregnated with light-sensitive sub- 
stances as in -fOr, W0. T fie j r runs lay tr may 1 r i rndnrrd 
hy p lunging the metal Into nil. solns, or fined substances, 
with tr without app liration of d. c. or a. c. Imp irgnaliun 
with light sensitive ltd stances may l e effected cooling, 

S| raying or Immersion. Developed Ag pictures may be 
* nd t,ie 1 onm ,fl )ers tna> t e coined. 

Photographic films kodak ltd. and ltnymond J. 
S-rj ,, S U U ,|: 9lf^ A ” E< U '' l*®* Addn 10 
•.iH.h •_ (C. el, 27, 2IO-I), The protective tnlloid layer 
foaicilontbeauHhalation dye layer of the film according 
« {f , ,n,f d with a mat surface, wltUh diminishes 
*1 ecutar reflection of light which may p ass through the dye 
' * , la ) tr ** nfl1 removed during j roersdug, 
“ *' ,r acr ft r retotiehlng. The eoltohl layer may 
contain an Inert dispersed material, e. g , levigated star f {, 
-!u a > . v nc * refractive Index different from that of 
i! C : E * Etla,in > or *'' e Wdlold layer, e. g., of 

SSSiffif " r ™Y ‘ f "»« f ’ n » «*■ Vurfacv, 

n,t. a , , f ,£•£. ™lT»* Glceilamj cnfahrlcVe,,. 

7M0M U ‘ f " 0 * Avt ‘ ln * *W4. bet 1 r. 783,321 (C. A. 20, 

N. V. 1 ’hull's* Gloellampett- 

Snld VI' J V 7 , Vl>mi * J' ll > 31 - »**»• J^ages are 

“zj ,*/ bholochem. means using a diuro cotnpil, and a 
f Im wlifitht u Tl,e wlt *' 1 re,rral imorp oraietl In the 
I ! ^ «nmr«l. but may al-.o he after exposure 
nl the film eontg. the dlato cornpd. Much greater e 0 ". 


1 traits are obtained. The fixation of the image may l* 
effected hy wuter washing. 

Film* lor additive cotor photography. Gabriel o. 
Moreno (to C M C Corn.). 1J. ,S. 2.ICU.NH, Nov, 12. 
Two consecutive series of images are recorded on J strip* 
of film, pairs ol Images Ulng recorded simultaneously one 
on each film, the film* hav Ing their pdiotographlc eimdslou* 
In std slant lal contact, one of the emulsions being Prefer- 
. eiill.dty sensitive to green and the other preferentially 
* sensitive to red. the 2 films ate developed separately, 
followed by p tinting every other pair of Domoft, lions 
images front l*ith films upon a single positive film In juxta- 
jxisfiion. 

Splicing fllmi having photographic sound-record hand*. 
AU-ctt Nurath (to (»eneral 1 lec. Co.). II, S. 2,021,(11(1, 
Nov 12. Various operative detail* 

Photographic films and platea I. G, )'uil>enlndus!rie 
jA (V Drlt -10.1.01*. Aug Iff, 10.1S A rigid sun-ort to 
which films ma> l>r affixed for exposure or lltpuhl treatment 
comtiies a base rurrjlng a p ritimnenlly adhesive ta>er 
roiisbting of a degraded albuminous colloid, getatln, *ol. 
in cold 11,0 The colloid may l>e a| p lied ilissotvcil In 11,0 
or a volatile or g solvent, e g . glrrol monoaceiate, AcOI't 
and d/mane admired with Jf,0 Chloral h)dr»te and 
KSCN are >i ecltied degrading ugmti 1 he soln*. ritay l>e 
slat (bred liy adding, r g , phthahe, ralhyllc or aortic 
4 acids in an rxnmp'lr, a film 1’ press* <1. for exposure or 
development, upon a gtass plate htarlng an adhesive 
laver formed front a cotnpn entnj'ilsing gelatin, 11,0, 
rlhylc itrthh (t lijdiin, MrOll, phthallc acid and gl)eerol. 
The adhesive layer maj la- given n mat surface hy addn 
t>f finely tlividetl agents, e g , bnO,. ItaSO,, h> dialed 
NO, 

Color separation negative* for colored reproduction* 

. Michael Kronschnnlif (In j'art to August Hoeitg f r) 
t* 8 2.02t>,fiVt, Nov 12 A plurality of different mash- 
ing negatives of an original atr snecesslv rly PTmtuced 
through differently colored biters, each negative dining Its 
production )>eing mas led by the |>re>iot»ly completed 
negative, a light-sensitive I'late In a camera Is exposed 
through at least two of the masllng negatlv es In succession 
ami the pdate is al*o extK»sed directly to the original. 

I’hotegrsphlc plates, etc. I. G. I arhenimlitsirle A.-G. 
6 Drlt. -1:12,1. W. July 21, U»3A A Ag lmlidr emulsion Is 
developed In the p rrsencr of an arvlimldarote of formula 
K.Nh Cff.Nl l, In which 11 Is a C,ll« or p'olytmcleur ting 

rtsldtie sufxtfttKrci fiy a halogen atom and (or) alL>| 
grout', or 0 residue of an imsut>siliuied iK»l>mulrar *>stem. 
The ar>limldarolc may be added to tne developer or In* 
corp crated timing the | ret n. of tbe light-sensitive ma- 
tetial In an Intrrmedlair lajrr. a burling or a coating on 
' llic emulsion, for photographic paper, It may be Incur- 
p-orated In tbe paprr pulp, barjta coaling or si/lt'g agent 
or In the finished p-Bj-er It may also be lucorp oraietl In 
exposed material by t«ihiug prior to dcvrtniunent. 
bpeeiliet! compda. ate ff-chforo-, fi-chloro ff-meiiivl-, 4.(1- 
and fi,fl-tllchloro-,4,n-dlbronuf and fi-iotlobenrlmldaniles, 
1, 2-nap htblmldarole, 1 ,2-anlhrlmidainle ami 4, fi ace- 
nut hthimldarote. 

8 iT)£>tf'£T*phic plate*. DJemnti A liable A.-O. )t f }t, 
4a2.ttM, Aug. 7, IKW. Atldn to 407, WO <C. A, 28, 
W-'sV*). The carrier la>er* priHlnced on the surface of Al 
or Al alloy according to -|lt7,Mit ate subjected, after forma- 
tion and before applying thr light-sensitive material, to an 
Intermediate client and (or) tlnrmal treatment to render 
them less brittle and mote flexible. The treatment mas* 
consist In dipping the layer* In told or warm solns, ol adds 
or alValles or satis hav Ing an acid or ath. reaction, 

9 Slating photolithographic plafe* Morland A- {tunrv 
Ltd, and Arthur O Bend all. Brit. 4.11, 418, July ft, jpijs. 
To prevent deterioration, plates roaied with dUhromaied 
colloid are stored, before use, In a vacuum or In deskvated 
ale or other gas. The desiccating agent may be CnCh 
slllra gel or 1 •,()». 

Beflex prints LodevvIJh l*. 1 . van der Crimen ft,, 
N.*V, Chemlsehe 1 abriek D. van der Orinlen), D b 
2,022,014, Nov. 2fl, On an original, there is applied V R ’ 
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AcSca of hydrogen sulffde on insoluble chromates. t. 
Lead chromate and silver chromate. H. B. Dmmicliff 
and Brahm Prakash. /- Indian Client- Soc. 12, 50*5-11 
( 1935) I cf. C. A. 23, 1074; 25,2656; 2 fi, 390 —Analyst; 
of the reduction products cf PbCrO. indicated that the 
reaction proceeded aa fellows at 15-20* : 63H.-S -h 
42PbCrO* — 42PbS - 1 - 4Cr/SO,)» *■ Cr-fS-O,), — 3S 
-r 32Cr(OH), + 15H,0 At higher temps, more sulfate 
was formed at the expense of thiosulfate. The same general 
products were churned on the reduction of Ag.CrO, with 
the exception that sulffte is also found. This radicates 
that and not thiosulfate is xfte precursor of sulfate 

H E Phipps 

Preparation of bromine bleaching powder E J 
Williams. Schell Set Res 17, 297-fi( l'llS) O R 
The properties of ferric chlorosulfate Francesco Scafile 
Con chtm xUd. 65, *588-93(1935) —To the salt (I) 
formed by the action rf Cl on coned aq FeSO». RShm 
( C . A. Id, 1714) assigned the formula FeSO.Cl fill O 
(II), and assumed its decotnpn. to be 3FeSOiQ 
FedSO,), (HI) + FeCli- In the original paper, precise 
directions for its prrpn are lacking, but a communication 
from R. describes a different method, by which a solid 
pwit. cIFeSO, HA) and JeSO, TH-O (IY> is treated with 
Cl. By this method R obtained products, the sofy of 
which differed horn that described, and a com sample 
differed likewise. Numerous expts lid to a satisfactory 
method, as follows. Cl is passed into satd. aq H until 
all Fe is feme, the solo is replenished with more II and 
treated with Cl, and this proces., repeaud until a thick 
brown liquid (giving no ppt with KjFef CN>») is obtained 
This is let stand over CaO and then H.SO, m tocuo until 
partially dry and then dried in air at room temp It is 
then stable, has the compn II. and is rasol ra EtjO 'no 
nncombraed FeCI,) The assertion cf R that III is msol 
in water and m EtOH is erroneous Tests of the soly 
of HI in water, m EtOH and ra aq EtOH, and of a mist 
of Hf, FeCI, and water ra proportions to form II in EtOH 
showed complete soln only in the latter case EtOH 
added to a mat. of I (2 mots.) ar.d Na SO. 10H-O ( 1 mol ) 
in a min. cf water causes to Sep a blood-red oil which 
crystallizes to the new double sulfau, 3N*a-SO. Fe,lSO«), - 
2FeSO«OH THjO (IV), yellow, its aq solas. an* opalescent, 
decomposes without fusion when heated The mother 
liquor contains uncombmed HI and Na-SO ( . Accordingly 
I behaves as a double salt of HI and FeCI, rather than as 
a complex, since m unites with Na^,, and since FeCl, 
and excess Na-SO. remain uncomhined. In an analogous 
7. a X?l9, H added 1 and OHDiSO. gives Fe,(SO,),. 
(JJH.).SO, 24HjO The results in general show that I 
is not a complex salt of the type assumed by Rahm, but 
" a di,uhU sait of thc rompn : Fe,(SO.)j FeCI, . 
18 ^tO. C. C. Davis 

LijEeF,. A H. Nielsen Z. anorg. all gem. CUem 


1 224, 84(1935) — Li.FeF, was prepd by dissolving FeCI, - 
6HrO in HF, and adding an aq. sola, of Li-COi The white 
ppt. was washed by decantation with HjQ, ale. and Et-O, 
and dried at room temp. It is a white, isotropic powder 
having * of about 1 42 ; difficultly sol. in HjO, bnt dis- 
solved by HQ giving a strong yellow color. R. H. L. 

The systems alkaline earth chloride- a l kalin e earth 
oxide and fee decomposition of alkaline earth chlorides 
, by water vapor Bernard Neumann, Carl Kroger and 
Herbert Juttaer Z EUkirachem. 41, 725-38(1935) — 
Cooling curves for the systems were detd. in a dry atm 
cf N; in a NT crucible at temps up to 1329*. as high as the 
Ni would stand Some SrCI, sublimed at 1350*. Temp.- 
compn curves showed the compds. 4 SrCI, SrQ, BaCl- - 
2BaO, BaCl- 3BaO and 4CaCl- CaO, the last with a 
congruent m p at 8-39° and a transition point at 700*. 
The compd SrCI, 2SrO ta probably formed; it has an 
3 racongment n p and a transition point at 1022*. De- 
compn of the chlorides by HA) vapor takes place at or 
above their m ps only, i e , at 950* for SrO ; , 910* for 
BaCl, and 780“ for CaCl, Decotrpn isotherms were 
detd from the resp m ps to 1040“ for SrCJs, to 1145" 
for Bad, and IQ00“ for CaCl-, and phase diagrams are 
gtvea E R Rushton 

System water -sulfuric aad-mcfcel sulfate Raymond 
Rohmer Compt. rend 201, 072-4(1935), cf C A. 28, 
2288’ — The system was examd at 25’ and 50* and 
part taffy at SO “and 90“ Atffo’ 3 stable hydrates, NiSo* - 
*H O, n = 7, 6 and 1, with one metastable, n ** 4, and 
some ind-cation of one with n = 2 were found Results 
at 50“ were similar, save that NISO, THjO was cot found. 
\bove 84 7“ the only solid phases were NiSO, H.O and 
VtSO. C A Stlbermd 

AsBver ntnara complex. J BougaultandE Cattelain. 
5 J pharm chtm 21, 581-5(1935) —See C. A. 29, 
fi8€0« S. Waldbott 

Organic cupntetra chlorides and cnpntetrabroraides 
Jean Amiel Compt rend 201, 904-0(1935), cf. C. A. 
29. 1355 1 . — By mixing coned, solas. of the constituents 
and evapg at 60* in vacuum the corapd,. [CuX,l(YH), 
are obtained, where X =• O or Br and Y =• PhNHi, 
d-C.oHiNH,, C.HJ7, C*HuN and C,H,N The Cl 
compds. are yellow, the Br black, both are permanent 
a in the air, insol. ra Et,0, CFtQ,. C,H«, C,Hi. C,FT| 0 
and pinene, slightly sol. m Me, CO and AcOH, more so in 
ales., decompd by H,0, HjSO, or strong bases; on heat- 
rag they meit with deccmpn. With piperazine (CuX.1- 
CiHioNlli 2H,0 is formed, which soon loses 2H,0 ra a 
dry vacuum; excess of CuX, or piperazine give (CuX,!,- 
( C,H|u>», H,) and CuX, 2[C,H (a N, 2HX] 4H.O, resp 
C. A Silberrad 


Inorganic photosyntheses (Caleagiu) 3. 
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eIee ?? a f^ 7 ? cii method for the determination 
1^, Kar> Abresch. Angrut Cnem 48, 683-5 
i , e so,a - B electrolyzed in a container 
Hz , oa ^ b°ttom as anode and a Cathode 
min 2^9 capillary dnpprag Hg through the 

n. Lhinzg the sepn. of a cation the current strength 
ucreasea as amalgam formation occurs (as soon as the 
9epg. potential is reached). With increasing voltage the 
a CQnst - Talne and the amt. of 
poireat u proportional to the eonen of the 
thc , S0 ] n : ^instancy of temp and viscosity of 
ne^-hW ’, and driPPm? velocity are essential. The 

from a Pt chWide methods of the sepn. of K 

“ deUd « pSs of the 

alkaliei^ f il"' Thc methods pennit the sep. detn. of 
Sl w C ? nt *' the catlQna Fe, Al, Ca, Mg, K. 
mg ^ ° f arUnns '_, For lbe analysis of a K-benr- 

-JJ mm a required when an accuracy of =*=1% 


T IT AIL 


a of the detd. value is desired. A senes of 12 detns requires 
1-1-5 hrs Detailed directions and exptl results are given. 
Five references. Klarl Kammermeyer 

The use of Aicmiaon in the determination of small 
quantities of aluminum. V. M. Peshkova. Traits. Inst. 
Pure Client. Reagents (U S S R.) No 14,42-8(1935) — 
To 15 cc. of the neutral sola add 5 cc. at N HC] and 
5 cc. of 3 -V NFLQAc and 5 ce of 0 1% Alum in on reagent. 
After 5 min add 0 a cc. 5 N NH*OH and 0 5 cc, 5 A’ 
9 NH, carbonate as little as 2 5 y Al will give the test, bnt 
the color vanes somewhat if alkali or aLe. earth tons are 
present : Fe should be absent or added to the standards. 

Lewis Vt. Butr 

The determination of small quantities of arsenic. G 
G Karanovich. Trans. Inst. Pure Chert. Reagents 
(U. S S R.) No. 14, 93-5(1935). — The app. of Martin 
and Pien (C A 24, 5253) permits the detn. of 0 0001- 
0X005 mg. As m samples of 0 1-1.0 g The method is 
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sufficiently accurate to differentiate between 0 1 and 
0 2 y of As Lewis W. But* 

Determination of chromium, m. Rapid method for 
determining chromium in chrome steels Darnel Brard 
Ann chim anal chttn appl. 17,317—19(1035); cf C.A, 
28, 7857' —In a 100 ml. Pyrex flask treat 0 5 g of the 
alloy with 15 ml of a mix! of 10 ml. HCIO,, d l Cl and 
5 ml of coned UNO* Heat gently. Continue heating 
until after all UNO, i9 removed and the soln shows a 
green color due to Cr + **' Then increase the heating 
somewhat until fumes of HCIO, are evolved copiously. 
Finally boil the acid for a mm to make sure that the oxida- 
tion to chromic acid is complete Cool, add 50 ml. of 
water and boll 6 min to expel Cl, resulting from the dc- 
compn of the HClOt. Cool, add an excess of standard 
FeSO, soln and titrate the excess with KMnO». Cf. 
Willard and Young, C A . 22, 3111. \V. T.JI 


1 2% of Si can be accurately detd. in Al or Mg In 15-20 
nun A1 is dissolved In NaOH, reducing agents are re 
moved by II, O, in alkali and then by KMnO ( after acidify- 
ing with HC1 The residual KMnO< color is removed with 
11,0,0.. The greenish yellow soln. produced by addn of 
(NIL),MoO. is then compared with suitable water or 
CaCrO. standards in a colorimeter or photometer. Lbs 
than 1 % Te, Zn, Cu, Mn and traces of Sn, Pb, T t, C r, 
V, S and Na do not interfere, and methods of handling 

2 larger amts, of Fe, Cu and Ni are given (Special stand- 
ards must be used for A1 alloys contg. appreciable amts of 
Mg ) Ni vessels are recommended. Dil UNO, is used 
as a solvent for Mg, otherwise it is treated the same as A1 

G. Derge 

The determination of very small amounts of uranium, 
and the uranium content of aea water Friedrich Herneg- 
gcr and Berta Karlik. Sttzber. Akad Wtss, IVien, Hath ■ 


The thiocyanate test for iron T. N. Karskoi Trans 3 ttalurw Klasse Abt. Ila, 144, 217-20(1935) — A spectro- 


Inst Pure Chem Reagents (U S S R ) No 14, 81-7 
(1935) — re can be detd. in sol chlorides, nitrates and 
sulfates of the alkali and alk. earth metals and Mn by 
means of the thiocyanate test. For Hg and Pb salts and 
for Cd(NOi), and CdSO« it cannot be used, and it is not 
entirely satisfactory for Zn salts Lewis W Butz 

The determination of iron in sea water Thomas G 
Thompson and Raymond W. Bremner J corned intern 


graph and microphotometer were used to measure the 
fluorescence of very small amts, of U with NaF As little 
as ID” 1 * g. was detd. The method was applied to the detn 
of U m sea water; 0.30-2.3 X 10 -• g. U per 1 was found 
G M P 

Determination of zwc In copper alloys containing less 
than 0 5% line Christo Nikolow. Przemysl Chem 19, 
137-9(1035) .—Of Al filings 0 0 g Is quite sufficient to du- 


explorahon mer 10, 33-8(1915); cf C A 26 , 4551 — 4 place 1 g Cu from soln The soln. should contain 8 ml 

" — * J * ' -* • HCt (1.1) per 100 ml The pptn. shoulcUast less than 1 

hr. (Sn if present should bo removed first by dissolving 
the sample in UNO, ) Tests m which quant addns of 
Zn were detd showed this method to be accurate 

A. C. Zachlin 

Combination of catalysts to reduce digestion time ia 
the determination of nitrogen. II. Dairy products 


To 100 cc. of sea water, add 0 cc of coned ILSO., and 
evap to strong fumes Cool, add a little water and oxidize 
with excess of KMnO. at about 100’, and finally boil with 
Br. Expel excess Br„ dil to 85 cc at room temp , add 
10 cc KCNSsoln and ext the red re(CNS), with 10 cc. 
of isoamyl ale Compare the color with that obtained 
similarly from known quantities of Fe R. J R. 


Determination of Iron and aluminum by the method of , Charles F Poe and R. R. Schafer. /. Dairy Sn lt> 
nspo in natural phosphates R McuriceandP Martens 733-39(1035) — HA), when used with Cu, llg ana •* 


Cnspo 

Ann chtm anal chttn appl 17, 313-14(1935) —In the 
method of C , the acid soln of the phosphate is suitably 
neutralized and the Fe + Al pptd as basic phosphates 
leaving the alk earths and most of the H,PO, tn the filtrate 
The ppt is dissolved in UNO,, P is remov ed by treatment 
with NIL molybdate and the Fe and Al are pptd with 
NH,OH Even after dissolving and rcpptg the hydrated 


(separately or in combination) reduces the digestion time 
somewhat and docs not impair the accuracy of the detn 
The combination of the 3 catalysts showed a reduction in 
digestion time from 105 to 13 min. compared to that ol 
the Gunning method When 11,0, was used with these J 
catalysts the time was reduced to 10 7 min P. D. ■ A 
The Iodine question in Westphalia Rudolf 


oxides of Te and Al, the ppt weighs too much owing to 6 Landut. Jahrb 81, 939-1002(1935) —The detn. of l •* 
Hie retention of some molybdate _ It is betler to take the soils, i cater, spinach and milk are outlined. The I contents 

— *- ‘ of a no of minerals from which the soils originated Tinea 


first basic acetate ppt , dissolve it in acid and reppt ... 
the same way The ignited ppt will then contain, Pe,0, 
+ A 1,0, + P,0, From this ppt the Fe can be detd 
volumetncally by the method ol Zimmerman-Remhardt 


from 0 420 p p. m (rag limestone) to 0 425 p P ra 
(graywaclcc) with an av. for the 23 rocks of 1 450 PP® 
Those materials resulting from the weathering of the f<* 


and the Al by adding pure NaOH to the acid soln , filtering showed without exception a higher I content than the 
off the re(OII), and detg the Al in the filtrate as phos- original material The I content of the soil examd vanea 

Phate W T. II from 1.460 p. p. m to 19.300 and av. 3.705 This sn> 

Hymolal test for potassium C A. Wildman Free 7 considered high for the heavy rainfall of this district. A 

“ ’ mcadowland with about 50% higher humus than a pjowea 

land had an I content about 25% higher than the 
land The I content of the water varied from 0 tM) - 
to 0 0196 p p. m and milk from 0 281 to 0 90 P * 
No correlation was found between the I accumulate* 1 
beets, potatoes, white cabbage or carrots and the I c ®°' 
tent ol the soil A higher accumulation of I was fo** 1 "® 
e the leaves of potatoes, beets and carrots than it 


Indiana Acad Set 44, 121-3(1934) — Hymolal ("Card- 
mol," "Drene," "Dre/I"), a new detergent which ap- 
peared on the market In 1933, is said to be a mixt of Na 
alkyl sulfates in which the alkyl radicals are those of the 
ales formed by the reduction of coconut-oil fatty acids 
Such alkyl sulfates of Li, NIL, Mg, Na and Ca are readily 

sol in 11,0 at 20’ The K salt is only slightly sol A w. u. =>«. „ accumulation u. , . 

oy 0 soln ol the Na hymolal salt has been found to be an B the leaves of potatoes, beets and carrots than in the otnw 
excellent reagent for the qual detn of K The procedure parts of the plant Spinach took up more I than any 

‘A P"f“? e the filtrate from group IV into 3 equal parts other plant, and the accumulation of I was proportion" 

Use 2 ol the portions for the Mg and Na test before making to the I content of the soil I fertilization Increased tar 

the K test Remove NIL salts as usual from the third I content of spinach It was established that the soly- 

Portion Take up the residue m about 15 cc of HA) the I was higher in light sods than in heavy soils 

that contains a few drops of AcOH Filter if not clear. K, C. Beeson 

To S ec of the unknown soln. add 1 cc of a 3% soln of Potentooraetrlc determination of the iodine vslo* 
the hymolal salt reagent. A white ppt. within 1 mm Karol Drcwski. Pnemysl Chem 19, 63-75(1935) 

indicates K. If no ppt is obtained or if it were previously 0 Tho „ „u— u ..„.«„i the bottom & 

found that Mg is present cool the test tube m ice HiO. 

A significant amt of K forms a ppt within 1 min. unless 
there is a very large quantity of Mg In the latter case 
...i - - W. J Peterson 


ppt is obtained or if it were previously 9 The app consists of a glass 11 vessel into the bottom oj 
nrrsmt rnoi ,i,» • — » .. ™nn 2 legs of which there are scaled Pt wires which connect t 

the potentiometer. Equal amts of standardized oxldizmz 
-- reducing soln arc placed in each leg of the ves 

«... 1— I,,.- a o ,oln of the Oil t® 


. . . the cobaftmitnte test „ . , clcI ^, u 

A rapid photometric method for the determination of 
Silicon in light metals Hans Pmsf Z AfetaUkunde 27. 
107-14(1935), cf. C A 29, 3937*.— A photometric or 
colorimetric method is developed whereby from traces to 


In one leg this is then covered with a soln. of the oil 
CCL, and in the other with solvent alone. The solas v 
mixed and the p. d between the 2 legs is read aits® 
or 10 min. From that value of the oxidation -reduc 
potential the corresponding I value Is then found on «t» 
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ardmed curves. Solas, cl Brl and C1I shew a p. d. of l 
100 nv. when 120 mg. of linseed oil is in trod need and 
involve an error of about HjSr> The precision ol this 
irethod is cot inferior to that of the method of Hants. 
Temp. has but little effect on the results. ^ A. C. Z, 
Determination of barium fiuosaicate in insecticide 
powders. A. Bonis. An*, /-if. 2S, 46l-3{l9oo)„— 
Calcn. cf the Ba fiuo&ibcate from the detn. of F generally 
pves greatly erroneous results. The following method has z 
been found satisfactory. Fuse 0-3 g. of sample with S g. 
of a 1:1 NsjCOr-KiCO, mist., take up in boiling water, 
filler and wash the residue (R)i digest the alt. filtrate 
at gentle heat for set-era! brs. after addn. of 4-5 g. 
(KHOiCOi. filter the foccu’ent SiO, ppt. (5*), to the 
filtrate add a few tenths of a g. of ZnO dissolved in XH»OH, 
evap. r early to dryness on the water bath, take up m 
hot water, filter, dissolve the residue in HC1, evap to 
dryress, take up m dil HC1. filter and wa.di the 2nd StO, ppt i 
(5"); to the filtrate from the NH, zincate treatment add 
1 drop of helantkine, make just and with dd HC1 and 
then faintly alk with 1-2 cc of 10% Na,CO>. heat to 
boiling, add sufficient CaCb to ppt F and the excess of 
Ka s COi, boil till the ppt is granular, filter, wash, transfer 
to an eva.ng di-h. digest for a few mins, on the water bath 
with a few cc. of 10% AcOH, filter, wash, dry, ignite 
and weigh; calc Ba finosiLeate from the wt. of CaF, 

As a check on the results dissolve R in dd HO, evap to * 
dryness on the wa’er bath, treat for a few runs, in the 
cold with cored HCI, dil with boil mg HjO, filter, was*,, 
ignite a-d weigh the 3rd SiO* ppt (5*") . total SiO, 

*=> S' 4- 5" + S'" If the anginal product was free 
from SiO*. the result should correspond to the F de»d 
as above. If other SiOj-contg matena’s (talc, cI*t v 
beselgnhr, etc ) are present, m the fibrate from 5’" 
ppt. Ba by adds, of 10% H*SO, to the boil.ng «o!a , s 
titer, wash, ignite and weigh The Ba thus detd shotdd 
correspond to the F detn. A. Fapineau-Contur* 

Volumetric determination cf carboarl compounds I 
Siege Hahnel. Nv’rd Km. Tidj 47, 235-4%1935) — 
B.su!nte methods (andcretrie, alkahmetnc or todomettic) 
are unsatisfactory foe acetx'dehvde, acetone, etc Hvd*t«. 
ylamine may be used (cf Oland-r, C. A. 22. 344) but a 
better indicator than has been used must be fouhd 
The tnSaence of acetyl on anafvtical reactions has been too 6 
often neglected. A R Rose 

SimpLfied alkalimetric determination of phosphoric 
«cid._ Robert Heubfrum. PLuf le*j2a*r 5, fvkV-to 
(1935) — A comparison of the Neumann method and the 
Bongartz method as meddled be Glxssmaun gave cr.^- 
ccrdact resalts. K. C. Beeson 

Chemieo-taxicological study of carbon tetrachloride 

Eridio Cnravmo. M.fhn./rmt 74, 741-5(1935) 

CC1. is detected by a method similar to that used by Vo'ali 7 
(C. A. 6. 24561 for the detn cf CHClj and chloral. Expts. 
m which guinea pigs ingested CCL showed that its presence 
could be proved by this method in the viscera 12 divs 
"^ e t**t b sensitive enough to detent 
U CIX55 g. CC1, m SO cc. ale. and can be used for detn bv 
conccnsing the product of H combustion, passing it into 
MfiOH. acidifying with UNO, and titrating with AgNQ, 

Helen Lee Grnehl g 


Chemical detection of arson attempts. Hermann 
Schmidt -Hebbel. Pkzrm. ZrxtrdialU 76, 673-5(1935). — 
Some general suggestions are offered looking to the possible 
detection o! chemicals or other substances which may have 
been used tn attempts at arson. V. O. E. 

Studies in the field of organic analysis. I. Determina- 
tion of sulfur in certain organic compounds N. N'. 
Mel’nikov. J. Cm t. Chen. (U. S. S. R.) 5, S39-40 
(1935). — Heat 021-0 5 g. of the substance with 10-15 
cc of ILK), (d. 1.7). To the hot mist, add g-aduallr. 
with stimng, 1.5—4 g. of finely powd. KMnO« (explosions 
sometimes take place). After 10-15 mm. remove excess 
of KMnO. with HjOi. Dd. the mist, with 300400 cc. 
of water, add HCI and det. the H.-SO, with BaCl- as usual. 
The method is not suitable lor the detn. of S in volatile 
coropdi , thiocyanates and heterocyclic S eompd>. diffi- 
cultly oxidized. II. Determination ol copper tn organic 
compounds X X Mel'nikov ISJ 541-2 — Proceed 
with the treatment of a sample with H-SO, and KMnO, 
as in the detn ol T! (cf C A. 29. Si*) After 15-20 
run. add 20-5 cc of water and remove the excess cf 
KMnO, with oxalic acid or HjO-, boding some time if the 
Litter t> used Cool, dil with water to 100-250 cc , add 
0 5 g of KI. 20-5 cc of 10% KSCX and titrate with 
N"i54)i m the presence cf starch soln. br F ruin's method 
<C, A 12. 2>X5; 13, 939. 15. 351). The method is 
accurate to 0 15-2%. Chas Blroc 

Determination of diolefins by the hTdrogenatcn method. 
B. A. Dolgoplosk. 5n.'rf. Keirbl W35, No 5, 11-lS. — 
The detn. was made tn a special app bv passing the gas 
contg. butad-ene ddd with H (27-30 cc of gas to 94-10O 
cc of mist ) over a catalvst and observing the change in 
vol The catalysts used were 50% Ni cc 30% Pd pptd. 
on asbestos, rrefcrablv the b’ter. The tm*e of hydrogena- 
tion over Xi or Pd in the cold was 5-7 mm., lor the total 
analysis 12-15 min In the p*e<«ee cl 0 03% CO the 
catalvst became poisoned unless i* was heated. Ba'ad*ene 
was drtd br this method in dJferest predicts ob’amed 
tn the manuf. of wuihetK robber from ale. and good 
results were obtain'd. A. Fes* off 

MicrorohEnetric determine tun cf methorrl. Davnl 
T. Gibson and The- as H Caulfield J. C'm. 5bc. 
1935, H ia-23 — Vreb6ck and Schwappach (C. A. 23, 
■475) devised an lodometric method for de'g. methoxyl 
and Yiebock and Brecfcer (C. A. 25, S90) based a micro- 
method upon it which is now r- edited as follows; As 
absorbent fee Mel, mix 0 5 cc. of Br, wi*h IS cc. of 20% 
KBr, reserve hall cf the scln. Tor a blank te<t and place 
the rest in absorption tubes. After the absorption, add 
43 cc. of 25% KAcO and remove excess Br, bv trea’ing 
with 1 cc. of 35% HCOjH. Then add 2 cc. cf 10% Kl 
and 25 cc. of 5 A' H,SO, and titrate the liberated I. with 
Xa.-SAV C. J. West 

Effect of temp, on the bacterial ammoniSoation cf urea 
(Tandcei) 15. Trip!; curves of the rare earths and a test 
for Cs (Gcswami, Sorkar) 6. 


Quantitative spectrum analysis by discharge apparatus. 
W. C. Heraeus G. m b. H Ger 5S9, < t53, 613, 1N5 and 
613,156, Mav 15. 1935 (Cl. 42.*. 3.CS). 
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Bofiriin minerals. V. Franckeite. Friednch Am. 
feld, Hans Himmel and W2h Kkber. Zretr. Mis-w 
Gfr *- , 1W5 A. 2°2-S; cf. C. A. 29, 6539*.— CrvstaBol 
ic, Franckeite b erthorhembxr, psendo-tetrago^aL 

,, Michael Flebchrj- 

Pleyst-in. Hans Hrrnmel and RoVn 

^mceder. Zrt^. Mixed. Gmf. 193SA. 2S9-92 

t-avstaffograrhsc Michael Fleischer 

deference in structure and e SS e 

w(l93o) . V, e3thering of feldspar kads either to kanim 


AVD J. r. SCHittES 

or ciav. the fcrmciis assigned bring 6A1-0, 12S.O* 9HjO 
and 2A1A>,.4S.0,BH,"0, resp. The predoenmacce of ctiv 
9 is due cot *o much to mcreased weathering leadmg to finer 
subdivision as to the grater ease of formation cf the 
smaller mol. Ciav and kaohn were hea*ed at 13CX3* and 
then ssbjected to 29% boiling eans*5c. Frims the rori.*. 
ance to soln it was teschidid that ctiv decc=*y»es to 
eulhte, and kaolm to metakaolm . Thirty 4 tto teferences. 

Three kaolins. D. Behankra and V. Ivanova. 
Jfiamaf. Cm f 1935A, 29S-3CS.— Xeemal kaehm*e and 
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fibrous bydrokaolin from Saghk. Transcaucasia, aad 
halloysitt tram Avdytly, Urals, were analyzed aad examd. 
optical!) Heating curves laV.cn with a temp, increase of 
6°/nun showed minima at 530-600“, corresponding to the 
loss of constitutional water, and maxima at 936-960*, 
corresponding to the exothermic formation of rnullite. 
The optical properties of deb) drated samples indicated the 
following stages in the dehydration* (1) loss of adsorbed 
water, (2) loss of water of constitution (300-400*), (3) , 
formation of p-AljOi and (4) reaction of -r-A) t O, and SiOi 
to form tnullite Michael Fleischer 

Ore deposits— they follow the synclines. James 
Bichan Can JLfiatiig J. S6, 522-5(1935). XV. H. B. 

A concretionary sulfide deposit at Culm near Haselbach 
in the Riesengehirge Adolf PosenensVe. Zen'.r. Min- 
eral Geo! 1935A, 366-10. Michael Fleischer 

Organic mineral substances. V. Porphyrias in coils. 
Alfred Treibs Ann 5 20, 144-50(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 
470$* — Examn of the 7 and 20% HCI exts. of various 
coals show the presence of deutero-, meso- and desoxo- 
phyUerythro- and etlo-porphynns; porphyrias were 
seldom present. No coprnporphynn was found in various 
samples of coproblhs. C. J. West 

Geochemical constants of iron A. K. Fersman 
Ospethi Kfom 4, 731-55(1935).— The at. no . the va- 
lences and the ionic radius of Fe are considered In relation 
to other elements, with the corresponding relations of 
pb> sicochem. properties The various chem. compds 
which can be formed by replacement and migration under 
the conditions found in nature are discussed from the 
standpoint of their relative stabilities, or solubilities in 
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water and weal, acids, etc., and applied to the conditions 
of formation of Fe ores. F. II Rathiraim 

Occurrence of selenium In the Colorado River aad sane 
of it* tributaries Kenneth T. Williams and Horace G 
Byers Ini En[ Chem , Anal Ed 7, 431-2(1935)- 
Analyses ol 23 samples of water from the Colorado River, 
tts tributaries and drainage ditches, showed Se contents 
varying from 0 to as much as 2 CS p p m The soimw 
of the Se In drainage waters were traced to certain soils, 
shales and alt. crusts. One of the salt crusts contained a' 
much as 200 p p m of Se. The data together with field 
observations indicate clearly the possibility of improve 
meat of w lender out land by impatient and drainage, where 
such management is practicable M. S Anderson 
The content of heavy water in the water of crystiCm 
ti on of minerals II. E II Itiesenfcld and M.To’nank 
Brr. 6 SB, 1962-f)(l<>33); cf. C. A. 29, 41'.— The ll/Jd 
crystn of polyhalite from Stassfurt, a primary mineral 
was found by the float method to contain IGfl 9 mols D 0 
per 10* mols 11,0 -+• D s O. That of gyp sutn from Siu h 
Harr, a secondary mineral, contained 1 W 1 These 
values are lower than the values (185-225) reported by 
other workers for natural waters and minerals R and 7 
suggest that the D t O content of the H,0 of crystn “ 
minerals docs not differ from that of natural waters be 
i cause the speed of crystal formation is slow as compared 
with the sf^rd of exchange of D.O and 11,0 between the 
crystal and liquid phases. John T MifbtT7 
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D J DBMOXKST. OSCAR B lUIbtl AND RICHARD RIUBACH 

Metallurgical developments and the mining industry Siemensite and its application in the basic Open hearth 
L Sanderson Can Mining J. 56, 520-7(1935) — A furnace E Greiner. Rn unrencUe miner 11, 502-C 
bnt! review of metallurgical developments during the past (1935). — Operating data with Siemensite, composed of 2> 

year. Mu steels, welding high-Mn steels, highly alloyed 40% Cr,0„ 25-15% Al,0j, 18-30% MgO and S-H/o 

cast irons, alloy steels, stainless steels and wires, Ni-Mo, other constituents, are guen The material » obtaiaw 

Mn-Mo and special C steels are discussed W, II B by reducing fusion in au elec, arc furnace and cast m ebjjl 
The Nundydroog Mine H. E. JeEery. Mi rung Mar. 6 molds The heat resistance is higher than Seger cone L, 
53, 265-77(1935) . — Operations on this mine on the Kolar sp gr. 3.2-3 4, it softens under 2 kg /sq ran. pressure 

• nn India are described. The gold-beanng above 1800*. Comparisons with other refractories »" 


goldfield. Southern 1 1 

reef is believed to be a dens at ion of the earli 

o! granites intruding a belt of hornblende schists. The 
flow sheet of ore treatment shows sixty 1250-Ib. Cali- 
fornian stamps and blankets The classification plant for 
the tailings consists of one primary and one secondary 
Caldecott cone for each of the 5 tube mills, where the • 


compiled in tables M. HartcniciB 1 

New oil fired assay furnace combines roasting, fuSi#> 
and eupeUahon. G B. O'Malley. Chem £nf. Afi««f 
Rev 28, 491-2(1935) — An illustrated description. 

W. II. Boynton 

, . , *■ —i '“'■** v Waste-heat boilers m open-hearth practice— 2nd rrr°" 

ground to about < 5% minus 200 mesh The overflow of of the open-hearth committee R. I’crcival Smith, tt ai 

secondary cones after agitation for 10 hrs is transferred to Iron Sled Ini 8, 511-15(1935) — Mechanically mdu«d 

the Butters filter plant The filtrate passes thrcxigh sand draft of the boiler frequently enables an increase in output 

clarifiers to extractor boxes filled with Zn shavings The in the open-hearth production Capital expenditure' 

slamp-mUl and tube-mill concentrate j are stamp milled operating costs, steam costs at the main (toilers and fud 

in 8o0-lb stamps with screens of 1200 holes per sq in and savings are some of the factor* that must be considered 

passed over amalgamating plates and James coneg. tables, in delg whether waste-heat boiler installations are ptfb- 

inc beads ol the latter are burnished and amalgamated on a fiabte. C. B Jenni 

»•-— while the tailuigs are returned to the mam circmt 8 Use of coke-oven and town gas m open-hearth furnaces 
" ” M J B R Brooke. Iron Sled Ini. 9. 3-5(1935) — To*’" 
gas and coke-oven gas analyses are similar except for tut 
CO and methane content; the town gas has been 
■‘steamed*’ and shows a high CO and a low methane 
content. Either gas can he used in open-hearth furnaces 
if the cost is not too high A luminous flame which is more 
readily controllable and which radiate* heat to the bath i* 
used in open -hearth practice Producer gi* P'® i 
luminous flame from the incandescent particles of , 
liberated by the tar and benzene in the gas at COO-ft*' 
Tar addns. are necessary when burning coke-oven gas t® 
give the luminosity. Since coke-oven gas is about 3 » 
tunes as nch as producer gas the checker chambers mu* 
,v ~~ — r — — "«>*- be considerably reduced in size and well insulated Thu 

Krtteri Ew mi ! 3 ? n . Q ^ P w” nt 7 S ’ and may crack the methane and block n J» tic rxnf 

described L ** te 0nUrl °* “ Dd Noranda (Quebec), are checkers The It mate the flame diBieolt >° 


The extn by stamps, tube mills and cyamdation 
31 and 12%, resp , or an over allestn of about 98% 

A. XV Futbank 

The Meridian concentrator. J P. Dick Cor Mining 
J 56, 509-13(1935) —A description of the flotation con- 
centrates of the Meridian Mining Co , Ltd at Camborne, 
R C A flowsheet is included XV If Boynton 
Treatment of precious-metal mat C- C. Dowme. 
MelaUtrgia 13, 21-2, 25(1935) — The treatment consists 1 
ol a sulfate roost, leaching with 2% 11,50,. and pptn of 
Ag with Cu J. L. Gregg 

Gold In Ctnsda. H. Mannce Danloux-Dumesml 
Rev. tni. mineraie No 336, 499-506, No 357, 523-30 
(1935); cl C. A. 29, 53S7’ — The geology and the 


checkers The H would also make the flame difficult 
control Continental experience has found that the oe^ 
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results are obtained by using a pas mat. with 25-30% 
coke-oven gas, the remainder blast-furnace gas.. The 
rases must be thoroughly mixed to prevent stratum. 
The coke-oven gas should not be below 25% of the mixt. 
and may be as high as 40% during the melting down 
period. The mixt. should be preheated as high as possi- 
ble; 1150-1250“ will suffice. The moisture content of the 
gases must be kept low. A reduction of gas port area of 
27*/i% gives better results than the area originally de- 
signed for producer gas. Furnace life has been increased, 
better fuel consumption secured, less oxidation of the bath 
secured and furnace operations arc more closely control- 
lable when mixed gases are used High CO and low meth- 
ane content of town gas would gne a very low luminosity 
The calorific value of the gas is also lower than coke-oven 
gas. This would not be suitable for mixing with blast- 
furnace gas, but when tar is added town gas could be used, 
provided the cost is not excessiv e C B Jenni 

Modem foundry practice W G. Morgan J Inst 
Production Engrs. 14, -180-04(1035) M \V Schwarz 
Production of cupola malleable castings. T U Riggan 
Trans. Am. Fottndrymen’s Assoc Preprint No 35-19, 
11 pp (1935). — Malleable Fe melted in a cupola is adapted 
to the continuous production of light castings and has 
higher C and lower strength than malleable Fe melted m 
an air furnace; high fluidity and low shrinkage, 48,000 
lb per sq. in tensile strength, 34,000 lb per sq in yield 
strength and 9% elongation. The operating details and 
tech, control necessary to produce uniformly satisfactory 
castings are described Frank G Noms 

Notes on roll failures with reference to chilled Iron cast 
rolls containing chromium and molybdenum Selwyn 
Caswell Foundry Trade J S3, 3G9-7 1(1935) D S 
Metallurgical research at McGill Alfred Stansfield 
McCtll Next 16, No 4, 27-31(1035) —Results are re- 
ported of investigations on a penetration of Au, Ag, Pt and 
Cu into Pb cylinders; electrolytic production of Mg and of 
Cl; elec, smelting of Zn and Fe ores, elimination of S, 
softening points of mats of SiO Jt CaO, TiiO t with Al-Oil 
and the production of TiO, pigments J. C. Munch 
. Crystal orientations In a nickel casting and their altera- 
tion by rolling and recrystalhzabon. G. Tammann and 
F. Laass Z. Uetallkunde 27. &»-8(1935) —A 4-cm. Ni 
cube was cut from a casting of the same cross section and 
orientations were detd by observation of points of max. 
light reflection, cubic, dodecahedral and octahedral 
types were distinguished, the last being further divided 
mto (111 ] and [211] groups Orientation distribu- 
tions are detd. on the casting for faces parallel and perpen- 
dicular to the cooling surface, on cold rolled samples cut 
from the casting, and on these specimens when rccrystd., 
and correlated with stmilar information on A1 and Cu 
On the castings [111) surfaces predominate near the 
cooling face, [100] 12 mm. from the surface, similar to 
Al, and indicating most rapid grain growth in [1111 
direction when heat dissipation i* fast, in [100] direction 
when slow. However, Cu showed [100| orientation, 
knanges m orientation during rolling are the same as those 
lor Al and Cu. With increasing reductions the fraction of 
octahedral types increases and alignment of these in [111] 
h CU ? n 0CTnjrs - However, up to 20% reduction Ni 
snowed an anomalous decrease of the octahedral type and 
■nCTtasc of cubic orientations, which cannot be explained 
? s i? planes in the [111] direction Samples 
which had been reduced 33% reerystd. at 750°, while 
wrystn. occurred at 650“ after 90% reduction In both 
grains were too small to permit orientation detns 
until after heating to 1300“ when octahedral surfaces pre- 
dominated, as in Al, whereas Cu showed mainly ^100]. 

Cold rolling L, Weiss Z. Uetallkunde 27/ 73-5 
—It V 3 sbpwn that by the use of 2 arbitrary factors 
& M'teUkunde 20, 2S0 
of nil.' 23, 47 (J° 31 )). and which evaluate the effect 
™&r l ^ dur,nj ,h , c roIlln S Process and of 
mateI ' al u P° n y ,eld P°mt of the 
ro the Stance oi «hc material 

eformation By this means the effects upon rolling 


t pressure of the roll diam. and of friction between rolls and 
material are ealed and shown to be in agreement with 
exptl. values. A graph is developed which relates possible 
reduction in thickness to roll diam., original thickness of 
the material, and frictional conditions. The limitations 
placed upon rolling pressures by elastic deformation of the 
rolls are described and related to possible reduction of 
thickness. . G. Derge 

A research Into tests for materials used in cold-pressing 
8 operations, with special reference to the fluid-pressure 
cupping test. II J. Gough and G. A. Hankins. J. Roy. 
Aeronaut Soc. 39, 1047-80(1935). M. W. Schwarz 
The apparent increase in the plasticity of metals under 
the action of reversible twisting. V. D. Kuznetzov. 
J. Exptl. Tkeoret. Pkys. (U S S. R.) 5, 550-5(1935).— 
Iron rods on reversible twisting break at a tension of 2.5 
kg /sq mm without increase in length but at 25-30 kg./ 

3 sq mm. ordinarily with a relative lengtheningof 23 to29% 

F. II. Rathmann 

The characteristic behavior of the elasticity modulus of 
ferromagnetic materials M. Keisten. Z. Metallkunde 
27, 07-101(1935) — The theory of magnetic domains, as 
developed by Weiss and Heisenberg, is described simply, 
especially with regard to magnetostriction. It is shown 
that the deviations from Hooke's law which occur in 
ferromagnetic materials, exen in the absence of au external 

4 magnetic field, may be explained upon this basis. Like- 
wise the theory explains the experimentally detd varia- 
tions of the elasticity modulus of Ni and their dependence 
upon cold work and external field. By applying the 
theory to the temp. coed, of the elasticity modulus, the 
change found at the Curie point for Ni is explained, and a 
reasonable picture is provided for the behavior of Elinvar. 

G. Derge 

, Crystallization in binary systems with eutectics. E. 
Rauh Z Metallkunde 27, 77-S3(1935). — The gram size 
and structure in binary systems were observed by metallo- 
graphie methods It was found that these are both detd. 
by the characteristics of the primary constituent, but are 
also influenced by other factors which affect pure metals, 
such as size and shape of the casting, pouring temp, and 
rate of cooling Eipts have shown that the structure has 
little effect on the mech properties when the constituents 
6 ha\c widely varying properties, but the structure is de- 
terminative when the components have similar properties 
With 83% Ag-Cu alloy as an example of the latter type it 
is shown that rcerystn. and deformation processes are 
similar to those in pure metals and solid solus,, the dis- 
tribution of phases having little importance. For this 
alloy it is 'hown that cold rolling leads to anisotropy, as in 
pure metals, as does subsequent recrystn., both effects 
being strongest at high reduction and high annealing 
temp. Demonstrated by data on extension and tensile 
strength, the first shows a max , the latter a min , in test 
foils cut 45“ to rolling direction. G. Derge 

The preparation of thin wires by freezing liquid metal 
jets G Tammann and G. Montz. Z. Metallkunde 27, 
114-15(1935) — By forcing low-melting metals through 
conical nozzles 0 (H to 0 1 mm. in diam., liquid jets 20 to 
100 cm long, resp , were formed. These solidified into 
3 wires which showed a variation in diam. of about 3%. 
Pressures of 3 to 5 atms were used. With lower pressures, 
or liquids more than 40° above the m. p., the jets tended 
to break into droplets because of the action of surface 
tension. Smooth wires were obtained from Sn, Bi, Zn, 
Pb, Al, and the hrnary eutectics of Bi, Cd, Pb and Zn. 
Rough surfaces resulted from Cd and Sb Good jets 
could not be obtained with Ag or Cu with pressures up to 
13 atms Wires of the pure metals contained single 
P crystals up to 1 cm. long. G. Derge 

Determination of the heats of transformation of cobalt. 
H- v. Stemwehr and A. Schulze. Z. Metallkunde 27, 
00-2(1935).— See C A. 29, 4253* G. Derge 

Some experiments with auatenltie cast irons, p. A. 
Russell. Foundry Trade J. 53, 325-7(1935). D. S. 

Temper brittleness in cast iron and the influence’ of 
nickel and molybdenum. J. E Hurst. Foundry Trade J. 
S3, 572—3(1035) jj g 
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Endurance limit of black heart malleable Iron. E. G 
Mahin and J. W. Hamilton. Tram Am. Foundrymen'i 
A hoc , Preprint No 35-2. 7 pp (1OT5)-— Malleable Fe 
ccntg Si 1 (JO, C 2 44, Mr 031, S 0072, and P 0.168% 
and having 65,340 lb per sq. in tensile strength, 35,600 
lb. per *q in yield point, and 18 6% elongation had an 
endurance limit o! 30,600 lb, per sq in and an endurance 
ratio of 0 64 The few previously reported values for 
jimilar material are appro* 25,000 lb per *q. In. The 
high value for such unsound material as malleable Fe Is 
attributed to the good resistance of the metallic phase to 
repeated stresses, which resistance is not Impaired by the 
graphite nodules because ol the absence ol sharp projec- 
tions thereon The special polishing technic necessary to 
maintain the true outline of the graphite nodules is de- 
scribed I rank G Norris 

Definitive Investigation for the food preservation of 
older types of Iron K Dacves Naiuruitiiemchaften 36, 
G5T-4$(lt>35) — D thinks, reasoning from recent corrosion 
erpts , that the good corrosion resistant f roperties of 
older irons are due (1) to relatively high P and Cu con- 
tents, (2) to the protective layer formed after long use In 
contact with human skin or by annealing in linseed oil or 
(3) to the former purity of the atm under which condi- 
tions a very closely adhering protective film is formed 

II. A. Smith 

Controlled atmosphere — applications to beating of ateel 
T, B Bechtel. Iron Steel L»zr. 12, 1-1 (Nov , 1035). — ■ 
An Illustrated discussion W. II. Boynton 

Controlled atmospheres In ateel treating. II. W Gtl- 
lett Metal, fr Alloy j 6. 105-203, 2<H-7, 235-40, 203-8, 
323-7(1035) — A discussion o! the character, cost and 
action of different usable gases with a description of the 
furnaces in which to apply controlled atms , and a final 
article on "Correlation of Pxpenmcnts and Experiences.'’ 
The articles are profusely illustrated with photographs of 
furnaces and equipment for producing gases. 1 ighty-six 
references Downs Schaaf 

Thermal treatment of alloy tool steels K. Saxton. 
Ileal Treat, ngand For t ,nt 21, 616-IC, 621(1035). D. S. 

Some factors relating to the strength of iteels. Georges 
Delbart Rev tad. mtnlrale No. 357, 607-22(1035) —A 
review. The effects of varying chem compn , thermal 
and meeh. treatments on the strength and microstruclure 
ol steel are discussed and illustrated by numerous figures 
and photomicrographs C. D West 

Acceleration of structural reaction In ateel by mechani- 
cal constraint. 1’ierrc Chevtnard and Xavier Wachi. 
Compt. rend 201,877-0(11)35); cl C A 29,6551'.— 
Samples of a Cr-Mo V ateel (CO 1 , Cr 7 0, Mo 0 7 and V 
03%) air-tempered and reheated for l hr. at G75* and 
then subjected to loads of 2 6-40 kg /sq. mm at 450*, 
600*, 660* and COO* were then subjected to an ordinary 
tcnsiie test at the ordinary temp, (a), after which the 
resistivity (b), residual magnetism and coercive field (c) 
and dilatation (d) were detd, and microgra.rhic 
examn (<) was carried out (o_) shows a distinct softening 
increasing 4i the temp, at which the sample was loaded 
and the jfild itself was increased. As (S), (c) and (d) 
showed n J physicochem change this must be due to 
structural* hange, i e , a coalescence of the carbide, 
though t-Jt scarcely visible in (e) Such a steel would 
only lie Jtisfactory for loads not exceeding 8 kg /sq mm. 
and temd not above 600*. C A bilbcrrad 

ElastitVimita Of “ 


1 well established. In the present investigation Armco 
wires 0.15 cm. in diam. were used A Cu covering 00J 
mm thick was plated on a wire 30 cm long In rones 1 cm 
long sepd. by bare wire rones of 2-3 cm long These 
wires were then carburized in city gas for 2 hrs at 670* 
The C content of those sections of the wire not protected 
by Cu averaged 1%. The wires thus prepd were (hen 
heated tfl vacua in a glass tube at about 1000*. Under 

. these conditions expts. were made where (fl) no current 

* was passed through the wire, (6) a. c was passed and ft) 
where a d c. was passed through the wire for 250-MJ 
amp hrs Photomicrographs and clce cond measure 
ments were made to det. the transfer of C. Tht nlatwa 
between the diffusion const. Dnnd the Ionic mol ility if u 
D BRT/nF, where R is the gas const , T the slit 
temp, and / the tlcctrochem. equiv. D was detd from 
a -c. measurements of resistance to be 0 083 sq on /d 

3 By use of this vatue of D and the assumption of wOt 
ionized C atoms, B is calcd to be 0 A25 10 - * era /sec. tn x 
field of 1 v./cm Value* of B calcrl from cond. and mi« 
of C moved ore 1 0 and 2 2 10'* sq cm /sec. for the wn 
field. Tim indicates that, on the ov., the C ion Is more 
than singly ionized II. A. Smith 

Measurement of thermoelectric forces of tome alloy* at 
temperature* from 2 5* to 173* absolute W II K*t 
som and C. J, Matthijs Phyitca 2, 623-32(1636)“ 

* The thermoelec, force was measured relative to a normal 
Ag alloy wire of Ag-Au alloys and olloys of Au with Fe, 
Co, Nl, Mn or Cr at temps, from 2 6* to 17 5* ab» I" 
most of the Au-Ie and Au-Ni alloys a neg max ap- 
pear* at Jowe't concn of admixt. Tables and curves are 
given for each combination. ] or practical use in ther- 
mometry at liquid He or II, temps, the alloy of Au wll “ 
I or 2% Cu against normal Ag -f- 0.37 at % Au l*”* 

. the largest thermoelec, force; the Au + 1.80 at % “a 
alloy is likewise useful All olloys tested give neg po- 
tential against the Ag alloy normal B J. C. v d II 
Surface preparation end painting of magnesium 
A W. Winston, J. B. Bud and W. II. Gross Ind £«f 
Chem. 27, 1333-7(1635).— Data on preferred procedure! 
for obtaining proper paint adhesion and protection again” 
tea water arc given The HNO,.K,CriOr pickle treatment 
and the effect of various factors inns operation and coni™ 


e structural steel* Georges Del- 


4C3-72(,^ — Elastic limn* are detd. for various alloy 
steels (Mn S\Ni-Cr-Mo, Cr-Mo-V) after various thermal 
trntmenu \ C. D. West 

Electrical'' transfer of carbon In solid iteel W. 
Keith. Z IJektroc> v -„--4! ,^1-6(1936) —The diflusion 
of atoms in substitutional and interstitial solid solns may 
primarily be a function of the differential ionization of the 
atoms involved in the „ lld ioi n This idea ,s derived 
* „. e IV rtrt> r & a * co,, *ept of the structure of metals 
in the Ed H system the tlee. transfer of II Ions in the I’d 
u.*. ^/ ho Sr/«o5 ,milarl y ttansfer of A « 
ion* In a Au-Eb alloy (0 02% Au at 200*) has been lea* 


6 upon subsequent paint adhesion are described. M*l 
iridescent coatings are preferred to bright yellow ow* 
The effect of the compn of primers and finishing eoaM, 
especially of inhibitory pigments such as 7n chroma!*, cu 
adhesion anil protection is discussed and typical M* 11 ' 
factory paint schedules are given. Leopold !’**“• 
Recent development* In light-alloy plitons }}■>. 
Mabrty, J. Inti. Production JCrigrs. 14, 405-506(1035) 
M. W, Schwarz 

Oxide film of alloy* containing *mall percentage' W 
sluminum. Ichiro litaka and bluzuo Miyake / 
Imp. Acad. (Tokyo) II, 256-7(1635); Nature 1 W. «' 
/JJ05) — Cu ail mi rsttdf M *ho.w ,ncarJ icsll T 

oxide formation (scales) when heated for hr* at red beat 
Cathode ray r holographs show that the alloy is j rotectw 
by a film of AIjO, Willnm F Vaughan 

Liquation phenomena In cast bolt and bar brass to 
Bernboeft Z. Melaltkunde 27, 116-10(1035) —A »/e 
Cu, 40% 7n and 2% Eb brass was cast into uncooW 
cylindrical molds 180 mm in diam and 800 mm loD *. 
Measurements showed that the l’b content and Bftrcii 
hardness were both low in the center of the middle *ectioa 
A 64% Cu, 36% 7n brass was cast into both water***™ 
and uncoolcd molds 600 X C5 mm ,n cross section by 
mm high The Cu content was low In the center at the 
top, middle and bottom of the casting G. Derg' 

V Hsrdenabte copper nickel-tin bronze* I. ® 4 ” < L CI m 
alloys. P. Tett. Korroiton u. ifetalluhutz 11, ”** ** 
(1035); cl. C A. 29, 6054* —The field of Sn bronzes 
capable of improvement by heat treatment is reviewed*" 
28 references are given A large no. of sand casting *n°r' 
contg. 0 25% Mn, 2% 7n, and up to 10% Sn and 40/cj" 
was investigated, mainly by Rocksrcll hardnes* »n***“L 
meat*. A new a-i hose liouudaiy t* proposed IW 
system Cu-Ni-Sn, comprising a wide scope of improvau 
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to P n 4.0 with 1.5% of Na citrate, the effect wa* relatively 
small, there being a slight retardation of corrosion with 
concns. less than about 2% NaCl and a slight stimulation 
at higher concns. The relative rates of corrosion of Sn and 
A1 in citric acid for 3 days at 75® were approt. the same for 
Pn 4-5.5, but below pa 4 the corrosion of Sa was much 
faster for the limited period, being nearly double that of A1 


N» could be rendered mechanically workable by homo£ tn ' 
mng. The progress of hardening during tempering 
ceneds of ICO hrs. at various temps, was investigated on 
typical alloys of this group. A max. improvement efl«' 
was observed with about equal parts of Sa and Ni. } bc 
max. hardness values, contrary to the rate of hardening, 
were proportional to the degree of supersatn. a-AI‘°ys 


* IfS 2 A; ^he* common of "he Sn was mainly of the 
the m. P- and the rate of hardening. Ml improvea ^ ox] }£ tJvt . ,’yp eaa d would cease when the O was exhausted, 

while that of A1 was of the H -evolution type and would 
continue until the acid was neutralized. A study of the 


tnech. properties of bronze sand castings, specially 
elongation and the proportional limit. With meteasmg 
excesses of Ni, the characteristics of Ni-Cu alloys were 
approached Economic advantages of these alloys are 
teen in the improvement of the mech. properties by heat 
treatment and in the substitution of half of the Sn by N*- 
Leopold Pessel 

The hardness of sprayed metal coatings Kessner ana 3 
Th. Everts. Z. Melatlkunde 27, 104-7(1935) — Sprfycd 
metallic coatings of Zn, steel, V2A, Cu, Al and monel & re 
dwcussed. The effects of temp of the basis mate™ 1 * 
distance of sprajer from the material, gas pressures, t>T« 
ol spray atm , feeding speeds, and rates of coverage 
structure, scratch hardness, and Bnnell no. are discussed 
and optimum conditions given. G Dtrt* 

Effect ' ” " 


corToston of Al by fnut exts showed considerable corrosion 
at 75® by gooseberry and black currant, moderate corro- 
sion by greengage, red currant, strawberry and raspberry, 
and small or negligible corrosion by cherry and blackberry; 
at 25® corrosion was relatively slow, and little or no II was 
evolv ed ; the results indicate that factors other than H-ion 
concn and total acidity influence the rate of corrosion. 
From results obtained with blackberries and cherries it 
seems likely that these fruits tend to form a film on A1 at 
T5.® , h/i.\ tSsi* *ki£ inf. ttdSgnasrXy protsctOTt Ka pieveat tin. 
formation of II-swells in an actual canning test. 

A. Papincau-Couture 

et of” alkaline detergents upon metals. AlnmiiWm. . Influence of certain organic hydroxy compounds on toe 
■, tm and zme Chester L. Baker. Jrtd £ng. 4 torrosiqn^ of Iron to ^oxygenated salt soluhons. 


copper, — — . 

Chem. 27, 1358-61(1935) —Stnps of the metals were 
immersed in solus, of NaOH, Na,CO,, tnsodmm p^ 05 ’ 
phate, Ka meta'iheate and 6 other Na silicate soln* 
various SiOt/NajO ratios. The loss of wt after various 
periods of immersion at CO® in various concns. of the 
liquids was detd and the surface attack observed. The 
silicates of soda unpaired the surfaces less than the other 


Stewart Patterson and R. C A Culbert. J. Soe. Chem. 
Ind. 54, 327-3 1T( 1035) , cf. C. A. 28 , 6650*.— The 
corrosion of mild steel strip contg. 0.15% C in 0 01 N K 
sulfate soln. was observed for a period of 340 hrs. At 
intervals, the specimens were weighed and the Ot content 
of the sofa, was detd. The corrosion product was Fe- 
(OH)i and a thin, strongly adhering film of fmoso-ferric 


alkalies considered, with the exception of the behavior of 5 oxide which furthered corrosion by differential aeration and 


the KajCOi soln. toward 2n. Among the silicates, an 
increasing ratio of SiO» to NaiO seemed to give greater 
protection. A method of obtaining a more siliceous 
silicate soln., and thus greater protection, by adding to 
Na metasiiicate a less alk. substance, such as Na aetd 
phosphate, is outlined Leopold Pessel 

The possibility of preventing corrosion to hot-water 
systems. L. W. Haase. Gesundh.-Ing. 58. 621-*(lfS5>; 


was due to the reducing action of the metal. At a low O, 
concn , the rate of corrosion was directly proportional to it. 
At higher concn*. the corrosion was more rapid and became 
ultimately const, and independent from further increases 
in the 0» concn. In another senes, lasting 72 hrs., eryth- 
ntol and mannitol were added in varying amts. Up to a 
cnt. concn. of these addns., corrosion was retarded ap- 
parently by adsorption of the inhibitor to the corrosion 


cf. C. A. 29, 4496*. 72C3*.— Factors responsible for c°rro- 6 product, which thus became softer, less adherent, and 

various types of hot-water systems and means of therefore less conducive to differential aeration. At 

linf ikf rs Xf^>Te higher concns. .hevond t hp rrtr nmtii reford. 


combating such corrosion are reviewed. M.G Moore 
The corrosion of aluminum. J. M. Bryan. P e Pl 
Set. Ind. Research, Rept. food Imestigahon Board 1934, 
187-95(1935) — The corrosion of A1 by citric acid was 
studied for 24 days at 25® and for 3 days at 75® b>' im- 
mersing 3 X 1 in stnps for */, of their length in 130 cc of 


higher concns. .beyond the crit . pomt , the inhibitor’s retard- 
ing action was due to peptization of the corrosion product 
and further elimination of differential aeration. No 
evidence of inhibition due to adsorption on the metal 
surface could be observed. In other series, extending for 
72 hrs., the effects of 5 inhibitors, i. e., mannitol, rneso- 


soln. in the presence of air; daily readings of the gas erythritol, sorbitol, glycerol and glycol, were compared, 
burets gav e an indication of the type of corrosion occurring ' The amt. of retardation was controlled by the quantity of 
and, where necessary, a gas analysis was earned out »t the inhibitor present, the no. of OH groups per mol. of in- 


end of the tests In the absence of citric acid, a 2% NaCl 
soln. and a similar soln. contg. 25% sucrose had little or no 
effect in contact with Al, either at 25® or at 75® ; in pres- 
ence of acid, NaCl greatly acted as an inhibitor* A 
purified Al (99 5%) corroded more rapidly in 1% citric 
acid than an ^ordinary com. sample (99.2% Al), apd an 


alloy contg. 3 5% Mg, 0 57o Mn 

corroded at about the same rate as toe purified Al; fine 
abrasion of the surface with emery increased toe rate of 
corrosion about 10-13%. A study of the effects of varia- 
tion in fa at 25® and 75® showed that NaCl has a much 
greater effect at 25® than at 75° ; at 25® the rate of corro- 
sion increased greatly with increase in H-ion concn.. and 
was mainly of the oxidation type; at 75* corrosioP was 
stimulated only below fa 3.0, there betng inhibition at 
higher p a values and the corrosion being mainly of the H- 9 ground 


bibitor, and the space arrangement of the OH groups 
within the mol. Leopold Pessel 

Corrosion of wrought iron pipes by water. Wilhelm 
Radeker. Gas- u Was serf ach 78, 793-4(1935).— The 
conditions under which ferrous metal pipes are used are as 
. important as the compn. of the metal. Analyses of the 
0.7% impurities g corrosion products are valuable in detg. the causes of 
« •«- <-» corrosion. In one case, deposits from a pipe which had 
failed in a short tune showed high carbonate content, 
because of the high COj content of the water. In the 
absence of O, deposits consist of equal parts of FeO and 
FeiO», in the presence of dissolved O the latter predomi- 
nates. A case of local corrosion of a pipe due to O is dis- 
cussed. R. w. Ryan 

Development of specifications for protection of under- 


evolution type over the whole fa range.” At 25*, on vary- 
NaCl concn. from 0 to 3% and keeping the citnc 
aeia const, at 0 5%, there was marked stimulation Pf toe 
m - evolution type of corrosion when the concn. of NaCl 
about 1 %; when the NaCl concn. was kept 
const, at 1 5% and the citnc acid varied from 0 to 2%. the 
type of corrosion was practically a linear 
J nettoa of the citnc acid concn. At 75* an increase in 


*1- Logan. Ind. Eng. Chem. 27, 33&1- 
7(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 85*. — -The more important results 
of pipe-ooanng research are summarized and the essentials 
of an adequate protective coating are given. The need for 
quant, data on the properties of pipe coatings and or 
specifications for coatings suitable for various soil condi- 
tions is stressed. Such specifications can be developed 
from avaffable and. obtainable data. Leopold 
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of mild steel by citnc acid at about p a 3 5 T. N. Morns 1 _ Apparatus for concentrating gold ores Eldred A 
Dept Set Ind Research, Kept Food /n’-estigation Board ?«»>. «•») a'm p n ”** ' nrl * eio.r.77 ini«ii io?< 
1934, 180(1033) — Aq solns were prepd contg 10 g 
citnc acid and 5 8 g Na citrate per 1 , together with 0 01 
and 0 05 it NajHI’Oi, 0 01 and 0 05 M NaNOi, 0 01 and 
0 05 H Nad, and 0 01 mg per 1 K,Cr,0,. re>p Corro- 
sion tests carried out on 3 X 1 in strips of steel at 23* for 
3 days showed that Na»HPO, had a much greater buffering 
effect than any of the other salts This effect was shown 
to be responsible for the diminished corrosion observed 
A papineau -Couture 

The corrosion of tin J M. Bryan Dept Set Ind, 

Research, Rept Food Investigation Board 1934, 177-0 
(1935) — Expts were carried out to ascertain the effects of 
VaCI and sucrose, resp , cm the rates of corrosion of Sn by 
^olns of citnc acid at 25* and 75° to presence of a limited 
amt of air Addn of 2% NaCI had a slight inhibiting 
effect in corrosion, which was more pronounced on un- 
treated specimens than on those in which the surfaces of 
the metal had been abraded with fine emery Addn of 
1 % NaCI to aO 5% citric acid sola of pu 2 4 at 25* had no 
effect , but as the pa increased to 5 5 (by addn of Na 
citrate buffer) there was a slightly increasing inhibiting 
effect Adda of 23% sucrose at 25® produced an ap- 
preciable inhibition over tbe whole pa range studied, the 
rate of corrosion being reduced to */» at pa 2 4 and to */» at 
f>a 5 5 At 25®, addn of varying amts of sucrose to 
0.5% citric acid soln progressively retarded the rate of 
corrosion as the concn increased This inhibition seems 
io be due mawJy to tbe effect of sugar in reducing tbe 
so!y of air in the solns , since the corrosion (like that in 
plain citric acid solns ) was entirely of the oxidatne type 
At 75®, concns of less than 15% sucrose inhibited corro- 
sion, while greater concns stimulated it, the latter effect, 
however, may have been due to tbe action of one or 


Knapp and Win. R Bates Brit. 432,077, July 31, 1935 
Au or Au ore is coned by causing the pulp to flow down ■ 
stationary inclined table or *trak«- that is adjustable be- 
tween 2 limiting inclined positions in 1 of which it com- 
municates with a tailings launder and in the other with • 
concentrates launder, the upper surface of the taf !» or 
strake being covered by a detachably mounted blanket 
consisting of a sheet of rubber having a riffled, undulating, 
pitted or other irregular surface. 

Gold for dental use Baker & Co , Inc. Brit 472,831, 
July 30, 1935 Spongy, cohesive Au for fillings is prepd 
by pptg Au from soln , healing the ppt in a high-boibng 
liquid, e g , coned H»PO« or com IfjSO,, at 159-29) 
and washing and drying. Preferably, a AuCl> soln u 
neutralized by an alkali, heated la 80° and the Au pptd 
by (COOJI)i or NaNO, added in excess, the soln and ppt 
are then boded and any Au remaining in soln is pptd by 
(COOII)i if NaNO, was used for tbe 1st pptn or by 
(COONa), or an alkali if (COOII), was used. The pi 
should be G-7 at this point. The liquid is decanted and 
the ppt washed m 11,0, heated to 150-230’ in com. Hr 
SOi, repeatedly washed with di.td HjO and dried below 
100 °. 

Obtaining metals such as tin, ;inc or iron from ores 
Hendrik J, J. Janssen (to Shell Development Co ). U.S 
2 ,010,783, Nov. 5 An ore such as an oxide of Sn, Zn or 
leu suspended in a liquid fuel such as oil and a suspension 
stabilizer such as a soap is added, the resulting slurry u 
atomized and burned with air in such quantity that only 
incomplete combustion takes place and the ore is reduced 

App is described 

Iron ores Georges Gredt. fr. 785,085, Aug- 
1935 Oolitic Tc ores are enriched by calcining the ground 
a temp near the fritting point of the ore suflicienUy 


of tbe dccompn products formed by caramelizalion. 5 long to transform the oCblic 
Addn of Sb to the Sn produced a small reduction in • - — ... , 

corrosion, amounting to 8% with 0.25% Sb and to 11% 
with 0.5%, larger addns did not give further reduction 
A. Papmeau-Couture 

Arc welding in argon gas Gilbert C. Doan and VVm C. 

Schulte Elec Eng 54,1144-9(1975) — Research work in 
A gas reveals 3 phenomena not previously assoed with the 
welding arc (1) the impossibility of maintaining a stable t 
ate in highly purified A under ordinary conditions, (2) 
tbe absence of all crater formation under pure Te in pure 
A, and (3) the absence of all observable "pinch effect" 
accompanying the detachment of the I> globules from the 
electrode sure The melting rates per kw,-hr in A and in 
air are approx, equal Pure Te welds made in A possess 
high ductility , 90% reduction of area and 30% elongation 
The app lor exptl welding in pure gases u illustrated and 
welding methods are described W. H. Boynton 

Metallic contaminations of foods (Datta) 12 Al in the 
food industries (Akers) 12 Steel alloys in food manuf. 

YKiUcneif) Y2 ~f\i and its alloys (LaQue) 12. Cu, "brass 
and bronze in the food industries (Cole) 12 Cu alloys in 
food manuf (Kemp) 12 Sn as an anticorrosion coating 
(Censer) iz Pb m the food industries (Wormser) 12 .... 

Inhibitors (of corrosion] (Evans) 4 Corrosion of metals 8 or 


by contact with leather (Innes) 29 Thickness of the 
amorphous layer on polished metals (Hopkins) 2 Oxida- 
tion of metals (Preston, Bircumshaw) 2. Aralkyl tnthio- 
carbonates (for use as ore flotation agents] (U. S. pat 
2,021,725) 10 Coloring Al and its alloys (Ger. pat 
019,163)4 Tunnel kiln (Ger pat 612,524) 19 


grain to FciO, and (or) to 

obtain sufficient hardness and d of the ofllites The ore 
is then cooled with water. 

Treating lithium-beating ore. Raymond J. Kepler and 
Robert Pfanstiel (to Grasselli Chemical Co). U. S 
2,022,003, Nov 20 An ore such as a lipidotite ore u 
calcined with at least one-third as much CaCl, at a temp 
of about 760-930°, and Li values are extd with water. 

Zinc ores Associated Metals & Minerals Corp Fr. 
784,884, July 27, 1975. Impurities such as Pb and Cd are 
removed from ores of Zn by adding chlorinating agents and 
heating to 1300-1500°. The chlorinating agent (NaCI) 
is added to the charge in the form of solid particles and is 
miied with water in such amt., or is heated so rapidly that 
the chlorinating agent remains practically undissolred 
Apparatus for vaporizing line. The New Jersey Zinc 
Co. Ger. C 16,801 , Aug 5, 1975 (Cl 40a. 34 80) . 

Apparatus for fractional condensation of metal vapor 
such as zinc and cadmium in a condenser rotating tbo®* a 
horizontal axis Arthur Leysner (to Fried. Krupp 
Grusonwerk A.-G ). U. S 2,02 1,765, Nov. 19. Various 
structural and operative details 

Refining metals. Victor Ilertl Austrian 142,886, 
Sept. 25, 1975 (Cl 184) . Fused me tab are degasifiedbr 
the action of supersonic vibrations of a frequency of fiO/WJ 
Methods of procedure are indicated 


Froth-flotation concentration Carl G. 

Brit 432,105, July 22, 1935 Addn to 407, 

5030 1 ). Precious metals or their compds such as scletudes 
or tellundes are coned from their ores by froth flotation 
m a pulp contg a small amt of 1 or more of tbe Sulfides 
and (or) thio salts of Cu, Ag, Pb or Ilf, fonned by co- 
agulating, e g , by heating or by slow agitation, very 
•mely divided or colloidal particles of the sulfide or thio 
, Examples are given of the conen. of tbe precious 
a pyritic Au ore and m an ore free from pyrites. 




Refining nickel Societf d'filectrocbimie, d'filectro- 
metallurgie et des aeienes elcctnques d’Ugine. Bn* 
472/439, July 26. 1975 See Pr. 705,105 (C A. 28, 60 97') 
and Ger. 594,631 (C A . 28, 4365'). 

Apparatus for fritting or roasting ores AJIntaiffl* 
Ingemorsbyran H . G. Torulf . Tr. 785,382, Aug. 8, 193» 
Roasting sulfide ores Verein fur cbem und nt«t*J* 
... Melzer. lurgische Prod ukt ion Ger. 019,313, Sept. 27, 1935 (C* 
407,963 (C A. 28, 9 49o. 2 01). 

Oscillating tubular furnace with horizontal he*™, 
particularly for roasting ores Metallges A.-G (<**■’* 
Klencke and Manfred Sachs, inventors). Ger. 619,36b 
Sept. 28, 1935 (Cl. 49a. 6 01), trlt 

Oscillating furnace with an elongated hearth suitable it* 
ore treatment llans Klencke and Manfred Sachs f‘° 
American Luigi Corp ). U. S. 2,019,912, Nov. » 
Structural and mech. features 
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Siemens-Martin furnace. "Term" Socle ti per Pindus- 1 metal or alloy to be recovered anil of a *^P"* 

,» . I x Gir. IVlAJXiS. Auk. 1, KkV» (Cl. ISft the metallic constituents ot the *lml rc do not riact wttn it 
T ! ’ ft , hftd are An or such that I or more of Rich constituent* rt act with I or 


trl t . i ... ... ....... . — . — . — .. 

14 06). Details of the furnace head are Riven 
Sintering plant. Humboldt-Deutzmotoren A.-G 
Ger. t11ti.rt.il , July SO, 1935 (Cl 40n. .1 CO) Details «.f n 
traveling grate ore given 

Rotating-drum smelting furnace. Win r. Wiltshire. 
Ger. 0111,732 , Aur. 9.1935 (Cl 31o.2-H» 

Apparatus for meifing metals such a* various non- 
ferrous metats JohuW Drown U S 2,020,101, Nov 
fitruclural and operative details 
Melting steel scrap In shaft furnaces Mathias 1 rimkl 
Ger. Cl 0,4. '*7, Oct 1, PH5 (Cl lSi 0 01) A method of 
charging the ftiniaee Is deserthed 

Blast furnace top Karl 1* JncnghnR V S. 2,021,- 
535. Nov. 10. 

Heat storer for blast furnaces Stein- und Thon- 
Industneeescllschaft “Brolilthal" (fduard Hold, 
sent or). Ger. 01b, MS. July SO, 1035 (Cl ISa 14). 

Apparatus tor rt£cnerai Ive beating of gases such as In 
blast-furnace operation Percy II Royster (to Research 
Cnrp). 11. S reissue 19,757, Nov 12 A reissue ot 
ottRtntl 1,940,371 {C A 28. IMS') 

Apparatus (with a selenium cell) for determining the 
temperature of molten metals I reil 1. Collins and Carl 
Osihnd. U.S 2,020,010, Nov 5 Light which serves to 
affect a K cell or the like passes throui ‘ 
which is ltmmr*e<! in the molten metal 
Melting and easting iron Wm A Drown (lo Car1>o- 
rurdum Co) US 2,020,171, Nov 5 In rcmelting 
iron and forming castings from it, StC Is brought Into 
contact with the molten iron in the presence ot q sub- 
stantial quantity of slig, and «enes to facilitate ohtatn- 
ment of sound castings 

Increasing the carbon content of cupola-melted Iron 
Theodore Tnfil, Jr. (to Mane C Tafcl) If S 2.02J.!fia, 
Nov. 10. 1 or increasing the C In cupola melted Iron 
having a relatively high C content, there is added to the 
molten metal, after it leaves tic cupola, n mist of cur- 
honarums material such as graphite or charcoal nt>out 80 
and NaNOi about 20%. 

Apparstus for manufacture of hollow Ingots such as 
those of steel Tmcst I\ Jones (to 1 rnscr-Joncs Ltd.). 


or such that 1 — 

more ol the constituents of the bath to form n metal or 
metals, the bath being maintained above the tit. p. of the 
metal or alloy to be recovered, such metal or alloy txdng 
floated off. App. it described. 

Aluminum. 1. G. 1 arbenmd. A.-G (Inch Noack, 
inventor). Ger. 002,811, May 2.1, 1015 (Cl. I2i. 20). 
A1 or its nlloys me used in app., etc., which comes into 
contact with halo derivs. of lT»bOi, sucit ns SOCIi, BO,Cli 
und Cil ISO,, or with SO, 

Aluminum. Karl Mittcrbillcr nnd Walter I rtlhweln. 
Ger. 007,501, July 0, 1033 (Cl. 4ttz. 50 01). Al (s ob- 
tained from ALOi by treating a mist, of A!,0, and C with 
Alf,. AM i or A I Hr,, nnd decomposing the product to M 
halide and metallic Al by heating. An rumple is given. 
in-jCI.CA29.7lT. 

Copper The American Metal Co. Ltd. 1 r. <84 ,<*23, 
July 29, 11*35. In casting deoxidized Cu contg. a small 
ami of th oxidant such ns p a hyrr of w liter is added to the 
mold nnd further water is added tit the same time as the 
inctal in anit. sufficient to maintain a layer of water above 
the metal in tiic mold An Improved surface on the 
casting is thereby obtained 

.,u.w,.„,., nu , „ w 4 „. Apparatus for hardening iron rails by treatment with 

the like passes through a tube one end of * liquid*. Lcs petit* fils de 1 ran con dc Wcndcl. Ger 

fill 1,2 10, Sept. 20, 11*35 (Cl 18c 2.21). 

Hardening steel. 1 train Adolf Thfil. Gtr 011), 158, 
Oct l, 1035 (Cl. 18c l.Tll) l’hosphatidc-contg residues 
from the treatment of soylwans are added to oil baths use*! 
for hardening steel. The inflammability of the baths is 
thus reduced, and their hardening action Is modified. 

Tempering and cementation baths Arngo Consonni. 
Ir. <85,50.3, Aug. 13, Iff 15 The bath Is composed of 
NaCN .1-MIO (preferably .37), Nil, Cl I, DaCI, 45, No, CO, 
7, NaCl 10 nnd graphite O 05 pan. 

Pickling aeld. \rmmgle Stablwerke A -G, (Wilhelm 
MilhlendycL and Heinrich Mainz, hmntors). Ger. 
1)10, St .2, Aug H, If* 15 (Cl. 48f . 2.02) . Steam is led Into 
waste II, SO, from C,!!, and mineral-oil refineries at 00* (or 
*/, to 1 hr., or the waste ncld Is diluted to 35-10 P6. and 
healed to Oil* for the same time, to give IfjSO* suitable for 


l). S 2,(110,820, Nov. 5 Structural ami mcch. features. 6 use In pickling or derusting l'e or steel. 


Isolating unsound metal from Ingots. Geo. A. Demin 
U. S. 2,021,227, Nov. Iff. A gop or Crevice Is formed 
between o rore including the unsound metal to be Isolated 
and the •ummndmg zone of metal, without substantial 
dt'placenient ol the core anally of the Ingot to divide the 
core from such zone, nnd the rone Is then di>pl iced away 
from the core App Is described. 


Treating acid solutions such as waste pickling liquors. 
Thomas C. Oliver nnd Samuel 1\ Spangler (to Chemical 
Construction Corp.). II, 8.2,021,507, Nov. Jl>. A soJn. 
contg. free lt«SO« and 1'cSO, Is mixed with l'e oxide ma- 
terial mainly comprising fc.Oi nnd the mitt, is heated to a 
sufficiently high temp, (suitably about 112* or higher) to 
cause comhinat ion of the oxide with the acid and the nuxt. 


Casting magnesium. Gstmcichkeh Ameriknmschc _ is evapd. to dryness and heated with a reducing agent 
Mogneslt A -G. Austrian 142,035, Oct. 10, 1035 (Cl. ' such os coal to remove the Scontent ns SO, nnd produce an 

31ft). Molds for easting Mg are coated with a sulfide of ” ,J 

Dt on the surfaces with which the Mg comes into 


Contact. Pore-free eastings of smooth, corrosion-resisting 
surface arc obtained 

Metal containing composition*. Heinrich Rorof-d.1. 
Rnt. 432,278, July 21, 11*35 A colloidal mixt. of a metal 
with a non-nlloynble additive substance, e. g , graphite, is 


— produce an 

l'e oxide residue. App. Is described. 

Quenching of wire such at bed spring "water-wire.'’ 
Josef Gassen (to Schloeniann A.-G.). U. S. 2,020,910, 
Nov. 12. In wire mnnuf ., quenching is effected by direct- 
ing jets of cooling liquid from points within a coil of wire 
outwardly against the Inner side of the coil and simultane- 
ously rotating the rod rapidly in Its own plane to inercusc 


made by wetting the latter, before its addn. to the molten b the coif-penet rating effect of the liquid App. is de- 

metal, with a liquid, e. g„ 11,0, glycerol, oil, that com- scrtlied. 


Hardening inner trails of cast-iron cylinders and valve- 
teat portion* of engine blocks. Donald J. Campbell (to 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon I ounclry Co ). U. S. 
2,019,480, Nov. 5. The east block Is heated to above 
700* and a relatively large cooling stream such a* one of 
water, steam or air Is passed through the cylinders and 
against the vnlvc-seat portions nnd a 2nd cooling stream 


pktely tv ops. in the metal In a modification, a mixt. ot 
the metal, additive xubstance and wetting liquid is heated 
until the metal Is niched and the liquid completely evapd. 

The invention is suitable lor the production of bearing 
metals or alloys having Cu, I’b, 7n, Sn or Al bases. In the 
manuf, of bronzes and like alloys, a component, e g., Zo, 

kA* * 10 ,! hc 6ddltiv f substance os a fine against me vaivc-seat portions ami a 2 ml cooling str 
TZ T *:r, , nf !" lh< ‘ * > « t P ri <* to ‘he addn. 9 ot air or the like is caused to flow through the valve- 

dcscnbwl Ud S ’"* ,flnC * the m<,Hen «*«*)■ App, is portions. App. Is described, 

Recovering light metals r. I . du Pont de Nemours & 

442,810. Aug 2. 1035. To recover Na, etc., 
the sludge, produced in the production of light metals 
eeimlysn of fused metal salts or to recover a sub- 
mS. 1 Si 11 »* ,rC>m * the ? Judge is introduced 
o a l>ath of molten salt of sp. gr. higher than tlmt of the 


Apparatus for the continuous heat-treatment of ferrous 
articles as In carburizing and nitrogen! zing. Adolph \V 
Maclilet. U.S 2 ,(*21,072, Nov. 1'2. Various stnictnrnJ, 
mech. and operative details. 

Heat-treating thromlum alloy steels. Robert II, Aboru 
and John J. D. Rutherford (to United States Steel Com ) 
Rtlt. 432,54s, July 22, 10)5. Corrosion and (or) 
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of nuld steel by citnc acid at about Pn 3 5 T. N. Moms 
Dipt Sc t Ind Research, R<pt. Food /tiscsligalion Board 
1934, 180(1935) — Aq solus were prepd coat? 10 g 
citric acid and 5 S g N» citrate per 1 , together with 0 01 
and 0 05 Jf Na,HPO„ 0 01 and 0 05 U NaNO». 0 01 and 
0 05 M NaCl, and 0 01 mg. per I KfCtiOi, re»p Corro- 
sion tests carried out on 3 X 1 in strips of steel at 23* for 
3 days showed that NaiHPO, had a much greater buffi ring 
effect than any of the other salts This effect was shown 
to be responsible for the diminished corrosion observed. 

A. rapincau-Couture 

The corrosion of tin J. Jf, Bryan Dept Set Ini. 
Research, Rept Food Jniestigalion Board 1934, 177-9 
(1035).— Crpts were carried out to ascertain the effects of 
NaCl and sucrose, resp , on the rales of corrosion of Sn by 
solus of citric acid at 25° and 75° in presence of a limited 
amt of air Addn of 2% NaCl had a slight inhibiting 
effect in corrosion, which was more pronounced on un- 
treated specimens than on those in which the surfaces of 
the metal had been abraded with fine emery. Addn. of 
1 % NaCl to a 0 5% citric acid sola of pa 2.4 at 25° had no 
effect, but as the p a increased to 5 5 (by addn of Na 
citrate buffer) there was a slightly increasing inhibiting 
effect Addn of 25% sucrose at 25* produced an ap- 
preciable inhibition over the whole pn range studied, the 
rate of corrosion being reduced to Vi at pa 2 4 and to */i nt 
pa S 5 At 25°, addn. of varying amts of sucrose to 
y.5% citric acid so\n progressively retarded the rate of 
corrosion ns Ihe concn increased Tlus inhibition seems 
to be due mainly to the effect of sugar in reducing the 
soty of air in the solos , since the corrosion (like that in 
plain citric acid solns ) was entirely of the oxidative type 
At 75°, concns of less than 15% sucrose inhibited corro- 
sion, while greater conens stimulated it , the latter effect, 
however, may have been due to the action of one or more 
of the dccompn products formed by caramebzation 
Addn of Sb to the Sn produced a small reduction in 
corrosion, amounting to 8% with 0.25% Sb and to 11% 
with 0.5%, larger addns did not give further reduction 

A. Papmeau-Couture 

Are welding w argon gas. Gilbert T. Doan and VVm. C 
Schulte Elec Eng 54, 1144-9(1935).— Research work m 
A gas reveals 3 phenomena not previously assoc d with the 
welding arc. (1) the impossibility of maintaining a stable 
arc in highly purified A under ordinary conditions; (2) 
the absence of all crater formation under pure Te in pure 
A; and (3) the absence of all observable "pinch effect” 
accompanying the detachment of the Te globules from the 
electrode wire The melting rates per kw.-hr in A and in 
air are approx, equal Pure Te welds made in A possess 
high ductility, 90% reduction of area and 30% elongation 
The app for exptl welding in pure gases is illustrated and 
welding methods are described \V. If. Boynton 


Metallic contaminations of foods (Datta) 12. Al in the 
food industries (Akers) 12 Steel alloys in food manuf. 
(Mitchell) 12. Ni and its alloys (LaQue) 12 Cu, brass 
and bronze in the food industries (Cole) 12. Cu alloys m 
food manuf (Kemp) 12. Sn as an anticorrosion coating 
(Gonser) 12. Pb In the food industries (Wormser) 12 
inhibitors [of corrosion] (Evans) 4 Corrosion of metals 
by contact with leather (Innes) 29 Thickness of Ihe 
amorphous layer on polished metals (Hopkins) 2 Oxida- 
tion of metals (Preston, Bircumslmw) 2. Aralkyl tnthio- 
carbonatcs [for use as ore-flotation agents] (U. S. pat 
2,021.720) 10 Coloring Al and its alloys (Gcr. pat. 
019,163) 4 Tunnel kiln (Gcr. pat 612,524) 19. 


Froth-flotation concentration Carl G R Metier 
Brit 432,105. July 22, 1935 Addn to 407,963 ( C <4.23, 
5030’) . Precious metals or their compds. such as sdemdes 
or teltundts ait toned fiom their ores by froth flotation 
in a pulp contg. a small amt of 1 or more of the sulfides 
and (or) thio salts of Cu. Ag, Pb or Ilf, formed by co- 
agulating. e. g , by heating or by slow agitation, very 
finely divided or colloidal particles of the sulfide or thio 
salt. Examples arc given of the concn. of the precious 
metal in a pyntic An ore and in an otc free from pyntes. 


1 Apparatus for concentrating gold ores Tldred A 
Kmpp and Wm R Bales But. 433/177, July 31, 1935 
Au or Au ore is coned by causing the pulp to flow down a 
stationary lachned table or strake that is adjustable be- 
tween 2 limiting inclined positions in 1 of which it com- 
municates with a tailings launder and m the other with a 
concentrates launder, the upper surface of the table or 
strake being covered by a detachably mounted blanket 
consisting of a sheet of rubber having a riffled, undulating, 
* pitted or other irregular surface. 

Gold for dental use. Baker 5. Co . Inc. Brit 432,831, 
July 30, J93 3 Spongy, cohesive Au for fillings is prepd 
by pptg Au from soln , beating the ppt in a high-boibng 
liquid, c g , coned II»PO» or com HtSO,, at 150-250* 
and washing and drying Preferably, a AuCJj soln is 
neutralized by an alkali, heated to 80° and the Au pptd 
by (COOH)i or NaNOj added in excess, the soln and ppt. 
j are then boded and any Au remaining in soln is pptd by 
(COOH)t if NaNOi was used for the 1st pptn or by 
(COO.N’a), or an alkali if (COOII)i was used The pa 
should be 6-7 at this point. The liquid is decanted and 
the ppt washed in 11,0, heated to 150-250* in com. H«- 
SO„ repeatedly washed with distd IIiO and dried below 
100°. 

Obtaining metals such as tin, yinc or iron from ores. 
Hendrik J. J Janssen (to Shell Development Co ) U.S 
4 2,019,785, Nov. 5 An ore such as an oxide of Sn, Zn or 
T* is suspended itt a liquid fuel such as oil and a suspension 
stabilizer such as a soap is added, the resulting slurry is 
atomized and burned with air in such quantity that only 
incomplete combustion takes place and the ore is reduced. 
App is described. 

Iron ores Georges Gredt. Tr. 785, CSS, Aug 16, 
1935 Oolitic Te ores are ennebed by calcining the ground 
s ore at • temp near the fritting point of the ore sufficiently 
long to transform the o6htie grain to TciO, and(or) to 
obtain sufficient hardness and d. of the ootites The ore 
is then cooled with water. 

Treating Lithium-bearing ore. Raymond J. Kepfcr and 
Robert Plansticl (to Grasselli Chemical Co ). U. S. 
2,022,003, Nov 20 An ore such as a lipidolite ore is 
calcined with at least one-third as much CaCI, at a temp 
of about 700-930°, and Li values are eitd with water. 

6 Zinc ores Associated Metals Be Minerals Corp Tr. 
784,881, July 27, 1935. Impurities such as Pb and Cd are 
removed from ores of Zn by adding chlorinating agents and 
beating to 1300-1500°. The chlorinating agent (NaCl) 
is added to the charge iu the form of solid particles and is 
mixed with water in such amt , or is heated so rapidly that 
the chlorinating agent remains practically undissolvcd 

Apparatus for vaporizing zinc. The New Jersey Zinc 
Co. Gcr. 610,801, Aug 5. 1935 (Cl 40a. 34 80). 

7 Apparatus for fractional condensation of metal vapor 
such as imc and cadmium in a condenser rotating about a 
horizontal axis Arthur Lcysner (to Tried. Krupp 
Grusonwcrk A -G )• U.S. 2,021,365, Nov, 19. Various 
structural and operative details 

Refining metals. Victor Hertl. Austrian 142,886, 
Sept. 25, 1935 (Cl. 184) Tuscd metals are degasiCcd by 
the action of supersonic vibrations of a frequency of 50,000 
s or more Methods of procedure are indicated 

Refining nickel Soei4t£ d'ikctrochimie, d’Gcctto- 
mfitallurgie et dex aciencs ilcctriqucs d’Ugine. Beit. 
432,439, July 26. 1935 See Rr. 705,165 (C. <4.28, 6693') 
and Ger. 591,651 (C <4. 28, 4365’) - 

Apparatus for fritting or roasting ores. Allmann* 
Ingenifirsbyran If. G. Torulf. Tr. 785,382, Aug 8, 1935 

Roasting sulfide ores Vcrein filr ebem. twd metal- 
lurgischc 1‘roduktion Ger. 019,313, Sept. 27, 1935 (Cl 
9 40a 2 01) 

Oscillating tubular furnace with horizontal hearth, 
particularly Jot roasting ores Metallge* A.-G (Hans 
Klencke and Manfred Sachs, inventors), Ger. 019,361, 
Sept. 28, 1935 (Cl. 40a 0 01). 

Oscillating furnace with an elongated hearth suitable for 
ore treatment. Hans Klencke end Manfred Sachs (t° 
American Lurgi Corp ). U. S 2,019,912, Nov. 5 
Structural and mcch features. 
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Siemens-Martin fumaee. "Term” SocictA per 1’induv 
trii e I'clettncild. Ger. 6I6,5«S, Aug. 1, I'm (Cl 1% 
14 05) • Details of the furnace head are given 
Sintenng plant. Humboldt-Deutrrnotoren A -G 
Ger. 010,5.11, July 20, 1935 (Cl 4 On. 3 60) Details of a 
traveling grate are given 

Rota ting-drum smelting furnace Win F Wiltshire 
Or 010.732, Ang.0, 1035 (Cl 3lo 2.30) 

Apparatus for melting metals such as various non 
(enous metals John \\ Brown U S 2,020,101, Nov 
5 Stnictural and operative details 
Melting steel scrap in shaft furnaces Mar bias Frank! 
Ger. 610,4 57, Oct 1,1933 (Cl 18a 6 01) A method of 
charging the furnace is described 
Blast furnace top Karl T Juenghng U S 2,021 ,- 
555, Nov 19 

Heat stcrer for blast furnaces Stem- and Tbon- 
JndustncgescUschaft "Brohlthal” (Eduard Pohl, in- 
ventor). Ger 010,518, July 30, 1933 (Cl 18a 14) 
Apparatus for regenerative heating of gases such as In 
blast furnace operation. Percy H. K oyster (to Research 
Corp ). V S reissue 19,757, Nov 32 A reissue of 
original I.*M0,37l (C A 23, 1318*) 

Apparatus (with a selenium cell) for determining the 
temperature of molten metals Fred L Coffins and Carl 
Oscland. U S 2,020,019, Nov 5 Light which serv es to 
affect a Se cell cr the like pisses through a tube one end of 
which is unmei'ed in the molten metal 

Melting and tasting Iron Wm A Brown (to Carbo- 
rundum Co). U S. 2,020,171, Nov 5 fn remefting 
iron and forming eastings from it, SiC is brought Into 
contact with the molten iron in the presence of a sub- 
stantial quantity of slag, and serves to facilitate obtain* 
ment of sound castings 

Increasing the carbon content of cupola-melted iron 
Theodore Tafcl, Jr. (to Mane C Tafel). U S 2,021,159, 
Nov. 19. For increasing the C in cupola melted tron 
having a relatively fctgh-C content, there is added to the 
molten metal, after it leaves the cupola, a mist of car- 
bonaceous material such as graphite or charcoal about 80 
and NaNO} about 20%. 

Apparatus for manufacture of hollow ingots such as 
those of Steel Truest r, Jones (to Fraser -Jones Ltd.). 
E 2,019,820, Nov. 5 Structural and mcch. features. 

Isolating unsound metal from ingots Geo A. Domin 
b S -,021,227, Nov. 19. A gap or crevice is formed 
between a core including the unsound metal to he Isolated 
and the *un-ounding zone of metaf, without substantial 
displacement of the core axially of the ingot to divide the 
<We frffdi sere A zone, and t fie zone is then displaced away 
trom the core App. is described. 

Casting magnesium. Osterreichisch Amerilcanischc 
A -G. Austrian 142,935, Oct. 10, 1935 (Cl 
ck ' n °^ S for castln & Mb are coated with a sulfide of 
oh or Bi on the surfaces with which the Mg comes into 
contact. Pore-free eastings of smooth, corrosion -resisting 
surlace are obtained. 

Metal -containing compositions Heinrich Borofsli, 
Brit. 432,278, July 21, 1935. A colloidal mist, of a metal 
with a non-olloyable additive substance, e. g , graphite, is 
made by wetting Che latter, before its addn. to the molten 
metal, with a liquid, e. g , H s O, glycerol, oil, that com- 
pletely eyaps m the metal In a modification, a mist, of 
me metal, additive substance and wetting liquid is heated 
until the metal is melted and the liquid completely evapd. 

he invention is suitable for the production of bearing 
metals or alloys having Cu, Pb, Zn. Sn or A1 bases In the 
manut. of bronzes and like alloys, a component, e g , Zn, 
tf* added to the additive substance as a fine 

powdeT before or after the wetting but prior to the addn. 
described' Utd s,lbstance to the !noItfn metal App, is 
.Recovering bght metals E I . du Pont de Nemours & 
i ‘ 432,830, Aug 2, 2935 To recover Na, etc., 

irom the sludges produced in the production of light metals 
Swafte i 3r ”*.°5i used ™ tal “»* or « *«°ver a sub- 
™ (at {r0m a mill,, the sludge is introduced 
mto a bath of molien salt of sp. gr. higher than that of the 


4 metal or alloy to be recovered and of a compn. such that 
the metallic constituents of the sludge do not react with if 
or such that 1 or more of such constituents react with 1 or 
more of the constituents of the bath to form a metal or 
metals, the bath being maintained above the m. p. of the 
metal or alloy to be recovered, such metal nr alloy being 
floated off. App is described 

Aluminum. I G Farbemnd A.-G (Erich Noack, 
. inventor) Ger 002.814, May 25, 1933 (Cl 12s. 20). 
A1 or its alloys are used in app., etc , which comes mto 
contact with halo derivs of HjSO«, such as SOCl t , S0,C1* 
and ClIJSO,, or with SOi. 

Alu min um Karl Mitterbillcr and Walter Frflhwem. 
Ger 607,561, July 9, 1935 (Cl. 40a. 50 01) A1 is ob- 
tained from AhOi by treating a mlxt. of AIjOi and C With 
Alii, All ■ or AtBrj, and decomposing the product to A1 
halide and metallic AJ by beating An example is given 
3 Cf C A 29,717*. 

Copper The American Metal Co Ltd Fr. 7&1.923, 
July 2‘J, 1935 fn casting deoxidized Cu contg. a stnall 
amt of deoxidant such as I* a layer of water is added to the 
mold and further water is added at the same time as the 
metal in amt sufficient to maintain a layer of water above 
the metal in the mold An improved surface on the 
casting is thereby obtained 

Apparatus for hardening iron rails by treatment with 
* liquids Les petits fils dc Francois de Wendcl Ger 
6192249, Sept 26, 1935 (Cl 18e 2-23) 

Hardening steel Tirma Adolf ThCil Ger 619, <158, 
Oct 1, 2935 (Cl 18c 1 70) Phosphatide -contg residues 
from the treatment of soybeans are added to oil baths used 
for hardening steel The inflammability of the baths is 
thus reduced, and their hardening action is modified 

Tempering and cementation baths Amgo Consonni 
c Ft. 785,563, Aug. 13, 1935 The bath is composed of 
NaCN 32-60 (preferably 37), NILC1 1, BaCIj 45, Na.COi 
7, NaCl 10 and graphite 0 95 part 

Pickling acid Vcreinigtc Stahlwcrke A -G (Wilhelm 
Muhlendyck and Heinrich Main2, inventors). Ger 
016,862, Aug 8, 1935 (Cl 48d. 2 02) Steam is led mto 
waste HiSO, from C«H« and mineral-oil refineries at 00* for 
•/» to 1 hr., or the waste acid is diluted to 35-40 B4. and 
heated to 90® for (he same time, to give HjSO, suitable for 

6 use in pickling or derusting Fe or steel. 

Treating acid solutions such as waste pickling liquors. 
Thomas C. Oliver and Samuel F. Spangler (to Chemical 
Construction Corp ) . U. S. 2,021,807, Nov. 19 A soln. 
contg. free HiSO« and ^eSO^ is mixed with Te oxide ma- 
terial mainly comprising TeiOi and the mm. is heated to a 
sufficiently high temp (suitably about 112“ or higher) to 
cause combination of the oxide with the acid and the mixt. 
is evapd to dryness and heated with a reducing agent 

7 sucli as coal to remote the S content as S0 3 and produce an 
Tc oxide residue. App is described. 

Quenching of wire 6uch as bed spring “water-wire.” 
Josef Gassen (to Schlocmann A -G ) U. S 2,020,940, 
Nov. 12 In wire manuf , quenching is effected by direct- 
jog jets of cooling liquid from points within a coil of wire 
outwardly against the inner side of the coil and simultane- 
ously rotating the coil rapidly in its own plane to increase 
e the coif-penetrating effect of the liquid App. is de- 
scribed. 

Hardening inner walla of cast-iron cylinders and valve- 
seat portions of engine blocks. Donald J. Campbell (to 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co ). U. S. 
2,019,480, Nov. 5. The cast block is heated to above 
700* and a relatively large cooling stream such as one of 
water, steam or air is passed through the cylinders and 
against the valve-seat portions and a 2nd cooling stream 
9 of air or the hke is caused to flow through the valve-scat 
portions. App. is described. 

Apparatus for the continuous he at -treatment of ferrous 
articles as In carburizing and mtrogenizmg. Adolph W 
Machlet. U. S 2,021,072, Nov 12 Vanous structural* 
mech. and operative details. 

Heat-treating chromium alloy steels. Robert H. Atom 
and John J. B. Rutherford (to United States Steel Corn ) 
Brit. 432,548, July 22, 1935, Corrosion and (or) heat- 
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resisting alloy steels contg Cr 1-CO, C up to 0.25 and Ti or 
Cb 0 5-3% are heat-treated to prevent loss of corrosion 
resistance at temps below about I470*F by healing to 
between about 1346*F. and 1740“F. for 0 1-10 lirs , the 
time being sufficient to obtain a substantial conversion of 
the C into carbides of Ti or Cb, The steels may be heated 
to2150*r and quenched to room temp before the heating 
just described The heat treatment may also be applied 
to austenitic Ni-rc alloys contg Cr, C and Ti In an 
example, a steel contg C 0 1, Cr 18, Ni 8 and Ti 0 5% is 
heated either for 1 hr at IG00°r orfor4hrs.at 1400°F 
Apparatus for carbummg metal articles In a heat 
treating box Harry W. McQuaid (to Timken-Dctroit 
Axle Co ) US 2,021,G66, Nov. 19. Various struc- 
tural and operative features 

Apparatus for pack annealing of steel bars Erik W. 
Mikaclson and Alexander K. Hamilton (to Treadwell 
Engineering Co ) US 2,019,576, Nov. 5 Structural, 
mcch and operative details 
Rolling metal sheets Norman C. Rendlcman (to 
Jones & Laughlm Steel Corp ). U. S 2,021,328, Nov 19. 
Various operative details 

Apparatus for degreasing articles such as those of metal 
by use of solvent vapors Joseph Savage (to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd ) U S 2,020,335, Nov 12. 
Various Structural and operative details 

Apparatus for degreasing roctal and other nonabsorbent 
articles with solvent vapors Robert A Eastwood and 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Brit 433,472, Aug 
15, 1035 

Making clad metals as In coating tungsten x-ray anodes 
with copper Frank H Dnggs (to Westinghouse Lamp 
Co ) US 2,019,599, Nov. 5 Successive coatings of 
metal such as Cu are applied to an underlying metal such 
as W in reducing atmospheres such as CO and H, which, 
resp , have different solubilities in the metal used. App 
and various operative details are described 

Electrotype production Joseph II Shea (to Frederick 
Gnswold, Jr , as trustee) U S 2,022,150, Nov 26 A 
sheet of Sn foil is superimposed upon a plate of metal such 
as Cu and a metal plate bearing indicia is superimposed on 
the foil, and regulated heat is applied to opposite faces of 
the metal plates, with pressure, and the assembly is cooled 
under pressure App is described 
Turbine blades The English Electric Co Ltd , John 
F Chittenden and Trank Buckley But 432,336, July 
25, 1935 Erosion resisting edges are formed by deposit- 
ing a harder material, e g , Mn steel, by a meeb process, 
e g , by elec welding, on the blade, further hardening this 
material by mech working, e g , cold rolling or hammer- 
ing, and then electrolytically depositing a coating of a 
still harder material, e g , Cr, 

Steel \ereimgtc Stahlwerke A -G. Ger 612,996, 
Aug 20, 1935 (Cl 18ft 20) A P-steel with a low Cr 
content IS obtained by the Thomas process, the steel being 
blown till a P content of about 0 08% is obtained, and Cr, 
as Fe-Cr, being added The whole is then subjected to a 
short blasting 

Steel Walter Eilcndcr and Nicolaus Wark. Ger. 
619,334, Sept 28, 1935 (Cl 18ft 10 01) In the manuf 
of steel by the basic process, Mn ore or Mn slag is added to 
the converter charge, simultaneously with the lime, and 
also at a later stage if desired The proportion of Mn ore 
or slag must be such that a basic slag of high Mn content is 
present throughout the process, and more than 0% of MnO 
is present In the final slag. The Mn ore or slag exerts a 
deoxidizing eHcct 

Steel alloy Fried Krupp A -G Ger 610,599, Aug 
1, 1935 (Cl 18<f 1.30). A steel alloy for withstanding 
high temps and pressure in steam generators consists of C 
OJ, Mo 02-0 5, At 0 05-0 2% and the rest Ee Amts of 
Mn, Si, P andSusuat in steel manuf may be added 
Steel alloys. Veremigte Stahlwerke A -G (Hermann 
Schulz, inventor). Ger 610.712, Aug 5, 1935 (Cl 18d. 
2 20) . A Cu-Si-steel alloy for constructional uses con- 
tains C up to 0 2, Si 0 5-1 S, Mn 0 45-0 90 and Cu 0 2- 
0 5% Examples are given 

Alloy steel boiler tubes, etc. Walter G Hildorf, Albert 


i E. White and Claude L. Clark (to Timken Roller Bearing 
Co ). U. S 2,021,781, Nov. 19 Boiler tubes, etc , (or 
use at high temp are formed of an alloy steel of high creep 
strength at temps above 400° and of good resistance to 
oxidation at high temps , contg C about 0 01-0.2, Cr 
about 0 75-1 5, Mn about 0 2-1 .0, Si about 0 5-1 0 and W 
about 0 5-1 0%, the remainder being substantially all Fe. 

U. S 2,021,78-’ relates to the similar use of steels contg 
Fe together with C 0 2-0 0, Cr 0 75-1 5, Mn 0 2-1 0, Si 

! 0 5-0 9 and W 0 5-1 5% U S 2,021,783 relates to 
grate bars, stoker parts, carburizing boxes, valve and 
furnace parts, etc , of good resistance to oxidation at 
temps of 540° or higher formed of steel contg. Fe together 
with C 0 01-0 6, Cr 1 5-3 0, Mn 0.2-1 0, Si 1-3 and W 
0 25-1 0% 

Compositions for steel-cutting tools, drawing dies, etc. 
Philip M. McKenna (to Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co). 
, U. S 2,021,570, Nov 19 Ta carbide 20-85% is used 
with W carbide and Zr or Hf which are proportioned to 
react with the W carbide and produce W and Zr or Hf 
carbide during the formation of the compn App is 
described Cf C. A. 29,0562'. 

Alloys The Mond Nickel Co Ltd and John McNeil. 
Brit. 432,454, July 29, 1935. Elec, contacts and elec- 
trodes, particularly for spark plugs, are made from an 
alloy ol A1 0 1-8% with Ni or Ni and Cr, Mn and (or) Fe. 
1 A low-Ni content, e g , 15%, should correspond to a low- 
A1 content, e g.4% Suitable proportions are Ni 93, 77; 
AI3.3, Mn 4, 0, CrO.20%. Alloys contg 80%Femay 
be used, the A1 in the case of the ferrous alloys being 
partly replaced by Si Small quantities of Mo, Tl, Zr, W. 

V, Ta, Cu, Be, C, Ca, Ba, Sr and Ll may be used. The 
alloys may contain up to 0 25% C 

Alloys Stahlwerke ROchling Buderus A -G. and Al- 
fred Kropf. Cer CI0.S5S, Aug 6, 1935 (Cl 40ft 14) 
An alloy capable ol hot or cold working consists of Cr 10- 
40, Ta 3-60, C 0 1-1 0 and Ni 40-60% Si, V or Zr in 
amts up to 5% may be added as deoxidizing agents. 

Hard alloys. Compagme Lorraine de charbons pour 
ITIectricitft. hr 785,576, Aug 13, 1935 A more fusible 
auxiliary metal or alloy is fixed separately on each of the 
hard constituents, the fractions thus prepd are united, 
homogenized and submitted to fritting by the action of 
i heat and pressure 

Hard alloys containing tungsten, etc Alan R. Powell 
and Ernest R Box (to Johnson Matthey & Co Ltd ) 
U. S 2,021,021, Nov. 12. Alloys which are suitable for 
the points of gold nibs or compass needles, etc , are ob- 
tained by melting a mixt. of W 50-75, B 0 5-5 0, Co or Ni 
5-25 and rt, Ru or Os 2-10%, the proportion of B to W 
being not greater than 11 to 184 and the proportion of Co 
or Ni to W being at least 9 to 184. 

7 Surface hardening alloys Max Botton Fr. 785,633. 
Aug 16, 1935 Te alloys are heated in the presence of 
NHj and a solid substance, such as powd Al, Mg, B, Te- 
Cr, Fe-Mo, Te-W, Ca, Cr and Ni, which does not melt 
during the treatment and winch is capable of forming 
with NHi at least 1 unstable compd favonng the forma- 
tion of nitrides of at least 1 of the metals of the alloy. The 
alloy may be submitted during the treatment to a high- 
, frequency current capable of modifying the cryst. texture 
of the alloy. The alloy may be tempered before or after 
the treatment. 

Alloys for electric resistances Etabhssements Dnver- 
IIams Fr 785,701 , Aug 17, 1935 Alloys contain Ni 
50-00. Cr 9-30, Ca 0 01-0.25, Zr 0 1-1 % and Fe the rest if 
present Two examples are Ni 78 and 05, Cr 20 5 and 15, 
Ca 0 06 and 0 0G, Zr 0 15and 0 15and FeO 4 and 16-17% 

Alloys for permanent magnets Soc. industnctle & 

> commerciale ties aciers Fr. 785,732, Aug 17, 1935 
Alloys contain Fe and Pd or Fe and Pt, the metals being 
present in the ratio approx corresponding to whote multi- 
ples of their at wts , e. g , Fc 30-40 and Pd 70-60% or F< 
28-18 and Pt 72-82% The alloys are cooled from a high 
temp and reheated to a lower temp, or cooled slowly from 
a high temp (600*). 

Changing the physical properties of light alloys I. G. 
Farbcnmdustne A -G. Bnt. 432,823, Aug. 2, 1935. 
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The taech. properties cl Ms and other light metal alloy?, 
which have been plastically deformed, e p , by rolling or 
pressing, a fid exhibit in the direction of few lower ten't’e 
strength, elongation, yield point, elastic limit. etc , than 
in a direction transverse thereto, are modified to destroy 
the original uniform oner ration ct the crest structure aril 
set up therein a t miring of the crystals br subjecting end 
alloys to a succession of at least 10 straightrring opera- 
tions, each involving several beodmg or twvlrvs opera - 

Ahaainan alloys. I G Faiberind.t*inc A -O Pm 
4S,’,5J1, Julv 2, 1933. This rpnoywil* to Fr 766,071 
(C..4.JS.724P*). 

Alummun alleys Paul Prute ard Viktor Prohl 
(tndmg as Broke & ProHB and Alexander Lu^benowstj 
Fnt. 431,964, Aug 2,1933 See Fr 7T2.3S»(C .4 29, 
138X) 

Aluminum alloy. Fran Jordan (Otto Kamos, in- 
state*}. Ger 613,014, May 10. 1«35 tCl 45e 1$) 
Adda, to 393.SM (C A 2$. f033«> The Al Cu-l-gM 
rretal allov of 393.K31 is vaned bv replacing the V bv 
01-02^. of Zr 

Hrit-trextmg al umin um alloys Horace C Hall 
Fnt. 431.S15. Aug 2, 1933. To remove m'emal stresses 
hem an Al alter piece alter soli treatment, i e . beating 
to 620* and quenching. but before aging, if earned cut, 
the piece is plucgtd into, ard agitated in. a ball of oil, 
molten salts or metal, the temp of which ts ltfcV-230* 
Treatment of aluminum silicon alloys Metallge* A.- 
G. (Ahdir Pacr, inventor) Ger 6P',4C lf », <Vt 1. l*V>5 
(Cl. 406, 19). Altovs cramtisg whcdly « mairlv of Al 
and S» are improved in their mesh properties bv treating 
the fused allov f rst with a snail proportion of an alkali 
metal, e g , 0 1*1- of Na, and then with such a proper ti\'n 
of Mg (9 0o-0.S3^> that 0 WJ-0 3^- of Mg remains in 
the alloy. The alkali metal mav be added «' such or as a 
reagent which Fberates tl under the cond.Pk'ts of the proc- 
ess. The Mg mav be added as such or as an allov 
Columbian allovs. Fleetro Metallurgical Co. Fr. 
7S3.667. Aug. 16, Fa is extd. from Ch allovs br 

adding Si In amt. suKcient to produce Ct^Si and prefer- 
ably sufScient to obtain a ratio of Si to Cb of about I to 
6 3 and then leaching with 11C1 of about 11* Pf . Cf 
C. A. 29, 6064*. 

Refining topper alloys. Theodor Laible Ger. 616.- 
9H. Aug. 7, 1933 (Cl. 4CVj. 13 01). Al and Fe are re- 
moved from Cu alloys by fusing the allovs and addmg Nii- 
S»Or. This causes the Al and Fe to form a removable 
scum. 

Iren alloys. Fheephrklcr Stokes Centrifugal Castings 
Ltd. and James E. Hurst. Fnt. 432,974, Aug. 7. 
l r ‘oo- The *eats and other parts of the valves of mterual- 
oombusiioa engines are made of cast Fe alloyed wi»h P 5- 
- e of both Al and Cr» together with 2-3‘~ cf both C ard 
, i ^ preferred corapn. is C 2 63, Si 2 3, Al 123 and Cr 
Mn, S and 1* mav be present ia the usual amts, 
lor east Fe. 

Iron allov. RfchhngVhe Eisen- end Stahhrrrke A.-G. 
(Hana Zieler, raven'or). Ger. 616.397, Aug. 1. 1933 
(Cl. Ks. 10). Crude Fe with a high-Y center.: foe making 
Thomas steel and V or V compels, ts obta.red bv heating 
converter dtsebarge massr> (mag-etieally sepd.) rxh m 
Mitered Fe and V, in a blast furnace oc other reducing 
iumace, with cr wi'hout coke. The converter msss 
t=ay be mixed with Fe oc Fe ore coa'g. Y. Examples are 
given. * 

. alloys. I. G. Farbeclnd. A.-G. Fr. 7S4,7\\\ 
tbaa 1 '* Preferably 
cfCUndo * C ^ a "' fooai to ** resistant to moist mixts. 

SOT* J«"« M ‘ Lchr (to Pnver- 

"SSW* , V ' S* *.019.6St., Nov. 5 AE*i which are 
S «ib> 7S"» together wrh 

«13-.3, Ca 0 01-020 and Zr 0 91-0.30^. V . F. 2.01O,- 
Fe together with Cr 7-22, 
Ca 0 W-0^0 a=d Zr 0 01-0.30^ L*. S. 2.019,“ 

sWSlSrpiSVtSf; 1 - N ' ,Iw! " " ;i & » 


’ Nickel - chromium - Iron alloys . lletaeus - Vacuum - 
schmelre A.-G. Fr. 765,076, Aug, 1, 1933. Al’ovs re- 
sistant to high temps , particular tv K*X u 12tX1*, contg. 
Ni, Cr 1-30, and Fe up to 60 r t- also contain rare earth 
metaU 0 02- 12 'I-. The al’ovs mav also contain Co. Mo 
or \\ op to 20 and small amts of Mu, Mger Si. 

S-lvtr alloys suitable for soldering. Robert 11. Leach 
I to 11 and v S: llaman) f. S 2,019,954, Nov. 3. Al’ovs 

, are used contg Ag 30-7(1. Cu 1^-33. F 0 5 3 0 ard Zn 

* about UMO**. 

Sdrer-bery Ilium -copper aCovs. Robert 1! Leach (to 
Hardi & Harman! I* S 2 > 02t»,«M9, No\ 12. Alloys 
whuh are suitable foe elce contacts certain Ag alxxtt 3-30 
ard Fe P 3 2 3 r J. the re~a«~der bemc Cu 

Composite bearings General Mo'ors Corp. Fnt. 
433 /'M. Aug 23. l‘VJ5 A co-'pos.te me—ber for the 
maruf id beamings i> produced bv heating an Fe or s*eel 
i trav approx to the n p of plastic bror-e. poenng moJ*ea 
plastic brer re n't) the trav ard rap: 1!> ccolnj to below 
the m p thereof The Hurt mav cor 'am To-fO*^- Cu 
ard ihe rest 1*6. with small tpian’ities of Sn, Ni or c'her 
metals, the m p being appire 1710 'F Afire, r g.. 
H»FO», ts introdaced with ihe trav into the famnee ami 
the heating is preferably tn a ren'ral cv red ving a'm. 
App i- dmcrilxd 

Composite metal product suitable for use tn aircraft 

* construction, etc Fred Keller and George Frederick 
Sager (to Alututmimt Ltd > Fnt 432.617. July 30, 
1953 See V S 1,973.105 (C .4 25.724*” 

Protecting metals Anciens ^taMis^r—e’-ts Somborn, 
Lang-Ferrr & C»e Fr 7^1.^-S, Julv ».*. I'G5 Sheets 
of rretal such as Fe are ecu ted m arr man-er bv Zn ce Ph 
aril then cowred with a vamsh which i> bakesl on 

Protecting metals against corrosion by alcohol L’Etat 
. Fran pats reprf^er.'f par le Mtn^tre de U Marine Fr. 
7S3.117. Aug 2. 1933 NHiEt or NHEt„ at lead 0 CG<^ 
bv wt . is added to EtOH, pure or aq , to prevent cortwion 
of steel, wi'hoet, however, giving a srfn which will attack 
Cu. this being the case when NIL is u«ed 

Rust preventing coatngs Metallges«lf=ehaft A -G 
(Hans Wesdmann, Gerhard Ree^ser and WiP'ikn Ove- 
rath, iaien'ors). Ger. 616/152, Aug. 9, 1035 (Cl. iif. 
4 01) Tfce<e ccvitmgs are formed on Fe cr s'eel objects 
0 bv hanging the objects ui a Kith cor'g. phosphatm cf 
metals. Anv Al rre<<nt iu the Kith is removed before 
immersion of the Fe or s'eel objects. In an example, a 
Kith of phosphate salts contg. Me. Fc. PjCS and Al is used. 
The Al is removed bT add mg colic d-d Fe(QH>,. Other 
examples arc gnvn. 

ProteetiTe coating cf carbides such as those cf tool 
cutting edges Jo*- a A. ZuMiu. I*. F 2.621.943. Nov. 
12 In aiiachmg a piece of me'aibo carbide «uch as \V 
carbide to a met all o bodv s*vb as a cutting cc digg-ng 
tool, the piece cf carbide ts coated with substantially pure 
Ni whi.h protects it against partial d-wer pn. of alScnng 
with the r. etallic body, and the created p-.ve is then welded 
to the bodv. 

Oxide coatings on cathodes for flectric discharge de- 
vices. Emil Fhetsr (to Eg>-es£lt Irrdimpa es YCli- 
mo^agi Res veriy tarsasag) . I'. F. 2,919,546, Nov. 5. A 
“Trorne** ««ch as a Fa Mo bronro i- applied as a creating 
on a coco such as cue formed of W or Mo and a layer of ali. 
earth metal oxide i> applied to thascrea'mg 

Depos-tmg metals. Call Levs'-Krethen-uei-ter (to 
Ludwig A. Sommer) Fnt. 432,466, Jul>‘ 2“*. 1933. 
Metals or conmetaCic subs'auces are created with metal 

... ... meiailv vatvc rsoixwS * 

creating metal a 

tug to a pressure cf 10”* to lO - * 
s scribed. 

Coating with metals. Assebo Ortii Rcdrtguei. 
Fret. 432212, July 23, 1035. A metallic ecu' mg free 
from pores, spots, etc , is ci’aiued oa ferrotss metal 
artickv by he3tmg them in aa atm. cf reducing and de~ 
carboclriig gases or vapors ia the nascent state, passing 
the artkinN through a bath of molten metal the surface of 
whxh ts cot ia contact with xaid gxs cc vapvcs and £=a!V 
coremg and smoothing the ccetmg. App. t, de^crihedT' 
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Coating metal surfaces Dunlop Plantations Ltd 1 ingredient winch contains O, such as Pc oxide and SiO* so 
Tr 784(889, July 27, 1935 Substances such as waxes or proportioned that the ratio of C atoms to effective O 

resins which are fusible are projected as rain onto metals atoms is from about 0 51 to about 0 06. Various other 

to be coated The powd. deposit thus obtained is caused ingredients also are used 

to fuse and to solidify by cooling to give a thin uniform Welding rods. Oxweld Acetylene Co. Brit 433,09% 
coating Aug. 8, 193a. See U. S 2,010,605 (C. A. 29,65C6‘). 

Coating strands of material as in coating wises with tin Welding metals Lloyd T. Jones, Harry E. Kennedy 
Carl M Underwood (to Western Elec. Co ). U. S and Maynard A Rotcnnund (to Union Carbide and 

reissue 19,758, Nov. 12 A reissue of original pat no s Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc,). Brit. 433,723, 

1.9S1.130 (C A 29,446') Aug 20, 1935 In the elec -fusion welding or deposition 

Coating aluminum and its alloys Pcintal Soc anon of metals with a fusible metal electrode, 1 end of the elec- 

Bnt 433,367, tug 13, 1035 See Swiss 175,365 (C A trode is placed in contact with or submerged in a mass 

30, ?V) placed over the joint and consisting of unbonded finely- 

Colorwg alu min um and its alloys Siemens & Hakke divided material which is electrically conductive when 
A -G (Nikolai Budiloff and Alexander Jenny, inventors) molten and composed mainly of fusible silicates and contg 
Ger 619,450, Oct 1. 1935 (Cl 676. 14 01). Addn to no uncombined Fe oxide or substances evolving gases, a 

607,012 (C ,1 29, 1766*) An oxide coating on A1 or At portion of the mass near the electrode is melted and welding 

alloy is impregnated with a salt of Ag and then exposed 3 heat is generated by passing an elec, current from the 
either completely or under a negative or a dispositive or a electrode through the mass to the work. In an example, 

stencil The Ag image is fixed and converted wholly or the mass is previously made by melting CaCOj 50, MgO 

partly into an Au image by means of a toning bath, and the 9 4 and SiO, 40.5 lb, cooling, granulating and subse- 

Au image is dried and then strongly heated, c g , to 500- quently adding 1 oz of fluorspar to 1 lb. of product. 

G00 0 . The At or alloy is thus colored red. Cf. C.4. 30,75*. Welding steels Frederick M. Becket and Russell 
Apparatus for coating pipes by dipping into fused metal Franks (to Electro Metallurgical Co). Brit. 433,585, 
I G Farbenind A -G (Fntz Stembach, inventor). Aug 16, 1935. Cr-Ti steels contg. about 3-30% Cr or 
Ger 619,321, Sept. 27, 1935 (Cl 486. 4) Cr-Ni-Ti steels contg about 3-30% Cr and 5-35% Ni are 

Inhibiting attack of sulfur dioxide on metals. Frank D. 4 welded by the oxyacctylene or elec, arc process with the 
Burke U S 2,019,559, Nov. 5. A small amount of an use of a steel welding rod contg about 3-30% Cr, 5-35% 

atdehyde such as CHiO is added to SOj such as that tm- Ni and ft substantial amt. of Cb to produce a ductile 

ployed in refrigerating systems corrosion-resisting joint. The filler material contains C 

Imparting a high luster to cadmium Geo Dubpemcll up to 0 3%, the Cb being preferably 4-10 times the C but 
and Karl G Soderberg (to Udylite Process Co ). U. S not over 5% The C content of the base metal may be 

2,021,592, Nov 19 The Cd is immersed in a soln of up to about 0 3% with Ti at least twice the C but not 

chromic acid and a sulfate radical and the ratio in g per 1 over 5%. 

of chromic acid to sulfate radical is maintained above a $ Fluxes lfanson-Van WinkJc-Munnlng Co. Bnt 
ent ratio of about 20 The soln may be formed from 432,740, Aug. 1, 1935 A flux for use in galvanizing con- 

CrOa and H,SO. sists of 1 or more fluxing salts, e, g , NlI.Cl. ZnCli, Zn 

Electric system for preventing eonosion of metal sur- Nil, chloride, and 1 or more substances, selected from the 
faces such as condensers used on aircraft Herbert S glycosides, e g , licorice root, saponin, soapbark, amyg- 

Polin (toPolin, Inc ). U S 2,021,519, Nov. ID dalm, phlondxin, populm, sahcin, soap wort root, tarnun 

Preventing corrosion of condensate-return lines of and the partly or wholly H,0-sol carbohydrates, e. g , 

steam-heating systems Robert L Holmes U. S xylose, dextrose, cane sugar, starch, galactose, lactose, 

2,020,359, Nov 12 A portion of the water contained in maltose, which will stabilize the froth formed by the gas 
the boiler is directed into the condensate-return lme near a 6 evolved from the fluxing salt or salts In 432,747, Aug I , 
point where the condensate water enters the return line 1935, the surface of a metal to be galvanized is prepd by 

App is described passing the metal through a flux wash comprising a dil aq 

Electric arc apparatus for fusing metals as in the manu- soln of a fluxing compd , e. g , IICI, NH,C1 and a froth 
facture of alloy welding rods John A. Zublin U. S stabilizer that reduces tbe surface tension and increases 

2,022,171, Nov 20 \arious structural, elec, and opera- tbe viscosity of the soln , c g , glycerol, tallow, oatmeal, 

tive details bran, a glycoside or a carbohydrate. 

Arc welding electrode Louis J Larson (to A. O. Solder-extruding apparatus Arthur S Berry (to 
Smith Corp ). U. S 2,021,628, Nov. 19 An electrode Berry Solder Co ) U. S. 2,021,828, Nov. 19 Various 

with a core of ferrous metal has a covering including 7 mech features are described of app suitable for extruding 
carbonaceous material such as charcoal and at least one solder in the fonn of strands with a flux core. 


10 — ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


C51A3. A »OUJU.Ml AND CU.RENCZ J WEST 

The mechanism of some important organic reactions. 8 low-boiling fractions of Pennsylvania oil (V), On soln 
The dissociation of carbon bonds Otto Scbmidt in coned HrSOi V gave strong fluorescence, light blue, 

Chem Rev 17, 137-54(1935), cf. C. A . 27, 3910 — Adis- dark blue, green and yellow-green with increasing b. p 

mission of the dissocn of C bonds in tbe scission of the Xylene also gave yellow-green fluorescence in coned, 

sugar mol and in the cracking process L K HiSO. On crystn. from TtjO the waxes can be distin- 

Stereochemfstry cf solid substances Wilhelm Biltz. guished by their cryst form (photomicrographs), which 

Ber 68 A, 91-103(1935) — An address J T M. appears the same in either ordinary or ultraviolet light 

Characterization of hydrocarbons Ernst Galle, Ru- I and IV on slow crystn gi\ e star-shaped crystals which 

dolf Kla it and Halter Fnedl A Ionian Rundschau 27, soon change to a blunt needle form. The aoly. of II in 

No 18, 14pp (1935) — To distinguish paraffin from naph- 9 [Cl(CIfi)i)jO at —10°, —17° and —80* was detd by 

thene hydrocarbons phys methods are more convenient measuring n'J • (graph for known compns ). The best 

than chem methods Differences In fluorescence in ultra- sepn, occurs when equal vols. are used. At —80* III is 

violet light (Fe or Hg arc) appeared in paraffin, ceresin, sol in 3 vols of VI and can be sepd. from I, 1 1 and V are 

carnauba wax, montan wax, beeswax, petr. ether, pe- insol In VI, IV is sol Quant, data for these mixts are 

troleum and mineral oil, but when measured by Ostwald's given Paraffin and naphthene oils can be sepd. from 

method were too small to permit the use of this property aromatic and unsatd. oils, but not from each other, by 

in the study of mixts No fluorescence was found in. chlorex (VI) . W.F. Bruce 

cyclohexane (I), C»lli< (II), CiHn (HI). C»H« (IV) and Synthesis of alkyl acetylenes from calcium acetyhd?. 
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Thomas II. Vaughn mid Jrnnc^ 1’. Paucity, l'roe Indiana 
dead So. 44 , HI 8(lftil),— fn octlyhde (I) Is o!)tainc«l 
eitlier by the jnssige of HCiCH into Co-NII, solus or 
by the addn. of Cu-NIfi solus. to IICiCI! N'H, v>Ins , 
tut 2nd scheme Icing the nwt rapid 1 t|SO, iciu u 
vigorously with I in NIl» to gut a tin on tied yirhl of pure 
l lulynt. AmCI, Amlir owl Ilullr rtarl with I m Kill, 
producing tlic corn -f muling no t j U nr s in > iclds of 60 31 
and 457> , resp W I J’titrMin 

The choice of optimal pressure ol absorption ol butadi 
cnc, Va. L. /Iiigitm Sintet Kauthui 1933, No 1, 
22 fi— Detailed calms of ilu power used at dilTitriu 
jrfsstire* of absorption ol butadiene in alt at uic 
given. The const Motive cost* of povur «*cd, ol sUmup 
lion of ufi . and ol r< < lificnlioti of ale at dilTrrrtil | ri «miij 
arr guru, flic optimal ( ressnrr should Ir r > uim 

A I’lSloff 

The chlorination of propane II The heterogeneous 
reaction, 1.. 11 Reyerson awl Samuel Yustrr J Phyi 
them. 30, 1111-23(111.15), if C A 29.1.S22* Theriot 
lion of CiHi with Cl su»s studied under vurmiis conditions 
and a mechanism jostulilcd 1 1 ix h |nrtivl | rrsstirrs of 
U tend to poison the intalysi Nccondnry ildoruiatum 
in part was shown to I < due In the aditn of Cl to C,I1« 
formed by the pyrolysis of I’r chlorides The high jir 
rentage of l,2-dichl< rojiropnnc in the irodmis supports 
this view High Cl jurtial pressures, high temps and 
high rates ol flow all last red the formation of more highly 
chlorinated j rodutts l rival n was found m all |>n dints 
collected when the Cl employed was ltKl r ; If \\ I 
1,1-Diiodoethene or vfnylldene Iodide I The sup 

K 1 "1,1-dllodofthene" of II P Katifmann and Th 
. Guy I in sell Wilier Pull, me < him |lj, 2, li.JV- 
31(10 15), cf. C A 28. MPO* K and b i< A 10, 
2302) claim to have prepd I , I •diiodorthrnr, CHi CI» (I) 
by the Isfitiienratlon of ethereal nrciylmc iodide, C II I 
CHI (II) In the presence of metallic Na Repetition of 
Unswotk fins shown tint thef rndiict is, in reality, a imxt. 
otlrans-ll and duodoclhme, CliCI (III) ITnrhr divided 
Na (10 g ) was introducid Into a soln of 30 g of II in 70 
cc, of atihjd, I ti<>. The mist, was refluxed on n shall ng 
machine for 21 days. 1‘vcry 3rd day, 2 g. of Nn was 
added. The predict was filtered and the tdlratc, ortn- 
bmrd with the I tiO washings of the Nnl, was evu|d , 
yielding 3 g. (107c) of white needles, ni. 7ll 5* Itepetf. 
tlou of the expt, over n period of 0 days gave IR g. of w 
mixt. of Irani -II, in. 72*, and n product, III, m TO 8®, 
with a characteristic odor. I'min the n -p curse it was 
evident that K.'s product contained 70 r J of unchanged 
I'ant-ll sod 3ft < of III, convened by the action 
of ultraviolet light Into C and Cli Clt, m )M*. The 
treatment of 20 g. of II in fiO cc. of nhs I 1,0 with 10 g 
of dry NaOII gave no tlccompn. on refluxing the mixt for 
7 days but, on the addil, of 5 cc. of nhs. nle , 800<c. of 
CH'CII and R g. of III were produced. I sldently the 
Nal produced in K.’a procedure was by drolyred to NuOII 
by the damp air introduced on 0| enlng the tlnsl to admit 
the N’n at intervals with the resulting dccompn. of II to 
CIIlCH and 111. I has not yet I ten j repd C R A. 

Elhylenlc nitriles. U. Vamlcwyer Puff sac. rim 
w/g. 44 , 37(1*85(1015) — Repn. of thccisond trans isomers 
of n-hexrne* and rt-hcptincnltrilrs has 1 een arcompllshed 
by 13 fractionations of the resp. mfxts, at atm t fissure. 
cti-er-IIcxencmtrile, h. MOO ft 8*. d'» 0 82SII), Irani-, 
J*»». U15H8 0-, dj* 0 82010. Wi-n-Heptenenltrilc, 
{!’" d‘* OSS Id; Iran j., I„„ 14 I 7-J 0*. tl}» 

' SK? U \. . . . W. J, Peterson 

The alkyl and aryl aulftnlc esters. P. Cnrr6 and D 
Ulwrmann. Pull. see. ehim, (51, 2. 1700 3(1035).— See 
t. A, 29, (1200*. O. G 

A review on the organic compounds of phosphorus. 
»• Met*. Uipekh i A* Aim. 4 573-000(1035).— Th* 
wl rpn ' t ,r °rertles, reactions and interrelations of th* 
various classes of erg. Pit comptls. with 1 to several alkyl 
* “ryl groups and with various anionic groups, at !udo- 
I 1 *-* ** well as of cntnpds. contg. a P-P, p-N, P-S 
” * 1° bond ate discussed. As yet unpuMished Is the 
reaction of PhN.Cl In the presence of Cu with TCI, and 


t 1’hPCI, to give N, I Phl'Ch and Ph,PCij. resp. One 
hundred and s<ven[y one gift ruins. I\ II. Jt4t hurt nn 
Optical rotation of configurationally related aldehydes. 
P A levenc, Alexandre Rothtn unit Martin Kuna. J, 
llwi (.Ion III, 7..ft 47(UU®.) Aulu* AtuOII oxultred 
b> the method uf I lulitli giu UCUMtCUO. b.ftD-S*, 
| MU* 20 3“ I ttllMeCTfjMkllr from 31 g. of active 
Aniltr in I 1,0 (80 r-c ) was dmj | id into boiling CII(OI t)i 
a < Imi g > llydrnljMs of the product with 5 N lliSO, for 
II ihiii and puri In at ton irtsr tiit NallSOi cnm|)d gave 
iltllMrl 11,(110, b 122*,d;‘t) NHO.nV 1 fftm. |M|V 
N7° binuUrly I iantr(Ul,),CJlO. b 141°. d{* 
n SI t2, n\* I IftSl, | M |H 12 11°, ami / /( IIMr(CJl,)tCUO, 
I'«s72*. dj* It 8l(.t, n\J I tilt, (Ml\f JJH®, were prrpd. 
\ u ] ut s [<>r |M) arc mix and tukrii in lirpliinr. Due to 
tin t roxiniuy of the tirst absorption land in tin ultra* 
viult t of al<lth)iles the aunljsis of their rotator j dt'pcr- 
j » iuii turves mu be made with griattr rigor than that of 
the at ids Die partial rot ition of the CJU) group (due 
to the absorption land ut X2'>()0) t lunges its sign when 
n josses from 0 to 1 in subsiuntrs of tin tyje 1 tCHMc* 
(CHt).CIIO ontl the direetion of tilts j nrln! rotation rc- 
nmms const when 2 and, I An iiiiiinstnknlile periodi- 

t it y tines occur, however Tlic assumption frevimisly 
matfe in rrgnrd to the configuration d rehlionvhijis of the 
fiimiry and secondary aznlts is thus strengthened. 

4 It C I Idrrfirld 

PrepsTSllon of mixed formals by direct acetsliiation. 
II Units and P Dntqmer Hull sve (him f/c/f. 44, 
2*>7 30<l(lft15) . cf L A 18, 1(17(1- A mixt of 320 g. 
MrOII, 4 CO g noil, .11)0 g dry paraformaldeli>de and 
7 K g ilAO« is refluxed 12 hr* , with n 0“ tondeiiser and 
CnCIi guard tube, washed with NnOIl, NallbOi ami 
N'aOII in turn, and fractionally distd The fractions b. 
s 6fl 2 01 5“ (.118 5 g ), mixed with .'00 g CS uml rcfrac- 
tionated, >ielrl 120 7 g purr McOCHtOI t (I), l mo 05 00 
<tfr/dP - 0 mo), si* 0 fum. ti;« I) Kits Hmary areo* 
trofdc pnxts with 11,0, McOlI and I tOH eontg., resp., 

at out l>5 0, 71 7 and Rtl 77<i I» bn* (1125*, I mo 57.1* 

ami bur » <>>1 PI®, resp ; no ternary mtxts of these are 
found CIMOJ t)i (bftCt) with PrOH forms a binorj 
nrrotrope, li«t < SO 15®, addil. of If|0 does not give n ter- 
nary arrotrope A similar prepn. yields J tOClhOI'r (II), 
a luos U3.7*.d*0 8512, (I!* 0 W1t>. Thenxeotrot eof 81 ()*'<> 
II with MOH Into . 85 0*; that of 8ft 6^ II and 22 ft?,, 
PtOU with 11)0 bin i 83 A® . nn others ate (omul 

II A. n. 


New method for the general preparation of Abcar- 
bethoxyketlmlnea RR , C'NCO,C,lli. Josijdt Hovh 
Com pi reml. 201. 5CO-2( 11115) .— KR'C(Ol t)», treated 
with Nil, CO, I t (1) and n trace ol MiNll, 11C1 nt Iftft ftp® 
. gave Hit 'C NCO,I I, where It ond It' are I t,, b n 1 05-b® 
1 (5f ,f ,n yield) : I’r». 1m 122 -l* (807t> yield) , MeCsIIit.bn 
170 2* (45% yield). (CIf,)i. b„ MS* (7571 yi»M). 
CIlMe(CII,)i,bi, 14 I 5®(M7;>ichn;pndMeM 1 .b,tifl2-4i® 
(50'-; yield) Wlien RIt' was M, f , Me,C(NHCO,l t)„ 
f>u M5 55®, was obtained ami no nctlnnctatboxyrthyh- 
mine. All are decomposed by <ld IICI to give the original 
letone and I. MrC(OfT) CIICO,l t, trenteil with I, 
save McClNHCOA t) CHCO.rt, b,j UT (857e yMtl). 

8 Julius White 
Molecular compounds In the systems' odd-salt, an- 

hyddde-salt and acid ester (acetic acid, butyric odd, 
pnenylacrtlc add) Marin Pnkunin and Pttore Vitsle. 
(Airs ehim. Hal. 65, 6ft < 01(1(10.16) — The present work 
deals with the thermic onnlvsis of binary systems com- 
posed of (1) AcOH with AcONn and ArOK; (2) MCO,!! 
with I'rCO,Nn, (.1) MiCH.CO.H with its Rb, K, Nn, I j, 
Ra, I’hNU) and terthrv base salts; (41 (l'hCll>CG),0 

9 with riiCHiCO,K and l-hCH.CON’a, (6) Midi CO, II 
with sonic of its esters and (II) l’hCII|CO,Na with RhCII,- 
CO,rt. The exptl technic is described In detail, and 
Ihe diagrams of stnte of each combination ore given. 
The following Important results were obtained on the 
various systems PhClltCO, U-Ph Cl I, CO, Ir — Nocompd, 
One eutectic around 58® for approx, J0'*6 !*hCI!.„ 
CO.I.I (/‘A('//,(‘0),0 PhCIl.CO.Lt : — No compd. Om 
eutectic aremnd 07“ for approx. J87o rhCH»CO,U. 
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PhCH,CO,H-PhCH,CO,Na —Two stable compds • (I'b- 
CH.CO.H), PhCH.CO.Na, m approx 05*. and rhCIT.- 
CO,H (PhCUiCOiNa),. m approx 116". Three eutec- 
tics at approx 67®, 62® and 102* for approx 13, 52 and 
71% PbCH.CQ.Na, resp The diagram also shows in 
the region of high salt an inflection characteristic cf a 
3rd compd , which di«oc below its m p and contains 
oxer 80% of salt. (PhClr,CO),O-PftCH,C0,Na —One 
unstable compd , probably (PhCJI-CO)jO (PbClI,COj- 
Na)t, which dissoc around its m p at 110® One de- 
finite eutectic around 50® for approx 30% PbCH.CO.Na, 
with indications of another eutectic at a higher proportion 
of salt PhCHiCOiH-PhCH,COiK —One stable compd , 
PhCH.CO.II PhCH.CO.K, m around 142*. Two eutec- 
tics at around 50® and 130® for approx 17 and 64% 
PhCH,CQ,K, resp Ph Cl I, CO, H Ph CH, CO, Rb —On t 

stable compd , PhCH.CO.II FbCII.CO.Rb, m around 
128® Two eutectics at 18° and 57® for aprrox 18 and 
68% PhCH.CO.Rb, resp. Ph CH, CO,U~{PbCU t CO,),- 
Ba — Matt conlg over 20% of salt showed marked 
vitrification, and even at low temps crystn could 
not be induced Ph CH, CO,H-Ph CI/i CO,NHA > k — No 
compd One eutectic at around 46® for approx. 30% 
PhCH.CO.NH.Ph Ph CH, CO,II-Ph CH, CO, Nil Me, — 

Up to approx 40% of salt, crystn. began around —22*. 
but at higher conens no CTystn could be induced e\en 
at —90®, and the mixts became more viscous and ulti- 
mately vitreous Ph CH, CO,H-Ph CH, CO, Me — A slight 
inflection, indicating the probable formation of the 
compd PhCH,CO,H PhCH,CO,Me, dissociable below 
its m p One eutectic at approx —67® for approx 91% 
PhCH.CO.Me PH CH,CO } II-Ph CH, CO,Et —A point of 
inflection indicating a compd. of the probable compn. 
(PhCH.CO.H). PhCIIiCOiLt, which dissoc around 40®, 
below its m p. One eutectic around —45® for approx. 
20% PhCH.CO.Et PhCll,CO,No-PhCH,CO,Et — One 
unstable compd , PhCH.CO.Na PhCH.CO.I t One eu- 
tectic around -60® for approx 5% PhCH.CO.Et. 
Ph CII, COJI-Ph CH, CO, CUJ-h —No compd One eutec- 
tic around —13* for approx 80% PhCH.CO.CH.Ph 
AcOH- AcONa —One unstable compd. of the probable 
compn , (AcOH). AcONa, which dissoc around 03®, be- 
low its m p Two compds were reported by Kendall 
and Davison ( C . A 15, 2398) One eutectic around 4® 
for approx. 6% AcONa AcOlI-AcOK —Two unstable 
compds of the probable compns • AcOH (AcOK). and 
(AcOH)..AcOK, both of which dissoc. below their m ps 
One eutectic at approx 0* for approx 15% of AcOK. 
A diagram by Davidson and McAllister ( C A 24, 5205) 
is similar but less clearly defined PrCO,H-PrCO,Na — 
Two unstable compds , one of which has the compn 
PrCO,H PrCO.Na, and dissoc at approx 48®, the other 
of which has an uncertain compn , but contains several 
mols of PrCO.Na per PrCOtH mol One eutectic around 
—30° for approx 25% PtCO,Na The behavior of the 
various compds shows the influence of the cations of a salt 
on the formation and on the stability of its mol addn 
compds Among the alk. metal group, the tendency to 
form addn compds increases with increase in the at. wt. 
In systems of esters and acids, addn compds are either 
pot formed at all, or they are v ery unstable The influence 
of the addn compds on the Pcrkin-Oglialoro synthesis 
(cf B , loc c,t ) have been studied systematically, and 
will be the object of a later paper C C. Davis 

Vmylacetle acid C Manmch Arch Pharm 273, 
415-17(1935) — This acid, prepd by sapon of nllyl cya- 
nide with coned. HC1 and subsequent rectification, 1 >u-h 
70-2®, the Et ester b 119®, it yields on oxidation with 
Bz.O» 0-hydroxybutyrolactone, b.. 110-15®. 

W. O. E 

Daturic acid Ralph W. Clark J. Am Pharm As- 
soc. 24, R43 7(1935) —The literature regarding datunc 
(margaric?) acid published since 1811 is briefly reviewed 
Curves are given of the m. ps of fatty acids having an 
even no of C atoms and of those having an odd no of C 
atoms, and also of their Me esters Extn of the ground 
seeds of Datura stramonium and treatment of the oil by 
the methods generally used in the past (or the vnvestiga- 


i non of the compn of the fatty acids (sapon , sepn. of 
the solid acids by means of the Pb salt-I tjO method and 
sepn of the solid fatty acids by fractional crystn. from 
ale , fractional pptn. of the Mg salts, and vacuum distn 
of tie Me esters) gave neg results It is concluded that 
studies on the identification of synthetic (atty acids should 
be earned out by means of other tlcrn s such as were used 
by Reid and co-workers, Whitby, etc , and that x-rays 
_ could probably be u«cd to advantage in the study of da- 
8 tunc acid, the identity of which is not jet firmly estab- 
lished in the minds of all investigators A. P.-C. 

Mechanism of three-carbon tautomerism D J. C. 
Ives and II. N. Rydon Nature 136, 476-7(1035) ■ — 
Vinyl -acetic (I),crotomc (n) andbutync (III) acids were, 
resp , treated with 1 05 mol NaOH in dll P.OatlCO® 
No i«otorie interchange was detectable with II or III but 
a marked one in I These results indicate a parallelism 
3 l etween isotopic interchange and isomerization and hence 
the theories for the mechanism of 3-C isomenzation as be- 
ing purely an tntramol one arc unacceptable. J W, 

The removal of alcohol from ethyl acetate. HI V 
Longtnov and V. Dzirkal Trans Inst Pure Chem. Re- 
ottents (USSR) No 14 , 42-8(1935) —By distn of 
the crude ternary azeotropic mixt. of AcOEt (I), IIjO and 
ale with excess H.O, it has been found possible to obtain 
a binary azeotropic mist of I and H.O (C. A. 24, 3755). 
* The content of ale was thus reduced from 8 4 to 4 5% 
It is now reported that when such a ternary roixt. is washed 
in the vapor state with 11,0, n product contg. only 0 3% 
ale isohtaincd Two starting materials were used: (A) 
A purified com I and (B) a crude com I A was 94% I, 
0% ale and D 1% AcOH, B was 71 G% I, 17 7% ale , 
7 5% H.O and 3 2% AcOH. Tjpicol rxpt —Three 1 
B, distd. at a rate of 558 cc per hr , the varors being 

5 washed with 2 511 of H.O flowing at a rate of 700 cc. per 
hr , gave 2 1 condensate (fraction 2, b 70-1*) contg 
04 4% I, 0 3% ale and 5 3% 11,0 The proportion of 
ale In the condensate was greater if the H.O/condensate 
ratio was less than that shown above. The amt of ale 
removed was not inversely proportional to the speed of 
distn The yield of pure I was greatest (88%) with the 
conditions shown Simitar results were obtained with a 
Barlict still (10 1), although with the most favorable 

6 H O/condensate ratio of 1 0 or more, flooding of the app. 

occurred Therefore a ratio of 0 85 was employed, giving 
lower yields of a product contg 0 4-0 5% ale fractiona- 
tion of this to remove HiO gave nbs Icontg 0 1-0 2%atc. 
in 50% yield based on the I in B By recovering the head 
and tail fractions the yield is raised to 75%, and by start- 
ing with A it is 90% or mere Lewis VC Butz 

Amino alcohols with secondary alcohol groupings Jean 
Matti and Fmile Barman Bull soc chtm [51,2, 1742-4 

7 (19157— 3-Diethylamino 2,2-dime(hjlrrcransl (I) re- 

acted with ThMgRr to give l-dielhylamino-2,2 dimethyl- 
3-phenjl-3 propanol, b 0 < 123 5", 1 5(*00, dj* 0 00391; 

HCI salt, m. 10G®; bcnzonu-HCl.m IPO® l-Dimcthyl- 
emino 2,2 dimethyl; roranal (ID and PhMgllr gave di- 
methjl3mino-2,2-dimethjl-3 phenyl-3 propanol, b, « 115", 
nV 1 51 12, d” 0 9742, HC1 salt, m 181"; benzoate-HCI, 
m 208*. II and 1 tMgl gave I-dimethylamino-2,2-di- 

8 methjl-3-pentanol, bi, S3* n*^ 1 4189, d’ 1 0 8010, fcen- 
zoate-HCl, m 1C1 5", m aminobenzoate-IICl, m 184 6"; 
p-aimnobenzoale-HCl, m 1<14"; cmnamaie-HCl, m 
In" II and BuMgBr gave l-dimethylammo-2 2-di- 
methyl-.l heptanol, I*, 119 5", «V 14418, dl‘ 0 8417. 
tcnzoate-HCl, 115®, O-ominfibenzoate-HCI, m 182* 

R Battzly 

The preparation cf ethers of hydroxy aldehydes by oxida- 
tion of a ethers of glycerol with lead tetraacetate Mint 
’ S S-abetay Butt soc chim (5), 2, 1744-0(1935) — 
rthers o! glycerol were rrepd by warming alkyl or aryl 
halides with NaOCH.CH(OH)CH.OH, and the ethers 
oxidized in tenzene «oin 1 y Pb(AcO). in the cold The 
prepn of benzyloxyacetaldehyde is described R B 

Amxnolysis of leucine Lmil Baur and G Schindler 
llth Chtm Ada 18, 1147-9(1935), cf Rundcrly, C A 
27, 2136, 3875 —In order to show that hydrolytic as well 
as reductive deamination occurs in nature, leucine (D was 
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changed to AmOH (II) by bo>hng with 10 parts of air-free 1 
bone Dari. from 10 g. of I, 1,5 g. of II was isolated by 
steam distn followed by salting out with K t CO, and re- 
distn II, bn 55-65* (0 7 g ) , gas e the odor of AmOAc 
•nth HiSOi and HOAc, and in ale. free from fusel o»l 
gave the rod-violet color reaction for fusel oil with HtSO, 
and furfural. The high b p. is attributed to superheating 
and the presence of impurities \V I* Bruce 

Ccmbicaticn of thiol acids with methylglyoxal Max- s 
well P. Schubert. J. Bief Che m 111, 671-8(1935) - 
Methylglyoxal forms 1 1 addn | roducts with glutathione 
and thieglyoohc acid and its anilide and phenylglyoxal 
forms similar compds. with these and with cysteine lx 
tame, thiosahcyhc acid and thiosmonitne Both form 
condensation products with cysteine and pscudothioun ,, 
thiols which possess a nearby NIJ, group, by elimination of 
atnoleof 11,0. Thcrrcpn of cystine and cysteine bctaim% 
is described. Cy Wire It lame factor alt, m. 230* , cyst tint 3 
bdamt fanaratt, m. 210°. It has been suggested that 
in the body glutathione forms a compd with metliylgty 
oral and that this compd, yields lactic acid under (he in- 
fluence of glyoxalasc A F Lothrop 

Synthesis f-nbo-3-ketoheptcmc acid lactone (I-allo- 
astorbic acid). Marguerite Steiger title Chim Ada 
18, 1252-1(1035); cf C A 29, 6213* — 1-AUoscnc treated 
with 11CN and then hydrolyzed gate l-alloascorbic acid, 4 
OCOC(OH) C(OH) CHCH(OH)CH(OH)CH,OH. m 

170-7*, (n]\J 20.3 * 1 5* (0 01 A’lICl) Julius White 
Aeetjhnethjlearbinol. James R Pound and Allan M 
Wtbon. J. Phys Chtm. 39, 1135-8(1035) — Samples ol 
acetjlmethylcarbinol (I), m -72°, prepd from the roly- 
mer (II) by melting or distg , were kept at —10*, room 
temp , SO*, 100* and 130* and the tt was detd. at inter- 
vals. The Initial value of n varied with the method of 5 
prepn but the min. may be I 4 175 w increases with time 
mere rapidly at higher temps. The d and viscosities of 
I kept at SO* varied similarly By extrapolation freshly 
distd. I would have dj* 0 O'-CO, n” 0 0175 The vapor 
pressures of I Incrta'c from 1C2 mm at 0* to 7GO at 144* 
Crystals of II, d. 1.26, are deposited in 2 9 days at room 
temp. Although in general it m. about 124*, II has no 
definite m.p. but pisses to liquid I above 30°. Thelransi- 6 
uon temp, is 10* (dilatomcter) but in the absence of I, II 
is stable at highrr temps II is monomol in 11,0, AeOl! 
and paraldehyde. In contact with Zu at — 1('*-0* I 
became solid in 21 hrs. The crystals arc transparent, flat 
and monoclimc with angles 127*, 10S” and 125* on the 
cliropinacoidal face. Janet E Austin 

Formolns II. P. Korrer and Carlo Musanle title 
CAim. Ada 18, 1140-3(1935); cf. C A. 29, 3672 1 —In a 
study of the eflcct of ^-substituted l'h groups on the enoli- 7 
tation of tenroy lformoins the following amts, of enol were 
found, benzoy Iformoin, 57%; i\p '-dim ethoxy benzox I- 
fonnom, 40%; p,p'-<UchloTcbcrzoylfcrmc’in (I), 1C0%. 
P,/>'-<ftJrcmci>crrpyf/crfn(>in, 95-100% By refluxing p- 
ClC«H,COMe in abs. ale. with SeO,, p-ch]orcphntyl*lyc\al 
rrerd as the monohydrate, C.H.CIC, Il-O, m. 122° 

» ith KCN this gave I, CuH^CIjO,, red rlitelets, m l'Hl" 
P-B'cmopktnytglyr-xal hydrate, CdUBrO, 11,0. m 125", 8 
sttnitarly prepd , gave p.p’-dtbrcn cbenzoyljarrroin, Cullio- 
m. 19G“. W T. Bruce 

Synthesis with gtyoxal semiaeetal NitrolacUldehyde 
1U . Glyoxal. Hermann O. L. Fischer, Tnch Baer 
^ Bmnnch Nidccher. title. Chim. Ada 18, 107<>-S7 
U™o); cf C. A . 29,5075* — (rtOJ.CIICHO. treated with 
*•« (rtO),CHCH(OH)CII,NO, (I). b,» 136- 
£ "V I A410. I. wanned with O 1 A' 11-80, at 

VSS 5 ,. for SO mm . gave 0,NCH,CII(OH)CHO (II), m 9 
*, (dccomjn.). II, treated wit hdimedon, gave the ditne- 
'implex, m. ISO* (decompn ). II can l e depolym- 


M? 1 4463. IT! on hydrolysis with fuming HC1 gave 
NH|CH,CH(0H)CH0, m 143-5*. Julius White 
Hydrolysis velocity of cyclic acetals. II. Rudolf 
Leutner. ileratsh. 66, 2C2-4S(1P35) , cf. C. A. 26, 
5820 — The following values are reported for t. (velocity 
of acid hydrolysis in 11,0 at 25*) . pmacone formal, Mc»- 
C O CI1, O CMcj, te, 0 000027; 1,3-butylene glycol format, 

MeCH O CH, O CH, CHt, l>-« 113-14*. *. 0 00CXHS; 

l, •-bidylene glytel act'd, bin US*, k, 0 21, 1,3-butylene 
glycol act 'anal, MeCH O CMc, O CH, CH, bn, 129 5~ 


fCn.T^‘ 5 ' I5a£0 * < *■«« (EtO),CHCII(OII)CH»NH01I.- 
LrT*!’* m. 113 5*. I, treated with activated A1 and 
Educed, gave <rtO),CHCH(OH)CH,NH, {in),m.43*. 


30 5“, 4, 33S, pmacone aeetonal, Me,C O CMe, O CMe,, 

b-u 147 5 b 5*. i, 0 0120 The relative ease of splitting 
o( the 6-memiercd ring of 1,3-bntylcne glycol acetals 
of IIOHO, Acll and McCO is about 1 4 4 X 10* 7 X 10‘ 
C J West 

Anhydrous glyoxylic add Am Talvitie Suon.ert 
Krvnstilrhtt SB, 32(1933) (in German) — A preliminary 
report Adil 09 soln of glyoxy lie acid, prepd byaddmg 
the ealed quantity of oxalic acid to Ca glyoxylate, ,s 
ex-apd in a vacuum desiccator over II-SO, at room temp 
The resulting colorless sirup is treated with abs ether to 
rcnioie (races of Ca oxalate and evapd (about 3 weeks 
under a pressure of 1 mm Ilg over 11, SO,) The anhyd. 
glyoxy he acid is very hygroscopic T E JuVLola 

The formation of “tnacetylacetic ester ’’ II F. 
beidtl, W. Thicr, A rber and J Dittmcr Ber 6SB, 
1913 21(1935), cf C A 26, 5(175 — It had been reported 
that in the rrcpn of Ac!CHCO,Ft according to CJaissen 
thcrcis abo formed Ac,CCO,Ft (I), since the reaction prod- 
uct gave with N,II, a product (II) assumed to be Lt 3,5- 
dimctliy lpyrazolc-l-acety 1-4 -carl oxy late (111), v. Au- 
wera (C A 27, 1,2) doubts the existence of I and the cor- 
rectness of the structure III for II It has now been found 
that II changes above its in p. into P-iS-hydtoxy- 3 . 
mrth\l-t-pyTa:alyl)cTotonolactrne (IV), and hence II is not 
a condensation product of I with NiH, but El S-iS-hydraxy- 

3- n.tthyl-4-pyrazelyl)cTolonate (V) The Mill, first de- 

acctylates the Ac-CHCO,l t in the reaction mtxt., form- 
ing AcCH,CO,rt and AcKIIKII, ( the greater part of the 
N,ll, thus csoaj mg further reaction), and the unchanged 
Ktll, condenses mill a part of the AcCHiCOirt to 3- 
mcthvl-5-pyn«olone which combines with the rest of the 
AcClhCOjLt to form V with loss of water All attempts 
to j rep the true III (which ts isomeric with IV) were un- 
successful, but they yielded hitherto unknown intermedi- 
ate products which not only contributed to the knowledge 
of the reactivity of the pyrazolcs and pvTazoloncs but also 
hclred to establish the structure of V with certainty. 1 1 
3.5-dimctbylryTurolone-l-catboxylate (VI), from Ac— 
ClfCO-rt (roacting in the mono-enohe form, of which 
the cquil. mtxt. contains 91 S%) and N,H,, giros with 
AcCl the 1-Ac dene. (\H) which, after sapon , is decar- 
loxylatcd to i-cre(yi-J > 5-dime(Ayi/>yTa:ci/c (VIII). The 
structure of VIII is established: (1) by condensing Ao,- 
CH, (76% enol) with N,H, to 3 , 5-dimc thy Ipyrazole (IX) 
and ncctylatmg IX to VIII with AcCl in pyndine; (2) by 
synthesis of VIII from Ac,CH, and NHtNIIAc. Direct 
replacement of the 4 -II atom on the pyrnzole nucleus by 
acyl is not possible; to obtain 3,3-dtmtthyl-4-acrlylpyra- 
zcle (X), CHAr, (8S 3% enolatequil ) roust be conden^d 
with NiH,. It reacts with AcCl to form the 1,4-di - y |c 
denv (XI) . It was hoped that IV (or the free acid) might 
le obtained by sapong isodebydracetic ester to HOjCClI: 
CMeC(CO»Ft) :C(OH)Me and condensing the latter with 
N,H«, but the product was always only 3-methyl^5-pj7a Jo . 
lone, the lrodehyd race tic ester evidently breaking down 
into AcCHjCO,! t under e\ en the mildest condition-, 
Definite proof that 3-niethy 1-5-pyrazolone reacts at the 

4- rosition with AcCH,CO,l t to form V was obtained 

indirectlv. Reaction through the Nil group is excluded 
fer 3.4, 4-tnmethy 1-5-pyrazolone does not react with Ar-’ 
CH.C" K - • 
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(XIII) further evidence that the NH group is not in 1 tion spectra were made of the following natural and syn- 
volved in the condensation is aflorded by the fact that IV thetic heterosides and of most of their prosthetic groups - 
forms a Bz dcnv V. obtained in 24 g. yield from a charge P - Me glueoside, Me mannosidc, aucuboside, amygdalo- 
of638g AcCHiCOjEt, 88 6 g Na and 600 g AcCI, pt side, benzyl glueoside, benzyl galactosrde, amygdorutnle 
188°, is also obtained readily by Wolff’s method {Ber. 38, glueoside, phenylethyl glueoside, betuloside, salicyl glu- 
3038(1905)), it is stable toward boiling MeOII and ale coside, phenol glueoside, ©-, m- and p-cresol glucosides, 
NH, but with PhNHNH, and coned KOH gives 3-methyl- tetraacetyl-p-cresolglucoside, guaiacol glueoside, resor- 
5 pyrazolone IV, m 246° Free acid, from IV and cinol glueoside and its tetraacetate, arbutoside. Me arbuto- 
10% NaOH at 15-20°, m 154° (decompn ), regenerates - side, salicoside, comfcroside, belicoside, monotropitoside, 
IV on hcatmg in i acuo at 15-20* or in hot ale VH (6 2 lusi(3mcoside, geoside, piceoside, chloropiceoside 

g from 70 g VI), m 69°, free nerd, similarly obtained and annamyl glueoside. From these it appears that 

(6 0 g ) from the free acid (50 t) of VI, m 164° when the prosthetic group is combined with the sugar 

Vnl, bu 70°, b,, 84° 1-Bz analog, bn 158°. X, needles through an ale HO the absorption curves of the prosthetic 
with 1 II.O, m 121° (decompn ) and (anhyd ) 128° group and of the heteroside arc almost, if not entirely, 

XI, m 50° XII, m 88° XIII, light yellow, m. 132° identical Where the HO of the prosthetic group is 

1-Bz dertv of VI, m 181° CAR phenolic the absorption curves are similar m shape but that 

Oxidation of monoethyl dunetbylmalonate with potas- of the heterosidc is shifted toward the shorter wave 
sium persulfate Fr Fichter and Jules Heer llth 3 lengths and the absorption is usually less intense. This 
Ch trn Ada 18, 1276-80(1935), cf C A 29,5077* — shift is usually 40-90 A with simple phenols, but is over 
MeiC{COiEt)t (I). partially sapond with KOH, gave after 200 A in some cases where the prosthetic group contains 
acidification Me,C(CO,Et)CO,II (II), b 0 i 101-2°, bco* aldehyde or other groups strongly affecting the absorption 
80° II, heated with 1 5 N KOH and K,S,0, for 30 nnn. R. Baltzly 

on 9 water bath, gave I and (CMe, CO, Et), (HI), b 218- Catalytic oxidation of the carbohydrates and related 

20® (CMeiCOjH^ (IV), m 188 5®. in, treated with compounds by oxygen in the presence of ircn pyrophos- 

PhNHi, gave the phenylimide, m 88° Similarly Mej- phates IV Methyl alcohol, formaldehyde, formic acid, 

CHCOjH and Me,CHCO,Et gave resp TV and ID sodium formate, ethyl alcohol, acetaldehyde, acetic acid, 

Julms White 4 sodium acetate, glycol, glycolic acid, sodium glycolate, 

Parachor and chemical constitution IH Structure oxalic acid and sodium oxalate E. F. Degcrmg. Proc 
of urea and thiourea Susi! Kumar Ray J Indian Indiana Atad. Set 44, 129-31(1934); cf. C A. 28, 

Chent Sot 12,404-9(1935), cf C. A. 29, 6227* — The 7244* — McOH, CII,0, HCO*H, IICOjNa, EtOH, AcOH, 

surface tensions of urea (I) and thiourea (II) have been AcONa, HOCHjCHjOH, CHi(OH)COiH, Na glycolate, 
detd by the method of max bubble pressure Xylene and Na oxalate are not oxidized to give CO, and could 
was used as the matiomctnc liquid The compds decom- therefore be identified as end products in the oxidation of 
po*e on fusion and consequently the surface tension and the simple sugars under the conditions of these expts 

d were detd in solo The parachor values ealed from s AcII is oxidized to give CO,, but AcOH cannot be an 
the results obtained for I and II m aq solns and for I in intermediate step m the oxidaUon of AcH to CO,. At 75° 

HCONH, agree with the carbamide structure universally (CO, H), yields CO,, but little, if any, at 50*. W. J P. 

accepted The low parachor value of 125 for I in EtOH Chemical studies on sulfuric acid esters of sugars I 
and MeOH is supposed to be due to assocn between the A rough estimation of proportion of glucose polysulfates 

solute mols or between the solute and solvent mols This in their mixture Tokuro Soda and V illy Nagai J 

was corroborated by detns of the mol. wt of I in MeOH Client Soc Japan 56, 1258-02(1035) — By estg. thevelo- 
and EtOH by the vapor -pressure-lowering method The city const of the hydrolysis of mono- and poly-vulfates ol 
apparent mol wt of 1 in ale soln increases rapidly with glucose, an approx cstn of the mono-, di- or poly-sulfates 
increasing concn The required values were obtained 6 can be made K. Kitsuta 

by plotting the parachor results against conens and finding Cyclohexyl sulfite U. Voss and W. Wachs Bee 
the intersection point of the curve with the parachor axis 68B, 1939-41(1935) — Carr£ and Libennann (C A. 29, 

C R Addinal] 3314*) claim that neither the method of Voss and Blanke 

Crystalline hypoxa n t h ine H Steudel Z physiol (C. A. 25, 1797) nor that of Kitasato and Sone (C A 
Client 236, 228-9(1935) — Hypoxanthine and xanthine, 25, 39C4) gives cyclohexyl sulfite. According to them 
obtained in the usual manner, were purified by repeated the product obtained by the V atidB method from cyclo- 
recrystn , hypoxanthine as the HC1 salt and xanthineas the hexanol and SOC1, is only cydohcxcnc. This V. and W 
sulfate and the NH, compd By liberation of the ba*e deny unqualifiedly, a repetition of the wort has confirmed 
from its HC1 salt by treatment with NaOAc, hypoxanthine 7 the earlier results in all respects except as to the yield, 
was obtained in large rhombic plates, while xanthine which is 45% instead of 54% The product prepd by 
yielded only small prisms which did not alter their appear- V and B 7 yrs ago showed the same consts , after 
ance after 10-12 recrystns. The illustrations of xanthree purification, as a freshly prepd sample Complete analy- 
crystais in numerous textbooks are undoubtedly of hypo- sis, mol -wt detns and the amt. of cyclohexanol isolated 
xanthine, and the error has been perpetuated for more than after all. hydrolysis point to the substance as being the 
2 decades A W Dox neutral cyclohexyl sulfite, C^HnOjS (I) Special lmpor- 

Chromium-biguanide complexes Pnyadaranjan Ray tance is attached to the satisfactory agreement between the 
and Hanbota Saha J Indian Chem Soc. 12, 021(1935) g observed and ealed values for mol. refraction Anypossi- 
— The constitution of complex compds of biguanide with bility of its being cyclohexene is eliminated ; the differences 

bivalent Cu, Co and Ni is uncertain Sol tnvalent Cr- as respects odor, b p , d , •, and n are in rart considerable 
biguanide complexes have been prepd The free base I b,, , 173-3 5°, mol wt in benzene 238, v*' 20 99 centi- 
(I), obtained as ruby red crystals, has the compn [Cr- poises, d*» 1 0897, dl’ • 1 0980, n 148402, 1 48497, 
(C,HiN,),]H OH, the biguanide mol acting as a biden- I 49362 for H« (17 C°), D ( 17.3°J and JJfi (17 5°) 
tate group and occupying 2 coordinate positions I is Cyelohexcnc, b-« 85 5-0 5°, t|”0 Of, dl’ 0 8321, n ) 44512, 
expected to give nse to optically active enantiomers In 1 44055, 1 45480 for H„ (17 3°), D (17-3°) and lit 
aq solns it behaves as a tnacidic base Similar compds (17 5°) CAR. 

with tnvalent Cu have also been prepd C R A 9 Mnlbplansr cyclohexane rings R D Desai and R. F 
The structure of heterosides from their absorption in Hunter Nature 136, 608-9(l°Ti), cf Qudrat-l-KhudJ, 
the ultraviolet Mine Ramart -Lucas and J Ratal# C A 29, 7294‘ — IV and H conclude that there are only 

Bull soc chim [5[, 2, 1590-1025(1935) — Since the 2 stcreoisoroenc forms of 4 me th>Icyclo!iexane-I -car- 

common sugars and their alfcylosides hav e no absorption boxy-l-acetic acid They have likewise been able to 
in the ultraviolet for \ less than 24CO A , the absorption i«olate only 1 form of carboxy 3,3-dimethylcydohexace 
of heterosidcs m this part of the spectrum should be a func- 1 acetic acid E O. Wuff 

turn of the prosthetic group, moreor less modified by the Isomers and derivatives of hexetone R. Weglcr and 
displacement of the H on the HO by the sugar Ab*orp- B Frank Arch Pharm 273, 408-14(1935).— In an 
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attempt to find an ideal substitute for camphor ns a heart 
stimulant— so far negative— certain dcri\s , notably re- 
duction products of hexetone, and also ammes were prepd 
Of more general interest is the manner of specific reduc- 
tion. Thus with I'd on animal charcoal only the double- 
bonded C in the nucleus was hydrogenated, leaving the 
CO group unaffected. Pt, on the other hand, reduces 
ihe CO group to on ale., and finally to a hydrocarbon with 
animal charcoal. This behavior, whereby Pt very fre- 
quently reduces more energetically or unsfiecrfically, was 
likewise ol«mcd m the case of Schiff bases of hexetone, 
which, although unaffected by Pd were, readily reduced 
with Pt. dl-lIextlpne-phfnylhyJra:otte-f>-3ulJontc acid, m 
2CS°, is split by 105c II, SO, info hcxeionc and PhNIINIIt 
Then-rhenylethjlamine compd yielded on treatment with 
tartaric acid 2 antipodes having —08 7* and «)? 37- 
8°. The satd ketone, obtained with I'dClj and animal 
charcoal, bn 00-8*, and possessed a typical menthol odor, 
as also the corresponding ale (obtained from the ketone 
by treatment with Pt and K in aq McOH). bn 152* 
The hydrogenated hexetone yielded with ethanolamine the 
Schtjf base bn_n 123", which, reduced with Pi! and animal 
charcoal, gave I-melh)l-3-isofirofiyl-/!-aminoeycIohexfne, 
bn 00°, a strong smelling amine, gives cryst salts with 
tartaric, quinic and campliorsulfonic acids, it may be 
split into its antipodes by recourse to diphenylsuccimc 
acid; a coramineJtke comfit , m the form of a bright 
yellow oil, b lt 230", on treatment with nicotinic actd-HCl 

w o r 

The conshtution of the methyllonones II Koster 
Ri tchstojf-Iiid. 10, 139(1035) — Ily the condensation of 
enrol with MeCOlIt and eye] nation of the mixt.of methyl- 
pseudoionone (V) and isomethylpscudoionone (VI) arises 
4 isomers: (I) o-methylionone, b» 123-6" (scmicarba- 
rone, m. 140*), (II) fJ-mctliyliononc, bi 133" (scmi- 
carbazone, m. 140*), (III) o-isomcthylionone, b» 121-2° 
(scmicarbazone,m.202*)(IV) 0-isomethyhonone,b* 124-6" 
(scmicarbazone, m 1S2®). Ill and VI arise by the con- 
densation of o-cy docitral With McCOEt and also as the 
chief products when the mixt. of V and VI are cyclizcd 
with H|POi. Ill and IV are valuable m perftimcry and 
known as Iraldrin Gamma and Jraldejn Della 

ll M. Burlagc 

Anhydrobismetbone (blthone). N. J. Toivoncn, 
Tauno FjSdcr and Armas Ileikcl. Sutmen Kemistilehti 
8B, 32-3(1035) (in German); cf. Suomen Kemistsleht* 
6A, 72(1933) — Heating of mclbone (diroelhylcyclo- 
hexadione) at 150-70° gives a condensation product, 
bitbone, having the structure 


< ClIj CO yv.ii, uu(i 

>-< >"■ in 

ciij.co x:h, co 

yCH, CO yCII, CMcj 

> n < on 

X CII, CO X CH — CO 

It is formed as a reddish y cllow sirup on the surface of an 
aq. alk. or slightly acid-NIf,Cl soln. of methone on fong 
nmting Metallic K added to methone In benzene gives 
* accp red K salt. Colorless crystals are formed from the 
sirup alter washing with ether or benzene. The product 
wrystd. from boding water m. 153-7"; the mixed m p. 
with methone w 148-50°. It is sol in ale., AcOH, ace- 
one ond Cl I Cl,; difficultly sol. in benzene, ether, water 
and pet r. ether. The slightly yellowish aq s ’ — 

deep violet color with FeCl,. Long boiling in 


CII« CMe. 


water gives 


^5 Ag " nd Cm E ave Ag 29.10,’ealcd . 29253 ; 

calcd - 10 85%. The self -condensation of &- 
aq ' snln hPPears to be general. E. E. J. 
c stl '-eoii d tnMtl o n of acetylacetone. Armas llcikel. 
***** KrmuttUhh 8B, 33-I(1135)(in German); cf. 


t preceding abstr. — Forty g CHjAcj, 40 ml. 2 N NaOH and 
200 ml. water were refluxed for 21 hrs. and then distd. 
The distillate sepd. into 2 layers, each contg. the conden- 
sation product. The lower aq. part was coned by re- 
newed distn., the dried oily portion distd. ond the resi- 
due remaining at 145* was crystd. from water. The rc- 
crystd. white needles, m 5S“, were sol in the common 
solvents, also petroleum , gave s yellow soln with alkalies 
and coned. IlrbOi The substance was easily brominated, 
* gave a pos i.icbcrman reaction end a violet color with 
aq FcClj The analysis was C 72 SO, II 7 61%, mol. 
wt lt>6 2 The properties check those of 3,5-dimcthyl- 
2-acety Iplienol E V Jukkola 

Optical rotation of methyloctylphenethylmethane. 
I' A Levenc and Stanton A Hams J Biol. Chtm. Ill, 
735-8(1915) — I’li(CH,),CHMeCH,MgBr and C.HnCHO 
gave Ph( CII,),CIIMe ClhCIKOH) CJhu b, 182-1°, d*‘ 

3 U 9131, ny 1 4152, |M)V -21 6S* This with anhyd 
HI and reduction with Haney’s catalyst gave rh(CIh)i - 
ClIMeCJIv, lh 141-5°, <1J» 1 0 S3KI, wtf 1.4832, [M] V* 

— 12 59® which, reduced with PtOj, gave C»7 /ii(C//»)i- 
CIIMtCJl „, b, 147", d*° 0 82G0, nV * I 4553, JMJtf 

- 5.27® From this the cycfohexyf group furnishes a much 

higher partial rotation than the iso-Pr group 

R C Elderfield 

The preparation of nitrobenzene with a maximum spe- 

4 ctfic resistance L Zepalova-Mikhailovn Traits Inst 
Pure Chrm Rra rents (U S S R ) No 14,49 57(1035).— 
Nitrobenzene (I) with n sp resistance (p) of about lO’* 
ohms per cc was desired for special purposes in television 
app A freshly distd sample of I having pliys consts 
os given in the literature had p - 4 21 X 10* ohms/cc 
at a potential of 1U.15 5 v , 2 23 X 10* (817 v ), and 9.74 
X ID’ (65 5 v ), before distn it had 7 13 X 10* (570 v.) 

, and 3 62 X 10 T (66 5 v ) After treatment with AhOi, 
drying over P,0» ond distn , it had I 86 X 10* (722 v ) 
and 1 27 X 10* (133 v.), after treatment with AgiO. 
drying over CaCl, ond distil., b 4 X 10* (570 v.) and 
1.75 X 10’ (133 v ); and tins last when rcdistd once 
more, C 50 X 10* (020 v.) and 4 3t X 10' (199 5 v.) 
When I was stcam-distd in the presence of N NaOH the 
sample of I obtained had p 10’ However, when C»1I,- 
(NOj)i is absent, tlic passage of on clcc current through 
0 I rapidly increased p At 18*. p varied from 2257 X 10’ 
(1358 3 v ) to 2.73 X 10* (00255 v.) When I was parti- 
ally frozen, the liquid portion had a higher p than the 
solid (1.15 X lO’andOSI X 10* at 1197 v.). On storing 
for more than 4 days, p fell to os low os 10 f . From I 
prepd. from Phil under mild conditions (30°, excess If»- 
SO« (08%), theoretical quantity UNO,) the numerous 
samples obtained by various methods ot purification were 
always unstable in that p decreased on storage. The use 
7 of different types of glass in the app for the prepn. did 
not solve the difficulty. 1 prepd from £-NO)C*II,NH- 
NH» in boiling AcOlJ, contg. AcONa cquiv to II, SO, 
formed by the addn of CuSO,, had p *■ 1 06 X 10* (81.7 
v ), 1 95 X 10* (473 v.) and 1.30 X 10* (1371 8 v.). 
The p of this product also decreased on standing. 

Lewis W. Butz 

Nitration. V. Nitration of monohalogenated denva- 
g lives of xylenes, rhuldco Sahay Varmi and K. S. Vcnkat 
Raman J Indian Chtm. Soc. 12, 540-1(1935); cf. 
C A 24, 5714 — The OjN denvs of the halogenatcd xy- 
lenes have been obtained in good yields by nitrating tlic 
rrsp. monohalogeiiatcd denv. in the presence of nitro- 
sulfomc acid inixt. (I) contg. about 50% of fuming IINO,. 
The addn. of 1 cc. of I to a cooled inixt. of 7 cc. of 4,3- 
ClMeC,H,Mc and 5 ee. of Ac,0, and refluxing of ilie nuxt. 
for 4 hrs gave a product which, when washed with 11,0 
9 and NaHCO, and extd with benzene, yielded 6.8 g of 
4,3,6-ClMe(NO,)C«HjMe, m. 42® after recrystn. from 
Lt,0. The miration of 5 cc. of 2,4-ClMcC,HiMe gave 
5.0 g. of 2,4,5-ClMc( NO,) C«H,Me, m. 78®, and 0.4 g 
of 3,4-ClMeC4HiCO,II, m. 200-2®. The following 
xylenes, 4-bromo-C-nitro-, m. 57®, and 4-iodo-G-nitro- 
m-xylene, m. 8C>®, and 2-bromo-5-mtro-, m 70®, and °- 
todo-5-mtro-/*-*>lcne. C.H.INO,, m. 83°, were sireilarTy 
obtained. C. R. Addmall 
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Preparation of o-,m - and p-hvdroxyphecoxyalky La mines ' 
Jean Dniey. Bull. soc. chtm. [6], 2. 1737-41(1935).— 

A soln of 23 g of Na in 350 cc of EtOH and 120 5 g 
of PhCHiCl was added to 110 g. of pyrocatechol (I) in 
250 cc of ale in a N atm , and the mixt. was refluxed in 
the presence of a current of N. The cold acidified soln. 
was filtered free from NaCI and, on standing overnight, 
formed 25 g of O-dibenzylpyrocaluhol (II). The filtered 
mother liquor was evapd. and extd with EtiO. The 2 
washed, dried and evapd ext. was distd free from I and 
gave SI g of 0-monaben:ytpyroca!t(kol (III) , bt, 173-4, dj* 

1 154, *V 1588, M R. 58.31 (theor. 58.20). Crystn. 
of the residue from ate. gave 30 g of II, m 62®. By heat- 
ing a mixt. of 20 g of II and 56 g of (CHjBr)i in 40 cc. 
of ale with 16 5 g of KOH in 140 cc of ale, added dtop- 
wtse over 1 hr and further heating until neutral, a mixt. 
was obtained which, on extn with Et,0, yielded 64% of 
0-benzyI-0-(P-bromneth}l)pyrocat'ch6l (IV), m 45-6®, b, , 3 
186-7®, and a residue contg bss(2-benzyloxyphenyl)tlycot 
ether, m 8S-9® A mixt. of 6.2 g. of IV with 3 mols. of 
MeiNH was heated m a sealed tube for 12 hrs at 115® and, 
on working up, yielded 4.35 g (80%) of l-benzyloxy-2- 
dimtlhylaminoeihoxybtnztnt, b» ♦ 153-6® , HCl soft, m 
142-4® Similar condensations with EtiN’II and McNHt 
gave the conespondmg dt-El denv , bo u 170-2®, and 
Me itrtv , b, , 152-5® (HCl salt, m 102-3*). These 
amines were almost quant, hydrolyzed by botlmz tor 2 4 
hrs with ale 6 N HCl to the corresponding o-hydroxy- 
phenoxyclhylamtne IICl salts di-Me, m 215 5-6-5°, di- 
Et, m. 162-3®, and Me, m 235-6°. A similar series of 
transformations was carried out starting with resorcinol 
and giving successively O-monobenzylresorcinol, bo 1 
180-5 , O-dtbenzylresornnol, m 73-4®, O-benzyl-O- 
(P-bromoeth\l)resorctnol, bo, 180-5®; O -benzyl -0-(f!- 

dimelh)Iamtnoelhyl)resorcinol , 1m , 166-9® ( HCl sail, m 5 
125-30°); and m-hydroxy(g-di methylaminoet hoxy) ben- 
zene The corresponding hydroqutnone senes was pro- 
duced m 1212®, dibenzyl, m 128-9°; 

benzyl -B-bromoelhyt, m 81 CM 5°; ( PkCHJJCJWCH ,),, 
m 172-2 5®, O-benzyl-O-(ff-dimethyhsmtnoelhyl), tn. 
171-2®, and p P-dimethylaminoethoxyphenol, m 174-6*. 

C. R. Addinalt 

^-Substituted ethylamines II Catalytic hydrogena- 
tion of oximes Otto Schales Ber. 68B, 1943-5(1935) , * 
cf. C A. 28, 149 1 .— In spite of the many studies which 
have been made of the question, there is as yet no known 
method for the smooth reduction of oximes to primary 
amines According to v. Braun, el ol , as confirmed by 
Winans and Adkins (C. A, 26, 969), the reduction of 
oximes proceeds according to the scheme RCH KOH ( + 
Hi) — RCH(.NH) ( + H t ) — RCH1XH1M); RCH: 
NH 4- RCH.NH, (- NH,) — RCH NCH.R (+ II,) — - 
(RCH,),NH(£) The intermediate aldimme of reac- 
tion (A), react mg with primary amme already formed, 
would explain the undesirable formation of secondary 
amme according to (£) The formation of secondary 
amme should therefore be hin dered or completely pre- 
vented if the aldimme is not allowed to accumulate at 
any point and the reaction is carried out m strongly acid 
medium. This was confirmed experimentally. If, in- 
stead of bringing the oxime in contact with the catalyst e 
before the reduction is begun, the oxime soln. is slowly 
dropped into the reduction chamber on the catalyst, the 
small amt. present in each drop is quantitatively reduced 
to the primary amme by the excess of catalyst before the 
next drop falls By dropping AcOH solus, of hydroxy- 
pbenylacetaldoximes into an AcOH-HiSO, suspension of 
the Adams I*t catalyst, 80-5% j lelds of the corresponding 
e-phenykthylatnines were obtained at 20* and “GO mm 
Two examples are given - the prepn. of p-MeOC.Il,- 9 
CHjCHiNHj, bit 136®, and of hotnopiperonyiamme, b,, 
148®. C. A. R 

Condensation of ^-brotnoacetophenone with l-o-amlno- 
phenyi-3 phenylthiocarbamide Kumud Bebari Pa that. 

J. Indian Chem Soc. 12, 463-5(1935).— The reaction 
mechanism suggested by Ghosh (C A. 25, 3001) to explain 
. the formation of well-defined condensation products from 
the action of J3zCH,Br (I) on o-H^JCtHJTHCSKHPh 


(H) is considered as improbable since the Br atom of I is 
always eliminated as HBr in condensation with a compd 
contg the NHCSNHR group and the final product is the 
HBr salt of a S-contg cyclic base. A repetition of G *s 
expt. m 95% AcOH gave a poor yield of a cryst. product 
(III), CiiHiiBrK,OS, m 223® (decompn ), acidic in 
MexCO-HiO soln to Congo red, liberating CO, on tntura 
tion with NallCO, and yielding a base (IV), C»Hi,NjOS, 
m 164°. Ill was obtained by condensation in ale. and, 
on treatment with pyridine, gave IV which may have the 
CII CH C.NH.CO.S 

constitution | || j . The elimination 

CH CH C NH CPh CH 

of PhhJH, during the condensation is explained by the 
formation of an intermediate with the structure 
CH CH C NH C(.NPh) S 

| || [ The non-elimmatton of 

CH CH C . NH . CPh CH. 

allylamute in the condensation of I with o-H,NC.H,- 
NIICSNHCaHi (V) is attributed to the reaction of V m 
the isomeric form «-H,NC«H,N C(SH)NIIC»!!i in which 
the alljlamino group is attached to the ring by a single 
bond and in which form no hydrolysis takes place 

C. R. Addinall 

The behavior of benzylamine tartrate in acetic acid 
F. Darmois and I Pcyehes Bull soc chim [5), 2, 
1656-68(1935). — The optical rotation of benzylamine 
tartrate and of d-tartaric acid have been detd in AcOH 
solas between 1 and 0 001 M. The yellow, green and 
blue lines of Hg were used. Between I and 0 01 M the 
rotation conformed to the law la]* - 2 + 5-25 - 
concn ) For lower conens , however, the observed values 
fell too low. Theoretical considerations showed that re- 
action with AcOH to liberate tartanc acid could not ac- 
count for all of the difference between observed and ealed 
values, since addn of tartanc and to more coned, solas 
did not make the necessary reduction of a. The authors 
conclude that there is formation of amide between AcOH 
and benzylamine, liberating H,0 which solvates the ions. 
In evidence they found that addn. of 11,0 in small amts 
produced the same effect, and that no such phenomenon 
could be observed with tetramethylamine tartrate. 

R. Baltzly 

The chromium compounds of salicylic acid azo dyes and 
of 0-methoxybenzoic acid Kurt Brass and Walter Wit* 
teuberger. Ber. 68B, 1905-12(1935) — Preliminary expts. 
with the azo dye (I) obtained from m-0,NC,H«NIIi and 
salicylic acid showed that either cbromation after dyeing 
( Nachchromierung ) or dyeing on wool previously mor- 
danted with Cr salts improves the fastness of the dye to 
the same extent, and that in both processes bichromate 
can be completely replaced by chromic salts In passing 
from the technical processes, or from the system fiber- 
dye, to the dye (I) itself, however.it was found that Cr can- 
not be introduced into I with KiCrjOi alone without a 
reducing agent tko being present, but it can be introduced 
with chromic salts After the necessary conditions had 
been established the Cr compd. of I was prepd withchrome 
alum (1 atom Cr per mol salicylic acid), the pure dye 
acid in the theoretical amt of NaOH being added hot to 
the chrome alum. The red Cr compd is composed of 2 
mols. dye + 1 atom Cr + 2 mols H«0, and its compn 
does not alter at 70-130®. Cr compds of similar compn 
were obtained from the corresponding dyes obtained from 
PhNII, (d>e II) and o-toluidmc (dye HI) while that of 
the benzidine dye (IV) contained only 1 mol dye per atom 
of Cr The Cr can be removed with boiling AcOH, the 
unchanged dye acid being recovered in very good yield. 
In the prtpn of the Cr compd of II the course of the in- 
troduction of the Cr into the yellow dye acid and its de- 
pendence on the temp and tune were followed After 

20 min at room temp the brown product contained hardly 

2% Cr, but at the boding temp there was rapidly formed 
a crimson labile precursor with almost 14% Cr, after 
1 hr. the ppt. contained 9 57% Cr, but the formation of 
the light red Cr compd (9 14% Cr) of the dye was com- 
plete only alter 3 hrs The Cr compd. of I, which beyms 
to decompose at 200®, lost the calcd.amt. of HiO (5 47%) 
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w 4 Jim. at IVO* or in 13 hrs. in vacuo when gradually 1 
heated to this temp., but the C content of the dehydrated 
Cr late was 1-1.5% low, indicating that dehydration can- 
not be effected without partial dccompn. Attempts to 
replace the 2 mols. HiO by 2 mols. Nil, resulted in the 
addn, of 2 mols. NHi (to the Cr ccmipds. of I and II), 
which were very firmly held; neither with dd nor with 
coned hot JIC1 could the products he so broken down that 
all the NHi passed into the filtrate and the NH,.free Cr 2 
compds. remained unchanged. This shows that the Cr 
compds. can only he complex compds of coflrdinately 
fl-valent Cr (8-valctit in the NH, compds.) of the general 
type 

ITiO !!>0 



Morgan and Smith (C. A 19, 210) assigned an entirely 
different structure (that of a dichromi-m-mtrohenzenc- 
ozosalu ylat e with 2 atoms Cr ( 10 8%) to 3 mols dye 
and no 11,0) to the Cr compd or I, hut in a careful 
repetition of their work it was found that the crude prod- 
uct contained fi 0% Cr and that, while exhaustive extn 
with benzene removed unchanged I, the residue contained 
only 8 1% Cr, corresponding to the formula given aliove * 
Some expts. were also made to det the role which the 2 
functional groups of the salicylic acid play in the building 
up of the complex AH attempts to methylate the Cr 
compd of I with Mr, SO, or to ethylate it with IJtllr were 
unsuccessful, as was the attempt to obtain the methylated 
dye by coupling o-McOC«If,CO,H with diazotized m- 
OjNC,H,NH„ Neither coutd chrnmisalicylic acid 
O CO C,U, O C rOC,H,CO,H 2H,0 (Fiarb.cn, C /I 9. 4 

2819, gives 3 H»0), be methylated, nsit is decomposed by 
CIl,N,, but o-MeOC,H t COiII gave with chrome alum a 
«>mPd, corresponding in compn. to the formula IlOCr- 
(OiCC,H,O.Me), 11,0. Similar structures might be as- 
cribed to the Cr compds. of the dyes of type I, but this 
is not in harmony with their difficult soly. in alkali 
Moreover, it Ins not been detd. whether such dyes react 
in the same way as o-MeOC.H.CO,II with chromic salts, 6 
Th „ e ‘"(“ligation ” being continued. C. A. R. 

5,5-Diphenylbarbiturie acid, 5-phenyI-5-c?dohexyl- 
oirblturle # c‘ d and 5-phenyI-5-cyeIohexenylbarbfturIc acid, 
if. J. Morsman. Ifelv. Chin. Acta 18, 1254-0-1(1035), 
cf. C. A. 29, 6822'.— Ph,C(COCI), (I), treated with NHi. 

^^(CONIf,), (n), tii. 243-1*. II, treated with 
n. v,V’ * avc 15,5-rliphenyllnrbiturK acid (III), m. 298- 
V * rea,fd Wllh CHiN*. gave l,3-dimethyl.5,5-di- , 
paenylbarbitunc acid (IV), m. 200-7*. IV was also 7 
obtained from I and (McNII),CO. riiCIt(CONHs)s, 
w '‘i (COCI),, gave fi-plicnylbarlnturic acid, in. 

• rbCIKCOjMc),. treated with C.H.Ilr and 
KOnt, gave rhC,H,C(CO,Me). (V), m. 79-80* V on 
I'hC,H , CH(CO,I!) (VI), m. 123-3 5*. 

1 , * s? i ' COiH)» could not l>c isolated as an mtcrmcdi- 
c. ’ ,’ rf . a,fd w,t, > NHi, gave I'hC,H.CIICONH,. m. 
tftJ” i s V *• hca,fd m a sealed tube with NaOCt and urea o 
.vJ , hrs - “t 105-8* and aubscrjuently acidified, gave 
pneny tcycifthexen y Ibarbit uric acid (VII), m 209-10*. 
s'uUl. Ct ™ ,lh *’* ond H. gavePhC 4 II„C(CO,Me),,in. 

1 • V H Stave pbenylcyclohexylbarbhiiric add, nr, 

, . Julius White 

compounds. V. Reaction be- 
, ,lkjl es,ers of f’-tolueneaulfonlc acid and 
it/ioS* k ‘‘"o Mine J. C hem. Soc. Japan 56, 1112- 
70 10*. — The reaction between 9 
ceediai’^ui- .ik? " ?. nd . KOMgX (II) pro- 


■v.i v ~ OU4-USA, K-oUiK’ 

S0,1 ‘ Mb + IH * »' ‘Scaled by Gil- 
1(M0" 8 m 1 C ' 1 ' = 2 . 31E0). for tl„ yl.ld o| HI rcaclic 
order to «ti„ VL dj,,d< ofJ tlom the reaction sj stem m 
to allow the reaction to proceed to the right. If 


the reaction proceeded in 2 steps, only 0 5 of the ester 
would change to III ond the yield of III should not be over 
60% (R is an alkyl or aryl group). The products of the 
reaction between l’h,CIIOMgIlr and f»-MeCi1I,SO,Ht 
ore Ttllr. (C,HrSO,),Mg, (ClH'h,), (IV) and I‘h,CO (V). 
IV and V arc not direct reaction products hut they may 
be derived from the thermal elecom pn. o! benzohydrol 
during the distn K. Kitsuta 

Mineral-oil sulfonic adds. V. Reactions of the min- 
eral oil sulfonic adds wfth aromatic amines. Joroslaw 
Sereda, K. Macura and A Udrycki. Ber. 68B, 1033-0 
(1035) ; cf. C A 29, 7057*.— It had been found that heat- 
ing the pure mineral oil sulfonic acids with PhNIf, gave, 
instead of the I’hNHt salt or anilide, sulfamlic acid (I), 
along with a hydrocarbon , as chief product: RhOiII + 
I'll N II, - n,NC.II,SO,H + RH. A more thorough 
study lias been made of this reaction, in which the SOiH 
gToup migrates from 1 compd to another. The forma- 
tion of I might be due to the splitting of! of SO,H or to 
the presence of II, SO, or its esters. To eliminate these 
possibilities the mineral oil sulfonic acids were set free 
from tlieir Na salts with IIjSO, free IIC1 and the purified 
Na sulfonates wire heated a long time with water. The 
solas of the scpil sulfonic acids contained no SO, ions, 
even after boiling with alkali, but the acids still reacted 
with I’hNH, to form I anil hydrocarbons PliNlI, H,SO, 
was isolated from the mut when the reaction was carried 
out at ICO* and I when it was carried out above ICO* As 
no IltSO, or its esters were present, the I’liNHi H,SO, can 
bate been lormtd only secondarily through the aid of 
water, always present in tin. hydrophilic mineral oil sul- 
fonic acids This is possible only on the assumption that 
there is first fonnid IliNHSOtll which at higher temps, 
rearranges into I while lit at mg with water breaks it 
down into PhNIf, and If, SO, Ihc reaction followed the 

same course with o- and p-tohmhne The former gave 
3,4-Mc(H|N)C«t!iS0iH, whereas the 6-toltiidme docs not 
split off the SO,!! group from the sulfonic acids even on 
long boding reaction sets in only at 220-30* under pres- 
sure The formation of amine sulfates is a proof, as yet 
indirect, that the reaction proireds through the arylsulf- 
ainimc acids The Isolation of PhNff,.IfjSO, as on inter- 
mediate product in the reaction leading finally to I is also 
an Indirect confirmation of the view that the com. baking 
process (Backproxen) of prepg. I from PhNHt.HtSO, also 
proceeds through PbNIISOiII, although the presence of 
the latter has not as yet been detected in tins process. 
Attempts to isolate the arylsulfamlnlc acids In the reaction 
between mineral oil sulfonic acids and amines have like- 
wise thus far been without success. When dry p-toluidine 
was heated with the absolutely nnhyd. sulfonic acids at 
220-30", 5,2-Me(HiN)C<II|SO|H was obtained, whence 
it is to be assumed that when the p-position to the NIIj 
group is occupied, the SO,II group is directed to the o- 
position. The evolution of Nil, was repeatedly observed 
when the sulfonic acids-aminc unction products were dis- 
solved In alkalies, and in the expts. with P-toIutdme 
(NH,),SO,and Ph,NH were Isolated Study of Individual 
groups of the mineral oil sulfonic adds showed that aro- 
matic amines split out the SO,H group only from the oil- 
sol 0- ond 8-acids. All the acids, however, split off the 
SO,II group when boiled with 20% IIC1 C. A. R. 

Acyl derivatives of o-amlnopheno! C C. Sparks and 
R. 1J. Nelson. Proc Indiana Acad. Set 44, 132—1 
(1P3I) — Acylation of o -hydroct n na mylatntno phenol (I) 
with CICOjMc yields a diacyl compd (II), in. b0 8-01.6°. 
Acylation of o-hyilroxymrlhyl carbamlate with hydroctn- 
namyl chloride gives a diacyl compd identical with II, 
indicating that a rearrangement occurs during acyla- 
tion. S3pon. of II gives I, m. 130 5-1*. Similarly 
o-tsoralerylaminophcnol (III), ocyiated with CfCO,Me, 
gives a diacyl comfit. (IV),m.CS 9°, also readily obtained 
by neyhuon of o-hydroxymelhyl earbonilate. Sapon. of IV 
gives III. W, J, I'eterson 

Condensation of alcohols with aromatic hydrocarbons in 
the presence of anhydrous aluminum chloride. II. Con- 
densation of secondary alcohols with benzene and tolu- 
ene. I. Tzukervamk and K. Tokareva. J. Gen Chem 
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(U S S R ) 5, 704-6(1035), cl. C A . 29, 4746* -Con- 1 
dcnsalion of UcCHOH (1) and EtCH(OH)Me (II) with 
C,H( and PhMe by the method previously described gave 
up to 70% of alkylated hydrocarbon* An excess of AlCIi 
results in the formation of some dialkyl derivs PhMe 
gave only p -substituted derivs A tnixt of 30 g I, 160 
cc C,H« and 43 g AlCIj g3ve 35 g of a fraction, b. 147- 
200°, consisting of cumene, b 150-1*. djj 0 8736, 

I 4916, and C«H,(CHMe,)i, b 205-10®. p-Cymene, b. _ 
173-5®, d*J 0.8597, ntf 1 4948, was obtained in 35 g * 
yield from 30 g I.lQOcc PhMe and 43 g. A1CI,. PhCll- 
I tMe, b 182-5®, djj 0 8025, «’„• 1 487, resulted from 20 
g n. 100 cc C.H, and 30 g. AlCIi MeCJf.CHEtMe, b 
193-7®, djj 0 8011, «V 1 4903, was obtained from 20 g 
XI, 100 cc. PhMe and 25 g AICI, Chas. Blanc 

New method of alkylation of phenols I. Tzukervanik 
and Z Nazarova J. Gen Chem (U. S S R ) 5, 707-70 
(1935), cf preceding abstr — The method of alkylation 3 
of aromatic hydrocarbons in the ring by condensation 
with secondary and tertiary ales, in the presence of AlCIi 
was applied to the alkylation of phenols The condensa- 
tion of MejCOII and Me,C(OH)Et with PhOII proceeds 
analogously to that with C,lf« and PhMe, giving 63-70% 
of alkyl phenols. As by-products there are obtained alkyl- 
ated hydrocarbons (PhCMe, and MeC,H,CEtMe,) 
formed evidently as secondary products of the reaction 
of alkyl phenols with the excess of AICI, Thecondcnsa- 4 
tion of secondary ales (Me.CHOH and EtCJI(OH)Mc) 
with phOH produced only msignificant amts of alkyl 
phenols The chief products of condensation were simple 
esters of alkylated phenols. C,II,C,U,OC,Hi and C,II,- 
Cdl.OC.ll, Similar results were obtained by Dams 
and Bathrock by condensation of secondary ales 
with phenols in the presence of ZnCl, In general, 
the mechanism of the condensation of secondary and ter- 5 
tiary ales with phenols is different The secondary ales 
in distinction from tertiary ales do not give considerable 
amts of olefins and alkyl halides The condensation 
proceeds evidently according to the scheme ROH + 
A1CI, — AlCl.(OR) + HCI, PhOH + 2AlCI,(OR) — 
KC«H,OR + 2 MCI, OH This is confirmed by the normal 

reaction of condensation of Me,CH0lI with arnsole, giv- 
ing 70% of a mist, of o-'and p-isopropylamsole. A roixt. 
of 22 g Me,C(OH)Lt, 23 g. PhOH and 40 cc of petr. 6 
ether was treated with 25 g A1C1, on a water bath for 3-4 
hrs The reaction miit was decompd. with ice and 
extd with Et,0 The Et,0 exln was treated with 10% 
NaOH, giving 70% of HOC«II,CEtMe«, m. 91 5-2®. 

I rom the nonphenolic fraction was isolated PhCEtMe,, 
b 183°. Condensation of 22 g Me.COH, 20 g PhOH in 
5ft cc of petr ether with 20 g AIC1, gave 34 g (75 5%) 
of HOCtll.CMe,, m 99®. With Increased addn. of A1C1, 
in the reaction, the formation of alkylated hydrocarbons 7 
increases Of these PhCMe,, b 1C5-7®, and C»H«- 
(CMe,)i. m 78°, were isolated The condensation of 27 
g umsolc, 15 g. Me,CHOH and 33 g AlCIi produced a 
little HOCtHiCIIMe,, b 213-25", and 25 g. of amixt of 
o-MeOC,H,CllMe,, b. 19S-200®, and p-MeOC.Il,- 
ClIMej, b 212-15®, and MeOC.H,(CHMe,), t b 220-3*. 

Chas Blanc 

Methylene pyrocateehol Marcel Mottier Arch, sc t. a 
phys nat 17, 289-91(1935) —A 20% yield of melhylent- 
pyrocalechal \* obtained by heating a suspension of 55 g 
pyrocateehol in 200 cc of H.O, 40 g KOH,140g CII,CI, 
and 125 cc EtOH in an autoclave at 120® for 24 hrs 
bn 57*. djj 1 185, ntf 1 53SC7. W J Pclerson 

2,6-Dibenzoylhjdroqumone Otto Dischendorfer and 
August Vcrdino llonalsh 66, 255-84(1035) : cf Doer- 
ner, Bet. 12, 661(1879); Ann. 210. 234(1881); Bogert 
and Howells, C A . 24, 1630 —While the compd has 9 
not actually been synthesized, the evidence is definitely 
in favor of the fact that the compd from m-CJI.(OBz), 
and BzCl with AICI, is 2 fi-dibenzoylhydroqutnane (I) and 
not the 2,5-isomer I. m 210°, results in 12% yield. 
dial elate, m 146® (72% yield); di benzole, m 146®, 
Br Jens , yellow, m 140-1®. I with alk Me,SO, gives 
a nuyna-ift ether (2-hydroxy^*ncUu>xy-lJ-dtbensoylben- 
zrm), light yellow, m JOI* (Ac deni , m 135*) Oxula- 


tion of I gives 2,G-dibenzoylqutnone, orange-yellow, m 
162®. Ph,CO and BzCl with AICI, at 200-20° give a 
poor yield of 1,3-dibensoylbentene (II), m 300® (with a 
very small amt. of 1,3, 6-C,H,Br,, m 118°) Isophthihc 
acid (III) was transformed into the 5-NO, denv , the 
acid chloride of which yields with C,II« and AICI, the 
S-UOt denv of II, m 130* (75% yield, ba«ed on III); 
MeONa giies 3,5,3' ,5'-ietrabenioy!azoxybcnze*e, bright 
red, m 202® and 210® (liquid crystals) SnCI, and I1C1- 
AcOH give 89% of the S-Nllt denv (IV) of II, yellow, 
m. 129-30*. soly in hoding H t O about 1 0000; IICI 
salt, m. 185®; sulfate, benzyhdene denv (V), pale yellow, 
m 124* (92% yield), Ac dent , m 147°, Bz dent , 
m 152 3®; 2,4,G-tn-Br dent , m 235® (81% yield) 
(Ac denv , m. 216°) Nitration of V in coned IfrSO, 
gives 31 % of the 2,4(dt 4,6) -dt -NO, denv of IV, orange- 
yellow, m, 107°. IV through the diaro reaction yields 
the 5-1IO dmr. (VI) of II, m. J35®; Ac denv ,m. 138-9°. 
2,4,G-ln-Br dertr , m 216*. Oxidation of e-crcsotie acid 
with K,S,Ot yields 3, 2.5-Me(On),CJ 1,00,11 (dtacelaU, 
m 150°); VI giies 2,6-dibenzoytquinonc, m. 164°. 2,5- 
HO(MeO)C,H,Bz and PhCH(0H)Bz with 75% I WO, 
give 27% of 4-wethoxy-G benzoyl-1 ,2-diphenylcoumarone 
(VII) , m J55®, and about 10 6% of 2-hydroxyS-methoxy - 
4(or G)-deSy!benzophenane, m, 2J2* (Ac denv , m 168°) 
CrO, in AcOH oxidizes VII to 2-benzoyloxy-5-methoxy-l A- 
dibenzoylbtnztnt, m 121° (75% yield); hydrolysis give* 
the 2-1IO denv, yellow, m 101®, identical with the 
mono-Me ether of Doeliner"* compd (t e , I). 

C J West 

Certain bases derived from pyrcgallol ethers Mmt 
Y. de Lcstrangc Dull soe chin 161,2,1078-84(1935) — 
I'yrogallol reacted with El, SO, and NaOII to give the 
4 possible mono- and di-Ft ethers which were sepd by 
vacuum distn and identified largely by color reactions 
(in comparison with resorcinol and pryocat cchol) The 1.2- 
di-Et ether (I) b„ 120°; the 1,3-di-Et ether (II) ra.90\ 
The J-Pt ether (III) m 95 5* and its diacetate m 75 . 
The 2-Et ether (IV) m. 102® and its diacetate m 77*. 
These and the corresponding Me ethers or their actlates 
reacted with glycerol dichlorohydnn and alkali to give 
benzodioxan derivs or linear ether* The following were 
prepd : 2(and 3)-Hydroxymethyl-8-ineihoxybenzodioian, 
from the Me analog of III. The compds were not sepd , 
they b l( 193* 2(and 3) -Chloromelhyl-8-methoxy benzo- 
dioxan, bi» 167°. 2(and 3)-DicthylaminomethyI-8- 
roethoxy benzodioxan, b.» 172-5®. 2(and 3)-Hydroxy- 
methyl-8-etboxybenzodioxan, b„ 190-3® 2(acd 3)- 
Chloromethyl 8-clhoxybcnzodioxan, bn 173®. 2(and 3)- 
Diethylaminomelhvl -8 -ethoxy benzodioxan, bi» 188-90. 
I yielded C,H,(brt),OCH,ClI Cl I, O, b,, 172®, which 

reacted with NIIEt, to form 2^J-(EtO),CJfiOCIf,CIl* 
(OH)CH.NH, bi, 198°. IICI salt, m 78-80*. n 
yield* analogous compds ; the oxide bi, 172°, and the 
base b,t 193®. II was also treated with ClCII,ClI»NEt, 
to form 2 -diet liyiaminoct hoxy-1, 3-d icfhoxybenzeoe; IICI 
salt, m 134-5®. 1 with CIClI.CH.NEt, gave 3-diethyl- 
nminoethoxy-1 ,2-diethoxybenzcnc, hi, 180*1 HCI salt, 
m 112-13* R. Baltzly 

Contact changes of safrole Yasiui Fujita J Chem. 
Sac Japan 56, 1205-0(1935) —Passing safrole (I) with 
water through a Cu tube cootg active C at 450-600 
gives the following products' I — ► isosafrole (II), II 
pyrocateehol, 4 -propyl pyrocateehol and creosol Or I-* 
ethyl pyrocateehol methylene ether — ► p-ctbylphenol For 
obtaining II from I, use of CaO or other alkalies give* better 
results than active C. K Kitruta 

Contact changes of camphor Yasuji Tujita J ■ 
Chem Soe Japan 56, 1210-12(1935) —Passing camphor 
with water through a Cu tube contg active C at 480-500 

gave rarvenone (I) Subsequent changes are* I - r 
— 11,0 

carvarrol — o-crexol Or I — p-cymenc — cumene 

K. Kitsuta 

The molecular constitution of qumhydrone. J. Pa'**~ 
dos and O R Poz Annies see espah Jls quim 33. 
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627-12(1935). cf C. A. 26, 4517.— Further work by 
magnetochem methods shows that the constitution of 
6.benzoquiiihytlione does not correspond to the hypothesis 
of free radicals, but to the classical hypothesis of additive 
combination of qumone and by droqumone. E. M S 
Ucsaturated chromophores II. The effect of the 
ketonnyl Chain on the color of the metal salts of hydroxy- 
nnyl ketones 1- Salts of disahcylalacetcne. Angelo 
Mangim. Cars chim i/cf. 65, 474-hC(1935) ; cf C A 
29, 65S2*. — A review of the literature shows that in spite 
of some knowledge of the behavior of unsatd ketones 
toward acids and their halocliromism, there ha\c been 
no systematic researches on the bathochrormc effect of 
the salification of unsatd. 110 ketones other than the work 
of Vorlinder (C A. 19, 1413); Pfeiffer, {Org MoUkul- 
rrrbindungtn, Stuttgart 1927, p 91, C A 21, 3G25) 
The past work indicates that the greater the no of \in>l 
groups the more intense is the color of compds of \m>l 
ketones (salts, acids, metal salts) Tor this renson it was 
of interest to study the bathoehronuc effect produced by 
salification of the OH of unsatd phenolic ketones, to 
what extent this bathockrontiwn, 1 e , the true halo- 
cbromism of Vorlinder, is presen ed, whether the nature 
of the substituent cation of the hydroxyl II influences the 
effect, anil if it is possible to obtain 2 forms of salts, a 
colored salt and a colorless salt The present work deals 
with disahcylalacetone (1), and shows that salification 
gives 2 senes of salts (1) yellow salts, corresponding to 
the color of I and its ethers, and (2) red salts, like the 
Na salts of analagous unsatd phenolic ketones, i e , like 
the halochromes —CO HX The stability of the 2 forms 
depends on the particular cation, e g , some salts which 
ppt m red forms change to stable yellow forms, indicating 
that the red form is stable only in the case of certain 
cations The red forms are stable in the case of cations 
with pronounced metallic character, c g , alkalies, oik 
earths, Pb, Cd, NH»-Cu, etc , whereas with most other 
metals the initial red forms change to the yellow forms, 
eg , with Co, Ni and with still weaker cations, c g , Al, 
Cr, feme Fe, etc , the original ppts arc yellow These 
red and yellow forms probably have some i<omcnc rela- 
tl0 ?'.? nd raay k e Consi( * crC( l analogous to "Addukt A" 
and ' Addukt B” of Vorlinder (fee at ) In this case 
the red and yellow salts would correspond to the activa- 
tion or the non-activation of the unsatd chromophores in 
the salified HO ketone mols , vo that the red forms corre- 
spond to the halochrome "Addukt A" compds and the 
yellow forms to the colorless "Addukt B” compds The 
constitutions of the 2 forms are represented thus. 


and Telser, C. A. 3, 61) and an excess of metal salt, of 
from I m benzine and moist metal hydroxide. Three 
types were obtained: (1) ppts. stable m the red form. 
(2) ppts stable in the yellow form, and (3) red ppts. not 
stable in this form The change m group (3) does not 
depend on hydrolysis or on a change in the degree o‘ 
hydration All salts are scry stable in air, but with dil. 
acids they decompose with formation of I, while decompn- 
hot leads to formation of the halochromes and thence to 
( closing of the nucleus 
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5.' ^ rst corresponds to complex internal salts of the 
“ nd t0 the probable structure of 
5'° lotudes.” These structures conform to the 
eveiopment of a dipole ketovinyl chain, thus: — CH 

CHCO:CHCH— — — CH — CH — C. CH — CH — . The 

Jhofe?^ tS are . complex, and this interpretation, 
sails wJri harmony with exptl results, is tentative. The 
P«Pd from the ale. Ni salt of I (cf. Decker 


The action of alkalies and Nil, OH is complicated; these 
do not decompose the salts completely when cold. With 
respect to optical behavior, the yellow salts show the 
same absorption, regardless of the nature of the cation 
and of the solvent, absorption is complete up to 570 p 
The red salts also show identical spectra, which arc prac- 
tically independent of the metal and the solvent; the}” 
absorb Completely up to 500 n, a little less in green-yelloW 

4 than do the yellow salts The absorption of I in various 
solvents is the same as that of the yellow salts, that of 
solns of I in acids the same as that of the red salts. Prob- 
ably therefore I, its acid derivs and its red and yellow 
salts, have the same constitution or are related isomcrically 
With the exception of the Ag salt, all salts contain H,0 
of crystn (dependent perhaps on the cofirdinate tmsatn 
of the ketodiv inyl chain) , and the dehydration curves and 

5 the high temps of completion (ISO-200 0 ) indicate that at 
least some of the 11,0 mols. arc bound coOrdmativ ely t*> 
the complexes There seems to be no relation between 
the HjO of crystn and the colors, as with the already 
known Na salt (cf. Orient, Pharm Post 36, 101; Fabrny'. 
German pat 110,521). Group (1) — Mg salt, C,jH„0/- 
Mg 411,0, dark pomegranate-red, dehydrated at 210* to 
the anfcyd salt, chocolate color; its cold C*IItN so!n« 
give when boiled o violet-red ppt and yellow mother 

6 liquor Ca salt, CulIuO-Ca 6IliO (II), intense carmine- 
red with metallic reflection, anhyd. salt, maroon. S' 
salt, Cnll.-OjSr 7H s O (III), wine-red; anhyd salt. 
maroon Ba salt, Ci,Hi-0,Ba 511,0 (IV), scarlet with 
golden reflection, anhyd. salt, wine-red. C«H»N solns 
of II, III and IV are violet-red, but turn yellow, perhaps 
because of cliromoisomensm. Cd salt , CuHtiOiCd 2H*0. 
red, onAyi sail, maroon. Pb salt, C]jH u O,Pb 2H-0. 
carmine, when pptd. from basic Pb acetate it is violet- 
red Ammoniacal c upric salt, C»Hi,0,Cu 5H,0 NHi> 
carmine, decomposes nt 90-100°. Ag salt, C„HuO^Agi, 
gray -black with golden yellow reflection L\ salt, from 
very coned, solns , purple-red. Rb salt, from very coned 
solns , purple-red NH, salt, from I in NH t OH and 
NH,C1, bnght red. Thallovs salt, maroon -black, with 
lustrous reddish green reflection. Group (2). — Cupn ' 
salt, CuHuOjCu 11,0, silky yellow; anhyd salt, greenish 

8 yellow Zn salt, C„H»0,Zn 2H t O, chrome-yellow; 
anhyd raff, greenish yellow. .Urrniric salt, CiiH[,0,Hg.- 
H,0, gTeemsh yellow, anhyd. salt, olive color. Feme 
salt, (CnHi,Oj),Fc, CH-O, dirty yellow; anhyd. salt, 
dark maroon Al salt, (Ci7H u O,)»Al, GHjO, yellow; 
anhyd salt, yellowish green Be salt, yellow. Cr salt, 
yellow Group (3) — bfn salt, CnHuOjMn H,0, liver- 
red when moist, greenish yellow or brown when dry; 
anhyd. salt, maroon-yellow. Ferrous salt, Ci 7 HuO,Fe - 

9 3H,0, bnlliant dark red when pptd , but turns maroon- 

y ellow, and when dry is dirty > ellow ; anhyd. sett, maroon 
A’i salt, CnlluOjNi 3H,0, bnght scarlet when pptd., but 
turns yellow, and when dry is intense yellow; anhyd 
salt, greenish maroon. Co salt, C„H ls OiCo 2H,O f dark 
red when pptd , brick -orange when dry, remains red when 
kept in water; its C t H»N solns. are red. Mercurous salt, 
CuHjjOjHg, 6H.O, dark red when pptd , maroon when 
drv , or hvd salt. C. C Davis 
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Preparation of a cetoanthranll derivatives Mosulce 
Hayasbi, Ikao Aforifcawa and Ihrocbiks Ntmtlawa. 
J. Chem Soc Japan 56, 1102-5(1935) -O-MetbyJ-2- 
anthraml and its 2,3-isomer, 5-metbyl-2-acetoanthrar.il 
and 4-metbyl 2-acetoanthraml arc prepd. K. Kitsuta 

Condensation of acetoanthrawl derivatives with ben- 
zene Mosulce Hayashi, Hirochika Namikawa and Ikuo 
Morikawa J Chrm Soc. Japan 56, 1100-11(1935) - — 
Condensation of acctoanthrawl and C«Hr with AlClj gives 

2- ammodiphenyl ketotie, m 109-10°, and 2-pbenyUraino- 
diphenylfcetone, m 1215-2°, 3 methyl -2 acetoanthraml, 
in a similar manner, gives a small amt of 2-phenylammo- 

3- methyldipbenyl ketone, m 123-3 5°; 5-methyl 2-aceto- 

anthraml gives 2-ammo-5-methyldiphenyl ketone, m 64- 
4 5°, and 2-phenyIammo-5-metfcyidiphenyl ketone, m. 
163 5° K. Kitsuta 

New synthesis of ephednne derivatives V Bruckner 
and A Kr5mli Arch Pharm 27 3, 372 84(1935) — 
In a former communication (C A 29, 5825') it is shown 
that from the ^-mtrosites of methyl isoetigenol and -iso- 
safrole the acetates of a-(3,4-dimetho*yphenyl)-0-iutro- 
propanol (1) and a-(3,4 methylenedionyphenyl) -0-mtro- 
propanol (II), resp , can be prepd. in good yield. Both 
mtro compds can be electrolytically reduced to the corre- 
sponding hydrozyjnmine denvs ,RCH(OAc)CH(NHOH)- 
Me (III and IV). These bases are stable only in the form 
of their salts (i c , hydrochlorides), since, when liberated 
therefrom, an alkyl migration immediately occurs from 
O to N, thus leading to the alkali-sol , very well crysfg 
W-Ac denvs , RCH(OH)CH|N(OH)Ac]Me (V and VI) 
On treatment with dll HCl, h owe ter, the alkyl migration 
occurs in the opposite direction, in other words, the I1C1 
salts of the O-acetylatrd bases (III and IV) are again 
recovered Since the prepn of the hydroxylamine bases 
(V and VI) can be effected in good yield, the authors have 
undertaken, by the aid of Bamberger's reaction — involving 
interaction of hydroxylamine bases with aldehydes— to 
prep through the nitrones various ephednne denvs. by 
further reduction of the former. In the last 2 phases of 
the synthesis the procedure of Nagai and Kanao (C. A. 
23, 3689) was followed In order to do this »t is above 
all necessary in reducing the NOi compds {I and II) to 
isolate the hydroxylamine denvs as ft - Ac compds If 
the formation of nitrones is desired the Ac group must 
first migrate from N to O Furthermore, it should be 
noted that only the Jree hydroxylamine bases, not their 
salts, are able to react with aldehydes The problem 
then to prep nitrones from the reduction products (V 
and VI) was nevertheless practically solved in 1 phase, 
since the alkyl migration from O to N is apparently not 
immediate E g , on treating the acetoxyhydroxylamine 
compds (ID and IV) in coned aq sol ns. with an aldehyde 
and thereupon liberating the hydroxylamine bases by 
addn of Ka t CO,, nitrone formation follows immediately. 
Naturally, in the case of many aldehydes the rapidity of 
nitrone formation cannot reach the rapidity of the alkyl 
migration hoot O to IV, so that rrr retch, by no means 
infrequent, cases, the reaction product consists pre- 
dominantly of the original A’-acetylhydrorylamme comfd 
(V, resp , VI). In accordance with the above-described 
principle there have been prepd from the 2 hydroxyl- 
amine compds. (V and VI) the corresponding methylene-, 
benzyhdene-, m-rntrobenzylidene-, salicylidene-, v era- 
try li dene- and piperonylidene nitrones Dunng these 
expts it developed that the adherence of the a- Ac group is 
markedly influenced on the one hand by substituents of 
the a -ary] group, on the other hand by the character of 
the radical in combination with the nitrone ring It was 
observed among other things that as a rule the adherence 
of the Ac group in methylisoeugeno! denvs is much less 
than in the corresponding isosafrole denvs ; certain sub- 
stituents of the nitrone ring weaken the esl er union in such 
cases so much that it is split dunng the nitrone formation 
by the action of the NaiCOi as applied in slight excess 
In the senes of tnelhylisoeugenol denvs only in the case 
“I ‘he methylenemtrone, (MeO)>C«HiCH(OAc)CI!Me- 
NOCII, (VII) and m-nitrobenzyhdenemtrone (VIII) did 


1 the AcO group remain unchanged, while with veratryhdene- 
nitrone, (MeO) I CJI l CII(OH}CH!.le N.O. C HCJJ,(OhIe), 

(IX), salicyhdenenilrone (X) and benzyl idenenitrone (XI) 
it was sapond. to a JIO group by the action of NajCOj 
On the other band it developed that all isosafrole denvs , 
i e ,in the methylene- (XII), benzyhdene- (XIII), sahcyl- 
idene- (XIV), m-nitrobenzylideoe- (XV) and pipertmyli- 

- dene-mtrone (XVI), the AcO group remained unchanged. 
That the AcO group of certain nitrones of the methylisoeu- 
genol type is actually sapond. during the formation can be 
proved by a somewhat modified synthesis of the des- 
acetylated nitrones Thus, cm boiling the Al-acetylated 
hydroxylamine denvs. (V and VI) and with aq HiSO«, the 
Ac group after migration from N to O is smoothly split 
of! If one thereupon suspends in a thus prepd, 11*50, 
soln. of a-(3,4-dimethoxyphenyl)-A-hydroxylaminopfo- 

3 panol (XVII) either BzII, sahcylaldebyde, veratraldchyde 
or m-OjNCJ^ClIO, there are formed in the 1st 3 cases 
the same nitrones, which were also previously obtained 
from the hydroxylaroino compd (V). Similarly, it could 
be shown that the dll HiSO, sola of a-(3,4-methylene- 
dioxyphen>l)-fl hydroxylaminorropanol (XIX), which was 
prepd, by the acidic sapon. of VI, yielded with the corre- 
sponding aldehydes in weakly alk. soln products as 
benzylidene- (XX), m-nitrobenzylidene- (XXI), piperonyl- 

4 idene- (XXII) or sahcyl idenemtrones (XXIII), resp , not 
identical with the compds X1II,XIV,XV andXVl. Nota- 
ble differences are api arent m the soly. of the various 
nitrones in acids Very striking is the fact that many 
desacetylated nitrones slowly dissolve in dil HCl, while 
the aeetylated nitrones possess no observable soly. in 
this acid. In this connection it should be noted that the 
nitrones of both types are almost completely msol in 

$ HjO Accordingly, the supposition arises that the dcs- 
acet ylated nitrones, in contrast to their Ac denvs , possess 
a weakly basic character, which may possibly find ex- 
planation m a radically different constitution of the 2 
types. If one formulates the aeetylated nitrones in 
accordance with the general formula RCH(OAc)CHMe- 
N O CHR (XXIV) in the strictest sense of the word as 


then the neutral character of the aeetylated denvs. 
and the basic character of the desacetylated products 
would not be easily intelligible. The final decision of this 
question could not for the present be adduced; further 
investigations will be necessary to assure more definite 
insight. Accordingly the present nomenclature of the 
desacetylated nitrones has been retained Betityltdene- 
' mtrone (XI) of XVII, leaflets from C«Il«-ligTom, m ICO 
Sahcyhdtnemtronc (X), yellowish white fine needles, m 
148-50® m-Nitrcbenzyfulenenitrcne (VIII) of III, yellow 

needles from ale., m 190°. m-Nitrobenzyhdevrmtrone 
( XVm ) of XYJI, yellow microscopic pn^ms from ale , 
m. 174°. Benzyhdenenitrone (XIII) of I V. prisms, m 
158-9°. Benzylutfr.mitr&ne (XX), of XIX, leaflets from 
ale , m 140°. Sahcytulcninitrcne (XIV ) of I V, y ellow 
8 needles, m 14G®. Saluylulenemtrone (XX HI) of XIX, 
faintly yellow cryst, powder, unstable in the air and 
daylight, m. 117-18*. m-thtrobenzylidenemlrone (XV) 
of IV, le mon yello w ne edles, m. 190°. m-Ntlrobentyttdme- 
mtrone (XXI) of XIX, lemon yellow microscopic crystals, 
m. 171°. Pi per on y! til f neni trone (XVI) of IV, prisms, m 
158-f<0*. 3,4-Dimethoxy-N-bmzytnorephoirme (XXVI). 
felty needles, m 1 02-3.5°, 3.4-Di m ethoxy -N ■kommeralryt- 
norephednne (XXVII), leaflets, m 125-7°. 3,4-Methylene- 
dioxy-N-benzylnortphcdnne (XXVIII), felty needles, m 
117 5-19-5° 3,4 -hfeth ylenediatj-N-homapiperonylnor- 

ephednne (XXIX), C.iH.iOtN, leaflets, m 123^125°^ 

New derivatives of dihydrodi vanillin and method for 
the catalytic reduction of nitrostyrenes Kurt Maurer 
and Bruno Schiedt. J pratt Chem 144, 41-8{193o) — * 
Di vanillin (I) (20 g ), AcjO and H a SO, give 25-7 g ol 
the hexaactlaU, ro 160°, on hydrolysis there results 
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60% I. I (30 g )» l 2 8- NaOH, 80 cc. H,0 and 60 g 
Me«SO« (added in portions) gne 25-30 %. diveratxic 
aldehyde (H), m. 138* (diaxime, m. 184*). II (10 g ) 
with MeNOj in MeOH-KOH gn.es 6 % bts-3,4-dtmeikaxy- 
ntirostyreve, yellow, m. 206"; this is catalytically reduced 
in AcOH-HiSO* at 3 atm. pressure to dihemov cratrylamme 
(35% yield), a pale yellow thick oil, whose Ac dertv tn 
78*. 3,4-Methylenedioxynitrostyrene gnes 70% hcmo- 
piperonylamme (Ac deny., m. 101*); with (COjEt)t this 
gives Et hamapiperonyloxafnate, m 131". 3,4-Dimethoiy- 
phenylnitrostyrene gives 23% of homoverairylamine (the 
remainder consists of polymerization products) The Me 
ether of a-(3,4-dmiethoxyphenyI)-<j-mtroethanol gives 
74% of the corresponding amine. C J TV est 

Dehydrogenation of phenols Holger Erdtraan 
Stent* Km. Tids. 47, 223-30(1935) (in German), cf 
C. A. 23, 133H; 29, 2938*. — Some expts. were made to 
det. the optimum acidity for dehydrogenation, the fol- 
lowing gave the test yield: 20 g. ferulic acid tn 120 cc 
EtOH and 160 cc. 12% aq FeCI, were let stand 30 mm 
then 40 cc. coned. HC1 was added. Ddg this to 9T0 cc 
and filtering after 12 brs. gave 145 g. dehydrogenation 
product, m. 202-5". Vanillic acid ester oxidized with 
NatSiOj gave the corresponding dehydro ccmpd , m. 231° 
Improved method for prepg. 5-iodovan3!in 3 g vanillin 
m 10 cc. 0.2 A' NaOH is dild to 25 cc , 60 cc 10% I soln 
is added very slowly This soln. contains the least amt 
KI to hold the I. Add a little N'allSOi and wash the 
ppt. which forms with water Recrystallize from AcOH 
Yield, 4 g , m. 180*. It is less easily methylated than 
vanillin. 5-Icdoveratraldehyde, m 73*, is oxidized 
with KMnO, to the acid, m 185° The acid, boiled 
10 hrs. under a reflux with 10% MeOH, gives the ester, 
m 106*, which, heated 5 rain at 220* and extd with 
boiling acetone and the acetone dild with H»0, gives 
diveratnc di-Me ester, m. 130 2", the same m p 
as that of dehydrodieugenol. Dehydrodivamllm in alk 
soln. was treated with NHjOH HCI for 3 hrs on the 
water bath. The oxime heated 6 hrs. with Ac»0 gave 
dehydrodivamllonitrile diacetate, m. 220°. This last 
ccmpd. was also made ty treating vanillin oxime with 
FeCI, and Na,SiOj and from vanillonitnle in the same way 
Five g. arym-m-xyleno! in ale. dehydrogenated with 200 cc. 
4 5% FeCI, by agitating with a strong current of air gave 
3.1 g.dehydrodi-w»-ojyjn-xylenol,m. 137*. The acetylated 
product, m. 109*. Me gallate in MeOH made alk. 
wilh a satd. Ba(OII)j join, gives a copious ppt. which 
??, ter 4^, current a * ,tatl °n for 2 5 hrs. and acidification with 
du. HCI gives 30% of ellagic acid. Gallic acid did not 
give ellagic acid and Ba(OH), is mere effective than other 
. A. R. R. 

Maximum rotations of carboxylic acids containing a 
phenethyl group, p. A. Levene and Stanton A Hams 
m v Cktm J 11 * ‘^25-33(1035) —Ph(CII,),CHhfeEt 
(i; can be prepd. from active AmOH without racemization 
and, on the basis of the max. rotation of I, the max. rota- 
* K ®* °f other members of the phenethyl senes can be 
™ cd \ Using this data as a basis, substances of the type 
Me(PhCH,CHj)CH(CHj) .COjH, where « = 0 or an 
integer, were prepd. Periodic fluctuations of the rota- 
ya!ues as n increased were noted, thus parallelling 
me ooservabons with the analogous Ph senes and with 
«£>S? 7 » C .w C ? ds of the . cormal senes. Ph(CH,),CH- 
2 .£ -51^0*. was prepd by the CH,(CO,Et), 

Tir. #5? ~ , a 5 d t esolved by tbe einchomdme salt from 
Fb(CH,) ,CHMe (CH,) ,OH and anhyd. HI fol- 
r * duct * on Wltb Raney's catalyst m alk. MeOH 
£6-7 , bi, 96", d“ 0.8563, ji’ d ‘ 1.4S60, [MJV 
* 1 f 3 * . als0 Prepd. from BzH and active Am- 
f 11 ® r . «>e intermediate PhCH(OH) CH, CHMeEt. 

' d l‘ 0 ?628, 1 5097, [Mltf -5 C9*. which 

with anhyd HI overnight at -70" and 48 hrs. at room 
f'.Vi* aye tM]^J —35.1°. The values for JMJ of 
eompds are based on the parent AcOH, and 
t v_ ” b^ed on the parent hydrocarbon are found by using 
M, f rom the above. Ph(CH,) s - 

p KCH,hCHM e ( CH,) 

1& 2-» • HI was also prepd. from Ph(CH,) r 


1 CHMeCHjCHjBr and II via the intermediate Ph(Ct!,) t - 
CIIMe CH, CH( CO,H) u m. 96-8", which on heating a t 
180* gave IH, b, 162°, dl* • 1 018, nV 1.5C66, {Mjy ■ 
-3 29", Et ester (IV), b, 122°, d*‘ 0 965, ntf 1.4872, 
|M]y — 17.20’. IV with Ha and EtOH gave PA(C4/,),- 
CHMe(CII,),OII, b„ 155". dj* 0 9477, «’■>* 1 5080, Ut)* D » 
-10 13* Similarly Pk{CI!,),CHMc{ CH,)>C0J1 (V), 
bj i 172*, dj* 1 0014, hV 1 5039, (MIV -7.20’, was 
prepd m reduced with PtOj m AcOH gave C«//u{C$7,),_ 

2 CIIHe(CII.),COJI, b 1# 180°, d” 0 9528, «V 1-4657, 

[MJV -2 51° and V gave 6V/u{ CJ/,), CHiIe( Ctf,),- 
CCtll. bo , 136-40°, d” 0 9455, r'J 1 4685, (Mjy -3 1 8*. 
All values for JM] are max and for the homogeneous 
substance. R. C Elderfieid 

tu-Cinnamlc acid Julius Meyer. Z pkystk. Chem 
A174, 77-8(1935) —The theory that the 3 m-cinn^mic 
acids are chem tsomers is supported inadequately and 

3 has teen abandoned by most workers. Everything 
pcints to chem identity and polymorphism. R. H. R 

Chemistry cf 0-aryl glutacomc acids. G R. G*jgte. 
Proc Indian Acad Sci 2A, 185-98( 1935) , cf. C. A, 29, 
1705 4 —A yield of 47 g of crude acids (I) was obtained 
by the addn of 65 cc of p-MeC*H,OEt (II) to the cejoled 
reaction mist of 200 g of citric acid and 240 cc. of coned. 
II, SO, and 80 cc fuming H,SO, The HjO-sol. portion 
of I contained 0-(2-ethoxy-5-metbyIphenyI)glutatonic 

4 acid (III), m 153* (decompn ); HO anhydride, m. Ii2"; 
scmianihde, m 136°; HO anil, m 163*. HI with R,SO« 
gave C-methjlcoumann-4-acetic acid (IV), m. 180* 
(decompn.) The HjO-insol residue of I on reery s tn. 
from ale m 190-200* and gave 2 Et esters, m 124 1 * (V) 
and 110-15* (VI) Hydrolysis of 15 g of V gave 8 g 
of the monolactone of 0, 0*-(2,2'-dietboiy -5,5 '-dimethyl - 
diphenyl) glutanc acid (VII), m. 205*. Hydrolysis cjf VI 

. gave 2 g of 2,2 '-diethoxy-S.S'-dimethylchalcone-a-acctic 
acid (VIII), m. 232*, Et ester, m 133°, semicarba* on e, 
m 2C4* (dccompn ); semicarbazone of Et ester, m. 171°. 
ni (10 g ) in 50 cc cold 80% H^O, gave with 20 Cc. of 
II 3 5 g mixed acids (IX) . On esterification EX g avc 
2 g of VII. 1 g of VIH and IV. II.SO, (80%), allowed 
to act on 2 5 g Vm at room temp , yielded 1 g 7-eth 0 xy- 
4-methyl-3-ketoindcneacetic acid (X), m. 216* (de- 
compn ) ; Et ester, m. 169®; semicarbazone, m. 247* 

6 (decompn.); semicarbazone of Et ester, m. 208° {de- 
compn.). X could not be obtained from HI. Coned. 
HjSO, (10 cc.) reacting at 60* with 2 g VIII gave 1.5 g. 
of a neutral compd., m. IC5*; semicarbazone, m. 245® 
(decompn ). VH (5 g ). heated at 60* for 1 hr. in 2 q cc. 
coned. HjSO,, gave 1 g. IV and 3 g. of the neutral dilact on e 
(XI), m. 184°, of 0,0 '-(2,2 '-diethoxy-5,5 '-dimethyl^,. 
phenyl} glatecKicsd. XI maid not be abescaed by Che treat- 
ment of VH with HtSO,. XI (I 5 g.) on hydrolysis and 

7 ethylation gave 1.7 g. of the di-Et ester, m. 82 s , which 
on hydrolysis gave 0,0'-(2 t 2'-dietbovy-5,5'-dimethyl- 
dipbenyljglutanc acid (XH), m. 219° (decomp n .) ; 
di-Me ester, m. 105*; anhydride, m. 189°; acid anilide, 
m. 193* (decompn); anil, m. 216®. XU, warmed with 
H,SO,. gave IV and a small amt. of Vn. The di-Me and 
di-Et esters of XII did not condense with aromatic tdde- 
hydes. 0,0'-(2,2'-Dimethoxy-5,5'-dimethyIdtpheiiyi). 

8 glutanc add was prepd. by the hydrolysis and met hvla-. 
tion of XI. A yield of 52 g. of mixed acids (XIII) was 
obtained by the addn of 80 cc. p-MeC*H,OMe (XIV) to 
a reaction mixt. of 200 g. citric acid, 200 cc. coned. H,so, 
and 120 cc. fuming H s SO,. The HOAc-sol. portion of 
XHI gave 0-{2-methoxy-5-rnethylphenyl)glutacomc a ad 
(XV), m. 167° (decompn ). The HOAc-insol. portion 
of 2311 on recrystn. from ale. gave 12 g. 2 r 2'-dimeth* 3X y- 
5,5'-dimethylchalcone-o!-acetie acid (XVI), m. 252*. Et 

9 ester, m. 122°; semicarbazone, m. 277* (decompn.). 
semicarbazone of Me ester, m. 219® (decompn.). yv 
(5 g ) in 4 cc. 80% H«SO,. treated with 10 cc. XIV, fr av ». 

1 5 g, XVI and IV. XVI (2 g ) in 15 cc. 80% H,S(1 
trvMT, temp, for overnight^ gave 1.1 g. of the indent - 


■ ( — ----- _ i - , — — , semicarbazhne 

in. 263 (decompn.); benzyhdene denv., m. 174° 
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compn ) The Tt ester of XVI with coned. IIjSO, gave 
the rt ester of XVII. m IPS®, and some XVII. Coned. 
HNOt transformed XVI to XVII and the phthalic an- 
hydride, m 186®. Since XV by the action of H SO, 
produces XVII as well as IV, whereas III gives only IV 
and no trace of an indonc acid, and both XVI and VIII 
tnc only the indone acids and no IV, it appears that in 
III, XVI and VIII there is a restricted rotation round the 
bond joining the (S C atom of the glutacomc acid to the 
phenolic ester The formulas are represented by: 

Me 


IIOjCCH CCIfjCO.H 


no,ccn,c ciico ^ y 


(III) (XVI) and (VtQ) 

ise of condensation with II, III must hate re- 
IIOiCCHtC CHCO|H 


(Me 

since It alone is capable o! producing X. The difference 
in reactivity between II and XIV is noteworthy 

Rachel Drown 

The tyrosine tyrosinase reaction fn the presence of 
/ ascorbic acid Tritz Scbaaf Iltlv. Chim. Ada 18, 
1017-21(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 5903* —The oddn. of 
ascorbic acid to the tyrosine-tyrosinase reaction has very 
little effect on the formation of 3,4-dihydroxyphenyl- 
alatnne (I). Ascorbic acid in the presence of tyrosine 
with no tyrosinase will cause the formation of I but to a 
smaller degree Julius White 

Ozone as an oxidation catalyst IX Oromritien of 
amsaldehyde, vanillin and heliotropin r. Briner and 
A. Gelbert. Hclv Chtm Ada 18, 1239-42(1935); cf 
C A 27, 17 — The amt of O, consumed was compared 
with the amt of O, fixed, less that used in autoxidation, 
in a study of the oxidation in CC1, of arusaldehj de, vanillin 
and beliotropin (piperonal), of which the last 2 were 
prepd by the ozomration of isoeugeDol and isosafrole, 
resp. The less the concn of Oj, the less was the mobilizing 
effect of O, on Oj, and the greater the concn of O, the 
greater was the mobilizing effect of O, The catalytic 
effect of O, on O, in the oxidation of vanillm and its Me 
and Et dems. does not appear until the concn of O, is 
less than 2%. This study shows that prolonged ozontza- 
tion leads to the formation of acids because O, catalyzes 
oxidation by O, W. F. Bruce 

Substitution synthesis of melhhc acid, and the replace- 
abihty of chlorine In the benzene nucleus Tranz Feist. 
Bet 68B, 1941-3(1935) — The Rosenmund and Struck 
method of replacing nucleus halogen with CO|H by 
heating with KCN *4- CuCN -f~ water under pressure is 
not universally applicable, as claimed by them (C. A. 
14, 1646; Ger pat 327,049). While it gives satisfactory 
results with brominated aromatic compds , the replace- 
ment of Cl is already tedious in FhCl and the yield of 
BzOH is moderate, and with polyrhlorobenrenes the 
method fails completely Neither 1 .2,4-0,11,01, nor 
0,01, can be converted into the corresponding tn- and 
hexacarboxyhc acid, even when the conditions are modi- 
fied in the most varied manner A loosening of the Cl 
atoms is made possible only by the presence of neg 
o-substituents, mellitic acid can he obtained (in C0% 
yield) by their method from tetrachloro-o- or -P-yhthabc 
a "d. C. A. R. 

Anomalous rotatory dispersion of I-0-pinene. I. 
R Padmanahhan and S K Kultarni Jatkar J. Indian 
Ckem Soc 12, 518-2fi(19 -,r ,); cf. C A. 29, 1798* — 
The only substances among the cpticalty 8Ctive hydro- 
carbons known to have anomalous rotatory dispersion 
are d-«abmene and I-0-pmenc (I), The optical rotatory 


1 power of I is neg in the visible region of the spectrum, 
liecomcs zero at about X 3700 and attains high pos 
values tntli shorter wave lengths The anomaly is not 
due to the Cotton effect since an exarnn. of nlc I by the 
Hartley -Baly method shows no absorption in the anoma 
lous region The proximity of the double bond to an 
as>m C atom is not responsible for the anomaly since 
enmphene with the same characteristics shows no anoma- 
8 lous rotatory dispersion tip to A 3160 The anomaly is 
8 not due to the presence of nnpmenc but the necessary 
«cpns showed that elaborate purification is necessary to 
free I from assoed impurities After drying over anhyd. 
MgSO„ 600 g of I, o„i -1C 8, o,t. -17 1, o„, -182, 
o,h —18 8, was fractionated over Na at 21 mm , using 
a Widmer-Schenck column The first 8 fractions were 
redistd in order, a fraction being added when nearly 
half the previous fraction had distd over. The sepn , 

3 though gradual, was quite perceptible by measurement 
of the rotation for A 5780, MCI and 4358. The rotatory 
dispersions of a pure sample and of head and tail fractions 
were measured up to A 2780 by a modification of the usual 
photographic method This was found necessary on 
account of the smallness of the rotatory dispersion in the 
visible and near ultraviolet regions of the spectrum The 
anomaly at X 2S00 (C. A. 26, 3185) is due to a closely 
assoed impunty which is separable from I only with great 

4 difficulty. A Darmois diagram of the various fractions 
showed, however, that anomalous dispersion in the near 
ultraviolet still remains a characteristic of I. This con- 
clusion was supported by Raman effect data of the vanoui 
fractions The anomalous dispersion is due to a super- 
position caused by a 2nd rotation of opposite sign and 
having a different dispersion. This 2nd rotation cannot 
be attributed to the “induced dissymmetry" of the semi- 

s cyclic double bond since the similarly constituted camphor 
has normal dispersion. C. R. AddinaU 

The slow combustion of pinane D. Shochet Bull 
soc ch,m Belt. 44, 387-94(1935) .—Oxidation of 1052 g 
of pinane with 150 1 of Oi gas at 110® and subsequent 
neutralization with Ba(OH)> yields 612 g of a ketotuc 
product (I) , CioHuO upon distn. I gives a semicarbazone 
m 196®, which is not identical with the semicatbaxone 
of tetrahydrocarrone, m. 195®. The formula MeCO- 
6 CH CMe, CHEt is suggested for I W. J Peterson 


Metallic uranium in organic synthesis I. Jagaraj 
Behan Lai and Rikhikhushan Dutt J. Indian Chcm 
Soc 12. 389-04(1935) — Fnedcl and Crafts reaction 
with U powder gave small yields of biphenyl from C,H, 
and FhBr, FhCl and Phi. No reaction took place 
between CHC1, and CJf. but 0 9 g of rh.CH was pro- 
duced by refluxing 30 g of C,lf, with 12 g of rhCHCl, 

7 in the presence of 4 g of 17 dust for P hr s By heating * 
mixt of 15 g of PhCCJi and SO g of CJI, with U for 
8 5 hrs at 115-28® and distg. the reaction mixt 4— g 
oS PitfCCb and 1 2 g of PbjCCl were isolated Similarly 
from C,H, with AcCl and BzCl 'mall yields of AcFh and 
BzPh were recovered. The reaction was unsuccessful 
with mixts. of CC1. and C«Hi and Fhl and FbNIIi 
Attempts to carry out Ullmann’s reaction in the presence 

8 of U were not very encouraging No result was obtained 
with CC1, and only small yields resulted on refluxing 
PhBr, FhCl. Phi, ICH,CH,CO,H. mixts of BrCH,C0,Lt 
and AcOTf. PhOlI and PhBr, and CJC5J,CO,Na and 
anhyd AcONa with U powder More satisfactory results 
were obtained in Zmcke’s reaction By the action of 
PhCII.Cl on CJf, dned over Na, tn the presence of U. 
40% of pure Fh,CH, was formed in addn toxym inpbenyl- 
ethane and a mixt. of o- and p-dibenzylbetixeties A 

9 small amt. of a S-yellow hydrocarbon, m 71®, was al«o 
recovered Treatment of PhOFt and FhOMe with 
PhCII.Cl gave 80% yields of p-ethoxydiphenylmethane 
and 53% amsyl phenyl methane, together with some di- 
benzylamsole Rcfomiatsky's reaci ion with a mixt. ot 
12 g. of AcPh, 17 g of BrCII,CO,rt and 70 cc of diy 
C*H, in the presence of 35 g. of U dust gave a feeUe 
reaction on warming A crystal of J was added and, 
after refluxing for 10 hrs over an oil bath at 120-30 , the 
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reaction mitt. «■** drcompd. with ice-colil dil. HQ, 
The washed and dried QII, layer was fractionally distil, 
at reduced pressure and yielded 2 4 g. of phcnylmethyl- 
hydroxypropionic estfr - f Hi 118-21°. An unsuccessful 
attempt was wade to male a Grignard reagent from U 
and I*hHr. II. JaRaraj Rehari Lai. lbtd. DIO 21 — 
The action of PhCIl,Cl (I) on Mel’h, I’hOII, p-MeO- 
Cjir.OMe and on the higher hydrocarbons, such ns CuH,, 
acenaplithene and I’hi, in the presence of metallic P has 
been investigated and the various isomeric mono- and 
dibcnzyl denvs have been isolated nnd characten/ed 
Attempts were also made to prep hexamtrolnphcnyl from 
piety) chloride and 4,4-dimirobiphenyl from p-0,NC«H»Cl 
It was found that U cannot he used os a neutral reducing 
agent in either aq or aq. nlc. solns stnee attempts to 
reduce rh,CO, p-OiNaU.Me and 2,4.6-(0,N),C,H,OH 
were unsuccessful. A mixt, of p-MeOC»H«OMc (16 g ), 

I (10 k ) and U (3 g ) was gradually hented to 70° After 
the vigorous evolution of 11C1 the product was heated at 
1 10-20® for 4 hrs. The material was extd. with lenrene 
and the filtered, washed, dried and evapd. ext was frac- 
tionated, yielding 12 G g. (6(3.3%) of benzylqutnol dt-Me 
rlAer.b. 353-5®, and 0 8 g of rhombic crystals, m 10-1 5® 
Similar condensation of 1 (10 g ) with PhOH (21 R ) 
gave o- nnd p-benzylphenol* (3 g and 18 7 g ). together 
with 2.2 g. of p-benzylphrnol benzyl ether, h 365-7® A 
mixt, of 25 g. of I, 46 g. of MePh anil 4 g of U yielded 
20 g. of p-FhCHiCiHihle anil 11 g of dibcnzyltolucnc l ut 
no bibenzyl was formed. Condensation of I with CioIl» 
gave a- and /3-bcnzylnnphthaIcne. None of tlic I n-, 
P- and y-dibenxylnaphthalenes could lie isolated from 
the higher-boiling fractions Accnaphthene gave 5-lien- 
zylaccnanhthene together with d-benzyhccnaplilhchc, 
m. 45-C ; picrate, m. 101-2*. The a- and 0-lcnzyl- 
biphenyls, m. 44-5* and 51-6* (isolienzylbiphenyl, m 
M®; cf. Goldschmidt, Monatsh. 2, 432(1881)) 

... _ CII. Addinall 

Biphenyl series. I. Synthesis of unsymmetrlcal de- 
rivatives of biphenyl. Nripendranalh Chatterjec J 
Indtan Chem. See. 12, 410-17(1035).— An extenston and 
modification of Ihrsch's method ( Der . 23, 3705(1800)) 
for the synthesis of I’hj dtms. is dcserdicd. The method 
involves the reaction of an aromatic dnrommn salt with 
a phenol under condition* In which N Is eliminated to 
yield n Ph, denv. and a ,1,-rh ether as n hy-prodnet 
Treaunent of a cold soln. 0 f 40 g. of IMiNII, in 80 g of 
IfiSOi and 40 cc. of 11,0 with a noln. of .30 g. of NoNO, 
in cc. of 11,0 gave a *o] n . of PhNiNSO.H which was 
gradually added with const, shading to 80 g. of o-MeC.11,. 
Uil heated to about 05®. The black oil produced wns 
sieam-distd , yielding pj,,o and 4-bydroxy-3-mctbvl- 
C,.;i„0. m. 114.1". MeO denv.. m T(.\ 
oxidized by KMnO, to the corresponding acid, m. 172*, 
r« l r£ Xy 4 ltd Vy ht . n ‘mg with Ca(OII), to 4-MeO- 
mliter' 0 hydroxydimcthylbiphenyls , n 

yields and the Oxidation products of their MeO 
ems. were similarly obtained from the diazonmm salts 
olo-.m-and P-MeC,H,NH, and o-, m- nnd #>-MeC,II,OH. 
j i ° l ?) e ‘hmcthylplicnyl ethers is high nnd this 
ly suitable for their prepn. The hydroxy- 
methylbiphenyb are described for the 1st time nnd 3 of 
IiiiiJiT.?. ? fC ncw - , Though these Ph, denvs. throw 
1 on \ Uc stereoebem. of tlie biphenyls they should 
definif/it £ asl y solvable since the p.p'-posilions arc 
on ini™?* : nnwn , ! tf> 1,0 occupied in some of them and these, 
onlv 0r , , la,0£tna l>on, would attach these groups 

lbO-Vv s. Dtmelhytbhenyl ethers, C„- 

*>n ISO. 3.4', b 1T 175". 
firff "'‘blkphtnyh' CuHnO: 4,3,2', h la ICO* 
4-methox^‘l s.'j 20 A MeO denv., b» 125°, oxidized to 
4 Tr ChH,, 0 *. m. 210®); 

oiidizeH .v ( '} C d Z l13 -> b « 15S S Me0 de ™ ■ I»* ISO*. 

!/ * • m ' ^T' 4 ' 3 ’ 4 '' m ' m# < Ac 

_ * • MfO dene. m. 80 s . oxidized to the J,n~A 


1 dertv , hi» 203®, nnd diaetd, m. 280*); 2,2,5 ' bu 1D5® 
{Ac dertv., bu 186®; MeO dertv , bu 185°, nnd diacid, 
m. alio vc 300®); 2,5,3', bu 210* (Ac denv., 201*; MeO 
dertv , hu 200®, and diaetd, m. above 300°); 2,5,4', bu 
225® {Ac deni , bu 215® , MeO dertv. lx, 205®, and diaetd, 
m above 300®) , nnd from PhNIfi and m-MeCtH,OH, 

1- hydroxy-2-metbylbiphcnyl, CuHnO, bu 180® {Ac 
denv In, 168®, MeOdenv bi, 164®, oxuiizcd to4-methoxy- 

2- earboxybtphenvl, CulI^O,, m. 135®. II. New method 
3 tor the synthesis ol 9-hydroxyphenanthrene. Itnd. 418- 

20— A mclhotl of synthesis of phcnanlhrcnes from Ph, 
(Inns which is capable of considerable extension is de- 
scribed To a mechanically RtiiTed soln of 40 g _ of di- 
phenic nnhydndc in 10f) cc of nlc., Na-Hg (5%) was 
added poruonni'c tor 24 hrs The soln jv.h Icpt acidic 
by addn of a slight excess of dil If, SO,. The final nib 
soln was filtered, nnd by fractional pptn with acid, 

3 extn with dil NallCO, nnd fractional crystn. from I t,0 
cryst needles of the pure lactone of 2-hydroxymethyl-2' - 
earboxybi phenyl (I), Cull,/),, m 130®, were obtained m 
5-6% yields, free from o.o'-dipbcmc acid nnd the mono- 
ester I!y heating 0 5 g of I with 0 3 g of KCN for 
.3-4 hrs in nn oil bath, digesting the product with 11,0 
and extg with Lt,0, filtering, acidifying the aq layer 
nnd rccrystg the free acid from benzene, light brown 
nccdlcsof2' cyanomethyl-2 earboxy biphenyl (II). CuIIiiNO,, 

4 ni 210®, were obtained Boiling in 30% KOII, filtering 
and acidifying gave 2'-carboxymethyl-2-enrboxybiphenyl 
<Iir), CuIfnOi, m 295® The Ca salt of IH was distd 
and a satd. soln of picric acid was added to the ale 
soln. of the distillate Recrystn of the red ptcrale from 
ale gave n cTyst compd , m 185®, from which pure 
O.hydroxyphenanlhrene, m 153®, was regenerated III. 
A new route to phenanthrene. 7M 501-4 — The Nn 

s salt from a mixt of 25 g of I't c>cIohexanone-2-carl»oxyl- 
ate nnd 3 4 g. of Na in 31 cc. of ITOII was heated under 
reflux for Chrs. with lOg, of ClCH,CO,rt, nnd, after diJn. 
and extn. with El,0, gave 18 g. of dt-Fl cyclohexanone-2- 
corboxplale-2-aeelale (I), CuHnO,, bn 168-75®, hydrolyzed 
by boiling with coned. HC1 for 7 hrs. to cyclohexanone-2- 
aceticoad (II), C,H„0„ 1„ 163°; Lt ester (III), b, 122® 
( semttarbasone , CnHi»N,0,, m. 100-7°). The action of 
PhMgllr on III produced 1 1 1-hydroxyherahydrobtphenyl- 
o 2-acelale (IV), CuH n O,, b, 170 80®, hydrolyzed to the 
corresponding and, Ci.IIuO,, m. 120®. Dehydrogena- 
tion of IV hy means of S yielded LX biphcnyl-2-atelale, 
Ci, IIu O,, b, 105-75® which, on liydrolysis with ale. 
KOII, j ifldcil crude O.hydroxyphenanlhrene, bu 220 CO®, 
purified through the ptcrale, m. 185®, to give a product, 
m. 153®, from which phenanthrene can he obtained by 
heating with fc. Treaimcnt of I with PhMgllr gave the 
7 rt ester of a lactone, CnH n O,, in. 07®, which on hydrolysis 
yielded the free hctonic acid, 1-hydroxy-hcxahydrobt- 
phenyl-2-carboxy.2^Jceltc acid, CnIIi.O,, m. 141®, which 
tnay be utilized for the synthesis of phenanthrene. 

C.J1. Addinall 

Furfural, Its properties, uses, and commercial manu- 
facture. R. Ilcublyuni. Nitrocellulose 6, 41-3, 63-4, 
83-5(1035) — A review. R. M. Symmes 

Molecular compounds of pyrroles Mladcn DelclnS. 
e Ann. 520, 200-300(1035). — The following data were 
obtained by means of f -p detns. In each case the eutec- 
tic point is given in mole % of the 2nd component; T. P. 
•• transition point. 2,4-Dimethyl-3-ncetyl-5-carbctlioxy- 
pyrrofe (I): AcOIf, no solid compd. j succinic acid (If), 
25%, 120 5®; RzCII (HI), 63% 87.5®; ClCH,CO,H 
(IV), 01%, 52“ (T P., 55%, 85 3®); PhOH (V), 00%. 
27® (T. I*. 65%. 03®), salicylic ncid (VI), 5S%, 100® 
(2 T. P.,3S%, 113®, and 50%, 107°) ; therefore 2 compds, 
® 21. VI nnd I. VI; ptenc ncid (VII), 00%, 94® (T. I> 
60%, 07.S®); o-C.H,(OH), (Vin), 67%, 71* (T. p” 
41%, 108 5®): m-CtlRCOH), (IX). 2 eutectics, 10%! 
132 5®, and 78%, 44® (max. at 33 3% and 130°) ; MMI.’ 
(Oil), (X), 2 eutectics, 10%, 138.2®, and 62%, 135® 
(max. at 33 3/o, 153®). 2,4-Dunethjl-5-carbcthoxv- 
pyuolc (XI): IV, 80%, 49®; V, RG%, 23®; VI. 4a<7 
04 5*; VIII, 66%, 71®; IX, 60 6%, 74 5 S ; X. 32%. 106^ 
VII, 66%, 01® (T. P.. 333%, W)°; cimpd. 2XL$ l)‘ 
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2,4-DimetbyI-5-carbethoxypyTTole-3-aldehyde (XU). IV, 
86 %, 51* (T. P , 60%, 74 5°; compd , XH.IV); III, 
max at 50% and 135°, 2 eutectics; VII, 60%, 95 6* 
(T P, 50%, 97°), VIII forms the compd. XU VIII, 
m 114° (2 eutectics); X forms the compd. 2XIIX, m 
142° (2 eutectics) 2,5-Dimetbyl-3-carbetboiypyTTo!e- 
4 -aldehyde {Xm).vm, 67%, 56°; IX, 61%. SO*. 
compd XIII IX, m 98°, compd X ni X, m 117 5°, 
VI forms 2 compds , 2XIII VI, and XUI.VI, eutectics 
42%, 109° and 57 5%, 109° (T P , 36%, 111°). 

C. J. West 

The synthesis of pyrrohe alcohols Quintmo Mragoia 
Gazi chim flat 65, 459-01(1935) — In view of a paper 
by Taggart and Richter (C A. 28, 4415*) in which the 
synthesis of IV-pyrrylcarbinol is described, earlier work 
by M (cf C A 27, 503) is discussed, and it is shown 
that m the reaction of magnesylpyrrole and HCHO there 
is formed, besides A'-pyrrylcarbinol, 2,3- or 2,5 pyrrole 
glycol Under the proper exptl conditions, Af-pyayl- 
carbmol may even be only a secondary product 

C C Davis 

Synthesis of hexahydro-a-toumaranone Ranajit 
Ghosh J Indian Chan. Soc. 12, 601-3(1935) —To 
provide material for a study of the Fnedel -Crafts reaction 
of aromatic hydrocarbons, phenols, phenol ethers, etc , 
with bicychc -y-lactones with a view to the conversion of 
the products to pheoanthrene derivs , hexabydro-a- 
coumaranone (I) has been prepd. Di-Et cyclohexanone- 

2- acelalc-2-carboxytate, CnH,»0,, b, 161-2°, obtained by 

the action of ClCH,CO,Et on Et cyclohexanone-2- 
carboxylate ( Ann 350, 210(1906)), was hydrolyzed by 
beat mg with coned. HC1 for 7 hrs to cyclohexanone-2- 
acetic acid, CiHnOi, b» 169-70° ( santcarbatone , m. 199- 
200°) ; Et ester (from Na salt and EtBr), b,, 130° (joni- 
carbazone, m 196°) Reduction of 20 g of the acid with 
400 g of 30% NaHg and dehydration of the product 
with HiSO, gave 10 g of hexahydro-a-ccumaranone, 
b If 137®, identical with the lactone obtained by the treat- 
ment of 1,2-eydobexeueacetic acid (C. A 1, 100G) 
according to the method of Linstead and Meade (C. A 
28,0115*). C.R.Addinall 

Reaction products of indoles with duzo esters R W. 
Jackson and R. H. Manske Can J. Research 13, 179-4 
(1935) — In conformity with findings of previous work on 
indoles and in contradistinction to more recent work on 
pyrroles, the action of diazo esters on indole leads to 

3 - substituted as well as a small amt. of 1,3-disubstituted 
denvs. The formation of 2 -substituted derivs. could not 
be demonstrated The reaction discussed is a convenient 
one for the synthesis of a wide diversity of indole compds. 
Indole and N,CHCO,Et in dry EtiO with a trace of Cn 
powder yield a product which on hydrolysis gtves mdoIyl-3- 
aceticacid (I) and indylene-I,3-diacetic acid (U),m.242°. 
U on heating at 240° under reduced pressure gives CO, 
and 3-melhyUndolyl-I-acetic acid, m 178*. Di-Et diazo- 
succinate m dry Et,0 with indole and Cu powder gives a 
product which on hydrolysis yields indoIyl-3-svcctntc acid 
(m), m 199°; dt-El csler, m 79-80°. IU on heating by 
itself gives 5-3-mdoly [propionic acid The prepn of I 
from CN(CH,),CH(OEt), is described R. B Sandin 

Action of the chloride of acetylsahcytie acid on mag- 
nesylindoles U Ceseo TofToli Cast chim ital 65. 
487-97(1935); cf C A 28. 6437* — o-AcOCJI.COCl 
(I) and magnesylindole (II) (2 mols ) in anhyd Et,0, let 
stand overnight, heated 4 hrs at 100°, decompd with 
ice, acidified with HjSO,, filtered, the Et,0 layer extd 
with coned aq. Na,CO, and the ext acidified, ppts 
o-HOC»II»CO,II, while the Et,0 evapd , the residue 
washed with petr. ether and boding water, yields, after 
purification with C«H,, o-hydroxyphcnyl p-tndolyl ketone 
(S salieytyh ndolt) (HI), yellow, m 171 ,insol in dll and 
coned _HC1, alk carbonates and alk. bicarbonate*; its 
so! ns in coned II, SO, are intense yellow; it 1* sol in 
alk. hydroxides (repptd. by bicarbonates and acids), 
with ale FeCl, it gives an intense brown color which 
disappears on ddn with water; it Is stable on prolonged 
boiling in 0 5 N NaOH m in cold anhyd EtiO treated 
with HC1 gas ppts the II Cl tall, CiiHnOtN HC1, intense 


1 yellow, m around 170® (in a sealed tube), hydrolyzed 
immediately by water. In boiling Ac,0 with AcONa, 
UI forms the dt-Ac dertv , Ci,HnO,N, m 60°, insol in 
aq alkalies; in boiling coned alkalies it reverts to HI 
By the method of Schotten-Baumann, UI gives a di-Bi 
dertv , C,»Hi»0»N, lustrous, m. 152°, shows a distinct 
superfusion phenomenon; with alkalies it forms III. By 
ordinary methods, including ale PhNHNH, (IV), IV 
in AcOII, aq -ale alk NH,OH, etc , III does not react 
3 but III and IV (1 5 parts) in boiling dll EtOH for 50 hrs 
yield the phenylhydrazove, CjiHuON,, m 166°. The 
mother liquor from the crystn of HI in Its prepn evapd , 
extd with 10% aq NaOH, and the ext treated with 
CO, yields a-sahcylyUndole (V), light yellow, m 142°, 
insol in hot HC1, sol in aq alk hydroxides (repptd by 
bicarbonates), not sapond by coned, alkalies The part 
insol in 10% NaOH treated with picric acid (VI) in CJI, 
3 yields the {iterate, CnlljiN, C«H,0,N,,of VII (see later), 
brown-red, m 150-5° (decompn ), decompd by NH.OIf 
into VI and anhydrolntndolyl-o-hydroxyphenylmcthane 
(VII), dark cocoa color, m. 145-50° (to a thick black 
liquid), insol. in aq alkalies* 


C(£.CH NH &H.}, 


(XCO 


N' 

The petr ether wash liquor from the prepn of HI yields 
a little HI, and an acetylsahcylyhndole, CuHj,OiN, light 
yellow, m 148° (to an intensely red liquid), sol in aq 
alkalies (repptd by bicarbonates), insol in coned HC1, 

j gives yellow solns in coned H,SO, The boning aq 
wash liquor from the prepn of HI yields /J-acetylindoIe, 
m 187-0° (cf. Oddo and Sessa, C A. S, 2638) On 
repeating the reaction of I and H, but with equunol 
parts, the same products were obtained, and also an on- 
identified black resinous substance, m around 200°, prob- 
ably formed by the condensation of V with itself by the 
action of excess I The same reaction with I and mag- 
nesylskatole (VIH) (2 mols ) yields N-sahcylyhkatolc (IX), 

6 m 151°, sol in aq alk hydroxides (repptd by bicar- 
bonates) ; its solns in HrSO, are yellow when cold and 
intensely red-violet when hot ; it is decompd by boiling 
alk hydroxides into skat ole and o-HOCJI,CO,H llono- 
Bz derm , CtJInOiN, m 89° (shows superfusion phe- 
nomenon) The mother liquor from IX yields on distn 
in vacuo N-acetylskatole (cf. Oddo, C. A. 8, 85). To 
obtain the denv. corresponding to HI, I and VIH were 
made to react under the conditions described by Oddo 

7 (foe. cit ) for prepg o-acetybkatole By then steam- 
distg. the Et,0-insol product, extg the new residue with 
10% aq NaOH, and satg the ext with CO,, there was 
obtained a-sahcylyUialole.ytMow, m 124®, sol in aq alk 
hydroxides (repptd by bicarbonates), insol in coned 
HC1; its solns in coned If, SO, are orange when cold and 
violet-red when hot The product insol in aq NaOH 
yields an unidentified compd , dark brown-gray, m around 

g 200°; it probably has a high mol. wt and is formed by 
condensation of the primary products The reaction* 
between I and magnesylindole* throw light on the influ- 
ence of the phenolic OH group on the course of the re- 
action When the C,H,OMgBr group first formed does 
not participate in subsequent reactions, the product is 
that of the normal reaction, 1 e , the C- acyl or N-acyl 
denv When, however, the C,H,OMgBr does react, 
there are 2 courses to the reaction If the temp, is not 

9 high, the products are of relatively simple constitutions, 
and are formed thus* CJHOMgBr 4- HN “ — CJItN” 
+ MgBrOII. On the other hand when the Et,0 is eliml" 
nated and the temp is increased, more complex products 
are formed, which are dark, difficult to crystallize and 
have high mol wts The traces of Cu in the Gngnara 
reagent probably facilitate the entrance into the reactions 
of the OMgBr group. C. C Da ins 

Preparation of 0 nitrophenyl aryl ketone* »l»x 
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Bdtius. Btr. 65B, 1024-32(1035). — In spite of the i prepd. hy the reaction of various arylmagnesium halides 
inability of earlier workers to obtain o-nitrophenyl nryl and aromatic ketones In many cases these ketones 
ketones from o-OiNCJI.COCl (I) by the Fricdd-Crafts formed reduction products, with appearance of halo- 
. . .« *»— ■ .« .i— »«<-•* magnesium ketjl and subsequent formation of the corre- 

sponding pinacones. In this way, the reaction, hereto- 
fore suitable only for compds of the type AriCMgX, was ex- 
tended The propert ics of set cral substituted methyl radi- 
cals are described Thccthersof acme AmOII and of phen- 
•naphth)lcarbinol were dccompd. into opti- 
, Isomers, but attempts to rrep. the corre- 
sponding active carbwols gave the dl-isomers E. M.S. 

Inhibition in the benzoin reaction. B. r. Ferreira and 
T S Wheeler Current Set 4, 94-5(1035). — Solid BzH 
and KCN contg 1 part in 10’ of qumonc or 1 in 5 X 10* 
of I or l tn 2 X 10* of S caused a fall m the rate of reaction, 
IIiO and certain ales accelerated the reaction. 

Julius White 

Condensation of benzoin and hydroquinone, Otto 
Dischendorfer Movatsh 66, 201-17(1935), cf, C. A. 
23. 75S* — p-C»II.(OH)t (I) (1C 5 g ) and PhCH(OH)Bi 
(II) (10 g), melted and then heated with 40 g, 73% 
Il t SO, at 150® for 15 mm , dild with 11,0, the ppt. extd. 
with 11,0 and then with 2% aq KaOII, give 3 5 g of 
1,2-dtfkmyl-t-kydrosrycpumarcne (III), m 163® (Japp 
and Meldrum, J Chrm See 75, 1035(1809)), Ac dertv , 

, , r .... , tt m 139*. Bz drr ir , m 122*. with 1 mol 11,0 In 

Along with the mtro ketones there * (1 75 g ) with CrO, in AcOII gives 1 5 g 2,5-dtbenzoil- 
‘ ' osvfrmsopftraene, n\ 118°; hydrolysis Rises 2,5-(HO)>- 
C|Il,Bz I (10 g ) and 20 g II gi\e 18% of hn-p-berzo~ 
trtrapkmyldtfuran (IV), «epd from VII by crystn from 
C»Ili, m 2S1" Ondation of IV flics 05% of the dt-Bs 
dear (V), m 220-1®, of 2,S-dthydrery-l,4-d>bevzoyl’ 
benzene (VI), golden yellow, m 203® ( dt-Ac dent , m. 
215®). IV formsji dt-Br dertv . m 38S® (90% yield), 


reaction, they can be prepd. by this method if the AIC1, 
is replaced by TeCl, and the condensation is effected in 
an appropriate medium. (CI1C1,), nt 30-40® is espe- 
cially well adapted to the purpose. ThNO, can also l>e 
used but the yields ore lowxr. In CHCli and especially 
in benzene, the yields are still further decreased CS, s jlbiphcnyl- 
and CD. are not suitable for the rrepn of o-0,NC«H«- cally octn 
COPh (II), even with anhyd. IeCl,, whereas o-rtlro- 
pkenyl m-sylyl ketone (III) was successfully prepd in 
CP, but with lower yield than in (CHCIi)t With I eCl, 
in CS, or CCb, I and benrene gave, not the expected II 
but a small amt. ©f a CTyst rctrtfd (IV), contg halogen 
and mtrcgeti, who<e compn. has not ytt been definitely 
established by the analyses and mol -wt detns Tor 
best yields, the TeCli must be used tn an amt cquiv to 3 
that of the acid chlondc. II was prepd in this way in 
faultlessly pure state The influence of solvents, propor- 
tions of reagents, time, and temp on the yield was studied 
chiefly with II. A no of olhcr e-mtrophenyl aryl ketones 
were prerd. in the same way, the variations in the yneld 
point to a distinct dependence on the nature of the aryl 
hydrocarbon (yields of aryl ketones - Ph (II) 20-3, 

P-tolyl 17, m-xylyl (III) 22, J>-x>l)I 45, mesityl 7, P~ 

MeOC*H, 1 5%). Along with the mtro ketones there 
are also obtained, in greater yields than those of the 
ketones themselves, black amorphous products, sepd. 
with Na,CO, into alkali-sol. and -msol fractions No 
homogeneous product could be obtained from the alkali- 
sol. fractions by reduction, acetylation or bcnzoylation 
Zn dust distn. in test tubes gave an unnmtakallc odor 

of acridine a-0,NC,H.CO-H was obtained in 95% yield — ,. - . — - - — ,, 

by oxidation of 0 -O,NC«HiMe with boiling aq KMnO, y also prepd from II and the 2,5-di-Br denv of I, oxida- 
Tbe chloride (I) was bestfrepd with SOC1,; yield, quant lion gives tlic 3,G-di-Br deriv of V, m 317®, and of VI, 


jt prepd withSOCIi; yneld, quart 

II, m. 105®, was obtained in 20% yield from 10 g I and 
4 fl r. thiophene-free benzene in 50 cc. (CHC1,), treated 
“ the course of about 45 min. with 9 S g anhy d sublimed 
i , * a * "bout 45®, allowed to stand until the cvotution 
svased (about 2 hr* ), and hented another 5 tmn 
at 50 . IV, m. 1G3®, leaflets rapidly turning yellow, then 
brownish, in the light, insol. in cold dil. NaOII, sol 


2Sb® The mother liquor of IV gives the ang-immer 
(VII) of IV, m 204-5® , oxidation gives the di-Br dent , 
m 270®, of 3,6-dthydror)-l ,2-diberzoylbetisrne, m 1SS®; 
with NtH, 11,0 this yields J,4-dtplenyl-6,ts-dthydroxy- 
p(ilhoIn;irr, bright yellow, m. 315® (dccompn ) 

C. J. West 

Polymeriraticn I Formation, properties and con- 


warming with red-yellow color, reprtd. by acids, analysis, * sbtubon cf the polymdenes, in particular of "trundene. 1 

9-, II 2.52, N 8 85, Cl 13 40 %; mol. wt in cam- J. Rim and D. Gauvin Can. J. Research I3B, 22S-55 
Phor.MI. o-Nitrophenyl p-tolyl ketone, m 155*. (1935) —Improved methods for the prepn. of unsaid 

“ orn °It>g (III), m. 81.5®. f-.Vy/y l isomer, m dundene and of "tnindcne*' are described. "Tnmdene" 
, reduced by Sn-HCl in ale. to a-aminophenyl p-xylyl was found not to be a homogeneous body but a mixt of 
“ ,0 55> m - 101® (Schaarschmidt and Herzcnberg, C. A. polymers corresponding on the av. to the formula (C»H,)i 
M vv 8 P- v-' e&SO* (turbid) and SS-PO* ' 'Trundene" :s formed d.'rrcliy from tndene by peAy-mcma- 

v * i ,tro Pt'frt)l mcsttyl ketone, m. 146" a- tion under the influence of heat without the formation of 
m - 10S*- C. A R unsatd. dnndcne. On brommation "trnndcne” behaves 

fl uofrne 2-Nitrcfluorene. Con- as a satd. comrd. It docs rot react with BzH, />-Me,N- 

,C1!0, AmONO, or NOCi. neither does it undergo 
polymerization KMnO, nnd ILCrO, do not oxidize the 
roly indents. UNO, reacts but without breakdown of 

. ,i . ----- - — ...... *»»*! and the mols Catalytic dehydrogenation gave reg. results. 

wniiiin m the presence of pircridine at 140-60". 9-Bcn- Dcpoly menzation of "tnindene" when subjected to heat 

rai-.-rntrofluorene (H), yellow, m. 155-C", was prepd., legan nt about 325". The mol refraction of the indents 

dibromide ni. (decomp.) 152". O-Vamllal-2- nnd polyindencs were observed but no conclusions were 

mvrouuOTtne (ill), m. 175-G"; benzoate, m. 258-60". e drawn from the data as to their degree of satn. A new 


Nitro denratires nw 

an d Cugen Macovskv. Bail see tfcim. C.ll.CHO, AnvONO, or NOCI. neither does it undergo 
li>J. 2, 1«03-9(1935). — Polns. of 2-nitrofluorene (I) in polymcnzntion KhfnO, nnd ILCrO, do not oxidize the 
■ettone give an intense red color with 10% KOH . tn ale. 
sola, the color is weaker. I is condensed with BzH 


rwuuuortne W“l. tn. 175-C"; benzoate, m. 258-60". t 
ine yields in the condensations were about 80% HI 
m acetone or ale. reacts with aq. alkali to give a deep 
tea color that disappears on ncidificntion and is reformed 
on making alk. agnm. II and the benzoate of HI give 
inis reaction only slowly and to a small extent. 

AOjl methylphthalates Mosuke Hayashf n^Shmzo 
Tsuruoka. J. Ckent. See. Japan 56, 909-1007(1935).— 
^ ^-methylphthalate, m. 114 5-15". «nd 1-Et 3- 
or y lP htlia . late * 86-7", are prepd. and their oxidation 
•n,. ““V,®" : Cai. are studied K. K. 


fomiuli is proposed for the polyindencs. J. W. s. 

Perkin’s reaction. Ill Condensation of add chlorides 
with benzaldehyde. Hatsusaka Kato. Science Repts. 
Tckyo Bunnka Datpaku 2, 257-65(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 
2697* — K. states that the tendency of aad denvs. to 
take part in the Perkin reaction depends on the nega- 
tivity of the group attached to the acyl radical and that 
a _ A - .TV. w". *■ — acid chlorides sbould therefore react (C. Bmarmni 

lphtha_late,_ m. 114 5-15 , and 1-Et 3- 9 Ann. 100, 126). Condensation of the following acid 


chlcrides with BzH in the presence of Et»N in closed tubes 
The’red^rlnr*.*^- 1 ^"^ slua,e 5 *7* ot UIn 7' s Bnd t!mts lls,wl c ‘he products indicated: 

tires f ba o-errancmapnesium deriTa- AcCl. 170-80°, S 5hrs , II 86% yield of PhCH CHCO.Il- 

wblxou ? optically active trlaryl- PrCOO, 170-80®, 9 5 hrs , 6 63% yield of PhCH : CE l 

y?; A. Go rcl ‘“..BamisandJ. hfonehe. A rales sec. m.v. neii.rnn o c 


uh,, w>jcta Bamis and J. Monche. A rates sec. CaH; FbCH,COCl, 170-80*. S 5 hrs . 43.7S% vi'eM 
78(1913). PhCH : CFbCOjII (almost entirely J 

coa 17 — *.*.*•.■ s=5.k»i.4S: 


. 12!>\ AcCII.CII.COQ. 
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10.53% yield of a-benzallevulmic add (proved to be a, 1 
and not p or 4 by mixed m -p detns with authentic 
<amples); PhMeC.CHCOCl, 14CKO®, 3.5 hrs in a 
closed tube or 4 dajs at 50°, then 0 5 hr. at 100-110® in 
a stoppered flash, failed to yield a condensation product 
To det the effect of catalysts on the reaction, 1 5 g. of 
AcCI and 2 g of Bril were allowed to react 8 hrs in closed 
tubes at 170-80® with 1 5 mol equivs of the following 
bases, with yields of PhCH CIICOjHaslisted nocatalyst, 
trace, CJIiN. 0 72%, quinoline, 0 14%, piperidine, * 

1 79%, LtiNH, 2 15%, m-C,H,(NH 1 )i, none (7 hrs 
at 140-50'), PhNIINH,, 0 11% (6 hrs at 130-40®) 
AcOH and BzH as above gave no reaction product; 
AcOEt and BzH treated similarly, followed by 3 hrs 
heating with a 20% MeOH soln of KOH, gave no PliClI 
CHCO-H, but BzOH instead. O. R. Vobe 

Citronellal terpene I Existence of a new terpene 
CiJ5„ Hiroshi Qtsidu. . J. Chem Sof Jafan 56, 5 
1213-20(1935). — Shaking of citronellal with 10 vols. 
50% HiSO« for 12 hrs. at room temp and distn gives a 
new terpene, monogene (I), CibH», bi H t 184-0*, dj* 
0BC24, n'g 1 5020, jaJ'J 49 11®. Nitrosate of I, m. 
154 5-5®. The structure of I seems to be most dose to 
A* ‘(i)-p.jnenthadifne The lower-boiling fraction gives 
a-terpinene. K. Kitsuta 

Reactivity of carbonyl group in 7-pjrroces and »n 7- 
pyridones D N Bedekar, R. P. Kaushal and S S * 
Peshapande. J Indian Chem. Soc 12, 465-9(1935), — 

In general the 7 -pyrenes and 7 pyndones do not form 
oximes or pbenylhydrazoncs but the more reactive p- 
OiNCiH«NHNIIi (I) acts on Et chelidonate (II) to give 
the mtrophenylhydratone (HI), CnHuNiOj, m 216®, 
hydrolyzed by HCl m AcOH to II. The nitrophenyl- 
hydratone oj El 3,5-dibromocheltdonaie, C.iHuBrjNiOj, 
m. 120®, was similarly prepd On heating equimol pro- 5 
portions of I and Et xanthochehdonate in abs ale. for a 
short time the mam product is the pyndont (III) 

o c cn=cco,Et 
HC C(COjEt) NKHC4ENO, 
m 146*. together with some of its mtropbenylhydrazonc 
(IV), m. 210®. The yield of IV increases with the dura- 
tion of heating to totality m I hr Similarly equimol. 6 
proportions ol (AcCII,),CO and I yielded a pyridone, 
CnHuNiOi, m 130‘, which on treatment with excess I 
gave the nitrophenylhydrasone, m 216*. The reaction 
of 2 mols of I with pyTone produced a product CuHuNcO,, 
m 242°, m which both O atoms have reacted. Cbeli- 
donic acid and Et comanate similarly reacted with 2 mols. 
of I to give pyndone nitrophenylhydrazones, CnH u XiOi, 
m 210°, and CMlIitN ( Oi, m 220° In no case could any 7 
definite product of the reaction of 1 mol of I be isolated 
C. R. Addmall 

Constitution of fustin V. Synthesis of 4'-methoxy- 
3 hydroxyflavanone. Taichiro Oyamada. J. Chem Soc. 
Japan 56, 980-3(1935), cf. C. A. 29, 762 1 * — I'-Meth- 
oxy-3-hydroxyflavanone made by synthesis showed all 
the characteristics of methylfustm. K. Kitsuta 

Chemical examination of Cnscuta reflexa, Roxb I. 
The constituents. Radha Raman Agarwal and Sifchib- s 
hushan Dutt. J. Indian Chem Soc. 12, 384-8(1935). — 
Cuiiula reflexa (Roxb ), the Hindustani akashhel, is a 
golden yellow parasitic plant, common throughout India, 
considered to have purgative properties by native writers 
Extn ol 2 5 kg of sun -dried material from 30 kg. of the 
freshly collected plant, with boiling ale. gave 25 g. of 
crude dry cryst. substance contg a small am t . of yellowish 
brown wax. Recrysln from large vols of EtOH produced 
white cryst. flakes of cuscvtalm (I), CiiHuO,. m 68®, 9 
sol. m caustic alkalies 1 reduces ToUen's reagent slowly, 
gives a reddish brown color with alk. K«Ie(CN)iNO 
It has no aldcbydic or ketone groups and is evidently 
an o.ff-unsatd lactone (C. A. 21, 99). Pharmacologi- 
cally, I appears to be a potent drug. Alter the removal of 
I, the combined ale. exts were coned to a greenish red 
sirup which was extd with benzene The ext. was evapd. 
to dryness and, after washing with cold ale., was crystd. 


from boiling ate , yielding white flakes of I. The residue 
was extd with AcOEt and was then extd. with ice-cold 
11,0 with const, stirring The brown, difficultly sol 
residue was filtered off and dissolved in HjO at room temp 
to a golden yellow soln. from which yellow crystals of 
evseulm (II), CnHi,0», m. 208-9® (decorapn ), sepd. 
II is sol tn NalTCOi, and forms a Pb salt, and a di-Ac 
dcrtr , m H0°. By treatment with ClCOjEt In pyndine 
and by metJij lation with MetSOi in the presence of coned 
NaOH, duatbelhoxycuscuHn. m. 151® (deeompn ), and 
dimelhoxycuscuhn, m. 193®, were prepd. II gives a neg. 
test for flavones and is completely decolorized on boiling . 
with NH.OII and Zn dust. It is not glucosidic in char- 
acter The above aq ext. was coned, and was found to 
contain a large amt. of reducing sugars II. Constitution 
of euscutahn Ibid. 686-90 — The white cryst. lactone- 
bke material isolated tn 1 5% yields from Cuscuta reflexa 
gave, on recTysln. from MeOH and EtOH, colorless flakes 
of cuscvtalm (I), C„H lt O». m 68®, |a)*D 8* (Ac dens . 
CmHnOi, m. 74®, carbethoxy dersv , CnHuO., m. 105*). 
Methylation of 1 with alk Me, SO, produced dimrthoxy 
euscutahn mono-Sfe ester, C,iHnO,. m. 78®, and warming 
with coned HCl transformed I into anhydrocuscutalm 
(n), m. 71-2®. Bromination and reduction with Zn and 
AcOI! formed dibromocusculalm bromide, Ci,HiBr,0«, 
m 64®, and dihydrocuscutahn, in. 91®, resp. Volumetric 
estn. of the unsatn of I showed the presence of 2 double 
bonds in I. Although I has no CO or CI10 groups, it 
gradually reduces Tollrn's reagent. IL dissolves tn ale 
KOII and gives a reddish brown color with alk. KiFe(NO)- 
(CN), I is probably an a.p unsaid, lactone (C. A. 21, 
99), and of tbe 4 O atoms 2 are in the lactone ring and 1 
in the OH group. In the formation of H the OH group 
Is lost since II gives no Ac denv. I dissolved m boiling 
ale. KOH and on acidification liberated an •somencactd 
lactone, m 103*. Fusion of I with KOH gave IICOiH, 
PhCH CHCOiH and an aromatic unsatd hydrocarbon, 
m 82 V I was oxidized by 3% alk. KMnO, to produce 
some (COiTI), and BzlI (probably due to the oxidation 
of the intermediate PhCH CHCOiII). Dry distn. of I 
gave unchanged material, some H and unidentified hydro- 
carbons C. R. Addmall 

An thocy turns from the red and violet flowers of Phle- 
bitis ml Chois. Takeo Kataoka J. Chem, Soc. Japan 
56, 1037-42(1935) —Ext I part dried red morning-glory 
flowers with 10-12 parts MeOH contg. 2% HCl for 2 hrs . 
filter through cloth and ext the residue twice with 6-0 
parts solvent for 2 hrs Unite the exts , pass through the 
filter paper, keep the filtrate at 65-60* for 3 hrs. and distil 
in ramo at 60® to Vr-V, of the original vol. After addn. 
of 0 5 vol of ale. and 3-4 vols of ether to obtain a red 
ppt., let stand for several days. Decant the clear 
soln,, treat the residue with MeOH contg. 1% HCl, 
fitter off the crystals and wash with MeOH contg. 2% 
HCl Recrystn. from MeOH contg. 2% HCl gives fine 
red needles of pelargomn chloride, CnHiiOnCl 4HiO. 
The sugar obtained by hydrolysis is glucose. Similar 
treatment of pinkish violet flowers gives pionidin chloride, 
needles, C,,H»0„C1 5H.O, m 163 (anhyd . m. 174*). 

K. Kitsuta 

Anthocyanm pigment of the flowers of deep-blue 
hyacinth Kozo Hayashi. J. Chem. Soc. Japan Jo, 
1050-4(1935).— The pigment consists of delphmidm 
d iglycoside K* Kitsut a 

Constitution of the anthocyanlns L. F. Levy. J ■ S 
African Chem. Inst. 18. 27-35(1935).— A review of the 
literature, with 32 references B E Anderson 

Arylated pyndines IX W. Dilthey and H. Dienchs 
/. pro*/ Chem. 144, 1-31(1935); cf. C. A. 19, 9S9 — 
2,4,6-Tnphenylpyremum perchlorate and rhNHi. heated 
a short time on the water bath, MeOH added and then 
refluxed 1 hr , give a nearly quant, yield of 
tetrapkenylpjrsJmivm perchlorate (I), m. 2G0*; ifr'MeCj- 
ILKIIi gives the l‘(4-methylpkeny/) analog (H), pale 
yellow, m. 243-4®; with NH,OH H (after refluxing 1^ 
hrs in dil. EtOH) gives the cermpd. FhC(NHOIO(CHs 
CrhNHC.H.Me)CH,C( 0)Ph IW, m. 163*. Th« •*' 
(2-methyiphenyl) analog of I m. 254-5*; f • (4 -ethoxy phenyl) 
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analog, m. 274*; l-(2 -methaxy phenyl) analog, m. 242-3*; 
4 IleO isomer (HI), m. 243* (i adult, yellow, ra. 300-10*) , 
HI and NHiOH give the compd. PhC[ :CHCPh{ NOH)]« 
CH CPhNHCitliOMe, m. 145-0% Tbe l-(4 hydroxy- 
phenyl) analog (IV) of I m. 170”, then 245*, the salt is 
about 23% assoed. (mol. wt. 307); this also results from 
III with HCl, HBr or HI; chloride, m. 3S0-1*, bromide, 
m. 382-3"; feriodiJe, brown; iodide, yellow, m. about 
310°; nitrate, pale yellow, m 323-1* (decompn.), ft crate, 
yellow, m. 214-15*. Tbe Acdenv.oflVm 2SS" (penodide, 
red, nt. I Si*} , The red base from IV and !I,Oj give 1 •( 4- 
h'nlroxyphenyl)-2,4,C-trtphen)lpyrvhnium hydroperoxide 
(V) , m . 201 * (decompn.) , HCIO, gives IV. Tbe above salts 
with MeOH-KOH give yellow sofas in the cold, becoming 
deep ted on heating and yellow again on coobng IV 
gives a deep red color in the cold In CHCU or C«H|N, 
cold MeOH-KOH gives a deep blue color, becoming red 
on further addn. of alkali. AgOIl gives with the chloride 
from IV a red compd., sol. in MeOH, changing to the blue 
base on addn cflltO IV (1 g.) in 70 cc MeOH, treated 
with 10 cc. MeOH-KOH (1 4). boded 30-15 mtn and 
filtered into 200 cc. 10% NaOli or KOH, gives 03-1 
g. of VI, red, with 12 mols. HiO; drying over CaClj or 
P«0* gives the blue-violet anhydro base (VII). VI may 
be recrystd. from IIjO, from MeOH-EtiO, Vi contains 
MeOH of crystn , which is lost in the air, giving Vn, 
100 cc. H,0 at 18* dissolves 0 050 g. VI VI with HClOi 
gives 91-0% IV, excess of nitrate gives the nitrate from 
IV; IljOj gives V. VII, on standing tn the air some weeks, 
is oxidized and cannot be regenerated on drying Reduc- 
tion of VI grves PhOH and triphenylpyndine. A soin of 
VII in piperidine is also oxidized in the air. VII gives only 
0.02% active Hi VI loses 11 moh. HiO over P«0» l* 
racuo; the last mol. is lost in a FhMe bath at 2-3 mm., 
VI from MeOH-EtjO contains 2 mols II|0. VII takes up 
4 mols. IltO in the air In 12 firs. The perchlorate of VI, 
red, m. 225*. with 1.5 mols. IIjO; picrate, with l mol. 
H,0, red, m. 240*; nitrate , with 3 mols. H,0. m. 222-3*, 
chloride, with 3 5 mols. ir,0, dark red, m. 214-16*, 
bromide, with 4 mols. 11,0, dark red. m. 225-8°, iodide, 
w>rb 3 5 mols. H,0, dark red, m. 229*. 


1 rapidly to 240% EtOII is evolved and 1 remains. It 
loses 2 HjO of crystn. at 110°, m. 210% Is sol in EtOII, 
boiling 11,0, and insol. in EtiO, C«H, and CHC1,. (Cu- 
ff, ON), If, SO, is pptd. from ff,SO» sofas, by Et,0. The 
pn of aq. soles, of this salt is 2 4. On reduction by Na irt 
abs. EtOH, II js obtained, Tbe picrate m. 153-1*. 
The azo compd. Ill was prepd. by coupling I with dia- 
zomiun salts 2,1-Dihydroxyquinohnc yields an azo 

- compd. which is tautomeric as follows (IV “ V). By 

2 reaction with phthahe anhydride, I of the compds. VI 
or VH results Studies were made of tbe reaction of hy- 
droxyquinohne with aldehydes, and aromatic nitrosammes. 
Methoxyqumolme-Mel and f>-ONC«H,NMci gave VlII. 


CsII, — COH 

N CMe Li 
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{ill CHMe ( 
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II. E. Messmord 

3 , 6 -Dlalkoxy-IO-alkylscridmlum derivatives with van* 
ous kinds of amino groups on the 9 -carbon atom. XV, 
Synthesis of 3 ,6-ditthoxy-9 -alky lamina -10 ethylacridm- 
lutn derivatives. KiyoyuU Ishihara. J. Chem. Sac. 
6 Japan 56, 1104-73(1935); cl. C. A. 29, 79S4W*.— 
Consts. of 3,6-diethoxy-9-alkylamino-10-eihylacridinium 
iodides: The alkyl groups are Me, Et, Pr, Jso-Bu and iso- 
Am in the order named, (n) is the no. of mols. of IICl 
and (m) that of mols. H,0 per mol. (n): 1, l'/i» 0 5, 
1,0 5. (n) after drying at 120*: 1, 1, 0.5, 0.5, 0.5. M. 
pa. (decompn.): 227*. 224*, 223-6“ (m. 207*), 230*, 
227% Soly. (vol- %) in H,0 at 15*: 0 012. O.OOQ, 0 008, 
0.00G, 0 002 . 3,6-Diethoxy-9-alkyIamtno-10-ethylacridin- 
7 sum hydroxides: (m): 0, 0, 0, 1, 1. (n): 1, 1, I, 
0.5, 0 (m) after drying at 120°: 0, 0, 0, 0, 1, (n) 

after drying at 120*: 1, 1, 1, 1, 0. M ps.: 12G% 115°, 
105% 122*. 101°. 3,6-D\cthoxy-9-alkylamino-tO-ethyl- 
acridinium chlorides: (m) : 0, 0.25, 0, 042, 0 6. (ti); 
l l /t, 242, 1.5, 225, 3 (m) after drying at 120°: 0, 0, 

0, 0, 0. (n) after drying at 120°' 0 5, 1, 1, 1,25, 1. 
M. ps. (decompn.): 225°, 216*. 230°, 194% 190° (m 
8 152°). Soly. (vol. %) in H,0 at 15°: 0.507, 1.12 5 
1.507, 0G05, 0.3 SO 3,6-Diethoxy-9-alkylamtno-10<th\l- 
acrtdinium oxalates' (m): 03, 0.5, 0 5, 0 5, 0 5. (n) 
05,05,0,1,1. (n) after drying at 120°: 0.1,0 5,0,1,1. 
M. ps. (decompn.): 195% 180°, 174°, 199% 172% Soly. 
(sol. %> ra HiOat 15°: 0-29S. 0 004, 0 750, 0.170, 0JJ SO. 

K- Kitsutn 

Biacridyl and Its derived radicals and luminescent 
salts , luzigenin salts Herman Decker and Werner Petsch . 
9 J. prakl. Chem 143, 211-35(1935).— The chemilumines- 
cent reactions of l7,N'-dimethylbiacxtdyhum (htzigeam) 
salts (I), of related compds. and of the derived free 
radicals are described and discussed in relation to Structure 
and nomenclature (used below) is suggested. N,N’- 
Dimethylbiacndyhum nitrate (U) and excess coned, aq 
KBr give the bromide (HI), yellow, sol. in HjO with green 
fluorescence, which splits off MeBr at 2S0% givin" bi- 
acndyl. KCN gives 9,9 '-dicyanobiacndan (biacndan 
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m 9,10,9%10'-tetrahydrobiacndyl). The action of Zn on 
in or of Zn-AcOH on N-methylacndone gives dimeihyt- 
btacridene, [MeN(C«Hi),C ]» (IV), m. 385’,. decompg. 
390° (cor ), which is stable to air or to reduction in acid 
or alt soln. IV is an en-onium conjugated pseudo-base, 
converted, with loss of fluorescence, by HCI-C»H» into 
mcthylacridane-ccndinium melhoMoride, MeN(C»H«),CH- 

^NMeCl, oxidized to I with chemiluminescence. 

Its aq soln , shaken with CiHi, gives a rose color due to 
the formation of the dimethylbiacndanyl radical, MeN- 
(C«H()iCHC{C«Hi)jNMe; addn of NaOH does not re- 
generate IV but gives the colorless carbinol base, MeN- 
(C*H,)tC(OH)CII(C«H<)iNMe; a picrale, m. 280*, 
decompg 295®, is isolated from the C«JI« soln.; the aq. 
NaOH is colored violet due to the radical MeN(CJI«)iC- 


o- 


[MeX (destroyed by O,). Addn. of Br t 


Cm. soln of IV gives III With MetSO, in hot PhMe 
biacndyl (V) gives only the mono-lit luljale, yellow, ni 
above 350®, aq KBr gives 10-N-methylbtaeridylium 
bromide (VI), yellow, m. above 350®; pi crate, m. 305* 
(decotnpn.) ; iodide, dark red; JerricyanuU, yellow, m. 


due to the radical MeM(CtH<)iC (Vin) 

{picrale, yellow, m 220*), but in HCI-C*H, with exclusion 
of Oi monomethylbiacridine is obtained; it is readily 
oxidized by air to Vnl and is converted by I to VII V 
is similarly converted into bmcridine, m. 392®, which 
reacts in a similar manner to its Me den vs V must be 
heated With Me>SO< without solvent to give I The final 
product of the chemiluminescent reaction of KOH -11,0, 
on I is JV’-metbylacndone C J. West 

Racemization of diethylannnomethylbenzodfoxan J. 
TrHouel, Mine. J. Trffouel and Y. JDunant. Bull set. 
Pharmacol 42, 459-06(1935).— Prepn of hydroxymethyl- 
benzodtoxan monophlhalale (I): boil for 3 hrs. 25 g 
hydroxymethylbenzodioian (m p 83"), 22 g. C*H»- 
(CO)jO and 30 cc. xylene. Keep overnight at 0®, wash 
first with EO cc. Phil and crystallize twice from PbH. 
It m. 116®; yield 25g. Prepn. of the racemic salt with 
d-epbednne: Mu the hot solns of 37.74 g. 1 m 300 cc. 
PhH and 22 g. d-ephednne in 300 cc. Phil. Cool and 
filter off the crystals Sepn. of d- and J-isomers: Boil 
51 g of the salt with COl cc Phil for 10-12 min. Filter 
by suction and wash with cold PhH Repeat this treat- 
ment. Recrystalhze twice from MeOH and then twice 
from EtOH, finally again from MeOH. Yield 7 g of the 
J-salt, fa] —1*56'. The free /-I is obtained by removal of 
(be ephednne «mfr KlOH soln. and E(iO and de compn, 
of the Na salt with HC1. The free ester is sepd. with Et,0. 
Sapon with NaOH at 100* gives needles of 1-hydroxy- 
melhylbtntodiOMn (II), m 80*, |crl’^ —1 90®. The use 
of f-ephednne gives the corresponding d -com pda. Treat- 
ment of n m pyridine with SOC1, at 100®, addn. of HiO 
and extn with EtiO gives 1-chloromethylbentodioxan. 
Heat 2A5 g of the latter with 3.38 g HNEti in a closed 
tube to 175® for 2 hrs , take up with EtiO, ezt. with HC1, 
add NaOH and distil. Yield, 1 44 g. 1-dimethyUrr.ino- 
methylbenzodioxan, bn 164®, fa)y —29*10'. The HCI 
salt m 120-30*. A. E Meyer 

Vasicine. Mohan Lai Beri, Kartar Singh Narang and 
Jnanendra Nath Ray. J. Indian Chem. Sot 12, 395-9 
(1935) — Attempts to synthesize vasicine (I) have been 1 
made on the basis of a structure previously proposed 
(C. A, 27, 510) on the grounds that I gave 4-qtnnazoIme 
(El) by oxidation and anthraxulic acid by KOH fusion. 
A mixt. of 54 g of II, 1.5 mol of allyl iodide and 1.2 
mots, of 10% KOH in 64 cc. ale. was refluxed cm the steam 
bath for 3 hrs. After conen to 15 cc. and treatment with 
Mcess KOH an oil sepd which, on extn. with EtjO and 
rtyxtn.frooi petr. ether, gave S-allyl-i-kydroxyzuinaiohne, 


I CnllioNiO, m 67*. stable to steam distn. and heating 
with HCI, reduced by Na m AmOH to a liquid, bi 105-8®, 
which is not identical with the base obtained by Spith 
(C. A. 29, 4015*). Unsuccessful attempts were made to 
condense EtCHBrCONHPh (HI) with H.NCO.Et to 
form a qumazohne but hot PbNMe, converted IH into 
crotonambde In poor yields The action of ale. KOH 
transformed III mto delicate colorless needles of ff-etbyl- 

o indolenone, CiJIuNO, m® 264-5*. By refluxing an Me, CO 
soln. of m with AgjO for 9 hrs , EtCH(OH)CONHPh, 
m. 89-90®, was formed, which could not be condensed 
with H,NCOiBt. Treatment of o-ChNC.H.COCl (6 g) 
with 16 g. of (Nil,), CO, gave 6 g. of the amide, m 170®, 
which was reduced by SnCl, in HCI to o-H,NC,H,CONH, 
(IV), m 110*. Condensation of IV with PrCHBrCOBr 
gave CuI!uBrN,0,,_m 144®, which on treatment with 
NaOH and acidification with AcOH yielded 2-bromopropyl- 

3 4-hyiroxyq uino zoh a f , m 218®, reduced by Zndust in NaOH 

to 2 propyl -4 hydro ry qumazohne, m 200*. Condensa- 
tion of IV with itacomc anhydride gave a colorless sub- 
stance, CiiHnN,0,, m. 174-fl®, which was cydized by 
treatment with NaOH and subsequent acidification with 
AcOH to a cyclic carboxylic compd , CuHioNiO,, m. 
197-8®, but whose decarboxylation to the required sub- 
stance with the proposed structure for I did not proceed 
satisfactorily. C. R. Addmall 

4 Synthesis of Ucto flavin (vitamin B,) Richard 
Kuhn, Karl Reinemund, Friedrich Weygand and Rudolf 
Strdbele. Ber. (MB, 1765-74(1935); cf C. A. 29, 
3707*. — The condensation of l,2-dimethyl-4-ammo-5- 
(d-l'-nbitylammo)benzene (I) with alloxan (II) gives a 
flavin identical with lactoflavm. By carrying out this 
condensation in AcOH in the presence of If, BO, at 15-21® 
the yield of cryst. material can be increased to 90-05% 

5 since the necessity of purification by adsorption and elution 
is eliminated The degradation of 2 kg. of Ca d-gluconate 
( C A. 28, 5M7 1 ) with 11,0, and Fe,(SO,)i In the presence 
of (AcO),Ba gave 520 g. of pure rf-orabinose of which 500 
g was converted into 320 g. of acetobromo-d-arabmose, 
140 g. of diacetyl-d-arabmal, 80 g. of <f-arabmal and, 
finally, into S3 g. of d-( — 1-ribose (DU, m 87®, MV 
23 7®; oxime (IV), m. 141® [ajtf 6 j® (final value after 
mutarotation from 54* (after 10 mm.)). Reduction of 

6 IV with Na-Hg gave d-ribamme which was condensed 
with l,2-dimethyl-4,5-dmitrobenzene (V), m. 1I5-I6*# 
by heating in 80% ale. for 6 hrs. at 130®, to 1,2-dimcthyl - 
4-nilro-5-(d-l'-Tibitylamino)bentene (VI), CuHrNjOi, m. 
127®. A soln of 0 60 g. of VI in 75 cc. of 80% ale. was 
shaken with 0.20 g PtO, and H, (3 mols ) for 20 min. 
The filtered colorless soln was evapd , taken up in 30 
cc. of AcOH and was run into a soln prepd. by heating 

7 0 46 g. of alloxan tetrabydrate and 0 90 g of H,BO, with 
30 cc. AcOH and cooling to 30*. After shaking to com- 
plete soln , crystals sepd which were extd with abs. 
ale. and produced 91% yields of felted, golden yellow 
fine needles of 6,7-<fimetfiyf-0-<f-nf>olTavm, m 231-2" 
(tetra-Ac deny., m. 242"), identical in all its chem ,phys , 
and physiol properties with the naturally occurring vita- 
min. Lactoflavm is related therefore to 4 different classes 
of org. compds whose various properties it combines; 

9 to the sugars through its pentose chain, to the pyrimidines 
through its alkali labile ring; to the azrne dyes to which 
belong the natural dyestuffs, chlororaphine and pyocya- 
mne, and finally to the benzene derivs In which the o- 
position of the 2 Me groups in natural products is a new 
phenomenon. The nonglucoside attachment of the pen- 
tose chain differentiates the vitamin from the nucleosides 
and may account for its stability to heat and dd mineral 
acids. It is suggested that the flavin may be produced W 

9 plants by the reduction of a glucosidic Intermediate, a 
true d riboside. The diamine from 50 mg. of VI was 
added drop wise to a soln of 100 mg of methylalloxal. 
NaHSO, and 200 mg. of H,BO, in 10 cc. AcOH and the 
mixt. was shaken 1 hr. at 20-5*. Working op by the usual 
procedure gave 25 mg. (38%) of 3,6,7-tnmetbyI-9-o- 
nboflavin, m. 272* (deccrmpn ). The specificity of the 
lactoflavins was further demonstrated by the tack of 
activity of this 3-tnethyUactoflaym. The free NH group 
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in the 3 position, together with the stereometric arrange- 
ment of the pentose chain, is of significance for the vita- 
min activity of the flavin. 1 was also prepd. in 2 other 
ways. V was transformed by treatment with NH.OH to 
NIIi 1,2 -dimethyl-1 -mtro-5-ammobcnzoate (VII) (Ber 35, 
62S(1902)) and converted by the addn of 26% COC1. 
in toluene to 2-nitro-t,5-dimcthylphenyl isocyanate, C.H.- 
K,0|, m. 87.5°, wliich, by heating with ale., gave an 
almost theoretical yield of l,2-dim(thyl-4-ni:ro-S-{carbelh. 
oxyam\no)benzene, CnHuNiO,, m 5o*. This was cata- 
lytically hydrogenated to the aminourethan which was 
condensed with III in the presence of Pd and II, (C. A. 
22, 4502) to l,2-dimethyl-4-(carb<thoxyamim>)-5-((M'- 
nbitylammo) benzene, m. 1G9*, and hydrolyzed to I 
by NaOll and Ba(OU), (C. A 29. 2100’) The simplest 
synthesis of 1 was earned out by heating 0 5 g of /-arabm- 
osc and 2.2 g. of VII with 30 cc abs ale for 0 hr* at 
110-20*. The cooled orange-red soln was absorbed 
through a pillar of Al,Oi. Tlie excess VII was removed 
with abs. ale. and then the broad orange zone was eluted 
with a mixt. of 4 parts of MeOll and 1 of 11,0 The 
recovered condensation pro<luct, in 166°, was hy drogenated 
and on condensation with II and lfiBO. give lactoilavin 
Tins simple 2-step process is of general application and 
will lend itself to the conversion of esters of reduced sugars 
into flavin esters since there is no step involving alk hy- 
drolysis. C R. A ild mall 

Heterocyclic compounds containing arsenic in the ring 
Preliminary note Hircndra Nath Das-Gupta J 
Indian Ckem. Soc. 12, 627-8(1035), cf. C A 27, 498 — 
Mannich (C. /1. 29, 4764’) has prepd a compd designated 
as 2-(diethylammomclhyl) - 1,3 -dichloroxrsindote and 
claims priority In the synthesis of arsmdolcs In on at- 
tempt to prep, an As analog of Indole, D -G. prepd 1- 
chloroarxindole (I) by direct synthesis in an investigation 
undertaken in November, 1933 The formula assigned 
to the product resulting from tlie action of C1CII CHAsCI, 
on C«H| in the presence of AlCli has been proved by a 
synthesis which is outlined. Compds of the types 
(PbCH:Cl!)jHg, rhCil-CIIilgCl and (PhCH:CH),As 
have been prrpd. as intermediates for tlie prepn of I. 

C R Addinall 

7-Tnazlnes. XXIV. Melamine. Adnano Ostrogovich 
Gaza rAim. thiJ. 65. 560-SS(1935) ; cf. O. and Median, 
C. A. 29, 2167*.— Though various hydrocarbon denvs. 
of melamine (I) have been described, no acyl denvs 
have been reported, and, moreover, part of the earlier 
literature is erroneous, as shown by the present expts. 
Pure I m. 347* (3.M* corr.) (decompn.) (cf. J. prakt 
C*em |2),3 . 332(187G)). The following new salts were 
prepd.. Ticratc, CilI,N» C«H«OjNi, when first pptd. It 
is gelatinous, and must be heated to become eryst., light 
m. 316-7*. Tnformate, C.H.N, (HCO,H), (II), 
from I and gheial HCO,lI (III), does not fuse, but loses 
all its IICO,H when heated; over soda lime or In coned 
*9 soln. it forms the monoformate (cf. Ann 10, 22 
(1S34)). Triacetate, C.H.N, (AcOH), (IV), from I and 
glacial AcOH, does not fuse but volatilizes completely, 
oier sotla lime, or on long standing it forms the monoacc- 
| ( (tf. Ann. 10, 23(1S34)). Tel rachloroiu rate, C.1I.N. - 
iiAuCh, from I-IIC1 and coned, aq. HAuCh, yetlow- 
m orangt-ochrc, m. 265-6 (uncor.) (to a red liquid). 

urate). C,H,N, (HAuCb), 4H.O, from I- 
nu and a great excess of coned. IIAuCU, yeltow, m. 
(uncor.) (decompn.). Under different conditions 
* s . obtained another fciH/e/rarMariwuroi#), C.H.N. - 
(HAuCl,), 211,0, y ellow, m. 271-2° (uncor.) (decompn.). 
Wxalate (C.H.N,), (CO,H),. already known (cf. 
vv t 10, r?OS34)). 3/en P ,.rafa/e, C.H.N, (C0.1I), 
tvj. irom cold aq. I and aq. (CO.H),. If instead of filter- 
!! 1 . a"? t,ie conc<1 * (CO.H), soln. in winch it is pptd., 
u is dissolved by heating and then cooled, there rapidly 
( co *W« (VI), needles, whereas 
owt ? #' n PP 14 - « Palate (VII) m lustrous 
V 'Tj* 1 ,*- 1v °nd V form II when recrystd. from water. 
aL-Tx 8 " transformed into VII. Acs* 

evolve Mii nd ( s P^fts), heated up to 160-5\ 

' “nd the product purified with 20% AcOH, 


1 EtOfI and water, yields 80% of mono formyl melamine, 
C.H.N.CH0 (VIII), does not fuse, insol. in hot glacial 
AcOlI, sol. in glacial IICO.II with formation of II. It 
also hydrolyzes in mineral ncids, with formation of the 
corresponding I salts; alkalies also hydrolyze it. I 
(l g ) and HCOjEt (6-G cc.), heated in a sealed tube for 
8 hrs. at 236-5°, yield 10-15% of VIII. I and glacial 
HCOiH form not even n trace of VIII but only II, which 

. conforms with the fact that VIII and IV form II directly. 

* I (1 g ) and Ac,0 (35 cc.), boiled 2 min., yields 1 60 g. of 
dtacelylmclamme, C.H.N, (OAc), (IX), m. 298-9° (de- 
compn.) (with a short thermometer the m. p. was 305-6°), 
sol in aq alk. hydroxides (repptd, unchanged by AcOH). 
IX and aq. picric acid (X) and a little (CO,H), (which 
facilitates the reaction) form the picrate CjHkOiN, - 
C«H,0)N,, dark yellow, m 206-10° (uncor.) (decompn.). 
IX in aq HC1 forms with IIAuCI, the tetraekloroaurate, 

3 C,!I,N,(OAc), IIAuCI,, light yellow, decomposes without 
fusion IX in aq NaOU, a little Nil, and excess AgNOi, 
gives a gelatinous ppt of the <fi-Ag deriv,, C,HjN,Agt- 
(OAc),, grayish, turns brown when exposed to light. I 
(1 g.) and MeCOSH (15-20 cc ), refluxed 2 hrs. (H»S 
is evolved), yields IX, and when only 5 cc. of MeCOSH 
in AcOH is used, no mono Ac deriv (XI) is formed but 
only a little IX and a trace of IV Even with the ealed. 
proportion of Ac.O, no XI was obtained, but only IV. 

4 With an excess of Ac.O, the chief product is IV, with a 
little IX, but no XI. Though the reaction between HCO- 
N1I» and I goes easily, AeXH, and I do not react on pro- 
longed heating, even with excess AcNHi I (0.5 g) 
and Ac.O (100 cc ), refluxed until nil IX is formed (foe. 
ei» ), then with more Ae.O (100-120 cc ), yield tnaeetyl- 
melamine, C,H,N,(OAc), (XII), m. 2S9-91* (long ther- 
mometer and 298-300* (short thermometer) (decompn ), 

. sol. In cold dil aq alkalies (with slow hydrolysis). The 
3rd Ac group Is less stable than the other Ac groups, and 
the picrate, tetrachloroaurate and tri-Ag salt could not be 
prepd. By the Baumann-Schotten reaction, I gives no 
trace of any Bz deriv , even In CiH,N, nor was any Bz 
deriv. obtained by heating with IlzCl or fusion with 
BzNJlt On the other hand, I (2 g.) and Bz,0 (10 g.), 
heated at 130-5* for 4 hrs., the difficultly removable 
BzOH eliminated with Et.O-petr, ether or petr. ether 

6 alone, yield almost 100% of fri&ensoyfwrfa'niue (XIII), 
m. 142-3*. rhombic prisms from AcOEt.or Me,CO under 
certain conditions, needles of the same m. p, under other 
conditions, crystallizes from rrOH as the compd. 

0,N, 2PrOH (XIV), which gives up its PrOlI slowlv at 
room temp and completely in room at 85-00°, XIII 
is repptd. from Its cold alk. hydroxide solns. by CO,. 
In boiling 95% EtOH contg. H,SQ„ XIII forms BzOEt, 
BzOH and I semisuffxte. Hot ale Nil. also decomposes 

7 XIII to I. XIII and PhOH, heated at ISO* and extd. with 
Et-O-petr. ether, leaves the compd , Ci.Hi.OiN, 3PhOH 
(XV), m. 192 5-3.5*; in AcOEt it decomposes to XIII. 
By the usual methods of prepg. plcratcs, XIII does not 
react, showing that the 3 Bz groups destroy its basicity, 
but in boiling I’hMe with excess X (8-9 mols ) it forms the 
picrate, C*H u O,N, C,H,0,N,. dark yellow, m. 222-3* 
(long thermometer), and 22S-9* (short thermometer), 

g No higher picrate was obtained at 190*. A soln. of XIII 
in a nnn. of cold aq. dil. NaOII or KOI! contg. an excess 
of NI!,OH poured into aq AgNO. or NII.-AgNO. ppts. 
the di-Ag der$v„ C,.HuO,N,Aej 211,0. Even with a 
gTeat excess of AgNO., it is formed exclusively. Mulder 
(Ber. 7, 1632(1S74)) prepd. from (COiEt)i and NCNII, 
a compd. which he thought was VIII, but his evidence 
was dubious and description meager, and a repetition of 
his expts. by O. gave a yellowish compd. (XVI) which 

9 gave no I salts on liydrolvsis. With hot coned. IIjSO, 
it gave a little CO. It was partially sol. In hot dil. NaOH, 
from which an unidentified gelatinous compd. was pptd. 
by UNO,. Unlike VIH, a soln. of XVI in hot HI ppts. a 
gelatinous compd. on cooling, and with X a picrate, 
different from that of VIII, is formed. The product of 
Mulder is probablv a mixt. of ammehne and ummchdes, 
perhaps with small proportions of other compds. Gerlich 
(cf. J. prakt. Ckem. |2J. l3,2S0(187b)) prepd. from NCN- 
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lsaj and BzCl a compd which he tho ught was Xill, but 1 nbilyl)isoaUoxastne, CoIIjoNtOi, m 283% —78*. 

Ihe present work shows that it was not XHI, as is also mdi- From rf-nbose and I-ammo-2-carbethoxyatmnobeazMie 
cated by the work of Buddeus (/. prakt. Chem. 42, 99 was prepd 2-carbtlhoxyamtnophenyl-d-ribamtne, Cnlln- 
(1890)) The m. p. of XIII prepd. by O is the same as NjO«, in. 15S*. By hydrolysis, condensation with HI 
that of NCNHBz (XVII), not 126* as reported by Bad- and acetylation 9-\d-l '-ribttyl)isoalloxazine tetraacetate, 
dfcus (foe. cil ). but a tr nxt of Xill and XVH m. several C n H 1< N < 0,., m 237*, was obtained. Upon hydrolysis 
degrees lower, and Xm fuses without decompn whereas this gave 9-(d-J '-ribityl)isoalloxazine, CuHnN',0,. m 
XVII decomposes at its m p. From I*rOH and from PbOH 283*. Condensation of d-ribose and l-aimao-2-carbeth- 
XTU crystallines as XIV and XV, resp , whereas XVII oxyammo-5-melhylbenzene gave 6 -methyl-2 -cartel hoxy- 
crystallizes without PrOH or PhOH XVII ran be heated * aminophenyt-d nbamtne, C:»HriN,0«, m. ISO*. Upon 
with ale. N’Hi in a scaled tube at 100* with only partial hydrolysis and condensation with in this gave 7-methyl- 
decompn , approx * /i of the XV II being recovered as the 9-(d-l '-nbityl)isoalloxazine, CnHi»N,0«, m 285-6*, 
NH. salt, wb treas Xill decomposes completely into I tetraacetate, Cr.HnN.Oio, 215*. W. F. Brace 

and BzNHi Xm also decomposes m aq -ale. Nlfj at A modified flavin synthesis P. Karrer and Hans F. 
60* Other minor differences between XOT and XVII Mcerwem Ilelv Chim Acta 18, 1130-4(1935); cf 
are noted. The various new salts of I show that It can C A. 29, 5$J7% 6237* — A new synthesis of flavins is 
function either as a bivalent or as a tnvatent base This accomplished by coupling the condensation product of a 
is further supported by the senes of HCI salts of Barnett j sugar and 3,4-dimethyIambne (I) obtained under reducing 
( C A 24 , 4508). However the tetracyclic formula of conditions, with a diazomum salt to form an azo dye in 
B is unnecessary, for the stepwise addn. of HCI can as quant yields On reduction the dye yields a 3,4-di- 
readily be explained by the_2 old tautomeric formulas methy 1-C-amtnophenyI sugar denv. which can be trans- 
ftruminotnazidme and trtaminotnazine). It is assumed formed to a flavin. This synthesis IS particularly suited to 
that free I has the iso structure, or more probably an the prepn of flavins which contain readily hydrolyzable 

i ■ — groups From I and I- arabinose by thi3 procedure 3,4- 

mtermediate mono-amino form HN C(. Nil). N’C(NH«)- dtmelhylphenyl l-arabamine, CiilIuNO. (II), m. 123% 
— l was obtained (yield 60-70%). From diazotized p~ 

NH C.NH, and that when the NH» is sahfied, a 2nd 4 nittoanilineandllanazo dye mixt, resulted which contained 
group is transformed into an NIIi group, and similarly a (3,4-dtmethyl-(> -p-nilrophcnylazo) phenyld-arabamine , Ch- 
further transposition takes place. The tetranuclear II„N,0. Reduction by Zn and HOAc gave 6, 7 -dimethyl - 
formula of B. fails also to explain the 2 isomeric senes of 3-(f-I '-arabtlyl)tsoalloxatine, m. 299*. By a similar syn- 
alkyl melamines and them hydrolysis with acids (cf. Ber. thesis with nbosc the following compds were obtained 
6, 1372(1873)), and the soly. of the new acyl melamines in nearly quant yield’ 3,4-dtmclhylphenyI-d-rtbonune,m 
in alkalies and the formation of Ag salts. C. C. Davts 143* (yield 80-90%), ChH,iNO., and B,7-dtmelhyl-9-(d 

The optical activity of lactoflavm. P. Karrer and H. I’-nlnt\l)isoaI!oxazine (tacto/tatsn), m. 280*. 

Fntzsche Hetv Chim. Acta 18, 1020-7(1935); cf. W. F Bruce 

C A 29, 3079', 4363'. Julius White -y-Tntzines XXIX The passage from some alkyl, 

Methylalloxazmes P. Karrer and Carlo Musante. aryl and aralkylaminothioltnazmes to derivatives of 
Ileh Chim. Acta 18, 1131-40(1935); cf. C. A. 29, the corresponding aminohydrorylates. General eon- 
1089* — The effect of Me groups on the fluorescence of siderations and a description of two new alkyl homologs 
lumichrome was studied by prepg. tn- and tetra-methyl- ethylanunohydroxytnazine and propylaminohydroxytn- 
alloxannes (cf. Kuhhng, Bcr 28, 1968(1895)). From azine Adriano Ostrogovich and Virgil Galea Gaxs 

2,4,5-tttmethyl-C mtroamline, m 49* (cf Elder, Ber t8, chim. t tal. 6S, 349-50(1935); cf. C A. 29, 5449* — 

629(1891)) the diamine was formed by catalytic reduction Method of prepn — Add to the alk. aminothioltnazme (1 

in ale. and was condensed with alloxan (I) to give 5,7,8- 6 g in 25 cc of 10% NaOH or KOH) water (5 cc ) and 
trtmelhylalloxaztnfj C u H u N.Oi, (possibly 5,8.8-tnmethyl- pcrhydrol (5 cc ) dropwise (m some cases the solns 

alloxazme), decompg at 290° and giving yellow fluores- become intensely yellow and then colorless), let stand 

cence From 3,4,5-Me,C,l!,NIIi (cf. Noeltiflgand Forel, overnight, acidify with dil AcOII, let stand, and wash 

Ber. J8, 629(1891)) the diamine was likewise obtamed the ppt with cold water. Ethylaminohyiroxytriaxine. 

and condensed with I to give 6,7, 8-inmethylattoxazine, C.H.ON. 311jO (I), m 277-8° (all m. ps uncor ) (de- 

CuIIiiN.Oj, with greenish yellow fluorescence. From compn ), loses water of erystn at room temp with forma- 

1 ,2,3,4-tetrainethyl-5,6-<linitrobenzene, ChHuN'iO., m tion of C.H.ON'. 2H|0, sol in mineral acids I and coned 
171° (cf. Jacobsen, Bcr. 19, 1214(1892)) the diamine HCI yield on evapn the IICl tall, C.H.ON. HCI, m. 
was similarly prepd and condensed with I to give 5,6,7,8- 7 214-10° (decompn ), hydrolyzes immediately ui water 
tetromethyialloxaxine, C„H„N,0„ with purplish yellow Picrate, C.U.ON, C«H,0,N|' H,0, of I, dark yellow, 

fluorescence From 2-ammo-3-mtrotoluene (II) (cf loses its H,0 of erystn in tacuo at 100°, with formation 

Cohen and Dakin, J. Chem. Sac, 79, 1127(31*01)) 2- of the cehyd soil, which is paler yellow, boA so around 

chloro-3 nitrotoluene was prepd and condensed with 191-2* (decompn ). In hot dil NH.OH, I ppts with ex- 

etbanolamine to give 2 hydroi)ethylamino-3-nitrotoluene cess AgNO, the Ag salt, C»H-ON%Ag H,0, turns brown 

which upon reduction to the amine was condensed with around 240*, chars at 265-70*, sensitive to light, sol. in 

I, giving 8-mtlhyl-9-hydroxyelh)hsoalloxaitne, CuHuN.Oi. IINOi The H,0 of erystn. is eliminated «« cacao at 

(HI) , m. 294*. Photodecompn. of HI m 75% MeOH g 135-40*. Propylammohydroxytriazine (H), m. 274-5% 
readily gave 8-mclhylalloxazine, ChII»N, 05. (IV), with sol in mineral acids, with formation of the resp salts, 

green blue fluorescence By reduction of II to 2,3- which hjdrotyze easily, sol m alk hydroxides and NH.OH 

diaminotoluene and condensation with I either 8- or 5- (repptd by COi). Picrate, C.II15ON, CJIiOjN, H.O, 

tnethylaUoxaztne or a mix? of the 2 with the same fluores- of II, golden yellow, loses its HjO of erystn. tn vacua at 

cence as IV was prepd W. F. Bruce 100*, with formation of the much lighter yellow anhyd 

Synthetic flavins VH P. Karrer, H. Salomon, K. sail, m 195-6* (decompn ). Like other aminohydroxy- 

SchCpp and F. Benz. Helv Chim Acta 18, 1143-6 triazines, I and U are amphotenc, and all members of 

(1935); cf C. A. 29, 5847' — Because both lactoflavm r 

and yeast nucleic acid contain d-nbosc, and because 9 the group can be represented by the formulas’ N CR N:» 

thymus-nneleic acid contains d-2-nbodesose (I), the 1 r~ - ~~ 

flavm contg. I was prepd to be tested for its Itlams B, C(OH) N CNHj (amino-enohe form) and N CR - 
action I was condensed with l-annno-2-carbethoxy- 

amino-4,6-dimethylbenzene with Ni and H» at 25 atm NII CO NH C NH (lmmocarbonjt form), or by one 

to give 4,5-dtmtlhyl 2-carbcthoxyaminophcnyI-d-desoxy- of the 2 Intermediate ammocarbonyl or imino-cnohc forms 

r 1 60 mine, ChHhN, 0, (II), m. 115% [aJ* D * —21 (HjO), The immocarbonyl form is the most probable in all cases 
in quant, yield Hydrolysis of II by KOH and condensa- x x x Some arjlxminohydroxytnazines Ibid 357-66—- 

twm with alloxan (III) gave 6,7 -dimethyl 9-M l'vfrsoxv- Three new arvlarmnohydroxyttvaxlnes vnt prepd in 
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almost 100% yields l>y oblation of the corresponding 
Bryhmimiiliioliriarinrs. Since plicnylaminothtoltriazine 
*n<l phenylaminohydroxytriazine (I) arc easily prepd. in 
high yield (cf. C, A. 25, JM1), I was studied further and 
various salts were prepd. Hot roned. HC1 and I form th* 
mono-HCltalt, C.U.ON..HCI 211,0. of I. m. 216-0* (de- 
er, mpn 1. li> drolyzes in water, is stable in hot HlOH, 
loses IlCl slowly on standing in eir, loses its 11,0 of cry stn 
(n vacua at 10'r-10*. Hot 2 N HibO, and I form the 
monasulfat*. (C.H.O.V,), II, SO, 411,0. of J, til ill** 4f>® 
(decompn.), lose* its 11,0 of crystn, tn tacno ot 10O*. 
bydrotyzes in water nnd in I tOJI. "I he pieratr of I. 
already prepd. (cf. O.. C, A. 24, 15762), m. 21(5-7* 
(decompn ), or 300-7* (cor ), Ins the oompn C,H,ON. - 
CiUiOiN, 211,0, loses its 11,0 of crystn in mom at 170*, 
sn). in cold •<). alk. hydroxides unit NH,OII (rcpptd liy 
dil. AcOH or by rats:, with CO,). Tlie alia! i tolls absorb 
atm. CO,, and they were not analyzed. With hot oq. 
Nlh-AgNO,, I ppts. the /Ig tall, C,IhON,Ag 11,0. does 
not fuse, but carbonizes at an elevated temp (residue of 
Ait), more stable to light In a wet than in a dry stale 
l’rtpd. like I, almost a 100% yield of o-tolylamtnohydfoxy- 
tnaune (II) was obtained, m. £12-» J* to a viscous orange- 
brawn liquid, sal. in hot glacial AcOlI with formation of 
its acetate, which on standing or in contact with water 
loses AcOlf, sol. in mineral acids with formation of the 
corresponding hydrohahde tails, which nrr easily hydrolyz- * 
aide With nq. alkali salts, it forms the corresponding 
all sails , which absorb atm CO, Ag salt Picrote, 
Ci»HwONi.C.H,OjN, 11,0, 8-yellow, tn. 25M)* (de- 
compn ),lo»cs its 11,0 of crystn ,n radio nt 140® I’rcpd 
like I and II, the yield ol pi-tolylanunahydroxytrtazine is 
almost 100%, m. 217-10* (decompn ), in fouling glacial 
AcOlf it forms on easily hydrolyzable acetate Allah 
'a Us, Ag sail. With nq mineral acids it forms the i 
corresponding hydrohahde salts ]' urate, CiJhoON, - 

C.1[,OtN,, leinon-yellow, m. 217-8* (decompn ) The 
iicldof p-lolylamtncihyilroxytnazinr.CuilhdONi H,0 (HI), 
is nlmo't 100%, m. 313-d * (decompn ) ; in boiling glacial 
AcOlf it forms the acetate In arp nlk. hydroxides HI 
forms the corresponding alkalt salts, which arc derompd 
Jn; CO,, and it is sol. Jn hot NH.OII. In nq. HCI (2.1) 
in form, the JlCl salt, Ci.ll.oON, HCI If,(), in. 201-0*. 
hydrolyzes in water nnd in KtOU, loses its 11,0 of crystn 6 
tn vacuo at 140-6*. I’, crate, C.dfi^N. Cdf.OiN,, light 
greenish yellow, m . 301-6*. A t salt, Ci.lf.ONiAg H»0, 
sol. m NHiOH and more so in UNO,, its 1 1,0 of crystn 
rannot be ilimmatrd without further decompn. Anisyl- 
arnmhylroxytriattne, Ci«If.«0,N, (IV), jn. ,127-8', Is 
amphoteric, and forms salts with bases nnd with acids 
U crystallizes in 2 monnebme forms, nn ncicular prismatic 
ite-i* a tabular prismatic form. llLlsall, Ci»l)iot>,>5. - 
■■Cl, m. 200-1*, hydrolyzed by water niul by coned 
I toil rut ate, CiolIirfhNi.CsHjOjNi, dark yellow, m. 
*}“ ® • Alkali salts of IV absorb sn water ntm. CO, 
of tall, C„!I.O,N. IIjO, very sensitive to light, decom- 
poses before its I|/> of crysin. is eliminated. XXI. 
BenzylamJnohTdroxytriazine and styrylaminohydrozjr- 
tnazlne. Ibta, 3(>7-70, — Ity the same method used lor 
the previous amlnohydroxytriazinrs, hcnzylaminothiol- 
tnazine (I) yields benzylaminohydroxytrinztne (II), , 
5 Iff 5 ; otherwise a* t>hcny1aeetottusnt<lc by Phtnawtki 
(Tkests, Treiburg, Switzerland. 1818), m. 277-8* (de- 
compn ) (cf. "above 800'” of lflazacowski). Tvapd. 
wit i coned. HCI, II gives the III I tall, CiJI 10 ON,.HCI. 

rapsdly in water. I' tcrate, C,.H I0 ON* Cdf,- 
tbN, 11,0, yellow, in. 20^10® (decompn.). lopes hi 
crysin in vacuo at 110®. In hot dil. NH.OII 
with AgNO>, H forms a Ag salt, C.JI.ON.Ag, shghily 
sensitive to light, especially when dry, m. 27$5-80* (de- t 
compn.), sol. ,n NlhOII and UNO,. I’repd. similarly 
trom styrylami nothiol marine (III), styrylamnohyitroxy- 
tiazme, <0.11, ON, )CH.CHI*h 11,0 (IV), m. 308 0* 
(iieermipn ) , decolorizes rapidly lir-vroter aiul aq. KMnO,. 

A? l r 0t M 11 * 011 flni1 in a * k ' hydroxides with formation 
i!,™; 1 V^VvSJ lK i , ,“ re «PP*d. *»y CO, or by AcOH. 
'J’l si'^ ,,,| “ 0N, v C ‘ Tl * O|N * HA of iv, £>-> cllow, m. 
a.i->i (decompn). lose, ,,, jj/y of crystn tn tacuo 


1 at 100-6®. 'I he formation of IV and II from III and I, 
rrsp , would with the very high yields appear to be an 
excellent method for prepn., but the prepn. of large flinnti- 
tfes of I nnd of HI olTrr, great difficulties because of the 
instability of phenylthiolacetjc acid and especially # *>f 
iluocinnamic acid. This prevented a more extensive 
study of the properties and behavior of II and IV. It 
should be preferable to treat gtmnylurca acetate with 
pbcnacctyl chloride or cinnnmyl chloride, then to pass to 
* the amln<shydccnytn.iztne by treatment with Nil, or 
other oq base. C. C. Davis 

Curare alkaloids I Tubocurarino. Harold King. 
J Client Aoc 1935, 1381-0.— Details arc given of the 
isolation of d-tubneurartne chloride (I) from tuhneurare 
(II), a South American arrow poison II (25 g.) in D2 r » 
cc 1% warm nq tartaric acid, made alk. with 260 cc. 
satd nq. NallCO, and extd. with 111,0 and CHCh, 
3 gives about 4 g cunne (IH); the aq. soln was made 

Hi 



(xn> 



Me,NCll,CHr- 

(XIII) 

acid with 2 N H,SO, p basic I‘h(OAc), added, the 1'b j 
moved from the fdirnie and ppt., and I pptd. by ptio 
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photungstic acid and IlgClj I, Ci«lt«0|N,Cl, 511,0, m. 
274-5° (decompn ), [erjlJ., 204 8° (II, O, e 0 97) (anhyd. 
salt) , FeCI, gives a weak green color; I reduces NH«OII- 
Ag,0 on warming and gives amorphous ppts with Au 
and Pt compds , KI, KBr, KCNO, HgCl„ NH.NO, and 
HC!0< 1 with Mel and MeOH-KOH yields O-methyl- 

luboetiranne iodide (IV), with 3 mols 11,0, m. 207* 
(decompn), (ajiui 202.1° (11,0, c 101, anhyd salt) 

I and /-III MeCl are isomeric but not enantiomorpbous. 
Hofmann’s degradation of the chloride from IV give* 
methinc bases, characterized as their Mel denvs O- 
Methyltubocurarmemethine methiodide B (V), with 2 5 
mols H,0, m 230°, the A -isomer (VI), with 2 5 mols. 
HjO, m 234°, d O-methyltulocurannemethine-Mel (VII), 
with 5 mols H,0, m. 190°. [o)h«i 105* (MeOH, c 0 22): 
the 1 isomer (VIII), with 4 mols. 11,0, needles, m. 171-2* 
orplates,iti 178-80*, [a|«.u —50 0° (MeOIl). Degrada- 
tion of the methylation product of <J-bcbecrine (identical 
with 1 III, creep t for rotation), gives V, VI and VII, 
VIII was not found At the 2nd stage ol the Hofmann 
degradation of the mixed O-methyltubocurarinemethinc- 
MtCl there results Mc,N and O melhylbebeerttene, m 
198-9°, identical with that obtained from O methyl- 
beheenne-McCl (IX) The chloride (X) from IV and IX 
are both represented by formula XI, with 2 asym C atoms 
adjacent to the N atoms The assumption is made that 
in IX each center of asymmetry is d -rotatory, whereas 
in X 1 center is d- and the other /-rotatory. Since the 
same d-methine-Mel, in 190°, is formed from both 
alkaloids, VII can only have retained the common d- 
center of asymmetry and should have the structure of a 
dunethiodide based on XII or Xin ; VUI is obtained only 
from X and is therefore probably represented by XIII 
or XII, in which only the /-center of asymmetry has sur- 
vived Although IX and X are diasteTeoisomeridcs, it 
is probable that the parent phenolic substances, although 
isomeric, differ in the orientation of HO and MeO groups 
I produces complete "curare" paralysis ol the frog in 
doses of 0 5 mg. per kg The Isomeric d-bebccrinc-McCI 
has about '/« of the activity C. J West 

The alkaloids of the Chinese drug, mu fang-chi 
T Q Chou Chinese J Physiol. 9. 2G7-7-"'"""’ 
Two alkaloids, menismo . 
isolated Menismc crystal! 

fine needles, m 127°. T ... ___ 

formula Ci»H M NOi(l),m 152°, [a] V 290°. Itisatertiary 
base, contains 2 MeO groups and forms the following 
satts hydrochloride, amorphous powder, m about 

200°, acid pho'phate, rhombic prisms, m. 280°, 
methiodtde, rhombic prisms, m, 263* (decompn ). 
Mcnisidinc crystallizes from ale m prismatic needles, 
m 170°. It has the formula, C,,H,iN,0.(/), («Jy 260°, 
and contains 3 MeO groups With acetone it forms a 
diaeetone compd It is also a tertiary base, and forms 
the following salts hydrochloride, a cryst. powder, 
m about 265° when aohyd , acid phosphate, minute 
rhombic prisms, m about 290°, softening at about 210°; 
dimeth iodide, amorphous powder with no definite m p 
L A. Maynard 

Constitution of matnne XVII Ileisaburo Hondo, 
Eijn Ochiai and Kyosuke Tsuda. Her 68B, 1899-1901 
(1935) , cf C A 29, 4015* — It had been established that 
11 of the C atoms and the 2 N atoms of matruic (I) are 
present in the form of the skeleton II; it was presumed 
that the other 4 C atoms constitute a lactam ring which, 
by further condensation with the norpmanc nucleus, forms 
a 3rd heterogeneous ring When I is hydrolyzed with ale. 
KOII the lactam ring is ruptured, with formation of ma- 
trinic acid, which is methylated to Me methylmatrinate 
This ester is degraded by the Hofmann method to des- 
carbonylmethylmatrmyl ale. and its anhydride, descar- 
bonylmethylmat rinane , P and HI reduce the anhydride to 
a secondary tertiary amine CullaN NH (decarboxylated 
matnmc acid) which is dehydrogenated by healing with 
Pd asbestos to the same base, CuH«N: (III), as had been 
obtained by catalytic dehydrogenation of I The metho- 
hydroxidc of III gives PrCO,H with KMnO, and hence 
contains a Pr side chain, as I MeOH gives no PrCO,!! 


I under the same conditions, the Pr side chain must be 
formed by degradation of the lactam ring. Of the 2 pos- 
sible formulas (IV and V) for the lactam ring, only IV can 
account for the formation of the Cit base (VI) from K 
matrmatc with loss ol 3 C atoms Moreover, since the 
oxidation of the compd. CuIIuNj obtained by BrCN 
degradation of dthydro-a-matrirudine (VII) and subse- 
quent dehydrogenation gives only quinolinic and no a- 
. picotimc or pyridmetncarboxylic acid, the structure of 
VII is best represented by the formula VIII or IX Nu- 
cleus C in matrmidine (X) would then be a AMetrahydro- 
a-picoline, which agrees with the chem properties of the 
base X is quite unstable in the air; on acetylation it 
simultaneously adds 1 mol. HiO more and on dehydrogena- 
tion changes, with loss of 2 mols. Hi, to the more stable 
dehydro-o-matrinidme (XI). According to these formulas 
XI has an a-methylpyridine nucleus which should con- 
3 dense with aldehydes, and as a matter of fact a bcnzal 
dcriv, (XII) was obtained from XI. If there is no ring 
shilling in the lormation of X, the structure of I maybe 
represented by the formula XIII or XIV. Further studies 
will be made to decide, if possible, between these 2 struc- 
tures and also to explain earlier observations which are 
apparently not in harmony with them. The base Ci<H«- 
N„ b, 13G° (methiodide. m. 213°); 1 g. with 1 g. of 42% 
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CuHnNI I I 

5 L— CII.CH.CH, 

(V) 

CH, NH.CHMe 
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CIIt.CH, N — CH, CH, 

6 <VUJ> 

CO CHMe 

CH, N CII til, 

CH, ill-CH.ill-CH, 

I „ I I 

CII, CH,.N CII, CII, 

7 <xm) 

Pd-asbestos at 270-80° gives 0 6 g. HI, b, 195-205° (HC1 
salt, m 208-9°, [«JV 0.81* (ale); the m. p. of the 
methiodide, previously given as 128-9°, ls raised to 139- 
40° by repeated crystn. from acetone) With Pt oxide in 
AcOlI and 11 under 35 lbs , the base Ci,H»N, yields the 
base C„H„N„ m 189-90°. XI, b, 176* (HC1 salt, 
decompg 282°, (a]’ 0 * 0 57° (ale )); XII, m. 100-7°, is 
e reduced by Pt oxide in dil. IICI and II to a base isolated as 
the chloroplatinate, (C„II,iN, HCl)iPtCU, decompg. 190*. 
1 and lupanme (XV) are not stereoisomers, as shown by the 
nonformation of octadehydromatnne in the dehydrogena- 
tion of XV with Fd-asbestos as 320-30* and by the fact 
that XV MeOH gives glutanc acid with KMnO< while 
I MeOH docs not. The glutaric acid is certainly not 
formed from the norpinane but from the a-pipendooe 
nucleus, for it is not obtained In the analogous oxidation of 
9 sparteine C. A R. 

Cotarnine aeries. II. The reactivity of the aldehyde 
group In cotarnine and benzoylcotamines. 11. B Dcy and 
V Lakshmi Kant am. J. Indian Chem. Soe 12, 421-9 
(1935), cf C. A. 29, 2961*— To a suspension of 2* « 
cotarnine (I) in 20 ee. of HiO were added 1 g of H,NOH - 
IICI and 2 g of AcONa and the mixt. was wanned to a 
clear soln which was coned and made alk. with Na,CO, 
The almost quant, yield of crystals which sepd was 
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recryild. from ntc. and gnvc cotarnlne oxime (II), m. lf>7*; 1 (IlClsalt, m. 181-2* (deeompn.)); Mel derlv., rn- }B8 , 
dl-Ac derlv., Ci,H»NiO„ m. 113*; dl-Hz derlv. (HI), Identical with II. A cyclic structure is assigned tc> 1* ™ 
CmHmNiOi, m. lfiH*. II reacted smoothly wit li 2 mols, of tlic view that the chance from the aldehyde to the carLilnol 
PIlNLO to province coinriiotnethylphenyluren oxime form li brought ahotit by the ellect of the solvent 1® * U P* 
njirny lure than, m. 151*. identical with the compd. oli- ported 1>y the quant. conversion of the unsaid, compos, 
joined hy the action of PhNCO on coiarnotnetfiyfphenyf* m 83*, Into Iff by crysln, from hot ale. T hfj 
urea oxime. I'hNCR reacteil with II In C*H« to give formation Is also brought about in attempts at acetylation 
cotarnfimethylphenyltbloirrea oxime, in, M2*, previously and the reaction Is expluned by the assumption °* the 
prepti. by the oxlrmtion of cot arnomelhylpheny 1 1 h hmren . formation of on Intermediate Ac cmnpd., Its hydroiy®iJ “tnl 
A* previously observed, PhNCH does not react with the * the closure of the Isoqulnohnc ring by migration »>* the 
NOI1 group. The x reactions clenrly Indicate the slmul- lnilno-11 otmn The proposed mechanism render® }”)5, " 


ta neons Presence of the NOII group and of the rcc liulno- 
I! atom in If and rute out the carblnol form. Jtrductionof 
II with Na and al>s, ale gave hydrocotamlne with evolu- 
tion of Nil,, because of the reduction of NOII to Nil, and 
elimination of Nllp consentient on the closure of the Iso 


glide the condensation of 1 with cotnpds. capable of beto- 
cnol tnulomerlsm and others contg. reactive CUs groups. 
In the presence of non -Ionizing solvents the condensation 
lakes pine with the CIIO group but in most cases n sliift 
takrs place which produces tctrafiydrolsoqulnofmf derlvs. 


quinoline ring. I condenses readily with aromatic attunes Only with Me, CO is the unsaid cotnpd first formed 
to I nrm linslable anils which arc dceompd «|iilckly l,y j iiiflicirntly stable to permit of Its Isolation am* study. 

* ‘ IV 5-Hromonareotlne, 5-bromocotarnlne, S-bfomohy. 

droeotamlne and 5 bromonarcelne and their derivative*. 
II II Dry and T K Srlmvasan /f-uf. f, 20*30 . soln, 
of fig of n ireotlnc (I) m 20 rc of 11,0 contg 2 cc, oMH% 
1 1 Itr was cooled and trrnted wiili satd Hr soln. ttntll the 
yellowisli-whilc |>pt became permanent The turbhl 
soln was satd with ll,S and the filtered soln w<*® made 
tiaslc with NIliOH, producing fit) g of S-broma^artotint 

(II) , CpiHulIrNO,, m 170*, |ol',? -Ofi*. IICI *«>*. m. 
120*. Illlr salt, m 108*, bier alt, in 107*; Mfl arnv 

(III) , m 220*, chloroplatfnatc lirommatlon of * In 
Illlr (0 fi g ) gave 0 7 g of R-bromnnarcoUne perbromtde- 
Illlr (IV), Cnllnllr, NO, Illlr, m 220* (dccompn ), wl.leb 
was reduced completely by II, S to II 7 lie oxidation ol II 
will) UNO, gave R-bromncotarntne (V), C,iHuHrNO«» in 
nfi*, IICI tall, in 170* (deeompn), plcratc, tfi- J70 , 


alkalies but dissolve um hanger] In fold acids A I tempts 
to prep, the Hz ihriv of entartio*/Moluidil gave ben/n-p- 
tolulde, m lfiH* The trituration of 2 g of I with I tc 
of IlzCl and 20 tc. of 1 0 N NaOlf fur Ifi min gave a 
quant, yield of benzoylcntnrnine (IV), m 121*. oxime, 
m. 1 Cfi , benroylaled to III, Ac derlv , C,iI[„N,o,, m 
1 T»2* ; ozlne, CiiIfnN«0«, m 220*. anil, in IBP, <»-. w- 
anrl p-totuldils, m IfiO*, 113* and III*, rrsp , p-pbenc- 
tldil, in, 13 p i*. IV was oxidized by alk KMnO, to l>en- ' 
roylcotornlnic acid, in. IfiO*, wliicb forincil an nnalyzable 
Ag salt. The condensation of I with o-0,NC«ll,COCI 
gave excellent yields of o-nllrobenzoylcotarnine (V), m 
138*; oxime, in, 101-4*; anil, m 1M* These lietizoyl- 
ateil products arc Insol In dll adds, form eryst mon- 
oximes sot In cold alkali which, In turn, give mono-Ac 


and Hz dcrlvs. In sol in alkali, are oxidized by ulk KMnO, nfi*, IICI tall, in 170* (deeompn), plcralc, tP- J»0 . 
and condense easily with aromatic amines to form atable 5 cbloroplatlnatc This prepn Is prefirabtc to the direct 
anils. The stability of these cotnpds as well as of the bromlnallon of cotarnlne to r >-bramocolnrnine perl'romult- 
anils and tohiiddt derived from cotarnnmetbylphrnylurca Illlr, Ci,HnI!r,NO, Illlr, and aiib*rr|iient reduction with 
li in striking contrast with the Instability of the eorre- II, S On beating under pressure with Mel, V Kjivc o- 

•ponding drrlvs. of I and Is attributed to the presence of bromocotamomelhine melhtodide (VI), CulInllrlNOp, in. 
tne mobile linlno II atom. The elimination of tills active 170*. V forms a lit denv , CnIlnIlrNO,, m l(H*» nnd on 
II atom stems to activate the otherwise bound CIIO treatment with HONH, IICI and AcONa yielded the 
group, products of condensation of I with compds oxtme-IICl, in If, «*, converted by NH, OH Into Jhe free 

contg. an active Cl I* group should be represented either as oxime, in 138* {drain rllstn. ol 2 g. of VI in cc- of 

derlvs. of l-fi.tf.rncthyhinlnocthyl-2-brnzatdrhydc or as 6 10% NaOlf produced R-bromoeotomnne, rn. 101*, oxidized 
substituted fV-melhyltcirahydrolsoqiilnolme derlvs ac- by KMnO, In oik Me, CO lo R-lromocolarn n i<itlr>ne, 
cording As to whether I reacts In the ntdchydfc or carblnol CuH,IlrO,, m. 172*, further oxidized by alk. KMtfOi to R- 
form, Such condensations are usually carried out In the bromocotarmc acid, CidbHrO,, m. 18fi*; anhydride, hi, 
presenre of ate., which has been shown lo favor the shift 22fi* Treatment of V with I’hNCO, If, NOII. 0,NMe 
from the oldehydic to tlie carblnol modification. Con- and Ac,0 gave S-bromocolarnomelhylphenylurra, Ci*1hil!r- 
densatlon of 1 g, of I with f) B g. of p-]f,NC,II,Ac In 12 cc. N,0,« in. W«0* ; oxime, m. IBS 0* ; anliyilrohromocdtommo- 
of ale, at 40* for Ifi mins gavel 2 g. of anhylrocotarnino-p- mtromelhane, Cnl(i,T!rN,0,. in. 118* (//Cf fit- IBB*)* 
am inoacrlophenone (VI), C*>H n N,0,, m. IDO-1*; mono- and N-acttyl-'-bromocolarnideneacrltc acul, CtslIijJtfNOj, 
Ac derlv., ni, I Of**, sol In cold Oil. acids, Indicating that 7 ni 211*, resp. Tlie reduction of V wit li 4% Na-Hg ’In N 
VI should lu regarded as a tctrnhydroqulnohne derlv IICI yielded R-bromohydrocntarntne. C„Hi,IlrNO, (VII), ill. 

formed by the reaction of I in the carblnol focm. Con* W>*, Illlr salt, in. 212*; perbromtde-IIIlr, in. IBB 

flcnsatfon of I with (NIf,),CO, oxfndofe, resorcinol mono- (dccompn.), which could not be reduced to V bid invarl- 
Me ether and 2-nilroresorclnol gnve the corrtsj>ondlng ably gave unchanged VII on treatment with lf»S. VII 
6”hytro<otarntnotarbaMule, in. 182*. phthahmidme, m. was also obtained in good yields by hroniinalinsf hydro* 
11 » rtiorctnnl Me ether, m. 221-2*, and 2 -nltro- cotarnlne In acid soln by Wright'* method (/. Ch em - Snc. 
rnorcinoj ni. 2fU*, as a result of condensation In the 32, fi2fi(1877)). Steam distn ofainixt of fi g, of H with 
rartilnol form, Similar condensations with «»-, m- And p- 0 4 g. ol p-MeC,I!,SO,Me and NaOII (C. A. 20, 1705) 
cresols and r»- and fl-naphl hols were tried without success produced 2 7 g of soft colorless needles of R-bromonar- 
|it. isomeric blscotamlnoaeetones. Ibid. 4T0-fi.— Ue- feme, C„TI M I!rNO,, in. IDT*. IICI salt, m. 211*1 Illlr 
u eoi 1,1 of the condensation of coiarnlne (I) with salt, m. 22fi"; / derate , rn. lfid*; chloro plat male, m. IDS* 
i^’’ « n,a, V ,hc billon of lK>th Isomeric (deeompn ); Me ester, m. Ill* The position of the Hr 

the product. The condensation of I with Me,CO atom In nil these derlvs follows from the conversion of V 
iJT*;, , 0, S f avp blseotnrnyluh nencctonr, m. KT* lo 2-mcthoxy-3,4-mcthy1rncdioxy.fi.bromopht1ialic add. 

*f a * " f'*he onhydrfieotarnlnoaeetone of I.lelter* The observation that neither V nor H condenses with 
II? ,n * 171*; I (CIIO, which Is known to attack only the free imposition 

J "* c * ''erlv. (II), m. IBS* (I., and K. 9 in tliese bases, supports the argument for the assigning of 
n V! v ; 01 mhydrf«nethylcotartilnoaeetone this position, V. Condensation of cotamlno with aro- 
boi ne lu'Tu .J"' 1 ‘V’.V Ihcomj'M. of H with matlc nltro aldehydes. H H. Uey and P. Knkshml Kan- 

Condetiviil/ n !5? .blwotnrnonideneaeetone. tam. Ibid. B0 1 -7.— The reaction of cotarnlne (I) with 2 

Na.CO J. 1° * w 1 1 Mi'iCO tnthe presence of ale., with mols of aromatic nltro aldehydes (C.A. 18, 2101) has been 

bi icota in ■ n r m f n f w V” i,0 »'”‘ c D r <*h'c«. found to l.e general A soln. of 1 g. of I and 1 .28 K. of o* 
tall, m. I p,7* ifn* \J! C J 0,NC,11,LUO In 12 cc. of ale. was warmed to fiO* and ex- 

derompd with a?kaf ,« u ?' 2, ?V w, ’ Wl h to direct sunlight for T-lhrs , yielding 0 8 g. pfervst. 

i with alkali to N-melhylbiscotarnyhdenencttone r.-o.mtrobeniaUekylo-l^-nitrohentoylhydrocotarninf (II), 
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CmHiiNjOi, m. 153* ; II Cl salt, t a 172* (decompn.); HBr 
salt, m 177“ (decompn ); nitrate, m. 181° (decompn ); 
sulfate, m 191-2° (decompn); pierale, a. 175-6*. n 
was reduced by SnCJ« in HC1 to the coree-ponding amine 
compd , ni 122° (di -Ac dent , m 126*), which, on di- 
azotizmg, coupled with 0 -Ci»HiOH to a deep-red dyestuff. 
The m nttro denv corresponding to II was similarly prepd , 
yielding a ciyst. material, m. 140° (I1C1 salt, m. 1SS°), 
reduced to the m-amtno compd , m 113°. I condensed 
with mtrovamlhn Me ether to gne yellow crystals of 5- 
(6 - ndr» - 3,1 - dimrthorybfnzeitdtkydo) - I - (6 - nitro- 
T,1-dsmethoxyben:oyl)kydrpcotarmne, CjoHnNjOu, m. 16S°; 
HC1 salt, ni 193° (decompn ) Condensation with 6- 
nitropiperonal similarly case 5-(G-mtropiperono>l)-l- 
(6-mtropiperonoyl)hydrocotarnine, tn. 1CS°; IIBr salt, 
m. 180° (decompn). The observation has been made 
that if position 5 in the cotanune mol be blocked, the 
reaction occurs only with 1 mol of the nitro aldehyde. 
Thus 5-bromocotaimne condensed with o-OjNCcILCHO 
and 6 mtropiperonal to give 1 -{o-mlrobenzoyl) -o-bromo- 
hydrocotarmne, CuIInBrNjO.. m. 120° (HBr salt, m. 
162° (decompn )), and l-{6 nitroptperoHoyl)S-brorne- 
hydrocolarntne, CicHnBrNjO,, m 125° (HBr salt, m. 
172°). On attempting the condensation of o-mtro alde- 
hydes with hjdrocotanune and narcotme m ale media in 
exactly the same way, only unchanged materials were 
recovered C. R. AttdmsB 

Phenobarbiturate of papaverine (pavemal). Antcmia 
Mossun and Giovanni Recordati Boll chtm farm 74, 
638-9(1935). — Ale solns of 0.1 M phenobarhital and 0 1 
31 papavenne, heated on a water bath for several mm. and 
cooled, give crystals composed of 1 mol of each sub- 
stance. This compd (pavemal) m. 145-6* and is uxsol. 
tn cold HiO and ether; it ts sol. in hot alc„ ben2cne. petr. 
ether, AcOEt and in the cold in CHCli, acetone, and is 
slightly sol in hot glycerol, vaseline oil and olive oil 

Helen Lee Gruehl 

Condensation of cotarmnc and o-mtrobenzaldehyde. 
K N. Kaul and G S. Aliluwalta. J. Indian Chem Soc. 
12,610(1935); cf C. A.27.4SCW — K. and A desired to 
correct their formulation of the condensation product and 
bring it in line with the later formula of Robinson and 
Robinson (C A. IB, 2161). C. R. Addmall 

Resin acid in the oleoresin of Pmus eylvestiis 1 P. 
S Pishchimuha J Gen Chem (U. S. S R ) 5, 73S-51 
(1935). II Product of nitration of resin tad from 
Finns sylvestns P. S Pisbchimuka. Ibid 752-63; 
cf C. A. 29, C038 1 — Solid or solvated resin acid (I) on 
heating is isomenzed, changing gradually from a strongly 
/•rotatory to d -rotatory compd After reaching a max. of 
Join 62° the rotation begins to decrease and becomes 
stable at ]a] n 8-9°. The lsomeming action of atm Oi, if 
any, is considered purely catalytical The /oUowing 
reactions of I (and of abietic acid (n)) do not accord with 
the structural formula of n proposed by RuricU (C. A 25, 
3657) . an easy oxidation by atm Oi and resistance to the 
action of oxid izin g agents; the cleavage of 1 C atom as 
HCO-H by oxidation of I with atm Oi, as CH, on heating 
with Ni-pumice, and as MeSH on heating with S; the 
existence of the tnozonide and hexaiodide of II The 
formula III explains satisfactorily all these reactions 
An and of this structure when polymerized (by the action 
<4 Oj. atm. Oj and probably some other agents) is capable 
of the conversion into the phenanlhrene system with 1 
tmsatd side Chain (with 3 C atoms) ; 



This formulation does not disagree with the formation of 


retene and octabydroretene from II, because these reac- 
tions are accompanied by reducing processes which result 
in the conversion of the tmsatd. side chain into the satd. 
one (iso-Pr). On the basis of this assumption the em- 
pirical formula of I (and H) u C,,H*Oi and not CnHjtOj 
The nitration of I, with and without the use of a solvent 
(li groin), results in the addn of the elements of HNOi at 1 
of the 2 bonds with the formation of bydroxynitrotesm 
acid (hydroxynitroabieUc acid), Cti>Ht>XsO» (C»H„Oi + 
NOt + NO« + Oj) . m 12S*. which in the presence of an 
excess of coned HNO» forms N ethers of the tutro acids. 
The tutro ether absorbs from air 1 mol of Oj (probably at 
the other double bond, since the 3rd one is generally con- 
sidered as a passive ODe), giving an amorphous peroxide 
compd (I with HNOj is probably first converted into H). 
These peroxides act as dibasic acids, giving stable, H»0- 
scj. red salts of NH,, alkalies and alk -earth metals 
Evidently the nitrate ether of the nitro acid is isomenzed 
by the action of inorg. bases into a dibasic pseudomtro 
acid (the Bcid groups' COjH and KO-H). The nitro 
product adsorbs energetically some gases and vapors 
(HCI, EIiO, CS-, C,H|, etc ), which can be explained by 
its amorphous state Chas Blanc 

The original acids in American pine resms Kurt 
Kraft Ann 520, 133—13(1*135). — Saprnic acid obtained 
from the resin of Ptnus palustns which was collected during 
the summer has (ajn — 70°, while the common aad has 
loin —123*. Hydrogenation of the former yields £0% 
of dehydro-d-pimanc aad. Rearrangement of the sapuue 
acid by boiling with AcOH gives 80% of abietic acid, the 
remainder being d-pimanc acid. Ozomzation expts 
confirmed these results The sap i me acid mnt with 
(a Jo —110* to —130° obtained from resm co’Iceted during 
the spring could be sepd. by repeated crystn into a t- 
punancand, lain —280 4°, and a d-acid, la] o 52 9*. 

C J. West 

Constitubon of matanresmol L. II Briggs, D. A 
Peak and J. L. D. W oolloxall. J Proc Roy. See .V. S 
II ales 69, Gl-7 (reprint) (1935) — Matairesmol. C»H-0, 
(I), occurs in the heart shakes of the wood of Podocarpus 
spiral us as a resinous or cryst. deposit. Recry stn from 
EtOH yields a product contg. ale of crystn , m 76 . 
Recrystn from 60% AcOH yields large, anhyd rhombic 
crystals of I, tn. 119°. I ui AcOH in the presence of Pd; 
norite did not absorb H. I dissolved in jnst enough 5% 
NaOH soln and then treated with 1 .3 AcOH until faintly 
acid, yielded hexagonal plates of matatresinolu acid, Or 
HaOj, m 78-81°. Dibrnsoyl matairesmol, prepd. by 
shaking together 5 g. I, 7 mot NaOII and 5 mols. Bz- 
Cl, m. 134 5°, and was pptd. from alk soln. with the 
lactone group intact. Dimetbylmatairrsincd (II) was 
prepd by shaking together 1 g. I dissoh ed in 25 cc. 10% 
NaOH and 5.3 g MfjSO,, and finally beating the nuxt. 
for 5 nuns at 100°. Acidification of tbe cooled mat 
with HCI produced a sticky ppt , m 126.5-7°, after 3 
recrystns. from EtOH. Tbe product was a lactone, neu- 
tral to litmus, and produced no color with FeClj or coned 
HjSO, Neutralization of a soln. of II in excess NaOH 
yielded a colorless, cryst. ppt. of dimetkvlmatairestnohc 
aad, m. 80-1° due to lactone formation The ester 
could not be prepd. Tbe slow addn of 120 cc. 3% KMnO, 
to a soln contg. 1 g II m 20 cc. 1% NaOH yielded, after 
satn of the mixt. with SO;, 0.51 g. (over 50%) of clusters 
of homogeneous needles of veratnc acid, m. 17S 5-9 5 . 
No trace of veratroylfornuc acid was detected Gradual 
addn ©f 1.77 g Br in 35 cc. CHC1, to 2 g of I in 20 cc 
CHCli produced, after 36 hrs , a nearly theoretical yield of 
letrabromomatairesinol, m 169-9 5° (from CHClj) or 171 
{from EtOH). The foregoing chem. evidence supported 
1 by phytochem considerations indicates that I may be 
formulated as RCHjCH CH(CH,R) CH, O CO (R - 

4,3-HO(MeO)C«H,). The C skeleton of I is the same as 
that of guairetie acid, oJivil, podophy/Iotonn, and proba- 
bly pin ocean ol. W. A. LaLandc, Jr* 

Synthesis of tetrahydrohsiman (4-earbohne) derivatives 
under physiological conditions II G Hahn, L B’lr* 
warkd. O. Schales and H Werner. Ann 520. Hb — 
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original MeO content, reckoning 830 as the mol wt. of 1. icotnpn); semicarbazone. m. 230* (decompn ). A 
Lignin (II), isolated at low temps ( C. A- 28, 7521'), gave Ponndorf reduction of HI yielded fames mol, 3,7,11- 
a const tieai MeO value (34 51%), an increase of 5 tnmethyl-2,4,6,8,10-dodecapentenol, CuH n O, m, 136-7*, 
addnl OMe groups over the 5 groups actually found in U. whose reaction with SbCli in CHCIj is ertrerncly sensitive, 
As the reducing ligntn no longer reduces Fehling soln. yielding an intense blue color, in shade very like that of 
alter methylation it is concluded that 1 contains no CHO vitamin A C. R. Addtnall 

group This corroborates the finding that the reducing Coloring matters of Aeanthodlaptomus yamanaeensis 
action is due to 2 OH groups in the o-position in the ben- Brehm. Harusada Suginotne, Ktyoshi Ueno and Sigeto 
zene nng, formed as a result of the cleavage of the - Watanabe J. Ckem. Soc. Japan 56, 1109-1204(1935) — 
— O CHi O — group and the sphttmg -out of HCHO. From * Astacm (I), ff-carotene (II) and a new pigment (IH) were 
the temp at which Mel first appears in the Zetsel estns , isolated. I was also found in Combtcndct japontcui Haan 
it is inferred that the OMe groups are baked to the benzene II and IH were found m free or ui combination with war 
ring in natural lignin All the MeO groups in I are of the K. Kitsuta 

ether type as are also those entering the mol on metbyla- Chemical interrelationships in the cholane group. H 
tion Methylated II was oxidized with 5 tf UNO, (C. A, Jensen. J. Chcm. Education 12, 559-64(1935). — A 
27, 4779) but no anisic acid could be detected in the review. _ E. H 

product, which contained a small amt. of (COjH)i The Bromi nation cf 3-ketobisnoreholame acid and J-keto* 

tarry mass obtained af ter methylation could not be purified 3 bisnorallocholanic acid. 3-ketobisnor-4-<holemc acid and 
without recourse to boding with alkali and thus no inf or- 3-ketobisnorallO-l-cholemc acid Adolf Butenaiidt and 
mation regarding the CO^I group could be obtained. Luigi Mamoli Ber. 68B, 1854-9(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 
IX Acetylation of lignin. Puhn Behan Sarkar. Ibid. 1409’. — Bromination of pregnanedione takes place at C 
547-51 — To confirm the results obtained by the methyl- atom 4 and the Br atom is easily removed as IIBr whereas 
ation of jute lignin (I) samples prepd. in the usual way the Br atom which enters at C atom 2 in allopregnanedione 
and by the modified method have been acetylated by is eliminated with difficulty The behavior of other 
beating 2 g of very finely powd I (dried at 105*) on a members of the normal (cis) and alio (trans) series of 3- 
water bath for 2-3 brs with 25 cc of a mixt. of AejO (12 hydroxysterol denvs is being investigated to det. whether 
cc ) and pyridine (88 cc ) and, after washing and drying 4 a general fundamental law governs substitution in these 
the product at 105*, repeating the acetylation process, structural isomers, and the bromination of 3-hydroxybis- 
The highest AcOH content found was 26 45% (ealed. norcholamc acid (I) and 3-bydroxybisnoraIIocholaruc acid 
28-85%), corresponding to 5 OH groups, a result in good (U) is described A suspension of 5 g. of 3-hydroxybis- 
agr cement with methylation data. As the acetylated noreholemc acid, prepd. from stigmasterol (C. A. 29, 
lignin (II) has no longer a reducing action and does not 1831'), in 50 cc AcOH was treated with 25 cc. of Br in 
absorb H in the presence of metallic Pd, II has no CHO AcOH (contg 1 mol. Br catcd. on the cholemc acid) and 
group or ethylene linkage The slight absorption of IBr the clear soln of the dibrormdc was oxidized with CrOi in 
or I Cl by I does not prove the presence of a double bond in - AcOH over a period of XC brs at 20*. The dild reaction 
the side chain After the expulsion of HCHO from I the mixt was extd. with E(>0, the ext was taken up m 100 cc 
black product was treated with Me, CO in the presence of AcOH, heated for 10 mm with 5 g. of Zn dust, pptd. 
P,Oi below 10*. The light gray material was no longer with HiO and shaken out with EtjO. The evapd residue 
sol in dil NaOH and is probably a cyclic ccmpd. (C. A. was crystd from AcOH and gave large prisms of 3-keto- 
27,3457). The formation of this Me, CO addn compd. bttnor-t-ckoUnic acid (HI), CnHnOi.m 2G8* (decompn ), 
proves the presence of 2 OH groups in the exposition (a)tf CO* (in CHCI,), showing an absorption max. at 
formed by the cleavage of the O CH, O group present in 240 ra*, and reduced catalytically in the presence of Pd black 
lignin. C. R. Addmall to 3-kclobisnorckclante acid (IV), CbHuOi. m, 184*. [«Ji? 

Aldol condensations HI Synthesis of carotenoid 6 4 55* (to CHCli), and 3-ketobisnorallocholamc acid (V), 
chains by condensation with 3-methyl 2-buten-I-al F. m. 244* (C.A.29, 1831'). The bromination of 500 mg 
G. Fischer and K Hultzscb. Ber. 68B, 1725-34(1935); of IV in 10 cc. AcOH with 10 drops of IIBr in AcOH and 
cf. C. A. 29, 1386* — Any attempt at synthesis of the 0 75 cc. of Br in AcOH (0 9 mol. Br) gave 487 mg of 
typical carotenoid chain must provide for the branched crude cryst. material from which 125 mg of pure 4-bromo- 
Me group and the necessary conjugated linkages It 3-kclobiinorchotantc acid, m. 221’, was recovered Cleav- 
seemed that Me,C CHCHO (I) was adapted to this type age of 110 mg of VI by heating with anhyd pyridine for 
of synthesis through a linear condensation Under the 13 brs. gave 38 mg of in. The bromination of V yielded 
influence of weak alkali in aq soln the Me group of 1 mol. needles of 2-bromo-3-ketobunorallochoIanic acid, to. 230“ 
reacts with the CO group of a 2nd mol to give dehydro- 7 (decompn ), which, on beating with a 21% soln. of AcOK 
citral (II), b, , 81-4*, which could only be recovered from in AcOII for 5 brs at 175-85*, cleaved with difficulty to 
the reaction mixt. by conversion into tetrahydrocitral and give a poor yield of 3-oxobisnorallochotenic acid, m 235* 
ns semicarbazone, m 223*. in the presence oi KaNH,, (decompn ), with an absorption max. at 210 mu Al- 
Et,0 solas of I undergo a diene synthesis and yield 2,2,4- though HI 13 so similar to progesterone it shows no physiol. 
tnmetbyl-l.G-cycIohexadienal, b, 85-6*; semicarbazone, aotivity either in the Clauberg test (25 mg) or m the 
m,213*. Under definite conditions (to be published) the capon-comb test (6 mg), a result which again demon- 
linear condensation of I takes place smoothly with satis- strates the highly specific nature of the corpus luteum 
factory yields of II and 3,7,1 l-trimethyl-2,4,C,8,10- g effect. The behavior of IV and its alio isomer V toward 
dodecapentenal (HI), formed from 3 mols of I. The bromination and cleavage of the resulting products is 
direct distil, m the absence of air of the reaction product identical with that noted with pregnanedione and its 
from 70 g. of I gave 23 g. of distillable condensate which, allomer. Similar results have been previously noted, 
w turn, was fractionally distd to give 5 fractions Frac- particularly in the bromination of dehydrochohc acid 
lion J consisted mainly of the above-mentioned cyclic (C. A. 29, 14110 and the chlorination of tronr-ff-decalone 
aldehyde. The repeated distn. of fractions 2 and 3 (C. A. 2S, 2151). A parallel to this behavior of stereo- 

yieldedQ, Ci«H„0,m 40.5-41*; oxime, m 123*; phenyl- isomers is found in the oxidative cleavage of the nng of the 

hydraxone, m 141-2*; ^-mtrophenylhydrazone, m. tn-coprosterols between the 3- and 4-positions whereas 
193-4*. H was oxidized by Ag,0, to dehydrogeramc acid, 9 the tronj-debydroebolesterols rupture between the 2- and 
m. 187* The O-sensitive II contained in fraction 3 was 3-C atoms. C. R Addinall 

reduced with ( 150-PrO) ,A1 and iso-PrOH. according to the Allo-I-pregnene-3,20-dione, a further contribution to 
procedure ol Ponndorf (C. A. 20, 1611), to the corre- the specificity of corpus lnteum activity. Adoli Bntenandt 
spending unsaid ale, 3,7-dimethyl 2,4,6-ocUtnenot, and Luigi Mamoli. Ber. 6SB, 1850-4(1935); cf C. A. 
C«H,iO, m. 46-7*. Fraction 4 contained a monocyclic 29, 1469* — A sola of 850 mg. of allopregnanedionetjl 

Ci«-aldehyde, b. 130* in tacuo, which could not be crystd (C. A 28, 6803') in 32 cc. of AcOH was treated, at 20 . 

Fraction 5 yielded golden yellow prismatic needles of III with 10 drops of AeOH-HBr and 1.27 cc of a Br-AcOM 

tiarnesinal), C«H»0, in. 120-1*; oxime, tn. 192* (de- soln contg. 1 mol. of Br (reckoned on I). The ppt. 
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formed m tie addn. of H*0 erystd. from ale. and dil. 
MtjCO to give 660 mg. of needles of a brominated compd 
(H), CnHnBrO,, m. 199° (decompn.), which was stable 
to beating for 3 his. with AgOAc in AcOII and to the action 
of 10% NaOH on its benzene soln. at 20°. By heating 
with BzOK in BzOH at 205®, II was converted into 2- 
hydroTypregnane-3,Z0-dione benzoate, m 235°. On heat- 
ing 150 mg. of n with 5 cc_ of 21% AcOK in AcOII for 5 
hrs. at 175-85°, treating the product with HjO and shaking 
out with Et|Q, a neutral product was obtained. Sublima- 
tion at 0 001 mm. Hg and 80° gave 13 mg. of allo-l- 
prrinene-3 ,20-dione (HI), CuHuOi, m. 140°, [a)’,? G8 G° 
}m ale.). HI shows the absorption in the ultraviolet at 
235 mil characteristic for a,0-unsatd ketones The 
behavior of II shows that, contrary to the course of the 
bromination of pregnanedione (C. A. 29, 175 1 ), the Br 
atom has, in all probability, entered the 2-position. Ill 
a cot identical with progesterone but is an isomer, diflenng 
only in the position of a double bond in conjugation with 
the CO group. It is physiologically inactive, a further 
proof of the extreme specificity of the action of the corpus 
biteum. C. R. Addmall 

An isomeric aIlopregti8n-3-ol-20-one. Adolf Buteaandt 
and Luigi Mamoli. Ber 68B, 1847-50(1935); cf. C. A. 
29, 1469'. — Corpus luteuro eats, contain progesterone and 
its tetrahydro denv , allopregnan-3-ol-20-one (I), Ci, Hu- 
0,, m. 194°, 90.8° . acetate (II), m. 144 5°. The 

addn. of II, O to a product formed by heating 3.6 g. of II 
with 5% KOH in MeOH for 1 hr. gave 2 g of I and 1 g 
of crude material which on fractional sublimation at 0 001 
mm. Hg yielded 0.5 g of ciyst. tsoallopreinanolone (HI), 
m. 148°, (alv* 6 05 (in ale ). Similarly, by heating 245 
mg. of I with 5% KOH m MeOH for 2 hrs. and acidifying 
the product, 1C3 mg of I and 63 mg. of III were isolated. 
Ill forms an acetate (IV). m. 101°, which on sapon. as 
above liberates 50% of I and 27% of HI. The CrO, 
oxidation of I produced allopregnanedione (V) (C. A. 28, 
CS03*), m. 200.5°, JaU? 126.9°, whereas that of HI under 
the same conditions gave tsoallopregnanedione (VI), m. 
134-5®, fa)’,? —14 56°, together with a small amt. of the 
normal dione. Both I and HI gave immediately difficultly 
sol. addn. corapds. with digitonin. In the presence of 
alkali there seems to be an equd. between the forms I and 
IH which favors the former. The isomerism can only 
reside in the stereochem. arrangement around the 17-C 
atom at which a tertiary H atom is adjacent to a CO group. 
A similar isomerism must be present in pregnanedione and 
progesterone, the other known types of the progesterone 
senes. I and HI correspond to cholesterol and stigmas- 
terol in the location of a OH group on the 3-C atom. 
Thus the formation of digitonin addn. compds. was pre- 
dictable. However, H and V (but not IV and VI) also 
gave addn. compds. on standing for 2-^4 hrs. after the 
addn. of the reagent. Consequently the generally valid 
conception that the presence of a free OH group in the 3-C 
position presupposes the formation of a difficultly sol. 
digitomde must be modified within the above limitation. 

_ C. R. Addmall 

Systematic degradation of 3-hydroxyaUochoIanie acid to 
aadrosterone. O. D aimer, F. v. Werder, H. Honigmann 
and K Heyns. Ber. 68B, 1814-25(1935).— A systematic 
Qegradation of the side-chain of 3 -hydroxych ohmic acid (I) 
, suectssfull f carried out and, since I can be ob- 

tained from byodesoxycholic acid, this method is the first 
oevised for the transformation of a natural bile acid into 
androstwone (H). A soln. of 3.8 g. of the Me ester of I 
k • A. 19, 2818) in 160 cc. of abs. EtjO was run into a 
ungnaid reagent consisting of 3 6 g. Mg and 23 g. PhBr 
rvlflf*' a j S ‘ Etl ®’ After 3 hrs. refluxing, the mut. was 
I»apa. and the residue was heated for 2 hrs. at 100°. 

was decom Pd. with cold dil. HiSO, and freed 
“* h7 steam distn. The unchanged ester was 
sapond. and the carbinol was extd. with Et,0. The ext. 
wrr,? i U P and yielded 5 g. of crude material which on 
dZZt ./ cyclohexane gave ( 3-kydroxynorallockolyl ). 

? ri V! ot (H*). C,«HhO,, m. SriWy 20° (m 
shortening .v 0 ? vold tm S cleavage m the process of 
C “‘ l ,hc chain, the 3 -OH group was blocked by 


1 acetylation. A rout, of 50 g of HI in 15 cc. of Ac : 0 was 
heated for 30 min. and the residue after vacuum distn. 
was dissolved in 100 cc. of AcOH. The soln. was heated 
to 100’ and a soln. of 5 g. of CrOi in 5 cc. H,0 and 50 cc. 
AcOH was introduced, with continuous stirring over a 
period of 1-25 hrs. The soln. was stirred for 2 more hrs. 
and after distn. was shaken out with H,0 and EtjO. The 
washed EtjO layer was shaken out with 10% KOH and 
the insol salt formed was centrifuged. The salt was 

* decompd with H*SO» in the presence of EtiO and the 
evapd. ext gave 2.2 g. of 3-acetoxynorallocholamc acid 

(IV) , C,ai«0„ m 235°, [a IV 26° (in CHC1,); Me ester 

(V) , m. 189-90°, JaJV 26°. Treatment of IV with ale. 
KOH produced 3-hydroxynorallocholanic aetd (VI), in. 
205-7°. [all? 21° (in abs ale ) . Me ester, m 169-70°, 
l«lv 21° (in CIIClj) A soln of 18 g. of V in 350 cc. 
abs Et,0 and 150 cc benzene was poured into a Gngnard 

3 reagent prepd from 15 9 g Mg and 103 g. PhBr in 300 cc. 
abs Et,0 A processing analogous to that for IH gave I g. 
of VI (after 8 hrs sapon ) and 27 g. of a yellow resinous 
(3-kydroxybisnorallocholyl)dtphenyl carbinol, which was 
acetylated The product was dissolved in 500 cc. AcOH, 
and, after the introduction of 30 g of CrO, in 20 cc. HiO 
and 150 cc. AcOH at 100-10° with stirring over a period of 
3 hrs , and a further 5 hrs stirring of the reaction mut., 
gave, on working up through the K salt, 7 8 g of 3-acetoxy- 

* bisnoraUocholanic octd (VII), CjiHnOj, m 225-7°, (a]\J 
2° (m CHC1,). Me ester (VDI), m 128-9°, [a]y 10^; 
3-hydroxybisnorallockolanxc aetd, m. 220°, [a]” 17°, 
Me ester, m 162-3°, [a] I? 12“ By the action of a Gng- 
nard reagent contg 8 5 g Mg and 55 g. of PhBr in 200 cc. 
abs EtjO on a soln of 8 6 g of VIH in 150 cc. abs. EtiO 
and 150 cc. benzene, a yield of 12.2 g of (3-hydroxytcmor- 
allockclyVjdiphenyl carbinol was obtained The acetate 

, was oxidized with CrOj m AcOH to 1 5 g (19.5%) of 3- 
aceloxyetioallocholanic acid, converted by CHjNj in MeOH 
to the Me ester (IX), m. 201-2°. [ajtf 56° (in CHC1,). 
Treatment of IX with PhMgBr gave 1.8 g. of carbinol 
which was heated in an evacuated retort at 1 mm. to 150° 
until HjO ceased to be evolved The temp, was then 
slowly raised to 200°. Distn. at 0 0001 mm and 260* 
gave 1 1 g. of distillate which was acetylated. The 
evapd product was dissolved in CHCL and satd. with Oi 

0 for 25 ram at 0° The CHCl,-free product was heated 
with 50 cc. AcOH for 1 hr. at 95° and, after removal of the 
AcOH in taevo, was taken up in EtjO and freed from acid 
substances by a 6-fold shaking with 2 N KOH. The 
evapd. ext. gave 1 g. of neutral material which on heating 
with seroicarbazide acetate for 8 hrs. yielded 3-epiacetoxy- 
ettoallochcla n -17 -one semteariazone (X), CnHoN'iOi, m. 
272-3* (decompn ), which on hydrolysis with ale. HjSO t 
and recrystn of the product from cyclohexane gave andros- 

7 terone, m 179-80*, [a]V 94®, showing in 150-200 daily 
doses the cock’s comb reaction of Butenandt. X was also 
recovered from the collected neutral oxidation products of 
the degradation. The hydrogenation of 83 g. of sitos- 
tanone (C. A. 13, 130) in 2 1. of AcOH m the presence of 
30 cc. of 48% HBr and 4 g of PtOj at 60* gave, on sapon,, 
5S g. of the previously unknown satd sterol, episttosianol, 
CitHijO, m. 203°, [al»„* 26° (in CHClj); acetate (XI), m. 

8 88°, [aJV 28®. The oxidation of XI with CrOi in AcOH 
and ccaen trt vacua gave a product which was taken up in 
EtjO. The ext. was shaken out with 2 N NaOH and the 
insol salt was centrifuged from the EtjO soln. of the neu- 
tral oxidation product (XH). The salt was decompd. 
with dil. HjSO» and the free acid was converted into V. 
The evapd. residue from XH was taken up in MeOH and 
after crystn. of 11.8 g. of XI and filtering, the soln. was 
evapd., steam -distd , extd. with EtjO, evapd. and taken 

9 up m ale. Refluxing with semicarbazide acetate gave X, 
hydrolyzed to androsterone. CrOj oxidation of 35 g. of 
stigmast anol a t 55“ gave colorless leaflets of stigmastanone 
hydrate (XlH), CjjHjoO-HjO, m. 81-2°, [b]d* 23® (in 
CHCL) (oxime, m. 219®, [alt? 30°), converted by treat- 
ment with BzCl in pyndine into the H t O-free ketone 
(XIV), m. 157®, (a[ ' j? 42®. The catalytic hydrogenation 
of XTV in a manner similar to that of sitostanone gave epi- 
stigmaslonol, m. 200®, [a]V 25® J acetate, m. 85®, [a]\J 
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Photolytic and thermal decompn products of azometbaae 
(Heidt, Forbes) 2 Oxidation of sugars by air in the 
presence of Ce(OH)» sol and Ce(OII)t gel (Ghosh, 
Rakshit) 2 App. for effecting exothermic or endo- 
thermic reactions between fluids [manuf. of acetone] 
(Ger. pat 019,205) 1 Effecting reactions [MeOH syn- 
thesis] (Bnt pat. 432,574) 13. 


27*, oxidized to a free acid from which V was isolated. 1 add and diethyl dihydroxymaleate (Kumler, Daniels) 2. 
The neutral oxidation product yielded, on treatment wuh 
semicarbazide acetate, X, m. 273*. The oxidation of 120 
g. of epicholestanol acetate ( C. A . 29, 810’) gas e 12 g of I, 
m 209", I<*]’d 29*; Ml ester, ra 154-5* {at elate, m 147- 
8*. [o] d 21*). C. R. Addinall 

A comparison between eitostaaol and stigtnasUnol. 

B E. Bengtsson. Z physiol. Chem. 237, 46-51(1935) — 

On the basis of m. p , mired m p. and optical rotation of 
their various den vs , sstostanol and stigmastacol are be- 
lieved to be identical Close agreement is shown in the 
acetates, benzoates and m-dinitrobenz oates of the 2 
hydrogenated sterols, in the ketones sitostanone and 
stigmastanone, and in the hydrocarbons sitostane and 
stigmastane. The slight differences decrease in the order 
ale , ketone, hydrocarbon, due to progressive removal of 
minimal impurities Corresponding mixts with cboles- 
tanol and cbolcstane, '■ * ■ J ‘" J ! 


Separating liquid hydrocarbons. I. G Farbenind 
A.-G. Tr. 785,974, Aug 23,1935 Milts of hquid hydro- 
carbons are sepd into fractions of different compns by 
dissolving If under pressure in the trnxt. at a temp, below 
that of decompn and preferably with the addn of a 
solvent such as liquefied propane The layers which form 

„ t m Separating aromatic mono- and polychloro hydrocar - 

the contrary, show decided 3 tons Chemische Fabnk von Ileyden A.-G. (Kurt 


lowering of m p. A. W. Dox 

Actiniasterol, s new sterol of the animal kingdom 
E Kler.V and W. Diebold. Z. physiol Chem 236, 141-4 
(1935) — Extn of the sea anemone (Asirmosiva sulcata), 
collected in the Bay of Naples, with MeAc and EttO 
yielded an oil which on cooling to 0* deposited crystals of 
a new sttxol, critnva sterol, CtHmO, m 145-6*. (a]’J 
—42 5*. The substance has the same m 


Buchbeim, inventor). Ger 616,596, Aug 1, 1935 (Cl 
12c 2 01). The hydrocarbons are sepd. by azeotropic 
distn , water being used as the auxiliary substance. Thus, 
a crude mixt obtained by chlorinating C»H, contg. 15 
parts of polychloro compds and the rest C«H,C1 is mixed 
with water to give an azeotropic b p. of 91*. The mixt 
is distd , the C*HiCl going over and the polychloro compds. 


S acetate in. 12* higher than cholesteryl acetate, and 
it contains an addnl double bond Actmiasteryl acetate, 
m 126-6 5°, was obtained by esterification with Ac,0 at 
100*. Hydrogenation of this with PtOi yielded tetra - 
hydroacti mastery l acetate, m. 120*, from which tetrahydro- 
achmasterol, m 139-40*, was obtained by sapon 

A. W. Dox 


cholesterol 4 remaining. Other examples are given. 


Catalytic dehydrogenation of hydrogenated heterocyclic 
compounds Carl U ulff and Wilhelm Breners (to 1. G. 
Farbenind A -G ). US 2.019.8S3, Nov. 5 Acompd, 
such as piperidine from which pyndine Is to be formed, is 
brought into contact (suitably at a temp of about 410*) 
with a catalyst essentially comprising a heavy metal of 
the left subgroup of the sixth group of the periodic system 
Sex hormones VII. Synthetic preparation of the 07 * heat-resistant compd. of such a metal such as WO, 
testicular hormone, testosterone (androsten-3-on-17-ol). 5 Several examples are given. 

L. Ruzicka and A. Wettstem II eh Chm Acta 18,1264- Oxidation of hydrocarbons I. G. Farbenind. A -C. 
75(1935) , cf . C A. 29, CSSS 7 . — Irons -Debydioaudros- (Max Harder and Wilhelm Dietrich, inventors). Ger. 


ter one, reduced with Na and PrOH or H and Ni in EtOH, 
gave A’ *-frunj-androstene-3,17-diol (I), m. 1S2-3*. 
A 1 •-Acetoxyandrc>stea-17-one, hydrogenated overNi, gave 
A* •-3-acetoxyandrosten-l 7-ol , ra. 147-8*. I, heated with 
Ac,0, gave A” tra„i-androstene-3,17-diol diacetate (II), 


Bated, oxidized and then debronnnated, 
acetoxyandrosten-3-one (IV), m 139-41*. IV on sapon 
gave A* *-17-bydroxyandrosten-3-one, m. 154.5-5 5*; 
oxime, m. 222-3*. m has a much greater physiol, 
activity than androstene-3,17-dione (V), androsterone 
(VI) and frans-dehydroandrosterone (VH) 10 y of HI 
had a greater activity than 50, 200 and 500 y of V, VI and 
VII, resp. Julius White 

Sex hormones, and related substances V. The 
preparation of epidihydroeinehol and its oxidation to 3- 
epihydroxjetioalli>cholan-17^)ne (androsterone). Wil- 
helm Dirscherl. Z. physiol. Chem. 237, 52-6(1935); cZ. 
C. A. 29, S079 1 — Dihydrocinchol (I), m. 145-6*. (a]Vf 
22* (in CHC1,), was prepd. by sapon of its acetate, and 
oxidized m AcOH with CiO, to dihydrocinehonc, m. 163*. 
1«1V 42* (in CIICli) . The latter was hydrogenated at 
65-70“ in Bu,0 contg. HBr with PtOi catalyst to epi- 
Jlhydrocinchol (II), m 20C*. (<»]),’ 26*. II was obtained 
also in 20% yield by rearrangement of I by heating 15 hrs 
at 215“ with NaOEt and removal of unchanged I by dip- 
loma pptn. It was converted into the Ac derm , m 90*, 
I«*J*d 4 2S 4“, and the Utter oxidized by CrO, to andro- 
s ter one, m. 182-3*, [a]\f 94 4*. which was purified by 
decompg its semtcarbacone, m. 284-5*. with C,H,0, and 
extg with CAT,. The androsterone thus obtained showed 
no lowering of ra. p when mixed with androsterone from 
epidihydrocholesterol In the capon comb test its ac- 
tivity was 1 unit per 1-2 y. A . W. Dox 


(yollcenshtein) 6 Constitution of nucleic acid 
(Mafcino) X1A Org mineral substances (Tretbs) 8 
2. mf. . titv^tigations of org substances (Muller) 
1 1 "ration curves and dissocn. eonsts. of l-oscocbic 


619,113, Sept. 21, 1935 (Cl. 1 2a. 11). The manuf of 
fatty acids and ales by treating higher paraffin hydro- 
carbons with air is improved by first refining the hydro- 
carbons with H,SO, in the presence of a small proportion 
of an oxide of N. The conditions during the refining 

treatment must be sufficiently mild to avoid reaction 

146 5-8 2>*. HI, bromi- 6 of the hydrocarbon Sp. processes are described. 

Oxygenated compounds from normally gaseous paraf- 
finic hydrocarbons Henry Dreyfus U. S 2,020,671, 
Nov 12. Hydrocarbons such as CH< and QHj are 
caused to react with steam under a pressure of at least 50 
atm and at a temp, below 700* (suitably about 200-500°) 
tn the presence of an oxide-free catalyst mass such as the 
chromate of Mg, Zn or AI, forming products such as ales , 
acids, aldehydes and ketones Cf. C A. 29. 3349’. 

Hydrocarbons and alcohols Jean J. Puig and Rafael 
Suncn-Beneded. Fr. 784,712, July 23, 1935 An alkali, 
alk. earth or earth carbonate or bicarbonate is partially 
reduced by a metal or carbonaceous reducing agent to ob- 
tain a gas nch in CO, which is caused to react with n in 
the presence of catalysts to produce hydrocarbons or ales 
as desired. The H may be obtained by reduction of steam 
with a part of the CO formed. 

Olefins E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Brit. 
432,430, July 26, 1935. Olefins contg less than 10 C 
atoms, e g , CtHi, C1H4, industrial gas mixts. nch m 
CjHi and CJii, are converted into higher olefins, eg. 
Cilia, CiHjb. C 4II11, by heating to 400-700*, preferably 
less than 2 sec , in presence of a small amt., e g , 0-5-1% 
and not more than 5%, of O 

Converting normally gaseous olefins Into hydrocarbon 
liquids. Vladimir Ipatieff (to Universal Oil Products 
Co ). U. S 2,020,649, Nov. 12 Olefins such as C»H*. 
Cilia, etc , are polymerized (suitably at a temp of about 
100-250*) ra the presence of a solid mixt. of IBM* 

ZnO which serves as a catalyst and with which ZnCli» 

fuller's earth, etc , also may be used. , - 

Hjdrating olefins Henry Dreyfus. U. S 2,020,672. 

Nov. 12. A molten salt (such as Bapyrosulfate or ZnUiJ 

which is a hydration catalyst is used in reactions, such as 
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the hydration of CJL at 200“ under 20 atm. pressure to 1 caused to react with a substantially anhyd. satd. atiphatic 
1 . r-t r a to etsot monocarbozvlic acid such as glacial IIOAe under super - 


produce rtOH. Cf. C. A. 29,7342*. 

Hydration products of olefins. Henry Dreyfus. IT. S. 
2,020,074, Nov. 12. An olefin such as CiH« B treated 
with water vapor at an elevated temp, (suitably about 
300°) in the presence of a metal metaphosphate such as 
that of Na which serves as a catalyst in the formation of 
products such as 1 1 OH. 

Alcohols Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd and 
Stanley J Green Brit 4T3.549, Aug. IB, 1015, Fatty 
oih or was esters, including sperm and like oils, or the 
corresponding fatty acids or other esters thereof, are re- 
duced to the corresponding ales by treatment with H and a 
hydrogenation catalyst, e g , Ni, Co, Cu, Fe, Pt, Pd, or 
oxides thereof, or ZnO, with or without an acidic oxide, 
e g , SiOj, AlsOt or an oxide of W, Cr, Mo or V, the reac- 
tion mixt. being vigorously agitated and the II passed 


monocarboxyhc acid such as glacial IIOAe under super - 
atm. pressure and ia the presence of HrSO< as a catalyst 
A temp, of about 125“ is suitable for the production of 
isopropyl acetate Various examples are given. 

Vinyl esters. Granville A. Perkins (to Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp.). V. S. 2,021,698, Nov. ID. 
See Bnt. 418,043 ( C. A . 29, 2176’). 

Vinyl esters. Otto Nicodemus and Walter Weibczahn 
(to I G. Farbemnd. A.-G.). U. S 2,021,873, Nov. 10. 
See Ger 601.640 (C.A. 29, 613’) 

Dicarboxylic acid esters Charles W Hawley (to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours flr Co ). U. S. 2,020,350, Nov. 12. 
tn forming an ester, a polyearboxylic acid capable of 
forming an anhydride or an anhydride of a polyearboxylic 
acid such as phthalic anhydride is treated with an ale. 
an amt. less than required for complete esterification of 


•hrough rapidly to carry over the ales Pressure may be 3 the acid or anhydride and the temp, of the reaction mixt. 

employed App. ts described. " " ‘ “ 

Alcohols from olefins Floyd J. Metzger (to Air Reduc- 
tion Co ) US 2,021,50-1, Nov. ID In a continuous 
process of producing an ale. such as EtOH, water and an 
olefin suck as C,fU are supplied to a combined boiler and 
heat interclianger and heated in it to convert the water 
into steam, the resulting mixt. is brought into contact 
with an acid catalyst such as dll. HiSO, (suitably at a 
temp of about 250-200’) and resulting hot alc.-contg. 
gases are passed through the heat interchanger to heat the 
incoming mixt ( various operative details being described) . 

Alcohols from olefins. N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij. Ger. 610,515, July 30, 1935 (Cl. 12<i. 

5 04). Olefins, especiallv those obtained by “cracking' 
minc*u! oils f re absorbed in HtSO,. The HjSOt is diluted 
with water 'o hydrolyze the alkyl sulfate. The hydrolyzed 
product is repeatedly extd. to remove polymers. The j 


extn. residue is subjected to azeotropic distn. to obtain the 
olefina. The same low-boiling liquid is used for the 
extn. as for the dutn. Examples are given. 

Bubble still amiable for distillation of alcohol, etc. 
August A. Zeitler. U. S. 2,020,000, Nov. 5. Various 
structural and operative details. 

Drying alcohols or ketones. Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. Fr. 785,314, Aug. 7, 1335. See U. S. 2,000.0-13 
(C. A. 29,4021*). 


maintained above the b p, of the ale. while a stream of 
ale. or denv. ts passed through the reaction mixt. 

Nitric esters Frederick A F Crawford, Wm. A. P. 
Challenor and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Bnt. 
432,488, July 22, 1935 Nitroglycerin, mtroglycol and 
similar liquid mtnc esters, or mixts thereof, are obtained 
by a continuous process in a senes of reaction vessels, 
a proportion of the polyhydric ale , or mixt of such, being 
added to each vessel and the whole of a suitahte quantity 
of nitrating acid being added to the 1st vessel only The 
reaction products are passed from each vessel to the next 
and the proportion of the ale. added to the 1st vessel ts 
insufficient to produce an acid compn that has a dele- 
terious effect on the mtnc ester in contact therewith 
Intensive cooling is used in the 2nd and succeeding vessels 
to minimize the effect of waste acid on the product. 

Enolic sulfuric esters of reduced indanthrones David 


Tertiary alcohols. Richard Z. Moravec and Wm. Engs 
(to Shell Development Co ). U. S 2,019,762, Nov. 6. 
lor the manuf. of tertiary ales, such as /erf-butyl ale. 
from acid liquor obtained by the absorption of tertiary 
olefins such as /erf-butylene in an aq. soln. of a “poly- 
hasic’’ strong acid such as HjSO,, sufficient basic material 
such as NHj is added to the acid liquor to form 2 phases, 
the ale. phase is sepd. from the nottalc. phase, and the 
former is independently treated, as by distn , to recover 7 
tertiary ale. from it. 

Hydroabletyl alcohols. Clyde O. Henke and Milton 
A, I'rahl (to L. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co ). U. S. 
2,021,100, Nov. 12. See Brit. 430,578 (C.A. 29, 8000‘). 

Esters of unsaturated acids such as those of meth- 
aeryhc acid. Emmette F. Izard (to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co). U. S. 2,020,685, Nov. 12. Informing 
— ester such as methyl methacrylate, the ester of 


A. W. Fatrweather and John Thomas (to Scottish Dyes 
Ltd.) . U. S. 2,019,530, Nov. 6 In prepg. sulfuric and 
esters of the indanthrone scries by a process in which a 
tetrasulfuric acid ester of a reduced indanthrone is hy- 
drolyzed in an aq, medium, the tetrasulfuric and ester ts 
heated m an aq. medium contg. NaOlI and Na hypo- 
sulfite to a temp, of about 60°, the heating being discon- 
tinued when one of the sulfuric acid groups has been re- 
ft moved and the resulting trisulfunc and ester being subse- 


quently heated in an aq. soln contg an alk. oxidizing 
agent and the reaction stopped when a substantial quan- 
tity of a disulfuric acid ester is formed. Various examples 
with details and modifications of procedure are given and 
various products are obtained which have good affinity 
for fibers and are converted into dyes of different shades 
by the action of very dll. acid. General chum is made to 
trisulfunc enohe esters of reduced indanthrones as being 
new compds. 

Methylene ethers. Tom Birchall and Samuel Coffey 
(to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.). U. S. 2,021,- 
690, Nov. 19. A methyfene ether such as methylene 
diethyl ether Ls prepd. by interacting (CH,)«N ( with an 
ale. such as EtOH in the presence of HC1 or II,SO» in 
the liquid phase (the acid being in quantity sufficient to 
decompose the (CI/,)*N<) . Several examples are given. 

Vinyl ethers. Walter Reppe and Werner Wolff (to 


wid such as methyl chlorofomate is 8 I. G. rarhemxid. A.-G ). U. S. 2,021,869, Nov. 19. 
caused to react with an olefin hydrocarbon such as CjH, See Bnt. 430,764 (C.A. 29, 800 1‘) . 

halogenated satd. aliphatic Amino alkyl amines I. G. Farbenindustne A -G 
,.^ ' C aC,,J ” d ' h 7 f!rot!a[ °Xcn-ited to form an Bnt. 433.625, Aug. 19, 1935. See Ger. 602,619 (C. A. 29, 
unsaia. ester. 474’) 

Co ir n c an ^,^ tt V - AHrelene diamines. Werner M. Lauter (to Wingfoot 
19 A ° . U - 2,021,852, Nov. Corp.). U. S. 2,020,690, Nov. 12. An alkylene diamine 

zlvcnl if - UCf5 V the dtace Uc -eater of ethylene such as ethylenediamlne 13 formed by the reaction of an 

£? .*»“«*»* 9 a^ylene d.hal.de such as ethylene d, chloride under the 

“ lt 0 a «®°«« of heat and pressure (suitably a pressure of 
catalvM «»3,« a0Ac pr f scc . ce of a ? bm « 1^0-300 lb. per sq. in. and a temp, of about 05’) 

alicvclic amine f a ? aifcanotamme. an in the presence of a metal com pd. such as cuprous chloride 

SUCh “ Pyndme ,tsett T hKh a with the resuming SyTene 

(tSi'Q™Sj°^ 1 f^u's‘“VlS? l Nov C io'"y' Ford H. McBmy ,nd 

propyte, b KSta S’SrMra, 
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produced from the corresponding aromatic Ditto eompd 
such as FhNOi by the use of comminuted sheet ferrous 
ms tens] the surface of which is partly covered by So, 
in the presence of water and an Fe reduction catalyst 
Amines of high molecular weight II. Th BCbme 
A -G Ft 7S5.W.M, July 31, 193o o-Amino fat acids 
derived from aliphatic, aromatic, cycloaliphatic, hetero- 
05x110 or mixed amines arc heated in an inert solvent of 
sufficiently high ti p until the sepn of COi ceases. Thus, 
heptadecj lamhne is prepd by healing a-amhncisleanc acid 
in paraffin oil 

Alkylenes. H Th BOhme A -G. I>. 7S5.005, Julj 
31, 1935 Aliphatic alky lenrs of high mol. wt having 
more than S C atoms in the chain are prepd by causing 
compds which give salts or complex compds. with bases 
to react with secondary amines having at least one aliphatic 
chain of more than S C atoms, and afterward heating to 
dissoc the amine Thus heptadecylcne is prepd by 
beating heptadccylphrnylamine in a current of IICI, 
and hendcc>lene from hendecylphenylamme and ZnCl, 
Acetals 1 G FarbtBtad A -G. Fr. 785,791, Aug. 
10. 1U35 Acetals arc prepd. from polyvinyl ale. or its 
esters under pressure tn the presence of a substance which 
acts as a solvent and is liquid at the pressure of the reaction 
but gaseous at normal pressure, e. g , SO,, MeCl, EtCl, 
Me-O and ethylene oxide 

Dihetene George II Law (to Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp ). U. S 2,019,933, Nov 5. See Can 
352,920 (C .4.25,800s'). 

Oxygen -containing addition products of ethylene 
Henry Dreyfus U S 2,020,073, Nov 12. Ethylene is 
treated with a lower aliphatic carboxylic acid such as 
1105c and with water at a temp of at least 350* and 
under a pressure of at least 5 atm to form products such as 
Et05c 

Aralkyl tnthlocarbonates Raymond W. Hess (to 
National Aniline & Chemical Co) U. S. 2,021,726, 
Nov 19 Compds (suitable for use as m&ftrr-inloniiM- 
Uoh accelerate* , ore-fli'tation agents or tntermeJsaUs m 
er[ syni bests) such as Na benryltrithiocarbonate, etc , are 
produced by treating an alkali metal salt of an aralkyl 
mercaptan such as benzyl mercaptan with CS, (suttably 
with stirring and cooling) and the free aralkyl thiocar- 
bomc acid may be obtained by treating the salts with 
dil HjSO, or IICI Several examples with details of 
procedure are given 

Acenaphthene derivatives Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd , Max Wyler and Arnold Kershaw. Bnt 432,- 
SS5,Aug. 6,1935 Thedenvs aremanufd by condensing 
acenaphthene (I) or I-5-carbox>lie alkylamlide with an 
alkylphcnvlcarbamyl chloride (which may have a Me or 
chloro substituent in the Fh nucleus) in the presence of an 
A1 halide condensing agent and, if desired, hydrolyzing 
the resulting I -5 carboxylic or -5,6-dicarboxylic alkyl- 
anilide to yield I-5-carboxyhc or I-5,G-<iieaiboxyhc acid, 
which are dye intermediates, or their anhj dndes Among 
examples, (l) I and phcnylethylcarbamyl chlonde are 
heated in light petroleum with A1C1, to produce 1-5- 
car boxy lie ethj lamlide. and (2) the product of (!) is 
hydrolyxed by ale. KOH. 

Benzimidazole derivatives Soc. pour Find chim 
A Bile Fr. 784.SC9, July 27, 1935 See Swiss 175,026 
(C A 30. 3CH') 

Imldaiole derivatives Adolf Sonn Ger. 615,227, 
Oct 17. 1935 (Cl 12#> 9). Imidazolines (4,5-dihydro- 
lmidazoles) substituted in the 2 position are prepd by the 
action of aliphatic 1,2 -diamines on tmino ethers derived 
from aryl, ary loxy or earboxyalkyl substitution products of 
HCOOII, AcOH, EtCOOHor FrCOOH Thus. PhCH.C- 
(•NIl)OMe-HCl, warmed with (CH,NH,),, yields Ph- 

CH,Cja CH, CH, Nil, b, 147*, HC1 salt m. 165-70*. 
Examples are given also of the prepn of imidazolines 
rSvnxwJib? ' 1 ■ an d (1) ll u immo ether prepd from 
ONCll,COOEt (imidazoline m. 110-12’), (2) salicylic 
' m ™° ethyl ether (imidazoline m, 209*), (3) an 
allvW,,. from lhe condensation product of o- 

< Llro l »nd bromobutyrom tnle (imidazoline b.. 


1 200-220*. picrate m 189-90*) and (4) an imino ether 
prepd. from the condensation product of 8-hydro xyqumo 
hne and C1CH,CN. A product has also been prepd. 
from propylenedomine and benztmino ethyl ether. 

Amide derivatives Henkel & Cie. G. is. b. II. 
Ger. 616, 7S5, Aug. 5, 1935 (Cl. 12a 16). See Fr. 770,539 
(C.«4. 29,475’). 

Naphthalene derivatives. Imperial Chemical Indus- 

. tnes Ltd. Tr 7S5.5S6. Aug 13, 1935. Sec Ger. C09.92S 

2 (C A. 29, 5126’). 

Phthiiic acid derivatives Chcimsche Fabrik Gnlnau 
Landshoff Jk Meyer, A.-G Fr. 785,423, Aug. 9, 1935 
.V, KJi .V ’-Te t raxlky 1 phthilamides are prepd. by treating 
phthalyl halides, particularly phthalyl chloride, with 
dialkyl amines. An example is given of the prepn. of 
.V,A , ,A' , ,A’ , -tetracthylphtha]amide, b, 175-S0*,m 39*. 

pyridine derivative Chcmische Fabnk von Heyden 

3 A.-G (Ench lfaack, inventor). Ger G13.4G2, May IS, 
1935 (a. ICp 1 01). Addn. to 59S.S79 (C. A. 23, 
7264’). The denv. 4-pyridylpyridinium didilande it 
prepd. by treating 2 molt o( pyridine with 1 mol of Cl 
in the presence of an indifferent solvent or diluent, 
and heating the resulting pyndine-Cl compd. with ex- 
cess of pyndine to 50-150* till the above denv. is formed. 
A small amt. o! Br may be present in the Cl. Examples 
are given. 

* Derivatives of tetrahjdro-3-hydroiyquinoline. I. G. 
Farberund. A -G. Fr. 7S5.541, Aug 12. 1935. These 
denvs. are prepd. by treating with epichlorohydrtn at 
above 130’, with or without pressure and in the pres- 
ence or absence of solvents, alkyl or aralkyl amines of 
the C4H1 senes in which the position of a substituent in 
the nng does not present closing of the quinoline nng 
Examples are given oT the prepn of i-butyl-3 hydroxy- 

, (bi 157-9*), l-ethyl-3-hydroxy-7-mcthyl- (bn 171-2*), 

1- buty l-3-hydroxy-7 -chloro- (b,, 202-5*), 1-benry 1-3 -hy- 
droxy - (b n 227*), 1-buty 1-3-hydroxy-S-methyI- (b» 175- 

6*) and 1-mcthy 1-3-hydroxy -tetrahydroquinolme, bu 

165-6*. 

Derivatives of 2 phenjlqulnohne-l -carboxylic add. 
Hanu* John. Bnt. 433,045, Aug. 6. 1935 Esters of 

2 - phenylquinohne-4 -carboxylic acid (I) , its homedogs and 
substitution products are prepd bv cstenfymg the acids 

6 with glycerol (II) or halohydnns of II When the products 
contain halogen, they may be caused to react with further 
quantities of the acids or their salts. The products may 
be used therapeutically. Among examples, (1) the a- 
monoglyccrol ester of I is prepd. by heating I with II 
in the presence of H,S0, , or by treating the arid chlonde 
with H or the K salt with <v-monochlorohydnn, and (2) 
o.fl.y- tns (2 -phenylquinoline -4 -carboxylic acid) gly- 
cerol ester is formed when K 2-phenylquinoline-4-car- 

7 boxylate is heated with '-dichloroisopropyl ester of I 

Ester-like compounds Henkel & Cie. G m. b II 
(Alfred Kmtthte and Wilhelm J. Kaiser, inventors). 
Ger. G16.S47, Aug. 13, 1935 (a 12>. 11) High mol 
e<ter-Iihe compds are obtained by treating esters ob- 
tained from unsubstituted or substituted, said ortinsatd ■ 
hydroxylated aliphatic, hydroaromatic or aliphatic- 
aromatic compds contg. at least 6 C atoms, and ali- 

8 pbatie car boxy lie acids (or substitution products) contg 

reactive halogen atoms, with org. hydroxy compds. in 
an alk. medium. Thus, the dodeeyl ester of ehlaroaeetic 
acid is treated with PhONa and FhOH to obtain the 
dodecylester of phenoxyaeetie acid, in. 33-34*. Olherex- 
amples are gi\en The compds. are used as soaps ana 
aettrt 0-yteld t*t a penis. . „ 

Condensation products I. G. Farbenind A.-vt 
Fr. 7S5.45S, Aug. 10, 1935. AUophanyl chlonde u 

9 condensed with aromatic hy drocarbons or their suo- 
stitution products in the presence of acid-condensing 
agents The products may be further treated with acid 
or alk. agents. Arylureas, arylbiurets, --ary*'***’- 
diketo-1 ,3,5-tnaxines and arylcarboxylic acid’ >re - 
tamed in this way. Examples are given of the prepn 01 
2 -phenyl-4 ,6-diktto-, 2-phenyl -4 ,6-dih yd roxy-. - 
4,6-diketo- and 2-tcJ> 1-t ,6-dichloro-l ^.5-mazine. axu- 
soylurea and 4-methoxybenxenecarboxybc acid. 
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Polymerization products. I.G. Itarhrnlnd. A.-G. Fr. 1 cetyl chloride am! the product 1* treated with Mei80«; 

785 910, Aug. 22, 101ft, Org. eompd*. conlg. a ciubon the cctvlmcthylplperhllnlum methy Imitate ro ol it allied Is 

double bond, such ns vinyl ether, vinyl ester, neryhe ester. useful m making aq, emulsions of paraffin, cetyl flic., 

ocryhe ncld, aery he nitrile, styrene and hoproprnyl methyl olive oil, etc., and the emulsions may he used, ns such 

ketone, ore polymerized Jn the presence of a small nm l ( >f a or alter nddn. of Na,CO„ for the treatment ol fibrous 

polymerizable 1,3-dlene, c. g,, 2-chloru- or 2-inelliyl*l,3- materials. ..... , 

butadiene. Copper ammonium salt of dlaionmlnotetrniolo. Willi 

Carbohydrate polymers. Ilnlxhydrofyse A.*G (f’ditan! Brflii (to Kemington Anns Co.). IJ. S. 2,021, 17A, Nov, 

I flzbrr, Inventor). Ger 019,216, N*pt. 20, 1915 (Cl IJo. 19 A soln. of the Na Rail of dliiToamlnotetrnxole Is 

C). Addn. to (118,101 (C. A. 30, lit) 1 ). Aldwts are mixed with a cupric salt and NHi In the presence of HOAc 

heated to 100-170* with substantially kss than 0 1% of and In Riuh sequence that no Intermediate reaction forms a 

mineral add until decompn. begins This nmy nmir ppt The product may form plate crystals or rhombic 


after about lft min*. Water -sol polymerization products 
less hygroscopic than those of (hr, 018,10.1, are ohtnimd 
The hygroscoplclty ol the products may further re- 
duced by bent lug them to Mtt-130* for one or a fen hr*., 
with or without Preliminary lieu trnllrnt Ion of the add. 


try slats Cf. C A 29, 4171)’. 

Selenium-containing anthrnqulnono compound*. Ivan 
Gubt tmaim and Win. L. Ulnu-lnmu (to II. I, du l’ont de 
Ncmoiir* A Co.) V 8. 2,019,850, Nov. ft, Jn the 
pupn of a C -diary hint hroriulnonedHtUnaxole such ns 


Phenols. I.G. liuhetilnd. A •(*. 1 r. 785,252, Aug fl, j C-diplicnyM.Q.SJ-amiirafitilnotiedisrlcnorole, a eompd, 


such as an n,n-duliloro-0,tJ-dhmhuHui(hrn<iuinonc, in 
wlikh the anduo groups ore In opposite tings of the nil* 
thraqulnone nucleus and the Cl atoms are lit ortho posi- 
tion to them. Is mused to react with an alkali metal 
arlrnlde and the product Is rondrnsed with an aroyl chlo- 
ride such ns benzoyl chloride (various example* and modi- 
fications of procedure bring dcscrlhid) 

Addition products of sodium with naphthalene, etc. 
Norman I) .Scott (to f;. [. du Font dc Nemours A Co ). 
U S. 2,019,8.12, Nov ft. lly the reaction of N« with 
naiilithnleiie or an alkyl n iphtlmlciie In the presence of n 
suitable reaction medium such ns dimethyl ether, methyl 
Isopropyl ether or a mlxt of xylene anil dlmriltyl ether, 
dor I vs are formed such as 1,2- or 1, l-dfsoditiin iiaph- 
tlmtciie, which can he hydrolysed to ihhydroniiphthalciie 

- . - or treated with CO, and converted Into Nil salt* of dl- 

dipheuy (met ua ties. III and I, and If and C, II, Cl, (IV), are s hydronopfithnleuedlcathoxyHc acids. Various example* 


193ft, Phenols ate recovered from aq soln by a rectllylng 
dlitn of the solns , In the presence of CO, ll NH, Is also 
present. A pp. Is described. 

Cydohcxylphenol*. I. G. Fatheidnd. A.-G. (Karl 
ProderReii, Hermann Jlebnele and 1'rrisl Korteji, hi. 
vrntor*) Ger. filfl.ftfft, July .71, 10 W (Cl. »2,» 2ft). .See 
lr.70ft.024 (C. A. 29, 072 1*). 

llalogenated dl- and trl phenjrlmethane*. The British 
Thomson-lloustou Co. Ltd. Utit. 411,072, Aug. 8, * 
1935, These are obtained by the 1 rirdel-Cralt process hy 
condensing a bologrnatrd benzyl or hrnzal chloride with ,i 
halagenated or unsubst It uted C»ll,ln the presence of AlCI, 

In examples, nionoeldotobriizyl chloilde and C«11,CI 
(I) are condensed to give a dkldorodlpltcnylmcthiiiie; <l|- 
chlorobrnzyl chloilde (II) and I, and trlcldorobenzyl 
chloride (111) and C,lt„ ore condensed to give trlchloro- 
yfmetfir 


condensed to give tetraehlororhphenylniethanes; III 
and IV are condensed to give a pcnlnchtorodlphenyl. 
methane; and III anil CilI,CI, arc condensed to give a 
hexnchlorodlphcnylmcthane. The products arc noturyst. 
and ronslit of nilxt*. of liomert, Ihc main constituents 
being those mentioned hi the examples, and they arc 
used as dielce., Insulating and cooling media hi elec. npp. 

Alkylenedigutnldlne salts, r rkfi Frochuow (to Anti* 
V- s. 2,010.872, Nov. ft. In the 6 


with details of procedure are given. 

Organic sliver compounds Karl Noth. Htft. 472,814, 
Aug. 2, 19.11 A 11,0 -sol complex eompd, of Ag acetyl- 
sahcylite with (C1I,),N, is prepd. by causing acetyl- 
sulky lie acid, or a salt thereof, to react with a Ag wit and 
treating the nptd. Ag salt with (CH,)«N,. In an example, 
Na ncctyUnllcylatc Is treated with AgNO,ond (CHi)«N«tn 
soln 

Paste lead trlnllroresorclnol. linn* Tatison (to Win- 


reaction ol an nlkylencdinniinc such ai decamethylcnedl- Chester Ilepcatlng Arm* Co ). If. 8 2,020,0(15, Nov. 12 

amine with guanidine sulfocyanale, the materials arc Nil, Oil Is added to a soln. of trlnltrorcsorclnol until 

Potieii together In an nq. soln. In the prrsenec of Nil, and the soln. Is slightly alk. and a soln, of Pb nitrate Is then 

the alkylenegiianldlne formed J* taken uj. fn solvents such added. 

ns ole. and the resulting »oln. Is treated with « hot K,CO, Organic acid chlorides. Wilhelm Ptellniami. Fr. 78ft- 
s« ,iw,V ie * c> ‘^vcrul examples arc given. Cf. C. A 076, Aug. 1, 1911. The corresponding anhydrides are 
r«,Ii» .. t v a , treated with COCI„ If tfcsitcil In the presence of irietaf 

/I « 5 , 7*\* ., r hyd . ro 5t n * tion * Anthony M. MucVrnfuss chloride* or acetates as catalyst*, 

i, y\h 1 onl <l,; Nemours & Co.) . U. 8. 2,021,697, 7 Distilling cation tetrachloride. Joseph D. Kiel* 

rvoy. iu, An aromatic hydrocarbon such as nnphlhnleno, (to J\ I.. 1 rant*, trustee for "Dry Cleaning Syndicate'’). 

antbrncene or acenaphtbene, or a hd.rkntlng mineral oil U. S. 2.020.01S, Nov. 12. Various details of app. 

uaction Irani mlil-contlnent crude oil }* braird wllli and a mrthnd in which n mist Js produced by substantially 

imi* /in, « W""'S oI -hO-WXl lb. per *q, hi. at Isotlrfnnal eomprrssion of vnpnrsnfa snbjtauce at a temp, 

, T..V, M? r , , , "ts. l n examples given) to proilucc below the normal b. p. of tbc lubstance are described, 

use In hydrogenation of fiy'drocurboiis coalescence of the niitmte globules of the mist being pro* 

W ‘ ct| t ,e ttvul y s,s nre ‘ie'l'ed or In duceil by nddn. of satd. vatiors of the aubstnnee ftt sub. 

y Merr. n ,«! 8 Kontlally the normal 1, p. 

w ( .° f(htr !' Will. M, Lee. U. S. Aliphatic organic add* Gilbert n. Carpenter (to K. 1. 

- , A secondary or tertiary alkyl ester du Font de Nemours A* Co ). If. S. 2,021,127, Nov. 10. 

liy treating olefin material An acid such as lfOAc Is formed from CO and an nlmlmtle 
treated with*,. " 1 1 Mr*'©*) •* monohydroxy nlc. such as McOII or alkoxy eompd. such as 

RtiwAl rf?L an l ‘J‘ 1,S ’? P. rw,u « « n «lkyt MrOAr (suitably at a reaction temp, of about .100* and 
comSwln’ii.o xnlfhydryl radlra contg. eompd. under 700 atm. pressure) In tire* firevence of a catalyst 
SStSSTySjTiwPi'Tf* 1 “ w ' , > >'■’>- will ol O ...nil ol e.mip 0-A ol lb, norloftic 

details of oroerd,iJ«r»li 0,C i i'^ 1 lo “', esftni J , *es with tnbte rucIi a* chromic acid or tungstic acid. Cf. C. /I. 29, 
br, hwt.i . * Tf ~ ? lv ‘‘ n ' the production of 9 4027*. 

Ouat?rtT.™ C U^ I lwi n<l J-thyl wlfule. Apparatus for distilling fatty adds. Clemens Pergell. 

Quatcnrsry ammonium salts. Deutsche Ilvdrlenverke Ger. (101,800, fitly 4, 191ft (CI.2V. 1). K 

hils?s*arfci«sil^ toriaef wPhfn m" 1- "icroevcHe Synthesis of acetic «eld and other organic compounds. 

8 C atoms and the » 1 nl . Lyl c l’ tor , M '"! con, E- «» W John C. Woodlumw (to I). 1, du Font dc Nemours ft Co ) . 

Into mi. h yl ! IerU,< O htolned are converted II. 8. 2,019,7ftl, Nov. ft, UOAc 1* prmlnwd by brlndiw 

ien? CTZl '/ |l y f cac * on , wi / h Bn •*ky1a«lt*« MeOlI and CO Into contact with a metal oxide fotnhit 
C iiZi ' 0n a, . kyl r , n,licftl of not t" 0 " than sucli as oxides of hi, Mg, At, Ti 7r and W or their n lxts 

C atom*, m an example, piperidine I. heated with which arc ad^lwnt. forga^nd at the Mme tfme lom; 
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other compds such as Me formate and Me acetate are 1 la the presence of an ale earth hydroxide Such as Ca- 
formed. A reaction pressure of 200-700 atm is pre- (Oil), and CaCO, and while pas«ing through a mass of 
J erred and the temp may t« 100-^00*. Cf. C A. 29, inert heavy, heat-conductive bodies such as chrome steel 
179 7. balls which are being tumbled without advancement as a 

Synthesis of aliphatic carboryhc acids such as propionic, mass in a direction transverse to a einous path of advance 
butyric and valeric acids Allred T Larson (to E. I du of the material under treatment App is described. 

Pont de Nemours &. Co ) U. S 2,020,689, Nov, 12 Methanol Deutsche Hydnerwerke A.-C (Walther 
An acid is produced frem steam, CO and an oletmc hydro- hchrauth, inventor). Ccr. 019,438, Oct. 17, 1935 (G 
carbon such as C,H„ CtH« or CJI. m the presence cf CCb - 12o. 5 01). Crude wood spurt is treated in the liquid 
and acme carbon (suitally at a temp of about 325* under * pha<e with II or a gas contg II at A raised pressure, 
TOO atm pressure) e. g , CO aim , and at a temp below 300*, e g , 100-150*, 

Reducticn of fat acids snd their esters Imperial in the presence of a hydrogenation catalyst, MeOH n 
Chemical Industries Ltd Fr. 785,718, Aug. 17, 1935 then recovered by distn 

Vat acids ard thwr estws are trduced to the corresponding Apparatus for making ethylene glycol from ethylene, 
ales by passing a rapid current of If through a strongly oxygen and water. Karl E Skarblom Ger. C19.193, 
agitated mixt of catalyst and acid or ester, so that the Sept. 25, 1935 (Cl J2n. 5 03). Adda, to £01,049 ( C . A. 
ales are removed as they are formed. App is described 27, 1012) 

in which the II passes in a closed cycle. 3 Formaldehyde. GutehofTnungshfitle Obezhausen A.-C 

l.t.DLbiloanthraqcinene-Z-carboxjIie acids Berthofd Rrit, 433,559, Aug IC, 1935 This corresponds to Fr. 
Bienert and Robert Held (to General Aniline Works) 770,179 (C. A. 29, 480'). 

U S 2,019,840, Nor 5 Ring-closing agents such as Propylene oxide. Soc. franpaise de catalyse gfefealisfe. 
H.SO, are caused to react upon a 2%5'-dihalobenzophe- Fr 785,149, Aug. 2, 1935. A mutt. of propylene, O and 
none-2,4 '-d icar boxy tic acid which has the 11 '-position an inert gas such as N or COj (propylene, air and CO.) 
unsub*tituted, at an elevated temp, (suitably about are heated to 300-375* m the presence of a catalyst such 
130-220*) asAg.AgandAu.or Ag.AuandCu. 

Adenosinephosphoric acids Georg Ifenrucg, Chem . Divmyf ether. Randolph T. Major and Wra. L. 
pfcann Wcrke G m b II. Cer 619,455, Oct 1, 1935 Ruigh (to Merck Ce Co). U. S. 2,021,872, Nov. 19. 
'Cl 12p 7.01). In recovering adenosine-phosphoric Substantially pure dmnyl ether is claimed as a new prod- 
and -polyp hosp hone acids by grinding and esfg. hone- uct, brw about 2 8-3*. It is made by the reaction of fused 
flesh, muscle and other suitable animal materials, better KOH upon fl,fl'-dichlorodiethyl ether with const, stirring, 
yields are obtained by adding an alkali or alk earth refluxing in a continuous system, distg, through a con- 
phosphate to the material during grinding. The added denser trap and maintaining a flow of NH, throughout 
phosphate may afterward be convened into adenosine- the entire system. App. is described, 
phosphoric acid by adding adenylic acid or a salt thereof Diphenyl ether. I. G Farbemcd A -C. (Karl Marx 
to the ground material ?p processes are described S and Hans W’esche, inventors). Cer. 616,825, Ang. 5, 

Alkyl sulfonic acids Imperial Chtmical Industries 1935 (Cl. 12$. I4XM). See U. S 2/308,987 <C. A. 29, 
Ltd and Alfred Davidson Bnt 433,312, Aug. 13, £850*). 

1935 The conversion of alkyl inorf esters having 10-18 Glycol monocblorohydrin Compagme de produits 
C atoms mto the corresponding sulfonates by means of chmuques ct elect romf: tall urgiques Alan, Frogcs & Cam- 

aq solns of sulfites is effected in a closed vessel at 120- argue Fr 78-5,170, Aug. 3, 1935 (3 is caused to react 

ISO in the presence of dianlidophOThonc acid fI)ora on CJU m aq. medium, the formation of tnsol. Cl prod- 

substituted 1 or a mut of a phosphate and an aromatic nets being reduced by eliminating them from the reaction 
base. In examples, cetyl frcrmde, cetyl Na sulfate, . vessel as they are formed. 

dodecyl bromide and dodecyl Na sulfate are treated Eta cetyl Lonaa-W erke elektrocbem. Fab G. m. b.H. 
wnth Na,SO, m the presence of a mut of PhNH, and (J Pntzker, inventor). Cer. 619,348, Sept. 28. 1933 
N a phosphate or of I (Cl 12n. 10) Biacetyl is recovered from mists contg. 

Colloidal dispersions of higher aliphatic anhydrides it, particularly from pyroligneous acid, by treating the 
Hans von Recklinghausen Ger. 619,342, Sept. 28, 1935 muts with a sold, of the Ni compd of NHiOH, whereby a 
(Cl 23c 2) A higher aliphatic anhydride is dissolved ppt. of the known Kt compd. of biacetyl dioxime is ob- 

m a restricted amt. of a water-sol org solvent at a temp, tamed. The ppt. is thoroughly washed, dried at about 

above 40 , and the warm Join is sprayed into water which 100*, and Heated with dil. acid, and biacetyl is then extd , 
contains a little NH, or other ba«e, or to which NH, or j e. g , with ether- Preferably, the starting material is 
other base U added after the anhydride Join, has been first E entrained ar.d distd , and biacetyl then recovered 
introduced The dispersions are intended for the treat- from the distillate. The yield may be increased by treat- 
ment of textiles. ing the neutralized starting material or its distillate 

Tat acid my des. 1 G Tarbenmd A -G Fr. 783,622, with a weak oxidizing agent, e. g., FtCl», whereby biacetyl 
Aug. 14, 1935 Nitriles are formed by passing vapors of is produced from acetylmethyfcarbmol or other conver- 
higher fat acids free from OH groups and capable of form- sion product of biacetyl which may be present in the mate- 
rng soaps, e g , oleic and, coco- or palm-oil fat acid or rub Sp processes are described 

functional derrvs of these fat acids, at the same time as Eomyf oxalates Etienne Darrasse and Luden Dupont 
NH,, over a catalyst capable of eliminating water and at a 8 (one-half to Leon Darrasse and Egon Elod). U. S 
temp ol 329-420*. 2//20.7C0, Nov 12. In the manuf. of bornyl oxalates by 

Benzoates from phthalates Alphons O Jaeger (to the action of anhyd oxalic acid on essence of turpentine 
American Cpanamid £. Chemical Corp ) . U. S 2,020,- without the presence of a solvent or condensing agent, the 
503, Nor 12 In transforming a salt of a pofyearboxybe reaction is conducted under continuous agitation at temps 
acid to that of the corresponding monocarboxylic acid as of about 110-123* and the reaction water is eliminated 
m the production of Ca benzoate from Ca phthatate, the from the liberated sapors by carrying out the operation 
initial material is heated with a strong inorg. base such as in the absence of O in an atm of inert gas *uch as CO, fcav- 
Ca(OH)i and CaCO, to a reaction temp (which maybe p mg no action on the pmeoe 

al«ct 429-430*) in a rotary kiln at least partially filled Isothrcman and its derivatives I.G.Farbeniod.A A3 

with balls of relatively heavy, heat -conductive material (Hans Buscbmajm and Richard Michel, inventors). Ger. 
such ajs*eel balls App u described 617,646, Aug 23. 1935 (Cl 12? 24). Addn. to 614,461 

Beniostes from phthalates. etc Joseph E. Jewett (C A 29. 5861») fl-Fhenylrtbyl ale (I), Heated with 
American Cyananud ft Chemical Corp )• U. S parafor m a ldeh yde and gaseous JJC1 in the absence of 
‘i? *\*’ > ‘ ** OT ' *-2 A conversion such as the production water, yields I chlorometbyf ether, which is converted 
Ca benzoate from Ca phthalate is caused by heating into isoebroman (II) by treating it with aq. acids, prefer- 
"* material (suitably to a temp, of about 400-430*) ably at about 100*. Sp. processes are described- Sub- 
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stitution products of I having at least ore free o -position •, 
react similarly. Thus, a meth)l-II, Li 128-35®, and a 
nitro-n, m. 07-0®, base teen frcpl from a 0-tolyJethyf 
aic. and a mtro-I, resp 

Qomone. I. G. Tarl enind A.-G (Curt fchuster and 
Tranx II- Broich, inventors). Cer 10,544, July 30, 
1935 (Cl. 12o 10). See I r. 779,214 (C. A 29,4774‘) 

Urethans I. G TarLemnd. A -G (Heinrich Hindi 
and Paul Ktrding, inventors) C<r 019,5(4), Oct. 11, 
1935 (Cl. 12o. 17 0!) CarLome or ebtcrccai I onic esters 2 
ol higher abrhatic ales are treated with mono- or di- 
alkyl, cydoalky tally! , or arylalkyl amines contg at 
least one OH group lmlrd to an aJkyl residue Thus, 
the carbonic or chlorocarl onic ester of laurjl, cetyl, octa- 
decyl or oleyl ale may he treated with IIOCiH.NHi, 
(I10C,H.).NH, EtNH(CHj),OH, HOC.HiNHCtH,,, or 
I’hNHCtHtOH. The reaction may le effected at 0-70® 
in aq all. soln in the presence or ab'ence of an org. sol- j 
vent. Tlie urethan dems so obtained are useful as 
dispersing agents Jar oils. Jets and teases and as softening 
or rising agents for textiles Products of similar properties, 
but more sol. in water, are obtainable by treating the ure- 
than derivs with an alkylene oxide 

l-Phenyl-2,3-dimethyl-5-pyraiokne Baptist Reuter 
Ger. 534,908, Aug. 7, 1935 (Cl 12/> 8 01). See U S 
2,005,605 (C A. 29,5130*) 

Eenzoylannnochiorcanfhraquincnes Alexander J a 


Wuertz and Wm. Dettwyler (to E. I.du Pont de Nemours 
8: Co ). U. S 2,019,837, Nov. 5. 1 -Benzoylammo-8- 
cblcroanthraqumone and 1 fi dibenzoylammoantbraquoi- 
one are tblorinated in PhNOj or other inert high-boiling 
solvent and HOAc and in the presence of an acid-binding 
agent such as NaOAc or KOAc and the chlorination 
may be controlled to give a l,8-<libenzo>lammo-4-ehloro- 
or 4,5-dichloroanlhraqtiinone m exceptionally pure form 
and also m the chlorination of l-tenzojlanuno-8-cbloro- 
anlhraquinone to produce either l-benzojlammo-t.S- 
dichloro- or l-benzoyIarnino-4,5,8-trichIoro-anthraquin- 
ones in substantially pure form and in good yields By 
this procidure the introduction of 1 or 2 atoms of Cl into 
the starting material is readily controlled The Erst 
atom introduced into the l-bcnzoyIammo-8-chIoroan- 
thraquinone enters the 4-position, giving substantially a 
pure l-benzoylammo-4 .S-dichloroanthraquicone, substan- 
tially free from the 4,5,8-tnchIoro body Further chlo- 
rination gives the 4,5,8-tnchloroanthraqmnone. So also 
in the chlorination ol 1 ,8-dibcnzoylarmr.oantbraqtnnone, 
a substantially pure mono-a-chloro-l ,8-dibcnzoyIamino- 
anthraquinone is obtained before any substantial amt. of 
dichlonnation tales place It is also possible to start 
with the diamino- or amino-chloroanlhraquinone which 
can be Erst bcnzoylated in the inert high-boilmg org 
solvent, and then chlorinated without isolation Several 
examples are given 
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A — GENERAL the tripeptides consist of 1 monoamrno acid between 2 

• ABTinni w nor .arginines. Tram the resulting mixt. only */»<>/ the peptide 

t * linkages are split by dipeptidase, hence 1 of the 3 must 

Salt activation, n. Influence of salts on the stability represent tertiary N as in arginyjprohne The dipepttde 

of amylase. K. Venkata Gin. J. Indian Chem. Soc. 12, fraction is not attacked by argmase and therefore contains 

507-74(1935); cf. C. A. 29, G6 1 1 — Purified sweet- no free arginine. Dipeptidase breaks all of the peptide 

potato amylase was kept 30 mm. at 50® in 0 05 A’ acetate linkages. Of the 4 possible combinations, arginylargimne 

^"4 toC^. It was found that solns. contg. and the dipeptide of monoamrno acid are ruled out be- 

0 05 Jv NaCl also had their activity protected in the lower cause carboxypolypeptidase splits half of the total peptide 

f>n range but not in the higher. At 4 fluoride, chloride, linkages. The dipeptides are therefore arginylamino 

suUate and nitrate^ were diminishingJy effective in that a acid 3 nd ammoacybrginine and contain no prolme. On 
oraer tali as r«a salts). All but the first showed a max. the basis of these cleavage products the amino acid se- 

protective action at about 0 05 N, but fluoride was most quence in clupean is (it A) (AM A) (AM A) ( APA ) 

eHectivem the strongest soln. used, 0.2 K Li*. Na* and (A if). where A denotes arginine, it monoamino acid and 

K + sn owed very little difference ui their behavior, but P proline. Activated trypsin therefore splits the pep- 

i n + 9 *. 1 ? t m ° re efficient m dil. and less in coned, tide linkage between each pair of contiguous arginines m 

t similarly in its effect on the enzyme the interior of the polypeptide chain Lmderstrom- 

activity also. The stability of amylase was also reduced Lang's theoretical deductions are thus corroborated. 

SnT « saIt . a * h'zhef pu- The effect of the The specificity of a true protease, like that of peptidases, 

mMiiVt 2 k - * ,ablllt y of amylase is thus entirely 7 is detd solely by the nature and arrangement of the 
paraneiea by *“ e, f on t« e activity. R. Baltzly amino acid units, and the assumption of a cyclic structure 
mine? 111 ? Structure of the prota- for proteins becomes superfluous It is improbable that 

“ " -* * 1 - ‘ * ‘ one and the same enzyme is active toward peptide link- 

ages in both open peptides and diketopiperazmes. Add- 
ing the 2 arginines split off by protammase. the ammo acid 


5“”* Elucidation of the structure of clupein. 

f ”!f ,dK fimidt-Leitz and Ernst Kofranyi. Z 
mstol. Chem 236, m-0l(l<J35); cf. C. A. 25, 3073 — 


itfwj, vi. v,. /i. — mg me - arginines spill on uy proiauuu^c, me aunuu 

isolation of protammase, the enzyme specific sequence in clupein becomes (MA) (AHA) (AMA) 
tnH D f SpllttlnK tcmina f arginine from the carboxyl (APA) ( AM) (A) (A), the only uncertainty being the 
na ot protamine chains furnishes a means of detg. the „ exact location of the protine. Clupein, with mol. wt 
i/ f fl amm ? ac ‘ d linkages in the mol. It liberates 2021, cannot be a multiple of this formula. The double 
/» o: tne total arginine from clupein. Since 2 arginines mol. wt obtained by Van Slyke NHi titration may be due 
■ ' . p ^ sellt ,or each moaoammo acid, there must be at to salt formation between 2 clupein mols. A.W. Dox 
„i??£ 3, ” oaod V n the chain. After protammase has The constitution of nucleic add. Katashi Makino 
ar 2‘ nl , ne fr ?m clupein, the remaining Z. physiol. Chem. 236, 201-7(1935) ; cf. C. A . 29, 3695‘.— 
“ _ p ,„ " ‘} rthw j , ^ down hy act ‘vated trypsin with Titration of yeast nucleic acid with NaOH and phenol - 
h *, P^Pt'de bnkages. The products may then pbthaleinshowsittobeatetrabasicacid. This jstakenas 
anrthiir;? tOZ wv-fr 18 one representing 73% of the total evidence of the cyclic structure of the mol., in which the 
27CT anH a W rsli| r ,r° lhe °Jh er constituting 9 nbose portion of each of the 4 nucleotides is esterified to 2 
of thSnt iHZi n L a l at 1 10 ° f 5 '- Th , e i arger fract,on J 1S a . H*PO« mols. and each II, PO. to 2 nbose groupings, leaving 
consisting of 2 argimne and 1 mono- an aadic OH on each of the 4 phosphoric ac fd groups 
e^chcnn^ i *I naller fraction consists of 2 dipeptides. Depolymerization is due to the rupture of tfaeseester 

arginine. One prol.ne is present in the tn- linkages. The resulting increase in aedity “ then m 
fraction « d ‘P e P t,de . The tnpeptide close agreement with that ealed. on the basis of the cyclic 

H not attacked by aminopolypeptidase, signifying structure. Tw i2r 

mat no monoammo acid with terminal NHj is present. Lactic acid dehvdroeenase Th t,.V« ^ 0X j 

One arginine is split off by carboxypolypeptidase; hence E. F. Mailer. zJphyfiol. 
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though the dehydrogenation of other hydroxy adds. 1 
malic and eitnc, requires m addn to the specific dehydro- 
genase and coearvme the yellow Sana enzyme as II- 
camer, this is not true of lactic acid A hochAme-free 
dehydrogenase prepa obtained from Es cob readily de- 
hrdrocenated lactic acid ia the presence of methylene 
blue as O-donor and in the absence of cocarvme. The 
addn of yellow enryme shortened the decolonzatton tune 
ocle very dijhtly This slijht effect is attributed to co- „ 
mime tn the fiira enzyme sola Neither crystd lac to- * 
fla vin nor lactoflavinphosphone acid had anv such effect. 
The coenxvrae reT°tisib!e could not have been corytnase 
since the boded sola inhibited fermentation. Adda, of 
flavin enzyme to debs drogenase prepns. from Lads- 
bcnSas likewise failed to accelerate the dehydrogenation of 
lactic aad Evidently the flavin enzyme of yeast does not 
participate in the dehydrogenation cl lactic to pTrmc acid. 

A W’.Dox 3 

Activation of the enrymic dehydrogenation cf alcohol by 
glutathione. Th Vagner -Jaureyg and E. F. Mailer. 

Z pk mol Cion 236, 222-<(193o). — Dehydrogenation of 
EtOH by dehydrogenase prepns. from frog muscle and 
from yeast is activated, as measured by methylene bh.e 
decolonzation, by SH -glutathione or KCN. The effect is 
probable a suppression of heavy metal inhibitors. Other 
substances which bind heavy metals have a similar effect, 
viz , 0 01 II Na l-amino-S-ii3phthoI-l-5uironate, HSCIfr- * 
COiH and Xa-S. Xa*PiOr is without effect, and cysteine 
inhibits the SH-glutathione activation The activation 
is less pronounced whm contamination with heavy metals 
has been avoided m the prepn of enmne. A function of 
glutathione, w addn to its activation of certain hydrolytic 
and dismutativc enzymes (papain, cathrpsia, argwase, 
methylglyoxalase) is, in conjunction with heavy metals, 
the regulation of dehydrogenation processes. A. W. D. 5 
The behiTior of urobilinogen in the IiTer. K Felix 
and H. Moebus Z. pkrstcl. C*en. 236, 236-6(1935).— 
When urobilinogen is mixed with a pulp of fresh hog liver 
and the mirt aerated wuh air or Oi an alteration occurs 
whereby the substance no longer gives the Ehrlich alde- 
hyde reaction Tie optimum pH for the reaction is at 
7 1, and the presence of Otis essential, since no change oc- 
curs m an atm of Ni The diazo and Gmelin reactions 
are neg ; hence no bilirubin is formed in the oxidation 6 
The process is enryrric and does not occur if the liver has 
been heated. Probably the point of attack is the CH, 
bridge between the pyrrole rings, since this has been shown 
by Fisher to be the essential grouping for the aldehyde re- 
action. A. W. Dox 

Pigments of human fat L. Zechmeister and P Tuxson. 
BkO. sot. ehm. hoi. 17, 1110-18(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 
62S6*. — Carotene, lycopene, capsanthin and xanthopbyll, 
of dietary origin, were isolat ed from human f at . 7 

L E. Gilson 

Comparative rates of hydrolysis of n- and 0-gljeero- 
phosphone adds by various plant phosphatases II 
Taka diastase. Jean Courtois. Bull, sot ckim. hot. 17, 
1318-39(1935).— See C. A. 23. SS35*. L E. Gilson 
Firs tire power ct taka diastase toward glycerophos- 
phates Jean Courtois. Butt. soc. dhm. btol. 17, 
1340-5(1*135) — * Taka diastase, which has different af- B 
Unities for a- and ff-glycnophosphates, has the same fixa- 
tive power for the 2 isomers; affinity is a qnal test of 
an enzvme; fixative power, on the other hand, is a quant, 
phenomenon ” l. E. Gilson 

(Inhibiting] action of reduced glutathione and ascorbic 
«ad on the destruction of adrenaline by the oxidizing 
enzymes of potato juice J. Toscano Rico and A Mala- 
faya Baptista Com pi rend soc. hot. 120, 45-5(1933). 

, L. E. Gilron 9 

Action of glutathione on cytochrome C in vitro E. J. 
?‘ s ZP (xI * Dd J* Thomas Compt. reri. sot hd. 120, 
69-72(1835).— Oxidized glutathione is able to take up the 
° y certain deh> drogenases. The reduced 
*Hj*Miuone formed gives up H to oxycytochrome C, 
A*ttL T S?S2 6 the latter. L. E. Gilson 

,2* hydrogen cyanide oa the oxidase of Althaea 
mor “ Z^otu. Boa. ehm. farm. 74, 669-70 


{1935).- — Leaves of Allkata rosea were subjected to HCN 
for 4S hrs , then dned, macerated and extd. with HiO 
The actum cf the oxidise in this ext. on 20% tincture of 
li gnum vitae was compared with that of a similar ext. of 
noncyanated leaves. HCN inhibited the oxidase without 
destroying it Helen Lee Grnehl 

Effect cf RSntgen rays on the lipides cf the epidermis. 
U. J. Wile, O J. Cameron and 11. C. Eckstein Arci. 
DirrrcfV Srpktlol. 32, 6*3-72(1*335) — Samples of epider- 
mis taken from 9 cadavers just after death were irradiated 
and analyzed for change in lipid e content. Cholesterol 
was detd by the liebermaan-Burchard method, and 
phcspholipides were detd by Whitehorn's method (C. A. 
19, 663). Results showed a lo^s in cholesterol, in phos- 
p v i>hpiiJe and in total 1 pides O Hartley 

Insulin and gtucolytie systems isolated from the myocar- 
dium of the rabbit and the cat. B Tann Envim 
Strap sprr 22, 4Sl-9(I*>35l. — A gfucofvtic carvme was 
obtained from the myocardium of the rabbit and the cat. 
The former has an influence cm glycogen and to a lesser 
degree on glueo*e. the latter acts cm glycogen only. 
Insulin has no influence on the enzyme action. 

A. E. Meyer 

Chemical structure and biological action. E.C. Dodds. 
Ca-i’-nd-e Untt lied. Sot. Afag. 12. No. 3. 112-14 
(1935) — Thyroid, sex hormones and plant auxins art 
discussed in a lecture, developing the relationship be- 
tween chan, constitution and btol action. J. C. Af. 

Physiology of mnsde protein. E. C. Smith. Dept 
Set Ini Re'ti’tk, Kept. Food Icvrs'ipalton Board 1934, 
1 9-22(l*>35) ; cf. C. A 29, 51«M« — From provrouslv 
published data (C. A. 23, 3087') it would be expected 
that the protein of the living muscle plasma (intracellular 
protein) would be readUr and completely extd by salt 
solus within • wide range of conca of salt; contrary to 
expectation, exhaustive extn with any given salt sola 
melds onlr part cf the total intracellular protein ( C. A. 28, 
1118*) . DU. HQ exts. the whole of the tntrt cellular pro- 
tein. including anv denatured protein that may be present, 
leaving behind only the connective tissue. Since the 
intracellular proteins are completely *oi in all the ex- 
tractant solns. tested (NH.C1. LiU. NlLNOi. SaOO,. 
MgSOi, KC1, NaCl), the fact that part is left undissolved 
is best explatned by assuming that fragments of muscle 
ha\ e escaped grinding, and solvents vary in their power 
of opening up the connective tissue which surrounds 
these fragments The residual protein riv be unaltered 
sol. protein identical with that already extd , or it mar 
consist partly or entirely of protein which has been ren- 
dered insol by denaturation during extn. When muscle 
is extd with 0 01 A’ HO a considerable proportion of the 
sol protein is dena tur e d ; denatured mvogea is co-pptd 
with myosin between p n 4.S and 8 0, but it remains no- 
dissolved when the joint ppt. is treated with buffered 
neutral salt and can therefore be detd During the 
actual process cf stiffening during ngor mortis, no change 
could be detected in the properties cf mvosin, nor was 
there any appre ci able decrease in the sab -extractable 
fraction of the proteins This contradicts the results of 
previous workers, and the difference is attributed to either 
the strict maintenance of a low temp, during storage or 
the absence of sntispetics tn the present tests. Tests 
Carried out with the sclerumeter faffed to reveal anr 
mensurable difference in the rate cf onset of rigor mortis 
between 0* and 25*. The absence of a temp coeff. seems 
to imply that the process of stiffening is dee to a purely 
phys. change. It would appear that the coffoidal svstra 
of the plasma is rendered unstable soon after death by the 
removal of one of the components of the system (possibly 
phosphagen), after which the system changes at a r»t e 
independent of temp. It remains an open question 
whether this change is of the nature cf a so! -gel transforma- 
tion A. Fapmeau -Couture 

The action of x-rays upon the lactate, glucose. 
and succinate dehydrogenases R. E. Harvard, a 
J. Raisd. 8, 787-92(1935)-— Lactate, glucose, otrate 
and succinate dehydrogenases were prepd- from 5^ ■ 
fresh minced lira, ucetone-extd liver and muscle, resp . 
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by standard methods. The prepns. were Irradiated 1 
With large doses of x-rays generated at 200 kv. and filtered 
by 0 5 mm. Al. Twenty thousand rfintgens of such rndia- 
t(nn had no eiTcct on any of the first 3, hut produced slight 
tnocthation of the fourth. A similar dose of 7-rays pro- 
duced the same effect on the succinate dehydrogenase. 

rdilli II. Quimby 

Present status of the question of the tutolysls of living 
tissue. I, A. Smorodintrev. Uspekhi Khtm 4, 632 66 s 
(IMS).— -A review on the concept of autolyais, the action 
of enrymrs and their specificity, especially protease, and of 
phys and ehein factors The physiol, effects and the 
products formed by s> nlhesis ore discussed . One hundred 
and fifty -one rcfertnccs r. II Rnthmann 

The annual organic production and nutrient phosphorus 
requirement in the tropical western North Atlantic 
H R Sctwcll J eonsesl intern, exploration mer 10,20-31 
(JS135) —Based on the annual dissolved O consumption a 
of 62 cc per sq cm of surface (II 11. Sctwcll, Papers in 
Phys. Oceano and Meteor. 3, 86(1031)), the annual 
production of carbohydrate in the western N. Atlantic 
was co led to be 0 Otdtf g of glucose or 0 056 g moisture 
and sift-free plankton per sq cm of suifare Analysis of 
ft oceanic plankton samples gave an av value of 4‘> t>3% C 
and 1 -36% P with a ratio of 1 part C to 2 73 X 10~’ part 
P. Based on this ratio the annual dissolved P require- 
ment for photosynthesis was estd. to lie 75 6 X 10'* g 4 
per sq cm of surface In the Barents Sen and English 
Channel only one tenth to one half as much phosphate is 
consumed annually Tddy current* supply much of the 
consumed phosphate to the photosynthetic rone Ironv the 
phosphate-rich mid-stratum ocean water KIR 
The chemistry of chromosomes II fl Ilellsir&m, 
Kn«t Brandt and If v ruler. Svensk A 'em Tuts 47, 
2|ft-60(lft13)(tn German) —Ultraviolet pboionncro- s 
graphs of Drosophila chromosomes are shown in different 
fluid reagents A U Rose 

Researches on the blood serum proteins of some migra- 
tory fishes O. Cornei: Ihnflcz and M. Fontaine Hull 
insl. oceanograph No 679, 6 pp (1035) —Osmotic 
changes in the blood concomitant with n transfer from sen 
wafer to fresh wattr perhaps does not niter the scrum to 
globulin ratio of the blood. Walter II Soegers 

Tbe nature of snake poisons r.MicheelandK Kraft 6 
CrJ. ll.u Gottingen, Math.-physik. Klasse III, 
fN.S.J, 1 ; 8,^-03(1035) — ft is hehcvctl that snake poisons 
are not single entities, protein in nature, but consist of 
prosthetic groups requiring a Colloidal carrier When 
native snake poison is treated with adsorption agents the 
prosthetic group is removed. After elution the sotn 
again shows activity if n protein soln is added An 
uuraultcr through winch only a small aint of poison , 
will pass will permit about 85% of it to pass through if 7 
the Poison Is first partially hydrolyzed with acid If 
sued hydrolysis is complete enough to destroy most of the 
toxicity the latter can be restored by adding protein soln. 
to the hydrolyzate. Walter II. Scegcrs 

The action of the two amylases of barley. Charles S. 
Hanes. Can. J. Research 13B, 185-208(1035) — Fxpts 
confirmed the view that 0-mnlt amylase selectively 
hydrolyzes one portion of the starch substance, this a 
fraction (approx. C0% of the starch substance) Is 
transformed into maltose and a residual nonredudng 
irnctlon remaining (crylhrogrannlosc) which retains the 
property of chlorntion by I. With regard to n-malt 
amylase several lines of evidence Indicate that this 
enzyme does not exert a selective nction upon the try thro- 
gramtlosc fraction, as is suggested in a current theory of 
f *?, con *t it ut ion, but that it induces the breakdown of 
uotn tractions. In tins ense the reducing products do 9 
not consist exclusively of maltose. J W. Shipley 
, s . en, » proteins In parathyroMectomlied animals. 
Andor Illenyi. Magyar Orinsi Arch. 36, 257-50(1035).— 

J he protein fractions of serum remain unchanged in ani- 
mals in which the parathyroid Ins been extirpated. 
ti,. , , , . Henry Taulier 

me effect of ultraviolet radiation on lens protein In the 
presence of aalts and the relation of radiation to industrial 


and senile cataract. Janet II. Clark, vim. J. Physiol, 
113,538-47(1035) — Pats oflens protein (from ox lenses) 
were made In solns, of NaCI, KC1 and CaCli. They were 
exposed to ultraviolet radiation at pa 6 1-7.8 and the 
development of opacity was followed by the intensity 
of the Tyndall beam from the opalescent soln. At f>u 7.2 
moderate heat alone produced no opacity and uftra violet 
radiation at 4*, although denaturing the protein, produced 
no opacity except Co a slight degree in the prestnee of Ca. 
If (lie radiated exts were heated to 40* for 2 hr*, the 
opaeily was very marked in all the exts. contg. Ca. 
The effect was diminished by the presence of Na but not 
by the presence of K It is probable that there is always 
sonic denatured protein present as a result of exposure to 
sunlight This do* snot ppt in the presence of K but n Ca 
concn as low as 0 05% in the lens is sufficient to cause 
pptn at body temp An accumulation of denatured 
protein in the lens in old age combined with a higher 
blood Ca may then fore be responsible for senile cataract. 
The higher incidence of cataract in industrial workers is 
probably caused by exposure to large sources of radiant 
heat when low concnx of Ca or other substances producing 
a similar effect nrr present U I> Walter 

The effect of light and of darkness on tho thyroid El fln ^ 
of the rat H S Mayer son Am J Phys lol 113, 
6V> »*2(I‘U5) — Rais kept m the dark, whether born and 
reared or ptaccd there at weaning, when fed a well-balanced 
diet, show no differences m rate of growth, body wt , or in 
the microscopic structure of the thyroid gland in compari- 
son mfb rais kept in diffuse womlii,hi or exposed to direct 
sunlight, C or quartz I!g vapor arc radiation Darkness 
does not enhance and radiation docs not perceptibly modify 
the by pcrplasia produced by feeding goitrogenic diets. 

r D Walter 

rhysicochem studies of the colloidal state of cholesterol, 
cholesterol esters and lecithin (Remezov, 7cpalova) J 

n -METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STAVUtY R nPNrntCT 

Two type* of modified Pctxl dishes C G Dobbs 
Ann. Ilotany 49, 852-1 ( 1035) . — Edge infect ion can be pre- 
vented by a double wall so constructed as to forum "moat” 
around the dish. Type B is a rectangutar dish suitable 
for use on the stage of a microscope K. C. B 

Comparative investigations on colorimetric and lodo- 
metric determination of glutathione. Kurt UhJcnbrooch. 
Z. physiol Chen: 236, 102-611035).— The colorimetric 
method is essentially the Nnirc(CN)tNO reaction used by 
Bierich and Rnscnbohtn (C. A. 27, 2165) except that 
xulfosahcyhc instead of tungstic acid is used for removal of 
protein, the soln. is made aik, with NaiCOi instead of 
KCN, and a photoelec, colorimeter is used because of its 
greater rapidity in measuring the fugitive color. Dctns.of 
glutathione in numerous tissue exts. showed in most cases 
good agreement with the iodonieinc method. A, W. B. 

Phosphatase determination In smatl quantities of serum. 
1‘mst M filler. Z. physiol. Client. 237, ,35-0(10.35) ' Tin- 
superiority of scrum phosphatase detn. over serum P and 
Ca detns. for the diagnosis of rickets has led to the de- 
velopment of this nucromcthod, One-lialf cc. of serum 
is mixed with lt.5 cc. of 0 015% Na ^-glycerophosphate. 
Tor the blank detn. n 4-cc. aliquot is treated with 1 cc. of 
20% CChCOiH and centrifuged, then 2 cc. of the super- 
natant liquid transferred to a 4-cc volumetric flask and 
treated successively with 1 cc. standard KHiI'Oi (1 mg. 
%),0 6 cc. (NHA.MoO.soln , (23 g. (N!I*),MoQ«and 30o 
cc. N If, SO. per I ), 0.4 cc. of kM-ftljN^CiUiOII (0 5 g. 
com. amidol in 100 cc. 6% NnjSOi) and dild. to the mark. 
After 10 min. the photometer rending is taken. Tor the 
phosphatase detn. 2 cc. of the glycerophosphate mint, is 
treated with 1 cc. of barbital buffer (pn 7.8), the flask is 
stoppered and placed in a thermostat 48 hrs. at 3S®, 
The soln. is pptd. with 2 cc. of 20% CCI,CO,H and centri- 
fuged or filtered Two cc. of the clear filtrate (OBI cc. 
scrum) Is treated with standard phosphate, (NHahMoO, 
and amidol, exactly as in the blank, and the photometer 
rending taken. The P liberated is cated. from the equa- 
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C> — A, 100), where Ci is mg P in. the un- 1 then decolorized with oxalic ocid. The Jig is then pptd 


iMown soln . A, the extinction eoeff of the unknown soln , 
and A, the A value of the standard phosphate soln 

A W. Dox 


HgS A fresh supply of water Is placed In the 3 re- 
ivers and the healing repeated but this time the hack 
d of the distg. flask is connected with a flask contg 


A photometric method for the determination of Cr.O, in coned MCI so that when suction is applied at the front 
digestibility experiments by the so-called quantitative end, a stream of IICl gas is made to pass through the 
indicator method limn Taloheimo and Irja l’aloheinio HjSO, soln contg Hg, which is heated nearly to the 

Btedermanns 7enlr B Tierernahr. 7, 317-24(1935) — See b p of the acid In this way the remaining Hg is distd 
( 1 29, fl^S V F L Dunlap . off as HgCIi Theaq soln. contg IfgCIi is treated with 

Ondase test in avian pathology Charles S Gibbs and lf«S ond the remainder of the Hg pptd The entire HgS 

k W Chapman Mass Agr £xpl Sto , Bull 315 ppt. is dissolved in Br, water, to remove excess S, and 

{Ann Rtpt 1034). 73(1935) —-The oxidase test is of the llg is pptd a second time os llgS which is filtered oil, 

xalue in differentiating leucemic from nonleuccinic axian dried and weighed In this way the recox cry of the 

blood The method of Sato and Scktya {C. A. 20, Hg in synthetic samples was nearly perfect Arsenic 

2515) was superior to other methods from the standpoint docs no harm because it is oxidized to the highest state 

of keeping quality of the stain and therapiditv of staining and no AxClj is formed W. T. H 

C R ■ Tellers Determination of the calcium and phosphate contents of 

Micromethod for the determination of urea in blood or 3 bones C. K. Deisher and \V. M. McNabb. /Inaljri 60, 

unne Levinson Bull sac. ehm tool 17. 1157-C2 750-1(1035).— In the study of bone obtained from 

(1035) — Blood Is dcprotcinizcd with 7nSO, and NoOlI excavations a check-up was made of the accuracy of the 
A known quantity of NaOBr is added to the blood filtrate volumetric detn of both Ca and phosphate. The basic 

or unne and the excess tetcrutung after xraction with the acetate sepn prior to the Ca detn was com pa ted with the 


tissues and fluids in daily clinical practise P Ratchcv- method gate low results when only one basic acetate 
sky Bull sdc thim tool 17, 1 187-93 (HD 5 j —Tor sepn. was used but the direct oxalate pptn gave Rood re- 
ldood, absorb 0 1-0 4 cc on cotton, weigh and treat with 4 suits, which were, however, high when (l 5% of Mg was 
2 cc 95% EtOlI for each 100 mg blood Add 2 cc present The olkalimetric method for titrating the Nil* 


petr ether, shake well and add enough water to cause molTbd 
sharp sepn of the petr ether la) er contg the carotenoids earned 
Ixap successive drops of the petr ether soln on the same cold 
spot in a porcelain dish until a barely visible yellow ring Clinu 
appears and note the vol required Thi9 is equiv to eiples e 
0 03-0 05 y carotene cr about tw ice as much xanthoph) 11 for bios 


molybdate ppt gave high results if the titration was 
earned out in a hot soln but was more satisfactory in the 
cold W. T H 

Clinical spectroscopy Advantages and physical prin- 
ciples o! the spectrograph and technic in taking specimens 
for biospectrometnc analysis L. Edward Gaul and A. H. 


Bile, urine and spinal fluid are coned by evapn and 5 Staud Arch Dermatol Syphtlol 32, 355-03(1935), cf 
treated as blood Tissues are ground with a little sand C A. 29, 223*. O Hartley 

and KOH soln and then extd with EtOII as above State and localization of loofgamc salts In the skin as 

L E Gilson it sealed by extraction and microinclnttation D J. 

Bhysicophysiological study of the dispersion of readings Koovman. Arch Dermatol Sxphilal. 32, 394-403 

m colorimetry R Doltque Bull sac chim biol 17, (1035) —Differences in microscopic appearance occur 

1304-17(1935) — Fn-ors in colorimeter reading are dis- when ash is extd with org solvents or water before in- 
cussed L F Gilson eineration, as compared with unextd material. Their 

Colorimetric determination of polypeptides by the significance is discussed O. Ifartlc) 

tnketohydrindene hydrate reaction Michel Tolonovski 6 The determination of alanine in biological materials 

Combi rend soc. btol 120, 2S 0(1035) ; ef C. A 29, E W McChcsney. J. Elisha Mitchell Set Soe SI. 


and COi by the nmhydnn The h> d rated ketone group The conversion of alanine to AcH either bv their procedure 


The determination of total cprbon in 


Colonmetnc determination of urea Juau A Sbflcliez 8 exrnpn of the total Me, CO but because of the short time 

Rev cenlro estud farm, bioqulm 25, 304-72(1035) — See required (2—1 hrs ) no other loss occurs Detn ofMejCO 

C .4. 29, 8037* L E. Gilson in the original sample and of the C in the dried residue 

Determination of phosphorus In feces Corazxn Mam gives accurate results A. E. Meyer 

Arch farmaial sper 60, 3 t =G-S(1935) — The org matter The reliability ol clearance tests for renal efficiency, 
is dcstroj ed bv the Pnngshcim and Liebig methods and P Cut hbert Leslie Cope. Clin, Set 2. No 1,35-42(1935). — 

detd volumetncally bv the Emeus method. Both mtth- In tests on tiephruies, samples of unne and blood were 

ods give comparable results. II. L G anal) zed at hourly intervals after the oral administration 

Determination of mercury in viscera Clive Newcomb, ofasoln of either 15 g. of urea, 3 g of creatinine or 30-50 g 

S Rajagopal Naidu and K S Varadachar. Analyst 60, 9 of xylose Good agreement was obtained bv the 3 test 
732-5(1035) —The viscera are digested with portions methods James C. Munch 

of UNO, until finally a uniform yellow soln is obtained A proposed device which is capable of continuously 
II, SO, is then added and the soln heated until white indicating the approximate percentage of carbon dioxide 

fumes ore evolved During this betting, air is passed in a stream of flowing gases Wm B. Draper and Ber- 

through the soln and the distilltte is passed through nard B Longwel] Colorado 1 fed 32, No 11, S f>fMX111 

water in T receiver. In this way s'KHrt »/, of the Hg is (1«G5) — Anesthetic gases are bubbled through aq sol ns 

distd off The heating is stopped and the contents of the of bromocresol purple or tnelhvl red The COj content is 

rescuers are treated with kMnO, to oxidize UNO, and estd from the color change Concn of 0 3% produce* a 
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trtlow color with bcoiuocrool purple. With methyl 
-cd a 1 7,. COj conou m a pale pint color, S% light red ami 
5CJ, deep ml. suggesting the need for replacement of soda 
lime. ?<x)a lime dust is itry irritant and should be re- 
moved from tbe onevtbetic gas. J. C. M. 

A portable thermoelectric couple for measuring akin 
temperature. R, T. Grant. Guv't J/m/v.uJ Kr{*. S5, 
N'o 2,20^11(11135). — A Cu-con<tantan thermocouple la 
described. James C. Munch 

Yeltow phosphorus from bones. G. 11. Locket. Sri'*'* 
5«. AVr. 17, 200-7 ( 1SG5) .—Student tah prepn 

O, Reinmuth 

A simple respiratory apparatus JAr*ef Gvurik. .Uag- 
vvir Omn Arc*. 36, CtAV 2(1035). llenn Tauber 

C-RACTFRIOl OGY 

lAWKK.NCC u jams 

Infection by, and resistance to, the Rreisi-Nocard 
bacillus. IV. Notes on the torin, the pyogenic action, 
and the lipoid content of the bacillus I It. Hull and 
C.G. DtvLuixon Iuj'/aha* Vet J II, iaWW(I'k*5i — 
The most potent to\rn was obtained when the organi-m' 
were grown as a pellicle rn 254Vtul lMenmev er flasks contg 
125 nil. fermented honnone broth plus 0 2*^. glucose, at 
Ph 7.7, and m an atm. cunts IS 0 ! of added CIS Inculca- 
tion was at 37 * for 4$ hr* Iheaddn of reslucmg sub- 
stances, not abb NallSOj. to the toxin increased It* 
xtahihtv. The addti of 0 4 ’7, of colloidal Fe to the toxic 
broth filtrate completely pptd the toxin IViash alum 
laded to do so No ex idence was found of the presence of 
chitln in the organism Succo-mvc ext ns with acetone, 
ether, ale., boding ale and j>etioleuin ethir temovvd lipoid 
rsjnal to 15 9*7 of the drv xet IVhen the residue was 
submitted to all. hydrolysis, a further 15 3l r t. of the ex- 
tractable lipoid was removed K C Feeson 

Th* kinetics of the decomposition of glucose and lactic 
acid by small bacterial masses The idea cd minimum 
active mass Paulette Chah l iwfl. retJ 201, tW-S 
(1033k— In expts, with 3 specie* of propionic bacteria 
there was a mm, mass of the bacteria whhh could attack 
glucose and lactic acid, the speed of the reaction wax pro- 
portional to the mass ami lactic acid w-as attacked br 
smaller masses than glucose. Rachel Frown 

The Influence of Phytomonas tumefaciens and Fhv- 
tomonas rhirogenes on the actual acidity of certain liquid 
*ttbstrata. A. H. Wilson. J'AvteNiJkekgy 
*k* The changes in f>n value induces! bv 

the hairy -root ansi bv both pathogenic and nonpathogcnic 
crown-gall bacteria on agar nirslu were more rapid than 
thswe found m corresponding liquid media, R. C. U. 

Artificial enhancing of the virulence of BCG vaccine 
branz Gerlach. Joseph Rnw.h and Mkhael Kaplan. Z. 
luiert < 2i-7(plS5k— Alt repetition of previously 
Kcordesl expts. rescales! the stability of the virulence of 
t>UG vaccine. Cultivation on hematin-egg mediums of 
• n « .1, o.S and f> 0, aud a hrmatm content of re- 
veaiesl no virulence change even after 7 successive pas- 
sages on these mediums. The adstn. of aleuronate to the 
suspension* and intraperitoneal injection showesl no 
erwnse to increases! pathc*i.enk*itx . *t he inject ieus of or* 
V’rK t l' ioni 5311 ' sJn ' without avail The 
se of 5 .cH-SO, for 3. 10 aud 20 nun. before Inoculation 
not alter xwuUnce. The bacilli reinsures! localued 
,?! $?* . cuUui « on Resmlka bouillon treated 

with H^G, Iwfore and after 4 months* Incubation and 
u^ewtse nitre lb months showed no increase in virulence. 

25% beef and guinea-pig hematin added to 
bouilloa caused no incteasesl virulence in HCC 
eunutts over 5 to 0 months* culturing . 11 . j C. 

me chemistry of the tubercle bacilli lipoids. XL, 
occurrence of sterols in tubercle bacilli. R. J. 
fiSV 0 ". SVfcoenheunee, J. A. Crowsler and F. 11. 

X ' Ck ™- 2JT, 40-5(1935).-— In a 

, *7? * T? sterols m the lipoid fractions of tubercle har- 
n the \ fo i mrt ‘ ftr " 1 these occurred 

Yhe Ut « ,he crude-wac fraction* 
t were too small to w vrraut anv assumption that 


t sterols are metabolic products of tubenlc Wuteria Th»“ 
slight traces of sterol-hte substances found might e3*»' 
be impurities introduced in tbe prex-c" of handim*. 
Long's svnthetic medium, on whkh the bacteria were 
cultivated, eontained asparagine ami ghctrol. and It 
possible that one or both of these contained minim il 
traces of sterols. Cent aminat ion with sterols might “N" 
arise from the cork and nihl>er 'toppers, cotton pl*tc*. 
. filter paper, and the hand* during contact with glassware, 
* tdter jviper, etc. Iti view of the minx |xw*ituhties of 
contatnitivttoti with natural sterol* In working up large 
quantities of cultures, it i* surprising that greater sjerol 
contamination did not occur Coiittarv to Hesht ((' .1 
29, , it i* concluded that the tulHtcle haullu* f° l > 

tain* no sterols A IV IVx 

Serological differentiation of hemolytic streptococci ef 
human and animal origin P K 1 dwauK Kv AtJ 
j Kept Sta . Jietett’c* l'*U 356, 5 1^(1035) — Tliese 
strains i-un l>c ditTerentlatrsl l>v prnipitm tests in wfthh 
•ridexts of the organisms are useil as ant Urns Rixhem 
tests iheck the prcs-ipitin results in di^erentiating human 
from animal streptococci C R h llcf» 

Bacteriostatic action cd dyes with Gram positive coed 
J V. Witter ami Morrison U\\go*.\ Mas* Aw I aP' 
Sta. Fa!!. J15 (lav Kefi I'KtG. 22 (l»VW — Bssw 
fiichsm exerted the most pronounces! Wuteno.-t at ic efTect 
4 on staphvkvocci, and hetnolvtis and nonhemol' tw 
streptocv'cei. aatciiue amt imcrixts\.i, folt.'weil bv crvstal 
violet and gentian violet in the ortler tiamesl And 
fnehsln had little IvicteriostaiK aitiviiv (>f ihe organ- 
isms studiesl, streptoevw i were most ri'isjant to dves 
111th acid ptcsIiKtHUi bv Ivii. ten* seems to W' cortelattvl 
with resistance to dies C R 1 rile*' 

Variation of Salmonella pullorum llemv Van lbwkel 
j Mass Art Rapt. Sta , Bn!! 319, w> pp (1WW —The 
behavior of ItU strains was jtiulusl cii!tirrj!)i , bus hem*- 
catlv ami morph olisgicailv l*re*hh isolatcxl urunt* In 

NaCI joins, cf different conens and in the presence of jw 
and nejt sera differed greatlx Such properties as 
colony and cellular nnuphologv , Gram -.staining, and 
bkxhem. reactions tevealesl little or no variation in most 
eases. The pl^wer of the variant* to attack fen irntnMe 
stiKsfance* «a* praetkvilli the same o* that of the normal 
t tvpe. In general, the atghitmogeme p,wur and the 
•Kss'eptiv e capacity of the variants tested w ere not eqn.il to 
those of the nonual tvpe C. R Relief 4 

Sensitivity of Hemophilus pertussis to vitamin C and 
hydroquinol, O Grcotten and X. Beivsonoff. ( c»«f4 
rmJ sot, fid. 120, 121-3(11135). — J/m-i'/Ai'iiJ ee'ta’Mf 
i» killed bv IflOWftX) mg. asctvrbfc ac»d per « am! growth 
ix Inhibited, bv 10-lW mg pee l , depemivnj otv the are 
and other conditions of the culture. Kednctone is ahn‘"t 
' without effect. Hvdroquinone i* over 10 times as effec- 
tive as ascorhic acid, rynx'atevhol and pvrogaHol ate 
somewhat less effrctlv e than hv droquinone. I.. 15. G- 
Action of intestinal bacteria on esculm agar medium 
A. Rochaix. (<v»/y rr*J j,v. h v*. 120, 2l7-l'*(l , V>5).— 
R. confirms the work of Jame, Crosnier and Morel t , 
29, 73T3 4 ) except that no blackening was obtained with 
Strong ‘a bacilhis FnvVa* X-l" eiiisvti blackening "f 
^ the nmiiutn; Freitus m (tons did not. L. 15. Od*on 
Investigation of the action of microorganisms on 
milk by the “milk -on -agar “ culture. Constantino 
Gorfnk Altlekxr. fWsfk. IT, S7 IV-flPCi.M, — Milk-on-atar 
plates were u*ed to det the pxoiluction of chvma«e and 
protease bv 115 culture* of pathogenic streptoewei. 33 
culture* of mastitis streptccccci, 22 cultures of Far*. 
trfXi/jrte xv (a veltow variant of f.WWA j t\f^.->so) and 
S phvsicd variants of A! feylwa. The methvx! was yerv 
9 satixfaclorv for detesting the coagulating and peptonising 
abilities of lhe*e orgam>ms and proved helpful in dct.g. 
relationships or difference* between specie* and *• rains. 
, ... . II. Mad 

Influence of salt on the growth and cell form in ease of 
lactic acid bacteria. Ks coh, A aerogenes and some other 
common milk bacteria. \V. Henncberg ami llauna 
Ktviefali Miicltr, F**sth IT, 14^-57(1935).—' The effect 
id the svukii .4 NaCI on the growth and morplud^v of 
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68 cultures of common mill bacteria was reported. In 1 fied tobacco virus and particles of Phytomonas pruni bac- 
rnost eases, mill, lactose agar or china blue lactose agar tenophage were estd to be about 11 trifi in diara. 
was used as the substrate. The individual species and R. C. Burrell 

strains were influenced in different waps by the salt Ton city of low concentrations of amm onia to mycelium 

concn H. Macy and sderoba of Sderotium rolfsu L D Leach and A E 

Purification of suspensions of the Tiros of vaccinia by Davty. Phytopathology 25, 957-9(1935) — Aq. solns of 
means of carbon dionde C. A Behrens and F. A Niel- NHi in concns as low as 50 p p m. of NHi tor exposure s 
sen Froc Indiana Acad Set 44 , 100-17(1934), cf. of 24 hrs have been found lethal to the mycdium of 5. 
C A 29, 1454* — A method of punfy ing vaccinia vaccine rolfsu in lab. tests Increasing the concn of NH» to 
has been developed, which is based upon the isoelec 1 150p p m. reduced the necessary exposure to 2 hrs 


pptn of the suspended tissue by means of CO> These R. C. Burrell 

purified prepns are IIiO clear and contain a high percent- Diffusible nature of the inhibitory agent produced by 
age of virulent runs W. J. Peterson fungi J Cedne Carter. Phytopathology 25, 1031-4 

(1935) — Certain combinations of microdrgamsms exhibit 
D — BOTANY a 'p antagonistic action toward one another Stale agar 

produced by the growth assocn of Helmtnthosponum 
TitOMAS G PlfiLLtrs satmm and bacterium 9a2 will inhibit the further growth 

The effects of animal hormones on plants L&szlfi 3 of // satmm The inhibitory agent is thermostable and 
Havas and John Caldwell Ann Botany 49, 729-47 diffusible. R. C B 


(1935) — Various glandular t 


The dependency of the result of a graft on the relstion- 


prepn of estrogenic hormone v 


ir by the petiolar stumps A ship of stock and scion. Karl Silberschmidt. Z. Botan. 


29, 65-137(1935) — The physiol, marks of the growing 


was slight evidence of increased flower development in * volvmg unrelated plants may not act on the protein 
hyacinths and tomato R. C B elaborated by the scion R C. Burrell 

The study of the effect of blae-nolet rays on photo- Chemical investigations of the tobacco plant. V. 
synthesis. R H. Dastur and R. J Mehta Ann Chemical changes that occur during growth Hubert B 


The former is richer in the blue -violet rays than the latter, acid in the very young tobacco plant was found This 

With sunlight and with red and blue-violet rays all of is suggestive of an extremely rapid rate of metabolism in 

equal intensity, the formation of carbohydrates was found these plants The 3 chief acids present, malic, citric and 

to be greatest in the sunlight Both the red and the blue- oxalic, maintained a nearly const ratio to one another in 

violet region seem to be necessary for normal photo- the leaves from the 40th to the 110th day, although the 

synthetic activity. R C. Burrell total quantity of org acids present increased about 400% 

Effect of certain chemicals on the * 'combination streak” in the interval between 40 and 75 day s, and then sharply 
virus of tomatoes Michael Shapovalov Phytopathology decreased. The metabolism of these 3 acids is closely 

25, 861-74(1933) — A great variety of org and in org related, and oxalic acid shares with the other 2 acids pro- 

compds were tested for lytic effect on the streak virus of 6 portionately in the chem changes No definite evidence 
tomatoes Some affected one component of the streak connecting org acid metabolism with either carbohydrate 
but not the other, others, both components, aod still or protein metabolism was obtained The predominant 


5 intermediate between the oxalic and citric a 


injectivity of purified prepns of tobacco mosaic 1 


second in quantity, aod followed by traces only of citric 


detd Most of the agents effective in controlling the and oxalic acids The amide N results suggest that 


1 oxidizing substances, protein precipitaats c 


the leaf of the tobacco plant asparagine and glutamine are 


tion by precipitation with lead acetate Ibid 922-30— amide-like substance in addn. to asparagine and glutamine 
The optimum p a for the Pb subacetate pptn was about 9, The growth of the plant is divided into 3 stages, e g , to 
for the neutral Pb acetate pptn , 5.5, and lor the elution 8 3—4 weeks, when the seedling is establishing itself, from 
of the virus from the neutral Pb acetate ppt , about 7 the 5th to 10th weeks, a penod of rapid growth, and the 

R. C. B. 3rd or reproduces e penod which begins after 9-10 weeks 
Effect of tan ni c acid on the fn/echvity of tobacco mosaic and which is eharactenzed by a decrease in wt of the 
virus H. H. Thornbcrry Phytopathology 25, 931-7 loaves and an increase in both org acids and ash in the 
(1935); cf C A. 29,6878*. — Inhibition of tobacco mosaic leaves and stems In the 1st stage the nitrate N dropped 
infection on plants treated with tannic acid before mocula- markedly, the NHi, amide and amino N diminished, and 
tion was proportional to the concn of the acid Tannic the nicotine N increased The dry matter, org acids, 
acid at concns of 0 01 to 10% had but slight effect upon ash, carbohydrates and N in all forms increased in abs 
infection when applied to plants after inoculation In P quantity per plant, but the relative distributions o{ the org 
Virus suspensions the inhibiting effect of tannic acid de- acids, and of the forms of carbohydrate and of N under- 
pended upon the concn of the acid and the time ol action went considerable changes. Mafic acid diminished, and 
_ BCR oxalic and citric acids increased The proportion of the 

f article diameter of certain plant viruses and Phyio- total sol carbohydrate as fermentable carbohydrate 
rnona* pruru bacteriophage H H Thornberry Phyto- diminished In the second period of rapid growth, the 
pathology 25, 938-46(1935) — Thirteen plant viruses and individual org acids remained remarkably const in both 
virus strains in nonpunfied samples were estd by uttra- leal and stem. In general, the nitrate content of the 
»tion analysis to have diatns of about 15 m» Pun- leaf decreased while that ol the stem increased. The 
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nicotine in the leaves increased but that in the stem re- 
mained const. Both amides nnd 2CH» in stem and leaf 
increased Apparently the total N of the plant decreased 
in the 3rd stage or mature period. Similarly, nitrate, 
amide and ammonia N decreased, while nicotine N in- 
creased in the leaves but remained const, in the steins. 
In this final stage of growth there was a sinking trans- 
location of org. and inorg. substances from other parts of 
the plant, particularly the leaves into the de\ eloping seed 
pods. Approx. */» of the org. solids of the plant was ulti- 
mately located in the fruit, and nearly '/«of this was EtjO- 
sol. material, mostly true fat. There was a marked stor- 
age of N m the seed pods amounting to approx */i of the 
entire N of the plant. Much of it is probably m the form 
of seed protein The picture is one of transformation of 
the plastic materials of the leaves and to a lesser extent of 
the stems into stable reserves of nutriment for the suc- 
ceeding generation. The recently reported results of 
Yladescu are discussed (C. A. 29,2939*) C R.F. 

Isolation of stachyose from peas (Pisum sativum). 
G.Tanret. Bull. sec. cktm. hoi 17, 1235-6(1335).— Five 
kg. of ground dry peas was extd. with boiling ale. and the 
sugars in the ext. were sepd. by treatment with CaO, BaO, 
ErO, COi, etc. About 2 g. of pure cryst. stachyose, 
(«Id “ +131.5*, m 172-3", and an addnl. quantity of 
crude sirupy product was obtained The pens contained 
about 3 5% sucrose, 1 stachyose and a very small 
quantity of reducing sugar. L E. G. 

Changes in the chemical composition of developing 
apples H. O. Askew. J. Pomology Hort. Sn. 13, 
232-46(1335).— Jonathan and Dunn's Favonte varieties 
were etamd. weekly. By the use of I to stain the starch 
granules in the flesh of the fruit it was shown that, in the 
1st sample, traces only of starrh were present. Starch 
formation begins in the layers of tissue near the periphery 
and progresses toward the core area. With maturing 
fruit the core areas were the Em to be cleared of starch and 
the last starch to be hydrolyred was that contained in the 
cells hear the periphery. .V and ash (%) decreased 
steadily throughout the exptl. period according to the 
equation log« C ~ a + St, where C was the concn. of the 
constituent concerned, a and 5 were coasts, and I was the 
tune in days from the taking of the first sample. The 
initial conens. and the rates of fall of these constituents 
varied with the variety and with the growth conditions 
of the orchard. The rate of accretion of dry matter, and 
°* “take of X and ash decreased after about 35 days from 
the date of max. blossom, slightly in the case of dry matter 
*na greatly in the cases of N and ash. The uptake of N 
and ash ceased after about 100 days. J. O. H. 

The physiological action of ammonia gas on plants. 
Kurt Garber. Lander. IVrr.-Sta. 123 , 277-344(1935).— 
The microchem. method for the detection of NH, in leaf 
ussne (cf. Bredemann and Radeloff, C. A. 27, 3372) 
now not disturb the natural NH» content of the plant. 
Expts. were carried out on red clover, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, beans, lupines and several kinds of young nursery 

tre«. The concn. of XHi gas which the plant can tolerate 
without injury depends on the Pn value of the cell sap as 
wjea as the state of nutrition of the plant. Well-nounshed 
plants with a high carbohydrate content will tolerate the 
£“» fas better than those which are poorly nourished. 
\anous degrees of sensitiveness to NH, are possible, 
the same reasons. As long as the concn. of NH* is cot 
ratal to the plant, that which is taken up by the leaves is 
«Pnved of its harmful effects as though it had been ab- 
sorbed by the roots or formed by them, changes within 
tne plant. In plants with a cell sap of pH below 5 the NH. 
7 “ lorm -'ll* salts, while in those with a cell sap of p a 
t+iT', 5 is n rihred in amide synthesis. In plants 

witn slightly acidic cell sap, the assimilation will be stopped 
oy a comparativelv weak concn. of gas (1:7500). If the 
«n sap is strongly acidic, the assimilation will be increased 
oy this concn. of gas. Respiration is scarcely influenced 

£ ® ct,on of NH,. Transpiration is generally de- 
bv a concn. as low as 1 : 4000. The harmful action 
K hrst noticeable in the reaction of the cell sap 
h ocrurs simultaneously with the pptn. of cell pro- 


1 tein, swelling of the chloroplasts, disturbance of as- 
similation and decompn. of protein. John O, Hardesty 
(Report on) research botany. H. Evans. Mauritius 
Dept. Agr., 5tk Ann. Kept. Sugarcane Research Sla. 1934, 
40-S; cf. C. A. 29, 2573’. — Control of arroenng in sugar 
cane. Arrowing did not occur with the DK.74 variety of 
cane when the plants were heavily fertilized with either 
nitrate or phosphate; heavy applications of lime reduced 

_ arrowing Arrows in the no-nitrate plots appeared about 
3 weeks earlier than those in the heavy lime plots. Soak- 
ing of sells before planting. Setts were soaked toe S~16 
hrs in a said soln of hme (I), a said soln. of lime contg. 
1 lb MgSO, per 50 gal. (II), a complete nutrient soln. 
(ID), and water alone (TV). All treatments improved 
the rate of germination of the setts Soaking in either I 
or II gave decidedly better results than soaking in either 
III or IV. All treatments caused a significant increase 

3 in the cane yields, I gave the best results and there was 
not much difference in the effect of the other treatments. 
No marked hydrolysis of sucrose occurred as a result of 
soaking, at least up to a period of 3 days after the cutting 
had been removed from the soln More water was ab- 
sorbed by cuttings from I than from IV. Cuttings did not 
absorb a significant amt. of Ca from I m 12 hrs. Only 
minute traces of minerals entered the cutting when it was 
soaked in a soln. contg abundant minerals. The supen- 

4 onty of I seems to be due solely to its effect in increasing 

the amt of water absorbed by the cutting. Borer larvae 
present tn the cuttings were completely eradicated by 
soaking in I Under field conditions, the rapidity of ger- 
mination increased with the initial reducing sugar con- 
tent of the cuttings. For quick and uniform germination 
it is necessary to obtain cuttings with a high and approx, 
equal reducing sugar content. K D. Jacob 

5 The biochemical bases in plant breeding N. N. 
Ivanov. Theoretical Boats of Plart Breeding, Lenin 
Acad Ac- Set. 1. 991-1016(1935) —I. discusses the 
subject and presents original data under the following 
headings: the chem. variability of plants; biochemistry 
and breeding for quantity and quality of chem substances; 
biochemistry and synthetic selection and breeding; 
biochem. methods for the plant breeder and new problems 
of biochemistry in its application to plant breeding. 

6 J. S. Joffe 
Breeding for chemical composition. N, A. Bazilev- 
skaya. Theoretical Bases of Plart Breeding, Lenin Acad. 
Agr. Set. 1, 1017-1043(1935). — B. presents the subject 
under the following headings: fundamental trends in 
chem. variability; chem. variability and the environ- 
ment; the influence of ac cl i m atization on the chem. 
compn., genetic data from them, variability; obtaining 

. new products of biosynthesis in crosses; the role of muta- 
tions in obtaining Dew products of biosynthesis; jaroviza- 
tion; the fundamental paths of plant breeding for chem. 
compn., the problems and methods of chem. selection; 
chemistry and morphological attributes; correlation 
betwe en chem. attributes and microchem. analyses. 

J. S. Joffe 

Alkaline extract of the anterior hypophysis and germina- 
tion. E. Pascal. Soc. hoi. Rosario (Argentine) Nov. 

S 24(1934) ; Rec. suiarrericana endocrinol. inrr.unol. qvxtrio- 
terap. 18, 713. — The germination of some seeds is ac- 
celerated. A. E. Meyer 

Alkaline extract of the anterior hypophysis and plant 
growth. E. Pascal. Soc. hoi. Rosario (Argentine) 
Nov. 24(1934); Rer. sudairencar.a erdocrinol. tnmurol. 
guimioterop. 18, 713. — Hypophyseal ext. prepd. by the 
method of Evans and Simpson (C. A. 26, 3020) acceler- 
ated the growth fo Phaseolus vulgans, Zea trots, Tina 

9 Jala, Lupinus alhis and Hyacintkus but was ineffective 
on Pisum saitcum, Lens esatler.la , Salcir.ia ralars and 
Lemna gilba. The action was marked during the first 
days of growth. Large doses of the ext. have a toxic 
BCtIoa - A. E. Mever 

Polarity and growth substance. A. Th. Czaja. * Ber. 
dent. toe. Ges. S3, 19,- —20(1935).— When growth «ub- 
stance is applied to a stem parallel to the mam axis neg. 
bending takes place and when applied transverse to this 
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axis a retardation of growth in length and an increase 
thickness results With the Arena coleoptile there is no 
increase in thickness but pos bending takes place on trans- 
verse application These results are explained on the basis 
of pre-existing streams of growth substance in plant organs 
id parallel and transverse directions which det the form 
of the celts, whenaddnl growth substance is applied this 
balance is altered and various changes in cell shape and 
therefore the plant organ occur Lawrence P Miller 
Root growth, growth substance and the theory of 
growth substance acton. A Th. Czaja Ber. deul 
baton Get. S3, 221-45(1935), cf. preceding abstr. — On 
the basis Of the geotropic behavior of roots under the exptl. 
conditions described C. concludes that there are 2 oppos- 
ing streams of growth substance in roots in the longitudinal 
direction, one emanating from the root tip and the other 
from the growing point of the top, C. discusses the 
work of Ram shorn (Planta 22, 737) on the p d between 
growing points and the rest of the plant and the effect of 
growth substance on this potential difference, and the 
action of growth substances in inducing neg osmosis as a 
possible explanation of the mode of action of these sub- 
stances on the cell. Lawrence P Miller 

Investigations on the uptake of fluorescent substances 
by living plant cells Helmut DSnng. Ber deul. botan. 
Ges 53, 415-37(1935) — With the aid of the luminescence 
microscope the uptake of rosin, erythrosm, fluorescein, 
trypaflavme, quinine, hydrastme, acndme, esculin and 
csculetm by living cells (usually from the outer scale of 
Allium eepa) was studied The fluorescence of tissues 
stained by eosin differs in living cells from that of dead 
cells indicating a difference in the physicochem, union. 
Fluorescein is taken up from acid soln. by the nucleus, 
plasma and plastid starch and from alk soln by the 
vacuoles, Lawrence P. Miller 

Effect of ethylene on apples at low temperatures: 
evidence for the production of ethylene by unripe, im- 
mature /nut. F. Kidd and C. West. Dept Set Ind. 
Research, Rept. Food Investigation Board 1934, 119-22 
(1935), cf. C. A. 24, 2491 — -From the expts. described 
it is tentatively concluded that C,H, is produced by quite 
unripe and immature fruit and not only, as has been pre- 
viously thought, by ripe fruit, and that there must be a 
threshold value for the stimulating dose, below which no 
effect is produced A Tapiueau Couture 

Combustible gaseous products of fruits R Gane 
Dept Set Ind. Research, Rept. Food Investigation Board 
1934, 124-8(1935). — Total combustible gaseous sub- 
stance produced by a known wt. of oranges at 15* was 
measured When ventilation was maintained at a steady 
rate, the quantity of combustible matter in the air- 
streatn remained const, so long as the fruit was sound, but 
with the onset of fungal attack the rate of output, both of 
COr and of combustible substance, greatly increased. J! 
the combustible matter is an essential oil with a frame- 
work of, say, Cm, the concn of the substance would be 
of the order of I p p. to (by vol.) in the air stream. On 
removing the outer layers of the peel contg. the oil glands, 
the amt. of combustible matter in the air stream and the 
rate of production of COi were both approx doubled. 
In similar expts with bananas, the ratio of CO, derived 
from the combustible gaseous products to that produced 
directly in respiration was about 1 '250 in the unripe green 
stages and decreased as the peak of respiratory activity 
was reached The level of respiratory activity was raised 
by ventilating the fruit with O, hut the amt. of combustible 
gaseous substances produced was unchanged. A large 
and rapid increase in combustible gases occurred in the 
later stages of ripening, at the time when the rate of 
respiration started to increase once more. Tests so far 
conducted indicated that injury to green fruit is without 
' effect on the time of ripening Both the Oj and the IiO» 
methods were found unsuitable for estg, tbe volatile sub- 
stances produced by apples, probably because substances 
with a carbonyl group can react with Ot or 1,0, to give un- 
stable peroxides which, m presence of HtO, yield 11,0, 
which liberates X from KI. A. Papineau-Couture 
Enect of ammonia and of hydrochloric add on the 


f respiratory activity and the climacteric in apples F. Kidd 
and C. West. Dept Set Jnd. Research, Repl. Food 
Investigation Board 1934, 130-2(1935) —In contrast 
with the action of COi, HCI (at a concn of 50 p p. m ) 
exercises no appreciable influence on the pitch of respira- 
tory activity of apples and does not stimulate the onset of 
the climacteric NHi (1000 and 400 p. p. m ), on the 
other hand, had an Immediate effect ; respiration was stimu- 

2 lated, and a day or 2 later the climacteric occurred These 

* results support the suggestion that the onset of the cli- 
macteric is connected with changes in acidity in the cell, 
and that it occurs when, in the presence of O, the acidity 
has fallen to a cnt. value (cf. C. A. 29, 2998 1 ); they are, 
however, opposed to those of Thornton (C. A. 27, 5780-1 , 
29, 4404‘) and of Gane (following abstr). A P.-C 

The effects of ozone on bananas R Gane Depl 
Set. Ind. Research, Repl Food Investigation Board 1934, 

3 128-30(1035). — The rate of production of COi by green 

bananas at 15* was measured in atms. contg different 
conens. of O, If tbe fruit is within a few days of its 
period of rapid ripening, ventilation with air contg. 40 
p p. m. Oj is not effective in retarding the process, but if 
exposed at an earlier stage the retardation may be very 
evident. The rate of production of COi in air contg 
25-30 p p. m. Oi is only shghtly higher than in ordinary 
air; ripening in the ozonized air was considerably re- 
tarded. Wilh 5-7 p. p m. Oi there was no significant 
change in the rate of respiration or in the rate of ripening 
A concn of 1 5 p p m. O, did not appreciably affect the 
output of CO, or delay ripening. A. F -C. 

Acidity and sugar content of bananas during ripening 
R. Gane Dept Set Ind. Research, Rept. Food Investiga- 
tion Board 1934, 132-3(1935) —The acidity of the pulp of 
bananas, as measured by the glass electrode, changes very 
rapidly during ripening at 15*. The />„ cf various samples 
of green unnpe fruit showed little variation, ranging from 
5 20 to 5 50. As soon as ripening commenced and respira- 
tion started to increase there was an increase ta the acidity 
of the pulp; the fall in p a continued until well after the 
peak of respiratory activity, and reached a max at pa 4 -34 
Further changes in p a were small, and the rise which 
followed occurred at the time when the characteristic 
aromatic odor was produced At 0* there was a slight 

6 nse in pn in 16 days, during which time the rate of produc- 

tion of CO, was unchanged A table is given showing the 
increase in respiration (mg CO, per kg per hr.), percent- 
age of reducing sugar, sucrose and total sugar over a period 
of 13 days A. Papineau-Couture 

Effect of temperature on the sucrose/hexose relation in 
potatoes J Barker. Dept Set. Ind Research, Repl. 
Food Investigation Board 1934, 133-5(1935). — Curves 
are given showing the changes in total sugar, sucrose, 

7 bexoses and the sucrose/hexose ratio when potatoes were 
changed from 10° to 1‘ and nee versa. The results sug- 
gest that sucrose and the hexose sugars are readily inter- 
convertible in the potato and that their relative propor- 
tions are detd by a balancing mechanism which is strongly 
Influenced by change in temp The balance Is disturbed 
in favor of the formation of sucrose by a fall of temp from 
10* to 1*. and vice versa A. Papineau-Couture 

8 Metabolism of nitrogen by apple fruits during develop- 
ment on the tree and in storage. A. C. Hulme, Dept 
Set. Ind Research, Rept, Food Investigation Board 1934, 
135-43(1935) — The study was earned out with the pre- 
viously described method (C. A, 29, 4290'). Tbe fresh 
wt. of pulp per apple continues to increase up to maturity, 
but the fresh wt. of peel reaches an asymptotic value 
early in the fruit’s development. Presumably when this 
value is reached the cells of the peel merely stretch longi- 

9 tudinally to allow for the continued swelling of the pulp- 
tissue; this is supported by the cytological observations of 
Tetley (Rept Food Investigation Board 1932, 75). The 
change in total N confirms the results of ArcbboJd (C. A 
27, 3234-5) and earlier workers The rapid decrease m 
total sol. N (as percentage of total N) which occurs dunng 
the early development of the fruit in the case of both peel 
and pulp is sinking The final decrease in total N, pro- 
tein and sol. N la the case of the pulp may possibly be 
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connected with the ripening of the seeds. During the ch- 1 
tnacteric rise in respiration there do not appear to be any 
violent changes in the total protein and total sol. N frac- 
tions. The increase in protein during storage at the ex- 
pense of sol. N already reported is also apparent in the 
present expts. Results for the acid content of the fruit 
over the period of growth, taken in conjunction with the 
data for N, show that the acid cannot anse directly from 
products of the breakdown of protein as has been suggested - 
by Ruhland and Wetzel (C. A. 22, 3192) for members 
of the Crasseulaceae and for Rheum hybridum. 

A. Papmeau-Couture 

Respiration of pea seeds. A.J M. Smith and R. Gane 
Dept. Set. Ini Research, Kept. Food Investigation Board 
1934, 147-52(1935). — A study of the respiration of green 
peas under various humidity conditions and in atms of 
various cotnpns. apparently established the existence of 2 
stages in the respiratory phenomena of germination, which 3 
it seems reasonable to relate to the stages that base been 
shown by Kipp (7. mss Bet. 71, 533(1929)) to occur in 
the germination of the light-sensitive seeds of Nicotiana 
tabaccum, where light is the necessary stimulus to the 
second phase. A. Papmeau-Couture 

The effect of rubber in the life of the rubber-bearing 
plant. G. Bosse. SerrtrhiJ Kauchuk 1935, No. 4, 32-9 — 

A discussion A. PestofT 

The chemistry of plant respiration. W O. James 4 
School Set. Rev. 17, 205-81(1935) —Review with 39 refer- 
ences. O. Reininuth 

The occurrence of adenosinetriphosphonc acid in bring 
yeast. H. v. Euler, E Adler and M I'itursson Srensk 
Kent. Ttds. 47 , 249-51 (1935) (in German) — Adenosmetn- 
pbosphonc acid is definitely identified in yeast and func- 
tions in the same manner as is muscle. A. R. Rose 
The action of certain metals at a distance, in contact, 5 
and in solution on the development of Thielana basicola 
Zopf. and on that of other fungi. C. Sempio. Rtr. 
pat. teg, 24, 413-91(1934); Rev. Applied Mycol. 14, 
&J6-7-— At a distance of 1-2 mm. from the cooidia of 
Thielana ( Thtelanopsis ) basicola m hanging -drop broth 
cultures Pb prevented germination altogether or re- 
tarded growth considerably; the mycelium developed 
characteristic swellings and rosette formations, and eotudia 
were scarcely ever produced. If the Pb was removed 6 
before or at the commencement of germination the fungus 
8t to grow rapidly. Cu and A1 very slightly 

retarded the early stages of development while Pt, Ag and 
i iff Poetically no effect on germination and only a 
stig fi tiy depressive effect on growth of the germ tube, 
when Cu, A1 or Ag filings were placed in contact with 
the eomdia of T. basicola in hanging-drop broth cultures, 
powth was completely inhibited as a result of passage of 
«rge amts, of the metals into colloidal soln.; Au and 7 
rt nnngs had practically no effect and Pb was only slightly 
^? ss,v e- Cu(N°i)» (0.001 U), AI(N’Oi), or Ph (NO,), 
(both at 0 0001 AI) contg. 2% sucrose and gb cocoll had 
practically no effect on the eonidia of T. basicola ; AuCb 
n 4io, * eSec V and P* 01 ’ ^ more; AgKO, (aU at 
U U001 2/) completely inhibited growth. While there 
was a cert am parallel between the effects produced by the 
metals in contact with the fungus and those produced by 8 
the same metals m soln , no parallel existed between these 
eflects and those produced by the same metals at a dis- 
tance. When the metals were placed at a distance of 1-2 
mm. from the spores of Erysiphe gramminis and Pucci via 
gramnunir in water or broth hanging-drop cultures 
practically no effect was produced. Oden E. Sheppard 

trom £ie fio ’ rere °l Pharbilis nil (Kata- 
vi Anthocyanin pigment of the flowers of deep- 

blue hyaemth (HayasH) 10. P 9 


hv JfS c a « d ^ internal glands. Isolation from 
hypophysis. Jwge R. M endive and Venancio Deulofeu. 

Attn i lTLrlZ’Ti r°®“^|0®35)- — Colonmetnc 

S ‘ on ^ano«s glands of Argentine steers showed that 


hypophjsis, corpus luteum and the suprarenal contain 
considerably more ascorbic acid than the other glands. 
Thymus and spleen take an intermediate place in the 
table, then follow testis, pancreas and thyroid with only 
a small ascorbic acid content. Ascorbic acid was isolated 
as such from hypophjsis, and as vitamosazone from corpus 
luteum. _A W. Dox 

Comparative investigations on the vitamin C (ascorbic 
acid) content in blood and in cerebrospinal fluid. F. 
Piaut and M Bufow Z physiol. Chert. 236, 241-56 
(1935), cf C A 29,5102*. — Ascorbic acid occurs in the 
cerebrospinal fluid of man and rabbit only in its reduced 
form In the blood it occurs predominantly in its reversi- 
bly oxidized form Its reduced form is demonstrable 
after copious feeding of vitamin C. Variations in the 
ascorbic acid picture of the blood involve only the reduced 
portion Blood cannot oxidize ascorbic acid either in 
nlro or in nro. When introduced into the circulation 
ascorbic acid passes out without being oxidized. Ad- 
ministered orally it reaches the blood in its reduced form 
and is earned away as such Spinal fluid cannot reduce 
reversibly oxidized ascorbic acid i n rttro When inj'eeted 
into the spinal canal the oxidized acid does not undergo 
reduction and is absorbed more rapidly than the reduced 
acid. Ascorbic acid is able to pass from the blood into 
the spinal fluid, and when injected into the spinal canal it 
can pass into the blood ; but there appears to be a mechan- 
ism which under physiol. conditions controls its release 
from the spinal fluid Reduced ascorbic acid entering the 
blood is very rapidly removed This explains why with 
moderate vitamin C intake reduced ascorbic acid is not as a 
rule demonstrable in the blood, and with copious intake 
it is found only in small quantities The oxidized ascorbic 
acid of the blood is not appreciably affected by the vitamin 
C metabolism. Ascorbic acid remains a longer time m the 
spinal fluid, regardless of its mode of access, than in the 
blood stream. These observations explain why excess 
and deficiency of vitamin C are more easily recognized by 
spinal fluid examn. than by blood examn. There is no 
evidence that the nervous system can reduce ascorbic acid. 

A. W. Dox 

Changes in the sensitivity of rachitic rats lor vitamin D. 
J. van Niekerk. Arch, nferland. physiol 20, 477-80 
(1935). — In order to reconcile values obtained in the biol. 
assay of the substance "L" with the activity in Interna- 
tional Units, it is assumed that the sensitivity of the 
exptl. animals has fallen to about */» of the original value 
over the period 1929/1932. F. L. D. 

The physiological action of vitamin Bi. tt. G. K. 
Westenbnnk. Arch, nferlard. physiol. 20, 4S1— 1(1935); 
cf. C. A. 28 , 244s 1 . — It is quite probable that polyneuritis 
resulting from the lack of Bi is the result of chrome poison- 
ing produced by the degradation products of carbo- 
hydrates. F. L. Dunlap 

Feeding experiments with marrow stem cabbage. 
II. Bunger, A. Werner, J. Schultz, H. Augustin and H. 
Fmzenhagen. Biedermanns Zentr. B. Tierernihr. 7, 
325-13(1935); cf. Ibid 5, 450-68(1933).— In 3 years of 
feeding tests, 40 kg. of beet roots was compared with 40 
kg. of marrow stem cabbage, with dairy cows. In 2 trials, 
1-2 kg. of protein-nch concentrates was withdrawn from 
the ration during the marrow stem cabbage period, while 
at the same tune starch values were added in the form of 
dried cuttings or of potato flakes. Marrow stem cabbage 
affected the milk yields favorably, but the percentage of 
milk fat did not increase. Marrow stem cabbage affected 
the live wt. of cows less favorably than beets. F. L. D . 

Experiments on feeding sldm milk powder to laying 
hens. G. Wiegner and A. Tschermak. Biedermanns 
1 Zentr. B. Ttererndhr. 7, 344-60(1935). — Dried skim milk- 
produced a somewhat smaller egg yield than cod meal. 

F. L. Dunlap 

The add-base equilibrium of cattle as influenced by hay 
and grass silage withont mineral add addition. E. 
Brouwer and N. D. Dijkstra. Biedermanns Zentr. B. 
Ttererndhr. 7, 361-71(1935).— The pH and total CO* 
content of the Urrne were somewhat lower in the silage 
groups than in the hay groups. Nevertheless the unne 
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in all the silage groups remained strongly or rather strongly 
alt From this it may be concluded that the org. acids 
were for the most part oxidized and that mainly alt. meta- 
bolic products were produced from the silage rations 
There was no shift in the acid-base equd as might be 
caused by an accumulation of the org. acids in the blood 
before their oxidation, for the pa and the total COj of 
the Wood plasma were practically the same in both the 
silage and the bay groups F. L. Dunlap_ 

Total metabolism experiments on rats with special 
reference to the influence of vitamin D. W. Schoch 
Btedermanns Zentr. B Ttcrernahr 7, 382-443(1935). — A 
study of energy metabolism under the influence of vitamin 
D The cxpts were conducted on white rats in a new 
exptl cage and in a respiratory app The results show 
that vitamin D has no effect on energy metabolism or on the 
digestibility of protein The differences between results 
obtained with rachitic and nonrachitic rats in fasting as 
well as in feeding expts were within the exptl. error 
In detg. the net energy, measured as protein and fat 
increase, the thermal energy was calcd F.L Dunlap 

Treatment of human beriberi with crystalline antineu- 
ntac vitamin A J. Hermano and Froilan Eubanas 
Philippine J. Set 57, Z77-87{1935) —The material 
employed in this preliminary report was cryst. vitamin Bi 
hydrochloride prepd from rice polishings One-cc. 
injections were given by intramuscular injection at each 
treatment, each cc contg I mg of the salt Twelve 
cases were treated, 10 adults and 2 infants The results 
were such as to give promising indications of curing human 
benben Nineteen references F. L Dunlap 

Effect of vitamin B (Bi) insufficiency upon the nervous 
tissues of young dogs C. O Pnckett. Ala Agr. Expt. 
Sta , 45th Ann Refit. 19-20(1934) — The macroscopic 
and bistol changes due to vitamin B deficiency are out- 
lined. The brain lesions and spasticity were marked. 
The deficient diet contained 28% fat and 8% autoclaved 
yeast C. R Fellers 

Utilization of nitrogen, calcium and phosphorus by the 
growing chick C W Ackerson, M J Blish and F. E 
Mussehl Neb Agr Cxpt Sta , Research Bull 80, 3-1 6 
(1935) — The N, Ca and P contents of 125 newly hatched 
chicks were detd Thirty chicks were fed accurately 
tor 60 days at the end of which time the retention of N 
was 37.8%, Ca 43 4% and P 27 3% of the resp. elements 
fed The av gain in live wt. per g of N fed was 12 g ; 
the rate of gain was 41 5% of the dry matter fed The 
coeff of variability was approx 5% except for the Ca 
figures, which had a variability of 8% Forced feeding 
of a pelleted ration permits of accurate control of the food 
intake of baby chicks No significant sex differences in 
the utilization of the nutrients were observed C. R. F. 

Vitamin A requirements for growing chicks A E 
Tepper and F D. Reed N H Agr Expt. Sta , Bull. 
284 , 24(1935) — In a ration deficient in vitamin A little 
difference m wt was found in chicks fed 1, 2 or 3% of 
cod hver oil One group of chirks fed 0 5% sardine c\d 
plus irradiation showed less wt gam than the cod liver 
oil groups No macroscopic vitamin A injury resulted 
from any treatment. C. R. Fellers 

Sardine oil versus cod liver oil (for chicks). A E. 
Tepper. N II. Agr. Expt Sta , Bull 284, 24(1935) — 
The New England College Conference poultry ration plus 
0 5% sardine oil proved equally as efficacious as 1% cod- 
Uver oil There was a slight growth retardation when 
only 0.23% of the sardine oil was used in the chick ration 
C R Fellers 

Vitamin B In cottonseed meaf F. W Sherwood and 
J. O Halverson N. Car Agr Expt. Sta , 40th Ann 
Refit 44-5(1033) — Five samples of cottonseed meal 
averaged 3-4 International Uruts of vitamin B per g. 
Fleiscbmann's yeast contained 6 units and Northwestern 
yeast 12 5 units per g Peanut meal contained 2-2 A 
units per g Both yeast samples were of equal vitamin G 
Potency Cottonseed and peanut meals were 12 5% as 
rich as the yeast in vitamin G C. R. Fellers 

Menhaden fish oil as a source of vitamin D for growing 
thicks J. o. Halverson and R. S. Dearystyne. N. 


Car. Agr. Expt. Sta , 46!h Ann. Refit. 62(1933) —By 
supplementing the basal ration of Hart (cf. C. A. 27, 527) 
by that of Lachat, Halvorson and Palmer (C. A. 27, 
527) with J /i 8hd 1 % menhaden fish oil, lots of 20 stand- 
ardized young chicks showed degrees of bone ash and 
growth comparable to similar amts, of cod-liver oil 

C. R. Fellers 

Study of the food habits and physical development of 
preschool children over a two-year period, with special 
reference to seasonal variations In growth. Hughina 
McKay and Mary Brown Patton Ohio Agr Expt. 
Sta , Bull. 549, 72 pp (1935); cf. C. A. 29, 5487>.— 
Children from 19 to 40 months of age were used as the 
subjects of careful dietary and pbys. studies at 4 seasons 
during a 2-year period of study. Total protein in relation 
to height was more significant than in relation to wt. 
while age had no significant relationship to protein intake. 
Total Ca showed a significant relationship to height but 
practically none to age and wt. Total P was related to 
both height and wt. Age, wt. and height were all sig- 
nificant in regard to Fe intake, wt. having a higher value 
than the other 2. In 9 out of 15 instances, high intakes in 
regard to cal. per kg , protein per kg., total Ca, total P, 
P per kg , total Fe and Fe per kg were found during the 
periods of greatest gain m wt. C. R. Fellers 

Vitamin D requirements of chickens. R. R. Murphy, 
J. E. Hunter and H. C Knandel. Pa. Agr. Expt. Sta , 
Bull 320, 27(1935) — When denied access to sunlight 
growing chicks required 34 U S. P. units of vitamin D per 
100 g. of feed; laying hens required double Ibis amt. 

C. R. Fellers 

Action of vitamin J) on the circulation and blood vessels. 
H. Handovsky and N. Goormaghtigh. Comfit rend soc. 
btol 120, 74-9(1935) — In dogs large repeated doses of 
vitamin D first stimulate the cellular activity of the 
smooth muscles of the blood vessels, then bring about 
atrophy and necrosis In the first stage the reaction to 
small doses of adrenaline is inverted; in the second stage 
there is sensitization to the hypertensive action of adrena- 
line and signs of hyperthyroidism. L. E. Gilson 

Histological study of the effects produced (m rats} 
by large doses of carotene, carrot lipides and vitamin A 
Tombs Ocafia. Rev. soc. arrenhno btol 11, 147-54 
(1935); Comfit. rend soc. btol. 120, 267-9(1935). 

L. E. Gilson 

Biochemistry of vitamin A. I State of combination 
of vitamin A in hver oils Ladislao Reti. Rev soc. 
argcntina biol. 11, 283-90(1935); Comfit rend. sac. hoi 
120, 577-80(1935).— Livers of fish, chickens and various 
mammals were examd. In every case the vitamin A 
(polyene ale ) was all combined with fatty acids Meth- 
ods are described L. E Gilson 

The anemias of nutritional deficiency. Geo. R. Minot 
J. Am Med. Assoc. 105, 1176-9(1935).— Address 

F. P. Griffiths 

Low-calorie, low-fat, ketogenic diet for treatment of 
infections of the urinary tract Reed M.Neshit and C. H 
McDonnell. J. Am Med Assoc. 105, 1183-4(1935).— A 
low-fat, Iow-ca!one diet supplying 0 66 g. protein and 
0.33 g. carbohydrate (no sugar) per kg. body wt. pro- 
duced ketosis without gastric disturbances. Ketosis is 
dependent on the inadequacy of available glucose and not 
on amt, of /at ingested. F. P. Griffiths 

Variations in phosphatase content of bone, kidney and 
blood w experimental nckets. G. Scoz. Boll soc. ital 
biol sper. 10, 823-6(1935). — During exptl rickets m rats 
the phosphatase of the blood increased normally while that 
of the kidney and bone was below normal. During re- 
covery there was a marked increase in phosphatase in bones 
and kidney with a diminution from the blood. H. L. G. 

Control and repreparation of the international standard 
of vitamin B t . Antonio Allegri. Boll. roc. slot biol sper. 
10, 836-9(1935) — A daily dose of 80 mg. of the interna- 
tional standard was an adequate vitamin B ration for 
pigeons. In some cases this dose caused severe and even 
lethal enterorrhagia. A new method of prepg. the stand- 
ard is given Rice husks are extd. for 2 days in IfiO 
acidified to pa 4 5 with HtSOi. After filtration fuller’s 
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earth is added to the liquid, shaken for 24 hrs., filtered, 
dned and washed with HiO and ale. Three kg. of the 
adsorbate represents the vitamin Ei content of 100 kg 
nee husks and 1125 ms. of the final product corresponds 
to 10 mg, of the international standard ^ H. L. Gmehl 
Sunflower-seed diet In experimental polyneuntis 
Antonio Allegri. Belt. sec. t tJi. hel s/yr. to, Kft-tt 
(1(135).— The oil extd. from the seeds had no preventive 
cr curative action on a\i tam masts R in pigeons The 
vitamin D seemed to be contained entirrh in the residue 
from the extn After a year of sunflower-seed diet the 
vitamin B te«enc was lower than normal II L G 
Nutritional treatment of acne vulgaris Charles Lerner 
Arri Derm! I S\ f’hilel 31, (k.V-31(I°*15) — Twentv 
acne patients were put on a diet tn which the table salt 
was equilibrated with Ca, K and Mg, for 13 wccVs Good 
results were obtained with the pustular and indurated types 
of acne. O Hartley 

Supplementing casein with cystine 12 and 24 hours be 
fore and after the casein meal Laun Faloheimo 5ua- 
rten KtntsliltUt SB, 31U"35)tin German) — A pre- 
liminary report The addn of 3% cv Stine N to the 
casern N gave a noticeable displacement in the N balance 
in the pos. direction in eaptl rats P I JuLkoIa 
Protein supplements in poultry rations V. Copra 
meal as a supplement in rations for growing chicks 
F. M. Trends and Manuel P Mallonga Phhpf-ft tgr 
24. 320-36(l <1 35), cf C .1 28, 345(>‘ — Copra meal is 
not a good source of protein for growing chicVs 

A L Mehnng 

Chemical constitution and biological properties of the 
complex lipoids cf the carrot D Romoli-Vemun and 
A. Vugbesc. Btechtnt lerap sper 22, 421-57 il'»3 r 0 — 
The following substances were obtained (DA plws 
phohpoid of vitamin reactions corresponding to A and I> 
and contg, Ca, p and N in org linkage R -V discusses 
the possible structure of this substance (2) Pure caro- 
tene. (3) A compd. showing the phys -ehem char- 
acteristics cf A, free from carotene (4) A carotene- 
free compd. with the characteristics of E Vitamin D was 
Present in all fractions. The biol. properties were sub- 
stantiated by extensile blot, expts A E Meyer 
The maximal concentration of urine, its Investigation 
and diagnostic value in renal Insufficiency. Manual E. 
Varth Ser-ara n Id. (Buenos Aires) IMS. II. 13tO— 5 — 
Normal persons on a diet nch in protein and low in liquids 
eliminate a urine of 1 030-40 sp. gr. A decrease of the 
rp. gr. occurs in beginning renal insufficient when the 
nonprotem N in the plasma is not y et increased There 
is a parallelism between deficit tn conen. and elimination 
of phenolsulfoneplithalein. A E Meier 

The dietetic factor determining the glucose tolerance 
and sensitivity to Insulin of healthy men. II. P Huts- 
*orth Clin. Sci. 2. No. 1. 67-04(1035), cf. C A 29, 
• — The area failing nbo\e the Testing blood-sugar 
level or below the insulin depression curve is const for 
normal human beings so long ns the diet remains un- 
changed. Improvement in glucose tolerance with the 
change front a diet low in cat bohy dratc and high in fat 
to a diet high m carbohy drate and low in fat is due solely 
to carbohydrate, and not to caloric intake, fat, protein 
or the t erogenic ratio. The dev rlopment of in- 
sulin sensitivity is independent of the dose ot insulin 
administered. Changes in glucose tolerance mav be ac- 
counted for by changes in the pancreatic insulin secretion 
The grater the carbohydrate intake in the diet, the 
gTtater is the sensitivity to insulin. James C. Munch 
The diet of diabetics pnor to the onset of the disease 
li. I*. Ilimsworth. Cltn. Set . 2, No. 1, 05-116(1935).— 
The diet of 143 diabetics was compared with that of 25S 
normal persons. The majority of the diabetics had pre- 
t«Ted a diet contg. excess fat, whereas a smaller no. than 
the normal preferred excess carbohv drate diet. Diabetics 
had chosen diets with greater caloric value. The habitual 
ingestion of a low carbohy drate diet may cau«e progres- 
sive impairment of sugar tolerance and insulin sensitivity . 
'"“"‘--c » j,„,„ c. Munch 

Uiet and the incidence of diabetes melhtus. II. p. 


1 Ilimsworth. Cltn. Set. 2, No. 1, 117— 4S(lff35).-— In 
world-wide studies of distribution of diabetes and Us 
increase during the last SO years, high incidence was 
found in countries with a diet low in carbohydrate and 
Inch in fat. This explains the higher incidence in the city 
than in the country. There was no relation to consump- 
tion of excess sugar or ale. Caloric value of the diet did 
not appear to be a factor. Increase in diabetes during the 
_ last SOyTS. was assoed. with increase of fat in the diet. 

* James C. Munch 

Preliminary observations on vitamin A deficiency as 
shown by studies with the visual photometer. Ira O. 
Park J Oilakerra Stale Med. Auer. 28, No. 10, 357-04 
(PklS) — Tlie effect of oral administration of carotene in 
oil to 275 patients was followed bv the Jeans and Zentmirc 
technic {J Am Med. Assoc 102. S»2-5(1933)). Low 
A intake was assoed with the production of rhodopsin 
J There is a possibihtv that vitamin A is destroved by the 
toxin of measles. Clinical improvement was observed 
after the administration of carotene in gastrointestinal, 
sinus, Lidnev, nervous, mental and circulatory distur- 
bances, diabetes, leuccmia, pernicious anemia and night 
blindness The addn of vitamin B as brewers' v east was 
beneficial in certain cases. James C. Munch 

Dilatometnc method for studying the digestibility of 
milks “in vitro ” Kamala Bhagvat and Motnahalh 
Sreemvasaia Prec Indian Arad Set 2B. 310-21 
(10351 — The dilatomcter previously described, C. .1. 26, 
4011, is shown to be suitable for the study of the tryptic 
digestion of skimmed cow milk and of a casein soln. in 
phosphate buffer The 2 solns are digested at the same 
rate, if the protein N of cow milk is considered to be 87% 
of the total N in milk W Gordon Rose 

Some aspects of dietetics Anon Plant J 134, 
s 25 ( M50(l f> 35) — A review of modem rnnctples in dietetics 
is given, e g .balanced food, dietary means of preventing 
constipation, the u«e of soybean milk in infant feeding 
(cf. C. A. 27, 2710), ketogemc diet treatment (cf C. .4. 
28, 3474 445G\ 645S') etc. S Waldbott 

The effect of diet on the hemoglobin concentration of the 
blood L. N. Ellis and O. A. Bcssey. Art. J. rhtstol 
113.582-5(1035) — Hemoglobin detrs on rats were made 

6 at 1 month and 1 vear of nge to study the influence of 5 

diets. At I month of age the hemoglobin conen. in- 
creased along with the Fc content of the ration A max. 
of 12 6 g. per 100 cc. was obtained. At I year of age the 
hemoglobin concns. were independent of the Te rontent of 
the diet. E. D. Walter 

A comparison of the anemia produced by feeding young 
rats upon human, cow and goat milk. Howard H. Beard 
and Thomas S. Boggess. Am. J , J’Ajrii’J. 113, 042-C 

7 (1^35), cf. C. A. 27, 5382. — The feeding of human tndk 
did not produce anemia. The drop in erythrocytes and 
hemoglobin in cow-milk anemia was slower than m goat- 
milk anemia. Hypertrophy of the heart muscle, atrophy 
of the spleen and fatty degeneration of the liver were the 
most consistent gross paihol. findings in the anemic ruts. 
The importance of Fe in preventing these changes was 
discussed. The pathol. Endings in goat-milk anemia are 

8 not similar to those in pernicious anemia of man, and any 

close relationship between both type* of anemia must be 
denied. Fc, with and without Cu, prevented the onset of 
goat-milk anemia. E. D. Walter 

Further observations upon the origin of creatine from 
proteins and amino acids. Howard 11. Beard and Thomas 
S. Boggess. Am. J. Pk^sicl. 113, 647-53(1033) ; cf. 
C. .4. 26, 40S5 — Rats were fed complete synthetic diets 
contg. either 4% casein or egg albumin as the sole protein 

9 for a period of 5 weeks. Refeeding these rats on 23% of 
casein, or egg albumin, or 21% of glycine or glutamic add, 
for a period ot 4 more weeks, caused av. increases in the 
total creatine of the muscles from 20 to 56% above the 
control animals on the 4% protein diets. Total N, fat and 
total solid content of the muscles of all rats showed Very 
little change. Creatine is shown to be a product cvf the 
exogenous catabolism of proteins and amino adds. 

E. D. Walter 
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Synthesis of lactoflavin (Kuhn, el at ) la Titration 
curves and dissocn consts of /-ascorbic acid (Kumler, 
Daniels) 2 

F— PHYSIOLOGY 

HOMER W SMITH 

The male sex hormone and its artificial preparation in 
the laboratory. L. Ruzicka Bull soc. chim. [5], 2, . 
1497-1512(1935); cf C A. 29, 3710' —Lecture with 1 
bibliography of 34 references. C. R Addinall 

Diffusion of lactic acid into and out of the voluntary 
muscles of the frog. Abdul Ghaffar. Quart. J. Exp'.l 
Physiol 25, 229*39(1935) — Observations on the diffusion 
of tf-lactate in and out of resting frog muscle during im- 
mersion in a Ringer sola contg. Na d lactate show that 
only about l /i of the muscle‘H,0 appears to be involved in 
the diffusion process, the rest appearing to be shut off by ; 
membranes impermeable to lactate These 2 portions of 
muscle have been termed “interspaces” and "cells,” resp 
In the fatigued muscle the interspaces tend to disappear 
presumably because of swelling of the cells. In heat 
ngor almost all of the muscle H«0 becomes available for 
the diffusion of lactate. An excited state of the isolated 
muscle does not appear to render the membranes bounding 
the cells permeable to lactate The normal lactic acid 
conen in the cells of isolated frog muscle is found to be ‘ 
lower than that in the interspaces whether the frog is fresh 
or has been previously cooled or fatigued. The 2 values 
rise and fall together This parallelism suggests that the 
intact animal possesses some mechanism by which a 
relationship is maintained between the concn. of cells and 
interspaces Rachel Brown 

Diffusion of iodide Into and out of the voluntary muscles 
of the frog Abdul Ghaffar. Quart. J. Exptl. Physiol 25, i 
341-5(1935), cf. C A 29, 6944‘ — Observations on the 
diffusion of iodide into frog muscle when immersed in 
Ringer soln. contg Nal show that with fresh muscle 
only about Vi of the muscle HjO appears to be involved 
in the diffusion process In muscle in heat ngor, iodide 
diffuses through almost all of the muscle HiO. The 
diffusion const of iodide through fresh muscle is 1 2 X 
10 -4 and that through muscle in heat rigor is 8 5 X 10~ 4 . 
The diffusion constant of iodide through 2% agar gel is 9 X 1 
10 -4 . Rachel Brown 

The antigonadotropic effect of epiphysan Paul Engct 
tVien klm Wochschr 48, 1160-1(1935) — The active 
agents of the pineal gland are contained in epiphysan 
(Richter) Biol, tests gave a content of 80 rat units of 
the antiluteinuing substance per ampoule D. B Dill 
Unae melanogen. Otto Turth and Alfred Friedrich 
Il’icn Win. Wochschr. 48, 1175-7(1935); cf C. A. 29, . 
7447' — The mol relation, with S as unity, is C* ,11, » 
N.«SO„, D B Dill 

Experiments on the electrical excitability of the eye 
H D Bouman. Arch, nltrland physiol 20, 430-45 
(1935) — Twenty-six references F. L Dunlap 

S-SwAs nf ttryitnittAtnny tm “liieVipWe, ia\ arifi, choles- 
terol and protein contents of the blood serum and the 
protem-hpide ratio C. I. Parbon and I. Omstem 
Bull soc chim biot 17, 1119-23(1935) —Male and 
female rabbits 3-4 months old were ihyroidcctomized 
After 2-3 weeks the total lipidc, fat acid and cholesterol 
contents of the serum had almost doubled while .the 
protein content was practically unchanged. The pro- 
tcin/Upide ratio had decreased to 19 0 from an original 
av value of 31 4. Fifteen references L. E. Gilson 

Fixation of potassium in birds and fish A. Leuher and 
F Paulant Bull soc. chim. biol 17, 1124-36(1935), 
cf C A. 28, 2762' — K detns were made on ben, duck, 
turkey and pigeon eggs, chick embryos (cf. C. A. 29, 
3012') and young rainbow trout of various ages 

L E. Gilson 

Albumose and peptone contents of muscles of horned 
cattle I. A Smorodmttev and N. N. Knnlosa Bull 
soc chim. biol 17, 1149-50(1935) —No albumoses or 
peptones could be detected in fresh beef muscle or beef 
stored 1-16 days at 1*. The method used consisted ia 


detg. the increase, if any, in free amino N after treating 
tbe sample with an crepsin prepn capable of digesting 
albumoses and peptones but not natural muscle proteins 
Fifteen references L E. Gilson 

The ammonia of human and cow milks Michel 
Polonovski and Paul Boulanger Bull soc. chim biol, 17, 
1178-83(1935) —Very fresh cow milk contains 1 mg , or 
slightly less, per 1 and fresh human milk slighljy over 1 mg 
Cow colostrum contains 17-21 mg /I and human colos- 
trum about 6 If the milk is made alk by adding satd 
borax soln (p u 9 3) the Nil, increases slightly in cow milk 
but not in human milk Increase in NH, on standing is 
due to bacterial action. L E. Gilson 

Inactivation of adrenaline by extracts of various organs 
J. Toscano Rico and A Matafaya Baptista Compt 
rend soc biot 120, 42-5(1935) —At pa 74° and 38* 
synthetic 7-suprarenme was rapidly destroyed by exts of 
dog spleen, guinea pig liver and guinea-pig and cat kid- 
neys, much less rapidly by exts of dog kidney, rabbit 
spleen and dog, calf, hog and rabbit livers; and not at all 
by exts of cat spleen liver and intestine, hog spleen and 
various kinds of skeletal muscle L. E Gilson 

Protein metabolism of Chaetophractus vdlosus B 
Braicr. Compt rend soc biol 120, 361-2(1935) — See 
C A. 29, 7427* L. E Gilson 

Humoral distribution of sodium chloride in blood and 
effusions G Dcll’Acqua Bolt soc. tlal biol. sper. 10, 
765-8(1935) —The av values for NaCl (Rusznyak 
method (C A 27, 43, 4553)), from 101 cases, were 
013 93 mg /100 cc tor effusions (transudates and exudates) 
and 5G9 98 mg flOO cc for blood (scrum and whole blood) 
Helen Lee Gruehl 

Physicochemical investigations of hu m an sweat. Gus- 
tav Hopf Arch Dermatol Syphilis 171, 301-12(1935) — 
The pa of perspiration induced in 20 persons by heat 
varied with tbe diet and the alkali reserve of the individual, 
but followed these less closely than did urine pa Na and 
Cl contents of tbe perspiration increased as the treatment 
progressed, but K, Ca and Mg coaena fell Twenty-five 
references O. Hartley 

Chemical study of chicken blood ArcadioC Gonraga 
Kept New York Slate Vet CoU 1933-34, 53-7.— The 
concns of sugar and nonprotem N in the blood are high 
during the early life of chickens, then gradually decrease 
with age. The increase in age is assoed. with a slight in- 
crease in the level of the urea N and of Fe with a corre- 
sponding increase in hemoglobin and O vol. Tbe uric 
acid content is higher m 1-day-old chicks and in those 2-4 
months of age than in any other age groups. The venous 
blood has on the av. but slightly more sugar than the 
arterial blood; it has greater concn of total nonprotem N, 
urea N and unc acid, but less amts, of I>, hemoglobin 
and O K D Jacob 

Chemical analysis of blood of five male and five female 
carabaos. Llias G Posa. Philippine A[r. 24, 388-92 
(1935) — The av. blood of the 10 carabaos contained N 
2ft Q4, ssotit •r.zf.v.Ok N 28. 58, use*. 18 51, vsvc wtid 15.7, 
creatinine 1 68, creatine 4 43, Cl as NaCl 477 29, Ca 
28 19 and sugar 73 65 mg /100 ml The serum Ca is more 
than double that usually given for other farm animals. 

A L Mehrmg 

The mechanism of spontaneous hydrolysis of the organic 
phosphorus of the blood in vitro G De Tom and G. 
Graf. Biochtm terap sper. 22, 395-410(1935), cf.C.A. 
29, 2215' —While the inorg. p continuously increases in 
blood laked with HiO, this is not the case when the phos- 
phatase is destroyed with C CUCOjI I . Spon taneouschem 
hydrolysis docs not occur. A E. Meyer 

’ The ratio between debydroascorblc and ascorbic adds 
in the liver, the heart and the adrenals in relationship to 
the administration of sympathicotropic substances I er- 
nando Copello. Biocktm. terap sper. 22,490-506(1935); 
cf C. A. 29, 8141* — Excitation of the parasympathetic 
system with eserinc or acetylcholine causes a decrease of 
the ratio dehydroascorbic acid (I) : ascorbic acid in liver 
and heart, because of a diminution of the former. Paraly- 
sis of the parasympathetic with atropine causes an increase 
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n( (II in the liver and heart. The adrenal* do not show an 1 31-66(1035) . — A description of the effect of Intramuscular, 
toorcciable variation. A. E. Meyer subcutaneous or intravenous injections of several sub- 

^Indieanemla during gestation, parturition and puer- stances on the bile secretion of dogs. I low of bile to the 


nerium. Roberto A. I erran. Rev. sudamencana endo- 
cnnol. inmunol. quimioterap. 18, COO-70 1 (1935) — The 
indican content in the blood of normal women *a « es 
between 0 03 and 0 12%. An increase during gestation, 
etc., as asserted by some authors was not observed 

A. I! Meyer 

The metabolism of bone Donald Hunter. Cambridge 
Vnn. Med. Soc. J1 tag 12, No 3. 115-32(1935) —I ffccts 
of variation in Ca, P and calciferol intake, thyroxine, para- 
thyroid ests and scurvy upon bone growth were followed 
by the madder method James C Munch 

The Isoelectric point of animal tissues V The iso- 
electric point of certain cells G Yastizumt Folia 
Analomea Japomca 8, No 4,4o5 I\2( l'i tl) . cf C A 29, 


duodenum was prevented by a ligature of the common 
bile duct. Secreted bile was collected from a fistula. 
Secretion of bile is influenced by a neural, humoral or 
humoral-neural mechanism The first mechanism ts 
characteristic of substances that arc poisons of the auto- 
nomic nerv ous system ; these poisons have but slight effect 
on the secretion of bile Substances characteristic of the 
second mechanism arc responsible for a Urge increase, m the 
an constituent of bile Substances responsible for the 
third mechanism are truly cliolagogic, since the increased 
bile secretion includes an increased amt of bile solids. 

\V. Gordon Rose 

Lymph sugar J W Heim, R S. Thomson and !•'. C. 
Rarttcr Am J Phystol 113, 518-51(1035), cl. C. A. 


7351*.— The isoclec point for old and young rabbit epi- 3 27, 2181. 28, Bill* —A set of conditions which must be 


thehal cells from the esophagus was 4 2 and 3 2, duo- 
denum 4 1 and 3 6. intestine 4 0 and 3 4, kidney glom- 
erulus 7 0 and 4 0. Similar figures were obtained on epi- 
thelial cells of mice of various ages 1 or human erythro- 
cytes of adults the isoelec point was d 70, for the fetus, 
0.45 James C Munch 

The role of heavy metals In animal metabolism J R 
E. Richardson. Guy's Hospital Gaulle 49, 230-41(1035) 
— The spectroscopic identification of Na, K, Ca, Mg, 1 c, 
Zn, Cu, Mn, At, Rb and Sn is considered J C M 
A new study of heat production In man II T \V 
Adams and E. P Poulton Guy's Hospital Reports 85, 
No 1, 50-75(1935) — Carbohydrates and fats arc burned 
in the fixed ratio of 1 1 33 On a fat and protein diet 
under basal conditions, a rise in K Q is ossocil with fall 
m O and const. COi A carbohydrate diet, under the 


observed to establish a true basis for a comparison of the 
blood- and lymph-sugar levels has been formulated 
When these conditions arc satisfied, the sugar contents of 
lymph anil plasma were nearly the same The glucose- 
tolcrance curves for simultaneously collected lymph and 
plasma of anesthetized and unanesthctizcd dogs were 
detd The curves for lymph very closely resemble those 
of plasma When sugar is given either by intravenous 
injection or by stomach tube, it enters the lymphatic sys- 
tem readily and is removed from the iymph at approx, the 
same rate ns from blood E D Walter 

Reflex liberation of circulating sympathin. A C Liu 
and A Roscnblueth. Am J J'hysml 113, 655-9(1035), 
if C A. 29, 81 18 : —Stimulation of an afferent nerve in 
ndrcnalcctomizcd rats under urcthan anesthesia may lead 
to a delayed contraction of the denervated nictitating 


same condition, produces a rise in R Q with a fall in O, s membrane The response depends upon how many 


but an increase in COi CO, rcsujts only from combus- 
tion, whereas O is involved also in the mtcrconvcrsion of 
fats and carbohydrates When the R Q falls between 
0.n5 and 0 875, tlie correlation cocff , r, between CO, 
and heat production was 0 950.3 *= 0 00598 If heat is 
ealed. from CO, the output is too large with a high R. Q 
value, and too small with a low R Q. J C Munch 
Does normal mental function depend on normal blood- 
sugar concentrations? Elhs Powell. Tri-Slate Med. J 
7, No 5, 1421-2, 1431(1935). — Pancreatic involvement 
leading to bypcnnsulmism with a fasting blood sugar of 48 
to CO mg. per 100 cc. produced marked depression of the 
mental functions. James C. Munch 

Changes la the muscle pigments. J. brooks. Dept. 
dri Ind. Research, Rept. hood Investigation Board 1934, 
30-4(1035) . — In order to dct. the Influence of pressure of O 


sympathetic nerves are intact in the animal and available 
for tcllex activation. The agent responsible for the con- 
tractions is sympathin liberated rcflexlj into the blood 
Sympathin may play a rote as a hormone in certain physiol, 
conditions E. D Walter 

Effect of physical training on blood volume, hemoglobin, 
alkali reserve and osmotic resistance of erythrocytes. 
John E. Davis and Nathan Ilrewcr. Am, J. Phystol. 

6 J13, 580-91(193.5). I'. D. Walter 

Acidosis as a factor of fatigue in dogs I*. W. Schtutz, 
Mmcrva Morscaml A. b Hastings. Am. J. Physiol, 113, 
595-001(1935); cf. C. A. 29, C919 1 . — The effect of cxptl. 
alkalosis ami acidosis on the capacity of dogs for work 
was studied Alkalosis induced by the administration of 
NallCO, often reduced the capacity of dogs for muscular 
exercise although the acid-base balance of the btood was 


exercise Ingestion of NaJICO, promoted the formation 
of lactic acid in the exercising dog while that of NH,C1 
depressed its formation. Acidosis accompanying pliys. 
exercise is not to be regarded as a causal factor of fatigue 
in dogs. E. D. Walter 

The excretion of phenol red by the dog. James A. 
8 ?i? a ” n .°9: ‘i”- J Phystol. 113, 002-10(1915); cf. C. A. 


on the rate of formation of methemoglotnn, the rate of normal at exhaustion. Conversely, acidosis following 
oxidation was measured at 30® at const, partial pressure of ' ingestion of Nil, Cl often exerted a favorable effect and in 
O ranging from 4 6 to 723 mm., the residue of the gas no case appreciably reduced the capacity of the dogs for 

mixt, being N. The rate of oxidation (given by Jt) in- ’ ' ‘ 

creased with decreasing pressure of O, and reached a max. 
at a pressure of 29-25 mm. The results are decisively in 
favor of the reaction consisting of reaction of O with re- 
duced hemoglobin. The rate is not a simple function of 
the partial pressure of O, which may be due to the fact 
that the reaction between O and reduced hemoglobin fs a 

surface reaction of the Langmuir type. It has been stated 29, 7441*.— The excretion of phenol red in tile dog was 
uiat tlie oocin. of 10% CO, to air docs not increase the studied with special reference to the effect of plasma 

rare or lormntion of melbcmoglobin in beef muscle and level. As tlie plasma level is raised the phenol red clear- 

ed rat at U , and the above results agree with this con- ance falls, both absolutely and relative to the inulin clcar- 
, ,he storage of chilled beef in 10% CO,, no ance, until at plasma levels of above 25 mg. % the phenol 
nMuiwi increase in the storage life (from the standpoint rcd/inulin clearance ratio is less than 0.7. The depression 

be e *peeted by enriching the mixt. with O of the phenol red clearance effected by raising the plasma 
a totil roni-n l A‘ Br £ oddcd > * Ewe roughly level of the dye Is reversible. The excretion of phenol red 

addn i 9/ £°, r P cnods U P to CO days the 9 i S not specifically influenced by phlorizin. Wide varia- 

condition? sh ° u,dbe unnecessary if the correct tions in urine flow appear to have no effect upon the clcar- 

cSTa r A 0ra fZ an u a ‘ r c, T“ !2t,on flnd humidity ance of this dye. D. D. Walter 

^ef d stored f Tn d hwh ronrns ra i e rn. dlSC |, Cl °u , r of c ! uI l'i d The influence of frequency of contraction of the isolated 
Ereatcr^hin C 3 ‘ °f COj shouldbc markedly mammalian heart upon the consumption of oxygen. A.E 

8a.ra.M-.s^^saaa 
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directly Both in expts in which the hearts were driven 
by induction shocks and in those m which they were influ- 
enced only by the nature of the prepa. itself, the rate of Q* 
consumption progressed about */i as fast as change in the 
rate of contraction Elec stimulation itself had no effect 
on the rate of metabolism E D Walter 

Factors concerned in the arrest of contraction in an 
ischemic myocardial area Robert Tennant vim J 
Physiol 113,677 82(1935) — Simultaneous registration of 
optical myograms and aortic pressure pulses indicate that 
abolition of myocardial contraction similar to that follow- 
ing coronary occlusion is produced in the presence ol Oi 
by KC1 and NaCN, but not by CHiICOjNa Perfusion 
of a ventricular zone in the normally beating heart with 
Na lactate in buffered blood-Locke's soln similarly arrests 
contraction This suggests that excess lactate is a factor 
m preventing contraction under anoxic conditions This 
does not exclude change in f>n as another possible mecha- 
nism E D Walter 

Sex hormones (Ruzicka, Wettstein) 10 Allo-l-preg- 
aene-3,20-dione — specificity of corpus luteum activity 
(Butenandt, Matnoli) 10 Sex hormones and related 
substances (Dirscherl) 10 

G— PATHOLOGY 

H GIDEON WELLS 

Carcinogenic hydrocarbons and their relationship to the 
sterols J W Cook Chem Wcekblad 32. 563-6 
(1935) — Review of historical development of recognition 
of the cancer-producing constituents of coal tar and earlier 
investigations, the development of fluorescence spec- 
troscopy and the systematic study of synthetic carcino- 
genic hydrocarbons including a summary of the results 
obtained from the examn of a complete series of tetra- and 
pentacyclic hydrocarbons and a moderately wide range of 
benzanthracene den vs The speculation is advanced that 
a meso H atom in a completely aromatic structure plays 
some role in the carcinogenic process. The isolation of 
1,2 benzopyrene from coal tar and its synthesis are re- 
counted and an account is given of the cychzation of bile 
acid derivs , and the eventual synthesis of metbylchol- 
anthrene, a carcinogenic hydrocarbon related to the sterols 
It is inferred that there is some enzymic factor present m 
the animal body which is capable of effecting dehydrogena- 
tion of the sterol ring system and that excessive activity 
of this factor may conceivably contribute to the produc- 
tion in me of carcinogenic compds C R Addinall 

The chemical variability of (tuberculosis) primary in- 
fection and reinfection and the changes occasioned by 
carbonic and lactic acids M. S Gostev and R A 
Radkevich Z Tvberk 72, 97-101(1935) — The chem. 
compn of 3 primary infections and 3 reinfection foci are 
recorded Qualitatively the foci resembled each other but 
quantitatively the primary infections showed a greater 
mineral content As CaO and P,0* the percentages 
differed in the well known compn of calcification As a 
&ce&e <rf cxucerfixdMir at Ca-ivaacoibsw rive uiamirrccIrAuir <n* 
lactic and carbonic acids in the tissues plays a part The 
solvent action of acids on Ca depositions is significant 

H J. Corper 

Clilonde m blood and urrne in rheumatic infection. 
M I KrynsVi and I B SchaJutko Wien him. Woch- 
schr 48, 1065-7(193o) — Cl concn m urine is low w acute 
rheumatic infections and returns to normal m convales- 
cence Blood Cl shows variations but these are cot 
closely related to the progress of the disease. D B. D 

The pathological physiology of the infarct in Am- 
monia and lactic and in necrosis and autolysis G 
Borger, H Bayerle, T. Mayr and E Peters. Z physiol. 
Chem 237,113-20(1935), cf C A 29, 6644' — Infarcted 
tissue, resulting from ligation of the blood vessels, under- 
goes a coagulation necrosis wholly different from the 
autolysts of excised tissue The 2 are readily distinguished 
by the difference in NHj content During the 1st 20 hrs 
the infarcted tissue shows a somewhat higher NHi content 
than normal tissue , then the NH« returns to the normal 
value Probably an incipient autolysis occurs which is 


1 soon checked by the onset of necrosis under control of vital 
processes The excised tissue, on the other hand, rapidly 
undergoes autolysjs, so that in a few days its NHj content 
is many times that of infarcted tissue In infarcted tissue 
the pa increases and the lactic acid content decreases, 
while the reverse is true of autolyzmg tissue A W. D. 

The nature of experimental catalepsy A van Harte- 
veld and D J Kok Arch nlerland physiol 20,411-29 

- (1935) — Nineteen references F, L Dunlap 

Fixation antigens of the tubercle bacillus I Fixation 
antigens contained in the lipoid substances extracted from 
heat lolled bacilli Michel A Macheboeuf, Georgette 
LAvy and M Cbambaz Bull soc. chtm btol 17, 1194- 
1200(1935) —See C. A 29, 5473" II Fractionation 
and purification of the active lipide fraction Michel A 
Macheboeuf and Antoine Bonnefol Ibid 1201 9 — 
The active materia] obtained as above was further purified 

3 by repeated pptn from CHCI, soln by MeiCO and by 
cold MeOH in Purification of the alexin fixing hap- 
tene Separation from phospkatides and removal ol 
nitrogen-containing impurities Some physicochemical 
properties of the active fraction Michel A Macheboeuf, 
Georgette IAvy and Marguerite Faure Ibid 1210-34 — 
Other methods of isolating the active substance were tried 
The purest product obtained contained 3 4% P and no N, 
carbohydrate, sterol or unsapomfiabte material It 

4 rapidly swelled and dispersed in water and was extd by 

water from its EtjO soln L E Gilson 

Polypeptide contents of blood and spinal fluid in general 
paralysis Cyto-polypeptide dissociation A Prunell 
Bull soc chtm b,ol 17, 1373-84(1935) —See C A 29, 
4S20’ L E Gilson 

Relation of cell lysis (hemolysis and leucolysis) to the 
cholesterol content of pleural fluids V de Lavergne and 

5 P Kissel Compt rend soc btol 120, 161-2(1935) —In 

pathol conditions the cholesterol content of the fluids is 
high, IB-240 mg % The cholesterol is liberated by lysis 
of white and red corpuscles L E Gilson 

Production of hyperpolypeptidemia In rabbits by mtra- 
pentoneal injections of peptone O Lambret and J 
Drtessens. Compt rend soc btol 120, 154-6(1935). 

L E. Gilson 

Histological changes in the spleen and in Jensen sar- 

6 coma grafts during regression of the latter due to the action 
of insulin O Lambret and T. Driessens Compt rend 
soc. btol 120, 188-90(1935) ; cf C. A 29, 6644'. 

L E Gilson 

Experimental azotemia by injection of diphtheria toxin 
in the guinea pig J Chalier, M Jeune and R Former 
Compt rend soc btol 120, 206-7(1935) —Many times the 
lethal dose was injected The blood urea began to increase 
about 6 his later and continued to increase as long as the 

7 animals lived It averaged 0 16% at the end of the 15th 

hr. and in one which lived 3 days It reached 0 4% (normal 
is 0 03-0 04%) The adrenaline content of the adrenals 
decreased rapidly after the 6lh hr. L E Gilson 

"Index of polypeptidemia” in experimental cancer in 
gwsets ptfff -tr iuzara ziawzv jfo. Lcwtf £Inn^hf 
rend soc btol 120, 250-2(1935) — In absence of cachexia 
or infections there was no significant change in blood 

g polypeptides. L E Gilson 

Changes in the fibrinogen content of the blood in cancer. 
Ren* Loicq Compt rend soc ho] 120, 253-5(1925) — 
In human cases and in exptl cancer in guinea pigs the 
fibrinogen content was about doubled L E Gilson 
E Sects ol tumor extracts on virus and staphylococcus 
infections G Van Der Schueren Compt rend soc 
bull. 120, 261-3(1935) — In rabbits, exts of various ani- 
mal tumor tissues inhibited vaccine and herpes virus, had 

9 no effect on Shope’s virus, and stimulated staphylococcus 
development L. E Gilson 

The Donaggio reaction in diabetics Paolo Biocca 
Boll, soc xtal btol. sper. 10, 737-8(1935) — Diabetes does 
not affect the Donaggio reaction which is pos only when 
albuminuria accompanies the glucosuna H L. G 
Chemical constitution of the lipoma Emanuele and 
Guido Stolfi Boll, soc tlel.btol sper. 10,742—4(1935).— 
fn a study of 6 cases there were no appreciable differences 
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the constitution of the fats of the lipoma and the sub- 1 the latter may become allergic. Out of 81 men handling 


cutaneous connective tissue. Helen Lee Gruchl 

Antigenic power of glycogen and amides. A. Giova- 
nardi. Boll. soc. tlal. biol. sger. 10, 7T7-S0(I935). — 
Mercl glycogen and sol. amide produced some prccipmns 
and complement-filing bodies after repeated injection into 
rabbits. Helen Lee Gruehl 

Proteinemia In thyroid dysfunction. R. Olivetti and 
A Bobbio. Minerva med. 1035, H. 4311-40 — Serum 
proteins (Howe-Clonini method) were detd.on52 persons. 
There was a hypoprotememu with lowering of the albumin 


turpentine in thetr work, 459c tested pos. to it, os com- 
pared with 6 % of ICO persons not so employed, and 17% 
of persons with idiopathic eczemas. Of 72 eczema pa- 
tients tested, 70% were sensitized to dmitrochlorobcnzene 
by a single drop of 10% soln. in acetone. Sixteen refer- 
ences O. Hartley 

Sulfur content of hair and of nails In abnormal states. 
II. Hails. Joseph V. Klauder and Herman Brown. 
Arch Dermatol Syphilol 31,20-34(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 
495* — Of 44 cases of abnormal nails examd , only 10 


globulin ratio accompanying the syndrome of lowered contained a normal amt ofS; the lowest value was 1.1%. 

basal metabolism while hyperprotememia with hyper- Hydrolyzed wool was administered orally for 3 months, 

albumi nemu occurred in myxedema Helen Lee Gruehl with improvement in only 5 cases, although the S content 

Porphyrin formation by pathogenic fungi of the akin increased in the nails of some of the others. Subnormal 

C. C am * and A. St v. Mallinckrodt-Haupt Arch values for S wire found m 90% of normal nails of patients 

Dermatol. Syphilis 170, 521-9(1931) — rorty-two species (33) with various systemic infections The subnormality 

of skin fungi were investigated for porphyrin formation, 3 was greater in nails than in hair m these cases I’our 
as shown by fluorescence and spectroscopy. Species which patients sensitized to sunlight had normal S in their nails 


ore elaborated m the deeper skin layers or inside the body, 
such as sporotnehum and yeasts, produced much more 
porphyrin than strains which usually remain m surfact 
layers of the skin O Hanley 

The Influence of pathological skin conditions on expen 
mental hyperketonemla. Alberto Midar.a and Luigi Del 
Grande. Arch. Dermatol. Syphilis 171, 203-22(1035) — 
Twenty-three patients with extensive dermatoses, chiefly 4 
psoriasis and eczema, and 10 controls, were given a carbo- 
hydrate free diet and tested for induced hyperkctonemia 
Increase m ketone bodies in normal individuals averaged 
8 7% and did not exceed 39%, m skin patients, it aver- 
aged 81% and reached 181% in one case. There was high 
correlation between area of skin involved m the dermatosis 
and percentage of increase in ketone bodies, irrespective of 
the nature of the skin disease. 0-Hydroxybutync acid 5 
showed the greatest increase. The test was repeated on 
several patients after recovery and nearly normal values 
were obtained. Normal liver function was proven in all the 
patients, so that the increase in ketone bodies is attributed 
to disturbances in skin metabolism caused by the derma- 
toses The ketonemu is much greater than that found in 
severe liver damage, perhaps because the wt. of the skin is 
3 times that of the liver. O. Hartley 


O Hartley 

Gastric acidity in acne vulgaris with a consideration of 
normal gastnc acidity Samuel L Immerman. Arch. 
Dermatol Syphtlol 31, 343-7(1935) — Fractional gastric 
analyses of 03 cases of acne vulgaris after bread and water 
meals failed to show hypoacidity or any correlation be- 
tween gastnc acidity, hemoglobin content and red blood 
cell count O Hartley 

Mmerals in relation to disease of the larger domesti- 
cated animals H. II Green Empire J Lxptl Agr. 3, 
303-78(1935). — A review is given of the dietary signifi- 
cance of P, Ca, Mg, Te, Cu, I, F, Cl, Na and K with 
reference to the occurrence of osteoporosis, osteomalacia, 
rickets, osteofibrosis, nutritional anemias and hypo- 
mineralemias. Forty-three references. K. D. Jacob 
Experimental study on the formation of gallstone. 
I Influences of fat-soluble vitamins, especially vitamin A 
(cod-lirer-od and "biostenn”), upon the amounts of 
potassium, sodium, calcium and magnesium in the blood 
Tamotsu Manino. Japan J. Gastroenterol 7, 120-4 
(1935).— -During a period of 2 months different rabbits 
were fed cod-luer oil (10 cc per diem), otivc oil and in- 
jected with biosterol. The scrum constituents with cod- 
liver oil changed as follows in the eight-week period: 


Investigations of turpentine hypersensitivity with the 6 Ca (10.9 to 1121), Mg (2 0 to 3 G), K (7 J to 10 5) and Na 


patch test Niels Danbolt and \V. Burckhardt Arch, 
Dermatol. Syphilis 171, 252-9(1935). — Fifty -nine persons 
with a pos. skin test to turpentine were tested With a- 
pinene; all reacted. The response produced by f-e- 
pineoe was of the eczematous type; that due to d-a-pinene, 
the toxic type. When fractionally distd., the turpentine 
fractions boiling above pinene gave only weak skin 


(455 to 293). All values are in mg. % M. considers 
these values typical and the changes due to excess of 
vitamin A since olive oil alone caused no changes. 

C. M. McCay 

The function of parathyroid hormone In heat stroke. 
Variations of calcium and potassium in the serum. K. 
Sanfilippoand S. Ricca Biochim. terap. sfer. 22, 411-20 


ttoos. The toxic response is produced chiefly by unddd (1935). — The hypcrg/ucemia produced in heat stroke is 

turpentine nr nmene and never rhvrveH with a tdCl 7 rnmul.mMv mr-renterf Hv nrevirv,. Imlmpm inth e, 


turpentine or pmene and never observed with a 10% 
soln In ICC persons tested, undild. turpentine produced a 
toxic reaction In 58%; with 30% strength, only 15% 
ra«ed. O. Hartley 

The reaction capacity of the akin to chemical eczemas on 
pe basis of Investigations on eczematous and healthy 
individuals with chemical Irritants. N. S. Vcdrov and A. 
P. Dolgov. Arch. Dermatol. Syphilis 171, G41-G(1935).- 


eonsidcrably increased by previous treatment with para- 
thyroid hormone. The hypocalcemia is more accentuated 
in the initial stage in the treated animals and the high K 
content of the blood is conspicuous in the terminal stage of 
hyperthermia. A. E. Meyer 

The blood sulfur m Addison’s disease. Paolo Loruza. 
Biochim. terap. sper. 22, 45S-G1(1933). — A considerable 
increase is due primarily to an augmentation of the org. 


Of 3_4 eczematous patients tested, 28% reacted to white 8 nonprotcin S, to a lesser degree to increase of the inorg. S. 
2£ ssi ; m turpentine, 33% to refined petroleum, 11% to The protein S is slightly decreased m the serum, but m- 

0,0 formalin and 7% to tincture of arnica. In 100 creased in the whole blood and in the corpuscles. The 

Healthy persons, the percentages were G, 11, 3 and none, findings were not changed by cortical hormone therapy and 

r«p. A new test was developed for measuring general intravenous NaCl treatment. A. E. Meyer 

, . s< ?i slt fT u y: 11 r ? a ^. e J ,sc of (1) Phenol in benzene in Blood cholesterol In the preagomc period of tuberculosis. 

’ 15, -0 and -5% strengths, and (2) HgCl, in Isidoro R. Steinberg. Semana mfd. (Buenos Aires) 1935, 

acetone in a duplicate senes of concns. Eighty % of the H, 1225-8.— The increase of blood cholesterol in the termi- 

, ma P a ?i cnt ? reacted to both chemicals in 6-10% nal stage of tuberculosis is an exception A. E. M, 
of the healthy persons required 15-20% 9 The xanthoproteic reaction In blood as a test of renal 
, Skater sjmsitiveness of alleges is considered function. Hikon Rasmussen. Acta Med Scand. 86 
- to a lowcr UTitabihty- threshold, nossiblv because of 302-14(1935).— "The xanthoproteic test is of clinical 


. 1 lower irritability -threshold, possibly because of 

increased skin permeability. O. Hartley 

Specific sensitization of the skin to simple chemicals. 

Vcdrov and A. P. Dolgov. Arch. Dermatol. 
Syphilis 171, 047-04(1935).— Allergic individuals are 
much more easily sensitized to specific chemicals than 
nonalicrgic, but in some industries a large proportion of 


value as a prognostic sign in chronic renal disease since it 
indicates the onset of true chronic uremia ” S. M. 

Coronary disease and coronary thrombosis in youth 
Paul D. White J. Med. Soc. New Jersey 32, No. 10 
690-005(15)35). — Specific studies were made on 4 cases of 
coronary disease under the age of 30, 21 under the age G f 
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40 and 13S under the age of 50 years. Metabolic dis- 
turbances caused deposition of fat in the ultima of artenes: 
the presence of these deposits excites fibrosis, calcifications 
and atheromatous abscesses Infections did not seem to 
play a definite part in the production of coronary involve- 
ments James C. Munch 

Contact dermatitis. Robert L. Howard. J. Oklahoma 
State Mtd Assoc 28, No 7, 250-61(1935). — II. presents 
a detailed list of household remedies, animal hairs or 
emanations, fabrics, cosmetics, dusts, metals, lacquers, 
varnishes, plants, foods, d> es, chemicals and drugs found 
to produce contact dermatitis, together with case reports 
for certain cosmetics, silh and Nl. Among the chemicals 
reported are NIL persulfate, HgSj, Metol, pyrogalhc acid, 
naphthalene, oil of mirbane, p-dichlorobcnzcne, p-tolui- 
dine, pyrethnim, pyioxylin and cellulose acetate resin. 
Among the drugs were benzocaine, butesrn, butyn, chloral, 
cocaine, ephedrine, nupercaine, orthoform and procaine. 

James C. Munch 

Adsorption of diphtheria toxin and toxoid on colloidal 
gels F A. Miller, Thas DeVries, and Mary Ann Miller. 
Proc Indiana Acad Set 44, 8^92(1934).— Al(OII)., 
Cai(PO,)i and silica gels have been studied to det their 
adsorptive powers for diphtheria toxin The gels tested 
seem to possess properties of adsorbing the toxm in con- 
siderable amts and the rate of release when injected into 
animals was relatively slow, seeming to offer advantages 
over the unmodified antigen m the production of antitoxin 
The method of detg the degree of immunity developed by 
toxoid has been modified Instead of injecting increasing 
doses of toxm to find the degree of immunity developed in 
the animals, the guinea pigs are bled 3 and 4 weeks after 
giving the toxoid and pooled samples of the blood serum 
are then tested for the actual no of antitoxic units pro- 
duced W. J. Peterson 

Gastric ulcer formation by bile acid salt Munebide 
Yoshitomt Fukuoka-lkwadatgaku-Zasshi 28, 406-14 

(1935) — An attempt was made to produce gastnc ulcer 
by bile acid in rabbits Some ulcers were formed by trans- 
fusion with Tyrode soln or with dll rabbit blood, both 
eontg Vkw mole of Na taurocholate. The ulcer -forming 
action of the bile acid is closely related with the 
acidity ol the gastric juice Lecithin inhibits the ulcer- 
forming action of the bile acid The acidity of the gastnc 
juice in the rabbit is slightly decreased by Na taurocholate. 

K. Sugiura 

H— PHARMACOLOGY 

A N RICHARDS 

The present state of our knowledge of the therapeutic 
action of organic arsenic compound* H Schlossberger. 
Bcr. 68A, 149-63(1935> — An address G G 

Fungistatic and fungicidal effects of two wood preserv- 
ing chemicals on human dermatophytes Sodium o-2- 
ehlorophenylphenolate and sodium tetrachlorophenolate. 
Lester M YVieder. Arch Dermatol. Syph, lot 31,644-55 
(1935) O. Hartley 

Treatment of burns with A and D vitamins and camphor 
oil Carlos O. Franzetti Semana mid. (Buenos Aires) 
1935, II, 998 — Combination of local application of 7% 
camphor oil with medication of A and D vitamins causes 
disappearance of the general intoxication caused by hums 
and of edema. A. E. Meyer 

I— ZOOLOGY 

R A GORTNER 

Reducing substances and chlorides of the blood of 
Orthoptera Raoul M. May. Bull toe. chtm. btol 17, 
1045-53(1935) — Data are given for Locusta nrtdisstma, 
Dtnppus ( Caraustus) morosus and Orphoma denticauda 
Blood Cl ranged from 0.310 to 0-352% and the glucose 
equiv. of the reducing substance (Baudoum-Lewis 
mtthod) ranged from 0 04 to 0.27%, with no great differ - 
ences between the 3 species. L. E. Gilson 

ouxuienustry of the aphids (Pemphigus utnculanus, P 
coraiculanus) infesting Pistacla terebinthus J. Tun on - 


S David and B. Gouzon. Com pi. rend. soc. btol 120,164-6 
(1935). L E. Gilson 

Micro mciserab on study of the red corpuscles of the 
teleost, Cjchlasoxaa fascetuxn Jen A. Poll card and P. 
Rojas. Rev. soc. a r gent t rut btol 11, 164-5(1935); cf. 
C. A 29, 4059* • — Each cell leaves a ring of brown ash 
eontg. FejOi enclosing a white dot of Fe-free ash left by 
the nucleus L. E, Gilson 

2 A study of the moisture requirements of the eggs of the 

chicken ascand Ascandia galh Anne McRae J. 
Parasitology 21, 220(1935). — The chicken ascand eggs 
required a relative humidity above 81% at 22* to survive. 
At 100% humidity and 30* the eggs develop the sam e as 
controls in H t O F. P. Griffiths 

Some manne biotic communities of the Pacific Coast of 
North America. Early stages of succession from manne 
condibons to land Archie MacLean. Ecological Mono- 

3 graphs 5, 319-24(1035) — In a lagoon which was under- 

going transformation from sen to land, bivalves were 
favored by or tolerated a certain amt. of org matter and S 
compds , but HjO which contained 2038 cc. HjS/1. was 
unfavorable to their growth K. D. Jacob 

The physiology of the silk-producing gland In the silk- 
worm (Bombys mori L ). 1 Rivka Ashbel. Arch. set. 
btol. (Italy) 21, 192-6(1935). — The excretory tubes are 
a the most active part from the point of view of respiration 
and from this it is concluded that it is the predominating 
part in the function of the gland The intensity of res- 
pirabon is a function of the temp P. F. Metildi 

The carbohydrates of the albumin glands of Rana 
esculenta. Fr. N. Schutx and Max Becker. Btockcm Z. 
280. 217-26(1935).— Hydrolysis with dil. acids of the dry 
substance from the albumin glands of Rana esculenta sets 
free 30-35% reducing substance. Ol this about 1-1 5% 
s is polysaccharide (glycogen). Galactogen could be 
detected only in traces. The glycoprotein yielded on 
hydrolysis 1 mol. galactose and 1 mol glucosamine. 

S. Morgulis 

Studies on the chemical embryology of amphibia. VIII 
Oxidation processes in the giant salamander egg Fujito 
Yamasaki. J. Biochem. (Japan) 22, 181-4(1935), «f. 
C. A. 27, 4851 .—An increase in glutathione content during 
the development of the salamander egg is said to occur. 
(This statement can only be accepted, if the glutathione 
content recorded for the early stage is a typographical 
error.) The indophenoloxidaie reaction appears very 
early not only in the embryo but also in the pen vitelline 
fluid No glutathione was found either m the pen vitelline 
fluid or in the jelly IX. Presence of urea and uric acid 
in the fertilised giant salamander egg Makoto Taka- 
matsu and Tatsumi Kamacbi. Ibtd 185-7. — The ferti- 
lized salamander egg contains relatively little urea and only 
traces of uric acid. S. Morgulis 

The muscle extractives in hibernating giant salamanders 
(Megalobatracus japonlcus) . Takeshi Iwasaki. J. Bio- 
chem (Japan) 22, 233-12(1935) —In muscle ext. from the 
hibernating giant salamander there was much creatine and 
an appreciable amt of methylguamdme but no arginine or 
carno5ine. S. Morgulis 

The permeability of the skin of frogs to water as deter- 
mined by DjO and HiO G. v. Hevesy, E Hofer and A 
Krogh. Skond Arch. Phystol. 72, 199-214(1935).— The 
permeability is measured by the no of days which 1 mole 
requires topass through 1 sq. cm. at a const, difference of 1 
mole concn. In expts with DjO on isolated skin and frog 
legs the permeability was found to be the same in both 
directions and no effect of ions was observed on the per- 
meability. The permeability of the web is about 0.1 as 
gTeat as that of the skin from the abdomen or thighs In 
Short expts. the permeability varied inversely with the 
viscosity of the water After a longer time (10 hrs ) the 
permeability at low temp, decreases further. Sectioning 
of the nerve causes an increase of about 30% in the per- 
meability of the operated leg, which lasts several days 
The permeability with DiO at 21* was 100-170 and with 
ordinary H«0 22-37. S Morgulis 

The action of thyroxine and similar chemical substances 
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on the development of sea -urchin larva. Marie-Ro$e 
Zerltne. Bull. test. oceartoeraph. No 678, 10 pp.{ 1035).— 
Thyroxine causes characteristic retardations in the growth 
and differentiation of sea-urchin larva in duns. of 
1/50,000 to l /MX), 000 parts, ft is without effect before the 
first mitotic division, but in liter stages it modifies general 
cellular metabolism. Chemically related substances do 
not have such an effect . Walter II. Scegcrs 

Larval and imaginal tracheal systems of the odonata and 
their metamorphosis. Heinrich Wolf Z tit si Zool 146, 
501-020(1015). — Largely morphol. The epidermis of the 
tracheae, unlike that of the body skin, is strongly pig- 
mented, apparently with hemoglobin, the indications ore 
that this exerts on oxygenorrymg function Immedi- 
ately alter metamorphosis the imago of eschnids secretes 
a soln. of uric acid K V Thuninn 

physiology of the movement of Malacobdella I rted- 
rjcb f'ggcrs Z ioji Zool 147, 101-31(1935) —Unlike 


1 other Nemcrtmea, the organism is not free-living, but 
commensal in Cypnna tslandtca. Probably on this 
account, tt is completely devoid of clicmotaxis cither to the 
host or to the other sex. It is also geo- and pboto-tac- 
tically neg. K. V. Thimann 

Osmoregulation in native crustaceans of water and 
moist air Lrna Widmann. Z sitss. Zool. 147, 132-59 
(lOVi).— By f..p. Jem, th c blood of a no. of crustaceans 
« was found to undergo an annual cycle, the salt content 
reaching a max from November to March and a mm. from 
May to September for all animals The effect is due to 
temp The decrease in concn. of blood salts for 10 rise 
in temp vanes for different animals and sometimes for 
different sexes of the same animal, it causes an increase in 
f -p depression of 0 l-fl 3’ on the total A of 0 6-2 - . 
Tn hunger the salt concn of the blood is lowered by a A of 
0 2®, thus opposing the winter effect of low temp Salt 
3 feeding raises the blood salt concn K. V Tlnmann 
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Analyses of common foods 
Agr. Txpt Sta , Bull 373 (30th Kept 


r C HLANCK AND 
Hailey Conn 
Food Products ) 


529-51(1111) — These collected proximate analyses of 
the several classes ol foods arc brought up to date in 
cons enient form for use CUP cllers 

Metallic contaminations of foods II. Effect of cooking 
and storage on foodstuffs In aluminum vessets N C 
Datta, J'roc Indian Acad Set 2B, 322-32(1015). 
cf. C. A 29, IUST — The A1 in foods cooked and stored 
In A1 vessels was detd gravimctncally as the phosphate 
Milk and milk products dissolve only traces of A) from s outlined. 


Copper alloys In food manufacture James T Kemp. 
Food Ind. 7, 581(1035) — Crcater strength is imparted by 
1 alloying Cu, and with some alloys, greater resistance to 
corrosion C. R Tellers 

Tin as an onticorrosion coating Bruce W Gonser. 
Food Ind 7. 555(111*;) —General C R Tellers 

Lead (In the food industries) T L Wormscr. Food 
Ind. 7. 680(1015) — Pb is never used in contact with 
foods because of its toxic properties The use of I’b and 
Pb compds. in building construction and maintenance is 


vessels The small amt. of A1 dissolved by fruit and vege- 
table juices during storage in A1 vessels depends on the 
nature of thcorg acid present and on the buffering capacity 
of the food. The presence of NaCl increases the corrosive 
action of acid foods on At The amt of A1 dissolved by 
tamarind soln. eontg NaCl almost equals the sum of the 
amt dissolved by each separately. A max of 60 mg of 
A1 can be added daily to the diet by the inclusion of acidic 


C. R. Tellers 


The fermentable glucides of flour and dough 
Guillemet. Compt rend acad agr. France 21, f>S*M)2 
(1975); cf C. A. 29, CC, r A > . — These gfuetdes, more or 
less hydrolyzable, with high enzymolytic index, slightly 
sol in nlc , and in part ctarified by Pb, arc fnictohoiosidcs 
It fs not a question of Tanret Icvosfne, stachyosc, raflinose 
nor gentianose. In dough in fermentation, the sticra«e 
from the living yeast with fructose forms «/, of the fer- 


foods contg. NaCl and cooked and stored in A1 vessels <> mentable stock of white flours nnd regulates in a large 


reeding expts. with rats show that foods prepd in A! 
vessels have no harmful effect on the growth, reproduction 
and general well-being of the animals Rachel Brown 
Aluminum possesses wide adaptability to many con- 
ditions and requirements of the food industries. J. K 
Akers. Food Ind. 7, 5S7-8( 1935) .—General. 

C. R Tclkrs 


measure the course of the bread making fermentation 
The previously forme d liexoses and the sucrose and 
fructose detached from the fructoholosidcs ferment first; 
the maltose is attacked more and more rapidly. 

j. R. Adams 

The application of fats and oils to the baking industry. 
WX .V..W-. Geo. F. Garnatr. Oil and Soap 12 , 290-3(1935).—' The 
mn ' a * 5 '" ntd equipment P. S. Barnes rood ind. 7, 7 application of fats and oils in the production of bread, 
.)90-2(1015) , — The value of vitrelied and glass equipment cakes, biscuits and crackers is discussed. E. S. 


n the food industries is pointed out. C R. Teilcrs 
Rubber products find increasing use in food manu- 
facture. A. H. Juve. Fond ind, 7, 691(1*115). 

^ . c - R * rellers 

Plastics find increasing utility in food equipment and 
food plant accessories construction Janies A, Lee 
Food Ind. 7, 685-G(lJ)13) . — General. C. R Tellers 

Pain*- - ■ - " 


What is a quality dairy product? M. L. Parker. Natl , 
Butter and Cheese J. 26, No. 20, 29-7(1035). 

A. H. Johnson 

Further Investigations on the determination ol the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of milk by the colorimetric 
method, G. Schwarz and Ottmar Fischer. Mtlchw. 
Forseh. 17, 158-69(19.7.5). cf. C. A 23, .1991. —As 


.. P ‘ in s , and Pointing to protect the equipment and plant e standards lor comparison, instead of inorg. buffer joins , 
SrrT. 0 " 1 r: nts *2 US * mlk swun ” wcrc I«p4- fe y u ?ln R normal sweet milk, 

p ith care Victor Ruhr, rood ind. 7, 597(1975). adding to portions increasing amts of sour milk, treating 


_ . . . _ _ C, R. Fellers 

Paints for plant and equipment. R. C. Shecler Food 
Ind. 7, 698(1935). C. R. Tellers 

. el „ alIoys (bi food manufacturing). Walter M. 
7 'tchelt Food Ind 7, 577-9(1035) —Stainless steels 
oi the 18-8 type give satisfactory results in food processing 
where the metal comes in contact with foods 

C. R. Tellers 


portions increasing amts of sour milk, treating 
with methanol (20 ml. milk. .10 ml, methanol), placing 
the mixt. in a refrigerator for 30 days and then filtering. 
The Pn of serums was detd. elcctrnmetncally, indicntor 
added and the serum placed in sealed glass tubes to fit 
in a comparator device These standards were good for 6 
months. The indicator soln consisted of 20 mg. bromo- 
cresol blue, 60 fug. methyl red nnd 100 tug. bromocresol 
purpledissolvedm 1000 ml. neutral methanol. Onctnl In- 


qu«m Js’ol Ld-„«„“L7™!S nl ' Tta"' !?* '“2J "SJESfi.W.W'.. I rfmrftancj m lb, r.I.o 


F food -processing equipment. Their non- 
corrosiveness is especially stressed. C. R. Tellers 

Copper, brass and bronze in the food industries. Carter 
S. Cole. Food Ind. 7, 683-1(1935).— The uses are out- 
Iloed ’ C. R. Fellers 


given above. Measurements were made with an accuracy 
of about 0 1 p„ within limits of p n 5 r.-6 7. H. Macy 
A gravimetric mlcromethod for determination of milk 
0 ?;, G0r i > ” , ' a "‘ i 11 • Kadncr. Utldtw. 
Forseh. 17, 100-2(1035).— A new app. is described for the 
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mi erode (n of milk fat and dry matter by ether ext. The i condition of milk Guy A Ramsdell, Wm T. Johnson 
method is much faster than raacrometbods with a Soxhlet and F. R. Evans J. Dairy Set. 18, 705-17(1935) — 

extractor The max. error was 0 07% for fat content. Only 1 hr is required to complete the resazcnn test 

but somewhat greater for dry matter. H. Macy By means of it milk can be classified into 4 groups as 

Composition of media for the bacteriological analysis of regards sanitary condition Milk from diseased udders 

milk C. S Bowers and G J. Hucker. N Y Agr. Expt end from physiologically abnormal eows has significant 

Sta , Tech Bull 228, 3-42(1935) — A total of 1142 effects on the reduction of resarunn The rate of color 

samples of milk of types normally encountered in control change of resarurin-milk mats on incubation yields con 
work was studied, with agar of varied compas Com- # iiderable information concerning the bacterial flora, 
parative bacterial counts were made to det. their relative * Philip D. Adams 

efficiencies The addn of yeast ext. to standard agar or Standardization of the Borden Body Flow Meter for 
its substitution for beef ext. did not increase the efficiency determining the apparent viscosity of cream. J. C 

of the medium However, yeast ext. u desirable m media Henrng J Dairy Set 18, 751-6(1935) — Standards - 

for the cultivation of Leuconostoc and Lactobacillus. The tion was accomplished with sugar solns. and the seconds 

addn of a fermentable carbohydrate and 0 5% skim milk of flow showed a straight-line relationship to viscosity 

to standard agar increased its efficiency. The colonies in ccntipoises Philip D Adams 

were more numerous, larger, and more readily counted Experimental cream canning Alfred H. Loveless 
The best all round medium for milk control consisted of 3 Food 5, 52-8, 07(1935) — The rate of heating and the 

0 5% tryptone (Digestive Ferments Co ), 0 1% glucose, viscosity of cream were studied. The viscosity changes 

0.5% fresh skim milk and 1 5% agar C. R F considerably during the 1st day after sterilizing, and con- 

■ ■Milking through" cows, the qualities and composition tinues to change at a decreasing rate over a period of many 

of their milk and the suitability of an Austrian Alpine days Variations in agitation seem to be the cause of 

breed for the "finish milking ’ ' industry Wolfgang variation in viscosity. The use of a preheating temp of 

Scheimpflug ililchar Forsch 17, I18-!5{1935) — Ezpts 140*r. (instead of I10“F as generally used in com 

are reported concerning comparisons m compn and practice) produces an increase of about 60% in viscosity 

properties of the milk from cows beyond their normal after sterilization and reduces the tendency of the cream 

lactation period and those under normal conditions of * to form grains by coagulation of the protein, this gives 
lactation Percentage of iat, size of iat globules, creaming a smoother cream A. Papmeau-Couture 

ability, sp. gr , total dry matter, fat -free dry matter, What happens to cream in paper milk -containers’ 

viscosity, lactose, protein, cond , Ca, Cl, K, Na, IIjPO,, Thomas Durfee, W. S Aruott and P R. Nelson, Milk 

acidity, f -p depression, rennet coagulability, bacterial Dealer 25, No 2, 40-2(1935) — A cream layer forms less 

flora, reductase, Schar dinger enzyme and diastase were readily on milk in paper containers than on milk in glass 

all studied and data reported for each group of cows bottles The difference in cream-nsing phenomena w the 

H Macy 2 types of containers was more pronounced for pasteurized 
The relation of mastitis to rennet coagulability and curd « milk than for raw milk Thus the fat content of the top 
strength of milk H. H Sommer and Helene Matscn 50 cc of cream from a glass bottle was 22% while the fat 

J Dairy Set 18, 741-9(1935) — Subclimcal mastitis content of a similar sample from a paper container w»« 

causes milk to hare a lower curd strength and to coagulate 0 75% The use of various types of paper containers, 

more slowly with rennet. Philip D Adams coating glass bottles with paraffin, vaseline, halowax. 

What causes most common off-flavors of market milk? etc , impressing pos. or neg. charges on the milk affected 

Wm II Chilson ihlk Plant Afonlhly 24, No 11,24-8 the fat content of the top 50 ec. of cream. Attempts were 

(1935) — About 25 to 30% of the cows in the herd studied made to explam the exptl findings on the basis of electro- 

gave milk which developed off-flasor during the months static phenomena Any static charge of electricity Induced 

from February to June When milk was pasteurized by 6 in the milk to create a potential sets up an electrostatic 
heating at 143 °F. for 30 minutes, the off flas or developed force in the fat globules Pasteurization changes the 

to a more pronounced degree than in raw milk If the structure of these globules sufficiently to permit the 

milk which usually gave the off-flavOT Is heated at 170*F induction of a higher potential than is developed with raw 

for 10 min , the off-flavor does not develop This was milk When milk is bottled, the container acting as a 

taken to indicate that there is an oxidizing enzyme m Leyden jar prevents the discharge of this potential. The 

the milk which catalyzes oxidation and this enzyme i* container, whether glass, paraffined glass or paper, has 

destroyed by beating for 10 mm at liO'F. When skim an opposite charge to that on the fat globules in the milk 

milk which had been held at 170*F. for 10 nun was Therefore, a certain elec, attraction is created depending 

mixed with raw cream to form a milk contg. 4% of fat, 7 on the capacity of the particular container material 
this milk did not develop the oxidized flavor When raw Since the electrostatic capacity of glass Is greater than that 
cream was added to the heated skim milk to form 15 or of paraffin which in turn is greater than that of paraffined 

20% cream, the oxidized flavor sometimes developed paper, the ability of glass to counteract the residual po- 

The development of the occasional oxidized flavor hi the tcntial in the fat globules is greatest, that of paraffin being 
latter case and none in the former was due to the greater less and paraffined paper least. The above ideas were 
amt of raw skim milk (contg the active oxidizing enzyme) used to exptain the observed data A If Johnson 

contained in the cream. Oxidized flavor was never found The keeping quality of butter depending on different 
in skim milk unless the fat content sras too hizh Oxidized 8 packing materials Autondative spoilage of butter 
flavor was more likely to develop in cream of low fat con- F. Kieferle and A Seusz LhUhro Fortch 17, 181-9 
tent than m cream of high fat content because of the higher (1935) — See C. A 29,6657’ H Macy 

proportion of oxidase -contg. skim milk in the former. Butter cultures W. Ritter and M Christen Land v 
There was also a difference in susceptibility of fat to oxida- Jahrb Schiceii 49, 749-60(1935) — Volatile acids, bi- 
tion by the enzyme The addn of CuSO, to cream which acetyl and acetyl methylcarbmol, formed as by-product* 
did not develop the oxidized flavor caused the off-flavor of lactic fermentation, vary In quantity with the length 
to develop A II Johnson of tune of incubation of the milk culture These substance* 

Tallowy flavor in milk C. D Dable Pa Agr. Expt are formed in much grater quantities if citric acid or 
Sta , Bull. 320, 22(1935) —An oxidized or tallowy flavor 9 citrates are added to the milk After successive transfers, 
which developed in 48-60 hrs at 4 5* was intensified by the aroma -producing streptococci may disappear from the 
pasteurization, hut heating to 80* eliminated it. The cultureand a harsh acid flavor or amalt flavor may appear 
active principle, probably an oxidizing enzyme, wai present Sometime* the proportion of volatile acids will increase 
in the tnJk plasma The L no of the fat was decreased and that of acetylmethylcarbinol decrease without ap* 
m proportion to the degree of flavor present The flavor parent effect on the flavor of the culture E O W. 

It absent in *nmmer when cows are on pasture The diketone produced when butter cultures are steam 

* , C. R. Fellers diltii led with feme chloride added B. W. Hammer 

Investigation of resazurin a* an indicator of the sanitary J. Dairy Set, 18, 769-71(1935) — It appear* that the 
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of the horoologs If i triica; and jujube, Zitiphus jujuba. The moisture, otl, 
Odd, protein, ash, reducing sugars, hj drols-zable sugar* 
and total sugars are given Twenty-one reiercnc«. 

C. R. Fellers 

Changes in apples daring storage E. J. Rasmussen. 
K II Apr Expt Sta. Bull 284, 1S-20(I935).— ' Thr 


diketone is biacetyl rather than — - , 

h„, „o.o„ « r**M they or. m 

3 International agreement for the unification of methods 
for the sampling and analysis of cheese hi International 
trade. Anon Ann. fals. 28, 450-0(1035) — Text of the 
agreement with appendixes describing the procedure to 
be used for sampling and the methods to be U’-ed for the 
detn of IUO and fat. A. rapmeau-Couture 

The detection of preservatives m process cheese I 
G Schwarz, Ottmar Fischer and O Kahlert Milchrr 
Forsch 17, 170-S0O933) —Three distmct and independ- 
ent processes ore described for the detection of benzoic 
acid in process cheese (1) microwopic observations of 
crystal building, (2) microdetn of m p and (3) xp color 
reaction. B euzoic acid was found in 23 of the 135 samples 
II Macs 

Use of hydrogen-ion determinations on young cheese 3 vitamin B content 
in predicting acid development in Cheddar cheese during plants 
storage Dehnar W Spicer and L H Burgwald Natl " 

Butter r Cheese J 26. No 21, 14-15, 33-1(1035) —The 
detn of the H-ion conen during the chce'c-tnfg process 
did not indicate significant changes in acidity an\ more 
accurately than did the usual titration method The amt 
o! acid that des eloped m cheese while in storage was cloxeli 
related to the tit ratable acidity at the time of milling The 
amt of acid that American cheese will develop witlnn C 
weeks time could be predicted quite a ecu rat el \ by detg 
the II -Ion concn of the cheese when from 3 to 10 days otd 
In a majority of cases cheese having a salue of 6 07 
or above did not develop acid in storage, while those hav- 
ing a pa of less than 5 07 did develop acid in storage 

A II Johnson 

The bacteriology of Swiss cheese IV Effect of tem- 


effect of fertilization, especially NaNOi, on storage life 
was uncertain The fruit grown on nitrate-fertilized 
trees was a little softer than that from unfertilized trees 
s and had the greenest ground color and highest nciditi 
C R. Fellers 

The ntamin B and G contents of Arizona -grown grape- 
fruit and broccob Gladys Hartley Rochm J Horne 
Eton 27,W3-b(W35) .—Grapefruit pulp is nch in vitamin 
G (0 4 unit per g ) and poor in vitamin B (0 16 unit per 
g ) The peel is rich in vitamin G Broccoli has 3-4 
vitamin G units per g or 8 times more than milk Its 
the same as that of other leafy 
JUI , Ann Lc Vescontc 

Presence of yeasts in fruit juices tiat are sold for 
beverages J M Brannon and R J Pollit A/Hf 
Dealer 25, Xo 2. 35(1 93 5) — Vi ast « were found in samples 
of orange and grapcfnin juice II the juices were kept cold, 
thev remained in good condition for seicral weeks which 
is much longer than juices are held before being consumed 
The presence of leasts in fruit juices should cause no par- 
ticular concern as yeasts are consumed with seieral fresh 
fruits A II Johnson 

Vitamin B content of raw Pinto beans Mari’ L 
Greenwood X Mex Agr Cxpt Sta , Bull 232, 3—1** 
f1Q35) — The vitamin B (B.) value as detd by the Chase 
technic was 2«S Sherman units per or The relation of 
vitamin B to health is discussed C R Fellers 

Examination of sweet pickles E M Bailei_ Conn, 


perature upon bactenal activity and drainage in the press 5 Agr Expt Sta , Bull 373 (3 r >th Rept on Food Products) 


L A Burkej , G. P Sanders and K. J Matheson J 
Dairy Set 18, 719-31(1935), cf C A 29. 7514'— The 
area just beneath the nnd cools more rapidly than the 
interior. Bactenal growth and acid production correspond 
in general with the decrease in temp of each part of the 
cheese. Philip D. Adams 

Vitamin A in eggs and food Walter C Russell and 
Milton W. Taj lor. Nev Jersey Agr. 17, Xo. 4, 3(1935), 
cf. C. A. 29, 1465*. — Eggs from hens that received 


pigmented foods in the diet contained 300 units of vitamin 
A per yolk, as compared with 425 units in those from hens 
receiving a ration conig. 35% of jellow corn and 3% 
of dried alfalfa. Both groups received cod liver oil os 1% 
of the total ration. Egg yolk color was not a reliable indi- 
cator of vitamin A content. The ntamtn A content of 
the eggs amounted to 18% of the vitamin A intake in 
the 1st group and to 31% in the 2nd group The livers 
of birds affected with ieucemia, bronchitis or cholera 
were definitely low in vitamin A . The eggs contained 2-10 
Steenbock units of vitamin D per J oik. In I expt the 
vitamin D content of the eggs amounted to 10% of the 
intake in the feed K D Jacob 

The sardine canneries of California. The fish and its 
by-products. V. Cahalrn Food 5, 50-63(1935). — A 
brief description of present-day sardine-canning practice 
'"■ir 11 * 0 ™ 13 -. A- Papineau-Coutnrc 

The vitamin A and D contents of canned salmon 
Grace M Dei anei and Ljdia H- Putnej J. Home 
Boon. 27 , 6 oS-fi 2(1935). — The vitamin A content of salmon 
vanes between 0 3 and 0.23 international units per g 
for dnim to 8 units per g. for Chinook, The iitamm D 
content vanes from 1 9 and 2 6 units for chum and 
Chmook to S units for a red salmon A, Le V 

Composition of miscellaneous tropical and subtropical .a„„-u 

L 'T? ah i, Fl “- E 'P' S<» . Bull 9 3)93, Et-O 
1, > “ u PP U93o). — The chein. eompn of 5 saneties of '* ' 

0,1 ‘ ro ^ 1 f oes * Hanztfera tndica- 7 limes. Citrus ouranti- 
J 0,ta i b lemons. Citrus limoma; 2 hmequats, I cala- 


509-13(1935'i — Of the 114 samples examd , 3 contained 
saccharin, 19 contained benzoates and 7 contained both 
saccharin and benzoates C R. rellers 

Stability of provitamin A In alfalfa and silage M W. 
Taj lor .Vrw Jersey Agr 16, No 0, 3(1034); cf. C. A 
28, C7SS> -Machine-dried alfalfa lost 50-07% of Its 
carotene content during storage in the bam for 3-7 months, 
the greatest los'cs occurring during the 1st 3 months 
6 Immediate]! after the ha> was cut and dried it contained 


hah; soursop, Annona rnurtcala- papaja, Cartea Papaya 
Gumuroo tdults, fig, Ficus ear tea, Surinam 
enmv, Eugenta uniflora; guava, Pstdtum cattleianum, 
pomegranate, Punica granatum, tamannd, TopionndHj 


'0,OOO- r, O,OOO international unit* of carotene per lb. 
Samples of silage contained 7P00 units of carotene per lb 
of wet material There were indications that the carotene 
in silage is quite stable under silo conditions over long 
periods of tune K. D Jacob 

Molasses hay Silage C B Bender AYw Jersey 
Agr 17, No 5, 3— 1(19351 — Green alfalfa and mixed 
grasses, as erasing G6% IIjO, were chopped and pocked 
into silos within 1-G hrs after cutting in the field. The 
green materia! was mixed with a 40% soln of molasses 
in water at the rate of 100 lb /ton The temp, m the Silos 
seldom exceeded 100'F When the silos were opened in 
the following spring the material was in excellent condition, 
of good odor, quite green and succulent, and the av. chent. 
analjsis compared favorably with that of the fresh green 
material When the green material was allowed to he in 
e the field for 12-24 hrs before ensiling the HjO content 
averaged 44%, the temp in the silos reached a max. vrf 
160°F and the material teas quite decoinpd and tnoldj 
when the silos were opened K D. Jacob 

The comparative digestibilities of artificially dried pasture 
herbage by sheep and rabbits C. J Watson Empire 
J Exptl Agr. 3, 346-50(1935) — Mixed pasture grasses, 
cut in Aug when 5 weeks old and artilically dried, con- 
tained II.O 9 07-10 05, ash 9 27-9 37, protein 20 76- 
20 93, Et-O ext 5 11-5 15, crude fiber 21 33-21.56 and 
X-frce ext 43.16-43 36% The material was a highls 
digestible feeding stuff for sheep but was not so sntisf actors 
for rabbits because of the inibiliti of the latter to make 
efficient use of the crude-fiber fraction K. D Jacob 
Utilization of some by-products of Puerto Rican in- 
dustries as feeds for livestock F. Pico and J. H. Ramirez 
ftf*® '**» A er- E *P l > S,a . Ann. Kept. D, rector IMJ-4, 
163-4(1935). — Grapefruit bran made from the dried 
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ground skin of the grapefruit has the following percentage 1 Determining rope infection in bread. Herbert H. 
compn.: moisture 7.53, carbohydrates 78 65, fat 1.09, Burnell. _ U. S. 2,019,950, Nov. 5. Freshly baked 

protein 4 94, fiber 4. 82 and ash 4 97. The product was bread is incubated and its catalase activity is then meas- 

very palatable to dairy cows. C. R. Fellers ured. App. is described 

Acidification experiments with the addition of ammonia Testing milk Max Gebetsroithcr. Austrian 142,913, 
and ammonium salts C. Windheuser, O. Hoffmann and Oct. 10, 1935 (Cl 53«). In detg. milk fat by the Gerber 

E. Ohlmer. Bitdermanns Zentr B TterernShr. 7, 372-81 method with the aid of H s SO< and amyl ale , use is made 

(1935). — This paper deals with the influence of admixts. of red -colored amyl ale of sp. gr. 0 815-0 816 to which 

of aq NHj, (Nil,), CO, and NHJiCOi on the fermentation . CH,0 has been added, suitably in a proportion of S cc. of 
of feed plants Meadow grass, red clover, soybeans, beet 30-50% ClltO soln to 1 1 of ale. A clear dividing line 

roots, marrow stem cabbage and maize were tested with between acid and fat in the butyrometer is thus obtained 
aq NHi Maize was tested in a silo; the others were Preserving milk, cream, cheese, etc Ralph L. Feagles 
tested m glass vessels The aq NH, contained 2.5-7% Bnt. 432,894, Aug. 6, 1935 Dairy products are preserved 
NHi and the added amts of NH, were 0 12 to 0-3% by enclosure in air-tight substantially full receptacles, 
The silages from the marrow stem cabbage and maize were each provided with a vent designed to vent at about 4 

of unobjectionable quality, while the others — though free lb per sq in above atm. pressure; the product is kept 

from butync acid — were less satisfactory foods because therein out of contact with air and in contact with the gas, 
of their high content of AcOH and their low content in 3 principally COi, generated therefrom 
free lactic acid The expts with (NH«)>COi and NH«H- Electrolytic treatment of milk, etc. ‘‘Elact" Gesell- 
COj were earned out in glass vessels Grass silage with 1% schaft fur elektnsche Apparate G m b H Brit 433,- 
of (NH,)]COi was less good as a food — though free from 576, Aug 18, 1935 Acid is eliminated from milk, cream, 

butync acid— because of its low lactic acid content and butter, whey, etc , by upward passage through the com- 

its high content in AcOH The maize silage with 0 4% partments formed by the end electrodes of a cell and a 
(NH,),CO, and that with 0 65-2% KH«HCOi were of un- senes of vertical plates that serve as intermediate bi-polar 
objectionable quality. The digestion coeffs of pure pro- electrodes 

tem were higher and the losses of pure protein and of Precipitating proteinaceous matter from whey, etc , 
disgestibte protein were lower, but that of dry matter was 4 by use of chlorine. Stefan Ansbacher, Geo. E. Flanigan 
somewhat higher than in the corresponding silage without and Geo. C Supplee (to Borden Co ), U. S 2,021,712, 
admixts. P. L. Dunlap Nov. 19 For pptn of nitrogenous matter (as from wbey 

in the manuf. of milk sugar). Cl gas is added (suitably 

Cosmetic colors [foodstuff colors] (Redgrove) 17 to the point of satn. and while the matenal has a pa 
Supplying pure water for beverage manuf. (Stateler) 14 below 7 0). 

Iodine in Westphalia [detn in spinach and milk] (Balks) Cleansing milk containers such as those lined with 
7. Some African oil seeds (Anon ) 27. Influence of the glass. Geo B Ashton (to Victor Chemical Works), 

reaction and fertilizing on the compn. and digestibility of , U. S. 2,020,228, Nov 5. Various details are described of 
meadow grass (Nehnng) 15. Combination of catalysts a process involving rinsing the containers with water, 
to reduce digestion time in the detn. of N II Dairy treating them with a detergent such as one contg NaiPO, 
products (Poe, Schafer) 7. Corrosion of At [by fruit and NaOCl which is allowed to remain in contact with the 
exts ] (Bryan) 9. Chocolate and cacao products— container for at least an hr , and then removing the 
their relation to pharmacy (Churchman) 17 The action detergent with water. 

of microorganisms on milk (Go run) 1IC Stenlmng Preserving meat, fish, etc Karl A. Johansson and 
liquids lmilk) (Fr pat 784,950) 13 Phosphatide compns Johan A WallstrSra. Bnt. 431,994, July 18, 1935, In 
[products used in the foodstuff uidustryl (Ger pat 619,- treating meat and like food matenals pnor to storage with 
235) 2S 6 vacuum for extg blood and other liquids and with N'aCl 

which is forced into the materials by pressure, the materials 

Food flavoring matenals containing lecithin Stroud are first placed in cases, etc , e g., of tar-free wood or 

Jordan (to Amencan Lecithin Co ). U. S. 2,019,494, rustproof sheet metal, with salt and then subjected to 

Nov. 5. Lecithin is added to a normally volatile essential the vacuum and pressure treatment. App is described 

oil such as lemon oil or to an od-sol. raspberry flavonng Preserving fish by cold storage Hugues M. J. de 

or the like, for flavoring candy, cakes, etc Menc de Bellefon and Joseph E. A. Folliot (to Sociflf 

Composition for coloring foods Hugh E Allen and Rene Maubaillarcq &. Cie ). U. S 2,020,109, Nov. 5 

Albert G McCalcb U. S 2,021,621, Nov 19 A product Fish are placed in containers wbich arc hermetically sealed 

suitable for coloring meat juices, meats, etc , is prepd 7 and subjected to a refrigerating treatment which brings 

by reaction of animal blood hemoglobin with mono Na the contents to a temp, below 0* but does not freeze them 

glutamate (suitably by heating together at about 70-75°) App is described 

and may be assoed with curing salts such as NaNO,. Salting fish Institut fur Seefischcrei, Otto Bihr and 
iVaA\5, orAWi Otto <?lilt «5br. JiU’.Jlfo'’, dept*. JIP, AR»lf »£Jt" <?<£?/• 

Apparatus for deaerating liquid foods (suitably as a Fish-salting processes are. improved by addn of a phenol 
step preparatory to irradiation with ultraviolet rays). Thus, 0 1-021% of hjdroqumone may be added to the 
Henry C. Stephens and Stedman B. Hoar (to Natural salt used. 

Food Products Co ) U. S 2,020,250, Nov 5 Various 8 Extracting fatty oils, deodorizing liquids Wilhelm 
structural and operative details of a cascade deaerator. Kelle and Franz Carlsson. Bnt. 432,771, Aug 1, 1935 

Amino acid salt sirup (concentrated food product) Oil or fat is extd from meat, fish, fruits, etc , and waste 

Chyosaku Wada Bnt 432,895, Aug. 6, 1935 See Fr waters or other liquids contaminated by fish, meat, etc , 

771,095 (C. A. 29, 890‘). are deodonzed by exposing at water -bath temp , e. S- 

Treating nee, nee offals or paddy, etc. Sam H. Gibbon 77-85‘F , to the action of cryptoeoccus fungi or other 
(one-half to Steel Bros & Co. Ltd ) U. S. 2,021,721, saccharomyces types and of such bactena as are contained 
Nov, 19. For improving the food value of the matenal in wheat and rye flours and then centnfuging or otherwise 
its water content is brought up to about 15-30% (as by sepg. 

soaking in warm water) and it is then maintained for a 9 Pectin from plant and fruit materials Wra. C. Platt 
short time (suitably 5 to 10 min ) at a temp, below the (to Calif. Fruit Growers Exchange). U. S 2,020,572, 
freezing point of water (suitably about —40°), and is Nov. 12. The Pr of a pectin ext. contg. solid impunties 
then heated in water and may be dned. App is described is adjusted (suitably to about 1.2-1 6 for filtenng under 
Improving grain meal Rudolf Rfiter. Ger. 00S.947, pressure with use of a freely flowing siliceous filter-aid) 
Aug. 10, 1935 (Cl 53c 8 02). The baking qualities of to a p a at which clear filtrates may be obtained with a 
flours are unproved by treating the flour with org. amines filter -aid capable of high rate of flow but normally in- 
or amides, halogrnated at the N atom, e g , toluenesulfo- capable of producing clear filtrates from the exts. without 
dichloroanude, amyldibromoamme such adjustment of the pn 
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Pectin preparations. Hans Schauweker. Fr. 785,151, 
Aue 3, 1935. Dry pectin is made readily sol. in water 
by miiing finely powd. sugars, e. g., dextroses, with the 
finely powd pectin. One or more acids such as citric or 
tartanc may be added according to the use to which the 

Pe pectous material. Mutual Citrus Products Co., Inc. 
Brit. 432,244, July 23, 1935. Material contg. pectose, 
*• g > pulp, * s washed to remove HtO-sol ingredients 
and the pulp is then mixed with a filter-aid, e. g., kiesel- 
guhr, pressed and dried. The washed material may be 
finely ground before addn of the filter-aid and H,SOi 
may be added at this stage. Jellies may be obtained by 
hjdrolyzing the pectose to pectin _ 

Wax emulsions suitable for coating citrus fruits. John 
R. MacRill (to Calif. Fruit Growers Exchange). U. S 
2,019,753, Nov. 5 A coropn which forms an emulsion 
when mixed with a solvent such as Na,CO» soln. and with 
water is formed of ingredients such as paraffin 553, car- 
nauba wax OS, a vegetable oil such as cottonseed oil 93, 
oleic acid 183 and triethanolamine 98 parts 
Solidified honey. Victor J. Hampton. U S 2,021,450, 
Nov. 19 Natural honey is transformed into a hard, 
glassy solid product, by subjecting it to a partial vacuum, 
simultaneously heating it to about 70® nnd allowing the 
resultant viscous mass to solidify in an atm the relative 
humidity of which is 45% or less. 

Increasing the viscosity of gelatin. Jay Bowman and 
Vernon L. Harnack (to United Chemical & Organic 
Products Co.). U. S 2,020,234, Nov 5. Gelatin for 


4 use as a food or for other purposes is treated to increase the 
ratio of its viscosity to its jelly strength by heating to 
about 95-125® for several hra. 

Condiments for seasoning foods. Erich Brust. U. S. 
2,021,403, Nov 19. A mixt. of citnc acid with a larger 
proportion of salt is slowly heated, with const, stirnng, 
to the m. p of the citric acid and the stirnng is continued 
to coat the particles of salt with a film of citric acid, fol- 
„ lowed by cooling, with continued stirring, and addn. of 
8 substances such as paprika, pepper and sugar. 

Treating nuts such as pistachio nuts in the shell. 
Joseph A Zaloom U. S. 2,020,533, Nov. 12. Salted 
nuts in the shell are provided with an outer coating such 
os edible shellac to seal the shell and assist in preserving 
the kernel in good condition. 

Coffee. Ricofin (S d. r 1 ) Fr 785,418, Aug. 9, 
1935. A better extn of the alkaloids and aromatic sub- 

3 stances Is made by adding to the boiling water used or to 
the roasted ground coffee Na,IIPO» in the presence of 
compds of Nil,, alkali carbonates or bicarbonates and 
compds of Fe or A1 

Preserving green fodder Fnednch A. Henglein (to 
I. G. Farbemnd. A -G ). U. S. 2,021,990, Nov. 23. 
Green fodder, e. g., crimson clover, is treated with a soln. 
of "wood-sugar” which serves as a preservative, while 
the material is kept in a silo 

4 Preserving green fodder In silos, etc. Georg Meder 
and Eneh Lggert (to I. G. Farbemnd. A -G.), U. S. 
2,022,139, Nov. 20. Fomic acid and a formate such as 
that of Na, K or NH, are used together as preservatives. 
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Present-day material problems in the chemical industry. 
E. Rabatd. Chem. Fabrtk 1935 , 441-0 — A review of 
imports and exports of Cu, Pb, Zn, Sn and Al; of German 
production from domestic and imported ores; of methods 
of economizing in construction and of combating corrosion 
by coat mg and alloying; of the recovery of scrap metal, 6 
and the substitution of other materials for metals Thirty- 
five references. J. H. Moore 

Progress in engineering knowledge during 1935. 
P. L. Alger. Gen. Elec. Rev. 38. 543-57(1935).— A review 
of the contributions by General Electric Co.'s engineers 
C. G. r. 

Size distribution of industrial dusts. J. J. Bloomfield 
17. 5. Pub. Health Repts., SuppJ. No. 1 15, 9 pp (1935) —17 
references. J. A Kennedy f 

Increasing the production of plastic materials M K. 
Shcherbakov. UsPekkiKhtm. 4, 773-99(1935). — A re- 
view of various production processes, sources of raw ma- 
terials and the chem., phys. and elec, properties of the 
products obtained. F. H. Ratbmann 

Progress in the chemistry of synthetic resms. B. V. 
Maksorov. Uspelhi Khtm. 4, 539-72(1935) .—A review 
of the roanuf. and properties of the various types of e 
synthetic resins. F. H. Rathmann 

Preparation of artificial resins by benzylation of al- 
buminoids. B. V. Maksorov and K. A. Andrianov. 
Rev. gin. mat. plastiques 11, 82-3, 115, 211-13(1935),— 
Casern, CH s O-treated galalith, horn, yeast, fish scales, 
castor-seed cake, gelatin and glue can be benzylated by 
treating with NaOH and refluxing with BzCl at 89-110®; 
the pasty reaction product can be steam distd to remove 
volatile products, washed with warm dil. AcOH and then 9 
m'nil’O t 1 " ^ ree from Cl, and finally dried in vacuum at 
50-90 yielding a product that is sol. in mixts. of ale. with 
MejCO or aromatic hydrocarbons, and in chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, less sol. in EtOH and BuOH, very diffi- 
cultly sol. in EtiO, spirit of turpentine and oils, and com- 
pletelj insol. in bermne and water; in dll. solns. of bases 
« U > Ct finally dissolves. Fractional pptn. 

oi soln. by means of xylene showed that products 


of considerably higher m. p. and viscosity can be sepd. 
from the total reaction products. Lacquers produced by 
prepg 4 15-25% soln. of the resin in alc.-C ( H« mixt., 
with or without addn. of a plastifier (G% tritolj 1 phosphate 
on the wt. of resra), were applied to thin paper and to 
glass, dried at atm. temp, for 60-30 min. and then 30 
min. at 100®. The resulting films were not scratched by 
a sharp point under a load of 300 g., and could be wound 
around a rod 5 mm. in diam without showing any signs 
of cracking The dielec, properties of freshly prepd. films 
were comparable to those obtained under the same con- 
ditions by the usual insulating lacquers (phenol-fortnalde- 
h) de resins, copals, glypfals, etc.) ; but the resistivity falls 
off rapidl) when treated with H s O or acid or alk. solns., 
especially II Cl A. Papineau-Couture 

Thermal insulators and their application. A. Clausset. 
Verre silicates i nd . 6, 425-7 ( 1935) . — An elementary theory 
of thermal insulation. Herbert S. Willson 

Asbestos in electrical insulation II. Warren. India 
Rubber J. 90, No. 17a (Intern. No.), 19-22 (Oct. 31, 
1935). — A review and discussion. C. C. Davis 

Recent progress in dielectric strength. John B. White- 
head Elec. Eng. 54, 1288-9(1935). — A summary of some 
1934-1935 results Indicating the scope and significance 
of research involved in the formulation and application of 
elec, insulating materials. Fifty-five references. 

W. H. Boynton 

The adhesive power of adhesives Max Delpy. Ktrnsl- 
stoffe 25, 165-8(1935). — The use of various adhesives for 
sticking paper to paper, patching tire inner tubes, making 
safety glass and soldering metals is discussed. To obtain 
good adhesion, the adhesive must penetrate and fill sur- 
face pores. , J. W. Perry 

The distribntion of the pfasticizer in the artificial feather 
film. Walter M. Munzmger. Kunststaffe 2S, 249-51 
(1935).— Artificial leather is apt to become sticky, when 
solvent residues or relatively nonvolatile solvent impurities 
or excessive amts, of plasticizers diffuse to the surface. 

J. W. Perry 
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Coated fabrics ta construction industry. Dorman 

McBurney Irut £«g. Citm 27.1400-3(1935). G G. 

Turkey-red oil from crape Feed oil V. el wart. Seifm- 
steder-Zt: 62, 953(1°35) —Practical experience has con- 
vinced U . that sulfocatoi era peered oil is a poor substitute 
for sulfosated castor oil J. W. Perry 

Sulfonated oils A E. Sunderland Soap 11, No. 10, 
61-4, 71, No 11, Ol-i, Ko 12, 67-9(1935) — Manuf . 
properties and applications of sulfonated oils are discussed. 

E. Scherubel 

Dressings, polishes and abrasire preparations for acto- 
mobde finishes Carl Becher, Jr Setfensteder-Zlz 62, 
709-11, 732-3, 752-3, 772-4(1935) — Raw materials, 
recipes, production methods and the proper use of various 
prepns are discussed J. W, Perry 

Shoe dressings — yesterday and today. Karl Dopf. 
Kunststofc 25, lt>S-9(1933). J. W. Perry 

Five recipes Floor war, rust removing paste, liquid 
metal cleaner, liquid furniture polish and liquid black store 
polish Leo Ivanorsrky Seilmsiedfr-Zt; 62, 70S-9, 
732(1935) J W. Perry 

Iron in common sponges P. Robin J. phan > i 
dim 21, 600—1(1935) — The quantities of Fe occurring 
in sponges of different engm are recorded They vary 
with the geographical source, being larger in Mediterra- 
nean, smaller in West Indian sponges. S. aldbott 
Paint removers R. Forder Patrl Manuf 5, 314-16 
(1935) — There are 4 types of removers for paint films. 
(1) met* , (2) caustic alkali, (3) elec method and ( 4 ) 
org. solvent The 4th type is subdivided into 3 groups 
(1) (CH,) iCO, (2) high flash or noninflammablc and (3) 
Me-Cl base W ares and solvents are discussed A paint 
remover may contain wag, a protective colloid, a wax 
precipitant and a wax solvent Special measures are neces- 
sary for removal of coatings other than oil paint A 
formula is given for each of the 3 types of org solvent 
paint removers and several patent nos are appended. 

W. II. Boynton 

Synthetic detergents and their practical application 
Oskar Uhl Sfi/miuifT-2l2 62, 6S7-S, 719-20(1935).— 
A review emphasizing practical problems J W. P 


Plastics used in food equipment (Lee) 12. Fire risks 
and their prevention (7\cx>d) 30 Gas filters (Fr. pat 
7S4.773) 1 Lacquers and plastic masses (Bnt pat 432,- 
762) 26 Urethans (dents as dispersing, softening or 
sizing agents] (Ger. pat 619,500) 10 Alkali metal 
tetrapho'phates [products used as detergents] (U. S 
pat. 2,019,665) IS Quaternary ammonium salts [emul- 
sions for treatment of fibrous materials] (Bnt pat 433,- 
356) 10 Cellulose foils [gas mask wmdowsl (Bnt. pat 
432,772) 23 Ester-like compds [as soaps and active 
O-yielding agents) (Ger pat. 610,847) 10 


Effecting reactions with circulating gases Kenneth 
Gordon and I ui penal Chemical Industries Ltd Bnt 
432,574, July 30, I°35 In carrying out tractions with 
circulating gases, the gases are purified by being passed in 
rapid co -current Cow with a liquid absorbent, which re- 
moves in each operation only a small proportion of the 
nndesired constituents. Specific applications are ir- 
straelire kydragenalu'a, XH, lyriktln and AfrOH svn- 
lAeru 

Filters for gas masks and like protective apparatus 
Degra A -G (Auerges ). Ger 619,278, Sept 26, 1933 
(Cl 61a 29.30). A paste contg gas -absorbing reagents 
is kneaded unto a porous support, e g , rubber sponge 
The paste may contain also a binding or stiSenmg agent, 
e. g , waterglass, cement or gelatin, and (or) a powd. 
adsorbent, eg, active C 

_ Plastic materials Deutsche Hydncryerke A -G Tr 
7S5.009, July 31, 1033 Artificial albuminoid materials 
m gelatin, strong glue, ca«em, albumin, etc , are softened 
and made elastic by adding aliphatic, aromatic or cyclo- 
aliphatic ales contg. 6 or more C atoms or ethers or esters 
of these compds , or cyclic ethers contg an OH group or 
an ether or ester thereof Thus, a so!n of oleic ale m 


MeOH is incorporated in fused gelatin, and aettaae- 
glyoerol benzoate in BuOH is added to an artificial casein 
material. 

Plastic materials I. G Farbemnd A -G. Fr. 7S5.522. 
Aug. 12, 1935. la making films, threads and molded 
articles from plastic materials sol in org. solvents, par- 
ticularly cellulose denvs , halobydrm esters of polybydne 
ales in which all the free OH groups arc estenfied with 
aliphatic carboxj be acids of straight chain contg at least 
8 C atoms, are used as emollients Examples are elbylene- 
chlorohydnn naphthenate and -phcnyisiearate, mono- 
chlorobydnn-disteflrate and -crythntedipalmitate and 
dibromohvdnn ester cocinic aad (CHiBr CHBr CHi - 
O COR, R is cocinic acid) 

Plastic substances I. G Farbemnd A -G. Fr. 785,- 
705, Aug. 17, 1935 Plastic substances of high mol wt. 
are made by causing alkali, all. earth or NH, sulfides, 
particularly polysulfides, to act on polyhalo compds hav- 
ing the halogen atoms attached to C atoms of lower 
aliphatic chains and contg. the group CO, e g , glycerol- 
tnsmonochloroacetate, the di -ester of glycol and CHClj- 
COOH, sorbitol tetrabsmonochloroacetate, diet! area re- 
tone, g-chloroethyl ester and fl<hloroethv!inude of CHi- 
C1COOH and dichlorodiacetrlethylcnediamine. 

Plastic substances 1 G Farbemnd. A -G Fr. 7S5,- 
S61, Aug 21, 1935 Odorless products resembling rubber 
are made by causing alkali, alk. earth or NHi sulfides, 
particularly polvsulfides, to act on aromatic compds 
contg at least 2 halogen atoms in aliphatic side chains, 
e g , bcnzylidene chlonde, benzotnchlonde or o-xyljlene 
di chloride A diluent such as EtOH or water is used, and 
if water is used dispersing or emulsifying agents are added 

Testing thermosetting plastic materials Bakebte 
Corp Bnt. <32.046, July 31, 1935 The materials ere 
tested by subjecting a predetd quantity thereof to heat 
and pressure in a mold provided with a channel along which 
tbe material may flow, maintaining the beat and pressure 
until the material sets and measuring the extent and (or) 
rale of flow along tbe channel App is described. 

Apparatus for extruding plastic material under pressure. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Fr. 785,788, Aug. 19, 
1935 Means for removing gas by reduction of pressure 
before extruding 

Plastic compositions containing resms and cellulose 
derivatives Harry B Dykstra and Walter E. Lawson 
(to E I. du Pont de Nemours & Co ). U. S 2,021,121, 
Nov. 12 Compos such as those contg cellulose esters 
and ethers, etc , are plasticized with esters of the general 
formula R'OCOR'COOR‘COOR* in which R* and K 4 
are univalent radicals derived from monobydro ales , 
R' is a bivalent hydrocarbon radical and R 1 is a bivalent 
aliphatic hydrocarbon radical, such as but}! phthaly! 
vinvl glycojatc eir the like 

Artificial resins TVilhelm Kraus Bnt 432.637, Julv 
23, 1935 Condensation products are prepd by condensing 
a rhenol. e. g , PhOH or cresot, 1, urea 1-2 and an aq aad 
CH,0 soln , of pn below 3, 2-4 mo! proportions in the 
presence of such quantity of (CH])iN, that tbe reaction 
mixt. is aad The (CIIt)«X« may be added as a whole or 
in parts or it may be rrepd from NHi and CII,0 added 
separately. The urea may be replaced by Gluts thereof 
with otbtr compds tbit react with CH O. * g , thiourea, 
urethan, formamide, acetamide and oxamide The prod- 
ucts may be worked up with fibrous or filling materials, 
e g , cellulose 

Synthetic resins Walter Uollaston (to Brun«wict- 
Balke-Collcnder Co) C 8 2,019,5°!, Nov 5 A 
compn of still consistency is formed contg a urea lorro- 
aldehjde resin mixed with a pbtbalic anhydride glvccrrf 
resin, a pheno! -formaldehyde resin and a filler such a< 
lithopone, ZnO or barytes and articles such as billiard 
balls, toys, etc . are molded from the cotrpn tinder beat 
and pressure, and are then finally shaped and finished 

Synthetic resins F I du Pont de Nemours A Co 
Bnt. 433,452, 4ug 12, 1935 Resinous substances are 
prepd by causing to react at elevated temp and in the 
presence of alkali 1 or more dihalo denvs of formula halo- 
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C(ArOH)R'. where Ar and Ar* are phenjleees, which may be heated to a much higher temp, than the re*ui 
' „ c<hty alVrl, alkoxy or halo substituents or. pref- alone without decompn 
5SL 1 a secondary or tertiary alkvl group in p-position Vinyl resins Soc Nobel francaise. Ft. <S5,R)9. 
SfrpteShcOH. and R and VJ are H. alkyl or aryl Aug 13. 1935. Condensation products of polyviny lal« 
groups P A portion of the phenol may be replaced by an and aldehydes having a client structure of acetals ore 
£ mv P . amt. of ft dihydrosydiarylsulfone or by 1 or more 8 stabthred by antmidan t^ such as hj droqumone, PJTO- 


monohvdnc phenols and ^"proportion of the dihalo conipd * gaHol and "antioxygcn RR5 _ „ . 

- J -V-. j * ,., 1., Resinous composition suitable for coatings. etc. Caryl 

Slv i to L I du Pont de Nemours &. Co.). U. S. 2,022,- 


may be replaced by a monohalo conipd Among e samp Its, 
resins are prepd. by condensing. In presence of H»0 and 
NaOH, dichlorodieihyl ether and (1) di-(4 hydroxy - 
phenyD-dimethylmexhane (1). with or without the addn 
of di-(4-hydrosyphenyl)-sulfone. (2) dt-(4-hydroxy-3- 
methyl-phenyD-dimethylmethane, (3) di-(4-hydroxy-3,5- 
dichlorophenyD-dimethylmethane, and (4) tf-cresol and 
I, or by condensing I, in presence of HjO and NaOH, j 
with ethylene or arnylene dichioride The resins may be 
used in various compns in conjunction with solvents, 
pigments, fillers, plastictzers, etc , as adhesives, impregnat- 
ing, coating, sizing, glazing or water-proofing agents, 
binders for linoleum plastics, glass substitutes, cements 
and sealing wares, varnishes, etc. 

Synthetic resins. Wilhelm Kraus Austrian 142, S93, 
Sept. 25, 1935 (Cl. 39a) Urea and N»H« are condensed 
with Cl 1,0 in the presence of an acid condensing agent 
The preferred proportions are 1 mol of CH»0 or slightly 
more for each mol of urea, 2 mols of CHiO for each mol 
of N,H«. and less than 0.05 mol of N,H« for each mol 
of urea. NjHi may be taken as tts hydrate or as a silt 
Other reagents which condense with CH,0, e g , thiourea 
or phenol, may be added to the mixt The reaction is 
effected at a raised temp, in the presence or absence of 


Oil, Nov 26 A resinous reaction product is formed from 
a noncelluhwic polyhydne ale such as glycerol and the 
product obtained by heating together an org. poly basic 
acid such as phthalic anhy dnde and a cellulose denv. such 
as cellulose acetate or ethyl or benzyl cellulose. 

Cyanamide resin Palmer \V Griffith (to American 
Cyanarnid Co ) US 2,019,490, Nov. 5 CII,0 i> 
added to an unaltered soln of cyanamide of a pn between 
4 and S and the ppt formed is sepd. and chemically com- 
bined with water to form a product which is suitable for 
molding 

Polyhydrie aJeobol-poijbasie acid resins Ben E. 
Sorenron (to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co). U. S 
2.019,510. Nov 5 See Can 351,817 (C. A 29, 6975 : ) 

Electric insulating compositions Siemens 5. Halshe 
A -G Ger G19.2o3, Sept. 30, 1935 (Cl 21c 2 11) 
Rublier is mixed with a water-msol cellulose denv , e g , 
cellulose laurate, without the aid of a solvent or dispersing 
agent A softening agent, e g . a mineral wax, is included 
m the compn , and is preferably mixed separately with the 
rubber or the cellulose denv The proportion of cellulose 
denv. may be about 40% The compns are particularly 


water or other solvent. Sp. processes are desenbed The s useful for insulating submarine cables. 


products are more easily molded than the known resins 
of the urea-CHiO type 

Synthetic resms Soc. pour l*md chira & B51c Ger 
612,626, Sept. 16. 1935 (Cl. 12a 17 05). Resms insol 
in water are prepd. by heating 1 mol. of urea with 2 mols 
of CHiO. The aq. soln. of the condensation product is 
further heated in the presence of free OH ions with sub- 
stances (except dicyanodiamme) which, with CH-0 or 
its condensation products and free OH ions, form insol. 
resins, till the insol. resins sep. Examples of the sub- 
stances used in the second stage are phenylurea, thiourea, 
PhNHj, urea, biuret, and 0-napbthylamine, all with 
NaOH. 

Synthetic resins Allgememe Elektncitats-Ges Ger 
619,439, Oct. 1, 1935 (Cl 12a. 26 02). See Bnt 3^3,034 
(C. A. 28, 352»). 

Synthetic resins. Elly Poliak (nee Hissberger). Fr 
785,765, Aug. 19, 1935. A soft resin is prepd by heating 
together urea and (CIft)iN« in the presence or not of a 
solvent and, after removal of the liquid, is transformed into 
a hard sol. resin by sepn. of water. 

Synthetic resms from urea (or thiourea) and formalde- 
hyde. I. G. Farbenmd. A.-G. (Karl Eisenmann and Hans 
Scheuermann, inventors). Ger. 618,743, Sept. 10, 1935 
(Cl. 12a. 17.05). Addn. to 5SS.426 (C A, 28, 1560‘). 


Heat-insulating material Insulations (London) Ltd 
Fr 7S4.S02, July 25, 1935 Diatomaceous earth is ground, 
mixed with ground furnace slag and a binder, such as 
CaCOj and a small amt. of NaCl The mass is moistened, 
compressed to the desired shape and heated under steam 
pressure until a chem reaction takes rlace between the 
CaCOf.NaO and slag. Glucose may be ured as a tempo- 
rary binder. 

6 Cables, insulation. Allgememe Elektncitats-Gesell- 
schaft (to The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd.). 
Brit. 432.2S4, July 24, 1935. Cables, condensers and 
other elec. app. are impregnated with a compd. contg. a 
considerable amt. of COj that has been dissolved therein 
under pressure and which escapes to fill any voids formed 
in the impregnated dielec during operation of the app 

Nonconducting coverings for heat Franz Win. Seving, 

7 Abel Bergqvist and Karl E. Olsson Bnt. 432,019, July 
15, 1935 In heat insulation comprising spaced sheets of 
a transparent material having the mech. properties of 
paper, e g , cellulose acetate, the sheets nre impregnated 
with particles of material having a metallic luster, e g., 
metals, alloys, metallic compels. Air bubbles may be 
blovra in the mass during the prepn. of the sheets 

Dielectric matenals. The British Thomson-Houston 
Co. Ltd. Bnt. 433,070, Aug. 8, 1935 Elec, app 
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Ger. 5S8.426 is replaced by a higher ale. contg. more than 
8 C atoms in the mol., e. g., cetyl ale, or mixts of ales, 
obtained by reducing animal or vegetable oils, fats or 
waxes or by oxidizing paraffin wax. The proportion of 
higher ale. must be at least 20%, caled. on the urea-CHtO 
product. The soly. properties of the products vary with 
the proportion of higher ale. The products are useful as 
components of lacquers or, after addn of an acid hardening 
agent, for malting molded articles. Examples and nu- 
merous details are given 

cv R -l i ?^ mt ^ sitlons - Csrbide Chemicals & Carbon Coro. 
. '°4,6S1, July 22, 1935 Vinyl resins resulting from the 

joint polymerization of a vinyl halide with a vinyl ester 
ofan aliphatic acid have added thereto heat stabilizers 
romposed of metals or metal eompds. which form insoi. 
netfo^ T p ftnd ^ sub?t3nres having n moderate redtxang 
petion. Examples are oxides of Sb, Bi, Cu and Hg, sulfite 


comprising a non-cryst. halogenated diphenjl ketone i 
which the mol. proportion of the halogen is at least equal 
to that of the H. Diphenyl ketone, prepd. by causing 
C»H, to react with CCJ ( in presence of AlCh, hydrolyzing 
the product and fractionating, is halogenated in presence 
of Fe or Fe chloride as catalyst to give mixts. of iromenc 
halogenated diphenyl ketones. In Bnt. 433,071, Aug. 8, 
, 1935, the medium comprises a non-cryst. solid or liquid 
halogenated dibenzyl Such products may be prepd. by 
treating chlorobenzene* with ethj lene dtcfciortde in pres- 
ence of AlClj 

Dielectric material suitable for condensers. Raymond 
H. Hobrock (to Western Elec. Co). U. S. 2 (TO 46S 
Nov. 12. Material such as paper is impregnated t^th m 
insulation compn. composing a halogenated naphthalene 
or halog enat ed stearic aad and a substantially amorphous 
oaraffin hydrocarbon material in minor proportion (th? 
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components of the mixt. being sol in the liquid phase but 
msoi m the solid phase). 

Adhesives I G Farbcnmdustne A *G Bnt 432,- 
977. Aug 7, 1935 Addn to 401,200 (C A. 28, 24S1«). 
Low polymerized halogenated polyvinyl chlondes that 
are obtained according to 401,200 by further chlorination 
of polyvinyl chlondes in the presence of soh ents or agents 
promoting the formations of suspensions are used as a 
basis for adhesives, particularly for leather cements In 
an example, a leather cement is obtained by dissolv mg 
low polymerized polyvmi 1 chloride 20 in methylene chlor- 
ide SO parts Cf C A. 29,2262' 

Dry powdered adhesives Henkel & Cie GmbH 
Bnt 432, 4S6, Jul> 15, 1935. This corresponds to Fr. 
706,504 (C A 28, 7445'). 

Testing the adhesive properties of coatings such as 
asphalt, paint or lacquer Geo R Hoover and George E. 
Shafer (to Amencan Rolling Mill Co ) U. S 2.020,891. 
Nov 12 A jet of fluid such as water or other inert liquid 
is projected from a nozzle so as to impinge at the edge of 
an isolated area of the coating material (the coating sup- 
port and nozzle being at an angle of about 45*). App is 
described 

Cements Alfred S. Colling Bnt 432,493, July 55. 
1935. A cement that will stick rubber or fabnc to metal 
consists of Pans white 40, rosin 3, dammar or copal gum 
15, C«H, 15, naphtha 23 and rubber 1 5 parts Whiting 
may be added to make the cement suitable for sticking 
vitreous tiles to plaster cement surfaces 

Wetting and ether agents Soc. pour Find chim A 
Bale Fr 785,475, Aug. 10, 1935 Products having ex- 
cellent capillary properties are made by acj la t mg the NH» 
group or groups of aromatic amines which contain at 
least one hydro xyaltyl or hydroxyalkylaryl sulfoncatnide 
group, estenfied if desired with H-S0«, with aliphatic 
carboxylic acids contg more than 3 C atoms. The OH 
gTcrnp is then estenfied with H,S0 4 if not previously esten- 
fied. Thus, the hydroxymethylaraide of l-mtro-3- 
benzenesulfomc acid is estenfied with HjSO,, reduced to 
the 1-ammo compd. and acylated with oleic acid chlonde 
or launc acid chlonde Other examples are given. 

Wetting and other agents Compagme nationale de 
matures colorantes A manufactures de produits ehimiques 
du nord rfumes itablissements Kuhlmann Fr 785.561, 
Aug 13, 1935 These are prepd from ketones of the 
formula RCOR and RCOR' (R being an aliphatic chain 
of more t han 8, preferably 12-1 S, C atoms, R' being a 
chain of less than 5 C atoms), by halogens uon One or 
more of the halogens may be replaced by a solubjizing 
group or a short chain contg such a group Thus, a ketone 
denied from stcanc acid is dissolved m CC1» and Q is 
passed through the soln. Other examples are gi\ en 
Wetting and washing agents Herbert riesch, Carl 
Flesch and Leonore T Abelmann (trading as Farb- und 
Gerbstoffwerkc Carl Flesch, Jr ) . Bnt 433,206, Aug 7, 
1935 See Fr 767,788 (C A 29,532") 

Wetting, washing and dispersing agents, soaps 
I G Farbemndustne A -G Bnt 433,305, Aug S, 
1935 Oxidation products of non aromatic hydrocarbons 
of high mol wt are dissolved in a H,0-uisol solvent or 
tmxt. of solvents, the soln is treated with an alk. sub- 
stance dissolved in II, O in such amt that the acid portions 
of the oxidation products are neutralized, the aq soap 
soln 15 sepd and the unsapomfiable constituents may then 
be extd from it by means of the same or another H»0- 
insol solvent The soap soln may be evapd. to dryness 
and formed into shaped soaps, soap powder, etc Among 
examples, hard paraffin is oxidized with air by heating 
in the presence of Na and Mn palmitates, the product is 
dissolved in a mm of benzine and ale and stirred with 
warm Na-CO,soln , the soap soln is removed after settling, 
extd with benzine and evapd in a roll drier to form a 
soap powder 

Compositions for use as wetting agents Wm Todd (to 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd ). U. S 2,020,385', 
Nov. 12 A dry mixt readily sol m water is formed of 
* wetting agent such as one of the sulfonated alkylated 
naphthalene series and an alkali metal sulfonate of beo- 


1 rene, aniline or an A’-substituted aniline such ns Na benzyl- 
anil me sulfonate or the like. 

"Assistants" suitable for use as wetting agents m 
the textile and related industries Hans Bcller and Her- 
mann Schuctte (to I G. Farbemnd A -G ). U. S 
2,020,453, Nov. 12. A product from the incomplete 
liquid phase oxidation cf nonaromatic hydrocarbons of 
high-mol wt. such as paraffin cr gas oil from which non- 
oxidizcd hydrocarbon material has been sepd and which 

2 contains at least 15^i of ales and olefins is caused to re- 
act with a sulfonatmg agent. Various examples are given. 

Phosphoric esters Bohme Fettrhemie-Ges m. b H. 
Ger. 619,019, Sept 20, 1935 (Cl. 12a 5 04). Aliphatic 
ales, contg more than 8 C atoms are treated at atm or 
raised temp, with acttylphospbonc acid or a reagent which 
yields it, e g , a mixt of AcCl and HjPO, Phosphoric 
esters of the ales , useful as wBng, emulsifying and 

3 cleansing agmts, are obtained. Examples are given of 
the manuf of esters from stearjl, lauryl and oleyl ales 

Moldable composition Harold S Holt (to E. I du 
Pont de Nemours & Co), tl S 2,022,001, Nov 26 
A thermoplastic, substantially water insensitive CH,0- 
treated casein compn is used together with a poly- 
carboxvlic acid-polyhvdnc ale. condensation product 

Molding powder suitable for mating brushes of elec- 
tric machines Carleton N. Smith and Newcomb K. 

4 Chaney (to National Carbon Co ). U. S 2,020,085, 
Nov. 5 A finely divided conductive material, princi- 
pally C, is used with a minor proportion of a vinyl resin such 
as that formed by the conjoint polymerization of vinyl 
chloride and vinyl acetate, the vmj 1 resin being distributed 
on the surface of the conductive material in extremely fine 
subdivision. 

Urea-formaldehyde molding composition Kenneth N. 
Francisco (to American Cyanamid Co ) U. S 2.020,024, 

5 Nov. 5 A cellulosic filler such as paper pulp is im- 
pregnated with a urea-CHjO condensation product and 
the material is then dried and ground to a powder. Ag 
glomerated into lumps with an aq soln of a urea-CHjO 
condensation product, the lumps are disintegrated into 
relatively dense granules, and the granules are preformed 
under pressure to give a product which can be molded 
under heat and pressure to form strong and uniform prod- 

Moldcd book covers of rubber and other materials 
Arthur G. Kendall (to Mariand & Impey Ltd ). U. S 
2,020^114, Nov. 5. A layer of rubber is used adjacent at 
least one layer of another thermoplastic material such as 
a synthetic resin compn. which is united with and harder 
than the rubber. Various mfg details are described^ _ 

Artificial leather. Horace Johnson Martin Fr. <80,- 
102, Aug 2, 1935 ttaste and crude leather are reduced 

7 to a uniformly colloidal state by mech disintegration in 
the presence of water, e g , in a colloid mill, and the 
resulting product is tanned giving a leather having the 
properties of the natural product but which cun be made 
in anv desired shape or length 

Fabric-coating apparatus for m a ki ng artificial leather 
Atlas Ago cbem Fab A -G (Otto Fprecktlsen. inventor) 
Ger. 619.128, Sept 23, 1935 (Cl S& 7). 

p Condensation products Henkel A Cie GmbH 
Fr 785,486, Aug 10,1935 Products which are emollients, 
artificial resms, etc , and may be used m lacquers, var- 
nishes, etc , are made by causing oxidation products of 
natural resins or resmic acids contg at least 1 COOH 
group to react with org compd s contg at least 1 OH 
group, or their functional den vs capable of reacting, e g , 
glycerol, glycols, BuOH, hexanol, benryl ale . PhOH, 
crowd, epichlorohydnn, ammopropanediol, tnethanolam- 

9 me and their halides and alk-ylene oxides 

Phenol-a mine-aldehyde condensation products Aog 
Nowack A -G , Richard Hessen and Karl A. Scbuch 
Bnt. 433,666, Aug 19, 1935. Condonation products 
are prepd from CH,0, a phenol or homolog thereof and 
an aromatic amine by condensing the CH>0 with I of the 
aromatic components to yield a sol resinous product and 
further condensing this with the other aromatic compd 
and CH|0 or with a preformed sol resinous condensation 
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mmlitct derived from the other aromatic compd. and 1 of on O-contg. catalyst such as benzoyl peroxide, with the 
CHiO the reaction taking place in a liquid or viscous addn , if desired, of dyes, plasticizers, etc., mt«ruptmg 
medium and the condensation being continued until the poly mcnzation when the wixt. has reached sirupy 
formation of layers takes place. Among examples, (1) consistency, just capable of flowing, placing the sirup 
a viscous PbOH-CHiO resol is dissolved in I'hNIIi and between 2 sheets of glass or other polished material, and 
the product condensed with CHjO in the presence ol Na,- allowing the polymerization to proceed slowly at not above 
COi and (2) an acid -condensed PhNH»-CH,0 resin is 50° until solidification is complete 

dissolved in PhOH or cresol and the product condensed Chlorinated polymers of acrylic acid and derivatives 
with CHtO in presence of Nn,CO, or NHi „ for making molded articles, etc Walter Bauer (to R6bra 

Phenol-formaldehyde condensation products Alan & Haas Co ) US 2,021, 7C3, Nov 19. Various ex- 


A. Drummond, Howard II Morgan and Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries Ltd Brit 433,539, Aug 12, 1935 Resins 
are manufd by causing CH,0 to react with a cresol or a 
xylcnol, or a mixt thereof, in the presence of more than 
0 5% of NHi (calrd on the amt of phenol) , the reaction 


amplcs are given of the production of chlorinated denvs. 
from compds such as polymerized acrylic acid methyl 
ester, polyacrylic acid, polymerized methacrylic acid 
ethyl ester, etc , which may be used for the production 
of artificial materials such as lacquers, films, intermediate 


being continued sufficiently long and the proportion of layers for safety glass, articles to be used in electro- 
pheno! to CHiO being sufficient tor the reaction product technology, threads, artificial leathers, oil-cloth, rayon, 
to be permanently fusible and sol in drying oils _ 3 fabrics of various kinds 


Urea-formaldehyde condensation products I G 
Farbenmdustne A -G. Brit 433,536, Aug 12, 1035 
These ore made by subjecting the products obtainable by 
condensation, preferably in the presence of acid condens- 
ing agents, of urea and (or) thiourea and CH t O or its 
polymers, or of methylol rierivs of urea and (or) thiourea 
r alkyl ethers thereof, or of amorphous products of high 


Compositions containing collagen products Wilfred 
Graham Dewsbury and Arnold Davies Tr 785,114, Aug. 
2. 1935 See Dm 431,3f>0 (C A 30, 103‘) 

Sheets and threads from polyvinyl chloride Max 
Hagedom (to Agfa Ansco Corp ) U S 2,020,642, 
Nov. 12 A soln of an aftcr-chlonnated polymerized 
inyl chloride contg a firmly bound quantity of Cl above 


mol. wt. obtainable from the said methylol compds by that corresponding to the formula CHj CHC1 and need- 
splitting o6 11,0, or of mists of said substances, in a mono- 4 lng f or w j ut ion of 1 gm less than 15 cc of a mixt of PhCI 
bydncalc solvent, to condensation in the presence of an ond cpichlorhjdrm mixed in the ratio of 3 1 at 100*, 

aliphatic ale. contg more than 8 C atoms, neutralizing the said mlll keeping the polyvmj Ichloride in soln for at 

reaction mixt , expelling the excess of ale. solvent and kast 5 mm when to 20 - > 1S uscd for ^mg t o 

heating the remaining resinous product until it has become form fdms OT shects or , or lormine threads 

sol in aromatic hydrocarbons The products may be Emulsions II Th Bfihme A -G fr 7R5 00G Tulv 

midVhe'mmil’soft'enin^aeents'or »nth*div mx'ods'to form 31, 1035 Stab,c emulsions of fatty mater mis’ are’ made 
* " l,h °ut the addn of special protective cotloids by mixing 

n ^ S dcctrocquiv amts of 2 different colloidal electrolytes, 

cast articles that harden on heating and are suitable as 
substitutes for glass Among 8 examples, (1) dimcthytol- 
urea is heated with BuOII, TtOH, urea nitrate and the 
mixt. of ales, obtained from the acids of palm kernel oil, 
the reaction hint, is neutralized With Na,P0«, the excess 


having fi 

anion giving nse to an electrostatically neutral compd. 
insol in water and adding to this compd. an excess of one 
of the constitutive elements or any other colloidal electro- 
lyte until the material gives a stable emulsion with water. 
The fatty material is preferably added to one of the con- 

BuOII „ rmSri It, V Vacuum UcidSg-maclmc .id 3**““““* 
the resin „ further kneaded at and (2) a nuM. ol 6 -l“ttol;tts with colloidal S ' T y *7 quaternary 

dimethyloturea and dimethjlolthiourea is heated with N*Jr etrntpds of the aliphatic, aromatic, aliphatic aro- 

BuOII, Eton and oetodeeyi ilc. as m (If and the product 3?'f- ‘rdroarottiattc .tld leter ocyolrc scries, or salts of 

is kneaded wtlh phthalic anhydride and hardened in •'(■yhso- ah') alkyhsothio-urea As electrolytes with col- 

mo | ds loidal anion may be used alkyl esters of strong mineral 

Resinous polymerization products Harold J. Tattered! p0, . yha ? c .acids, c g . dodccyl-, hexadecyl-. octadccenyl- 

and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Brit. 433,540, ? nd octadecy 1-sulfates or thc.r alkali salts, alkali salts of 

Aug 12, 1935 Polymerized acrylic esters or their homo- ? c,ds > "** fa i. ac,ds and ha ' in £ a . basis of 


esters or mixts. thereof by heat, light or other 
means, preferably in the presence of an O-catalyst, if 


with an alkali salt of dodecy 1 sulfate, aury l-pyndintum 

m luc in ocuvc ui uu u-cdiuTH it Liisulfatc is added in amt. such that the paste obtained 

desired with the addn. of plasticizers, dyes or other effect viccosity. The salted water is *cpd. by heating, 

materials, interrupting the polymerization when the mixt. ? nd a h, £ h **T cen *?S e 'T 11 * 1510 ? °. r PO? cbar Ec is obtained 
has the consistency of a thick sirup just capable of pour- frc . sh °,V dn - of lauryl-pyridimum bisulfatc By adding 

mg, placing the sirup between 2 horizontal sheets of glass S, 0 ?''* 1 su,fate on emu,Mon of p cg charge is obtained, 
or other material, preferably polished, of which the upper ^ lber examples are given. 

1 is counterpoised, allowing polymerization to proceed Emulsifying agents, etc Henryk Cohn and Conrad 
slowly at not above 50* or, if necessary, with cooling down 8 Hebert. Er. 785,678, Aug. 16, 1935 Waxes, such as 

to about 5* until solidification is complete, and removing wo °i fat, are sapond at ordinary temp by means of an 

the sheet of polymerized material, advantageously after a * c - soln of KOII contg. petroleum ether. The product 

1st heating the plates with the solid polymer between them. msol. in ale. is sepd. and from the dissolved product is 

samples, ( 1 ) Me methacrylate is heated to not above by means of water an insol. substance, which, on 

SOin the presence of Bz peroxide until the mol. wt. is swelling, absorbs a large amt of water which may be 

3000 by Staudmger's method, cooled to 30°, potymenza- removed again by heating. The product has various 

tion completed at 20-25* between glass plates, the technical uses but is particularly suitable for the prepn. 

sandwich heated to 80-90* and the sheet of polymer emulsions, and for cosmetics ond pharmaceutical prod- 
defached, and (2) the materials and app. of (I) being 9 vcts - 

used, a 1st layer is polymerized without the top sheet of Dispersing agents, etc. Imperial Chemical Industries 
glass, which is applied only after a 2nd layer of partly Ltd. Fr. 785,800, Aug 19, 1935. Products which are 

P °eiT le * lled nia,em ' bas been rowed on top of the 1st. used for emulsifying and dispersing or as auxiliary agents 

bheets made from polymerized substances Imperial in the textile industry are obtained by causing degras to 

Chemical ^Industries Ltd. Fr. 785,506, Aug. 12, 1935. react with ethylene oxide. The reaction is earned out in 


in the form of sheets by polymerizing the ester or esters 
y neat, light or other means, preferably in the presence 


caustic alkali. 

Cleansing compositions. Johann Bertram and Ench 
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Sdueweck. Fr. 785,941, Aug. 22, 1935 See Ger. 616,- 
4 43 (C. A. 29, 7531»). 

Cleanser Rudolf WlUe Ger. 616,885, Aug. 5, 1935 
(Cl. 30k 13) A comps for removing black grease or 
oil, etc., from the bands, etc , consists of leather felt 
pad3 soaked in a mirt. of soap soln and acetone or other 
solvent disable with water. 

Bleaching agents Henkel 4. Qe G m. b It Fr 
785,329, Aug 7, 1935 Bleaching agents contg per- 
compds and salts of pyro- and meta phosphates are 
stabilized m alk medium by adding A1 hydroxide, or 
salts of A1 by which the hydroxide is formed One ex- 
ample contains soap 57, neutral Na pyrophosphate 12, 
Na perborate 12, Isa, CO, 14 and Al hydroxide 5 parts 

Penetratmg liquid suitable for removing dirt, grease 
and rust from metal and lacquered surfaces, etc. Dudley 
K French U. S 2,021,448, Nov, 19 A mixt. of kero- 
sene CO, sulfonated castor oil 20 and sui/onated coconut 
oil neutralized by rosin soap 20% is stabilized by less than 
1% Of ale. and forms an emuls-on when mixed with water. 

Polish Henn J. 5 Cuvillie2 Fr 785,300, Aug. 6, 
1935 The polish contains mineral oil 2 5, turpentine oil 
2 B, ale 1, glycerol 0 11, CaCO, Q 6, shellac 0B and ani- 
mal wax 1 kg 

Polishing composition for use on furniture or automo- 
biles John Pong. TJ S 2,020,125, Nov 3. A polishing 
cotnpn is formed of motor lubricating oil I oz , kerosene 
OB oz , gasoline 0B oz , "ammonia oil" 1 oz , japan var- 
nish dryer l oz , lunuture glue 0B oz , "liquid bronze” 
IB oz., Javel water IB oz , turpentine 0.25 oz , "plain 
white ammonia" 0.23 oz , a "commercial disinfectant" 4 
drops and camphor cfl 7 drops. 

Polishing devices such as wheels or belts comprising 
resilient rubber Frank H. Manchester (to Wiagfoot 
Corp ). H. S 2,021,371, Nov. 19. A body of resilient 
rubber carries a thin outer layer of treated rubber, diS- 
eultly separable and substantially inelastic, haring very 
small fissures and carrying an outer anting of adhesive 
and abrasive material 

Aqueous oa emulsions such as automobile polishes. 
Foster D. SctU and Cyril S Kimball. U S 2,021,027, 
Nov 12 An emulsifier compn suitable for making aq 
emulsions of oils with 1 part of emulsifier to 50 parts of 
od such as a lubricating oil to 200 parts ol the emulsion 
as a whole comprises at least 3 colloidal substances includ- 
ing (a) starch, dextrin, glycogen or flour. (b) gum arabic 
or gum Senegal, gum tragacanth or gum fcaraya and (c) 
a! gm or pectin (the carbohydrate material predominat- 
ing). A metal soap such as Ca or Al e'eate or stearate 
and an tnorg abrasive material such as diatomiceous 
earth may be added to form a polishing compn 

Core* for electric apparatus Hartstoff-Mefall-A -G 
(Hametag). Ger 619,064, Sept 23, 1935 (a 2lg 
31 03) Fowd. ferromagnetic material ol a granule diam 
below 0.2 mm. is miaed with a tinder, e g., a solo 
of borax or resin, and with finely ground asbestos of a 
fi l am ent thickness below 0.001 mm The mixt is then 
compressed in the usual way. 

Cores for electric apparatus Siemens Ic Halske A -G 
Ger 619,065, Sept 23, 1935 (a 21g 31.03) Powd 
ferromagnetic material is compressed into a rigid form 
with the aid of an insulating binder in a proportion below 
that necessary for the required degree of insulation. The 
compressed material is then further insulated by impregna- 
tion w-th an oil or fat m a nonvisconS liquid form. 

Magnets Mitsubishi Denii K K. Yogoro Kato and 
Takes hi Takei Bnt. 432,152. July 22, 1935 In a 
magnet consisting of a magnetized mass of partides of 
oxides of Fe and other metals, disintegration vs prevented 
by an extenor protective covering of by a reinforcement 
embedded in the material or by both these means The 
material may be oxides of Fe and Ni or Co and has aa 
external cover of gauze, sheet metal, enamel or lacquer or, 
alternatively or a adds , reinforcing bars of Ni, porcelain 
or earthenware, embedded therein 

Spark plug With an Ionizing catalytic element Charles 
Michel. U- S 2,022,140, Nov. 26 The bottom end of a 
rvotral electrode Is surrounded by a grounded body and 


1 is covered with a layer of radioactive substance of ionizing 
catalytic character incorporated in a porous enamel of 
high m. p. 

Envelopes or container* for chemical heating composi- 
tions Karel Gutwirth. Brit. 431,255, Ju]y 3, 1935 

Optical polarizers Edwin H. Land. Bnt. 433,455, 
Aug 15, 1935 A polarizing body comprises a set sus- 
pending medium having a multiplicity of dispersed par- 
j, tides of an morg. polarizing penodide embedded therein 
with their potanzmg axes oriented into substantial paral- 
lelism. The prepn. of the suspending medium, which is 
preferably a cellulose compd , the incorporation of the 
polarizing particles therein, and the orientation of the 
particles are eflected as described in Bnt. 412,179 (C. A. 
29, 1907'). Purpureocobal tchlonde sulfate periodide is 
preferably used. 

Laminated material suitable for container cap facings 

3 George Goebel (to Crown Cork & Seal Co ). V. S 2,020,- 
776, Nov. 12 A cap shell contains a cushion liner such as 
cork and a factng comprising a backing such as adhesive 
united to the liner and carrying a coating of sprayed metal 
such as Al, Zn, Ni or Cu. 

Laminated composition gaskets suitable for engine 
manifolds, etc John H Victor, Wm. A Heinze and 
Joseph B Victor (to Victor Mfg & Gasket Co ). U. S 

4 2,021,571, Nov. 19. Layers of preliminary oil-treated 
and baked packing material and other layers of untreated 
material, of various thicknesses, are built tip, with an 
adhesive such as a phenol resin, to a desired thickness, 
with use of heat and pressure, the exterior surfaces of the 
material having indentations In which a graphite compn 
is placed 

Composite gasket sheets Claude B Bailey (to Mc- 
Cord Radiator & Mfg. Co ). U. S 2,019,474. Nov. 5 
* Various details of app and operation are described for the 
mam if. of sheets with outer layers of discrete partides 
such as those of asbestos and an insert layer of sheet 
metal such aa sheet steel 

Laminated sheet material suitable for decorative 
purposes Eenjamio Asnes (to Dennison Mfg Co). 
IT. S 2,020,928, Nov. 12 Sheets of material such nj 
paper, doth or regenerated cellulose are adhesively united, 

6 one sheet being more wavy than the other so that when the 
material is stretched crosswise of the waves the other sheet 
will tear along lines extending transversely to the direction 
of stretching 

Decorative material suitable for use on table tops, etc 
Amerigo F. Capno (to Celluloid Corp-)- 9. S 2,019,951, 
Nov. 5. A relatively thm metal foil such as Al foil has 
a design embossed on it and is united, by an adhesive, to 
a transparent facing sheet of a thermoplastic material 

7 contg a cellulose denv. such as cellulose acetate or nitrate 
and to a tacking shttt of a thermoplastic denv. of cellulose 
such as celluloid. 

Plywood, etc Karl Vierbng, Matthias Sch m i h ing and 
Hugo Klingenberg (to I. G. Farb en i c d. A.-G). U. S. 
2,019,834, Nov. 5. There is applied to the surfaces to be 
joined a sola, of a water-sol. condensation product of a 
urea and CH,0 to which an acid-reacting agent or acid- 
e forming agent inert to CH,0 has been added shortly before 
use of the toln , and the surfaces axe united by heat and 
pressure. 

M 01 mireproofing thin, flexible transparent cellulose 
acetate sheeting adapted for wrapping purpose* Norman 
F Beachand JamesG. McNally (to Eastman Kodak Co)- 
U. S. 2,019,648, Nov. 5. The material is first treated 
with an adhesive layer comprising a gum such as ester 
gum and cm the gum layer there is superimposed a layer 
9 mainly formed of wax such as paraffin or cacdelilla wax. 
An arrangement of app. is described. 

Mineral fiber horn clay and lime stone . I saiah B. Engle. 
U. S 2.020,403, Nov. 12 A mixt of clay and waste 
limestone is formed into briquets or the like which are 
subsequently fused to produce a molten stream of material, 
and a stream such as one of steam is directed against this 
molten stream to produce a fibrous product. App is 
described. 
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Asmara tsa Ur mairfn? artificial pumice from *!a?. 

WilSnE ewv*. Fr.T’T.TJB.As* I9.1*»"3 

D-cofanzin? nnsersl misuse** *cch as fine wed, clay 
or Uttte Fredcrxk W. Es-S-i (*n Vrr--a Smel'm? 
Cfl ) U. S 2,fj20,ir>, Nov. 3. The tn.—ral carter u 
rrta'ed m water eon**, an acd to reduce the pn ct the 
re-f'J't-? tr tt. to 3.J5 or le't ard this jr rt- a then r-zed 
with a ero-rf via. of Zn hypon.l£te c r tie like inch at one 
which has hcen pr-pd by treat!-? Zn dust with SO. n 
the proetrr rf wi'er 

Disintegrate? Aatonaceccs earth G*.y C Pierce Oo 
Flla L Pierce) U S 2,021,376, Nov 10 A fa’* of 
pan des ef the cater .al ef ziveo size is rr,f prfted by a 
pr« , *i*' , s le"j than required for rfi'i-tr?rs* on of t**e par 
tides, and a if'rtT'Z fr/rrr it then arrf ed to the rof parted 
r-a’i to «*-enr the partjrlrt r-'O ps-t.clri r f nearer «ize 
App. n de«cri v ed 

D»ntal impr'S'ien material Lfl’re-u-rF flimwm f»n 
OrtrwW Product* Crrp ) IT S 2/i21/ l 7o. Nov 12 
4*i e— u'u'Vd if ptf'irn ruirenal w frrfed from in- 
f'fd cuts ii eh as r*” n eil, prr3arak c — , tr^tharol- 
a-i-e, ars'-azar, royal run, water ard wases or the hie 
t' S 2,021/) 0 r*Litt t to an rrrre«"ion material eort? 
d.-’fn* uteri re'il ent vulcarized rubber CJai-rr't tr?*fj*er 
with other ir-red-erts such at water, azar-agar, glycrr'l, 
a rubber t/itrer win , K. c O«, menthol and oil of wrr 
?-e«j. 

Thrrmoplastie compo'it-ens Wi-?foot Orp Fr 
“li'/Al, Au? 14, 193' A toil -z vln of rubier in an 
or? vlve-t tt treated with an amphoteric fetal hal de, 
e g , SnCU, TeO», CrCJj or A1C1<, and the product n 
poi—ed fto a lor?- ant of water com? a reduno? a?— t, 
e ? , hydrnqM-ore, ;,'a = or Na-^O, The v,I***nt it 
removed by it earn ditto a-d a thrrrrrplastlr co-tVr.*a- 
um pro’ll rt rt rubber ii obtaj-ed. 

Thermoplastic compositions suitable far maids? dental 
impressions, etc- Lai r-rre F Hanunn (to Ora— .old 
Frodrrts C/rp ). U 5, 2.020,311. Nov 12 A re*m w 
Cured with glycerol at a tef p of 200-720*, the temp of 
the tr.izt. « lowered to about l'/i* ard ther» is then in- 
corporated with it a eubitartially water-mwl. vwp «urh 
at AI or 7n itearat- ard a trietiarrlaf ire wap Vanotti 
jnodificatjoiM are de-mbed. 

Ccatinj-coirpoiitlcnj Oekar Sehober fto Meta!I?*v!l- 
vhaftA-C) Ent 433,101, Au?. g, 1033 Addn to 
400,331 ( C. A 23, f 32?') . A form of the liquid contin?- 
enf ,-n riair-ed »r. 4-'0,334 contain a 23-45 0^ of an AJ-Si 
p.znert eon'?. V03% 5,, m such Crr iUre of dnvng 
ihat it pav-m throuzh a neve of 10 ffft feahen per v\ 
cm , together with 2 >70% of I or more bi.ndin? media 
or vehirln Up to 10 r r of rfduenc* and up to .?'% of 
inert mireral film nny h^ added. Drum may fee added. 
The addn of air , BaOH, heralme rr Phh.Tr, prevent* 
thicker m? 

Coatin? -conpoiitious IIubert-Lanfyrt ard Fdmond 
Hubert. Fr. 784,732, July 23, 1333 Conti-?- ard bi-din?- 
corr-prr a-e fade by rwir? a r-nteral or arti r rial wral- 
i'on of rur r-er or like ve?*table milk-i with powd f afenal 
to vary the vrro-ity rf tl-r r-ixt , dye*, an wnuhifyjrr 
a?ent and a vuleanirer The itart of the vulcanisation may 
be obtained hy the addn of a certain amt. of FiO-, e g , 
in tre form of rne •ard 

Coated fabricn Wn, II Wale. Ent. 4.33,207, Au? H, 
19 / Fahnc n reinforced by contir? with a p la-tic ce- 
ment comree-ed of ulicafen of J»'a, Fe/)„ vnp, vda 
carnanU wax and pin arabic. The coated fabric may 
te tiled an a fll.n? between the ir wte and Mtmle of boot* 
and iboes, «tc 

„ P r pi'ctlcn screen. David E. Knapp. U S 

f/- a 8 .' ’ -'T- 12 T ,° Police an uneven I i?h t -reflect - 
irz a-d dirtributi-? »t.rface, a h?ht-ertored pnnvn? coat in? 
11 fPf'icd to a sheet of fabric, the *h, et fa emboivd, the 
enure suffice w coated with a lu'troei coat in? cor-nmin? 
«?7h' 1 ;r.v a! * u # h a ' AI , fla!c 7 1 'Zht-reRectir? particles 
cf r-lca arrf tI-1 * ratvrf portions of the em- 
*« ^ *f»> ««n wet « as to leave 

me repre*'ed ponions coated with the lustrous 


1 and the meed portions cf con trains? appearance beneath 
a transparent ?ia2e on the wped *u'face. 

Not-3 flammable c oafcsn for sl.dm?-c!asp fastener 
parts Geo H C. Corner a-d Lurbtrm? Fasteners Ltd. 
Br.t. 432/54.7, J-ly 21, Vj^Z The pats, r-ade o? san- 
nefaE>- material, e ? , crih ’oid, are rendered nor-nSam- 
mable ty apply r? ath-.fUmrfa nr— i-damma 1 'e material 
that evolves cot-bt-stjsn- , trpprf , T-? ra'os when hea’ed, 
e ? , a chlorinated rubber cnmpn n rpray-d thereon, 
the stns7-r tapes he--? protected by m a*ks If r-ees*.iry, 
a boedm? coatn?, e z , a f-latm or synthetic rmin sola , 
« appl ed prevjiu'ly 

FhctecPn? cr.nT.ngs inch as auto ran bile finishes derm? 
ihippm?, fcaadUn? or stir a?-, etc Lloyd Cop^mai 
ito Co^e— 'an LaJvraror'M Cr> / L S 2,020,2.", Nov. 
Various details are described relaun? to the cv of a pro- 
tective cratirr frraed of paper and rubber d-po-i'ed from 
j an aq dispersion, wh-ch serves to protect the permanent 
cnati-? and is readjy rem/ra'Ie when drured U h 
ZSGhSTf Fee Em 420,2.70 'C A 29,312?‘; 

Metal-coated articles F I ?u Font dr Netrours gg 
Co E-it 433,21?, An? 12,1237 Ease materals of a 
>-eI!-!o*ic na'l-'e ar- Treated with a permanently-settm? 
adfce-ive cn— pn , to wh rh, when partially dried but st.ll 
in a tacky stare, a me'al pr.wde-, the individual particles 
of wfc^h have I zht-re^ect— ? faces, is appl-ed, sajd faces 
4 hem? then oriented b 7 burn .'hi“? with brush rol^ wiide 
the adhesive is sti T l tr completely drj*d The adhesive 
n finally hardrred by bakir? 

Ornamentaton compnim? pyroxylin and metal orna- 
ment* Moms H Wa?smn L b 2/I20JX/7, Nov L 
An article such as a lady's ha-d ba? is provided with a 
pyroxylin coau-? on which metal initials or omairents 
are secu-ed by a celluloid backir? a-d use of a w.lvent 
s such as EuOAr and EuOH. 

Omamentln?plait«redcrwhitewasfced surfaces Xaser 
Meier. Cer M9,37h, Sept 2S, 1633 (Cl. ~lb 6). Use 
is made of a p> prepd in a r-ediom cor-pn m? a decoc- 
tion of Iceland moss, an—al ?!-e and a small proportion 
of zlycerut. A de*i?n is painted on paper with tins paint, 
ard the r«'t paper ts then appl^d to the surface sr.th the 
aid cf a rubber roll 

PrctectiTe foil. WolT fie Co. Kcr-mandit-Osell- 
6 sohaft anf AJctien, Har.s L Schulz and Jut.cs Appel (to 
Transparent Paper Ltd ). Ent. 42.3,011, An?. 7, 1933, 
A protective foil for application to cards, pictures, maps, 
etc., com prises a foil of cellulose hydrate havir? a coatm? 
that fceccires ptarnc and adhmive when warm and which 
is composed of a cellulose derrv. of low vuco-ity and a 
resin that retains the same in tala m the warm, with err 
snthout plasticizers The coatir? layer should contain 
j cellulose denv. 30-dG, natural or syr tkrtic resus 
and 13-fi0% cf plasticizer referred to the dry products. 
If the resm is a solvent for the cellulo-e denv. in the liquid 
condition, the plasticizer may be omitted. The foil may 
be waterproofed with a lacquer coatm? prior to the appli- 
cation of the adhesive layer. 

Paper impervious to moisture and grease. Edmond H. 
Euey (to Atlas Powder Co.). L*. S 2//21.172, Nov. 19. 
Flexible piper ihrets are created with an otl-sof. ennderra- 
* Cion product of the PhOH-CIIjO type in soln in a dryin? 
oil *uch as lm-eed od and ca»ein. 

Ultramarine blue. Ilenry Donnf (to Standard Ultra- 
marine Co J. U. S 2/120//’.'), Hov. 12. An ultramarine 
?el for laundry purposes capable of revert ir? to liquid form 
upon a?itation comprises a rrizt. of finely divided ultra- 
marine blue particles with nonoetfcanolanine, diethanol- 
amine or triethanolamine ard water, fom: n g s cornet tin? 
cotnpn. readily dispersed in water. App. is described. 

Gramophone records Abraham van Paap, Henrij 
van P-aap, Rnzalie van Raap-Maykels (reprt*entatives of 
Salomon van Paap, deceased). Pnt. 4.32,7&3, Au?. 1 
1933. Defective or obsolete sound-record disks are re- 
conditidued by coatm? then with a thermoplastic sound - 
record cotnpn. havm? a basis of a polyvinyl corrpd , e. ? 
a polyvinyl ester such as polyvinyl acetate, and tnrrei/- 
taceously or subsequently subj-ctic? them to pres-ure 
between matrices. Intermediate fceat-ir-uilatm? layers of 
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paper, fabric, wood, etc., may be interposed between the 1 
disk and the coating 

Sealing compositions for containers Crosse 8: Black- 
well Ltd , Wm Clayton and Robert I. Johnson. Bnt. 
432,571, July 30, 1935 The conipns comprise an alkali 
silicate, alk earth silicate or erg silicate in soln or dis- 
persion in an aq system, 1 or more turgescent materials 
of colloidal character, e g , starches, Sours, proteins, 
hydrophilic colloids, H,Q-sol cellulose denvs. or aq sus- j 
pensions of H|0-msol cellulose denvs , and an org 
hygroscopic substance, e g , glycol, glycerol or dielhylene- 
glycol Natural or synthetic resins and fillers, e g , 
kaolin or diatomaeeous earth, may be added 
Stencils Sydney G Pipe Bnt. 432,358, July 25, 
1935 A sheet for use in the manuf of stencils for screen 
stencil pnnting composes a sheet of transparent paper 
coated with cellulose acetate (1). A sheet of oiled or wared 
paper is coated with I and, optionally, with an outer coat- 3 
mg of adhesiv e, e g , shellac, the stened is cut in the coat- 
ing and the necessary parts are removed, the sheet is 
applied to a silk screen with the aid of heat or a solvent and 
the paper backing is removed to leave parts of the screen 
blocked out by I. 

Isinglass Charles F. Carpenter and Mom son. Car- 
penter & Co Ltd Bnt 432,159, July 22. 1935. In the 
production of isinglass finings by dissolving isinglass in 
H,0, the material is subjected to a steady agitation as 4 
the soln proceeds The tsinglasa may be so treated for 
about 12 hrs after standing in acidulated HiO about 3 
hrs The soln is then filtered App is described 

Photomechanical printing processes Bekk & Kaulen 
chem Fab G m. b H. Ger. 017,749, Aug 24, 1935 
(a 57d 2 03). Addn to 005,293 (C. A. 29, 1183>). 
The alk. shellac soln. used in the process of Ger. 605,290 
is prepd. with the aid of an aq soln of an alk compd. of 5 
Li, e. t , LiOIl or Li.CO, Cf. C. A . 30, 196'. 

Flexible planographic printing element ("offset blankets 
or plates”) Benjamin L Sites (to Miehle Panting Press 
and Mfg Co). U S 2,020,479, Nov. 12 A backing of 
paper is united with a sheet of fabnc on which is cemented 
a top sheet of rubber 

Etching sohd areas on Intaglio printing cylinders. 
Irving Gurwick (to Shellmar Products Co ). U. S 2,021,- 
687, Nov. 19. An etching fluid is applied through a pre- 6 
limmanly screened carbon tissue or resist, and a desired 
deep etch is obtained without breaking down or under- 
cutting the screen by placing solid CO, m an etching bath 
to reduce its temp to below 5*, first applying to the resist 
an etching fluid of normal tetnp adapted to penetrate the 
thin areas of the resist and then continuing the etching 
with the chilled etching fluid 
Transferring designs, etc Bakelite Corp Bnt. 432,- , 
508, July 29, 1935 Compd parer sheet material, etc., 
for use in the manul ol panels, table tops, etc , is coated 
with 2 compn requiring baking by applying the compn. 
in liquid form to a metallic surface, baking, transferring 
the baked film to the material and fixing it thereto by an 
interposed bonding-sheet impregnated with adhesive. 

In an example, a synthetic resin lacquer (prepd by causing 
glycerol to react with 2 parts of phthalic anhydride with 
the application of beat till 200-10° is reached, when the a 
reaction is arrested by adding a solvent, e g , diethyl 
oxalate, and dilg with Me, CO) is applied to a Cf-plated 
metal sheet or to A1 foil, dried and baked Designs may 
be printed on the film before baking and may be covered 
by an enamel coating, or the metal sheet may be etched 
so that a relief or intaglio design is formed on the film; 
an ornamental film may be formed also by applying dif- 
ferently-colored compns , superposed or side-by-side. 
The coated metal sheet is placed on top of material con- 9 
listing of a no of paper sheets impregnated with syn- 
thetic resin, a paper sheet impregnated with rubber or 
an alkyd resin being interposed, and heat and pressure 
are applied, the metal sheet being finally removed. Dyes 
and pigments may be added to tbe lacquer. 


Composition for blocks or surfaces of brakes James 

N. Longley (to Ferodo Ltd ). U. S. 2,020,791, Nov 12 
A synthetic resin binder in finely divided form is mixed 
with 5-7 times its volume of a nonmetalhc morg and 
inert finely divided water -insol filler suchas "rottenstone” 
having an av particle size not less than that of diatomace- 
ous earth, and the raixt. is consolidated by beating to 
above 138° and subjecting to a pressure of 4 to 5 tons per 
sq in Asbestos fiber, etc , also may be used 

Apparatus for testing the hardness, etc , of brake lining 
Wm. S James (to Benda Aviation Corp ). U. S 2,022,- 
(MO, Nov 23 Various structural, meeb and operative 

Brake operating liquid. Fraoklm P Frey (to Johnson 
Oil Refining Co ) U. S 2,020,543, Nov. 12. Castor oil 
40 and EtOAc 60% are used together. 

Uniting pieces of leather stock as in shoe manufacture 
Max W. Tetlow (to United Shoe Machinery Corp). 
U S 2,019,5S5, Nov. 5 Pieces of stock are stitched to- 
gether with thread composed at least in part of sol fibers 
(such as those of cellulose acetate) the materia! of which 
when dissolved is adhesive in character, and the thread 
is treated with a solvent which cements the stitches in 

Stiffened shoe npper xnatenal Charles E. Reynolds 
(to Cam badge Rubber Co ). U. S. 2,021,870. Nov. 19. 
Mateaal such as canvas, twill or duck is impregnated 
with a starchy sizing agent which adheres firmly to the 
fibers of the material and is rendered stiff and stable but 
somewhat flexible, and, after squeezing out the surplus, 
the matenal is further treated with an aq dispersion of a 
waterproofing agent such as "Vultex'' and is dned, using 
sufficient waterproofing constituents to protect both the 
fiber of the goods and the stiffening agent. 

Preserving animal and vegetable substances. Johni 
Bleeck Fr. 785,524, Aug 12, 1935. An aq soln. of 
NaiSO« and NaF (neutral or acid) contg. a suspension of 
kaolin is used. Na,Sir, may also be present. An example 
contains in water Na,SO, 80-85, NaF 2-5, Na,SiF 

O. 25-2 and kaolin 12-17%. 

Dispersions such as those of Insecticides or pigments 
Wm. S Calcott and Ira Williams (to E I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co). U. S 2,021,143, Nov. 19. Mateaal 
to be dispersed, such as S (or vaaous other named ma- 
terials) and a dispersing medium, in liquid condition, 
such as water and glycerol or NH< caseinate, are passed 
through a tube at a velocity greater than the cat velocity 
and in unobstructed flow Various operative details are 
given. 

Fly killer I. G. Farbenmd A -G (Kaspar Pfaff and 
Michael Erleubach, inventors) Ger. OIO.kO, Aug 5, 
1935 (a 451. 3 01). Hies arc destrojed by spraying 
closed rooms with a soln. or emulsion of aromatic hydroxy- 
carboxylic acids estenfied or etherified in both the COOH 
and Oil groups Other insecticides may be present In 
an example, a spray of the methyl ester of 1-phenoxy- 
benzoie acid, soft soap and the oleic acid ester of Na 
hydroxyethanesulfomc acid emulsified in water is used. 
Other examples are given 

Sterilizing liquids Jesds Catti6n Fr, 784,959, July 
30, 1935. Metals such as Ag or Au are deposited in col- 
loidal form on pulverulent inert matenal such as clay, 
infusorial earth, AljO, or MgO and this is used for steriliz- 
ing wines, beer, milk, etc 

Fireproofing agents GQnther Schwedler and Hans 
Schweitzer. Bnt 432,819, Aug 2. 1935 See Fr 774,- 
664 (C. A 29, 2268’)- 

Fire extinguishers ttablissements Bouillon Frires 
Fr 785,180. Aug 3, 1935 Powders which are bad con- 
ductors of electricity, such as NaHCO,, talc, CaCO,, 
MgCOt, etc , are mixed with substances which under the 
action of heat form a resistant insulating layer on the 
article on which the powders are spnnkled, e g , Alr- 
(SO,),. Na»SO,, NaHSO. and Na tetraborate 
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EDWARiJ BARTOW 

(C. A . 28, 3337*) can be used to det. the Pit after passing 
COj-satd. air through the water. E. E. Jukkoto. 


Water Investigations- Uniform methods and standard!- 

E 5 Ltak. 21 D»l'l";i«™. _ The” corrosive tfitzi of ground rnter oa concrefe 

No 7 Hl-20035): K-or.ce - '•‘““T “■ gST 

D Russian water-supply sysfeml. V.Lft-JB. S*5?S£ W ~S f ffS£iSf‘ 

Ozone solves color, odor and taste problem in Hobart 


Mineral water of the springs in Bad Deutsch-Altenburg 
T Gang! and R- Poscga. If 'ten. thn Wothschr 43, 
1 157-60(1935) —The content of electrolytes and gases is 
given 3 Dill 

Thermal springs at Aix-les-Bains Georges Schneider 
. miner 8 , 5-64(1935) —The sulfur spring, in 1927, 


(Ind ) plant. Theodore O. F rrkmhoff. Am. City 50, 
No. 11, 47-8(1935) — Ozonization of HjO after filtration 
removes vegetable taste and odor and reduces color index 
from 25 to approx 2. Germicidal action is appreciable, 
i reduction in Es colt per ml on 37® agar from 1000.C 


flowed about 12 1 11,0 per sec at 40° of the following 3 raw II, O (8 after filtration) to zero after ozonization being 

compn . Ca 111, Mg 22, K 2, Na 28 2, SO, 167 7 nnd ' n '* K " “ " 

C123 8mg perl The alum spring flowed about 29 1 per 
sec. at 43°. The solids contained Ca 07, Mg 14 9, K 0, 

Na 28 4, SO, 131 9 and Cl 1C 6 mg. per 1. II. E. M. 

Supplying pure water for beverage manufacture. E S 
Statelcr. Food Ind. 7, 535-0(1935). — The ground water 
is softened by zeolite treatment, mineralized, adjusted for 


obtained Ozone is prepd by applying a potential of 
18,720-20,800 v to a stream of dry air, approx. 1000 
gals. 11,0 is ozonized per kw -hr Expts with other 
methods for taste, odor and color removal showed ozoniza- 
tion to be the most effective G II. Young 

Permanent chlorine standards Francis E. Daniels. 
I’uMie HVrij 66, No 11,20(1935), cf C A 29,1546*.— 
Direction* are given lor prepg K,Cr,Or-CuSO< standards 


>r value, filtered, treated with O, to destroy bacteria, rc- Dir „ 

ngerated to 33°T and treated with ultraviolet irradta- 4 for use in field testing sets ( Vr2-in depths in comparator 


tion for a final sterilization C R Tellers 

The occurrence of iron in the water of the northeast 
Pacific Ocean Thomas G Thompson and Raymond \V 
Bremner. J consttl intern, exploration mer. 10, 39-47 
(1935); cf. C. A. 30, 407*. — The inland waters of 
the San Juan Archipelago averaged 0 00053 mg atoms 
total iron per kg. of unfiltcrcd sea water during the spring 


tubes). In checking the standards the o-tohdme i 
added to the diln 11,0 before adding tbe measured amts, 
of carefully titrated Cl, soln , only in this way could 
consistently accurate checks be obtained Necessary 
tables lor diln arc included G H. Young 

Improved standards for the residual chlorine tests. 
.. D. Scott _ Water Works and Sewerage 82, 399-400 


and summer and 0 00147 mg. atoms per kg. during the 5 (1935); cf. C. A. 29, 2C34* — Use of buffered chromate- 
fall and winter Sol iron (filtered water) averaged •* — -* — '*■ 

0 00026 mg. atoms per kg for the spring and summer and 
0 00075 mg. atoms for the fall and winter. Most of the 
iron contributed by the rivers to the sea is in the suspended 
form. The sol and total iron content of the water over 
the continental shelf in the Gulf of Alaska is similar to that 
of the previous water. The sol iron content of the ocean 
varied but little vertically and was about half that in the 
coastal waters dunng the spring and summer. The total 6 the KH,PO,-NaOH buffer (£>„ 6 5) are detailed together 


l content of the open ocean was about 0.00035 mg 
atoms per kg. m the water layer near the surface. Max. 
values of about 0 0007 mg. atoms iron were found at 800 
to 1000 m. which is the zone of very low O values. Be- 
low 1000 m. the total iron content decreased but slightly. 

Rex J. Robinson 

Step-photometric determination of silicic acid and the 
application of the method to the examination of water and 
mineral water. R. Stroheckcr, R. Vaubel and K. Brcit- 7 
wieser. Z. anal. Chem. 103, 1-12(1935). — Most natural 
waters contain 5-50 mg. ol dissolved SiO, per I. probably 
present in a state of mol. dispersion and, according to 
Fresemus (C. A. 26, 541; 28, 5557*) the dissolved SiO, 
has a therapeutic action. A sihcomolybdic acid suitable 
for analysis can be obtained by adding 0.2 cc. of 50% 

H«SO< by vol and 2 cc. of 10% Nil, molybdate soln. to ... 

50 cc. of the water. The most suitable filter for the step- g $1,000,000 water -softening plant. Robert W. Wolfen 

photometric measurement is the violet filter S 43. The * ’ — * — 

Lambert -Beer law holds ngidly for the yellow color meas- 
urement only up to about 10 mg. StO, per 1. From then 
on there is a slow but perceptible decrease in the extinc- 
tion power. The K,CrO, and picric acids soln. used for 
measuring the color of sihcomolybdic acid show the same 
phenomena at almost tbe same color value and conse- 
quently their suitability for colorimetric comparisons can 


dichromate standards rather than the conventional di- 
chromate-CuSO, mists, is recommended on the basis of 
greater flexibility; color matching is exact regardless of 
whether viewed through the length or breadth of tubes over 
the broad range of 0 01-3 0 p. p. tn Cl, Buffering is 
necessary to prevent changes tn color of standard solos., 
a pn of GB-G.7 being required for max. stability. Direc- 
tions for prepn. of the chromatc-dichromate soln., and 
the Klf,PO,-NaOII buffer (f>H 6 5) are detailed together 
with the necessary table of dilns for a Cl, range from 0.01 
to 3.0 p. p. m. Standards thus prepd will stand as much 
as 6 weeks' direct exposure to sunlight without fading. 

G. H. Young 

The development of the ammonia chlorine treatment 
for water disinfection. Paul D. Ilaney. Kansas Water 
Sewage U’orih Assoc. 4, 76-82(1934-5). — A review, with 9 
references. M. G Moore 

Plant tests for residual chemicals resulting from water 
treatment. Selma Gottlieb Kallis. Kansas Water Sew- 
age Worts Assoc. 4, 90-2(1934-5) . — The various methods 
for the detn. of residual Cl, pa hardness, Cu, Fe, alky, and 
A1 arc discussed. W. A. Moore 

Standardization work in the field of water softening 
Splittgerber. Chem. Fabrtk 193S, 421-7. — Proposed 
analytical methods and reagents. J. H. Moore 


den Water lt'orii Eng. 88, 1233^9(1935) — The raw 
water at the Hamilton, Ohio plant is first aerated, then 
softened by the lime, alum, and soda ash treatment. Pro- 
vision is also made for the use of chloramine or Cl if neces- 
sary. W. A. Moore 

Madisonville (Ky.) new filter plant. Hall Arnold 
Public Works 66, No. 11, 11-12(1935). G. H. Y. 

A well filter of ball-shaped stoneware. F. Hoscmann. 


M„ baS ?, pon t,le , step Photometer. With respect to the 9 Deut Wasserv. No. 3, 58-9(1935) , Wasser’u. Abwasser 
r C ^ dUt,0n prod f l of l l! e s ‘hcomolybdic acid complex, 33, 240-1 .—The wall of the well is bull t of a double la ver 


. . «.,d complex, 

the color is more intense than should be the case for dil. 
solns. Data are given to show the accuracy of the meas- 
urements as compared with the much more tedious gravi- 
metric detn. of SiO, tV. T. H. 

.The determination of the CO, pressure of natural water 
Aino Pekkannen Juomrn Kemtslxlehti 8B, 34(1935)(m 
irtrman) — A preliminary report. The method of Kauko 


- double layer 

of balls of masonry cemented at points of contact. The 
advantage of greater porosity is claimed. F. P. G. 

The use of activated carbon at Garden City. A. II 
Rogers. Sewage Works J. 7, 691-5(1935). E. H. 

Pure water and sewage. Experiences with sprinkling 
systems. Gusovius. Berliner Borsen Ztr. No 317 
15(1935) ; IVasser u. Abwasser 33, 270-1.— Results of the 
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use of purified effluent for crop fertilization are discussed. 1 
Care in application is essential and moderate increases jn 
crop yields result F P. Griffiths 

Primary elements for sewage and water-works meters 
L D Cariyon Water Works and Sewerage 82, 375-8 
(1035) — Discussion of the fundamental principles, appli- 
cations and relative merits of the (1) Venturi tube, (2) 
Sow nozzle and (3) orifice, as applied to the measurement 
of sewage, sludge, water and air G If Young _ 

Water supply and sewage disposal at Singapore, Straits 
Settlements Isadore W Mendelsohn Hater Works 
and Sewerage 82, 371-4(1935) G H. Young 

A day at a sewage treatment plant Frank W. Mc- 
Cann .Sen-age Works J. 7, 694-5(1935) £ H 

Experiences at Newark sewage-treatment plant 
Thomas J Smith ^eu’oge H'erir J. 7, 684-91(1935), 

Cf C. A 29, 7539* E Huru.it i 

Economic operation and power development at the 3 
Springfield, 111 sewage-treatment plant W. B 
Walraven Kansas Wafer .Sewage Works Assoc 4, 134- 
41(1934-5) W A Moore 

Disposal of sewage from the South Essex Sewerage 
District, Salem, Massachusetts. Edward Wright Sew- 
age H’orii J. 7, CG3-72{1935) E Hurwitz 

Construction of a sewage treatment plant under relief 
program Robert C Wheeler. Sewage Works J. 7, 
706-12(1935) E. Hurwitz 4 

Sewage and waste water disposal m the Kiers (Ger- 
many) area Schmitz -Lenders Zentr. TI\ B cuvette. No. 
22,422-31(1935), Master v Atmasser 33 , 264-5 

F F. Griffiths 

The Stuttgart sewage-disposal system Maler and 
Sohler Dent. TFoueriu No 7, 143-7(1935); Waster 
u Abwasser 33, 275-6 — Details are given F P G 
The present knowledge of sewage disposal P Lang- 5 
bein Der Bautngenieur No 13-14, 147-53(1935), 
Wasser u Abwasser 33, 2G0-2, cf. C A. 29, 5209' —A 
review. F. P Griffiths 

Successful sewage-plant operation. Ralph E. Fuhr- 
man Kansas Water Sewage Works Assoc 4, 119-21 
(1934-5), cf C. A 28, 6S93 r —The value of the lab m 
the operation of a sewage plant is stressed W A M 
The patent situation m sewage treatment Paul Han- . 
sen Public Works 66, No 11, 13-14, No 12, 49-50, 
Water Works and Sewerage 82, 425-6(1935). G II. Y. 

The use of chemicals In the treatment of sewage 
F. M. \eatch /fouler W'aler Sewage 11 orks Assoc 4, 
122 7(1934-5). — Twelve recently advanced methods 
for the chem coagulation of sewage are discussed. The 
Scott -Darcy process for the prepn. at FeCb is also de- 
scribed V. states that this process is the most economical 
source at FeCL for use in medium and large size treatment 7 
plants. W. A Moore 

Chemical mechanical treatment of sewage Louis P. 
Booz Am. City 50, No 11, 65, 67(1035).— The new 
Perth Amboy (N J ) sewage plant is described 

G H Young 

Chemical mechanical treatment of sewage. V. 
Sludge treatment Factors governing choice of method- 
results obtainable Philip B Streander and Michael J „ 
Blew Public II orks 66, No 11,22-4(1935), cf C. A 
30, 199* — Under sludge treatment are discussed (1) de- 
watering on drying beds, (2) vacuum-filter dewatering, 
(3) centrifuge dewatering, (4) chem. sludge digestion, (5) 
ultimate disposal (1) Choice of methods, (2) patent 
situation, (3) design procedure and (4) degree of treat- 
ment possible and results are discussed G II. Y, 
Chemical treatment of sewage evaluated in A P H A 
committee report Langdon Pearse Water Works and 9 
Sewerage 82, 392-3(1935).— (I) Cbem treatment usually 
accomplishes a degree of treatment intermediate between 
plain sedimentation and biol processes (2) By addn of 
a zeolite filter, following chem pptn , the Guggenheim proc- 
ess substantially equals an activated -sludge process. (3) 
bcasonal or occasional use of chemicals attract* favorable 
notice where sedimentation alone may suffice for the 
Kreater part of the year or for many years out of a cycle 


(4) Otherwise overloaded plants find the use of chemicals 
in adds to sedimentation, ahead of biol. filters, worth 
while. (5) Fe salts, particularly FeClj and Fe,(SO«),, 
seem most satisfactory for chem treatment; such salts 
may be economically roanufd at the treatment plant from 
Fe scrap and Cl, (6) Use of FeCL for sludge conditioning 
prior to vacuum filtration has been generally adopted 
where practicable (7) Chem treatment m handling 
industrial wastes is practicable where cost and performance 
justify the procedure as compared with other methods 
G If Young 

Plant experiments on the filtration of settled sewage 
W. Rudolfs, J H Brendlen and Wm. T. Carpenter. .Sew- 
age Works J. 7, 623-39(1935) —Filtration through a me- 
chanically cleaned rapid sand filter was effective m reduc- 
ing the required settling tune The filter rates were varied 
from 0 58 to 3 33 gal per ram. without effecting materially 
the biochem. O demand, suspended solids or turbidity of 
the effluent. Comparison is made with results obtained in 
a plain settling tank not equipped with filter E H. 

The possibilities of the digestion of garbage in a sewage- 
treatment plant Harold E. Babbit. Sewage Works J. 
7. 658-62(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 3757«. E. Hurwitz 
Effects of sewage gases on concrete A. F Pistor 
Srxage Works J. 7 . 697-705(1935) — H,S and CO, react 
with concrete to cause its deterioration. E. Hurwitz 
Putting sewage effluent to work Charles C. Agar. 
Water Works and Sewerage 82, 398(1935). — Portable pump 
installations enable plant effluents to be used for (1) 
flushing tank walls, (2) breaking up solids in gas vents and 
(3) washing screen chambers, etc. G H Young 

Determination of suspended solids in sewage by light 
absorption Glenn W. Holmes Sewage Works J 7, 
642-57(1935) . — The electronic cell was used with excellent 
results in the detn of suspended solids Comminution of 
tbe larger suspended particles greatly improves the rela- 
tionship between the suspended solids and bgbt absorp- 
tion E. Hurwitz 

Activated-sludge plant in Helsingfors R Granqvist. 
Tek Foren. Finland Fork. 55, 179-87, 215-17(1935).— 
The plant consists of 4 units Unit I is built according to 
Activated Sludge Ltd specifications, which have been 
modified in Units II and III. Unit IV is an Imboff sys- 
tem Operating data on the Units I, II, III and IV are, 
resp : aeration time, 12 8, 9 2, 6 7, 10 8 hrs , air con- 
sumption, 18 2, 15 8, 13 8, 9 1 cu. m /cu m water, 
biochem. Oxygen consumption in 5 dajs, 405 on all units, 
purification effect 94, 94 5, 94 4, 02 8%, capacity 
3 55. 5.25. 6 15. 3-84 cu m. water/sq m area/21 hrs , 
sludge concn. 51 2, 54 0, 76 9, 71 2%; power consumption 
306, 276, 234, 294 k w. hr /1000 cu. m. water. The gases 
with a heat effect of 6900 kg cal. per cu m are collected 
and used for fuel on gas engines used for power 

II C. Duus 

Sewage and sludge pumping Henry Ryon Sewage 
W'orks J. 7, 673-83(1935) ; cf C. A 29,8191* E H. 

Thermal considerations tn the design of heated sludge- 
digestion tanks Edward W Moore. Sewage Works J - 
7, 618-27(1935). — M. has collected and summarized the 
data available on heated digestion tanks in light of the 
fundamental laws governing heat of flow and has developed 
a method of cafcg. the approx thermal balances in diges- 
tion tanks E Hurwitz 

Adaptability of sewage sludge as a fertilizer E E 
DeTurk. Sewate Works J 7, 597-609(1935) —Activated 
sludge cannot be considered more than a low-grade ferti- 
lizer. Digested sludge has very little fertdizer value 
Both types of sludge would be most valuable as fillers for 
synthetic fertilizers Activated sludge contains 2 to 3% 
available N, 2 to 2 5% available phosphoric acid and ap- 
prox 0 2% potash Digested sludge contains approx 2% 
N of very low availability, 1 5% P«0» and 0 17% K,0 
E Hurwitz 

Public-health significance of sewage sludge when used 
as a fertilizer. Fred W Tanner Sewage Works J 7, 
611-17(1935) —Longevity studies indicate tbe presence of 
viable Ebcrthella typkosa in sludge sufficient to require a 
caution as to its use on truck -garden crops The danger 
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appears to be minimized In well-digested sludge. 

E. Hurwitz 

Pollution of the Volga River by the Pravdinskll paper 
combine. R. M. Favllnovn. Bumariaayo From. 14, 
No. 8, 48-59(1035). — The pollution of the Volga River by 
the waste waters of the paper mill and was s of economical 
elimination of the nuisance are discussed. C. Blanc 
Recent trade waste-treatment methods. Willem Ru- 
dolfs. Semite U’onb J. 7, 713-2(1(19.35).— The litera- 
ture published during the yean 11*32-3-1 on trentment of 
trade wastes. R Hurwitz 

The disposal of Industrial waste water in the central 
(city) sewer system. G Jordan. Z. Cesundkeilsrer- 
traJlHnt u. CtsunJknhJursorfe 5, 653-00(1035); Wasser u 
Abteasser 33, 253-7. — A discussion F. 1* Griffiths 
Grease removal at Hamilton, New York Leon Wal- 
dron. Sewage U'eris J 7. 090(1035). K Hurwitz 
The disinfection of swimming pools with chlorine P 
Albomnz Her wAf drl Rosario 24, 1174-80(1031). 
Wassrt u. Abwassrr, 33, 241-5 — The tise of a Cl-contg 
prepn (Chloroton) in the disinfection of pools 

P I* Griffiths 

Use of hvpochlorous add In the Stadion swimming 
pools, Breslau I*. Wolf Dat Bud 30, »>3 — 4( 11V1*>) : 
U'asjer « Africaner 33, 217-8 — Application of NaOCl 
soln twice duly to the sides and Inlets of these open-air 
pools prevented growth of nlgac I” P Griffiths 


Rcpt. on cane [tuorg constituents of water) (Hancc) 
15 Iodine in Westphalia [detn in vntrr] (Balks) 7 
Sc in the Colorado River (Williams, Byers) 8. Alkali 
metal trim phosphates /products used for softrnlng water/ 
(U. S pat 2,019, CO'S) 18 


Purifying water Albert Schneider and I nrdru.li Gais- 
ser. Dm. 432,123, July 22, 1035. In purifjinc IliO, 
e. g., boiler feed water, by freeing it from hardness formers, 
the raw water is heated to about 100® and caused to trickle 
down in fine distribution in a c> lmdrical vessel into wlikh 
a gas conmtine chiefly of carbureted II and (or) N it 
introduced in counter current from below, NHi being pre- 
viously added to the HiO or the gas. App is described. 

Pun/ying water. Rudolf Adler. Gcr. 019,100, Sept. 
25, 1035 (Cl, 853. 1.01). A wat cr -clarify ing reagent it 
prepd. by digesting a soln. of Ab(SO.)i with more than 
an rquimol. amt. of freshly pptd, Al(OIl)i or rc(OH)», 
and evapg. the product, preferably in carve. Kxiraplei 
arc given 

Purifying water. I,6o« Dim, Fr. 784,780, July 21, 
1*135. Water is purified for drinking by an excess of hy- 
pochlorites and the excess is removed by a filter of active 
charcoal which nl«o bas a clinfying effect. 

Purifying water. Robert Cambier and Mnreel Cimbier. 
Fr. 785.1JI, Aug. 2, 1035. Water contg, fermentabtc 
org. material is purified by suspending active charcoal 
therein and beating energetically with a current of air 
App. is desentwd. 

Apparatus for biological purification of waters. Roc. 
d’entrepmes et d’applicatlons sanltalres I'r. 781,705-0. 
July 23, 1935. 

Apparatus for proportional miring of treating agents 
such as water-purifying reagents with water or other ma- 
terials. Harvey C. Waugh (to American Water Softener 


Co.). U. S. 2,021,247-8, Nov. 10. Various structural, 
elec, and operative details. 

Water-softening apparatus. Gustav F. Gerdts. Bnt. 
4.32,0-17, Aug. 0, 1035. App. comprising a vessel through 
which feedwater flows to the boiler and to which IIjO from 
the liottoni of the boiler Is returned for renewed chem. ac- 
tion has the return pipe provided with 2 throttles and with 
means between the throttles to indicate the flow of the 
return II, O. 

Apparatus for softening water as by treatment with lime 
or soda and for separating resultant sludge. Charles II. 
Spaulding U S 2,021,1172, Nov. 10. The raw water 
Is mixed with a pptg agent such as lime or NaiCO, In an 
agitating zone and the resulting mixt. fs flowed upwardly 
through a quiescent pptg. rone open at the liottoni and 
free from undissolved pptg agent and through which the 
water rises at a constantlv decreasing velocity, the velocity 
at the bottom being sufficient to support all but large sludge 
particles and that at the top being insufficient to support 
any substnnthl sludge particles, so that a considerable 
volume of sludge remains suspended in tfie lower part of 
the pptg rone and nets os seed and the larger particles ns 
formed descend out of the pptg rone 

Apparatus for making a continuous record of the oxygen 
content of flowing wster such as that fed to boilers. Chrk 
I’ettingill and Timer J. Barlow . U R 2,019,871, Nov. 6. 
The water is pissed through a Irnnspirent vessel and suit- 
able reagents such as pyrogalhc acid and Nn,COt arc Intro- 
duced Into the water whercb> the light-absorptive quality 
of the wnter is changed b> reaction between the O and the 
reagents, the water is pissed through a second transparent 
vessel, and light from a common source is pissed through 
the vessels and onto light-sensitive electric generative 
eetls, currents from which arc used for making the desired 
continuous record. 

Chlorinating apparatus formed of transparent material 
such as glass and suitable for chlorinating water, etc 
Dudley J. Lambert (one-hatf to Gtt> Hearn). U S. 
2,021,110, Nov. 12. Various structural and operative 
details. 

Apparatus for treating waste waters for clarifying 
I.ucien I.lnden Fr. 785,930, Attg. 22, 1935, 

Removing salt from sea water. Mutosel Fr. 781,707, 
July 21, 19J5. The halides are transformed by hase-et- 
change agents into hnhdes of heavy metals, e. g., of Cu. 
which are afterward transformed to Insol. compds. anil 
sepd. from the water. The salts of Cu obtained are re* 
transformed to neutral Cu salts capable of being used to 
regenerate the ba«e-exehangc agents 

Sewage treatment. John G. Revan (to Guggenheim 
Bros.). U S. 2.021,079, Nov. 19. Sewage Is aerated 
in the presence of added sewage sludge produced in the 
process and a water-sol. compel. of a trlvafent niefn! 
such as Te and A1 sulfates to conguhte pntrcseible matter 
in the sewage in the form of n settlenble sludge, the sludge 
is sepd from assoed liquor, nnd is used as an addn. to 
sewage In be subjected to the aeration App is described 

Filtering sewage or other materials applied to vertical 
fibers of a brush mat filter. Gilbert J Fowls r. If. R 
2,021,122, Nov. 12. Various details of app. and opern- 
i tlon are described. 

Apparatus (with rotary drums) for Incinerating sewage, 
etc. Roger Granger. U. R 2,020,082, Nov. 12. Struc- 
tural, mcch nnd operative details. 


15— SOILS. FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 


U S ANWJSSOJf 

Ontario soils and farm chemical problems. G. N. 
Ruhnke, Can. Chem. Mtt. 19, 2.S7-90, 2’*2{1935).~ A 
study of the different kinds of soils, the detn. of their domi- 
nant morphological and chem. characteristics, al«o their 
cLmuieation into sod types, pasture problems, tobacco 
tcrtuiraiion and animal diet ore other problems foe the 
agricultural chemist. \V. H. Boynton 

Variations In soil fraction. K. Nehring. Z. rjhnstn- 


AVD V D JACOB 

frrdhr , Dtingung Itodenk 40, 137—1111935); cf. C. .4. 
29, 1 55S*. — l’otemical against I'ehdr (C. A. 29, 0313**)’ 
Some of the seisonal changes in pn reported by F. are im- 
probably large, e. g. p p n 7.6 in summer and 4 6 in winter, 
in the care of a cultiv nted soil with 1.7% CaCOj. Com- 
pared with this, the changes observed by N. were slight’ 
records over a period of 3 years indicate that forest sods 
tend to become more acid in summer. C. J. S. 
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Plant associations as indicators of the value of sandy 
soils D FeWr Z Pfiantcnernahr , Dungung Bodenk 
40, 129-37(1935) —Plant assocns on 2S sandy sods of the 
Hungarian plain and contents of citnc acid sol. PiOi and 
K«0, nitrate N and humus ■were cot ta general very closely 
correlated The Lab examn of soil samples is still an in- 
dispensable supplement to ecological indications of a soil’s 
adaptabdity to forestry. C J Schollenberger 

The acidity index G Heines and P Kurbis Z. 
Pflantenerna.hr , Dungung Bodenk 40, 141-8(1935) • — 
FeWr’s claim (C. A. 28, 5570*) that the pn at any sod- 
HtO ratio can be ealed from a single detn at anv other 
ratio is not justified, since it requires the assumption that 
soil acids dissoc in a simple manner, like common sol. 
acids It is possible to calc, the change in p n with varia- 
tion in sod H;0 ratio (C A. 27, 4332), best by a graphic 
method but approx by formula, but the general course of 
the curve for the sod under investigation must first be 
ascertained C J Schollenberger 

Study of base-exchange power and base content of 
typical Connecticut Valley soils as influenced by heavy 
liming and fertilization J. L Haddock and H H Coyle, 
Jr Mass Agr Expt Sta .Butt 315. (Ann Rep! . 1934) 
14(1935). — In spite of heavy ferldizerand lime treatments 
the exchange bases in sods remain remarkably const , even 
on light, sandy types The greatest influence on the avad- 
abdity of these bases seems to be the total exchange power 
of the sod, which is influenced by texture and sod bumus. 

C R. Fellers 

Analysis of soils for copper. T F. Manns and Ray- 
mond Russell Del Agr. Expt Sta , Bull 192 (Ann 
Repi 1934) 60-1(1935) —Analysis of 25 sods for Cu by 
the Biawo method (C A 29, 4092') showed only 4 ex- 
ceeded 20 p p m An application of CuSO< of 50 lb per 
acre on Del soils increased the ) lelds of com and potatoes 

C R Fellers 

The manganese content of sods and its influence on the 
determination of pn by the quinhydrone electrode. L. 
Gisiger. Londw Jahrb Schueiz 49, 735-18(1935) — The 
oxidizing action of Mn compds is the cause of drift of po- 
tential in pn detns on sod suspensions Some of the hy- 
droquinone of the quinhydrone is oxidized to quinone, and 
the 1 to 1 ratio thereby altered Consequently, potential 
readings should be made within a minute after the addn of 
the qmnhvdronc, on sods strongly alh and those low in 
humus, within a half minute The addn of Ca(OH)i in 
quantity almost equiv to the exchangeable Mn in a sod 
suspension causes changes in apparent Pa analogous to 
those caused by the addn ol quinhydrone E O TV. 

Nitrification studies with soil types of Northern Puerto 
Rico Juan A. Bonnet J Agr Untv Puerto Rico 19, 
73-103(1935) — (Nlb)iSOi should not be used as a source 
of N for plants in Lares clay loam, Sabana Seca clay, and 
Catalina clay, and in some cases Mucara clay loam, unless 
special attention is given to lime broadca«ting For the 
most part, some nitrate is beneficial in these sods as well 
as in other types Ca(NO,), is the preferred form of ni- 
trate (NHi)»SOi is well nitrified m Toa silt loam, Coto 
clay light texture phase, and in Espinosa clay, even in the 
absence of lime Nitrification tests were conducted on 21 
different sod samples representing 9 soil types Partial 
chem analyses of the sods are given C. R Fellers 

Nitrogen fixation in soil N R Dhar and S K Mu- 
kerji Proc Acad Set United Provinces Agra Oudh, 
India 4, 330-41(1933) — When cane sugar was added to 
an unstenhzed sod and exposed to light and air, the 
ammonia N increased from 0 00192 to 0 00437% in 13 
days Appreciable increases were also obtained on steril- 
ized samples The max increase, 0 01444%, was reached 
in 28 days followed by a decrease to 0 OOf.12% in GS days 
at which time the max amt of nitrate N was found The 
amt. of ammonia N found in samples exposed to light was 
always greater than in those kept in the dark. Proper 
aeration of soils increased the ammonia N content. Insuf- 
ficiently aerated soils treated with molasses showed in- 
creases in acidity In completely sterilized soils, the in- 
crease of ammonia N is due to photodxidation of the 
energy -rich compds. K C. Beeson 


* Nitrogen fixabon fn soils on the application of molasses. 
N. R Dhar, S K Mukerji and P. K. Kar. Proc. Acad 
Set. United Provinces Agra Oudh, India 4, 175-8(1934). 
— A quantity of sieved soil was sterilized at 150® for 3 
his. Two hundred and 6fty-g. portions each of steril- 
ized and unstenlized soil were mixed with pure cane sugar 
and 50 ml H>0 and placed in shallow enameled dishes 10 
in in diam Exposure to sunlight for 0 to 7 hrs daily 

_ was allowed, and the ammonia N and nitrate N were 

* detd periodically. In the unstenlized soil an increase of 
ammonia N from 0 00092 g to 0 0091 g was found in ID 
days when 20 g. of sugar was added Ten g. of Na,HPO« 
in addn to the sugar increased the ammonia N to 0 0144D. 
No increase in nitrate N was found At the end of 55 days 
only 0 00151 g of ammonia N was found, and when Na«- 
HPO« was added only 0 001008 g of ammonia N was pres- 
ent. At this point the nitrate N had increased from 

3 0 00072S to 0 00242 and 0 0017G g , resp. Much smaller 

increases in both forms of N were found in the sterilized 
soils The ammonia N increases up to a limiting value 
until the nitrate N begins to increase, then the ammonia 
N as well as the sum of the 2 tends to decrease. The addn. 
of 35 kg of molasses to 500 sq ft. of soil caused a ten-fold 
increa'e in the ammonia N when the soil was properly 
aerated K. C. Beeson 

The effects of soil liming on the composition of sugar 

4 cane G Rodriguez Proc. Sugarcane Investigation 
Comm (Tnnidad) 4, 3S9-94{1934). — A study was made 
of the effects of lime (10 tons per acre) on the eompn. of 
sugar cane grown on a heavy acidic clay. Liming caused 
a marked met case in mineral uptake, especially of phos- 
phates, by the cane plant and significantly increased the 
total ash and P contents of the juice Liming tended to 
decrease the sucrose and increase the glucose content of 

s the juice The relative amts, of phosphate fixed on the 
cellulosic framework were significantly higher in the un- 
limed cane; Ca and Mg contents, considered together, 
showed pos correlation with phosphate content. K was 
higher, but not significantly so, in limed cane 

K. D Jacob 

Evaluation of limestone used as a (soil I supplement. 
L Tschumi and J. Stal£ Landw jahrb Schweiz 49, 
726-34(1935) — A method of evaluation of agricultural 

6 limestone consists of stirring mechanically for a half hour 
in 500 cc 0 1 N disodium citrate soln. a quantity of the 
substance equiv. to 1 .39 g. CaCO,. and detg the quant ity 
of Ca dissolved The soly. increases in inverse proportion 
to the diam. of the grains, showing a sharp increase for 
particles of a diam. less than 0 15 mm. It is therefore 
advantageous in practice to apply finely ground limestone. 
The soly depends also on the geologic origin of the sample 
Results obtained on dolomitic limestone must be corrected 

7 by multiplying by a factor, percentage of CaCO, plus 
percentage of MgCO, /percentage of CaCO, E O W. 

Soil conditions determining response (of sugar cane] 
to fertilization with potash P E Turner. Proc Sugar- 
Cane Investigation Comm. (Trinidad) 4, 304-6(1934); 
cf C. A 29, 1923*.— Sods contg less than 0 005-0 008% 
exchangeable KtO gave significant responses to K ferti 
lizers in the presence of 2-3 cwt /acre of (NH,)iSO*. In 

8 lab expis with K-de£cient soils which did not respond to 
K fertilizers, it was found that over 50% of the K applied 
as K,SO, was fixed in a comparatively unavailable form 
when the soil temp was allowed to rise to 40* but practi- 
cally no fixation occurred at 30*. It is not unusual in 
Tnnidad for the temp of the top in of an exposed sod 
to rise to 40*. It therefore appears advisable to work K 
fertilizers below the surface of the sod K D Jacob 

Further research on permanent pastures as Influenced 

9 by flood water containing potash waste liquor. Stahtin, 
Zapfe and E Klapp Landis. Vers -Sta 123, 237-75 
(1935); cf. C. A. 24, 1456 —Analyses of flood waters, 
sods and crops gave results which agreed with previous 
evidence that soils and plants were not damaged by the 
constituents of flood waters of streams nebest us waste 
liquor from the potash industry. John O Hardesty 

A growth and respiration factor for certain Rhizobla 
Sam R. Hoover and Franklin E. Allison. Trans. 3'd 
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T n tern Conrr. Soil Set., Oxford, 1035 l, 153-60(1035).— 1 Assoc., Proc. 54th Ann. Meeting (Rept Committee in 
Tbf results* of further studies on the “coenzyme R” Char ge Expt. Sta ) 1934, _27-37.— In samples of 14 soils 
, r a 27 5345) found essential to the growth of Rhizobxa the amts, of available KjO as detd. by the 1% 

of various strains are reported. It occurs not only m method and by the Aspergillus niger method were 0 019- 
le-umes but in practically all vital materials examd.; 0 017 and 0 020-0 (M4%, resp. The methods gave closely 
veast and liver are good sources. Addns. of adequate agreeing results on all samples. K. D. Jacob 

amts to synthetic media increase the growth rate 0 f The relation between plant growth, sod and nutrient 
Rkisobta 20-30 times; a great excess is not tone These ratio in fertilization. I. K Kackmann. Z. Pflanzen - 
effects are evident upon other soil bacteria also Expts . erntthr , Dungung Bodenk. 40, 148-78(1935). — Detailed 
have not indicated that this gtowtb factor has any function * data on yields and assimilation of nutrients by oats grown 


.a N fixation. The effects upon bacterial respiration are 
remarkably rapid, a 2 - 5 -fotd increase in rate within an hr 
The substance is produced m quantity by Atotobacler, and 
can be extd. from the culture with acetone and recovered 
maq soln Attempts at crystn were unsuccessful The 
impure prepn at 0 4 p p m produced half max growth 
increase. The substance is dialyzable and resistant 


... pots of sand with systematic variations in fertilization 
with NH<NO„ CaII,(PO,)t, KC1 + K,SO, and a uniform 
addn. of salts with a sod suspension are reported. The 
effect of variation in CaCO, supplied was also investigated. 
Conclusions Uptake and action of one nutrient are 
largely dependent upon the abs and relative amts, of 
others available The nutrient requirements of plants 


bydroly sis in 25% H,SO, for 24 hrs and in 0 1 A NaOlI 3 change with growth At first, N is in greatest demand. 


to 15 mins autoclaving at 15 lb. It is insol in etht _ 
CHCli and C.H. The isoelee. point is near Pn 4, but the 
substance is not identical with the pantothenic acid of 
Williams and Saunders (C A 29, 2199’) nor is the rela- 
tionship to other growth factors settled C J S 
The microbiology of Australian sods III The Rotsi- 
Cholodny method as a quantitative index of the growth of 
fungi in the sod, with some preliminary observations on 
the influence of organic matter on the sod mieroflora 
H L. Jensen Pros LmneanSoc N S Woles 60, 14 5 -- 54 
(1935). — The influence of different kinds of org material, 
mostly hay meal, on the microorganisms of vanous s^ds 
was studied at temps from about 16* to 40* and at vary- 


then KtO, and P,0» at ripening, but all nutrients accelerate 
the rate of formation of org matter. CaO is in greatest 
demand at a late stage, although its rate of uptake paral- 
lels the formation of org matter With a const, ratio, 
the pro port tonal amts of nutrients assimilated vary with 
the level of supply At high level, relatively more of the 
limiting nutrient is absorbed In the fieW, this is usually 
N Lack ol a single clement diminishes uptake of others, 
so that demand for all is greater at a late stage of growth. 
At maturity, oats have the highest requirement for P,O t 
with 1 5-2 parts KjO to l part N - , and the highest require- 
ment for KiO when 0 75-1 part PjO, to 1 part N is sup- 
plied At a normal level of fertilization, young plants 


ing degrees of moisture Plate counts showed that the produced most dry matter when N PjOi’KjO = 1 0.25’1; 
multiplication of bacteria was generally greatest at the at maturity, the highest yields of grain and of straw were 
lower temps , but the reverse was true of actinomycetes produced when the ratios were 111 5 and 1 0.5 2, resp. 
The ratio of actinomycetes was narrowest at high temp « The effects of tack of N and KtO are evident in the first 
and low moisture Fungi generally attained their most weeks of growth, lack of P»0» may be evident only from 
abundant vegetative development at 16-21*. Plate- decreased yield of grain Delay in supplying nutrients 


counting, as applied to fungi, seems satisfactory o n ly 
for the detn of the no of fungal spores in the soil The 
figures for the density of mvcehutn , obtained b> the micro- 
scopic method, as well as the platc-countcd nos of bac- 
teria and actmomycetes, showed a correlation with the 
rate of CO- production J. R Adams 

* ' ‘ soil pri — 


until the approach of maturity docs not prevent their utili- 
zation, but the effect is to decrease the yield, especially of 
straw. Under these circumstances, N accumulates in the 
grain and K,0 in the straw The rate and total uptake of 
nutrients is greater from an acid than from a neutral or 

... r . alk soil, with young plants, this is true even of CaO. 

Microbiological study of podzol soil profiles H. 6 The nutrient content of plants is not an indication of the 


laureahan soils P. II If. Gray and C B Taylor Can 
J. Research I3C, 251-5(1935). cf C. A. 30, 20S< — 
Microbiol, studies of samples from the sep horizons of 2 
Soils from the Laurentian uplands showed that, as with soils 
previously studied from the Appalachian uplands, biol 
activity was dependent upon the org. -matter relations of 
the horizons. A, (org. -matter) horizons were the most 
active, as shown by the evolution of COj, nitrification D f 


the soil’s __ . 

actmomycetes and fungi) and by the production of l4H» 
from urea. Bacterial nos. in the illuvial horizons w C re, 
however, higher than those intheeluvial (leached) horizons 
above, a condition that did not obtain with the Appala- 
chian sods. The org. matter of a soil bearing a conifer- 
ous (spruce) flora was deficient in mtnfy mg power. The 
biol. activity at different levels of a virgin clay soil 


supply in the soil Soil p n increases with growth of the 
crop, but falls again as the crop matures, because of greater 
uptake of N at earlier stages and of CaO later. With a 
high level of CaCOj supply, this effect may be obscured. 
In these pots of sand, the effects of fertilizer chemicals 
upon Pn were marked. _ C. J. Schollenberger 

Origin of combined nitrogen in the atmosphere. The 
analysis of tropical rain and its importance In agriculture. 


N, by nos. of microorganisms (bacteria, 7 Alma Ram. Proc. Acad. Set. Untied Provinces Agra 

“* Oudh, India 4, 147-58(1034) — Ram water falling at 

Allahabad contains 0 10-1.456 p. p. m ammonia N and 
0 28-2 56 p. p. m. of nitrate N with an av. content of 
0 409 and 0 RSI p. p m , resp. The ratio of nitrate N 
to ammonia N is 1.9. The chief source of ammonia N 
present in rain water seems to be the soil and the dccompn 
of org matter on the surface of the soil, and very little of 


found to be in sharp contrast with that of the podzol Soils g it seems to come from the sea The high ratio of nitrate 
III. Bacteria^ found in separate horizons. P. II. jj, N to ammonia N appears to be due to the increased photo- 


Gray. Ibid. 256-62. — An investigation has been made to 
det. the presence of bacteria concerned m certain important 
biochem. reactions in the sep. horizons of 6 heavily leached 
(podzol) sods of Quebec Cellulose-decompg. bacteria 
were represented by a species of Micrococcus , and by C\t 0 - 
phaga hulchtnsont. Organisms of the group Mycobacteri- 
aceae were found in media devised to isolate bacteria able 


Oxidation of the Nil* present in the atm. and the action of 
ultraviolet rays coming from the sun. The max. amt. of 
nitrate N present in the atm. is found in the summer. 
The amt. of nitrate N has no connection with the incidence 
of thunderstorms. K. C. Beeson 

The effect of temperature on the bacterial ammonifica- 
tion of urea S P. Tandon. Proc. Acad. Sa. Untied 


bartend 8 ! P ! eno1 * nd - Mp a* h ?x n V ° E th v 9 Provinces Agra Oudh', India 4, 'l 69-72(1934).^ Estmahim 

bacteria the aerobic organism Atotobacler was absent, but t w, n.r rt in .t,. „» X rVr ,? non 


uacirn3 rne aerobic organism Atotobacler was absent, but of urea TTrea was detd in the rn.tr.nw „f T-r'ii 

S Si 1 7“ 1 «™ *« da. win -I NaOBr (standanlori a E a,i st staidlrd £55), 

a&SIi7 et ! SXd 0 ”“ S W f.°W ’SE* “f >1 ygf.'St ™ ,on £» «•> “ad“” LnSSS 

(Report on] botany, forestry and pathology . (Deter < A s O« so, . n * neutralize the unused 

(nation of available potash in soiteby thpAspergiUns ° f H * As0 « 1S . titrated with the 

zer method). h.L Lwr. iSESfS l*?*- f? a0, £“ a measure of the total urea and 


n . the total urea and 

uet. the fiiii present cofonmetricalfy with 
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Newler’s so In Twenty e of air -dried fresh soil was 1 the time that the D and S. method requires, but much 
sieved and put into a 200-ml. Erlenroeyer flask with 80 less tune and expense than the Neubauer method requires 
ml. of a 2% urea soln The flasks were plugged with cot- The Azolobacter method is not recommended for peat Boils, 
ton wool and maintained at a const, tetnp Samples were nor for soils fertilized for many years with liquid manure, 
withdrawn at intervals for the urea detn. The results It does not indicate KjO requirements. E O. W. 
indicate that the optimum temp for bacterial ammomflca. Studies on humus production from stall manure. Kurt 
tion of urea is about 40°. K. C Beeson Simon. Z. Pflanzcnembhr , D untune Boienk 40, 178-89 

Influence of lime on the availability of potash H. C. (1935) ; cf C. A. 29, 868' — A review and general discus- 
Haira Del. Agr. Expt. Sta , Bull 192 (Ann. Rept. . sion of the nature and production of humus and its func- 
1934)18-21(1935) — The Na cobaltimtnte method (C.A. * tions in the soil, with a brief account of expts withmanure 
27, 2904) for the detn. of K was thoroughly satisfactory proving the formation of HjO-sol humus substances by 
for sod K analysis. The Neubauer and PtCb methods fermentation Twenty-two references. C. J. S. 
were also used as controls Conclusion: If the Neubauer The influence of some potash fertilizers and associated 
method and a detn ol the exchangeable K give an mdica- salts upon the lime status of the soil. O Lemmermann 
tion as to the availability of K in the soil, liming has had and L. Fresemus. Z. Pfianzenern&hr , Dungung Bodenk 
little influence in that respect. The continued use of K 40, 189-99(1935) — Porcelain percolators were filled with 
fertilizers and farm manure has not materially increased 2.3 kg sandy loam treated with various salts at the rate 
the replaceable K of this soil C. R. Fellers 3 of 3GQ lb. per acre and leached with 100 ml HiO daily 

Effect of fertilizers and cropping upon the nature and until 12 1 had been collected. Ca was detd. in the per- 

amount of electrodialyzable bases in the soil with particu- colate. The data indicated that Mg salts cause the 

lar reference to potash. G. M. Gilhgau. Del. Agr. greatest loss of Ca; K salts came next and Na salts caused 

Expt Sta, Bull. 192 (Ann Rept 1934) 25(1935); cf. the least loss The sulfates are slightly more active than 

C A. 28, 6225 1 —Preliminary findings show that liming chlorides. Kaimte, 40% KjO salt and sulfate of potash- 
increases the availability of K and P when elcctrodialysis magnesia to furnish equiv. KiO caused losses of Ca in pro- 
is used as an index to availability When base-exchange portion to Mg supplied; Na assoed with Mg in these salts 
(leaching with neutral NH«04c) is employed as an index to had little protective effect C. J. Scbollenberger 

availability of K, the results are similar but of a lower 4 The Influence of the (soil] reaction and fertilizing on the 
order. This variation may be due to equil changes since composition and digestibility of meadow grass. I The m- 

the reaction with NHiO 4c takes place at approx. Pa 7 A floenee of the reaction K. Nehnng Biedermannz 
whereas the pa decreases as elcctrodialysis progresses. It Ztntr. B. TterernAhr. 7, 444-62(1935) — In pot tests with 
is questionable whether or not elcctrodialysis is capable of timothy and red clover, besides an influence of the reaction 
giving a true index to the availability of K since it is well on the yields, there was a change in compn , especially in 
known that liming decreases the amt. of K In the soil soln relation to the content of crude protein and of the different 
When subjected to electrodialysis the soils from the limed miner al constituents (CaO and PiO») which increased dis- 
port ions of the plots yield more K than the soil from un- s tinctly under the influence of increased lime addns. 
limed portions Without exception the sods from the Corresponding field tests with timothy and red clover 
limed plots yield the higher content of K. Luned soils showed similar results. In 2 test senes, lasting several 
yield a greater amt. of Mg, Ma and P than the unliraed years, the influence of the reaction on compn and digesti- 
soils of the same plots when subjected to elcctrodialysis bility of natural meadow crops was studied Addn. of 
Of the elements added, P u the most readily reflected in lime effected a considerable yield increase and a distinct 
the dialyzates C. R. Fellers ch a n ge in compn. As to crude nutrients, the addn of 

Effect of fertilizer treatment on germination of sugar lime increased the ash, crude fat and crude fiber, while 
cane under field conditions P. E. Turner Proe. there was a corresponding decrease in the amt of N-free 
Sugarcane Investigation Comm (Trinidad) 4, 404-16 6 ext. The effect on the protein was not const ; in one 
(1934). — A dressing of (NiLJjSO, applied at planting time senes it was not essentially affected, while in the other it 
had an adverse effect on the germination of sugar cane was favorably influenced The content of CaO increased 
m certain expts but not in others. The adverse effect considerably; an increase in PjO» was not noticed in all 
tended to become more serious as the size of the dressing cases. In the first senes (on an acid soil .of an elevated 
was increased The magnitude of the effect was reduced fen) digestibility was only slightly influenced In the other 
by previous treatment of the soil with ground limestone, senes (on an exchange acid sand soil) digestibility was con- 
Tbe ben e fi cial effect of ground limestone on germination siderably increased by the addn of lime, especially with 
was independent of the size of the initial dressing of physiologically acid fertilizing Physiologically alk. ferti- 
(NIL)iSO, (NH 4 )jS 0 4 had no deleterious effect when it 7 lizrag was able to reduce partly the unfavorable effect of 
was applied 3 weeks after the cane was planted. (NIDi- the acid reaction, but not as to the yields. The addn of 
SO t nitrifies very rapidly m Trinidad soils and its dele- lime effected the following av. Increases m the yields per 
tenous effect on germination of cane setts may be due to year per hectare’ first expt , starch values 700, digestible 
the formation of a high conen of H ions in the surrounding crude protean 120 kg ; second expt , starch values 500, 
soil soln. Germination was also adversely affected by the digestible crude protein 130 kg. F. L. Dunlap 

application of either superphosphate or KiS0 4 at the time [Report on) chemistry. F. E Hance Hawaiian 
of planting Previous treatment of the soil with ground Sugar Planters* Assoc , Proe. 54th Ann Meeting (Rept 
limestone had a favorable effect on germination in both g Comm, in Charge Expt Sta ) 1934, 69-90; cf. C A. 28, 
the presence and absence of superphosphate and KtS0 4 . 6503*. — Growth-failure of cane — A spectrographic study 
K. D Jacob of a soil sample from a virgin portion of a growth failure 
Small stale fertilizing experiments by the Azotohaeter area showed the absence of B and F. Cu was present in 

method. A. StOckli. Landw Jakrb Schweiz 49, 697- fair concn , together with Fe, Al, Tl, Ca, Na, Mg, Mn, 

725(1935). — The Azolobacter method (C. A. 26, 6048), Si and K. The soly of native Fe and Mn in an alk 
as a rapid method for detg fertilizer requirements of soils, growth -failure soil was markedly increased by the appli- 
shows the greatest possible agreement of Its results with cation of a mixt. of equal parts of S and, filter press cake 
those of field expts , is usable for most types of soils, and at the rate of 2 tons/acre The increases amounted to 
is easily earned out in a short time and at slight expense 9 as much as 500 lb /aere-ft. of Fe as FejO« and 250 lb 
While the Dirks and Sheffer method (C. A. 28,3164*) de- Mn as MnOj Inert constituents of water — Dutd. water 
pends on the assumption that, with increasing percentages from different stills varied widely in Cu content. Sea 
of available P t O» in the soil, the fertilizer requirement de- water was shown spectrographically to be less coned 
creases, the Atalobacter method takes into account the than well water tn Ti, Mn, Cu, Al and Fe Detn of 

soil reaction and the quantity of CaCOi present The available Fe and Mn in Hawaiian sods — Procedures in- 

rhiel disadvantage of the AtolobacUr method IS that it votvfng the use of NfLOAe and NILC1 solos, were unsatis- 
indicates as slightly deficient some soils adequately sup- factory. A procedure was developed involving the use of 
plied with PjO, To carry it out carefully requires double neutral .V NBL citrate (prepd. by mixing equal vols of 2 
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JVNIItOII and citric acid solos. and adjusting io neutral* i (from arsenic), R. Y. Halley and J» M* Ro| ,l,lso ”^ ^U. 


Ity with bromothymol blue) ns an cxtg. medium. It pos- 
<ews the advantage that the amts of Te and Mn extd. by 
neutral NHi citrate are of such magnitude as to make pos- 
sible the detection of small fluctuations resulting from re- 
sponses to soil treatments, Arsenic «n refined sugar — Re- 
fined Hawaiian sugars did not contain As in umts detect- 
able by either the spectre graphic or Gutzeit methods. 
The small quantity of As (2 p. p m.) absorbed by the 


Agr.Expt. St a., 45th Ann. Kr?».l 3-14 (1034).— Four dif- 
ferent rates of a 4.8:0 G'4.8 fertilizer made from NaNO*, 
superphosphate, and KCl were compared for cotton on 
Norfolk sandy loam over a 10-yr. period The rates of 
application of the fertilizer varted from 500 to 2000 lh, 
per acre per > ear . Some of the plots were dusted annually 
with Ca arsenate to control boll wees II while other plots 
left as controls. The As dust gave an av. increase in 


cane plant remained In the mill by-products ns a result of C cotton jicld per acre of 40 lb. per year on the unfertilized 
refining operations K D Jacob plots and of 20.1 lb on the fertilized plots._ There_ was 

Asparagus Investigations Robert E. Young Maw 
Agr. Expt.Sta, Bull 315 (Ann Refit 1034) (12-4 
(}£>35). — On Mown ic coarse randy foam at N Esthnm 


a 3-year field expt. showed that fertilizer contg 8% N ap- 
plied at the rate of 1 ton per acre ga\e max results In the 


no evidence of poisoning or incompatibility by the ferti- 
lizer Ingredients or Ca arsenate. C. R. Tellers 

Fertilizer requirements for Irish potatoes, wheat and 
soybeans when grown in rotation C.B Williams, W. II 
Rankin and S C Clapp N C. Agr. Expt. Sta., 4Gth 


N series NaNO. gave the best results of any N source Ann Refit 18-10(1933) — Larger yields of soybean ho> 
A fertilizer mut contg 12% I’tOj, where the I* was denied 3 were produced from 400 lb of 12-2-4 fertilizer contg. K 


from superphosphate, gave best results in the P scries 
Fertilizers contg. C% K,0 produced crop increases of 32% 
o\er the no-potash control plots KCl was preferable to 
other K salts The substitution of NaCl for KCl reduced 
yields. Even when N’aCi was added to complete ferti- 
lizers, no yield increases were noted N fertilizers should 
not be added all at once, but V» should be applied at the 
end of the cutting season and */« about a month later 
Asparagus was greatly benefited by the addn of lime to 
an acid soil The resulting yield increase was 22% 

Cyanaimdc, in both nowd and granular forms, was an 
excellent weed killer in asparagus fields C R. T 
Con* ecology T Hardy Prot Sugarcane Jeres/iga- 
Uon Comm (Tnnldid) 4, 352-3(1(134) — Cane plants 
were grown in quartz sand and watered with pure nutrient 

solos Cultures lacking In either hi or P produced crops „ 

weighing only about 5% of those receiving a complete i ernAhr , DUnj’unfi Bodenk 40, 213-28(1035). — Pot expts 


..-.e produced fi . 
from low-grade potash salts like kamite than from a com- 
plete fertilizer of the same analysis contg eqmv. amts, of 
K from either KCl or K»SO, 1’ influenced the crop most, 
and N least Tor potatoes, KtSO« proved a better source 
of K than k.umte or KCl Scabby tubers resulted from 
potatoes fertilized with kalnite C. R. Tellers 

Fertilizer and lime requirements for tobacco grown In 
rotation with oats, soybeans and rye E G. Moss 
N Car Agr Expt Sta , 4Gth Ann Refit 21 2(1033) — 
Long-time expts on plots showed tint cottonseed meal 
and NaNOi ranked 1st and 2nd as sources of N for tobacco. 
KCl was preferred to KtSCL. Hone meal and basic slag 
as sources of P Injured the quality of the tobacco and 
delayed maturity C R. Tellers 

The question of the fertilizing action of brown coal. H. 
Koppen, R. )V Deling and G v Striinck Z. Pflanzen- 


nutrleut soln In the absence of R the crop was reduced 
approx. 50% Growth was not affected by the absence 
of either Ca or Mg The highest sugar content (percent- 
age wt. of cane material) occurred ih the culture lacking N. 
closely followed by that lacking p The glucose ratio 
(glucose accompanying 100 parts of sucrose) was very 
much lower in the cultures lacking either N or P than In 
any of the others, but wns relatively high in the culture 
tacking K. K. D Jacob 

The mineral nutrition of grape vines E. Vinet 
Comfit, rend. acad. age. Francc2\, 011-10(1035), cf C A. 
29, 873'. — Fertilizers have a marked cfTcct on the develop- 
ment of the wood, its mincrnl compn. and its productivity 
Fertilizers increase the density of the wood and the best 
developed and densest woods are obtained in pills which 
receive the greatest amt. of KiO In this regard EjSO, 
is not superior to KCl but it is superior in enriching the 


with mustard on sandy loam, comparing urea, Leunasal- 
peter (NIL sulfate-nitrate) and 3 ommomated brown coil 
prepns contg. 1 0, 4.7 and 3 5% N from NII« ns sources 
of N in n complete fertilizer, are described The results 
indicated that the value of these prepns was sotely m the 
NIL salt content; neither the N nor the org matter of the 
coal hid nnv effect Treatment of coal with gaseous or 
liquid NIL causes *ome combination of N m unavailable 
6 forms, hence it Is not economical. The products made 
ttom coil and dil NIL Oil or Nil, salt solos contain the 
added N in available form, but carry so little that they 
ore n! a disadvantage in comparison With other N ferti- 
lizers C. J. Schollenberger 

Nonadd-formlng mixed fertilizers II. The value of 
dolomltlc limestone supplements of different degrees of 
fineness as measured by the increase In vater-sofubfe 
magnesium in the soil J. R. Taylor, Jr., and \V. H 


£°£ d . m , K, ° ar,d mereasing the sugar production 7 rierre. 3 Art Soc A gran. 27, 764-73(1035): cf. C. A . 
fM-nWrc nUn m* •I'- 29, After a penod of 24 days, tests on a Dekalb 

silt loam soil of 5 4 showed that the finer than 100-mesh 
dolomitic limestone in a mixed fertilizer liberated tn the 
soil-fertilizer zone practically as much Mg as did pure 
MgSO« contg an cqniv. amt of Mg. As measured by the 
concn. of sol Mg, the finer the division of dolonutic lime- 
stone used In the production of nonacld-formlng fertilizers. 


KiO fertilizers also improve the fruit-bcinng aptitude 
of the vines. The nhscnce of KiO in the fertilizers causes 
a physiol. unbalance which leads to poor development of 
the wood and smaller production. J R. Adams 

Responses of the tomato in solution cultures with de- 
ficiencies and excesses of certain essential elements 
l'aul L. Fisher. Md. Agr. Expt. Sta„ Bull. 375, 283-OS 


(1035) Tomato plants of the Marglobc variety were 8 the greater the rate of decompn in the soil -fertilizer zone, 
grown in spins. deficient in, and in solns. with excesses of, To obtain any benefit during the 5 ear in which it is applied, 
'fi 1 '. following essential elements. D, Ca. Mg, K, N, P the dolomitic limestone should all pass the 20-mesh sieve 
* ° d , L S . Generally there was decreased growth of plants nnd a large part should pass the 00-mesh sieve. The rate 
' o!ns d ^ c onf each of the elements. This of decompn of W. Va., Ohio, Tcnn , and Ala dolomitic 
“'f re . ase *** 7 0t Produced m ev cry case by nn excess limestones as indicated by the concn of Mg, nitrate N and 
nL!| ie ^,^lw n f ntS n so1 j S * cn i 5 n!n ^° relatively II ions in the sol! -fertilizer zone was practically the same 

StKmSf, 5?’*!f« tha L of control cultures. It nppeira that In many cases dolomitic linestone used in 

The determination of phoiphoric arid m Nltraphoska 
containing lime W. Lepper. Landtn. Vers. Sta. t»* 
345-8(1035).— -The shortened method of Petermann as 
described previously (C. A. 29, 211 H), compares favor- 
ah!}* with other methods for the detn. of citrate-sol r 0) 
in Nitronhnska. r\ i, 


toms of tomato rlants grown in solns. deficient 1.. 
the essential elements studied are very similar to those 1 
ported by McMurtrey (C. A. 27, 2712) for tobacco. In 
general, the effects were observed much earlier In tomatoes. 
Because of the ability oF the tomato to stand high salt 
ecmens , no distinctive differences or responses were ob- 
tained as a result of growing tomato plants in excessive 
“*£ «»«ns. of the elements studied C. R. Tellers 
Rate of fertilizing cotton with and without 


inNurophoskn John O. Hardesty'" 

Rock phosphate, superphosphate, soft phosphate and 
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basic slag compared as sources of phosphoric icld for 
com, wheat and soybeans grown in rotation. C. B Wil- 
liams, W If Rankin and S C Clapp N Car Agr. 
Expt. Sta , 46th Ann Rtpt 19-20(1033).— Superphos- 
phate produced larger yields than other forms of P in a 5- 
yr. expt C R, Tellers 

Improving superphosphate P. A. Baranov. J.Chem 
Ind (Moscow) 12, 032-5(1935).— The addn of 5-10% 
of bone meal to superphosphate greatly improves the phys 
properties and fertilizing power of the product. Addn of 
phosphorite meal is also helpful, but less so than the addn. 
of bone meal II M. Leicester 

Absorption by food plants of chemical elements of Im- 
portance in human nutrition A B Beaumont and E. B. 
Holland. Mass Agr Expt. Sta , Bull 315, (Ann Rept. 
1934), 14-15{1935). — By use of a fine sandy loam at 
pn 4 4 , toxicity symptoms appeared when FeSO, was added 
at the rate of 1280 lb per acre for spinach, and at 640 lb 
per acre for turnips For Pet(SO,)i, the toxic concns 
were, resp , 640 and 320 lb , and for CuSO,, 320 and 160 
lb At a soil pn of 5 4, TeSOi became toxic lor spinach 
at concns of 5120 lb per acre, and for turnips at no concn. 
used Fe,(SO,)i became toxic for spinach at 2560 lb ; 
CuSO, was toxic lor spinach and turnips at a concn of 
1280 lb In soil-tank expts , the use of 16-24 kg per hec- 
tare of KI increased the yield of turnips but not of spinach. 

C. R Fellers 

Control of the bacterial wilt disease of tobacco, pepper 
and Irish potato R F. Poole. N. Car. Agr. Expt 
Sta ,46th Ann Rtpl 24-5(1933); cl C A The 

addn of 200-G00 lb. of 5 per acre for the coot rol of bacteria 
wilt reduced the soil p H from 5 0 to 3 2-4 5 and greatly 
injured the plants Even alter Ca(OH)i or dolomitic 
lime was added to the soils before replanting, the injury 
still persisted Conclusion’ The use of S as a control has 
little practical value C R Tellers 

[Report on] entomology. C. E. Pemberton Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters' Assoc , rroe S4lh Ann Mecitni [Rept 
Committee in Charge Expt Sta ) 1914, 16-26, el C. A. 
28, 6514*.— Good control of the cane root g rub (Anomala 
oncntalis ) was obtained by applying to the soil a mixt. of 
mud press cake and As/3, Ntg results were obtained 
with As,Ot incorporated in Oliver filter mud and spread 
over the fields in irrigation water; the As was fixed at the 
surface of the soil and was almost completely retained 
there for at least 1 5 yrs Cane plants did not absorb As 
from the soil except in exceedingly minute amts , which 
were taken up even where no As was applied Canes from 
untreated fields, as well as those from fields treated with 
As,Oi at the rate of 1890 lb /acre (worked into the soil), 
contained 2 p p m of As on the dry basis K. D. J. 

The codling moth problem S L Allman At' Cat. 
N.5. Wales 46, 459-63(1935) — Addn of white oil (1 gal / 
80 gal of spray) to the last 3 cover sprays of Pb arsenate 
gave effective control of the insect Decidedly poorer re- 
sults were obtained, when either kerosene , ea«etn « fish nd 
was substituted for white oil Of the nonarscnicals tested, 
nicotine sulfate plus white oil was the most effective but 
was decidedly inferior to Pb arsenate Poorer results were 
obtained with cryolite sprays The highest spray residue 
(0 0414 grain AsiO, per lb of fruit) was obtained with 
white oil in the last 3 cover sprays The lowest residue 
(0 0076 gram/tb ) occurred when nicotine sulfate was sub- 
stituted lor white oil The Pb arsenate-fish oil spray 
caused a very heavy fruit drop K D Jacob 

Studies on browning root rot of cereals III Phos- 
phorus nitrogen relations of infested fields IV. Effects 
of fertilizer amendments V. Preliminary plant analy- 
ses T. C. Vanterpool Can J. Research 13C, 220-50 
(1935). — These papers deal with the elucidation of the 
factors which predispose wheat seeding* following summer 
fallow to Pylhtum root rot in certain parts of Sask. The 
cbem soil analyses on 66 sample pairs reveal that avail- 
able P in the soil is lower and nitrate N higher in browning 
patches than in normal patches Greenhouse expts and 
field observations show that phosphate amendments at 
the time of seeding, and farmyard manuring, permit the 
development of normal plants m browning sod; cereal 


1 straw applications inhibit the disease to some extent, while 
morg. nitrogenous fertilizers usually have no effect or 
occasionally may prove detrimental Preliminary ptant 
analyses indicate that tbe total P in diseased plants is 
lower than in healthy ones, and that there is relatively 
more water-sol N and relatively less protein N in diseased 
than so healthy plants. The sod and crop-culture factors, 
especially the practice of bare summer fallowing, which 
- may influence the available P-mtrate N ratio in the soil, are 
discussed in relation to disease incidence. It appears that 
any crop practice which tends to increase the available 
P-nitrate ratio m the sod inhibits the disease, and con- 
versely. This is used as a basis for control recommenda- 
tions. It is considered that an improper balance of avail- 
able P and nitrate N m the soil leads to an unbalanced 
metabolism of the wheat seedlings at a erit. stage in their 
development, thereby predisposing them to fungal at- 
3 tack. The effect of the unbalanced nutrients on tbe para- 
sitic vigor of tbe pathogen still requires elucidation 

J. \V Shipley 

Influence ol certain dusts and sprays upon (he growth, 
yield, quality and general characteristics of peanuts 
II. B Mann. N Car. Agr. Expt. Sta , 4Cth Ann Rept. 
41-3(1033) Pot expts showed that the addn ol S to the 
sod at the rate of 94 lb per acre made the foliage a bright 
green color and hastened maturity in peanuts The S 
* increased the sod acidity an av. of 1 4 p lt CaSO, increased 
the soil acidity only 0 5 pa, CaCO, decreased it by 1 1 
pn- The rate of application of the CaSO, and CaCO, was 
400 lb. per acre. S was decidedly injurious to the foliage 
and to yield. CaSO, and Bordeaux mixt were Ineffective 
CaCO, gave greatly increased nodulation. CaSO, de- 
creased nodulation C R Fellers 

Investigations on derrls preparations II. Evaluation 
s of denis root and stability of rotenone In commercial pre- 
parations 1. Evaluation P. %V. Danckwortt anil G 
Baurogsrten. Arch Pharm 273,335-6(1935), cf. C A 
28, 4836*. — This is a criticism of methods at present in 
vogue, notably those based on EtA> exin. 2. Stability 
of rotenone preparations P W Danckwortt and H. 
Patzscb Ibid 386-8 Results obtained in a senes of 
stability tests indicate that the rotenone content over a 
period of 4 months h slightly lowered. With old prepns 

6 even in nonaUc. solns some loss of rotenone may be 

expected W . O E 

Changes in apples during storage (Rasmussen) 12 
Sewage sludge as a fertilizer (Pc Turk) 14 Public 
health significance of sewage sludge when used as a ferti- 
lizer (Tanoer) 14. Iodine in Westphalia fdetn in soils] 
(Balks) 7. Some African oil seeds [used as fertilizer] 
(Anon ) 27. Pure water and sewage [fertilization) 

7 (Gusovius) 14. Testing nnd hardness in sugar cane (and 
cohesion and penetrability of soils! 28 Dispersions such 
as those of insecticides (U. S pat. 2,021,143) 13. 


Fertilizer Charles K. Lawrence (to Atmospheric 
Nitrogen Corp ) U. S 2,019,713, Nov 5 NH.NO, 
45-60 is used with ammomated triple superphosphate 55- 
40 parts. Cf. C. A. 29, 4125*. 

5 Phosphate fertilizers Hoesch-KOln Neucsscn A -G 
fQr Bergbau und HutfenUctrieb (Triednch Heinrich, in- 
ventor). Ger 616,9)6, Aug 15, 1935 (Cl 16 2) A con- 
tinuous wet process for producing CajH,(PO,)t consists in, 
(a) treating crude natural or synthetic phosphate with 
HQ to obtain CaII,(FO,), or free lf,PO,, and passing in 
NH. to ppt. Ca,H,(PO.V. (b) heating the CaCb-NH.CI 
soln of (a) with CaO to liberate Nil* which Is dried ready 
lor re-use in stage (a) ; the CaCl, lye of (b) is freed from 
V excess of Ca(Oli)t, evapd. and heated to 750* with steam 
to generate HC1 for use in stage (a) and the residual CaO is 
re used in stage (b) Examples are given 
FerUluers Lonza ElektnzitStswerke and chem. Fab 
A -G (rmil Lfischer and Ernst Slimemann, inventors) 
Ger. 6 18,791, Sept ID, 1935 (Cl 16 5). Addn. to 593,440 
(C A. 28, 6590*). Known fertilizers comprising Ca- 
(NO,), and sol phosphates are warmed and mixed with a 
basic substance which has been produced in a finely sub- 
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divided state by chem. reaction, e. g., pptd. CaCO« or 
slaked lime. Strew able compns. stable to storage are 
obtained. 

Fertilizers. Gewerkschaft Victor and Wintershall A.- 
G (H. Schmalfcldt, inventor). Ger. 019,397, Oct. 2, 
1935 (Cl. 1G4). Products contg. KHjPO, and MglL- 
(PO«)» are prepd. by heating mixts. of KC1 and MgCl], 
e. g , natural or synthetic carnalhte, to about 160® with 
the appropriate amt. of HiPO, soln. of 30-40% concn. 
Traces of HC1 in the products may be neutralized by 
treatment with NHj or addn. of a solid alkali. 

Rimed fertilizer. Hubert Happen. Ger. 610,947, 
Aug. 8, 1935 (Cl 16 6). Solid Mg salts contg. K salts 
are dampened and treated with excess of NH« and CO t or 
gas mixts contg. these The product is powd , exposed 
to air, warmed and retreated with NII» and CO* to give 
a product rich in ammonia N Cf C. A 29, 3102*. 

Peat-contaming fertilizer Werner Liehr and Eduard 
Dyclerhoff (to Eduard DyckerhofI) . U S. 2,019,824, 
Nov. 5. A mmt. including dry - peat and plant fertilizing 
material such as an aq fertilizer soln is subjected to a 
pressure of not less than 130 kg persq cm. and sufficiently 
high to cause a colloidal change in the peat without the 
application of external heat. The product may be formed 
into pellets. 

Nitrogen fertilization of soil Cornells D de Druyn 
(to Shell Development Co ) U. S 2,020,824, Nov. 12. 
NH, gas is passed into irrigation water to produce a concn. 
of NHi in the water which will as oid burning of vegetation, 
and the treated water js supplied to the soil 

Ammonium sulfate Andreas v. Kreisler U S 
2,021,093, Nov 12 Tor the production of coarse cryst. 
(NH,),SO, from synthetic NIIi, the sulfate ts crystd. from 
its aq soln with addn of 2-6 parts carbamide per 100 
parts of NH, sulfate The cryst product may contain 
about 0.1-0 5% of carbamide and is suitable for use as a 
fertilizer. 

Superphosphates Lewis B Skinner. U. S. 2,021,- 


1 671, Nov. 19. Coarsely comminuted calcareous material 
such as crushed limestone is subjected to attrition (suit- 
ably in a rotary pebble mill or the like, of a described app.) 
in the presence of HjPO, employed in an amt. required to 
convert the Ca content of the material substantially all 
into mono-Ca phosphate as a substantially dry product 
at the end of the reaction. 

Insecticides. I. G. Farbemndusirie A.-G. Ent. 432,- 

- 1SS, July 23, 1935. See Fr. 754,735 (C. A. 28, 1459*). 

2 Insecticides. Chemiscbc Fabnk Manenfclde G. m.- 
b. H. Bnt. 432,626, July 30, 1935. Coned, derm toot 
and other cits emulsifiable with H t O are obtained by ad- 
ding weakly acid alkah-resm soaps to dems root and other 
exts. obtained by means of and contg. di- or tn-chloro- 
ethylene 

Insecticides, etc Soc. anon, des itablissements Nifo. 
Fr 785,049, July 31, 1935 AcH in various forms is 

3 used as insecticide, bactericide, fungicide, etc 

Germicide, Insecticide and fungicide Julius Hyman 
(to Velxicol Corp.). U. S 2,020,648, Nov. 12 A frac- 
tion of a polymer derived from vapor-phase cracked gaso- 
line and boiling in the kerosene to gas-oil range is subjected 
to mol O oxidation in the presence of a siccative metallic 
soap such as Ms linoleate or soap-forming compd. of a 
siccative metal such as Co, Pb or Mn until pptn. substanti- 
ally ceases, the ppt is sepd and the filtrate is recovered. 

* Destroying parasites Gesellschaft fur Neuzeitiiche 
Bodenbchandlung tn. b H. Fr 785,481, Aug 10, 1935 
Vegetables, leaves, etc., are sprinkled with finely powd. 
siliceous mineral substances having absorbent properties, 
e g , concreted quartz, flint, quartz sand or firestone 
having a high content of amorphous silicic acid 

Weed killers Fahlberg-List A -G chem. Fab. Ger. 
619,237, Sept. 25, 1035 (Cl 45J 5) Partly dehydrated 

5 CuSO« is mixed with the double salt ZnCli2NH«Cl or 
with a tnixt of the double salt and free ZnClj An acid 
salt, e g , NallSOi, may al«o be added. The products 
arc stable to storage. 


16 — THE FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES 


Double-effect distillation of alcohol tinder vacuum. E. 
Barbet. Intern. Sugar J. 37, 434-5(1035). — The merits 
of the vacuum system of distn are discussed. It not only 
economizes in steam but gives a definitely purer product 
contg much smaller quantities of volatile acids, aldehydes, 
ethers and higher ales D. P Lsngleis 

Alcoholic fermentation of saccharine materials. D. 
Sidersky. Bull, assoc, chim. 52, 753-9(1935). — The max. 
theoretical yield of ale., G4 33 1. from 1 kg of sucrose, is 
never reached in practice, but 60.1 1. has been obtained by 
S. in the fermentation of beet diffusion juice. The ale. 
usually lost by entrainment in the COi gas may be re- 
covered by passing the gas through activated C and re- 
leasing the absorbed ale. by steaming the C. The yield of 
ale. has been increased 0.7% by this measure. 

, F. W. Zerban 

Scientific aspects of cacao fermentation. A. W. 
Knapp. Bull. Imp. Inst. 33, 31-49, 147-61, 306-19 
(1935). — A review with 49 references. A. p.-C. 

The rum industry of Martinique. J. Guillaume. 
Ann. tymologfe (21, 2, 125-32(1935). A. P.-C. 

Baileys of 1935. J. Raux. Brasserie £f malterie 25, 
257-66(1935); ef. C. A. 29. 8224*.— Av. compns. of 
barleys from different regions of France are tabulated and 
discussed. A. Papin eau- Couture 

Spirituous liquors from grains : gin. E.Dorehies. Ann. 
fals. 28, 452-6(1935). — A description of the manuf. and 
compn. of gin, with analyses of a no. of com. samples of 
known genuineness Considerable variations occur in the 
products of different distilleries, but the variations are 
much narrower with different samples from the same dis- 
tillery. Constituents other than EtOH never fall below 
3— mg. per 100 cc. of abs. ale.; higher ales., the most 
important of these constituents, do not fall below 270; 


furfural was present inundeterminable traces in all samples 
except those from one distillery which yielded a product 
contg 1.0-9 6 mg. per 100 cc. abs. ale Artificial gins 
arc low in non-EtOH constituents and contain not more 
than traces of higher ales A. Papineau-Couture 

Wines of tie 1934 vintage in the Champagne area. 
Lebrun and Radet. Ann. fals. 28, 465-77(1935).— 
7 Analyses of 65 wines are tabulated and discussed 
A. Papineau-Couture 

The preparation and the determination of trehalose in 
yeast. A. Steiner and C. F. Con. .Science 82, 422-3 
(1935). — Treatment of starch-free bakers* yeast with 
(NH,)tSO tl followed by pptn. with HgSO, 4- Fe s (SO«), in 
7 .5% HjSO, , exts. the trehalose (I) completely. Neutrali- 
zation with BaCOi ppts. the small amt. of polysaccharide 
present while I remains in soln. The filtrate is freed 
° of Ba and heavy metals and coned, in vacua. Addn. of 20 
vols. of ale. ppts. some salts, which are filtered oil. The 
soln. is placed in the refngerator. After standing over- 
night, or in a few days, the typical rhombic crystals of I are 
formed, which grow considerably in size in the next 10 
days. During glucose fermentation the I content of yeast 
increases markedly. In one prepn. in which 300 g. of 
yeast was allowed to ferment 150 g. of glucose, 1 5 g. of I 
9 was obtained in the 1st erystn. and 0 6 g. by working up 
the mother liquors. Directions are given for the detq. of 
I. Fresh bakers’ yeast contains 0.1-1 .5 g. I per 100* g 
moist wt , the amt. depending upon the medium upon 
which the yeast was grown. Felix Saunders 

#„ Amb .* r „ sor S hum from Minnesota as a source of nlo 
p«“&59) ‘“I'"* Mm* bcerj (Fr.' 
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Alcohol Aktiebolaget Separator and Nils E. SvensjS. 1 Nov. 5 Fermentation, such as that of molasses or corn 
Rnt 432,3^7, Juh 23, 1933 In processes for producing mashes, is conducted m the presence of a bentonite day 
ale. from sugar -eontj: liquids produced by extn. from or hydrous A1 oxide or activated alumina which serve as 
sugar beets, etc , the yean, after fermentation in vats, is catalvsts 

extd. bv means of centrifuges having a conveving dev ice or Use of sucrose octa -acetate as a denaturant for alcohols 
pile of disks arranged within the bowl and a sludge space Herbert G. Stone (to Eastman Kodak Co ), U. S 2,019,- 
outside the conveying device or pile of disks, the «<pd 744. Nov. 5 

yeast being discharged to a point immediately outside said Fermentation of sugar-cane juice. Albert Lepellcuer- 
device, etc , or, when the outer periphery of said device, « Beaufond Fr. 7s5a22ll, Aug. 3, 1035 The juice is 
etc , is at a «maller distance from the center than 7/10ths purified by bnngins its pa value successively to the 
of the inner radius of the bowl, tOBpomtatleast7/10thsof isoelec points of the org and mineral impurities and is 
this radius front the center The yeast is then subjected then seeded with a suitable yeast, with the addn of yea", 
to a further fermentation in a vat contg nonfermented nutrients if necessary A wine like product is obtained 
sugar -com g liquid App is described Treatment of wine, must, etc Eduard Muller. Ger 

Alcohols from sugars 1. G Faibcnind A -G 619,191, Sept. 23, 1<U5 (Cl Pc. 1). The acidity of wine, 
(Johannes MuIIerand Ulnch Hoffmann, inventors). Ger. must and other fruit juice prepns. is reduced by electrolvi- 
554,074, Mav IS, 1933 (Cl l2o 5 03). 4ddn to 544.000 ing the materials in a partitioned cell Material of reduced 
(C A 26,3514) The method of 544,60o for obtaining 3 aciditv is withdrawn from the cathode compartment 
ales by reducing sugars with H in the presence of an Exptl results are given 

activated Nl or Cu catalyst is extended to include the use Temperature -controlling means for malt loins and like 

of nonneuvated cataljsts, OH ions being present in the drying^ apparatus. Heinneh MOger Ger. (>19,354, Oct 
latter case In example, unactivated Nl is used with 2, 1935 (Cl K2a 2G). 

Ca(0H)», Da(OH)t and Mg&O,. Apparatus for hopping beer wort Wetgelwert. A -G 

Propionic acid production by fermentation Hugh Ft. Get CVS £43, Aug 22, V’sJo (Ci PS. 34). AAdn. to 
Stiles (to Commercial Solvents Corp ) U S 2,020,251, 602,371 (C. .4 29,044*). 


17— PHARMACEUTICALS. COSMETICS AND PERFUMES 


W o CMERt 

Determination in the presence of tertiary alcohols of the Kalish. Drag Cosm/hc InJ. 37, 595-6, 59S(1935).— The 
free primary and secondary alcohol contents of essential properties and uses with formulas arc given H. M. B 
oils by acetylabon in pyridine Raymond Delaby and Dse of the methyhonones in perfumery Paul Jellinek. 
ScbasUen Sabctaj. Bull soc ehim (5). 2. 1710-24 . Riechsaf Ind u Ketnehk. 10, 177(1035).— A discussion 
(1935) — kcetylation of primary and secondary ales, with a table showmg the amts, of the 4 methyhonones 
present in essential oils contg. tertiary ales by means of necessary to produce the various odor types H. M, B. 
AcjO and pyridine gives results comparable to those fur- New procedures in the chemistry of aromatics A 
mshed by phthaliiation The procedure i> rapid and Lewinson Rirchsttf Ind. u. Kcsmrtk 10, IS7-9(1935); 
economical Results, satisfactory fiom a practical stand- cf C. A . 30, 235*. — 4 renew dealing with the ketones of 
point, are obtained in 1-2 hrs Phenols and primary ales, value m prrfumrry. H. M. Burlage 

and amines are quantitatively acetylated in 0 5-1 hr ; Alkaloids of Cytisus caucasicus A P. Orekhov, S S 
secondary ales are almost totally acetylated m 1 hr. while Norkina and T. Maksimova. Arch Dam 273, St/V-72 
tertiary ales and aldehydes are scarcely affected Pyn- 6 (1935). — Leaves collected in the summer of 1934 ytelded 
dine acts as a neg. catalyst which pandyres the acetylation from Et,0 extn an alkaloidal rant. (0 4%), from which a 
of tertiary ales, by AcjO whereas P,Oi acts as a pos rata- liquid base was isolated as the perchlorate m 216-11* and 
lytic agent Tech, details as to app , materials, technic having Joj’u So', probably identical with lupamue whose 
and calcn. are given The aectjlaung mixt. consists of 1 perchlorate in 210" and has (ol\J Cl*. Comparison of 
part of Ac,0 with 2 parts of anhyd pyridine dried over other salts as the hvdnodide, methiodide and ehloro- 
and diMd from Ba(OH)j It is found essential to use an platinate gave addnl confirmation Frorn the mothe r 
excess, 2-3 tunes the theoretical amt of the acctyUting liquors of the Vapanuie perchlorate a beautifully tryst 
ralxt This method gives 90, 9S 7 and 99-3% results with picrate was isolated having the formula Ci>H»Nt C«H|- 
PhCIIrOH, gcramol and f-citronellol The accuracy of 7 (OH)(XOt)i and in. 264-5*. which identifies the salt 
this method shown tor acyclic terptr.es his also been de- with pacbj-carpine picrate. From the CHCli extn a mm 
monstrated for eantanols (C. A. 26, 4727). The method amt of long eryst. needles, m. 126-2*. was obtained, too 
gives 97, 9fl and 93% results with the secondary ales small, however, for further investigation WOE 
menthol, bemieol and cydohexanol but only 0, 4, 2 3 Estimation of essential oils in drugs, and the oil content 
and 2— % with the tertiary- ales MePr(PhClIj) COIJ, of peppermint, sage, fennel and caraway. L. Koflei* and 

Iraalol, tupmeol and MeEt(PhCH,)COIl and 4 7, 5 7 G v Herrensschwand Arch. Dam. 27J, 3s$-402 

7 .5 and 0% with the aldehydes citronellal, citral, hydroxy (1135). — simple procedure is described, according to 

citronellal and BzII. The primary amine Me anthramlate 8 which the essential ml is driven over and detd volu- 
was acetylated 99 6% Tests made on various essential metrically. For reception of the distillate a 60-ec flat- 

oils were sensibly in agreement with results found by bottom flask contg. 2d g NaCl is employed, on the neck of 

the Radcliffe-Chadderton pbthalization technic The which a hood -hi e attachment is placed at the end of dutn . 
method outlined is more selective than the pyndme-kcCl this attachment develops into a narrow tube graduated 

method published by Smith and Bryant (C A. 29, into 0 01 cc. The lower side of the flask carries a wide 

Ir-tn*) C R Addinall tube closed by a rubber stopper, which on pushing In drives 

Arochloramide. Anon J. Am. If id. Atsoc 105, the X»Cl ^olri into the graduated column for subsequent 
1191(1935) — The following dosage form has been ac- reading The enure operation requires only 1 hr. This 
cepted for admission to New and Non -Official Remedies by * receiving and measuring app presupposes a distn. app of 
the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the Am Med the type suggested by previous investigator* It requires 
Assoc Atpchloramtde i« Trwerttii 1 500 — 4 sola contg not more than 60 cc distillate for exhaustion of the drug 
1 g of azochloramide in tnacetin, a bitter colorless oily With certain dings like peppermint and sage the yield of 

liquid, b 25S-9", has dj* I 154-1 15S*, it*,} I 429V oil is less from the powd than the whole drug Most of 

J 4310, sapon value 7t>2-72 and contains approx 95% the com samples of the 4 previously noted drugs in powd 
(ClI,0\c),CHO\e. Tests for p a and HiO content are fonn proved on eranm to be inferior or worthless. 

•bo given c. R , Addinall W. O E. _ 

tetyl alcohol — the universal cream base. Joseph Behavior of drugs of high oxidation potential. P. R’. 
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Danckwortt, W. Dietrich one! G. Wilkens. Jrrt.PAan*. 1 W. Stilwe. A polk. Zlt. SO, 

273 403-6(1935). — Some 4*3 drugs haw been examd., the procedures arc outlined and discussed for the examn. ot 
remits obtained are comparatively reported. \V. O E. »< «»*“*»• rh cerinated liquid, Potash spirit. 


Adsorption of nicotine from tobacco smoke by different 
adsorbents. J. llodnXr, Vttei Ladidaus Nags and Tabor 
Xccsey. Fharm. Zerfalhalle 76, C57-<U(1935).— ' Hie 
elimination of nicotine from cigarct smoke by tips contg. 
sdica gel; by various chemicals as tartaric, tannic and 


various soaps as potash, glj ccrinatcd liquid, potash spirit, 
liq, cresoli sapon., spirit sipon , camphorated spirit, 
medicated, jalap, camphorated liniment, uramon. hoi* 
raent, liq. formaldehyde and II»0 m medicinal^ ^ 

Operations with « diaeolstor. Karl Hfll, I' harm. 


Itaphotnmiic ac«!>. .rot, alum nod I eCl. cra,«.™d ,n Zl t 80, UsH( llOo) ' The Optra, ions involve Itvrnrn. 
pledgets of cotton in the oguret mouth piece has been and evaluation of cinchona, ipecacuanha, stropnantnus 


studied. It is shown that such pledgets impregnated 
with tartaric acid, in on nnit. of about -5 mg , do not in- 
fluence the smell and taste of cigaret smoke as much as 
other materials, but a 45% nd-orption of the nicotine 
resulted It Is further shown that the cotton pledgets of 
certain com cigaret ups are practically worthless as mco- 
e adsorbents, the paper insets of certain cigarct tips 


and st rychnos t incturcs , as also the application of the diaco- 
lator in forensic analysis, as the detection of strychnine 
in various org tissues. O. Id. 

New drugs and pharmaceutical specialties during the 3rd 
quarter of 1935. F Zcrmfc SuJJeut Afoth.-Ztg, 75 
1)57-011935) . cf. C. A. 29, 7017». XV. O. Id. 

The estimation of essential ods In drugs and plant ma- 


tine ndsor nents. tne paper insets oi ccrnun cigaici ups uc tiimumu w , 3*7. ,, * r 

ad'Orb more nicotine (45% at the most), but much less j terlal K. XXnsicky, I nda Graf and Stella Bayer. on- 


than that piannteed. \V. O E 

Incompatible drug nurtures K Brunner, rharm 
Zer’ralhalJe 76, 085-92(1933) — Numerous examples are 
cited of incompatible mtxts by double decompn through 
acid or basic components, of acid and basic material, forma- 
tion of diflicultly sol salts, oxidation and reduction phe- 
nomena, incompatible powder mtxts. \V O. h. 

Diacolation and filtration under pressure C Rohmann 


tnita Pham 6, 101-0(1935) —Tor the estn. of oils i 
drugs and plant material a simrle and rapid method is 
described It utilises the principle recommended by A. 
Kuhn (C. A. 28, 2125’) involving the estn of moisture 
with xylene. The defects inherent in app. heretofore 
emplojed are discussed and the elimination of such defects 
through appropriate changes is indicated The type of 
app. suggested consists of a 1 flask and rising tube i 


and J H Fillers Pham Zlt 60, ll«0-7( 1935) —An 4 which a reflux condenser empties and which possesses a U- 

- shaped branch ; the one shank is quite narrow and carries a 

scale divided into 0.01 cc , the U-tube comes in the con- 
vex bend a short tube with glass cock. In carrying out the 
operation 2-20 g. of the sample (corresponding to the oil 
content) and 150-500 cc. said NoCl soln. are introduced 
into the flask, then allowed to boil vigorously for I hr. 
Toward the end of the distn. the boiling n interrupted a 


illustration and description are given of a specially con- 
structed app designed lo impart pressure to a diacolation 
extractor of the Breddtn type I’recise directions for us 
manipulation are given \V O. E. 

Certain simple drug tests L Roscnthaler Snra.'u 
Pham. 6, 109-10(1935) — Swiss pharmacopeial and more 
simple tests ore comparatively recorded, for Cline and 


salicj he acids, acetanilide, antipynne salicylate, pptd. 5 few mm , the flask rotated and the distn continued 10mm, 

CaCOi, eafleinc and theoph>lhne, glucose, Hg salicylate, w, “ * ' — •*** '■ 

tamarind pulp, tartar emetic, theobromine and theo- 
phtlline. XV. O. E. 

Homeopathic preparations Mil. Occurrence of en* 
xymes (desmolases). A Kuhn and G. SchXfcr. FAirm. 

Z/g. 80, 1029-31(1935), cf. C. A. 29. 237.— The results 
obtained m the examn. of some 50 odd plant prepns. with 
respect to their content of oxidises, peroxidases and cata- 
lases ore reported. XV. O. E. 

Emulsions, emulsifiers and new salve bases. G. 

Wnllrabe Phirm Zlt . 80, 1147-9(1935) —An address. 

XV. O. E. 

Morphine. R. Fischer, rharm, Zlf 80, 1055-7 
(1935). — In sterilization ns commonly effected, a possible 
decompn. of the alkaloid is not to be ignored, since long 
storage in unsuitable glass containers may represent an 
undesirable factor on account of alkali from the glass. 


After appropriate cooling, the vol. of the distd. oil is 
noted, the result indicating the cc. of oil per g. of drug. 
In the care of drugs with oil of a d. greater than or about 1, 
also with certain other drugs as Flos ChamemtHae r nlgarts, 
a small quantity of pinene is pipetted into the distn. flask; 
allowance for such addn. is made when the vol of oil is 
noted. The influence of the fineness of the sample, as also 
its cotnpn on the analytical result is discussed. The 
a results obtained in the examn. of certain drugs arc re- 
ported The app. is suited to the prepn. of aquae aro- 
maticae. XV. O. E. 

Alb umin tannate. F. Reimers. Sfirnfin /’Farm. 6, 
100-9(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 631x2’. — The results obtained 
in the examn. of a series of com. samples obtained in 
Denmark indicate unsatisfactory qualities in this com- 
modity. XV. O. E. 

Absorption of the most Important cinchona alkaloids la 


This problem mav best be solved through recourse to 7 the ultraviolet. Leopold Fuchs and Anni Kampitsch. 


suggestions made by Th. Paul. Thirty-six references 

„ .. _ XV. O E 

Fluid extracts, now and in the past. E. Kessler. 
Pkam.Zlt.8Q, IOSO-2(1935); cf, C. .1. 29, 5222'. 

Chemleaf and biological experiments and reflections on 
homeopathy. Th. Sabahtschka. Pham. Zlt . 80, 10»2- 
5, ll(h*-U(1935). — An address. Thirty references. 

Diagnosis and prognosis during the period of uroseopic 
M. XVeiss. SuJJrit. Afvlh.-Ztt, 75, S7o-9 
. XV. O. E. 

Estimation of ipecacuanha alkaloids. Laws David. 

80> 1121-5(1035). — The various procedures 
ouicial in pharmacopeias and certain text books on alka- 
loids are reviewed in connection with 


Farn‘ta Pham. 6, 113-22(1935). — The ultras iolet ab- 
sorption spectra of pute quinine and ctneliomne, and their 
stereoisomers quinidtne and emchonidine have been detd. 
under different conditions and thereby 2 absorption type-, 
noted. The aq. and ale. solns. of the neutral salts corre- 
spond likewise to the type of the absorption spectra of their 
bases. The not very far reaching changes m the spectra 
a observable within this type of absorption, for example 
through addo. of H-0 to the ale. «oln , arc traceable to the 
influence of the solvent or to the formation of heterogenic 
assocn. combinations (sol vat formations via Hantsch), 
resp., while the influence of the pn only appears in the 
solas, of acid alts or in excess acid. The latter form the 2nd 
type of absorption spectra; in between arc found the 
aq. solns. cJ acid salts, which in ale soln., corresponding 


involving extn oMheTualmds” with run'" 1 ? e , l £ od _ J° the lo ?T, ^ «> ncn - a very similar spectrum to the 

Y ° * Ss-ttsssss ss& w chiw ,h ' 


quinine and 




Data are presented on the primary tincture of Drosrra. 
Estomxtion of soap in pharmaceutical preparations. 


opposed to the cinchonine. 

sulfates, the latter ealed. to half 

' T t ,vA ,dd J he same spectrum, also solns. in 0.1 X 
HiSO, and H a . Kundt *s rule— red shifting of the roectra 
with increasing n of the solvent— could only be partially 
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corroborated, and indeed with solns, in 0 l HTI1C1 acid ale. 1 
as compared with the soln in aq 0 1 N acid Of the 
absorption curves of alkaloidal solns in 00% and in dll (15 
to 20%, resp ) ale the latter in contradiction to Kundt’s 
rule are moved toward the long wave length. Under like 
conditions quimdine and cinchomdine possess almost the 
same absorption spectra as quinine and cinchonine, higher 
quant divergencies in the magnitude of extinction coeds , 
as deduced from the curves of J Manta, were not ob- „ 
served In connection with the authors' expts the find- 
mgs of H Fischer arc discussed W O E 

Precipitation of alkaloids with sodium glycerophosphate 
L Roscnthalcr (Dcm) Sctenlta Pharm. 6, 122-3 
(1035} —Reference is made to a micromethod by D. v. 
Klobusitzky (C A 28, 4837'), m connection with the 
pptn of 14 different alkaloids, a description of which is 
given W. O E 

Oleates Luis de Fra do Rev. centra eslud farm 3 

bsoqmm 25, 403-18, 453-72(1915) —The chemistry of 
oleates, fixed oils and oil solns used in pharmacy is dis- 
cussed L E Gilson 

Alkaloidal content of infusions and decoctions of the 
seeds of Lupinus albus D Torrisi Boll soc ttal btol. 
sper 10,807-9(1035) — The amt of alkaloid extractable by 
simple infusion or decoction of the seeds of Lupinus albus 
is greater from the roasted seeds than from the raw because 
of the greater absorptive power of the latter. The alka- * 
loidal content of 100 g raw or slightly roasted seeds is 
about 1 g while after intense roasting it is only about 0 00 
K The prolonged intense heat destroys a small portion 
of the alkaloid Helen Lee Grueht 

Importance of applying a correction in the determination 
of morphine in opium in the method of analysts prescribed 
by the British Pharmacopoeia of 1932 jitendra Nath 
Rakshit Ann ckim anal, ektm oppl 17, 315-16 5 
(1935) — The pptn of morphine by NH,Cl, in the presence 
of ate and ether in sofns contg morphine that has been 
treated with milk of lime is incomplete From results 
obtained in the recovery of morphine from the mother 
liquor after the above pptn , the conclusion is drawn that, 
for every 100 g of opium taken, 0 00 g should be added to 
the wt of morphine obtained in the analysis by the British 
method W T. II 

Combating epidermophytes of feet and hands 11 O 6 
Loos Arch Dermatol Syphilis 170, 002-14(1934) — 
Eleven dyes and 20 other chemicals were tested for fungi- 
static and fungicidal value against Cpidermophyton tnlcr- 
digitahs Brilliant green was by far the most effective 
O Hartley 

The “membrane method” for determining the fungi- 
cidal action of chemicals Its clinical implications 
Herman Sbarbt Arch Dermatol. Syphilol 31, 217-23 
(1935) — Samples of collodion were impregnated with each 1 
of the following tetraiodohexamcthylcnctetramme (I), 
thymol (II), I plus II, iodine (III), salicylic ncid (IV), 
benzoic acid (V), boric acid (VI) and Armng's tincture 
(VII) When the tubes were completely lined with the 
medicated collodion, I through V were fungistatic against 
all fungicides tested except Aspergillus niger, on which II 
only was effective When only the upper half of the tube 
was covered with collodion, with no contact between E 
medium and membrane, II alone was fungistatic. Tests 
Showed that n volatilized from the membrane and was 
taken up by the medium, and that the chemicals in the 
contact expts diffused into the medium appreciably. 
Analogies are drawn to diffusion through human skm 
membranes Salicylic acid is considered the ideal fungi- 
cide and bone acid the ideal fungutat because they diffuse 
rapidly through the skin and appear unchanged In the 
urine. O. Hartley 1 

Further studies in fungicides Comparative evaluation 

of phenol denvatives by modified laboratory procedure 
Lyle B Kingery, Roger Williams and Glen Woodward 
Arch Dermatol Syphilol 31, 452-9(1035) —The fungi- 
cidal powers of 38 phenol and thymol derivs were detd on 
i/on ilia tropicahs None was as effective as I «*i titro, but 
hexylresorcinol ranked highest, wnb 3,5-dibutylphenoI 
second. In the presence of hide dust, 3 times as much I 


and hexylresorcinol were required to kill the fungi as before 
and with blood serum, HI fold concns. were needed 
NaOCl and I were the only popular ringworm remedies 
which retained fungicidal power in the presence of these 
proteins O Hartley 

Myeostatic studies on Certain mondiae and related 
fungi Paulina Gomez-Vega Arch Dermatol Syphilol. 
32, 49-58(1035) — Ten dyes and 8 disinfectants were 
tested m ttlro for fungistatic properties Crystal, gentian, 
methyl violet and cresol were most effective Clinically, 
crystal violet proved therapeutic in several dermatomy. 
coses, and mercurochrome cured a case of tinea and one of 
onychia when the treated part was exposed to sunlight. 
Mercurochrome was fungistatic in 1 10,000 diln. when 
accompanied by sunlight, but ineffective in 1 .500 strength 
without it O Hartley 

Preliminary observations on the chemistry and pharma- 
cology of the alkaloids of Dubolsia hopwoodil C S 
Hicks and II. Le Messuricr Australian J. Fxpll Biol. 
Med Set 13, 175-88(1935) — The chief alkaloid was 
isolated and fairly well identified as d-normcotine 

C. G. King 

Yield and characteristics of digitoxin obtained from 
Digitalis purpurea Nahuel-Huapi G. Spagnol and N. 
Manzano Rev sud amertcana endocrtnol. tnmunol 
qutmtolerap 18, GS3— 9( 1935) — The dried leaves from the 
drug cultivated in Argentine yielded 0.317% digitoxin 
The physiol, activity was one cat unit to 0 90 mg. 

A. E Meyer 

Ethereal oil of Tonhs anthmeus, Gmel Tatsuo Kan- 
yone and Atsuko Majima J Pharm. Soc Japan 55, 
837-03(1035) (m German 1GS-70) — K and M. obtained 
from the fruits of Tonhs anlhriscus, Gmel an ethereal oil 
which had the following phys properties dJJ 0 8974, 
«U -95 <H\ nV 1 5343, acid no 0, ester no 8 23. I no 
70 7 and methoxy no 0 The fractional distn of oil (100 
g ) gave the following constituents cadmenc dihydro- 
cl-.londe, C„H„C1„ m. 115*, |o|tf -37 57* (in CHCI,), 
hydrobromide, CuHiiBrj, m 122-3*. Tonlcne, as sulfate, 
C11H1, SO,H„ m 145*. Tonlene sulfate on boiling with 
10% ale KOFI for 20 nun gave tonlcne hydrate, CuIImO, 
m 51-5*. The fruit of Tonhs anlhriscus contains about 
10% oil The oil was hydrolyzed with 10% ale KOI! 
and treated with MeOH The Me ester was then frac- 
tionated and each fraction was hydrolyzed and sepd. 
according to the method of Twitchcll The fatty acid thus 
obtained was petroselmic acid, CiilIxO,, m 33*; amide, 
ChH„NO, m 70 5® Oxidation with KMnO, of the crude 
acid obtained from the ale -sol lead salt gave dihydroxy- 
stearic and sativmic acid through which the presence of 
oleic and linoleic acid was proved F. I. Nakamura 
Anbsrptic action of physical and physicochemical fac- 
tors Sterckx Ann tymologie [2] , 2, 132-40(1035) — 
A brief review of work published in 1931 and 1035 

A Papineau-Couture 

The accurate determination of the rotatory power of 
essential oils Y R. Naves and M G I Parfums de 
France 13 , 253-8(1935) (in French and English).— A dis- 
cussion of the chief sources of error in the accurate detn 
of the a of essential oils, and the precautions required to 
eliminate or minimize them A. Papmeau-Couture 
Natural and artificial musks Ignaz Ilerotd Seifen- 
steder Zlg 62, 695-7, 7G7-9, 949-51(1935) —A historical 
review J. W. Perry 

Modern perfume compositions Fritz Schulz. Set/en- 
steder-Zlg 62, 693-9(1935). — Recipes for 5 jonquil 
compns are given J W. Perry 

Almecenn as the basis of skfn creams or as an agent tor 
Improving them Josef Augustin. Setjensieder-Ztg 62, 
702, 726(1935) J W. Ferry 

Modem fat free stem creams made with triethanol- 
amine 1. Bell and Julius Hubscher. Seifensicder-ZIg 
62, 702-4, 728-9(1935) —The use of triethanolamine tn 
skin creams is discussed and 7 recipes are given 

J W. Ferry 

Hair oils Hans Schwarz Seifenneder-ZIg 62,910-12 
(1935).— The selection of ingredients and their proper 
proportioning are discussed J. W. Perry 
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Cosmetic colors. I. II. Stanley Redgrove. Pharm. 1 
J. 134, 2SS-9( 1935) . — Pigments used in cosmetics are 
discussed under the heads of natural earths, synthetic 
inorg. white, yellow, blue, green and black pigments, and 
carmtne, the A1 lake of the cochineal color. Emphasis, is 
laid on the question of tovictty in contact with the skin 
n. Ibid. 666-8 — Colors of natural org. origin (chloro- 
phyll, cochineal, alkannm) are considered, then synthetic 
dyestuffs, with Fuehner's table of classification into harm- 8 
ful and harmless d> es (F in Handbuch der experimentellen 
Pharmaiologie, Vol I, cf C A 14, 2034), foodstutl 
colors, with table of 61 d>cs penmtted in different coun- 
tries are also discussed (cf Hesse, C A. 6, 3293). Ill 
Ibid. 135, 633 — The toxicities of certain lake colors, 
especially those contg Ba even if ’’msol ,” are discussed 
(cf. E. Klannann, A row alt cs, Apnl, 1931). Suitable 
dyes or pigments for cream rouges, creams, lipsticks and 


Some new preparations for the hair. Frank Atkins. 
Pharm. J. 135, 531-2(1935),— The prepns. and modes of 
uses are given for permanent waving solns,, "friction 
lotions,” setting lotions of the non-gummy and gummy 
types, hair fixatives for men, bnlliantraes, fixative creams 
and perfume compns _ S. Waldbott 

Propylene glycol extracts; stability of vegetable coloring 
matters John Rae. Pharm. J. 135, 539(1935); cf. 
C. A 29, 4901* — Exts of 14 vegetable colors prepd. with 
propylene glycol were examd in 1% aq. solns for their 
resistance to light during 6 months’ exposure; stabilities 
of color in descending order were for henna 95%, curcuma 
°0. carmine and red pine 85, madder and logwood 70, 
cudbear 45, defatted cochineal 20 and saffron 10%. 
When l cc of about NNILOH, NaOHor IfjSOi was added 
to the 1% soln , KH.OH gave for carmine, red sanders and 
red pme 90%, Brazil wood 85, henna, rose leaves 80, litmus 


nail enamels are recommended Synthetic msol pigment 3 65, cudbear 50, cochineal 10 and saffron 0%. With dll. 


dyes present a subject for further study in cosmetics 

S Waldbott 

Cholesterol in cosmetics E A Lum Pharm J 134, 
291(1935); cf. C. A. 27, 5S92, 28, 1773b— A tentative 
antiwrinkle formula contains almond oil 50%, anhyd 
lanolin 6 5, white beeswax 13 0, HiO 20 0, borax 1 0, 
cholesterol 1 0, lecithin 1 5, Na benzoate 1 or nipagm 
0.2%. The heated aq soln of borax and preservative is 
slowly added to the mixed and melted fats while stirring 
until cool. S Waldbott 

Constitution and action of drugs F L Pyman 
Pharm J 134, 619(1935) — The relation between chem. 
constitution and physiol action was pointed out in an 
address on arsemcals, Bi compds and the chemotherapy of 
certain antiseptics, e g , harmine derivs (cf C A 27, 
M19; 23, 4481*), plasmochm and atebnn (cf C A 28, 
826* ’, 827*. 3794‘, 4S37 1 »), etc S Waldbott 

The British Pharmaceutical Codex, 1934; comments. 
Horace Finnemore Pharm J 135, 131—2(1^35) — Tor 
the prepn of Easton’s sirup, an improved procedure is 
suggested based on the use of formulas for soln of ferrous 
phosphate and sirup of quinine and strychnine adopted in 
the Australian and New Zealand official formulary For 
internal remedies, the unit method of prescribing, I e , the 
quantities necessary for one dose, should be used. Other 


HtSQ, only litmus (90%) and madder (70%) were quite 
permanent. S. Waldbott 


Bi salt Jused in prepn of cosmetics] (Fr. pat. 785,713) 
19 Emulsifying agents, etc Jused m prepn. of cos- 
metics and pharmaceutical products] (Fr pat. 785,678) 
13 


Castor-o 11 preparation for medicinal use. John C. 
Bird (to John Wyeth & Bro ) U.S 2,021,044, Nov. 12. 
A medicine for internal use comprises castor oil emulsified 
with Al(OH). gel 

Ricmoleate medicament for intestinal detoxification. 
Theodore 11 Rider (to Wm S Merrell Co ) U. S. 
2,019,933, Nov. 5. Mg and Ca ricmolcates are used for 
oral administration (suitably emulsified with mineral oil). 

Aatianemia product (Incipiently self-digested and de- 
hydrated and defatted whole-stomach material such as 
that from hog stomachs). Geo. B Walden (to EU Lilly 
and Co). U.S 2,020,2G7, Nov. 5 Various details are 
given for prepg. a product for treating pernicious anemia. 

Quinine compounds Hans P. Kaufmann. Brit. 
433.261, Aug. 12, 1935. See Ger. C14.8S2 (C. A. 29, 
8239*). 


Aliphatic diamines. Boot’s Pure Drug Co. Ltd., 
criticism^ refer to ebxirs, incompatibilities and certain 6 Frank L. Pyman and Hyman H. L. Levene. Brit. 433,- 
special prepns. S Waldbott 0SG, Aug. S, 1935 Diamines of formula (CH,)«(NRR')i. 


Troublesome emulsions. James Hall Pharm. J 135, 

133(1935). — Improved processes are suggested for lini- 
mentmn terebinthinae. Bnt. Pharm , haustus filicis, 
emulsio petrolei cum kaolmi, cmulsio petr. c. agar c. 
phenolphthalein of the National Formulary, and Imi- 
mentum alba, lotio calaminae oleosa of Nat Form. 2nd ed. 

S Waldbott 

Chocolate and cacao products, their relation to phar- 
macy. A. Churchman Pharm. J. 135, 134-5(1935). — 

The characters of the cacao bean and mfg methods are 
described, with photographs. The uses of the shell, its 
theobromine content (cf. C. A. 12, 2633; 13, 3244; 14, 

3114; 15,1170, 16, 1995) and its high vitamin D content 
(C A. 28, 5S97*) are referred to. S Waldbott 

A method of ampoule filling F. A Hudson Pharm. ... 

J. 135, 157(1935) — To avoid contamination of the filtered a ammonium and diethylammonmm salts, 
soln. by dust in filling ampoules contg 50 cc. or more, the therapeutic purposes 
flask contg. the filtered soln is used in inverted position as Bs-Alkoxy-2-aminobenzothlazoIes. Max Engelmann 
the filling reservoir. Upon opening a pmcheoek, the (to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ) . U. S. 2,019,529, 

liquid runs into a corked c> lrnder below, graduated into 100 Nov. 5 Cryst compds having more than 2 C atoms in 

From this, the liquid runs through a 1 -ft. rubber tube the alkoxy group are obtained by a process (of which 

and a surgical hollow needle into the ampoule Before various examples are given, with details of procedure) 

removing the needle, the ampoule with the needle above involving reacting with a halogcnating agent (such as Br 
tbe liquid is raised to the level of the liquid in the cylinder; to form the hydrobromide or sulfuryl chloride to form the 
this causes the liquid in the needle to recede, and no liquid 9 hydrochloride of the product) upon the corresponding £*- 
will adhere to the neck of the ampoule disturbing the alkoxyphenylthiourea 6 - Isobutoxy - 2 - ammobenzo - 


where n is 7-13 and R and R' are alkyl groups which must 
not both be Et, are prepd. from compds. of formula 
(CHi).Xt> where X is halogen, by heating with secondary 
amines of formula NHRR'. Among examples, 1,10-bis- 
(diamylammo)decane is prepd. from 1,10-dibrotno- or 
-dicbloro-decane and diamylamine. The products are 
amebicides. 

Derivative of 2 -phenyl quinoline -4 -carboxylic acid. 
Hirsch Gregor Jacubson. Brit. 433,040, Aug. 2, 1935. 
See U S. 2,006.020 ( C. A . 29, 5602*) . 

Cyclopentylbarbitunc acids and their salts Horace A. 
Sbonle (to Eli Lilly & Co ) U. S 2,019,936, Nov. 5. 
Various details and examples are given of the production 
of intermediates and of final products such as cvclopentyl- 
ethylbarbituric acid, m 181-3 8 its Na, NIL, methyl- 
suitable for 


scaling of it. S Waldbott 

Structural standards for crude drugs. T. E Wallis. 

Pharm. J. 135 , 207-8(1935). — Structural standards for 
pharmacopeial drugs, unground or powd , are classified 
*nd discussed. The lycopodium method (cf. C. A. 14, 

93) permits approx, quant, examn. of powd drugs. 

S. Waldbott its hydrobromide 


thiazole m. about 140 ° and its hydrochloride m. about 
and may be used as a local anesthetic, having less 


toxicity than cocaine. G-Isoamoxy-2-ammobenzothi- 
azole m. about 122° and its hydrochloride m. about 135° 
6-Isopr opoxy-2 -aminobenzot hrnole m. about 135° 
4-Butoxy -2 -aminobenz ot hiazole m. about 142-3° and 
. about 166-7°. 
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Substituted halo phenols Emil Klarmann and Loms 1 placenta ext. or exts from vegetable matter, by 1st remov- 
W Gates (to Lehn & Fink, Inc.). Bnt. 432,065, Jaly 29, mg volatile phenols, e. g , by steam distn , dissolving tbc 

1935. SeeU S 1,033.911-12 (C. .4.28, 1472'). residue in a HjO-iramisciblc solvent, e. g , EtjO, extg. the 

Cyclically disubstituted tetraroles Zoltan Ffildi (to the soln. with alkali hydroxide soln , e g , KOH, which takes 

firm Clunoiii Gyog>6zer es Vegyesxeti Term^kek Gyira up the hormones but not the neutral constituents, causing 

R T (Kercszty & Wolf)) U S 2,020,937, Nov. 12. tbe hormones to react wilb an acylatmg agent, e g , />- 

Sec Ger. 611,692 (C. A 29,6995') tolucaesulfonyl chloride, isolating the acylation product, 

Complex salts of pyndifie derivatives Albert Roth- e, g., with EljO, and sapong it to yield the hormones 
mann Ger 5G5,52t> and 566,694, July 9, 1935 (Cl. 12 p . Purifying enzymes Scbering-Kahlbaum A -G Tr 
1.01) Water-sol complex metal and metalloid salts of 2-- 785,490, Aug 10,1935 Intermediate enzymes are pptd 

amino-6 mcrcaptopyridmc-4 -carboxylic acid and 2,6-di- from Lebedev juice or ext or like prepus. obtained from 

mercaptopyridine-4-carboxyhe acid are prepd by tbe action yeasts or other kinds of cells by regulating the pg value of 

of the oxide or hydroxide of the metal or metalloid on solns the liquid, dild if necessary, to an optimum value (4). 

of the acids or their salts. The new complex salts are The soln is afterward purified by caUphoresis 

obtained from the resulting solns byevapn orpptn. by an Bacterial solutions, endotoxins Roderick F. Ifun- 
org solvent Examples describe tbe prepn of (C«H<OjN,S- wicke U. S 2,020,647, Nov. 12 See Bnt. 425,216 
NahCa. C.HtOjNStKCd, C,H,0,NSjKAs, and other (C. A 29,5601'). 

similar compds , the structural formulas being given in 3 Cyclic esters Wallace II Carothers and Julian W. 
some cases, (565,52b). Other mercapto-or polymeTcapto- Hill (to E I. du Pom de Nemours & Co ). U- S 2,020.- 

pyndine carboxylic acids may be used (566,694). The 298, Nov, 12, Bnt 433,632, Aug 19,1935 Cyclic esters 

compds are used in therapy having rings of more than 7 atoms, suitable for use in 

Purified ntoarsphen&mine. George W. Raixiss and petfuroea, toilet waters, etc , are produced by depolymei- 
Abraham I Kremens (to Abbott Laboratories). U S. izmg tbe corresponding linear polyester; e. g , dccamctbyl- 
2,020,655, Nov 12 An "improved neoarspbenaminc'* ene carbonate is produced by depolyraenzmg polymeric 
produced from Na formaldehydesulfoxylate and arsphen- decamethylene carbonate (suitably by heating m the pres - 
amme, having a good color, low toxicity, high therapeutic ence of Na or Sn, etc.). Numerous examples are given 
efficiency and stabibty and which is substantially free * Germicidal detergent and cosmetic preparations 
from uncombined CHjO, is obtained by including in the Lever Brothers Co Brit. 432,689, July 31, 1935. Addn 
reaction ram a relatively small proportion of a reducing to 427,324 (C. A. 29, 6306') . Germicidal soaps, cos- 
substance such as Na hyposulfite or NallSO, which will metics.etc , axe made by mixing soaps or similar sapona- 

convert any free CHiO present into formaldehydesulf- ceous substances with a Hg compd of type (RHg).R'.in 

oxylate which R is an aromatic nucleus, with or without side 

Ethereal sulfur-containing oils Tried nch Boedecker. chains, in which the nuclear and side chain C atoms are not 

U S 2,021 ,639, Nov 19 Oils such as mustard-seed oil, directly connected to any element other than C, II or Hg, 
asafetida oil or garlic oil together with desoxychohc or $ and R' is a radical contg. 1 or more imido groups the N 
apocholic acid form cryst addn products of odorless atom of which is directly connected to the RHg group 

character and suitable for therapeutic purposes Several Hg compds of hydrazobenzene, guanidine, phthalimide, 
examples are given o-benzoicsulfinide, succiwmide, pyrrole, naphthahmide. 

Detoxified pollen extract, Edgar B. Carter (to Abbott indole, isaun, carbazole, piperidine, 3-mtrophthalimide, 

Laboratories) U S 2,019,808, Nov. 5. A detoxified diketopiperazine, acridonc, pyrrolidine, emetine, 1,3- 

pollen ext. suitable for treatment of hay-fever is prepd. by dimcthyVxanthinc, barbituric acid, parabamc acid, unc 

incubating a pollen ext (suitably at a temp of about acid, theobromine, alloxan, quinommide, allantom and 

37.5° and for a time of about 2 weeks) with the addn. of such dyes as auramine, indigo and mdantbrene red violet 

about 0,1% of a 40% CH,0 soln or an equiv. amt. of « are specified Dyes and perfumes may be added After 
methenamine or tbe like mixing, the soap may be plodded, milled or stamped 

Antituberculosis extract I. G Farbenrad. A.-G. Skin protective coating composition. Omer McDaniet 
Ger. 616,884, Aug 7, 1935 (Cl. 30* 6). Heat-killed (to Mountain Varnish & Color W'orks) . U. S 2,021,131, 

tuberculosis bacilli are boiled for 1 hr with 99% ole Nov. 19 Lemcnoue 1, Na silicate 909, glycerol 1155, Na 

The cooled ext is filtered and the filtrate extd with a stearate 2S8 and water 1600 parts are used together, 
readily volatile solvent such as CIICli, pyndme, petr Cosmetic composition Albert Ebel, Sauerkohlfabnk 
ether, etc , and the ext. evapd to dryness The residue is and Max Platsch Ger. 005,941, June 5, 1935 (Cl. 30A. 

heated for 1 hr with acetone and the insol part, after 13). A stable product for cleaning and feeding the skin is 
removal of the acetone, is taken up in CiII« or petr. ether 7 obtained by pulverizing fermented sauerkraut, removing 
and made up into a 1% soln for use as an antituberculosis the sap by pressing, drying, grinding and mixing with 

ext perfume, etc The sap may be deodorized and preserved 

Serum TvagorasJ Georgiou. Ger. 616,710, Aug. 3, Shaving compositions Fritz Teigl and Hugo Gleich 
1935 (Cl 30* 6) A prepn lor treating malignant Austrian 142,762, Sept 10, 1935 (Cl 235). Solid, pasty 
swellings such as cancer is obtained by pptg, serum from or liquid shaving compns. are improved by addn of a 

the blood of a highly pregnant animal by ale , sepg and secondary or tertiary phosphate of an org base, e g , 

sterilizing tbe ppt • taking it up in a physiol NaCl soln , (HOC, HA >N, in a proportion of 15-3Q% calcd on tbe soap 

and removing tbe last traces of ale by evapn. trt vacuo at g and other solids in the compns 

60° Examples arc given, dog and rat serum being used Hair waving ElieSoussa Fr. 785,878, Aug 21, 1935 
Hormones Soe pour l’ind. chun. A Bile Ger. A soln. for application to the hair before permanent waving 

616,612, Aug. 1, 1935 (Cl 12 p 17 10). The corpus contains NaiSO, 35, NallCOi 20, Na borate 7, powd soap 

luteum hormone is obtained In pure lonn by prepg a crude 4 g per 1. of soln 

ext. of the organ with an org. solvent nonmiscible with Nicotine Soc de participation a Tindustnc cuprique 
water, and extg this with strong mineral acid Tbe bor- Fr 784,837, July 25, 1935 Crude material contg nico- 
mone is pptd from the acid by adding water and re-extd tine is treated with water contg. an oxide or carbonate of an 

by an org solvent nonmiscible with water. The solvent alkali or alk earth metal and then submitted to dista with 

is then driven off An example is given 9 steam or a gas The nicotine is absorbed by adild. acid 

Follicle hormones Schenng-Kahlbaum A.-G Bnt. Nicotine removal from tobacco Hall Tobacco Cbemi- 
432,851, July 26, 1935 Divided on 432,435 (C A 30, cal Co Fr 784,795, July 24, 1935. Nicotine is removed 
250 1 ) and addn to 432,435 and 432,474 (C. A 30, 250') or reduced by submitting tobacco to the action of ethylene 

The hormone* arc isolated from unne or prepns oxide in tbe presence of moisture, or by treating the to- 

made therefrom, or from other starting materials, e. g„ baceo with an aq soln of ethylene oxide. 
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Manufacture of sulfuric acid from hydrogen sulfida. 
U'olfhart Siccke. Chem. Fa ink 1035, 415-18 —Gases 
rontg. HjS from coke ov ens, hydrogenation processes, 
etc , are burned at 750-800° with excess air nndnioixture 
and without further treatment are passed at 350-450° 
o\cr a V catalyst to convert SO* into SO,, and the 11,50. 
is fractionally conden>ed Tlie yield is about 9S% of 
theory, the and contains S*>-90% IIjSO«, and is pure 
enough for accumulator acid No acid pumps are required, 
a fan draws the gases through the system, and little floor 
space and attention are required. About 30 kw -hrs 
mid 13 cu m of cooling HjO are required About 35% 
of the S in crude Nil, liquor can be recovered, the re- 
mainder at an addnl cost Cl C A 29, 1592*, 3I8S* 7 , 
4000’ J H Moore 

Leaching alunite with sulfuric acid L -C Fan Chem 
Ind. (China) 10, No I, 35-42(1935) —The best strength 
of 1I,S0, for leaching alunite calcined at 500° is about 16% 
by Wt. Little advantage is gained 6y heating the teaching 
soln to 100° The yield of alum by crystn is highest when 
the acidity is at a mm The sue of the alum crystals 
formed is smallest from a soln contg 4 7% H,SO, 
Solns of 0 133 N and 3 A' IIjSO, give about the same sue 
of crystals, but the sue increases as the acidity is further 
increased C L Tseng 

Conversion of chlorides to nitrates by means of mtnc 
add R. Frnnkowski Pr-.mysl Chem 19. 154-0(1935) — 
To dry NaCl, KQ and BaCJr, from 1 N to 8 N IINO,. 
in proportions ofl 0 5,1 1,1 15andl 2, was added, the 
mut evapd and yields were cnled in terms of the start- 


6 i! SY1DIES 

pij). Brit _433,39S, Aug 


1935. Sec Tr. 774,911 

\C A. 29, 2310*). . _ 

Nitric acid. E l. du Font de Nemours 8. Co. Brit. 
432.89S, Aug. C, 1935 Gases obtained in the denitration 

.... , of residual acid from the manuf . of liquid mtnc esters such 

SO* into SO,, and the If, SO, 2 as nitroglycerin nrc cooler ted into UNO, by scrubbing 
‘ in countercurrent with dil UNO, in on app. resistant to 
the corrosne action of the gases, whereby the corrosive 
impurities are removed, and absorbing the treated gases 
in IfjO or dil HNO, in an absorption tower made of Cr-Te 
alloy App is described 

Phosphoric acid Marvin J Udy (to Swann Restarch, 
Inc ) US 2,020,970, Nov 12 A pliosphatie mntenal 
such as phosphate rock, carbonaceous material such a 


coke and a flu* such as silica are smelted in a furnace 
under conditions to form a gas comprising p vapor to- 
gether with impurities, and there is formed within the 
gas a dispersed phosphoric oxide-water reaction product 
by reaction of port of the P i apor, the reaction product is 
removed, and elemental P is recovered from the vapor. 
App is described, including an elec lurrnce and elec 
pptn. app., etc 

Phosphoric acid from ammonium phosphate Charles 
L Lev ermore (to General Chemical Co ) U S 2,022,050, 
Nov. 28 NH, is dnven off from an NH» phosphate such 
ns NH,HiPO» at a temp, above about 300° while passing 
steam in contact with the material 

Sulfuric acid Cyril B Clark (to American Cyanamid 
Co). US 2,019,893, Nov 6 An acid sludge, such as 

4W ... .... , vulk _ that produced by the HiSO, treatment of petroleum oils, 

mg salts and of HNO, For NaCl, the best yields on salt 5 » subjected to thermal decompn at a temp at which SO, 


were obtained with 1 2 acid proportion and for the most 
dil acid. The most dil acid gave also the best yields 
with RC1 and BaCl„ the edect of concn being the least 
for NaCl and the greatest for BaCl, The <cpn of the 
products depends on temp cocfTs of soly Excess acid 
can be used with a second or even a third batch of the 
starting salt, to give better ocid yield Scpn of RNO, 
from K.C1 is easy. Results point to a successful com 
production of KNO, from KCl and synthetic HNO, 

A. C Zachlin 

Production of hydrogen from natural gas V A 
Karehavin, N. P. Elektronov and B M Ovchinnikov 
Khimstrel 7, 459-94(1035); cf C A 26, 5399 . 28. 
31S9* — Anmt of 1 cu m of natural gas (contg 87 4% 
C1I,) with 1 9 cu m. of water vapor conducted at about 
1350* over porous grog treated with Ni nfalyst produced 
3 3 cu. m. of gas composed of CO, 9, CO 22, H, 04, CH, 
0 8 and N, 4.2%. The 'e mi com. procedure of conversion 
and app. are illustrated and described Clias Blanc 
The rare gases. Mathias Refrigerating Ens 30, 
190-8(1935) — A review of the industry and new applica- 
tions are discussed In the cases of He, Ne, A, Kr and X 
A II Johnson 

_ Some_propertie_s_ of activated carbon E R Sutcliffe 


compds of the sludge are reduced to SO,, the SQ» is re- 
moved from the rone of decompn. together with water 
vapor and gaseous substances contg. II, the gas stream is 
subjected to dehydration, substances contg. H, capable 
of reacting with O to form water, are removed to an extent 
such that the remaining H content, after adjustment of 
the gas stream to the O content necessary for catalytically 
oxidizing the SO,, is not greater than 3 mg of II per cu 

6 It. of gas, and the gas stream is heated to a temp, at which 
it can be catalytically oxidized and is then catalytically 
converted to SO,. An arrangement of app. is described. 

Dehydrating caustic alkalies. Arnold Hanchctt (to 
Solvay Process Co.). U. S. 2,022,037, Nov. 26. An 
aq soln o! NaOH or the like in regulated quantity is 
brought into contact with a quantity of substantially 
anhyd caustic of sufficient mass and temp, to vaporize 
the water from the liquid. App is described. 

7 Purifying caustic soda solutions. Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co Tr. 7So,390, Aug. 8, 1935. NaCl is 
removed Jrom coned <olns. of Na OH by beating the 
latter to 70-80°, adding Na-SOi m amt depending on the 
desired degree of elimination of NaCl, mixing until the 
formation of an insol salt contg. NaCl and Na-SO, Is 
complete, cooling to about S0° and agitating slowly until 


India Rubber J. 90, No. 17a (Intern No ) 37-S(Oct 31 the state of equil. of the supereatd soln. is completely 
1935). — A review and discussion, with special reference ® destroyed. The Na»SO, is added in an anhyd. finely 
to the plant at Leigh, Fngland, and the properties of the divided state and in excess. The Na,SO« is recovered by 

Cmanufd there . C C Daxis adding sufficient water to dissolve the NaCl and NaOH. 

Action of decolorizing earths Edward Erdheim Pr-e- Alkali metal phosphates Louis Pmsiiian (to General 
myii Chem. 19, 150-7(1935) —Preliminary results show Chemical Co). U S 2.021,099, Nov 10 A tnrxt. of 

that fuller's earth NV and Montana Z, on extn alter Pbosphatic material and an alkali metal sulfate is furnaccd 

decolorization, act in a v ery different manner from that m Prosence of a reducing agent and from the furnaccd 

exhibited by activ ated charcoals The decolorizing action Product « obtained an alkali metal phosphate and a mother 

of the earths is quite distinct from that of the charcoals _ ,lc luor contg. alkali metal compds including alkali metal 
A C. Zachlm 9 !ulfat e, and the mother liquor is treated with a phosphoric 

acid soln contg sol. Ca phosphate for reaction with the 

App. for cooling gases as in oxidation of NH, (U. S r>at sul I?£ e ,. , , , . . 

2.019,533) 1. Effecting reactions [NH, synthesis] m nt ' tetra phosphates Augustus H. Fuke and 

pat. 432,574) 13. ' Oiarles S. Bryan (to Punford Chemical Works). U. S 

019.660, Nov. 5 A tetraphosphate is formed by heating’ 

Hydrocyinic ,dd. Russtl) W. Bad !tob m p N *’'P- *'d!i an 

A tool, to N. V. da Patotaa 
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used as detergents in the laundry, dyeing, or leather in- 
dustries, for softening water, etc U. S 2,019,066 relates 
to the production of tetraphosphates by reaction of an 
alkali metal aad pyrophosphate such as NarH t PjO? with 
an alkali such as NaOH 

Pure aluminum-alkali double fluorides Fnednch W. 
Hilscher and Veit Sch we miner (to Saline Ludvngshalle). 
U S 2,021,601, Nov 19 Raw aluminous material such 
as bauxite contaminated with Fe and Si is treated with 
HF to dissolve A 1, Fe and Si, and an aJkah salt such as 
NaCl is added to the soln in only sufficient amount to 
ppt fluosdicic acid as alkali metal fluosilicate without 
use of a reducing agent, the pptd fluosilicate is sepd 
and an alkali metal salt such as NaCl is added to form a 
sol Fe salt and an insol A1 double fluonde which is 
pptd and sepd 

Beryllium compounds Carlo Adamoli Ger 616,671, 
Aug 3, 1935 (Cl 12m 4) Addn to 541,544 (C. A 27, 
570) The method of 541,544, for obtaining Be compds. 
by treating finely ground Be minerals with CO, and water 
under high temp and normal or elevated pressure m the 
presence or absence of acid or basic catalysts, is modified 
by pre-treating the ground mineral with a small amt of 
alkali carbonate and alk earth oxide at 700-750°, to 
disintegrate the mineral Thus, Be ore contg 0 6% 
BeO is ground and heated with Na,CO, and CaO The 
product is then heated to 850-900° with water and CO, 
to give basic BeCOi 

Stabilizing hypochlorites Electrochlore (Soc anon ) 
Fr 785,662, Aug 13, 1935 Solns of alkali or alk earth 
hypochlorites are kept out of contact with the air and any 
Oinsoln is removed 

Salts from polyhahte Arthur Lambert (to Rita Vrnay) 
U S 2,020,322, Nov 12 Polyhahte is treated with an 
acid, such as hot 10° Be HiSO,, the filtered soln. is neu- 
tralized with an excess of Na,CO>, the resulting mixt is 
filtered and the filtrate is treated with NH, and CO, to 
ppt NaHCO,, the soln is filtered and is further treated 
with an acid phosphate, if desired, and salts formed are 
crystd Various modifications of procedure are described 
Magnesium products from brine Wm H Farnsworth 
and Mon tel Montgomery (to Marine Chemicals Co , 
Ltd). U S 2,021,501, Nov 19 A brine contg con- 
vertible Mg salts such as sea water is treated with Ca(OH), 
particles carrying a film of Mg(OH),, formed separately 
from the mam body of bnne to be treated and which serve 
to effect pptn of Mg(OH)« 

Sulfates Metallges A -G (Conway Freiherr von 
Girsewald and Erich Stahl, inventors) Ger 610,925, 
Sept 18, 1935 (Cl 12* 7) Addns to 571,494 (C. A. 27, 
3041) See U S 1,992,681 (C A 29. 267l«). Accor- 
ding to Ger 612,113, Sept 18, 1935, the process of 
Ger 610,925 is improved when the gases passed into the 
mixt in a finely divided state are passed at such a rate 
and in such a stale of subdivision that the mixt is caused 
to foam Methods of procedure are indicated, and ex- 
amples are given According to Ger 618,890, Sept 18. 
1935, the process of Ger 610,925 is applied to the manuf 
of (NH,),SO, from the products, mainly NH,HSO, ( ob- 
tained by treating SO, or gases contg SO,, in the presence 
of water and preferably of air, with NH, (or gases contg 
NH«) in the proportion of 1 mol of NH, to 0 5-1 mol 
of SO, The addnl NH, required for the manuf of 
(NH,),SO« may be added before or during the oxidatton 
Sp processes are desenbed 

Packaging acid sulfat»s such as bisulfates Leo 
Lbwenstein U S 2,020,072, Nov 5 An outer container 
is used of material such as metal or impregnated paper 
contg alkali metal carbonate compd such as a bicarbonate 
capable of reacting with the sulfate, together with an 
inner container which may be formed of paper and is 
completely surrounded by the bicarbonate or the like 
. Reaction of chlorine with metal hearing solids such as 
m making aluminum chloride Sidney G Osborne and 
Jasper M. Rowland (to Hooker Electrochemical Co). 
u S 2.020,431, Nov. 12. Relatively coarsely com- 
uunuted ungraded solid material such as aluminous ma- 
terial lor mating Aid, is introduced into a stream of gas 


contg. Cl flowing upwardly in a reaction chamber (of a 
desenbed app ) of gradually increasing and abruptly de- 
creasing cross-sectional area, and the rate of supply of 
solids and gases is adjusted to cause a progressive reduction 
m velocity and to maintain at substantially the point of 
greatest cross-section of the reaction chamber a zone in 
which the velocity is sufficient to support the solids only 
after they have been reduced in size to relatively fine 
particles consisting pnncipally of materials unreactable 
with the Cl 

Alumina Charles B Willmore and Conrad C. Cal! is 
(to Aluminum Co of Amenca). U S 2,019,553, Nov. 5 
Aluminous material such as calcined bauxite is treated 
with HNO, in the presence of a F compd such as CaF, 
and the result mg A1 nitrate is decomposed by heat to form 
alumina. 

Al umin a. Ralph B Derr (to Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica) U. S 2,019,554, Nov. 5 Aluminous material 
such as bauxite tailings contg Fe is digested with a soln. 
contg HNO, and the resulting A1 nitrate liquor is coned, 
and increased in basicity (suitably by evapn of HNO,) 
and is cooled to crystallize A1 nitrate which may be heated 
to form alumina Mother liquor from the A1 nitrate 
crystn. is added to liquor from the digestion stage 

Alumina Wilhelm Fulda, Erich Wiedbrauck and 
Rudolf R B Wittig (to Vereuugte Alumimum-Werke 
A -G and Th Goldschmidt A -G ). U S 2,021.546, 
Nov 19 Clay or the like is disintegrated by calcination 
and treatment with an aq soln of SO,, thus forming an 
aq soln contg A1 sulfite: alumina is pptd from the soln 
by heatiDg, the pptd alumina is calcined, the calcined 
material is dissolved in alkali lye such os with NaOH 
and a pure alumina is pptd from the resulting -oln. by 
heating 

Alumina The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co 
Ger 619,129, Sept 25, 1935 (Cl 12m 5) See Can 
324,768 (C A. 26, 6390) 

Alumina 1 G Farbemnd A -G Fr. 785,459, Aug. 
10, 1935 AljO, which is easily filtered is made by causing 
NH.HCO, to act on solid A1 salts, sol in water, e g , 
A1 (NO,), 9H,0 or A1C1, 611,0 in the presence of a min. 
amt of water. 

Alums Svend S Svendsen (to Clay Reduction Co). 
TJ. S 2,022,012, Nov. 26 A material such as kaolin or 
bauxite contg an alum-forming tnvalcnt metal, silica, 
and a basic material capable of yielding a univalent 
sulfate is heated with NH»r in tbe absence of water in the 
liquid stale to form volatile NH,-Si-F compds and with 
reactive sulfates such as (NHOjSO, to produce sulfates of 
the trivalent and univalent bases; the volatile NH,- 
Si F compds are volatilized, and tbe alum produced is 
, extd from the residue An arrangement of app is de- 
scribed!, and several examples are given. 

Removing iron from aluminum salt solutions J R. 
Geigy A -G Ger 619,018, Sept 29, 1935 (a 12m. 6). 
Addn to 570,376 ( C A 27, 2540). Acidified solns. of 
At, (SO,) ■ contg re are treated at an elevated temp with 
the Ca or Ba salt of ft naphthalenesulfonic acid during or 
after the reduction of the Fe to the ferrous form. Tbe 
soln is then cooled and filtered 

Ammonium chloride Soci£t* d'ftudes pour la fabrica- 
tion et Tempi oi des engrais chimiques Brit. 432,770, 
Aug 1, 1935 Thr* corresponds to Fr 779,317 (C A 29, 
5608’) 

Calcium carbide containing calcium nitride Soc. 
anon pour Texploitation des Brevets Jullien. Ger. 
619,074, Sept 21, 1935 (Cl 12i 30). See Fr. 750,039 
(C A 28, 587*) 

Calcium eyanamide BayertscheStickstoff-WerkeA.-G. 
Bnt. 433,254, Aug 12, 1935 This corresponds to Fr. 
782,739 (C A 29, 7027‘). 

Calcium eyanamide and phosphorus Nikodem Caro 
and Albert R Frank (Karl Bneglet, Ludwig Gscbeid- 
itieyrr, Franz J. KLaess and Karl Ziehe, inventors). 
Ger. 616.9S8, Aug 30, 1935 (Cl 12* 9). Addn to 
609,730 (C A 29, 5230'). CaCN, and P are produced 
simultaneously by reducing Ca,(POi)j with SiOrfree 
carboniferous material such as peat or anthracite. 
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lime from limestone Wm. H. Knox, Jr. (to Victor t 
Chemical Works). U. S 2,021,063, Nov. 19. Limestone 
contg. about 20-300 parts of F per million parts of CaO 
a heated to dme of! substantially all CO}, and the heat- 
ing is then continued nt 1000-1500° for 1-12 hrs (the 
lower the temp, the longer the time) so that a Iirac is pro- 
duced hating a F content below 5 parts per million 
Hydrating lime. Carlos M. Bird U S 2,020,098, 
Nov. 5. An app. is described m which mill, of lime under 2 
pressure is added to unslaked lime at a plurality of hydra- 
tion stages, in each of which the pressure is controlled, milk 
of lime from the same source being supplied for condensa- 
tion of vapors resulting from the hydration, and milk of 
lime jn excess of that required for hydration and condensa- 
tion being returned to the source of supply 
Dicaldum phosphate and fertilizers containing it. 
Robert Sucliy and I mil Rcubkc (to I G 1 arbenmd A - 
G ). U. S. 2,021,627, Nov 19 Raw tst Ca phosphate 3 
is dissolved by treatment with a soln contg mono-Ca 
phosphate and free II1PO4 in such proportions that the 
resulting «oln still contains a substantial excess of HiPO, 
over the ratio prevailing ui mono-Ca phosphate the re- 
sulting soln is heated to the b p toppt di Ca phosphate, 
the ppt. is sepd from the soln without substantial cooling, 
and there is added to the soln the amount of HiPO, re- 
quired for converting a fresh hatch of raw phosphate into 4 
dt-Ca phosphite 

Hydrated ferric chloride T dward T Ladd (to Iseo 
Chemical Co ) US 2,021,701, Nov 19 Water and 
Cl are introduced into a container contg Fe, in such pro- 
portion os to produce a soln contg alvout 4 9 mols of 
water per mol of FeCIi, and the product is withdrawn 
from the container App is described 
Fenoso-ferric oxide Joseph W A>crs Brit 433,333, 
Aug 13, 1535. Black oxide of Te is obtained from pptd * 
ferrous compds by oxidation with air or other O-contg 
gas at elevated temps .eg, 22t)-3L 1 0 < T , and at pressures 
above about 40 lb and up to, say, 100 lb per sq in The 
ppt may be obtained by treating FeSO« or TeCIi with an 
alkali carbonate or hydroxide, preferably in excess and 
pptn may be at 123-200°r An autoclave for the pptn 
and oxidation is described 

Lead oxide. Paul Kemp and Tmanuel Feuer US. 
W19.530, Nov. 5 See Brit 421,297 (C A 29,3292*) 
Magnesium hydroxide I G Farbcnindustne A -G 
Bnt ^433,253, Aug 12, 103> See Tr 7S0.141 (C A 29, 

Removing soluble salts from magnesium hydroxide 
Win. II, Farnsworth (to Marine Chemicals Co , Ltd ) 

0. S. 2,019,488, NoV 5 Filamentary flocks are formed 
from a hydrous slurry of Mg(OH) f (suitably by extrusion 
through small apertures) and the flocks are caused to be 3 
immersed in a body of wash water by which «o! salts 
•reextd without substantial change m the phys form of 
the flocks and without substantial diffusion of the Mg(0H)t 
in the wash water ; the flocks are then caused to merge into 
* substantially umlild mass. An arrangement of app is 

described. 

Magnesium sulfate solution. Kali-rorschungs-Anstalt 
p ® ** H. (Benno Wandrowsky, inventor) Gcr. 616,- g 
July 31, 1935 (Cl. 12m. 3). Highly coned MgSO. 
solas are obtained by treating the 33% <olns made by 
making kieserite with water, with a hydrated sulfate, 

*• Z , kiesente contg. Tpsom salt, at 99-110° An cx- 
a®Ple is given. 

Platinum oxides. Paul Laffitte and Pierre Grandadam 
785,082, Aug 1, 1935. Pt is oxidized to PtO and PtO, 
b J heating n in O to 100-500°, under pressure of 8-200 
atm 0 

Cycht manufacture of potassium carbonate from potas- 
4 ® chloride. Tricdnch Rusberg (to Kali-Chcmie, 

, U. S. 2,020,801, Nov . 12. In the cyclic tnanuf. 

*" u’®* f rom MCI by the Engel-Precht method, the Mg 
™bonate trihydrate spent in the manuf. of Engel salt in 
C ^ e * s compensated by introduction of corresponding 
of Engel salt into the cyclic process, which is 
oecompd. together with the Engel salt produced in the 


cycle, the regenerated MgCO, being introduced into the 
cycle. 

Sodium azide. Westfalisch-Anbaltischc Sprengstoff- 
A.-G. chem. 1 ab. Ger. 019,017, Sept. 20, 1935 (Cl. 12«. 
30) . A fine suspension of NaNIl, in an inert liquid, e. g , 
a hydrocarbon oil, is treated with NiO at about 150-180°. 

Acid sodium pyrophosphate. Campbell R. McCullough 
(to Swann Research, Inc.). U. S 2,021,012, Nov. 12. 
Mono-Na orthophosphate is heated to a temp, above 
2S4° and at which substantially complete conversion to 
pyrophosphate will take place and in an atm. comprising 
water vapor of such concn. that the partial pressure of 
such water vapor is greater than atm. pressure and greater 
than that expressed by the relation log p — — + 
12 32, where p is the partial pressure of the water vapor in 
mm of Ifg and T is the temp of heating expressed in abs. 
degrees C. App is described 

Zinc and sodium sulfides Thomas A. Mitchell and 
Royal L Sessions (to Hughes-Mitchcll Processes Inc.). 
U S 2,020,323, Nov 12 A black ash formed by heating 
BaSO, with C and contg BaS is leached with a soln. of 
Na,SO»: pptd BaSO, is filtered out, and the filtered soln. 
is caused to react with Z11SO, to form pptd ZnS and leave 
NajSO, in soln The leached black ash is reheated with 
more C to produce more Ba sulfide for the process, and the 
black ash is leached with the NaiSO, obtained from the 
pptn of the ZnS. 

Zinc oxide Tarl II Buncc, Clarence J Lentz and 
Geo T Mahler (to New Jersey Zmc Co ) US 2,021,- 
284, Nov. 19 Various details of app and operation are 
described for making ZnO by introducing a blast of air 
into a stream of Zn vapor and gaseous products of combus- 
tion issuing into an oxidizing chamber from the tipper end 
portion of an elongated porous column consisting of an 
agglomerated charge of mired zinciferous material and 
carbonaceous reducing agent, the base of the column 
being m communication with the atm and the sides of the 
column being enclosed Cl C A 29,3790* 

Zinc sulfide Amc J. Myhren and Byron Marquis (to 
New Jersey Zinc Co ). U. S 2,020,325, Nov 12 Sec 
Can 353, mi (C. A. 29, 8307*). 

Zinc sulfide American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
Fr 785,5 f '4, Aug 13,1935 Basic ZnS is made by treating 
a soln of ZnSO, with an alkali thiosulfate contg. N*iS. 

Purifying hydrogen peroxide. E. I. du Pont dc Ne- 
mours & Co Bnt 432,915, Aug. 6, 1935. Aq. solns. 
of 11,0, are purified by pptg. Sn(OH), therein after ad- 
justing the pt i of the soln so that a p K ol over 1 4 is ob- 
tained during pptn , and removing the ppt. The pptn. 
may be effected by adding n sol. Sn compd., e. g., SnCl, 
or Na stannate If the pptn. of Sn(OH), tends to be in- 
complete, a small amt. of a sol substance that furnishes 
multivalent pos 10ns may be added to promote pptn. of 
A1 compds , c g , AlCli, potash alum, or Ba compd. 
miy be thus used. Cf C A 29,8241* 

Stabilizing hydrogen peroxide solutions E. I. du 
Pont dc Nemours &. Co , Harvey N. Gilbert and Joseph 
S Reichert Bnt 433,470, Aug. 15, 1935 11,0, S0 Ins 

having a pn not greater than 0 5 and preferably below 5 
are stabilized by the addn. of a smalt amt. of a preformed 
compd or compds. obtained by combining Sn with lI ( p,Oj 
A suitable compd may be prepd by heating hydrated 
SnCl, with 85% HiPO, for about 1 hr. at 300”. Cf. C. A 
29, 5230* 

Apparatus for distilling hydrogen peroxide from solu 
tions of persulfate. Gesellsebaft zur Verwertung Chem- 
isch-Techischcr Verfahren Fr. 7«8o,S76, Aug. 21, 1935. 

Removing acid from hydrogen peroxide solutions" 
Joseph S Reichert (to E. I . du Pont de Nemours &. Co ) 
U. S. 2,021, 3S4, Nov. 19 A 11,0, of pa less than 1 8 and 
contg. H,S0, is treated with Ba(OH), to reduce theacidity 
but not to a p n materially greater than 1 8, pptd. BaSo! 
is sepd., alkali such as NH,OH is added to bring the 
to 2.2-3 5, and Sn(OH), is pptd in the soln. and removed 
with assoed. catalytic impurities. 

Sulfur dioxide. Metallgesellschaft A -G. Brit. 432,- 
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714, July 25, 1935 SOj is obtained from refuse H»SO«, 
such as obtained from the refining of mineral oil by 
introducing it together with carbonaceous fuels and air 
into a rotary furnace where the fuel and the C content of 
the refuse acid are eliminated by combustion App is 
described 

Sulfur dioxide Christian J Hansen Ger 616,824, 
Aug 0, 1935 (Cl 12/ 21) SO. is obtained from gases 
sucli as foundry waste gases by washing the gases with aq 
thiocyanate soln The SOj is then driven from the thio- 
cyanate sola by heating under ordinary or reduced pres- 
sure Preferably NII t CNS <o!n is used 

Sulfur dioxide recovery from mixed gases Frederick 
E Lee, Robert Lepsoe and Francis H. Chapman (to 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co of Canada, Ltd ) 
U S 2,021,558, Nov 19 For tbe recovery of SO, and 
production of cryst A1 sulfate, the SOj In a gas is com- 
bined with NH, monostilfite, in one or more absorption 
stages (the monosulfite soln being obtained from the 
reaction of NH» with NIL bisulfite soln ) and solns re- 
sulting are deconipd with HiSO, to liberate a pure SO, 
Various details of a cy die process are described. 

Sulfur tnoxide from gad sludge. Wm C Mast (to 
Chemical Construction Corp ) . U S. 2,021,372, Nov 19 
Sludge such as that from the use of H,SO, for purifying 
petroleum fractions is subjected to thermal decompn 
with the production of a gas contg SO,, water a ad hydro- 
carbons, water and condensable hydrocarbons are con- 
densed out, sufficient mr is introduced for combustion of 
the hydrocarbons and they are burned in a furnace with 
sufficient addnl fuel s U ch as oil to maintain ignition temp 
The gases entering the furnace are caused to pass in heat- 
exchange relation to, but not in direct contact with, the 
combustion gases, the combustion gases are treated to 
condense water vapor and the purifier gases are converted 
m a H,SO, convener App is described 

Hydrogen N V de Bataafsche Petroleum Maat- 
schappij Ger G1C.97C, Aug 6, 1935 (Cl 12i 1 01) 
H or gases contg II are obtained by heating CII, or gases 
contg CH t to temps above 800° in the presence of 
catalysts compnsing compds of oxides of metals of the 
I e group with acid forming metal oxides of the 4th, 6th 
and Cth groups, of m p over S00° Examples of the 
catalysts are titanates, vanadates and tungstates of Ni, 
re and Co 

Gases containing hydrogen International Hydrogena- 
tion Patents Co Ltd Fr 785,917, Aug 14,1935 Gases 
which have been used for the destructive hydrogenation of 
carbonaceous materials are preliminarily purified and 
washed at a low temp by means of liquefied hydrocarbons 
which are gaseous at ordinary temp The hydrocarbons 
introduced into tbe gases by the operation of washing are 
removed by washing the gases with oils in which the hydro- 
carbons are readily sol 

, Purifying hydrogen Lee S Twomcy U S 2,022,105, 
Nov 26 H is liquefied and assoed impurities such as 
those from water gas are frozen, the liquefied II is collected 
in a pool from which solid particles settle as sediment, and 
purified H is evapd from the upper part of tbe pool App 
is described 

Krypton and xenon L'air Iiqmde fSoc. anon pour 
I'ftude et Texploitatinn des procfdes Georges Claude) 
But 432,644, July 31, 1935 Kr and Xe are obtained 
from atm air by rectifying air cooled to near its liquefac- 
tion point by washing liquid in amt sufficient to condense 
practically all the Kr and Xe, but less than sufficient to 
condense the max amt of O , the washing liquid may be 
about 10% of tbe air treated App is described Cf 
C A. 29, 3782“ 

Lithium recovery from its ores Valter Rosett and 
Francis R BichowsVy U S 2,020,854, Nov 12 A 
comminuted Li ore such as lcpidobte Is intimately mixed 
with a Ca -contg material such as CaCO, which yields 
CaO, at least in part, on roasting, the tmxt is roasted 


1 at 800-1000* until clinkered, the coarse clinker Is reduced 
to a suitable sue for leaching, leacbed with hot water 
until free of alkali salts, Ca is pptd. as a carbonate, the 
liquor is filtered from the ppt and is treated with an acid 
such as IIC1, HrSO, or HNOi to form the desired salt of 
Li 

Sulfur Me f al Jg esellscha ft A -G I“r. 784,042, July 

29, 1935 SOt is withdrawn from ga«es contg. a small 
- amt thereof by a mixt. of org ba«cs, such as xyhdme, 
with water, in the presence of substances capable of de- 
composing tbe difficultly sol sulfates of the org bases 
formed as side reactions Tbe SO, is driven off again by 
heating, caused to react at 800-1200° with a carbonaceous 
reducing agent, submitted to a complementary treatment 
at 400-700° by catalysts to destroy attached S compds , 
and the S is pptd by a high-tension electrostatic field. 

Removing oxygen from gas mixtures Arthur B Ray 
3 (to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp ). US 2,019,- 
632, Nov. 5 Tor removing O from large volumes of gas 
mixts contg not more than about 4% ot O, the gas mixt. 
is brought into contact with highly reactive carbon beated 
to about 600* for a time only sufficient to combine sub- 
stantially all O into compds. other than CO 

Rotary furnace for producing carbon by catalytic de- 
composition of carbon monoxide. Georg Gros and 
, Theodor W Pfirrmann Cer 619,137, Sept. 23, 1935 
(Cl 22/. 14) Adda to 565,053 (C. A. 27, 1110) 

Carbon black Edmund Billings and Harold H Offutt 
(to Godfrey L Cabot, Inc.). U S reissue 19,750. Nov 
12 A rdssue of original pat 1,957,314 (C. A. 28,4190*) 

Active carbon Franz Krczil. Austrian 142,780, Sept 
10, 1935 (Cl 85e). In the manuf, of active C by carboniz- 
ing crude org. materials contg. water, e g , peat or 
nutshells, and activating the carbon by means of gases, 

5 u*c is made of a system comprising a no of activating 
vessels, the gases contg water vapor evolved from tbe 
first vessel of the senes being passed through the other 
vessel or vessels without intermediate condensation 

Active charcoal Franz Kretil Fr. 785,427, Aug 9, 
1935 Wood, sawdust, lignin or peat is impregnated with 
an activating agent such as a soln of ZnCli or HjPO.. 
and is submitted in the presence of a carbonizing substance 

6 such as HiSOi to a temp above 100° until a moldablc 
mass is obtained The mass is molded under pressure, and 
heated if necessary , dried and baked at activation temp , 
if desired in the presence of activating gases 

Adsorbents Monc Pick Austrian 142,755, Sept 10, 
1935 (Cl 12if). Raschig rings made from compressed 
hygroscopic salts are used as adsorbents for drying gases 
Raschig rings of compressed silica gel are used for drying 
gases or for recovering volatile solvents 

7 Porous sound absorbing material Dome N Halstead 
U S 2,021 ,359, Nov 19 Porous articles such as sound- 
absorbing pads contain a binder such as starch, bitumen 
or cement ond aggregations of felted fibers which are 
waterproofed and have voids between them Various 
details of manuf. are described 

Catalytic material Paul S Greer (to Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp) U S 2,020,411, Nov 12 
g For producing a catalyst comprising a metal such as Cu or 
Ni supported on inert earner material such as siliceous 
material, the earner is immersed in a hot soln of a sol 
metal salt such as Cu(NOOi coned to a point of incipient 
crystn , then drained and dned, roasted with a bias! of 
preheated air to convert the salt material to oxide and the 
tnatcnal may then be subjected to reduction to complete 
•he formation of the desired catalyst 

Catalytic gas reactions Studien- utid Vcrwertungs- 
9 Ges m b H Tr. 7S4.SS3, July 27, 1935 The catalytic 
mass is divided into thin layer* of uniform thickness and 
the reaction takes place in spaces formed by the exterior 
walls of chambers contg a circulating liquid used to control 
the temp 
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Fundamental research in glass Bernard 1\ Budding. 97.43. Al.O, 0°0. BeO, 1—7. MgO. CaO. TiO, lrs«‘ 

Cram. InJ. 24, 5-12(10.1$). Herbert S. Willson and Joss on «nmon 0 M*e was u<ed for nfnrtcnee for 

The insurirsl lecture of the course on the physical Am furmce* Thc\ withstood 2t\Xi bra** amt ml brass 

chemistry of glass at the University of Liege P. Gdard melts iVtatls ot product ion cm n M. \. k. 

V r tt t&ca'tt i «J. 6. 4U-l«(l ( *35)-— A discussion of the . Production of dm ami don brick Iron Moate a. 1 . 
value of rh\ s. chemist rv in glass making. H S \\ Kochubei 7»i-Ao 70*3*3. Ssr. «*h 4 PI’-* Ar emfiarM 
The kinetics of the photochemical change of glissts bi-'ibjhVrrij.’ar No 1224(l'Xl>) — Tikhxtn bauxites cxmtg 


photochemical chinge of gUsses 

through ultraviolet radiation and their regeneration br 
heat A. Klemm and C Berger GSartech i>e» 13. 
o4'VCSU'V?5> — The solanration of glasses and reer Dera- 
tion bv heat appear to be rex rrsible processes whixh follow 
the same Uw. The change in transmission on sohirira- 
tion with the logarithm of time is appro\ proportional 


hxdnuiUtte and dumpor weix u*ed in the production of 
dxmamnlon brack The bnck were made from ran- and 
calcined bauxite, and fired in 13,13 * for 3 hrs. Titev did 
not s v ruik on firing, l ad a 10 '"J- water absorption, 4rd a 
resistance to pressure of t»50 kg. <*q cm Them re« -tarce 
to sudden temp chan.es was rruvh greater than that of 


the 4ih poxeer of the abs temp h is also proportional 3 groc and silica brick Ibese brack wete tested as refract. 


to the difference of the initial and final transmissions and 
depends also on the waxe length 7 he lo.aruhm of the 
tune necessare to reach the final value hkexeise deperd* 
on the nave length and is proportion it to ihe 4th power 
of the abs temp , decreasing rapidlx with tncrea'inx 
temp. Therm olunincseerce is not oh.-, rs ed in Cr-cs'ntg 
glasses and it therefore no* essential to the rrrrn (-ration 
processes Tbirtx -one references J 1 Hxde 

Chemical properties of glass Geo \\ Mores Cut 
Cim. Me: 19, 2"3ll'V15> \V 11 noxnton 

The use of cadmium sulfide and selenium in making 
ruby glass Wm. J Mathews tr*en txd 24, 3.54. 
J36,342tl'X»3). ilerlxrl $ Willson 

Combination furnace for flat glass Thomas 11 Hart 
rm. nanruraxi r • - ■■ 


for Krupp furnaces and contained $0*0 conmdu-t after 
use. the rest being grog i kaolin' ard bonding clax-. The 
abrasion loss was small tbe «oftc"ing under l\id began 
at 1320*: at lt>'X>* the bnxk contracted 4^: tbe refractori- 
ness was pqM* M. V KO"di>idv 

Destruction of grog bnck br carbon men end e p. p, 

Budnikov .V.w.i't irbiribi No 26. 1 1 ( l'VUl; Re f r’d- 
hsrtn Ni.'ibitide'cJa' No 612(1*VI4) —It was foimd tlat 
til FeS» tn the clix changes ln*o oxide when t.red (2) 
Iron oxide acts as a catalvxer dunre the react u n 2CO 
CO, + C and promotes the course of reaction to tl e right 
aide, Fe,Oi I' reduced to 1 cO The pptd C deports m 
the pores of the brick and <!r«*ri*ve the.— The trim spots 
_ show the beginning of the destruction (,*> Tbe oxidation 

Cr'aw. /«i. 24, 340U ( k»' Heibert S WilUm ixf CO to CO> with the pptn of C occurs at 430* to SCO*. 

Colored fire-polished opaque glass Rudolf Hohl- At bichtr temp, the equil. moxes to the left side of the 

baum. Sf- triad! 67. 731-2, 747-'Hl"34) —The polished , equation and C does not ppt (4) With » definite iron 
surface or the glass is a natural polish which is assumed as content and degtee of r ulh oration, the xol powwitv 

Ihe glass sol dries. This surface is harder ard more re- becomes an important factor in the stahditv of the prod- 

nstant to niech. ^nd chem action than glas- polished ucts (3) An nddn. of small a—t« of CxiSO, to the rnx 

mechanicallv. The denMtx of the surface is such that inora-es the resistance of grog brick to the ejects of CO. 

moi'ture will cot penetrate Fire-rolid-ed opaque glass It Is reoommerded therefore: (a! to rexluce the iron con- 
tras found quite rramant tci the action of acids, alkalies, tent of the brick to I or (J' that tbe waning 

etc. Other properties of this glass are high resistance to Iron be umformlx di-tributed n the bnck: (c' port^px 

pressure, good adherence to iroetara and ease of produo- should be not ox-er I'? r ^: (dl the brxk should be fred 

tion. Man) uses and applications are suggested The * between 1300* and 13.V* in a rex*ucin,g «tPi.j the bcO 
‘ comm of tins gbss is gixen as SiO»rj.Ca03. AbOifi. forrmi increnses the d of theb»x!vardrro* v 'otestheforn'a- 

^ " “* * * tion of riullite. A "pr\'tcctix*e laver” is thus fvxrmexl 

which increases the chert, ren-tarce of tbe brxk. 

M. V. Kondoidx 

Optical instruments in the shady and control of ceramics 
Everett W. Mel«on. CVuw ic lij, 24. PtVi-C. ^YtfI'VV>'. 

IferberCN. Wiff-nn 

Special ceramic bodies Marcel Leomgle. Ve*»r 
n!iec!fs i«i. 6. 357-n, 3 TO -4. 3N'-4>(1‘X>5'. — I'roperties 
and uses of such refractories as AJ.O,. oorunduri. «pmel, 
Pe. ZrO-. McO. ThtV ard 7r?iO, are gixNn. II. S \V. 

Use ef syemte in ceramic bodies C. T. Kxv-ic 
Cerxm. fed. 24, S3S-'l l Rlol. — Pihliv'graphv, 

llert'ert S, WiTiva 

Causes of reddish and other discolcrahcns in ceramic 
bodies, which can be retro red br a second finng Gunter 


N*jO lb and CaF and the remainder 2*7 Mamif. and 
production of this gbss. are desvnlwd C B Jecni 
A Studr cf sagger clays and sagger bodies Rax-mond 
A. Hemdt. 7. A'joj-rk .Vctf. Bar. SUtJjrJj 15. 2.W-7l> 

(1SC5) (Research Paper No. S17). cf. C .4. 25. 273* — 

Wiv-mbo obis and 12 eorn botltes hate been 
tested for thermal and mtoh. properties. An\ sagger 
bodv haxm.: * total hr ear expansion from room temp to ' 

230® of 0.1N l 7 or greater cannot l>r rxjHvinl to haxe a 
high resistance to thermal shock. The life of the saevxr 
is mere <ensitixe to changes in thermal expansion than 
to chanj.es in exten<ibilux or stretch Great increases 
m modulus o! ebstkitx max accompanv changes tn grev 
sites from coarse to fine, or a higher temp, of heating. 

with hut little change in pomatx. Fi'rous frog, or hxewh .^..u « • , n «uu wiuj, v>umer 

bonded grog, imparts greater resistance to thermal shovk $ Hammer ard Lotte Skholi. B>. Cm 1ft 

«han dense grog. Tbstie defcvmation at laV is less m 70-S(PG.V).— Addnl. exndence i- pre<e"tn! in si p^, J 
t *ac^roged bodies and decreases with ir Crease cf beat- **- ... — ... 

»ng temp. Adding McO either as tab or as magnesite 
leads to increased sagger life, but the amt . trust be limited 


_ t 1*.S Roller 

Carbon bnck. M. A. Uralov and A. S. Berezhnoi. 
liroiv. Auark.-fijloi’tulrl. lust. Oysrafvmr 7k»s.’.»b»- 
No. 31. 70 pp (10311: R''rcii3-:n Nil, hr'.V-a! 
ao 1372(1"331.— Details of production are gix« 
The txpical compn. is- «'Ve SO. tar lb 7, anthracene oil 
b and bitumen The brack are fired in special 

tiituaees or in saggers in ordmarv furraees xnth overhead 
CAme to 1100° and in some cases to 14741*. Specifications 
05 brak are gixen M. V. Koadcndv 

induction of bottom brick for Ajas electric furnaces, 
t oft/a wrer. Zi.Yin-Sb No. 2M77(Ser. *U) : AVfenJifurfe,' 
^A<hr.‘.iCo , e.**r No. 1045(11134), — Ural fun conig. SiO, 


the chl->nnatK'n tbeoex. Cl imprerrates tbe Kxi\ and 
does not evAsubire wnh the bod\ r aterul H G b 
Drying problems of the ceramic industry. John L. 
Camuhers. Tross .<*!. 5.x. Mtti. femr. 57, 

(I'Vkxl. E. H. ~ 

Red and yeltow colors in ceramics. I. Red colors. 11 
Kohl Pr. deal. 4~c «i Ck*j. 16, IG'-'MiUV'o' -—The 
gixen 9 Ostwald stand \rd« are uses! in a stitdx ot eei i— k- sv\'rx 
These stand xrds are con pared, tbe IM'tKh phetf"* t ter 
in uses! All ceramic ml* were remarkable twaose of 
their high consent of bb.k ard tNm low co-'int of f, h 
color, which *tld-cn exceeded fO°c even wph sel'ni'm 
ml. Copper reds. pmks. ebro- e-a* .mata pi-ks. «i, 
contg. ceodx-rmum phosphate, bi;h-fiie jwwlim 
uramutn rod* ard erxmel colors, iron ml-, purple, coral 
reds and cadmium -selenium reds were analvted. Scfcn 
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iumreds were found to be more resistant to acids than coral 
reds Iron reds showed a moderate resistance. Ordinary 
purples were found to be good Special acidproof purples 
shewed complete resistance H G. Schurecht 

Ceramics in the telephone. A G Johnson and L I 
Shaw Ind Eng Chem 27, 1326-32(1935) G G 
Teeth from ceramic material R Rieke and W. BiUce 
Ber deut her am Ges. 16, 91-161(1935) — Bodies used 
for false teeth are incorrectly called porcelain, they are 
composed of nuxts of feldspar and quartz The relations 
between compns and phys properties were studied In 
general, in pure feldspar-quartz frits the thermal expansion 
increases with an increase m feldspar contents with a mm 
at 40% quartz Substitution of quartz sand for gang 
quartz resulted in a slight increase m thennal expansion, 
probably because of the lower soly. of the sand Addns. 
of 5% unealemed kaolin increased the expansion slightly. 
Kaolin fritted with the body reduced the expansion m 
proportion to the amt added. Adding unfritted feldspar 
to the fritted body produced no effect on expansion 
Rapidly cooled bodies showed marked stresses as compared 
with slowly cooled bodies, the cnt. temp being about 
700“ Increasing the quartz content and substituting 
sand for gang quartz reduced the transparency in the pure 
feldspar-quartz frits The addn of kaolin and of unfntted 
components produced a similar effect Mech strength 
was max with about 40% quartz m feldspar-quartz 
nuxts The strength was reduced by adding sand instead 
of quartz, unfntted kaolin orleldspar Increased strength 
was usually accompanied by a decrease m translucency. 

H G Schurecht 

Alstmag 196— a new ceramic insulating material for 
high frequency purposes Hans Thurnauer. Radio Eng 
15, 15-16, 2o(1935) — A group of steatite materials pos- 
sessing accuracy of dimensions and low cost has been 
developed Steatite is a ceramic material based on the 
miner ids lava, talc or soapstone, which differ principally 
in cryst structure The finely pulverized r?w materials 
are mixed with fluxes and dned or fired as required The 
steatite bodies possess high elec resistance and very low 
dielec loss. The phys and elec properties of vanous 
materials used as insulators for high frequency purposes 
are tabulated In Alsimag 196 porosity has been cut down 
to ml even in pressed pieces, the power factor is nearly 
as low as that of transparent fused quartz Uses for this 
new steatite product include receivers and transmitters 
where high-frequency app , low dielec losses and high 
dielec strength are required W H Boynton 

Effect of gram size and of firing schedule on properties 
of feldspar as a vitrifying agent Edmund A Durbin 
and Arthur S Watts Ceram Age 26, 135-6(1935) — 
Decreasing the gram Size of the feldspar produces increased 
vitrification in a whiteware body The more gradual the 
temp m crease, the more nearly the glassy phase represents 
a satn of clay and flint in the feldspar solvent. 

Herbert S Willson 

Air-compressor faults E I Lloyd Glass 12, 461-2 
(1935). Herberts Willson 

Refractory clays of Ohio E. J Bognar. Ceram Age 
26, 183-6, 194-5(1935). Herbert S Wilson 

German raw materials for the preparation of magnesia , 
refractories A Berge Keram Rundschau 43 , 471-3 
(1935) — The utilization of carnalhte is described 

P S Roller 

Silicon carbide refractories and their application m 
boiler furnace s J Walker. Steam Eng 3,341-2(1934), 
Refer at kart ei Sdtka'hleratur No 713(1934) — SiC re- 
fractories are excellent for boiler furnaces They do not 
deform at high temp tinder load, they resist the attack of 
slag with a low Fe or Ca content, however, they are at- ' 
tacked by liquid slag high in basic oxides Because of 
their hardness they resist erosion by flue gases 

M. V Kondoidy 

Chromite lining for industrial furnaces Gngor’ev 
Zitein-So Ser 79, No 1828, Referatkarlet SihkatiiteraSur 
No 624(1934) —For the production of chromite refractory 
mortar, chromite (80 to 95%) is mixed with aluminous 
eement (5 to 2%) and a little water Thu mixt shows a 


high refractoriness, good resistance to pressure, consider- 
able chetn. resistance and does not shrink. M. V. K. 

Caustic magnesia lining for arc furnaces V. Bogolulov. 
Nocosti Ttkhntkt No 37, 1-2(1934); Referatkarlet 
Sslikathteratur No 606(1934) — In contrast with sintered 
magnesite (firing temp 1615° to 1750°), caustic magnesia 
(fired at 800° to 1000°) shows hydraulic properties 
Chemically and physically the 2 kinds are similar with the 
exception that caustic magnesia has a finer crystal lattice 
Its advantage lies in the fact that it crystallizes more easily 
than sintered magnesite The rammed linings, used in 
electrometallurgy, contg tar, molasses or water glass are 
unsatisfactory The Moscow Steel Inst, developed a 
rammed mix for arc furnaces contg. 80% sintered and 20% 
caustic, which recrystallizes with every melting and changes 
finally into a monolithic structure resisting highly oxidiz- 
ing melts Such linings were used successfully in Herotilt 
arcs for melting steel and ferrochrome M. V. K. 

Test for refractory for glass melting pots E Bayer 
Keram. Rundschau 43 , 544-5(1935). — A 5-cm. cube of 
refractory is placed under a small load m a crucible contg 
glass at 1000-1300°. Characteristic differences are found 
in the deformation, speed and degree of sola 

P S Roller 

Gas permeability of refractories N. Lozinskd and S 
German Ukratn Rauch -Issledoratel Inst Ogneuporm 
Ktslolouporoe 30, 24 pp (1934), Referatkarte i SshkatltUra- 
tur No 1000(1934), cf C A. 29, 1221* —A simple app 
for measuring gas permeability of refractories is described 
The coeff of gas permeabilities at room temp , of grog 
and sihcabnck.fluctuated between 1 40 and 3 919 and 0 146 
and 0 807, resp The difference in pressure was not more 
than C or 7% Attempts were also made to det. gas 
permeability between 20° and 8000°. It was found that 
an absolutely uniform heating of the sample is required 
when measuring permeability at high temps , that the 
temp of the gas must be detd before its conduction 
through the product, and that loss cf gas must be pre- 
vented M V Kondoidy 

Sintering and melting processes in porcelain glazes R 
Rieke and C. Tannc. Ber. deut. keram. Ges 16, 147-58 
(1935) — The porosities and linear shrinkages of glazes 
were detd for different firing temps The whole melting 
> process, the sintering temp and the duration of the sinter- 
ing temp were found to be as important as the melting 
temp The melting behavior of a glaze of a given chem 
compn may differ considerably according to the raw 
material used This point was studied on 5 glazes with 
different chem compns and compounded with different 
amts of feldspar, marble, kaolin and sand. H. G S 
Insulator porcelain testing Horst v. Treufels Ber. 
deut keram Ges 16, 74-80(1935) — Porcelain insulators 
were shown to develop fatigue H. G Schurecht 

Pm holes in glazed ware Maurice Barrett. Brit 
Clayworler 44 , 226-8(1935) — Defects may be caused by 
the following ■ gas evolution from a sulfate radical , high Zn 
content, piaster from the molds, org. matter, high Al(Oi 
content, F, pyrites or SnOj The kiln should be free 
from COt or steam. Finer grinding of the clay and 
grog will reduce the tendency to pm hole. Dust and dirt 
should be avoided BaCO, can be used to an advantage 
Washing with HiO and the application of compressed air 
are effective as remedies E. C. Petrie 

Oparifiers used in the vitreous enamel industry. W. 
A'tles Foundry Trade J. 53 , 351-4(1935) D S 
Pickling m enameling M. Pecnaux Verre situates 
tnd 6, 428(1035) Herberts Willson 

Adherence of ground enamels containing cobalt and 
nickel oxides Fnednch Heimes Ceram Age 26, 
4SO-2(!93o), cf C. A 29,3478*. Herberts Wdlson 
Specifications for enameled cooking vessels Richard 
Aldinger. Keram Rundschau 43 , 481-3, 498(1935) — 
Resistance to heat, boiling solas and impact is discussed. 
Cf C A 28,6964*. P.S. Roller 


Glass- Uned equipment for the food industries (Barnes) 
12 Kaolin and clay (\asel) 8 Kinetics of sobd phase 
reactions of certain carbonates with mulhte, silica and 
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aii.mmt /pole Taylor) 2. App. for sepg. dust and other 1 Electric furnace suitable for melting glass. John 
; Sr iSStato av*r Sttcr. «. Iron, .br„,v e F-n-uson. U. S. 2,03 112 Nov 28. Stnctml 
lUht matenai^ _ bUst app _ (Bm pat . 432,222) 1. Induction heater for fusing and refining glass forges 


12 ) 1 . 


et ateliers de constructions Hectn'ques de Jcumont. IV. 
785,504, Aug. 13, 1935 

Canal cooling furnace for glassware. Otto Maetz and 
Hermann Heinrichs. Ger. G10.000, Aug . 1 , 1933 (Cl. 32a 
29). 

Drawing kiln and associated apparatus for sheet-glass 
manufacture Karl G. Kutchka (to Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co) U. S 2,021,180, Nov. 19. Various structural 
and operative details 

Leer, with heating, tempering and cooling rones for 


Glass. Erich Heine. U. S. 2,020,467, Nov. 12 In 
compounding glasses of the usual soda-lime type, there is 
added to the usual glass-batch ingredients a prefused Ba 
borosilicate flux having a eompn. which comprises about 
8-20% of BiOj and about 15-30% BaO together with s 
silica in proportions at least chemically equiv. to the 

^*Glass Corning Glass Works. Fr. 784,607, July 22, 

1935. Glass useful for rods and mountings of elcc lamps ----- - • - c“*>ninoio 

contains 2-3 times as much K.O as NajO, the proportion treating glassware. Geo. W. Datchell. U. S. 2,019,839, 
of B,0« is 1-1 1 and BaO G 5-7 3%. An rxample contains Nov 5. Structural and mech features. 

8,0, 55-00 Na,0 3-4, KiO 10, PbO 19-21.5, BaO 6 5-7 .3 Apparatus for tempering sheets of glass. Compagnie 

and BjOi 1-1 1% rfunies dcs g laces ct verres spfciaux du nord dc la Prance. 

Cellular glass / Soc anon des manufactures des glaces 3 Tr 781,733, Jul> 23, 1935. 
et produits chumques de St Gobaui, Chauny & Cirey Mirrors Duro-Ray Ltd Tr 78o,270, Aug G, 1935. 
Bnt 433,423, Aug 14, 1935. Articles of cellular glass Colloidal Ag is deposited on the surface of glass, then a 
are made by placing molten glass that is seed> or bubbly film of Cu and finally a protective coating of I‘b. 
in a mold and creating a partial vacuum in the mold where- Silvering Duro-Ray Ltd and Albert M. Barnes 

by the glass is caused to su ell and take the shape of the Bnt 432,587, July 30, 1935 In siliering glass or similar 
mold App is described transparent or translucent materials, films of colloidal 

Apparatus for circulating the glass in gathering basins of Ag only are formed to a predetd linear thickness on their 
glass furnaces Alexander F McNish U S 2,021,013, surfaces to facilitate the electrodcpositton of metals for 
Nov. 12 Structural, mech and operative details 4 protective purposes Sufficient NILOIl is added to an 

Automatic gtass-gathenng and -shaping machine for aq AgNOjSoln torcdissolve the pptd Ag,0, anaq NaOH 


manufacture of bottles or the like Etienne Fechoz 
S. 2,020,402, Nov 12 Mech and operatise details 
Apparatus for feeding mold charges ct molten glass 
Edwin E Slick, Jr U S 2,021.523, Nov 19 Various 
mech and operative details 

Apparatus for feeding molten glass to molds Gio R 


soln is added and sufficient NH«OH toredissolveany pptd 
Ag,O t the mut is ddd to a concn corresponding to 5 g 
AgNOi and 4 G8 g NaOH per ) and equal »ols of the 
resultant soln and an aq soln of cane sugar and tartaric 
acid are fed through nozzles so as to mix to form a single 
jet which falls on the gtass, etc The Ag deposit is backed 


ffaub U S. 2,020,143, Nov 5 Structural, mcch and 5 by an elcctrolj tic deposit of f’b The efectrolj te may he 


operatise details. 

Apparatus for gathering glass blanks for the manufac- 
ture of bottles or jars August Kadow and Willard L. 
Van Ness (to Libbey Glass Mfg. Co ). V. S. 2,020,032, 
Nov. 5. Mech and operative details. 

Forming hollow glass blanks such as bottles or jars. 
August Kadow (to Libbey Glass Mfg. Co.). U. S. 
2,020,031, Nov. 6. Various details of app and operation. 

Apparatus for manufacture of hollow glass products e> 
such as bottles or flagons. Emile Rouant (to Soc. 
anon, d'ftudes ct de constructions d'appareils mecaniques 
pour la vexreric). U. S 2, 021,070, Nov. 19. Various 
mcch and operative details 

Evacuated blown glass articles such as double-walled 
jars Roy E. Swain. U. S. 2,020,590, Nov. 12. 
Various details of app. and operation are described. 

Means for feeding predetermined weights of molten 


on aq soln. of Pb(ClO,)j contg. 37.5 g. Pb and 0 05 g 
HClOj per 1. Close oil or peptone may be added to reduce 
the gram size of the deposited Pb to a mm 

Colored optica! glass Murray R. Scott (to Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co ). U S 2,021,244, Nov 19 A colored 
optical glass winch is suitable for spectacle lenses has a « 
of 1 50-1 55 and a dispersion, as expressed by r, between 
61 0 and 58 5 and contains compds of Pb, Mn and Ti 

Glass permeable to ultraviolet rays. Chemische 
Tabnk Job. A. Benckiscr G. m. b. H. and Fntz Drais- 
bach. Fr 785.9GG, Aug. 23, 1935 Orthophosphates of 
Be, Ca, Mg, Na or mists, of these phosphates are used 
exclusively in making glass of good permeability to ultra- 
violet rays. 

Laminated ('•safety") glass Jean Haas (to Soei£t6 
gfnfrale d'optique (Soc. anon, des anctens £tabhsecments 
lluet A. Cic. ct jumelles Ha mm an on) ) . U. S. 2,020,178, 


glass. John Thomas Wood. Gcr. G19.30G, Sept. 28, 7 Nov. 5 A viscous material is forced upwardly under 


1935 (Cl 32a. 5). This corresponds to Bnt. 3S9.923 
(C. A. 27, 5918), 

Fitter or shaper for glass articles suitable for truing 
gtass tumblers. John C. E. Schwab (to Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Co ). U. S. 2,019,736, Nov. 5. Mech features 

Marvenng grass to fit a mold prior to entering the mold 
Thomas Stenhouse (to Hazel-Atlas Gtass Co ) . U. S. 
2, 020,023, Nov. 12. A charge of glass substantially cir- 
cular m cross section is dropped vertically and passes by 
its own momentum through a shaping die which shapes it 
to fit a mold, as in the formation of articles such as bottles. 
App. is described 

Glass-working apparatus suitable for fusmg tubes into 
lamp bulbs, etc. Alwin R. Knoeppel (to General Elec 
Vapor Co ) U. S 2,020,729, Nov. 12. Mech. and opera- 
tise details. 

Apparatus for supporting glass plates while they 


pressure between glass sheets to be united. App. is de- 
scribed 

Safety glass Deutsche CelluloTd-Fabrik. Fr. 785,422, 
Aug. 9, 1935 Hates of glass are coated by projection 
with an aq paste or emulsion of a polymenzation product, 
the water is removed and the plates of glass arc brought 
together and joined by heat and pressure. 

Purifying clay. English Clays, Lovermg, Pochin & 
Co Ltd and Reginald J Davies Bnt 433,410, Aug. 14, 
1935 A dil soln of sulfite lye with or without an addn. 
of alk. electrolyte is used os a deflocculating agent in the 
purification of clay. 

Molding clay pipes, etc Wm. M. W. Sutton. Bnt. 
432,579, July 30, 1935. Clay and similar single-piece 
pipes, conduits, etc , are formed with holes or slots In the 
thickness of the walls so that when the pipe is subsequently 
9 fired, the slots provide air ducts for circulation of hot air 


S ' 2 *°19i 5 9 5 . Nov. 5. Structural and Fire-clay sewer pipe, etc. Willard K.C 


mech features 


Fire-clay sewer pipe, etc. Willard K. Carter and Geo. 
H. Duncombe, Jr. (to National Aluminate Corp.). U. S. 


198, Nov 1" Structural iLrau' c , onts ao , am *‘ of , Na a,u . mi ? ate not more than about 1% 
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(to National Alummate Corp ). U, S 2,019,618, Nov. 5. 1 responding to a Cu content in tie material of not o\ a 0.2% 
Highly heat-resistant, strong firebrick of decreased porosity ( suitably about 0 12%). 

and firing shrinkage and of good resistance to spalling are Electric furnace suitable for producing fused refractory 
produced by mixing fire clay with aggregates such as and abrasive materials Raymond C. Benner and Geo 
ground brickbats and an amt, of Na aluimnate substanti- 3. Easter (to Carborundum Co). US 2,021.221, 
ally equal to 1-6% the amt. of the day, and with water Nov. 19. A carbon resistor is embedded in a charge of 

to form a plastic mass, shaping, drying and firing material which is to be fused by best from the resistor, the 

Coloring bricks Wm S Damhorst U S 2,020,137, resistor being surrounded by a hiyh -frequency elec, heating 
Nov. 5 The cavity walls of a bnck-forromg mold (as _ coil for healing its central portion and being connected 
used in connection with the sand-mold process of making * with leads for passing an elec, current of lower frequency 
soft-mold bncV) are covered with a relatively thin coat through the carbon to heat its terminal portions prefer- 

of a mixt formed of fine sand, fire-clay dust and coloring cnfially when it is desired to release it from the charge 

materials such as "manganese,” ‘‘metallic red” or powd of material Various operative details are described 
Zn (this mixt being applied while dry to the wet mold Refractory compositions Camillo Konopicky. Bnt 
walls) and plastic clay is forced into the mold cavity 432,303, July 24, 1935 Sintered ferruginous MgO, in 
under heavy pressure (various other details of treatment which the total quantity of fluxing agents is greater than 
and final burning being also described). 2 but not greater than about 12%, is produced by adjust- 

Tampiflg-mecfumsm for bncfc making machines. Wm 3 ing the relative proportions of CaO, SiOi and Al t O« in 
G Chapman and Dunns' Engineering Works Ltd Bnt. the ferruginous MgO, e g , by adding these oxides or 

433,187, Aug 9, 1935 MgO -material conig them, so that the said proportions 

Rotary mold-table machines and method for molding fall within an area indicated on a ternary diagram and then 
bricks, tiles, etc Geo Head Bnt, 432,799, July 29, firing thermit The Fe,Oj preferably amounts to at least 
1935 1.5 times the CaO. Among examples, 1 5 parts of a swter- 

Apparatus for applying color to hies, etc Harry F ing magnesite contg CaO 3 4, SiO, 0 7, Al,O«0 7aodFeAJi 

Wood and Win Coulter. Bnt 432,193, July 18, 1935. 9 1% is added to 1 part of a magnesite contg CaO 

The tiles are earned along on a honiontal band or conveyor ,0 4, SiOi Sit, Al»Oi 0 0 and Fe>Oi 0.2%. 
beneath 1 or more color containers having a plurality of * Refractory materials Harbison-Walker Refract ones 
color outlet nozzles from which small quantities of color Co Fr 784,832, July 25, 1935 Between the grams of 
are deposited on the tile surfaces, the color, before it magnesian refractory material is formed a binder contg 
sets, being subjected to an air or like blast from a plurality a network of forstente in amt. such that the materia! is 
ol nozzles so as to spread the color or to mtx diflerent made mechanically resistant to high tetnps as compared 
colors on the surface of the tiles with material not contg the network The forstente it 

Ceramic articles Walter J. Scott (to Western Elec, formed in ntu on heating 
Co ) US 2,020,476, Nov 12 An article such as a Siliceous refractories John M McKinley and Willard 
telephone dial number plate is formed with a base having a 5 K Carter (Carter to National Alummate Corp , and Mc- 
groove in such proximity to an edge as to form a sharp Kmley to North American Refractories Co ) US 
ndge at the edge and with a ceramic coating extending 2,019,512, Nov 5 Canister particles arc mixed with an 
to the ndge The base may be formed of iron or steel aq dispersion of Ba acetate, hydroxide, nitrate, peroxide 
plated with Cu and Ni or carbonate and the mixt is molded, dned and fired to 

Ceramic articles such as telephone dial number plates produce a product which is suitable for furnace limns*, 
Walter J Scott and Sumner R Mason (to Western Elec etc 

Co ) US 2,020,477, Nov. 12 A ferrous metal base Refractory material suitable for metallurgical furnaces 

i* plated with Cu, then plated with Ni, and an enamel etc Geo D Cam (to Republic Steel Corp) U S 

coating is applied over the Ni 6 2,021,222, Nov 19 About 5-15 parts of olivine contg 

Red glare for ceramic products Andrew Malinovsrly MgO about 48, SiO» 42 and FeO 2 -10% is used with about 

and Albert L Bennett (to Malmite Products, Inc ) 5-15 parts of chromite contg FeO Cr,0, and about 5-15 

IT S 2,020,559, Nov 12. A brilliant glare is provided parts of calcined dolomite contg CaO and MgO 
by applying a glazing material contg a selenium stain and Refractory cylindrical filter suitable for filtering liquid 
i frit contg BjOi about 7 5-15 and FbO about 10-22%, la refrigerating systems Walter A Kuenzlt and Clyde 
not more than about 5% AhOi, and practically free from E Plocger (to Scrvel, Inc ) U. S 2,021,452, Nov. 19 
Sn, the balance being mainly SiO-, and then heating to Various structural details 

cause the glaring material to reach a maturing temp in 7 Porous articles such as plates for surface combustion 
a time between 10 mm and 4 hrs , then cooling. Rcinhold Reichmann (to Siemens & Halske A -G ) 

Bismuth salt L« progris scientifique Fr 785,713, U. S 2,021,520, Nov 19 Prefired refractory material 
hug Vi.'BWo li’Bi'sifiw’nidu wsdi. in mmo^ianh'iii us -KGvum'h wut T«ms if. ‘.ha •nr-MnvJ, if, -fnfinfret -«rA va 
oils in all proportions is made by causing a Bi salt or oxide mixed with a slip consisting of finely dnided calcined 
to react wiih diaUylacetic acid at about 40*. The product metallic oxide material activated wnh dil acid to form ft 
niay be used in ceramics for making colors called "‘Luster" moldablc crumbly mass, this material is molded under 
and in the prepn of cosmelics. pressure and sintered at a temp abose JG00*. 

F us iDE metals into pottery Karl Schmdhdm Ger „ Refractory and abrasive materials The Carborundum 
013,327, May 17, 1935 (a feOS 13 02). Adda to 610,- Co Fr. 7S1.S20, July 25, 1935 A product is obtained 
922 (C A. 29, 6009*)- by fusing Cr, O, and At,0, to form a solid soln The con- 

Tunnel kiln WannesttUe Sterne und ErdenG m b.H. tent of MgO present should not be above 15%. Cf 
(Karl Bccbenbach, mien tor) Ger 612,524, July 20, C. A 29, 7037' 

1935 (Cl- 80c 5). A kiln or furnace for firing earthenware. Coated abrasive articles Richard Paul Carlton (to 
roasting or sintering ores, etc , is described Minnesota Muung and Manufacturing Co ) Bnt. 433,- 

Conuouous tunnel Join suitable for treating ceramic I2S, Aug 6, 1035 In mfg sand paper, emery cloth, 
ware rbilip d H Dressier (to Swindell Dressier Corp ) etc , particles of the abrasive arc propelled into position 
U S 2,020,140, Nov. 5 Structural and operative details 9 by subjecting them to the combined action of mech. and 
Kiln for drying and burning bricks, ties, etc. Alois elec or magnetic forces which move them against the force 
Ilabla U S 2,020,641 , Nov 12 Structural and opera- of gravity so that they art deposited with their longer 
me details dimensions perpendicular to the surface of the article. 

Preventing formation of carbon deposits on bneks of App is described 
regenerators, etc Ilati* Wolf and Hermann Leuclis (to Abrasive articles such as leather-buffing wheels aur- 
I G Farbenind A.-G ). U S 2,020,713, Nov. 12 faced with embossed abrasive fabric Oliver \amer (to 
Ceramic masses such as those used for regenerators con- Carborundum Co ) U S 2,021,160, Nov 19 Slnie- 
lain Fe or Te oxide and also contain a Cu compd cor- tural details. 
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Enamel. Vminigtc chemischc Eabjikwi krodl, 1 
Heller S. Co. Ger. 610,534, July 31, 103o (Cl 2 02). 

A turbidity-producing agent for enamel is Obtained by 
fusing ZrSA with an equimol. umt. of CaO, brO, DaO, 
MgO or ZnO, and & flux and grinding the cooled product 
A readily fusible glass may be used ns flux. 

Enamel ware Oscar llommel (to Fnamrim Guild, 
Inc ). U. S 2,019,676, Nov 5 Materia! such as n 
steel utensil for cooking is provided with on enamel coat- 8 
mg of wavy surface and variegated color by covering the 
surface of the article ruth a coating of a plurality of 
vitnfiabic prtpns , oi which one w a (tklspatluc glass of 
sp. gr. of about 2 5 and one color and another consists 
essentially of a metallic salt, such ns I’b borate or silicate, 
of a sp gr. exceeding 3, and of another color (the coaling 
prepns. being applied in variegated distribution, and 

fir Porcelain enameled articles of changeable color Rich- y 
ord H TtrU (to Porcelain I nnmel and Mfg Co of Haiti 
more) U S 2,Q21,M9, Nov 19 A connns of enamel is 
applied ton base, and enamel frit particles arc applied to 
the enamel coating , in one direction against the faccJets 
of the enamel particles there is applied an enamel of one 
color stable at the firing temp , and there is then applied 
in a reverse direction against the reverse facelets of the 
enamel particles an enamel of another color stable at the 
firing temp : a light dusting of another enamel is applied, * 


and the article is fired so that it retains a rough surface 
and changeable color. 

Vitreous material. Albert Wm. II. Wedlock and 
Mycalcx (Parent) Co Ltd Brit. 432,421, July 26, 
1915. A vitreous material that adheres firmly to metal is 
prepd by admixing a dried and finely ground ceramic 
material, which must contain a proportion of cryolite 
(I) and alkali carbonates, with mica and (or) asbestos 
A preferred ceramic compn. is I 20, BnCOj 10, KjCOj 
J 3, Na.CO, 0, If, BO, 4S%. This is dried at 500 , the 
resulting frit is ground to pass a 120 mesh per linear m 
sieve, the ground frit is mixed with mica ground to the 
same fineness m the proportion 40 00, 8% of H,0 is 
added as a spray and the mass is pressed and heated slowl) 
to about «SO* t the temp being kept below the dehydration 
point of the mien 

Vitreous articles with a multi-color finish. I (ant 
Nowak (to Porcelain 1 namcl and Mfg Co. of Baltimore) . 
b S 2,021,820, Nov 10 hired vitreous enameled 
articles such as those of sheet iron having a multi-color 
effect are produced by applying to the article particles 
such as those of on cnamcJ frit which are fusible at the 
fixing temp and on cooling form a vitreous coating, and 
applying to such particles, in different directions, coatings 
of different colors stable at the firing temp , then firing 
to effect fusion and produce a surface which on cooling 
has a multi-color effect Various examples arc given. 


20-CEMENT AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS 


Cold application of asphalt roads J. Obcrbath 
Bitumen 5, 137-43(1935) —Technical and economic ad- . 
vantages of cold asphaltic construction arc discussed 
Typical mixes and applications arc otso reviewed. 

C B Jenni 

Methods for making bitumen dispersions for paving 
streets. E. II. Kadraer Setfcnsieder-Ztg 62, 813-14, 
833-4(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 8309’ J W Berry 

Road emulsions and their new uses. R G Smith 
J. Inst. Etign. Australia 7, 3flI--S(l015) — An app Is de- 
scribed for measuring the amt of stability against d«- 6 
placement resulting from various thicknesses of film of 
asphalt coating Thenpp consists of 3 metal blocks and a 
base, as illustrated in the paper The blocks arc of metal 
with surfaces finished to true planes to eliminate mech 
bond and frictional resistance between adjacent surfaces 
Two blocks correspond to coarse base stone and the third 
corresponds to the key stone between the other 2 pieces of 
base stone in a typical penetration pavement The base 7 
plate corresponds to the subgrade Details of operation 
arc given. The use of emulsion asphalt, at greater costs 
than hot asphalts, is justified, for with it pavements are 
obtained having strengths obtainable in no other way 
The emulsion has indisputable value in road building, 
whether penetration, road mix, or premised types Mix- 
ing or slow -setting emulsions are made with emulsions 
which mix with rock, sand or clay aggregates The t> pes 
of road built with these types of emulsions arc ( 1 ) rc- 8 
tread type, (2) cold premia type and (3) hot premix type 
The latest and most far-reaeh in g development of emulsions 
is the stabilization of road bases. Soil st obligation refers 
to changes in soil characteristics in which the capillarity of 
the soil and its affinity for water are reduced to a point 
which will insure required bearing strength in the soil 
under actual conditions of exposure m the subgrade The 
stabilization involves the uniform distribution of minute o 
particles of asphalt throughout the entire clay mass In 
sou stabilization the soil is simply rendered resistant to 
water from capillarity thereby retaining the bearing 
strength characteristic of the same soil when in a drv 
compacted condition. Expts. ate described. W.If B 
. •ftfokth Ilcinndi Wiescnthal. Kunststollr 25, 250-7 
(1945). Raw materials, production methods and final 
[ircxtueta arc discussed. J. \y t p frn 


Testing of building lime OttoGral Toumd.-Zlg. 59, 
1137-9(1935) P. S. Roller 

Rubber, bitumens and road surfaces (Barron) 30 
L fleets of sewage gases on concrete (Bistor) 14 . Corrosive 
effect of ground water on concrete (Karttunen) 14 . 
Cements (Ilrit. pat. 432,493) 13. Preserving rubber 
latex (compn. for surfacing floors) (But. pat. 433,116) 30 
Vacuum app. and method for impregnating timber, etc 
(Brit pat 432,552) 1 . 

Cement Charles II. Brcerwood (to Valley Borge 
Cement Co ). U. S. 2,021,623, Nov. 11). A cement taw 
material mixt of a desired analysis is prepd. from inferior 
argillaceous limestones, deficient in CaCOj and excessive in 
sihea (some of the silica being in a form too coarse for 
favorable combination with the Ca in the process of burn- 
ing to clinker), by crushing the stone to a stze suitable for 
calcination, followed by' calcining sufficiently to convert 
substantially all the CaCO, to CaO but short of a degree 
causing C end silica reactions, converting the Ca compds. 
to powder without materially reducing the coarse silica, 
sepg. the fine stone from the coarse silica, discarding the 
latter, recovering the fine constituents and proportioning 
them with other fines of different analysis to give a cement 
product of desired analysis. An arrangement of npp. is 
described Cf. C A 29, 6624*. 

Cement. Bruno Ncuhof Ger. 595,924, June 18, 1935 
(Cl 806 1 09) . The setting of hydraulic cement is delay ed 
by adding size or size-forming ngents. A mixt. of potato 
meal and NaOH or sulfite waste lye may be used as size 
producers. 

Cement Tried. Krupp Grusomverk A.-G. Ger. 616,* 
764, Aug. 3, 1935 (Cl SOc. 14.10). A heat-exchanger for 
the manuf of cement is described 

Rotary cement kiln. Mikael Vogtl-Jprgcnsen. Fr 
784, CS4, July 22, 1935 

Rotary kiln for making cement Johan S. Easting. 
Tr. 785.4SS, Aug. 10, 1935 

Shaft furnace for cement. Tried Krupp Grusomverk 
A.-G Fr. 785,813, Aug 20, 1033 Choker which been 
fired In amt. of at least '/,tl. of the total charge, is uni- 
formly distributed tn the charge 

„,!r e ,?- n k m 0 „ rta . r ^5°?i rc,e - efc - Wilhelm Khe- Ger 
,49, , Oct 193o (Cl. 806 l (VI) Cements and c«- 
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itself) in which has been incorporated halogen either as 
such or m the form of a bydracid is added before the 
hydrogenation The absorbent material may be treated 
with the anhyd acid or with a soln of the halogen in an 
org solvent 

Hydrogenating carbonaceous materials I. G Farben- 
tndustne A -G Brit 432,638, Jniy 25, 1935 In the 
production of valuable hydrocarbons by the heat-treat- 
ment of carbonaceous materials, particularly in presence 
of hydrogenating gases, and of finely divided catalysts or 
surface-active materials suspended m the reaction ma- 
terials, a part of the materials contg catalyst is returned 
to the preheater from a settling vessel that is arranged 
behind the preheater and before a reaction chamber or is 
connected with any place in the preheater behind the 
point of return App is described 
Apparatus (with a hot air and steam supply) for the 
combustion of fuels such as coal m boiler furnaces 
Frank A Chambers and Charles F McGmley. U. S 
2,020,173, Nov 5 Various structural and operative 

Fractionating coal by flotation Ernst Bierbrauer and 
Josef Popperle Ger 619,239, Sept 26, 1935 (Cl lc 
10 01) An aq sludge of finely ground coal is treated 
with a water sol oxidizing agent, e g , HNOi, HiO, or 
KMnO« The humous and bituminous constituents, 
which are the reactive substances required for subsequent 
coking or hydrogenation, are thus caused to sink, together 
with the in org constituents, while the inert org sub- 
stances (mainly fibrous coal J remain in suspension, they can 
be sepd m known manner by addn of PhOH, PhNHj or 
other foaming agent The residue of reactive org sub- 
stances and inorg constituents is treated with a coal-tar 
oil, whereby the reactive substances are brought into 
suspension, and sepn is then effected by a second flotation 
treatment. The first flotation may be assisted by adding 
to the mist a hydrophilic aliphatic or aromatic compd , 
e g , hydroqumone. Alternatively, humic acid, ligmn- 
sulfonic acid or a denv thereof may be added 
Apparatus for separating heavy impurities from coal 
sludges Hoescb-Koln Neuessen A -G fur Bergbau und 
Huttenbetneb Ger 619, 451, Oct 2, 1935 (Cl la 10) 
The sludge traverses a channel, the bottom of which is 
formed by an endless rubber band having transverse 
projections for trapping the heavier impurities The band 
is moved periodically in the opposite direction to the 
sludge 

Screening devices, especially for coal Gwilym E A. 
Thomas and Emlyn Anthracite Colliery Ltd Brit 
432,240. July 23, 1933 

Beater for use in apparatus such as that for pulverizing 
coal, etc James W Armour (to Riley Stoker Corp ). 
U S 2,021,762, Nov 19 Structural and mech details 
Briquetting coal Robert J Piersol U S 2,021,020, 
Nov 12 Strong stable briquets are formed without the 
aid of added binders, from bituminous coal contg con- 
siderable amounts of volatile matter, by heating the coal 
to remove a portion of the volatile matter, cooling to 150- 
350° and subjecting the coal, at such temp , in a die, to a 
single impact blow of about 1500-3000 foot pounds for 
each 0 1 lb of coal compacted, to form a dense briquet 
App is described 

Steam generator Wilson L McLaughlin, Herrold L 
McLaughlin and Virg Ballou (H L McLaughlin and V. 
Ballou to National Pure Water Corp ) US 2,020,369, 
Nov 12 Structural features 
Apparatus for purifying steam coming from a boiler 
Witbur H Armacost (to The Superheater Co ) Bnt 
408,912, Apr 19,1934, 410,037, May 10, 1934 , 431,037, 
June 28, 1935 

Apparatus for deconcentrahng or purifying boiler steam 
James A Powell and Wilbur H Armacost (to The Super- 
heater Co ) Brit 410,036, May 10, 1934 
Treating exhaust gases from internal -combustion 
engines, etc Joseph S Kaufman U. S 2,021,690, 
Nov. 19 Water vapor in exhaust gases is continuously 
condensed into liquid and the liquid is continuously sub- 
jected to contact with Fe heated to a temp (suitably 


about 200-500°) sufficient to vaporize instantly the liquid 
into wet steam in the presence of the gases. The steam 
reacts with CO to form CO; App is described. 

Purifying gases Gordon Nonhebel, John L. Pearson 
and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Bnt 433,039, 
July 29, 1935 In punfying gases from oxides of S and any 
smoke or ash present by scrubbing with a recirculated aq 
washing medium that is continuously replenished with 
CaO, chalk or Mg limestone and removing the msol solids 
that collect in the system by purging off a part only of the 
recirculating liquor without settling the bulk of the liquor, 
the liquor after leaving the scrubber is treated so as to 
remove practically the whole of the supersatn due to 
CaSO, and CaSOi before recirculation by delaying the 
return of the liquor to the scrubber for a definite min time 
sufficient to enable desupersatn to be completed. Scaling 
of the scrubber surfaces is thus prevented App is de- 

Washing flue gases Gordon Nonhebel, John L 
Pearson and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Bnt 
433,373, Aug 6, 1935 In washing flue gases with a re- 
circulated liquor to which CaO or chalk is added in amt 
approx equal to the S oxides and other strongly acid 
gases, e g , HC1, the addn of CaO or chalk is regulated by 
detg the pe of the scrubber exit liquor continuously or at 
intervals and adding, at a pomt after that of the detn of 
the pa, sufficient CaO or chalk to keep the pg within the 
range 6-6 4, preferably 6 2, with CaO neutralization, or 6- 
6 3, preferably 6 1 , with chalk neutralization App. is 
described 

Water gas generators Norman F. Parker and John 
Strong Fr 785,471, Aug. 10, 1935 Regulating means 

Punfier for generator-gas plant Humboldt-Deutz- 
motoren A -G Ger 616,908, Aug 7, 1935 (Cl 20 d 
120 ). 

Air gas producer. Hermann Blau Ger. 616,554, 
July 31, 1935 (Cl 26c 1). App for satg air with the 
vapor of readily volatilized liquid hydrocarbons is de- 
scribed 

Apparatus for producing gaseous mixture such as illumi- 
nating and heating gas from liquefied fuel gases, etc. 
RossweU W. Thomas (to Phillips Petroleum Co ). U, S 
2,021,271, Nov 19 Various structural and operative 
details 

Apparatus for producing high- and Iow-gTade gases 
from liquid and solid fuels such as for operating auto- 
motive vehicles Robert Falconer and Eduardo Colbg- 
non U S 2,021,055, Nor 12 V'anous structural and 
operative details 

Removing weak acids from gases I G Farbenind 
A -G Fr. 785,276, Aug 6, 1935 HjS and COi are 
removed from gases contg them by washing the gases 
with bases, the mol of which contains at least 2 atoms of N 
and is of the formula AifAjJNXNfAjJA*, in which X is an 
aliphatic radical which may also contain one simple or 
substituted ammogen group, and at least 1 of the A 
groups denotes an alkyl or aryl group capable of contg. OH 
or a simple or substituted NHj, or 2 of the A groups 
joined to different N atoms form an alkyl ene group, while 
each of the other A groups is H or alkyl or aryl Examples 
of such compds are CH,NHCH,CH,NHC,H,OH, MeiN- 
CH,CHiNHCtH.OH, HO^H.NHCHiCHjNHCjH.OH, 
H,NCH,CHsNMeC«H t OH, (HOC.HOiNCH.CHiNHi, 
piperazine, pyrazme and their denvs , etc 

Removing hydrogen sulfide from gaseous mixtures. 
Bert H Lincoln (to Continental Oil Co ) US 2,021,- 
S65, Nov 19 The gas is brought into contact with 
sulfurous acid in an enlarged zone in the presence of acti- 
vated C, so that a portion of the H»S is converted into 
water and elemental S , the gas is then sepd. from the 
reaction products and is passed countercurrent to HtSOi 
to convert remaining HjS into water and S, and the treated 
gas is washed App is described 

Removing sulfur dioxide from flue gases Charles F 
Goodeve U S 2,021,548, Nov 19 The gases are 
treated with an acid soln of Fe sulfate and then with an 
alk suspension of Fe hydroxide An arrangement of app. 
is described. 
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bu.uon ja.ES coni, SO, and liaa. is trao*,rri hem the .alamiplicm. b „ GtrClWSl, 

slant uffly all the SOj IS liberated from sucti material and withdrawing : di»tn products through the channels. Cf. 
mineled With the gaseous combustion products App ,s , <■ ^ ^ ^ Jo9cpU Becker (to Kcppers Co of 

Del ) US 2,019,4S3, Nov 5 Vanous details _ 

Coking-retort oven Joseph van Acheron (to Koppeis 
Co of Del 1 L S 2.020,919, Nov 12. Various 
htmctural and operative details 


mingled with the gaseous c 

desenbed. , , . 

Means for compressing coal in discontinuous]? operated 
coke ovens Gustav Hilger. Gef. 613,002, Mav 10, 1°3 > 
(Cl lOo 15) Addn tot>lO,C5S{C A 29,5030’) 
Refining benzene Aktiebolaget Scparator-Nolicl 


22— PETROLEUM, LUBRICANTS. ASPHALT AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


Petroleum-beinng rocks in France lignites of Miner - 
vois. V. Chamn. A fat grasses 27, 10t>2O-31( 1*135) — 
Analysis oi 2 samples gave the following av results 
11,0 9.16, ash 8 00. volatile 47 85, fixed C 44.15, S 5 80. 
N 0.83% and calorific value G225 cal Carbonization in a 
lab Fischer retort gave anhjd filtered lar (condensed at 
15®) 14.75, semicoke 73 40, II»0, gas nnd loss 11 “1% 


vol of gas evolved 95 cu n\ per ton The semteoke had 
the following corapn ash 21 50, volatile 21 00, Imd C 
03 50, N 1.10, S (mostly in the form of CaSO,) 3 71)%, 
calorific value 6000 cal. Com -scale carbonization test*, 
carried out in a Salerni retort indicated that the following 
>itlds pci mttnc ton could be obtained stimcokc 700 
kg , gas 100 cu. m , onhjd primary tar 140 kg Frac- 
tionation o! the tar yielded the following products motor 


w r paracitcr 

the knock limit and giving the same percentage of CO in 
the exhaust C A Silbenad 

Fuels for aircraft engines E L Bass J. Roy. Aero- 
naut Soc 39,879-962(1935), cf C A 29, 90S’.— B dis- 
cusses only volatile fuels in his esptl. work on the E 35 
engine, cylinder-bead and exhaust-gas pyrometers were 
used m studying detonation The eflectsof mut strength. 


fuel-antiknock characteristics, mtake-mixt temp, and 
ignition timing were observ ed B also reviews the follow- 
ing fuel characteristics: boiling range and its relation to 
starting, distribution, and ice formation, vapor pressure, 
f p ; sp gr , viscosity; calorific value; and impurities 
The possible use of iro-oetane as a blending agent in avia- 
tion gasolines is considered. M W Schwarz 

Influence of various additions to the fuel of injection 


1, gas oils (du 0 1 

calorific value 10,074) 10.70, light lubricating oils («h» 
0 944, flash pt. 152®, burning pt. 1S3®, calorific value 
9 878, S 3 37%. Eugler viscosity at 20® 2 *17, at 50® 1 4S, 
solidifying pt. 4°) 6 S5, heavy lubricating oils id,. 0 9x1, 
flash pt. 192®, burning pt 233®, solidifying pt. 1°, Englcr 


and diminishing ignition delay is demonstrated with 5% 
and larger addns C A. Silbcrrad 

Behavior In the engine, storage stability, and storage 
losses of gasoline Nikolaus Mayer. Ckem.-Ztg. 59, 
843-5(1935) .—An elementary discussion is given of the 


viscosity at 50® 3 CO, at 100® 1.31) 0 00, hard paroff n (m 6 factors affecting the behavior of gasoline in the engine. 


51.2®) 4 52, medium rectified ere sols (du 1 02C. flash pi 
9S®, burning pt. 110®, S 0 4G%, calorific value 8307) 3 SS, 
heavy cresols (ra. 21.7®, volatile 92 34, alh ash 1.20, 
fixed C 6.50, S 3.07, petr. -ether -sol 40 30, C4ll«-*o) 
SS90, insol. 7.60%, calorific value 71S2) Si!?, pvndme 
bases 2.74, asphalt (d„ 1 172, m. 119 4®, benzene-iu-ol 
32.85%, calorific value 8697) 20 50, loss 15.12% 

A rapuieau-Couturi. 


based chiefly on American literature references. Storage 
stability and looses occurring during storage in tanks are 
discussed , and definitions are given of the terms potential 
gum, inhibitor, induction time, gum-inhibiting index 
and soly index. D. F. Brown 

Gum in gasoline A A Vuorela Suomen Kemisti- 
lehti 8A, 115-18(1935) . — Peroxides, the first products of 
oxidation of unsatd compds., form at rates that are greatly 


Are mati ration by catalysis of fractions of Baku (Snrak- 1 affected by snuff] quantities of pos. and neg. catalysts and 


hany) gasoline. N D. Zelinxkil and N I. Shnlkm 
BuIL ocad. icr. V. R. S. S. 1935, 229-37(in English 237) , 
Jni.Eng. Chrm. 27, 1209-11(1935) ; cl. C. A. 29,2721® — 
Cyclohexane and its derm, (about 50%) in gasoline frac- 
tions b. « 5-125“ and 118-140® are almost completely de- 
hydrogenated to aromatic compds by passage with H at 
300 over Ni on A1,0, or Pt on charcoal. The catalysts 
TMnoveJhe traces of S present, but are not poisoned there- 


by the temp The decompn. of peroxides is probably 
the source of gum in many instances. The end products 
are polymerized acids and higher aldehydes and ketones. 
Gum formation during storage can be prevented for long 
periods by the addn of oxidation inhibitors. The deteri- 
oration of color can be retarded by some secondary anti- 
catalysts E. E. Jukkola 

Use of vegetable oils, and more particularly olive oil. 


by. The aromatic contents of mixts. detd by the HiSO, for tiie lubrication of motors. Emile Robbe. Hot. 
and the PhNHi methods agree. )J. Beatty grasses 27, 105SG-S, 10615-17(1935). — A discussion of the 

Viscosity of dffnted oils and of oil mixtures E Erd- properties required in motor lubricants and of the suit- 

heim. Hot. grojjfi 27, 19600-2(1935) —See C A 20 ability of vanous vegetable oils, especially olive oil, for use 
7630’. a Parineau-Couture * ,n J? loti ’ rs . A. Fapuieau-Couture 


one of lower power gives rise to knock n 


pressure into a gas-heated chamber. When the temp 
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Cf arsenic Binford Thorne and C. N. Myers. Arch. Clarke (to Texas Co ) U. S 2,020,200, Nov 12 For 
Dermatol Syphdol. 32, 181-03(1935) — A case of As pois- refining a Hydrocarbon oil such as a lubricaticg-oil stock 


omng from handling clay 


contg. relatively paraDimc and relatively nonparaffime 


eluded The unburned clay contained 1.19 mg As per constituents including naphthenic, aromatic and unsaid 
100 % O Hanley . compdi , to remove undesired relatively nonparaffintc con 


(1935). — The oil obtained by steam disln showed dj* Purifying hydrocarbon oils Anglo-Iraman Oil Co 
0 8030, n’J 1 4708, [o)U “ —33 80'’, ester value 11.8 Ltd. (formerly Anglo-Persian Oil Co Ltd ), Ferdinand 


(after acetylation 31 02) and acid no 0 <52 It contained 


i Thole and Stanley F Eirch. Bril. 433,197, Aug ti. 


74-5% terpenes and 20% terpene ales, and their esters. 1935 Intbeextn of hydrocarbon oils with liquid SOi and 

Presence of a- and 0 -pmene, catnphene, cineol, £-cymene, similar solvents to remove aromatic and unsatd. sub- 

y-terpinene, a- and fl-phellandrene, limonene, dipentene, stances, the ext. is cooled to 20-40T below the extn 

bomeol (I), camphor, a-fetpmeol (II), fenchyl ale (HI) 3 temp , whereby paraffinic hydrocarbons are sepd and 
and acetates o! 1, 11 and HI is shown. The oil contained removed The resulting ext , rich in aromatic bydrocar- 


o sylvestrene, terpinolene or fenchene. Diterpenes c< 


bons, is freed from SO, and mixed with motor fuels a: 


sis ted mostly of thumbclene (IV), C,ollo; slow oxidation of antiknock ingredient Kerosene is treated in counter 


r gave scale-like crystals, CmHnO,, 


current at 1G”F. with liquid SO,, NH, or HC1 and the re- 


el (after acetylation 96 1). It « 


paraffinic layer is drawn off and the ext , after removal of 


tamed nearly the same constituents as the I-rotatory oil, SO-, is washed with NaOH soln and then fractionated. 
h..« ol,- /VI . m 137- 4 T- nr.l,™ ft* 


of V gives dthydrosesquttoyol, C»H|iO (VI), m 121*. or the like to a conversion temp above 425* under a pres- 

Acetate of V b, 152-5”, dj 1 0 9922, has »” 1 4902, |«]V *■ sure above 50 aim , passed into an enlarged chamber mam- 

+22 19°, ester value 205 Oxidation of VI with CrO, tamed under a lower pressure but above 100 tb persq in 

turns it to a viscous sirup, CuH«0, b» 158-60”, with dj” and at a conversion temp but not above that of the oil 

0 9027, n’t? 1 4807. K Kitsuta s from the coil Unvaponzcd products and vapors are 

The utilization of the larch tree in the D S S R IS. separately removed and the pressure on them is separately 

Matyuk Bull Applied Botany, Genetics Plant Breeding reduced, and the unvaporized products, reduced to a 

(U. S S R.),Ser A, No 14, 185-94(1934).— A compila- temp below that of the vapors, ate passed into a reduced 

tion of data on the turpentine and cellulose content of the pressure chamber to which also pass vapors from the en- 

larch. J. S Joffe larged chamber which are introduced at a lower level for 

countercurrent contact. App is described 

Rubber and bitumens (BaiTon) 30 Mineral -oil sulfonic Hydrocarbon oils Standard Oil Development Co 
acids (Seteda.efcl ) 10 Resin acid m the oleoreun of Pints Fr. 785,348, Aug 7, 1935 The coloration of kerosenes, 
sylvestns (Pishchimuka) 10 App for removing solid 6 lighting oils, etc , is prevented during storage by the addn 


deposits from the mouth of conduits such as vapor o 


of a cyclic org acid, such as salicylic, anthramhc, proto- 


Testing the adhesive properties of coatings such as asphalt Cracking hydrocarbon oils Wm M. Stratford (to 
(U. S pat 2,020,891) 13 Texas Co ) U. S 2,020,086, Nov. 6 Hot residue is 

intermittently withdrawn from a pressure-cracking vessel 

Refining petroleum products Thomas T Gray (to maintained at cracking temps and under superatm pres- 


contg unstable hydrocarbon compds , the material in cracking vessel , residue is transferred at a 


vapor phase vs introduced t 


a stripping still, and vapors at 


duced, and sufficient velocity is imparted to the vapor to a distillate, and vapors from the stripping still 


retard the fall of the adsorptive material through the vapor ducted 


fractionating tower and the distillate n 


Removing elementary sulfur from petroleum oils 8 App is described 


0 the tower as reflux condensate. 


Walter A Schulze and Lovell V. Chaney (to Philips Pe- Cr a clung hydrocarbon oils Boyd W. Morgan (to 

troleum Co) U. S 2,020,661, Nov. 12. Oil contg Universal Oil Products Co ). U S 2,020,653, Nov 12 

elementary S is brought into contact, at atm. temp , Oil is heated to a cracking temp under pressure while 

with an aq soln of a polysulfide lower than the tetraml- flowing in a restricted stream through a heating zone such 

fide and which is one of the alkali metal or alk earth metal as a pipe coil and is discharged into the upper portion of an 

poly sulfides, and the resulting soln is sepd from the oil enlarged vertical reaction zone maintained under cracking 
Refining hydrocarbon vapors such as those of cracked conditions of temp and pressure and through which both 
products containing sulfur Jacque C Morrell and 9 vapors and unvaporized oil pass downwardly, the un- 
Gustav Egloff (to Universal Oil Products Co ). U. S vaporized oil and a portion of the vapors are removed as 

2,021,739, Nov 19 The vapors are treated with an aq a mixt. from the bottom of the reaction zone at a rate 


the hydrocarbon vapors are brought into contact with an above its bottom; the mixt. withdrawn from the bottom 
aq nolo, contg a free oxygenated halogen aetd such as of the reaction zone is introduced into a sepg zone main- 



22~Petrohum 




there sepd. into vapors and residue, and the said major 
portion" of vapors is Introduced into the sepg rone nt a 
point above the point of introduction of the nuxt men- 
tioned so as to prevent contact of these vapors with saw 
tin vaporized oil while combining them with the sapors 
sepd. m the sepg. zone; the combined vapors ore roughly 
fractionated in the upper portion of the sepg rone to re- 


prater part of the paraffin. App. » described. 

Removing paraffin from oils N V. dc Rataafsche 
Petroleum Maatschappij. I~r. 785,00$, July 31, 103o. 
See Rut- 430, 4S5 (C. A. 29, 831D>). 

Removing paraffin from oils The Sharpies Specialty 
Co fr 7ts5,229 r Aug 5, 1935 Taraftin is sepd. front 
mineral oils by repeated coolings nnd centrifugings, the oil 


move high cole-form. ng components from them , the 8 being heated to about 15* between each operationsous to 
vawn are then removed from the <epg rone x re dissolve at least part of the paraffin. By this means 


combined vapors are then removed from the <cpg 
and further fractionated to condense insufficiently cracked 
fractions and resulting reflux condensate is subjected to 
further cracking treatment, fractionated vapors being 
finally condensed App is described 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Andrew M Wood (to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co) US 2,021,701, Nov 19 
Oil such as a fuel oil is passed through a heating cod 


accumulation of small particles which cannot be removed 
easily by centrifuging is avoided. 

Bubble tower apparatus suitable for use la oil rt fining. 
Charles H Leach U S 2,020,sn5, Nov. 12. Structural 
and operative details 

Treating mineral-oil distillates Adnanus J van Fcski 
(to Shell Development Co ) U _S 2,019,772, .Nov. 5. 


taVre ire il-ii from ihf oil »lreai» .1 .racrel 1 A cnrelred minnol^.l dmdhw M;«r lhao o lotatotmi 

points along the coil, and incondensable hydrocarbon gas 
injected into the oil stream nt points immediately follow; 


mg the points of vapor sepn and in the direction ol oil 
flow App is described 

Cracking hydrocarbons Holding Luxembourgeoise 
pour produita hquidcs charbons-hudes Fr 7$4,SQ1, 


oil and contg unsaid hydrocarbons and undesirable 
compds lending to polymerize and condense with forma- 
tion ol readily oxidizable products is subjected to a light 
polymerizing treatment with use of a quantity of n nor- 
mally solid polymerizing catalyst such ns A1C1, which 
is not substantially greater than that necessary to remove 
undesirable compds without substantially removing un- 


July 25, 1935 0 Is. tars, suspensions of coal m oil, etc , undexirame compos wnnou suusianna.iy removing un- 

Ire paorf under pressure tl.ro>, ,h thr annular spare Ire- . -alf .i^Tfre, remorm.irSpmi 


between 2 concentric vessels one of which is heated, the 
liquids being forced to move circularly as well as upwardly 
on the heated surface App is described 
Cracking hydrocarbon materials Harry S Reed and 
Ralph D La nut U S 2,022,054, Nov 20 Material 

such as a high -boiling oil is subjected to a preliminary heat- 
ing under pressure and at a temp below its cracking temp , 
it is passed through a small expansion valvcd aperture 
into a tumbling barrel-m.il retort and there cracked by 
heating to a higher temp under n tower pressure while sub- 
jected to the combined action of angular grinding elements 
and of balls such as those of white iron which distribute 
heat and prevent carbon deposits adhering to the inner 
surface of the retort; powd material is discharged from 
the retort so that the process need not be interrupted for 
cleaning the retort. App. tv described 


carbon such as nitromethane ond after removing resulting 
polymen, etc., the remaining oil is subjected to a further 
polymerizing treatment App is described 
Refining mineral oils with selective solvents for naph- 
thenic and paraffinic constituents Malcolm II Tuttle (to 
Max B Miller X. Co ) US reissue 19.703, Nov 19 
A reissue of original pat No I ,*>12,349 (C A 27,4070) 
Apparatus for placing explosive charges in oil wells 
s or the hke Chester A Mathey and Raul I' Lewis (to 
American Glycerin Co) US 2,021,032, Nov. 19 
Various mech. nnd operative details 
Plugging strata fn wells such as oil wells Haney T 
Kennedy and Howard C Lawton (to Gulf Research A De- 
velopment Corp ) U S 2,019,90$, Nov. 6 There is 
injected into the strata a liquid halogen compd of S; or 
Ti such av SiCl, or TiCl, toreact with water and produce nn 


• «“> <>?“ *»!» *» «=.-0.A« S , 1. « "&&S M.. IB.W. 

Aug 2. 1935 See Tr. 771,401 ( C A. 29, 9I9«). 

Highly viscous oil I. G Tarbcmnd. A.-G (Mathias 
Pier and August ri«enliut, inventors) Ger. <516,833, 
Aug. C, 1935 (Cl 23c. 1). Paraffins or waxes, etc., ore 
subjected to a silent elec discharge or are halogenated 
and condensed, ornre dehydrogenated, <pht and condensed 
coreosiftfl-resisOni? or Pdjinerized. The products so obtained ore treated 

Universal Oil Products Co*). U S 2,020,630, Nov. 12. 7 -7 hfjS? !" th " it,caI ,enlf "' bc, °" 

Structural details ..... >0 , at high temps and pressure, to giv e a v iscous oil. 

Thus, the product obtained by volatilizing certain is di<~ 


1935. In processes for cracking oils wherein the oil is 
cracked by direct contact with super heated gases or vapors, 
the temp, of the reaction chamber is controlled by flowing 
the oil over a heat -exchanger through which the materials 
to be superheated are passed on their way’ to the super- 
heater. App. is described. 

Vessels such as those for oil cracking with linings of 


Structural details 
Dewaxing hydrocarbon o0s Rol<rt E Manley and 
B Gee (to Texas Co ). US 2.020.C93, Nov 12. 

Jn the dewaxing of a hydrocarbon oil by filtration in the 
presence ( Of a comminuted solid filter-aid material such 
as fuller s earth with obtainment of a filter cake contg. 
wax hydrocarbons and the filter -aid, the filter -aid material 
is recovered from the filter cake and reconditioned for 8 
lurtntr use m treating wax-bearing oil by reducing the 
filter cake to a substantially fluid mass by admixture with 
a liquid to form a slurry; the substantially fluid mass is 
introduced into a vessel contg. a body of water at a temp, 
such that the waxy hydrocarbons are brought to a sub- 
stantially liquid condition and form a layer on the surface 
ol the water; steam Is injected at substantially the sur. 
face of the body of venter so that the filter-aid material is „ 
displaced from the hydrocarbons into the body of water 5 
and the filter-aid material is removed with ossoed. water, 
and dned. App. is described. Cf. C. A. 29. 5260*. 

Removing paraffin from oils. The Sharpies Specialty 
£?■ r ;- July 25, 1035. Tire oil i, 

nun. of a chloro denv. of a hydrocarbon, e. g , ethylene 
ab< ** " 5 » and a hydrocarbon of a relatively 
low d , e. g„ car,, about 25%, and the paraffin is then 


solved in liquid propane and the soln shaken at 9(V-95* to 
give a highly viscous oil useful ns cylinder oil 

Oil-distilling, -rectifying and -reclaiming apparatus 
suitable for treating oil used In Internal-combustion en- 
gines Oliver W rettit U S 2,020,570, Nov. 12. 
Various structural and operative details. 

Motor fuel Ernest F. Pevcrc (to Texas Co )- U. S 
2,021,0$$, Nov 12 The antiknock properties of hydro- 
carbon liquid motor fuels is improved by adding about 
0 5% or more of cthylen edit mine or of a hvdrate of ethjl- 
enrdnimne 

Gasoline Gasoline Products Co , Inc. Fr. 7S5.923, 
Aug. 22, 1935 Relatively heavy hj drocarbons of high 
b p. are converted to relatively light hj drocarbons of low 
b p. by bringing the former into direct contact, for heat 
exchange, with the decomposed vapors while preventing 
them from coming in contact with the residual parts 
of the decomposed products; causing the unvaporized 
parts of the heavy hj drocarbons. fn admixt. with the 
heavy condensate formed by partial condensation of the 
decomposed vapors, to pass into a primary heating tone 
m. which they are brought to decompn temp, and sub- 
mitted to conversion; introducing the resulting decora- 
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posed products into a vaporization zone in which the vapors 1 
<ep from a liquid residue and these vapors serve for the 
preliminary heating of the heavy hydrocarbons: causing 
the uneondensed vapors, after contact with the heavy 
hydrocarbons, to pass into a fractionating zone in which 
they sep into light vapors and a reflux condensate; re- 
moving and condensing the light vapors and causing the 
reflux condensate to pass to a 2nd heating zone in which 
It is brought to decompn. temp and submitted to conver- 9 
sion, and introducing the resulting decomposed products s 
into the vaporization zone with the decomposed products 
from the primary heating zone App. is described 

Inhibiting gum formation in cracked gasoline. Herbert 
G M. Fischer and Clifford E Gustafson (to Gasoline 
Antioxidant Co ) US 2,019,899, Nov. 5 The gaso- 
line is mixed with about 0 1% or less of an inhibitor, such 
as a-naphthol or a-naphthylamme, comprising a -sub- 
stituted aromatic condensed nng hydrocarbons in which 3 
adjacent nuclei have 2 C atoms in common, some of the 
hydrocarbons have an amino substituent and others a 
hydroxy substituent Cf. C. A. 29, 4933 s . 

Fluid conduit suitable for use with gasoline and oil. 
Joseph J. Maseuch U. S 2,019,540, Nov 5 Struc- 
tural details 

Purifying aqueous sodium hydroxide solutions contain- 
ing mereaphdes, such as those used for washing gasoline. 
Robert E. Burk and Everett C. Hughes (to Standard Oil 4 
Co of Ohio). U S 2,020,932, Nov. 12 A mercapude- 
contg soln of NaOH is washed with S and an org solvent, 
such as naphtha, which is immiscible with NaOH soln and 
in which both S and the reaction product of S with the 
mercaptide are sol and the org sohent soln. is sepd from 
the aq NaOH sola. 

Electric system for controlling removal of water settlings 
from oil tanks, etc. James A. Jonas U S 2,021,655, 5 
Nov. 19 Various structural, elec and operative details. 

lubricating oils I. G Farbemndustne A -G Bnt. 
433,001, Aug 8, 1935 Liquid hydrocarbons poor in H 
are treated with a silent elec discharge and the resulting 
products that are still poor in H are hydrogenated under 
elevated temp, and pressure in the presence of a catalyst. 
Taf or mineral oils, or distillates thereof, or products ob- 
tained by destructive hydrogenation or extn of solid 
carbonaceous materials may be treated The initial ml- * 
tenals are preferably freed from asphalt and readily polym- 
erizable substances by distn or pptn. with gas oil, paraf- 
fin oil, benzine or liquefied hydrocarbons, or by treatment 
with H at 150-300° The content of O compds should 
not exceed 5%. A lubncatmg-oil distillate obtained by 
destructively hydrogenating brown coal and dewaxing and 
fractionating the product is treated at low pressure in an 
ozomzation or "voltohzmg ' tube at 2000-8000 v. and at a 7 
frequency of 500-10,000 Hertz Diluents, e g .illuminat- 

ing oil, may be added. The resulting viscous oil is led at 
250-500* over pellets of W sulfide with II under 250 
atm pressure The resulting oil has a low pour point and 
high viscosity index 

Lubricating oil Standard Oil Development Co Fr 
785,839, Aug 20, 1935 Esters (1-4%) obtained from 
acids of low mol wt and ales of high mol wt are added 
to lubricating oils The ales may be those obtained by 8 
reducing acids found in natural oils or by oxidizing waxes 
or paraffins 

Refining petroleum lubricating oils John M. Mussel- 
man (to Standard Oil Co of Ohio) U. S 2,020,954, 
Nov. 12 A mid-continent lubricating stock of about 
68 viscosity index is subjected to the simultaneous action 
of 10% of AlCli and 10% of fuller's earth for a half hr at a 
temp of about 175° _ 

Lubricating oils and greases Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co Bnt 433.257, Aug 12, 1935, Fr 785,390, 
Aug 8. 1935 Lubricating oils and greases especially 
for use at high temps are mixed with an organo metallic 
compd contg a metal of the 2nd, 3rd or 5th group of the 
Periodic system, particularly Ilg, Zn, Cd, Al, Tl, Bi or 
Sb The compds. contain alkyl, aryl or aralkyl groups 
which may also contain OH and ammo groups Suitable 


compds. are PhjBi, cresyl Ph Zn, (<x-Ci»Hr)iSbPr, di- 
tol>i Hg, dipbenylchloroarsine, CuHiHgl, Ph»Sb, Mg 
phenylacetite, cresyl zinc chloride, bromide or acetate, 
or sulfides, polj sulfides, selerudes and tellundes. 

Hydrocarbon lubricating oils. Curt Schumann and 
Harms Ufer (to I. G. Farbenind. A -G ). U. S 2,020,- 
703, Nov 12 The setting point of material such as a 
hydrocarbon lubricating oil is lowered by adding about 
10% (more or less) of a polymerization product of a vinyl 
ether of an unsatd. ale. such as that of oleic ale. (the poly- 
merization productused having a mol. wt.of at least 1000). 

Hydrocarbon polymerization products, lubricating oils 
Standard Oil Development Co Bnt. 432,310, July 24, 
1935 

Purifying and dewaxing oils Standard Oil Co. Brit 
432,478, July 22, 1935 Mineral oils, e g , lubricating 
oils, are treated with 1 or more solv cuts that remov e naph- 
thenic constituents, e g , phenols, xyhdice, furfural, 
pyndine, Et chloroacetate, cellosolve acetate, o-naphthol, 
ethylenediamme, gljcol diacetate, benzomtrile and also 
with a solv cut for the paraffinic constituents, eg, C,Hi, 
C,N„ C,n lc , CJfu, C»Hu, iso-butane, iso-pentane, CJI», 
C1H1, C|Ha, MeCl, CF,C1,, petroleum ether, naphtha, 
gasoline, and the resulting paraffinic and naphthenic 
layers are sepd App. is described 

Dewaxing lubricating oils to produce a low-pour test 
oil Merrill Kiser (to Indian Refining Co ) U. S 
2,020,066, Nov. 5. For dewaxing a hydrocarbon oil, 
acetone, toluene and C«Hi are added m such proportions 
that on cooling to a temp, below that at which the wax is 
pptd C,H, is pptd in cry st form; the mirt. is then 
cooled to effect successive pptn. of wax constituents and 
of C«H| and the pptd materials are sepd by filtration of 
the oil 

Lubricants The Atlantic Refining Co Fr 784, S03, 
July 25, 1935 A lubricant contains a mineral oil and an 
org compd. of P, which may be chlorinated, e. g , Penn- 
sylvania lubricating oil 90 and Bu a PO< or chlorinated tn- 
cresyl phosphate 10% 

Lubricants International Hydrogenation Patents Co 
Ltd Fr 785,651. Aug 16,1935 Lubricating Compaq 
comprise a mineral lubricating oil and a ‘'hydrofortoed' 
naphtha prepd by destructiv e hydrogenation of carbonace- 
ous material of high mol wt (petroleum ext ) »t above 
490* 

Hydrocarbon lubricants Carl Wulff and Wilhelm 
Breners (to I G Farbenind A -G ) U. S 2,020,714, 
Nov 12 A small proportion (suitably about 0 5-10%) 
of a polymerization product having a mol wt. of at least 
1000 and derived from a vinyl compd. contg. O, such as 
steanc arid vmjl ester, is used with a hydrocarbon lubri- 
cating oil or the like for increasing the viscosity and lower- 
ing the setting point. 

Lubricant suitable for use under high pressures 
Bruce B Farrington and Robert L Humphreys (to Stand- 
ard Oil Co of Calif ) U. S 2,020,021, Nov, 5 About 
1-5% of a thiocarbonate such as amyl benzyl dithiocarbon- 
ate or diphenyl monothiocarbonate is mixed with a lubri- 
cating oil. 

Apparatus for testing lnbncants under high pressure 
and rubbing speed Gemt D. Boerlage (to Shell De- 
velopment Co ). US 2,019,948, Nov 5. Mech. and 
operative details 

Apparatus for testing the frictional resistance of lubri- 
cants Geo L. Neely and Eldred E Edwards (to Stand- 
ard Oil Co of Calif ). U S. 2,020,565, Nov 12. Struc- 
tural, mech and operative details 

Removing asphalt from oils Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co Tr. 785,349, Aug 7, 1935 Asphalt is pptd 
from oils by adding a primary, secondary or tertiary ali- 
phatic ale of 4 or more C atoms or a cyclic ale. of a light 
petroleum hydrocarbon, and a pptg. agent comprising 
practically anhyd MeOH, EtOH, PrOH, iso-PrOH, di- 
or tn-hydne aliphatic ales, or ketones, sepg the oil phase 
from the asphalt phase and eliminating the diluent and 
pptg agent from the oil phase A supplementary amt. of 
pptg agent, such as MeOH, may be added to the sepd 
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treated with 1‘hOH or other selective solvent to improve its 
lubricating properties. ...... 

Asphalt solutions Alexander UacVer Gcseilschaft tor 
elcktrocbemische Industrie G. m. h. II. Brit. 432,406, 
July 25, 1911. See Tr. 780. U 2 (C. A 29, OOU*) 
Bhosphatide preparations suitable for making asphalt 
emulsions or for use in the textile industries, etc. Albert 


Nov. 12. Phosphatide prepns. such ns those from soy- 
beans or fish rocs arc produced in dry form with anndmixt. 
of nt least 10% NaOH. , „ „ _ 

Extracting rosin from resinous wood Leavitt N. Bent 
(to Hercules Ponder Co.). U. S. reissue 19,740, Nov. 
12 A reissue of original pat No 1,888,025 (C. A. 27, 
1503) 
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CARLE TON c CURRAN 

Sorption of water vapor on cellulosic materials Edgar Paptn-f-obr 33, Tech Ted, 321-0, 332-5, 341-4, 347-51 
1 ilby and O Moass Can / Hearth 13B, 1-10(1033) (IOTA) —This method depends on a rapid, Ouant._scpn.of 
— A direct method used for measuring the adsorption of ” ’* * 

water vapor on cellulosic materials and in which a no of 3 
tmproi ements hue been made is described It is ensured 


that no vapors other than water are present no matter 
how long a time is requited for the establishment of tquil 
The adsorption and desorption isotherms of standard 
cellulose, spruce tsond, surgical cotton, Kodak rag cellu- 
lose and bleached sulfite ha\e been measured, and the 
data which indicate the time required for the establishment 
of true equtl have been Risen The data of Urquhart 
and Williams (C A 18, 1754) for standard cellulose detd 
by an indirect method lias e been shown to be correct 

J W Shipley 

Transparent containers from cellulose acetate Tr 
Baumgaricl Kuttitslojfe 25, 283-1(1935) —Production 
methods arc briefly reviewed J W. Perry 

Effect of the hemicellulose content of caustic soda solu- 
tions used for soaking in the manufacture of viscose 
II Po>er Rusta 10, 499(1035). — rxptl data are gisen 


Co hfHOsulfpnate I from SO, and the sugars of sulfite liquor. 
After a scries of orientating expts , which arc fully de- 
scribed, the following techno, ssas developed the liquor 
drawn from the digester is treated scry gradually with 
CnCO, in excess, healed to 80-100°, and shaken vigor- 
ously until no further CO, is esolsed The mixt. is then 
filtered or centrifuged until the liquor :s clear. After 
cooling to 20°, 2-cc portions of this soln arc pipetted off, 
and each is treated with h cc 95% ale (added in 0 fi-cc. 
portions with const stirring) When the pptn of I is 
complete, the mixt is centrifuged at 1000 r p m for 5 
min , and the ale. soln decanted The solid residue is 
stirred to a paste with 95% ale (amts not specified) and 
the decantation repeated When I contains little residual 
sugar, the addn of 0 01-0 02 g Viesclguhr may be required 
to effect complete flocculation The combined mother 
liquors contain the sugars The solid residue I, freed 
from ale by heating i« t acuo and finally at 100-6*, is 
dissolved in 4 cc H,Q ot 20°, and the «d of the soln detd 


to show the dmdiantagci of the presence of hemicellulose 5 by means of an immersion refractomctcr, eaclt^ graduation 


in NaOH liquors used for soaking cellulose in viscose 
manui. and the advisability of using liquors contg as little 
hemicellulose os possible A Papinenu-Couture 

The technic of coloring celluloid Willy Hackn Kun- 
ststoffe 25, 257-8(1935) — A discussion emphaslring sur- 
face treating and dyeing J W Perry 

Preparation ol viscose crepe M Cojaud and J 


which corresponds to a definite wt of I A table 
shows the relation between g /I of I and the refractomcter 
readings Corrections for vol changes and slight losses 
due to xoly. In ale. are also noted I'rom these, a simple 
formula was devised permitting the computation of g. I 
per 0 1 1. of the original liquor Known solns. of I (with 
and without sugar) Indicate that errors range from • ' “ 


Constant. Rusta 8, 447, 523-7, 605-9, 083-7, 765-9, a to + 2 3% (until the I content drops to 0.625 g. per 100 
853-9, 935-61, 1033-0(1031); 9, 27-31, 115-10, 197, 190, ec in the ongmalliquor) By making «n readings on the 
273, 275, 5S7-P3, 609, 671, 737, 739, 8.13-9, 807, 809 SOj-free liquor, and subsequently detg I, II. was also able 
( 193 1) ; 10, 101, 103, 315, 317, 383-7, 459, 401(1035) — to est. the sugar content of such liquors. These agree 


A -monograph. A Papineau-Coutiire 

Specific gravity of pulpwood. Rudolf Sfebcr Pofner- 
Fabr. 33, Tech Ted. 305-0, 313-10(1035) —Using Nic- 
thammer’s method (C A. 26, 603), S. fn collaboration 


(within * 5%) with values found by Gla$smann*s Ilg- 
(CN), reduction method (cf. Bn. 39, 503(1900)). The 
courses of 7 digestions (yielding pulps with Sieber nos 
ranging from 22 to 62) were followed by using the above 


with a group of pulp anil paper mills examd. 12,201 samples Procedure. The results are tabulated and expressed 
ol German (spruce) pulpwood and PO'Vi samples of spruce 7 graphically The percentage of I in the spent liquor is 
from other sources In the following summary, the figures correlated with the percentage of lignin and the Sieber no. 
in parentheses give the no of samples, while the others of the pulp, and, provided a graph has once been drawn 
ore the mean sp gts. based on oxen -dried wood: Centra] foracertaindigesterandadefinitesctofcookingconditions 
Genuan woods (8983) 0 447 ; South German woods (2054) (in which the Sieber no has been plotted against the I con- 
y n richtclgcbirge'’ and Bavarian forest woods tent), the former may always thereafter be estd at any 
(10.4; 0 4 >9, Tost Prussian woods (02) 0 42; Austrian desired stage of the digestion, by detg the I in the sulfite 
woods (5o4) 0 4.>7, Czcchslovakian woods (3157) 0 445, liquor. Eighty references Louis T.. Wise 

Roumanian woods (03) 0.194; Russian woods (3127) 8 The German pulp and paper industry viewed from the 
i 1;' ’ rohsh woods (58fi) (M18; Baltic woods (430) standpoint of domestically available raw materials. Rol- 

X IfV' V, nn,sh " 00,13 (2C8) 0 453; Swedish woods (450) and Runkel Zellstoff-Fosn 32, 145-51(1035) —At pres- 

A , Jf e !25' ul Er ‘ for spruce samples examd. ent about 3 million solid measures (fm ) of German wood 
. . incse figures are lor representative boles are used ns raw materials by the paper industry, whose re- 

#1t “ {“ f; apcr mdus . ,ry ; A composite graph shows quirements approximate S million fm. R shows that 
„ , ^ ^ ran S® vanes from 0 30 toO 62. In general this deficiency can be met largely In Germany by increas- 

rtnes lie width of the annual ing pulp yields, utilizing other raw materials (like beech) 

as “IT rcsu ’ tlie , d tl,e *°°d dropping and those wood wastes that arc now used in mfg. building 
J v 5 l 0wevcr * same rin ? 9 »»“* and for fuel, and by substituting Scots pine for 

the formatJnn rif *P- Srs. depending on spruce in mfg mine timbers. These questions are dis- 

wdual tree ^ and tbe f r w»t system ol an indi- cussed in some detail from the viewpoint of the forester 

Si»«f*«iSia5i55rai» " n ‘ l *■ ***** "ts? «. 

to r u, f !>'“!«««. CSMta llalder. stock mod lo, the ™n«f,ctare ol p.,„ topcSed 
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with synthetic resin Fntz Ohl TTocUt Papterfobr, 
66, Tech Tell, 696-S(1935) — The best paper used in 
the manuf of flee inruiafing board usually contains strong, 
carefully washed soda pulp A typical paper showed the 
following properties (the first figures being those taken in 
the machine direction, while those in the cross direction 
are listed in parentheses) breakms length, 9600 m. 
(6500 m), double folds, 3000 (2500) , stretch 3% (6%) : 
bursting strength o kg /sq cm A satisfactory sample of 
50 g /sq tn M anil a paper (which is less frequently used) 
was 0 06 mm thick, showed 6300 m breaking length, 3% 
stretch, 3000 double folds and 2 8 kg /sq cm bursting 
strength. When plates or boards are formed, both sides 
of the sheet are impregnated and a senes of stacked sheets 
are laminated together under heat and pressure The 
paper should have a relatively high d and absorptive capac- 
ity, and should be smooth on ore side only. Rosin but 
not later size may be used When molded articles are to 
be formed, paper of lower absorptivity and wt /sq m 
may be employed and only one side is impregnated 
Louis E Wise 

Theory and practice of siting ef paper stock with rosin 
Size Va G Khtnchtn Btimathnaya Front 14, do 7 , 
12-18(1935); cf C A 29,7073'. Chas. Blanc 


Utilization of the larch tree (cellulose content] in the 
USSR. (Matyuk) 22 Pollution of the Volga River 
by the Pravdmslol paper combine (Pat lmova) 14 Chem- 
istry of jute lignin (Sarkar) 10 Reaction of lignin and 
vanillin (Fourment, Roques) 10 Viscosity of solns of 
substances of high mol wt , especially cellulose (March- 
lewska) 2 Fireproofing paper, etc (Fr pat 785,915) 
25 Elec app for detg the temp of calender rollers 
(U S. pat. 2.020,067) 4 


Cellulose Mas Baczewski Austrian 142,761, Sept. 
10, 1935 (Cl 55c). In the manuf. of cellulose from wood, 
straw, peat, etc , by the sulfate, sulfite or soda process, 
a wetting agent which is inert to cellulose and stable under 
the reaction conditions, e g , a sulfuric ester of a higher 
polyhydne aliphatic ale , is added to the digesting liquid 
and (or) to any of the solns. ordinanly used for pretreating 
the cellulosie material. 

Alkali cellulose Oscar Koborn (trading as Oscar 
Kohom & Co Maschmenfabnk) and Rudolf Brandes. 
Bnt. 433,414, Aug 14, 1935. See Fr. 782.396 (C A. 29, 
7073 T ) 

Alkali cellulose I G. Farbcmnd A -G Fr 781,955, 
July 30, 1935 The lye and moist cellulose are amed in 
a fiber separator, mucr or sulfuration drum, the d of the 
cellulose representing more than 25% of the mist The 
lye is finely divided as a fog and the mut. is cooled below 
20® during the mercerizing 

Bleaching cellulosie materials. Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd Fr 735,002, July 31, 1035 Wood 
pulp, etc , is treated with a sulfonic acid or sulfuric arid 
ester, such as cetylsulfomc acid , oieyl ester of B hydrory- 
ethancsulfomc acid, and sulfuric esters of decjl, dodecyl 
and octadecyl ales , or their alkali or NH, salts, before, 
during or after treatment with a bleaching agent 

Cellulose foils L'aecessoire de precision Bnt. 432-, 
772, Aug 1, 1935 Transparent nonmisting partitions 
suitable for gas-mask windows, optical instruments, etc., 
are prepd by completely satg a foil of regenerated cellu- 
lose with a liquid so that the foil cannot swell further and 
fastening it while satd to a frame like structure so that 
contraction on drying is prevented or minimized In a 
modification, the satd foil is fastened over the whole of 
the contacting surlacb of a transparent ngid earner such . 
as a sheet of glass, safety glass, celluloid, etc , by means of 
an adhesive, e g , a sola of gelatin in dil AcOH and ale 
The foil is preferably satd by immersion in HjO at about 
50® for 15 min 

^Cellulosie products Henry Dreyfus U S 2.019.59S, 
Nov 5 The cellulosie and lignin components of matcnal 
such as spruce chips are sepd by impregnating the material 
under pressure with an «q. solo, comprising bisutfites such 


as those of an alkali, Turkey -red oil and free SOs, in which 
the proportion of free SOi to combined SO* is less than 1.2, 
and cooking the impregnated material at temps of 100- 
160°. O C. A 29. 59 S' 

Finishing and softening cellulosie products Deutsche 
Hj dnerwerke A.-G. Fr. 784,966, July 30, 1935. Ether 
or esters of glycerol or other polyhydne ales, or cyclic 
ethers which contain one or more atoms of O in the nng 
or aliphatic ales, of high mol wt or mists of wore than 
one of these are used Examples axe Me. launc, dicetyl, 
diphenyl and tnnaphthenyl ethers of glycerol, acetate, 
laurate or adipic ester of glycerol, tnacetm, acetone-glvc- 
erol, acetone-arabitol, acetophenone-glycerol, tetrahydro- 
furfuryl acetate, furfuryl benzoate and cyclohexanone- 
glycerol phthalate, cetyl, launc, octadecyl and mynstic 
ales. 

Films of cellulose derivatives Kodak -Path4. Fr 
785,639, Aug. 14, 1935 One o! the faces of films made 
from org esters of cellulose is superficially hydrolyzed to 
prevent curling. In photographic films the face other 
than that coated with emulsion is hydrolyzed. 

Purifying cellulose ethers David Traill and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. Bnt 433,397, Aug 14, 1935. 
Cellulose aralkyl ethers are purified by treatment, prefer- 
ably at elevated temps, with a medium contg an alkali 
metal bisulfite, said medium being capable of swelling 
but not dissolving the cellulose ether. In an example, 
benzylcellulose is treated with 2 consecutive portions of 
a mat. of a satd aq. sola, of NaHSDj, ale. and CjHi, 
then washed until the ps of the washings is S-10. The 
punfied ether, when made into a plastic and tinted with 
titanox and a mat. of Rhod amine GS and Rhodaminc 
6GBS, may be used to manuf. dental blinks 

Estenfytng fibrous cellulose Carl J. Malm and Charles 
L. Fletcher (to Eastman Kodak Co ) U. S 2,019, 929, 
Nov 5 Cellulose such as cotton linters is pretreated 
with a lower aliphatic jcid (such as propionic and acetic 
acids in the production of cellulose acetate-propionate) 
and is then estenfied and there is added, after the mixing 
of the esterifying materials but before soln , an unsubsti- 
tuted aliphatic ether having a b p above 70® such as iso- 
amyl ether which sen es to expedite the process. Cf. C. A. 
29. 4174k 

Cellulose ester compositions for films or sheets Stew- 
art J Carroll and Henry B Smith (to Eastman Kodak 
Co). US 2,019,892, Nov. 5 A cellulose ester such 
as cellulose acetate is plasticized with butyl OI isoamyl 
carbamate 

Stabilizing organic acid esters of cellulose Carl J. 
Malm and Charles L Fletcher (to Eastman Kodak Co ). 
U S 2,019,921, Nov. 5 An ester such as cellulose 
acetate is treated, at a temp of about 3S-C5®, in a bath 
essentially consisting of acetic, propionic or butync acid 
and a liquid aliphatic hydrocarbon material such as a 
petroleum distillate having a b p of about 65-90°. 

Cellulose acetate eempi'sibnns Ceo TV Seymour /to 
Cel an esc Corp of America) U S 2,020,338, Nov 12 
Ethy lene formal is used as a volatile solvent with cellulose 
acetate having an acetyl value above 56% w forming prod- 
ucts such as filaments or films, etc. 

Precipitating cellulose acetate from "acid dope." 
Hobart O Davidson (to Viscose Co). US 2,021,837, 
Nov 19 An "acid dope" from acetylation of cellulose is 
extruded as a stream below the surface of a bath of dil 
aq pptg. liquid, and the ppt is simultaneously sheared 
into pellets of uniform size App is described 

Decorative foil from "cellulosie dope " Harold K. 
Haviland (to Celluloid Corp ) US 2,020,6S4, Nuv 12. 
Differently colored "dopes” such as those of cellulose ace- 
tate are introduced at various points into various sections 
of a hopper from which the “dope" is cast. 

Use of p phenylacetophenone as a crystalline material 
with cellulose acetate or the like. Thomas T Murray, 
Jr (to Eastman Kodak Co ) . U S 2,019,720, Nov 5 
About 20% of />-pbenyIacetophenone may be used with 
Cellulose acetate in forming sheets, etc , of cryst cr nacre- 
ous appearance 

Apparatus (with adjustable rollers) for manufacture of 
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HIM M d fcifa fco m c«IM™ «MOte «;■ ' ™.M»- 12. A .hyt-dlcd n.bto to towwrt «1 

Edward Kin-clla (to Celanese Corp. of America). U. S. **> - frnm th <* oum ° to tne sp 


2 02IJ/587, Nov. 12. Structural, mech. and operative de- 

^Cellulose triacetate. Ernst Betl. Ff 785.452, Aug 
10. 1925. A partial retrogradation of the acetyl index of 
cellulose triacetate n effected by heat mi it with an ale 
capable of causing «t to swell or having a solvent action 
thereon in the presence of a small amt of esterification , 
catalyst such as HjPO. or 11,50.. The ale is preferably a 
simple ale. such as EtOH, PrOH, iso-DuOII or AmOH. or 
a. trlycol or a cyctic ale such as benzyl a!c or cydohexanol 
Ripening cellulose triacetate The 0i* tillers Co Ltd , 
Harold A Auden, Hanns P Staudmger and Philip Eagles- 
field Brit 4 ‘53,78’), Aug 16. 1515 Cellulose triacetate 
(I) is treated to modify its soly by subjecting it to regu- 
lated heating m solid form, i e , without first dissolving 


the duct conveying the soln. from the pump to the spin- 
ning nozzle, the tube having a wall thicker than its bore 
and its exterior being subject to atm. pressure. 

Colored viscose articles La soie artifinelle dc Valen- 
ciennes and Leonard M Glazener. Fr. 783,752, Aug. 19, 
103 3 An azo component is added to the spinning soln. 
and the dye developed by coupling alter spinning, or 
diazotization and coupling may take place after the 
spinning 

Desulfurizing viscose rayon Veremigte GlanzstofI 
Fabnken A -G Brit 432//12, July 31, 1933. The 
freshly spun filament from an acid spinning bath is washed, 
immediately after its pptn , with ddd , and as far as pos- 
sible, salt Iree 11,50. in individual filaments over a filament 
stretch of several meters, then washed preferably with hot 
15,0 and dried in known manner Any S left may be eas- 


or suspending in a liquid medium, with a substantial 3 ily removed, e g , by a simple cleansing with soap such as 


quantity cf an ale having a swelling but no solvent action, 
e g , Et, Pr, lso-Bu, Am ales or ethyleneglycol, or of an 
ale having a solvent action, e g , cyclohexanol, benzyl 
ale , to serve as a retro-acetylating agent thereof in the 
presence of a small amt of an enterifying agent, e g , 
H»PQ„ 11,50. The extent of the de-esterification is 
controlled by the time of treatment, temp and nature of 
the ale and catalyst Among examples, (l) I 10 ls 
treated 2 5 hr* at 100* with BuOll 150 and 80% H,PO« 
15 parts, the sepd acetate is substantially unchanged m 
Ac value, 19 still msol in Me, CO but the viscosity in 
methylene chloride is increased by about 20%, and (2) 
I 10 is treated for 4 r > hrs at 40" with BuOH 100 and 20% 
H CIO. 2 parts, the acetate, after sepn , ls completely 
sol in Me, CO 

Benzylcellulose Alfred S Levedey and Frederick C 
Randall (to Imperial CBtmical Industries Ltd ) " 


often involved in the dyeing or prepn of the products 
App is described 

System for drying rayon cakes Algemecne Kunstzijde 
UnicN V Ger 017,0%. Aug 29, 1935 (Cl 294 6 08) 
Addn to 502,001 (C A 27, 841) 

Artificial products »uch as rayon Leon Lihtnfeld 
US 2,02 l,ht>1. Nov 19 A product obtained from treat- 
lfl * , i f* ,! 4 mg viscose with a trithiocarbomc acid ester of a poty- 

BuOII lv4) and 8tGo^lI|PO» hydroxyhc ale is formed, in soln in a solvent, into a shape 

. - * -• •— - *“ suc h a , a filament and then treated with a reagent which 

lias both a coagulating and a plasticizing effect Numer- 
ous examples and detaili are given U S 2,021,864 re- 
lates to a process m which viscose is treated with at least 
one halogen -contg org reagent (other than a halohydrtn 
or a halofatty acid) which reacts on visco*e to cause sub- 
stitution of a hydroxyl II atom in the cellulose radical by 
5 an org radical, the resulting soln being then shaped and 


2,019,539, Nov 5 A water -sol , high mol wt alkylated 
naphthalencsulfome acid or Turkey -red oil is incorporated 
with the mass resulting from benzoylation to facilitate 
washing and purification 

Benzylcellulose. Eduard D'rr (to Hercules Powder 
Co). U. S. 2, (120 ,911, Nov 12 In sepg bentykellu- 
lose from a crude benzyleellulo-e reaction mass, a water- 
sol, soip is added and the materials are formed into a 
foamy mass by malaxation before extn with org solvents 0 
such as MeOH and water. 

Centrifugal machine Iot nitrating cellulose C G 
Haubold A.-G. Ger 619,499, Oct. 1, 1913 (Cl 82A 4) 

_ Carrier supports for making films from cellulose deriva- 
tives, gelatin and other plastic substances Gennady 
Frenkel. Brit. 412.840, Aug. 2, 1935 

Laminated opaque regenerated cellulose material 
Roger N. Wallach (to Sylvama Industrial Corp ) U S. 


treated with a coagulating and plasticizing material 
Numerous examples are given 
Colored rayon. Courtaulds Ltd. Tr 785/511, Aug 7, 
1915 Colored rayon ls produced hy spinning viscose 
contg a leueo deriv of a vat dye, the dye being kept in 
soln in the viscose by the addn of a glycol ether, e, g , 
Et or Me ether of ethylene- or diethylene-glycol. 

Wet treatment of formed rayon filaments. August 
Hartmann, Walter HocfinghofI and Karl Meyer-Gaus (to 
American Bemberg Corp ). U. S 2/129,057, Nov. 5 
Various detaih of app. and operation. 

Artificial materials such as threads or films. Leon 
Lihcnfeld U S. 2,021,861, Nov. 19 A soln of a 
hydroxyalkyi cellulose xanthate is formed into the desired 
shape and the shaped soln is treated with a coagulating 
agent Numerous examples are given. U. S- 2,021 /’/)_• 


2/122,061, Nov. 26. A flexihle material composes a trams- 7 relates to a process in which a product obtained from vis- 


parent sheet of regenerated cellulo-c having on each side 
heat-fusible coating and laminated on each side with a 
sheet of regenerated cellulose impregnated with a substance 
rendering it opaque and giving it a mat appearance (the 
sheets being held together l>y the heat-fusible coating) 

Viscose and cuprammomum cellulose spinning solutions 
and their products such ss filaments or filmy Ru- 
dolph S Bley (to North American Rayon Corp ). U. S 
2,0/1,849, Nov. 19. An alkylaaphthalene such as an 
ethyl- or butyl -naphthalene ts added, for the production of 
a soft-luster product. Various examples are given 
Clarifying viscose eentrifugally. Henri Watch (to 
De Laval Separator Co). U. S. 2,019,941, Nov. 5 
The viscose is rapidly heated to a temp, below us point 
of instantaneous coagulation, and in this condition is 

clarified in a highspeed centrifugal purifier, and is sulise- ... 

quently cooled at a rate controlled according to the saline 9 more slowly than the 1st so 
index which is to be given to the viscose. App. is de- ally to a take-up device 
scribed. - ------ 


cosc and a halogen deriv. of a polyhydroxyhc ale. such as 
a chlorohydrm is shapid and treated with a coagulating 
agent whicbhas a plasticizing effect on the coagulated 
material Numerous examples are given. 

Artificial filaments, etc British Cilanc.se Ltd. and 
Percy r C. Sowtrr Brit 411,791, Aug. 21, 1935 
rilaments, ribbons, etc , having a basis of cellulose acetate 
or other org, deriv of cellulose are obtained by a wet spin- 
ning process in which the shaped materials are coagulated 
in a medium contg a solvent or plasticizer for the cellulose 
deriv., and the wet materials are stretched and then al- 
lowed to shrink under the action of the solvent or plasti- 
cizer. In an example, cellulose acetate soln is extruded 
into aq glycol monoacetate and the coagulated filaments 
pass round a stretching roller and under a 2nd roller dip- 
ping into a bath of HjO, then round a 3rd roller rotating 
— -i 1- .1 •!-- >-* allow shrinkage and fm- 


Spmning nozzles for supplying viscose for the manufac- 
191* ^ rne3t Blciblcr, Brit. 432,880, Aug, 0, 

Device for equalizing variations In the rate of fiow of 
spinning solutions delivered by spinning pumps. Hans 
Dannenberg (to I, G Tarbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 2,020,- 


Artificial filaments, yams, films, etc. British Celanese 
Ltd. Brit. 491,219, Aug. 12, 1915, A soln. of an org. 
deriv. of cellulose contg. an oil, e g , mineral oils, petro- 
leum jelly, olive or castor oil and (or) a precipitant, e, g , 
xylene, gasoline, PhMe, C.H«, kerosene, together with a 
soap and (or) tetrahydronaphthalcne is spun. The soln 
may contain also sulfonated oils or sulfonated aromatic 
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acids, fillers, pigments, dyes, lakes, Ere retardants, plasti- 1 bau-Werkstitte Niefern G. tn. b H. Ger. 619,102, Sept, 
cizers and sires 24, 1935 (Cl 55c. 8 10) . 

Manufacture of artificial filaments such as those formed Hollander knife rolls Albert Elsenhans Ger. 619,- 
from cellulose acetate, etc. by the evaporative sp i nni n g 427, Sept. 30, 1935 (Cl 55c. 4 10) Structural features 
method. Edward Kinsclla and Reginald H J. Riley are described. 

(to Celanese Corp of America) U S 2,019,609, Nov. Sizing fibrous material for making paper, etc AVtie- 
5 Various details of app and operation bolaget Defibrator. Brit 432,914, Aug 6, 1935 See 

Apparatus (comprising a series of digesters) for the Fr 763, 181 (C ,4.20, 003 1 ). 

continuous manufacture of cellulose. Lubotr.ir Lember- Slung paper. Louis L Larson (to E I. du Pont de 
ger Austrian 142,891, Sept 25, 1935 (Cl 55c), Nemours A Co). U. S 2,022,004, Nov. 20 For in- 

Centnfugal apparatus for recovering fibers, etc , from creasing the water repellency of absorbent materials such 

waste waters from the manufacture of paper Firma as paper, they are treated with an aq emulsion of poly- 

J M. Voith Austrian 142, S07, Sept. 25, 1935 (Cl 55o). hydric ale -polybasic acid resm having an acid no. of 25 

Apparatus for pulping wood Johannes TamasehLc to 04 and contg. In combined form about 05-90% of a 

Ger 593,533, Sept. 17, 1935 (Cl 65a. 1 01). polyhydne ale, ester of an aliphatic monocarboajlic acid 

Apparatus for testing paper pulp. Alfred Schoppcr. of the formula RCOOH, in which R is an alfcyl radical 

U S 2,022,010, Nov 2o. Various structural, mech. and contg not less than 15 C atoms, such as a product from 

operative details of an app with a strainer vessel. 3 glycerol, stearic acid and phthaltc anhydride 

Treating paper pulp for deligniScahon before bleaching Apparatus for moistening paper bands Jagenbcrg- 
Jarr.cs S Sconce (to Hooker Electrochemical Co ). U. S werke A.-G Ger. 616,773, Aug 10, 1935 (Cl 55e 3) 
3,021,612, Nov 19 An aq suspension of material such Watermarking composition John C Boyer (to Na- 
as wood pulp is treated with an elemental halogen such os tional Listing Exchange). U S 2,021,141, Nov. 19 

Cl in the presence of CaCOi and lime, the lime being pro- An emulsion of a suitable printing ink consistency com- 

portioncd to the halogen so as to maintain a nonalk. condi- prises Canadian balsam 8-20, turpentine 5-17, finely di- 

tion in the suspension. App is described, vided substantially colorless mineral matter such as dia- 

Apparatus for introducing reagents into liquid suspen- totnacecus silica 8-25 and castor oil 12-30%, emulsified 

slons as m adding chlorine to aqueous paper pulp suspen- 4 with a slightly alk aq soln ol borax and contains a sub- 

sioas Kenneth E. Stuart (to Hooker Electrochemical stantially colorless indicator such as pbenolpbtbaleia re- 

Co ) US 2,021,616, Nov. 19 Vanous structural and active to both acids and alkalies, so that the corapn is 

operative details suitable for "safety paper" for checks, etc. 

Tubing of fibrous material such as sulfite screenings Crinkled paper, etc Rudolf Heltmann. U B. 2,019.* 

and ground wood pulp Edmund Burke. V. S, 2,019,- 903, Nov. 5 Vanous mech. and mfg details are de 

890, Nov. 5. A tube which is suitable for vanous purposes scribed 

is constructed of a single band of feltabJe fibrous material Paper for checks, etc Benoit Louis Levct-Arnaud. 
spirally wound upon itscl! and compacted into the form of , Fr. 785,574, Aug 13, 1935 The falsification of docu- 
a senes of continuously overlapping convolutions. App roents is prevented by introducing into the paper used or 

and various mfg details are described. applying to its surface substances contg one or more 

Paper Harold R Rafton (to Raffold Process Corp ) heterocyclic rings having one or more S atoms, in eombioa- 

U. S 2,020,328, Nov. 12. In the manuf. of sued paper tion or not with oxidation catalysts or substances favoring 

filled with alk filler, there is applied to a fibrous web contg oxidation Thu3, drhydrothio-p-toluidme, accompanied 

alk- filler substantially watcr-msol thermoplastic suing or not by alkali fcrrocyamde and sulfite, may be used 
material, such as paraffin in soln or emulsion, in sufficient These may be added to the ink used instead of applying 
amt to have a suing effect on the paper. them to the paper 

Paper- mak i n g apparatus and sizing device Wm P 6 Laminated printing paper. Carl Wwkler. Ger. 619,- 
McCorkindale (to McCoikmdalc Co ). U. S 2,021,125. 052-3, Sept 20, 1935 (Cl 55/. 1520). A paper sheet, 

Nov 12 Various structural and operative details supersized sufficiently to be impermeable to printing ink. 

Device for use with paper making apparatus for fndi- is interposed between sheets of ordinary sued paper 

catrng variations m weight of the paper. Ambrose Idail (019,052). According to Ger. 619,053, the supersized 

U S 2,020,001, Nov 5 Vanous structural, mech and middle sheet may contain pond cork, 
operative details Cigar et paper La Cellophane, Soc anon Fr 78'v 

Automsbe control deuces for paper-machine driers 202, Aug 5, 1935 A paper which bums without odor pr 

Norman B. Gibbs U, S 2,020,056, Nov. 5 Vanous smoke is made of viscose to which is added paraffin oil 

mech and operative features. 7 or liquid petrolatum oil 

Vertical type dner for paper webs Earl E Berry (to Wrapping paper for cigarets, etc Philip Homstein 
BtJoit Iron Worts). U. S 2,019,649, Nov. 5 Stmc- U. S 2,020,646, Nov, 12 A cigaret paper which will 
tural, mech atid operative details retain us shape durtng and after the burning of the ciga- 

Apparatus for supplying web material as in making ret filler and which is substantially impervious to mco- 
pasteboard box-blanks Cutler D Knowlton (to Hoague- tine is produced by adding finely ground asbestos to the 
Sprague Corp ). U. S 2,020,419, Nov. 12. Structural pulp, boding to produce a homogeneous mass and adding 
and mech features gum acacia during the boiling 

Endless cloths or wire fabrics for use in paper making, „ Paper board with identification marks Charles C- 
etc Hans Kurtz U S 2.020,894, Nov. 12 Various Colbert. Geo E Preston and Lloyd C Daly U. S 
mfg details are described. 2,019,845, Nov. 5. Identification marks are placed under 

Apparatus for testing the smoothness of paper or like a clay coaling and are adapted to be rendered apparent 
Sheet materials Ralph A Masten (to International by wetting the ctay coated side of the board. 

Paper Co). U S 2,019,541, Nov 5 The material is Coating fibrous materials Such as paper cartons to ren- 
htld against a smooth surface between which and the der them water repellent and antiseptic Irwin Stone, 
sample to be tested air »s passed at substantially const. U. S 2,021,137, Nov. 19. A waxy coating such as a 
pressure, and the time required for a unit quantity of air to paraffin and oil mixt. is used contg. a small proportion 
pass is indicated 9 (suitably about 0 1%) of S-liydroxyquinoline, its benzoate, 

Hollander for comminuting scrap paper Maschmen- palmitate or acetyl denv. or the like 
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CHARLES E WtTVROE AND C O StCUUt 

A photographic investigation of flame movements In detonation Wot. A. Bone, Reginald P. ITaser and Wm 
gaaeoos explosions VII The phenomenon Of spin tn || Wheeler Trent. Roy Soe (London) A253, 29-45.5 
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(1935); cf. C. A. 26, 1788 — The phenomenon of spin 1 
in gaseous detonations previously described (C. A. 26, 
1788) has been further investigated with an unproved 
form of the Fraser high-speed camera which permits ac- 
curate measurement of flame speeds occurring in as short 
a tune as 0 000001 see The exptl. work has been done 
under a variety of conditions to study the influence of tube 
diams. and shapes, and of elec and magnetic fields, upon 
detonation in a 2CO + O, medium. The explosive rant a 
a as investigated both moist and dry, and both with and 
without the successive addns of electrolytic gas The re- 
sults of these Tecent expts lead to the new conception of 
the detonation wave in gaseous explosions as a more or less 
stable assocn. of an intensely radiating flame-front with 
an invisible shock wave immediately ahead of it The 
detonation wave is the propagation through the gas of an 
intense combustion set up in the shock nave by radiation 
from an assoed Came front, spin occurring whenever the 3 
radiation from an attenuated flame-front causes localized 
intensive excitation of mots in the shock wave As a 
consequence the head of detonation begins to rotate and 
follow a spiral course along the walls of the explosion tube. 
All influences that destroy the spuming head (elec and 
magnetic fields) cause the spin to cease and also the sepn 
of the flame-front from the assoed shock wave so that the 
flame-speed falls and detonation ceases The phenomenon 
is restored by reducing the distance between the still radi- * 
ating flame-front and its formerly assoed shock wave 
Selected photographs illustrate the phenomena described 
C C Kiess 

Explosives , blasting cartridges Soc anon d Aren- 
donck Brit 432,850, Aug 2, 1935 Potassic feldspar 
is used to prevent ignition of inflammable gases or ma- 
terials in blasting It is preferably mixed with a K salt or , 
known ingredients, c g , CaF t , NaCI, CaCO, A binder 
may also be added, e g , cby, portland cement, plaster of 
Paris One example contains orthoclase 55, KtSO, 35 
and plaster of Pans or clay 10% The compn is prefer- 
ably made into a sleeve surrounding the explosive but may 
be incorporated, e. g., up to 30%, m the explosive which 
may be a mixt. of nitroglycerin II, dnutrotoluene 1, 
NaCI 22, NH.NOi 59, cellulose 6 85 and lamp black 0 15 
parts. 1 

Blasting cartridges James Taylor and Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industnes Ltd Bnt. 431,935, July 15, 1935 In 
cartridges comprising a gas-generating charge m a pressure- 
resistant casing that vents the gases at a certain pressure, 
the charge consists of a mixt. of an alkali metal nitrite with 
1 or more NH< salts, which may be powd or granular and 
may include small amts of other ingredients, e g , mois- 
ture, borax, mineral jelly. In Bnt 431,930, July 15, 
1935. the charge consists of a liquid medium including 
constituents capable of exothermic gas-evolving decompn , 
e g , a sola, of NILNOj and (or) NILNOj, or meets of 
alkali metal nitrates or mtntes with I or more NIL salts 
and (or) urea, or a mixt. of H 2 Oj and ale , together with 
means for initiating the decompn. 

Blasting cartridges. Alfred E. Lance Brit. 432,308, 
July 24, 1935 An absorbent for liquid O for blasting 


cartridges comprises cellulosic materials, e. E-. sawdust, 
cork, peat, mixed with hydrocarbons having high b- ps- 
but of pasty consistency at ordinary temps , e. g , petro- 
leum jelly, "Vaseline.” Up to 20% hydrocarbon may 
be used and other ingredients may be added, e. g., MgCOj, 
kieselguhr, in amt. from 10 to 15% to prolong the }»e or 
the cartridge while reducing its strength, or A1 or Fe-5i 
to increase its strength NaCI and salts contg. HjO of 
crystn. may be used os temp -reducing ingredients. 

Blasting cartridges The Lightfoot Refrigeration Co. 
Ltd and Alfred E. Lance Bnt 432.33S, July 24, 193o. 
An absorbent for liquid 0 for the cartridges comprises 
cellulosic materials, e g , sawdust, peat, cork, graded to 
pass through a 30-mesh screen but not through a 60-mesh 
screen Metallic ingredients, e g , Al, Fe-Si, when 
included, are similarly graded Other ingredients, e g , 
MgCOj, kieselguhr, may also be used to the extent of 19- 
15% 

Pruning compositions Joseph D McNutt (to Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co ) Bnt 432,096, July I9» 
1935 Alkali or alk earth salts of dirmrophcnylazioe are 
used in priming compns instead of the Pb salt as described 
m Bnt 400,228 ( C A 28. 4b03‘) The K salt » piepd. 
by dissolving diazodinitrophenol in MctCO and adding an 
aq soln of KN», the temp being maintained below 50'. 
The K salt is pptd and filtered Othtr salts are prepd 
similarly. Cf. C A 29, 6274 r -‘ 

Smoke-producing and wmd -radicating cartridges. 
Francis Rankin and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Bnt 432,438, July 20, 1935 A cartndge for discharge 
from a firearm from an aircraft toward the ground com- 
prises, in addu to the smoke -producing compn , a compn. 
that is ignited with the smoke-producing compn when the 
cartndge is discharged and remains incandescent for a 
sufficient time to enable it to reignite the smoke-producing 
compn. if this is extinguished on landing The incandesc- 
ing compn may be a mixt of equal parts of Si, Ee-Si, 
Ca silicide or Zr with KNO>, NaNO,, KCIO, or K.M 11 O 1 , 
baked hard 

Safety detonating device for use in torpedoing oil wells 
Haskell M Greene U S 2,020,410, Nov 12 Various 
structural details of a device including clockwork and an 
elec, control. 

Lead salts of draitrosahcyhc acid Willi Brfin (to 
Remington Anns Co.). U S 2,021,497, Nov. 19 
Normal and acidic Pb salts of dimtrosalicjfic acid arc pro- 
duced by adding a soln. of a Pb salt such as the nitrate, 
acetate or tartrate to a soln formed from dinitrosalicjhc 
acid and NaOH The normal Pb dimtrosalicylate has a 
sensitiveness to shock substantially equal to that of Hg 
fulminate 

Miners’ safety lamps Thomas A Jones Bnt 
433,577, Aug 1G, 1935 

Miners’ and other safety lamps I rnest A Hail* nod 
Bnt 430,721, June 24, 1935, divided on 432,902 and *ddn 
to 419,594 (C A 29, 3IM«), 431,718, July 15, 1935, 
and 432,902, July 31, 1935 

Paper matches Nets H Nelson U S 2,022.088, 
Nov 26 Vanous details of app and operation 
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Further notes on the suitability of metals for dyeing 
G . Gpofly- J ’ Soc ' R> ers Colourists 51, 
cf ' *7 -' 1 - 23, 2829 — An investigation to 
net. the advantages of stainless steels for dyeing machinery 
as compared with wood, Fe, Cu, bronze, brass, monel 
metal, etc. Staybrite FDP differs in compn. from the 
onginal Stay bnte in having a content of 0 50-1 0% Ti 
Jvi^brand has no deleterious effect on dyes Staybrite 
FMB differs from the TST and FDP brands in having a 
content of 2 3% Mo Tables show the behav lor of differ - 
latwetals under vanous treatments TV. H. Boynton 
The dyeing of bathing suits O Fuchs Ttba 13, 


559(1935) — Attention is drawn to a no of dyes of J R. 
Geigy, Basel, which are suitable for this class of goods 
A Papineau-Coutiire 

Effect of bleaching and dyeing conditions on the fast- 
ness to light of dyeing on albene. Jean Holland. Ttba 
23,401; Rasta 10,447(1935) — Dyeings on albene (luSter- 
less acetate rayon) which has been bleached with KMnO, 
and Na-SO* are affected by* light, because of incomplete 
elimination of Na,SO, This defect is overcome by using 
HsCjO, instead of NajSOj This treatment is shown to 
have an adverse influence on the tensile strength and elon- 
gation of the fabric. A. Papiceau -Couture 
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The fading of dyed textiles — factors which influence it: 
instruments for testing fastness A C. Goodings Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 24, 603-5. Am. Silt Rayon J. 54, 33-4, 
54-5(Nov , 1935). — Sunlight, humidity and temp, are 
among factors influencing the fading of dyed textiles. 
Instruments for testing color fastness are d trussed. 

W. H Boynton 

Notes on the inner and outer layers of silk cocoons. 
R Trunokaye J.Soc Dyers Colourists 51, 334-7(1935). 
— It is shown that the outer layer filaments contain more 
sencin A than the inner ones, and less sericitt B in the 
outer layer than in the inner Sev oral photomicrographs 
are shown W. II Boynton 

Dull finishing of rayon knitted fabric F. P. W. Wil- 
some Am Dyestuff Reptr. 24. 643-1(1935). 

W. H Boynton 

After-treatment of rayon crepe prints (drymg) Allan 
P Kirk Am Silt Rayon J 54, 29-31 (Nov , 1935), cf 
C A 29, 0765* — The 3 stages in the drying of any print 
are (1) the dripping stage, (2) the moist stage and (3) 
the completely dry stage The first is represented by the 
goods immediately after washing, the second by the hydro- 
extd or suction-dned state and the last by the stcntered 
and widthed state The tentcnng stage is the most im- 
portant from the crepeing and vndthmg point of view. 

W. II Boynton 

Cotton fillin g materials David Ilimmclfarb Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr 24, 671-1(1935); cf C. A. 29, 67C6‘ — 
Com fibers lor stuffing purposes include a great variety, 
but cotton furnishes the largest share. Cotton fibers for 
filling are classified as (1) Imters, (2) new cotton mill 
processing wastes, (3) new reclaimed wastes from fabrics 
and (4) second hand reclaimed waste from fabrics, particu- 
larly shoddy. Pbys inspection and microscopic and chem 
testing re\eal the sources of the wastes W II B 
Bleaching cotton piece goods with hydrogen peroxide 
R E Rupp Ce«on 99, 45-8(No\ ,1935).— The bleach- 
ing of cotton piece goods with H|Oj is described The 
preliminary alk boil is shown to be of major importance. 
The bleaching depends further on the time, temp and 
concns of both 11,0, and alkali W If Boynton 

Crease-resisting fabrics I II III. Chester 
Amick Am Dyestuff Reptr. 24 , 553-7, 022-4, G32-3, 
645-50, 665(1935). W If. Boynton 

Warp siring I Paul Seydel. Cotton 99, 43-4 
(Nov , 1D35) — Waxes, mtrogeneous substances and min- 
eral contents of cotton arc discussed W If Boynton 
The use of methyl green for detecting traces of alkali in 
fibrous materials Ellis Clayton J Soc Dyers Colour- 
ists 51 , 387-8(1935) —A dil soln of methyl green (0 1 % 
No. 6S4), especially when used at a temp, of 80-100*, 
is a good reagent for the detection of minute traces of 
alkali in textile fibers A standard 0 1% soln in distd. 
water was prepd One cc. of this soln in 200 cc distd 
water was practically unafTected when boiled in a Pt basin 
for 30 sec , with similar results when repeated in the pres- 
ence of 0 25 g purified wool One cc of a 0 1% soln of 
methyl green, 200 cc distd water and 0 25 cc 0 01 F 
NaOH become decolorized almost completely on boiling. 

\V. If Boynton 

The arsenic problem Report of a case of probable 
arsenic dermatitis from wearing apparel Maurice J 
Reuter Arch Dermatol Syphilol 31 , 811-18(1935) — 
Analysis of the suit cloth causing the dermatitis showed 
0 013 mg As per g materia], apparently incorporated in 
the aniline black dye used O Hartley 

Treatment of sponge towels P Barsy Tiba 13 , 403 
(1935) — Brief practical operating directions 

A Papincau Couture 

Treatment of horsehair R Monrave] Ttba 13, 
409, 411(1935) —Practical operating directions on the 
bleaching of horsehair, based on 20 yrs ’ experience. 

A Papincau-Couture 


Chlorinated ftiMier in protective coatings (Redfara) 
30 Benzimidazole derivs (Fr pat 784,869) 10 Naph- 
thalene denvs (Fr pat 785,586) 10 Impregnating 


1 wooden spools, shuttles, etc , with resinous substances 
(U. S. pat. 2,020,172) 20 Phosphatide prepns for use 
m the textile industries (U. S. pat. 2,020,662) 22 Pre- 
serving rubber latex (compn for covering fabrics] (Bnt. 
pat. 433, 116) 30 

Dyes Sociftf pour 1’ind chim. A Bile. Bnt. 433,- 
090, Aug. 8, 1935 A negatively substituted monophthal- 
oylcarbazole, e. g , mtro and halo denvs. of a pbtbaloyl- 

* carbazole, phtbaloylnaphthocarbazolq or phthaloyldi- 
naphthocarbazole, is caused to react with a nitrogenous 
compd capable of being vatted and contg. at least 1 H 
attached to N, e g , amino denvs of anthraqumone, 
benzanthrone, mesobenzodiantbrone, anthan throne, di- 
betuopyrenequmone, anlhraquinoneacndone and a pyrnn- 
tfcrone, and the reaction product is treated with an and 
condensing agent, e. g , HiSOi, ClSOjH, AlClj alone or 

3 with a tertiary base or NHi The products may be fur- 
ther halogenated, if desired For an example, cf. Swiss 
171,369 (C. A 29, 5665'). 

Dyes. I. G Farbemnd A -G. (Georg Kranilem, 
Heinrich Greune and Branz Brunntrager, inventors). 
Gcr 616,661, Aug 2, 1935 (Cl. 22 e. 7 02). Water-sol. 
dyes are prepd by beating compds without sulfo groups 
of the general formula CO C(NHR) CX.CO C(NHR) CX 

* (benzene ring) with strong HiSO,, C1S0,II or oleum, in the 
presence or absence of diluent, H t BOi or an oxidation 
agent. In the above general formula X represents If or 
halogen, R a univalent aromatic residue of the benzene, 
naphthalene, anthracene, carbazole, or diphenylamme 
senes, contg. no OH and COOH groups in the o-position 
to each other. In an ezample 2,5-dianilino-3,G-dichloro- 
1,4-beuzoquinone is heated to 95* with HiS0«H>O and 

s K t Mn,0, to give a dye coloring animal, vegetable and 
artificial fillers in brown shades 

Dyes Cbemi'che Fabnk vorm Sandoz Tr. 785,494, 
Aug 10, 1935 Sol d>cs of the anthraqumone senes are 
prepd by condensing, in an 8ppropnate medium, and by 
means of an oxidizing agent, a 1-arylammoanthraqui- 
none substituted in any manner but sulfonated at least 
once in the anthraqumone ring, and in which the position 
para to the immo group in the phenyl ring is free. Two 

6 mols combine forming a benzidine linkage between the 
anthraqumone radicals The anthraqumone radical may 
be replaced by an anthrapyndone, anthrapyrimidone or 
anthrapyrimidme radical. Examples are given Cf. 
C A 30, 293*, 291* 

Mixtures of dyes I G Tarbemnd. A -G. Fr. 785,- 
269, Aug 6, 1935 Mixts of dyes contg at least one dye 
of the azabenzanlhrone series, the mol of which contains 
also at least one acridimc ring, with other d)es or dye 

' constituents are used. Thus 8-azabenzanthrone-a-ammo- 
anthraqumone is mixed with the dyes of U. S. 1,207,982 
(C. A. 11 , 302) or 1,452,805 (C. A. 17 , 2190). 

Azo dyes Herbert Krackcr (to General Aniline 
Works). U S 2,019,914, Nov 5 Dyes producing 
orange to red shades of good fastness to light are formed 
from components such as diazotized l-ammo-2-halobcn- 
zene-6-carbox>bc acid alkyl esters and fi-naphlhol, pyro- 

8 xolone denvs , etc Numerous examples are given 

Azo dyes 1 G Farbcmndustrie A -G Brit 432,- 
599, July 30, 1935 Dyes are made by coupling diazotized 
aromatic amines not contg SO,H or COOH with N-ary 1- 
ammo nitriles not contg SO,H or COOII and of formula, 
X(Y)NRCN, where R is CH, or a scries of CH> groups the 
H atoms of which may be substituted by alkyl, aryl or 
aralkyl, X is If or alkyl, hydroxyalkyl, aryl or Brallyl Hnd 
Y is aryl, which may be substituted Among examples. 

* (1) diazotized 2-chloro-4-mtroamlme Is coupled with N- 
ethyl-A’-phenyl-fi-aminopropiomtnle, and (2) diazotized 
5-mtro-2-ammophenol is coupled with A’-ethyl-A'-m- 
tolyl-9 aminopropionitnle 

Azo dyes I. G Tarben Industrie A -G. Bnt. 433,201, 
Aug 6, 1035 See Fr 768,913 (C A. 29, 609') The 
denvs of 8-hydroxy quinoline should be free from COOH 
groups and the diazotized halo amino benzenes should 
also ha free from COOH groups 
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L G. Farbenmd A.-G. (Richard rieiscb- 1 applied ta alk. medium and then treated with an i acid 01 
— — - * "" M acid-forming substance ttt amt. sutlcient to produce c 


neutral or feebly aJIc. reaction. The development u 


hauer, inventor)- Ger. 610.020, Aug. 1, 1035 (C1.22o.9). 

AAAn tn r.15 799 ( C A. 29, 8332'). The method of - . — - 

615, i* modified by replacing oce or both mo!j. ol the .red out « 80-100 m tho pitstoct ol moisture 
diazotized O-nitro- or p-acylanuco-arylammcs by the Azo dye. I. G Tarbemnd. A.-G. Fr. 78 j, 62I, Aug. 
SSSS£ m-ooup*. Thus. 1-on.mo-l-n.trob™- H, 1935. A bright red last dy, ,s prepd. by darotu.ng 
zene >3 d mot 1 zed and coupled vnth l-amir.o-8-naphtb.ol- l-amino-2-methoxv-o-tnfluoromcthy (benzene flnd co “' 
4,6-disulfomc acid. The resulting monoazo dye is coupled pling with l-(2 ,3'-hydroxyn3pbthoylamino)-3-methyM- 
with the diazo compd Irom 4-nitro-2-ammo-l-metboxy- 2 methoxybcnzcnc . . . - rrv> . _ 

benzene in soda-alk. soln. The isolated disazo d>e is Azo dyes I G Farbenmd A -G. Fr. 785,60.,, Aug. 
reduced with NajS and the product salted out, filtered and 16, 1935 Diazotizcd aromatic amines contg. no bUjll 


washed. The resulting dye is tetrazotized and treated 
with excess of Na t COi and 1,3-diaminobcnzene The 
resulting dye colors vegetable fibers in black shades which 
are rendered wash-fast by treatment with CH»0, and are 
rendered wash-fast and greenish by treatment with CHiO 

and a Cu salt Other examples are given — -- , 

Azo dyes I G Tarbemnd A -G (Hans KrziUlla 3 l-Ammo-2-chloro-l-nitrobenzcne — (A'-ethyl-A-phenyl- 
id Waller Limbacher, inventors). Ger 617,848. 0-ammo)propiomc acid and p-mtroantlmc — • (N-hydroxy- 


or* COOII groups are combined with (A-arylamino)- 
carboxybc nitriles also contg no SOjH or COOH groups 
and of the formula X(Y)NRCN, where R is CH» or a chain 
of CH» groups, X is II, alkyl, hydroxyalkyl, aryl or aralkyl 
and Y is nryl Thus, p-nitroamhne -► (N-phen>I-p- 
ammo)propionic nitrile dyes acetate silk orange-yellow. 


and ... — . 

Aug. 27. 1935 (Cl 22a 1) Addn to 590,190 (C A 
28, 2193*) 8-Hydroxyquinoline and its substitution 
products are converted into complex metal compds by 
the methods ordinarily used to making metal compds of 
aro dyes The products are then coupled with diaxo 
compds not contg a group capable of combining with 


ethyl-A-(m-mcthylphenyl)araino)acetic nitrile dye ace- 
tate silk scarlct-rcd 

Azo dyes I G Farbenmd A -G. Fr 785,742, Aug. 
17, 1935 Diazotized o-ammo-phenols contg 1 or more 
NO» groups, one of which occupies the position para to 
the amino group and which may also contain any other 


metals Metalliferous dyes identical with those obtainable 4 substituents except SO«H and COOH groups ate coupled 


by the process of Ger 600,190 are produced. Sp proc- 
esses are described. 

Aro dyes I G Farbenmd A -G Fr 784,909, July 
29, 1935 Djes are prepd by causing aromatic NO* 
compds to react with aromatic diamine or ammohydroxy 
compds in alk medium, with the exclusion of NO* 
compds giving nse to the formation of stilbene, dimtro- 
stilbene and dimirodibcnzyl compds A reducing agent 


with A'-hydroxyalkyl dems of m-toluidinc which contain 
also a supplementary alkyl or hydroxyalkyl group attached 
to the N Thus, 5-mtro-2-aminophrnol -*• A’-hydroxj- 
ethyl-A-methyl-m-toluidine dyes acetate silk an intense 
ruby red. Other examptes are given 
Azo dyes Soc pour Find chim d Bile. Fr 784,870, 
July 27, 1935 Ammo diphcnylene dioxides are diazotizcd 
and coupled with components such as aryhdes of accto- 


of weak action may be added Thus, p-nitrohenzoic acid s acetic acid, or of 0-ketomc acids, pyrazolones and their 


and f-phcnylenediamine are heated in aq NaOII 
cooling 4-ammoazobenzene-4 ’-carboxylic acid crystallizes 
By acidification 4,4'-diaminoazobenrtce seps and by 
reduction gives ^-phenylenediamine again Other ex- 
amples are given 

Azo dyes I G Farbenmd A -G Fr 784,910, July 
29, 1935. Dyes contg in the ortho position to the ozo 
group (in the diazotization or coupling component) an 
ammoaryjamino or aminoarylammoarylammo group are 
prepd. by condensing azo dyes contg an ammo group in 
the position ortho to the azo group with a nitroaryl halide, 
reducing the NOj to NH», repeating if necessary the con- 
densation and reduction and transforming if desired, the 
Bmmoazodycs to other denvs. Thus, o-ammoazobenzene- 
3'-suIfomc acid is condensed in water with p-nitrobenzoyl 
chloride m the presence of AeONa or NaOII, to p-mtro- 
benzoyl^i-aminoaiobenztne -3 '-sulfonic acid which is re- 
duced to the NHj compd. and this is treated with ammo- 
benzoyl chloride The product dyes cotton yellow shades, 
and on diazotization and coupling with I-phenyl-3-methyI- 
5-pyrazolone a ycllowand with ft-naphthol an orange shade 
is obtained. Other examples are given. 

Azo dyes. I G. Farbenmd A -G. Fr 785,303, Aug 
7, 193a Cellulosic fibers are dyed by treating them with 
a suspension of the coupling component in a fine state of 
division and afterward developing the dye in a bath contg 
a dtazo compd. Between the 2 steps a drying or treat - 
roent l n , a0 alk * bath may ,atie P lace - Thus, a paste of 
I-(2 ,3 -hydroxynaphthoj Jammo) -3,4^-trichIorobcnzene 
with the condensation product of (S-naphlhalenesuIfomc 
acid and CH a O is dried, ground and dispersed in water. 
Cotton is impregnated with the dispersion, treated in a 
“ twrt? N»OH and dried. On developing with diazo- 


sulfonic acids, 0-n3rhthol, sulfonic acids of a- and 0- 
naphthol, ammoniphthols, aminonapbtholsulfonic acids 
and arylides of 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acid 
Azo dyes Soc pour Find chim d Bale Fr. 785,294, 
Aug C, 1035 Compds. of the formula C(OR») C1I C« 


(N1I») C (OR') CII CN(X)SOjY, (R« and R» are alkyl 

6 groups, the same or different, X is II, an aryl, alkyl or 
aTalkyl radical, Y is an aromatic Tadical which may be 
substituted) ore diazotizcd and coupled with any coupling 
components Thus, 4-p-tolucncsulfonylmethyIamino-l- 
aroino-2,5-diethoxybcnzene -* l-p-toIuenesuIfonamido-8- 
hydroxyn3phthalene'3,6-disulfonic acid dyes wool fast 
violet shades tn an acid bath Other examples are given, 

Azo dyes Soc pour Find chim d Bale. Fr. 785,958, 

7 Aug 23, 1935 Dyes ore prepd by coupling diazotized 
4-mtro-2-cyano-l -ammobenzene, wbteh may also contain 
other substituents, with components of the formula 
XN(R’)R* (X is a C«II« or CinHi ring, substituted if de- 
sired, R 1 and R’are II, alkyl, aryl or aralkyl), the coupling 
taking place under such conditions that it is the N(R')R* 
group which provokes coupling, then alkylating or acylat- 
mg the dyes obtained Thus, 2-cyano-4-nitro-l-ammo- 

e benzene -*■ (A’-ethyl-A-methoxyethylammo)benzene dyes 
acetate silk pure violet-red shades Several examples 
axe given 

Complex metal compounds of aro dyes Hans Krzi- 
kalla and Karl Holzacb (to General Aniline Works). 
U S 2,019,915, Nov 5 Complex metal compds. of a2o 
dyes are obtained by treating with agents supplying metals 
such azo dyes as are obtainable by coupling diazotized o- 
amino phenols or o-ammo naphthols which contain at least 


o n i __ r — -....ui . 'i, ww Miiuiiu juicuois or o-ammo napmoois woicn contain at least 

obtained^ h l ’ a n ° beniene 8 scar,et dyeing is 9 a^subsutuent selected from the class consisting of halogen, 

•7 A i Z nic 7eS , *’P‘ r ? rben!r, d A.-G. Fr. 785,334, Aug 
Azo dyes insol in water are produced from 


. - - --- ,u water are produced from 

aiazoamino compds sot in water and suitable coupling 
components for ice dyes, the development of the dye being 
carried out in neutral or feebly alk. medium, provided 
mat the courting component is brought on to the fiber in 
tne free OH form. The coupling component may be 


naphthol . Particularly suitable o-ammo phenols are those 
contg. several of the substituents mentioned. Still fur- 
ther substituents may be present, if desired. Suitable 
coupling components arc tetrahydro-<J-naphthol itself 
and denvs. thereof such as 2-hydroxytetrahydronaphtha- 
Iece-3-suIfomc acid. Suitable agents supplying metals 
are tho« supplying Cr, Cu, Fe, Ni, Co, Mn, Ti and V. 
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The dyes may be employed for various purposes, e g , for 1 
lacquering purposes, etc , and may be subjected to the 
said treatment in substance or on the fiber. Several ex- 
amples are giv eu 

Disazo dyes contai n i n g copper I G Farbcmnd A.-G 
(Karl Wiedemann and Heinrich Clingestein, inventors). 
Ger. 616,076, Aug 3, 1933 (Cl 22a 6). A dye contg 
Catsprepd by treating disaeo dyes from 1 mol of tetraio- 
tizcd aromatic diamines, which contain an alkoxy group _ 
tn the ©-position to each amino group, and 2 mols. of a 8 
dihydroxynaphtbalene-mono- or-disulfomc add, with Cu- 
yielding agents Thus 4,4'-diaramo-3,3'-dmiethoxybi- 
phenyl is tetrazotired and coupled with 1,6-dibydroxy- 
naphthalene-3,6-disulfomc acid The resulting dye is 
heated with CuSO, to gn e a dye colonng cotton and vis- 
cose in fast blue shades Another example is given 
Cupriferous disazo dyes Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd and Mordccal Mendoza Brit. 433,434, Aug. 12, j 
1935. A Cu<ontg dye is made by treating the dye biani- 
sidinc Zj l,8-aminonaphtbol-2,4-disulfonic acid (Chlor- 
azol sky blue FF) with a hot ammomacal soln. of a Cu 
salt until the alkyl groups have been split off. It yields 
greenish blue shades on cellulose material, fast to light 
and soap 

Vat dyes I G Farbcmnd A -G (Wilhelm Bauer, in- 
ventor) Ger 019,080, Sept. 21. 1935 (Cl 22A 3 08). 
New vat dyes (generally brown) are prepd by the action 4 
of anhj d acid condensing agents, e g , H«SO, or AlCli, 
on the known dyes obtainable by introducing a 1-aimr.o- 
4 (or 5)-arDylajmnoanthraqujnone residue into the ben- 
zene ring of an anthraquinone-2,l-(.V)-benzene(or 
naphthalene) -aendone, which must be unsubstituted m 
the benzene ring in a position adjacent to that at which 
the aminoaroylammoanthraqumone residue is introduced. 

If the reaction is effected with H t SO« or like reagent at atm. s 
temp , an intermediate product is obtained which roust 
be oxidized to convert it into the dye Reaction at a raised 

temp , e g , 60-80*, yields the dye directly Examples 
are given The products are readily sol in alk byposul- 
fite vats, and are particularly suitable for use in printing 
processes in assocn with rongalite and potash 

Vat dyes I G Farbcmnd A -G (Werner Zerwcck 
and Ernst Honold, inventors) Ger 619,403, Oct 1,1935 
(Cl 22* 3 03) Addn to 002,330 (C A 29, fill 1 ) and 6 
600,461 (C A 29, 1050') New dyes, generally yellow 
or red, are obtained by forming amides from a-amino 
compds at the anthraquinone senes and arylcnc oxazofe 
carboxylic acids substituted by an anthraqmnonyl residue 
The process may be effected by condensing a-aminoanthra- 
quinoncs with the acid halides, or a-haloanthraqumoces 
with the acid amines The acids are obtainable by con- 
densing anthraquinone aldehydes with o-aminohydroxy- 
aryl carboxylic acids Examples are given 1 

Dyes of the anthraquinone senes Joseph Deinet (to 
E I du Pont dc Nemours & Co ) US 2,010,84G, Nov. 

8 Dyes which give bright orange and other shades arc 
formed by fusing a 2 methylanthraquinone compd with S 
monobroroide at temps above 150° or heating in an inert 
solvent such as C.H,C1, at a higher temp 

Anthraquinone dyes I G Farbemndustrie A -G. 
Bnt 432,617, July 31, 1935 l-Ammo-4-haloanthra- , 
qmnone-2-suIfomc acids contg an acylammo group in 5- 
or 8-position are condensed with amines that contain at 
least 1 II atom attached to the ammo N atom Among 
examples, l-ammo-5-acetylamrao-l bromoanthraquinone- 
2-sulfomc acid is condensed with NH>, MeNHj, PhNHi, 
hexahydroamlme, f -a minoacet anilide, l,4-dimethoxy-2- 
amino-5-acetylammobenzene and monoacetjlbenzidme 
The products dye wool from an acid bath blue to green 

Dioxazine dyes I G Farbcmnd A -G Fr 785,719, 
Aug. 17, 1935 Dyes are prepd by condensing a diaryl- 
ammoquinone denv. (by condensing a 1,4 benzoquroone 
with an amlnoazo dye which may contain sulfonic groups 
in a bigb-boiling aolvent) by healing It to a high temp in a 
htgh-boilmg solvent in the presence or not of an oxidizing 
agent, a metal chloride or acylatmg agent or more than 
one of these, and stilfonating the products obtained 


Thus, the product obtained by condensing p-aminoazo- 
benzene and toluquinone i3 boiled m PhNOj with the 
addn of sulfonyl chlonde of m -nitrobenzene, and afterward 
sulfonated The product dyes viscose silk violet shades 
Other examples are given Cf C A 29, 1654*. 

Indigo. Wm. R. Waldron (to E I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co). U. S 2,020,387, Nov. 12 Indigo which 
has especially good properties with respect to color and 
covering power is produced by subjecting alkali metal in- 
doxy Is to partial oxidation by means of alkali metal hypo- 
halites and completing the oxidation by means of air. 

Orazme dyes I G. Farbemndustrie A -G Brit 
433,215, Aug. 12, 1935 Dyes are prepd by condensing 
a bydroxycarb azole having a free ©-position to the OH 
with a mtrosobenzene having an alkylated ammo group in 
p-positlon and a free o-position to the NO In examples, 
(1) 2-hydroxycarbazole (I) is condensed with mtrosodi- 
methylamline-HCl in boiling ale , the product dyes 
tanned cotton blue shades, and (2) p-nitrosod-’ethanol- 
amhne-HCl is condensed with I, 9-methyl-2 hydroxycar- 
bazote and 2-hydroxy-3-carboxycarbazole Cf. C A. 
29, 613*. 

Sulfur dyes Max Wyler (to Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd ). U. S 2,020.345, Nov. 12 Amlino- 
acetamide, o-toluinopropiomtiife or other suitable compd. 
of the general formula aryl-NHCHXV in which ary! 
represents an aryl radical of the benzene of naphthalene 
series bavmg a free p-position, X represents H or a lower 
alkyl radical, and Y represents a — CN, — CONHj or 
— CSNIIj radical, is treated with oitrosopheaol, qumone- 
chloroimide or ammophenol, and the resulting product is 
thionated, forming dyes which dye blue shades 

Printing pastes I. G. Farbenind A -G Tr. 785,822, 
Aug 20, 1935 Mercaptobenzothuzolcs and mcrcapto- 
benziraidazoles are added to the pastes to increase the 
coloring power and accelerate the rapidity of fixation of vat 
and S dyes 

Intermediates and dyes I. G Farbenind A -G. Fr 
731,666, July 22, 1935 Carboxylic acids of the formula 
HOOCROR' (R is alkylcne, R' is alkyl, alkyloxyalkyl, 
aralkyl or a hydroaromatic group) are condensed with 
p- or m-mtro amines of the C«H» series, the NO« is reduced 
to NH», the NHi is diazotized and coupled with an aryl- 
amide of an aromatic ©-hydroxy carboxylic acid coupling 
in the ortho position with respect to the OH group 
Examples are given of the prepn. of 5-rotro- (tn. 147“) 
and 5 -anuno-J-me thy I-2-metlmxyacc tylaru sale, tn. 137°, 
6-mtro- (m 198*) and G-ammo-l-melhoxjacetylamino- 
1,3-dimethoxybenzene, m 155', C-mtro- (ra. 78-9 ) 

and 6-amioo-3-roclhoxyethoxyacetylamino-2,5-diclhoxy- 

benzenc, m 58-9', C-mtro- (m 87-8°) and 0-amino-3- 
benzyloxyacetylammo 2,5-diethoxybcnzene, m. 93'. 6- 
Nitro- (m 102-3') and G-amino-3-cyclobexyloxyacetyl- 
anuno-2,5-diethoxybenzenc, and of dyes obtained there- 
with. 

Dyeing Heuincb Karrcr fL Co Ger. 547,532, July 
31, 1935 (Cl 8m 3 02) Textile goods are dyed in cops 
or on spools by aq solns of ester salts of vat dyes contg 
oxidizing agents, neutral and alk salts. The dye is de- 
veloped by an acid bath Thus, cotton yarn in cops or 
spools is treated with a bath contg. ester salts of mdan- 
threne brilliant green B (Schultz Dye Table 7 1269), 
NaNOi, KaCI, Na.SC>., Nil, OH and calcined soda The 
yarn is washed and the dye developed with H.SO, 

Substantive dyeings I. G Farbenind A -G Fr. 
785,043, July 31, 1935 Substantive dyeings on vegetable 
fibers are improved by using for the subsequent treatment 
aliphatic multivalent amines of high degree of polymeriza- 
tion, contg tnvalent N, using them in the form of salts 
of inorg or org acids Thus cotton is dyed with "Sinus- 
blue BR,** then treated with a soln contg a small amt of 
a polyamme of high polymerization degree and HCOOH 
and rinsed The dyeing does not exude or blench in non- 
alk baths 

Dyeing animal fibers Sociftf pour Find chun a 
BUe. Bnt 433,230, Aug 12, 1035 The fibers are dyed 
with Cr compds of mordant -dyeing sulfonated azo dyes 
with an addn to the bath of less than 1%, on the wt of 
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the roods of a nuaternary NH* compd. obtained by treat- 1 are benzylpyridmium chlonde, dimethylhcnzylphenyl- 
!ng w IVlkyla&W agent a A’-alkyl »"™'m chlonde and cetvltnmethylamroomuffl chlo. 

or A’- aralkyl benzimidazole substituted at the p-C atom 
by an aliphatic residue contg. at least 8 C atoms (cf 
Bnt. 419,010, C. A. 29, 22o3‘). In an example, 100 

parts of wool are djed in an aq bath contg Neolan violet 
5R, II, SO, and 0 02 part of p-heptadecyl-iy.N-dibenzyl- 
benzimidaioUusn chlonde, the wool being introduced at 
00° and the temp being raised to the boil in 20 min and 
so maintained for 45 min 

Dyeing fibrous materials such as cotton Paul Bolen 
(to American Lecithin Co ) US 2,020,490, Nov 12 
The material to be djed is immersed in a reduced alk 
soln. contg lecithin and prepd from a dje such ns a 
carbazole or sulfur dye which Is sol only in on oik medium 
with an alk reducing agent such as Na hyposulfite 
Various examples are given 


ammonium chloride and cetyltrimethylammomum chlo- 

Prin ting rayon. Socifti pourl'md. chim, & Bile. Bnt. 
433,100, Aug 8. 1935. See Fr. 770,844; Swiss 173.042 
(C A. 29, 6674*). The dyes must contain no SOiH or 
COOH groups „ , 

Coloring textile materials containing organic cellulose 
derivatives such as cellulose scetate Henry C. Olpm 
and Geo II. Etlis (to Celanese Corp of America). U. S. 
2.019.C20, Nov. 6. The materials are treated with 4- 
chloro-2-niUo-l -ethanolaminohenzene or other suitable 
aromatic compds free from azo groups and contg. as the 
sole chromophonc groupings nuclear nvtro groups and 
also contg hydroxyalkylammo groups. U. S. 2,019,627 
relates to a process of dyeing material such as cellulose 
acetate with aromatic compds. such as a l-araino-2- 


Dyemg cellulose, cotton, etc I G Farbenmd A -G 3 nitro-4-acylammobenzene or the like. Various examples 


Fr. 78o,4S0, Aug 10, 1935 Sulfonic acids of (Juormdines 
prepd , e g , by the process of Fr 777,702 (C A 29, 
4186') are substantive djes for cotton, cellulose, etc 
Examples arc given of the prepn of djes by oxidizing 
aiopbtmnes prepd from (1) p-anunodiphenyl and p- 
mtrosophcnol and (2) 3-aminopyrene and p-qumone- 
diaml, and of the use of these dyes 


ore given. 

Fixing dyes on fibers The Calico Printers’ Association 
Ltd 1 r 784,692, July 22, 1935. Dyes are made fast 
to washing on silk, rayon, cotton, etc , by impregnating 
the dyed or panted fibers with the constituents of a syn- 
thetic resin, then drying them and heating to a relatively 

high temp for a relatively short time 

Dyeing celiuiosic material with acid wool or basic dyes Apparatus for dyeing. Ilildred Charlesworth. Brit, 
ustav Adolf Widmer and Edward Wallace Pierce (to 4 433,802, Aug 21, 1935 An inner shell or Toller is pro- 

vided m a perforated roller for a fabric-steaming machine 
to cut down the internal capacity of the roller in order to 
save steam and also time m filling and emptying the roller 
during the operation of the machine. 

Machine for dyeing fabric In the piece. Mar Siegen- 
beim and Richard Dirks. Ger 616,542, July 31, 1935 
(Cl 8a 9 50) 


Gustav 

Soci£t£ pour 1'industne cbimique A Bile) Bnt. 433,143, 
Aug 6, 1935 Cotton, rayon, Uncn, jute, ramie, etc., 
as loose or woven material or as paper, u treated with an 
aq. soln of a metliylol compd or compds obtained b> 
condensing CHiO with dtcj andiamide and (or) guanidine 
and (or) heat-treated urea, the methj lol product is then 
hardened by heat and the m3tenal u> thereafter dyed or 


printed, e. g , with acid or basic dyes The process of 5 Apparatus for dyeing or bleaching textiles in lengths, 


Bnt. 433,210 (below) is excluded An aq rotxt of the 
components may be used instead of the methylol compd 
or compds. Examples are given of the prepn. of compds 
by (a) heating a mut of guanidine carbonate and aq 
CfliO, (b) heating urea at 180-170° for about 12 hrs. and 
heating the residue with aq. CHiO, (c) heating a mut. of 
dicyandiamide and aq. CHiO, (d, e and f) adding an aq. 
soln. of dimethylolurca to the products of (a), (b) and 
(c), resp. Cotton is immersed in a dil. aq. soln of the 6 
compd. or compds , pressed until double its original wt , 
heated 2 mm. at 165°, soaped 5 min. at 95°, rinsed, dried 
and dyed with Benzyl green B from a HCOOII soln at 
55°. In 433,210, Aug. 9, 1935, the celiuiosic material is 
treated before or during the application of the djes with 
a carbaraide-CH,0 condensation product and with on org. 
base when acid djes are used or with an org. acid, other 


Gustave Cotel Fr 785,994, Aug. 23, 1935 

Apparatus for dyeing and bleaching knitted goods. 
Gustave Cotel. Fr. 784.985. July 30, 1935 
Machine for printing fabrics Allgcmeine Elektncitats- 
Gesellschaft (Herbert Stein, inventor). Ger. 610,894, 
Aug. 7, 1935 (Cl. Sc 7 03). 

Dyeing spool Thomas T. Davies U. S. 2,021,050, 
Nov 12 Structural details. 

Roller-reversing mechanism for dye-vat rollers. Ernest 
Fan-ell Bnt 433,739, Aug. 20, 1935. 

Apparatus for washing, impregnating, dyeing, etc., 
rayon Robert Jeanprftre Fr. 785,182, Aug. 3, 1935 
Toothed-drum machine for scutching leaves of Phor- 
mium tenax and other leaves and stems of bast plants, 
Berthold Burlui Bnt. 432,467, July 26, 1935 
Degumming ramie, etc. Charles E. Gage. Bnt. 433,- 


thon tannin or tannic acid, when basic djes are used 205, Aug. 6, 1935 The plant stalks or semi-prepd 
Among examplcs.catton fabric is impregnated by immersion 7 fibers of ramie, sisal, hemp, etc., are submitted suctes- 
5-10 mm. at room temp, in an aq. soln. contg. dunethylol- sunlv «r m.oit 


a and sufficient AcOIl to give a f>n of 4 5, pressed until 
double its original wt., dned, printed with a paste contg. 
British gum thickening and ethylenediamine, dned, heated 
by ironing with a hot iron for 2 min., dyed by treatment 
for 45 mm. in a soln. contg. HCOOH and the dj e obtained 
by methj latrng a tech. nuxt. of the alkali salts of p- 
diannnoanthnxnifin -2 -sulf onic acid and f’-diaminoclirv s- 
azincsulfomc acid (cf. Bnt. 30S.713 (C. A. 24, 503)), 
nnsed at about 50° and dried, whereby the printed areas 
are colored a deep blue, fast to light. 

Dyeing and printing, I. G. Farbenmd, A.-G. Fr. 
« 85,421, Aug 9, 1935. Salts of sul/unc acid leueo-esters 
of vat dyes of the benzanthrone senes are stabilized by 
vrater sol. salts of mercaptans, e. g , of mcrcaptobenzo- 
thiazole, 3-methoxj-phenj lmercaptan, thioglycohc acid. 


sively to maceration, treatment with an aq. soln. of NaOH, 
linseed oil, turpentine and NHi in the proportions of 5, 
3, 3 and 4% by wt. and at 1CO-190°F., treatment with an 
aq soln of common soap 3 and linseed oil 3% at pot less 
than 120°F., neutralization in HCl and, after drying, 
treatment in a softening machine compnsing relatively 
reciprocating plates. 

Treatment of a nimal fibers Rosa Wiesner. Austrian 
142,784, Sept. 10, 1935 (Cl. 295). Hair and other animal 
fibers are prepd. for felting by treatment m a bath contg. 
HiOi, HNO> and a metal compd which does not act as 
a earner of O, e. g., 2n(NO,), The proportion of metal 
compd. in the bath must be more than about 10%. Cf. 
Ger. 627,012 (C. A. 2S, 4719) . 

Fulling wool. BChme Fettcheroie-Ges. m. b. H. Ger. 
''*",182, Sept. 24, 1035 (Cl. 88 2). Acid processes of 


onSdm«’ t^osaUcyhc acid, dvttuocarbamm acid 9 fulling iodmbp^d'by a'ddmg'to‘th'e“ t££g hquid 
. . . _ a sulfuric ester of a higher aliphatic ale., e. g., octadecyl 


textiles, imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Fr. <S5,532, Aug. 12, 1935. White reserves are obtained 
using suit uric esters cf lecuo vat dyes having an affinity 
for cotton, by incorporating in the printing paste a resen e 
tornied of a salt of a primary, secondary or tertiary 
amine or a quaternary Nil, halide, and superprintmg or 
overlaying and developing the dye Examples of reserves 


ale. 

Treatfcg filaments and yams. British Celanese Ltd. 
Bnt. 433,110, Aug 8, 1935. Filaments, etc., are treated 
by applying an antistatic dressing and spraying the dressed 
filaments or yams with a coating of lubneant Add is 
desenbed. Cf . C. A . 29, 7673*. FP 

Treating yams with liquids. British Celanese Ltd 
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Nov. 5. The materiel Is treated mtb a substratum oi ' Phospktrtiae tomposMoas. Hausa-MShleA.-G.(Brom> 

pasty character composed of vulcamzablc rubber material Repaid, inventor). Ger. 619...35, Sept. 25, 1935 l 
Lid coloring matter, and over this substratum there is 23e. 2). Crude phosphatides are partly or compltf y 

applied a preservative and bonding emulsion composed of freed from oil by extn w ith an org. solvent e g. . acet » 

latex and a mordant comprising a vulcamxable oil and which may also displace water (if present) from the 
resin, and the assembled materials are together subjected phosphatides The latter are then ■ mwed 1 j 

* ’ , ... .. . . ... (vine agent, e. g . sulfonated castor oil, and the resiouai 

° Preserving fish nets. ‘Chemische Fabnk von I. E. solvent is evapd The products arc stable in air and are 
Devnent A-G. Ger. G19.112, Sept 21, 1935 (Cl. 8i 2 easily convertible into emulsions usefuli n the textile, leather 
3). The known treatment with tanning baths is improved and foodstuff industries 

by adding to the baths an a!k inorg compd and, as a Mats, hranz SchCrholz G, m b. It. Bnt 433,oo/, 


bactericide, a water-uisol compd. of Cu or Hg, with 
without a dispersing agent, e. g., sulfite cellulose lye. 
Sp baths are described 

Suing fabrics Firma Louis Blumer Ger Clo.Svo, 
Aug 7, 1935 (Cl Si 1) Addn to 605,573 (C A. 29, 
1999*) The method of 005,573 for obtaining substances 
lor finishing tabnes, especially rayon fabrics, by condens- 3 
ing poly basic acids, polyhydne ales and castor oil, is 
modified by wholly or partly replacing the later oil by 
other oils, fats, fatty acids or resin acids Thus, phthahe 
acid anhydride, coconut oil fatly acid, steanc acid and 
glycerol, or maleic acid anhydride, colophony, glycerol 
and castor oil, are condensed to give a finishing agent. 

Apparatus for drying and cleaning cotton, cottonseed, 
etc Jesse J Fowler. U S 2,019,GGS, Nov 5 Various 
structural, mcch and operatise details 


Apparatus for cleansing and extracting fabrics such as trace at the point of contact. 


Aug 19, 1935 Coconut fiber mats or matting are treated 
after weaving on their upper and (or) lower surfaces svith 
rubber latex Mats cut Irom such matting may have the 
cut edges treated with latex The latex m3y contain fil- 
lers, e g , chalk, talc, casein, powd. Al, AljOj and vul- 
canizing agents. 

Temperature Indicator suitable {or contact with nietal 
iromng or calendering devices or the like to detennme 
their temperature George H Ellis and Alexander 
Wesson (to Cclanese Corp of America) U S 2,020,0/6, 
Nov 12 A device is used comprising a solid mass ccrntg. 
a relatively infusible filling material such as chalk aod a 
substance such as anthracene which is concerted into a 
fluid form at a predetd temp thus permitting transfer of 
the filling material from the mass to a surface having at 
4 least that temp to form a visible but readily removable 


clothes by dry cleaning, etc James B Kirby (to Apex 
Electrical Mfg Co ) US 2,019,571, Nov 6 Struc- 
tural, mech and operative details 
Dry cleaning Compagmc des produits chimiques et 
tlectromlitaihiigvfpies Alais, Freges et Cam argue Fr. 
785,804, Aug. 21, 1935 Mixts. of dichlorocthane (up 
to 75%) and trichloroethylene are used 


Fireproofing textiles, paper, etc. Michel Marini Fr. 
785,915, Aug 22, 1935 An insol coating which prevents 
contact with the air is formed on the textile ot paper by 
applying thereto a gel of colloidal oxides such as a- and 
0 -stannic acids, tungstic, molybdic or silicic acid and then 
drying the gel A 2nd coating may be applied which liber- 
ates a gas preventing combustion, e g., (NHt)»PO*. 
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A B SABIN AND CARLTON II ROSE 

Painting in Egypt. C. T. Ma3on. Am. Paint J 20, Official Dizesl Fed Paint & Varnish Production Clubs, flo. 
13-14(Dec. 2, 1935). W. H. Boynton 148. 328-33(1935) , cf C. A. 29. 5GS0'.— Film strength of 

A method of comparing the odor of drying paints. 0 paints is attained by a judicious mixt. of pigments of 
W.*nrv A r.irfWr Knit pn.ni Kimitk /v fjtrnnrr **•>»'«* »— « Large particles have relatively 


Henry A Gardner. Kail. Paint, Varnish & Lacqui 
Assoc , Circ. No 490, 3SS-9(1935). — The odor of drying 
paint can be compared by painting the inside of an ordinary 
gallon can provided with a no of small holes on the side, 
near the bottom, and a larger hole m the cover of the can 
For masking the odor of drying paint, one part of indus- 
trial perfume tD 2000 parts ol paint is usually sufficient. 
Vanillin has been found useful for this purpose. 

“ Sward 


various shapes and sizes. 0 _ , 

low hiding power, regardless of their w; hence they peed 
not impart opacity. On the other hand, if colorless and 
transparent, they do not interfere with hiding and coloring 
pigments. Lamina] pigments should be ideal for rein- 
forcing purposes. Graphite and AI bronze hax e the dis- 
adx-antages of color, leafing or react ixity. A specially 
7 Peepd mica and its use in different types of paint ore 
described G G. Sward 


New York Production Club presents study of pigment 
wetting and dispersion. Austin O. Allen, et al. A ~ 


Applied paint and varnish chemistry for the chemist and 

thetayman. Benjamin Joachim. Am. Faint J. 20, 45-7 » cluu , « uu u »ueuion rtust , n .. .... 

™ 5 ):.' , -C.X.25,r675‘.- T h5UM0fs,Tlh",c p„ nt j 19, c'nKnhm Dari,. 14-15, 10.’ 17 (Oct. 31. 

S: is. SsSSStS. 

U -.,$ m5 > 4/3-4.— A discussion of e each of these classes taken for the tests. Fifteen pigments 
from white to black in color were made into paint with 


recent work on the use of luminescence anal j sis to investi- 
gate the various raw materials and finished products of the 
protective coaling industry. J. W. Perry 

The manufacture of artists* colors. D. H. S. Forbes. 
Point ilanuf. 5, 352—1(1935) . — A brief review. 

W. H. Boj-nton 


13 wetting agents. _ The procedure is outltned and the 
pigment vehicle ratios are tabulated The wetting agents 
are evaluated and zinc naphthenate and lecithin are given 
the highest grading. The pigments are placed in 4 groups 


Black nirmenre In n.inf .nx tL'. “ s b own by their wettability. Consistency settling, color, 

UiS/pS HM - 6rrmS - " l0r “ d properties must be cool 

l .t -V. ilanuf. 5, 343^50(1935).— -A paper sidered in evaluation of the agents The correct selection 
s|tt,MlKTOiavt Ol the wetting agent will materially reduce the time factor 


paints and inks. W. H. Boynton 

Dehydration of pigments and pigment pastes by electro- 
osmosis. J. F. Sacher. Forbe u. Lack 193S, 543-i. — 
A jexiew of German patents J. W. Perry 

n,“, d constitution. L. Ditimar. Forbe u. Lack 
5 > ’/I'--— A brief discussion of the chem. constitution 
ot a no. of morg pigments J. w. Perry 

A new lamina!’ 1 reinforcing pigment. F. C. Atwood. 


in the expensive grinding operation. In addn. certain 
other properties of the pigmented product such as settling, 
brushing, leveling and flow are frequently improved by 
wetting agents W. H. Boynton 

. A stud r of hydrogen-ion concentrations of some aoueous 
pigment extracts L. P. Hart. Kail Pasnt, Varnish & 
Lacquer Assoc., Circ. No. 492, 202-7(1935) .—The pa 
values of *q, suspensions of pigments may be of signifi- 
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cance in paint technology The fit values of 80 repre- 
sentative pigments were detd electrometncally on the 
supernatant liquids front suspensions of 5 g of pigment in 
100 g of freshly distd. water. The glasl electrode was 
used G G Sward 

Chrome yellow and its production by some new methods 
R Heublyum Pttnturcs, Pigments, Vernts 12, 132-3, 
155-8(1935) —A no of newly developed methods are 
reviewed. J. W. Perry 

Some physicochemical aspects of the iron blues A. 
Woollcr Paint Manuf. 5, 328-3 1(1935) .—A brief dis- 
cussion of reactions, reaction conditions, and varieties, 
raw materials and manufg processes Formulas are given 
for a medium bronze soda blue and a super-non-bronze 
blue. W. II. Boynton 

LIthopone in white enamel manufacture Tntz Ohl. 
Paint Manuf 5, 302-4(1935). — Lithopone is used as a 
white pigment in spirit and other acid varnishes It 
prevents livenng A white enamel contg. 75% lithopone 
and 25% ZnO equals the best com enamel Active 
lithopone pigment, lithoam, is used in oil enamel manuf. 
A peculiarity of hthoxin-pigmcnted enamels is the slight 
thickening up shortly after manuf. With 20% ZnO and a 
flow-improving agent such as benzoic acid or crotonic 
acid this difficulty is removed W. H Boynton 

Zinc pigments la relation to southern climatic condi- 
tions S Werthan Official Digest Fed. Paint & Varnish 
Production Clubs No 148, 321-8(1935) .—See C A. 30, 
305* G. G Sward 

Zinc oxide — its properties and uses in paint manu- 
facture J. Stewart Remington Paint Manuf 5, 202- 
5, 300-8, 355-7(1935); cf C. A. 29, 0775* —Factors 
affecting the wetting of pigments, or oil absorption, are 
(a) viscosity of the vehicle, (b) pigment-vehicle ratio, 
and (c) force of flocculation Three stage* of floccula- 
tion of ZnO are illustrated by diagram Gloss paints and 
oil absorption are discussed Properties of a well-made 
enamel are tested, also recipes contg. synthetic varnishes 
Yellowing is frequently caused by the mediums employed, 
and ZnO, if well made and of uniform particle size, is 
satisfactory The time of wetting of pigments depends 
upon wetting forces, viscosity of vehicles, the amt of 
mcch work done upon the tmxt. and the particle stze; and 
the forces of wetting between pigment and vehicle have 
a decided Influence on the true consistency W. II. B. 

Petroleum thinner vs turpentine J W. Brock Can 
Chens Met. 19, 297-B(1935) W U. Boynton 

Future of natural resins T. Hedley Barry. Oil 
Colour Trades J. 88, 1625, 1627(1935) —Congo copal, 
terpenes, dammars and kauri gum are discussed 

W. II Boynton 


Paints and painting to protect [food] equipment and 
plant interior (Buhr) (Sheeler) 12 Dispersions such as 
those of pigments (U S pat 2,021 ,143) 13 Protecting 
metals (with varmshl (Pr pat 784,998) 9. Spraying 
liquids in air [in paint spray booths] to effect its purifica- 
tion (U S pat. 2,021,281) 1 Testing the adhesive prop- 
erties of coatings such as paint or lacquer (U S pat 
2,020,891) 13 


Mixing device suitable for remixing settled pigments 5 a 
cans of paint Joseph Taccogna U. S 2,021,209, Nov. 
19. Mech. details. 

Lithopone. Gustave A. Kummer (to New Jersey Zinc 
Co). U. S 2,021,420, Nov 19 For making high- 
strength lithopone, crude lithopone is pptd. by reaction of 
BaS with ZnSO, Had is sepd. from assoed sola. Crude 
ZnS is pptd from a sepg body of soln by reaction be- 
tween ZnCli and BaS, the crude ZnS is sepd from assoed 
liquor, and is mixed with the crude lithopone, and the 
resulting mixt. is calcined Cf C.A.2 9,8307* 

Zinc sulfide pigment Leon S Holstein and Geo F A. 
Stutz (to New Jersey Zinc Co ) U. S 2.020.313, Nov. 
12 Finely divided ZnS-beanng material such as zinc 
blende ore is heated and mixed with coned HtSO, in 
excess of the cbem equiv. proportion for the ZnS and 
Other metal sulfides present, under conditions which pro- 


duce active evolution of HfS and formation of ZnS0 ( 
without objectionable formation of elemental S, a purified 
aq soln of the ZnSO, is prepd and the purified and coned 
HjS from the process is used to produce a ZnS ppt. from 
the ZnSO, An arrangement of app. is described 

Zmc sulfide pigment. Arne J. Myhren and Byron 
Marquis (to New Jersey Zinc Co ). U. S 2,020,902, 
Nov 12. See Can 353,104 (C. A. 29, 8367'). 

Zmc sulfide pigment. Geo. F. A. Stutz and Arne J, 
Mybren (to New Jersey Zmc Co). U. S. 2,020,918, 
Nov. 12 Bubbles of HtS gas are introduced into a body 
of mixed ZnS0< and HiSO, soln. to form a slurry of ZnS 
ppt. and the mixed liquor under treatment is moved 
countercurrently to the bubbles of IIjS so that the soln is 
brought into contact with H>S of progressively increasing 
concn , the ZnS ppt. is aged in the resulting impoverished 
soln and then removed from the soln. 

Pawt vehicle from mineral oil Giovanni Fiore U. S 
2,020,936, Nov 12. For producing an oxidizable oil, a 
mineral oil is heated to a temp not substantially above 
100* (suitably about 100°), mixed with up to about */» 
its quantity of a vegetable oil such as Sesamum Indieum 
oil and a current of Oi is blown through the materia! fat 
about an hr while maintaining a temp of about 100°, a 
mixt. of HNOi 1 and ale. 2 parts is added in a quantity 
about 33-50% the quantity of the oils, and a drier such as 
spirits of turpentine is also added. 

Suction filter for printing inks Paul Buschmann 
(Heinrich Zimmer, Inventor) Ger. 602,593, July 15, 
1935 (Cl 12d 23). 

Preventing offset In printing Jens A Paasche. Fr 
781,820, July 25, 1935. Offset is prevented by atomizing 
a soln or suspension of a solid substance in a volatile 
liquid onto the printed sheet An exampte contains gum 
arabic 20, wood ale. CO atid CCL 20% App. is described 

Printing half tone designs on colored base material such 
as leather or fabrics Owen R. Huggins and roster D. 
Snell (to Decorative Development, Inc ). U. S 2,021,- 
418, Nov 19 Solid color areas are discharged from the 
base material, such areas being coincident with a half tone 
design to be applied to the material, and the discharged 
areas are printed with a half-tone design produced by 
photomechanical reproduction, both discharge and print- 
ing being effected under pressure. 

Coating-compositions John P. Henbaren Bflt 432,- 
405, July 25, 11)35 Rubber is dissolved, in the manuf of 
paints, etc , by beating a mixt. of a neutral oil and rosin to 
300 11 F , adding a drier, e. g , Co lmoleate, further heating 
to 540T., adding rubber and heating until the rubber has 
dissolved 

Resistance coatings and deposits. Radioaktiengesell- 
schaft D S. Locwe Brit 433,790, Aug 21, 1935 C, 
preferably as soot, is mixed, preferably in a ball mill, 
with a varnish base such as acetate or cellulose varnish or 
oil paint contg Zn white, and the mixt. is applied to a 
support, e. g , ol glass, hard paper, ceramic material or 
mica, by painting or spraying or by an inking-wheel. The 
coating is then sintered at 300-100° by slow heating until 
the resistance becomes const. 

LacqueTS formed from a urea-formaldehyde reaction 
product Martin Luther, Wilhelm Fungs, Robert Gness- 
bach and Claus Heuck (to Unyte Corp ). U. S 2,019,- 
865, Nov. 5 Compds such as dimetbylol urea, di- 
methylol thiourea, mono-mcthylol thiourea or their mixts. 
art condensed m the presence of a practically anhyd org. 
solvent such as EtOH, etc , while heating until a clear 
soln is formed and then heating the soln at least until a 
resinous condensation product is formed which can be 
pptd from the soln by addition oi ethyl ether. 

Lacquers and plastic masses I G Tarbenindustne A - 
C Bnt 432,762, Aug. 1, 1935 These contain the 
usual fundamental substances for such matenats, together 
with a resinous, from viscous liquid to solid, chlorination 
product of an aromatic hydrocarbon contg. at least 1 CII» 
group as a member of a ring Hydrocarbons from which 
such products may be made are tetra- and deca-hydro- 
naphthalene, acenaphthrae, fluotene, benzanthrene and 
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indent, and the compos. may contain drying oils, chlonn- 1 presenting both porous and non-porous areas id fa Jnwcoot 
ated rubber and other solid conversion products of rub- such as on ordinary black and crackle lacquer » coated 

her synthetic resins, cellulose esters and ethers and resins « ith a top-coat coritg. a metallic powder such as A1 nnd n 

S, os datumar. mamlx. congo. mastic, etc. Pigments dye so that the topcoat dries gf* 

arid fillers may be present. Among examples, (1) a over the non-porous ureas and to the tmdyed metallic 

lacquer contains It cellulose, PhMe, BuOH. ale. and color over the porous areas. 

elder mitt d acenaphthenc end (2) on impregnating liquid Floor coverings Johannes Budcr ^>‘'433,159, 
contains chlonmud indene or bcnznnthrenc, polyvinyl Aug. 0. 193o. A foundation material is impre^Tted 
chloride, Me, CO, PhMc and cyclohexane 9 from the underside with n moisture-repellent substance. 

Cellulose acetate composition suitable for films or lac- 8 e g , stearin, a mixt. of stearin and boiled linseed oil, 


quers. Kenneth JI. hey (to Commercial Solvents 
Corp ) l’ S 2,020,247, Nov, 6. Cellulose acetate is 
used with a plasticising agent produced by the esterifica- 
tion of phthahe anhydride 1 5-2 0 mots with about 1 mol 
of cihylcnc glycol with uddn of a monoh> dne ole such as 
BuOll before ihe esterification is complete anil further 
htniing with ad df.l glycol to effect condensation by 


goudron, i e., lubricating oil residues to which asphalt 
tnay be added, and from the upperside with boiled linseed 
oil to which a thickened oil, i e , air-blown boiled linseed 
oil which may contain a drier or paint, may be added and 
the upper surface is then coated with a plurality of layers 
of boiled hnsccd oil nnd fillers, e. g , wood, cork, paper 
meal, straw meal, to which coloring materials may be 


reaction between the remaining free carboxyl and by- j added. To provide a brilliant surface, the product tnay 


dtoxyl groups. 

Coating composition containing synthetic resin, etc 
I'rncst G Peterson (to Hercules Powder Co ). U. S. 
2,022,149, Nov 20 A compn suitable for coating com- 
prises raw linseed oil and a synthetic resin comprising the 
reaction product of a poljhydtic ale. such as glycerol, 
lerpinene -maleic anhydride and a fatty acid 

Two-tone metallic finish Theodore A. Neuhaus (to 
Gliddcn Co ) US 2,021,162, Nov 10 A surface ' 


be coated with a mix! of copal or amber vnmish, boded 
linseed oil and ttirpcnime 

Compositions for linoleum, etc. John P Henhaecn 
U S. 2,021,003, Nov 12 A material suitable for use m 
making linoleum, oilcloth, floor and wall coverings, insula- 
tion and the like is ohtaincd by heating common rosin to 
about 160°, adding a drier such as Co lmolcato and heating 
lo about 2S0 # , adding rubber nnd stirring until the rubber 
Is dissolved. 
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The interchange of ester radicals of fats. Hans G. samples The viscous, golden yellow oil, with odor re- 
Meyer Allgem Oel- u. Fell-Zlg 32, 397-401(1935) — scmbhng that of tung oil, deposits stearin on standing; 
The Bu and Me esters of fat acids and Ac esters of fatty 5 It had marked drying properties, but Its suitability in the 


nlcs were prepd. from the acids and ales, derived from 
several fats. The characteristics of these os compared 
with the original fat arc tabulated. These esters arc 
purer than the original fat and M. suggests they are con- 
venient for many tech, applications. The prepn of Me 
esters is more difficult than that of the Bu nnd Ac. 

M. M. PUkur 


manuf. of paints and varnishes could be detd only by 
means of tccli. tests The small no of trees nnd slow 
growth In Sierra Leone would preclude its com. utilization. 
Balanites aegyptiaca fruits from Uganda — Prints stated to 
have been obtained from the Modi area of the Gulti dis- 
trict of Uganda had an nv wt. of 6 7 g. and the kernels 0.7 
The kernels contained 0.4% 11,0, and yielded on 


Determining the free hydroxyl groups of fat adds and 6 extn. with light petroleum 40 h% of golden yellow oil, 


fatty alcohols. C. Steiner. Chem.-Ztg. 59, 705-0 
(1935). — With the use of the Ac value and the sapon value 
of the ncctylatcd fat acids nnd ales , S. has formulated a 
series of equations for u«c ns aids in detg. the av. no of 
free Oil groups rcr mol. of fat acids or fatty ale. in various 
fat-acid mills, or fatty ale. units M. M Piskur 
Filter cloths for the oil and fat Industries Josef 
Ihiter. Allgem. Oel- u Ftft-Z(g . SZ, 305-7(1935). — 


eejniv. to 50% on the dry kernels and 5 9% on the whole 
fruitsj the residual meal had a hitter unpleasant taste, 
contained a saponin -reacting principle, and a principle 
giving faint pox. reactions with the usual alkaloidal re- 
agents. The od had the following charaet eristics: dl} 
0 9220, w«a 1.4040, acid value 0 0, sapon. value 191 6, I 
value (Wijx, 3 hrs.) 9S 0, unsaponi Cubic matter 0 3%, 
solidifying pt. of fatty ncfds 30 0' The residual meal 


Several com, filter cloths were tested with oils contg 7 had the following compn. (figures in parentheses give the 
breaching earths There was considerable variation in the compn ealed to 7% fat): 11,0 8 9 (8 3), crude proteins 

durability of those made with cotton. The poorest camel- 4S 8 (45.7), fat 0 6 (7.0), N-frec ext. 3021 (23 3), crude 

hair filler cloth was 4 times more durable than the best fiber 5 9 (6 5), ash 6.5 (521), nutrient ratio 1:0.05 (1 • 

cotton one which was 7i cheaper. Since the material to 0.97), food units 154 (160). Owing to the difficulty of 

be filttrcd is usually acid, II. recommends the use of animal- x C pg. the kernels from the shell it is doubtful whether the 
tiher niter ■cloths. M. M. Tiskur oil could be profitably produced commercially, though it 

0-1 naMAasf 80 n 11 An ? n * Bull. Imp Inst . 33, could be employed for soap-making and probably also for 

-< l-V 1 . jo) o-y ot HjMtx from Sierra Leone The 8 edible purposes. The residual meal would be suitable only 
’‘' cn,llic<j “ s Ajrolteonia tlorospermts Millbr. as Jerhlsser. Ximenia amencana fruits from S. Africa — 
t rrt ' Lxamn. of 6 samples of fruit gave The fruits had an av. wt. of 2 2 g. and consisted of 41 2% 

the following results: av. wt of a fruit 7.3-11 8 g„ av. wt. pulp and shell and 5S 8% kernels which contained ft l % 

of 1 kernel 4 5-,2 e.. shell in fruits 31.4-4.1 n l-— ,.i« n.n «...i ■ „„ i._i., nn nr -.‘ 

50 0-68 G, 


the following results: s 

t 4 i sh , e11 -“i 1™?* 31.4-^14.0, kemeis il|6 and yielded, on extn? with light petroleum, 00.0% of 

41 ~ run n rw* 0,1 r V ' n l r,s „ ( as od * cqui v. to 03 9% on the dry basis and 35 6% on the 

on fr.ii, « n *IlPl r^ e s f® 8-63.8, od whole fruits. Owing to its viscous character, the oil could 

cnmni.« rC ^ e !J et i ^ The oils extd. from probably not be successfully obtained by pressing. Oil 
i° ° n ? rrcpd ' in 1017 extd. with petr. ether had a relatively high unsaponifiablc 

il d , $"■' 0 * content consisting mainly of a nibbeUke substance 

"SO- while that extd. with Me, CO had a considerably lower 

* "«,«~-..e-i.i. **"* “ *“ L '~wer proportion of 

with petr. ether 


»<»1 6020-1 5110, add value 0 4-19 3, «a non value 1 :.. „„„ „„„ „ , 

matter ^'^O^^ohdihmF 13 ? * m ‘ <aT '. oni I iablc “nsapomfiable content contg. a much lower proportioiTof 

Kh^ gS The oils extd. J pltr! elZ 

nun in some samples and no iellv at the end of nn m.n 
m others, I test (addn. c 
C1ICI, and allowing to star 

m 1 -ample. no .elation In ,0 to. or more in the other meat alfer iTn. mtVpeTr7MherVad !h7foilo.rf7s o'omjm ! 
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HjO 106, crude proteins 44 6, oil 1 9, N-free ext. 
crude fiber 52, ash 4 7%, cyanogenetic glucosides none, 
nutrient ratio 10 8, food units 149. The MejCO-extd. 
oil might be suitable for soap making, and possibly, after 
r efinin g, for edible purposes. Under present conditions it 
is doubtful whether Xtmenus kernels could be profitably 
exploited as a source of oil, except possibly for local 
markets Stercuha Jotltda seeds from the Gold Coast — 
The so-called "fruits” of Stercuha foeltda are in reality 
seeds possessing a 3 layered seed coat The av. wt per 
seed was 2 g The seed consisted of. outer seed -coat 
layer (gray, thin papery) 3 0, middle layer (pinkish 
brown and pulpy) 16 2, inner layer (very dark reddish 
brown and horny) 26 2, kernel 54 0% Both the middle 
layer of the seed coat and the kernel contained oil, the 
total yield, expressed on the entire seeds, being 34.2% 
The middle layer of the seed coat contained 7 9% HiO and 


0, 1 7 6, unsapomfiable matter 0 9%, solidifying point of fatty 
acids 2S 8°. The oil was similar to that ol the seeds 
previously exarod {Bull. Imp Inst 11,61(1913)); after 
refining it would be suitable for edible purposes, but it 
is doubtful whether, under present conditions, it could be 
profitably used A Papineau-Couture 

The sulfonabon of fish oil Welwart. Setfcnsteder- 
Ztg. 62, 707-S, 731-2(1935) — A review. Thirteen refer- 
ences. J. W. Perry 

African beeswax Anon. Bull. Imp. Inst 33,294-393 
(1935) — Two samples from the Gambia were of normal 
compn and had the usual phys and cbem. characteristics 
of African beeswax. One sample from Tanganyika was of 
normal compn and had the usual phys and cbem charac- 
teristics of African beeswax except for a somewhat higher I 
value and lower clouding temp (Salamonand Seabertest), 
great significance attaches to these exceptions 


43.2% (46 9% on the dry basis) of oil with the following 3 One sample from Kenya had analytical characteristics it 


characteristics dJJ® 0 8652, hm 1 4615, acid value 4 5, 
sapon value 198 1, I value (Wijs, 3 hr* ) 84 5, un- 
sapomfiable matter 0 7% The kernel contained 6 0% 

HiO and 50 4% (53 6% on the dry basis) of oil with the 
following characteristics d)J 0 9281, «,o 1 4650, acid 
value 0 6, sapon value 191 1, I value (Wijs, 3 hrs ) 

83 6, unsapomfiable matter 0 6%, solidifying point of 
fatty acids 30 8". Both oils gave a pos Helpben test, the 
kernel oil more strongly The kernel oil polymerized in ‘ 

6 5 min at 245*; the seed-coat oil failed to polymerize in 
15 mm at 290°, but thickened somewhat and darkened 
The residual meals from the seed-coat layer and from the 
kernel, resp , bad the following compn : II, O 11.9, 9 9, 
crude proteins 9.5, 31.7; fat 4 4, 72, N-free ext. 49.3, 

43 5, crude fiber 21 6, 2 6, ash 3.3, 5 1%; nutrient ratio 
1*6.3, 1:1 9, food units, 81, 141. It is unlikely that, in 
working on a com scale, the kernel meal could be obtained s steanc acid, the resulting Na soap usually causes 


agreement with those previously recorded for East African 
beeswax, with the exception of the d (0 9707 as compared 
with 0 9489-0 9650), acid value (13 1 as compared with 
17.3-21 6), ester value (87 1 as compared with 66 2-80 8) 
and ratio no (6 6 as compared with 3 6—4 2) Compari- 
son of a sample of crude and a sample of refined wax from 
the same source showed that the departures from generally 
accepted characteristics is due to the compn of the crude 
wax, and not to a change in compn on refining 

A Papineau-Couture 

Historical (note on the) bleaching of beeswax Georg 
Buchner. Sn/ensieder-Ztg 62, 8ol-2(1935) — The de- 
velopment of modern methods is traced J. W. Perry 
The emulsifying properties of white wax and borax 


free from the homy inner layer of the seed coat, and the 
large percentage of indigestible fiber in the latter would 
preclude the use of such material as a stock food Owing 
to the structure of the seeds, it is improbable that the 
middle layer of the seed coat and kernel could be effectively 
sepd and the 2 different oils expressed from them The 
oil from the total seed would be suitable for soap making, 

and possibly also for edible purposes. Lophtra alala „ _ r 

fruits from Uganda-Fruits of Lophtra alata Banks (locally 6 Pfaff Riechsloff Ind u. Kosmetth 10. 180-1(1935).— 


. . . n oil-m- 

water emulsion When 25% HjO (14 5% white wax, 
about 60% liquid paraffin) and not over 1% borax is used, 
a water-in-oil emulsion is formed which becomes less 
stable as the borax content approaches 1% The change 
of phases is not dependent on the white wax*, it takes 
place in precisely the same manner with a mixt of paraffin 
hydrocarbons S Waldbott 

From the notebook of the soap manufacturer Karl 


known as “Liku”) from the Madi area ol the Gulu district 
had an av. wt. ol 0 76 g , and the kernels 0 42 g The 
kernels contained 12 7% HjO, and on extn with light 
petroleum yielded 36 9% (42 2% on dry kernels, 20 3% 
on entire fruits) of pale yellow, semi-solid fat having the 
following characteristics dJJ" 0 8004, m. p. (open-tube 
method) 24 5“, ir,o 1 4610, acid value 7 0, sapon value 
187 9, 1 value (Wijs, 3 hrs ) 73 2, unsapomfiable matter 
1.3%, solidifying point of fatty acids 43 8*. The residual 
meal possessed a strong, bitter taste, contained S.34% N, 
with the usual allaloidal reagents gave faint pos reactions 
which were not typical ol alkaloids, and contained a 
saponin The oil would be suitable for soap making, and 
possibly for edible purposes after refining The meal 
would be suitable for use only as a fertilizer. Oth na 

pulthra fruits from South Africa — The present sample , , 

contained less oil than the previously examd. one from 8 Setfensteder-Zlg 62,929-30(1935); cf. 

--------- - . . , •- Six recipes are given J. W. Perry 

Shampoos Ralph H. Anch Soap 11, No. 11, 26-9, 


Palm-oil soaps, filled curd soaps and soaps with crude 
coconut or palm kernel oils are discussed. H M. B 

The calculation of the amount of alkali required for 
saponification. G Knigge Setfensieder-Ztg 62, 941-2, 
963-4(1935); cf. C. A 29, 1670’.— Sample ealens are 
given and a paper by Knngs ( C. A 29, 6783‘) is criticized 
J W. Perry 

Free and actual soap a lk a l i Th Ruemele. AUgim. 
Od- u. Fetl-Ztg 32, 409-12(1935).— A review 

M. M Pislcur 

Starch as a filler for soap Hans Nitschke. Setjen- 
steder Ztg 62 , 840-1(1935), cf C. A. 29, 6783'— A 
Central American soap maker discusses his experiences 
Up to 15% starch can be incorporated in soap without 
adversely affecting the quality. J W. Peny 


Rhodesia (C. A. 19, 1957), but the oils and residual meats 
from the 2 samples were of similar compn Lulu (shea) 
kemds and butter from the Sudan, cf C. A. 28, 1561' — 
The butter prepd in the Sudan, and also that prepd at the 
Imp. Inst, from kernels obtained from the Sudan, had 
consts generally similar to those previously recorded, 
except that the butter prepd. in the Sudan had a some- 
what low m. p ; the unsapomfiable matter contents in the 
samples were lower than those usually present in West 9 
African shea kernels Salradora prrstea fruits from the 
Sudan — The fruit, weighing 7 g per IDO, were composed 
of 61.2% pulp and 33 8% seed, contained 12 2% HA) and 
13.3% oil, eqmv to 152% on the dry basis and to 343% 
on the seeds Extn. with light petroleum gave a bard, 
bright yellow fat having the following characteristics* 
.!'» n cum _ J <500, m. p (open-tube method) 34.S*, 


53, No. 12, 33-5(1935). — The compn , clarification, per- 
fuming, analysis and packaging of shampoos are discussed 
E. Scherubel 


Oils and fats Sidney M usher. Fr 785,927, Aug 22, 
1935 These are preserved from rancidity by incorporat- 
ing therewith or infusing thereinto a vegetable material 
such as barley, oats, maize, soybean seed, cotton seed or 
toumesol. The vegetable material is removed after the 
treatment. . 

Steam-heated vessel for melting fats Waagner-Bir6 
A.-G. Austrian 142,903, Oct. 10, 1935 (Cl. 23a). 
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Fatty add* and their satta; *oaps. I. G. Fnrljcnlndus- 
trie A.-O. Orit. 4 11,780, Auk. H, 1015. Tlie add* or 
saft* thereof ore obtained by heating oxidation product* of 
liquid or solid nonaromatlc hydroturtHm* to above 2tK)* 
in (lie presence of II under pressure and In the presence ol 
nil., substances, during or nficr the sipon , and then 
rtmovlnR the tmsnponllinble product*. '1 he acids may tie 
obtained by acidify ins; with mineral acid. Dating the 
heating, any JliO present or formed tuny tie removed. 
The oxidation product* may tie treatid while di**olv»d in 
org. solvent*. Among example*, pnrnfhn oil or wax 
oxidation product* or soap* therefrom are heated under 
pressure with NaOH in an atm. of H produced in Home 
cases by the oddn of 7n dust, with or without a Nl cata- 
lyst and the iin saponifiable subitum e* are rrmovn! by 
mean* ol MeOlI, Iso-I’rOII or benzine 

Removing the “catalyst taste' 1 from hydrogenated oils 
Dietrich lltldisch U 8 2,021,532, Nov 10 Hydro- j 
genated oil* anch ns those from fish oils and oil* from other 
sea animals and from drs mg vegetaldi oils arc treated with 
an alk. compd such a* Nl l< carbonate or carbamate, alkali 
metal bicarbonate, diethanolamine or trictUinol-iinlne 
(suitably at a temp, of about 7U I it) 0 ) until evolution of 
gn* cense*. Cf C. A 20. R.1S0* 

Sulfonatable material suitable for making Tutkey-red 
oil substitutes, etc Melvin I)c (Ironic and Iterntiurd 
Reiser (toTrctollie Co ) U S 2,020.908, Nov 12 An * 
unsatd., aaponlfiatile, fatty material I* produced, e. p , 
from sardine oil, by oxidizing with nir at 150 250* until 
there l* a drop in I no to a value ol not over two-third* the 
original I no and a corresponding inert n*e In the acetyl 
value, and then subjecting the oxidized material to liter- 


i mat dccompn. nt 270-310* wllh a loss In wt. of not over 
12% U. S. 2,0 JO ,09') relates to sulfa derlvs. of material 
such ns thus produced and which tnay be neutralized with 
Nil, OH. 

Alcohols. Deutsche Ilydrierwerkc A.-O. (Walt her 
ixiiraulh. Inventor). Oer 010,705, Aug. I), 1015 (Cl. 
Uo. ftOJ). Ulgh-mol. ale*, nrc obtained by *apo„g, 
waxes, which may have been hydrogenated, with solid or 
highly concsl nq alkalies or alk. earth* at 150-280*. The 
s.ipoiul priMluct may be subjected to distil, or extn. 
process* s In nn example, sperm olt is heated with Ca- 
(OH), nt 220* for f, hr*. The product is a -10% yield of 
all with n fwli-hkc smell and a 00% yield of a snlvc-hke 

odorless futty acid 

Soup lUnjamin Cfiyton and Ralph K. nurns (to 
Refining, Inc ) U S 2,019,775, Nov. 5 In a couthm- 
ous pro* ess, rent live sonp-fnrming miitcrnls nrc mixed In 
proper proportions and suflicient pressure Is exerttd on the 
mist to cause It to flow through n nstricted hrntlng zone 
whore it is heated to accelerate mutton, the soap escape* 
through a discharge orifice the frictional resistance of 
which tend* to build up a considerable pressure in the 
healing zone; the snip Is cooled, after It leaves the heating 
zone and while still under pressure, suflUlently partially to 
solidify it, anil n modifier such a* a filler or perfume H 
added during the cooling, and the finished soap is extruded 
and cut Into bars App. is described, und IJ 8 2,019,770 
ri fates especially to such app 

Soap-frame stripper. John Woesncr (to Cincinnati 
Soap Co ) US 2,020,765, Nov 12 Structural, 
mech. and operative iletails 
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Ileat balance in Italian sugar factories Glno Cntbonl. 
Ind. sacear. t (of. 28, 3'15~IO7(I0IS). L Cnsachs 
Utility of p,, determinations In the sugar Industry. 
I’b. Orth, fluff atsoc. (him. 52, 729-52(I01'»).—lToc- 
tlcalcxpts. have shown that lu the control ol factory opt ru- 
lions where the p» Is below 0 or above 8 5, und in detg. ( 
the alky, of hlgldy buffered material* like molasses, the 
old titration method is preferable bmune of its greater 
sensitivity. However, In the sulfitation of beet juices 
or simps to a p n below 8, and In the control of cane-suKar 
maiuif arnlof refining the dcln. of fill* better. The colori- 
metric method is preferable for sugnr products, because 
certain nonsugnrs in them disturb measurements with 
both the II and the tpiinhv drone clcrj/Adc, jam! ivrajusr 
with unbuffered aolns the elec, method requires special 
equipment. Hut the elec, method should be used tocbcik 
the buffer solns. required for the color comparisons. 1 he 
/>it detns. must always be made under the same conditions 
ol temp., diln., etc., in order that comparable results 
can be obtained. In the lab , test tubes should be used 
for the comparisons, but in the factory the spot-plate 
method is usually sufficient. |*. \v. Zerbon 

Tho first "half-shadow" potarimeter. Not! I Deerr. 
Intern. Su [a r J. 37, 421-2(11)36) .-An historical note. 

»>«t pulp and adsorption, *1’. 1 Fda" d°nnd 
Martralre. l ull awe. ehim. 52, 775-8( 1035).— When 

? a !r l hy tl,c UMml methods, 
without and with the nddn. of a known quantity of sucrose, 

VT”VV i 2 U ,M * tlinn ttlP quantity 

of sucrose added, and the difference hecomes greater the 

more sucrose Is added . It. 11. Cnznubon . fy, 778-0 

phenomenon can be explained by adsorption 
of X «?tH n t hC Uett pM,p ’ ? nd >»y retard! ngTffect 
*V Cr 0 .T e ?? t,ie <llfI ' 1,lon f f0,n unruptured 
cells into the extn. liquid. r. \v. Zerluin 

.uear77on <i !t,i h ^ia nhlh!lIn ? P r0 P ertlea ®1 English beet 
fS} COf 2 OS , on 0 V ,e . el }’ T. N. Morris, 
{a}* uaJufum"** 11 * , F i° d s»Krf»fa/i«m Hoard 
183-6(1035).— Samples of beet sugars. Including 


some brown unrefined sugars and molasses, were tested 
against a standard pure enne sugar ond a specially pure 
com. cane sugar. It wa* shown that tlie inhibiting property 
Is generally distributed In beet sugnrs and Is particularly 
abundant tn beet molisses and brown beet sugars. Vari- 
ous kind* of fruit* were packed In double-lacquered Cons 
with (a) a pure white sugar possessing neither inhibiting 
nor accelerating properties and (6) 3 parts of the same sugar 
mixed with 1 part of brown bcit sugar possessing strong 
Inhibiting properties. The cans were rxatud. periodic- 
ally for 11-swell* and perforations. In every case (except 
1, where the loss due to swelling had attahud serious 
dimensions) there was an advantage In Using the sugar 
fk-.O.vkrly rewJjfXvA'I jp.v AwWMmv .w.W eerrt> *io». 

A. l’aplnran -Couture 

Lowered value of abnormally formed beefs and losses 
resulting from injured roots. Ferdinand Kryi. Z. 
Zuctermd. Ctchosloxah Hep. 50, 454*0(1933). — bee C. A. 
20, (VI 57*. r.M. 

The abnormal appearance of blossomed beets during 
1033 Josef l’izler. Z. Zucken'nd. Cechosloi'ak Rtf>, co. 
l-lO(IDJC). — vSec C. A. 20, 4121‘. I\ M. 

Effects of freezing temperatures on sugar cane In the 
Florida Everglades. II. A. bourne. 1 la. Agr. Expt. Sta., 
Hull. 278, 2-12(1013). — Field samples of 75 scp. nffd- 
stalk core* were extd In a powerful hand pres* and pre- 
served In glass jars with a little IlgCli A special to<»l |s 
required for making the so-collcd "core-punch" samplings. 
The hand press gave an extn. yield of 00% of the total 
juice. A small hand rrfraetnmeter wa* found very ti*efui 
In detg. the sol solids In the canc juice. Frozen cane gave 
satisfactory yields of sugar since the deteriorntlori 
relatively slow. The absence of the common sugnr-Iic (llS r 
difficulties usually caused by the decompn of frozen c n ne 
and the formation of mannitol, dextran and AcOH Vvas 
noted In connection with the handling of a canc crop q V er 
a 75-day period after freezing. C. U. Felletj 

An improved instrument for testing rind hardness, i n 
•“Car cane. K. L. Khnnna. Ap. Livestock /mfrq 5. 
159-8(1935) .—The Instrument consists of • measured 
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capacity Tiring incased in a cylindrical baxTfl and resting 1 
on a piston point which has an extended rod with a hols 
at its free end to hold the needle point. The pointer which 
indicates the p-es-ure exerted i* fixed to the piston and 
moves tn a groove cut in the barrel The diam of the 
piercing point is 0 75 ran The instrument is also v cry 
useful for su.d> IT g the comjioh and pinelreWity o) soils 
K D. Jacob 

Ash in raw cane sugars Louis Sattler, John E Mull » 
and Irving Lorge Facts about Sugar 30, 3. .-8(1935); 
cf C. A 21, 2?M, 24, 124 2 —The formulas previously 
given for the dnn of ash by measurements of elec, cond 
apply onlr to filtered solas of raw sugars If the solus, 
art not fil'ertd, the following formulas ate to be vised 
percentage of total ash » 0X01566 K — 0 0001954 Kt -f- 
0 41 CO, percentage of a>h in the water-sol portion Of the 
sugar ” 0 00155* K~0 0002024 Ki+0 4174. Theresults 
are within OJ55 of the cfcem ash, in most cases within 0X0 3 
If greater accuracy 13 desired, filtered solos should be 
used F. W. Zerban 

Punty iLffnence between first -expressed cane juice 
and sirup Carlos L LocStr. Intern Sugar J. 37, 131-3 
( 1935) —Two reasons are given for the deference between 
the crusher juxe and sirup pun ties One is the higher glu- 
cose ratio of the crusher juice than of the clarified juice or 
sacp The other u the combined e^ect of the following 4 
factors (1) double clarification of the impure fractions, 

2) use of small resettles, (3) application of hot mud for 
maceration on the mill, (4) Quick removal of the bgbt 
min jmeta from the maceration svstem and (5) teaung 
the combined primary mud and secondary juice to 215- 
220*F , the reaction of the secondary clarified when dis- 
charged being G 7 to 6.8 ps D. F- Langlois 

Kefractonetne estimation of dissolved solids in sugar 
sirups coutai n mg tnvert *cg«r H C S d* Whatley S 
Intern Sugar J 37,353-5fl'-€5) — Solids by refractometer 
and solids by drying taken on sirups cotrtg invert sugar 
show deferences which are partly or wholly due to the 
assumption that dextrose and kvulose have refractive 
indices identical with those; of sucrose at the same concns 
Pure sucro*e sirups of known conen and weight were 
used, refractive indices were taken before and after dif- 
ferent degrees of eversion with 02 S' HC1 The results , 
showed that the refract ometer solids read too low for the ° 
partially inverted sirups The mean value detd was 
0:021% for each one % of mTert sugar present Invtr*ion 
with lavertase gave a value of 0022% lor each one % 
of invert sugar present Synthetic mixtr of pure sucrose, 
pure dextrose acd pure levulose gave a difference in re- 
fractometer solids of only 0,069% for each on» % of invert 
sugar p'eseut Thu diference m behavior is assumed to 
be due to the fact that the sugars prepd from starch and 7 
tnnhn are not identical with those from, the wveVMim of 
cane sugar D. P. Langlois 

[Report en) sugar technology [Clarification of re- 
fractory juices ] W L McClcery Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters* Assoc,, Proc. 5l‘k Ann Meeting I Refit. Comm 
in Charge Expt Sia ) 1534,91-105, cf. C. A. 28,7051* — 
lnexp.1 runs on a factory scale, clarification was not mark- 
edly improved by the i« of Ni alum mate. With Zn . 
byposulnte there was marked decolonaation but the juices 
darkened rapidly afterward; the best resell' i were obtained 
in combination with double superphosphate. Promising 
results were obtained by treating the juice with more than 
the csual amt of Lme acd pptg the excess lime with CCA 
Treatment of the mixed juice with SOi produced a maiked 
increase a clarity, accompamed by a dtcrease o color, 
the juice settled rapidly and while there was a moderate 
increase m the vol. of settlings, the settlings filtered well g 
with a firm washable cake Mon-amrnociuiti phosphate 
"A" was superior to doubl* superphosphate m all respects 
except for the clarity cA the juice and in this respect the 
improvement with the latter did not compensate for other 
d-sad vantages, if on -am— ionium phosphate "B" and 
(Mli)iHPOi were not suited for daxificat«oa purposes 
( The terms "mon-amaoc-ttci phosphate A" ted “mon- 
aoitnoBtum pho*phate B” apparently refer to the coo 


materials sold under (be names of Ammcphos A »ri j 
Ammophos B ) K. D. Jacob 

Reducing substances in diffusion juice. Renat o Salam 
and Mario Test col 1ml. saccar. t til 28, 460-1(1935), — 
The difference between the total reducing sugars, as invert, 
mums twice the levulose content (by reduction cf Ost's 
sola ) vanes with the quality and the state of pi enervation 
of the beets The larger this difference for stored beets, 
the greater is the degradation of non-sugar substances, 
pectins, etc. L. Cusachs 

The PH-CaO diagram of juices. D. Meneghmi and I. 
Sorgato Ind sauar. t!al. 28, 443-53(1835) — Knowledge 
of the PH-CaO relation over a whole season for each beet 
factory juice and refinery liquor enables a mote systematic 
control over tnfg. operations In the raw jmee, p g and 
purity values run parallel The Sb electrode was used. 

L. Cusachs 

The manufacture of '‘invert syrup’* from surplus cane. 
Cohn W. Waddell. Intern. Sugar J. 37, 392-3(1935); 
cf. C A. 29, 6785' — The process is to grind cane, partly 
clarify the juice, add acid, invert sufficient sucrose to pre- 
vent crystn and cone, to a sirup of about 86* Bn*. The 
acid is added to the juice and inversion is earned out in 
the evaporators The sirup is neutralised after leaving 
the evaporators and before going to the pans A sirup 
having an invert/sucrose ratio of 210 or greater was found 
to be sale from cry stn. D. P. Langlois 

Regenerative evaporation by thermocompressors. L. 
A Tromp. Intern. Sugar J. 37, 386-0(1935).— Several 
diagrams are given illustrating the use of thermoeom pres- 
sor » in sugar-factory evapn. D. P. Langlois 

The optimal coagulation with lime: the influence of 
natural alkalinity. J. Dfdek and J. VaLUko. Z Zuiker- 
sni. CethosUmk Rrp 59, 469-71(1935).— See C. A. T>, 
6459*. F. M. 

Detection of adulteration la maple sirup A simplified 
rapid method based on electrical conductivity. Augustas 
Conhn. Ind Eng Oiem., Anal Ed. 7. 426-7(1935).— 
A modification of the method of Snell (cf. C. A. 7, 4021) 
was used with 7206 sirups. Values from 40 to 200 were 
observed Sirups with values under 100 were considered 
adulterated Canadian sirups showed higher values than 
American, and darker sirups higher values than light- 
colored Sirups. Amy Le Vescoate 

lavestgabon of the aromatic materials in maple sugar. 
. Rm and A. La brie Can. J. Research 13B, 17S-&4 
1935) — The aromatic substances occurring in maple 
sirup and sugar are partly solid and partly resinous, the 
former conig. vanillin and vatuDiC acid and the latter 
yielding guaiacoL The aromatic substances tn the sap are 
increased by the process of boiling The yellow or brown 
coloration of the sirup is not essentially due to the prod ac- 
tion of caramel but to the formation of phenols. The 
bark of the maple contains "acerose" which hydrolytes 
comferin and amygdalm. Maple sap contains an amyl- 
ase type of enzyme which transforms starch into a disac- 
chande at relatively low temps The wood of the maple 
contains very little com! era acd this is transformed into 
resinous substances of the nature of lignin early in Sept 
Maple seeds do cot contain conifena but do contain the 
tame aromatic substances as the tirup. It is suggested 
that conJerm may be the mother substance of the vanillin 
The aroma observed dining the boiLng of maple sap is 
due principally to the formation of hadrorral and partially 
to small quantities of other arrrnalie ccenpds Destruc- 
tive sublimation cf Ladromal produces va ni C m , va- 
nihc acid and guaiacct just as does the aromatic ext <4 
maple sirup Hadromal probably does cot occur a the 
free state m the wood but is synthetically formed from 
bgnm by catalytic action . J. W. Shipley 

Deter m i na tion of fiber % tone by an Indirect method 
Saktipada Sanya! Intern. Sugar J. 37, 396-1(1935) — 
The fiber % cane is at present ealed. from the formula' 
F — 100 — 1 00 157(100 - S), where F - fiber % cane, 
55" — water % cane and B — the Bnx of the expressed 
puce. Foe more precise results S. proposes a different 
Talue for B This value is the Bnx of the abs. jmee which 
is obtained by multiplying tit Bnx of the primary (<*• 
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crusher) juice by a dry milling factor. This factor « ob- 7 Kept, on chemistry [groseth.faAvrt of «»Mncn 5c in 

tabled by dividing ttr- Bn x of the mixed juice by that of refined sugar) (Hance) 15. 

the primary (or crusher) juice. D. P. Langlots ~~ 

The unfermentable sugar content of cane molasses Sugar. Spreckels Sugar Co Fr. <8 >,481, Aug. 10, 
F. Reindel and A. Trey. Intern. Sugar _ J. 37, 38-1-5 J035. App. Is described for recovering sugar from soln. 

(1935).— Previous investigators have described a product f n which the rate of feed of CaO is regulated with respect 

of the reaction of bases on rf-glucrjv: and d-fructosc to t0 the rate of flow of the soln. itself. The proportion is 

which they have given the name "glutose ” They believed 5UC h that after leaving the point of admission of the CaO 

it to be identical with the unfermcntahle sugar residue of 2 the soln. contains practically the whole of the CaO ncees- 

cane molasses. More recently it has been proposed that , 3ry to ppt the sugar The particles of CaO arc broken 

this residue is not a simple sugar but a mixt of sugars up in the soln Cf C A 29,8-388* 

The authors give exptl evidence m support of the latter Sugar sirup Starkefabnk Kyntz G. m b H. Ger. 
claim The residue from completely fermented molasses R!6/>85, Aug 9, 1935 (Cl 89» 101). Freshly converted 

was fractionated with ahs ale and a fermentable sugar was sugar sirup is refined by treatment with alkali to give a 

sepd Furthermore 2 osazones were sepd , one tn 10 value of above C. After removal of the pptd impurities. 
105* which suggested galactose, the other m 201-200 the sirup is acidified to a Pn value of 4.S-5.7, filtered and 

which points to glucose or fructose D P Langlois coned The sirup is preferably made alk by Ca(OH)i 
Production of high-test molasses Victonno M 3 ani j oc: ,dif;ed by (CO,H), or H,SO, 

Kilayko Sugar A'rau Id, 3808(1935) — Dataware given Defecating diffusion juices Rudolf Ficka. Brit 


of heavy invert sirup from cane juice L Cusachs 
The molasses question 'and the aahne coefficient R 
Dutilloy. Bull assoc ‘ ckim 52, 700-6(1035) —The 
saline eoefl is not a reliable criterion of the exhaustion of 
(beet) molasses The latter should be judged by the ratio 
of the molasses wt to that of white sugar produced This 
ratio should not exceed 0 33, except in abnormally dr 
yrs r. W. 7erban 

The amber sorghum from Minnesota as a aource of 
augar and alcohol. Cesare Crossi Ind. sncccr ttal 28, 
408-16(1935) — The agr results are promising, and the 
plant offers possibilities as a source of ale , acetone, Bu 
ale. and cellulose L Cusachs 

Juiciness and aweetness in eorghum stalks. G N 
Rangaswami Ayyangar Madras Agr J 23,350-2(1935) 
-The juice from sweet-stalked varieties was higher in Brix 5 


value and sucrose content and lower w Cl than was the 
juice from varieties which produced pithy and insipid 
stalks. K. D. Jacob 


432.403, July 25, 1935' See Tr. 781,232 (C A. 29, 
64C2') 

Sugar recovery. Sprcckels Sugar Co Tr. 78.3,308, 
Aug 8, 1935. Sugar is recovered from dild. molasses, 
etc , as Ca sucrate in increased amt by treating the soln. 
so as to reduce to a One state the sucTate which it contains, 
abnormally dry By (bis means the insol layer of Ca sucrate on the particles 
r. W. 7erhan ij broken and fresh ppts may be formed. 

Recovery of nonsugars from molasses, etc Gustave 
T Reich U S 2,022,093, Nov 26 Materials such as 
motasscs, malted grain products, sugar wastes, sweet 
waters and fruit juices, suitably dild , are treated with 
isopropyl ale until a sepn of the materials into layers 
(one of which contains nonsugars in sufficiently refined 
condition for processing) is effected 

Dextrose. International Patents Development Co 


Cane ecology (Hardy) 15. Effects of soil liming on sugar 
cane (Rodriguez) 15. Soil conditions detg. response of 
sugar cane to fertilization with potash (Turner) 15 


Tr 785,057, Aug. 1, 1935. Very pure cryst dextrose is 
obtained in a vessel maintained under const, vacuum, 
fresh soln being added to the vessel during the stage 
when the dextrose deposits from the soln. on the nuclear 
crystats at a speed greater than the speed of evapn of the 
water, so as to reduce gradually the b p. At the end of 
the operation the soln. is dild. with water. 
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Scientific development of the leather Industry, with either dibutyl pbtbalate or tricresy! phosphate, with 
Alphonse Fievez Bourse aux cuirs de Belg. 1935, No 10, theaddn of synthetic resins to give improved adhesion. 
Cutr tech. 24, 318-20(1035) — An address. II. B. M. II. B. Merrill 

Corrosion of metals by contact with leather R. T 

Innes. J. Intern. Soc. Leather Trades Chem. 19, 543-63 7 Phosphatide compns (products used in the leather 


(1915). — Leathers tanned with single tanning materials 
(Cr, syntan sulfite cellulose and 8 vegetable tannins) 
were kept m contact with metal strips (steel, Cu, Zn, Sn, 
Duralumin, brass and bronze) for 30 weeks at relative 
humidities of 60, 70 and 90%, at room temp , and at 
70% relative humidity at 37°. Corrosion was judged 
from appearance. Of the metals tested, Sn was most 


industry] (Ger. pat. 619,235) 25. Vacuum app. and 
method for tanning, etc. (Brit. pat. 432,552) 1. 


Preserving wet hides. Max Stem. Ger. 591,821, 
June 28, 10.15 and Ger. 695,807, July 25, 1935 (Cl. 2fiu. 
1) See Brit 422,821 (C. A. 29, 4620*) . 

• - — _ — — . ....... Degreasing skins. John II Connor and Matthew M. 

u * Q . Ilo y\ w «'e the least. Of the g Merritt (to The Tanning Process Co.). Brit. 432,6.31, 
t*»ted, that tanned with syntan caused greatest July 22, 1035 Skins, hides and leather are degreased by 


corrosion, probably because of an abnormally low Pn 
value, followed by leathers tanned with sumac and myro- 
balans. Leathers tanned with oak bark, gambler, mimosa, 
quebracho and sulfite cellulose caused least corrosion. 

Aside from the syntan leather, there was no direct relation- 
ship between leather p lt value and corrosion. The amt. 

r™ 0n '”r cd "1 th ‘ nCTe “ ln * temp, or humidity. Apparatus ror orymg runs ana sinus pmn 
Corrosion was increased when leathers were oiled with 9 Harry S. Wood. U. S. 2,020,392, Nov. 


treatment with a grease solvent which, after the treatment 
and while in contact with the skin, is caused to form an 
emulsion in IIjO. A substance, e. g,, a fat-liquoring oil, 
sulfonated or not, of animal or vegetable origin, may be 
added to the solvent, e. g., kerosene, to assist the subse- 
quent formation of the emulsion. Cf. C. A. 28, 3938*. 

Apparatus for drying furs and skins pinned to boards. 

" " " " Various 


cod-liver oil contg. about 12% free fatty acids, and de- 
creased but not eliminated when leathers were oiled with 
petrolatum. Cf. Kubelka, et al., C. A. 30, 321*. 

and^W^r^cCnman^ 1 ^*7*# fials ^ a ^- . C. Lamb in acid soln. such as may be formed from Na tungstate 

tT* ££ ‘A H0Ac “ d ,h '° " ,h A1 ’ (so ‘>- c '- e ^ £ 

f am chlorinated rubber dissolved m xylene, plasticized Tanning. Franz Hasslcr. Ger. 680,974, Sept. 17, 


structural details. 

Tanning Herman A. Herzog (to A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co.). U. S. 2,019,568, Nov. 5. Skins such as 
cowhides, etc., are tanned by treatment with a W compel 
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1935 (Cl 12j 20 04) See U S 2,012,928 (C. A. 29, 
7116'). 

Tanning agents I G Farbenmd A -G I"r. 785,792, 
Aug 19, 1935 Sulfonation products of Ph« or its derivs , 
particularly OH derivs , are used The derivs may be 
condensed by treatment with CHiO before or after sutfona- 

Dyerng leather Soc pour l’md chim ft Bile Fr. 
784,829, July 25, 1935 Cu compds of azo dyes of the 
formula R» -*■ Ri »- Ri — »• R< (Ri is a tetrazo compd of 
a biphenyl radical contg at least oue SO«H group, Ri 
is an aryl group contg at least 2 OH groups capable of 
coupling twice, Rj a diazo compd contg groups capable 
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of forming lakes and R< a coupling component) are used 
for dyeing leather Thus, the Cu compd of 2-ammo-l- 
hy dr oi y benzene-4 sulfonic acid — ► 1,3-dihydroxybenzene 
4,4 '-diatnmodipheny 1-2,2 '-disulfontc acid — ► 1,3- 
dihydroxybenzene dyes leather a brown -yellow Several 
examples are given 

Fat-bquonng leather Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd , Richard Greenhalgh and Geo S J. White Brit 
432,630, July 22, 1935 Compns for fat-liquormg and 
oiling-off leather are prepd by mixing fish or other marine 
animal oils and mineral and other oils with an unsatd 
fat acid and adding NHi The mixt is applied to leather, 
with or without HiO, to form an emulsion 


SUBSTANCES 


Possible developments in the rubber industry Alan 
Calver India-Rubber J. 90, No 17a(Intern No ), 
32-4(Oct 31, 1935) — A discussion, with particular 
reference to the plantation industry C C Davis 

Some incompletely solved rubber problems J. R. 
Scott India-Rubber J 90, No 17a(Intern No), 2-5 
(Oct 31, 1935) — A cnt discussion of the swelling of 
vulcanized rubber in certain org liquids and of the 1 
phenomena of plasticity. C. C Davis 

The tr ainin g of young men in the rubber industry V 
H Wentworth Trans Inst Rubber Ini. 11, 241-50 
(1935) — Particular attention is paid to chemists 

C. C Davis 

Jhe extraction of the rubber from rubber bearing plants 
by means of solvents V Provorov Sotctskil Kauchuk 
1935, No 3, 26-34 — A detailed description of the con- 
ditions of extn of rubber from cbondnlla, guayule and 
ken dir by means of ale , benzene, toluene, etc 

A Pestoff 

The distribution of rubber m mbber-beanng plants 
A Prokof'ev Siwefskil Kauchuk 1935, No 1, 19-23 — 
Tau-saguiz — The mam mass of rubber is m the roots 
Plants one year old have 1-8% and 2-3 years old 8-30% 
of rubber in the roots Kok-saguiz — The roots are the 
source of the rubber Plants one year old have 5% and 
a few 10% of rubber Kruim-sagutz — The roots have the 
mam mass of rubber Wild plants have 5-6% rubber, 
cultivated plants one year old 0 7-0 8% and seldom 
I 5-2% rubber Teke-saguiz ( Scononera acanthoclada ) — 
Tbe roots accumulate the rubber to 5-6% Guayule . — 

The roots and stem have the mass of rubber, leaves 
only traces Plants one year or two years old have 5-10% 
rubber and 8-18% of tars Cross sections of the plants 
are given A Pestoff 

The complete utilization of rubber bearing plants 
D Kraft Sovetsk li Kauchuk 1935, No 4, 44 — The 

guayule contains 6-8% rubber, 12% tars, terpenes and 
ethereal oils The roots of tau-saguiz and kok-saguiz 
contain 15% water, 10-14% rubber, 4-6% tars, 35-40% 
intilin, 3-4% sugars, 5-6% pectin and 15% lignin 

A Pestoff 

Obtaining natural latex from rubber-bearing plants. 
A Ignat’ev Sovelsktl Kauchuk 1935, No 3, 22-6 — 
The quantity of latex obtained from kok-saguiz was the 
equiv. of 30—10% of total rubber in the roots. The 
latex particles from tau-saguiz and kok-saguiz 3-4 months 
old are round and those from plants 7 months and older 
are oblong (11 5-4 microns long) The conen of the latex 
was 30-59%, with pn value 5-5 2 The mol. wt. of kok- 
saguiz from latex is 200,000 (according to the formula of 
Staudmger) Kok-saguiz contains 35—10% carbohydrates, 
mostly inulin A Pestoff 

The natural stabilizers of latex. W. H Stevens India- 
Rubber J. 90, No 17a(Intcrn No).36-7(Oct 31,1935) — 
Since certain rubber latexes require no preservative, the 
identification of the natural stabilizing agent which they 
probably contain, and application of the latter to Heiea 
latex, represents an important tech problem Abtarana 
(gutta-percha) latex without preservative was shipped 


from Brazil to England with no coagulation, and examn 
showed a pa value of 4 0 It was not coagulated by 
alkalies nor by acidification of such alk latex Acidifica- 
tion of a mixt of Abtarana latex and NHi-preserved 
Heiea latex did not cause coagulation, indicating that the 
stabilizing power is transferable In electrophoresis, 
deposition took place on the cathode Abtarana latex 
showed active Brownian movement, and in general re- 
sembled Heiea latex microscopically It creamed rapidly, 
with a fairly clear serum with brownish sediment, and the 
system could be redispersed by agitation, before and after 
dialysis It was coagulated by acetone or ale , and 
gave the following percentage values total solids 37.1, 
dry crepe (by acetone) 33 6, diffusate (70 hrs ) 3 4, d. 
0 981, acetone ext. of dry crepe 2 2, N in dry crepe 0.20, 
gutta hydrocarbon (by difference) 31.2 The N was 
distributed thus (in percentage on tbe latex and dry 
material, resp ) total solids 083, 089, crepe 080, 0 59, 
diffusate 0 17, 4 97 This indicates that some of the 
diffusible N is coagulated by the acetone and is not re- 
moved on washing the crepe A solution of this problem 
might lead to the better production of acid Heiea latex, 
and its adaptation to useful ends C. C. Davts 

Investigation of the structure of rubber by means of 
electron diffraction K I Kruilov. J Exptl. Theoret 
Phys. (U S S R ) 5, 524-33(1935) —Electronographs 
of rubber show much more detail than the corresponding 
x-ray pictures A debyegraph of unstretched rubber 
gives 3 amorphous rings with identity periods of 4 15,2 05 
and 1 25 A With stretched rubber, interference pomts 
appear and the whole picture is that of a fiber diagram 
The elementary cell of rubber is orthorhombic with a “ 
12 3, b = 8 3, c — 8 1 A Chloroprene rubber, even when 
not stretched, gives a point-interference diagram indicat- 
ing 8 chloroprene nuclei per elementary cell, with dimensions 
a = 10 93 and b — 8 23 A and 3 amorphous rings with 
identity periods of 2 23, 1 47 and 1 18 A Duprene gave a 
multipoint electronograph F H Rathmann 

Rationalization of the hardness testing of rubber. 
J.R Scott Trans Inst Rubber Ind 11,224-40(1935) — 
Testing rubber for hardness is at present in an unsatis- 
factory state because of the multiplicity of instruments 
which give different readings for the same sample At- 
tention is drawn to tbe need of standardizing this test. 
The force which must be applied to a ball to indent the 
surface of a large mass of rubber depends on the etastic 
modulus of the rubber (at small deformations), tbe radius 
of the ball and the ratio of the depth of indentation to this 
radius The relation of the force to the modulus and the 
ball radius, with the 3rd factor const , is deduced theo- 
retically Expts to det the following relationships are 
described (1) modulus and force to cause a given indenta- 
tion, (2) force and depth of indentation, (3) ball radius 
and depth of indentation The expts confirm relation 
(1) and that between force and modulus, and show how the 
force is related to the depth of indentation By means of 
the relation between indentation, modulus, force and ball 
radius, the elastic modulus of rubber for small elongations 
or compressions can be ealed from hardness tests Though 
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tic method is only approx , it 13 precise enough for many 
practical purposes, and therefore forms a useful means 
of detg. moduli in cases where ordinary tensile or compres- 
sion tests are impracticable. The results make it possible 
to interconvert the readings of any hardness instruments 
which use spherical indentors under definite loads, whether 
or not applied in addn. to a small '‘zero” load 

C C. Davis 

Modem developments in the softening of rubber 
T. L. Garner. India-Rubber J. 90, No. I7a( Intern No), 


Chlorinated rubber In protective coatings C A 
Redfarn. Silk and Rayon 9, 402-3(1035) —The advant- 
ages and limitations of cblonnated rubber in protective 
coatings are described. M Harris 

Crystals and fusion in stretched rubber Peter A 
Thiessen and Werner Wittstadt. Z. physii Chtnt. B29, 
359-62(1035) — Upon stretching vulcanized rubber, the 
rearrangement of the mol in the lattice does not stop after 
the stretching has ceased and the final orientation depends 
on the temp Within a wide temp range, there is a fixed 
ratio between crystals and a glassy enamel for each temp 
The proportion of crystd material decreases with increase 
in temp The change is reversible and the equil depends 
on the pressure G M Murphy 

The changes in the process of contact transformation 
of ethyl alcohol into butadiene. In connection with fatigue 
of the catalyst Vu A Gorin, O M. Nelmark and E. N 
Kogan. Sinlet Kauchuk 1935, No 5, 0-10 — ratigue 
of the catalyst proceeded in 2 ways (1) the C, formed 
by thermal decompn of the org mols , deposited on the 
catalyst in the form of a "carbon net," closing the de- 
hydrating centers of the catalyst, and (2) regeneration 
of the catalyst, by means of burning this C with hot 
air (500*), changed the cryst. structure of the catalyst 
surface. These 2 phenomena resulted in an increase of II 
and decrease in ethylene in the gas products, an increase 
of unchanged EtOH, aldehydes, hydrocarbons and BuOII 
in the liquid products, and a lowered yield of butadiene. 
Tables and graphs are given A PcstolT 

Plastics based on rubber, with special reference to 
Rubbone. W. II. Stevens and If I’ Stevens Trans 
Inst. Rubber Ind. 11, 182-00(1033). — Substantially the 
same as C. A. 29, 4025*, 8100*. with some minor addi- 
tions. C C. Davis 

Risks in the rubber Industry I'. R A Merewcthcr. 
Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind. II, 102-77(1035) — The paper 
deals with risks associated with (1) machinery, elec- 
tricity, fire and explosion, (2) raw materials (NH«, Pb, 
Hg and Sb compds., asphalt, C, inorg fillers and dusting 
agents, org. accelerators, solvents) , (3) finishing processes, 
e. g., sand-blasting; (4) radioactive substances, and (5) 
lab. work. C. C. Davis 

Fire risks and their prevention D W Wood Trans 
Inst Rubber Ind. 11, 150-61(1035). — The paper deals 
primarily with the rubber industry, and discusses building 
sites, plant design, construction, power and light, heating, 
raw materials, processes, reclaiming, solvent recovery, 
static electricity and fire-extinguishing methods. 

C C Davis 

Rubber, bitumens and road surfaces Harry Barron 
India-Rubber J. 90, No. 17a(Intern No ), 23-31(Oct 31, 
1035).— A crit. review and discussion, dealing with (1) 
bituminous materials (definitions, types, properties, tech 
uses) ; (2) applications of bituminous materials to rubber 
manuf. (history, applications, elec, properties, hard rub- 
ber, aging, identification) and (3) rubber m bitumens, 
and road-surface problems (emuhions of asphaltic bitu- 
mens and tar, bituminous road surfaces, asphaltic ma- 
cadam, rock asphalt, desirable features of road materials, 
the use of emulsions, tests for road emulsions, rubber- 
bitumen mats , rubber solns . dispersion of rubber in 
molten bitumens, use of latex, latex -bitumen and emul- 
sions). Sixty references. C. C. Davis 

Porosity in vulcanized rubber. Walter H. Bodeer. 
Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind 11, 107-22.3(1055).— The work 
was undertaken to develop quant, methods for measuring 


1 porosity in vulcanized rubber, to study the individual 
factors responsible, and to develop methods of overcom- 
ing it in practice. Of the methods developed for assessing 
the degree of porosity, which included visual examn , 
tensile strength, change in acetone ext. on aging, permea- 
bility and d , the percentage diminution in d. is the most 
satisfactory The permeability to moisture, acetone ext. 
of the aged sample and visual examn. also give some indi- 

„ cation of the degree of porosity. Severe over -mastication, 

2 particularly on cold rolLs, increases the entrapment of 
gases during mixing. If the tntch. pressure applied during 
vulcanization is low, the diminution in vol. which proceeds 
with vulcanization causes a further lowering of the pressure, 
some of the entrapped gases are liberated, the rubber is 
partially “set up,” free escape Is inhibited and pores 
develop The effect of over -mastication can also be 
brought about by beat treatment or oxidation of raw 

3 rubber Mecb work expended on a rubber tmxt., such 
as sheeting at friction speed, calendering thick, or extrusion 
of thick articles, may increase porosity under suitable 
conditions Softeners increase porosity in the same way 
as does over -mastication, whereas stiffening fillers tend to 
prevent porosity When no mcch pressure is applied 
during vulcanization, porosity is likely, hut a slight pres- 
sure may cause even worse porosity by preventing the 
free escape of gases during the soft stage before vulcantza- 

4 tion progresses. The degree of porosity depends on the 
conditions during the initial stages of vulcanization, ond 
is a useful indication of setting-up when scorching tests 
are being earned out It is not influenced by the action 
of heat, m the later stages of vulcanization, on the rubber- 
S or oxygemted rubber complexes Moisture from the 
ingredients, processing or method of vulcanization in- 
creases porosity under appropriate conditions Ultra- 

5 accelerators or high temps of vulcanization tend to in- 
crease the porosity of mixts which are sensitive, since the 
escaping gases are more completely entrapped by a rapid 
setting-up of the rubber Some applications of the re- 
sults of tbc methods developed for overcoming porosity 
in practice are given, including increase in mecb. pressure, 
avoidance of soft mixts , drying of fillers, mastication at 
high temps , mutttple-ply calendering, etc. C. C. D. 

Self-vulcanizing cements. B I abritziev, G. Buiko 

6 and E. Pakhomova. India-Rubber J. 90, No. 17a 
(Intern No.). 0-lC(Oct.31, 1935); cf. C. A. 29,2301*. — 
Self -vulcanizing cements are considered to be those which 
after evapn become vulcanized Within 1 day or 2 days 
at room temp Tests of tetramethylthiuram disulfide, 
pipcndinmni pentamethylcnedithiocarbamate, Pipsol X 
and Zn butylxanthate (I) showed that I has the lowest 
crit timp., so it was used in all the expts. p-Tolmdme 
(II) lowered its crit. temp, and was used os an activator 

' The technic was to prep, dry films 0.18-0 20 in thick 
from C«H« cements, vulcanize these in water at 80° for 
various times and test the mech, properties of the vul- 
canizates ZnO had a strong activating effect, the best 
mech properties being obtained with 3% (based on the 
rubber) 7 n stearate was without influence Stearic acid 
diminished the tensile strength The best percentage of S, 
in consideration of therateof vulcanization and phys.prop- 

8 erties, was .3 (based on the rubber) . Over 4% of I acceler- 
ated only slightly more than did 4%, and impaired themech 
properties II not only accelerated greatly, but improved, 
the mech. properties; 2% gave the optimum results. 
Aging tests in a Geer oven at 70“ showed that II is on 
antioxidant Tests of the adhesion of various films 
between rubber and leather and rubber and cotton duck 
under various conditions of temp., time and moisture, 
the object of which was to study the behavior of films in 

9 footwear manuf., are described In general, lab. tests 
of the adhesion (judged by the force of sepn.) gave only 
an approx, indication of the behavior of cements in prac- 
tice. Measurements of the changes in viscosity during 
storage of cements of different formulas showed that it is 
dangerous to keep mixed cements many hrs , and the 2- 
part method, with blending just before use, is highly 
recommended. Storage in 2 parts docs not impair the 
subsequent adhesion Above a certain concn , I and II 
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react, wtth liberation of S> so this must be a\ oided The 
formula finally recommended is smoked sheet rubber 
(HI) 100, pptd S3,I3,n 2,Zn03; lobe stored as 2 solas 
as follow (1) HI 100, S 6 , n 2. ZnO 3, (2) W 100, 1 
6, n 2, ZnO 3 Cements of this type are of advantage 
in cementing power transmission belts, repairing auto- 
mobile tubes, cementing soles to uppers in the shoe in- 
dustry, other shoe construction problems and many 
repairing problems C C. Davis 


Rubber products used in food manuf (Juve) 12 
Effect of rubber ra the life of the rubber-bearing plant 
(Bosse) 11D Chlorinated rubber in leather finishing 
(Lamb, Chapman) 29 Activated C (Sutcliffe) 18 
Aralkyl tnthiocarbonates [for use as rubbcr-vulcam ra- 
tion accelerators] <U S pat 2,021,720) 10 Elec, in- 
sulating compns (Ger pat 619,253) 13 Elastic fabric 
(U S pat 2,021,352) 25 C black (U S pat 19,750) 
18 Preservative coatings on cloth, leather, etc (U. S 
pat 2,019,531) 25 Polishing devices comprising resilient 
rubber (U S pat 2,021,371} 13 Thermoplastic compns 
(Fr pat 785,641) 13 Active C (Austrian pat 142,- 
780) 18 


Concentrating latex Rubber Producers Research 
Association, George Martin, Wilfrid S Das ey and Lionel 
Lindsell-Stewart Bnt 433,303, Aug 8, 1935 Later is ' 
coned by removing from the bulk thereof portions which 
are warmed and exposed to the open atm on heated 
surfaces to evap their HO content before being returned 
to the bulk App is described 

Preserving rubber latex Alfred T B Kell Bnt. 
433,116, Aug 12, 1935 Tbe latex is preserved by adding 
to it m aq soln NrorK silicate and K>CO, When cer- 
tain fillers, e g . compds of Na, K and Zn, are com- , 
pounded with the later, HC1 also may be added In an 
example, K silicate 10 and K t CO, 2 are dissolved in HiO 
that is acidulated with 1% of HCI 4 parts Then 5% 
of this soln , ealed on the sobd rubber content of the 
latex, is added to the latex A cement -like filling eompn 
is made thus - K silicate 15, litbopone 6 and magnesite 
0 5 parts are mixed and added to CaCOi 30, pptd SiOt 
10 and hydrated Mg silicate 5 parts and the whole is 
ground with 10 parts of the above stabilizing soln This < 
later-cement eompn , which mi) contain 20 parts latex 
to SO cement, may be used for cotcrtni fabruj, surfactni 
floors, etc 

Latex and regenerated rubber International Latex 
Processes Ltd , Arthur E Barnard and William E. 
Messer Fr 785,751, Aug 19, 1935 A stable eompn 
contg natural rubber latex and a soap dispersion of re- 
generated rubber is obtained by making a dispersion having . 
tbe same osmotic pressure as natural latex and mixing 
the 2 

Latex-treated tubing Joseph A Kennedy (to Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co ) US 2,019,709, Nov 5 A tubing 
which resists oil, water, etc , Is prepd by spraying an 
unQKiKVWji, U.’S'W With. as. QUA. rj. Virns. or asijhaJL owes tbit 
inner raceway of the tube (which has an inner tube of 
interconnected flexible strands) , spraying an aq dispersion 
of latex over the exterior of the inner tube and applying 
a protective covering such as lacquer over the outer latex 
coating App is described 

Rubber compositions John Talbot Bnt 432,551, 
July 30, 1935 Rubber, balata, etc , arc rendered fire- 
proof by adding 5-15% of Ph,PO,, tncresjl phosphate, 
PhjBOi or a mixt. of PhiPO, and tneresyl phosphate 
The esters arc preferably added as emulsions at the time 
of masticating with the usual fillers, S, etc 

Rubber compositions International Latex Processes, 
Ltd Ccr 619,408, Oct 1, 1935 (Cl 395 5). See Bnt. 
404 665 (C A. 28,3939') 

Halogenating rubber Metallgesellsrhalt A -G Fr. 
7S5.257, Aug 6, 1935 A sola of rubber is introduced 
slowly into a vessel contg a halogenating agent in amt 
sufficient to halogenate rapidly tbe rubber introduced 
above the middle halogenation stage which is tbe critical 
pi foe the Stability of Ihe soln The solns of the products 


prepd are stabilized by incorporating therewith mm. 
proportions of a polyhydnc phenol such as pyrogallol or 
resorcinol or an oil such as wood or linseed oil. 

Chlorinating rubber Thurm &. Beschke Komtn audit- 
Gesellschaft (personally responsible partner, Herbert 
Turnauer). Bnt. 433,246, Aug 12, 1935 See Fr 777,- 
S65 (C. A. 29, 4631*). 

Chlorinating and vulcanizing rubber. International 
Latex Processes Ltd Bnt 433,252, Aug 12, 1935 Cl 
is introduced into a previously vulcanized latex at least 
until pptn. of discrete particles of chlorinated rubber 
takes place Further chlorination may be effected in the 
Lquid or the ppt sepd , e g , by filtration or decantation, 
and further chlorinated in a closed chamber before or 
after drying 

Chlorinated rubber Eugen Mollney (to tbe firm Chera- 
lsche Fabnk Buckau) U. S 2,020,076, Nov 5 In the 
production of a rubber chloride soln. by chlorinating a 
rubber soln , there is added, prior to the final pptn. of the 
resulting rubber chloride, a small amt. of an alkali metal 
or alk. earth metal hypochlorite, which serves to lower the 
viscosity. 

Chlorinated rubber John McGavack (to United 
States Rubber Co ) US 2,021,318, Nov 10 Latex is 
vulcanized and Cl is introduced into the vulcanized latex 

Chlorinated rabber Frederick P. Leach, Wilfrid 
D Spencer and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Bnt. 
430,906, June 20, 1935. Solid chlorinated rubber is ob- 
tained from solns thereof by bnnging the soln into con- 
tact with an excess of a liquid precipitant maintained in 
agitation by means of a stirring arrangement; the pre- 
cipitant is without chem action on chlonnated rubber 
and mixes with the solvent m the soln to produce a mixt 
having substantially no solvent power for the chlonnated 
rubber The soln. of chlonnated rubber may be squirted 
as a thin stream or in finely divided form through nozzles 
onto the surface or below the surface of the precipitant 
In an example, a soln of chlonnated rubber tn CCk is 
brought into contact with a lower aliphatic ale , e g . 
MrOH , the ppt. may be removed and washed with MtOH 
desenbed in Bnt. 433,196 (following abstr.). CC1. 
and MeOH may be recovered from their mixt by distg 
to obtain a const -boding mixt and a residue of ale. and 
distg the residue to obtain pure ale., the const -boding 
mixt. is treated with HA) to obtain a CCU layer and an 
aq ale. layer, which are sepd , the aq ale layer being 
distd to obtain pure ale. 

Chlonnated rubber Kenneth S Jackson and Imperial 
Chemical Industnes Ltd Bnt 433.19G, Aug 12. 1035 
Products of improved stability are obtained by pptg 
solid chlonnated rubber from solns thereof, e. g , in CCU. 
by addn of MeOH, sepg the pptd. sobd and bnnging it 
Into intimate contact with a further quantity of MeOH. 
Fdms of chlonnated rubber may be obtained by evapg. 
solns of the product in solvents, e g ■ CtH«, in which a 
plasticizing agent, e g , up to 33% of di-Bu phthalate on 
the wt of the chlonnated rubber, has been incorporated 

ChlnxuzsAfL'L viWvte PeiWam PvsJ/uwa' P.-LSRsneh. As- 
sociation, Geo F. Bloomfield and Ernest H. Farmer. 
Bnt 433,082, Aug 8, 1935 Org bypochlontes, e. g ■ 

I Et or Me hypochlonte, are added to rubber in soln to 
obtain a product having some of the resilience of rubber 
and many of the properties of chlonnated rubber, e. g , 
ow viscosity and chem inertness Tbe process comprises 
(I) prepn of a dil soln of HCIO by usual methods, (2) 
sha kin g this with half its vol of an inert solvent, C g ■ 
C.H,, xylene, CCU, contg 10-la% of ale , drying the 
solvent layer, e g , with CaCl,, and adding to a rubber 
soln , and (3) concg the soln. after at least 24 hra , under 
* reduced pressure, at preferably not exceeding 40*. 

Chlonnated rubber. Terence N. Montgomery and 
Imperial Chemical Industnes Ltd Bnt. 433,313, Ang 
13, 1935 Solid chlonnated rubber is produced directly 
by subjecting finely divided rubber in the absence of sol- 
vents simultaneously to an abrading action and to the 
action of a gas The fine powder of chlonnated rutilx r 
may be removed by sieving or air blowing or, in a ionium 
ous process, by the current of Cl 
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Films of chlorinated rubber, Joseph Cl. Moore nml 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. llrit. 432,803, Aug. 2, 
IfilS In mfg. him* by running n soln. ol chlorinated 
rubber onto a supporting surface, evapg. the solvent and 
stripping the film, the removal of the him Is facilitated by 
precoatlng the surface with a substratum insol in the 
solvent for the chlorinated rubber but sol. In a liquid 
having no action on the chlorinated rubber. Olue, gelatin 
and Ka silicate arc suitable. 

Preserving chlorinated rubber Joseph O 'Moore and 
Imperial Chunlcal Industries Ltd. Brit 432,005, Aug It, 
HU, I Chlorinated rubber Is pri served by adding an org 
peroxide sol. therein, c g , Hr peroxide or h>droperoxldc 

Preserving rubber. Albert M ChiTord (to Wmgfoot 
Corp ). U. S 2,020, 2'U. Nov 12 A Unit 0 1-6 0% of 
a p-hydrovyphenylnaphtliylvmme or other suitable uryl 
naphthjUnnne having at least one hydroxy gtoup sub- 
stituted on an aromatic nucleus tt added to a rublirr 
compn, as a preservative 

Preserving rubber The Rubin r Urvice Lnhnnitorns 
Co lr 705.783, Aug 10. IPJ5 Sic Can 153,115 
l C. A. 29.M0.V) 

Apparatus for plaitifying crude rubber and mixtures 
thereof SoclctA ualnna 1’irelh 1 r 785,420, Aug 0, 
and 785,483, Aug III, 1P35 

Sponge rubber. Charhs 1 1 lemming (to Both KubUr 
Co). U S 2,<HP,4S<l, Nov 6 Ruhbtr is mixed with a 
"blowing agent" such as NalfCOi or (NIDiCDi ami with 
a vulcanizing agent Including an ncsclcrotor. the compn 
is shaped without curing, and the shaped mass is sub 
merged in a heated liquid hath stub as water at a temp 
(suitably alxmt 100*) and for a lime siiflutcnt to vuhaiiuc 
qmeUy the surface and then to blow and touiplcle the 
vuleanuatlon while retaining the desired shape of the 
product, 

Sponge like or cellular rubber products Wilfred II 
Chapman, I He \V. II. Owen ami Donald \V l’oumltr (to 
Duntop Rubber Co. Ltd ). U. 8 J.OJO.O'M, Nov 12 
A fcam La formed from an oq rubber dispersion and the 
pressure around the foam Is decreased so as to expand the 
cells, and the expanded maternt Is vulrumrcd 

Dipped rubber artlclei. John It Ovniineier U S 
2,021,200, Nov. 10, Various details of app ami operation 

Molding hollow rubber dolls, toy animals, etc I orriyre 
C. Jones. lint. 432.371. July 2. r >, U' 1’. 

Rubber threads. International Latex I'toiessis Ltd. 
and Ugo Prstalorra. 1 r, 785,012, July 31, III 15 An aq 
duptrsion of rubl>er is disposed In grooves and caused to 
solidify by heating. 

Cutting rubber threads from sheet rubber Dunlop 
vsfti ,er ^' 0 • **td, ftni * John Healey llrit. 432.SOI, Aug 2, 
I'm ■. The sheet Is subjected to pressure adjacent the 
Inile. The proves* Is applicable to both the Intermittent 
and cominuous spiral cut methods In which the sheet is 
WTOpped around a rotating drum. 

Jet box and associated apparatus for forming threads 
or mamenta of rubber from aqueous dispersions. 1 dward 
A. Murphy (to Dunlop Rubber Co Ltd ). U. S 2.01P,- 
»>s3, Nov. 5. Structural ami operative di tails. 

Apparatus for making rubber strip. International Latex 
ITocesses Ltd Ger. PlP.2t.ti, ikpt. “tl. 1035 (Cl 3 Pj 
JOK l) See Hnt. 400,147 (f. A. 2R. 2210*). 

Rubber conversion products LG I'utbenlnd A -G 
(Julius SOU and Albert Koch, Inventors). Ger. 0)11,211, 
Sept. 25. IP35 (Cl. SPb. 3). Alltin. to 015,050 (C. A 20 , 
w ‘ 1 ) • Rubber Is treated w ith 111 under conditions winch 
eisn- n comparison with those recommended In Ger. 
tiia.O.iO. Thus, a hcnrcnc soln. of rubber may l,c warmed 
tor 14 day* with an ethereal soln. of IIP, or rubber sheets 
«uay he kneaded with aq. Ill and then heated In an auto- 
clave to 100* for 10 hrs. The proslucts, unhke those 
described In Ger. 01.1,0V), are sol. In org. sotvents, anil 
their solus, may l>e used as hcqners or as adhesives for 
uniting rubber sheets to metal surfaces 

Carboy cushions of reclaimed rubber. Rkhard \V. 
Lahey and llany A. Kast (to American Cynnsmid A 
Chemical Corp). 11. p. 2,021. *78. Nov. IP Carboy 
1 iisluons nri formed of reel umrd rubber si, ns to hnv e speei- 


1 tied desirable uml duruble cushioning properties at temps, 
of aliout —18* to 3S* (vanmn details of mamtf. 

** Rubber mat for running boards or the like. Wilhvm 
r. Schseht. U. 5 2,021,622, Nov. 1'J A body potion 
o! completely vulcanired rubber carries a substantially 
unvaiteanlird facing contg snlhcicnt compounding in* 
gredirnls such as 8, etc., to prcvint '‘crrcpuig'* A* Hie 
mat on the board, the exposed surface of the facing being 
c readily sol by rubber solvent, uml » prolntlve Dyer 
covers tin facing. 

Vehicle bodies Sov icti Italian 1 Pirelli Hrlt. 4*G,b * *. 
July 31, llrtA A vehicle bodv, or parts thereof, D cmi- 
strutted of u rigid stratified materiil cotnpOMd of D>»rs 
of ban! fiibbrr- or 1 bond c -treated fabric inutulbv vuhani* 

Metal coats on rubber Max On -l -ibingen Rut 
, 1.12,212, July 21, lpr> 8<r Austrian 14l>,2iX»(r <1 20, 
•tUX.*) 

Fireproofing rubber 11 A 1 «tc I’mxACic l'r. <8>.- 
tNix, Aug 22, HUS k prmlm 1 lapabU of lixing, under the 
(fleet of lira! of (omhllstlou, oil to tin fret 1 10 ml s of riiblnr 
mots so us to form an im imibusiibU tompd , ami finally 
liberate gases i>r vapors whuh pnviut sum bust H*tl, l* 
mcorpornted with tul>bcr during iis prtpn Compds of 
Cl. I or prrfcrably Hr, c g . Nil, Hi. nny bt usul.lhc 
< proportion of Nil, Hr for spongy iiiPIki bung «>0 60‘ o 

Fireproofing rubber, etc John lalbot li TS.I.MS, 
Aug 12, 1P35 Rubber, ett . is iicaud <h, nmatly by a 
uemral ester of an morg oud, « g , triplunvl- of ttl- 
srrsyl-pliosplnte or triphcuyl liorute _ 

Vulcanization accelerators Wmgfoot Imp lr 
101. Aug 2, IP't5 riuaryl esters of Mtomliry ubothe 
diihioeartiamic auds, madv lw umsmg a wilt of the avid 
to react with a Inlogeintrd nryl thurnlc, are nwil 1 .x 

* amplcs ore given of the prrpn ami u'< of 5-mtrobcnzo- 
ildaxote-1 dicyclohexyl dithiovarbamnte, in IKS p®, and 
5-nitrol>enrothlazi*1e-l-iV-ethyl vyclohexyl dithlovuthatn- 
ate, in 14t> 7* 

Furoyhsubstltuted mereaptobenrothiaroles (rubber 
vulcanization accelerators) Sylvester M I vans (to 
Rubber Sv rv u c laboratories Co ) U. S. 2,020,061, Nov 
6 A furoyl halide such os the chloride nml n merv ijito- 

0 arylthivrole ore caused to react In nn nq. medium cotilg a 
small amount of an Inert org. solvent such ns C«II* «t u 
temp, below the b. p but ulnive the freermg point of the 
solvent (suitably about 10-15*) Jwvcrnl rxamphs nit 
given 

Vuleanliing rubber. The R. 1*. Gondruh Co. I r. 
785.S05, Aug 20, IP 15 Rubin r Is vulvaiured ill tbi 
presence of a tlnuram sulfule In winch I nryl railunls hive 
l>een introducid, e. g , diplicuy l-sll-ft-n iphthyl disidluh , 

1 ni 217*. 

Molding and vuleanliing ebonite articles. P«'vieti\ 
italutu 1‘irelli. llrit 432,t 80. July 31, IP 15 Glossy 
elxmllc artlchs nre prodiieed by molding and vulcanizing 
a mlxt. of cnule ebonite stock In a spctulir surfaced ttiolil, 
the operation being elTi-eted in smgis l>v sueces-lvely 
rrduting the vol of the mold to that ol the tmidied attule. 

Apparatus for vuleanliing Innrr tubes, etc Thomas II. 

# Wllluims (to National Ruhhir Machinery Co). U. S 
2,020,1 1 .‘», Nov. 12. Mesh features 

Molding press suitable for vulcanizing rubber nrtMes. 
Henry C Jtostmek (10 Akron RiamririJ Mold Co). 
II S 2.01P.8SS, Nov 5 Structural, lurch nndopefitive 
details 

Vulcanizing mold for rubber tubes Ch irk s K, Mnv n ird 
(to I isk Rublier Corp) 11. S. 2,021,373, Nov. IP. 
Structural, mech nml operative detnits. 

0 Vulcanizing long lengths of material, etc Kooptrutivu 
1 flrhumtrt, 1 oremng U. I'. A. Rrlt. 432,075, Julv 31, 
IPJ5. In the mamtf. of floor or like coviring material ns 
sDbs, Jong lengths or mats from vuleanlrable material, 
this Is advanced between and by means of 2 mdhss binds 
driven at the same or approx, the same speed to a Mil- 
canizlng app to be shaped between the binds under pres- 
sure and at the temp ne,essarv for vulcanization; the 
bands are guided over drums, gunk tollers and ( 01 ) 
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other guiding members bearing oa the material, whereby 1 
the shaped material is cooled between tbe bands while 
the same or approx the same pressure is maintained on tbe 
material as that exerted during the vulcanization process 
and while the bands are guided o\er sep cooling drums, 
guide rollers or other cooled guiding members. App is 
described. 

Vulcanizing long lengths electrically. Ahtieselskapet 
den Norske RetnJabnle Brit 432,943, Aug. 6, 1935. 
Rubber belts, etc , are vulcanized by wrapping them on a 2 
drum with an interposed prehealed steel nbbon under 
controlled tension and maintaining the temp of the nbbon 
by the passage of an elec current App is described 


Process for forming and vulcanizing marbled erasers 
and other rubber goods from a plurality of one -color rubber 
sheets Josef Anton Talalay Brit. 432,851, Aug. 6, 
1935 

De vulcanizing rubber. Charles H Campbell U S 
2,021,040, Nov. 12 In devulcamzing ground vulcanized 
rubber scrap, an oil including essentially benzene, toluene, 
xylene and a heavy solvent such as a heavy naphtha solvent 
is introduced into a digester in tbe presence of a desulfuriz- 
ing agent such as NaOH which upon the application, of 
beat, moisture and pressure causes the rubber particles 
to swell and soften and thus permits the desulfurizing agent 
used to react upon tbe S present in the vulcanized rubber. 
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{The Engineer 13 1, 559(1921)). Delations {torn theo- 
retical become larger ns the angle of inclination ap- 
proaches 90“ M. C. Rogers 

Velocity of bobbles in vertical tubes Morrough P. 
O'Brien end James E. Goshne. Ini. Eng. Chem. 27, 
1435-40(1935) — Information about Cow of bubbles 
through liquids in vertical tubes is necessary for considera- 
tion of gas-oil or air water lifts. Exptl work fcas been 
carried out in glass tubes of 1 18,2.24 and 8 0 in internal , 
diam and lengths from 5 to25 ft Water and two colorless 
petroleum oils were used. Bubbles were of sires al>o*e 
those for whicb Stokes' law is valid When compared 
with other work these results show fair agreement for 
bubbles of radius of about 3 mm The disagreement for 
bubbles of smaller sires is attributed to a condition similar 
to that of the transition from laminar to turbulent flow 
in pipes When the bubble radius is increased abose this 
value, the tube walls have a noticeable effect. In general, 
the increase m sire of bubbles increases their rates of flow 
unul a certain max is reached, beyond which no change in 
size will produce an increase in velocity. The data 
obtained indicate that the Gibson {Phil. Mag |6], 26, 
953-05(1013)) formula for this limiting velocity is high 
for small tubes and low for large tubes M. C Rogers 
Experiments on the vertical flow of gas-liquid mixtures 
in glass pipes J. E Goshne Am Inst Mining Mel 
Eng's Contribution No 90, 15 pp (1935). A H. E 
Plow ol water in piping studied with none camera 
Edgar E Ambrosius and John C Reed. Heating, Piping, 
Air Conditioning 7, 575-80(1935) thin flat sheet ol 
very intense light was projected through the horizontal 
diametral plane of a glass pipe The bght was reflected 
from small globules of an insol mixt having the same d 
as that of the HiO M W Schwarz 

Further notes on power used in crushing John S 1 
Owens Bull Inst Mining Met No 367, 1-21(1935); 
cf C A. 29, 3950* — Discussion Alden H Emery 

A new type of rotary furnace for fusion methods F J 
Koblmeyer Metall u Erz 32, 511-19, 543(1935). 

H StoerU 

Fume exhaust systems B F Postman Heating, 
Piping, Air Conditioning 7, 572-1(1935) M. W. S 
Thermostat Mmr S Lallcmand Butt toe chtm 
biol 17, 1470-1(1935) —A thermostat intended to operate 1 
at a temp below room temp , c g , 18”, is supplied with a 
slow stream of water from a source colder than the temp 
to be maintained Before entering the bath the water 
passes through a small chamber where it is warmed by an 
immersed lamp bulb which u switched on and off by the 
therm oregulator One cut L E Gilson 

Apparatus for carrying out chemical gas reactions 
Metallgesellschaft A -G (Ludolf Plass and Walther 
Deutsch, inventors) Ger 617,878, Aug 27, 1935 (Cl 
\2h 4) . Tht Ttnttrons air tarried trot by she sv4 td an 
elec, field. t 

Fractionations in column stills. Gustav A. Kramer 
(to Shell Development Co ) U. S. 2,022,809, Dec. 3 
For the automatic control of a fractionating column to 
obtain a product of predetd purity and definite const, 
compn , vapor component* are sepd from liquid within 
the column and the vapor and liquid are separately with- 
drawn from the column, the withdrawn vapors are sub- 
stantially totally condensed and a portion of the condensate 
is returned to the column as reflux in a controlled amt. in 
accordance with the temp, difference gradient of the high 
part of the column App. is described 

SbU Coyac fils & Cie Fr. 780,630. Sept. 6, 1035 
Openings are made at the bends ol the coil lor cleaning, 
the coil being in the form of a senes of straight tubes 
joined at alternate end* 

Balance with a weighing Cham Robert G Ainsworth 
and Alfred W. Ainsworth (to Tt illiatn Ainsworth & Sons. 
Inc ). U. S 2.022,306, Nov, 2? Structural details 
Apparatus for sampling heaped materials Franz 
Schroder (Julius Hdlmann, Inventor). Ger 620,425, 
Oct 21,mi(C1.42f. 17). 


1 Coaling-towers Stewart C. Coey. Brit. 433,113, 
Aug 8, 1935 

Liquid treating apparatus The Pfaudler Co. Bnt 
433,556, Aug 16, 1935 The app comprises a tank 
having an opening in its wall for an agitator shaft which 
is supported by means of bearings, adjustable transversely 
of the lank opening to align the shaft therewith, and aL«o 
by means of a bushing, adjustable transversely of the shaft 
s to align the bushing with the shaft 

Apparatus for homogenizing liquids John A Clark 
(to Maston-Gaulm Mfg Co). U. S. 2,023,043, Dec. 3 
Various structural, mech and operative details 

Arrangement for indicating liquid levels Electrical 
Improvements Ltd and Charles L. Blackburn Bnt 
433.123, Aug 9, 1935 

Electrical indicating instrument suitable for showing 
liquid levels in tanks Theodore J Smulski (to Anderson 
3 Co) U S 2,022,441, Nov 20 Various elec , structural 
and operative details 

Portable tank valve suitable for use with combustible 
or other liquids or vapors under pressure. Harrison V. 
Snodgrass U. S 2,021,969, Nov 20 Various structural 
details 

Liquid sea] for apparatus such as chemical miring and 
agitating apparatus Fred W, Paffcn (to Cclanese Corp 
. of America). U. S 2,022,381, Nov. 20 Structural 
detail* 

Apparatus for proportioned supply of reagents as In 
supplying chemicals to water mains Henry J, Savage 
U. S 2,023,552, Dec 10 Structural and operative de- 
tails 

Vacuum-Jacketed vessels Jesse T. Littleton (to 
Coming Glass Works). Bnt 433,588, Aug. 10, 1935 
A vessel ol glass i* formed o! sep wall*, the glass ol the 
S inner wall having a lower coeff, of expansion than that of 
the outer wall, whereby stresses induced by the annealing 
operation after the mouths have been joined by fusion 
are counteracted by the evacuation of the jacket Ci 
C. A 29,3480*. 

SeU-startmg siphoning device suitable for use with 
bottles Theodore J Simpson U. S 2,022,927, Dec 3 
Structural details. 

Viscometer with a diaphragm and friction tube, etc 
° Moses E. Cheney and Aleck \V. Mtston (to Moto Meter 
Gauge A Equipment Corp ). U. S 2,023,309, Dec. 3 
Various structural details. 

Electric relay system for controlling automatically the 
composition, ol baths to which reagents ore continuously 
fed Siemcni-Scbuckertwerke A -G Ger 020,325. 
Oct. 49, 1935 (Ct. 12/. 4). 

Temperature regulators Karl Baumann and A»- 
7 sociatcd Etccincal Industries Ltd. Brit 433,149, Aug 9, 
1935. Inafluidbeater.e.g , steams superheater, the temp, 
at the outlet is automatically controlled by a control mem- 
ber *6 Mie trutlct and by a control member at an tnttr- 
roediate point in tbe fluid path, the effect of the 1st 
member being 3 times as great as that of the latter for 
equal changes in the temp, of the 2 members 

Thermocouple pyrometer John L. Orchard (to 
. Cambridge Instrument Co , Ltd ). U S 2,022,515, 
Nov. 26 Structural details. 

Air-flltenng and -conditioning apparatus Charles P. 
Erschen and Richard C. Jepeningcr (to Air Conditioning 
Equipment Corp ). U. S 2,022,463, Nov 26 Various 
structural and operative details 

Apparatus for filtering and conditioning air. John W. 
Manley. Bnt 434,674, Sept. G, 1935 

Filter for arsine*, toxic fumes, etc Riccaxdo Spaaetant 
9 ft. 7S6,fii6, Sept 6, 1935. A filter suitable (or «** 
masks contains feathers, down or finely cut natural sponge 
in combination with nueroecopical groins of amber, lac- 
quer or resins. 

Rotary-filter apparatus for cleaning, tnoirtemng and 
cooling air Eugen Steiner Ger 620,499, Oct. 22. 
1935 (Cl 36J. 1.30). 

Rotary leaf apparatus fmtahle for filtering maternal* 
tinder pressure Wm L Chapman (to \allea Rotary 
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r.l,™ Co ). U. S. 2.02-V103. Nov. 2<i. V.nou, stn.o- 1 App.nto «or nJiturts of liquids of dgtreul 

nwii .irf mmltte details specific weights. 1. G. Fitrbenmd. A.-G. I r. iNJ,P3 R, 


tural, inech. and operative details. 

Rotating filter for liquids {xhbchtcmtann & Kreincr- 
Bautn A -G fur Aufbmitung. Ger. 617,782, Aug. 26, 
1035 (Cl. 12J. 15 02). 

Apparatus with sponge-packed cells suitable for filter- 
ing liquids Manocl Corduro Santiago. U. S 2,022,524, 
Nov. 26. Various structural and operative details. 

Filtering device for separating solids from liquids 
Mias MuMenbou und Industrie A.-G Ger. 617,076, 
Aug. 30, 1635 (Cl 12 J 13). 

Apparatus for filtermg rapidly settling sludges Mas- 
cluncnfabnk BucV.au U. Wolf A -G Ger 617,077, Sept 
18, 1635 (Cl. 12.f 30) 

Funnel for filtering precipitates, etc , from liquids 
Jcnaer Glaswtrk Schott K. Gen G«r 617, «83, Aug 27, 
)035 (Cl. I2if 21) The funnel has a capillary deliviry 
tube and three raised portions on its inner face spaced ai 
120° from each other 

Filter press. Herbert T Leo U S 2,022,676, Dec. 3 

Filter leaf Yv in II Bacheldor (to Standard Oil Co 
oflnd.). U. S 2.023,610, Dee 10 

Fractionating columns Henry W Howes Ilrit 
433,770, Aug 20, 1635 A Young and Thomas fractionat- 
ing column comprises u lop section, a bottom section and 
1 or more standard center sections, adjacent sections 
being connected by interchangeable ground joints. 

Centrifugal separators Ange Nyrop and Kocfocd, 
Ilauberg, Mont rand <v Itelwcg, Aktiesclskabct Titan 
Bnt. 431,263, Aug. 2S, 1635. The cream of a sap, e g . 
rubber litex, is produced in a separator where the re- 
lation ol the feed of the sap to the discharge of the heavy 
skim can be regulated and detd. 

Centrifugal separators GutehofTnunghilttc Ober- 


specific weights. 

Sept. 14, 1035. 

Apparatus for sifting or straining materials suspended 
in liquid, such as wood pulp. Walthcr Voith, Hermann 
Voitta and Hnnns Voith (trading ns (firm of) J. AI 
Voith). Brit. 434,000, Aug. 26, 1935 . 

Apparatus for mixing gases such as butane and air, etc. 
John K Heller (to Utility Development Co ). U. S. 

* 2,023,806, Dec 10 Various structural and operative 
details 

Gas-analysis apparatus Oliver \V Johnson and 
Philips Williams U b 2,023,731, Dec. 10. Gas such 
as that contg. hydrocarbons is passed through an opp. 
contg combustion filaments \ nrious structural and 
operative details are described 

Apparatus for gas analysis The Asiatic Petroleum Co. 

3 Ltd ond John U. Joyce Bnt 433,670, Aug. 23, 1335 
Hie npp. composes a chamber contg n solid reagent for 
removing a component from the gas, internally actuated 
means for passing a given vol of gas through the chamber, 
and a vacuum gage for mensunng the reduction in pres- 
sure 

Centnfugal gas-cleaners CbarKs II W, Cheltnam 
and Cynl II Cheltnam Brit 43J,b47, Aug. 19, 1935. 
To prevent turbulence in a separator of the cyclone type 

4 having n tangential entry, a rotnry motion is imparted 
to the dust-laden gas before us entry so that it rotates tn 
the same direction as the vortex ring it joins. 

Method end means for gas scrubbing Dana \V. 
Bowers. Bnt 433,677. Aug 23, 1635 In treating gas 
with liquid, the gas is passed through a radially bladed 
high-speed centrifugal blower through the hub of which 
liquid is introduced so as to be projected tn sheet form 


hausen A -C. Bnt 434.C93, Sept 0, 1035 Liquid 5 along the blade surfaces and to traverse a space between 


from wet or sludgy matenal in a centnfugal separator 
discharged through a hollow body tapenng toward the 
drum wall and the peripheral opening 
Centnfugal separators having tightly connected inlets 
and outlets and w ith apparatus, such as pumps, for raising 
the pressure, provided at the Inlet and outlets Ak- e- 
bolaget Separator. Bnt 434,006. Aug 23, 1635 
Arrangement for the closed supply of liquid to a centnfu- 


thc blade ends and the blower wall m the form of large 
drops 

Method and apparatus for conditioning gases and 
vapors Bvlxock & Wilcox Co. Bnt. 431,457, Sept. 2, 
1935 Gas is passed into contact with a no. of perforate 
ring or trail -like masses presenting progressively' decreas- 
ing flow areas to the gas, films of liquid being formed on 
the solid surfaces of the masses and flowing down to the 


gal separator through the hollow spindle of the bowl 6 lower level of each mass, whence accretions of liquid 


Aktiebolagct Separator Bnt. 434,008, Aug. 23, 1935 
Centrifugal bowls Aktiebolaget Scparator-Nobel 
Bnt. 433, buS, Aug. 1«, 1933 
Centnfugal bowls for separating heavy sludge and 
solids from hgh ter liquids. Geo J St rex jmski (to De 
Laval Separator Co). U. S. 2,022,814-15-16-17, Dec 
3, Various details of app suitable for sopg foots and wax 
from oils, etc. 


removed. 

Continuous system for adsorbing gases or vapors and 
regenerating the adsorbent. Carbo-Nont-Unioq-Vcr- 
waltungs-G m b II Ger. 620, 3SS, Oct. 21, 1935 (Cl. 
12c. 3 02). 

Apparatus for the physical or chemical wet treatment 
of gases Jules M. Rcvc. Tr. 786,864, Sept. 11, 1935. 

Drying agents for gases Soc. dc raclicrches et d'e 


Magnetic separators. Electromagnets Ltd andWm E 7 ploitations petrohftors. Ger. C20.3S7, Oct. 21, 1933 


Box Bnt 433,615, Aug 6, 1935 Supported above 
electromagnets mounted on a base plate secured to a 
frame which is pivoted at its upper end to standards and 
bolted at its lower end to standard s is a trough provided 
with transversely arranged armatures which cooperate 
with the pole pieces of the magnets. The trough is oscil- 
lated transversely by cecentncs. 

Magnetic separators. Electromagnets Ltd and Wm 
E. Box. Bnt. 433,616, Aug. 0, 1935. A rotary magnetic 
separator dram comprises a central core having radial 
arms forming the cores of electromagnets and being of 
greater thickness than intermediate arms, the windings 
for the electromagnets hemg arranged in the spaces be- 
tween the arms 

Mapetic separator. Robert C. Toner and Mines do 


(Cl 12e 3 01) Sec Tr. 700,511 (C A. 25, 37S1). 

System for fractionating natural gas and other gas 
mixtures by liquefaction. Ges. fur Linde’s Eismvschinen 
A.-G. Ger. 620,077, Oct. 14, 1933 (Cl. I7g. 2 02). 

Effecting reactions between solids and gases such as 
pyrites and sulfur chloride. Trnest W. Wescctt (to 
Sulphide Corp.). U. S. 2,023,^12, Dec. 10. A com- 
minuted solid matenal is fed into one end of a rotating 
horizontal drum contg. a loosely packed body* of pebbles 
and is trented count creurrenlwisc with a reactive gas 
Various details of npp arc desenbed 
Apparatus for drying volatile solids Hermann Sand- 
kubl. Ger. 620,227, Oct. 17, 1633 (Cl. 12a. 6). The opp. 
comprises a closed inclined tube which is heated m sections 
and up which the solid is moved A condenser is attached 


rmmalesdepota^edA^ce. Ger. 620,391, Oct. 21, 1635 to the lower end of the tube. Specified applications'* of 
Maron ll‘°<5* u' 29 ‘ 3S6 >- , 9 thcapp. include (1 therecovery of isobomeol from amide 

trn™™ t,T‘Svv t 2»* h ®ec- Product contg. camphene 4 and water 10%, (2) treatment 

uomgnets L d and \\m E. Box Bnt. 433.45S, Aug. of salicylic acid, after it has been crystd. from , ?o 
materials ? para- or dia-magnetie recover dry acid and ale., (3) the drying of boric acid 

so as tn polepiecesof electromagnets Apparatus for aerating liquids. J. Stone 5. Co Ltd 

taloiaS ° f nUtenal thSt miy r,COChct an d Donald Elder. SSL 433.S57. W 19. iwf The 


f the pole pieces. 

u. Pn ,' UI ?^ C T f e! ’ 3ra,0IS Mbm B * Hclbig and Victor B. 
Reichwald. Bnt. 434,467, Sept 2,1935. 


opp. comprises a tower in which the liquid is aerated 
a supplementary* chamber to which the liquid is supplied 
under pressure and in which the liquid collects under prev- 
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sure of a gas cushion, and spraying or atomizing devices 1 Woolley (to American Radiator Co ). U. S 2,022,- 
coanecting the chamber and tower and to which gas 13 332-3, Nov 2(1 Structural, meet and operative details 

supplied under pressure Apparatus for humidifying air. Win rcldcrtniuo 

Rotary and tilting furnaces Metallgescllschaft A -G U. S 2,022,415, Nov. 20 Various structural, mech 
Brit 433,069, Aug 19, 1935 A rotary or rocking furnace, and operative details. 

particularly for refining Cu, is mounted on rollers secured Apparatus for humidifying air. Albert J. Loepsmger 
to a turntable so that it can be rotated at least 180* (to American Moistening Co ) . U. S 2,022,080, Dec. 3 

about a vertical axis to enable it to be charged and (or) Structural and operative details 

fired at both ends . Apparatus and process for drying and conditioning air 

Furnace (with conveyer rollers) John Fallon U, S * for supply to a living room, or for drying purposes or for 
2,021,913, Nov 20 Structural and mech. features of a the evaporative cooling of water Edmund Allenkircb 

"roller hearth" type furnace are described Brit 431,639, Aug 19, 1935 

Fusion furnaces Akt -Ges Brown, Boveri & Cic Apparatus for purifying and regulating the humidity of 
Fr 786,983, Sept 14, 1035 Method of charging is de- air. Ludwig Matthaei and Josef O Zeuzcm. hr. 786,- 

senbed 647, Sept t>, 1935 App is described in which air is 

Muffle furnace Gibbons Brothers Ltd and Thomas treated with short-wave rays such as ultraviolet rays and 

E Bridgford Ger 020,090, Oct 14, 1935 (Cl 24c 9). with a pulverized liquid Means is provided for cooling 

This corresponds to Brit 384,798 (C. A. 27, 5588) 3 the air 

Apparatus tor regulated combustion of atomized oil in Humidifier for air suitable for use with warm-air fur- 
furoaces Aldo Maccbt (to General Elec Co). U. S tacts Pitrce A. Wtyl. U.S 2,022,391, Nov. 2G Struc- 
2,022,512, Nov 26 Various structural and operative tural and operative details. 

details U S 2,022,513 also relates to oil -burning app Apparatus for incorporating a liquid with a gas as In air 

Furnace floors KoUc Shcllcnberger (to Babcock & conditioning Pierre G Vicar j U S 2,023,061, 

Wilcox Co Ltd). Brit 434,518, Sept 3, 1935 In a Dec 3 Structural and operative details are described 

furnace adapted to retain at the bottom a pool of molten of an app having a rotary device carrying a senes of blades 

slag, the furnace floor comprises metallic blocks secured with sharp cutting edges 

to spaced cooling tubes and means positioned externally * Apparatus for heating, cooling, drying or moistening air 
of the blocks and cooperating with the tubes to form nar- Fngidaire Ltd and Arthur T. Hawkins Brit. 434,281, 
row slag-sobdifying passages communicating with the Aug 29, 1935 

joints between the blocks Valve and method for releasing the pressure on mixtures 

Furnace wall cooled by tubes through which water or containing liquid and sohd euhstances under high pressure, 

mercury vapor, etc , may be passed Joseph S Bennett such as occurs in autoclaves, etc , where the parts are 

(to American Engineering Co ) U. S 2,023,302, Dec 3 subjected to considerable corrosion and abrasion Frted 
Various structural details rich Uhde and Kurt Bredtschncidcr. Bnt 433,496, 

Furnace -charging truck Edgar E Brosws Ger , Aug 15, 1335 
620,408, Oct. 21, 1935 (Cl 18c 11.20) See Bnt 376,764 Apparatus for making dispersions Wm. H Ashton 

(C. A 27,2353) Bnt 433,583, Aug 16,1935 Dispersions of 2 or more 

Conveyer rolls for charging and discharging annealing substances are made by subjecting them to compression*! 
furnaces Siemens-Schuckcrtwerkc A -G (Johann wave vibrations of sonic frequencies, e g , 8000 cycles, 
Schnepf, Otto Gunther, and Alois Schmitt, inventors), and sufficient amplitude to cause cavitation in the mut, 
Ger 620,452, Oct 21, 1935 (Cl 18c 11 20) App is desenbed 

Apparatus for removing dust from furnace gases Apparatus for cleaning liquid conduits such as beer 
Axel Larsen Fr 787,026, Sept 16, 1935 pipes by use of cleansing solutions Hans M Erdmann 

Plate heat-exchangers Spren JfJrgen Jensen Bnt 5 (to Sarona, Inc ), U, S 2,022,882, Dec 3 Various 
433,004, Aug 7, 1935 structural and operative details 

Tubular heat-exchange apparatus suitable for water- Apparatus for treating molten material as with fluids 
tube boilers or heaters Henn A Richard U S 2,023,- in a multi -chambered ladle Oskar Blume U S 2,022,- 
646, Dec 10 Structural features 755, Dec 3 Numerous structural, mech and operative 

Coneentnc-tube heat exchangers Michael Fruh Brit details 
4-33.817, Aug 21, 1935 Apparatus for drying and grinding materials such as 

Straight-tube heat-exchangers Thomas G. Thomas. blood or fruit pulps. Wm, B Scnseman (to Raymond 

Brit 4.33,343, Aug 13,1935 Bios Imjiact Pulverizer Co ). U.S 2,023,247, Dec. 3 

U-tube heat exchangers Wm Y. Lewis Brit. 434,- 7 Structural, mech and operative details employing heated 
023, Aug 21, 1935 gases 

Heat transfer apparatus suitable for heating air by Pneumatic conveyor for transferring material in bulk 
lurnace gases All Lysholm (to Aktiebolagei Ejung- Jrom a hopper through a pipe hy means ol an air jet 
strflms Angturbm). U. S 2,023,965, Dec. 10 Various Eus^be J L r Constantin Bnt. 434,408, Aug, 30, 
structural details 1935 

Air-conditianmg apparatus Edward W. Roessler (to Apparatus for condensing mercury vapor Joseph F 
General Elec Co ) US 2,022,523, Nov. 20. Struc- Tapie U. S 2,021,003, Nov 26 Structural and opera 
tural and operative details. g live details ore described of an npp cooled by water and 

Air -conditioning apparatus Ira \V. Rowell. U. S subjected to a partial vacuum 
2,022,740, Dec 3 Various structural and operative Mixing or grinding rolls, with heating or cooling means 
details GcbrOder Buhler. Cer, 620,040, Nov 7, 1935 (Cl 

Air-conditioning apparatus Leonard C Smith (to 505 4) Structural features are described 
Heating Ventilating & Air Conditioning Co ). U. S Crushing nulls Thomas A Long and Wm W Potts 
2,023,492, Dec 10 Various structural and operative Bnt 433,765, Aug 20, 1935 

details Rotary-drum ball or rod mill Carl G H LOwenhicIm 

Air-conditionmg apparatus Leopold Llthman US US 2,023,331, Dec 3 Structural and mcch details 
2,023,602, Dec 10. Various structural and operatise 9 Control of the combustion of oil atomized with steam 
details John J Harman (to Walworth Patents Inc ). U S. 

Air -conditioning apparatus. John H Tex tonus and 2,023,074, Dec 3 Various details of app and operation 
Joseph F. Broderick U. S 2,023,623, Dec 10 Various Apparatus far treatment of substantially immiscible 
structural and operative details liquids as in treating oil fractions with suffunc acid Gus- 

Air heating and -conditioning apparatus Geo Herb- tav A Kramer (to Shell Development Co ) US 2,032,- 

sier (to Cleveland Cooperative Stove Co ). U. S 2,023,- 295, Nov 20 Various structural and operative details 

130, Dec 3 Various structural features Electric system for remote control of pressure such as 

Air heating and -conditioning apparatus Clarence M that in gas mams Philip B R. Baas (to Brooklyn 
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Tinrni,ffh Gas Co). U. S 2,023,508, Dec. 10. Various 1 or the like after a predetd. amount of the condensate 
Borough '-•as ', > has collected when formed from escaped vapors. 

Apparatus for producing solid carbon dioxide. Harloti 
A. Bullock. U. S. 2,022,705, Dec. 3. Structural and 


elec, and operative details 


' Apparatus for testing the permeability of porous ma- 
ienals such as paper by air suction. Rudolf Schopper. 


Various structural and opera- 


tenals such as paper i 

U. S 2,021,048, Nov. : 

live details. . ... , 

Liquid seal and vent for tanks, etc , containing volatile 
solvents such as those used for "dry cleaning John 

Mahoney (to American Laundry Machinery Co ) US 

2,023,5-14, Dee. 10. Dctaib are described of an app. 
which automatically drains condensate hack to a tank 


operative details ......... 

Liquefier suitable for use with solid carbon dioxide 
Frank C. Seek. U S. 2,021,907, Nov. 20. Various 
structural details 

Apparatus for separating oil from refrigerants such as 
sulfur dioxide Albert A Ralston (to General Dice. Co.). 
U. S 2,023,241, Dec 3 Structural details. 


2 — GENERAL AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


Niels Bohr's fiftieth birthday \V Heisenberg Kalur- 3 the 
vnismschaften 23, 079(1935) B J C y d H 

Adolf v Baeyer, the hundredth anniversary of his birth 
Friedrich Richter Ber 68A, 175-80(1935) G G 
To the memory of Georg v Georgievics Dduard 
Jugmichl Alelhand Texltlber 16, 777-8(1935) 


FREDERICK L DROtlNE 

GeBr, 4Ag 4AgBr gave Ge — 72 59 

E. R. Rush ton 

Revision of the atomic weight of tantalum. Analysis 
of tantalum pentachlonde O Hdmgschmid and R. 
Sehlcc Z anorg allgem Cltem. 225, 04-8(1935); cf 
C A 29, 2037* — Tamable was extd with strong HC1 
to remove most of the Fe, then dissolved in IfF, KjTaFr 
prepd and recrystd. 5 times TaiOi was then pptd. 
and ignited Spark and x-ray spectra showed that it 
was free of Cb, Th, Zr, etc , but contained Te It was 
fused with soda, dissolved in H|0 and pptd with (NH«)|S. 
TaCl, was prepd and disid 3 times in Cli, then sublimed 
in vacuo The pure TaCU was dissolved in EtOH and pptd. 
with NILOH Tlic ratio TaCI* 5Ag was detd in the soln. 
in which the ppt remained suspended The av of 6 
detns gave Ta ■* 180.83 * 0 01 DR Rushton 


Alexis Vasiliewitsch Saposchmkoff H Brunswig Z. 
res Schiess-Sprengstoffw 30, 329-32(1935) —Obituary 

C G Storm * 

P J Tarbounech, 1871-1935 A Astruc J pharm 
ehim 21, 479-81(1935) —Obituary S Waldbott 
Dr. Hans Tropsch Anon Hon pilrole roumain 36, 

No 21, 1581(1935} — Obituary with portrait J R S 
A sixteenth-century German treaUse, von Stahel und 

Eysen, translated with explanatory notes Hermann \V „ 

Williams, Jr. Tech Studies Field Fine Arts 4, 03-92 The group relation between the Mulliken and Slater- 
(1935). E If. 5 Pauling theories of valence J H Van Vleck. / Chem. 

Organization of secondary-school chemistry according 1‘hysics 3, 803-6(1935) — By means of the group theory of 
utilitarian principles Robert P Wray Science Educa- characters, an intimate relation is shown between AIulli- 
tion 19, 142-9(1935) W. II Boynton ken's (I) mol orbitals and the Slater-Pauling (II) di- 

Major aims in science teaching W C Croxton Science reeled wave functions A simple transformation from an 
Education 19, 149-52(1935) W II Boynton irreducible to a reducible representation makes possible a 

Criteria for the selection of science teaching materials transition from (I) to (II) Consequently the same formal 

Cyrus W. Barnes .Science Education 19, 152-7(1935). valence rules arc usually given by either method, and 

W H. Boynton wave functions of the central atom which are nonbonding 
Orientation In chemistry. L F. Bate Science Educa - 6 in Mullikcn's procedure are likewise never employed in 
lion 19, 170-2(1935) W H. Boynton constructing Pauling's "hybridized” linear combinations. 


The approach to the absolute zero of temperature F. 
Simon. Set. Monthly 1935, 530-11 — See C. A 29, 
2795*. E. H 

The atomic weight of hydrogen E Moles A nates soc 
tspafl. fis. qutm. 33, 721-8(1935) — The value 1 00778, 
denied by M in 2925, according to recent results of 
vestigations of isotopes, corresponds not i 
but to II electrolytically produced II low 
If normal H is regarded as the isotope rnixt in ordinary, 
pure, distd. water, the ratio is D II 1 5550 * 110, 
according to recent detns. by others However, almost 
simultaneously and independently, Bcthc (C. A 29, 
390S') and Obphant, Kempt on and Rutherford (C A 
29, 4668*) concluded that for B and Be nuclei, in compart- 
*”» with mass spectroscopic detns , the mass ratio lie 


G. M. P. 

A summary of experimental activation energies of ele- 
mentary reactions between hydrogen and the halogens. 
J Carrell Moms and Robert N. Pease. J. Chem. Physics 
3 , 790-802(1935) — Exptl data on reactions between 
H and the halogens are analyzed to give values of the 
normal II, activation energies of the intermediate reactions involved 
deuterium These are compared with values ealed. by Eyring and 
Wheeler. G. M. P. 

Effect of thermal agitation on atomic arrangement in 
alloys. II W. L. Bragg and E. J. Williams. Proc. 
Roy Soc (London) AISI, 540-00(1935) ; cf. C. A. 28, 
5794* — -Treatment and discussion of the previous paper 
arc compared with the treatments of Bethc, Borelius, 
Gorsky and Delilinger. Changes in internal energy due 


p “ ** X 10 * (approx ) is not true, and consequently in 8 to transformation in the alloys CuZn and CujAu were 


both publications the isotope mass of the light elements 
must be recalcd on O - 10. H then - 1 OOS1, D « 
2 0142. Recently Aston, by new, mass -spectroscopic 
detns , found H ** 1 0081, D = 2 0148. From these 
concordant results, and with the above D:II ratio, the 
pbys at. wt. of normal H is 1.00828, which in a chem 
conversion scale corresponds to a factor of 1 00022, H 
n 1 OOSOti * 0 000J5 This value, Considerably higher 
than that assumed today, requires a chem. revision, now 
in progress The old literature value, about correspond- 
ing to normal II, leads to a higher value. E. M. S 
Revision of the atomic weight of germanium 


estd by sp.-heat measurements. These measurements 
arc compared with theoretical results Expressions are 
given for the dependence of ent. temp, upon compn. 

C. B. Jenni 

Effect of thermal agitation on atomic arrangement in 
alloys III. E. J. WiUiams Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) 
A1S2, 231-52(1935) , cf preceding abstr. — The equil. 
equation for the general case is derived in detail from the 
standpoint of the Boltzmann distribution formula and 
from that of the principle of min. free energy. This as- 
sumes that the energy assoed. with the at. arrangement 
uniquely detd. by the superlattice order. The relation 
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the energy of the at. arrangement is detd by the order of 1 
nearest neighbors), and a method of es‘.g the quant, 
relation of Bet lie's treatment to that of Bragg and 
Williams is given With CuZn as an example it u shown 
that both types of treatment lead to very nearly the aame 
result, which is in accord with exptl observations. 

Howard A. Smith 

The molecular structure of sulfur dioxide, carbon di- 
sulfide and carbonyl sulfide Paul C. Cross and L. O . 
Brockway / Chem Physics 3, 821—1(1935).— By use of * 
the electron diffraction method {C. A. 29 , 677‘) the follow- 
ing interat distances were found SOi, S — O « 1 40 =*■ 

0 02A , CS,. C— S *= 1 54 =>= 0 03 A ; COS, C— O -.116 
* 0 02 A , C— S - 1 56 * 0 03 A The types of bond 
arrangement compatible with these interat distances are 
discussed The SO, mol resonates between the structures 
having single-double and double-single bonds between 
the S and the O atoms, with a bond angle of 122* * 5* 
CS, is a linear mol with the structure having the 2 double 
bonds predominating over those having a single and a 
triple bond In COS tbe double-double bond arrangement 
and tbe structure having the triple C — O bond predomin- 
ate CMP 

Thermodynamic properties of sulfur compounds II 
Sulfur dioxide, carbon disulfide and carbonyl sulfide 
Paul C Cross J Chan Physics 3, 825-7(1935), cf 
C A 29, 2872“ and preceding abstr — The thermodynamic 
properties of SO,, CS, and COS are ealed from the mol 
consts obtained by electron diffraction and from Raman 


The results are applied to several reactions involving 
these compds The free energies of formation of CS»(I) 
and COS at 298 1*K are +15.24 and -40 48 kg -ca! , 
resp G M P . 

The molecular structure of nickel carbonyl L 0 
Brockway and Paul C Cross J Chem Physics 3, 
828-33(1935) — Electron diffraction by the vapor of 
Ni(CO), indicates a mol model in which the CO groups 
have a tetrahedral arrangement about the Ni atom with 
the distances Ni— C = 1 82 * 0 03 A and C— O - 1 15 A 
These distances are compatible with resonance between 
2 electronic structures in which the C — O bond resonates 
between triple and double electron pairbonds and tbe Ni-C 6 
bond between single and double electron pair bonds 
Ni(CO)i is tbe first quadricovalent compd of neutral Ni 
whose structure has been detd , and its tetrahedral con- 
figuration Is contrasted with the square arrangement of 
bonds in the quadricovalent compds cf NI** 

G M P 

Electron diffraction by chloroform and its molecular 
structure Urbain and tetrahedral models Charles 
Dtgatd Comfit rend 201,651-2(1935), cf C A 29, 7 
C50J’ — The mol structure of CHC1, was reexamd by 
tbe method of electron diffraction, and the results deduced 
therefrom were shown to be consistent with both tbe 
ordinary tetrahedral formula, and Urbaio's coordinate 
formula, CC1, IIC1, within the limits of error 

C A Silberrad 

Magnetic birefringence of nitric oxide Henri Bizcrte 
and Tsai Belling Compl. rend 201, 055-6(1935) — t 
The Cotton-Mouton const , Cm, of NO for X 6780 is 
456 X 10 -l *at 1G 5* and 143 kg /sq cm pressure C m /d 
is const , and the birefringence varies Inversely as X 
C. A Silberrad 

Magneto -optical rotation of utanyl 68lts S S Bhat- 
nagar, P L. Kapur and N R Verma J. Indian Chem 
Sot 12, 514-18(1935) — -The mol rotations of uiatiyl 
chloride, nitrate and sulfate were found to be 1.22 0 6, 

— 5 $5 0 4, and —8 6 **0 6, resp , giving » value ol 9 

—8 0 * 0 6 for the uranyl ion in the first 2 cases and 
—11 40 ^ O S with the sulfate ion. Complete analysis 
showed the formulas of the salts to be UOtCI,. UO,(NOi), 
and SHOjSO, H.SO, 6HjO. H E Phipps 

A modified photographic method for substances of small 
rotatory dispersion R. Padmanabhan J, Indian 
Chem Soc 12, 659-65(1933); cf preceding abstr — 
The optical rotatory dispersion of a substance whose optical 


activity does not change much with wave length was detd 
m conjunction with a substance (like quartz) whose 
rotatory and dispersive power is more nearly normal 
By using the difference between this value and that of 
the latter substance alone, fairly accurate results could 
be obtained on the former tjqie of compd Some data 
are given for 0-pmene If E Phipps 

Valence strength and the magnetism of complex salts 
J. H. Van Vlcck, J, Chem, Physics 3, 807-13(1935) — 
Certain complex salts, notably the iron cyanides and the 
cobaltammines, have magnetic susceptibilities much lower 
than those predicted by the Bose-Stoner ‘'spin only" 
formula This was interpreted by Pauling on the basis ol 
directed wave function (C A. 25, 2910, 28, 3629*) 
Alternative explanations are possible with the cryst 
potential model of Schlapp and Penney (C. A 26, 5233, 
27, 1804) or with Mulliken’s method of mol orbitals 
(C A 26, 4237) The 3 theories give results so similar 
that no preference can be established between them 
Covalent bonds, as in cyanides ■ seem to be more effective 
in suppressing magnetism than are ionic ones, as in fluor- 
ides, but so far the evidence is empirical rather than 
theoretical G M P. 

The principal magnetic susceptibilities of KiFe(CN), 
J. B. Howard J Chem Phones 3, 813-17(1935) — 
The magnitudes, anisotropy and temp dependence of 
the principal magnetic susceptibilities of K,Fe(CN)» are 
ealed by tbe method of cryst potentials, and agree well 
with exptl data (cf Jackson, C. A . 27, 4143-4) 

G M.P 

Magnetic moment of the manganic lt»n L C Jackson 
Proc Phys Soc (London) 47, 1029-31(1933) —The sp 
susceptibility ol carefully purified manganic aeetylacetone 
was detd by the Faraday method at 12 temps from 292° 
down to 17°K When corrected for the diamagnetism 
of the org groups in the mol , the mol susceptibility obeys 
the Weiss law, *{ T + 5 5) *» const , down to about 
7Q°K , below which temp x increases somewhat more 
rapidly than is indicated by this relation These results 
give 4 OS as the magneton no for Mn***, which agrees 
excellently with the requirements of the Bose-Stoner 
theory W. W. Stiller 

Diamagnetic study of structure by a new plan. Francis 
XV Gray and James 11. Cruickshank Trans Faraday 
Soc 31, 1491-1510(1935) —When the results of Pauling 
and of Pascal are corrected according to tbe most recent 
values for tbe fundamental phys consts , they furnish * 
theoretical and an exptl standard, resp , for diamag- 
netism. These 2 standards can be reconciled and applied 
to the study of mol structure Calcn of the "depression" 
of diamagnetism due to bonds of different types is essential 
in this method Frequently fractional values are assigned 
to the charge on an atom. This is merely statistical and 
implies that the atom has one integral charge for a defi- 
nite fraction ol the time and a different integral charge lot 
the remainder. A comparison between theoretical dia- 
magnetisms ealed. for different possible structures for a 
compd and the exptl value indicates which of the sug- 
gested structures is the correct one. This method is 
illustrated by consideration of the structures of benzene, 
naphthalene, acid carbonyl group, HjO, and IfiO, 
With benzene, some properties seem to require the double- 
bonded Kekule structure while others are best explained 
by the internal-topic. The diamagnetic analysis indicates 
that the mol exists in each of these states for half the time 
Resonance phenomena are also explained satisfactorily. 
The theoretical significance is gnen for Pascal’s empirical 
rules Tables of screening nos , ionic diamagnetisms and 
residual charges are given W. W Stiller 

Diamagnetic susceptibilities of salts forming ions with 
Inert-gas configurations II. The alkali halides G 
W, Brindley and F. E lloare Proc, Roy, Soc, (London) 
A152, 342-53(1935), cf. C A. 29, 1299* —Values of the 
mol diamagnetic susceptibilities are given for the halides 
of Lf, Rb and Cs. These new data, combined with results 
previously reported for the halides of Na and K, are used 
to test the additivity of diamagnetic susceptibilities 
This law fails for LiCI, LiBr, LI I, CsCI, CsBr and Cal. 
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asRssijS: sss^arsaasass ’ si i 

may be due to deformation of the ions, produced by tm- reeled mol. wts is compared 

STS sys^jf £s *5; »* 0. -m. — d*. 

the rock salt tyre are caled.: Xa* - C.l. K* - 14 0, baud at 3 „ is increased by adding C*H». Conclusion: 


assuming ( 
in LtF, thi 

the rock salt type .... -- - „ _ 

Rb+ - 22 0, Cs* - 35.1, 1'" - 9 4, Cl“ - 24 2, Br 
34 5,1- - 50 b. all X 10- W W. Suffer 

Diamagnetism of the tnvalent bismuth ion S b 
Bhatnagor and Bhnn Saim llahl Current Set 4 , .34 
(1935). — In an earlier calcn. (cf C A. 30, 339*) based 
on a modified Slater method, — x X 10* « 43.S0 was ob- 
tained for the tnvalent Bi ion By use of the orthodox 
Slater formula 42 2J is now obtained and by a modifies 
tton suggested b> Angus, 42 CM The agreement with the 
cxpll value. 41 24, is considered satisfactory'- The dif- 
ference between the ealed values for Bi— and Bi — 
is of the same order of magnitude as that found by Kido 
tor a no ol other ions W. W. Stiller 

The diamagnetism of ions in the solid state and In 
solution Hermann 1 ahlenbrach Ann. Phystk 24, 
4b5-8(l , VJ5) — 1 nvold and bogn (C 4. 29, 7137*J 
found that the diamagnetic susceptibilities of certain salts 
ealed by Wiedemann's oddn rule from measurements on 
aq solns arc greater than those ealed for the same 
salts when LtOlI is the solvent Tlordal and I'm old 
(C, /I 29, 7137’) observed also that in general the sus- 
ceptibility of a salt measured n the solid state is less than 
that ealed by the addn rule from measurements on aq 
solns. The work of Cabrera and h demonstrated that, 
when used as a solvent, 11,0 is in a different state of poly- 
mematton and consequently us diamagnetism is not the 


. Absorption is diminished by mol. assocn. J. B. A. 

8 Variation of the molecular refraction of ethyl alcohol 
in mixtures with benrene Paolo Trauttcur. Xuoto 
ctmtnto 12, 444-7(1933).— The n, d. and mol. refraction 
of nuxts. of CtU»OH and C«Hi are linear with compn. 
No evidence of assocn. is found (cf. preceding abstract). 

J IJ. Austin 

Evaporation as a mechanical division to molecules. 
I* \ Zolotarev. 7>nn* Inst Chem Tech. Itartoro 
(U S S R ) J, 50-3(1933) — A discussion with math, 
treatment of the energy consumption in the evnpn. of 
11,0, N,Q„ Me, CO and EtOH is based on the Ritungcr 
formula Chas Blanc 

Variation In the viscosity of liquid methane and ethylene 
with temperature N S Rudenko and L. V Shubtnkov. 
Phystk. £. Scvjetunton 8, 179-84(1935). — The Viscosity 
of liquid CHt was measured over the temp range 90° to 
1 11 “1C , and tbit of liquid ethylem over the range no° 
lo 16d*K Helen S Hopfield 

A capillary viscometer for anomalous liquids Vladislav 
/. Dane* KoUotd-Z 73, 174-81(1933) — D describes 
an overflow viscometer designed for measuring the Vis- 
cosity of anomalous liquids. It lias the special advantage 
of being applicable over a million-fold range of streaming 
velocities The movement of liquid is followed by vveigh- 
mg the overflow in a definite interv al of time. Tables and 


same as that of pure 11,0 These seeming failures of the 5 graphs of data are given for water, 0 0024 ,V and 0 CHS iV 

— 1 — *-« — — XH« oleate sol and 0.3% sinus yellow GG sol at 18* 

J or the dd. oleate sol, the log of the vol. transferred per 
«cc. was approx, a Itncar function of the log of the applied 
pressure, the line being approx, parallel to that foe pure 
water. The more coned, oleate and the sinus yellow sols 
gave a line concave to the log P axis O. T, Q. 

Metal-cuprous oxide contact resistance. Jean Roulleau 
Compt. rend. 201, 947-S(1935) . — By a special arrangement 
o the Cu-CujO contact resistance i» shown to depend on 


oddn law arc attributed to failure to allow for this change 
in diamagnetism of 11,0 when used at solvent. 

W. W Stiller 

The dipole moment cf tetralin. M A. Govlnda Rau 
and S. Satyanarayana Rao. Proc. Indian Acad. Set 
2A, 232-5(l«33) — The moment of tetralin as measured 
in C,1I< is only 0 4 to 0.5 X 10 - *', and not l.GG X 10" u , 
as previously believed. Tbc ongin of this small but 
finite moment is discussed. Harold Gershinowiii 

The discontinuity In the dielectric constant of liquids 
and their saturated vapors at the critical temperature 
J. Marsden and O. Maass. Con J. Research 13B. 2<H>- 
«>07{1933). — A diclcc. cell which was specially adapted to 
a study of the dielcc. const, of liquid and gas over a large 
temp, range, including the cm -temp region, is described. 

The didcc. coasts, of Mc,0 (liquid and satd. vapor) 
and propylene (liquid and satd. vapor), from room temp 
to S 3 above therm, temps , arc given Thcdiefcc const* 
of liquid and gas nre not identical at the cnt. temp 
These results with previous work m this lab on the 
discontinuity m properties of the medium above and 
below the point of disappearance of the meniscus 
_ . J W.S 

The motion of a heavy drop in an acoustic field S V 

Gorbachev and A. B. Severny. Kollotd-Z. 73, 14o-54 

(1935). — The distance between centers of 2 liquid drops g the 


(а) the nge of the surface, (5) temp., (e) sp. resistance of 
the CusO, and (d) treatment of the surface. With (a), 

(б) and (<f) const, it is proportional to (f); variation in 

(d), e. g„ attack by dil. acid, alkali or salts, affects only 
the factor of proportionality. For high resistance the sur- 
f ace must be cryst. C. A Silbctrad 

The conductance of salt crystals . W. H. Rodrbnsb 

— So r T — — and T. G. Cooke J. Cnem. Fhystcs 3, 834(1933). — 

toS above the cm. temps , nrc given The dielcc const* An expression is denved for the cond. of sail crystal*. 

**— * * - Jost’s equation (C. A. 27, 4457) ts considered inadequate 

to account for the behavior of various salts at different 
temps G. M, P. 

The use of direct current in the measurement of elec- 
trolytic conductance. J. N. Brpnsted and Ralph F. 
Nielsen. Trans Faraday Soc. 31, 147S-SK19J3).— Polari- 
xation of electrodes in the d -e. method is eliminated by 
,1 '“ of platinized H» electrode*. The cell consists of a 


(o% aq IIjSO, soln ) suspended from thin glass threads 
was studied as a function of (1) the frequency of an acoustic 
field which was applied both parallel and perpendicular to 
their line of centers and (2) the velocity and direction of 
3 stream of air. 1 rom theoretical as well as cvptl. con- 
siderations it is concluded that the complicated motion 
executed by a drop in an acoustic field may be described 
is similar to that of a uniformly progressing overtone sub- 


U-tube of 6 mm. bore, 50 cm. long and provided with 
vvidc-bore electrode vessels at the ends. Potentials of 
10-50 \ . w ere used for resistances of the order of 10,000 
ohms, the heating effect being minimized by the short time 
of current flow during setting of the bridge. An accuracy 
of 1 part m 10,000 was observed in measurements of the 
equiv. cond. of 0 001-0.1 X HCI and 0 002-0.1 ,V H-SO« 
at 25*. The method is recommended for simplicity- of 


. L. W. Elder 


. , »uu- hi —o . me metuoa is recommenaea lor sunphcitv 

T"° dr ?P s the plane of 9 app. and procedure, especially for solns. of low cond 
the sound wav cs attract each other and may coalesce nt V 

Sufheiently high (ultrasonic) frequencies. O. T. Q. 

Density and compressibility of sihcane and sdico- 
•thane. K. L. Raraaswamy nnd G Gundu Rao. Proc. 

Indtan Aecd. Set. 2A. 213-20(1935).— An app. for 
simultaneous measurements of d and approx, compressi- 
bilities at ordinary and low temp, is described. Density 
and compressibility of tnonOMlanc at different temps 


ictmty II. Grayson Smith and r n 
t . Modern Physics 7, 237-71(1935). 


Superconductivity 
Wilhelm. Re?. Aloe 

New method of measuring the elastic constahte of 
transparent isotropic solids. E. Hiedemann and r H 
Hoesch. Xalurvtssensekaften 23, 577-S( 1035) .— Rlistie 
consts. of glass ore detd. by observation of the interference 
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bands caused by ultrasonic waves in polarized light 1 of both H, and W, bowev er, changes the picture com- 
B. J C. van der Hoeven pletely It is evidently due to minute traces of org 
Thermal studies of aluminum hydroxide — -aluminum sapors (cock grease, etc ) m the presence of small amts 

oxide by the emanation method Robert Jagitsch Z of Oi At certain temps a fractional self-cleaning occurs 

physth Chem AI74, 49-59(1935) — Variously produced Pure W and III give a max of adsorption which covers 
samples of A1 hydroxide were studied by the emanation */» of the surface and decreases with temp 
method ta their behavior on being heated from 20“ to 1300' B J C vander Hoeven 

and the change ia the prepns was deduced from their change Adsorption of zinc sulfide by copper sulfide A del 

m power ol emanation The greatest surface develop- _ Campo and A Hoy os de Castro Andes toe. espah 
ment was reached in the range of stability of y-A 10011 /is q'i!m 33, 754-04(1035) — Strong agitation of the soln 
(200-300°) The y-AljO, occurring at 300' showed a during ppta avoids entrainment and supports the hy- 
gradual decrease in activity corresponding to the gradual pothesi» of surface phenomena Simitar entrainment of 
decrease in surface At about 1100“ to 1200' the emana- Pb in 2 ,V HC1 so In at 80' is appreciably reduced by agita- 
uon shows a rapidly proceeding change in structure which non, although entrainment cannot here be wholly pre- 
by means of Rdntgen studies was shown to be due to change vented E M Symmes 

of y-into o-AliOi R H. Baechler Adsorption theory of the electrofanetic potential. A. 

Imbibition of hydrosols and dye solutions by porous March Trant Faraday Sac 31, 1468-78(1935), cf 

substances 1 General considerations and experimental 3 Rabmontch, C A. 2B, 17* — Math development of the 

methods Augustus Boutanc. Suit sac. chin hoi. postulate that the « and f potentials of colloidal particles 
17, 1522-33(1935) — Sec C A. 28, 5310‘. LEG are independent quantities, the latter being related to the 
The polarization effect in thallium fluoride Erich adsorption potential, <p It is shown that the principle 
Hayek Z anorg allgem Chem 225, 47-8(1935) — of pos -neg equivalency docs not hold for the process of 
The prepn and purification are described TIF melts exchange adsorption L V. Elder 

at 327° to a yellow liquid The crystals are foliated and The viscosity of titanium dioxide sol in the presence of 

buefnngent and can be regarded as contg a polarizing electrolytes S M Mehta and Oh\e Joseph J Indian 

anion layer of small F ions surrounded by 2 polarizing Chem See 12, 552-9(1935); cf C A 27, 4080 — The 

layers of large, unsymmetncal T1 ions TIF dissolves in * viscosity of the sol increased with time when KC1, MgCl 
water with absorption of heat The soly. at 20’ »78 8%, or AlCb was added as a coagulant Periodicity was 

and the solid phase is anbyd TJF It is only slightly sol observed in the slow pptn region The autocatalytic 

in EtOH The coned aq soln is strongly a lb The b p nature of the coagulation process disappeared on pro- 

is 655' 10' and dj' is 8.30 E R Rusbton grexsive dialysis II E Phipps 

New problems of theoretical crystallography. Willi The acid-combining capacity of wool J B Speakman 
Richer Naturwtssenschaften 23, 606-8(1935) — A short and C Stott Trans Faraday Sac. 31, 1425-32(1935). 
review of theoretical aspects of crystal structure, pat- cf C A 28, 6009' — The titration curves of wool with 
tieularly crystal defects and inhomogeneities 5 HCI, H,SO„ CICIfiCOOH, (COOH)t and H,PO, were 

B J C van dcr Hoeven detd by the glass electrode and show that (COOlI)i and 

The possibility of a metallic modification of hydrogen IfjPO* ore monobasic in reaction with wool At high pa 

E UTgner and H B Huntington J. Chem Physics 3, 11,50, is more neatly monobasic than dibasic At lon- 

764 70(1935) — Math -theoretical Any lattice in which p« CICH»CO0H combines to a far greater extent than 

the H atoms would be translationally identical (Bravais HCI at the same pa and also exhibits a greater heat of 

lattice) would have metallic properties The energy of a reaction and greater swelling of the wool fiber The 

body-centered lattice of H u ealed as a function of the hypothesis is advanced that coned solns of weak acids, 

lattice const This energy attains a min for a lattice const owing to the higher swelling pressure developed, can sep 
that corresponds to a d of 0 59 — much higher than that 6 the sheets of covalently linked peptide chains and liberate 
of the usual mol lattice ol solid H, This mm , though NH groups lor combination with acid At the surface of 

neg , is much higher than that of the mol form Neither the fiber some NH groups arc always available, hence 

the body-centered nor other simple metallic lattices are cataphoretic detns of the isoelec point of wool are not 

attainable with pressures now available The chances are valid for the fiber as a whole L W. Elder 

perhaps better for intermediate, layer-like lattices The double refraction of chi tin tendons J M Diehl 

G M P and G van Iteison, Jr Kolloid-Z 73, 142-6(1835) — 

Crystallography of the copper-pyndme saccharin com- The double refraction observed by the method of Moeh- 

plex CsiPy(H,0)Sa, J Beir.'.ema, P Terpstra and J. J nng (cf C. A 20, 3634), varied with medium bathing 

de Vneze Pharm U'eekblad 72, 1287-94(1935) — ' the chitm layer The min double refraction occurred at 
Optical and x ray measurements are reported on the rbom- a n o! 1 475 in glycerol-quinoline mists but at n “ 

b.vz hipyraitudal crystals (8 V. 5 X 3 men. ) obtained by 1 60-4 62 w. aq sola-, ol K-Ugl, The difference vs 

slow evapn ol dil solns contg CuSOi, pyridine and Na attributed to salt adsorption, for chitm decreased the n 

saccharin A W. Do* of KiHgl, solns , but had no effect on the n of glycerol- 

Crystal structure of a m monium cupnc bromide Alfred quinoline imxts Plant and animal chitm show the same 

Silberstem Compt rend 201, 970-1(1935) — (NIL),- optical behavior Oscar T. Quimby 

CuBr, 2HjO, d 2 S3, is isomorphous with (NH,),- X ray investigations of elastic fibers with special con- 
duct, 211,0 (cf Hendricks, ct al , C A 21, 3500), and a std“ ration of stretching and shrinking Heinz Kolpsk 
has a 7 98, e 8 41, space group DJ* (Pr/mnm) Intensity Kolloid Z 73, 129—42(1935) — Rod shaped pieces 1-15 

detns show that its structure is identical with that of mm thick were cut from the ligaraentum nuchae of fresh 

(NH,),CuCl, 211,0, i e, the Cu atom is surrounded beef and examd both moist and dry under various tensions 

octabedrally by Br, and (NH,), C A Silberrad by means of x-ray beams (Ka and KB lines ol Cu) at 

X ray characteristics of various forms of dicalciunt various angles With the x-ray beam inclined at right 

silicate E Brandenberger Schweiz mineral petrot angles to the fiber axis, the moist unst retched fiber gave 

Milt 14 , 473-7(1035) — X-ray examn of a-, B- and 2 halos, the inner of which showed 4 weak max while the 

■Y-Ca,SiO« shows them to be independent phases, but dry fiber gave 2 interference rings in addition to the 2 

owing to the general weakness of the lines and their suri- 9 halos These halos were present in all of the photographs 
larity to those of Ca,SiO, the mm amt detectable in a At an extension of 75%, both moist and dry fibers gave a 

mixt is rather high (cf Sundius, C. A 27, 5267) typical fiber diagram Up to the max extension (200%) 

C A Silberrad the fiber diagram remained the same except that the inter 
Sarphon of hydrogen by tungsten W rranketihurger ference tings increased in intensity With the x-ray beam 

and A Hodler Kalurmssenschaflen 23, €09(1935)— parallel to the fiber axis, the dry fiber gave 2 interference 

Absorption of Hi by W surfaces shows in 2 temp ranges nngs at low tension, the no increasing to 5 at high ten- 

(—80 to —10*, CO* to 180*) the characteristics of activated sions No further interferences were found at other angles 

adsorption (Taylor, C A 25, 1422) Thorough cleaning of inclination of the x-ray beam la the unstmehed fiber 
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the primary-valence complexes can be oriented tn any 
direction with a slight preference for the fiber axis; when 
extended 75% or more all these complexes lie in planes par- 
allel to the fiber axis. Shrinkage in absence of applied 
pressure tends to orient the primary-valence complexes 
in the direction of the fiber axis, but shrinkage under ten- 
' sicm does not change the regularities along the fiber axis 
The intramicellar water amounts to perhaps one-fourth 
of the total water in the tissue. Data from the analysis 
of the x-ray photographs and photometric curves are 
tabulated. Oscar T Quimby 

The solubility of hydrogen fn molten aluminum L L 
Bircutnshaw Trans. Faraday Soc 31, 1430 — 13 ( 193o) — 
Solubilities were detd by a method similar to that of 
RCntgcn and Braun ( C A 26, 5178) in an app which 
provides for 3a atm of H, outside the SiOi furnace tube 
o prevent loss of Hi by diffusion through the latter The 


are for NaCI, 1.7; KCI, 1 6; and IICI, -0 12 over the 
range w - 1 to 5 In mixts of KC1 and NaCI, where 
7,1 — “ iittii + k : mj (II), ii (NaCI) — l.G and £, 
(KCI) - 1 5 over the range m - I to 3 For mixts. of 
NaCI and IICI (« “ 1 to 5), the observed relation is 
7„ _ y, = i.m, + i 2 m, + ijmiWj* where k, and ms 
refer to IICI and k,- -0 5 Fquations (I) and (II) are 
special forms of the general equation derived from the 
Gibbs equation The neg surface adsorptions of KCI and 
NaCI in sep solos are additive in the mixed sofns At 
high concns the thickness of the unmtol surface layer, 
ealed from surface concns , fends to diminish In the 
NaCi-HCl mixts the HC1 is more effective than NaCI in 
reducing the thickness of the surface la>er II (a) Ethyl 
afeohol-water-salt mixtures (b) Acetic ecid-water-ealt 
mixtures Ibid 1420 5 — Solns of LiCI, NH»C1, KBr, 
KI, KCNS, KNO,. KCI and NaCI from l to 5 molal were 


results, in cc If, at normal temp and pressure per UK) 3 investigated in 2 03% CtOH soln The data agree with the 


g. A1 are 053, 0 80, 1 87 and 3 Sb at 700% 800°, 900’ and 
1000°, resp These values agree well with those of R 
and H Equil ls reached almost instantaneously at 1000° 
and after 15 to 20 min at 800’ The "satd ” heat of 
soln. ealed on the assumption that Hi dissolves as atoms, 
is 43,400 cal /g mol L W Cider 

The solubility of lime in water G L Larocque and 
O. Maass Can J Research 13B, 270-01 1035) , cf C A 
27, 5231 — The soly of lime was dud accurately over the 
temp range 0’ to30® by a cond method The degree of 
dissocn of lime over this temp range and over the conen 
range 0 to 1 104 g of CaO per 1 is ealed J W S 

Interrelation between the volumes of substances m 
free end solvated state I I Zaslavskd, A A Astasheva 
and I A Sakov Trans Inst Chem Tech Ivanovo 
(U. S S R ) 1, 47-9(l"V>) — Tile relation between the 
vols. of 1 JV solns of fluorides and 2 N solns of chlorides, s 
bromides and iodides, detd at 15-20’, and the vols of the 
same compile in the solid state is graphed and tabulated 
Chas Blanc 

Measurements of the surface tension of solutions of 
potassium and lithium salts of the higher fatty acids by the 
nng method with exclusion of carbon dioxide and with 
special consideration of other disturbing effects I 
A. Lottermoser and C Gicse KollotJ-Z. 73, 155-70 
(1035).— By use of an improved form of the app of Letter- 6 
moser and Baumgurtel ( C A 29, 3S99’), the surface 
tension, S, of K [aerate, K rnynstate and Na ifodecyl 
sulfate solns was studied at low concns (0 001-0 1%) 
as a function of time and temp Exclusion of COi is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for reproducibility 
in the soap solns Three adsorption effects were dis- 
covered, all leading to high values of 5 (1) Adsorption 

nt the air-soln interface was sometimes so great that 
crystn took place; even when surface cry it n did not 7 
take place, erroneously high results might be obtained if 
the soln was transferred to the measuring dish from a 
large flask without stirring (e. g , pipetting) because of 
the conen decrease in the bulk of the soln (2) A more 
important source of error was found in the wetted glass 
surface just above the liquid surface This error could be 
avoided either by filling the measuring dish to the brim 
or by usinga non -wetted dish (e g .paraffin coated) 


equation (dy/dm^mt — ii( F i/i r i) — R 7Tj(0 log/, /dm,) w,, 
where m — bulk conen , r — surface conen , f, — activity 
locff of ElOH, and the subscripts i and , refer to salt and 
I tOH, resp , *r, is the surface conen of salt in pure 11,0 
at the same value of m, For all salts at low conen 
(dy/d«i)m, is neg , approaching O at conen w, > 3 
except for NaCI LiCI and NH.C1 show definite minima 
in 7 at high concns On the assumption that 1, i> inde- 
pendent of m, and by using values of /, ealed from pub- 
lished data, r,/«r, can be ealed , from which it is shown 
that the amt of 11,0 adsorbed is in some cases greater, 
in others less than for an aq soln at tht same conen 
Oy/dm,)m, is pos for solns of KCI, NaCI, KBr and 
KNO, inO IV) mol % AcOH and const for the first three 
Tor the AcOH solns , I ,/*r, i> less than unity and less 
variable with conen of salt than in the CtOH solns 

L W Elder 

The viscosity of sucrose and dextnn solutions containing 
salts J H C Merckel Kollo, d-Z 73, 171-4(1935), 
«f C A 30, 12* — Relative viscosities at 23’ are given 
for (I) 2% sucrose solns 0 2’, and 0 5 N with respect to 
Na salts of univalent.amons and (2) 2 5% dextrin solns 
0 23 ,V with respect to the same salts The viscosity of 
these solns can be expressed quantitatively as a parabolic 
function of the lyotropic nos Oscar T Quimby 

Diffusion potentials II V Cupr Pub facvlte set 
umv Alasaryk No 197, l-13(m 1 nglisli 13-14)(1934), 
cf. C. A 28, 429 1‘ — Math conditions under which 
Planck’s equation for diffusion potentials satisfies the 
relation II, +11,-11-0 or II, + II, - II < 0 5 milli- 
volt are sought. V D Karpenko 

Mass action N A Brunt Chem Weekblad 32, 
44G-8(1935) — Polemical (cf Kolthofl, C A. 29, 5722‘). 
Reply I M. Kolthoff Ibid 44S-0 

B J C. van der Hocven 

The action of alkaline solutions on ultramarine blue. 
Kurt Lcschewski and Ernst Podschus Z. anarg. all gem 
Chem. 225, 43-G(1935), cf C A. 29, CS58' —Ultra- 
marine is decompd by strong, boiling alkali solns into 
colorless alkali aluminosilicates KOH acts very slowly 
LiOH and KOH give compds contg. no S, but NaOH 
forms a Na aluminosilicate contg S as thionate K and 


SL2.Srffi.7- ii i lt S * p ? ra , mn coa * ed ) O) h Li will replace Na m the compd. The blue color disap- 
cleaning the It ring by heating pears when the ultramarine lattice is altered or destroyed 

iLTSEkiSrS ^ a lend n R Rmln Z 


that adsorption on the Pt ring may cause appreciable 
error in S The first 2 adsorption effects were observed 
with the soaps as well as the alkyl sulfate, the tlurd only 
with the alkyl sulfate It was further demonstrated that 
tlie static value of 5 is attained \ C r> slowly at such low 
concns of Na dodccy 1 sulfate. Oscar T. Quimby 


Dissociation of ferrous carbonate J Krustmsons Z. 
anorg all gem. Chem 22S. 03-0(1935) —FeCO, was prepd. 
by heating aq FeCI, with CaCO, at 139-80’ for 20 lirs 
m an evacuated sealed tube, and dried at 120® for 47 
min. It contained 92 07% FcCO, and 2 22% CaCO,. 
The . r — ‘ ■; Ku»muy Dissocn pressures were measured at 253 5-285 5®. in a 

ss - si ?. & l%£sl 


Belton Trans Faraday Soc. ’ 31, 14 13-19 (193 5)".1I 
Measurements were made at 25® by the method of max 
buob e pressure ,n an app similar to that used by Brown 
tc. A. 20 , 342o). For binary solns the simple relation 
U) y - 7« - km holds, in which 7 and y„ are the surface 
tensions (dynes/cm ) of soln. and of water, resp , and m 
is conen. m mols per 1000 g. 11,0. Values of k at 25® 


— -f oj dtssocn , ealed from the 

Ncmst approximation formula, is 20,900 cal Dissocn. 
takes place tn steps, with the formation of intermediate 
compds. Complete decotnpn. takes place at 430-450® 
leaving a residue of black FcO E. R. Rushton * 

Equilibrium of the system: calcium cyanamide-sodium 
chloride. M. S. Maksimenko and Ya. I. Izrailevich 
Khtmslrol 7, 411-13(1935); cf. Franck and Burg, C. A. 
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29, 1348* — The isothermic equilibria of the reactions. 
CaC.V, + C =t Ca(C X),. Ca{C-\’)* + 2XaCl CaCJ, + 
2N'aCN', were studied with com. "black cyanide" in 
the interval 430-1520“ for various penodi of time The 
product was heated in a crucible in an elec furnace The 
graphs and tables disclose that the cyanide is completely 
deco-opd at 4 VM550“ This shows that the cooling within 
this temp must be reduced to a min of tune. The re- 
action of decompn is Ca(C-N’), -» CaCN’, + C, followed 
on further heating by a partial irreversible reaction 
CaCN'i + C — «■ CaCj + Nj The diagram of decompn. 
shows that the formation of cyanide begins at 900-50“, 
whereby the concii of N’aCN equiv. rises from 0% at 
350“ to 13-3 5% at 950*. At 1400-1520° the reaction 
is energetically and completely shifted toward the cyanide 
formation At 1400“ the mar is reached in 5 mm. and 
at 1520° in 2 min Thereafter the irreversible decompn 
of cyanides into the elements begins, the process is ac- 
celerated by increasing; temp Cbas Blanc 

Pressure oxidation of ferrous sulfate in neutral and in 
acid solutions G Agde and P. Schunmel Z. anorg 
allgem Chem 225, 29-32(1935). — An autoclave with a 
capacity of 400 cc was used Air or O, was introduced at 
the bottom ol the tube through a lead pipe, and the exit 
was provided with a reflux condenser The rate of oxida- 
tion decreased with increasing conen of FeSO«, increased 
with increasing Oj pressure Curves are given showing the 
percentage oxidation in relation to the vol of Oi passed 
through at different conens and temps In neutral 
solus , a basic salt, eontg only ferric iron, » pptd When 
enough 11,60, was added to form FeifSO,),, the reaction 
went more nearly to completion When air at 105 atm 
was substituted for Oi at 20 atm , more rapid oxidation 
toot place, because a greater surface was offered to the 
FeSOi»©ln E R Rusbion 

Hydrolysis of the aluminum benzenesulfonates V 
Copr and B Sliva Pub Jaeupe set un ir Mataryh 
No 200, 1-11 (in Inglish 12-13)11935).— An investi- 
gation into hydrolysis ol 0 01-0 5 .V solos of aluminum 
benzenes ulfonate and A1 p-bydroxybenzenesulfonate is 
described V’ D Karpenko 

Hydrolysis of phenylalanine Emil Baux and G. 
Schindler Btochem Z 281,238-43(1935). cf. C A. 29, 
190* — Hydrolysis of phenylalanine at HO’ follows the 
mass-action law. the velocity of the reaction being of the 
first order S. Morgulis 

The absolute rate of homog*neoU3 atomic reactions 
Henry Eynng, Harold CershmowilZ and Cheng E. Sun 
/ Chem FAyjicj 3, 760-90(1935) — Math -theoretical 
The abs rate of the recombination of 3 II atoms is ealed 
The manner in which rotation dets. the dimensions of the 
activated complex in cases having little or no activation 
energy is discussed The ealens agree well with the exptl 
rates of Steiner (C A. 29, 42G0‘) and of Amdur (C. A. 
19, 4225.’) An immediate catvsequence of the theory is 
that energy transfer occurs most effectively among par- 
ticles that can react with each other, free atoms being more 
effective than mols A qua) application of potential sur- 
faces to the problem of energy transfer as met in vtloevty- 
of -sound expts and in erpts on mainte n an c e of high- 
pressure rates of ummol reactions is made. G M. P 

Effttf of gases adsorbed by the walls of the container 
on the chain reaction of oxy hydrogen mixture* Marcel 
Prettre. Compt rend 201, 962-4(1935); cf. C, A. 29. 
3900' —The change in rate of contraction with time, R. 
of a nut. of 2H« + O, introduced at HO mm. and HO’ 
into vessels whose walls were m various states as regards 
advjcbed 11,0 or H» were detd H increases rapidly with 
the amt of HjO adsorbed, but decreases with that of Hi, 
showing, however, in this case little or no induction In 
all cases tb« reaction u a characteristically chain one 
C. A. Sitbevrad 

The (peed of thermal decomposition of ehloropicna. 
Han JbSdulcscu and G Zam&rescu Bui toe, thtnt. 
Romani* 17, 67-92(1935) —The fait of decompn of 
ehloropicna (I) to phosgene and mtrosyl chloride (II) was 
followed by heating in sealed bulbs and deig the amt of 
U produetd by breaking under 0 J.VKMnO,»MVSfl’ and 


1 titrating the excess KMnO,, not reduced by the nascent 
HN’O, from the hydrolysis of II, with KI and KaAO, 
The reaction is ummol with consts. K,„.,° 0 11 X l6“*, 
Xi«j° 0-22 X 10-*; Kuu* 0 97 X 10'*, A« a “3.27X 10**. 
The reaction to form the 2 poisonous gases would be almost 
instantaneous at the temp, of explosion of munitions I 
is decompd photochenncally by violet or ultraviolet 
light but the reaction though rapid at first soon stops 
because the product II absorbs the violet light and a email 
* conco of it protects the rest of I This explains the relative 
stability of I in daylight. Janet E. Austin 

The kinetics of heterogeneous organic reactions- 
The reaction between benzyl chloride and solid silver 
nitrate M V. Nabar and T S Wheeler Ptoc. Indian 
Atad Set ZA, 265-78(1935) — The kinetics of the reac- 
tion between benzyl chloride and solid AgNOi were studied 
in tbe absence of solvents and diluents The reaction is 
3 independent of the amt. of benzyl chloride, but is propor- 
tional to the surface of AgNOi present. The reaction was 
studied with particles of 3 different sizes. All the exptl 
result* can be reproduced by the kinetic equation derived 
on the assumption that the rate of reaction depends only 
on the surface of AgNO, present. The velocity of re- 
action n independent of the speed of shaking. Water 
Inhibits the reaction; the effect of 0 18% by weight of 
benzyl chlonde taken u marked and this effect increases 
with the amt of water added Harold Gershmowitz 
The transition point of hexacMoroethane. E II 
Wieberga Z anorg allgem Chem. 225, 28-42(1935) — 
C-.CU was suhhmed and the middle fraction used Thu 
had a triple point of 180.8°, in agreement with that detd 
by van der Tee ( C A 29,0118') from vapor-pressure meas- 
urements For the rhombic tncbnic transition, 46.3- 
48 7* was found on the healing curve and 34 1-33 C° 
5 on the cooling curve Tor the tnehme — * cubic transition, 
these temps were 71 1-712° and 70 6°, resp. Dilato- 
metric measurements narrowed these hysteresis ranges to 
40-44 6° and to 7083-71 15°, resp. The velocity of 
transition was then measured as a function of temp by 
observing the rate of change in the level of the dilatometer 
liquid when approx equal quantities of the 2 modifications 
were in contact, and the data were plotted to find the points 
of zero velocity Since, In true hysteresis, all points m 
0 fide of the hysteresis range can be detd , true hysteresis 
cannot be present in this case, within the limits of exptl 
error Cf. C d. 28, 27' E. R. Rushton 

numerical relation in binary metallic systems I) 
Stockdale Proc Roy. Soe. (London) A1S2, 81-104 
(1935). — During the last 7 years the 6 systems, Cd-Zn, 
Cu-Ag, Pb-Sn, Cu-Al, Sb-Ag and Cd-Sn were studied 
exhaustively. This work was originally undertaken to 
7 obtain data to test the validity of the assumptions that 
(1) ia all eutectic mixta the atoms are present in a simple 
ratio and (.2) at cut. points on the equil diagram the solute 
and solvent atoms are present in a simple ratio. The 
results do not seem to support these assumptions. How- 
ever, it is the purpose of this contribution to show that 
when combined with the recent work of Hume-Rothery 
and coworkers (C. A. 28, 5'123‘) some simplifying re- 
g lation may be stated as a step toward the solution of 2 
larger problem With 20 alloy systems of Cu and Ag 
the at relations at the cnt. points B (limit of solid soly. 
at the eutectic temp ) are discussed. In add n. with 9 
alloy systems of Cn and Ag similar relations at the cnt 
points C (limit of solid »oly. at the temp of transformation 
of 0) are considered Ic is concluded that (a) bivalent 
solutes are generally most sol , txi- and quadn-valeflt 
atoms being less so, (6) where the C point tr that of max 
9 soly , for tnvaJcnt solutes the a tom -elect/ on ratio i» 
always almost exactly 5 • 7, and (e) there »s a simple re- 
lation between the dissolving powers of a solvent for one 
solute at tbe 8 and C points. The sofy. at C can becalcd 

frm . (jr _ nm . n ,, 

Dissolving power at C 

5, 6 or 7. Dissolving power is the increase of the no of 
solvent atoms required to dissolve one solute atom 
3The co-npn ol the eutectic and of the solid solos at the 
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««ii of the eutectic horizontal were carefully- correlated 1 J. Cnem Ini. (Moscow) 12, C10-V1 ( I03o) Chie® ting 
t~*h“ <**t*m* Acr-Cu. Cd Sn. Cd-Zn. Pb~ but not exact data are presented The labors of the boding 


graphically for the systems Ag-Cu, Cd Sn, Cd-Zc, Pb- 
c n A g-Sb, Al-Cti aad Cu-Mg Evidence for the follow- 
ing rules 13 put forward- ( 1) the solute and solvent atoms 
are present in a simple integral ratio in a satd solid soln 
at the temp, of the eutectic or pentectic horizontal , 
(2) in a eutectic mut. the elements are present in a simple 
integral at. ratio; and (3) tn a eutectic mixt the ratio of 


points at a given ratio of EtO\c to EtOH shovr^ 
and then a mm as H O is added The effect is most 
pronounced at about 20% EtO^c and 80% EtOH. 

II. M. Leicester 

The system calcium oxide- sulfur dioxide- water. II. 
Calculation of ionic concentrations P E Gi'hler and 
the number of atoms irrespective of tfieir kind in the pha«es O Maass Can J Research I3B, 308-22(1935); ef. 
1 “ ~ It . 2 c A 30, 307* —The coed aad vapor pressure data of 


w simple. These 3 roles in the strictest seme are incompat 
ible, and it is felt that (3) tv surely true because the exptl 
work on which it is based ts fce«t H A Smith 

Habits and laws of decomposition of supercooled solu 
tions, with special regard to austenite G B l pton 
Penna. Slate Coll ( Mineral Ini Expt Sta ) Ball Mo 
13,24-53(1935), cf C A 28, Mi74* H A Smith 
Molecular clustering tn binary liquid nurtures VarU' 


the system CaO-E'VHjO presented m an earlier paper 
were used to calc ionic corcns existing in this system, 
tn the temp pressure rang* investigated Two methods of 
ealen were employ ed, one depending on the combination of 
vapor pressure and cond data, and the other, on cond. 
data For both, recourse was had to the data of Campbell 
ard Maass <C .1 24. 17*5) on the system SOr-HjO 


bon with composition and temperature R S Krishnan 3 These rrethods gave results tn good agreement with each 

Proc. Indian Acad Set 2A. 221 31 ( 1935 ,, cf t A 29. 1 ' * r *" - * r ’ cn - 

77S2 r — A comparative study is made of the intensity and 
depolarization of the light scattered transversely by mats 
of phenol and water in different proportions and at dif- 
ferent temps The lowest values for the depolarizations 
fit, fio and fih are obtained with the cm cornpu mut 
(in this case 31% phenol mut ) at the ent soln temp 
The pbotoeJec method was employed for the comparison 
of intensities of scattering by these mats at various 
temps, above the ertt soln temp The intensity of scat- 
tering increases cim-idcrably for the 34% phenol mist as 
the cnt. join temp is approached The tendency for the 
formation of clusters and the «tze of the dusters formed 
depend on the temp and corapn of the mut These 
phenomena are most pronounced for the cm compn 
mm. at the cnt soln teirp The bearing of these results 
on the anomalies of vtsco*iry , magnetic birefringence, etc , 
noticed in the vicinity of the crit conditions is also pointed 
out. Harold Ger-hirowuz 

Thermal analysis of the system argon boron tnfleande 
Compounds with the inert gases of the atmosphere 
Harold S. Booth and Karl S Willson J Am Chem 
Soe. ST, 2273-60(1235} —Study of the svstern A BF, 
showed that the f p. of any mixt of the 2 increases with 
increase in pressure up to a certain value and m general is 


other The existence of a complex CaSOi Ca(HSOi)i 
was deduced II ion coccns over the concn and temp, 
range tnvesiigated were ealed and extrapolations made to 
higher temps These are tabulated Apart from the theo- 
retical interest, these results are of value in connection 
with studies of the dclignihca'ton of wood by CaO-SO— 
HOsolns J W Shipley 

Intensity parameters and stable thermodynamic eqwlib- 
* num T Ehrenfest-Afanassjewa ard G L de Haas- 
Lorectz Pkyxca 2, 743-52' 1915, B J C V d H. 

The heats of solution and specific heats of rhombic sulfur 
in carbon disulfide The surface energy of solid rhombic 
sulfur A R Williams, F M G Johnson and O Maass 
Can J Research 13B, 2 < >0-8(1935) — The beats of soln 
of rhombic S in CS* were measured over the concn range 
6 to 17% S and at 20° and 25*, and the sp heats of these 
, sola, cidcd The app designed for the measurements is 
described By measuring the heat of soln of finely divided 
S and its particle size, the surface energy of solid rhombic 
S was esfd J W Shipley 

Energy of dissociation of carbon monoxide. Paul 
Goldfinger, Wladimir Lasareff and Boris Rosen Comfit. 
rend 201.9&-W( 1935 ), cf C A . 29 . 57.30' —The various 
methods of deducing D C o (the energy of dissocn of CO 
normal atoms) , and hence Lc (the heat of sublimation 


little affected by any further pressure increase, indicating 6 of C at 0® abs J are discussed, and it is shown that Deo 


1 equil , either A + xBF» — A xBF» or A rBF, 
yBFi s= A (x +y)BF, A graph of the f ps r» compn 
shows max. and mm , the latter corresponding to the ratio. 
ABF,, A 2BF, f A 3BF„ ACBF,, A SBF, and A 1CQF,, 
indicating compd. f onnatioti F rom the shape of the curv e 
the ratio A 2BT, appears to be the most stable. The f ps 
of the A-BF, mats of comp ns approximating those of 
the max. and mm. were sharp, while mats of intermediate 


cotnpn. melted o 
atm. a 2nd liquid layer appears, which vs probably best 
explained as due to retrograde immiscibihty L K. 

Critical phenomena of the system argon-boron tri- 
fluonde. Harold S Booth and Karl S. W llLon J. Am 
Chem. Soc. 57, 2280—1(1933) — The cnt phenomena of 
the system BF,-A exhibited the usual retrograde condensa- 
tion. A new phenomenon, best described as retrograde 
immiscibihty, appeared at the low -temp , high-pressure 
range. The compds formed by the gases at their tn ps. 
are practically completely dissoed. at the “cnt temp* 
region,” which is about 100° higher, and so affect the 
curve of the max temp of liquefaction only very slightly. 

„ ... Louise Kelley 

Hew composition diagrams for the systems lead 
thall ium and lead-thallium-cadmium. Correction Ernst 
Janecke Z Hetallkunde 27, .141(1935) ; cf. C. A 29, 


9 10 e v with Lc ■> 123 0 kg. -cal , are the only values 
consistent with those deduced from them for Deo* 
(0.1 e v ), Deo (5 8 e v ) and the mean energy of fcacb 
C-H link in CH, (110 kg -cal ) (cf. C. A. 29, 0133'). 

C. A. Silberrad 

Heats of transition of triglycerides M. M. Ram Rao 
and S K. Kultami Jatkar /. Indian Chem. Soc. 12, 
’4-81(1935) — The work was ba«ed on the assumption 


temp range. At pressures near 35 7 that the triglycerides existed in only 2 forms and that the 
— —i. — * * metastable solid obtained on sudden cooling was a pure 

phase The heats of soln of the 2 forms of tristenrin, 
trilaurin and tnpaltmitin were detd in different solvents 
by means of a double -calorimeter method The difference 
in each case was 15 4 cal /g and was the same as the 
difference between the latent heats H. E. Phipps 

Heat of combustion of isobutane. Frederick D. 
, Rossini. J Research Nall Bur Standards 15, 357-61 
(1935) (Research Paper No S33); cf. C. A. 29, 5730 2 — 
Calorimetric data on thereaction, tso-C,Hu(g) + I3/20j(g) 
** 4COt!g) + 5HiO(/)< at 25° and a const, pressure of I 
attn , yield All ■= —2871 00 =* 0.53 international kilo- 
joules per mo! (measured as 5 X 18 0156 g HjO). With 
the factor 1/4 1S33, the value is -6SG.31 ■* 0.13 kg. -cal. 
per mol _ The isobutane nsed was estd to be of such purity 


V»» _v ra eiotY’ worVnf Y'fiY i‘XTr T ™ ,‘ u , heat of combustion would differ from that of a 

indicates thafie two-^ Wd bet^cn^the Pb S ’ ' * W '*** ° ° l% F ’ D * R 

PbTl, solid solns should extend from 49 to 55% Pb, and 


----- U.S 2,02.3,104 Dec. 3. A method 

ol detg the d , sp. gr or mol wt. of a gaseous material 
includes the step ol varying the temp of the gaseous 
thr e e -component t ixtoe ' Vthyi^ac^Te^ethvr^coh^'' r ^ pon f lve t0 atm - Pressure while 

water. V.A. Kireev. I . Ya Klmov and! . N GngS^ci’ r- jS PP and *“««« operative details 


side. No changes are required for the Pb-Tl-Cd system. 
’Th* holing points and vapor-phase composition *cF~' 
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Present-day views on the constitution of matter. Mas 
Cosy ns Bull soc Beige tug trti 1P35, 754-64. 

E, H. 

Can quantum mechanical description of physical reality 
be considered complete’ N Bohr Phys Rev 48, 
G90-702(I935) — The '‘criterion of physical reality" 2 
formulated by Einstein, Podolsky and Rosea (C. A. 29, 
5007*) contains an essential ambiguity when it is applied 
to quantum phenomena This ambiguity is illustrated for 
several special problems, including the one considered by 
E , P and R A viewpoint termed ''complementarity'' 
is explained Irom which quantum mechanical description 
of physical phenomena would seem to fulfill, within its 
scope, all rational demands of completeness X. S K. 3 

The energy levels of inert gas configurations C L. 
Bartherger Pkys Rev 48, t82-3(193o) — Math 

L.S Kassel 

The value of the electronic charge Raymond T. Birge 
Phys Rev 48,918(1935). cf C A 29, 4601* — A recent 
redetn of the viscosity of air brings the oil-drop and grat- 
ing values of r 1(4 810 * 0 013) X lO'^e s u , (4.8036 

* 0 0003) X 10 - "* e s u , resp l into essential agree- 
ment Probable values of e/m, h/e and 1/a are discussed 4 

GUP 

Determination of A (Planck's constant). G Schait- 
btrger. Attn Phystk 24, 84-08(1933) — Disagreement 
between the results of Duane, Palmer and Yeh (C A 16, 
-806) and Feder (Ann Phyttb 1 , 497(1929)) occasioned 
a new detn of h The so-called isochromatic method was 
applied This consists in standardizing the crystal and 
ionization chamber in a Bragg spectrograph on a definite , 
wave length and measuring the reflected radiation at 3 
different potentials in the region of the short-wave limit 
The short-wave limit is obtained by interpolation App 
and method are described Values for A at different wave 
lengths are tabulated, the av was 6 553j ” 0 002 X 
10~* 7 erg /sec h was also ealed. from the relation A/ea 
“ VA/c These values arc compared with previous ones 
and errors are discussed Allen S Smith 

Symmetry considerations concerning the splitting of 6 
nbration rotation levels in polyatomic molecules E 
Bright Wilson, Jr J Chem Physics 3, 818-21(1935); 
cf C A 29, 4262* — The interaction of rotation and 
vibration ami perhaps other effects may split degenerate 
vibration-rotation energy IeveL, of sym polyat mols into 
a no ol components The permutation symmetry of 
mols contg several identical atoms provides certain 
restrictions on this splitting This paper discusses the 
max no of fine-struclcre components, their quantum wts 7 
when nuclear spins are taken into account, and the selec- 
tion rule for transitions All arguments are based solely 
oa symmetry considerations so that no est of the magni- 
tude of the splitting is given G M V. 

Electronic states of the carbon atom and calculation of 
the bond energies Wladimir Lasarcff. Physica 2, 
737-42(1935) — By combining results of Edten ( Z 
Phystk 84 , 746(1933)) and of Bacher and Goudsmit g 
(Phys Rev 46, 948(1934)) the energy difference AE 
between ‘Pi and ‘Si for C is taken to be 4.2 * 0 2 e v. 
From this is calcd for C.\' CN'(A75) ■= C(‘5) + X- 
C5) — 119*076 v This is higher than the spectro- 
scopic values of 7 1 XJ and 9 7 e v , hence CN(ATI) 
dissociates into C(‘F) S(*S) with energy 7 7 “05 

* v (ef Mulhkcn, C A 26,3182) It u assumed that in 

diamond Cain the quadrivalent ‘S form and the calcd 
heat sublimation of C(‘5) into the bivalent vapor C('P) is 9 
7.26 “Ole v , formation of quadrivalent vapor C(*-S) 
requires 11 40 “ 0,3 e v. From this is concluded that the 
energy of the bond C— C m diamond is 5 73 “ 0 15 e v. 
(132 “ 3 5 kg -cal ), in aliphatic chains 5 56 e v (128 kg - 
eal ) B J C. van der Hoeven 

Electric discharges in vacuum and in gases at low 
pressures I Langmuir. Gen Elec. Rev. 38, 514-20 
(1935) —A detailed review. C. G P. 


Discharge processes in gases prior to breakdown E 
Flegler and II R aether, fiaturunsstnschaflen 23, SO 1 
(1915).— The ionization process in an impulse discharge 
( 10 ~' sec. period) was studied by cloud chamber at 
different pressures with point or flat electrodes Channel- 
ing always precedes the spark. The no of channels in- 
creases with potential and duration of impulse, the 
channels widen for lower pressure B J C. v. d II 

The mechanism of ummolecular electron capture Telit 
Bloch and Norris E Bradbury Phys Rev 48, 689-95 
(1935).— The formation of neg ions by electron capture 
in gases in which a dissocn process does not occur is ex- 
plained by a ummol process involving excitation of mol. 
vibration levels and subsequent energy loss by collision 
or resonance The quantum -tneeb theory for such a 
process is developed Comparison wnh expl. then shows 
that the vibrational quantum no changes by only 1 unit, 
this in turn sets an upper limit of 0 17 v for the election 
affinity of the O mol The theory also gives a dependence 
of catcd capture cross section on av. electron energy which 
agrees with the exptl results L S Kassel 

The role ol space charge m the study of the Townsend 
ionization coefficients and the mechanism of Static spark 
breakdown R N. Varney, H. J. White, L B Loch and 
D Q Posm Phys Rev 48, 818-22(1933) L S K 

Photoiomxation in gases It K Varney and L. B 
Loeb Phys Re r 48, 822-4(1933) — N’o photoionization 
of N, A, Xe or air coaid lie produced by radiation passing 
a fluonte window. In the absence of any window A and 
Xe are photoionucd by their own radiation, but N and 
air are not. L S Kassel 

The energy distribution of electrons in the photoelectric 
effect Erik Rudbcrg Phys Rev 48, 811-17(1035) — 
The results of various theoretical calcns of the energy 
distribution of photoelectrons from metals are compared 
with expt The predicted proportion of low-energy 
electrons is always too high This low-energy region, 
where the Fermi factor is nearly unity, is the important 
one lor studies of the electronic structure of metals 

L S Kassel 

Photoelectroraotive forces and currents in single crystals 
of selenium R. M Holmes J Optical Soc. Am 25, 
320-9(1933) — Lamellar crystals grown Irom Se vapor, 
having a surface area of about 75 sq mm and a thickness 
of about 0 12 mm , were used Translucent Pt films sput- 
tered on portions of the flat surfaces were the electrodes 
When there was no source of e m f in the externa! circuit , 
light on one of the Pt films caused an electron current to 
flow from Se to Pt at the illuminated surface Curves are 
given showing the variation of current, e m f and re- 
sistance of this photoelec cell with illumination, also 
the variation of current and c m f with wave length of 
the light used The photo-current and photo-e m f 
decrease to zero near the red end of the visible spectrum 
An interpretation of the results is given II. S II 

Theory of tome photoelectric and photomagneto elec- 
tric phenomena In semiconductors Ya Frenkel Phystk 
Z. SoiDjelumon 8 , 183-203(1935), cf. C A 28, 5320’ — 
Equations are derived for the no of free electrons and posi- 
trons in an intrinsic semiconductor (such as Se), and 
appbed to the theory of the Dembcr effect for strong and 
for weak illuminations, and also to the photomagntto- 
elec. effect of Kikion and Noskov (C A 28,5.326*) 

Helen S Ifopfield 

Action of ultraviolet light on electric conductivity of 
quartz Rcza Radmaoeehe. Com pi rend 201, 1021-2 
(1935), cf C A 29, 6810* — A current was passed 
through a plate of quartz 20 X 20 X 2 mm enclosed in a 
dry atm when the quartz was and was not illuminated 
by light from a Hg lamp, the contacts between quartz 
and electrodes being protected from the light With p dt 
of 180, 90 and 60 v between the electrodes the current 
steadily increased on illumination, attaining mar of 
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Diffraction of electrons by metal crystals and by mica. 
T. A. Darbyshue and E. R- Cooper. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
(London) A152, 101-23(1935}; cf. C. A. 23, 2260\ 
29, 993’ — The object of the research was to exam the 
spot patterns obtained when an electron beam of 30 lev 
velocity is transmitted through a cryst. film. The first 
section of the paper is a bnef review cf the work relating 
to such patterns, the reciprocal lattice picture of electron 
diffraction is presented in a form suitable for discussing 
the results Films of the oxides of the metals Zn, Cd, Bi 
and At were prepd by removing the surface skin from the 
melt by means of a Cu wire loop whose diam was 0 5 cm 
The films were formed in an atm basing an excess of N’j 
and the temp of the metal was held just above the m p 
Debye-Scherrer oxide patterns were always obtained and 
occasionally spot patterns due to metal crystals caught 
up on the oxide film Such spot patterns from Zn, Cd 
and Bi seem to be due to an aggregate of crystallites vary- 
ing very little m orientation and presumably arising from 
the distortion of smgle crystals The spot patterns from 
AI seem to be due to aggregates Forbidden spectra are 
observed whose source is most plausibly explained by 
successive reflections by different crystallites Spot 
patterns from curved sheets of mica support the conclusion 
that such patterns m metals are due chiefly to distortion 
of the diffracting crystal H A Smith 

Inhomogeneous fields for mass spectrography S II 
Bauer Phys Rev 48 , 917(1935) G M P 

Protcn-proton forces in anomalous scattering and m 
nuclear binding R D Present Phys Rev 48 , 919-20 
(1935) — White’s data (C A 29, 3592‘) on the scattering 
of 600-750 kv protons in H are incompatible with data 
ealed. from the Feenberg-Kmpp nuclear model CMP 
The effect of primary cosmic ray energy upon burst 
production U F G Swann and D B Cowie Pkys 
Rev 48, 649-52(1935) — The usual coincidence technic 
was used to det the direction of the cosmic-rav assoed 
with a given burst The numbers of cosmic -ray counts 
obtained by the vertical and 45 a counters were in the 
ratio of 1.5:1, the associated bursts in the ratio 10*1. 
This result, as well as the relatively greater burst produc- 
tion previously found on Pike's Peak, suggests that the 
efficiency of burst production increases rapidly with the 
energy of the primary particle. L S Kassel 

The showers of rays which produce bursts of cosmtc-ray 
ionization. C. G Montgomery and D. D. Montgomery 
Phys Rev 48, 786-9(1935) — By the application of sta- 
tistical methods it is shown that there is no sharp distrac- 
tion between the sprays of small nos of cosmic rays 
usually observed by several counters out of line and re- 
ferred to as showers, and the larger groups found with 
ionization chambers and called bursts or Stflsse 

L. S Kassel 

The corpuscular theory of the pr imar y cosmic radiation 
W.F G. Swann. Phys. Rev. 48, 641-8(1935), cf C. A 
29, 4667 s — S. proposes a theory in which the primaries 
are not directly observed by any ionization, but only 
through secondaries produced with a linear d proportional 
to the primary energy. A list of 11 facts concerned with 
cosmic-ray absorption, latitude and directional effects, 
burst and shower production is wade; this list includes all 
the important facts known about cosmic rays, and it is 
shown that the proposed theory can account for all of 
l “2?- . . L. S. Kassel 

ine radioactivity of potassium G. v. Hevesy Natur- 
mssensehafltn 23, 5S3-5(1935); cf . C. A. 29. ’2439' — 
The /J-radioactmty of K is reviewed in the light of arti- 
tcal radioactivity. In the preterrestrac era radioactive 
K and Rb" were formed, both of very long life period 
(order of 10* to 10'° yrs ) . The traces remaining at present 
cause the above effect. B . J. C. van der Hoeven 

Scattering of slow neutrons Allan C. G. Mitchell 
and Edgar J. Murphy. Phys. Rev 48, 653-6(1935); 
s’ t , 2 ^’ 5343'. — With the radioactivity produced in 

Ag toil as a neutron detector, the scattering of slow neu- 
trons by Fe, Cu, Pb, Sn and Hg is detd. Curves of 


1 percentage scattering against thickness of scattertr are 
given, and the relative scattering cross-sections ealed. 

L. S. Kassel 

Scattering of slow neutrons by iron and other sub- 
stances. D. Budmtzlil and I. Kurchatov. Phystk. Z . 
SosCjCtunum 8, 170-8(1935).— The length of the free path 
of slow neutrons in C, Fe, Cu and Pb was measured by 
using their reflection and was found smaller than the free 
path of fast neutrons The values found agree with 

2 those cf Thi nnin g and others except for graphite. In 
calc g the free path, it is necessary to take into account the 
possible selective sensitivity of the indicator used and the 
absorption of neutrons in water Helen S. HopSeld 

Disintegration of lithium by lithium ions. V. Petuhov, 
K D Sinelmkov and A Val’ter Pkystk Z Sovjetumon 
8, 212-14(1935) — A Li oxide target was bombarded 
with Li ions accelerated to an energy of Iff million e. v. 

3 A homogeneous group of particles of range 8 5 cm. was 
emitted by the target However, it is thought that these 
are due to protons in the ionic beam, and not to Li ions 

Helen S Hopfield 

The radioactivity induced m oxygen by deuteron bom- 
bardment Henry W Newson Phys Rev 48, 790-6 
(1935) — Bombardment of O by 3-tn e v. deuterons 
gave a F isotope with positron radioactivity of half-life 

1 16 min The probable reactions are O'* + D J = F 11 

* 4- « l , F' 1 — O 1 ’ + e+ The same active substance has 

previously been produced by <r -particle bombardment of 
N The excitation efficiencj is detd for O, it drops 
sharply to zero at 2 m. e. v This is explained by assum- 
ing a heat of reaction of — 1 & m e v This estimate is 
confirmed by detg. the max angle between the paths of 
the deuteron beam and the radioactive recoil atom. 
This method was checked by application to deuteron bom- 

. bardment of C, the heat of reaction of —0 1 m. e. y. 
for C a + D’ »» N" + agrees well with values found 
in other ways. L S. Kassel 

Absorption of slow neutrons m iron I Kara.L Rosen- 
kevicb, K D Sinelmkov and A. Val’ter Phystk. Z. 
Sovjet unton 8, 215-18(1935) — Radon with Be powder 
was used as a source of neutrons, and the measurements 
were made with very slow neutrons scattered back from 
a paraffin block The induced radioactivity of the Ag 

6 detector was measured with a Geiger-M filler counter with 

torch registration The absorption of slow neutrons by 
Fe and Cu was found to be very small H. S H. 

Selective absorption of neutrons. I. Kara, L. Rosen- 
kevich, K. D. Sinelmkov and A. Val’ter. Phystk. Z 
Soscyelunton 8 , 219-22(1935), cf. preceding abstr. — 
Since Fe and Cu absorb slow neutrons much less than 
neutrons with medium velocities, the problem of selective 
absorption was investigated Ra with Be was used as 

7 a source, and slow neutrons with different velocities 
were obtained bv dissolving boracic acid in water. A 
table and a graph show the results. Apparently the av. 
values of the sensitivity for B, Ag and Cu be consecutively 
one above the other, B being the lowest. The optimum 
absorption value for B is probably very near to the zero 
velocity of neutrons, and the max for Ag may be near 
zero also The effective cross-section for absorption de- 

6 creases rapidly with increasing velocity of the neutrons, 
which is to be expected on theoretical grounds. 

Helen S. Hopfiefd 

After-effect of aluminum bombarded by electrons. 
Masamicht Tanaka. Phys. Rev. 48, 916(1935). — Al 
was bombarded by 250-300 kv. electrons. It gave off an 
electron radiation, with half-value periods of 7 sec., 40 
sec. and 10 mm. The 40-«ec group had a max. energy of 

2 5 kilo-e v. G. M. P. 

9 X-ray light source in single crystals G. Bomnann. 
Natu nnssenschajten 23, 591-2(1935). — A monocryst. 
ball of Cu at the proper distance (several cm ) from the 
photographic film gives a Laue x-ray diagram by reflection 
of the Cu Ka radiation excited by x-rays in the Crystal 
interior on the various crystal faces B. J. C. v. d. H. 

A two-crystal spectrometer for x-rays of wave length 
0 030 < X < 0.2I5A. T. R. Cuykendall and III T 
Jones. Rev. Set. Instruments 6, 356-61(1935). E. H. * 
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Energy bands in copper Harry M Krutter. Phys. 
Rev 48, 664-71(1935). — Math The electronic energy 

levels jo the Cu lattice are calcd by use of a corrected 
Hartree field The model used accounts theoretically 
for the high cond of copper, but cannot give quant, re- 
sults L S Kassel 

The computation of spectral intensities for hydrogen. 
Philip Rudnick Phys Hr i 48. 807-11(1935) —Math 

L. S Kassel , 

Hyperfine structure in selenium, palladium and gold. ' 
L Sibaiya. Proc Indian Acad Set 2A, 313-10(1935).— 
Hyperfine structure analysis of some Sc and Pd lines shows 
that none of the levels examd reveals any even isotope 
displacement The nuclei of Se 77 and Pd 105 have very 
small magnetic moments and their spin moment is probably 
( l /t)h/2r The doublet structure (A* = 0.224 cm -1 ) 
observed by Ritxchl in the resonance lines of Au has 
been confirmed by the redoubling of each component due : 
to self-reversal in the source, this test proves that the 
originally observed doublet structure does not arise from 
self -reversal as the earlier results of Trisch would suggest 
While in the isoelectronic spectrum of Hg II the Scf’Os*- 
*/>»/, level exhibits isotope displacement, arc lines of Au 
involving this level point definitely to the existence of a 
single isotope of mass 197; «the accepted chem at wt 
is therefore considered to be too high The nuclear spin 
moment of Au is (• /i)h/2r and the g(I) factor comes out ' 
as 0 138, agreeing with Landd's theoretical value 

Harold Gersbmowitz 

The hyperfine structure of europium H Casimir 
Physica 2, 719-23(1935) — The irregularities tn the Lu 
hyperfine spectrum explained by Schuler and Schmidt 
(C A 29, 5346‘) from nonsphencal symmetry of the 
nucleus are further worked out on this basis 

B J C van der lloeven 

Doubly excited states of hehum—a correction Ta- 
YouWuandS T Ma Phys Rev 48.917(1035). cl 
C A 28, 6629* G M P 

Ultraviolet resonance senes of sodium A Seidel 
Physik Z Sowjetunton 8, 204-5(1035) — On excitation 
of Na vapor heated to 500-50* by different metal lines 
(Ag, Cu and Zn), resonance spectra o! the mol Na t 
are observed near the second member of the principal 
senes of Na. Helen S Hopficid i 

The spectrum of trebly ionized cerium R. J. Lang 
Can, J Research 13A, 1-4(1935) —The spectrum of Ce 
has been photographed from X 3000 to 500 A by means of 
a two-meter grating of 30,000 lines per m mounted in a 
vacuum spectrograph, with the vacuum spaik and the 
spark in K as sources An analysis of the spectrum of 
Ce IV results in ibc location of the 6S-CT, 6P-6D, 6I’-7S, 
5D-GP, CP-SS and possibly the GP-7D multiplets The 
ionization potential is approx 33.3 v J W. S 

Deepest terms in ions of the isoelectronic sequence 
A I — Mn VHI. P Gerald Kruger and S G Weissberg 
Pky t , Res 46, 659-63(1935) . — A number vA sww itnns vo 
tbis sequence are detd and correlated by means of Moseley 
diagrams. L S Kassel 

The spectrum of the zinc arc in vacuum Charles 
William Hetzler, Robert W Boreman nod Kcivin Burns 
Phys Rev 48, 656-0(1035) —Sixty lines in the spectrum 
of the vacuum Zn arc were observed, including all known 
solar lines of Zn and the stronger lines of Pb, Cu, Cd, 
Ag, Sn, Na, K, Rb, Cs, Sr and Be A source Jor obtaining 
weak lines tn vacuum is described L S Kassel 

The spectrum of doubly ionized zinc Sudhendu Basu 
Indian J, Physics 9, 537-44(1935), — This spectrum was 
analyzed in the region 5313-23S7 A. Twenty-three new 
terms were obtained, mostly from the configuration 3d* 
id and over 100 lines were accounted for. A B. F. D 
Suggested new Interpretation of the xtructure of band 
spectra. S« Bhagavantara Proc Indian Acad Set 2A, 
02-100(1035) — H is assumed that in the process of 
electronic excitation the atoms become elec, doublets 
whose axes can become either parallel or perpendicular to 
the nuclear axis In the former case the doublets attract 
each other with consequent diminution of the nuclear 
sepn and tn the latter the nuclear sepn is increased By 


adding the mutual potential energy of the doublets to the 
nuclear potential energy function it is shown that the 
creation of doublets may be regarded as equiv. to an in- 
crease in the vibrational frequency of the mol if they are 
of the attractive type and a decrease if they are of the 
repellent type An independent method of ealeg the 
strength of the induced elec momenta is given on the 
assumption that the energy of electronic excitation is all 
spent in polarizing atoms J II. Hibben 

Continuous spectrum of deuterium Atlette Tour- 
naire and £tienne Vassy. Compl rend 201, 057-8 
(1935) — The spectrum of Dt has been examd for XX 4861- 
2300 A. For X greater than 4000 A it is practically identi- 
cal with that of IIj Tor shorter X there is a slight difference 
increasing as X diminishes, the continuous spectrum of Di 
being slightly more intense than that of Hi C. A S 
Rotational structure of the Schumann -Runga bands cil 
oxygen in the vacuum region Harold P. Knaus and 
Stanley S. Ballard Phys Rev 48, 706-9(1935) — Ro- 
tational analysis of these bands photographed with a 3- 
meter grating gives new upper state consts for the range 
v' — 8 to 15 The energy of dissocn of the normal O 
mol. to normal atoms. Da', is 6 05 v L. S Kassel 
The absorption of liquid oxygen. P. Tulipano. Nuovo 
Cimento 12, 418-22(1035). — The visible absorption spec- 
trum of liquid O is as follows, where the first figure » 
the wave no (In cm "*) of the max and the second is the 
absorption cocft 15,868, 0 226, 17,296. 0 274, 18,813, 
0 074, 20,827,0 084, 22,425, 0 028, 20,259. 0 054 , 27,685, 

0 214. A Carrelli Ibid. 423-5 —The data of Tulipano 

(ef. above) indicate the existence of mols assoed. as a re- 
sult of polarization J. B A. 

The energy of formation of negative ions in oxygen 
Leonard B Locb Phys. Rev 48, C84~9( 1035) .—Electrons 
and neg ions from an arc in purified O were driven by a 
steady d c. potential through parallel wire grids Si, 
to a collector plate P. Transverse, high-frequency 
a -c potentials at the grids caused capture of most of the 
electrons reaching them The currents reaching 5« 
and P were detd for various gas pressures and a -c 
frequencies. Increase in the current to S , and simultaneous 
decrease in that to P represents break-up of the neg Ions 
m the d -c. field between S, and S, The actual curves 
are very complex, but the break-up seems to occur when 
the ratio of field strength in v /cm. to gas pressure in mm. 
is approx 90. This value corresponds to an ion energy 
of not over 0 68 v. Since not over half of this is available 
for electron detachment, the probable upper limit for the 
energy of formation of the neg. ion is 0 3 1 v , which might 
correspond to a wave length of 36,000 A L S K. 

The electron affinity of iodine from space-charge ef- 
fects Geo Glockler and Melvin Calvin. J Chem 
Physics 3, 771-7(1935) — The electron affinity of I atoms 
was detd by a direct method in which only I atoms and 
electrons were involved The value obtained, 74 6 kg - 
cal , vs vs gcxyj ugreemeTi*, vrftVi vaVacs tfo tawed by other 
methods The concns of the setcral tons of different masses 
(I - and E~) were calcd from their effects on space charge. 

1 has no effect on the thermionic emission of W 

G.M P. 

i Potential-energy curves and structure of the alkaline 
earth oxides P C Mahantt, Indian J. Physics 9, 
517-36(1035) — Curves for different electronic states of 
BeO. MgO, BaO, SrO and CaO are drawn by the method 
of Morse The electronic configurations and dissocn 
products are discussed in each case A B T. Duncan 
A new afterglow spectrum In nitrogen Jeaeph Kaplan 
Phys. Re r 48, 800-l(lP3o).— See C A 29,0141*. 

L. S Kassel 

’ Predissociation in the sulfur bands Boris Rosen, 
Maurice Dfsirant and Jules Duchesne Phys. Rev 48, 
916(1 B3o) G M. P. 

Absorption spectra of sulfur vapor Louis d Or. Compt 
rend 201, 1021-8(1935).— The spectrum of S vapor in 
the visible and near ultraviolet has been examd under 
conditions tn which the concn. does, and does not vary with 
temp. Previous results are not confirmed The spectrum 
consisting of bands without fine structure between 3600 
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and 4200 A„ attributed by Graham (C. .4. 5, 4—) to 
5, and St. Is definitely not due to these mols . but to «w»e 
intermediate mol. rrobably y„ or perhaps 5» (cf. Dohhie 
and Fox, C. A . 13, 1965) . ^ C. A.Sdbecnd 

Rotation structure of band systems D and £ cl cnprous 
chlende. Jean Tttnen. Ccr.fl. read. 201, HihKvJ 
(1935). — The band spectrum ol CuCl is coaverueuth 
obu oed by poss-tig a c. at 2000 v through CuCl vuponred 
in an evacuated Pyrex tube. A detailed account o f svstetrs 
f> and £. examd bv means of a patios giving dispersion 
ol 1 A./mm. is pra, showing clearlv the isotopic effort 
m confortnt' with theory (cl. RitseM, C. .4. 21, 19311 
C. A. Sdberrad 

Ultraviolet absorption c( mixtnres of NO, NOj and H.0 
Ecgere II. Melvin and Oliver R.W'ulf J. C*ew /’irsi.s 
3, 755-9(t°35); el C ,4. 26. 1514 — In N'O coats small 
amts, cl NOi a continuous absorption occurs in the ultra- 
Motet. which c. due to XiO>. This obscures the absorptioa 
ol NO and that part oi the absorption of NO> which lies 
below 2300 A \\ ith small amts of H s O, a group ol bands 
occurs in the near ultraviolet, extendin'; from 3S50 A 
to shorter wa\c lengths They are diffuse, but pessscss 
aa ordered arrangement, and decrease in mtensi’v with 
increasing temp The first members are broader and more 
diffuse than those that fol’ow, indicating a predissccn 
process m the earner, which is pro!nbl> UNO- 

c. m r 

Normal eibrations cf heavy acetylene and ol the ethylene 
halides. Yooeao Monno and S.in-Khiro Mirudnna 
Fityn ( . Z- 36, t\W2U933) — Yalecce-fome valors. are 
given for CtDi, CillD, CilbCb and Cjl!,Rri The ap ce- 
ment with expl. (Raman spectral is goed ia the fcr-t two 
cases. The colon? , m the case of the last two mob- are 
used as a basis cf assignment cd some observed Ra— an 
Lnes. A. B F Du "can 

Hindered rotation and c solution cf molecules in Lquids 
and in crystals. S Bhagavantan. fw. /■-'us AnS 
bet. 2A. tv>-4Kl'"*351 — Wings on cither «ade of Raxleigh 
lutes are interpreted as Raman rad-atioas somewhat 
aralogcsis to rotational Raman spectra. The extended 
portions of the rotational wings in liquids are due to small 
oscillatorv motions cf the mols about them equil. pcsM’tons 
In liquids there ia onlv aa imperfect quantization on 
account cf a quasecrystalLne arrangement. J. H. It. 

Vibrations cf benzene and Raman spectra cf beazeae-d 
and beasene-d,. O. Kedlioh and W' Stnoks. J. Clem 
flrjw 3, 834(19,531. G M. P. 

The photographic infrared spectrum cf methylacetyleae 
and the iLstanee between centers ia the C-C boud G 
Henberg, F. Fatat and If. Yerlegtr. Pimi! Z 36. 
fu3(l t V5o>. — An absorption hand at 1.03 <» was analrred. 
s-ngle F, Q and £ branches were found. Tbe mol i> a 
symmetrical top wv.fc the CC CH g-oup linear The sept 
of centers in the C-C bond is l.Tdo * (1 003 A. 

A. B.F Duncan 

Doppler effect ia light scattering in liquids n Polari- 
rahoa cf the trxnsrersefr scattered radjtioas R 4'. 
Raeha vendra Rao. Free. /■Jus AezJ. Sa, 2 A, 93rt-41 
(19351. — A studv has been made cf the state of polariza- 
tion of the 3 components observed in the speetru-i of the 
scattered light when examd. with a Fabrv-lYrot etalon. 
Three typical liquids, CCL. FhCH, and CS-. have been 
examd. The resul‘s indicate that the 9 Doppler com- 
ponents are completely polarized. as K to be expected, 
and that the central compen»nt is practically completeh 
polarized. The «ig-i5eanee of the latter result, which 
appears smprtsmg at first sight, is thsecssed in scene de- 
Harold Gersirnowitz 

The Ra m a n spectra cf the isotopic molecules H*. HD 
and D, Gordon K. Teal and Geo. R. MicVeod. £ 
Ctee». Firsics 3. TficM (l«35) — Ra~an yp^tra are 
reported foe lb. HD and R. at 3 a*ra. and 32*. The pew- 
turns cf the pure tota*ton Lues for lb agree with Ra^tli's 
measmemen’s ( C. .4 . 24 , 75-3) ; the hues n the 0 vibration 
band do cot. Calcd. and observed results are in gevd 
7*?’“ _C't? tr3J T r to theoretical pzedvtioe*. the 0,0 
tee cf the 0 viVat local bard cf HD was obsened. A 

c any rathe external pressye from to 743 mm, earned 
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Raman spe ctrum of carbon disulfide A. Veerabhadra 1 FeCl, fives no violet color. The substance is not a d»- 
Rao Proc Indian Acad Set 2 A, 46-53(1935) — Th» compn. product of lactoflavin. It has not been identified as 
intensity and polarization of Raman lines of CS, were jet B J C van der Iloeven 

detd The Q branch of AV656 cannot be sepd from th- The fluorescence of pyrimidine, purine and pynmid- 
PP and RR branches The depolarization is 0 15 and is azine derivatives H v. Euler, K M. Brandt and C 

increased to 0-2 by progressing from X 4358 to X 4646 Xeum tiller. Biachem Z. 281, 206-14(1935). S 31 

J. H Hibben El tra violet absorption and color-center formation m 

The Raman spectra of dioxane and tetralm C. S alkali halide crystals Ernst Rexer Phjnk. Z 35, 

Ventateswaraa Proc. Indian Acad Sc i. 2A, 279-96 - 662(1935). — The absorption coeffs in the main absep- 
fl935) — The Raman spectra of dioxane and tetralm 2 tion band of KBr increase with pressures of 863 g /sq 
have be*m obtained with the filter technic The spectrum mm At the same time the intensities of the sstelL'e 
of dioxane consists of 21 lines, of which 14 are reported bands at longer wave lengths are increased This latter 
for the first time, and resembles closely that of cyclohexane, absorption is connected with the color centers formed, 
Tetrahn ha. ako given 11 new lines. The results are dis- which are probably atoms. ' A. B F. Duncan 

cussed with reference to the structure of the mols The inversion of cane-sugar solutions m tropical san- 

Harold Gershmowitz light N. A Yajrnh, D X. Goyle and 31 L Wadhera 
The Raman spectra of as- and trans-decalum S K. Z.anarg ail gem Chem 225,24-8(1335). — The sugar solns 
Kulkanu Jatkar Indian J Phjncs 9, 515-51(1935). — 3 were placed m a Jena-glass flask in a glass beater eontg 
The Raman spectra of cu- and trani-decalm nuxts show water inside another beaker filled with water at the same 
that the cyclohexane ring i> not m one plane. The trails temp. Const temp was maintain'd by passing cold 
form is considered more sym because of its smaller turn- water through the outer beaker. The entire app was 
ber of frequencies The shift 753 cm . -1 is broad m a rant placed in direct sunlight, and it was shown that the light 

ol the two forms, showing that the characteristic frequency alone would cause the reaction to take place but the veloc- 

of the fused rings is slightly different in the two forms ity const, is small In the control erpt the flask was 

ABF Duncan blackened The effects of HC1 and HtSO, on the velocity 

Fluorescence in cyclohexane R Padmanabhan. const, in the dark and in the sunlight were measured and 
Proc Indian Acad Set 2A, 209-12(1935) — An app for * the light was found to increase the rate sLghtly Aq 
continuous distil has been described which works satis- solus, of inorg salts and dyestuffs were used as light filters 
fact only and is free from the defects of the arrangement in the inner beaker and ranges found for the max inversion 
described by Pal and Sen Gupta (C A 25, 1159). With of the so In. These varied with the catalyst used 
the help of this app pure cycloh exane is shown to have no E R. Rusbtoa 

fluorescence, that reported by Haberl (C. A. 29, 171 1 1 ) The presence of m'tastable active oxygen raaleenl** in 
has been proved to be due to products of photochern. sensitized photoSndahonj Joseph Weiss. HaSumssen- 

decorpn The wave lengths in the region X — 2466- tckaflen 23, 610(1335) — Results of Gaff'on (C A 29, 

2663 4 have been found to be active in the above reaction . 7813’) and Franck (Z. phjnk. Chem B27, 409(1335), 
Harold Gershmowitz cf. C. A 29, £621') were confirmed by expts on quench- 

A bine fluorescing substance from yellow carrots ing of the fluorescence of dye solns (eosm, uramn) by 

F II Cohen Chem IVeeiblad 32, 441 2(1935). — 4q sulfite or areemte. The dye absorbs hr, the excited dye 
ext. from carrots, with 3% HQ, twice adsorbed on frank- mol can either gne off light or transfer the quantum to 
ozn'e, extd the second time with HiO-EtOH-pyndine the sulfite substrate or liberate photochern H atoms and 
(4 1.1), has a strong blue fluorescence The substance lorn HO,; this formation explains certain phases of the 
is CHCb-sol but does cot fluoresce in this solvent, expts of Kautsky (C. A 27, 1029). The HO, radical 
it can be extd therefrom by soda <ola. After 48 hrs in thereby fulfills th« role of “active” O B J. C v d H 
dayLght the fluorescence decreases to one-half the intensity; 6 rfew mvestgatoas on the photoresistance of «a*dals 

it increases by ad dn of dd alkah, XH, or Xa,COi and Qmnno Majoraaa Nuoro cimenla 12, 469-17(1935), 
does cot change with AcOH In 0.5 .V HQ the shade is cf C A 27, 2626 —Further expts confirm the existence 
dark bl-e and the intensity decreased. The fluorescence of the effect and show that it is not merely a thermal 
disappears irreversibly in 24 hrs in the presence of 0 1 .V action. J. B. Austin 

XaOH, reversibly by Xa byposulfite treatment, n not 

affected bv heating tn neutral sola to 60*. KHgl,, Speed of thermal decompn of chloropkna (RJtdulescn, 

lead acetate or banc lead acetate does not give a ppt. and Zamfirescu) 2 
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The influence of molten aluminum on firebrick lim ; 
in an electric furnace -\ X Lui-enko Lethe Metal 4, 
No 5, 8-13(133o) — In remeltmg A1 m an elec resistance 
furnace with a firttnek lining, the 41 pen'trated tn’o the - 
porous brick, reduc'd the S O* and Fe,0> and made the 
bnck a conductor of el'-etncity The slagging of the 
wall, progressed upward from the level of the metal to 
the top of the furnace where it short -ctrctu ted the Ni-Cr 
rests’ or units H W. Ralhroann 

Electrically heat'd industrial furnaces R Boye 
Ent Prof tn 16, 265-72(1935) —A review E II 
Operation of fus'd -electrolyte cells with an increased 
charge cf shnnma A. I Zheleznov and B X Maksi- ® 
rcenko Zeglie Heial 4, No 5, 4-S'193o). — The amt of 
alumina charged at oee tune mto 2 Hall cells at the Dnieper 
aluminum plant was increased to 126-146 kg fabout 56- 
75%) for a 4-mo period As a result the output increased 
1% and the coasompttoa of cryolite decracd 10%, that 
of anodes 15% H W. Ra’hmaan 

Production of ttan-nm-ahnnemm alloys m fused- 
electrolyte cells \ I Zheleznov and B. X Maksimenko 


Lethe ildat 4, Xo 4. 24-32(1935) — Uloys eontg cp 
to 1-53% Ti were made by dissolving and ekctrolyzmg a 
miit. of Al-O, and TiO, A total of 5863 kg of alloy wa* 
ob taine d with an av. daily output of 141-3 kg. per cel! 
and a current effic iency of . 3.5% Ti segregat'd somewhat 
because cf the larg» di Terence in sp gr. of Ti and AJ. thi. 
can be prevented by frequent stirring H. 14 R 

Oxidation of foam carbon with air (aluminum) . _B. I 
Ivanov and B X Maksimenko Lethe ifeial 4, So 5, 
14-18' 1935) — The foam formed in the electro’ yns 9* 
the fused A1 salt ba’h was crushed and heated in 3 CU— c 
furnace to 706-OX) 3 to oxid.re the C and recover tb' 
trolye At 783’ the C content was reduced from Vo 
to 0.84% o 1 hr and to 0.24% in 2 hrs The loss of cryo- 
lite was mrgnificant H. W. Rathmann 

The best concentration of sodimn chlond* for the afleah- 
chlorme cell D V. Adamovich. Khimfrol 7, 481--' 
(1935). — A discussion with math treatment of tb'_ a “ 
vantages and disadvantages of the electrolysis of XaCl 
solns of higher than the usual concn. of 363 g f\ 
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The electrolytic preparation of magnesium prrsulfate. 1 produce a bright adherent Cu plate at 0 4 amp./sq. dm. 
Un-Yu Li and Kin-Tchouan Pei. Centrsb. Inst, Clan., capable of taking a *ub sequent good, P la JS 


Sail. Acad Peif-mr 2, l-20(l<i3'>j —An aq roln. of about 
60% MgS:0« was prepd. by elect rolyting a MgSO, 
soln with'Pt electrodes. Attempts to isolate the per 
compd. in solid condition were not successful. The best 
anodic current denut) was TO amp /sq dm., at a current 

efficiency of about 50%. It is essential to sep the anol>te . ... _ 

from the eathohte by an unglared porcelain diaphragm ? (l*k>5) — A time lag 
Production of Caro’s acid is negligible C. L Tseng — •— — 

Electrodeposition of tin alloys from alkahne stannate 
baths. R- G Monk and 11 J T Fllmgham. Trans 
Faraday See. 31. UGO-${1035). cf Hothersall, Clarke 
and Macnaughtan, C A 2S, 5344* —Satisfactory depots 
of Sn-Nt al’.ovs contg up to about 25% Ni ore obtainable 
at high current efficiencies from an alk. bath at 70-5° 
contg 00-100 g Sn as Na stannate, 2 g Ni as K mckelo- 
ejawde, and 5 g of KCN per 1 , with N’l anodes. De- 3 


from the com. acid CuSO, bath. The soln contains 15 
g./l CuSO. 511,0, 10 g./l. Na oxalate and 22 cc./l. 
triethanolamine. C. G. F. 

Vacuum discharge with cold cathode as the cause of 
delayed ignition of certain high-tension rectifier tubes 
F M Penning and J G W. Mulder. Phystca 2, 724 -SO 
"* — A time lag in the starting of anode current in 

certain high-voltage Hg-arc rectifiers is explained from a 
negative charge of tlie glass wall around the anode This 
charge is attributed to a vacuum discharge during the 
negative phase with anode as cathode These discharges 
wire studied in a spccul tube, they have characteristics 
of aulo-clectromc emission B J C. v. d II 

Electrotypers' waxes Charles P Mason Chem. 
Industries 37, 443-1(1035) E. 11. 


posits contg lS-25% Ni, obtained at about 0 15-0 5 
amp./sq dm , remain bright up to about 0 0005 in , 
then become mat Their hardness is al>out 7 times that 
of elcctrodeposited Sn. Deposits of higher Nt content, 
obtainable only at lower current efficiencies, are much 
harder, but more brittle and less wear-resistant Alio)* 
contg Sn and Sb in almost any proportion can be electro- 
depoMted at practically 100% current efficiency from an 
alk stannate-lhioantunonate bath at 70-75* by currents 
from 0.1 to 10 amp /sq. dm Only those contg less than 
50% Sb form satisfactory deposits as thick as 0.00U5 
in , and even these are bnule L W Elder 

Bright line C M HolT .Vrfjf Cleaning and Finish- 
tnz 7, 483-6, 4 t K)(1035) — In view of the present shortage 
of Cd and the resulting increase in its price Zn is pointed 
to as a logical substitute The pbys , cbem and rusj- 
protective properties of Zn and Cd are compared and the 5 
factors pertaining to the electrodeposition of these 2 
metal* are discussed D Thuescn 

Electrolytic lead plating of chemical apparatus P P 
Beljaev and Ya.N. Birman A'fcimrJri»I7,42C-S(l < K>5) — 
Various Fe objects can be directly electroplated with Pb 
b) the use of HiSiF« electrolyte on addn. of ice, Be(OH)» 
and some CaCO. to neutralue any HtSO, In prepg the 
bath HjSir, is neutralized with Pb carbonate or oxide, 
and the filtrate, dild. to a definite concn and treated with 6 
carpenter’s glue, is used in the electrolysis at room temp 
Good results are obtained with the following $7-2*31 g /I 
of 0 5-1 5 A’ PbSiFi, 1S'T2 g./l. of 0.25-1 .V H,Sir.. 

5 g /I of 0 5% B(Oll), and 1-2 g /I of 0 1-0.2% glue 
C«H,(SO,H) s , HOC«H,SO,H and MeC*H,{OH)SO,H can 
be substituted for H-SiF«. Many tech and 


Llectrochem methods in varnish and pigment industry 
(Panfilov ) 26 H.SO. (Bnt. pat. 433.G70) 18. Coated 
ferrous wire, etc ( V S pat 2,U23,3(>4) 9. Tlec furnace 
for taking porcelain (Tr pat 7S7.009) 19. 


Electric battery. Gusiaw Wilhmek. U. S. 2,023,717, 
Dec 10 An anode of PbO» and a cathode of an alloy 
contg Sn ‘.Hi, Pb 2 and Sb 2% is used with an electrolyte 
of 24°B6. H-SO, to each I of which is added Cr sulfate 
J g , Na.Cr,Or 1 B- and SnSO, 30 g 

Primary electnc battery. Martin L Manus and 
Ldmund II. Becker U. S 2,023, S15, Dec. 10 ZrOj 
0 1-0 S% is used in the elcctrolj te of a primary cell of 
the type using a depolaruer and a caustic alkali soln. 
as elcctrolvte, and serves to improve cell operation Some 
TiOi also may be used. 

Electnc battery with nnc and carbon electrodes. 
Charles K Bambcr (to Bambairtite Battery' Co , L’d.) 
L S 2,022,9'VS, Dec. 3. Vanous structural details. 

Dry cell Bruto Laurenti. Ger. 617, 7S5, Aug. 26, 
19J5(C1.215 7.01). A dry or semi-dry cell has a cylin- 
drical Zn cathode, forming also the cell container, coated 
on its inner side with tnsol. animal gelatin. This forms nn 
insulation from the anode rod which may be made of C. 

Lead storage -battery plates. Charles F. Haunz (one- 
th-rd each to Alexander McGary and George R. Berger). 
V S 2,023,170, Dec. 3. Structural features. 

Active material for lead storage-battery plates. Alex- 
ander Stewart (to National Lead Co ). U. S. 2,022,482, 
Nov. 2t>. Pb oxide is used with a small proportion of solid 


_ ... ... org. material pptd. from waste sulfite liquor by the 

comic advantages are claimed for the electrodeposition of action of a water -sof Pb compd. such as Pb acetate, etc. 
PI, nn Pn nn i-nninnmt mill ih*. hnlJinninr Filling device for storage hnttenee In It Mnchrr 


5 compared with the hot-dipping process 
Among them is that the Pb-clectroplated objects can be 
stamped, machined and formed without distortion The 
method, however, requires further development atid 
refinement. Chas Blroc 

Almost instantaneous action of some colloids on electro- 
lytic deposits of copper. Pierre A. Jacquct. Comft 
rend. 201, 053-5(1035); cf. C. A 29, 2l>V> 1 — The dis- 
tinction between the behavior in an elcctrolvtic bath cl 
peptones and protein on the one hand, and of gum nrabic, 
gum tragacanth and dextrin on the other, is confirmed br 
expts with Marie and Thon’s contraetometer (C. A 25, 


Filling device for storage batteries. Asa II. Mosher. 
U S. 2,022,380, Nov. 26. Structural and operative de- 
tail* 

Electrolytic condensers Frank \V. Godsey, Jr. (to 
Sprague Specialties Co.). U. S. 2,023,522, Dec. 10. 
A viscous electrolyte is used comprising a substance such 
as gluconic, mannonic or gulorue acid which acts both as a 
weak acid and as a viscous ionizing solvent of the electro- 
l}te which also may contain an Nil, salt of the acid and 
water. 

Electroplating apparatus suitable for plating various 
articles. Burton G. Daw U S 2,023,66$, Dec. 10. 


5100) with aq. CuSO,. These show that on!) the peptone* Structural and mech details, 
and protein have immediate action on the deposition of Electrolytic capacitors, etc. Trank M. Clark and John 
Cu, the gums acting much more slowly and less powerfully, H. Koenig (to General Elec. Co). U. S. 2 022 500 

whde dextnn has scarcely anv effect at all. C. A S Nov. 26 Tor impregnating capacitor spacers, etc, a 

Mie copper ToltMieterfcoidometer) F. E. L. Par*ons mixt. of salts is used which is nonervst. m the working 

oeacct. on . Ker. 17, U I-$0(n*oo). — App. for demonstra- range of temps, of the capacitor, such as a mixt. of NH, 

lion ana sttirlrnt wort. fl f),in-...ii. n i. 1 .... - 


lion and student work. O. Remmnth 

Al k a lin e plating baths containing ethinolamines I. 
Copper plating from triethanolamine solutions. C. J 
Brockman and A. L. Brewer. Trans. EJenrevkem 
Sec. 69, 6 pp.(prtpnnt) (1035) . — The production of strike 
plates from solos, of Cu salts contg triethanolamine is 
compared with those from other solns A new spin. wa> 
developed which will not plate Cu by replacement when 
brought in contact with Te. Thi* soln will in 70 sec 


9 borate and acetate. 

Electnc current rectifier filled with a rarefied gaseous 
medium such as mercury vapor. Walter Dalienbach. 
I*. S 2,023,166, Doe. 3. Vanous structural and elec, 
detail* 

Electric rectifier unit for electrolysis control. Edgar 
A Hartv (to General Elec. Co.) . U. S. 2,023,226, Dec 
3 Structural details of on app. suitable for control 
of electrolysis w pipe lines, etc 
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Electrolytic production of alcobolr and hydrocarbons. 
Walter H. McA l lister (to Procter & Gamble Co ). U. S. 
2,022,834, Dec. 3 For making ales, or unsaid, hydro- 
carbons basing one less C atom per mol. than the salt 
used as raw material, graphitic anodes are used in electro- 
lyzings toln. contg a sol salt of an aliphatic acid having at 
least 6 C atoms per mol such as K coconut oil soap and 
also contg. about 10-30% of a water-sol. aliphatic mono- 
bydne ale such as EtOH and about 3 0-8.5% of an alkali 
metal chlorate, perchlorate, bicarbonate or sulfate. Nu- 
merous examples are given 

Electrolytic apparatus for making sheet metal All- 
gemeine Elektncults-Ges Ger. G 20 ,200, Oct 1G, 1915 
(U 48a. 3) 

Electrolytic manufacture of hollow metal tanks, etc. 
Blasius Bart U S 2,023,192, Dec. 3. Various operative 
details 

Coated aluminum articles Ilelmer Bengston (to 
Aluminum Colors Inc ) US 2,022,798, Dec 3 An 
articled A1 to be decorated and protected from undcsired 
change is made anode In a bath contg H>SOt until a sub- 
stantial porous coating u formed (the bath having an acid 
concn of 00-77%) and the coating formed Is impregnated 
with chemicals such as T tSO,, etc , this produces a light-fast 
morg pigment, which is pptd in the pores of the coating, 
e g , by use of a ferricyamde soln 

Separating copper and nsf from their alloy* Trrfftnck 
Laist (to Anaconda Copper Mining Co ) US 2,023,- 
424, Dec 10 An alloy contg Cu and Zn is melted and 
blown with air to recover a portion of the Zn content as 
ZnO; the modified alloy is subjected to electrolytic treat- 
ment in an electrolyte contg H,SO< and sulfates of Zn and 
Cu to convert the Zn into ZnSOi which dissolves in the 
electrolyte, and in the electrolyte is neutralued with 
material including ZnO, effecting pptn of Cu and forming 
a substantially Cu-free soln of ZnSO,; metallic Zn ts : 
ekctrolyucally produced from this soln , and remaining 
soln. is used for producing electrolyte for treating the alloy 

Bessemer steel Hauti Fourneaux ft A cities de 
Differdange-St lngbcrt-Rume-Lange and Jules Welter 
Fr 786,735, Sept 9, 1935 The converter is provided 
with adjustable electrodes so that an elec arc may be 
produced above (he bath of steel, the converter being 
in the turned -town position 

Treatment of cast iron or steel Vcretmgte Stahlwerke 
A -G Gcr 620,210, Oct 16, 1935 (Cl 48a. 14). A 
process is described for increasing the resistance to cor- 
rosion of cast non or steel contg mcne than 0 1% Cu 
and small proportions of constituents which tend to form 
gelatinous compounds by combination with OH ions id 
the corrosion medium, e g , Al, Si, Nl or Sn. The process 
consists in immersing the iron or steel in a corrosion 
medium, e g , sea water, together with a more eleciropos 
metal, and connecting the metals so as to produce an 
electrolytic circuit A coherent Cu coating is thus pro- 
duced on the iron or steel The dimensions of the cathode 
should be such as to yield a current of 0 5-1 5 X 10”* 
amps Exptl results are given ol the treatment of a steel 
contg. C 0,33, Si 0 02, Mn 0-19, P 0 037, S 0 051, Cu 
0.2o and Al 0 18% 

Electrolytic cleaning of metals such as iron and ateel 
and deposition of bn on the cleaned metal. Thomas E 
Dunn (to Bullard Co ) US. reissue 19,773, Dec. 3. 
A reissue of original pat No 1 ,898,765 (C. A. 27, 
2637). 

Beryllium Harry C. Claflin (to Beryllium Corp ). 
U S 2,022,404, Nov. 26 In the electrolytic production 
of Be, NH« Be ffuonde is added to a fusion of tht fiuondes 
of one or more metals more tlectropos. than Be, such as 
those of Na and other alkali metals and the material is 
electrolyzed at a temp below the m. p of Be. 

Hydrogen peroxide, Lynn H. Dawsey. U. S 2,022,- 
600, Dec. 3 II and O are introduced at high velocity into 
a silent elec discharge using high-frequency power of 500 
to 3000 cycles per sec. App. is described. 

Hydrogen peroxide Ferdinand Krauss Brit. 434,- 
488. Ang 26. 1935. See Fr, 781,500 (C A. 29. 6156‘). 

Electric furnaces Siemens-Schuckertwerke A -G 


(Carl T. Buff, inventor). Ger. 620,009, Oct. 11, 1935 
(Cl. 21k. 15 03). In furnaces having heating elements 
made of materials which are conductors only at high 
temps , e. g , metal oxides, rare earths, or silicates or other 
salts, the heating of the materials to a temp, at which 
they become conductive is facilitated by mixing the 
materials with a material having a higher cond. at atm 
temp. The latter may be a material which is vaporized 
when the required temp, has been attained, e g , Pb or 
Sn. 

Electne furnaces Siemens-Schuckertwerkc A -G 
(Johann Schnepf and Rudolf Grundmann, inventors). 
Ger. 620,185, Oct. 19, 1935 (Cl. 21*. 15.50). Means for 
supporting heating units from the furnace cover is 
described 

Coreless induction furnace for melting metals m vacuo 
or in an inert gas Tried Kmpp A -G. Ger. 620,451, 
Oct 21, 1935 (Cl. 21* 18 01) 

Electnc furnace for making sheets from quartz or like 
refractory material Soc anon des manufactures dev 
glares et prod nits chim. de St, Cohain, Chauny & Cirey. 
Ger 620,191, Oct 16, 1915 (Cl 32a 35). See Brit 
400,020 (C. A 28, 1917*). 

Electnc furnaces for annealing metal strip In a protective 
atmosphere Heraeus-Vacuumschmelze A.-G. Brit. 
433,918, Aug 22, 1935 

Electric resistance furnace sui(a6fe for annealing metif 
articles Willard Roth and Frank X Kerin (to Vesting- 
house Elec & Mfg Co) U. S 2,023,101, Dec. 3. 

Electnc resistance heater Albert II Heyroth and 
Walter E. Sehddhauer (to Globar Corp ) U. S 2,022,- 
314, Nov. 26 A nonconducting slab which may be formed 
of unglazed ceramic material and which has a rounded 
end carries a conductive layer of Si and bentonite baked 
on the sides and curved end of the slab (various structural 
details being described) 

Glowing electrode Patent-Treuhand-GeseUschaft fur 
elektnsche Gluhlampen m. b. II. Ger. 017,516, Aug 21, 
1933 (Q. 21/. 82 03) The electrodes for gas filled dis- 
charge tubes, especially electnc light tubes, contain alk. 
earth metal silicate or a mizt of such silicates as the sole 
electron-emitting substances 

Treating graphite electrode* The British Thomson- 
HoustonCo Ltd. Bnt. 434,333, Aug 29. 1935 Graphite 
electrodes for discharge devices are freed from dust by 
beating to 1000* and quenching, the quenching liquid is 
pTtferably H,0, heated to 90", but CCU, a 28% soln. of 
AcOHor25%soln of glycerol may be used After quench- 
ing, the electrode is dried at 1200* in II or »n vacuo 

Carbon electrodes for primary cells Siemcns-PIama- 
werke A -G. fur Kohlefabrikate (Oswald von Wartburg, 
inventor). Gcr. 620,455, Oct 22, 1935 (Cl 215. 7.01). 
A core of coarse porous C prepd by a high temp coking 
process is coated with a layer of fine active C which has 
not been subjected to a high temp The layer may be 
produced »n rila by coating the core with a paste of a 
material such as peat or wood, and carbonizing the coating 
at a relatively low temp Constructions of electrode are 
described 

Electrostatic filters Sicmens-Lurgi Cottrell-Elcktro- 
filter-G m. b II. fur Forschung and Patentverwcrtung 
Fr. 787,043, Sept. 1C, 1315 Means for cleaning the elec- 
trodes. 

Neon tube Allen P. Tallman U. S 2,023,558, 
Dec. 10. The rear half of a Ne tube is provided with a 
reflecting coat contg Ti oxide 

Emissive coatings on electron tube filament* Hans 
J Spanner and Ulrich Doenng (to Electrons, Inc ) 
U. S 2,023,707, Dec 10 For alloying an alk earth metal 
such as Ba with a core metal, the Utter a heated in an 
atm contg. a gaseous compd. of an alk. earth metal, 
such as a Ba alkyl compd., and the compd it d-compd. at 
such a temp, as to effect alloying of the alk. earth metal 
with the core. App is described 

Electrical glow discharge for effecting reactions *uch as 
production of biphenyl from benzene. Robert V. Klcm- 
schmidt (to Arthur D Little, Inc.) U. S 2 023,637, 
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jo a hydrocarbon, stub as C.lb for the production 1 t. g., Na, Cd, Mr, TI, K or LI, means ore P r< »vidcfl 
of biphenyl, is subjected, in a dispersed *talc, to on eltc whereby 'the : metal condensing at the noblest part if the 

gtowWharge between electrodes m a reaction chamber; tube either flows to another part where : it h It !,y . 
frK access of current is permitted from one electrode to the heating device or is evapd. by beat transmitted l rom (the 
other throuzh the mateml, while the pressure in the anode, the temp, of which rises because of the increase in 
chamber is maintained at a value corresponding to the operating voltage resulting from the decrease in vapor 
ms* elec, cowl of the dispersion. App. is described pressure. „ ... 

Electrical gaseous discharge vacuum pump Clarence Discharge lamp*. The British Thmnson-Houslnn Co. 
wfllansell (to Radio Corp. of America) U h 2,022, 40",, Ltd. and Win. J. Scott. lint. 01,608, Sept. A, 108u. A 

Nov.20. structural and elec, details. 2 f ugh -pressure lamp contains a mu . of f/g and another 

Discharge lamps N V. rinlips’ OloeihnipcnfibnrkeTt vaporizable material, e. g , Cd, the Jig only ticmg entirely 
nrit.4-13.b71. Aug. 10, 1016 Inalampcontg agns.e.g. vaporized and the unevapd portion of the other material 
Ne and a metal volatdizablc with comparative diflirulty, acting as the c-ithode , 
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Advances In photography. G lleymer 
/wg. 79, 1296-1301(1915) LII 

Photographic process in Tariable-denalty sound record* 

F. v. Or bin tilmtfchntk 1 1 , 8-10(1915) —Development 
of the negative up to a -y of 1.1 gave very little increase m 
distortion Beyond this point, further gain in modulation 
is accompanied by a sharp increase m the percentage of 
distortion for high modulation in the recording. 

O. IJ. Miller 

Present poaitlon of the theories of the latent photo- 
graphic Image Hans Arens and Frit* Luft. Vrrofftnt- 
lieh.v.us.Zenlral-Lab phot Aht AGFA 4, t-14(l , )3») — 

The 3 most important theories of the latent Image at the 
present time, namely, the Ag germ theory, the surface 
discharge theory (of G .Schwarz) and the micelle theory, 
are considered. According to the Ag germ theory, the j temp, 
developability of the grams depends on the development *" "" 
nuclei. The genesis of these nuclei by the deposition of 
"photo-Ag" on the centers produced by ripening is dis- 
cussed, and the reason why only certain of the grains on 
which photo-Ag could be formed become developable is 
investigated on the basis of probability. The fundamental 
effects which have led to the advancing of the surface- 


s R hcllock 

IVr deut. min Tu for 15 20 min in Eastman F-l formula with 
alum omitted Pleaching anil tanning may be combined. 
Pleach by immersing in CuSO, SILO 53 g., KPr 2 8 g , 
H,0 500 cc until gray disappears, drain 15 IRC. find 
transfer to the tanning soJn , KjC rjOr 2.5 g , KPr 60 g., 
11,0 500 cc I or an 11 X 1 1-in. print, dil 30 cc. to 150 
cc. and rock in this for 2 mm. Redevelop for 4-6 min. 
in the developer described above, from winch the bromide 
may be omitted. Pleach and tan again in the aame way 
as described above I ix as above, but less time isrequired. 
Washing must be thorough after initial fixing, while be- 
tween other operations, except where otherwise specified, 
5 mm is sufficient, wash finally 30 min After complete 
drying, swell in If,G at various temps depending upon the 
consistency of ink to be used, or in N)f,OII soln. at room 
the conen depending upon the ink. For 
inking are suggested rosin ink, and professional hard, 
medium and soft. The first is dt scribed in detail, to- 
gether with fine-grain inking teehme. 1. 1\ Wightman 


Marking, ornamenting nr coloring A1 and its alloys by 
photographic processes (Get. pat. 020,604) 9 


discharge and micelle theories are descnticd, and some Photographic plates. Anton Jasmatzi. Ger. 617,714 
consequences of these theories are discussed. Authors » Aiig.2t, 1015 (Cl 575.18 02) 1 lie strengths of negatives 

Spectro-sensltometer for the determination of a color- with differing Ag halide contents, e. g., of tnpack nega- 

sensitivity curve Kurt I oige. Atelier I’hot. 42, 110-3 fives, are rquah/ed by coloring the washed relief from the 

(1915) ; cf. C. A. 29, 1316’. — A new spectral sensitometer Ag negative with a dye of suitable actinic value, 
uses a step diaphragm, with iters In geometrical progres- Apparatus and method for drying coated plates for photo- 
sion, moved in front of the exposure plane by a synchronous lithographic and other purposes. Pictorial Machinery 

motor, to give a time-sealc stepped exposure The light I.td , I eslie Llnzell and John F. X. Corkett. lint. 411.- 

source is n W lamp, operated at 23(V)° and scrcrmd with 7jfj > Aug. 15 1915 

a Davis-Gibson filter, to give mnn sunlight f|,n l.ty ? Photographic paper. 1. G. Tarbcmnd A.-G. Gcr. 

. ... . J* 1 ark ," 017,712. Aug. 21, 11U5 (Cl. 576.9). Halogen -Ag-gclatin 

A new method for the determination of the resolving ' ... . . . ... 


printlng-out paper is made by adding org. compds. which 
form Ag salts the soly of which is not materially greater 
than that of AgCI. Thus, a soln of nltroindazotc is 
added to the paper. Such pi pi r is free from gray or yellow 
fog on developing Othtr suitable substances ore 
lienzotriazole, nitrobcnzotmzolc and nitrobcnzimidazole. 

Printing apparatus for transferring dlehrome or trl- 
chrome pictures to lentlculated films Amtand Uodde, 
Albert II. Herault, Victor Hiidclcy and Jean Lagravc. 
U. S. 2,022,432, Nov 20. Various optical, inccli. and 
operative details. 

Pentaearbocyanine dyes. I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G, 
Brit. 434,211, Aug. 28. 1915 See Fr, 774,028 ( C . A. 29, 
2103*). Corresponding propcnc compds, wherein i or 

" " : ” morc °* tb< ‘ 11 “toms of the trimethine chain arc replaced 

rnghsh Tm pH 1 • L * 9 by “ n a,Lyl 2roup 0f Brou r” m ' , y bc 

S’ <*• «>?;»«. A«. ». 

sr5 s®. 


power of photographic emulsions A Narath Kina" 
technfk 17, 91-5, 107-10(1915).— Resolvlng-powcr mens, 
urements on a no. of Agfa emulsions are given. Resolving 
power ts nearly inversely proportional to gram sue. 
Impressed In linear size of the smallest structure resolved, 
the resolution of most emulsions lies between 10 anil 30 >j. 

O. F.. Miller 

Light filters of cyanine dye« W. Dicterle I7r,if- 
fenlhch.vitst. Zenlral. Lab. phot. Abt. AGTA 4 , 96-7(1035), 
—Gelatin filters contg. bcnzothiacyanine, benzothiapenta- 
earbocyanlne, and naplithothiahcptacarboeyanine, resp., 
have been prepd. and tested. They all have very sharp 
extinction curves, and ns regards stability in light are not 
greatly inferior to ordinary light filters. E R. Bullock 
Bromoll onnts on nriflmsrv 
English. 
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The direct formation of bromides and the distance cf of fine black needles (PborPbjO), which quickly redissolve 

the closest approach of atoms of bromine Smayendra with evolution of gas 2Pb{OH), + 2Na,FeO, 4- 2NaOH 

Nath Sen Proc Acad Set United Provinces Agra Oudh, « 2N'a,FeO» + Pb,0 + 3H,0; Pb,0 + 4NaOH “ 

India 4, 316-18(1935), cf C A 27. 4476 —All the 2Na,PbO, + H,0 + H,, while some Pbf OH), is merely 

available data indicate that only those elements combine dehydrated On addin? a soln o{ N»,FeOj to hot aq 

directly with Br whose distance of the closest approach of * NaOCI cent? 10-15% NaOH, the soln turns purple 

atoms is greater than about 2 A From this S concludes through formation of N'a,FeOi C. A. Sdberrad 

that the distance of closest approach of Be atoms is about Action of perchloric acid on iodine end iodo derivatives 

2 A . that is, less than (hat of any of the elements with Determination of iodine in organic substances. Ernest 

which Br combines directly This is supported by the Kahane and T. Totnesco. Compt rend 201, 1193-8 

value (1 73 A ) which S obtains by ealeg the closest (1935) — HCIO, and KI interact in 2 stages, first at about 

at approach of Br by his formula If this is true, then the 135° with bbi ration of I, and then at 200-10° with dis- 

unknown values !ot the closest at approach of S, Se, Tc, apptaiance of the I, the final result fin a sealed tube) 

Be, P, As, T1 and Sr must all be greater than 1 73 A since 3 being 7HCJO. + 4KI - 4HIO, + 3HC1 + 4KCIO,, 

these elements combine directly with Br On the other with no formation of free O, Other uiorg iodides react 

hand, the distances of closest approach for Pt, Os, Ir, similarly Organic iodo campds are as a rule completely 

Ru and Pd arc all over 1 73 A yet none of these elements dccompd into 11,0, CO, and HIO, There is some evi- 

combines directly with Br John E. Milbery dence that at about 210° HCIO, (72%) undergoes soire 

Double chlorides and bromides of nickel and organic reversible dissocn. into 2 products both of which react 

bases Jean Amiel Compt rend 201,1198-1200(1935), with the I to form only HIO,, HC1 and HiO Iodine can 

cl C A 30,4%* — It was not possible to prep [NiCM- be detd by an adaptation ol K 's method (cf. C. A . 26, 

(C,HiNH), p by the previous method, but violet -brown 910) by passing the product formed by beating the sub- 
crystals of approx INiBr,](CiH»NH), were obtained 4 stance under examn. with the sul/o-nitro perchloric tnixt 
By evapg mixed solos of the constituent chlorides (or into Br H,0, which converts any I passing over into 
bromides) under reduced pressure, crystg near 100°, HIO,. or better by adding a large excess of As/), to the 

redissolving in MeOH and pptg by gaseous HC1 (or original mixt when all the I thus passes over. 

HBr) the following have been prepd NIX, B IICI C. A. Sdberrad 

and 2.N'iX, B' 2I1CI, X •* Cl or Br, B - MeN'H,, Action of heat on ortho-, pyro- and meta -arsenates of 
EtNH«, PrNH,,CiH,N, C,HuN and C»H»N, B' = C,H<- calcium and strontium. Henn Gutnn. Compl mi. 

(Nil,), and C,H„N,, and also SXiCl, C,H,(NH,), 2IICI, 201, 1133-5(1035) —The ortho-arsenates of Ca and Sr 

and, at a lower temp . 2NiX, C,1I„N, 2HC1 (ill/), of - are stable ia a vacuum up to 1200°, any excess Of As»0* 
which last d’° (X =» Cl) is 2 04, and (X — Br) 2 58 3 left ui prepn passing off as As,0» -f O, The pyro- and 
The Cl eompds are yellow and moderately deliquescent, rocta-arsenates pass into the ortho salt on heating above 

the Br eompds. arc dark yellow or brown and very deli- about SCO* and 500°, resp , in the latter case with wter- 

quescent. All are sol in MeOH and EtOH, but only mediate formation of pyroarsenate C A Sdberrad 

slightly or not sol in other org solvents. On heating Stabilized cubic ferric oxide Andri Michel and Georges 
they decompose without melting Duval's method (C. A Chaudron Comp! rend 201, 1191-3(1935) —Solid 

29. 5373") shows no cation except Ki** C A Sdberrad solns of varying amts of NaFeO, in Fe,Oi were prepd 

Comparative oxidizing actions of corresponding oxychloro by adding various amt* of aq NaOH to pptd Fe(OH)i. 

and oxyiodo compounds on sodium thiosulfate Emde * the product being reduced to Fe,Qi. oxidized at 300° and 

Carn^re and Lucy Taysse Compt rend 201, 1030-7 then heated to 6a0* The Curie point decreased regularly 

(1935).— The oudmng actions of solns of HCIO, and wnb increasing content of N'a,0, while the side of the unit 

HIO, and of HCIO and HIO on Na-SiO, compared under cube (a) increased with equal regularity, the figures for an 

similar conditions show the action of the I compd to be oxidecontg about 5% Na t Q being about 400* and 8 52 A , 

greater than that of the Cl compd , contrary to the view and (by extrapolation) 675° and 8 32 A. for pure Fc/h 

sometimes held that the reverse should be the case on the The dissociabilitv of FfiO, (into Fe,0, and O) decreases 

assumption that O is less firmly attached in the Cl eompds rapidly with increase in Na/), and with 5% thereof it 

C A. Sdberrad is practically undissociable at 300°. Though the content 

The carbides of lead and of silver, E Montigme. 7 of N'a/) is reduced by hydrolysis in hot HA) or by AcOH. 

Bull toe ch\m (51, 2, 1807-9(1935) — Unsuccessful no change m Curve point or o occurs until after reheating 

attempts were made to prep PbCj b> several procedures to 650* Solid solas of other ferntes behave similarly. 

In attempting to prep PbCi by heating Pb(CN’),. tt the limit solns ol those of Be, Ag and K having Curie 

was discovered that Pb(CN'), docs not exist A MeOH points at 220°, 270° and 250°, resp C. A Sdberrad 
soln of Pb(0 4c)j dropped on CaC, gav e a mut of PbC» Polentiometnc investigations of ammonium mercury 
with several other eompds PbCt is stable m air, but i> Sulfites G Spacu and C DiSgulescu Z.anorf all tern. 

readily hydrolyzed by acid or alk solns , yielding C«H, Chem 224, 273-9(1935), cf C. A. 29, 5333*. — By po- 

(cf Durand, C. A 18, 657; Heiz and NcuVirch, C A. e tentioraetric titration of HgCh solns with (NH,),SO> 
18, 799, Grundt, C. A. 21, 2858) Uniformly unsuccess- under various conditions, 2 eompds. are indicated 
ful attempts were made to prep AgiC, by calcining org JHgCl(SO,)](NH,) and (IIg(SO,),|(NH,), These are 
A g salts the oxalate, benzoate, salicylate, tartra'c welt-crystd stable eompds H.Stoertx 

and oleate wer» used, the residue in each case was Ag Decomposition of cupric tnlfate pentahydrate by heat 
(cf Sabatier, Bull roc chim [41, 29,791(1921); Durand Oias Binder Compt rend 201, 1083-6(1035), cf C- A 

and Banos (C A 22, 715)) G M. P. 30, 36.3’ —On heating CuSO, SH/> in an elec, furnace 

Action of oxidizing agents on sodium hypofemte at 650° 2CuO SO, is obtained as a homogeneous Indian 

Xavier Thiesse Compt rend 201, 1135-7(1935); cf red powder with distinctive x-ray rpcct rum It is stable 

C A 29, 1349’ — When Cl is passed into a satd soln of 9 in air; treated with H/> it gives 4CuO SO, 411,0 or 
KiiFeO: contg 35% NaOH at 120* Fe(OH), w potd , 3CuO SO, 2H/) according as the HiO is cold (20°) or 
with 40% NaOH some Fe,0, is formed, with 50% at boiling C A Sdberrad 

130-40* yellow-green crystals of (probably) Na,FeO, - Reactions of gulfuryl diamide (sul/amide). F. C. Wood 
1011,0; and with 60-70% the metafemte Xa-fFeO,), Salure 136, 837(1935). — When a soln o! xanthydrol In 

Br acts similarly. Solns contg up to 4 g /I of Fe(OII), I tOH is added to a soln of sulfamide in AcOH and H/5. 

40% N’aOH are obtainable by oxidizing solns of Ns,- after some time, crystals of dixanthylsul/amide.ro 183-4*, 
rtO, of suitable strength On adding Pb(OH), to a hot ate obtained. Condensation products have also been ob- 
«oln of Va,F«Oi(50%NaOH) there isa transitory formation famed with xanthydrol and p-armnobcnzenesulfonamide. 
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m. 209*; m-benzenedisulfonamide, m. 170’; p-totuene- 
sulfonamide, m- 198®. The reaction between sulfatmdcs 
and sulfonamides in some cases may conveniently be used 
for their estimation. C. M. I*. 

The dimer of carbon chlarosulfide The chlerooxy- 
snlfide CiS'OClj and a new chlorosalfide C-.S,C1, Marcel 
DeKpine, Louis Labro and Fredenque Lange. Bull soc 
chin. [51, 2, 1960-80(1035) — C.S.CI, was prepd by 
beating 10 g. CSCI, dimer with 15 cc. of abs FtOH on the 
water bath; 1 6 g of C,S,Cli was obtained It crystallizes 
in small yellow plates, m. 5S-U®, w sol in most org sol- 
vents, but not in l!jO, and u stahle at ordinary temps 
Some reactions, chiefly condensations with secondary 
bases, are described C,S-OCf, was prepd from 1 ( 
HjO and -16 g- of CSCI, dimer, with repeated shaking 
The yield was 30 g of crude crystals, 2b 50 g remained 
after purification The properties are given by Schdnberg 
and Stephenson (C A 27, 3197) Several reactions, 
chiefly condensations with secondary bases, are described 
Several structural formulas each are proposed for CjS-OCl, 
and for C-S-CL G M P 

System lithium mtnte-water Jean Bureau Com pt 
rend. 2 01. 1197-5(1935) —The hydrate LiNO* 1 51J.O 
(I) is stable below —7 95® at which temp it undergoes 
a peritectic transformation into LiNO, HiO, which simi- 
larly passes into LtNO, 0-5HjO at 50 9®, and this again 
pentectically without fusion into LiNO* at 9-1® Iodine and 
H,0 form a eutectic at —38 7" Solm show no hydrolysis 
below 100* The anhyd salt (99.5%) decomposes to a 
slight extent on fusion, the fused product solidifying at 
210* and contg 95 5% LiNO, C A Sdberrad 

Alkaline oxide systems CaO-AljOj-SiOr-COi IV The 
COi pressure of the silicic acid-nch part of the system 
Li,0-SiOr-CO, and the action of A1 O, upon Lt.CO, C 
KrOger and E Fingaa Z annrg allgem Chem 224, 
289-304(1935), cf C A 29, 7210* —The action of L,,CO, 
upon LbO-xSiOi was studied, with r «■ 3, 5 and 7 Action 
of quartz upon Li,CO, leads to metasiheate The 1st 
equil which is established leads to orthosiltcate formation as 
follows- (LiiStO,] + Li, CO, us (LuSiO.l + (CO,) At 
higher temps, the orthosilicate reacts with Li.CO, thus 
— lLi,CO,) + [LuS.0,1 ^ [LuSiO.l + (CO-). and agam 
[LinSiO,! + Li, CO, ^ [Li.SiOsl + (CO,) In the action 
of A1,0, upon Lt CO,, the following reactions occur 
ILijCOij + [AI,Oil — [LhO AlO,! + (CO,) and 3- 
jfLbCO.) + [AJ,0,1 — [3Li.O AIiOjI + 3 CO, Above 
750®, the system is bivariant by the occurrence of Li.O - 
A1,0, satd. melts, until with further dccompn. the dissoen 
pressure of Li,CO, is reached H Stoertz 

Investigations of alkali aluminum silicates IX The 
fdicate part of ultramarines Erhard Gruner. Z ano r g 
allgem. Chem. 224, 351-68(1935) ; cf. C. A. 29 , 5329*, 
7210'. — By repeated fusion of ultramarine with alk 
cyanides the ultramarine is completely desulfured and 
forms a colorless silicate similar to nephelite or kahophilite, 
having the compn. A1 ,Si«R,Om or 3(R,0 ALO, 2SiG,) 
In the desulfurization the polysulfidic S is first given up 
and forms thiocyanate with the cyanide melt. Gradually 
monosulfidic S is also given up, but this u so firmly at- 
tached to lattice alkali that it tears it apart and seps, ,n 
the form of Na,S, leaving the ultramarine lattice resem- 
bling those ultramarines constructed on the basis AL’Si,. 
The lattice consts. of the cuhic elementary cell are . green j 
a 9.14 A.; blue, n •= 9 16 A.; violet, a - 9 08 A.,’ 
red, a - 9.19 A.; yellow, a - 9 09 A. The lattice const, 
of S-frce ultramarine residue from green » a ■■ 9.19 A.- 
a change m the ultramarine lattice by alkali sepn. has 
therefore not occurred. For the cubic crystd. ultramarine 
residue of the compn. of nephelite (NaCN melt) and 
fcahophmte (KCN melt) the names pseudonepkehU and 
pieudoialiophihte are used. X. The system ultramarine 
silicate-sulfur. Erhard Gruner and Johannes Forster. 
tiui. 369-87 — Blue and green ultramarine are subjected 
to isothermal S «epn , and give the same form of curve as 
the dccompn. of substances contg. zeolitic H,0. From 
the point where the basic substance corresponds to a pure 
monosulfidic ultramarine, the lattice constituents experi- 
ence the same dccompn . as occurs in the treatment of ultra- 


1 marine with fused alk cyanides. The ultramarine gives up 
alkali simultaneously with monosulfidic S. While S is 
present in the basic substance nil the intermediate sub- 
stances are blue or green. When about ail^of the S has 
been sepd , the residue sinters at about 1050* to a hard 
stony miss which gives the x ray spectrum of nephelite. 
Neither blue nor green ultramarine will lake up S, nor 
will pesudonephehte or nephelite, but pseudonepbelite 
will form ultramarines with alk. sulfides. Only by the 

2 presence of alkalies, S and the ultramarine lattice can 

stable ultramarine be formed H. Stoertz 

The transformation of sodium nitr of errocy anid e to blue 
ferrocyamde Ed. Jus tin -Mueller. Bull. soc. chtm. (5[, 
2, 19J2-ti(I935) — According to Overbeck (Bogg Ann. 
87, 110), Na,Fe(CN),NO decomposes slowly in sunlight, 
yielding Fe,(CN)u and NO A partial yield of blue 
ferricyamdc was likewise observed in a study of the re- 

3 action of HtS with Na,re(CN)»NO in NaOH soln These 
and other reactions are used to suggest that the structural 

formula is either Na, (CN), IV"— [(CN),NO] [(CN),- 
N01~ Te”' (CN), Na, or Na, [ (CN),NOJ 1,1 — (CN), - 
Fe 1 " Fc" 1 (CN),— [(CN)iNOl Na, The tncyamde and 

4 ! i 

mtrosobicyamde groups have cyclic structures C K C.- 

i 1 1 i i 1 

KCN and C N O N C N This compd splits to form 

the colorless salt Na,Fe,(CN), NaJe,(CN),l(CN),- 
NO|, + 2 11,0 — Na,Fe,(CN)« + 4HCN + 2S aNO, 
This is followed by a slower reaction 4Na,re,(CN)» — 

5 Na,Fe,{Fe,(CN),l, + 6NaCN This, m the presence of 
NaOH is transformed to Prussian blue (l) NaOH -f 
CO, — NaHCO,, (2) Na,re,(re,(CN),l, + 2NalICO, + 

[ /(CN),. 1 

rtf \(CN)/ Fefrt J Fe '" + FVrCOrr) ‘ + 

2Na,CO, The NaOH is tt earner for CO, The same re- 
action occurs in the presence of II,SO„ yielding Na,SO< 
a instead of 2Na,CO, In a closed flask, the reaction is 
Na,Fe,(CN)„ + GHCN 4- 4NaNO, — re,(CN)„ 4- 
re(OH), + 6NaCN + 4NO + 211,0 This reaction, in 
the presence of FeCb and sunlight, gives Prussian blue 
directly, without the formation of the colorless salt, and 
the NO is liberated directly, without the formation of 
NaNO, 3Na,re,(CN)„(NO), + 2re,CU + 911,0 — 
Fe,(CNJ„ + Fe(OH), + 12NaCJ + 9KCN -f 3HCNO 
+ GNO. G. M. P. 

7 A new group of complex compounds — . Complex 
compounds whose central ion is a complex cation n 
Complex sulfato- and oxalato -Compounds with complex 
cobalt cations as central ions. H. Brintzinger and H. 
Osswald. Z. anorg allgem. Chem. 224, 283-8(1935), 
cf C. A 29, 72U‘. — Certain complex Co cations when 
dissolved in (NH,),SO, or K,C,0, soln. combine with 
sulfate and oxalate radicals to form new complex anions 
8 The following anions were prepd. and their ion wt. was 
detd by dialysis 


[[Co(C,H,(NH,)0,l:(SO0,r-, 
F, 

(Nil.), 
S,0, 




0 > 

[[* 


'•](SO.),]'". 

,;>•] (SO.).]'" 




[[Co(C,H.(NH,W,!,(C,0,) l J 
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that the chromate method (cf Kara* ' other, preferably with Ur light and a sptvul Hg ^« r - 


axe given to prove - - 

othtioi" and Fjgortschtv, C, A . 21 , 5-M) serves for sepg. 
pb from Cu, Ag, Ni, Ca. Ba. Sr, Mo. Zn. Cd, A1 and 1 e. 
It ts necessary - to ppt- the Pb with (NIIi)iCOi during 10 
cun. by adding the reagent slowly, with stirring, to the 
boiling soln. contg. free UNO, The ppt. is filtered after 
stand.ng a few hrs , washed with water, dned at HO 
and weighed as PbCrO,. In the filtrate the Cu can be detd 


The amts, of St present can be obtained from n calibration 
curve The method is applicable to alloy and nonalioy 
stceh which dissolve without residue. For htgh-Cr and 
W steels the procedure is somewhat modified and for V 
steels a correction of -0 02% SI must be made. It 
cannot be applied to steels with more than 0 G% Ti. Eight 
references. M. Hartenheitn 

Colcrunetric method for the determination of small 


as CuCAS, the Ac as AgCl, the Ni as salt of dimetbvl- . Colcrunetric method for the determination o! stnatt 
glySme, the Ca ns CaO and Ba as BaSO, The results C amounts of silver by the use of p-dimethylamlnobecral- 
.{J.. W. T H rhodanine ltl C. Schoonover J. Kestarek A all. Bur. 

are exccuc .i. „ c,.-i.„ o, ie Pnner \’n. K3G1.— 


Determination cf magnesium In Duralumin. G Stanley 
Smith, .-firefist 60, S1J-14( 1935).— Dissolve 2 g of the 
alloc in €A> 70 ml. oi 10% NaOU soln 1 itter. wash the 
residue with hot water and transfix it bach to the original 
beaker Add 5 ml of IRSO, <d l-?>, boil I mm , filter 
a*h the residual Cu with hot water. To the last 


iJarJs IS, J77-S4(1935) (Research raper No. F3t» — 
The procedure recommended is similar to that suggested 
by Feigl (C A 22, 40$0) and later used bv Kolthofi (C. A. 
24, 37.fi>) with some modification It was found that soft 
glass was absolutely unsuitable, Jena glass better but 
fused silica best for the detn Appreciable quantities of 


filtrate contg, the Mg. add NaOIl soln until a faint 3 Ag arc liUly to be adsorbed b\ the contg. vessel. The 
permanent ppt. is formed Clear the soln with a drop of ~ J • ■* c - r> ■ n 

dd. IRSO, and add 0 I A' KMnO, dropwv>c to oxidire Fc 
Bod and add ZnO suspension in slight excess Continue 
addmg KMrO, until the liquid is colored pir.V. on boding 
and adding more ZnO Filter, wash with hot water Tbe 
filtrate contains Mg, sometimes a little Cu and also Ni 
besides Zn Add about 1 g of KCN and 10 ml. of 10% 

NaOH to ppt. Mr101I)j. Filter with the aid of paper 
pulp and wash with 1% NaOH Transfer the pulp and 
ppt. to a beaker ard add a little metre than sufficient 
UiSOt to give an acid reaction to meth>l orange, rdter 
tl rough the same filter and wash with hot water Add 
a little N1I.CI and make the soln slightlv alk The absence 
of a ppt. shows the absence of A1 and l e Make the soln 
slightly acid and rpt the Mg as MgXll.FO, GIRO with 
suitable precautions Or, suitable results can be obtained 


adsorption is negligible with SiO, vessels. W T. H. 

Iodometnc titration of tin F L. Okell. Analyst 60, 
MX! 1 li!P35) Low results m the iodometnc titration 
of stannous joins with I, are often due to Oi dissolved in 
tbe !i soln A method for prepg air-free It soln is de- 
scribed The various methods adopted by previous 
investigators for the improvement of tbe method are for 
the movt part methods of prev entmg the oxidation of the 
Fn** b) devolved O, The assumption that the O inter- 
ference can be allowed for b> standardising the I soln 
again.t pure Sn is not justified in the assay of Fn Ores, 
because Ti t« the main cause of the inconstancy of the O 
effect and it is rather troublesome to remove all Ti from 
tbe ore* XV T. H. 

A colonmetnc method for determining nitrate nitrogen 
Ingress r L Ashton. J Soc Cicsu /ad 54, 3SIHKTT 


by adding a measured vo) of standard NaOH to the neutral s (1W5).-— Timly ground gras* is boded with MgO. and 


soln , filtering and titrating the excess NaOH with octd. 
The results obtained in 6 test analvses were verv satis- 
factory. T. H 

Determination of small quantities of mercury with 
dithuone. Hellmut Ti'-cher ord Crete Leopolds Z. 
avuf. Of"». 101, 241-57( 11X55). — F. has already shown 
(C. A. 20, Sw-0) thit small quantities of Hg can be de- 
tected by means of dithuone di-solvcd in CO,. By 


joins of potash alum, I’b subacctate and AgiSO, are 
added The mnt U filtered and a small amt of H-O, 
added to the filtrate. The sojn i% evapd to drv cess and 
the residue heated on the water bath Phcnoldisulfomc 
acid, HiO and N1I.OH are added and the nitrate N is 
detd. colonmetncallv. K R. Rushton 

Determination of iodine in iodired salt R. L. Andrew 
and J. L. Mandcno Analyst 60, S01-3(l«35).— The pro- 


colonmetry, about 0 01 mg. of Hr*" can be detd. The 6 cedure recommended is based upon that of von Ftllen- 


detn. can also be accomplished, and with somewhat greater 
accuracy, bv extg. the Hg with a mea-ured vol. of tbe 
reagent, lidding on excess cf stand ud AgNO, spin, and 
titrating tbe excess Ag with a very dil sotn. of dithuone 
Quantities of Hglymg between 0.3 y and lOy can be detd 
by the color tint formed between the orange -colored Hg 
com p<d and the green of the reagent in CCS,. A definite 


borg (C. A 24, 1617-1F, Jvl22), whah depends upon the 
conversion of the iodide to lodate by Cl water and titration 
of the I formed bv the interaction of I~ and IO,~ in the 
presence of acid. It was found more convenient to use 
Br water for the oxidation and 0 02 A’ Na-S;0> for the 
titration The conversion or the iodide into lodate is 
complete if the soln. i* nearlv neutral but as II Cl is added 


Vol. of the pnu soln. obtained bv dissolving 1-3 mg. of the results are procre-mn-clv low . \Y. T. H. 

dithuone in 100 cc. of CCli 1% added to the Hg soln. and 1 Determination of the solubility 


the resulting color is matched by adding known quantities 
of Hg soln. to an equal vol. of the reagent. The detn. of 
Hg m this war is not prevented bv the presence of Cl“. 
Tbe onlv tnetah. that interfere with the procedure recom- 
mended are Ag, Au. Pd and Pt. W. T. H. 

Photometric silicon determinibon in* presence of iron 
and accompanying substances. Hans Pwsl. .4rc4. 
Eurn^i. ' 


solubility of potassium fluosificat e , 
K-SiF*. under different conditions. A. A. VasJ’cv and 
Nina N. Mart’yanova. Z.a-of. CAvn.103, 103-C>(1«33). 
—Inasmuch as F is often pptd. as KjSiF, it is deswable to 
know how sol. tbe ppt. i> m liquids which are likely to be 
present during an nnalvsis. The following values were 
obtained by shaking with 150 cc of liquid and allowing 
to stand overnight. In 100 cc. of sola, there was found 


*• f'-Tf 1 1^5) .—The known methods g of K-SiF.O 115 g In pure water at room temp , 4.0 ng. 


lor colerurctnc and photometric detns.of Fi in Fe require 
an interned iarv phosphate ppm. and filtration. A new 
simpler n ethod is desenbed bv which the same end can be 
obtained by odda. of NaF after the Mo reaction. The 
procedure without compensating measurement requires 
0 1 g of the sample which is dissolved in a 100-cc. trfen- 
nicyer t’ask in 15 cc. IINOj and 1 cc. If A at not more than 
, thi> take* about 5 min. To the hot sola, so much 


50% UtOH, 5 0 mg. in satd KNOi solo , 5 0 mg. in 
satd. KC1 join . 2.2 mg. in 50% ale. + KO soln. mist., 
2 0 mg. in 50% ale. contg. 2% KC1 + 0 5 cc. A’ HCl in 
100 cc. and 0.9 mg. dissolved bv washing on the filler With 
50%. EtOH contg. 2% KC1 'Determination of finonne 
in soluble and insoluble fluorides by precipitation as 
potassium flnosilieate with subsequent titration of the 
complei salt /bid. 107-13 —Dissolve a sample eqm . to 


permarganate scln. u added, drop bv drop, until the red P O^g. NaF in 15 cc. of water in a *W<c bicker’ ' Adrt 

mmss' mm essss ss 

ssasMisss 

pio^,r^,r ;™h' oit U- S" "Sate iSKto 
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trash liquid (50% ale contg. 2 g KQ per 100 ml ) and 1 
wash tbe ppt on the filler 3 tunes more with the same sola 
The vol of the mother liquor and that of the wash liquor 
must be subsequently measured Transfer the ppt and 
filter to the same vessel m which the pptn tool- place, add 
100 cc of CO -free water and titrate with NaOH to a 
phenofphtbalew end point Toward the end of the titra- 
tion heat the sola nearly to boiling One cc of 0 1 A’ 
NaOH -> 6 3 mg JvaF To find the wt ol NaF in mg to s 
be added in order to correct for the soly of the ppt , tale 
the vol ol the mother liquor in ec and multiply bv 0 023 
and the vol of the wash liquid by 0 10 To del F ti 
t mol fluorides, fuse 05 f of the sample with 1.25 g 
quartz sand and 6 g NaECO, Introduce the hot crucible 
into cold water, remove the melt and heat it with 200 Cc 
of water Filter into a 300-cc measuring flash, add 20 g 
com (NHJiCOi. dil to 200 cc and Leep at 40* for an 
hr Cool to room temp , dil to exactly 300 cc and allow 3 
to stand overnight, filter and tale 200 Cc of the filtrate 
for the further analysis Evap this on the water bath to 
30-40 cc , cool, add 2 g KCI. etc , as in the anal} sis of a 
sol fluoride The results agree lauly well with those ob- 
tained by the much longer procedure of Startl (cf Hawley. 

C A 20, 2471) or that recommended by Hoffman and 
Lundell (cf C A 24. 1192) VI T H 

Qualitative test for bromate I M Korenman Z 
anal Chem 10J, 269-71(1935) —See C A 29, 7SCG* * 
TV T H 

The action of charcoal on aqueous solutions of silver 
nitrate T. R BoIamandTV A Phillips Trans Faraday 
Soc 31, 1443 52(1935) — The action of sugar charcoal 
on solns of AgNO. was ezarad by titrating the Ag ion 
and free acid in the filtrate, pptg the adsorbed Ag ton as 
chloride, eztg the reduced Ag by UNO, for direct titration 
and estg the adsorbed Ag wo by difference The reaction . 
occurs in 2 steps (1) rapid adsorption of Ag 10a and (2) 
slower reduction ol adsorbed Ag ton to metallic Ag which 
aggregates to form sep particles The ratio of reduced 
Ag to (adsorbed Ag ion + adsorbed acid) is const and 
Jess than unity at fixed concns of AgN'O, on charcoals 
subjected to a variety of pretreatments It is concluded 
that only an amt of Ag ion corresponding to a ummol 
layer of adsorbed AgNOi undergoes reduction and that 
the C atoms which are oxidized by tbe Ag ion retain tLrtr 6 
capacity of adsorbing IgNO, At high concns of AgNOj 
the adsorbed lajer of salt appears to be mulumol The 
suppression of reduction by added acid appears to be due 
to selective adsorption of acid on the reducing surface 
Exposure to air at room temp decreases the reducing 
power of the charcoal V ana Hon of the amt of reduction 
with degree of activation and temp of treatment of char- 
coal appears to be due to variation m sp. adsorptive sur- 
face The quantitj , adsorbed Ag ion + adsorbed acid 7 
rs independent ol degree ol aging ol charcoal or tune of 
contact with the solo L TV Elder 

Conductometric titration of molybdate with silver ni- 
trate C Candea and I G Murgulescu Bui soc chim 
Romania 17, 103-5(1935) — Solns which are 0 005-0 05 
,V in KajMoO* can be titrated conduct ometncajlj with 
0 05-0 5 N AgNOi The greatest error in S ezpts was 
0.3 cc when 16 cc of reagent was used TV T H 3 
Determination of small quantities of water by the method 
of Cnsmer Lucia de Brouclere and Albert Gillet Bull 
soc chim Belt 44, 4*3-503(1935) — Instead of attempt 
ing to det IljO directly, it is sometimes better to tale 
advantage of the change in the phys properties caused 
by the presence of a little HiO Thus Cnsmer (Bull soc 
chim Bel[ 18. 4(1*>04)) detd. HjO accurately by noting 
the temp at which a solvent became turbid By mean* of 
melhanol-CtHi, of methanol it is possible to det 5 
HiO accurately by detg the temp at which congelation 
tales place The method is desenbed V. T H 

Determination of carbon monoxide In mixtures with 
hydrogen and methane G Meyer and \. Slooff Ret 
trav chtm 54 . 800-3(1935).— Scheffer (C. A. 24 , 4436, 
26, 1S74 , 27, 5051) and his students ha\e studied methods 
of analyzing gases by combustion over CuO . When a mixt 
°* CO, CH, and H, is passed through a combustion tube 


contg CuO, the CO, farmed is a measure of the total C 
content and the water formed gives the total H. Br 
passing the original mixt. over IjO» at 120-130* the CO 
is oxidized to CO, which, together with a little CH,. can 
be condensed by passing through a tube chilled with liquid 
air. By proper fractional distn of the condensate, the 
COi can be volatilized and measured Tbe moisture formed 
will remain with tbe IjO, but can be obtained by heating 
to ISO* TV. T. H 

Dependence of the palladium salt test for carbon mon- 
oxide upon the presence of Other substances. TV. DaDeT. 
Z anal Chem 103, E3-S(I935) — The importance of the 
test for CO, because of its poisonous property, males it 
desirable to laiow whether the presence of other sub- 
stances may affect the delicacy of the test. Pd Cl, dis- 
soI\ es to form a clear soln to dil HCJ or in solns contg. 
so! chlorides, double salts contg the PdCL — anion 
are formed PdCl, solns ddd largely give a ppt of basic 
salt and a little free HC1 1* formed. When dissolved in a 
Utile water and a Utile HC1, a nearly clear soln ts obtained 
which, when filtered, can be ddd without the formation 
of a turbidity Tbe test for CO depends on the reaction 
Pd** + CO + HjO «= Pd + CO. + 2H*. According 
to the mass law, excess of acid retards pptn ol Fd and 
the presence of NaO%c or other buffer salt is helpful 
An excess ol Cl" males pptn of Pd more difficult because 
it lowers the couch of Pd**. The correctness of these 
conclusions was prosed by many cxpls Sometimes the 
first effect of tbe CO introduced into IMC1, in dd HC1 
is to form a white adsorption compd. of CO and PdCli 
which, however, is not very stable, and soon breals down 
in the desired direction Na,PdCl, solns. contg suitable 
quantities of Na-SO, can be used to detect CO in the 
presence of considerable H, TV. T. H 

Determination of arsenic acid, phosphoric acid and iron 
in the presence of one another Gr Balanescu and V. 
lonescu Bui soc chtm Romania 17, 93-102(1935) — 
The results of over 1 00 anal) ses are given and the following 
conclusions drawn (1) HiAvO. m the presence cd 15,V0< 
can be detd lodometncally by adding KI to the sold 
contg 16% HC1 and titrating the liberated 1| with Na»- 
S-O, (2) To det. H,PO, in the presence of HiAsO, 
good result can be obtained by the usual molybdate 
method after adding (XHi)»S to the acid solo to ppt 
\s-Si, evapg the Ghratc to dryness and carrying out the 
moljbdate pptn of ILPO, in the usual way, preferably 
measuring tbe v ol 0/ NaOH sola, required to dissolv e the 
ppt. (3) To det As in a soln contg HiPO,, H,TsO< 
and Fe salt, the As can be detd directly as As,S, and the 
Fe to the filtrate as tn (4) or, as is better, the Fe and A* 
can be detd together lodometncally as ta (I) and the Fe 
in a sep portion as in (4) (4) To det Fe in the presence 

of II,AsO, it is best to ppt the As as peotasulfidc from a 
strongly acid soln ■ evap the filtrate to dryness with HNO, 
and final!} det the Fe*** lodometncally (5) To det. 
II, PO, in the presence of Fe and As, proceed as in (\T 
TV. T. H 

Colonmetnt determination of phosphoric and m grass 
and similar materials by the Fixke and Subbarrnw method. 
A TV Greenhill and N Bollard J. Soc. Chem JnJ S4, 
404-6T(1935), cf C A 20, 1092-3 —The dned aad finely 
ground material is mixed with a dil sola of hlg(NO,)i. 
evapd to dr> ness and ignited The residue is dissolved 
in 10 A’ MjSOi and phosphate detd colonmetncally in an 
aliquot wub the (NH.)jMoO,-aramonaphthol«u!fonic 
acid reagent E R Ru«htou 

Mixed percftlonc and sulfuric acids III Determina- 
tion of chromium in chromic oxide G FrrdencV. Smith, 
L D McT icbers and V. R Sullivan J. Soc. Chem 
Ind 54, 3t.9-72T(I935) —Further expts are desenbed 
to show that Cr in chromite or in CrtOi can be detd 
rapidly and accurately by dissolving the sample m a mixt 
of 1 part 72% HCIO* and 2 parts H«SO< at 190% cooling 
rapidly in ice water, dug , boiling off Cl, and titrattng with 
FeSQ, soln with o-phaimthrolme-ferrous complex as 
indicator. Cf. C. A 29, C174‘, 6793% 7S5S* 

TV. T. H 

System of qualitative analysis for the anions J T. 
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Dobbins and H. A. Liung J. Chem. Education 12, 1 a permanent copy can be made by covering with a sheet 
S-SaM5K-Amons such as are likely to be present in of slightly moist paper con g. of nee starch and 


5SG-S(1P35). — Amons such as are likely to be present 
salts git en to students in elementary qual. analysis are 
divided into 5 groups as follows- Group I, COj F _ . 

C,0,— . AsO, , AsO,— , 1*0.-— and C.11,0.-'. 

nptd. by Ca(N0,), in slightly basic <oln. Group II, 
SO,— and CrO.— , rptd by Ba(NO,)» in slightly basic 
soln. Group III, CN _ , BO, , Ic(CN),— 


KI, and finally varnishing the paper with a 3% soln. of 
dammar resin in C»H,. Set cral copies of the same finger- 
print can thus be made. The color of the print is bluish 
brown. , A. W- Dox 

Colorimetric determination of salicylic acid. J. E. 
Hccslcrman. Client. 1 1 ’eekblad 32, 403(1035); cf. C. A. 
4291* — The violet color of TcCh-salicyhc acid is 


Ln VriMinlV s.h -- CNS - 1“ Br“ and Cl - PPtd 8 stable in the presence of AcOII. To 1(W cc. of soln add 
"y AgNO. m d^aad ^n Group IV. CIO?-. So,* 2 drops TcCl/soln (V, ^ and 1 cc. 4 A AcOH; 1^ than 
and C, 11,0," detected ' “ “ — 


i the filtrate from the nbov 

group - tests ‘ Group V, NO,", detected in the original sub- 
stance , W T II 

New device for the rapid determination of certain gases 
or vapors In the atmosphere Kolin-Abrcst Ann fats 

28, 547-01(1935) —This is nn improvement on the pre- ... , 

viously described rortal.lc app (C A 13,1058, 28,0392') 3 Na,C,0, soln there is added SO cc. of 1.07a aw- a good 
w hich is suitable for the detn of CO, and halogen denvs "" * " l *“ ,n " n mim mw wit 

in the atm or in viscera The air is drawn through a soln 
of Ba(OH), (absorbing CO, which can be detd if re- 
quired!. through a 25-cm quartz tube of 5-7 mm. bore 
heated electrically to 850-900°, and through a 2nd 
Ba(OlI), washer which absorbs the products of com- 
bustion CO, is most conveniently detd in each of the 
Ba(OII), washers by adding 2 drops of a 1 1 mixt of 1% 
phenolphthalcin and 1% lieliantlun in ale and titrating 
vvithO 125 A' UNO,, the 1st end point (red to light yellow) 
indicates neutralization of the excess Ba(OH),, and the 
2nd end point (yellow to rink) indicates dccompn of the 
BaCO, Halogens and 11CN are detd in the usual way 
in the titrated soln When relatively high boiling alkyl 
halides are suspected, the first washer should preferably 
be maintained at 00-70° A Papmeau-Couture 

The detection of respiratory poisons Gerhard Stampc 
Draezcr-llefte No 180, 2901-G(Sopt -Oct , 1935) —A 
description of the app and methods used in detecting the 
presence of poisonous gases Of special interest is the 
description of a new specific test for mustard gas which is 
based on a reaction with certain gold salts. A. L. K. 


1 mg. salicylic acid can be detd B. J. C. v. d. H. 

The pontentiometric determination of oxalate with silver 
nitrate P Spicu Z anal Chem. 103, 272—H 1935). — 
E Milllcr (Die eUilrometnsche Xfassanatyse, C. A, 21, 39) 
states that the pot cn home trie titration of C,0, with 
Ag + is impossible, but if to approx. 2 55 ml. of 0.25 N 
Na,CtOt soln there is added SO cc. of 00% ale. a good 
potentiomctric end point enn be obtained in titrating with 
AgNO, soln As electrodes a wire of Ag and a calonul half 
cell were usid W. T. If. 

Rapid identification of methyl anthranilate. S£basticn 
Sabetay Ann tali. 28, 478 9(1935) — Heat 4 drops ol 
methyl anthranilate and 12 drops of a 1 2 Ac,0-C,If,N 
mixt. in a test tube for 5 min m a boiling water bath, 
add a few cc of HiO, heat a few min. longer, cool; on 
rubbing with a glass rod, a cryst. mass of methyl N- 
acet>lanthramlatc sops out which, after rccrystn. from 
aq ale , m 99-100° For the detn. of methyl anthrani- 
latc In nerob, the generally used Hesse and Zcitschell method 
(Ber 34 , 290(1901)), based on the quant, sepn, of the 
sulfate from an Ft,0 soln of the oil, is rather long and re- 
quires a large sample. Hie Ztisel method gives equally ac- 
curate results (in absence of EtOlI) on a 0 5-2-g. sample 
A. P.-C. 

Levulose reaction with dmitrobenxenes. Ladislaus v. 
Sz(cs£nyi'Nagy. Biochem Z. 281, 175-7(1935). — The 
color reaction with levulose ascribed to w-dimtrobcnzene 
is due to o-dmitrobenzene present as nn lmpnnty. Sam- 
ples of pure m-dimtrobenzene gave no color reaction. 
Only o-dimtrobcnzene (m. 115 9°) is thei 


) is therefore a suitable- 
S. Morgulis 


Method for making latent fingerprints visible 
Wogcnair. Pharm Weetblad 72, 1205-71(1935). — color reagent for levulose 

Tlie object bearing the latent fingerprint is placed under a 

Petri dish cover on the inner side of winch a few I co s, “l s 6 Detn. of P,0, by pptn as Nil, phosphomolybdate 
have been fused The I vaporizes and is absorbed by the (Terlet, Briau) 15. Dctn of I in org substances (Kahanc, 
fingerprint. The image thus obtained is evanescent, but Tomesco) 6 


8— MINERALOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


EDGAR T WHERRY AND J F. SCIIAIRER 


Some properties of opal. N L. Taliaferro. Am. J 7 (1935). — The chief cause of uncertainty in tlie compn. of 


Set. 30, 450-74(1935). — Natural opals and pure cherts — 
hardened, greatly hy drated silica gels In nature they 
dehydrate and contract in a manner simitar to the de- 
hydration of such gels in the lab As a gel, opal or chert 
dehydrates there is a stcody and const. loss of vol. and a 
const, structural modification which causes a progressive 
increase in both n and sp. gr. with loss of 11,0 When 


a plagioclasc as deduced by the Fedorov method is that 
the twinning plane is often a vicinal face, though there is 
also frequently a small residual variation not so explicable. 

C. A Silberrnd 

Bronzite rock from Loderio (Blenfo tal, Ticino) . r. d c 
Querynin. Sc href it mineral petrol Mitt. 14, 447-9 
(1933). — Near Loderio (Blenio valley, Ticino) 


" tmd(I - aTC rlottecl er. 11,0 content the points lie scat- 8 pendo'tite occur blocks of bronziteltTmoreor less radial 
theoretical amorphous Si(VH,0 curve tufts of crystals, but showing no mdesccnce; d. 3.232, 
Sys lVl cr,sto * w l'tc-H,0. The „„ 1 002, ns 1 0(j 7, n, 1 074 A Very pure crystal C on- 
“v “ lwayS , hishcf , than ,he computed tamed SiO, 50 49, TeO 9 07, MgO 33 S3 and MnO 0 00%. 
c P a * teras ®f a no. of opals, cherts In places the bronzitc has passed into hostile, and more 

S ’°» ** “T fa { nt V blK unmistakable ft-cristobalite frequently Into a talc-magnesite mass C. A. S. 

heSllroOe 1(X The h rfennr. S,anC ? have , The wat ” content of clay substance. O. Kocmcr, 

neat cl above 100 . Thejlcparturc of n and d. from the K. Pukall and II Salmons - “ ’ 


anors a’.liem. Chem. 


up to 445° ; hence 0 5 mol. of H,0 is adsorbed by the air* 
dned material, nnd only 1 5 mol. is chemically combined. 
Detns lasting 7 and IS months, resp , were made. De- 
compn. takes place as follows: AljO, 2SiO, 1.511,0 an — 
Al,Oi 2S.O, 1.511,0 —■ AljO, 2StO, 11,0 — - AbO, - 
2SiO, 0.511,0 — AI.O, 2SiO, aq. — AI,0, 2SiO, 

E. R. Rushton 


the atoms is not a function of the aging of the gel, opal c 
chert, but appears to take phee at an early stage in their 
lormation while there is yet a great deal more 11,0 thin 
Sl « Pre ^? t L . Alden H. Emery 

Morphological reference directions of plagiodases and 
their suitability for determining the anorthite content. 
^ Manolescu. Schveis. mineral. petro[. MiU, 14, 452-63 
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Morphological types of Swiss titamte Robert L. i —A renew V. maintains that the formation of kaolin 
Parker Stha-ns mineral petrog Milt 14, 478-506 ce of clay is independent of the weathering and is detd 

(1935) —Crystallographic C A Silberrad only by the nature of the parent rock P S R 

X ray examination of turnente p Dearth Sck vets. A recently discovered kaolin sandstone occurrence in 

mineral petrog Mitt 14, 442-6(1935) — X-ray examn the crystalline limestone of Pargas — AI Island, region of 

of turnerite from near Scdrun in \al Tavetsch and com- Abo — Turku, SW Finland H Hausen Acta Acad 

panson of the mtensities of the various lines with those Abaensu, Math Phys 8, No 1, 59 pp (1934) (in Ger- 

produced under similar conditions by a mtxf, of known man) — In the limestone quarry at Skrabbflle a kaolin 

compn give the compn (to an accuracy of *5%) as bed was discovered, the deeper part of which appeared to 

ThOj 3, YjOi I 4, La-jO, 12, CeiOi 30, Pr/3, 4, Nd;0, 12, * fill a cavity This kaolin is plastic and is o! a piedomi- 
SmiOi 2 4, GdjOj 2, Dy,Oi I, Fr,Oj less than 1, total 63, nantly chocolate color Over the kaolin is a stratum of light 

the remainder being substantially PjOi CAS rust-colored, brittle sandstone, and over this a dark gray. 

Rocks and mineral deposits of the Bmnental Henri argillaceous mass in which a no ol different cryst rocks 

Bader Schwets mineral petrog Mitt 14, 31 9 -441 are imbedded If concludes from detailed study that 

1935) — A detailed account, based on previous work there occurred (1) formation of deep, enclosed cavities 

f 193 references) and 4 years observations of B The rocks in the limestone during a warm and moist climate; (2) 
are described with their proximate constituents and nu- energetic cbem weathering of the adjacent cryst , Al-nch 
meraus complete analyses, 8 of which (of athite gneisses, 3 silicate tocks (diopside, plagiociase, microcline, etc ) 

biotite schist, talc, phlogopite, asbestos and hornblende) and formation of kaolm, (3) covering of the autocbtonic 

are new Except the Fc ores the minerals occur in druses kaolin with residual quartz sand from a distance, (4) 

(almost Confined to the dolomite) or clefts, and are due sliding of the kaolin and sand into the cavity; (5) pre- 

10 the action of hydrothermal solns on the country rock Quaternary regional erosion; (C) commencement of the 

The various occurrences, including 5 new ones, are de- Quaternary glaciers and formation of a moraine, further 

scribed with the paragenesis of the minerals concerned forcing of the kaolin and limestone into the cavity; fill- 

at each, and full accounts compiled of all the minerals ing m with moraine clay, glacial removal of various pre- 

43) found Of special interest is a crystal of quartz glacial deposits , and (7) at the end of the glacial period a 

found in a cleft in dolomite, contg inclusions (largest * deposition of a sandy moraine The kaolin-sandstone 
10 X 4 X 1 mra ) of liquid COi, indicating that the crystal deposit is considerably younger than the surrounding 

was formed under a pressure of 30O-5S0 atm at 150-370* Aichean rocks and older than the overlying glacial forma 

C A Silberrad tions Thir(> -eight references D Thuesen 

Deposits of iron and metal ores of the Rhenish shale Dolomite in Permian limestones of West Texas 
mountains and their significance for German economics William A Cunningham Suit Am Assoc Petroleum 
W Henke Mttall u l rs 3 2, 505-11(1935) II S Ceol 19, 1678-92(1035) —Analyses for CaCO, and 

By what conditions or influences has metal enrichment MgCOi in approx 150 samples from 35 oil wells are tabu- 

m middle German copper shale been effected? G 5 lated Most of the Blaine limestone in the Permian basin 

Gdlitzcr Metal! u Ers 32, 533-42(1935) — A study of is 75% dolomite Alden H Emery 

the geologic forces involved II Stoertz The travertine deposits near Port St Johns XV. 

The origin of petroleum Karl Krejci Graf Nalur- Kupfcrburgtr 5 African Mining Eng J 46. rt. 1, 

mssenschaften Z3, 599-605(1935), cl C A 29,7879*— 801-5(1935) — Sec C A 29 , 7881* Alcfcn H Emery 

A review B J C van der lloeven Chemical classification of metamorphlc rocks Paul 

* Some igneous rocks from the iron producing district Nrggli Schwets mineral petrog Mitt 14, 404-72 
ol Bilbao, Province of Vizcaya, north Spam Harold (1935) — Classification of melamorphic rocks is specially 

Service Bull Inst Mining Met No 374 , 23-7(1935), difficult because of the difficulty of obtaining a fair aver- 

ef C A 29, 7878* —Discussion Alden H Emery 6 age sample That now proposed is based on chem 
Petrographic and tectonic investigation of central compn It consists of 12 groups, closely resembling those 
granite of Upper Baltscbeider Valley TV Minder of Grubcnmann I Alkah-alummo silicate; IT Same, 

Schweiz mineral petrog Mill 14, 150-75(1934) — After a with decreasing alkali, HI Lime-alkali aluminosilicate, 
btvet description of the Baltscbeider granites the central IX' I m» -aluminosilicate', X’ letnic -silicate, \'I 

granite is described in detail with the connected aphtc, Tcnuc or Ca rich alkali silicate, VII Aluminosilicate, 

lamprophyre and inclusions Numerous chem analyses At nch, VIII Silica rocks, Ji-nch, IX Limesdicate, 

are given and compared with the results ol measurement X Carbonate, XI Termc-oxide, XII Alumino-oside 

of thin sections There is also a variation diagram, and rocks The limits of each group are expressed in N ’s 

the magmatic differentiation of the different varieties is 7 notation, and exemplified by diagrams, with a statement 
discussed C A Silberrad ol the chui rocks 1 ailing in each group. C.k S 

Percy ring-dike complex Randolph TV. Chapman Petrography and geology of the Silvretta crystallines 
Am J Set 30,401-31(1935) — The ring-dikes and stocks (Lower Eugsdme) Ed TVcnk Schuet: mineral 

of syenite and granite are described and their origin is pel'og Milt 14, 196-278(1934) — Apart from geological 

discussed Alden II Emery details the paper contains descriptions, with proximate 

Basic dike rocks {torn neighborhood of Bnssago (Titino) constituents, of the various amphibolites, para-, ortho- 

Conrad Bum and F de Quervain Schweiz mineral ,nl * cd gneisses of the area, with a more detailed ac- 

petrog Milt 14, 507-17(1935) —These dike rocks are e counl of , Monchalp gneiss, showing it to be probably 
iruc gabbros with proximate compn hornblende with the result of assimilation A detailed account 01 rayloni 

ilmcmte 40-CO, plagioclase (mostlj An„_,„ but m one fixation as it affects the various rocks and their constitu- 

plaee An»_ M , ami in another An,,) 30 5-47, bio'ite ent minerals follows, especially as regards orthoefese 

52-10 6, titamte 0-2 2, ore (sep ilmcmte) 1 2 2 9% which is converted into a quartz-scrtcite via microchnc. 

This, as also does a complete analysis, shows very low quartz and albite, and the plagioclases, which are more 

alkali, the rock falling in Niggli s pyroxene-hornblende- decomposed the more cfltaclaslic and myloijitizcd the 
gabbro class C A Silberrad rocks are in which they occur C A Silberrad 

Kaolin and clay Their geologic origin Albert \asel ■ 

Keram Run Maw 4J, 517-0(1955) , «t C A. 30, 828* 9 Development ol torbamte in South Africa (Duff) 22 


9— METALLURGY AND METALLOGRAPHY 


D J DEHORfcST, OSCAR E HARDER AND RICHARD EIUDACII 

Tabular Index of Bureau of Mines Information Circulars Mines, Information Circ No 6858, 105 pp (1935). 
on mining and milling methods J R Thocncn Bur Alden H Emery 
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\alue of various sands, (2) expansion of air, (3) effect of 
gaseous expansion upon tie permeability no , (4) dried 
permeability value of various sands after correction for 
expansion of air, (5) dned permeability values obtained 
on sillimamte bonded with 5% Na silicate, (6) expansion 
of various sands > (7) expansion of sillimamte , (8) dried 
compression strength of various sands, (9) dried compres- 
sion strength of various sands after cooling from elevated 
temps and (10) max temp reached by the sand in the 
molds for castings of various thickness Downs Schaaf 
Metallurgical researches of the national physical and 
technical institute for 1534 A Schulze Z. Metall - 
hunde 27, 139-40(1935) — A progress report of investiga- 
tions on the cbem and phys properties of metals and 
alloys, dealing especially with the prepn of higb-purity 
materials, magnetic, thermal and elastic properties, 
low-temp work, and the development of special app 

G Derge 

The elastic limit and the engineer. W. Spath. Z 
MelaUkunde 27, 132-G(1935) — Phenomena which occur 
when materials are stressed below the endurance limit 
are analyzed by means of a mech model This is a set of 
springs, of the material in question, whose displacement 
due to loading is opposed by a resistance element placed 
90' to the direction of load After-effects, damping and 
the raising of the endurance limit due to loading are inter- 
preted in terms of the model and related to irregular stress 
distributions along the "structural imperfections'* of 
Smekal Conclusion The mech testing of material can 
be divided into elastic and inelastic regions, these being 
sepd by the endurance limit , and the elastic limit is of 
little value to engineers until the effects related to it are 
better understood G Derge 

Properties of metals at low temperatures A S F*l’- 
kevich and B A Smirnov. Khimstrol 7, 435-42(1935) — 
Different Te and Cu alloys, with and without elec welded 
seams, were treated with boding liquid O and at from 
—183° to 50' either once or repeatedly for various periods 
of time, and then subjected to phys and mech tests 
The results are presented in graphs and tables and dis- 
cussed Chas Blanc 

Compression requirements for Avional samples K 
Guler Z Mclallkundc 27, 137-38(1935) -Stress-strain 
curves were obtained for a high-quality Avional contg 
Si 0 7, Mn 0 7, Mg 0 7 and Cu 4% The compressional 
elasticity modulus was ealed from these and related to 
the shape of the specimen The compression expts were 
made on an app. designed to insure uniform application of 
load G Derge 

Developments and results of investigations of hardening 
phenomena G Wasscrmann Arch. Encnhuttenw 9, 
241-5(1935) — Tbe discovery of age hardening in 
Duralumin and the general principles of methods based 
on it to make metals stronger and harder by natural or 
artificial means are explained More recent investigations 
have shown that pptn hardening is preceded by a series 
of other preparative conditions which arc of importance 
lor age hardening Thirty three references M M 
The quenching power of liquid hardening agents K G. 
Speith and If. Lange if ill Kaiser- Wtlhelm-Iasl Etsen- 
forschung, Dusseliorf 17, 175-81(1935) — Temp, control 
in quenching is discussed The cooling velocity is of para- 
mount importance, it depends, at high temps , on the 
thickness of the vapor film produced around the object 
to be hardened Lab tests indicate that the quenching 
power of water can be influenced by addns of "Pektmit.” 
a trade prepn consisting essentially of pectins; aa addn 
of 6-7% produces m water the same effect as that of the 
usual hardening oils Distd water quenches considerably 
more slowly than tap water. Cooling curves were detd 
in different quenching solns M Hartenheim 

New materials for permanent magnets A Kussmann 
Z. V er deul Ing 75, 1171-3(1933) — Considerable prog- 
ress in producing permanent magnet steel has resulted 
from tbe research of recent years Characteristics of alloy 
steels formerly used are briefly renewed Fe-Ni-Cu 
alloys of the pptn hardening type show magnetic proper- 


ties similar to Co steel and are quite workable. The most 
important group of new permanent magnet steels consists 
of the Ni-Fe-Al alloys contg. approx. 25% Ni, 10% At 
and the remainder Fe ( with addns. of Co, Mo, Cr, etc ). 
The relation between the structure and magnetic behavior 
of these alloys ts briefly discussed. A permanent magnet 
material is prepd by sintering ferro magnetic oxides, 
finely divided Co femte (CoFesO,) and Fe,0, contg 
Fe>0,, and pressing into the desired form An alloy of 
Pt-re with about 78% Pt surpasses all the alloys mentioned 
in magnetic properties but tbe cost is too high. 

C B Jenni 

Defects in the manufacture of sheet 6ilver III. E 
Raub. 2/iU Forschungs-tnsl. Prolntramt EdelmctalU 9, 
69-75(1935) — Defects in Ag sheets may be due to im- 
purities which entered the metal during tbe mfg process 
(cf lbti. 6, 29(1932); C. A. 26, 4018). The present 
article deals with the influence of pouring temp ou the 
technological properties of Ag alloys and is illustrated by 
photographs of structures and defects m casting and toll- 
ing A definite temp cannot be given as correct pouring 
temp as this depends on kind of mold (chill mold, sand 
mold, etc ), shape and capacity of tbe mold and on the 
compn of the metal. Only an empirical method will be 
able to take all factors into account. A few examples show 
the effects of wrong temps M Hartenheim 

Effect of oxygen and nitrogen on the change of lemte 
\V. Eilender and H Cornelius Arch. Eisenhultenw . 9, 
263-4(1935). — Investigations did not reveal a connec- 
tion between the degree of change in ferrite and the N and 
O contents. There seems, however, to exist a relation 
between the a change and the stresses due to the 
transformation Impurities appear to have only a minor 
effect. The results are illustrated by photographs of the 
structures M. Hartenheim 

Rearrangements in iron between 70' and 700'. G 
Naeser. ifitt Kaiser -Wilhelm -Inst. Etsenforschuttt « Dus~ 
seldorf 17, 185-90(1935) — By detg. the av. sp heat of 
pure Fe between 70' and 700', the curve showed 6 distinct, 
reversible irregularities at 112', 198’, 292', 388', 487’ 
and 591*. These irregularities seem to point to a relation 
between rearrangement of tbe mols and the ferro- 
magnetism of the Fe The distances between the points 
of irregularity and the beat liberated at these points seem 
to follow a simple law. More expts are required for full 
elucidation Thirty-eight references M H 

A study of the heats of transformation in Iron H v 
Sttinwehr and A. Schulze. Z. Aletallhunde 27, 129-132 
(1935). — The beats of transformation at the Ai and A, 
points of vacuum melted electrolytic Fe, contg 0 03% 
Mn and a trace of Si, are detd by a calorimetric procedure 
already described (C. A. 28, 5025 1 ). In a senes of 5 
expts the magnetic transformation was found to begin 
near 790* and end at 710' giving an av heat of transfor- 
mation of 4.8 ■* 0 02 cal per e The change from -y- 
to o-Te began at 894’ and ended at 870’. For 6 runs the 
av. value for the heat evolved was 6.2 * 0 08 cal per g. 

G Derge 

Influence of chemical reactions upon the fatigue of iron 
F. Roll Z anorg allgem. Chem 224, 322-4(1935) — 
The effect of oxidation of the metal surface upon its fatigue 
strength is detd With Fe this effect varies depending 
upon what oxide is formed upon the surface H S 

Types of cast iron for use at elevated temperatures 
Lemome. Ustne 44, No 44, 27(1935) —Results of recent 
investigations of heat-resistant cast Fe are summarized 
Growth and permanent expansion of cast Fe under re- 
peated heating are caused by decompn of the free cement - 
ite and the cementiie of the pearlite into femte and 
’ graphite. The outer layers begin to graphitize under heat- 
ing before the heat has penetrated into the interior, so 
that cracks develop which also contribute to a growth in 
vol. Into these cracks, gases of a more or less corroding 
nature can enter and form Fe compds which Increase the 
wt. and vol Remedies are a cast Fe which remains pearh- 
tic up to 600-50“* or, for temps up to 800-900', a cast 
Fe for which the pearhtic structure is not indispensable, 
by adding 1-2% Cr or diminishing the C content to 232- 
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of these type! are de- 1 An x-ray atudy of the alloy# of aluminum with barium. 
M. Ilartenheim K, R. Andrei! and E. Alberti. ?.. Metallkunde 27,12R^B 


2 15%. The properties of fast it 

’"iiMlMm of the eolation of Iron 'hi mlwTuld. oHs)^Xiiwe%'o'in't.'fi i% inmmentt of IU from 0% 

V r roetniknv anrf I. P. Kinllor. Mm, Ml 7. <11-1 to the etitrctrc ot 2%. nn.l t.% increments from title point 

(lol.iv cf. Prooer, 1. Clem. 1.1. (Movo») No. 5, to Bl% Bo *ere eturhe.l lor tnek-rellretion powrler photo. 

M(lo’.i).-On the o.lhn of 0 11% CSfNIl,), to Mf,% tram, A o„ ntt . e. value for Al »a< loon, 1 tl.rouihmrt th.e 

If, St), the rote of eolo. of re iroe rerloreO to '/„ In 0 hre. *»«., iotlieotloi no eoh.Moln. foWt. Only me Inter- 

and to 1 /„ In 72 hn. Chas Blanc metallic phase, corresponding to Al<Ba and Ua/o Ba, wai 

RecrystaHlMtSon of electrolytic iron. G. Wnsiermann. observed. Bbotograms of cloavoge sections ofAl.Ba 

Mitt Eauer-]Vdhelm-Init ruenfonchung, DOurhiorf 17, showed that it may be considered mabrxly^enterrdtctrax- 

"(tt-tUKtfl) —Rolled electrolytic f‘c cryirallizei with a «rta 1 lattice of Da utomt w Hi \o - A - 4 w A., c - 11,1 


2l«-G(103 , 5) ..... - - - 

fine grain . heating beyond the Ai point produce! , however, 
a fairly coarse grained structure By quenching from the 
7 -Mate a finer recryitallized grain can be obtained. If 
electrolytic Fe h cooled from the y-itate so that the 
transition temp progresses gradually along the specimen, 
narrow, long needle erystats ore formed, the *hape of 


A , whme inter!tiees ore filled with Al atom! in the pool* 
tloti! of the 2 type! (00 h) and (0'/i‘/*). and u ii detd as 
0.38 G. Derge 

The influence of amall excesses of magnesium or zinc 
on the hardening of alloys of aluminum with MgZnj 
“ Schmitt Z Mctnllkunde 27, 121 -C( I03.T) . — ‘ 


which is the more perfect the slower the cooling Ad- 3 series of 17 alloys contg 2 fi 14% Mg7n> with excesses of 
joining a -crystals act frequently as nuclei Armco 1 Ifr-fi 4% Mg and 1 7—0 H/o Zn ts annealed at 47u and 


joining a -crystals act frequently . 

Te and C-ponr Ingot Tc behave differently from electrolytic 
Temrerrystn ami transformation, thcrecrystd structure 
is always of very fine grain and does not show the narrow 
needle crystals The formation of the litter is ascribed to 
the fact that the no of nuclei ot a-cryfta!i in the y-a 
transformation w at first very small and becomes larger 
only with increasing undercooling M. Ilartenheim 


water Quenched, then aged at mom temp , 

ICO* and 17f>* The changes are followed by means of 
Bnnell measurements After the anneal all samptes showed 
a softening from the as-cast condition, followed by a 
hardening at room temp which did not reach a mat. alter 
33 ilays. The oging data arc plotted separately for each 
alloy. All showed an increase m hardness at all temps., 


X-ray investigation of stress distribution and excess * which was asymptotic to the time asis below ICO*, but at 
i_ -,..i tr »»««— r n-.i..,. sr.«* ns* the hardness decreased after reaching a mat Con- 
clusion The process is complicated blit dependent upon 
the Mg7n, primarily, the effect of MgZni tiring greater 
from fr-0% than from 0-14% G. Derge 

Modulus of elssticlty of beryllium-copper alloys. Won 
Guiilet, Jr. Comfit, rend. 201, (WA-2(19b).— The 
hardness, A (Rockwell) , modulus of elasticity, /.', and rate. 


stresses in steel II M filler and J Barbers Mitt. 
KaUer-Wilhetm-Insl Enenfarschung, DtlueldorJ 17, 1157- 
fiflOfll 1 *) —The x-ray reflection method Is particularly 
mutable for the study of whether the occurrence of exces- 
sive internal stresses Is connected with the esistence of 
nonuniform stress distribution and If a edition between 
these 2 Quantities exists. The equipment and theory of 


the tests arc desenhed in detail. A simple linear relation 5 II, of vibration of the note given out by cylindrical samples 


between load and stress ensts only under comparatively 
small loads. Under higher loads, the stress distribution 
becomes very irregular even below the flow limit. There 
occur differences in tension between adjoining groups of 
crystallites, even under theoretically uniform load, which 
ore equal to those produced Intentionally In the bending 
test. This causes in some crystallites a reduction, in 
adjoining crystallites an increase, in stress. Nine references. 

M. Ilartenheim 

The properties of some low-nickel steels containing 
manganese. R. H. Greaves. Engineering 140, 17)3-4 
{ 103 ( 5 ) . — See C. A. 20, 70ll‘. G. G. 

Silicon steel In communication equipment. C II 
Crawford and E. J. Thomas. Elec. Eng 54, 1318 t , 3 
(1915).-— The different grades of Si steel and other mag- 
netic materials ore discussed, particular emphasis being 
given to the selection of the most satisfactory alloy for the 


20 cm X 20 mm., were detd. for Iie-Cii alloys contg. 
2.-18 t,% Be (with 0 02-0.12 I e, 0.1-0 M Si, 0-0 21 Al. 
0-0-3 Mg ,0 -O IlMn and 0-0 01 7n). A increases linearly 
(70-110) until the amt. of Be is 11%, i, e., until the con- 
stitution of the alloy changes (cf. Ma*sy nnd Dahl, C. A. 
24,3174). E increases linearly (12, 000-20, (XX)) throughout 
the series. // alio increases with content ot lie, hut at a 
decreasing rate. C. A. Sdberrad 

Magnetic alloys of iron, nickel and cobalt. G, W. 
rimcn. kite, Eng 54, 1202-0(101'*). — A paper dealing 
largely with the ptiys. and rice, properties of the permal- 
loys. perminvar ami permendur. Curves and tables and 
7 references are included. VV. II. Boynton 

Iron-cementlte-mangsnese carbide-manganese. Ru- 
dolf Vogel nnd W. Dfinng Arch. EtsenhQttenin. 9, 
217-152(1011) — Former investigations of this system and 
parts of it were enlarged and completed by establishing 


applications in communication equipment, which includes 7 the constitutional diagrams on the’ basis of bents of re- 
action and structure, Mn and MmC do not farm, as 
Indicated previously, an uninterrupted series ol solid 
solns with n max. temp.; a transition eqml. occurs at 
solidification between 1.15 and 2 9% C which leads toward 
higher C contents, to a min. temp A new transformation 


transformers for radio frequencies, small rotating app. and 
««ys. , , W. II. JJ oynton 

Plasticity and practical behavior of cast light alloys 
with reference to the bending test. Luigi Locatl. 
dustrm meccanua 17, PAT-7, fc'i2-R( 1035) .—The plasticity 

" ,a, * ns » ! the stresses ot unforeseen origin to remain of Mn carbide was observed at 1 »'/!*. rour kinds of crysl 
“ rfan J ff I““t even If they exceed the tats were found in the system re-re, C-Mn.C-Mn: 
eWstion m t . 6, t hcr mtr . h - P r . 0 P cr,tM . however, as B Ternary solid solns of e(4)-l e with C and Mn which arc 


elongation, must not be overlooked in this connection. 
The bending test alone will not give sufficient indication 
or behavior tinder stress; Jt can only give a certain quality 
(actor which must he considered together with ultimate 
strength, elastic limit and max. deviation in bending. 

T ^I7 C J crfnct ’\ , * . M. Ilartenheim 

The influence of foreign elements of «ome industrial 


restricted to a small range in the Fe corner; ternary solid 
solns. of 7-re with C and Mn with a very extended range; 
ternary solid solns. of ?-Mit with C and Te (area -f- • 

end solid solns. Te,C nnd Mn,C (area CjV,»i). The 
cementlte does not form solid solns. with the excess Fe, 
but the Mn,C dnes with excess Mn. The conditions are 
explained in detail by the diagram. A table shows the 


aluminum altnv* r r » n , , lm i expiamen in <ietau t,y tne oiagram. a tame shows the 

Le^le Z* s’ J; P- Grashchenko. location of the characteristic points a. 0 , y, 4 and t for 

fY C si Zn and* Cu on^'hr^rh^nd 7Z! 1 ' . lnflucnce of 9 the equilibria of the Tc-Mn-C alloys in solid state. The 
i c, si.in ann i_u on the mrch. and corrosion -resistant various stmrturrs nr*> lltustmird In 


- • — — - - - . — ... — d corrosion-resistant 

properties of Duralumin, Aludur and Silumin was Invcstl- 

“SJ; . , , „ , «• W. I!.lhm, ra 

The influence of slloying elements on aluminum and 
magnesium alloys A. b. Lugiskov. Legit te Metal. 
r.*'”. b j, 3- > -4(1911) ' — L. discusses the influence of Be, 
‘ *n the properties of Al and Mg 
If. W. Bathmann 


G*p Ce, Si, Mn and Na o 
alloys. 


various structures are illustrated in photomicrographs. 
tt . . ...... , . M- Ilartenheim 

Heat conductivity of pure iron and commercial steels 
F- il'l l] S. nra,h “ nd w - Bungardt. Arch, rnenhattenw 
9, 2j 3-<52( 10115) .—Recent literature on heat cond Is 
reviewed for practically pure I e, alloy and plain steels at 
differerit temps, in order to derive useful values This 
was possible, however, only for plain steels at room temp. 
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A!! other information for alloy steels contains so many 
gaps and contradictions that the influence of the alloying 
material can be detd only appro*. A few curves and 
numerical values are given for com steels Thirty-eight 
references hi Hartenheim 

The corrosion problem Paints and anticorrosive coat- 
ings Georges Genu Industrie thtmtque 21, SO '5-002 
(1934), 22, 93-7, 250-5, 402-5, 48S-91, 053-4(1035) — 
A general discussion of the various aspects of the problem 
of corrosion tn industry, with a review of the means at 
present available for preventing or combating it, more 
particularly jn the them industry A P.-C 

Corrosion m the production of ethylene chlorohydnn. 
L \ Iskra J Chtm Ind (Moscow) 12,947-53(1935).— 
Mixts of QlI<(OH)Cl a Ha, CjH,Cl, and Cl, such as are 
used in prepg C,Hi(OH)Cl corrode Pb strongly, and the 
degree of corrosion increases with temp Acid resisting 
lacquers and many alloys are badly afTected Acid-rcsist- 
mg cements and Fe contg 13-17% Si are not greatly 
corroded A Has eg type resto alone is slightly corroded. 
Inn when deposited on an Fe surface it resists corrosion 
H M Leicester 

Substances inhibiting corrosion of iron by acids 
Jacques Bancelin and Yves Crimail Compl rend 201, 
1033-4(1935) —While the inhibitory action of rhodamme 
on the corrosive action of 0 1 N HC1 on steel continually 
increases with concn of rhodamme that of thiourea at 
first increases, and thtn decreases with a mas. effect for 
a concn of about 50 rag /I This concn (c) gives the 
mm e m f in the cell steel |0 1 N HC1 + thiourea (c)| 
HgiCMHg. whereas with rhodamme the e m f decreases 
continually as concn increases C A. Silbcrrad 

Study of the influence of cold work on the intergranular 
corrosion of 18-8 rustles* steels A Van den Bosch and 
M Viatic MHaux 10, 68-75(1935) — The authors discuss ' 
intergranular changes which take place m reheating the 
annealed 18-5 Cr-rustlcss steels, the changes on reheating 
the cold worked material, the pptn process of the car- 
bides, the rate of heating that produces changes and the 
temp range of susceptibility to alteration, the stabilization 
of the steel, starting with cold-worked metal and its ap- 
plication to welding Regarding the use of stabilized 
18-8 steel, they draw the following conclusions (1) This 
steel can be arc welded without alteration (2) Carbides 1 
may ppt at the grain boundaries w hen the steel, while not 
completely stabilized, is used at a temp below the temp 
ol stabilization G T MotoY 

Rammed mixes for cupola furnaces (Borsch) 19 
Preventing (metal) corrosion and pamt (Scheifele) 26 
Effect of thermal agitation on at arrangement in alloys 
(Bragg, Williams) 2 Pneumatic process for refining ores : 
(Ger pat 620,430) 21 

Froth flotation process and apparatus Thomas J. 
Taplm Bnt 431,352, Aug 30, 1935 To insure good 
contact between the air bubbles and the mineral particles, 
a vibratory movement is imparted to the pulp in addn to 
the normal movement produced in the aeration by agita- 
tion or by the direct introduction of air, the vibratory 
movement being produced by imparling vibration to an 
impermeable surface in contact with the pulp on l side 

Leaching ores to separate lead and other metals from 
woe sulfide Maxwell G Flatten. U S. 2.021,800, Nov. 
26. Lead zinc ores, etc , contg ZnS are leached with a 
so In of a chloride of Na, K, Ca or Mg not contg. over 
about 1% of acid such as JICI, etc., in excess of that neu- 
tralized by the acid neutralizing substances in the material 
being leached, and contg. Fea, as active solvent, thus 
•selectively dissolving the Pb without dissolving the ZuS 

Treatment of ores, etc , containing iron, nickel and cop 
per. The International Nickel Co Inc Ger. G20.419, 
Oct. 21, 1935 (Cl 40a 13 50) See Can 323.2SC (C. A. 
26, 3998) 

Ores of lead and zinc Ernst Bierbraucr. Fr. 7SO.CS4, 
Sept- 7, 1935. Ores of Pb and Zn are sepd. by selective 


flotation; lignins ulfonic acid, its salts err dertva are used 
to render the blende passive 
Purifying zme ores. National Processes Ltd. and 
Thomas B Gyles Bnt. 433, SOI, Aug 22,1935 Pb and 
Cd are reroov ed from Zn sulfide ores, concentrates, etc., 
by a blast-roasting operation in which the ore, etc , is 
mixed with a granular or nodular material in such quantity 
as to insure a high porosity in the charge and a Pb content 
below 1 5% thereof, and in which the draft through the 
charge bed and the fuel value of the charge are adjusted 
to give a temp., c. g , 1300°, above that required to elimi- 
nate S without the Pb content of the exit gases exceeding 
280 mg per cu ft. 

Reducing ores of zinc. American Smelting & Re finin g 
Co Fr 7So,CS8, Sept. 7, 1935 The ore in intimate con- 
tact with a reducing agent such as C and m a finely divided 
state is passed through a retort heated to and maintained 
at the temp, of reduction of the ore, so that the ore is 
reduced in a practically instantaneous manner. The 
vapors are removed through a coke filter maintained under 
conditions such that COj is reduced to CO, and the Zn is 
condensed App is described. 

Apparatus (with a senes of bowls arranged in step 
formation) for separating materials such as gold and sand 
Michael Schlank. U. S. 2,022,926, Dec. 3 Various 
structural, roech and operative details 
Treatment of metallurgical by-products Wilhelm 
Witter Ger. 620,263. Oct 17, 1935 (a 40a. 1501) 
Powd mixts of metals with oxides or sulfides, obtained 
as by-products tn refining metals and particularly in re- 
moving Cu, Zn and Sn from Pb, are subjected to a winnow- 
ing process to sep. the metallic and the noametallic com- 
ponents The fractions are then worked up separately tn 
known manner. As a modification, the nonmetallic 
components may be withdrawn by an air stream from the 
surface of the metal bath being refined. 

Treating slag Edward Perehard Dunn Ger 617,510, 
Aug 20, 1D35 (a 805. 22 01). App for filtering, de- 
sulfurizing and mixing molten slag ts described 
Granulated slag Edgar E. Brosms U. S 2,023,511, 
Dec 10 Molten slag is disintegrated by violent agitation 
and there is added to it simultaneously sufficient water to 
produce a granulated product but so limited as to Insure 
substantially complete vaporization of the water. 

Pot furnaces for melting metals, etc South Metro- 
politan Gas Co , Dean Chandler and Alec J Skinner 
Bnt 433,127, Aug 2, 1935 In a gas-fired furnace for 
melting metals or beating liquids, where flames and hot 
gases from burners, after passing upwardly around the 
pot, escape through a chamber to down flues having out- 
lets at their lower ends, the inner face of the refractory 
wall is lined with cast-Fe plates which are spaced from the 
wall by ribs and have vertical tibs on their Inner faces to 
divide fhebeUtmg space into sep. passages 

Regenerative furnace for heating metals or fusing ores 
Wilhelm Dodeter Fr 786,701, Sept 9, 1935 
Pusher type furnace for heating metal articles Ernst 
Neuhaus Ger. 020,153, Oct 15, 1935 (Cl 18c 1001) 
Rotating furnace for producing spongy Iron Fried 
Krupp Grusonwerk A -G Ger 614,045, May 31, 1935 
(Q 18a IS 05) Addn. to 610,520 (C A 29, 5S02*). 

Ann eating furnace for iron, etc Hans-Arthur 
Schweichel Ger 616,788, Aug. 5, 1935 (Cl 18c. 10 01). 
Details of a water-cooled couv eyor are given 
Continuous furnace for annealing metal strip In which 
the strip hangs in a catenary between supporting rollers 
Birmingham Electric Furnaces Ltd , Alfred G Lobtey 
and Fred Kerfoot. Bnt. 433,899, Aug 22, 1935. 

Means for lifting sheet metal conveyed from an anneal- 
ing furnace Vereuugte Stahlwerke A -G Ger, 620,154, 
Oct. 1G, 1935 (Cl 18e. 11.20). 

Continuous pair furnace suitable lor heating metal 
bars Ray M. Fenton U. S 2,023,318. Dec. 3 Struc- 
tural, rnech and operative details of a furnace with an 
endless conveyor extending through a horizontal heating 
chamber 

Heat treating furnace suitable for normalizing sheets 



Annealing. Thomas Bolton and Sons Ltd , Wm. E. 
Ali-ins and Walter Cartwright Brit. 133,534, Aug. 12, 
1035 Current-collectors for traction purposes, e. g., 
trolley wheels, are made from a known A1 bronze contg. 
a small proportion of Mr and (or) Ni and having a re- 
fined structure produced by heat treatment and (or) 
working The heat treatment iray comprise a normal - 
mg at 400° for 21 hr* after a quenching from 850°. The 
collectors may be produced by casting a blank, forging 
at 800-900°, quenching and then heating at 400—150°. 
If the forging cannot be quenched, it may be heated to 
850°, quenched and then reheated at 400-500°. In an 
example, the alloy contains A1 9-11, Mn 0.2-3 .0 and, 
optionally, Ni OB-5 0%, the Mn and Ni combined being 
not more than 5%. 

Annealing razor blades Hermann Schmidt. Gcr. 
C17.514, Aug 20, 1935 (Cl 18c 2 2S) 
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of steel. Frank A. Fahrenwald. U.S. 2,023,120, Dec. 3. 1 articles. Henry H. Harris. U. S. 2,022.283, Nov. 20. 
Various structural, mech and operative details. Structural features 

Heat-treating materials as in annealing or normalizing 
steel strip. Albert N. Otis (to General EIcc. Co) US 
2,023^285, Dec, 3. \ anous details of app and operation. 

Apparatus for operating metallurgical Scotch hearths 
Hugh R MacMichael (to American Smelting and Re- 
fining Co). U.S 2,023,484, Dec 10 Mcch andopera- 

Molten metal displacement device suitable for use with 
furnace -charging apparatus Paul H Batman l S 
2,022,334, Nov 20 Structural and mcch features 

Means for charging blast and shaft furnaces _ Pierre 
Fransois-Bongarfon Fr 787,102, Sept. 17, 1935 

Stock support for furnaces such as those for heating 
metal billets, slabs, etc John W. Comston U S 
2,022,049, Dec 3 

Linings far nozzles of foundry ladles Allmanna 3 
Svenska Elektriska Aktiebolaget Brit 434,520, Sept 

3, 1935 The linings, consisting as usual of magnesite, err 
the oxide of Mg, Cr, A1 or other earthy metal mixed w 
powd form with a binder, e g , water glass, are heated 
to considerably below the burning temp of the material, 
which then sinters when the hot metal is poured Sub- 
stances that lower the m p of the lining, e g , quartz, 

CaFi, alkalies, may be added to the magnesite, etc , so 
that the bore of the lining increases by wear and compen- 
sates for the reduced head of molten metal dunng pouring 

Pot for holding and expelling molten lead or the like 
Luther H Hopkins U S 2,022,372, Nov 20 A con- 
struction is described by which city gas or air under pres- 
sure may be utilized for expelling molten material from the 
pot. 

Castings of magnesium free aluminum-copper alloys 
Joseph A. Nock, Jr (to Aluminum Co of America) S 
U S. 2.022.CSG, Dec 3 A Mg-free alloy contg Al 
together with Cu2-12andSnO 005-0 1% is cast and, with- 
out aging, the casting is heat-treated by heating to between 
400° and the temp of incipient fusion and then rapidly 
cooling The Sn improves the ductility of the product. 

Powdering metals Walter Zeiss. Ger 020,120, Oct 
14, 1935 (Cl 49/ 3) See Fr. 780,698 ( C A 29,5801*). 

Fluxes Ernst J. M. Mattsson. Brit. 434,531, Sept . 

4, 1935 Fe or steel articles to be coated by dipping in 
molten Al or an alloy contg Alas its mam constituent, e g , 

1 contg. at least 95% Al, are immersed in a molten flux 
bath that contains 1 or more fluorides, e. g , Na, MI',, 
and 1 or more alkali fluorides, with or without other satts, 
e. g , ZnCb, but which does not Contain any cotnpd. of Ca 
The articles are left m the flux until oxides, etc , are re- 
moved and the articles are properly heated and are then 
transferred to the Al or Al alloy bath In an example, the 7 
flux contains Na,Airj 10, ZnCl, 20, NaCl 30 and KC1 
40% 


Hard metal bodies such as tools Bruno Fetkenheuer 
(to Deutsche Edclstahlwcrke A -G ) U. S. 2,023,413, 
Dec 10 Articles such as tools are formed of a material 
comprising Ti carbide about 00-85%, a carbide of W, 
Mo or Ta about 10-20%, the remainder being an alloy of 
Co, Cr and W in the resp proportions of 40-80, 20-35 
and 25% or less Cl C A 20. 107* 

Rotary drum for cleaning and descaling castings, etc , 
provided with centrifugal devices to inject the cleaning 
material through apertures in the end walls of the drum. 
Walter Schemmann and Tritz Kottmann Brit 434,712, 
Sept 0, 1935 

Coated ferrous wire, etc Frederick M Crapo (to 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co). U S. 2,023,304, Dec. 3. 
A ferrous metal core carries a hot -galvanized Zn coating 
with an overlying coatmg of electrodeposited Cd. Cf. 
C. -4.29,722* 

Coabng iron with aluminum. Franz Nilsson. Fr. 
780, G45, Sept. 6, 1935 Fe or steel to be coated with Al is 
dipped into a salt bath contg one or more fluorides, e. g . 

, „r at v, n„,t 


double fluoride of Al and Na, and one or more alkali 
chlorides, with or without other salts except salts of Ca, 
and then into a fused bath of AL The salt bath may con- 
tain NajAir» 10, ZnClj 20, NaCl 30 and KCi 40%. 

Iron Mathias Trankl Ger. 017,943, Aug 29, 1935 
(Cl. 186 10 01). A method is described of refining crude 
Fe in the molten state by treatment with a blast of air 
charged with O, and of after-refining by adding solid 
FerO,, in which the heat developed by the oxidation of the 
P present is used 

Sponge iron Wm D. Brown. U. S. reissue 19,770, 
Dec 3 A reissue of original pat. No. 1,979,729 (C. A. 
29, 10S J ). 

Iron sponge. Mathias Frank]. Ger. 017,942, Aug 29, 
1935 (Cl. 18u. 18 02). A shaft furnace is described for 
producing Fe sponge by the acid of reducing gases. 

Deoxidation of iron. Soc. d'Hectrochimie, d’£Iectro- 
m£tallurgic & des acidries electnques d'Ugine Fr. 786,- 
872, Sept. 11, 1935 Fe and steel are deoxidized with 
the cyclic utilization of slags and regeneration thereof, 
slags are used in which the ratio of MnO content to FeO 
8 content is above 4 and preferably above 5. The periodic 
regeneration is carried out so as to maintain this ratio 
above 4 

Rustless iron and steel. Wm B. Amess (to Rustless 
Iron Corp. of America). U. S. 2,021,979, Nov. 20. 
For the production of a N-contg rustless iron or steel of 
fine-gram structure, a bath of molten iron is prepd. with 
an overlying slag contg. oxides of Cr, the Cr oxides are 
reduced, thus enriching the bath, and N is added to the 


Container lor steel tempering od Zimmerman & 

Co^Komm -Ges Ger. 617,507, Aug 21, 1935 (Cl 18c 

Apparatus for forming and quenching automobile leaf 
springs, etc. John F. Beans (to First National Bank in 
Massillon, Ohio). U. S 2,022,532, Nov. 2G Structural 
and mech. features. 

Manufacture of seamless tubes such as those o l ferrous 
metals by extrusion of pierced billet material Adolf 
Wefing (to Tubus A -G ). U. S. 2,023,77G, Dec 10 
App. and operative details are described. 

Brazing together materials such as metal sheets Trank 
T. Cope (to Electric Furnace Co.). U. S. 2,023,354, 

Dec. 3. Various details of app. and ODeration are He- 
— *• 

- • - K iner ‘ by the nascent Cr and thus carried mto the bath. 

Steel. Henbert Grubitsch. Gcr. 617,765, Aug. 20, 


Brazing jomts of curved metal sheets such as automo- 
bile panel material. j ames Vehko (to Murray Corp. of 
Amenca). U. S. 2,022,795. Dec. 3. Various operative 
details are described, involving the use of a bimetallic 
stnp formed of a layer of retaining material and of spelter 
material in.which a flux is embedded 
Trays suitable for use in heat-treating metal or ceramic 


1935 (Cl. 18d. 2 40). See Austrian 142,230 (C, A 20 
6200*). * 
Alloy steels. Child H. Wills. Fr. 786,597, SeDt 5 
1935. See U. S 1 ,992,905 { C. A . 29, 2500>) . 

Forged steel rolls suitable for rolling mills Clifford n 
Terree. U. S. 2,022,192, Nov. 20. Rolls are formed from 
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a steel the C content of which approximates and does not 
substantially exceed the eutectic value and is 0 75-0 95% 
and contg Cr 1 5*1 8%. by casting, forging and heat- 
treating in a single elevation of temp to a peak of about 
810°, followed by slow reduction of temp , machining, 
hardening and tempering 

Composite steel bars Max R Trembour (to Jcssop 
Steel Co ) US 2,023,908, Dec 10 Various details 
are given for the manuf of a welded composite ingot 
suitable for the manuf of edged tools or dies and which 
comprises a body of soft steel with a welded corner piece 
of harder steel 

Medium- or high-carbon steel wire rods Henry D. 
L Lloyd (to VrTntecicas Co Ltd ) U. S 2,023,736, 
Dec 10 I or producing coiled medium- or bigh-C steel 
rods of sorbite structure, the rods are rolled at a temp 
substantially above that of a molten quenching medium 
such as molten salt maintained at 450-500* and are im- 
mersed in this medium while substantially at rolling temp 
and are coiled m the medium while the latter is main- 
tained substantially at the quenching temp App is 
described 

Preparing sheets of metal such as low-carbon steel 
for deep drawing Louis Schulte (to Schulte Grinding 
and Polishing Machine Co ) US 2,023,904, Dec. 10. 
The sheet is pickled, cold rolled, flexed to provide a con- 
cave surface and the latter is engaged with a cushioned 
rotating grinding surface and ground only sufficiently to 
remove surface defects and strain-hardened film imparted 
to the sheet from preceding steps of manuf. App. « 
described 

Marking, ornamenting or coloring aluminum and its 
alloys by photographic processes Siemens & Halske 
A -G Ger C20.6G4, Oct 24, 1035 (Cl 574 6 01) 
Addn to 607,012 (C A 29, 1706*), 015,092 (C A. 30, 
75») and 019,450 (C A 30, 427') The oxide coating 
produced on A1 and its alloys in the processes of Ger 007,- 
012, 615,092 and 619,450 is replaced wholly or in part 
by a coating of different compn , c g , by a phosphate or 
fluoride coating 

Composite metal articles of aluminous metals. Robert 
II Brown (to Aluminum Co of America). U. S 2,023,- 
512, Dee 10 For producing articles resistant to corrosion, 
a base of metal such as Al alloyed with Mn 1.25% is 
provided with a coating of a plurality of aluminous metal 
layers, each of which (suitably because of alloying with 
Sn and Bi, etc ) has an electrode potential greater than 
that of the base metal, and with the layers arranged in 
the order of increasing electrode potential from the base 
metal to the surface of the article. 

Separating nickel and cobalt Raoul Bfivtruu and Elie 
Raymond Fr 786,810, Sept 10, 1935 Ni and Co are 
sepd by utilizing the fact that they form complex compds. 
with ethanolammes in alk medium, those of Co being 
very stable whereas those of Hi are unstable even m the 
cold, hydrolyzing to form the hydroxide Under the same 
conditions Mn docs not give a complex and ppts im- 
mediately as hydroxide Tc 786,808, Sept 11 Glyceryl • 
amines are used instead of ethanolammes to sep Ni, Co 
and Mn, the Ni forming an unstable and the Co a stable 
complex, while the Mn is pptd immediately as hydroxide 

Metallic magnesium Fritz Hansgirg (to American 
Magnesium Metals Corp ). U S 2,022,282, Nov. 20 
For producing substantially pure Mg, materials such as a 
crude Mg is heated to liberate Mg vapor, the vapor is 
removed from the heating zone by a nonoxidizmg gas 
and dust is sepd from the vapor by effecting suitable 
variations in its flow to promote gravity sepn of suspended 
solids, and the vapor and nonoxidizing gas are passed to a 
condensing zone App is described Cf. C. A. 29, 
4728' 

Refining magnesium and Its alloys Oesterrelchisch 
Amenkamsche Magnexit A -G Bnt. 433,859, Aug 10, 
1935 Mg and high percentage Mg alloys are refined by 
melting with a halide or sulfide of a heavy metal from 
groups, I, If, V, VI, VII and VIII of the periodic system, 
*uch metal, base metals excepted, having a sp gr above 
0 and below 11. Mg halides may be used in addn The 


1 salts or mats, of salts must have m ps below that of Mg 
and a sp gr. above that of molten Mg. In examples, (1) 
Mg, refined by distn , is melted with a mixt. of equal 
parts of ZnCli, TeCh and MgCI,, and (2) a Mg atloy contg 
Al 4, Zn 1 and Sb 0 3% is melted with a mat of SbSi 
40, FeCl, 20, ZnCl, 10 and MgCI, 30% Cf C. A. 29, 
443*. 

Rolled products from magnesium and its alloys John 

2 C Hoy (to Dow Chemical Co ). U. S 2,023,300, Dec 3. 
Mg or a high-percentage Mg alloy is cast to a plastic de- 
formation by extruding and the deformed metal is then 
rolled App is described and a product is obtained which 
does not tend to crack 

Recovering copper and silver compounds from alloys 
I G Farbcmnd A -G. (Hermann Weber, Ernst Hempct- 
mann and Robert Griessbach, inventors) . Ger 620,350, 
Oct 19, 1935 (Cl 40a. 22). Alloys contg 30-70% of Cu. 

3 the remainder being wholly or mainly Ag, are treated with 
Cl without applying heat A mixt. of AgCI and CuCl is 
obtained, and is fused by the heat of the reaction The 
fused chloride mixt. is run into a solvent for CuCl, eg, 
dil HC1 or NaCV soln , and the undissolved AgCI is with- 
drawn A neutral substance which increases the soly 
of CuCl in the solvent used, e g , NaCl or CaCl,, may be 
added before, during or after the chlorination 

. Alloys Thomas W. lies Bnt 434,291, Aug 29, 1935 
A draft-excluding strip for the meeting edges of doors, 
windows, etc , consists of a flat clastic metal strip such ns 
an alloy contg Cu 88 32, Zn 10 30 and Sn 1 10% rolled 
to 0 18-022 mm thickness 

Alloys Pierre G Adeline Fr 780,798, Sept 9, 1935 
Thermo-rcaction is used for incorporating metals such as 
Cr, Si, Ti, W, Mo, Mn, V, Zr, Sr and Th in metals such as 
Fe, Cu, Zn, Sn, Bi, Sb, Pb, Ni, Na, Al and Mg. An 
5 example is given of the prepn of an alloy contg Al 90, 
Cr 2 and Ti 2% by using Cr,0» 3 7, TiOi 4, fluorspar 0 5 
and Al 3 2 kg An alloy contg Al 80, Cr 10 and Ti 10% 
may be made first, and molten Al added to this to get an 
alloy contg a greater amt of Al 
Alloys by diffusion Fritz Bcrgmann Fr 788,715, 
Sept 9, 1035 The diffusion of a metal such as Cr, Ni, W, 
Mn or Si into the surface of another metal such as Fe 
. takes place in a neutral fused mass of salt The diffusing 
metal may be mixed as a power with the fused salt 

Light alloy Vereimgte Leichtmctallwerke GmbH. 
Fr. 786,592, Sept 5, 1935 Alloys of good resistance to 
traction and of Improved elastic limit contain Cu 3-5, 
Mg 1 .3-1.4, Si 0 4-0 7, Mn 1 25-1 25% and Al the rest 
Hard alloys The British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd 
Bnt 434,468, Sept. 2, 1935 In making alloys of the type 
contg 2 or more hard constituents, e. g , refractory metal 
7 carbides, and 1 or more auxiliary metals of lower m. p , 
each of the hard constituents is separately assoed. with 
1 or more of the auxiliary metals, e g , by grinding, and 
the fractions so formed are afterward mixed and sintered 
under pressure at high temp Thus W|C 75-97 may be 
ground with Co 3-25, and Ti carbide 75-02 with Ni 8-25 
parts and a final sintered product obtained from the WjC 
mat 00-05 and the Ti carbide mixt 5-10%. 
g Hard alloys Fagersta Bruks Akticbolag Fr. 787,010, 
0 Sept. 10, 1935 A mixt contg Ti carbide 5-25 and morg. 
compds such as oxide or carbonate of one or more auxiliary 
more fusible metals such as Fe, Co and Ni, the rest being 
principally W carbide, is used Pieces are made from this 
mat. by pressing, after or not previous decompn of the 
compd of the auxiliary metal The pieces are machined 
to the desired shape and fritted 
Alloys suitable for cast dentures Baker & Co , Inc. 
9 Bnt 434,588, Sept. 2, 1935 See U. S 1,930,119 (C A 
28, 01*). 

Aluminum alloys Horace C. Hall and Rolls Royce 
Ltd Brit 434,022, Aug 20, 1935 The Cu content of 
those alloys described in Bnt 350,110 ( C . A 26, 1230) 
that have a Mg content of 0 7-1 75% Is increased to 2 5- 
0 0% Mn and other elements may also be added as 
described in Bnt 425,102 (C A 29, 5108*) The alloys 
may be subjected to artificial aging at 100-100* for 12-2 
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hrs., to join, treatment followed by natural aging in air 
for 7 days or more, or to sola, treatment and artificial 

aS Co’lumbicin alloys. Frederick M. Bccket (to Electro 
Metallurgical Co.). Bnt 434,400, Aug. 30, 1935 Ma- 
te noli centg. Cb oxides are reduced with Si or Si alloys, 
c. g , Fe-Si, Cr-Si, Fe-Cr-Si, Cb-Si or alloys with other 
metals unobjectionable m the final product. The Si in 
the charge is preferably adjusted to yield an alloy with a 
Cb'Si ratio of 6-12*1, whereby upward of 75% of the 
metal may be recovered and the Cb oxide is selectively 
reduced in preference to the oxides of Ta and Ti present 
Fc, Nr, Cr or other metals may be added to the product 
either b) reducing m the presence of a metal bath or making 
the addn during or after the reduction. Slags obtained 
contg substantial amts of Cb, Ta and Ti may be smelted 
nith enough Si to yield a Cb-Si alloy of a less ratio than 
6 '1, this being u*ed as reducing agent for Cb oxide-contg 
material to form the lower Si alloy Cf C A 30, 425* 
Iron alloys Strtmsas Jern verts Aktiebobg Bnt 
434.700, Sept 9, 1035 An alloy for the production of 
rolls comprises C 2 7-3—, P 0 55-1 0, Cr 0 3-1 0, Mb 
0 3-0 6, Si 0 6 and S 0 07-0 15%, ,he remainder being 

Fe 

Lead alloys S & T Metal Co Bnt 433.653, Aug 
19. 1935 See Fr 772, 820 (C A 29, 13SU) 

Composite rolled forms of magnesium alloys Arthur 
W. Winston (to Dow Chemical Co ) U. S 2,023,4 <1 S, 
Dec. 10 In forming articles «uch as airplane propeller 
blades, etc., of integrally joined layers, properly shaped 
ingots of the metal are arranged in the container of an 
eatrnsion press and are extruded through a common die 
opening at a temp of about 230—450* «o as fo form a 
composite billet, the latter is then heated to about 
215-450* and rolled or forged 
Zinc alloys. Wm. W Broughton and Geo. L. Werlev 
(to The New Jer**v Zinc Co ). Bnt. 434,047, Aug. 2o, 
1«35. Addn. to 376 , 0 $$ (C. A. 27. 3191). See U. S 
l,o$9,30S (C. A. 29, 17f9>) 

Zinc base alloy dies suitable for casting low-neltuig 
metals. Wo. G Newton ard Howard E. Christie (to 
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t Wm. G. Newton). U. S. 2,023,645, Dec. 10. The face 
cf a die formed of Zn 90-92, A! 4—5, Cu S—t and Mj 
0 02-0.1% the like is treated with HNOj and then with 
a soln. of NaOH and Sb oxide, producing a blackish coat- 
ing which has good hardness. 

Welding rod John B. Austin (to Una Welding, Inc.). 
U. S. 2,022,307, Nov. 26. A low-C steel welding rod con- 
tains an effective proportion of Ti, but not more than about 
„ 02 %. an effective proportion of V, but not more than about 
8 025% (the total of Ti and V being 0.16-0.29%). A rod 
of this ccmpn. is suitable for welding rusted steel. 

Welding rod Wm. W. Steg. U S 2,022.439, Nov. 26. 
A welding rod is framed to the extent of over 99% of an 
alloy of Cu with a lesser quantity of Zn, and with small 
proportions of Si, Mn, Fc, B and Sn, and with the Si, 
Mn and Fe in about the proportions of 2 2:1. 

Metallurgical blanks such as welding rods and hollow 

3 drill steel Burt H Payne (to Stub -Sickles Co ). U. S. 
2.021,945, Nov 26 An opening is formed through a 
dnll billet at its center and from end to end, and there is 
inserted into the opening a Mn-Ni welding steel alloy 
contg. Mn 11-13 5 and Ni 2 5-3 5%, substantially filling 
the opening and having a cocff. of expansion greater than 
that of the bdlet. the materials are heated to about 925*, 
the billet is rolled until the diam of the opening and the 
core has reached a desired sire, and the billet b cooled 

4 until the core can be readily removed from it. 

Electrode for are welding Fntz Muller (to N.-V. 
Maehroeneen-en Apparaien Fabneken “Meaf U. s. 
2.023.S1S, Dec. 10 A steel core is coated with a mist, cf 
"technically pure" Mg silicate 70, water glass jo and 
deoxidizing and alloying constituents such as feiyo-Mn 
contg C about 10%, free from mixed elements adapted 
to transmit impurities “of the oxygen type” to the iron. 

5 Apparatus and method for coating welding electrodes 
with flux by extrusion machines. James G. Jackson. 
Bnt. 433.71S. Aug. 20 . 1935. 

Apparatus for makin g metal pipe such as that cf ferrous 
metal by electric welding. Wm. M. Neckerman (to 
Republic Steel Corp.). U.S. 2,023,597, Dec. 10. Various 
structural, mech and operative details. 
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CRAS. A F0CIUXR AND CLARENCE J WEST 

Productivity _ o! a synthetic methanol installation in equimol. quantity of C*1LX for 40 hrs., first at lln* and 
relation to various factors. L 31 Cka»hn£t Kitr-strel then at 140*. giving 45-50% of the undecenonitnies, which 
7, 416-1S(1935). -—A math, discussion. Chas Blare were converted into the corresponding amides (ui. 114-15* 
Ftuonnaticn of halom ethyl ethers I. FTuormahon of acd 76-7*) b T means of cold coned. H.-SCV Bchwharioa 
mchlorodimethyl ether. Harold Simmons Booth and of the** amides with P-O, gave the 2 pure nitriles (I and 

H). I b-. 119 7-19.9*. has d“ 0 S3255. n\* 1 44535 , 
I.44SI6, r.y I.455I5, a” 1.46000; H b-, I27.9-S.I*, 


Paul E. Burchfield J. An. Ckem See 57, 2070(1935) 
Flnorination of CCLOMe by anhyd sublimed SbF» with- 
out a catalyst yielded a tnixt. of CFjClOMe, b 55-3 *, 
m. -105.1*, and CK,OMe, b. 30 1*. o. -9621*. The** 
compds. are only slowly hydrolyzed m H-O. 

_ ... Louise Kelley 

Geometrical bemers of heptenonitrile. Charles Hofl- 
44, 435-7(1935); cf. C. A. 


has dj* 0.S3359, »** 1.44S5S, «* D * 1.45146, aj* 1.45S73. 
*5* 1. 46454. Louise Kwllep 

Aldehyde^ acetals. R. Fernet. Seifnsitder-Zi s , 62, 
^47-6, St>.-S(l r i35). — Synthetic methods are briefly 
reviewed and the properties of a no. of acetals tabulated. 


— “ CJ -" ?>■- o' I 10 'ho rr«- Tb, srfrral .«« in ti, .ddiBoa of brtrejra bSd. 

aHvlaeetic acid. M. S. Kharasch and M. C. McXab. 
l — ’ ’ ‘ " By u-=e pf the 


ence of S gave a-bromofccptanomtrile, which on debromina- 10 auviacenc aaa m n Ktuncn i 
tico »itb qomolct !tnt : btpttoooittaos. Tbc^ too 

sepd. bvfractiona] distn. and converted bv treatment with . ^ 77,., 


the cm- and fmns-si-heptenomtriles (n and ITT) 


di* 0^30$$, a” 1.4397S, 1 44292, el,’ 1.45067, *»» 

1.45719, dj* 0 S1S75, 1 43369. «* D * 1.4366$, «}• 

1 *' 1 *S Vf 5052 ' Louise Keller 

GCometncal isomers of cndecenonitrQe. R. van Cail- 
j ■ *«• fW Brff. 44 , 43S-M(1P35) «-Bromonn- 

decanonitrfle (cf. C. A . 27, 5716) was heated with an 


arid, m. 22 *, bnt with a small ai n t. of 
ascaridole it gave 4-bromovalene add, m. 40° . Pervmdts, 

* v ’-ents, control the direction of addn. a^d it 

reveled by the nse of peroxides or anti- 
t unsatd. compds. m which the double bond is 
either adjacent to a carboxvl group (crotcmic acjd) <*■ 
does not involve a terminal C atom (2-pentene). 

* E. R- Rnslitcm 

Addition of hydrogen bromide to eleflnic acids, j> p 
Linstead and H. N. Rydon. Cie-uVr 6 * Itdasiry 1915 ' 
1 P0O. — The anthers obtained J-bromovaleric acid m* 
40*. from allylicetic add in C,H, in the preset cf 
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NHPhi, using a current of IIBr, whereas KharascU and 1 before by Hess and Littraann (C. A. 27, 3701). 

McNab (preceding abstr ) used an excess cl }lDr in a C A. R. 

scaled tube and obtained the 7-acid The facts cannot Dehydration and hydrate formation of lactose. W. 
be explained by any simple peroxide theory which neglects Mohr and J, Wellra. hftlchtv, Forsch 17, 109*17(1935) — • 

the polar effect of the carboxyl gToup when near the Lactose (D. A. B. 0) lost water of crystn. at 87° at abs. 

double bond E. R. Rushton humidity from about 3 g /cu m downward. At 100° 

Fractional distillation in vacuo as a method of pur dies- evapn occurred between 8 and 14 g /cu m. The anhy- 

tion of fatty substances. I Application to alkyl oleates. dride, HjO free lactose, obtained by dehydration at 100° 

L. Kefflcr Bull, soc chim. Brig 44, 425-34(1935) — - in vacua was highly hygroscopic at room temp and 
Contrary to the statements in the literature, a single was converted back immediately to the hydrate, Evapn 

fractional distn of the esters of oleic acid is inadequate of lactose solus at 70° and 00" yielded in thin layers 

if the ester is to be used lor precise work, often several a HjO-frce lactose which at 20° and 7 g /cu. m. atm 

successive fractionations arc necessaiy The heats of humidity was not hygroscopic and took up 11,0 over and 

combustion of 3 carefully purified alkyl oleates were above the amt. necessary for hydrate formation only in 

found to be as follows Me oleatc 9576, Et oleate 9637, asr almost satd with humidity (17 g /cu m ), and from 

and Pr oleate 9702 cal ,1 per g in vacuo and at const, vol. that originally in storage in ordinary room atm (5 2 g / 

The value for Et oleate is not exact, since the ester was cu m humidity) the HiO was given up almost completely, 

evidently not quite pure. Calcn gave the following values 3 Still longer storage in very moist air fed to hydrate forma- 
for the heats of combustion of oleic and Unolcic acids tion The 11,0 contained in lactose glass was only ab- 
9116 and 9300 ca! per g , resp Louise Kelley sorbed smee it wax given up under conditions where the 

Preparation of <-tnmethylcaprobetaine Francisco HiO of hydration docs not escape. The a-lactose hydrate 

Giral Anodes soc eipail /is, quim 33, 752-3(1935); and a -lactose anhydride ID min after dissolving showed 

cf Coll Czechodov. Chem. Communications 2, 712(1930) — lal*i? 82-2° and 79 6°, while the lactose glass obtained 

Heat cyclohexane isobxime («-leucinelactam ( Ann in thin layer from solns at 70° and 90° showed [a]\f 
312, 171(1900)) with 50% aq HC1, decolorize with C, 60 -3°, 58 1° and 56 6°. The Debye-Scherrer x-ray dia- 

conc , recrystalhze from 11,0; yield 84% of «-lcucme- grams of the lactose prepns. varied as did those of the 

HCf (I), m I3I-2® (cor ) Dissolve 15 g of I in a little 4 a-hydrate and the lactose obtained in thin layers from 
11*0, neutralize by solid KOH, add in small increments soln. The a lactose anhydride gave a characteristic dia. 
22 5 g, KOH in a little H,0, and 51 g. of MeiSO, while gram The lactose glass showed only a broad, indistinct 

cooling, then heat under reflux, cool, neutralise with interference ring and was also solidified amorphously. 

11,50,, cone , evap to dryness cm a water bath, ext. H Macy 

several times with cold ale. to remove K,SO, and KC1, Mechanism of addition to double bonds, n. Stenc 
heat 6*8 hrs. under reflux with coned IICI to hydrolyze course of 2 diene syntheses Albert Wassermann J. 

Me esters, ppt by BaCl,, filter, evap to dryness and Chem. Soc. 1935, 1511-14, cf. C. A. 29, 5730’.— The 2 

take up by hot ale to remove excess BaCl„ filter, evap s possible stereoisomenc forms of cyelopentadieae beruo- 
to dryness, forming the methochlonde of »-dimethy(- quinone, the endo* and the exo forms, are shown in photo- 
ammocaproic acid (II), (yield quant ), ra. 180° (cor ), graphs of space models The ultraviolet absorption was 

Mix 10 g of II with fceshly prepd. AgjO, filter, evap detd by tbe method of Smakttla and Wassermann (C. A. 

to dryness, evap repeatedly with abs ale , recrystalhze 26, 2974) in C,IIu and in EtOU When isolated from C«II,, 

from abs ale ; yield, 83% of «-tnmethylcaprohctame, EtOlI, CC1„ C,Hj, and CSi at 20°, 40* and 50° and purl- 

in 249-50’ (cor ) with dccompn E. M. Symmes fied by recrystn from C,H M , all specimens of this sub- 
The transformation of arginine into eitrulline K. stance have the same m p , cryst shape and color, and 

Dur and H Spilth Z physiol. Chem 237, 121-30 there Is a sharp absorption max at 2220 A It is therefore 

(1935) — Arginine was converted into citrulhne by amida- 6 certain that one of tbe isomendes predominates, and 
tion, benzoylation and subsequent hydrolysis Arginine- there is no subsequent uiterconversion. The induction 

amide If Cl salt (I) was obtained in hygroscopic needles, energies corresponding to the different intermediate con- 

wbich sintered at 110°, decompd at 155° with evolution figurations in the reaction were ealed and found to be 

of gas and showed further decompn at 270°, by satg the greater for the endo-isomende. The activation energy of 
MeOH soln of arginine Me ester HC1 salt with dry NHi, the endo-addn product Is therefore smaller, and since 

pptg with Et,0 and recrystg. from Hi0-Et01I-Et,0. only one is formed, it must be tbe endo-product. Induction 

It has la)V 13°, gives a strong biuret reaction, Is not at- energies corresponding to the different intermediate 

tacked by arguiase at Ph 7, and forms a picrale, dccompg. configurations in the cyclopentadiene maleic anhydride 

220°. tt-Benzoylargmincamidc If Cl salt + 11,0 (II), 7 reaction were ealed and the activation energy was found 

sinters 115° and decomposes 260°, was obtained by esten- to be less for tbe endo addo , indicating that this product 

fication of benzoylargimnc and treatment with NH» is formed more rapidly, which is confirmed by expt. 

Esterification of dibcKSnyla.’gini.ve gave the Me e;!er MCI Rate const* were ealed. The m. p. of cy clopmtadienc- 

salt, sinters 167° and m 171°. Benzoylation of either I benzoquinone is 75-76°. At 0°, the soly. in C<llu is 

or II yielded dibenzoylargtntnebensoylamide (III), sinters 0 9%. R. R. Rushton 

236®, m 245* becoming brown, and evolves gas at 255*. Fluonnated chlorobenzenes. Harold S. Booth, Howard 
Hydrolysis of III by coned HCt at room temp , evapn. M. Elsey and Paul E. Burchfield. J. Am Chem Soc 
m vacuo and exin with EtOII gave dibenioylcitrullme- g 57, 2004-5(1935) — m-GlLCir (I), prepd in 00% yield 
benzoylamtdc, sinters 185° and m 220°. This on further from m-C*H,ClNlI, p 127.6° (cor.) , tn. less than —78°, 
hydrolysis gave ornithine and prohne, identified as picrates has d’* 1221 and »V 14011. The vapor pressure and 
The structure and identity of tU were established by temp of I are related by the equation- log F (mm.) 

prepn of the same substance from ornithine. a-Benxoyl- •* (— 2342 4/T) — 2 4165 log T + 15 017. 2,4,6* 

omilhine was condensed with urethan to form a-tenzoyl- C,II,CI|P (H), prepd from 2.4.C-C«HiCI,Nf f,. bj« 

cilrulhne, from which the Me ester, decompg 120°, was 208 4° (cor.),m. 11.2°, with d’ 1 1 630, *1 5429 The 

obtained by treatment with CH »N, Nil, converted tbe vapor pressure and temp of II are related by the equation' 

ester into a benzoyhilruUincamide , decompg. 140°. This log P (ram ) ** — 2452/T — 0 7316 log T + 9 9389. II 

was then benzoylated to III. Tbe diheiopiperaune of 9 is thermally unstable An improved Precision technic for 

arginine, decompg 316°, was obtained as a by-product the detn. 0/ the vapor pressure of liquids was used in these 

in the prepn of arginmcamide A. \V. Dox measurements Louise Kelley 

2,3,6-Tnmethjlglucose anhydride Karl Freudenberg Benzotnfluonde and Its halogenated derivatives 
and Emil Braun Ber 68B, 1988(1935) —In reply to Harold S Booth, Howard M Elsey and Paul E. Burch- 
tbe statement of Hess and Neumann (C. A 29, 6882*) field J. Am Chem. Soc 57,2066-0(1935) — lotbeprepa 
that the authors’ synthesis of 2.3,6-trimelhylglucose of PhCr> (I), the use of an excess of SbT 1 improves tbe 

anhydride is not reproducible, F and B call attention to yield; lb ICG 3° and m —29 05°. The following derivs 

their reply (C. A 27, 3701) to a similar criticism made of I were prepd m-F (II), prepd. by nitration of I, re- 
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in alkali and darkens because of atm. oxidation, and only 
when a large amt is used can a small part be recovered. 
By pptn. from acetone-ligrom, without beating, however, 
it was obtained m clear prisms which, after repetition of 
the process, were anal) tically pure. Their corapn. cor- 
responds to CiHiOi xCS, instead of CiH.Oj xCS, as 
given by M , and mol -wt detns. point to the formula 
C,,H,jO« x(CN), Wole IH can be crystd. unchanged 


duction to m-NH.C.H,CF» (III) , and replacement of NH.by 1 
F.b. 100 9®, m. -SI 5°, «V 139S0 (II was not analyzed); 
p.f prepd. by chlonnation of p-I C.H,\fe in the presence 
of PCU and fluonnation of the p-FC«H<CCl« by means of 
SbFi, b 102.8°, m. -41 7®, n’i? 1 3990, o-Cl. prepd. from 
«-MeC«H,NH, by replacing the NH» by Cl, and chlorinat- 
ing and then fluorinattng the <ide chain, b 152 S , m 

-7 4-7 6®. «*r? 1 4544, m-Cl, prepd b) replacing the C„Hi,U 4 x(C:s,), vvnue xu can oc ujsiu. uuuwi.rcu 
XH, group of III by Cl, u'ing the Sandmeyer method, b. - from dil H Cl, boiling ale. HC1 decomposes it into I and 
13S4° m —55 4® n*,f * 1 44bG, p-Cl. prepd bychlonnat- E (CONHj), The formation of (COMI,), shows that the 
mg P-ClC.H.Me and fluonnating the p-ClCJI,CCI, thus C atoms of the (CN), are stillattached to each other in 
formed bj means ot Sbri.b mf, m. - M 0*. „U 1 «09. HI. Tie Irnlhcr taels that .111 ,s ,cd. m alkalies (, e„ 
3 4-di-O, prepd by successively converting p-MeC,H,- still contains free Oil groups), yields IV, forms a diacetate, 
vn. mto 3,4-CbC.H.Me, 3,4-Cl : C,H,CCl„ and 3,4- a dibenroalc and a dr49-5fe ether, exclude all other pos- 
Ci C.H.CFi b 173 5® m -12.3 2 5", ntf 1 473G Ex- sible structures for III than that of a dtpyrocatechyl dt- 
haustne chlonnation of I apparently converted it into tmidooxalaic, IC( NH)OC«H,OHl, (V). This structure 
amixt of the isomcnc tn- and tetra-Cl denvs L K explams, furthermore, why M obtained I instead of 
Evaluation of new methods of production of aniline 3 2,3-(HO),C«H,CO-H on nlk. sapon. and veratrole with 
hydrochloride B P Fedorov Trans tnsl Chem Me, SO*. and only poor yield^on benzo) latian by the 


Tech Ivanovo ( L S S R ) 1, lG2-5( 1935) —Patents are 
critically reviewed A procedure is described (pat ap- 
plication No 112,G$5(1932)) for the production of 
PhNII, I1C1 with 99 6% ) leld by ihe interaction of atom- 
ized Ph-VH, and dry HCI Chas. Blanc 

Preparing diphenytthiourea V I. Kuznetzov and 
P M Aranovich J Chem Ind (Moscow) 12, 953—4 
(1935) — The )icld of (PhNII) ,CS, prepd according to 
the patent of Hemming (C A 20, ItvSl) depends chiefly 
on the temp, reached during the reaction Therefore, 
when only the beat of reaction is used, excess of inert 
reagents must be avoided, and the app must be well 
insulated Yields of 9S% are obtained if the mutt, is 
heated on the water bath for 1 hr after it has reached the 
max temp (SO®) which it can reach alone. H M. L. 


Schotten-Baumann method With CHjNi in ether, on 
the other hand, in in acetone almost quantitatively yields 
the dt-ile ether (diguawcjf dttmtdooxalale) (VI), which 
m 104® without decompn and can therefore be used for 
mo I -wt detns. by the Rast method, sapon. with 4 A T 
NaOIl gives guaiacol and {CONH»)» The 1st product 
of the reaction between aq I and (CN), is assumed to be 
a compd HOC«H,OC( NH)CX (VII) which remains in 
xoln and reacts with another mol 0/ I to form the oil, 
(H0C4H,0),C(NH,)CN (Vm) When this oil is con- 
verted into HI with dil. HC1, the soln always contains 
considerable I and NH.C1 There must therefore be a 
partial splitting off of I from the oil and hence the latter 
must be an addn. product (VQI) of I and VII. H ions 
(H1BO1 can be used instead of HC1) produce a dispropor- 


Syn thesis of p-benzylmercapfobenzenearsomc add s ttonouoa of VIH to V, in the course of which a part of the 
Tonzo Takahashi J Tharm. Soc Japan 5S, 875-9 I remains free and the regenerated VII is hydrolyzed to I 
(in German 164-5(1«35)) — p-ClC,H,NO, (8 g ). alter and (CONHj)j. Definite proof of a further possible 
standing with ale KOH (200 cc ale. and 8 5 g. KOH) change of VII in acid soln. was obtained. If the clear 
satd. with II,S, gave o-mtrophen) I mercaptan (I), m. 77®. reaction sotn. (contg VII) above the oil VIH is treated 
I (4 g ) m ale KOH and PhCHiO (3.26 g ) on heating with dil. HO, crystals of IV sep. after a few moments, 
on the water bath for 2 hrs. gave 4-mtrophenyl benzyl It is believ ed they are formed by splitting off of IICN from 
sulfide (II), FhCIhSOH.NO,. m. 123®. H (2 g.) in ale. VH with formation of C.H* 0 C(:NH).0 (IX), which L, 

(90 ec ), HO (5 cc , ca 30%) and 15% MeO (48 g.) on 1 > 

boiling forO 5 hr. on the water bath gave 4-aminophenyl 6 then hydrol>zed to IV. This smooth conversion afforded 


benz)l sulfide-HCl (IH), m. 250®. HI (1 g.) and AcOH 
(3 g ) on boding for 2 hrs. on the sand bath gave 4 -a ret - 
amidophenyl benzyl sulfide, m 133® and 105®. Ill 
(0 5 g ) on boiling gently with BzO (3 cc ) for 3 hrs. gave 
4-benzamidopbenyl benZ)I sulfide, tn. 1S2® The di- 
aronium compd. of HI and Na*AsO, gave p-bcmyl- 
mercaptobcnzenearsonic acid, CfH t CH*SCiH ( AsOiHj, de- 
compg. about 250®, light yellow needles. FIN. 


means for detecting the presence of VH in the reaction 
mixt. It was found that as long as there was still much I, 
all the VH combined with it to form VIH, and only toward 
the end of the reaction was there any considerable amt. of 
vn. Previous addn. of acid should therefore completely 
prevent the sepn. of the oil, and, as a matter of fact, by 
addn of 10% HiBOj (based on the amt. of I used) the 
reaction VH — HI can be effected without any sepn. of 


Action of dicyanogen on phenols Georg Hahn and 7 VIH; at the same time the reaction VH — K 


Walter Leopold. Ber. 63B, 1974-SG(1935) , cf Machek, 
C. A . 27, 3^22 — In his report of the study of the action of 
(CN), on phenols (the 3 C»H,(OH), and C«H,(OH), 
and the 2 Ci e H,(OH)) M makes the surprising statement 
that pyrocatechol (I) undergoes nucleus substitution to 
give the hitherto unknown 3-cyanopyrocatechoI (II), all 
the other phenols and naphthols forming very labile addn 
products. On repeating his work, it was found that when , 
punfied (CN), is passed mto aq. I there soon seps an od, 
clear at first, which gradually becomes redder and redder, 
tta long standing it decomposes and deposits a small amt 
of the crjstaE 0/ M.*s supposed H, which, after decanting 
from the water and rubbing repeatedly with ether, he 
obtained as a reddish powder, m. 19S\ in 52% yield. 

H . and L find that the conversion of the oil mto the cryst. 
powder can be effected almost instantaneously, with 


- IV 1: 


slight evolution of heat, by means of dil. HC1, giAng 70% 9 m dd NaOH and 


favored and the yield of HI is decreased to 40-50%. The 
ratio of the products IV. m depends also on the velocity 
with which the (CN), is passed in, if it is passed in very 
rapidly the yield of III is increased, while with a v ery slow 
rate up to 40% of TV may be formed. This does not yet 
exhaust the reaction possibilities between (CN), and I. 
If NaH|PO, is used to allow the formation of VIII there 
is formed, often exclusively but generally along with IH, 
a new compd. After passing in the (CN)- for about 2 hrs , 
there sep. crystals (X) (S.2 g from 10 g. I), m. 144® (de- 
compn.) . At a const, rate of flow of the (CN), and a fa 
of 3.2-4 G, HI is obtained directly without sepn. of oil and 
with only an insignificant amt. of IV; at fa 4 9 X is formed 
along with a little IQ; at pH 4 9-5 3 the ppts. become more 
and more oilv, and at fa 5 3, as also in pure water, VIII 
deposited. X has the compn (CjH,ChN),; it dissolves 


a colorless cryst. substance (HI), m. 220®. "it does not 
melt without decompn., howev er. If the resolidified melt 
is sublimed in vacuo, 'em ew hat more than 50% is recovered 
as carbon) Idioxybenzene (IV) (E inhorn and Lindenberg, 
Ann. 300, 141) Because of its instability, m was not 
rtCiystd. from PhXO,. Neither is Jf.’s proposed puri- 
fication method (so In. in dil NaOH and repptn. with 
HCI) suitable; HI undergoes cleavage almost i 


a Na,CO, p without color at first 


but after a tune the soln.* is turned brown by the "a_ . 
Contrary to IH, which can be crystd. from dil. HCI X 
is decomposed by hot water and by cold dil. HCI into I 
NH,C1 and (CO,H),. It is believed that at the additv of 
the NaH,POi soln. (pa 4.9) water adds at the double bond 
of the NH group to form [C(NH,)(OH)OC«H.OH], 
(X). Such addn. does not occur with preformed HJ 
and hence the addn of H,Q is assumed to be «im.K r t( J 
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that of I, TO ( +H,0)-*HOC,H.C(OH) (NH,) CN (+ 1 

I)~HOCJt,OC(NH,)(OH)C( KH)OCJS,OH (+H,0) 

— X. X contains 2 HO groups which can be methylated 
with CHjNi and 4 ace ty la table HO groups In pon-aq 
medium (MeOlI was used) I treated a short time with 
(CN)i gave crystals (XI) of the compn (CjHiOiN)i, sol 
ra dil IS'aOH, with brown color, only after some length of 
time, and not methylated by CH,N, If, here again, 
VII is formed primarily, the simplest assumption is that 
the free HO group in VII plays the same role as the 2nd s 
mol of I in the formation of VII or the HjO at pg 4 9 in the 
formation of X VII— -O C,H, O C(NH*)C5f— JO C*H< 


O C(NHj)-]| (XI) The NH, groups are apparently not 

acetylatable, for heating with AcCl res in i f .es XI Hydroly- 
sis with cold dll HC1 gives a whole senes of cleavage 
products, depending on the length of action I, (CO,H),, 3 
(COVHi),, or the so-called quadroxalate, m 130”, 
m 1 case the o-l!OC,H t ester of (CO,H), was also obtamed 
in small yield The action of (CN)i on phenols therefore 
always consists in addn of the phenolic HO at the C N 
unions, in no case is there CN substitution on the nucleus. 
An improved form of app for the prepn of (CN)t from 
KCN and CuSO* is described Dibenzoate of HI, m 
129-30“ Di-JJe ether of X, m 129-30“, tetraacetate, m 
105° XI, decomposes 139“ C A. R. * 

Preparation of pure benzyl acetate E Shapiro 
Maslobolno Zhirovoe Dclo 11, 321 2(1935) — PhCHiOAc, 
bio 93-4“, was obtained from a mut of PhCIIjOH. Ac ,0 
and 3% of the catalytic mint (10 parts of Ac t O and 1 part 
of H,PO, (d 1 7) prepd 43 hrs before using) by stimng 
24 hrs at 35* The reaction nurt was dild with HjO, 
AcOH was removed and the product after neutral nation 
with 10% Na,CO, was dned with anbyd Na,SO, and re- . 
dtstd Chas Blanc 

properties and uses of some homologs of o-ajnylcin- 
namaldehyde R Fonift Seijensieder-Ztt 62, 097-8 
(1935) — Example compns illustrate the use in perfumery 
of o-phen) lcinnam aldehyde and various a-alkylcionam- 
aldehydes, alkyl representing, resp , Me, Et, Pr, Bu, Am, 
hexyl, beptyl, octyl, nonyl and decyl J W. Perry 

New experiments in the camphene senes Determina- 
tion of the structure of camphenelauronobc acid Ossian 6 
Aschan Sot Sci Tennxca Commentationes Pkys -Hath 
8 , Ho 1, 13 pp (1935). cl C A 4, 3200. 5. 3577, 
3579, 35S0, 6, 1144 — Attempts to prep the anhydride 
of camphentc acid (I) by dry distn at normal pressure 
resulted in decompn into CO and a viscous product which 
distd over This could be sepd by steam distn into 2 
monobasic acids, viz , camphenomc acid (II), the con- 
stitution of which is known, and camphenclauronoltc acid , 
(III), which was volatile with water vapor V.’hen Tt- 
distd in vacuo in b, 129*. d„ 1 01S7, Ja] D 2*51' (1 dm 
tube), ketone test neg The acidity, detd by titration 
with NaOH, corresponded to that ealed for III A"a salt, 
non-crystg , soapy, Ba salt, readily sol in water; Ca 
salt, needles, which ppt on addn of CaCl, to an aq sola, 
of the Na salt, but redissolve m excess of water. Amide, 
recrystd twice from ale , m 139*, sol in AcOH and ale , 
slightly sol in benzene and water, insol ra cold h groin, g 
Prepn • Add 08 g PCI, to 2 g HI ra a small flask, mix, 
and let stand for 43 hrs to sep H,PO, Cool, decant the 
acid chloride, drop by drop, into properly cooled 25% 
NH.OH and dry the pptd amide by suction In view of 
the formula for I CO can be cleaved in 2 different ways, 
giving 2 possible formulas for HI, viz : 


X 


as represented by IV, was neg. 


HCOjH 


at high temp, and pressure, which m the presence of the 
same arrangement of 6 C atoms should lead to a hydrolytic 
decompn of III into COMe, and l-pentanone-3-car- 
boxylic acid (VI), also gave a neg test. A great no 
of expts on the oxidation of IH with KMnO, in neutral, 
acid or alk solas did not yield VI ra a single case. In 
accordance with these observations it is concluded that 
the structure of IH corresponds to that of V. D T. 

8-Methylhydnndane derivatives, and the e\s- and 
Irons - 2 - methyl - 1 - carbcxycyelopentane - 2 - acetic 
acids. Cbang-Kong Chuang, Ctu-Mmg Ma and Yu-Lin 
Tien Ber 6SB, 1946-52(1933).— Some S-roethyl- 
h) dnndane denvs. and similar compds. have been syn- 
thesized for the ultimate purpose of syutbesixujg the 
parent hydrocarbon (I) of the bile acid and sterol groups 
It was assumed that by condensation of 2,4^dtkr}o~S- 
methylkydnndane (II) with 1 -methyl-2 -a cetyl cyclohexene 
(HI) according to Michael, and subsequent nng closure, 
there might be obtained a compd. (IV) which, on Clem- 
mensen reduction of the CO groups, followed by catalytic 
hydrogenation of the double bond, would give I The 
synthesis of H is described in the present paper; the expts 
now being earned out on the condensation of H with III 
are reserved for a later communication HI condenses 
smoothly with CH,(COiEt), in the presence of NaOEt 
to El 2,4-dtlrto-S-methylhydnndafie-l-carbnxylate (V), 
which yields H on hydrolysis H behaves in all respects 
bke dihydroresorcinol , it is a strong acid, easily sol m 
alkalies and Na»CO«, and gives a brown color with FeCI, 
The diketone structure is confirmed by the formation 
of a dioxime and a characteristic condensation product 
(VI) with HCHO Clemmensen reduction gives S- 
methylhydnniane (VH) Attempts were made to dehydro- 
genate VH with Se at 300° to Ci»H, to obtanulircct proof 
of the possibility of expanding a 5- to a 6-membered nng 
by entrance of the angular Me group into the nng, as is 
believed to occur in the formation of chrysene from choles- 
terol These attempts were unsuccessful, probably be- 
cause of the relatively low b p of VH, so that a suffi- 
ciently high temp could not be attained in the dehydro- 
genation H is smoothly oxidized by alk hypobromites to 
CHBr, and cis-2-metkyI-l-carboxycyclopentane-!-acetiC acid 
(VH!). Oxidation with hot coned UNO, or with alk 
KMnO, gives an oil from which also a small amt. of VIH 
can be isolated. The nr-configuration is assigned to 
VIH, by analogy with other acids contg a CO,H group 
united directly to the nng, on the basis of the instability 
of VIH toward IJC1, with which at ISO* it gives the trans- 
tsomer (IX) VIH smoothly forms a cis-anhydnde (X) 
which regenerates VTQ on hydrolysis IX on similar treat- 
ment with Ac,0 likewise forms X instead of a Irans- 
anhydnde. X is very stable; long heating at 240* does 


CH, CH,.CMe CH, 

I I I 

CH, CH, CMe CH— CH— CH CH, CH, 

1 ! „ I 

CH, CH, CH CH, CH, 

(I) 


CO— CH, CMe CH, 

CH, CO— CH CH, ill, 

TO 


CH, . CH, C CMe, CH, CH, CHCMe,CO,H 

, d;H(cOiH) ch, hi — — in 

(IV) (V) 

The double bond is evident from the instantaneous dis- 
coloration of KMnO, and Br solns , resp , when an aq , 
alk (Na,COi) sola of IH is added. The Cryst., acid oxi- 
dation products thereby obtamed were in all cases identical 
with XX The Thiele test, charact truing the group 


CO CH, CMe CH, 

CH, CH, CMe dlH C in CH, tn, 

in, CH, CH— CO CH 
(IV) 


not alter its configuration The configuration of II has 
not yet been definitely established, but since it gives 
VTTT by 3 different methods of oxidation it is very probable 
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that it also has the cii -configuration. The same is true 
of V and of VII. The results reported by Clcmo and Dicken- 
son in a paper (C. 29, 5S34‘) which appeared after the 

present one was rent ten agree with those of the authors 
as regards the synthesis of VII and its attempted dehydro- 
genation. V (S0% yield), thick yellowish oil, bi IGO-iO , 
gives a dark red color with FeCli, monoscmxcarbazone, 
m. 208-9° (decompn.). II (45% from V with boiling 


quercetin (III), CuIIkOt, m. 306°. Oxidation of III gave 
colorless needles, m. 190-2°; and do not depress the m. p. 
of pentaacetylquercetm (m. 180-91°). The hydrolyxate 
gave glucosazone and rhamnosazone. Quercetin may 
exist in the form o! rhamnose glucoside. In the course of 
the isolation of I, N. also isolated inositol, C«HuO,> m. 
225°. F. I. Nakamura 

The alkaloids of ergot, ergometrine. Cbassar Moir, 


I'X' IlCl), b» L45-S“, m 90-2°, also obtained by boiling V 2 Pharm. J 135, C3(19d5); cf C. A. 29, 5593*, ,7019’. 
with °0 f ’' ale KOH dtoxtme, m 137-S°: melhylenebts- 2 Ergometrinine. S. Smith and G. M. Timmis. laid. 

<ra, m. «>i » us. 212 -&. c. a. 29 . ran;. s-vruabou 


(2,4-diketoS-melhylhydnndane) (VI), 

dil alkali hydroxides but insol in Na,COj VII, b» 
80-2° VIII (1 2 g. from 3 g. crude II with NaOBr), m 
105-6°; di-Ag sail, dianthde, m 202-4° X, from VIII 
boiled 40 mm with 10 sols AciO, m 93—1° IX, m. 101- 
2®, mixed m p with VIII, 101-25°. Dumihde, m 156- 
7°. mixed m. p with the dianilide of VIII, 160-76° 
CAR. 

DimethyUndoIe L Petrova and D Al’vin Maslo- 
boUo Zhtrowe Deb 11, 320(1935) —A yield of SO-90% 
of a,/9-dimethylmdoIe, m 95°, was obtained by following 
the method of Ger pat 574, S19 Chas Blanc 

A new synthesis of imidazole derivatives. Rudolf 
Weidenhagcn and Roland Herrmann Ber 6SB, 1953-61 
(1935) —Sec C A 29, 7978' CAR 

The antuie untie vitamin IV A. Windaus, R Tsche- 
$che and R Grcwc X physiol Chem 237, 9S-10I 
(1935). cf C A 29, 199* — The sulfate of vitamin Bi 
on oxidation with Ba(MnO,)i yielded a frare, C«H|«X«, 
which was rptd as the picrolonate and punfied through 
the ptcralt, m 224 5° (decompn ), and II Cl salt, m 265° 
(foaming and sepn of NH,Cl) The base is believed to 
be a diamtnodimethj lpynmidine. The 2 NH» groups 
are probably on adjacent carbons One of these is derived 


Alkaloids of Sinomenum and Cocculus. XI.IV. _ Phe- 
nolic alkaloid of Coc cuius tnlobus, D. C. 3. Constitution 
of nonnemsanne Heisaburo Kondo and Masao Tomita. 
J Pharm Soc Japan 55,911-13(1935) (m German 170-1). 
— Normemsanne, C»H n (0Me),(0H)(-O-),(NMe)(-N). 
in 223°. On methylation it gave memsanne, CuIIjj- 
3 NiOi(OMc)j, m 164° XLV Review on the biscoc- 
launne alkaloids A consideration from the stereochemical 
and biogenic standpoint Ibtd. 914-33. — A renew. 

F I. Nakamura 

Purification of the alkaloid from Chinese hanfangchi. 
Shao-Kwang Liu, Chieli Ma and Shih-Yi Lt. Pharm. 
Chem Research Repis (China) I, No 1, 1-11(1935)5 
cf Hsu, C. A. 29, 7570’ and J Chinese Chem. Soc. 3, 
305(1935) — Tbe alkaloid from Chinese hanfangchi can 
* be extd. either by soaking the plant material m 5% AcOH 
for 2 months and then heating at 40-50° for 2 days, or 
by extg S tunes with 95% ale. The free alkaloid is liber- 
ated from its salt by NajCOi. It is then punfied by dis- 
solving in ale., extg the ale. soln with ether, pptg. as 
pho-phate, recrystg the phosphate from ale., repptg, 
the free alkaloid by adding NH,OH to an aq soln. of 
the pure phosphate, and finally recrystg. the alkaloid 


of the vitamin to thiochromc it is believed that the CH of 
the thiazolc ring is changed to CO which in tum condenses 
with the NHi on the pynmidine nng, forming the 3-nng 
system of thiochromc 


I CMe-C— CH,CH,OH 
)./ i 


from the thiaxole ring of the vitamin. In the oxidation s from acetone or ether Both hanfangchi and mofangeht 

** 1 - *-• -* - l “ **- -• (bought from the Nanking market) yield apparently the 

same alkaloid, m. 215-17° (uncor.) C. L. Tseng 
Organic chemical Identification of the alkaloid from 
Chinese hanfangchi Shao-Kwang Liu and Chen-Fo Lo. 
Pharm. Chem. Research Repts. (China) 1, No. 1, 13-2S 
(1935); cf. preceding abstr. — By applying known meth- 
ods of study, the alkaloid from hanfangchi, |a)V>* ° + 
2S0S (in CHCli), was shown to possess m its mol. 1 
o double bond, 1 carbonyl, 2 MeO and 1 NMe groups. 

C. L. Tseng 

Purification of the alkaloid from Japanese hanfangchi 
Shao-Kwang Du, Chi eh Ma and Shih-Yi Li. Pharm. 
Chem Research Repts. (China) 1, No. 1, 29-35(1935); 
cf. preceding abstrs. — The alkaloid from Japanese 
hanfangchi, which is more difficult to isolate than that 
from the Chinese plant and u present in very small 


N . C— Me 

/ c ~ 111 \ 1 

N— C— NHi CH— S 
Vitamin Bi 

N=C— Me CMe.C— CH.CH.OH 

K A n /- 


quantity only, is best isolated and punfied by the following 
7 procedure Soak the powd plant material in 95% ale. 
for 2-3 weeks (or percolate with ale. until all the alkaloid 
is extd ), evap. the nearly black soln., filter, ext. the fil- 
trate with petroleum ether to remove oil and fats, treat 
the mother liquor with Pb acetate, filter again, treat the 
filtrate with H,SO, to remove Pb, and then ppt. the free 
alkaloid by adding Na s COi or Nil, OH to the last filtrate. 

■»,. 1- ▼ ...... Shake this ppt. and the mother liquor with ether, evap 

Ja t°” 5S - 967-78(1935) (in e the ether, dissolve the residue in dil HC1 and filter 

Ucrnan Do-C) ; cf. C. A. 29. From the ale. ext again Add NK*OII to the filtrat 

ot tne flower of Cosmos fciprnnaluj, Cav. N. (cf. C. A. 

27 ‘ 1SS3) isolated a glucoside. cosmosun (I), Ct,H,l0n! 
m. ITS . Ac denv., CuU.A^ci. m. 207-8°. Hydroly- 
sis of I with 10% IfjSO, for 10-12 hrs gave, accord- 


Thiochroine 

From tbe mother liquor o! the C«H,aN< base, cryst prod- 
ucts contg. N but no S, m. 224°, 225° and ISO", resp , 
were obtained but not in sufficient quantity for identi- 
fication. A. W. Dox 

Glucoside of the flavone of the white flower IV. 
Constituents of Cosmos bipinnatus, Cav. Tahichiro 
Ivakaoki. 7 7,1 c -- 7..-.. -- — - —• 


7, ,h ^ e< ? u ?, U 5. n n *0 + HjO -= C„H„0. (II) 

+ P»IInO» + HjO, apigenin (II) and glucose. II m 347°. 
Apigenin acetate, C.vHAAc,, tn. 1S1-2", and did not 
depresstherr - • 


agam Add NH,OH to the filtrate and shake the xnixt. 
with ether as before. Dry the ether ext. and pass in dry 
HC1 gas, when the HC1 salt of the alkaloid is pptd. as a 
white ppt. This HC1 salt is reoystd. several times from 
acetone and thus obtained pure The free alkaloid m. 
160-3® (uncor), HC1 salt, m 235-9° (uncof-). This 
alkaloid is possibly identical with the sinomemne 1'olated 
by Japanese chemists from the same plant, but it is evi- 


V dcn,1 > > ^ffierent from that obtamed from the Chined 
_V 7^. \ • C »”=0„ m. 210-12®. hanfangchi bought in Nanking. C. L. Tseng 

Organic chemical identification of the alkaloid from 


Methjlation of I with Mel gave a compd*, m. 205-6°! 
»mch on hydrolysis gave a compd , m. 23S-9“. which 
„7». n ?L d £ prcss the m - P- ot aca«tm. Methylation of I 
«ath CH,N, gave a glucoside, m. 255°, which 

5% H«SO, gave apigenin di-Me ether, 
f t m 201 * Tbe mother liquor (from which 
» was isolated) gave on hydrolysis with 10% HtSO, 


Japanese hanfangchi. Shao-Kwang Du and Chen-ro Lo 
Pharm. Chem. Research Repts. (China) 1, No I, 37-49 
(1935) ; cf . preceding abstrs.— The alkaloid from Japanese 
hanfangchi has the mol. formula Ci»HaNO„ [a] ’ D * —66° 
(in CHCM , and is a mono-acid base. By known methods 
of study, it is shown to contain 1 double bond, I carbonyl 
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1 phenolic OH, two MeOand one NMe groups Itsformula i tion of the double bond m I is between Cj and either C, 
can therefore be written as ChHu( CO) (OH) ( • NMe)- or C« but has not been definitely locattd in tbc present 
(OMe)j Possible alternative structural formulas are investigation The genetic relationship existing between 
discussed C. L Tseng qurnic, shikimic and gallic acids is pointed out and the 

Quuuc acid and derivatives VI Degradation of probability of the formation of the latter by loss of HjO 
stiknnie and to aconite and Hermann O. L Fischer and dehydrogenation is suggested C R Addinall 
and Gerda Dangscbat He It Chim Ada 18, 1204-6 Lignin end related compounds XII Methanol lignin. 

(1935); cf C. A 29, 1009*. — The necessarily coreful Fntz Brauns and Harold Hibbert Can J. Research 138, 
oxidation of Me shilumate (I) was earned out by the slow 28-34(1935) — Methanol lignm was prepd. by extg 
addn of a 10% HI 0, soln contg 0.02 mol O, to a sol n spruce wood meal with ahs MeOH, using H Cl as catalyst 

of 1 88 g of I (0 01 mol ) in 10 cc HjO at room temp In 5 small, bomb tut* expts , methanol lignm prepns 

After 30 mins the HI formed was removed by shaking having the same MeO content (about 21 G%) were ©b- 
with 7 g AcOAg, the soln was neutralized with HC1 and tamed, the product in each case being apparently homo- 
filtered through animal black The filtrate was chilled geceous The methanol lignin was acetylated, partially^ 
with ice and treated with a cooled soln. of 50% perpro- methylated by treatment with CHjN'i and fully methyl-' 
piomc acid (cf Ans and Frey, C. A . 6, 2737) correspond- ated with Me t SO< and NaOH From the elementary 
icg to 2 5-3 roofs of active O. After standing overnight, analyses and the ralio of MeO la Ibe original methanol 
the reaction mixt was heated on the steam bath and, on 3 lignin to that la the diazomethane methylated compd a 
cessation of gas evolution, was evapd in tocuo The par- formula for the smallest building unit of the methanol 
Hall} cryst residue was taken up in 20 cc. of 2 N NaOH, lignm and for the native lignin can be derived The lat- 
heated for 1 hr. at 50*, and, after precise acidification with ter is represented by the empirical formula CuIIj-Oh, or, 
lliSO,, was taken down to dryness in vacua Repeated expanded, C«HnO«(OMe)i(OH)» XIII The ttrnctore 
extn of the residue with AcOEt gave 0 C g (35%) of and properties of glycol Lgjnn K. R Gray, E. G King, 
acomtic acid (II), C»H,0., m 184-91* (C. A IS, 1878), Fntz Brauns and Harofd Hibbcrt, H ut 35-47 — Lignin 
transformed, in 75% yields, to tncatballyhc acid, m 157- was extd from spruce wood meal with (CHjOH), contg 
8 *, by catalytic hydrogenation m the presence of Pd U, (a) 0 05% and (b) 0 2% HC1 On purification the two 
but with a lower m p , was prepd in almost the same 4 glycol lignins were found to contain 10 9% OMe and 
yields by a corresponding procedure starting with free €2.8% C, and 10 5% OMe and 04 7% C, tesp. The aq 
shilunuc acid Quimc acid similarly yields 30% of cilnc glycol mother liquor was found to contain a sol hgnin- 
acid The dialdehyde resulting from the HIO, oxidation carbohydrate compd The glycol lignm could be sepd into 
oflwaspptd from the HI- and Ag-free soln by the addn a CHClr-msol and a CHCl,-sol fraction, each having the 
of 2,4-duntrophenj Ihydrazine, as the tni-?,4-dinilro- same cbtm compn and yielding the same methylated 
phcnjlhydranme, CnHuNiO-., m 169“, ui 75% yields products From the glycol lignin, purified by means of 
VII Configuration of shikumc acid IM 1206-13 — dioxane-etber, acetylated and methylated den vs were 
Dihjdroshihimic acid (I) (C A. 21, 454), m 180*. j*]“ . prepd , ax were also Lntjl denvs of glycol hgmn and 

— 13 45 (in HiO) (tn-Ac denv , b, , 200* (anh)dnde, premetbylated glycol lignin The introduction of 3 tntyl 

m 171-3*), anilide, m. 145-7*), was healed to 190*, groups uidicates the presence of 3 primary ale groups m 

and, after the total evolution of gas, wasdistd at 0.2 mm the original lignm Glycol lignin can be both partially 

from a bath at 220*. The distillate was taken up in and completely demetbylated by use of HI The effect 
MeOH and, on tbc addn of AcOEt to the coned soln , of the glycol radical on the MtO value in the Zeisel detn 
yielded dthydroshihmic acid lactone (II) , CiHuO,, m 14b- was studied and an equation denied for the correction 
7*, —145.2*, which was completely inert to (AcO),- of the MeO value The bearing of the results on the 

Pb AcOH (C. A. 29, 1009*). Treatment of I with Ac,0 formula proposed previously for methanol lignin is dis- 
gave the di-Ac derir of n, C,,H„0,, m 145-6*. 6 cussed XIV. The action of lead tetraacetate and of 

— 1383* (inordinary CHCM. The working up of a soln. mercuric acetate on glycol lignm derivatives K R. Gray, 

of I g of shikimic acid (lit) in 20 cc of dry MerCO Fntz Brauns and Harold Hibbert Ibid. 48-60 — Fully 
contg J% HC1 yielded 1 J g (90%) of acetoneshikunic methylated glycol lignin (OMe, 30 4%) was treated with 
and (C. A. 24, 404), m 184* (decompn ) III also gave Pb(08c)« and with Hg(OAc), In the first case the AcO 

a tn-Ac dent , C,iHuOi, b» 1 390-10*, dtoompg on heat- group was introduced to the extent of 115% With 

mg at 240-60°, particularly m the presence of a trace of Hg(OAc)t in ale , the sol- reaction was the substitution 
HCI, to m AcOC<H,CO-H, m 130*. The working up of a of H by the UgOAc group, then being no addn of 
soln of 10 g of Me shihimate (IV) in Iff I cc of MfiCO EtO or loss of MeO groups Alter repeated mercunza- 
contg 1% HC1 gave Me iivpropyttdeneihiiimole (V), 7 tion the final product contained 42 7% of Hg, 1 e , a ratio 
CuHuOi, b»« 150’, loluenesidfoaile derir , Ci«HrO,S, of introduced Hg atoms to original MeO groups of 1.1 
ra. 66-8*, cleaved with AcOH to the monal'AuenesulJon- XV. Phenol glycol lignin Fntz Brauns and Harold 
ale of IV, Ci»H,iO-S, m 137-8*; Bz derir I* t 1W)°. Hibbert Ibid 55-GO. — Phenol condensation product* of 
catalytvcally reduced to the benzoate, m 121*, prepd glycol hgmn, of a premetbylated and a fully methylated 
by the acetamzattan and benzqylzti on of reduced IV glycol bgnia hare been prepd In each case it has been 

(C A. 29, 1069*) and cleaved to the morto-Bs derir of found that, on the basis of the 5 MeO groups present in 

IV, CoHuOi, ra 136*. Treatment of V with MeOH- the original glycol hgmn, 3 mots of phenol react with one 

Ml, gave good yields of tsopropyhdentshtkimamiie (VI), 8 lignin unit by nuclear condensation, and when the product 
C, JI„0»N, m 15f)*, which could not be further acetonated is worked up immediately no loss of MeO groups occurs 

with MejCO contg HC1 The hydrogenation product of With the fully methylated glycol lignm w l expt , some 

VI could not be isolated but with a mixt of pyridine and of the MeO groups were removed but the OH group* thus 

AcjO was converted into cryst manocceiyhsepropjfidene- termed could not be ronetbj latcd with CHjN«, thus tndi- 

dthyrfroskihntantde, CuHnNO,, m 125°, and on treat- eating their probable aliphatic character Quercetin does 

raenl with BzCl and pyridine gave the menobenzocle 0 / not give a phenol condensation product under the same 

tioprofryUdenedikydrotbikimtc arid nt trite, C,,Hi%NO<, m conditions J. 11 . Shipley 

168-9° Prom the formation of II, its rotation and that Oxidation of 3-epidihydrocholesteTol acetate with 
of its di-Ac compd , and the prepn of V a configuration 0 chromic oxide 3 Epibydroxyalfocholaaic acid S 

of I 13 proposed in which the following groups in the Kuwata and T Toyama J I'harm Sec Japan 55, 

1-, 2*, 3-, 4-, 5- and C-positions are on I side of the plane 978-84(193^) (in German 183— J) •— Oxidation of epi- 

coctg the C atoms COiH, H, H, OH, OH and II and dihydrocho’esterol acetate (I), m &G-7*, with CrOa, 

the remaining substituent* H, H, OH, H, II and II are according Jo Ruxicka, f C. A 29, SJO'j gave 3-epiacetoxy- 

on the opposite side In IH the configuration around the aliocholimc acid. C*HoO,, I'M A* (cor). Lieberman's 

OH -carrying C atoms is the same but the COiH group, pbytosterol reaction li pos The Va salt of I (3 g ) on 

controlled by the double linkage, will be directly m the heating with 4% ale KOH (150 cc ) on the water hath 

t lane c4 the rag in the naturally occurring acid Theposi- for 2 hr* gave, after ad In of HCJ, 3-cpihydroryall<i- 
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, • • ■ » /tt\ p n fi * 111 ° feor ) Me thy la- 1 free acid, rlaucobiltn IXa, m. 316°, was similarly obtained 

by conderaation ui the presence of 2 A’ HC1 and treatment 


non cf II gave 3-epibydroxyaIlocholanic methylate ester 
of II, CnHrOi. to. 164 -5° (cor.). Methylatiaa of epi- 

acctoxyallocholamc acid gave 3 -epacetoxyallochoianic 

methyl ester, C«H«0,, m. 14S* (cor.). Oxidation of 
n w.th CrOi give 3-ketoallochoIamc acid, CwH„Oi. ra 
187° (cor.). F- I- Nakamura 

Nor- and bisnorhthocholic acids F Reicdel and X 
Nieder lander. Ber <5SB, 1969-73( 1935) .—For the deg- 
radation of the side chain of lithochohc acid (I) Py 1 
and 2 C atoms, essentially the Widarid, Scbhcbtrag and 
Jacobi method ( C A 21, 590) was used. In prep g the 
Me ester of I it was observed that CHjN, gives the known 
Me ester, m 125-7°, which seps with 1.5 mob MeOH, 
but HC1 gas in abs MeOH gives an ale. -free labile <ster, 
m 00-3°, which, on long standing and recrystn from 
MeOH or cm heating about 0.5 hr above its ‘ “ 


into the higher-melting stable i 


by condensation m the presence o _ _ 
of the products with dd. NH«OII and AcOII and extn. 
with C1ICI>, finally recrystg. from MeOH. Condensation 
in the presence of FeClj yielded ferrotnhn IXa, m. 2G5°, 
from which the dt-Me ester, m. 203—1°, was obtained by 
esterification with MeOH-HCl. Two glaucobihos iso- 
meric with the above IXa were prepd for purposes of 
comparison. Glaucobthn XI II a was obtained as the 
di-Mt ester, m. 246-7°, by condensation of formyl- 
ncoxanthobilirubic acid with neoxanthobihrubic acid in 
MeOH by means of 4S% HBr. The corresponding ferro- 
btltn XIII a, m 275°, W3s obtained by treatment of 
mesobilirubm XIII tn AcOII with FeCb and 1 1 Cl, and 
esterified to the di-Me ester, m. 2S2 5°. The 2nd isomer, 
gin ace Win Ilia, was obtained as the di-Me ester, m. 
237 5-S 5°, by condensation of isoncoianthobilirubic acid 


arranges u,*u O ■ — _ 

esters give 1, on even mild hydrolysis Ei ester, »otn 1 
with HCl-EtOH, m 92-3° Bensyl ester, needles with 1 
H,0, m 145-8° 3- Ac den r of I, from I boiled with 
Ac-0 , m 169° , El rstcr, from the Et ester of I with AcjO, 
m 90-1°, splits off the Ac group on attempted sapofl to 
the free acid The Me ester (3 9 g ) of I in 30 cc. Other 
dropped in the course of 1.5-2 hrs into a boding soln 
prepd from 8.5 g Mel and 1 5 g Mg in 15 cc ether 


Roth 3 with CHjOj and AciO and esterification with MeOH-HCI. 


Condensation of f ormy Ineoxanthobdirubic acid with 
isoneobibrubic acid in MeOH by 48% HBf gave meso- 
btiirv>hn, while formylneobilirubic acid with isoneo- 
xanthobdirubic acid yielded tresobiUrhodin A W. Dox 
Chemistry of plant sterols jaromir Hadacek and 
rrantilek Fink Casopis Ceskoslor Lekcrnutza 15,206-12 
(1935) —Of the 0 5% unsapomfiahle substances found in 
Oleum pruns armentacae phytosterol formed 90^1 


gives, after removal of unchanged I with boding ale 4 sample 1 there was found 0221% of phytosterol, 0.11 


NaQH, about 3 g of noreptcoprostane-3,24-diol (H). 
needles from MeOH, m 141 2° , addn of water to the 
mother liquors gives 0.3 g. of leaflets of the same rn P 
and mixed m. p. but contg 1 mol H»0 of crystn Os- 
acetate, m. 79-80°, gives with CrOj (6 atoms O) in AcOH 
50% of 3-atetylnotlilhachehc acid, m. 175-0°, hydrolysed 

to norlithocholic (a-3-kyd roxyncrckoLs nic) acid (HI), , — _ 

which m. 170-1°, resolidihes and m. again 181-2*. Me s CnH,»0(0Ac)Bri 
ester of in, m 99-100®, Et ester, m. 83-5*. With eold 
CrOr-AcOH IH gives dehydronorlithochohc (3-telfnor- 
cholamc) add, tn 179-80°, Me ester, m. 90°, semi- 
carbazone, m. 208-10° (decompn.). Bisnorepicoprostane- 
3,23-diol (IV), prepd. like II from the Me ester of HI, 
crystals with Qi> HiO, tn 190-7° , duscetate, tn. 10M>®. 
Acetylbisnorlithochohc acid, from IV treated with AcjO 
(it is not necessary to isolate the diace tate) and oxidized 


of which was free and 0 01% bound as the ester. 
CTystd from ether, sterol forms needle or rulcr-Uke crystals. 
The I no of sterol isolated from the above was C1229. The 
formula of sterol crystd from ale was found to be 
CtiHtsO H,0 and that of the sterol crystd from ether 
CnHioO The Br deriv of acetjlated sterol forms a 
powder-like substance, m 86°, with the probable formulas 
V. D. Karpenko 


Corrosion in the production of ethylene chlorobydrin 
(Iskra) 9. Deh> droandrosterone (Butenandt, et al.) 
I IF. Testosterone — transformation of dehy droandroster- 
one into androstenediol and testosterone (Butenandt, 
Hamsch) 11F. Reactions of sulfuryl diamide (Wood) 6. 


With CrO„ rosets'wuh 1.5 H»0, m. 210-12°, Me ester, <5 ^£ oc ? rbo > n f S - t1 r v G ’ rarhenmd. A.-4S. (Carl Krauch 
m. 14S-60°. C A. R. ‘rad Martin Muller-Cunradi, mventors). Ger. 617, 50o, 


The bile acids XL VII Martrn Schenck. Z. physiol. 
Chem. 237, 105-12(1935), cf C A. 29. 6S95V— The 
ketolact am tricarboxylic acid CjiHuNOi. of the hiliamc 
acid scries, by treatment with 57% IINOj for G days was 
converted into the aminorttlrtle C».H»N’iO;o (I), decompg 
205-7°. The product was identical with a previous pfepn 
d from the oxime lactam of bihamc acid. The yield 
s increased to 84 S% by shortening the reaction time 
to 5 days. Refluxing ol I with 10% HC1 added H,0 with 
formation of an ammoamide CttHnNtOu, decoraps >26'’, 
identical with a previous prepn. The identity of I was 
further established by a Beckmann rearrangement to the 
(9-aeid, m. £03°. A. W. Dox 

Synthetic experiments on the constitution of the bile 
pigment. XIV. Synthesis of gtancohihn, and on uxpbilsa 
and ctesobihviohn. Walter feiedel. Z. physiol. Chem 
237, 8-34(1935) , cf. C. A. 29, 4019*.— Glaucobilin IX a, 
so designated because of its derivation from hemifi IX 
by cleavage at the a-methrae bridge of the porphin nucleus, 
has now been synthesized and its structure established in 
every detail It is the first biltrubmold of the trnsym- 
metncal natural senes to be prepd. artificially by a clear- 
cut procedure. Moreover, a new proof is advanced for 
the derivation of bile pigments from the blood pigment. 


Aug. 26, 1935 (Cl. 12o. 19.01). Unsatd. aliphatic hydro- 
carbons are obtained by dehydrogenating satd. hydro- 
carbons at high temps, m the presence of a contact agent 
free from noble metal. Thus, an active C obtained by 
heating semi-coke to 800-900° in steam, is heated to 450- 
500° and CjHu vapor led over the mass. The liquid prod- 
'd by cc ’ — ~ ‘ 

given 

Oxidation of hydrocarbons. Frank J. De Rewal (to 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp ). U. S. 2,022,845, Dec. 3. 
In the vapor-phase oxidation of a hydrocarbon of the 
naphthalene or anthracene senes, with an O -contg. gas, 
as m the production of anthraquinone from anthracene, 
the reaction is catalyzed by the presence of N oxides 

Chlorinating ethylene hydrocarbons Meyer Berliner 
e (to Texas Co ). U. S. 2,022,616, Nov. 26. Dichloro 
denw. such as those of CjH,, C>H« or C«H» arc produced 
by the reaction of ethylene hydrocarbons with Cl in the 
presence of a rruxt. of tnchloro- and tetrachloro-propancs 
and -butanes App. is described. 

Olefins and aromatic hydrocarbons from methane and 
its higher homologs Paul Feiler (to I. G Farbenind. 
A.-G.). U. S. 2,022,279, Nov. 26. A gas essentially 
composing CIL and its higher bomologs is brought into 


, , , . ■ — — wiiijjiiaiug wu anu ils rnsuer numoiogs IS tlfought into 

^eoxan.hobihrubic acad and isonecnanthobilinibic acid 9 contact with heated refractory material contg. 60~95 c 7. 
were estenfied with CH,Ni and the Me esters converted of SiC with a binder derived from feldspars, cryolites or 
a0d HG L mt 0 the ft™! 1 feldspars, preheated to 700-900° and unsatd. hydrocarbons 

» "SP-.JP 1 * corresponding formed are removed, the refractory material being alter- 
ftee acids obtained by sapon. m 237“ and 273°, resp. nately heated to 900-1300“ and brought into cSt mYh 
neoi d ^^7°| t >, 0 k- f0frn ^« n ? 3lall ? 0bl!lrub J C add ‘ S ?' the residual gas. App is described. Cl. C. A. 29 1430* 
by refla ™^ the suspension in Hydrated olefins. N. V. de Bataalsche Petrnl«im 
/Y^ ^st S '5 H .® r ez!tr ,°J &s«cth£in Maatschappij. Fr. 786.6S7, Sept. 7, 1935 The 

• , . 23* , identical with the analytical prepn. The hydration of olefins vs. eSeated at above kW under pres- 
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sure in a vessel the interior surface of which is composed 1 
for the greater part of a metal, the normal electrochem. 
potential of which is between +0.2 and —0 4 ca the scale, 
the zero of which is the normal electrochem potential of 
H In an example Cu or a Cu alloy is used and the catalyst 
is an aq soln of H»SO. contg a sulfate of Be, Mg, Z n, 
Cd, Al, Mn, Cr, Co or Ni 

Alcohols Bohme Fettcbemie-G m b H. (Wilhelm 
JCormacn and Hermann Bruckner, inventors) Ger. 617,- „ 
542, Aug 26, TO5 (Cl 12» 502) Aliphatic ales with * 
more than 8 C atoms in the cham are prepd by treating 
the corresponding acids, free from aging products, with H 
at high temp and pressure in the presence of a catalyst. 
Thus, (AcO)fCu is dissolved in water and added to besel- 
gnhr Excess of soda soln ts added to ppt. the Cu as 
carbonate this ts reduced tn a stream of H at 1^0-200*. 
The product is a catalyst suitable for hydrogenating freshly 
prepd acid from coconut oil to give the corresponding ale. 3 

Alcohols N V de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschap- 
pij Brtt 433.S6S, Aug 20, 1*135 Ales are produced by 
the hydration of olefins contg at least 3 C atoms by 
treatment with an aq mat of a Zn salt and an morg ac«l 
Among examples, a mixt of C,H, and C,H,», free from iso- 
C.H. and contg 30% C.H., is treated with an aq soln 
contg ZnSOv8and.H'fiOtA7%a.t225* andSOOQlb ptes- 

Ahphahc alcohols I G Farbetsiudustne A -G Bnt. 
433.S69, Aug 21, 1935 Ales of high mol wt are pro- 
duced by condensing aldehydes contg at least 2 C atoms 
by means of org N -contg catalysts and simultaneously 
or subsequently hydrogenating the products in presence 
of-4 hydrogenating catalyst In examples, (1) croton- 
aldehyde is condensed by means of hydrogenated 0- 
naphthoquinohne and Ca(OH)i and the product is hydro- 
genated with a Co catalyst at 150* and 200 atm ; the S 
product contains BuOH and octyl ale and about 55% of 
xntmohydne and polybydne ales of high mol wt.. with- 
out the Ca(OH)i only 39% of such ales is produced, 
and (2) a mat of AcH, decahydroquinoline and a Ni 
catalyst or silica gel is hydrogenated to yield a product 
contg EtOH 49, BuOH 21 and higher ales 30 parts 
Cf.C.A 29,3350* 

High molecular alcohols Walther Schrauth and - 
Theodor Bottler (to "Unichem" Cheimkalien Handels 
A.-G ) US 2,023,333, Dec 3 A natural fat such as 
coconut fat has added to it a hydrogenation catalyst com- 
prising a Cu, Zn, Pb, Mn, Co or Hg salt of palmitic, 
steanc, linseed oil, colophonie or naphthenic acid or 
chromous salt of cocoic acid and is subjected to the action 
of H under about 100-200 atm pressure at a temp of about 
2SO-300* until the esters are sepd into ales and acids and 
the acids ait rtductd to sic , 7 

Higher alcohols from wares Wilfred A Sexton Jjad 
Denis Ward (to Imperial Chemical Indusioes jtfd ) 

U S 2,021,926, Nov 26 For the production of a higher 
ale , a wax such as spermaceti or beeswax, etc , is heated * 
with a dry mixt cd K.OH and K aOlihir-prOportitms such as 
to give a eutectic mat of the correspoSlijfg soaps, and 
this mat. is treated with superheated stearSv^ 

Drying alcohols and esters Benjamin T^feroohs (to . 
Standard Alcohol Co ) US 2,022,274, i»ov. 26. For 
drying isopropyl ale and esters or othelf ales and car- 
boxylic acid esters contg 3 or more C ak-ms, the material 
is treated with a coned aq scdrl of causl'C alkali, and the 
dried compd. is sepd (suitahy by gtinty). App. is 
described \ 

. Amin es Knoll A -C Chemische Fabnken and Wil- 
frid Klavehn Ger 617,536, Aug 23, 1935 (Cl 12*. 

19 03). Unsaid, amines are obtained by condensing 9 
2-raethyl-2-hepten-6-one with a primary amine and 
subjecting the product to the action of a reducing agent. 
The Condensation and reduction may be earned out to- 
gether In an example 2 methyl-2 hepten-C-one is dis- 
solved in ale. and treated with aq CHiNH, soln. Acti- 
vated Al and ale. are added The product is 6-melhyI- 
amino-2-methyl-2-hcptene, b. 175-0* (picrate m 70°) 
The yield is 90-05%. Other examples describe theprep&l 


of the ethylaimno and benzylamino cotnpds , b» 66-6* 
and bn 161-3*, resp. 

Arcats Knoll A.-G. Chemische Fabric en and 
Wilfrid Klavehn. Gcr. 617,879, Aug 30, 1935 (Cl. I2«. 
1903). Adda to 617,536 (preceding abstr.J. Unsatd. 
amines are obtained by the method of 617,536 by using 
metbylheptenone (2-mclbyl-l- and -2-hepten-6-one) or 
mats, contg this such as obtained by the hydrolysis of 
citral or lemon-grass oil. Thus, raetfrylbeptenone, b. 
16S-176*, obtained fr om citral by hydrolysis with rid 
alkali, is dissolved in ale. and treated with aq. CH»NH S 
soln. and activated Al. The reaction mat is then treated 
with dil. mineral acid and the ale. distd off The residue 
is treated with steam to remove the non basic constituents. 
On adding alkali, a colorless oil seps. and can be driven 
off by steam. On distil , 6-methylamino-2-methyl 2- 
beptene, b 176-6* is obtained 

Amines Karl Rosenmund. Gcr. 617,617, Aug. 23, 
1935 (Cl 12; 32 10). Secondary and tertiary ammes, 
aralkylanunts contg. at least two FhCHtCHi. cu then 
den vs with one or more OH or altoxy groups in the Ph 
residue, linked to the N atom, are obtained from FhCHr- 
CH.NH, or its denvs. Thus, /•-MeOC.fLCHiCH.NH, 
is dissolved in ale. and treated with PhCH,CHiCl. An 
80% yield of p-methoxyphenethylpbenethylatmne, m. 
1SS°, is obtained p-Metboxyphenylacetaldehyde in ale. 
or AcOH soln is treated with H in the presence of Pd to 
give bis(p-tnethoxyphenethyl)armne, m 264*. Theprepn. 
of bis(dimethoxyphenethyl) amine, m. 201 *, o-methcixy- 
phenylisopropylpbenylethylamme, ru. 145*. (8-methoxy- 
phenyJphenethyl)phenethylamme, m 191-193* and his- 
(diraelhoxyphencthjljmetbylannne, m 230*. is described. 

Amines Rbhm & Haas Co Ger. 617,990, Aug 30, 
1935 (a 12; 5). Vaporized MeOH is treated with NH. 
or primary or secondary ammes in the presence of a sub- 
stance contg. chemically bound P as the catalyst. The 
reaction preferably takes place at 250-500* with (NH.)r- 
PO, as the catalyst. Examples are given 

Ammes 1. G. Far bemud A -G (Walter Speer, in- 
ventor) Gcr. 620,510, Oct. 23, 1935 (Cl 12; S), Addn 
to 618,032 (C. A. 30, 107*). Noaaromatic primary or 
secondary amines are converted into secondary or tertiary 
amines, resp , by reaction with aldehydes (or ketones) 
and esters of HCOOH. The reaction may be effected at 
230-200* underpressure. Examples are given m which (D 
CuHuNHi, cyclohexanone (I), and HCOOMe (II) yield 
CiiHnNHC.Hn, b,j 171-4*; (3) piperidine, I and II 
yield A'-cyelohexylpipcndine, bi, 122-3*; (3) eyelobexyl- 
amrne (HI). I and II yield (C.H,i),NH, b,< 130-2*; (4) 
piperidine, benzaldebyde and IX yield N-bentylpiptndine, 
b,i 133-4*; (5) HI, acetone and II yield A'-isopropyl- 
III. fn. . 93-4*. 

Esters of dicarboxyhe acids and polyhydroxy compounds. 
Carl J. Malm and Charles R. Fordyce (to Eastman 
Kodak Co). U. S 2,023,485, Dec 10 A uonsacchande 
polyhydroxy compd. such as ethylene glycol is caused to 
react with a dicar bo ry lie acid anhydride such as phthalic 
anhydride and at least an equiv amt. ol a tertiary base 
such as pyndrne and the resulting product is pptd with 
a dil morg acid such as 5% HC1 «otn and purified. 

Esters of cyanohydrins of un saturated aliphatic alde- 
hydes I. G. Far bemud. A -G. (Kurt Meisenburg, in- 
ventor) Ger. 617,764, Aug 24, 1935 (Cl 12o. 22) 
The above esters are prepd by the action of an aq soln 
of alkali cyanide on a twit, of an tmsatd aliphatic alde- 
hyde and an aroyl halide, or substitution products Thus 
a mat. of crotonaldehyde, C.H. and BxCl is cooled to 
—10* and treated drop by drop with an aq soln ufNaCN 
to give the BzOH ester of crotonaldehyde eyanhydnn, 
b. 12S-9*. Other examples describe the prepn. of the 
2,5-dichlorobenzoic acid ester of crotonaldehyde cyano- 
hydrin, b, 153-9*. the BzOH ester of sorbaldchyde 
cyanobydrm, m. 47*. the BxOH ester of acrolein cyano- 
hydrin, the BzOH ester of o-cthyl-fl -props lacrolcifl 
cyanohydrin, bt 156-S*. and the naphthoic acid ester of 
crotonaldehyde cyanohydrin, b» . 1S9-1S2*. 

Tn-alkyl esters of phosphoric acid. Consortium fur 
tlelctrocbemische Industrie G tn. b H. Bnt. 433,927, 
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r with amines ol the aliphatic, aromatic, 


Auc 22 1035. These esters are obtained from POClt 1 yielding NHi, -• -■ - -- - , . 

; heated with N1I» for 2 hrf. at 


the POCJj and treating the reaction product with dry NH Jp 


chloride ” Examples’ describe the production of Et and Bu 120° under pressure to give 2 -am mo- 0 naphthoxafole, 

esters * tn. 190-200*. The prepn. of 2-amraobenzinudazote, ni. 

Polyglycerol esters of aliphatic acids of relatively high 235°, and 2-amlmobcnzoxaxole, m. 173-4°, is also de- 

molecular weight Benjamin R Harris U. S. 2, 023 ,31-8, scribed _ . . A 

Dec. 3. Numerous examples are given of the production Acetyl compounds IloUhydrolyse A.-G. (Editard 

of esters having wetting, emulsifying or antispattering farber inventor) Ger 017.0S9, Aug. 30, 1935 H-i. 

properties, etc , the general mode of manuf. of which is l2o G) I mely powd carbohydrates are treated with a 

to polymerize glycerol to a desired mol. magnitude, small excess of Ae,0 m the presence of an acid-condensing 

whether it be diglycerol, tnglyccrol. tetraglyccrol or higher agent ami the acetyl product, which is msol. in water, 

polymerized glycerols or mats thereof, by healing is washed or pptd Thus, wood sugar or dextrin is pow- 

glicerol by itself or m the presence of a catalyst, then dcred and treated with Ac,0 in the presence of coned, 

freeing the polyglyccrol or poly glycerol mat of unpoly- H»SO, or ZnCI, The products arc used as starting 

memed glycerol, if any be present, and finally cstenfymg materials for artificial masses, paints, .etc. 
the polyglyccrol material, free of glycerol, with a fatty 3 compounds _ * rh ' 

acid or a fatty acid mat by causing the two to react with r 


or without the presence of an esterification cataly: 
alternatively with acyl halides or acid anhydrides 
without the presence of a catalyst or condensing agent 
As being new compds , general claim is made to esters of 
a polyglyccrol and a relatively high mol "monobasic" 
aliphatic acid, the ester contg at least one free hydroxy 
group 

Vinyl thio ethers and ethylene dithio diethers I G 
Farbenind A -G (Walter Rcppc and Fritz Nicolai, 
inventors) Ger G17.543, Aug 2b, 1935 (Cl 12o 23 03) 
Mercaptans are treated with Cjllj at high temps in the 
presence of a catalyst The Cjllj may be dild by inert 
gases. In an example, a mixs of PhSH, BuOH and KOH 
is heated to 1C0° at 15 aim with a mixt of C t Hi and N 
in an autoclave The product is PhSCII CIIi _The 


Carbide &. Chemicals Corp. 
Fr 780,73-1, Sept 9, 1935 EthyUiexaldehydc is con- 
densed with acetone in the presence of an alk catalyst to 
form undccyl kctol of the formula C,H|CH(CjH»)CHOH- 
ClliCOCHi, which on losing the atoms of water is 
transformed loan unsatd undccylcnc ketone of the formula 
C,H,CH(C»H,)CII CHCOCH, b 229° This is par- 
tially hydrogenated to form a satd undecyl ketone, b 93 , 
and hydrogenated to a secondary undccyl ale of the for- 
1 mulaC < H,CH(C,H,)CH,CH,CH(OH)CH I , b 225°, which 
can be sulfonatcd to give a product which has uetttnz 
and cleanstnt properties 

Desulfonating diammodiphenylamme-2-sulfonic acid 
compounds Luther M Laucr (to National Aniline & 
Chemical Co ) U S 2,022,SS9, Dec 3 DesuUonotiOtt 
of compds such as 4,4 '-diammodiphenylamme-2-sul- 
fomc acid, etc , is effected by hydrolysis tn the presence 


prepn is described of p MeC.H.SCII CHj, 2-Ci»HfSCH - 5 of a nonoxidizing morg acid, os by heating with aq. 


j, bj_i 125-30°, 2-mcrcaptobenzothiazoIe vinyl ether, 
bt_ t 135-10°, (PhSCIIi)t, m 70°, (p-MeC,ll«SCH,),, 
m. 81°, EtSCH CH*. b 91°, (EtSCHCH,),. b„ 90-5°, 
and l,S-chlorothionaphlhol vinyl ether, bj-i 154-5° 

Ether derivatives of morpholine alcohols Henry L. 
Cox and Thomas r Carruthcrs (to Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp ) U S 2,023,872, Dec 10 Compds 
such as A’-(/U-ethoxyethyl) morpholine and 2,G-dimcthyl- 


H»SO, 

Reaction of sodium with aromatic hydrocarbons Nor- 
man D Scott (to E I du Tont de Nemours & Co). 
U. S 2,023,793, Dec 10 An alkali metal such as Na 
is caused to react with naphthalene or a homolog, as in 
the production of 1,4-disodium naphthalene in a vehicle 
comprising dimethyl ethylene glycol ether or other poly- 
ether derived from an aliphatic polyhydnc ale having all 


A’-(2-mcthoiypropyl)niorphohne arc formed by heating a 6 the hydroxyl H atoms replaced by alkyl groups and which 


4-morpbohne satd lower alkyl ale such as A'-ftf-ethanol)- 
tnorpholmc or 2,G-dimcthyI-N-(2 propanol) morpholine 
with a dialkyl sulfate such as diethyl or dimethyl sulfate 
in tbe presence of an inorg base such as NaOH 

Anthrone derivatives I G Tarbcnind A -G (Karl 
K6berle and Otto Schhchting, inventors) Ger G20.345, 
Get. V3, VJ35 (Cl 22b Z \4) Eeuco compds of anthrone 
denvs , the 1- and 0-positions of which form part of a 
heterocyclic nng, are treated in an alk medium with an 
aliphatic, aromatic or heterocyclic aldehyde, c. g , CH s O, 
Bzll, or furfural Suitable starting materials are Icuco 
compds. of 1, 9 -antlira pyrimidine and its substitution 
products or of 1,9-anthrapyrimidone or 1,9-pyndtno- 
antbrone Preferably, the aldehyde is added to an alk 
vat of the anthrone denv. at aim or raised temp , and 
the pptd. product is filtered. Treatment of the mat with 
air or another oxidizing agent may be necessary to com- 
DPtn The products are believed to be in part 


promotes tbe reaction but a inert to the reagents and 
products Cf C A 30, 490* 

Hydroabictoyl chloride. Clyde O. Henke and Mdton 
A Fralil (to L I du Pont de Nemours 8c Co ). U- 5. 
2,023,473, Dec 10 Di- or tctra-hydroabietoyl chloride 
is obtained by reaction of PCI* or tluonyl chlonde upon a 
hydrogenated rosin. Cf C A 29, S000\ 

Metal carbamates Ernst Kuss and Emil Gcrmann (to 
l G Farbenind A -G). US. 2,023,890, Dec. 10. Ca 
carbamate is formed by reaction of NH, carbamate on 
CaClj in EtOH substantially in the absence of water. 
Other carbamates such as those of Na, K, Ba or Zn may 
be similarly formed from the chloride, nitrate or oxide of 
the metals. Several examples arc given. Cf C. A. 29, 
2549*. 

Dithloearbamates. Wilhelm Rittmeistcr (to Deutsche 
Hydnerwerke A.-G ) U. S 2,022,979, Dec. 3. Di- 
thiocarbamates are produced from CSj and a primary or 


CHo'vIiiJu ° f materials, thus, secondary amine such as pipendine, cyclohexylamine, 

™!.» . d ? ^_5 J d !' VS- and PhCH, denvs dibutylamine or the like by reaction in finely divided 

state and while dild by an inert earner gas such as water 


some of the products are useful as" dyes, and others 
intermediates Jor dyes . Examples are given. 

Sahcyhc acid derivatives Gfidecke & Co , Chemtscbe 

Bo.im ^ I035 - D '“ 


gas or II. Several examples with details of procedure a 
given 

Aldehydes J. D Rtedel-E. de Ilafn A.-G. (rriedneb 
Bocdeeker and Hans Volk, inventors). Ger. 017,763, 


"HESS "aS* flLS'fefiS Tt" 1 '!' I- 9 24. 1535 (CI 12 o. »r AromaM hydros aUdtpfei 

- G ‘ ( .R nst . Hcrdicekerbofl, Berner ore obtained by treating salts of glyoxy he acid with mono- 
emors). Ger. G 17.- alkyl ethers of pyrocateehol in a neutral or alk. medium, 
015 . 5-6 (C. A. and subjecting the resulting condensation product to the 


Zerweck and Heinnch Sallow ski, 

^44, Aug. 21, 1935 (Cl. 12p. 3). Addn 


****>■ Compds % 


-CSO.H, in .t,d, X reorescnls O or NK re ir lC ,°’ H !' “ “““'“d SJ* N>OII and iddri ti, cScd 
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Citrates Giuseppe Bosurgi and Paul Stukart, Ger. 
620,152, Oct 16, 1935 (Cl 12o 11). A water-iasol 
citrate of Pb or Zn 15 pptd. from suitable fruit juices or 
from fermentation mashes in which citnc acid is formed 
The ppt is then tjeated with a soln of a salt derived from 
an alkali metal. Nil* or Te and an acid which forms a 
water-insol Pb or Zn salt Carbonates, phosphates, 
sulfides or sulfates are suitable salts The soln. of alkab 
metal. Nil* or Fe citrate so produced is crjrstd 
Xanthates Ernest D Wilson (to W-B Chemical Co ). 
U S 2,021,930, Nov 26 Vapors of CSj are brought into 
contact with a liquid monohydnc ale. and a caustic alkali 
to form a xanthate App. is described. 

Cyclic cyano ketinudes and ketones from alkylene 
duutnles Schenng-Kablbaunt A -G (Karl Ziegler, in 
vent or) Ger 620,904, Oct 30, 1935 (Cl. 12o 25) 

Addn to 591,269 (C A. 28, 2364*). The process of Ger 
591,269 is modified by using as the condensing agents 
compds of the formula RR'NM , where R is an aryl radical, 
R' is a nonaryl radical, and M is an alkali metal, prefer- 
ably Na The reaction is effected in a coned or said 
soln of the condensing agent in an org solvent and under 
such conditions that the concn of dimtrdc in the reaction 
mixt. is always very fow In the examples, (I) CN- 
(C1 Ii)iiCN and PbMeNNa in ethereal soln yield 1- 
cyanocyclotetradecanone-2 imidc, m 147-8*, from which 
cycloletradecanone, m 53*, is obtamed by hoihng with 
70% H,SO*; (2) CN(CH»)uCN and PhC.HiiNNa yield a 
cyano ketiraide from which cyclohexadecanone is obtamed 

Refining crude alkyl phenols Reuben Schuler (to 
Stanco Inc ) U. S 2,022,256, Nov. 2G Tor removing 
alkyl phenyl ethers from crude alkyl phenols, the alkyl 
group of which contains 4 or more C atoms, such as stc- 
hexyl cresols, the crude material is dissolved In liquid 
NHi, the soln is sepd from the undissolvcd residue of the 
alkyl phenyl ethers, and the dissolved product is recovered 
from the liquid NH, 

Alkylated phenols R6hm &. Haas Co Ger 616,786, 
Aug 5, 1935 (Cl 12 q 10). Alkylated phenols of the 
general formula RR'OH, in which R' is a mono- or poly- 
cyclic aromatic or substituted aromatic nucleus and R 
w an alkyl group derived from dusobutylene are obtamed 
by treating PhOll or its homologs or substitution products 
with the cquiv amt of di- or tn isobutylene intbeprcsence 
of a small amt. of coned HiSO* at 25-35*. IIiSO* of 
90% strength is used, 0 075 to 0 30 mol being used to 
each mol of PhOH Examples describe the prepn of 
dusobutylphenol, and dusobutyl-p-cresol, m 40-47*. 
The substances are used as intermediates for the pref>n. 
of dyes, drugs, tanning and writing agents 
Asymmetrical ureas Josef Hilger and Carl Taube (to 
General Aniline Works) U S 2,022,935, Dec. 3 
Compds ol the general formula RNHCONXY, where R 
stands for the radical of an ammoazo compd. free from a 
free carboxylic acid or a free sulfonic acid group, but in 
winci (tie miciVi may £nr offierwise sufrsVnrateif, Air tr- 
ample by alkyl, hydroxy alkyl, halogen, the hydroxy 
group, an alkoxy group, the nitro group or an estenfied 
carboxylic acid group, and X stands for H or alkyl and 
Y stands for radicals ol the benzene or naphthalene senes, 
are obtainable by causing an isocyanate of an ammoazo- 
compd free from a free carboxylic acid or a free sulfonic 
acid group and ammonia or a primary or secondary amine 
of tbc aliphatic, aromatic or aliphatic-aromatic senes, to 
act upon each other in a solvent. The process is favorably 
earned out by working with about mol. quantities of the 
two reacting components, and as a general rule can be 
penormed at temps of 30-100®, and due to the evolution 
?Vi ** producc< f ln the exothermic reaction, in some cases 
„,L* I ’ r ? ccss can h* performed without beating The 
£!*■«» “* suitable for use as dye intermediates and 
various examples arc given 

V-SlTao r f c”? \ tiis J 0,10 N’ctxieraus and Otto 
f? r , b ”“ nd * A -G). U. S 2.023 r 337, 
■it a resin !? caus fd to react upon a resm acid 

such as colophony (suitably at a temp. 


t of about 350°) in the presence of a catalyst promoting 
dehydrations, such as silica gel Nitriles are formed which 
form highly viscous balsams 

Synthesis of aliphatic acids Allred T. Larson (to 
E. I du Pont de Nemours & Co ). US 2,022,2-14, Nov 
26 Acids such as propionic, butyric and valeric acids 
are produced by the reaction in the liquid phase, of an 
olefiiuc hydrocarbon such as C*H«, Call* or C*H* with CO 
s and water (suitably under a pressure of 25-900 atm and 
at temps, of 150-365*). Various examples with details 
of procedure are given The reaction may be catalyzed 
by the use of CuSO* and HrSO,, cupric phosphate and 
IIiPO, t CujClj and HCI, an ammomacal Cu soln , MgCl s 
and HCI and activated charcoal, CaCli, Cd phosphate, 
siheotungstic acid, ZnCI», Cal fl NaBr, KC1, etc Cf. 
C.A 30,491'. 

Formic acid Gilbert B Carpenter (to E I. du Pont 

3 de Nemours & Co ) V.S 2.02J, OCXS, Dec 3 A gaseous 
mixt of CO and steam (suitably at a temp of about 
325’) is passed over a catalyst contg primary Ca phos- 
phate or other suitable acid salt of the acidic oxides of I*. 
As, W, Mo, U, Cr, V, B, Si or Zr Pressures of 25-900 
atm may be used Cf C A 29, 4379* 

Polyhydroxy monocarboxyhc acfds Oskar Spcnglcr 
and Adolf Pfannensticl Ger 620,248, Oct 17, 1935 (Cl 

4 12o 11) Monosaccharoses, or higher sugars having 

reducing properties, are treated in aq alk soln with air 
at about 45-90®, the air being fed to the soln in such a 
state of subdivision that the soln becomes turbid Poly- 
hydroxy carboxylic acids contg a fower no of C atoms in 
the mol than the starting materials are obtained An 
example is given of the prepn of d-atabonic acid from glu- 
cose Cf C. A. 30, III* 

Aromatic arsonlc acids Kail Strcitwolf, Alfred 

5 Fehrlc and Hubert Oestcrlm (to Winthrop Chemical Co ) 
U S 2,023,751, Dec 10 See Ger. 543.114 (C. A 26, 
3263), 

Anunopyrenesulfonic acids I G rarbemndustne A G 
Bnt. 434,123, Aug 20, 1935 The acids are obtained 
by (1) treating 3-ammopyrene (I) with a sulfonating agent 
at 20-50°, (2) converting I into its acid sulfate and heating 
the product, preferably rn vacuo, to a high temp and (3) 
, nitrating 8-pyrenesulfotuc acid (II) and reducing the prod- 
uct. In examples, (1) I is sulionated with H>S0« H*0 to 
give a mixt. of 3-ammo-S- and -10-sulfomc acids, (2) 
I is converted to the sulfate, which, on heating in vacuo, 
gives the 3-amino-4 -sulfonic acid and (3) II, obtained 
by treating pyrene in CC1* with CIHSO*, is nitrated and 
then reduced with a Nt catalyst and II under pressure 
In 434,160, Aug 27, 1935, divided on and addn to 434,- 
128, a 3 aminopyrencsulfonic acid is obtained by treating 
7 I with ClHSOi, whereby it is converted into the chloro- 
sulfonate, and heating in a solvent, e. g , c-dichlorobcn- 
zene, which causes the evolution of IICl Cf C. A 29, 
616*. 

Replacing the sulfonic acid group by hydrogen Chcm- 
lscde i aini- vun /lVytferr A -G v'Ahffy Airier amf A'anf 
Willy Rittlcr, inventors). Ger. 617,720, Aug 24, 1935 
(Cl. 12? 14 02) The HSO, group in salts of aromatic, 
- hydroxy sulfomc acids is replaced by II by heating the 
sails with water under pressure in the presence of an equiv 
amt. of a water-sol, Blk -earth salt Thus, Na phenol- 
sulfonate is heated to 200® with CaCl, in water and a small 
amt. of HCI in an autoclave nt 14-15 atm. On removal 
of the resulting CaSO., a 90% yield of PhOH can be stcam- 
distd. off Other examples arc given 

Acetaldehyde. Chcmischc Forscbungs GmbH 
(Hans Deutscb and Willy O Herrmann, inventors), Ger 
9 617,762, Aug. 30, 1935 (Cl 12» 7 03) Acetaldehyde is 
made distn -stable in mono- or tnineric form by treat- 
ment with acid-binding substances with the exception of 
org salts, in such quantity that a negligible amt, of a Mol 
is formed Preferably agents which bind only the inorg 
or inorg -substituted or? acids arc used In an example, 
C»II, is led over AcOH and HgSQ, lo give ethyhdme dt- 
acetate. This is split into AcOH and AcH by water and 
C*H*SO*H The AcH 


n unstable mixt. of AcH and 
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paraldehyde. If shaken with AcONa, the Aell is rendered 
sufficiently stable for xcpii. from the paraldehyde by frac- 
tional distn. Other examples ore given. 

Acetaldehyde from acetylene X. C. Farbcmnd A -C. 
(Walter Robinsky. in\ tutor) Gtr. 620,402, Oct 

J035 (Cl. 120 7 02) The* corresponds to Bnt 31.*, Sid 
(C. A. 24, 1125), but gives addnl examples 

Dichloroethylene Compagme de prodmts chinuqucs 
et Hectromftallurgiqucs Aliis, 1 roges et Cam argue 
Tr “SO, SOS, Sept 10,1035 CC1, Clljf. made bv heating 
metals such as Te, Zn and Cd with CCliCIIjCl in the 
presence of water 

Ethylene oxide Edg-ir C Britton, C.crald II Cotetnan 
and HvTon Mate (to Dow Chemical Co ) L S 2,022,- 
1S2, Nov 20 In the prepn of CiHtO, a base such as 
KaOlI is gradually added to d-chlonxthy 1 acetate w hih 
agitating the reaction mut and maintaining it at n temp 
of between about 40* and about 150* 

Ethylene oxide N \ dc Rataaf-* he Petroleum Maat- 
schappij Rnt 434,011, Aug AS. 1935 CjH. is oxidized 
with the use of a catalyst prepd by the thenral deeompn 
of an arg Ag compel , part is ill uU the oxalate One or 
more heavy metals, e g , Cu, Au, 1 e, Mn, Co, Ni, Ce, Th 
or Zn may be prinitt as activators The reaction may be 
effected at 350— 100° The gas mut should contain R 9*0 
C S II,, diluents, e g .steamer N.nm t>e present 

Mono- and di methylamme 1 G Farbcmnd A G 
(Paul llerold and Karl btm ' kal. inventors) Ger li20,22s, 
Oct. 1", 1935 IC1 12v 41 Mivts contg MiNlt,. Me,NIl 
and water are subjected to fractional di>tn so as to sep 
a mixt. of the an unis from the water The amines are 
thtnsepd from one another by further fraction ation The 


i process may be applied to mists obtained by the reaction 
of McOlI or Me-O with NH, An example is gn en. 

3.3-Dimethyl-l-bromobutane. Frank C. Whitmore an d 
Walter R Trent (to Malhnchrodt Chemical Works). 
U S 2,022,4*55, Nov. 2G Tins compd., a colorless oily 
liquid bn» 134-7° and of pleasant odor, is produced by 
reaction of FBii on 3,3-dimethy 1-1 -butanol. 

Musk xylene Walter V B irth (to E. I du Pont de 
Nemours ic Co ) US 2,023,5t>5. Dec. 10. Nitration 
9 of leri butyl-m-xy lenc, in prrpg musk xylerc, is effected 
in one slip by tin u-c of a com grade of muted acid. 

/erf-Butyl-m -xylene Walter V Wirth (to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co ) US. 2,023,566, Dec. 10. 
/err-Bu chloruh i' caused to react with m-xyhne tn the 
presence of AlClj in less than 2% of llic amt. of the (frl-Du 
chloride, while keeping the temp, below 50* dunng the 
entire reaction 

3 Pentaerythntol Lonza I khtrizitatswerkc und Chern- 
iy he 1 ubnkcn A -G hr 786,909, Sept 14, 1935 Sec 
Snis» 17t>,91S (U A 30. 112») 

Hydrogenated benroisotetraxoles Chuuun Gydgysaer 
£s \ egvfsxcti Tirrtukik Gyira K T (Kcresity 5. Wolf), 
lr 7Ni.SSl.Sipt 11,1935 Sec Ckr 613,123 (C A. 29, 
5W>1») 

Acenaphthylene I G I arlumnd A -G (Carl Wulff, 
Otlo Ntcodmius and Max Trtppenhauir, inventors). 
* Gir. 617.WM, Aug 36. 1935 (Cl l.V 19 01). Acenaph- 
tlnni vapor b hLated to high temps in the presence of a 
dilivdrogiujtirg catalyst consisting of difficultly reducible 
oxulis. of nntaU of the 2nd to 7th groups of the periodic 
tabU LxampU' of such cataly sts arc ZnMoO, and MgO, 
/nO and Al.O,, MgO and C Cf C A 29, 5129‘. 
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Biochemistry of nnc Oswaldo de Atmeida Costa 
Kc?. qutm. e fartrzcij 1, 3-11(1^35) — A review with 
40 references. E S G R 

Cozymase. H. v EuUr. II Albers and T. Scldcnk 
Z. Cbm. 237, 1-11(1933) , cf C. A 29,5So5‘ — 

The purification procedure has now been perfected to the 
point where a uniform product with cozymasc activity of 
400,000 can be obtained in 25^ yield Analyses cor- 
respond to the formula C tl lI u OiiN'iP, The substance is 
believed to be pure cozy-mase It contains 19 5% adenine 
On the assumption that the substance is a dmuclcoiide, 
5 of the S N atoms arc in ndrninc, 2 btlong to a basic 
component which yields nicotinic amide on hydrolvsts 
and the Rth may account for the NH, evolved The 
picric acid salt has N content and coxvtmsc activity in 
close agreement with the caled. values. A W Dox 

Enryndc histochemistry . XVI. The digestion cl keratin 
by the larvae of the clothes moth (Tineola biselhella 
Humm). K. Linderstrom-Lang and T. Duspiva Z 
pAyncf. Oevr, 237, 131-&S(1935); cf. C. A 29, 4791* — 
In the intestinal cells as will as in the sueeus entemu-* a 
very active proteinase is present which shows optimal 
cleavage of ea«on at p n 9 3. The rrotnnase does not 
attack native wool either at its optimum {>n or at the /> t , 
of the intestinal juice (n 6-10-2). The alk. reaction alone 
is not sufficient for hydrolysis of keratin. The intestinal 
juice of larvae which hive eaten wool gives an intense 
mtiopnissule reaction, whxh, however, docs not occur if 
they have not eaten or have been fed a nutrient pew m S 
(cotton-casein) , but reappears when cystine i> added to 
the feed. The rntropni-sidc reaction is neg if the in- 
lestiral juice of wool-fed larvae is exposed to air a few 
min ; hence the SI I -substance i» atiloxidizable. In 
cleavage expts with wool at fn 10 and addn of reducing 
agents (Li^H and HSCH,CO-U) the wool d^olves with 
liberation or NH, and CO-II groups in equal proportions, 
indicating the cleavage of peptide linkages. In the mid- 


mtcstmal lumen of living larvae there is a reduction which 
can be demonstrated by feeding oxidation-reduction indi- 
cators. The reduction state is independent of the presence 
of major quantities of SH-corapds , and persists in larvae 
which hive been fed cot ton -casein The existence of a 
6 red ik mg agent is thus demonstrated. The proteinase of 
Tino'/i h somewhat sensitive to SIX tn the hydrolysis of 
casein Tryp-inkmase is inert in the reducing medium 
required for the bicakdown of keratin. Larvae of Ttrsmla 
thus possess a kcratinase, in the sense of a system which 
consists of a protcimsc active in a reducing medium at oik 
optimum and a reducing agent which breaks down the 
micellar structure of keratin and so renders the protein 
accesMbU to enzyme action. A. W. Dox 

The free diffusion of nucleic acids and mononucleotides 
as_a means of determining their molecular magnitude. 
With especial consideration of the molecular magnitude of 
the pentosepolynudeohde from pancreas and a comment 
on the molecular magnitude of cozymase. K. Myrbick 
and E )orpcb Z. pAyjml. Cfccvj. 237, 1MH>4(1935).— 
Two important factors must be considered in detg. the 
mol wt of nucleic acids by the diffusion method. The 
0 clcc charge of the substance affects the apparent mol. wt., 
so that adenylic and guanylic acids give about half, and 
y east nucleic acid gives about one-third, of the true value, 
while nonclvctroly tes such as sucrose show the correct 
value Salts exert an inhibitory' influence on the diffusion 
of t ln.se electrolytes, increasing with increase in mol. wt. 
l*ancrcatic nucleic acid diffuses more slowly than veast 
nucleic acul, lxcai.se of the greater sire of the mol. For a 
pint nucleotide structure, as the analysis indicates, the 
5 mol wt i> cilcd to be 1649. In NaCl soln., which 
give values near the theoretical for guanylic, adenylic 
and y east nucluc acids, the value for pancreas nucleic acid 
i> about 3000 Whether this is because cf a union of 2 
pentanueleoiide complexes or the result cf an increased 
salt effect on the larger mol is difficult to decide. At any 
rate the pcntosemieleie acid in the pancreas cannot be a 
m«t. of yeast ntxlcic acid with guany he acid, but must be 
considered a particular type among the polynucleotides. 
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Expts with mononucleotides, especially those with yeast t Thermil analysis ofthe invertase action 5 Thetemper- 


adcnylic acid, has e a certain bearing on the question of the 
mol magw rude of cozymase The value of approx 500 
was not materially altered by diffusion ta S% NaCl 
Possibly tht> is because cozymase is a monobasic and less 
strongly dissocd acid than adenylic acid The expls. 
indicate a mol wt of cozymase not far from 5fW. 

A. TV. Dox 

Saif 

btol 17, 1372-7(1035), ci C A. 29, 479>\— Lack of 
vitamin A caused a slight decrease in the glyceropbospha- 
tase content of the kidneys (rats) and a considerable in- 
crease in that of the lungs There was no change with the 
kidneys Individual variations were large. L. B G 
Energy of growth STY Action of tone concentrations 
if xine and manganese salts on energy yields of germinat- 


ature and the reaction velocity. Ibid. 167-72.-*- . 

hi have an optimum at 37* and beat inactivation starts 
at 35*. VH A theoretical consideration of the invertase 
action, Ibid. 173-S C. M. McCoy 

Are senna proteins affected by the tune the blood stands 
before removing the serum from the coagulate? Jens 
Bing Ada AM 5«jni. 86,367-9(1935) — Inthedetn of 
m proteins by the Hennques-Klausen method (C. A. 
. 529) the results are not affected by the time blood is 
allowed to stand before removing the serum S M. 

Proteolytic activity of saliva X Autoproteolysis of 
saliva Paul Fanil and Josef tVeinraann Buc'irw Z. 
2SI, 37— 11(1935). — Human saliva contains proteinoses, 
derived apparently almost entirely from the cellular ele- 
ments and not from the oral flora, which for the same in- 
dividual show a more or less definite activate. The protein 


ing seeds Germaine Boy Buff me chtm. hoi 17, a of saliva undergoes hydrolysis under the influence of these 


sahrary proteina«cs without any mar ted alteration n ... . 
p h II. Reaction of human saliva with proteins Ptd. 
42-S — Human saliva cannot hydrolvre fibnn or egg 
albumin which has been denatured by boiling or pptd. at 
room temp Even the hydrolysis of fibnn, prepd accord- 
ing to Fuchs (C. A. 20, 3465. 21. 427, 2001; 25. 5I$2), 

Jwi l ,,, 1>vi obtained with mixed saliva is shown not to be dne to the 

232-5(1935) — Methylene blue was used as the II acceptor’ 'olivary protrinases but to the presence in the fibnn of a 

With glucose, asparagine, Na lactate and N'a succinate as cbnnofyziag enxyme. S. Aforguiu 

-- - . .. - - Pectin enrymes III Complete direct hydrolysis of 

peetolic cod to d-galacturonic acid by pectolise Felix 
Ehrlich. Renate Guttmann and Ruth Haeasel Btxktm. 
Z. 281. 93-102(1935), cf. C. A 26, 55SG — Peetolic and 


1414-26(1935) —When ZnSO. or MnSO. was added 
water cultures of nee in such conen that germination and 
growth were retarded the "growth energy” yield, as detd 
bv the heat of combustion of the seedlings, was consider- 
ably decreased L E Gilson 

Dehydrogenase of the S and R forms of Aertrycke’s 
bacillus Eugenie Soru Com pi rni sot. bid 120, 


H donors the dehydrogenase of the S form was much it 
active With glycerol the difference was slight and with 
glycme there was no apparent difference in the activity of 

the 2 forms L. E. Gilson - . • . , 

Compounds of proteins with e-mtrophenol* Adolph ,s bj-drolyecd almost quantitatively to d-gabeturome amd 
Bollieer Australian J £x*’I Bud AM 5c. 13. 1S9-91 P«toUctonic and as an intermediate product of the 

(1935) —Edesun, casein and globm fonn compds which [ , .. . ■ . u 

are approx const in compn by "saturating" with picnc 5 Optical stu<hes on the hair pigment H. Z»n^y and 

aad, picrolotuc acid or 2,4-duutronaphthol C. G K. F. Almasy. Bsochem Z. 281, 103-10(1935). —The hght 
Photochemical oxidation of hemoglobin F. G Lennox ^fSebnom^f S? was 

Austin J Esp-J Bsol AM. 5c 13. 193-6(1935) — 

The presence of W accelerated the conversion of bemoglo- P iwkfn I !t he dS*- 

te » SSSii'SSSS felSSSSSS 

j ™ > * ■» tw -w*' 


the isolation and purification of invertase. Taktkazu 
Kfizaki Japan J Gastrornttrel 7, 125-34(1935) - 
Brewers’ yeast with a high invertase value was autolyxe 
3 months in the presence of (NHOiHPO, After decanta- 
tion it was filtered with “Glasnlter " Ale. pptn. was 
employed twice to remove N compdi The yeast gum 
was next remov ed by adsorption on raw kaolin at a f>a of 
321 followed by elution with dd NILQ1I after 30 mm 
The gum remains fixed to the kaolin and the detail of 


n Jong standing 


> Morgulis 


., 121-7(1935) — Cholesterol sol inhibits the fermenta- 
tive activity of bring yeast, but increases that of yeast 
autolyxates This is probably not simplj a colloidal 
phenomenon, since it is not reproducible either by paraffin 
or mastix sol. The stimulation o! yeast fermentation by 
. ... , some insulin prepns. can be much inhibited by eholcsterol 

importance is the prompt removal of the enryme from the 7 ^ n, e msu i m has no effect on the fermentation by yeast 
untreated kaolin _ Only CO'i of the enryme u lost after amolyntes. The identity of the stimulating factor of the 

insulin prepns with corymase is questioned S hi 
Coupling of the chemical reactions in alcoholic fermenti- 
I. Synthesis and cleavage of adenoswetnphos- 


this prepn is dialyzed through a fish bladder. The ti 
value •! this prepn was nearly equal to that of Will* 
statter The prepn is the "abnormal" type of £-*- 


fnictosidase n Thermal analysis of the invertase P h on e acid and its relition to the processes of Cleavage of 
J General treatise and the determination of the mpr. q. Ltitwak-Maan and T. Mann Burtkem Z 


action .... __ __ 

reaction heat Ibid 135-17 —The inversion heat of su- 2S 1 7 i 4 9-560935) —In muscle, through the transfer of 
was detd tn a specul calorimeter and found to be4 1 g p from *deoosinetnphosphonc acid (ATP) to glycogen, 
Th« "n'ran" nf wmv f.lllrtlr* the (h e glyCOgCSotytlC pTOCCSS 1! ' ‘ * 


cal per g mol The in version of sucrose follows the 
equation of di/dl — 1 \/<3i + I m the earlier stage and 
hi (n — si)) [a, — cx ) afterward in Thermal analysis 
of the mvertase acbon 2. The enxyme amount and the 
reaction velocity Ibid US-53 — In these equations 4, 
and b i bear a direct relation to the amt of enrvme, but 
the time of the first react ion i> not influenced by the conen 
avertase IV. Thermal analysis of the invertase 


^ ... B . __ motion, and the n 

suiting adenybe acid is again phosphorylated by the inter- 
mediate products of glycogen ol) sis (phosphopyrunc acid) 
and by the pboephocreatine, thus being prevented from 
deamination. Subsequently, phosphocxeatine is resyn- 
thesizrd from ATP and creatine. An investigation of the 
role of adenylic acid and of adcnosincpoJj-phospbonc acid 
ale. fermentation leads to the extension of this idea ~ 


action 3 The sucrose concentration and the reaction ft their part in the process of sugar fermentation by yeast. 


velocity Ibid 154-61 —4, and fc, are little influenced by 
the sucrose conen . while c> is inversely proportional except 
mconcus of 2 -7 The tnneof the first reaction shortens 

with decrease m initial sucrose conen V. Thermal 
analysis of the Invertase action 4 The hydrogen ion 
d the reaction velocity /Hi 1U2-6 — 
at pa 2 9-5 1 and then decrease at 
it pa 62J-7 JO FI 


Concentrabon a 

4| and Ih are e ra . 

63*7. The first reaction i 


Analjrses of Lebedev’s yeast juice show th3t this contains 
only very little adenybe acid and ATP, just as autolyred 
or dialyzed muscle juice The Lebedev juice as well as 
fresh yeast can accumulate ATP from added adenybe acid, 
when glucose ferments in the presence of phosphate. The 
P for the phersphorj lation of the adenylic acid arises from 
2 sources of fermentation intermediate products. Hex- 
oscdipbosphanc «ad causes a phosphorylation of &)& 
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of added adenylic acid and this reaction is practically in- ^ hemoglobin are about +14.4’ and + 12 4% «sp- With 
sensitive to F poisoning. Phospboglycenc and pbospho- repeated crystn the specific rotation d** 1 *®***; 

... — ...... ...a. u»in» art »s P donors for adenylic acid, crystd. 1% beef CO-hemoglobtn has a sp. rotation of 


pyruvic acids likewise act a 


+7 9°’. Horse hemoglobin in 0 5% aq. soln reduced with 
NajS*Oi has 3n av sp rotation of about +28.30. The sp. 
rotation of horse CO-bemoglobin in 0 1% NallCOj is 
independent of the concn of the pigment. S. M._ 
Polysaccharide proteins VI The state of glycogen m 
muscle 2. Edmund M Mystkowski, Arnold Stiller 


with the formation of ATP and of pyruvic acid, and this 
reaction is completely inhibited by F The ATP added to 
Lebedev's juice m the presence of glucose leads to its 
phosphorylation, thus ATP + glucose -» hexosedi- 
phosphonc acid + adenylic acid, whereas in the presence 

of hesosediphosphoric acid there is no dephosphorylation — --- -- — — — _ j _ . 

of the ATP which is thus responsible for the synthesis of and AlcLsandra Zysman Btochem.Z 281, 231-7(1935) , 
the first fermentation product, the fructose diphosphate cf C A 29, 8020* —The press juice of mammalian muscle 
furthermore the ATP is the essential agency for the tracs- contains in addn to the characteristic protein fractions 

formation of phospboglycenc or phosphopyruvic acid to also small amts of glycogen In frog muscles as much as 

pyruvic acid Phosphogly cene acid inhibits the cleavage 17% of the total glycogen can be found in the press juice, 

of ATP m the Lebedev juice while free adenylic acid stimu- It is argued that this indicates the presence of a glycogen- 

jates the translormation of the phospboglycenc acid myosin and possibly also of a glycogen-globulin symplex 
II Fonnulaticn of a theory J K Parnas, C Lutwah- in the muscle tissue These symplexes are difficult to split, 

Mann and T Mann Ibtd 1GS-74 — (1) The induced 3 and 4-10% of the glycogen seems to be irreversibly bound, 
reaction of fermentation Glucose + HjPO* -* bexose since it cannot be washed out with H,0 They are not 

a dependent upon the ATP and adenylic acid present easily attached by sain ary amylase even at the opt. pn. 


in the maceration yeast juice ATP + glucose — ► hex- 
osediphosphonc acid, and hexosediphosphonc aetd + 
adenylic acid -* ATP, which is unaffected by F But, as 
with muscle, phospboglycenc acid + adenylic acid — * 
ATP + pyruvic acid, or aldehyde + COi, which reaction 
can be inhibited by F In yeast fermentation, as in muscle. 


although the glycogen hydrolyzed from the protein, by 
KOH is easity so digested S Morgulis 

Dilatometnc studies in the enzymic hydrolysis of poly- 
saccharides III Hydrolysis of starch, amylose and 
emylopectin by takadiastase. H B Sreerangachar. 
Ptoc Indian Acad Set 2B, 333-11(1935), cf C A. 


2 enzyme systems are found which promote the splitting of 4 29, 29SG* — Lmtner's sol starch, potato starch and 


P from hexosediphospbonc acid and phosphogly c 
acid by an acceptor or the phosphorylation of sugar by a 
donor. (2) The fermentation induction is supposed to 
involve 3 distinct reactions the summation of which is 
expressed by. ATP + 2 glucose + II, ro, -*• 2 phospho- 
glycenc acids + 2 glycerophosphoric acid + adenylic acid 
Two subsidiary reactions are assumed to take place, (a) 2 


amylopcctin were used with a two-bulb dilatometer The 
amylopectm was prepd from potato starch by the methods 
of Kanji and Ling and of Eckert and Marztn ( C A 26, 
3135) The depression m the dilatometer in cu mm. 
was linearly proportional to the release of maltose and to 
the fall in rotation The same depression per milbraol of 
maltose was found for all the starch and amylopectm 


phospboglycenc acid + adenylic acid — ► 2 pyruvic acid 5 prepns , with an av value of 4 8. 


+ ATP + 2HjO; (6) pyruvic acid — 2AcIl + 2CO,. 
The entire induction is, therefore, a summation of these 
various reactions- 2 glucose + 2H,PO« = 2 glycerophos- 
phonc acid + ATP + 2AcH + 2CO, + 2HtO, in other 
words, the P-transf erring agent ATP is again resynthesized 
The reaction is also identical with Neuberg's second form 
of fermentation, since the yeast phosphatase hydrolyzes 
the glycerophosphoric acid to gly cerol (3) The fermenta- 
tion of glucose in the presence of F and of an excess II,P0 4 . 
since there is no splitting of P from phosphoglycenc acid, 
is summed up in the reaction: n glucose + 2nH,PO, — 
n phosphoglyceric acid + n glycerophosphoric acid + 
2«H,O t with the retention of the original ATP and no 
accumulation of hexosedipbosphoric acid (4) The fer- 
mentation in the presence of an excess of hexosedipbos- 
phcnc acid is attributed to the increased velocity of the 
ATP — adenylic acid reaction. (5) In the stationary 


J. J. Willamas 


- .... — . — stationary of plankton (in sea water) 

condition of fermentation a reaction between hexosedi- 7 Bull. 69, 221-32(1935) — Fi 


Bile acids (Sclienck) 10 Synthetic expts on the con- 
stitution of the bile pigment (Siedel) 10 
Soluble lactalbumin. Geo. E. Flanigan and Geo. C. 
Supplee (to Borden Co.) U. S. 2,023,014, Dec. 3. In 
the prepn. of sol lactalbumin, whey is brought to a p B 
of about 4 35-4 85, heated to above 70°, pptd lactalbumin 

, is sepd. and agitated with a sola, such as one of an alkali 

lion of glucose in the presence of F and of an excess H«PO«, 6 m « tal <w NH« bicarbonate, carbonate or hydroxide, the 
“ • - - ■ • • Pn of the resulting fluid is adjusted to about 6.4-6 99 and 

it is evapd to dryness substantially instantaneously. 

B-METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STANLEY R BENEDICT 

Determination of nitrogen and carbon in small amounts 
> " • T ). Theodor v. Brand. Btol. 

-■ — , — — — , -Fifty cc of sea water is treated 

phosphoric acid and AcH takes place. The hexose ester with 1 cc. 2% KOH in a centrifuge tube and centrifuged 

is formed by phosphorylation of glucose by ATP, which at 3400 r. p. m for 10 mm. The liquid is decanted, the 

m turn is resynthesized by the phosphopyruvic inter- ppt. dissolved in 3% H,SO, and transferred to a 25-cc. 

mediate product with the formation of AcH In this way centrifuge tube, treated dropwise with 2% KOH until 

the summation of the reactions becomes glucose — 2 just turbid. The roixt is ogam centrifuged 10 min. The 

alcohols + 2CO, , while the 2 catalyzers (ATP and AcH) supernatant liquid is transferred to another tube, more KOH 

are agarn reconstituted. (6) In the presence of an excess of added until the mixt. is again just turbid and again centri- 

f*'„r** . ,t . ls shown that the summation of the reactions 8 fuged. The first of the latter tubes contains the plankton 
9 rnl'.x 2 ^ uc , osc + 2H.PO, = 2EtOH + with morg hydroxides; the second is used as a blank for 

th+feL*?. °. + ,leiosed 'Pho'phonc acid ; in other words, adsorbed C or N. N analyses are made by the method of 

the fermentauou proceeds a«oidmg to Harden-Young Kxogh and Keys ( C. A 28, 6656) . In the range 0 5-5 7, 

1 w,Lh aa accumulation of the accuracy is about 10% A modification of the method 

llucnwf C; f f meata ‘ lon * as muscle of Krogh and Rehberg (C A. 24 , 5667) is used for C. 

glucclysis^the coenzyme of the mtennol. P transfer system Amts, of the order of 10 to 100y C can be detd. with an 

“ „ adcny c ac ' d - Jhis m conjuction with cozy- accuracy of ±3 y L. W. Elder 

rAT,ei!t,,?»c^v eB f yme of °^ datl ° a -«ducUons, and Mg++ The estimation of minute quantities of atebnn in the 
t V 8 -“i. 9bl00d - R.N. Chopra and AC. Roy. Indian Med. Gaz. 
JRS? iSSE&iSS Si of hemoglobin 70, 504-5(1935) Oxalated blood contg. atebnn is soaked 

/o is, +1-.3 . The values for 1% horse oxy- and standards axe treated with 0.1 cc. 20% NaOH and 1 
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cc. amyl ale. and thoroughly mixed The yellow color of 
the amyl ale lay er is matched with that of the standards to 
det the atebnn content Data are presented showing re- 
coveries of 0 005-0 025 mg to within 0 003 mg 

L W. Elder 

Embden’scholesterolassay method SadaharuMiyamon 
jVegoya J Jl fed Set. 6, 135-7(1935) (tn German) — A 
modiucation of the method of Embden and Lawaczeck 
(C A . 17, 244 S) . Two g of tissue or 2 cc. of blood is 
sapond m 20 cc. of 25% KOH for 2 hrs under reflux on a 
water bath The mist is extd 6 times by shaking 5 miu. 
with 50 -cc. portions ot EttO Each fraction is washed with 
10 cc HiO by brief shaking The EtjQ is distd from the 
combined fractions, the residue dried at GO-SQ 0 , taken up in 
CHCli and dild. to 10 cc. A 5-cc. aliquot is treated with 
2 cc Ac-0 and 0 1 cc coned HjSO» and after 15 min 
in the dark is compared colonmetneally with a standard 
made up from 10 cc of 0 1% cholesterol soln . 4 cc. AciO 
and OS! cc. HiSO, under similar conditions Results arc 
slightly higher than by the digitonm method 

L W. Elder 

Anticoagulant properties of pyrogenation products of 
citnc acid Auguste Lumiire and Suzanne Sonnery 
Compt rend soc, hot. 120, 213-14(1035) —The min. 
quantities required to prevent coagulation of 100 g 
rabbit blood were, in g, tn-Na citrate 03-0 4, di-Na 
citrate 0 4-0 5, mono-Na citrate 1 0, di-Na ifeonate 
1 0, tn-Na acomtate 1 0, di-Na citraconate 2 25, di Na 
mesaconate 2 5, K or Li citrate 0 3, Pb citrate 0 5-1 0 
and Co or Mg citrate 1215 L E Gilson 

Histpchemic&l determination of potassium during the 
development of the ovocytes of the hen V D. Marza 
and L T. Chiosa Compt. rend, soc ho! 120, 345-7 
(1935) . cf C. A. 29, 1117* —The K contents of different 
parts of the cells were detd by the method previously 
described L E Gilson 

Chemistry of the panoptic staining reaction applied to 
the detection of adrenaline in tissues T Pawhkowskt 
and T. Slebodzinski Compt rend soc hot 120, 405-6 
(1935) — Adrenaline is detected by staining first by the 
Henle CtOi method and then by the Pappenheim "pan op- 
tic" method L E Gilson 

Color reaction exhibited by adrenaline la mammalian 

erythrocytes Thad(e Pawhkowski Compt rend. soc. 
hot. 120, 467-9(1935) — Adrenaline was detected in red 
corpuscles by a modification of the Henle staining method. 
Presumably it is adsorbed from the plasma. Dog ery- 
throcytes contained more than those of man, cat, guinea 
pig, sheep or rat L E Gilson 

Investigation of the reliability of the blood alcohol 
determination of Widmark Herbert Libel Dent Z 
gcs. gencht Med 25, 124-9(1935); cf Kanitz, C A. 29, 
6263 T — Vein puncture is the best method of drawing blood 
for afc. detn The factor 1-2 can be used to calc, whole 
blood values from serum values Frances Krasnow 

Respiration apparatus for small animals S&ndor 
Belak and Andor lllfnyi. Btochem.Z. 2S1, 27-9, Magyar 
Ortost Arch. 36, 207-9(1935) — The app. consists of a 
closed glass jar suspended in a thermostat. The animal 
is placed in a small wire cage about 8 cm. above the 
bottom where there is a layer of Ba(OH)j soln As the O 
is being used up new Ba(OH)i is admitted from a buret 
until the manometer registers normal pressure The vol. 
of Oj used up at standard pressure and temp is ealed 
from these data. The COi is detd by analysts of an aliquot 
of the total Ba(OH)> soln To facilitate the absorption of 
CO, the entire app is agitated by a constant back and 
forth horizontal motion S Morguhs 

The determination cf the sum of glycine and serine 
S. Rapoport. Btochem. Z. 281, 30-6(1935) —Glycine is 1 
deaminized with NaNO, to glycolic acid, which is then 
oxidized with KMnO« to HiCjo, and detd as such Only 
the di carboxylic acids and senne interfere in this detn 
but the former can l* quantitatively removed Attempts 
have been made to det the senne separately but the final 
results of this will be published later The sum of glycine 
and senne (ealed as gl> cine) for fibroin is 40413, for elastin 
3'-82. gelatin 20 45, casein 8 18, senein 7 91 and edestin 


1 4 42% Preliminary detns. on senern, with the colon- 

metric procedure, shows a senne content of 8 71% and 
of glycine of 1 C9% S Morguhs 

Fermentation of carbohydrates, a means for the ob- 
servation of cellnJar physiological processes Gun! her 
Maljotli and Eckart Sommerfeld Btochem Z. 281, 43-79 
(1935) — A modified Krogh microrespirometcr that dots 
CO, with an accuracy of *2% is used Fermentation 

2 expts with similar quantities of glucose and yeast give 
likewise consistent results with a max error of 4%, of 
which 2% is due to the instrument. The CO, tension 
developing during fer mentation depends primarily upon 
the sol of H,0 and the amt. of sugar used. Addn of 
buffers contg. KH,PO, or of RH,PO» alone stimulates the 
fermentation, especially with small amts of yeast (<40 
mg ) or with washed yeast The "fermentation deficit” 
is due to the utilization of sugar in synthetic processes of 

3 the yeast as well as in by-reactions of the fermentative 
process itself; also to the respiration of the cells, whereby 
the O consumed tends to maslc the CO, developed These 
factors disappear when the fermentation is earned out 
with cell free yeast juice and the glucose is fermented 
100%, 1 e , without any deficit. The stimulation of the 
fermentation by KH-PO, is greater with the cell -free 
yeast juice than with the living yeast S Morguhs 

Benzene determination with the Puff nch step-photometer. 

4 Ladislaus v Szfesfnyi-Nagy. Btochem. Z. 281, 178-SO 
(1935). — Acidify the material (blood, unne, org matter) 
with H>S0«, dil with 200 cc H,0 and distil in a special 
app at 90* for 20 min. Increase the flitnc and distil at 
boiling temp Then add another 50 cc II-O and distil at 
boiling temp, for 10 mm to dnve off traces of benzene, 
and wash the cooler with 5 cc rutrating mlxt The 
distillate is collected m a cooled mixt. of 20 cc. fuming 

5 HNO, and 10 cc. H,SO,. Dil with about an equal vol 
H/J and make alk. with NaOH. Ext. the duutro compd 
with ether, evap and dissolve the residue in 20 cc. acetone. 
To 10 cc of the acetone soln add 2 cc 33% NaOH, stir 
vigorously 5 mm. and after 30 mm exam the violet- 
colored soln in the step -photometer The max absorp- 
tion of this soln is obtained with filters 57. Uptoaeoncn 
of 32 mg. % the color obeys the Lambcrt-Beer law The 
chief loss in this detn is during the distn and the app 

6 should be carefully tested S. Morguhs 

Recent methods of clinical value in biochemical analysis 
G. A. llamson Pharm J. 135 , 1 S3 -5(1935) —Recent 
tests in urinary ex am ns. and blood analyses are renewed, 
26 references (cf. Godfnrd, C. A. 29, 2565*, G266\ 
6293*. Bloem, C. A 27, 3912. Hams and Ray, C. A. 
29, 3005’, Kay, C A. 23, 1654, 24, 152, Roberts, C. A 
24 , 3269). S Waldbott 

7 Device for the rapid detn of certain gases or vapors in 
theatm. [or in viscera] (Kohn-Abrcst) 7. App for drying 
and grinding materials such as blood (H. S pat 2,023,247) 
1 . 

C— BACTERIOLOGY 

i.imei'.vnexr ;,utrs 

An unnoted hemolytic streptococcus associated with 
millr products James M Sherman and Helen Up ton 
Wing. J Dairy Sa 18, 657-60(1935) —Streptococcus 
icmolhermophtlus (n. sp ) is suggested as the name for an 
organism believed to represent a new species It differs 
from pathogenic streptococci in Its higher wax temp o> 
growth, lower mm. temp of growth, higher thermal 
death point, a more acid limning pn of growth, its ability 
to bydroljze Na hippuraie and its inability to ferment 
sucrose Philip D Adams 

The action of water and physiochemieal factors on the 
tubercle bacillus I Veissfeiler and K. M Dvolaitskaya- 
Banscheva. Betir. thn. Tuhrri SO, 151-9(2935) — 
Tubercle bacilli die rapidly in water, the no of living bacilli 
being reduced 1 to 100 after 10 to 20 days \anous 
strains differ in their resistance tn thi« respect so that old 
lab strains may even reveal multiplication in water. 
This "water treatment" may result m variation forms, 
actinoinyces forms, diphtberoidcs or micrococcus like 
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forms. These forms occur with slow growth and in dissocn. 1 active birch cambium contains the growth substance in 
eznts Const, results in dissocn. forms can be obtained rich amts , the sccondat) cortex very little. The leaves 

m water. A of 8 0 and tnvalent metals give the best are to be looked on as the place of origin of this growth 

results Tubercle bacilli suspended in A*/2t»4 FcCU arc hormone. The growth honii one is sol. in S* / 0 ale. and in 

mpTdly ('/, to 3 hrs.) transformed into non-and-fast 90% CH.OII, insol in Et.O, decomposed by long boiling 

forms which arc stable and cannot be transformed bach to with IIiO,. adsorbed b> animal charcoal but not by fuller s 

tubercle bacilli H. J. Corper earth, beat-stable at 13o , and stable to acids and alkalies. 

Some methods of investigation of indole in bacteria It is thus closely related to bios The spring exudation sap 

cultures Egulio Tosatti Biochim. Serap sper. 22, . from the birch contains no growth hormone (bios) which 

‘ , S6- ( 17(1933) cf C A 29, G621 1 — The method of acts on yeast, but it does act on Aspergillus and is closely 

folks (C. .4 28, 4443*) in which c-mtrobcnzaldehydc is related to the chemically produced growth substance of 
J ‘ 1 _ .1 .1.. — I. rtf Q-.ll O.rtim n /.f nnd (Cl W 27. 1010 1. In 


used is more $p and sensitn c than the methods of Salkow- 
ski (cf C A 14, 1539), Legal, Eleig and Sicre, but is 
less sp and sensitive than Ehrbch’s method (cf. C. A 5, 


Group B of Niel-en and Hartehus (C A 27, 1019). In 
a similar fashion an activ e and probably identical growth 
substance can be made b> autoclav mg a fructose-malic 


2254) JoUcs’ method is preferable because color of the acid soln , when the soln is of the same concn as birch 

products of condensation is most stable. A E Meter sap. The ash of birch sap contains large amts, of a co- 

Sulfur bacteria from a warm sulfur spring in Santa growth substance Birch sap growth substance (growth 

Rosalia, Mexico Oskar Baudisch S-ensb Kem. Ttds 3 substance B) differs from bios in its complete resistance to 
47, 191-204 ( 1**33) (in German) —A microdrgamsm from oxidation by HjOj and small adsorption by animal cliar- 

a sulfur spring is cultured and the compn of its natural coal On account of its dcstruct ability by heating with 


and artificial medium studied A R Rose 

A studyefthe floraofhuman.gaseousgangrene. Anei 


HjOi, bios does not belong to the growth substance group 
B Exudation sap from Cucurbtla pepo contains neither 


anaerobic organism A Sordclh and S Soriano Folia bios nor growth substance B The ash front the exudation 


trial . 1934, 197, A /tales asoc. ouim Argentina 23, 10B — 
The organism described differs from Closlrtdtum sporogenes, 
Cl cenlrosporogenes. Cl lyrostnogenes and Cl oedematotdes 


Argentina 23, 10B • — sap of Cucurbtla contains no co-growth substance. One 

Clostridium sporogenes, hundred and forty -set en references T L Dunlap 

ts and Cl oedematotdes The sensitivity loss of Nitella in alkaline solution. Karl 


It has not been positively idenlitied as Cl parasporogenes * Umrath. Protp plasma 24, 101 7(1935) 


For comparative study of the various species, and for Tissue physiology of roots Analysis and methodics of 
literature studj , it should be considered as a new species vital staining of plant cells with neutral red Siegfried 

E. M Synunes Strugger. Proloplasma 24, 10S-27(1935) — Neutral red 

in acidified distd 11,0 colors first of all only the cell mem- 
D— BOTANY brane of root hairs of Tnanea bogotensis Neutral red in 

weakly alk cond HjO stains immediately the cell juice 
THOMAS c nm.ups m the we u_^ nown fashion If the soln is more acid than 

The reaction of the culture medium and the activity 5 pa 6 4, there is a pure membrane coloring of the root hairs, 
of ordinary and preformed mycelia of an aspergdlus At pa C 4 only certain membrane portions of root hairs are 
Virgilio Bolcato Ind. saccar i/al 23, 454-9(1935), — stained. Above 6 4 and toward the neutral point and be- 

Citnc acid is formed in a medium with a reaction of pa yond this, there follows a storage of the color in the 

3.4 or less, and gluconic acid is produced when the pa vacuoles Membrane staining does not occur. The H-ion 

is above 3.4, while the mjcelia are tinder development, concn of the color soln and that of the medium in which 

The sp. acid forming activity of a transplanted mycelium the hair is washed and investigated are of equal sigmfi- 

is influenced by the reaction of the original medium, and cance in the color distribution in vital staining of root hairs, 

more markedly in the case of citnc acid production. This If the staining is earned on m acid soln. the cell membrane 

ts explained by a stabilizing influence on the enzymes in- 6 ts first stained and d the roots are then placed m a colorless 
volved. Great variations in the Pa of the media result in soln which is weakly alk., there is a rapid transference of 


weakening the mold 


the color adsorbed by the membrane to the vacuoles. 


Does the radon content in the air in soil influence seed This transference from the hair ends and base is more 
development’ Walter Kosmath and Volkmar Hartraair. rapid than from the middle portions. Young hairs show a 
Proloplasma 24. 8-13(1935). — These expts. show that more rapid carrying out of tins process than the older ones, 

the germination of Victa faba equina in quartz sand was Tins action is reversible. Hairs colored in alk. soln. show 

not influenced by a radon content in the soil air of 1Q0O at first only a diffuse and drop-like storage in the cell 

X 10 "cune/cc. F. L Dunlap juice If the root is then placed in acid soln (uncorored 

Growth substances of microDrganlsms in embryonic 7 buffered soln. or distd 11,0) the color begins to leav e the 
tissues and in ^exudation sap. Jonas Dagys Protoplasma cell jmee and go to the membrane The colored drops m 
24, 14-91 (1035) . — Resting seeds of Zea mays and Tnticum the cell juice disappear in a short time almost completely. 

vulgare contain in the embryo and scutellum a large amt These expts on the reversibility of the color distribution 

ol a growth substance which aids the cell increase of yeast can be repeated a number of times with the same root with- 

and the increase in dry substance of Aspergillus mger out affecting its vitality. Also the epidermal cells show 

in the wheat endosperm this growth substance is present in their dependence on the H-ion concn a strongly regular 


m considerable amts, but only in traces in maize endo- distribution of the dyestuff The epidermal cells of the 
1 . seeds * there is first of all a turns- 8 menstem zone stores the dyestuff only in the plasma and 
m . $ubs i anC r C tOW3rd the er ? b n'o. resulting cell juice when in an approx, neutral medium. In the 

“J °i, T. . ' secds ^ emptying of the endosperm extension zone the color is stored in the radial and inner 

«!r S,a , nCe ‘ . Dunfl £ germination there is an membranes. In the permanent zone there is a pure tnem- 

arni su ^ ,st “ ce m ' he embryo brane coloring of the outer walls, the plasma and cell 

and irWh ™.,. , wheat seeds which were _1 ) ears old juice are not affected. The membranes of the hair base 

r .5 °, ° ascr ca Pable of gemination, no de- which border immediately on the root tissue show a funda- 

^£^,2 Vhn if, EOted - In th * buds ? f mentally different action If color is stored in the vaeuoks 

vreatMt nmte ;» ET0Wt * 1 substances were found in of the root hairs, it begins to wander from them into the 
bu '^omgener into the 9 basal membranes. From there it can be further taken up 
3l jrSu^llv P d^ f ^ am TI, 0 / ESS substance m the by the adjacent root cells With the aid of vital staining 

mum wis Tte growth^ubstance^ mini- in accurately defined media it is possible to show the in- 

acun a ln forced buds there is homogeneity of various cell regions Bethe's reaction 

ratatSlrt St0Wth SEbst ^.«- The theory is not apphcable to the whole cell. It ^n be ap- 
greaiest content in growth substance was found m younz Dlied nnlv to rrmm rptl mrtc w t 

this smks If ?„ f ”ii tbc su ® mer j ea '' es Absolute viscosity measurements by means of the Brown- 

there IS a w bal ' * Q tbc autumn leaves ian molecular movement. VHI Cell juice viscosity and 

there is a cons,derablc increase in growth substance. The its dependability on temperature and light. J. PeWk. 
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Proloptasnus 24, 128-73(1935); cf C A 28, 2971*— ' 
The expts were conducted on the cell juices of Vaucherta 
sessths, Forma repens, Leptobryum ptnforme and Rheum 
palmaSum The viscosities all decreased m light with 
increasing temps op to 33® Beyond this critical temp 
the viscosities all increased to a max , in the case of L 
pill for me at 48° and for V sessths and R pal malum at 
39° By further increase in temp these viscosities de- 
crease again With all the cell juices at 33*, the viscosity . 


The chemistry of grass crops Artturi X. Virtanen. 
Chemistry fir Industry 1935, 1015-20— A review of V ’s 
work on N fixation in legumes, changes in carotene and 
vitamin C content m plants during growth, the use of 
acids to preserve ensilage and the effect of feed on the 
vitamin content of milk A method for diagnosing preg- 
nancy ts described E R, Rusbton 

Effect of frost on wheat at progressive stages of maturity . 
I. Physical characteristics of the kernels R. Newton 


is approx 1 9 tunes that of H«0 at the same temp Above Y and A. G McCalla Can J. Research 10, 414-29(1934) — 


33° the ratio of the viscosity of water to cell jntce increases 
to a max , either at 39“ ( Vaucherus, Rheum) or at 48* 
(Leptobryum) The viscosity of the cell juice is in the 
case of Vaucherta approximately 2 5 times, with Rheum 
2 7 times and with Leptobryum 3-3 times greater than the 
viscosity of 11,0 at the same temp The relative viscosity 
of the cell juices, referred to IfjO of the same temp , doer 
not change up to 33“, increases between 33* and 39®, ; 
respectively 48® and at still higher temps it has a const, 
value The viscosity of the celt juice of the chlorophyll- 
free petiole epidermal cells of R palmatum wilhin the temp, 
range of 18-48® is unaffected by either light or darkness, 
its viscosity is independent rtf any light factor. The 
viscosities of the chlorophyll-contg cell luiccs of V. 
sessths and L ptnforme differ in a characteristic fashion 
when subjected to light and darkness, at different temps. 


Susceptibility of wheat to superficial injury by frost con- 
tinued generally over nearly the whole maturation penod. 
Marquis wheat is apparently more susceptible than Garnet, 
Reward and Red Bobs, to degradation by frost during the 
maturation period. Grade is more sensitive to frost than 
are chemical compn and baking quality Classification 
of the kernels of Marquis, tn 1930, into vitreous, starchy, 
immature, green, bran frosted and heavily frosted, con- 
firmed the earlier conclusion (ef C A 26, 2219) that only 
the sound class (vitreous and starchy) has enough relation 
to grade to be useful as a grading factor The germination 
of Garnet was improved by moderate freezing 

J W Shipley 

The course of stone cell formation in pear fruits Wm 
TV. Smith. Plant Physiol. 10, 587-011(1935); cf Crist 
and Batjer, C. A . 26, 1960 — No decrease occurred i 


In the dark, the cell juice viscosity of protonema cells of 4 the abs amts of hgnocellulose of either kieffer or Bartlett 


L ptnforme up to 24®, and the thallus threads of V 
sessths up to 27®, show a decrease of approx 20% 
After these critical temps it increases and in the case of 
Vaucherta at 33® it is 5%, and m the case of Leptobryum 
between 33* and 39® it is 7-10% greater than the value 
which characterizes the cells in the light Above 33® 
f Vaucherta) and 39® (Leptobryum) the cell juice viscosity 


pears sampled periodically throughout the growing season. 
But, owing to the large increase in materials sol. in EtOH, 
the amts of hgnocellulose calcd on a percentage bans 
decreased rapidly. The alleged conversion with advancing 
maturity of part of the hgnocellulose into reducing sub- 
stances is consequently questioned The Shaffer-IIart- 
mann method [C. A. 15, 1327) gave, with the exts. 


decreases with increase in temp , the relative viscosity ti s examd , values greater than the amts of Cu reduced (cf. 


furthermore const , in the case of Vaucherta approx- 
twice and with Leptobryum approx 2.2 2 7 greater than 
that of H,0 at the same temp Above 39® ( Vaucherta) 
and 48* (Leptobryum) the viscosities of the cells in the 
dark are about 20% less than m the light In all cases, 
both in the light and in the dark, changes in viscosity 
brought about by temp changes are reversible Likewise 
changes in viscosity in cell juices by light and darkness 
are reversible The cause of these changes in viscosity 
induced by temp is to be sought in the degree of dis- 
persion of the cell-juice colloids The changes in viscostty 
m the chlorophyll-contg celb of V sessths and L. ptn- 
forme through light and darkness are in all probability 
related to CO» assimilation F L Dunlap 

The problem of bios Haehn B 'ochschr Brau 52, 
95^6(1935) —General ^discussion S J6zsa 


Phillips, C A. 26, 6123). Storage studies at 33®P. with 
Kieffer fruits were also made These showed that the 
percentage of hcmict-Uuloses decreased more than that of 
reducing sugars, lignins or pectins. Thirty-seven refer- 
ences Walter Thomas 

Osmotic pressure and water content of prairie plants 
Laurence A . Stoddart Plant Physiol. 10, €61-80< 1935) — 

Colloidal imbibition is capable of exerting much greater 

viscosity 6 force than is osmotic pressure and is probably the more 
* ‘ important factor acting to secure water from a dry soil 
(cf Shull, Bat Gas 62, 1, 1916). Soil moisture and 
humidity were found to be the major factors affecting the 
osmotic pressure of plant tissues Walter Thomas 

Boron-deficiency disease ol beets J E. Koti'.a and 
G. H Coons Facts about Sugar 30, 373-6(1975) — The 
symptom* of heart and dry rot, previously reported only 


Initiation of roots by growth substance paste. F. in Europe, have been found in beets grown in certain 
aibach and O Fischmch Her d/ut. baton dr* U. 7 m Michigan and Ohio, and are described and illustrated 

The symptoms disappear upon the addn , to sand cultures, 
* '■ quantities of bone acid or borax. F. W. Z 


Laibach and O Fischmch Ber deut. baton Get 53, 

528-39(1935) — Expts are described in connection with 
root initiation m Coleus, Vtcta faba var equina and 
Solanum lycopcrstcum by fl-indolylacetie acid 

Lawrence P Miller 

Measuring the oxygen consumption ol yeast by a new 
principle Georg Neumann Btochem Z 281, 181-5 
(1935). — A suspension of yeast in an oxyhemoglobin sola, 
of definite vol is studied spectropbotometncally. The amt. 
of the oxyhemoglobin being known, the O consumption 
in a given time 13 easily calcd , since each g corresponds to 
1.34 cc O Tbe physically absorbed O is detd from the 
available data (pressure, temp and absorption coeff ). 

Hemoglobin solns. of 0 005-2 0% eonen were employed 
and the cu mm O used up by 1 mg yeast per hr wa* 
detd. S Morgulis 

Tbe metabobsm of the colorless alga, Prototheea zopEi . . 

Krfagef . H Albeit Barker. J. Cellular Comp Physiol 7, 9 sparing action as follows caprybc, caproic, beptyhe. 


Research and the rubber industry (botanical problems) 
(Eaton) JO Glucoside of the flavone of the white flower 
(Nakaoki) 10. 

E— NUTRITION 

ymt,ie b b m 

Studies ol the vitamin B complex I Effect of fats and 
of the individual esters upon the vitamin B requirement of 
rats W. D Salmon and J G Goodman Ala Agr. 
Expt Sta , 45lh Annual Repl 21-2(1934); cl. C- A 2*. 
7306* -—When the rat's diet contained glyceryl or Et 
esters equiv. to 23% of the fatly acid, the acids ranked 
“i the order of decreasing effectiveness in their vitarmrtB- 


73-93(1935) — Prototheea topjit develops only in the 
presence of complex organic materials (as in yeast autoly- 
zate). It utilizes Nil* as well as more complex nitrogenous 
substances It utilizes fatty acids, monosaccharides and 
alcohol but apparently no fceto, hydroxy or dibasic acids. 
Glucose aerobically yields cell material and CO»; anaerobi- 
cally it is quantitatively fermented to {-Lactic acid 

T. If Rider 


la uric, mynstic, nonylic, undecylic and olac Valeric, 
propionic and acetic acids had very low elTciencies; 
palmitic and steanc acids had no demonstrable sparing 
effect; this was probably due tu part to their high m. ps. 
and poor absorption Butyric glyceride was toxic to rats 
even when the diet contained adequate vitamin B Spastic 
cases of vitamin B deficiency were cured by the administra- 
tion of caprybc, caproic, beptybe or launc acids without 
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•riMita B. Balers' yeast alter autoclaving at 17- 1 pathol. changes were corrected by the addo. of auttxthved 


20 lb. pressure for 8 brs. still contained traces of vitamin B. 
Such a product should not be given ad libitum to rats 
The onset of vitamin B deficiency is not hastened by the 
substitution of 23% of lactic acid as the glyceride for su- 
crose in the diet. II Quantity of glycogen in the vitamin 
B -deficient rat and its ability to deplete this glycogen dur- 
ing starvation G A Schrader. Ibid. 21-2, cf C. A 28, 
7306*. —There is no large accumulation of glycogen in , 
vitamin B -deficient rats as compared with rats receiving ' 
adequate amts The rate of depletion of glycogen in both 
sets of rats was approx the same III Ability of the 
vitamin B-deficient rat to utilize <i-laetic acid Ibid. 22 — 
A much poorer utilization of lactic acid occurred than for 
d -glucose There was no indication of a breakdown in 
the lactic acid metabolism cf the vitamin B-deficicnt rats. 
The use of 0.3-0 5 g daily of lactic acid in the diet did 
not hasten the onset of vitamin B symptoms IV Ap- 
parent abihty of the vitamin B-deficient rat to transform 
carbohydrate into fat Ibid 22-3 — Respiratory quotients 
averging 1226 were found for all vitamin B-deficicnt rats 
on the high-carboh) drate diet, irrespective of whether 
they received no vitamin B, or vitamin B with either a 
limited or an unlimited energy intake At no tune was 
a R Q of 1 00 secured from the rats on the high-fat diets, 
m fact, after the 1st week the R Q averaged only 0 8, 
indicating that the energy was mainly secured from fat 
Conclusion- Rats on a high-carbohydrate diet can convert 
carbohydrate into fat C. R Fellers 

Cane molasses as a feed for dairy cows L A. Henke 
Hawaii Agr. Iixpt Sta , Bull 73, 1-18(1034) — A ration 
contg. 25% cane molasses was compared with a similar 
ration without molasses The percentages of crude protein 
and digestible nutrients in both rations were the same. 
The wt gains, milk and butter -fat production as well as 
the fat content of the milk were almost identical in the 2 
rations. C R. Fellers 

Sunflower silage for milk production. F W. Atkeson. 
Idaho Agr Expt. Sta., Bull 215, 2-8(1935) — Sunflower 
silage contains approx 75 4% water, 2 3% ash, 2.4% crude 
protein, 7.6% crude fiber, 11% N-free ext. and 1.2% fat. 
The sunflower silage was equal to com silage m wt. gain, 
milk and butter-fat production when fed to dairy cows. 

C. R. Fellers 

Utilization of energy-producing nutriment and protein 
as affected by individual nutrient deficiencies HI. 
Effects of the plane of protein intake. E. B Forbes, R. 
W. Swift, Alex Black and O. J Kahlenberg J. Nutrition 
10, 461-79(1035); cf. C. A. 28, 73S3* —The eflects of 4 
planes of protein intake, 10, 15, 20 and 25%, were studied 
by means of 2, ten-weeks’ growth, metabolism and body 
analysis expts. on 4S rats each The effects of the increas- 
ing protein content of the equicalonc diets were increase 
m gam m body wt. at decreased cost m terms of dry matter 
of food; increase m efficiency of digestion and retention of 
protein and of energy -producing nutriment, increase in 
urinary N at an increasing rate, and increase in protein of 
the body at a decreasing rate, increase in energy of the 
urine coincident with decrease in the energy of the feces, 
the metabolizable energy therefore remaining practically 
const ; diminished effciency in the utilization of food N; 
no regular change in amt. of fat gamed, but usually a 
decrease m fat gamed in proportion to protein gamed In- 
creases in the protein of equicalonc diets made no change 
in the basal heat production per unit of computed surface 
area, bat diminished the total heat production of the 
animals. _ c R 

Pathological skin changes in the tail of the albino rat 
0Q a dirt deficient in vitamin G (B-) . Susan Gower Smith 


j east to the diet. C. R. Fellers 

Human iodine balance. Versa V. Cole and Geo. M. 
Curtis. J. Nutrition 10, 493-500(1935).— Iodine balance 
was studied in 3-day periods for 15 days on 3 subjects, 
9 on a fourth and G on a fifth. The combined time and 
stool I may account for less than 50% of the I intake. 
There was a fairly uniform output of I for an individual 
on a monotonous diet. There is an indication of increased 
t loss in fecal I in hyperthyroidism The fecal I was higher 
than usually reported by previous investigators 

C R Fellers 

Utilization of mulin for growth by the young white rat. 
Adelaida Bcndana and Howard B Lewis J. Nutrition 
10, 507-15(1035) — When young white rats were main- 
tained on a limited calorific diet, the addn to the diet of 
inulin (from chicory), sucrose or fructose as a supple- 
3 meat produced a definite growth response. The response 
from inulin was inferior to that obtained from sucrose or 
fructose As a sole source of energy in the white rat inuhn 
was not effectiv ely utilized There was marked fermenta- 
tion of the pol> saccharide in the intestine with distention 
which resulted in death in a few days C. R. F. 

Effects of cereal diets on the composition of the body fat 
of the rat Harold S Olcott, Wm E Anderson and 
Lafayette B. Mendel. J Nutrition 10, 517-23(1935). — 
* Where corn, barley, wheat or oats furnished 82% of the 
total energy value of individual rations, and corn and oat 
oil supplied 8 and 10%, resp , of the total cal , the body 
fat produced by tbecom-andoats-fed rats differed slightly 
in degree of unsatn. as measured by I no , e g , 83 and 79, 
resp. The oil of wheat and barley constituting 1.7 and 
2 0% of the resp. grams supplied only 3 and 4% of the 
total energy value of the resp wheat and barley diets 

5 Body fat yielded by animals fed wheat and barley rations 

was less unsatd , e g , 70 and 71, than fat produced on 
either corn or oats diets and was similar in character to the 
fat from rats fed fat -free diets. The unsatd. acid content 
of the body fats from cereal-fed rats ranged from 68 5% 
for fat from those fed the barley diet to 75% for fat of 
rats fed on the corn ration. C. R. Fellers 

Influence of diet on the glucose tolerance of the dog. 
Esther M. Greisheimer and F. W. Hoffbauer. J. Nutn- 

6 turn 10, 525-34(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 211*.— The effects 
of different dietary regimes on the car boh) drate tolerance 
of each of 6 dogs were studied. Dogs require approx. 3 g. 
of glucose per kg. of body wt., though 1 g. per kg. is suf- 
ficient for man High-protein diet gives a decreased glu- 
cose tolerance This decrease is even more marked after 
a high -fat diet. The higher the protein level, the more 
marked the decreased tolerance became However, be- 

yond 24 1 % no further effect was noticeable. With both 

increase 7 55 and SO 1% of fat in the diet, definite decreases in toler- 


ance were noted Great variation among the animals w 
found The differences in glucose tolerance are not due to 
differences in the rate of absorption. C. R. Fellers 
Adequacy of simplified rations for the complete life 
cycle of the chick. Albert G. Hogan, Robert V. Boucher 
and Harry L. Kempster. J. Nutrition JO, 535-17(1035) ; 
cf. C. A. 28, 809*. — Four successive generations of chicks 
were reared on simphfied rations. While growth was 
rapid, the fertility of the males was low. The females 
were norma] until they attained maturity, and their egg 
records compared favorably with those of normally fed 
birds. After periods of extensive egg production, fowl 
mortality was high Since earlier investigations indicate 
low fertility is common to all lab. -raised birds, it seems 
entirely possible that the present synthetic diet is complete. 

c . ,7 .--~r ;*-* One of the promising rations was No. 2159 and consisted 

10 > 4SI-92(1935) — 0 of casein 35, cornstarch 30 5. Cdlophaae 3, lard 11 of- 
Ea« frf th, BouxQum and Shenmm art™ bo™, „ a Meadtl „jt milt . 4 , ^ oJ " ' 

hydrolyzed yeast 4, liver ext. 6, tikiaki 2 and CaCO, 0 5 
In addn. to the above each chick received daily 021 mg. 
carotene and 240 International units of irradiated ergos- 
terol- C. R. Felleis 

Effect of one % cod -liver oil on the rat, with particular 
reference to the thyroid gland. Clay B. rreudenWer 
and Fred U . Clausen. J. Nutrition 10, 549-55(1935) 


Rats fed the Bout quin and Sherman v itamin G-deficient 
diet for 00 days or longer showed varying degrees of 
atrophy of the sebaceous glands and thinning of the epithel- 
ium in cross sections of the tail. The fat normally present 
around the sebaceous glands was replaced by connective 
tissue. There was no cellular infiltration. The above 
diet supplemented with autoclaved yeast produced rats 
with normal sebaceous glands and epithdium. These 
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The addn to a good stock diet of 1% cod In er oil produced 
no differences in body growth, wt , nose-anus length, tad 
length, incidence of infections, vrt. of head, suprarenal 
glands, hypophysis, thymus or ovanes The thyroid 
gland was signmcantly smaller in the rats fed cod-liver 
oil C. R. I ellers 

Relation of rate of growth to diet. III. Comparison 
of stock rations used in the breeding colony at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station Lafavette B 
Mendel and Rebecca B. Hubbcll J. Kulntion 10. 
557-63(1935), cf C A 26, — A gradual increase 

in growth and reproductive ability has followed each im- 
provement in the stock ration of the albino rat colony . 

C. R Fellers 

Comparative rachitogemc property of oats and com. 
Lawrence L Lachat and Leroy S. Pal m er. J. Tfutnlton 
10, 005-77(1935) — 1IC1 exts of oats, when punlied and 
freed from excessive amts of NaCl, may exhibit rachito- 
geme properties when fed to rats in a mildly rachitogemc 
ration, but not when the ration is severely rachitogemc. 
Rolled oats and yellow com are rachitogemc to both rats 
and chicks, especially to the latter, and rolled oats ap- 
pears to be more rachitogemc when the radons are other- 
wise only mildly rickets-producing or the suspcctibihty of the 
animals is low Divergent results obtained by others in 
the study of the relative rachitogemc properties of oats 
and other cereals probably may be explained by lack of 
control of the severity of the nckets produced by the ration 
with which the cereal rations have been compared 

C R. Fellers 

The cereal grains and their use in poultry nutrition. 
1 Hatchabihty studies J.B, Smith. Set. Age. 16,73 -C 
(1935) —In hatchabihty studies pens of hens were raised 
from the time of batching on a single source of vegetable 
protein such as wheat, oats, barley and com, but supple- 
mented by animat sources of protein. Whereas both wheat 
and barley gave good hatchabihty records, better results 
were obtained when the cereals were mixed. There was 
usually a heavy mortality in the very young chicks from 
the cereal-fed hens A crushed gram mixt of wheat, oats 
and barley with milk gave excellent results in both hateb- 
abihty and egg production over a 2-yr. period Buckwheat 
was used satisfactorily in combination with oats and barley, 
when milk was used as au animal protein supplement, 
n Influence on live weight gams and distribution of fat 
in fattening stock W A. Maw. I bid. 77-8 — The 
different cereals cause deposition of fats in the fattening 
cockerel in entirely different manners, e g , commeal 
causes a high percentage of body fat to be deposited in 
the flesh and much less fat in the abdominal cavity and 
m the skin of the bird, whereas the cereals, barley, oats 
and wheat, show the reverse in varying degrees The 
flesh from the corn-fed birds w as judged to have the highest 
flavor and as being moist, whereas the wheat flesh decidedly 
lacked flavor and was dry. The barley and oat flesh was 
intermediate to the com and wheat flesh C. R F. 

Relation between the vitamin C contents of various 
plant tissues and the presence or absence of chlorophyll 
Lucie Random, A. Giroud and C P. Leblond Compl 
rend. soc. 6wt. 120, 207-300(1935) , cf C. A. 29, 3702'.— 
Feeding evpts. with guinea pigs showed that the green 
parts of leeks, beets, carrots, leafy turnips and lettuce 
were satisfactory sources of vitamin C while the nongretn 
parts contained very little. L E Gilson 

Hemostatic action of ascorbic acid P. Lambm and 
W. van Hecke Comfit, rend soc.bwl 120,530-8(1935) — 
In rabbits weighing 1900-2400 g. the intravenous injection 
of 12-20 mg. ascorbic acid produced a 17-22% decrease 
in bleeding time (detd less than 1 hr after the injection). 

L E Gilson 

Vitamins in dermatology Werner Jadassohn Z 
Vtlamnforsch 4 , 324-8(1935) — A review J S II 

The distribution of vitamin C in lower organisms G 
Bourne and R Allen Australian J. Exfitl Biol. Med. Set 
LI, 165-74(1935), cf C A 29, 7413'— The AcOH- 
AgNO, staining technic was used to demonstrate the 
presence of vitamin C in Chlamydomonas (Protista), 
(JscilUxiorta (Cyanophjceae), Scemdesmas and Spirogyra 


1 (Chloropbyeeae), diatoms, lichens, yeasts, mold mycelia, 
Es. eolt, and the fungi Fusanum,' Ofilnobolus, Cole- 
trolnchum, Tnchoderma, Itelmin'hjsfiorum, and RJti:- 
octonu. The connective tissue, liver and epithelial celts 
of the tadpole also showed typical granules The uniform- 
ity in types and distribution of granules in the cells of the 
higher and lower plants and animals led B and A. to 
conclude that the reducing granules are probablj composed 
„ of the same substance, reduced vitamin C, in all of the 

* tissues studied C. G king 

Occurrence of ascorbic acid m the lens ancf vitreous 
humor V. Demole and H. K. Muller. Btochem Z. 
281. 80-5(1935) — Three ee of vitreous humor produces 
in feeding expts. an antiscorbutic effect equal to that of 
0 5 mg ascorbic acid, which corresponds more or less to 
the estn by the indopbenol titration of the humor. The 
lens likewise produces an antiscorbutic effect which is 
3 equiv. to about 50% of the indopbenol titration value ami 
is attributable to ascorbic acid In animals with scurvy 
the ascorbic acid content of the vitreous humor is de- 
creased, but in young less than in adult animals 

S Morguhs 

Growth In length of young rats oa sufficient and in- 
sufficient vitamin A administration Maj Malmbcrg 
Btochem, Z. 281, 215-18(1935) — On a vitamin A free 
diet the growth of the tail practically ceases when the m- 

* crease in body wt stops. On the addn. of 20 y carotene 
to this diet the tails become elongated Carotene aKo 
antagonizes the effect of tyrosine, which causes a loss in 
body wt. and checks the growth of the tad, in that the 
wt. loss is moderated and the tail increases in length. 

S Morguhs 

Vitamins M. van Lacr. Ann symologte (2), 2, 
101-7(1935). — An address discussing very briefly the 

5 importance of vitamins in the foodstuffs industry, problem* 

in relation thereto and progress accomplished in 20 jrs. 
in the study of vitamins A Papineau-Couture 

Fractionation studies on provitamin D Elizabeth M. 
Koch and F C Koch Sctence 82, 394-5 (19-35).— Com. 
cholesterol and purified cholesterol which has been heated 
at 185-05* for 1 hr m the presence of traces of O, were 
much superior to nosterol or purified unheated chotesterol 
in preventing leg weakness in Leghorn chicks Ten rat 

6 units of either prepn per 100 g diet were equiv. to 0213% 

or 10 rat units of cod liver oil The provitamin D of 
heated cholesterol evidently seps readily m the crystn. 
from ale., since the filtrate residue lias no potency when 
given in comparable doses to rats or chicks. The chicks 
receiving 100 rat units of viosterol per 100 g of diet were 
m no better condition than those receiving the basal 
ration only. Felix Saunders 

. The antmeuntic vitamin (Windaus, ft at ) 10. 
r— PHYSIOLOGY 
itoKBR w smith 

The effect of endocrine glands on the composition of the 
skeletal muscle. IV. The effect of the testis on the com- 
position of the skeletal muscle S Osada. Folu z Endo- 
crinol. Japan II, 21-2(1935); cf. C A. 29, 7-117' — 
e The creatinine content of the skeletal muscle of male rab- 
bits remained unchanged after oral administration of 
testis powder (I) or after castration (II). Residual N, 
NHi, urea, creatine and amino acid concn. increased 
after I but remained unchanged after II Glycogen and 
lactacidogen decreased and lactic acid increased after I . 
II produced the opposite effect V. The effect of the ovary 
on the composition of the skeletal muscle. Jbtd 22-3 — 
The creatinine content of the skeletal muscle of female 
9 rabbits remained unchanged after oral administration of 
interstitial tissue powder (I) or of corpus luteum powder 
(II) or after oophorectomy (III). Creatine and lactic 
acid increased and glycogen and lactacidogen decreased 
after I, II and III produced the opposite effect Amino 
acid and NH» increased after I, hut reroamed unchanged 
after II or III Residual N and urea increased after 1, 
decreased after II and remained unchanged aftir III 

Ruth Berggren 
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Dehydroandrostero ne. Adolf Butenandt. Hans Dan- 1 is due to a biol. splitting off of the angular Me at C„, 
npnhuum. Gunter Ibntoch and Helmut Kudsrus. 2 . thereby forming estrone itself A; Dox 


neubaum, Gunter Hannah and Helmut 
Mjswf. am. 237. 57-74(1935) ; cf . C. A. 29. 499V 
Dehydroandrast crone, m. 14S% [a]i> 10 9 . occurs in 
male urine in practically the same amt. as androsterone. 

It is the source of the chloro ketone previously isolated 
from unne by a procedure involving the use of 1IC1. 

In addn. to the benzoate previously described, the follow- 
ing new denvs lme since been prepd. - cceidem. ICS 9 , 

M*J 3 9“, exime m 191°. semuarla^re decompg Ct>_- 
4°. Its activity is about l /i that of androsterone in both 
the comb test and in the vesicular gland test Although 
without activity in the Allen-Doisy test on castrated 
female mice, it brings on estrus in the infantile females 
The acetate has about the same activity os the mother 
substar cc, but the benzoate is only slightly active, prob- 
ably because of its extreme tnsoly Isolation of dehydro- 
androstrrone from unne is best performed by digttomn 
pptn and purification through the semicar tor one and 
acetate, from 100 1 of unne <ome 90 mg was thus ob- 
tained in pure form, probably less than a 50% recovery 
Treatment with HC1, or wuh SOCli. gave the chloro 
ketone but onlv in small yield along with other products 
not identified Dehydroandrosterone differs from andro- 
sterone only in the presence of a 5-G double bond and in 

the spatial arrangement of the OH at Ci Catalytic . 

hy drogenation com erts H mtDisoandrosteroue (3-hydroxy- * androstenediol 
ctioaUocholancne-171 In *tcnc configuration it cor 5 times as activ . 
responds to cholesterol from which it is obtained by re- as androsterone 
placement of the side chain by O The traasforeiattcm 
is effected by converting cholesterol into the acetate- 
dibrormde, oxidizing off the side chain with CrOi. removal 
of the 2 Br atoms and sapon of the Ac group The prod- 
uct is therefore 3-iwiroTr-M •~e‘teckc!er.ere-lT The 


Testosterone. Transformation of dehydro androsterone 
into androstenediol and testosterone, a way to the prepa- 
ration of testosterone from cholesterol. Adolf Butenandt 
and Gunter Ham sell. Z . fbsrl. Chem. 237, S9— 9« , 
Bit. 6SB, 1S59-62{1933) , cl. C A 29, 500‘ —Reduction 
of dehy droandrosterone in PrOH with Xa and sublimation 
of the product in a high vacuum gave the corresponding 
ale, ^’-aifdros'eneS.lT-Jwl, ni 177-S°, M \? —55 5® 
(dtatelde m 159 5°, Mb* —50 6®) Thu. showed un- 
expectedly low activity m the comb test, a COO y dose 
giving no definite response. The diacetate was partiallv 
sapond by treatment of the dil soln in MeOlI with KOH 
m the cold, yielding the IT -tronoccelde, m. 14S®, tt has 
M t* -(£ 4° Addn of Br to protect the double bord, 
followed by oxidation wuh CrOi m AcOH and removal 
of the Br by Zn dust and AcOH, gav e S’-ondroslene-IT- 
cl -3 -one aeelde, m 13S° , u has M\> S7 5°. Sapon. of 
thus acetate then yielded the corresponding or droller clor.e, 
ra. 151*, it has [alo 104®, identical m all respects with 
the testosieror.t obtained by David, <1 al. (C. A. 29, 
5163’) from bull testes TT :e oxime tn 215* Testosterone 
exceeds all known male sex hormones in physiol, activity, 
both in the comb test and in seminal vesicle test. It has 
6 times the activity of androsterone and twice that of 
* 4 the comb test. In the verecle test it is 
isandrcbtrnedioneand 10 times as active 
This synthesis establishes the structure 
of the testicular hormone in every detail. A. W. Dox 
Glycogen formation from lower fatty adds with even 
carbon number III The fate of acetoacetic add in the 
animal organism Richard Stohr Z P’-wicl. Crem. 
237, 165-70(1933), cf C A. 27, 5343 —The influence 


yield was SS5 rig from 21 g of cholesteryl acetate, or s of AcCHjCO,H on the respiration of surviving organ 


2 S%. Sitosterol or stigmasterol may be used m place of 
cholesterol As intermediate products cholesterol yielded 
the A*-3-hydroxycholenic acid, while stigmasterol gave 
the interesting A*-3-hydroxvbisnorchol«uc acid, a sub- 
stance from which the corpus luteum hormone progesterone 
has already been prepd Neither and m 4-mg dosage 
showed rhysiol activity in the comb test. The conversion 
of dehydroandrosterone mto andreoterone consists in 
satg the doable bond and epimenrmg the OH. The 
reaction is performed by treatment wuh SOC1;, hvdro- 
ge eating the chloro ketone, and treatment of the dthydro- 
chloro ketone with K04c, whereby androsterone acetate 
is obtained It » probable that the Walden inversion 
occurs in the last step of the process A W Dox 

Androstenedicne, a highly active male hormone The 
genesis of gonad hormones Adolf Butenandt and Helmut 


sections (brer, kidney, diaphragm of the rat) was deed, 
in the Warburg app. In concns. of 1 , 2 and 4 mg. per cc 
of Ringer phosphate AcCHjCO-H inhibits the respiration 
of liver and Ininev tissue and increases that of the dia- 
phragm. Feeding expts. wuh 021 g AcCHjCOsNa and 
wuh 0.2-0.3 g. AcCH-CO-Et in the presence of glucose 
did not show an increase tn glycogen content in the liver 
of fasting rats. A. W. Dox 

Influence of thyroid hormone on vitamin-C metabolism. 
Janos Mason vi. Z. physic! Crem. 237, 173-7(1935). — 
Subcutaneous administration of thyroid hormone (thy- 
roxine and thyroid ext.) to guinea pigs resulted in a de- 
crease tn the ascorbic acid content of the liver and especi- 
ally of the supra renal. .. This decrease did not occur ii 
rats. In guinea pigs it was prevented by simultaneous 
adnunu-ttation of vitamin A. Extirpation of the thvroid 


Kudszns. Z. phyrtcl. Octj 237, 7 5-SS(W35) — ChoJes- m rats increased the ascorbic add content, apparently bv 
terol is probably the mother substance from winch all the «>•» — — —™--' i xi* re — 

known sex hormones are derived A simple replacement 
of the ride cham by O yields dehydroandrosterone which 
is intermediate between the male hormones of the andro- 
sterone type and the female hormones of the estrone tvpe 
As the probable precursor of both types dehydroondro- 
sterone is of especial interest, and particularly its dehydro- 
gpmtion product, androstenedicne. The dehydrogenation 
of dehydroandrosterone was effected br adding 2 Br at 8 
the double bond, oxidizing the product wuh OOi to the 
dibrumo dietone, and removal cf the Br bv means of Zn 
dust. The intermediate products were not isolated The 
*nd product was cKJrc i '’errdiOKe. with the keto groups at 
C, and C- and double bond at C, It m. 169“, has [„]*,? 

!S5 , absorption max. at 235 m* (characteristic of 
a.a-unsatd. ketones), and forms a if tore ire m. 143*. 

Androstenedicne l> sTucturallv related to all 3 types of 


increased synthesis in the suprarenals A. W. Dox 

The occurrence of Lgnoceryisphingosin in beef lang 
Caspar Tropp Z. physiol. Ccen t. 237, 17$-&)(193o). — 
One g. of liguocerylsphmgosm was isolated from S kg 
of beef lungs, a yield of 0.06% on the dry basis. Si mila r 
quantities of heart, kidneys, lymph glands, testes and 
white and red bone marrow, worked np by the same pro- 
cedure, yielded none of this substance. A, W. Dox 
Constant value of the ratio of the skeletal dimension 
to the active mass in the rat A r. dree Rcvbe and Isabelle 
Garcia Comp:. terd see. he! 120, 160-2(1935). — As 
young rots weighing 5 g at the start grew in xvt. to 194 
g. the P content cl the to'al fresh carcass. 0257% in the 
5-g. rats, increased regularly to 0 75%, and the X content, 
1.54% at the s*art, increased to 2.Ss)%. The P/X ratio 
remained within the range 0.19-0215 throughout. 

L. E. Gilson 


*** *«*«* for all 3 9 Change in the glycerol content of blood dmiig glnCotaas 

T ' In ttc capon comb te«t it showed in retro. Michel Poloaovdn, H. Warembourg and P. 


approx, the same activity as androsterone, but m the 
vehicular gland test on rats the activity was considerably 
pater than that of androsterone. The corpus luteum 
tc»t was entirely neg. The Allen -Doisv test for estius 
was neg. in castrated females, but the Curtis-Dcftsy test 
on mfantQe females was pos. in 200-100 y dosage. It b 
not improbable that the pet, result with infantile females 


— . — ..'arembourg and P. 

Lamour. Com pi. rend. jv. He!, 120, l n 1-2; 1935). 

Fredi hog hlood and also a suspension of washed dog 
erythrocytes were incubated at 37 s after addn of glucose. 
After several hrs. there was a small increase in glycerol 
(detd. by the method of Zeise! and Fanto). The residual 
chromic mdex increased proportionately. j_. E. q 
C hanges in blood composition during short-wave treat- 
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meat A Compile Compt. rend toe. hoi 120, 237-40 
(1935) — Dogs were treated with a 6-mtn wave length 
The max rectal temp reached was 41 9" The most 
important effect was a large decrease in the alVali reserve 
and pa (decreased 0 07-0 33 unit) of the blood. Non- 
pro tern N increased 20-44% and total blood protein in- 
creased sligbtl) Total fixed bases did not change. P 
and Cl showed irregular fluctuations L E Gilson 
Disappearance of [mj'ectedl prolan from the blood of 
nephreetomized female rabbits A Lipschutt, A. 
Fuente Alba and T Vivaldi Compt rend, soc hoi, 
120.323-6(1935), cf C A 29, 3012> —In the normal 
female 80% of the injected prolan disappears from the 
blood in 10 brs , part being excreted in the urine In t be 
nephreetomized female about 30% disappears in 10 hrs. 

L E. Gilson 

Effect of pregnancy on the survival period of adrenal- 
ectomized animals A Gradinesco, N Santa and F. 
Lucan Ionesco Compt rend soc btol. 120, 356-8 
(1935) — The survival period was the same or slightly 
shorter than that of nonpregnant cats and dogs Ap- 
parently the fetal adrenals offer no protection to the 
mother Twent) references L E. Gilson 

[Absence of] influence of the thyroid on the receptivity 
of rabbits toward herpes virus P. Haber Compt. rend, 
soc btol 120, 420-1(1935). L E Gilson 

Effects of hypophysectomy on pregnancy and lactation 
in dogs B A Iloussay Err joc argentma btol 11, 
196-201; Compt rend. soc. btol 120, 496-7(1935) — 
Total bypopbjscetomy produces abortion without any 
lactic secretion If performed a few days after normal 
parturition it causes a rapid decrease in milk flow. The 
anterior lobe is necessary for the production of lactic 
secretion after parturition or abortion, and for its mainte- 
nance after it has begun Extirpation of the posterior lobe 
does not affect pregnancy, parturition or lactation In- 
jury to the tuber cinereum does not suppress lactation 
L B Gilson 

Respiratory quotients of normal and neoplastic tissues 
cultivated in vitro A. H Roffo and Luis M Correa. 
Rev soc argentma btol 11, 202-9(1035) — The app and 
method arc described The R Q of growing chick heart 
was 0 86-0 97, av of 10 expts 0 S6 That of growing rat 
sarcoma and carcinoma was 1 01-2 02, av. for IS cultures 
141. L E. Gilson 

Production of milk secrebcn m female and male dogs 
by anterior hypophysis extract B A. Houssay. Rev. 
soc. argentma btol 11, 240-9, Compt. rend. soc. btol. 120, 
502-3(1935). — Repeated injections of the ext. (made by 
the method of Evans and Simpson, C. A. 26, 3020) pro- 
duced lactation in adult females which had never been 
pregnant but not in very young females It also produced 
lactation in females which had been castrated, thyroid- 
ectomized, hypophysectomized and thyroidectomized, or 
had the splanchnic nerves cut and the lumbar sympathetic 
chains resected The activ lty of the ext. was destroy ed by 
boding 15 mm The ext did not produce lactation in male 
dogs directly, but if the mammae were first hypertrophied 
by prolonged administration of folliculin and repeated 
injections of the ext then made, lactation was produced 
in whole, castrated and castrated hypophysectomized 
males L E Gilson 

Production cf Uctahon in male guinea pigs by anterior 
hypophysis extract J L. Sard] Rev soc. argentine bid 
11, 250-7, Compt. rend. soc. btol 120, 503-4(1935).— 
The ext , or the ext and folliculin together, did not cause 
lactation, but treatment for 16-17 days with folliculin 
to produce hyperplasia of the mammae followed by re- 
peated injections of the ext produced abundant lactation 
L E. Gilson 

Morphine and ether hyperglucemia in hypophysecto- 
mized dogs Mme Elena Di Benedetto de Sabelli and 
Enrique J Di Benedetto Rev soc. argentine! btol II, 
405-9(1935); Compt , e n4 soc bid 120, 73S-9(1935) — 
The hyperglucemia produced by ether anesthesia is much 
greatw in normal than in hypophysectomized dogs 
th?. ' 6 f’ ro<Juce d a slightly greater hyperglucemia in 
tta Utter group L E Gilson 


4 The coitus Juteum hormone. Enco Fels. Re v sec. 
argentma btol. 11, 417-27; Compt. rend, soc btol. 120, 
736-1(1935). — The hormone, recently renamed progester- 
one, is a mat of lut eost crones C and D. Previous con- 
clusions concerning the activity of these (cf C. A. 28, 
723S*) were confirmed. Progesterone differs from estrone 
m that it has no effect on the male genital tract and does 
not modify the changes in the anterior hypophysis which 

s follow castration in the female rat. L E Gilson 

The influence of tyrosine on the thyroid function I 
Abelm Aaturwissenschaften 23, 52S-9(1935) — The hor- 
mones of thyroid and adrenals are both derived from tyro- 
sine. Dnodotyrosme is active in disturbances of either 
of these glands Tyrosine itself proved to have therapeutic 
effects in the severe secondary effects of exptl hyperthy- 
reosis. Evidently tyrosine as well as I participates in 
the regulation of the thyTOid action 

3 B J C van der Ilocven 

Distribution of C vitamin m cerebral basal ganglia 

parhcularlf In the globus pallidus end the substantia 
nigra. F. Flaut and K. Stern, h'o'urunssenschaften 23, 
557-8(1935) — -Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) was detd. in 
different parts of the brain Typical values obtained (av ) 
were 11.7 mg. % for globus pallidus, 15 mg % for sub- 
stantia mgra, max. 10 in front cerebrum, 17.7 in cornu 

4 ammoms These results are significant in connection 
with the high Fe content of the globus which is taken as 
an explanation for the CO and HCN sensitivity of these 
regions Ascorbic acid is likewise a reactive substance 
probably involved in the cell respiration but present in 
relatively lower conca. in the globus 

B J. C. van der Hoeven 

Influences of amino acids and choline upon the pig- 
ment-excreting function of the liver. Tatsuo Matsuura 

5 and Akio Kashimura Japan J. Gastroenterol 7, 115-19 

(1935) — A senes of ammo acids and amines failed to 
stimulate the excretion of arofuchsm-G from the livers of 
rabbits C M. McCay 

Unc tad elimination in man. lidding Ber gland and 
A. Rune Frisk. Acta Med. Stand 86, 232-6S(1935) — 
The ratio urinary unc acid/blood unc acid, or elimina- 
tion index (E. 1 ) bears a high correlation to the Rehberg 

, test. A linear relation exists in the Elm both normal 
persons and in those with severe kidney damage following 
intravenous injection of moderate amts, of Li urate, which 
is, however, broken over variable penods because of 
penodic alterations m glomerular circulation and function. 
The elimination can be greatly increased and the periodic 
"breaks” in the linear relationship avoided by the ad- 
ministration of salyrgan, neocinchophen or eupbylline 
But under all circumstances the elimination of unc acid 

7 K inferior to that of creatinine, the mechanism unin- 

fluenced by drugs being only '/• to */• efficient. No 
correlation apparently exists between diuresis and unc 
acid elimination. S Morgulis 

Relationship between hydrochloric acid and total chlo- 
rides in gastric j'uice and the possibility of standards for 
gastric secretion Hilding Berglund, Richard Johnson 
and IT. Chien Chang Acta Med. Scand 86, 2G9-91 
(1935) — The fundamental phenomenon in gastnc secre- 

8 turn is the secretion of chlorides and, when the mechanism 

for HC1 production may be lost, chloride secretion persists 
The gastnc acidity is very variable and no standards can 
be established without stimulation (with histamine) 
producing mat response S Morgulis 

Influence of some external factors on the Insensible 
perspiration A van Harreveld, B W. Gmttennk and 
A K.M.Nojons Btochem Z. 281, 1-26(1935).— Expts 

9 show that even as large a change as *35% itt relative 
humidity does not affect the insensible perspiration, pro- 
vided that the person has attained equil with lus environ- 
ment Sweating during an expt may give results which 
would indicate that more water is given off in a moist 
than in a dry atm or when the relative humidity is changed 
suddenly. Within a temp range of 20* to 2S-S the in- 
sensible perspiration of a person wearing a swimming suit 
vanes but insignificantly Neither does the wt of the 
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with his environment. The insensible perspiration 
of the some subject shoves considerable variability, and 
the relation between this and the metabolism may deviate 
by as much as 20%, so that the latter cannot be detd 
from the insensible perspiration S Morjuln 

The carbohydrate metabolism of guinea pigs Tried rich 
GottdcnVcr. Btoehem. Z. 2S1. 12S-3«HH«5) — Innate 


the Ca was ad -or bed from the scrum of dogs with acute 
(inorg. P 5 7 and Ca 6.1) and latent (morg. P 6 4 and Ca 
6 4) tetany due to removal of the parathyroids. 

L. E. Gilson 

Anaphylactic sensitization and desensitization of guinea 
pigs with mixtures of serum and lanolin (and olive oil I- 

subcutaneous injections of the nuxt. but desensitization 
by the nuxt was slow and difficult compared to results 


hrs.j rises 250% or more, and this fcypergtuecmia 
a fleeted by eating During the winter this bypergluccnua 
is not found in the same animals reeding 2 g glucose per 
kg by mouth produces an alimentary hypcrglucemia which 
attains a mas m 30-60 mm The glucemia curve then 
falls, occasionally even below the original level, but by 
the end of 7 hrs shows m variably a renewed large me. 
i beyond the previous max values Administration 


obtained with pure scrum L. E. Gilson 

Kopaczewski’s lactogelifi cation reaction as an indicator 
of neoplasms Laura Capper Com ft rend . soc.. bud. 

120, 235-6(1935) — With normal persons the reaction is 
„„ btyoM u» mtoii. ma 'WW In blood, Inin, 110 cancerciocs P»- 

ol 0.2 re adrenaline (1 1000) per 1 E entro . 1 *»d » 0% ol ne S eeaeUOtts TOe obtjtned Tb, reaction 

b)T.tglurenna, up to SOO^e above the mmol level In- to almy, pts althe bepmnOS and in the eatlr stages 
iretioi ol 2 nulls Vi Is ol insulin causes in the steal bo* ”> *b. adonred states. tilth caclieata, it to often 


majority of the animals severe hyroglucemic convulsions 
without materially lowering the glucemic level In fact, 
in some guinea pigs there was no lowering of the blood 
sugar and others have shown considerable hypcrglucemia 
at the height of «he insulin shock The high reducing 
values of ihe blood were not due to nonsugar reducing 
substances as was detd by the fermentation with yeast 
S Morguhs 

Coupling of chemical processes m the muscle X 
Study of disdenosinepentapbosphonc acid 2 P 
Ostern and T Baranowshi Btcehem. Z 281, 157-67 
(1035), cf C J 29, SOOl* — The heart muscle of the 
rabbit differs definitely from the skeletal muscle by the 
presence of free adeny lie acid and of very little phospho- 


neg In other diseases (tuberculosis, gallstones, various 
chronic inflammations) pos reactions were obtained with 
about S% L. E. Gilson 

Existence in the hyer of substances capable ol inhibiting 
benzenepyrene cancer m albino mice J Maisin, H. 
\assiludu and A Godemr Con ft rerd see btol 120, 
259-61 (1*135), cf C J 29, 5012* — The acetone-msol. 
fraction of the EtjO ext contains a thermostable substance 
which has a retarding or inhibiting effect on the cancer 
when given by mouth In whole fiver the inhibiting sub- 
stance is masked by the cancer-activating substances 
present L E Gilson 

Antigenic power of staphylococcus toxin and anatoxin. 
Resistance to heat. G Ramon and R Richou Com ft. 


creatine; the total P and the adenosinepolyphosphonc s rfn ' soe ' LV** - V 

» --- — •- -s— - -• ■* - »- ’ antigenic property slowly at 50-5o° and rapidly at 5o-60. 

The anatoxin (toxm + IICHO) is not changed below 55° 
but loses its antigenic power slowly at 55-60® and rapidly 
at 60-70*. L. E. Gilson 

Effect of the serum of mice with tar cancer on the 
fluorescence of uranin solution. Augustin Boutaric and 
Jean Bouchard. Com ft. rerd. sec btol. 120, 203(1935); 
cf. C. A. 29, 4449*, 6307*. — In tar cancer the serum does 


acid are only about 50% of that of skeletal muscle. In 
heart muscle the adenylic acid is stable, its hydrolysis 
proceeding very slowly even in exts , and apparently it 
does not need to be phosphorylated at once, as m the 
skeletal muscle, to prev ent its deamination The stability of 
the adenylic acid in the heart makes it unnecessary to have 
a high phosphocreatme content which acts os a P donator 
in the rephosphory lation of the adeny be acid In exts. 


from heart muscle the formation of adeno>inetnphos- 6 not decrease the fluorescence as it does in other forms of 


phone acid from adenylic acid proceeds the same 

muscle exts., the pliospboglycenc or phcuphopyruvie acid 
being the P donator In inactive exts. there is also a 
sm thesis of pbospboertaune besides the synthesis of 
adenosinetnphosphone acid, while m dialyzed exts. there 
is no synthesis of phosphocreatme and a much smaller 
synthesis of adenosinetnphosphone acid The splitting 


cancer. L. E. Gilson 

Blood indican in nephritis. I. Gavnla and Mihaileanu 
Cent ft. rend. soc. btol. 120, 355-60(1935),— Normal 
human blood contains 0212-0.92 mg. indican per 1., as 
detd by the JoIIes-Rosenberg method. In many pathol 
cases, with nonprotera N retention, the blood indican was 
within the normal range; in about 50% it was definitely 


of the phosphogljcenc acid occurs only in the presence of 7 mercased. No relation between indican content and other 
adenylic acid and the adenosine docs not function as co- htrmrt "->■= x i? cn,™ 

enzyme. In the absence of the adenylic acid the pbes- 
phoglycenc acid only changes to phosphopjruvic acid. 

It was also found that the Mg ions play an important role 
in the synthesis cf adenosinetnphosphone acid, and func- 
Vion therefore m the muscle as activators of the P transfer. 

The Mg ions seem also to play an important part in the 
synthesis of phosphocreatme from creatine and adenosine- 
tnphosphonc acid. S. MorguUs 

Seme biochemical aspects of fats. II Wm. E. Ander- 
“ d Harold H. Williams. Oil end Soap 12, 2&2-1 
(1°m 5); cf. c. A. 29, set's*. — Recent studies in animal 
lat metabolism ere discussed. E Scherubel 

Artificial and natural regulation of body function 
Ivan de Burgh Daly. /7om J 135. &03-4; Ckemist 
^ ‘ ®^4~5(I?35). — An address on the inter- 


relation of endoenne functions m the body S. W. 
G— PATHOLOGY 

II Ctsiov W ELLS 

Adsorbable fraction of serum calcium in acute and 
chronic parathyroid insufficiency. l'ranz Mathieu. 

Th^'4^ k ^c l ^i^r 1 o C ? (1P ^. ) l cf ‘ 


variables of the blood was found. L. E. Gilson 

Conditions for flocculation and gelification of patho- 
logical serums E. Benhamou and R. Gille. Comp:, 
rerd. soc. btol. 120, 42S-9(193o). ‘TlocculabiUty index” 
of serums in flocculation and gelification reactions Ibsd. 
430-2. — Discussion. L. E. Gilson 

Hypocalcemia in pancreatectomixed and hypophysecto- 
mixed pancreatectomued dogs R. Gerechmann and A. D. 

8 Marenzi. Re?, see ar^ertsna bid 11, 391—164; Com ft. 

rerd. soc. bid. 120, 737-8(1935). — Hypopbysectoray does 
not affect blood Ca. Removal of the pancreas causes a 
decrease in blood Ca caused by the degenerative changes 
which take place in the parathyroids. The decrease is more 
rapid if the hypophysis is also removed. Insulin mav 
partially restore the blood Ca , parathyroid hormone brings 
it bach to normal. L. E. GiLon 

Sources of nickel eczema. Report of two examples and 

9 review of the pertinent literature. Paul D. Foster and 
Franklin I. Ball. Arch Der^cid. Syfhld. 31 , 451-9 
(1935). — The literature on nickel eczema produced by 
plated objects and alloys L brought up to date and 2 
cases are described in detail. Hypersensitivity to Ni 
appears to be acquired rather than inherent in all cases 




e Serum was shaken 2 hrs. with much BaSO.! lioma. 


Araenic as an etiologic agent in certain typ^s Zenith e- 
*- Hamilton Montgomery. Arch. Dermdd. Sy- 
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phihl 32, 218-33(1935) — A review with 25 references 
O. Hartley 

The relation between bacterial agglutinins and pre- 
cipitins Gughelmo Ascione Arch set biol, (Italy) 21, 
90-5(1935) — Precipitins and agglutinins are antibodies 
of different nature since with antityphoid, anticholeric 
and antimelitcnsic scrums one can demonstrate agglutina- 
tion after the pptg power has been exhausted with the 
corresponding prccipitogcn P F. Metildi 

The lipolytic power of the liver of normal and tuberculous 
rabbits on the glycerides of lower and higher fatty acids 
and on the acetone soluble fraction of the Iipides of 
tubercle bacilli Roberto Rordorf. Arch sci. btol 
(Italy) 21, 97-101(1935) — During the course of the 
disease in rabbit fivers there is a diminution of lipase 
and tnbutyrase activity Neither the normal liver nor 
one from a diseased animal shows a hydrolytic action on 
acetone sol Iipides of tubercle bacilli I*. F. Metildi 
Urinary urobilinogen value of routine estimation P 
11 Levinson J Tenn Stale Med Assoc 28, No 1, 
17-19(1930) — Routine testing for urobilinogen is valu- 
able in liver dysfunction, biliary obstruction, cholangitis, 
pyelophlcbitis and excessive hemolysis J C M. 

Lack of mineral salts, esp phosphoric acid in soils 
Icausing osteomalacia) (Rubmo) 15 

II— PHARMACOLOGY 


Cafleic acid in prunes and its behavior as a laxative 
principle E Mrak, J. Fcsslcr and C Smith Santee 
82 , 304(1935) — Cafleic (I) and chlorogenic (II) acids 
cause an increase in tonus and amplitude of contraction 
of isolated rabbit jejunum or duodenum (C. A 28. 
1403’) similar to that effected by various prune exts 
Attempts to isolate these acids from the alk hydrolyzed 
aq ext of prunes by the method of Plucker and Keilholt 
( C A 28, 5898*) gave no indication of the presence of II 
but yielded 0 03% of cryst I The source of 1 in prunes it 
uncertain but I and quinic acid maybe combined in complex 
caffetannins Feeding tests with live rabbits, dogs and 
human beings failed to show any significant laxative effect 
but I caused a slight change in tonus and amplitude in tests 
with isolated rabbit duodenum I is not the substance 
responsible for the laxative action caused by the ingestion 
of prunes C R Addinall 

The effects of certain acid treatments for coccidiosis 
on the hydrogen ion content of the fowl intestine W R 
Kerr and R II Common Vet J, 91, 309-11(1935) — 
The reaction of various organs of birds treated with 
buttermilk, or IIC1 varied very little from the values 
secured with the controls The pa of the first portion of 
the small intestine was somewhat increased by buttermilk 
treatment K C Beeson 

The effect eS jotiutriD on the composition of the skeletal 
muscle S Osada Folia Endocrinol Japan 11, 23 
(1935) — After one injection of pitmtnn (amt. not stated) 
the lactic content of the skeletal muscle increased, glycogen 
and laclacirtogen decreased, and residual N, NHi, urea, 
creatinine, creatine and ammo acid remained unchanged 
Ruth Berggren 

Therapeutic uses of colloidal sulfur Goff P Lilly and 
BenjaminS Gershwin Am Med 41,545-9(1935) 

Rachel Brown 

Acute potassium permanganate poisoning Report of 
a case Edmund W Klinefelter Am Mrd 41, 570-2 
(1935) Rachel Brown 

Better general anesthesia in animals I Oxygen- 
ether controlled anesthesia by the closed method in the 
dog with morphine as preanesthesia hypnotic N G 
Covington J Am l el Med Assoc 40, 663-72(1935) 
Rachel Brown 

Treatment of staphylococcus infections with staphylococ- 
cus toxoid M A Gobar J Trap Med Hyg 38. 
'2 09-60(1913) — -rormahmzed anaerobic broth culture 
filtrates of staphylococcus were found effective in sub- 
cutaneous injections for the treatment of staphylococcus 
* ,n ln,<rt ions Rachel Brown 


Treatment of amebic colitis with iodoform. Atdo 
Cast et lam /. Trap. Med. Hyg 38, 268-9(1935),— 
Satisfactory results were obtained in the treatment with 
iodoform of a series of 9 cases of amebic colitis 

Rachel Brown 

Effect of atropine on the augmented salivary secretion 
in the cat. F C. Macintosh and II E Rawlinson Quart. 
J. Expil. Physiol 25, 199-205(1935) — Aflcr small doves 
of atropmc the secretory response of the cat’s submaxiUary 
gland to sympathetic stimulation is increased by previous 
stimulation of the chorda tympam, although the latter 
nerve is itself unable to cause any secretion Stimulation 
of the chorda tympam must therefore cause a true in- 
crease in the irritability of the secretory cells to sympa- 
thetic stimulation. Rachel Brown 

The effect of sympathetic stimulation and of autonomic 
drugs on the paralytic submanllary gland of the eat A 

3 J I Iemmg and r C. Macintosh. Quart J Expil 

Physiol 25, 207-12(1935) — In cats after section and 
degeneration of the chorda tympam, the submaxiUary 
gland shows a greatly increased secretory response to 
sympathetic stimulation and to adrenaline This In- 
creased response is due to a true heightened irritability 
of the secretory cells for sympathetic stimulation Pilo- 
carpine and acetylcholine act more strongly on the normal 
than on the paralytic gland Rachel Brown 

4 The effect of adrenaline and of increased work on the 
carbohydrate metabolism of the mammalian heart J. 
Yule Bogue. C Lovatt Evans, F. Grande and F. Y. Hsu 
Quart J Expil Phystol. 25, 213-28(1935). — Increase in 
the energy expenditure of the dog’s heart by the addn of 
adrenaline to the circulating blood or by raising the meeh 
work done increases the utilization of both sugar and 
lactate Cardiac muscle uses up lactate more readily 

5 than xkelctal muscle It is suggested that the lactate is 

burned by the tissue to yield energy, whereas the sugar is 
used to replace glycogen usage U hen the blood sugar and 
lactate have fallen to a low level the heart glycogen is 
drawn upon, especially if the energy expenditure has been 
high Rachel Brown 

The selective action of histamine and the effeet of pro- 
longed vagal stimulation on the cells of gastric glands in 
the dog. D J Bowie and Arthur M Vmeberg. Quart 

6 J Expil Physiol 25, 247-57(1935) —After repeated 
subcutaneous administrations of histamine during several 
hrs , there was no diminution m the amt of pepsinogen 
granules in the peptic cells The gastric juice produced by 
histamine was copious and of high acidity but low in peptic 
power. A few hrs. after the administrations of histamine 
were begun pepsin became practically absent from the 
secretion. A max discharge of pepsinogen granules from 

_ the peptic cells occurred alter prolonged rhythmic stimu- 
' lation of the vagi in tbc neck by means of a strong induc- 
tion current. The increase of pepsin in the gastric juice 
Scllomng yaga) stimulation coincided with the discharging 
of the pepsinogen granules from the peptic cells Vagal 
stimulation applied immediately after a period of adminis- 
tration of histamine soon activated the previously in- 
activated peptic cells Histamine docs not stimulate the 
peptic cells to discharge their pepsinogen granules 
g Rachel Brown 

Novarsenobenzene poisoning Wilhelm Kerl Wien 
ihn Wochschr . 48, 647-9(1935) —In 2 of 47 patients the 
use of novaresenobenzene was harmful Clinical de- 
scriptions are given. D B Dill 

The influence of diuretics on the alkali reserve of the 
blood Georg Gottsegen U im him llochschr. 48, 
1116-18(1935) — Hg diuretics, euphytlmc and Na dehydro 
cholate increase the alk reserve from 1 to 12 vols % 

9 D B JOill __ 

Extract of viper skin L. Fiton Prux mrd Jan 27, 
(1935); J.pharm.Belg 14,26.3, Anales farm biogulm , 
Supl. 6, 77— In cancer the ext has atl the effects pre- 
viously described in C A. 29,7493*. LL Gilson 
Retarding action of formaldehyde, acetaldehyde and 
acetone on the enzymic hydrolysis of sucrose A 
Chaudun Bull soc ckim hot 17 , 1345-50(103 >), 
cf C A. 29, 4780* —In concns of 2-15% the compds 
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retard the hydrolysis although the rate curves 'how an 
apparent increase in the enzyme concn , owing to the 
compds. acting as nonsolvent diluents, as in the ease of 
gfyeerof ami the lower ales. I* E. Gilson 

Physiological and pharmacodynamical experiments on 
the (isolated! human uterine tube. C Daniel, I 1 
Nitzescu, A Soimaru nn<l I D. Gcorgcscu. Compt 
rend sne bud. 120, 54 fi( 10.15) —At pu alwut 7 4 adrenal- 
ine produced a transient increase in tone, Dory I or very 
small do-ts of nicotine a prolonged increase in tone and 
no of contractions, and cupavenne, papaverine or large 
doses of nicotine, paralysis rollicuhn in small doses hid 
no effect, scry large doses caused a decrease in tone ami 
cessation of contractions Txt of corpus lutetim caused 
a dccreasi in tone Prolan alone had no apparent action 
on tone or contractions but sensitized the organ to the 
action of cstnn or lollicuhn Increasing the Pn of the bath 
to" Cor higher produced an increase in tone and amplitude 
of eontraetions, compared to the values for Pn 7 4, while 
decreasing the p n to 7 1 had the opposite effect 

L r Gilson 

Some effects of plperidinomethylbenzodioxan (F933) 
on the circulatory system C Ileymani and J J Bouc- 
kaert Compt rend soc btot 120, 70 82(1915) 

L T Gilson 

Effects of adrenaline and of excitation of the cervical 
sympathetic nerve on the Intracranial circulation of the 
Isolated fdogi head J J Bouckacrt and I' Jourdan 
Com/f rend sm btot 120, SI 7 (191 5) Existence of 

cerebral vasoconstrictor nerves and the action of adrenaline 
on the blood vessels of the brain Ibid 88 1)0 Cerebral 
vascular action of adrenaline Vnd Soli 7 — In the 
isolated dog head adrenaline causes a lonstnction of the 
blood vessels of the brain, but in anesthetized dogs with 
the vagus cut and the carotid sinus denervated It causes 
a slight dilation of the cerebral vessels Apparently there 
arc 2 simultaneous and antagonistic effects LUG 
Action of organic peroxides In the treatment of experi- 
mental cancer in mice \V Koch and J Matsm Compt 
rend. toe. hoi. 120, 100-8(1915) —Injections of a 1 in 
20,000 an. *oln of diformaldcliyde diperoxide had an 
ameliorating effret in benzopyrene cancer in mice 

L H Gtl-son 

Action of commercial preparations of histidine A 
bchwartz, L Israel nnd A. Jaeoh Compt rend toe 
biol. 120, 12t-b(1915). — Com histidine and histidine- 
IlCl contain traces of histamine and so produce a wh* «! 
when applnd to scarified skin I ivc y of histamine w 
sufficient to produce a noticeable cffici Highly purified 
histidine lias no effect on the skin L II Gilson 

Hemolysis by saponin and solitane and cholesteroto 
genesis in viva V. de Lavrrgnc and P Kissel Compt 
rend. soc. btol. 120, H9-G<)( 10 15); cl C A 29, 4829* — 
In guinea pigs and rabbits injections of acid solns of 
solamne and saponin produced hemolysis, hypocholestcrol 
emia and death. Neutral or alk solns of saponin pro 
duced hemolysis and hypercholesterolemia LEG 
Effects of injections of spleen extract on carbohydrate 
metabolism. Michel Tolonosski, If Waremhourg and 
J Dncssins. Compt rend toe btol 120,181-2(1915) — 
In nnnml persons the injection of ext, erjmv. to JOO * 
fresh spkrn had practically no effect on the residual 
chromic index of the blood In diabetic and cancer 
patunts where the residual chromic index was above 
normal the injections caused a drop to nearly the normal 
level In no case was there any significant change >n 
* ,l i£ nu '» . L. T. Gilson 

fcffect of radium on the glucolytic activity of neoplastic 
tissues. C. Granddaudc, M. Pofonovski, II, Wnrcm- 
.wWoU** l*™™. , Compt rend soc. btol. I2 0> 
, — In 30 OIit c! ~ ‘ cancer casts treated several 

nays wiih Ra the re-idual chromic index decreased, and 
m G it increased slightly. The decrease is ascrdicd to » 
stowing of glucnlysis in the iiTadiited tissues, 
y . _ L. E , GlltOII 

J T ef fel ' tfne y* experimental Intoxi- 
cation [of rabbits 1 with apiole. A I'atoir, G. Patcnr, 


1 Bcdrines and Paym Compt rend. soc. 6iV. 120, 192-4 
L. L. Gilson 

Effects of intravenous injections of compounds of Iron 
and ascorbic add on human and experimental animal 
cancers I" Arlomg, A. Morel and A Josscrand. Compt. 
rend soe btol. 120, 201-4(191.-.) — Sec C. A. 29, 7471*. 
Accelerating action on experimental cancer ot intravenous 
injections of ascorbic acid without iron and associated 
with copper Ibid 205-0 - In rabbits with grafted cancer 

* of the testicle repeated daily injections of O l g. ascorhic 
acid alone or O 01 g of the cupnc salt of dchydroascorbtc 
neul accelerated the growth of the cancer and increased 
the no of visceral metastasis formed L K. Gtlson 

Action of adrenaline and pelletienne on the heart of 
the oyster A Julbcn Compt rend soe. btol 120, 
211-13(1015), cf C A 29, 5924 « L. K. Gilson 

Ascorbic acid of the adrenals in experimental diph- 

3 theria toxin poisoning G Motinquand, P. S&lallian 
and A Cocur Compt rend soc bint. 120, 2(0-17(1935 ) ; 
<f Cardoso, C A 29, <M4’ — In acute mtoxtcation of 
guina pigs by diphtheria toxin the ascorbic acid of the 
adrenals (as drtd by the Giroud-Iarblondc reaction) 
does not begin to decrease rapidly until 18 hr* after in- 
jection of the toxin L. Gifson 

Respiration of brain tissue L Crasnaru and N. 
Gavrdescu Compt rend soc btol 120, 220- 8(1935) .— 

* Novarsenobenzme decreased the O consumption of brain 

tissue in r tiro but inermsed the O consumption of muscle, 
blood, liver ami yeast L E Gilson 

Action of diacetylmorphine on the liver G Balta- 
ecanu and C \ asiiiu Compt rend soc btol 120,229-32 
(1935), cl C A 28, ()8l1»— In dogs heroine greatly 
decreases the flow of brie The compn of the bile is not 
affected L E. Gilson 

. Effect of cortln on adrenaline secretion Ldgnrd Zunz 
and Jean La Barre. Compt. rend. soc. btol 120, 21&-50 
(1013) — The hypcrgUiccmia produced by ext of adrenal 
i or i ex is partly, but not entirely, due to adrenaline dis- 
charge L. E. Gtlson 

Action of caffeine, papaverine and barium chloride on 
the cerebral blood vessels J. J Bouckaert nnd E. 
Jourdan Compt rend. soc. btol. 120, 257-9(1935).— 
In the perfused isolated dog head caffeine benzoate nnd 

6 papaverine salts caused dilation of the blood vessels of 
the brain and BaClj caused constriction. L. E Gilson 

Effect of cobra venrn on the pain threshold of man and 
guinea pig D I. Maclit. Compt. rend. soc. btol. 120, 
2sir-»>(HM5) — The sensitivity to pain produced by elec, 
stimulation of the skin is decreased. L. E Gilson 

Action of conessine on certain protozoa in vitro. R. K. 
Goyal Compt. rend. soc. btol. 120, 200-7(1915). — A 
0 01% soln of conessine quickly kills paramecin. A 

7 0 1% soln. kills Spirochaeta dullont. Trypanosoma evanst 
and 1 nl.imoeba histolytica in 2 hrs. or less. L. E, Gilson 

Influence of experimental hypertrophy of the adrenal 
cortex and of adrenal cortex extract on the resistance to 
certain intoxications. G. IJcnctato, I. Gama and C. 
Oprisiu. Compt rend. soc. btot. 120, 353-5(1035) — One 
lot of rats was given daily injections of a suspension of total 
hypophysis until the adrenals were about 50% above 

B normal wt. Another lot was given several injections of 
cortical ext No increase in resistance to morphine or 
anutyphoparatyphoid vaccine was found in either case. 

L. E. GiKon 

Absence of the "all or none" effect in the frog heart 
poisoned with potassium chloride A.Chaybany. Compt 
rend. soc. bid. 120, 407-9(1915) I.. E Gilson 

Treatment of acute mercunal poisoning with sodium 
formaldehydesulfoxylate Juan M. Mufioz. Rei soc. 

9 argentina btol. 11, 224-9, Compt. rend soc. btol. 120, 
300-1(1915) — Na formaldehydesulfoxylate (I) reduces Hg 
salts to Ilg metal i« t tiro Rats and guinea pigs given 
IfgCl, by mouth and then I, also by mouth, in less than 15 
min usually survived. Intravenous injections were of 
little or no value in rats but were effective in guinea pigs 
The lethal dose of I for rats and guinea pigs, when given 
alone by mouth, is between 6 and 10 g./kg. LEG 
Magnesium In experimental uremia. I austo Amantca. 
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Arch farmacol sper 60 , 353-64(1935) — MgCIj introduced 
into rabbits with exptl uremia produces an immediate 
azotemia which diminishes to Us original value after 
several hrs and a lowering of body temp The physiol, 
mechanism is discussed Helen Lee Gruehl 

Drugs which affect cellular oxidation Bruno De Biaso 
Arch farmacol sper 60, 389-94(1935) —In rabbit and 
guinea-pig eipts alkaloids (papaverine and perpanne) 
with peripheral depressive effect did not inhibit or 
attenuate the excito-metabohc action of dmitrophenol 
Helen Lee Gruehl 

Japanese camphor and its synergic association with 
bone acid in the treatment of skin diseases. Giuseppe 
Ganino Boll chtm farm 74, 671-4(1935) 

Helen Lee Gruehl 

Glycocoll treatment m myopathic progressive muscular 
atrophy and creatine exchange. Luigi Pema. Boll 
toe ilal hoi sper 10,751-2(1935).— In 6 persons glycocoll 
treatment produced no beneficial results and no c han ge of 
creatine bodies toward normal values H. L. G 

Glucemic, chloremic and protememie curves after 
insulin injection G Dell'Acqua Boll toe. ital. btol 
sper 10, 761-5(1935). — The subcutaneous injection of 20 
units of insulin into normal persons caused a lowering 
of the glucemic and chloremic curves in the first hr. fob 
lowed by a rise in the second hr. with subsequent inversion 
of the glucemic-chloremic ratio in the third hr. When 
similar injections of insulin were made into diabetics the 
inversion of the glucemic-chtorermc ratio occurred earlier 
and was more marked. Intravenous injections of 12 units 
caused still greater differences Insulin injections into 
normal persons usually produced an initial diminution in 
protememia followed by a rise and subsequent fall. The 
curve after insulin injection into diabetics was similar 
but much more irregular. Helen Lee Gruehl 

Action of compressed air on animals XVH Com- 
bustion of ethyl alcohol injected into rats Alberto Ag- 
gazzotti Boll toe tial btol sper. 10, 782-4(1935) — 
Combustion of EtOII in rats was slightly higher at atm 
pressure than at 0 atm XVIII Combustion of ethyl 
alcohol injected m increasing doses Ibid 784-6 — 
The amt of ale. consumed per 100 g. body wt increased 
progressively at normal and at 6 atm pressure XV. 
Oxygen and carbon dioxide in expired air of rabbits sub- 
jected to compressed air G Bucciardi, M. Leonardi and 
E Ferrari ni Ihd 787-8 — Increase of pressure in- 
creased the no of respirations but the R- Q remained 
practically unchanged Helen Lee Gruehl 

Action of thyroxine on the cathepsic and amylasic power 
of the liver in guinea pigs G Scoz and L De Caro Boll, 
toe. ilal hoi sper 10,820-8(1935) — Guinea pigs given 3 
injections of 0-3-0 4 mg thyroxine and killed 2-42 days 
alter the last injection showed an increase of catbepsin 
and amylase in the liver during the period of diminution 
in body wt (4-6 days after injection). Subsequently the 
enzyme titcT fell within normal limits II L G 

Effect of thyroxine on protein sulfur of the liver in gurnea 
pigs G Scoz, P L llieheti and T, Gualtierottt Boll, 
toe ilal btol sper. 10, 829-30(1935) — In general there was 
a decrease in protein S during the first 4-6 days after the 
last of 3 injections of 0-3-0 4 mg thyroxine. This was 
followed by a const increase Helen Lee Gruehl 

Effect of thyroxine on extractable sulfur sad vitamin C 
content of guinea pig liver. G. Scoz and T. Gualtierotti 
Boll toe tjil hoi Iper. 10, 810-2(1933). — The period 
of diminution in wt is accompanied by an increase of 
extractable S and a diminution in vitamin C During the 
second stage after thyroxine mj-cuon the vitamin C titer 
increases and the txtractable S tallies return to normal. 

Helen Lee Gruehl 

Effect of thyroxine on the phosphatasic power of the 
hver in guinea pigs G Scoz and G Cantom. Boll 
toe tial btol sper. 10, 833-4(1935) — The period of art 
diminution after thyroxine injection is accompanied by a 
10% reduction m hver phosphatase Subsequently this 
gives way to a marked increase in phosphatase 

Helen Lee Gruehl 


1 Hematologic-biochemical changes in the blood from 
neoarsphenamme. I. R. Bakhromeev and L. N. Pavlova. 
Arch. Dttmalol. Syphilis 170, 543-9(1934). — Changes 
in blood leucocyte count, Ca and K are given for 3 healthy 
cows injected with neoarsphenamme O. Hartley 
The influence of pharmaceuticals on experimental ursol 
sensitization in animals F. Marquardt. Arch Dermatol. 
Syphilis 171, 430-9(1935). — In guinea pigs, the develop- 
_ ment of hypersensitivity of the skin to ursol (I) can be 
‘ prevented only by large doses of adrenaline (II) injected 
simultaneously. Q has no effect when given prior to I, 
after reactions from I have set in, its use, or that of pilo- 
carpine, w small doses, causes exacerbation of symptoms 
Atropine, morphine -scopolamine, phenobarbital and tby- 
reoglandol were without effect. O. Hartley 

Experimental investigations of arsphenamine sensitiza- 
tion of the skin H Haxthatisen Arch. Dermatol 
3 Syphilis 171, 583-9(1935). — Diazotized arsphenatome 
alone or coupled with horse scrum produced hyper- 
sensitivity to As n all persons tested (4 in each instance). 
When human serum was substituted for horse serum, 
sensitization occurred in only 1 person out of 8 tested. 

O Hartley 

Psoriasis and the suprarenal cortex 17 The influence 
of cortical extracts and vitamin C on psoriatic conditions 
Theodor Griineberg Arch Dermatol Syphilis 173, 
* 1-26(1935), cf C. A 28, 1769' —Fifty-eight cases of 
psoriasis were injected with cortical ext. (Cortidyn, 
Promonta -Hamburg). Of these, the 12 severest cases 
showed striking improvement Two badly crippled 
arthritic psonatics left the clime on foot. No patients 
reacted unfavorably; the most highly pigmented skins 
healed fastest. The theory is advanced that there is 
hypofunctioning of the suprarenal cortex in psoriasis 
. Expts. with vitamin C failed to give conclusive results 
O Hartley 

Disturbances In hver metabolism in arsenobenzene 
poisoning Albert Wiedmann Arch Dermatol. Syphilis 
173, 173-89(1935) — Arsenobenzene causes disturbances 
in both carbohydrate and protein economy of the hver 
A glycogen impoverishment of the latter can be avoided 
by administration of sugar, according to animal investi- 
gations Seventeen references O Hartley _ 

6 Ora] administration of potassium bismuth tartrate in 

treatment of syphilis John A Kolmer. Arch. Dermatol 
Syphilol 31, 9-14(1935) — Adults tolerate doses of 0 19- 
0 4 g K Bi tartrate 3 times a day, orally, much better 
than IfgCli, Hgl, or Hgl, and it is distinctly curative 
Its toxicity for rats and rabbits is extremely low, and its 
curative value for syphilis in these animals much higher 
than that of Hg compds O Hartley 

Excretion of mercury after oral administration of 

7 mercury with chalk, yellow mercurous iodide and cor- 

rosive mercuric chloride Torald Sollmann, Nora E 
Schrtiber, Harold N Cote, Henry DeWolf and John V. 
Aral Jar. ,4vb Dr’malcJ SyJihtM JJ, — 

Urinary excretion of Hg when taken orally in doses of 
0.2 g Hg with chalk daily or of 0 016 g. Hgl 4 tunes daily 
was found to be essentially the same as that obtained 
with 4 g 50% Hg ointment daily by inunction 

g _ O Hartley 

Use of maize oil (unsatnrated acids) in the treatment of 
eczema Preliminary report Theodore Cornbleet and 
Earle R. Pace Arch Dermatol Syphilol 31, 224-6 
(1935). — Eighty-seven patients stub chronic eczema were 
cured or much improved by oral administration of maize 
oil in 4*/j yrs ’ experience The theory that eczema is 
related to the unsatd fat acid level of the blood is being 
investigated O Hartley 

9 Colloidal sulfur In dermatology Hiram E tidier 
Arch Dermatol Syphilol. 31, 516-25(1935) — A review 
with 24 references O Hartley 

Fatality from exacerbation of latent tuberculosis due to 
thiobumol in a ease of yaws C. if. Hasselmann. Arch. 
Dermatol Syphilol 31, 656-91(1935). O. Hartley 

Reactions due to phenolphthalem. A study of theur 
pathogenesis E Urn. Abraroowttz. Arch. Dermatol 
Syphilol. 31, 777-92(1935). — A renew covering 49 
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references. Eruptions are probably due to allergy rather 
than to cumulative tone effect or overdosage. O. H. 

Acne and furunculosis. Preliminary report of treat- 
ment with physiologic solution of sodium chloride locally 
or by intravenous injection. Herman Goodman. Arch. 
Dermatol. Syphtlol. 31, 823-30(1935).— Several hundred 
patients have been treated successfully. Dosage vanes 
from 100 to 300 cc. per injection. Therapeutic action may 
he due to lowering of the blood sugar Growth of strep- 
tococci and staphylococci is inhibited in 2-3% NaCl soln 
O Hartley 

Treatment of vitiligo with gold sodium thiosulfate given 
intravenously and subcutaneously Jacob L Grand 
Arch Dermatol Syphtlol 31, 867-9(1935) — A case of 
patch depigmentation ui a negro was repigmented by 
Au Na thiosulfate The normal tissues remained un- 
changed. O Hartley 

Excretion of mercury after cLnical intramuscular and 
intravenous injections Torald SoJ’mana, Nora E 
Schreibcr and II N Cole Arch Dermatol Syphtlol 32, 
1-18(1935) — Detailed exptl data are given on Hg ex- 
cretion after injection of 12 different mercurials Urinary 
excretion is an index of diffusible Hg, fecal excretion is 
neg’igible except with flumerm Antisyphihtic efficiency 
is conditioned on concn of ionized Hg, that fixed in the 
tissues plays no therapeutic role In all effective treat- 
ment excretion is progressively cumulative From 31 
to 77% of the Hg of diffusible nrg mercurials is fixed 
indefinitely ra the tissues, from 05 to 99% of the Hg of 
colloidal sofas The retamed Hg has no therapeutic 
value and may be harmful O Hartley 

Mercury inunctions Torald Sollmann, II N Cole 
and N. E. Schreiber Arch Dermatol Syphtlol. 32. 212-57 
(1935). — Metallic Hg in £0% ointments was found the 
most effective Hg oleate was absorbed as well, but col- 
loidal Hg was not Absorption was measured by detn. 
of urinary excretion It was found to be distinctly greater 
ra whites than ra negroes. O Hartley 

Modified composition of radobismitol. Results on local 
irritation. P. J Hanzlik, C. W. Barnett and A P 
Richardson Arch. Dermatol. Syphtlol. 32,284-7(1935). — 
Observations on 1174 patients indicate a better tolerance 
for lodobismitol injections when saligenm is added as a 
local anesthetic. Propylene glycol is substituted for ethyl- 
ene glycol as solvent to avoid the cumulative toxicity at- 
tributed to the latter O Hartley 

Role of iodine in the therapy of syphilis. A discussion 
of its relationship to lipoids E. T. Burke. Arch. Der- 
matol. Syphtlol 32, 404-12(1935) —Although I has no 
spirocbeticidal value, it should always accompany As or 
Bi therapy in order to lodinate the unsatd lipoids which 
prevent lymphocytic enzymes from having spirocheticidal 
effect. O Hartley 

Treatment of arsenical hepatitis with sodium dehydro- 
eholate. Experimental and clinical studies in cases of 
arsphenamme poisoning. Bernard Appel and I R 
Jankelson. Arch Dermatol. Syphtlol. 32,422-45(1935) — 
Toxic hepatitis during syphilis treatment is largely due to 
liver damage by As. The latter appears in the feces after 
intravenous injection of arsphenamme (I) as a result of 
excretion from the liver via the gall bladder Addn of 
rla thiosulfate (u) increases the proportion of A3 excreted 
by the liver, Na dehydrocholate (IH) is still more ef- 
fective. rn expts. on rabbits HI increased the ratio of 
the wt. of the liver to the percentage of I retained more than 
u Clinically IH promoted recovery from hepatitis and 
gave increased tolerance for I O Hartley 

Dmitrophenol in treatment of ichthyosis. Matthew 
and F- Cousins. Arch. Dermatol. 

Syphtlol 32, 466-, (1935) — Oral administration for 4 
weeks of doses increased progressively to the max. recom- 
mended for obese adults failed to produce sweating or loss 
of wt. in a 108-lb. lb-yr. old boy with ichthyosis. Basal 
metabolism increased 16% but no effects were produced 
• b!ood count, blood sugar, blood urea or urine 

* cd post -iodine days. A review of ' 37,228 
cases of goiter at the Mayo Chmc. Charles H. Mayo and 


1 Charles W. Mayo. West. J. Surgery Obstet. Gynecol. 43, 

477-82(1935).— In the 15,973 cases of exophthalmic goiter 
treated since 1892 the mortality in pre-iodine days was 
nearly 4 times the rate averaged since I therapy was begun. 
Much of thus improvement is due to increased operability 
induced by preoperative I therapy. O. Hartley 

Chemotherapy of bacterial infections. Gerhard Do- 
magk. Angela Chem. 48, 657-67(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 
4831* — A very comprehensive treatise including the 

2 following subjects- streptococci, staphylococci, pneu- 

mococci, tuberculosis bacilli, leprosy, coll, typhus, para- 
typhus, anthrax, erysipelas, mafta fever. Bang's disease, 
gas gangrene and tropical bacterial infections. Fifty-two 
references Karl Kammermeyer 

The therapeutic value of inhalation for patients suffering 
from inflammation cf the upper air passages due to inhala- 
tion of vapors of dichlorodiethyl sulfide (mustard gas). 

3 H Osswald Gauchutz u Lujtschulz 5, p) 5-7(1935). — 
Expts were made with rabbits. The treatment consisted 
ra exposing the poisoned animals to smokes composed of 
salts of Ce, Ca and Na Although the treatment did not 
affect the percentage of recoveries it is claimed that the 


Experimental investigation of indelible-pencil poisoning. 
J Giertich Deut Z get gencht Med 25, 156-6.3 
* (1935). — Methyl violet, the poison of the indelible penal, 
created a local necrotic center from which it passed into 
the circulation It is a strong protoplasmic poison, de- 
stroys erythrocytes, causes methemoglobin formation and 
results ra anemia The growing organism appeared able 
to decolorize and detoxify comparatively large amounts 
without fatal poisoning Histological examn. presented 
great similarity to aniline or nitrobenzene poisoning 

5 Frances Krasnow 
Atebnn and plasmochin in the treatment and control 

of malana D L. Scckinger Am J Trop. Med 15, 
631—19(1935) — A review G. II. W Lucas 

Allergic shock from local and general anesthetics. G. 
L Waldbott. Anesthesia and Analgesta 14, 199-204 
(1935) — Sensitization to local and general anesthetics 
may produce allergic shock and death when given as an 
overdose to an extremely sensitive patient. Autopsy 

6 findings in sudden death from anesthesia are identical 

with those of allergic shock from pollen and serum in- 
jections. G. H. W. Lucas 

Cyclopropane anesthesia. Harold R. Griffith. An- 
esthesia and Analgesia 14,253-6(1935). — A review of 1108 
cases in which cyclopropane has been used successfully. 

G. H. W. Lucas 

Clinical use of vinethene. Frank W. Marvin. An- 
esthesia and Analgesia 14, 257-62(1935) — A review. 

G. H. W. Lucas 

Cyclopropane anesthesia in thoracic surgery. E. A. 
Rovenstine. Anesthesia and Analgesia 14, 270-5(1935). — 
Statistical data recorded m ICO thoraac operations show 
that certain characteristics of cyclopropane endow it with 
many advantages in thoracic surgery Its main dis- 
advantages are its expansibility, which necessitates a 
special closed technic for its administration, and its high 
a cost G. H. W. Lucas 

Leucoeytosis following inhalation anesthesia. Ivan B. 
Taylor and Ralph M. Waters Anesthesia and Analgesia 
14, 276-81(1935) — A leucoeytosis, reaching a max. m 4 
to 8 hrs. after operations and continuing for 2 to 3 days, 
occurs after the use of such inhalation anesthesia as ether, 
NjO, ethylene and cyclopropane The return to normal 
requires from 3 to 5 days G. H. W. Lucas 

Experimental convulsions induced by administration 
9 of thujone A pharmacologic study of the influence of 
the autonomic nervous system on these convulsions 
H. M. Keith and G. W. Stavraky. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiatry 34. 1022-40(1935).— A study of the effects of 
other drugs on the convulsions produced by thujone 
showed that sympathetic stimulants such as adrenaline 
pitressin and nicotine, as well as histamine, when added to 
the thujone markedly increased the seventy of the con- 
vulsionsand lowered the min. eonvulsant dose of the drug 
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tolerance to As is increased, permitting the use of larger 
doses A. E Meyer 

The therapeutic action of arsenobenzene associated 
with sodium dehydro cholate L. Jacchia and G Truffi 
Arch. Dermatol. Syphihs 170, 550-71(1934) — AddI 
clinical evidence is presented to show the fa\orabte in- 
fluence of Na dehydrocholatc in As therapy O H 
The enterochrcmaffin cells of the guinea pig and the 
rabbit after treatment with histamine, pilocarpine and 
acetylcholine Vittorio Erspamer Btoekim Urap sper 
22, 390-4(1935) —The enteroehromaffin cells are not 
stimulated by either of the drugs tested Conclusion 
The chromaffin tissue examd does not secrete a substance 
taking active part in the digestion, since the drugs used 
stimulate the secretion of digestive juices A F M 
Criminal poisoning with seeds of Datura and Mandra- 
gora J Bouquet Bull set pharmacol 42, 450 9(1915) — 
Description of two cases A T Mivir 

Physiological investigation of the optical iscmers of 
diethylamincmethylbeczodioxan D Bos et and A Simon 
Bull set pharmacol 42, 466-73(1935) — The /-eonipd 
is twice as lone to fishes as the d -eompd The hyperten- 
sive action of adrenaline m cats is inverted by the / -eompd 
at Vi to Vi of the quantity necessary for the d -eompd 
The myotic action on the mouse ins is 4 to 8 times stronger 
in the former eompd than in the latter A E M 
Intravenous use of mercury oxycyamde against temas 
F Prado Moreira Publicaqcoes med (Brazil) 6, No 9 
(1935), Rev sud-atrencana endocrtnol tnmunol. quimio- 
terap 18, 654 — Two cc of a \% sotn was given with good 
result A E Meyer 

The action of indole and skatole on the isolated intestine 
A. M. Michclazzi and G Bcllucci Rass terap patol 
chn No 9(1934), Rev sud-amertcana endocrtnol tnrrunol 
qutmtoterap. 18, 037 — Both substances applied on the 
smooth muscle of the intestine cause an inhibition of the 
tonus and the contractions A E Meyer 

Treatment of psonasis with organ extracts Th 
Grunebcrg. Rev mid Germano-Ibero-Arrencana 7, 
Nos 5 and 6(1934), Rc. sud-amencana endocrtnol tn- 
munol qutmtoterap 18, G50-1 — Adrenal cortex and liver 
eats, give favorable results A E Meyer 

Ephednne in treatment of shock affecting the hepato- 
biliary system. J Lauer Rev med chtr des mat du 
fote (July, 1934); ffrr sud-amertcana endocrtnol tnmunol 
qutmtoterap. 18, 053-4 — Ephednne combines the action 
of adrenaline and caffeine It is recommended as a cardio- 
tonic and for treatment of symptoms caused by liver dys- 
function as asthma, urticana, etc A E Meyer 

Treatment of diabetes with testicle extract G Odio 
de Granada Rev med ctr Habana 40, No 3(1935), 
Rev. sud-amencana endocrtnol tnmunol qutmtoterap J8, 
655 — The ext was prepd from testes taken from animals 
after previous ligation of thi vas deferens Treatment by 
injections caused cure in cases of mild diabetes 

A T Meyer 

Alkali therapy in leprosy and other diseases Nicolas 
V. Greco Semana tned. (Buenos Aires) 1935, II, 597-604 
Rev asoc med Argentina 49, 13SI-94 A T Meyer 
Treatment of arterial hypertension with octyl alcohol 
Carlos Rossi Belgrano Semana mid (Buenos Aires) 
1935, II, 1073-80 — Intravenous injections of 10-20 cc 
of a soln. 1:10,000 of octyl ale were given The effect is 
aslight hydremia with decrease of urea and Cl in the blood 
The influence on the blood pressure was not very signifi- 
cant; subjective symptoms were relieved, but occasionally 
ftva was observed A. E Meyer 

Hematological changes caused by Intoxication with 
barbiturates R. Canatali. -See. mid. legal toxtcol 
jujy 11(1034); Kev. sud-amencana endocrtnol tnmunol. 
qutmtoterap. 18, 675-6— The red cell count is reduced 
An increased white count with relative mononucleosis 
gives unfavorable prognosis. Leucocytosis with accen- 
tuated polynucleosis is a favorable sign Eosmophilta 
appears a lew day s after the onset of symptom-.. A.E M 
Absorption and oxidation of alcohol in alcoholics. Carl 
Leonard Goldberg Acta Med. Stand . 
8o, 15- -1 5( 19.35) -—The blood ale. curve has been studied 


1 in several chronic alcoholics and in nondrinking persons. 
The ale. was administered by mouth in doses of 0 44- 
0 79 g per kg. Tlie detns were made by Widmark's 
micromethod In the post -absorptive phase the blood 
ale curve in both alcoholics and in temperate subjects 
follow a straight line The av velocity of oxidation of 
the ale in the male alcoholics was 0 0028 ■*= 0 0001% o 
per min and in the female 0 0028 =*= 0 0001. In the ab- 

. stcmious male and female subjects this value was 0 0024 

2 * 0 0001 and 0 0026 * 0 0001 , resp The distribution 
coeff r was 0 72 * 0 02, 0 64 * 0 10, and 0 70 * 0 01, 
0 59 ± 0 01, resp The ale oxidatton per kg and hr. 
was 115 * 4 4 mg , 108 * 13 mg , and 98 =*= 3 1 mg , 
80 =*= 4 1 mg , resp The max absorption occurs in 32 
*45 mm , 30 mm , and 40 * 2 3 mm , 44 * 6.8 min , 
resp There is, therefore, no difference from these stand- 
points between the chrome alcoholic and the abstemious 

3 persons The max absorption, however, seems to come 

somewhat earlier in the former group. It is pointed out 
that single blood ale curves give no basis for diagnosing 
chronic alcoholism S Morgulis 

Results from sanocrysm therapy in nonsurgical joint 
diseases. Knud Sccher and E Gudikscn. Acta Med. 
Stand 86, 370-95(1935) —Sanocrysm is regarded as an 
efficient remedy against a senes of joint diseases 

S Morgulis 

4 Amidopyrine and agranulocytosis Knud Broehner- 

Mortcnxen Acta Med Sea nd 86, 396-406(1935) — 
Leucocytosis followed by pronounced leucopema w-as 
observed in a pol> arthritis patient treated with amido- 
pynne S Morgulis 

Effect of adrenaline on liver cell suspensions. E Geiger. 
Btochem Z 281, 86-92(1935) — Sedimentation of the 
proteins pptd by CCLCOjII m liver cell suspensions is 

5 increased through the addn of adrenaline, which ap- 

parently so alters its phys state as to dimmish the colloid 
protective action. S. Morgulis 

The effect on gaseous metabolism of poisons paralyzing 
the vegetabve nervous system F Peter Btochem Z, 
281, 111-20(1935) — Ergotamine causes a rise, up to 42%, 
of the metabolism of the adult rat at the cnt. temp. 28®. 
This effect may last 5-6 hrs Atropine causes a lowering 
of the metabolism and Na pbcnylethylbarbiturate has no 

6 effect The effect of vartous combinations was also 

studied S Morgulis 

Composition of the residual nitrogen in experimental 
uranium poisoning Martin Jacoby Btochem. Z. 281, 
198-0(1935) — In normal rabbits the urea N constitutes 
35 7 to 51 9% of the total residual N of the blood In ani- 
mals poisoned with UOi(NOj)i this fraction is always and 
very markedly increased (69 to 9G%). S. Morgulis 

Effect of salyrgan, theophylline and caffeine on diuresis, 

7 glomerular filtration and proteinuria Hilding Berg hind 
and Bjorn Sundh Ada Med Scand. 86, 216-32(1935).— 
Salyrgan may be used in primary renal disease, and no 
harmful results were noted even in extremely contracted 
kidneys Its diuretic action is due to diminished tubular 
rcabsorption Administration of NaCl accelerates the 
action of salyrgan, and this may account for the poor 
results obtained m patients who have been on a salt-free 

8 diet a long time V. ith a given damage to the glomerular 

structure, the glomerular blood flow is the chief factor detg. 
the protein loss Theophylline causes a cert am degree of 
kidney imtation, but there is no evidence that salyrgan 
has a deleterious effect S Morgulis 

Behavior of ethynal in the animal and human organism. 
Shigeru Tsunoo J Btochem (Japan) 21, 409-16 
(1935) —Ethynal (furylacryly 1 p-hydroxyphenylurea) ad- 
ministered to dogs undergoes hydrolysis to furanacrjhc 

9 acid and p - by droxyplienylurea The former is conjugated 

with glycine, the latter with glucuronic acid, and both are 
excreted as these conjugated products In the rabbit the 
glucuronic eompd was found but neither the furanacryhc 
acid nor anj of Us denvs was found in the unne. In the 
human organism ethynal is likewise hydrolyzed but no 
conjugation with glucuronic acid occurs while the furan- 
acrylic acid is changed to pyromucic and winch is elimi- 
tilled conjugated with glycine S Morgulis 
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Vinyl ether (cinesthenes) anesthesia in dogs Wesley 
Bourne and Bernard B. Ragmsky. Brit. J. Anesthesia 
12, No 2, 62-9(1035), cl foil owing abstr — Liver 
function was not altered in normal or partially starved 
dogs Death in dogs following exposure to vinyl ether 
resulted from respiratory failure In general, vinyl ether 
is a poor anesthetic for dogs James C. Munch 

Vinyl ether obstetrical anesthesia for general practice. 
Lesley Bourne Can Med Assoc J 33, 029-32(1935), 
cf C A 29, 3101* and preceding abstr —Vinyl ether in 
concn suitable to maintain anesthesia for obstetrical 
procedures does not cause liver damage Pharmacol 
studies show that the musculature of uterus and intestines 
remains unaffected It appears safe for both mother and 
child As it is extremely volatile it should be given m a 
closed system with Oj Also in / Am Med Assoc 105, 
2047-51(1935) C II TV. Lucas 

Poisoning from phenobarbital (luminal) E P 
Scarlett and D S Macnab Can Med. Assoc J . 33, 
635-41(1935) — Rcpt. of a case of phenobarbital poison- 
ing when the drug was administered under hospital control, 
together with a review of phenobarbital poisoning 

O U. W. Lucas 

Biological testing of tryparsamide L. Launoy and 
M Pneur Bull. hoc. Path Lxpt (51,28, 3S9-08(1935>; 
Trap Diseases Bull 32, 696-7(1935) — Intravenously 
injected into 5 male rabbits, 3 survived 750 mg /kg 
in 10% soln for 10 days Many brands were tolerated in 
doses of 1250 mg /Ug , the LD,» being 2500 mg /kg 
More regular results were obtained by using a 20-day 
limit instead of a 10-da> limit In tests upon 20 g 
mice, 80% survued CO nig /mouse for 10 days, 50% 
survived 00 mg , and 3S% survived 100 mg Somewhat 
smaller percentages sunned a period of 30 days 

James C Munch 

Further observations on the vessels and nerves of 
the rabbit ear, with special reference to the effects of 
denervation R. T Grant, P D. Camp, Ashton Graybiel 
and Paul Rothschild CJm Set 2. No 1, 1-33(1935).— 
The recovery of vascular tone was due to an increased 
responsiveness of the denenated vessels to stimuli, in- 
cluding on adrenaline like substance circulating in the 
blood stream The source of this stimulus is unknown, 
but is not the adrenal gland nor the pituitary gland 
The concn of this adrcnalinc-Iikc substance is increased 
by nervous or muscular activity, and is reduced by rest. 
It may play a part in the maintenance of normal tonus and 
temp increase may produce pallor and hyperthermia 
James C Munch 

The manner in which necrosis arises In the fowt’g 
comb under ergot poisoning Sir Thomas Lewis Clin 
5ci 2, No 1, 43-$j(1935) — Intramuscular injections of 
10 mg of ergotoxine as ethane sulfonate were made daily 
to white leghorn hens After a single dose recovery -was 
complete in 2 to 3 days. After daily injections the effects 
range from cyanosis to stasis to necrosis Ergot vaso- 
constriction docs not lead directly to tissue necrosis but 
to damage of the vessel walls, which is followed hy dilata- 
tion, stasis or thrombosis, thus producing dry necrosis 
Maintained arterial constriction produces serious nutri- 
tional changes in the endothelium, loss of plasma, capil- 
lary stasis, vascular clotting and necrosis Mech. oc- 
clusion or clamping produces all of these changes 

James C Munch 

Dinitrophenol poisoning N L. Beebe. Colorado 
Med. 32, No 1, 39-31(1935) — A woman, aged 32, 
showed high lever and rash alier taking one 1 16 gram 
capsule daily for 3 days, then 2 capsules daily for 3 days 
more James C. Munch 

A case of quinine hemoglobinuria R N Chopra, 
B Sen and S N RhaUatharya Indian Mtd Goz 70, 
453-4(1930) —A Hindu girl, aged 11, excreted black urine 
within 4 hts after the administration of quinine for the 
treatment of malaria The administration of 6 grains 
of quinine orally produced black urine for 3 days The 
administration of 01 g of atebrin 3 tunes and also of 
0 0099 g of plasmochm did not produce black urme, but 
3 daily administrations of 3 g. of quinine ' 


in 

1 produced black urme once more. Blood exaran showed 
increased fragility of corpuscles, decrease of scrum albumin, 
with increase id Ca, cholesterol, euglobului and pseudo- 
globulin Hemoglobinuria depends upon factors other 
than quinine. J. C. Munch 

Sodium thiocyanate as a prophylaxis and in the treat- 
ment of bacillary dysentery with special emphasis upon 
the shlga type L D. Massey. J. Art Med. Soc. 31, 
- No. 12, 21b (1935).- — In the treatment of 73 cases, 1 to 

* 3 intravenous injections of 20 mg of NaSCN per kg were 
given, with a mortality of 13 7% Oral administration 
of 20 mg /kg daily for 3 days was effective id prophylaxis 

James C Munch 

Recent cardiovascular therapy. J Curtis Lyter J 
Missouri Stale Med Assoe. 32, No 4, 138-41(1935) — 
Lacamol or padutm, combined with supervised exercise, 
was useful in the treatment ol 21 cases of angina pectoris 
3 James C. Munch 

What may we expect of dinitrophenol? O S Jones. 
J Missouri Stale Med Assoc 32, No 5, 100-7(1935) — 
Clinical studies have shown that 10% ot patients receiv- 
ing dinitrophenol show urticaria or some untoward effect 
A period ol 4 weeks is necessary to establish a lack of 
sensitivity. Ice packs and inhalation of O decreased 
toxicity of dinitrophenol for animals. James C. Munch 
The use of dilaudid In general practice Clifford M. 

* Bassett. J. Oklahoma Slate Mia. Assoc. 28, No. 5, 

178-81(1935) — Dilaudid was 5 tunes as potent as mor- 
phine in relieving coughs, but did not produce nausea, 
constipation, vertigo or anuna James C. Munch 

Agranulocytosis with report of a case B. H. Teiada 
Tri-State Med J. 7, No J2, 1514-10(1935).— Agranulo- 
cytosis has been observed after treatment with atebrra 
and plasmochm for Vincent’s angina. For antidotes, 

5 liver ext. and thiobismol were employed J. C M 

Chemical injury of cornea in the newborn with report 
of experiments Sidney Trattncr. I irginia Med 
Monthly 62, No 3, 163-5(1935) — Topical application of 
10% AgNOa produced negligible corneal irritation, but 
phenol produced definite injury. Recovery was complete 
after 2 months James C. Munch 

Chronic lead poisoning in early childhood H H 
Donnally, C A. Schut* and A Nimeti Virginia Med 

6 Monthly 62, No 2, 83-9(1035) — Chronic lead poisoning 
increases the density of the ends of rapidly growing bones 
Three cases of chronic lead poison mg in children tinder 5 
yrs of age were diagnosed by x-ray studies of this factor 

James C. Munch 

The acute narcotic action of aliphatic and aromatic 
hydrocarbons I. The action of a Single inspiration of 
different concentrations of benzine, benzene, toluene ana 
_ xylene on rabbits and cats Wilhelm L. Englchardt and 
1 Wilhelm Estler Arch Ilyg Bail. 114, 240-60(1935) — 
Cats we more sensitive to hydrocarbons than rabbits 
except that the rabbits are almost as sensitive toward 
xylene. In tow concn. the homologs of C,!f, bring about 
light narcosis earlier than C*H, and are also more toxic 
In higher concns. (100 mg /I j C«H, seems to be more 
toxic than PhMe. For both rabbits and cats I’hMe is 
more toxic than xylene Benzine in concn of 200 mg /I 
B is only slightly active II. The action of repeated in- 
spiration of different concentrations of benzine, benzene, 
toluene and xylene on the white mouse \V. Estler. 
Ibid. 261-71 — No characteristic action of benzine could 
be shown within the limits d the concns used . In general 
the homologs of C»Hi were more toxic than the C>H« 
Results are summarized in tables 1 elix Saunders 
Strychnine poisoning or tetanus7 Hans Btudau Arch 
Ilyg Baht m, 287-303(1935). — A report of an unusual 
' case of tetanus which simulated strychnine poisoning 
Felix Saunders 

Goiter prophylaxis with Iodized salt Roy D McClure 
Science B2, 370-1(1935) — The general use ot iodized salt 
in Michigan began in 1024. The first effect was an in- 
crease In the no of thyroid operations and the death rate 
from goiter which reached its peak la the 2nd year. The 
increase was in the nodular goiter or adenoma group and 
except lor this group there was no increase in byperthyroid- 
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nodular goiter rapidly and steadily decreased alter the 
apex of the 2nd jear increase had been reached. The 
incidence of endemic goiter or enlarged thyroid has been 
reduced to almost nil since lodned salt has been widely 
used and cases showing ill effects from the use of iodized 
salt are no longer seen. Felix Saunders 

The nature of the barbiturate -picrotoxm antagonism 
Charles R. Lmegar, James M DiUc and Theodore Kop- 


doses cause at first a momentary weakening of respiration, 
then a deepening, and finally cessation of respiration. 
Small doses have little effect on the heart, but large doses 
are decidedly harmful Tcver caused by typhoid germs 
can be relics ed by fangchmtn-HCl C. L. Tseng 

Cosmetics and skin irritation. I. Effect of synthetics 
on the skm I rank Atkins Pharm J 134,609(1933). — 
Aside from the factor of ldios} nerasies, Alhek's irritation 




and Tatum (C A 26, 3301) have been confirmed The 
antidotal effect of different doses of picrotoxm was mani- 
fested in 4 different ways (a) Occasional nse m blood 
pressure, (6) prev ention of the steep fall in blood pressure 
and hastening the recovery from the fall produced by 
intravenous barbiturate injection, (c) stimulation of 
respiration when stoppage was produced by barbiturates, 

(d) maintenance of respiration after barbiturate injection 3 sweet-pea type it 
even after cardiac stoppage. The action of small doses mellowness of the 
of adrenaline and ephednne was especially marked after 
picrotoxm in the barbitalized animals Telix Saunders 
The toxicity of local anesthetics Cjorgy G6m5ry 
Magyar Onost Arck 36, 223-36(1935) —Procaine, 
tutocainc and nupercame in small doses do not produce 
fatal collapse in guinea pigs, excessive doses do 

Henry Tauber 

The sensitivity of animals to histamine Istv5n 
Kar&d) Magyar Onost Arch 36, 244-50(1935) — 

Three X 1 mg of histamine, injected subcutaneously 
dail} for 1 or 2 weeks, caused the animals to become more 
resistant to histamine This may be due to an increased 
histarmna-se production Henry Tauber 

The action of narcotics on the brain of white rats 
GyfirgyMajer Magyar Onost Arch 36,251-6(1935).- 


This index (the degree of diln producing an effect of defi- 
nite, tolerable intensity) varies from 4 for esters to 24 
for aliphatic and 37 for aromatic aldehjdes. The index 
should not be above 6 (ales = 5) and should never exceed 
10 (terpenes) With bensyltdrne acetone (not examd by 
Albck) an index of about 12 (ketones) is expected; but 
of the strongest imtants, as a perfume of the 
1 be used only on fabrics The 
and similar perfumes is connected 
with a low index on the basis of their chem. compn. 
Possibly the aldch}dc problem for creams can be solved 
by conversion into acetals II Influence of the medium 
and other factors Ibid 135, 346 — Alky, and rancidity 
in creams may cause irritation of the skin To av old alky, 
it is recommended to det pH after manuf. and a gam 
after storage To avoid rancidit} , h} drocarbons, hydro- 
genated oils and nonoxidizablc waxes should form the 
basic materials Colors are also factors in skin irritation. 

S Waldbott 

Survival and mcrease of adrenaline in tissue cultures 
of adrenal glands from chick embryos Margaret R. 
Lewis and t M K Ceiling Am J Physiol. 113, 
529-33(1935). cf C A. 2 3, S69 — The presence of 
adrenaline was demonstrated by blood-pressure changes 


Ether, chloroform and EtCI diminished the respiration 5 following injection of exts into cats under pbenobarbital 


of the cortex cells (Warburg method). Evipan (bar- 
biturate), however, had no effect on these cells but it 
affected the white substance, especially the thalamus 
When fatal narcosis was produced the respiration of cells 
of the medulla oblongata was diminished by ether and 
chloroform more than by evipan Henry Tauber 

The chemistry of the blood in ammonia poisoning 
Gyula I. Fazckas Magyar Onost Arch 36, 2S5-95 


(1935) —In rabbit blood in cxptl. NHi poisoning Ca, 6 blooded hearts treated with excess potassium. Geo. H. 


anesthesia, by dilatation of the pupil in frogs, and by the 
FeCl» reaction Exts of adrenals of chick embryos under 
7 days old had little effect on blood pressure. Exts. of 
adrenals of chick cmbr> os giown 3 da> s in tissue cultures 
showed a definite increase in the amt. of adrenahne. In 
embryos at different stages (5-14 da} s) progressive in- 
creases of adrenaline occurred. E. D. Walter 

Reversible loss of the all or none response m cold- 

ra-ltl, I". IT 


alkali reserve and fn are decreased; tnorg P and glucose 
are increased Henry Tauber 

The effect of small doses of copper upon erythropoiesis 
J5nos Somogyi Magyar Onost Arch. 36, 317-26(1935) . — 
A single intravenous injection of CuSO, (0 3-0 6 mg of 
Cu per kg ) mto rabbits increases er> thropoiesis The 
number of red cells rises 16-39.2% and the hemoglobin 
6-3-24 4% above the normal. The increase is maintained 


Zwikster and T E. Boyd. Am. J. Physiol. 113, 560-7 
(1935) — The ventricle of the turtle or bullfrog heart, 
soaked iq modified Ringer sola contg, 0.2-0 4% KC1, 
shows perfectly gTaded mech. responses to graded stimuli. 
The ventricles take up K from the so In Normal response 
to stimulation is restored when the prepns. are soaked for 
a time in normal Ringer soln. E. D. Walter 

The influence of peptones and certain extracts of the 


for IS dajs. In hemorrhagic anemia copper hastens 7 small intestine upon the secretion of succus entericus. 


regeneration of blood Numerous references are given 
. Henry Tauber 

Pharmacological study of an alkaloid isolated from 
Chinese fengfangchi. Li-Pra King and Yuan-Kao Shih. 
Bull. Natl. Acad. Peiping 6, No. 3, 13-50(1935); ef. 
C. A. 30, 726*-*, 727*. — From Chinese fengfangchi, of the 
family Memspenraceae, bought from the Shanghai market. 


E.S NassetandH.B. Pierce. Am. J. Physiol. 113, 568-77 
(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 6297*. — A patent secretagog was 
extd., free of vasodepressor substances, from Witte’s 
peptone with 70% EtOH. It is digested by erepsin or 
trypsin, and is thermostable When given intravenously 
to dogs with denervated jejunal transplants, it may cause 
“ 3-5 fold increase in the v ol of juice secreted and a 2-S 


i “ isolated by leaching with e fold increase in enzyme production. Five other peptones 
slightly acidified ,0% ale., then concg. under vacuum, 8 showed little ' • " -• 

treating with strong alkali and extg. with ether. The 
} leld of this alkaloid, after several purifications through 
the hjdroc blonde, is 6 g. from 1 Lg. of raw material 
Pure fangchiwn forms colorless radiating crystals, is 
bitter and turns jellowish m contact with air. It Is 
lnsol. m water, but sol. m abs. ale. and easily sol. in ether 
and acetone; it m. 218-218 5° and has My +268 7*. 
tangchimn-HCl is_ similar to other alkaloids of Mems- 9 


I J rmact 25 ® Physiol, action, and the strongest of all of 

them. The minimum lethal dose of this coropd. for rats is 

t I * * * * & *■ hod}’ wt. when injected under the skm; that 

per wt. when injected intrave- 

V ... , ge intravenous dose causes an immediate low- 

enng ot blood pressure. Small doses excite respiration een- 

^J„. lncTcase me “d depth of respiration. Medium 

oses cause excitation and deepening of respiration at first. 


showed little or no secretagog activity. Small intestines 
from dogs and swine, extd with 70% EtOH acidulated 
with IIC1, yield an ext which stimulates intestinal secre- 
tion when given by vein. It is thermostable and resists 
ereptic and tryptic digestion. The vasodepressor and 
the secretion -promo ting substances of these exts. ar^ not 
identical because the latter is destroyed by boiling in 
alkali, while the former are scarcely affected. E. D. W. 

The effect of ergotamine upon glucosuria and hyper- 
glucemia produced by stimulation of the superior cervical 
sympathetic ganglion David A. Cleveland Am J 
Physiol. 113, 592—1(1935). — Ergotamine inhibits the 
action of the sympathetic nervous system. Smaller doses 
usually prevent and larger doses are more certain to prevent 
glucosuria and hyperglueemia following stimulation of 
the superior cervical ganglion in cats which have a suf- 
ficiently high glycogen reserve. E. D. Walter 
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The clearance, extraction percentage and estimated 
filtration of sodium ferTocyamde in the mammalian kidney 
Comparison with inulin, creatinine and urea Donald D. 
Van Slyke, Alma Hiller and B r. Miller Am.J l’hystol 
113, Cl 1-28(1935) , cl C A 29, 4810' —In the dog 
Na,Fe(CN),, inulin and creatinine show the same ex- 
cretory behavior in the following respects Their plasma 
clearances arc approx equal Their percentage cxtns 
from the plasma arc approx equal, averaging approx 20 
Their clearances and extn percentages arc independent 
of plasma concn The av urea clearance is 0 57 of the 
clearances of the above 3 substances, and is independent 
of plasma concn These observations appear to support 
the filtration reahsorption theory of renal excretion 
The distribution of ferrocyamde, inulin, creatinine and 
urea m the blood and its effect on the significance of their 
extraction percentages Ibid €29-41 — Na«Fe(CN)« and 
inulin injected intravenously into a dog circulate in the 
plasma without entering the erythrocytes in measurable 
amts Creatinine absorbed or injected into the circulation 
gradually enters the blood cells Urea diffuses so quickly 
that when added to blood it reaches equil between cells 
and plasma before they can be sepd for analysis The 
effects of these djffusjblhty differences on the relative 
concn decreases of these substances in plasma and whole 
blood during perfusion of the kidneys have been ealed 
E. D Walter 

I -ZOOLOGY 

R A OORTNER 

Adrenaline in the venom of Bufo arenarum Vena new 
Deulofcu Z. physiol Chem 237, 171-2(1935) — /- 
Adrenatine was isolated tn cryst. form from the venom of 
the Argentine toad, Bufo arenarum, and identified hy 
m p , optical rotation and the usual color reactions. 

A.W Dox 

Chloride and total osmotic pressure in the blood of 
marine teleosts Allan L Graftlin Biol Bull 69, 
245-58(1935) — Plasma chloride in pollack, cod, sculpm, 
flounder, mackerel and conger ranges from 150 6 to 172 6 
nullimots. per 1 There is no correlation between chloride 


t concn. and f -p. depression for the whole blood (A). 
Both chloride and A arc higher in fish bled after delay in 
landing or rough handling L. W. Elder 

Osmotic pressure and molecular weight of hemerythrin 
of Sipuneulus nudus Andrfe Roche and Jean Roche. 
Bull roc chim biol 17, 149 1-1508(1015) —See C. A. 
29, 2C0€» L E Gilson 

Acetylcholine in invertebrate tissues Z M Bacq, 

2 Compt. rend roc btol 120, 213-5(1935) —No acetyl- 
choline was found in ascidians, coelcntcratcs or ponfera 
(entire animals) or in the blood of any other marine In- 
vertebrate Certain crustacean tissues contained traces, 
and tissues of various mollusks, marine worms and echino- 
derms contained 0 4-1 .4 y per g The cerebral ganglions of 
Octopus vulgaris contained 77 y per g The nerves of 
mollusks, worms and cchmoderms are probably chotmergic. 
Identification of acetylcholine extracted from the ganglions 

3 of Octopus vulgaris Ibid 240-7 — Crystals of tbechloro- 

aurate were obtained L E Gilson 

Choline esterase in Invertebrates Z M.Bacq Compt 
rend roc btol. 120, 217-8(1935) , cf C A 29, 6017* — 
Choline esterase is present in the blood and tissues of 
marine mollusks, worms, holothuroids and ascidians It 
is not present in crustaceans, insects, coelenteratea and 
sponges examd so far Its absence m crabs explains their 
insensitivity to acetylcholine and also indicates that their 

4 motor nerves cannot be cholinergic. L. E Gilson 

Attempted treatment of amebiasis in snakes J. 
Rodham and M. T. van Hoof Compt. rend. roc. btol. 
120, 523-5(1935). — Rivanol and emetme-JICl were in- 
effective in snakes ( Tropuionotus natrtx) infected with 
.EnfamceJfl tnvadens L. E Gilson 

Presence of vitamin A and carotenoids In the frog 
Charles Rand Btochem. Z. 281, 200-5(1935) — Consider- 
j abte quantities of carotenoids are present in various organs 
(liver, skin, kidney, lung, ovary, ova, oviducts, testes 
and fat bodies) of summer or winter frogs. The carotene 
is almost always accompanied by variable amts of xan- 
tbophyll The highest percentage of carotene was found 
in the liver and fat bodies Vitamin A was found regularly 
in the liver of both summer and winter frogs S M 


12-FOODS 


r C I1LANCK AND II A LEPPER 


Problems of chemistry in the new Germany XII 
Biology in food conservation W Schwartz A nine 
Chem 48, €29-32(1935) , cf C A 29, 48%' —A general 
discussion with tables on the methods of food conservation, 
the application of the most important processes of con- 
servation and the ripening processes and decompn by 
microorganisms in refrigeration Nine references 

Karl Kammermeycr 

Sifting and mixing machinery for foodstuffs II 
Thomas. Food 5, 93-7(1935) A Papincau Couture 

Presence and identification of silicic acid in various 
foodstuffs. R Strohecker, R Yaubel and K Brcitwiescr 
Z Unlersuch Lebensm 70, 345 53(1935) — The most 
important details of the step-photometric method for the g 
detn. of SiO« arc given Thirteen samples of milk were 
examd. and the SiO, content was found in every one to be 
lesslhanlmg perl Milk concentrates contained relatively 
more SiOi which must have had its source in the method of 
prepn Under certain conditions it is possible from a SiO, 
detn to adduce that milk has been watered The SiO* 
has been detd in different types of meat, in internal organs 
and in the most important kinds of sausages, and these 
results have been compared with data found in the 
literature The detn of SiOj can be used for the detn of 
added 11,0 to minced meat, but not for sausages, for spices 
bring about a significant increase in the SiOj. A whole 
senes of different types of cacao beans has been studied 
for their SiO, content The cacao shell contains 2-10 
times the SiO, found w the kernel The SiO, found in the 
fat free bean (dry basis) averages somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 1 mg per g The preservation of eggs 


in water glass does not cause mi increased SiO, of the inner 
portions of the egg, but only of shell. As compared with 
this, limed eggs produced an increased alky of the egg 
white Twenty-three references F. L. Dunlap 

The nature of food poisoning S Lancefield Food 
1 5, 123-C(1935) A Papincau Couture 

Changes in stored corn meal Charles O Willils and 
Trank J Kokoskt Ind Eng Chem 27, 1491-0(1935) — 
Corn meal can be stored for a long period of time without 
change in the crude fat content, (o) When the moisture 
content is 14% or higher, the storage temp must be main- 
tained at 18“ or lower; (6) with a moisture content less 
than 8%, the storage temp may be as high as 37®. The 
'‘degrees of acidity" of corn meal do not indicate. changes 
in crude fat and therefore cannot be used as an index to 
crude fat losses F. L Dunlap 

Vanetal differences of wheats with reference to the 
ash content in grain and flour M. I Knyaginichev 
Bull Applied Botany, Genetics, Plant Breeding (U. S. S 
R ) Scr. Ill, No 5, 169-201(1935) —A max. ash content 
is found in grain grown under conditions of sufficient mois- 
ture and strong insolation The ash content decreases 
9 with a shift toward the more arid regions The winter 
varieties of wheat contain 13-14% less ash than the soft 
and hard spring wheat varieties The flour of winter 
wheat contains 25% less ash than that of soft spring wheat 
The ash content of flour does not necessarily correlate with 
its cellulose content In general, however, a variety with 
a high cellulose content has a high ash content. The index 
for the milling qualities may be judged from the cellulose 
content J S Joffe 
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Fermentabte carbohydrates of wheat flour and the 1 easily prepd. in a state of purity approaching 100%. It 


fermentation of dough. R. GeotTroy. Bull jne. cktm. 
btnl. 17, 1371-71(19)5).— -The flours examd. contained 

0 8% or less of sucrose This is Jess Uian reported by other 
workers. Less than 1% levo-m, and 0 1-0 I % gjuco-c 
wire alo present Maltose and probably more glucose 
wire formed in the dough by the enzymes prcsint in the 
flour. The amyUsc content is greater m thc Uitir grade 
flours. I lour contains a fermentation factor "7 or some- 
thing very similar I ourtnn references LUG 

The microbial content of soft wheat flour D rrank 

1 Tollman / Bad 30, 171 61(1017) — OvcrbU aching 

of flour may permit microbnl or atm oxidation cau-mg 
it to darken in color John T Myers 

Biochemistry of bread making The carbohydrate 
sequence C IT Bailey and R C Sherwood Ind 
Eng Chem 27, 1420 30(1 '137) - Bread making is a dy- 


reduces over the same oxidation -reduction potential as 
the chloride nnd has approx the same reduction time and 
the same pouonmg and lethal eflecls. J. \V. S. 

Production of artificial cream and sour cream. \ . 
Bochko and V D’yachinko Masloholno Zhtroine Delo II, 
.509 70(1937) Production of artificial milk products at 
margarine works V Bochko Ibid 4.71 ■ — Cream with 
27 .,U% fat conunt was obtained by ccntnfugal_emuliifi- 
canon of a mixt of 7.7 parts of skim milk and 28 parts of 
mixed compd fat nnd sunflowir oil and then converted 
to sour cream anil cheese Chaa. IJlanc 

Differentiation of butter from pasteurized and non- 
pasteurized cream by aid of the peroxidase reaction. L. 
Waters and A Zurn 7. UnUrsuch Lebensm. 70, 37.3-5 
(193.7) —place a pun of butter the size of a hazel nut 
test tube, add 2 cc of a satd soln of MgSO, and 


which various organisms and tissues, and j 10 drops of a 4% ale benzidine soln Shake to make a 


namic proress i .. 

numerous enzymes are involved I lour from normal wheat 
contributes starch, sucrose, a trait of glucose and the 
saccharifying enzyme -amylase f lour nulled from 
germinated wheat, or active malt exts , contributes a . 
amylase, the starch-liquefying enzyme In dough or 
floor suificnwoni to which mall amis of rahial or bailey 
malt have inert added, the rate of saccharification is 
greatly increased The effect on sugar production n 
substantial and prompt A small proportion of wheat malt 
flour (1%) approx doubled the rate of sugar (maltose) 
production, when added to cither a low or high diastatu 
Hour The optimum condition in a dough is approached 
when fermentation rate and saccharogencsis an so ad 
justed as to maintain a const level of sugar m the dough 
from the time it is mixed until it goes to the oven for baking 

Tins condition tends to impart stability and fermentation 

tolerance which in turn implies that, at the close of the fir- s can be destroyed 
mentation period, the fermentation shall tic vigorous and 
that there shall be an adequate residue of sugar to result m a 
brown crust and a suitable sweetness of flavor in the baked 
loaf. T L. Dunlap 

Bakers’ yeast. Fnglchert Rosenbaum Z. UnUrsuch 
Lebentm 70, 3(70 78(193.7) — A general discussion 
Some tabular data are given as to moisture Josses at ordi- 
narytemps and m cold storage, difference in fermentation 


homogeneous mixt Add 7 drops of 3% HiOj and, after 
shaking, add 5 cc of 1.1,0 and again shake until the butter 
fat has completely dissolved in the I tiO Let stand and 
observe the color of the aq layer If a blue color develops 
at once or within a half hr , the butler has been made 
from cream which has been subjected to a temp, not over 
80° Occasionally this color may be grecnidi instead of 
blue, but this w not significant for butter made from 
pasteurized cream always gives a pure white color in the 
a«j layer A neg color result in a test cannot uncondition- 
ally be due to butter from pasteurized cream, for it has 
been found that older country butters fail to respond 
I resit country butters, however, respond to tins test. 
I cry rancid and strong tallowy butters fad to respond to 
the test A neg color reaction, therefore, cannot be taken 
ns abs assurance of pasteurization, for the peroxidase 
' ' ‘ only by heat but also by storage, 

F L Dunlap 

The flavor of butter. II. M Langton. rood 5, 98-100 
(1937). — A brief review of present knowledge of Ac,, 
its presence in butter and methods of detff. it, of defects 
in flavor of butter and of the chemistry of rancidity m 
butter A. Papineau-Couture 

Control of production of margarine works. A. Styazh- 

... - - .... - - kina. Maslobolno Zhirnoe Veto 11, 491(1035); cf. 

time with the same yeast but with varying amts ; Oif- 6 Sandonurskil, C. A. 29, 8161’.— Methods of control of 


ferencc In fermentation time with the same yeast but the 
yeast ermtg varying amts of moisture, influence of cofd 
on the stability and the fermentation time of bakers’ 
yeast; difference in the fermentation time with the same 
yeast but with different good flours T L Dunlap 

Foreign bakers' yeast. Engle bert Rosenbaum. Jf 
UnUrsuch. Lebensm. 70, 378-8.3(1933). — An examn of 


various operation steps of processing arc discussed. 

Chas. Blanc 

Moisture contents in margarine In relation to the churn- 
ing temperature. V. Bulm -Sokolov anil A. Koptcva. 
Sfnthlolno Zhtrmoe Delo 11, .7(7 3-9(1 97.7 ). — To obtain 
margarine from cottonseed-oil fat mixt. and cottonseed 
„ , . , — oil with a standard moisture content, the churning shoutd 

20 samples of yeast from 13 V uropcan countries. Analyt- be earned out at 2* l*4ow the in. p. of the fat base, 
leaf data are given for moisture, N, protein and P,0, 7 Chas B! 


(in the dry substance), acidity and stability at 35' 
table is oho presented of the properties of these yeasts, 
such as color, odor, consistency and fermentation time. 

_ I\ L. Dunlap 

The determination of chlorides In milk A Massot 
ond II. Lestra. Bull, set phnrmncol. 42, 52.3-0(1935).— 
(j) The method of Dcnigta becomes more accurate when 


Blanc 

Effect of the degree of aging of cheeses on their fat 
content Ch Brioux and Ldg Jouis Ann. fals. 28, 
.735-7(293.7) —Analyses of a Jot of Camembcrt cheese im- 
mediately after manuf., and after 3 weeks and 2 months, 
gave the following results total solids by drying in vacuum 
at atm temp 43 4.3, 40.88, (7.7 87, total solids by drying 
n air at 100* 43 1 f, 18 40, 04 01, total solids by drying 


I ' 1 1 pn.Vt.^rr^rJ i.-* lit rViri , v m air at 4U, til, total solids tiy dry' . 

KO n m M?'.' . boiling wiih Ag- B at 10.7- 43 10, 43 20, 0-1-31. fat 20 31, 22 80, 32 55; fat 

NO, and UNO, before titration (2) Laudat’s method is ■ 1 — - — - - — 

modified as follows; Mix 10 re. milk first with 5 ec. 0 1 


JV AgNO, soln and then add 20 cc. satd. KMnO, soln 
Ifeat to boiling; add 40 cc. 1INO, and heat until a clear 
"5“** 1,1 obtained. (3) To TO cc. of a mixt of 3 ports 
TtOfi and 1 part Me, CO add, drop by drop, 10 cc. of 
milk and fill to 100 cc with the same mixt. Filter, mix 
, cc. with See. UNO, and titrate with AgNO, In the us„ a i 
way. The Last method js the quickest 

The substitution of methylene blue thiocyanate ior 
?r e, rl y '— e bIue eWoritle 10 the reduction test of milk 
li. K. Thornton. R. B. Sandm and C. S Miller. Can. J 
BdmrcK 13B, 258-03(1937); cf. C A 29, 8150\_ 
.Metiiykne 1 luc thiocyanate has been found to be superior 
to methylene blue chloride in the reduction test for 
baeteriof quality of milk, because the thiocyanate is 


dry basis 47 10,' 47.30, 50 01, total N 2 90, 3-33, 
4— i, msoJ N (Trdfac method) 2 6.7, 2 20, 2 50; s of. N 
0.25, 1 .11, 1 05, ammonia N — , 0.77, 0 85; sol. N as 
percentage of total N 8 04 , 32 92, 33 90%, The loss of 
N during drying at 107” of the fresh cheese and also at 
the end of 3 weeks and 2 months was 0 05, 0,13 anti 
0 22%, reap., though the amt of nitrogenous matter 

..... ..... lost on drying cannot be ealed. owing to the complexity 

1 Tr ?ff ur * te 9 of (he products formed, the results clearly indicate that 
A. J.. Meyer they are not the sole factor that accounts for the increase 
in fat on a dry basis, but tint there arc very probably other 
losses caused by the volatilization of volatile acids or 
other nonnitrogenous compds. A Papineau-Couture 
Changes In meat proteins, determined by their digest!, 
b'hty with pancreatin. I. A. Smorodintzcv and I. N. 
Laskovskaya. Z. UnUrsuch. Lcbtnsm. 70, 357-07 
(1935). — 1 or the complete activation of 10 mg. pancreatin 
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a rant of I cc enterokinase sola with an equal vol of 1 ported: call liver 0, milk 0-0 1/cc.; butter 0 4- 
glycerol is necessary A neutral enterokraase sola, with 4 0/g ; egg yolk 1 5~5 0/g ; cod-liver oil 00-300/g ; 
glycerol 1 1 can be preserved in the cold without change halibut-liver oil 2000— WOO/g , olive oil 0. J.B B, 
for some time ('/» month). Various animals furnish The vitamin C content of Indian fruits. J. F. Spruyt 
activator prepns of the same strength Dry pancreatra and W. F. Donath Gtnceskund Ttjdschr Nederland 
prepns made according to the methods of Wills tit ter and Indie 75, 1044-50(1935). — The 2,0-dichlorophenolmdo- 
Waldschmidt-Leitz (C A. 18, 91) retain their activity phenol titration method was used for the detn of ascorbic 
for a long period (*/« year) The optimal conditions for acid in some native fruits Pending the definite proof by 
meat digestion by means of panercatin were obtained with _ animal tests, the results given are preliminary values 
1 g meat, heated to 37* for 1 hr. The degree of digesti- The results are tabulated. J, C Jurrjens 

bihty of meat one hr after slaughter by pancreatin is of Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) content of the paprika prepara- 
const magnitude, corresponding to an increase in acidity tion ••Vitapnc.’' Eugene Becker. 7. Vitamtnforsch 4, 
ot 13 cc 02 N KOH The mar. digestibihsy of meat is 255-9(1935) — Vitapnc, a hngh l -red, marmalade-like 
found in the suth hr after slaughter and is independent product manufd from the tomato paprika, contains 26- 
of the temp at which the meat has been held. The meat 27% total solids and 0 45-0 46% ascorbic acid (approx. 20 
digestibility after the suth hr following slaughter is less times the concn of that acid in lemons). In feeding expts 
than it was during the first hr The mean increase in di- with guinea pigs for periods m excess of 60 days, a daily 
gestibifity is const, for different animals An increase m 3 dose of Vitapnc contg I mg ascorbic acid produced normal 
the storage temp of meat from 1-3* up to 37® accelerates growth and freedom from scurvy. Animals receiving 
protein changes, but in no way afters the character of the twice this daily dose had a greater resistance to other 
curve F. L. Dunlap diseases. Joseph S Hepburn 

Carbon dioxide la handling fresh fish Maurice E. |Effect of boihng on the ascorbic acid content of cab- 
Stansby and Francis P. Griffiths Ini. Eng Chem bage ) B Ahmad. Nature 136, 797(1935). — By boil- 
27, 1452-8(1935); cf C A. 30, 176’ — Whole haddock, ing cabbage before extg with 20% CCtjCOiH, the ascorbic 
stored in CO) from the time they were caught until they acid content is increased from 13 mg to 40 mg per 100 g 
are unfit for food, keep approx, twice as long as those of vegetable. This is perhaps due to hydrolysis of an 
stored m air Haddock which are just passing out of * ester of ascorbic acid TV. T. II. 

rigor mortis are benefited if stored in the presence of CO), Relation of maturity and handling of Bartlett pears in 
a pronounced difference existing after 4-day storage in the Pacific Northwest to quality of the canned product, 
ice in favor of the gas-stored fish over those stored in air. B. D. Ezell and II C. Diehl U. S Dept. Agr , Tech 
Haddock which are m ngor mortis are not greatly bene- Bull 4S0, 1-24(1934); cf. C A 29, 7388‘ —Results of 
fited by CO> storage, as long as ngor exists Fillets 3 years' investigation are detailed. As the season ad- 
mamtained ra a CO> atm will be of better quality than vances there is a decrease in the ale insol solids and in 
those kept in air, especially after prolonged storage. If the acids and reducing sugars and an increase in ale -sol. 
the best sanitary conditions are used during filleting, the s materials, sucrose and total sugars. There is also a 
use of CO) will be of the greatest benefit. The use of similar increase in the ale -sol materials in ripened fruit, 
hypochlorite solns will not offset careless handling of the though variations in total solids obscure this relation 

fillets, F. L. Dunlap In the early -picked fruit the msol solids make up 28-30% 

Some chemical changes exhibited In sterile and In of the total solids, dropping in storage and npemng to 
contaminated haddock muscle stored at different tempera- 22 23% In the later -picked fruit insol solids amount to 
tores J T R Nickerson and B E. Proctor. J. Bad only 18-20% of the total solids, dropping to 15-18% on 
30,383-4)4(1935), cf C A 29, 1171*.— The Ph of stenie npemng Sucrose increases both in total amt. and m 
samples decreased while that of contaminated muscle percentage of total sugars Acid changes are but little 
increased There was an m crease in ammo acid followed 6 affected by npemng changes A progressive decrease in 
by a decrease in sterile muscle, while contaminated muscle astnngcncy takes place during ripening Time of picking 
showed an increase particularly toward the latter part of has little influence on the color of the sirup Ripening 
the storage penod, probably because of bactenal action, temps, of 21 1-23 9° at relative humidities of 78-85% 
This will eventually cause spoilage; hence low-temp, give best results Soil types have no appreciable effect 
storage is essential John T. Myers upon the quality of the canned product.. C. R. F 

Chemical composition of pig stomach I. A. Smoro- Extraction of pectin from apple thinnings II W. 
dintzev and V V. Palmra. 7. Untertuch Lebenm 70, Gemtz. Ind Eng. Chem. 27, 1455-9(1935) — Apple 

365-6(1935) — Pig stomach is a N-free foodstuff. Its thinnings were found to be rich in pectm-yieldmg material 

fat content is small, but shows great variation. The ash ' Best results were obtained by slicing turgid apple thinnings 
content of the stomach is less than that of other organs into 0-5% HC1 and allowing them to stand for 2-3 days 

A tabular result is given of the analysis of 15 samples of at room temp before pressing Similar results were 

pig stomachs, the data being the av value, max and mm , obtained from the pomace after freezing the apples, 
and variations from the av. values for the following detns : thawing and pressing to remove the juice A quantity of 
moisture, total N, protein N, residual N, fat, extractives acid soln. equiv to I‘/» times the wt of the impressed 

and ash. Another table gives the moisture, N substance, apples gave a convenient vol of rich pectia soln A second 

fat, ash and calorie value of the pig stomach as compared extn with hot HjO gave an addnl yield of pectin. The 

with other organs of the pig, such as heart, lungs, liver, e pectin obtained either as the original soln., as a coned, 

kidneys and spleen . F. L Dunlap soln , or as dried powd pectin produced an excellent gel 

Quantitative estimation of vitamins A and D In food Solus of 0 5% H,SO, or tartaric acid were about 75% as 
substances, cooked and fresh Katharine H. Coward anil efficient as HC1 in extg the pectin The nature of HC1, 

Barbara Morgan Bril Aled J. 1935, II, 1041-4" — which makes it an efficient agent tor sugar hydrolysis. 

Inconsistencies in the methods of detg the vitamin is probably responsible for its efficiency in hydrolyzing 
content of foods are discussed The use of the international the insol. pectin The HC1 pectin soln obtained at room 
standard is recommended The vitamin A content of temp did not need decolorizing with charcoal, 
server al foods has been detd in comparison with a cod- p. L Dunlap 

liver oil which in turn was compared in 9 different labs. 9 Consistency changes in starch pastes. Tapioca, com, 
with standard carotene This standard ml was likewise wheat, potato and sweet potato. G V. Caesar and E. E 
employed in detg the vitamin D content of certain foods Moore Ind Eng. Chem 27, 1447-51(1975) — A new 

Boiling vegetables did not decrease their vitamin A con- and improved consistometer and technic for the study of 

tent. Boiled carrots, cabbage and runner beans were the pasting phenomena of starches are described. Charts 

shown to be valuable sources of A, their potencies being give the consistency record of pastes of tapioca flour. 

Vs. */> and >/„, resp , of an av sample of summer butter heavy- and thin-boilmg corn, potato and wheat starches, 

which contains 60 umts/g The following vitamin D The usual concn. is 20% For tapioca, conens of 10, 20 

contents of several foods m international units were re- and 30% are given. The temp, range extends from the 
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where starch and H.O constitute a milk, to boding 1 derivs., formic and lactic are rather active. A no ol 

Tlic rwnrd coders, therefore, acids showed a rather great activity for the first few weeks. 


and back to room temp. The record coders, therefore, 
the whole paste history of a starch from cooking to cooling. 
The degree of degeneration of a starch is sensitively re- 
vealed in the form of curves, where paste temp is plotted 
against the net power in w required to maintain a const, 
speed of agitation Each starch thus assumes a character- 
istic form, and a classification into types exhibiting similar 


acids showed a rather great activity fc . 

but thereafter decreased Among these are glycolic, lit, 
malonie, oxalic, H>SOi. etc. The metal may have become 
coated with a fine film of the Al salt and further soln. thus 
made difficult. Most of the acids found in fruits and 
vegetables are more or less active. It cannot be said at 
present how much of the soly. of Al would be altered by 


characteristics may readily be made. The scientific and , the other food constituents. Nothing stated in the paper 
practical interest of the method is described. should be construed as claiming that Al is not aproper 


practical interest 

Effect of soybeans, soybean -oil meal and tankage 
the quality of pork C M. Vestal and C. L. Shrewsbury 
Ind. (Purdue) Agr Expt Sta , Bull 400, 47 pp. (1*135) — 
When supplementing a full feed of corn, minerals added to 
the corn -soybean rations reduced the feed requirement and 
increased the rate of gam in growing pigs Roasted soy- 


beans and cooked soybeans had high nutritive values, 3 SS^S*. — -Data 


physiol actions of Al salts were not considered. Nineteen 
references F • L. Dunlap 

The mineral content and feeding value of natural pas- 
tures in the Union of South Africa HI. P. J. Du Toit, 
A I. Malan. J. G Louw, C R. Holzapfel and G. Rotfts. 
OndersSetoorl J. IV/. Set. S, 201-14(1935); cf. C. A. 23. 


and surpassed tankage, soybean-oil meal and raw soybeans 
in wt. gain production and reduction tn feed requirements 
Soft, low-melting fats were produced only when soybean 
products were fed in amts exceeding 14% of the ration. 
Soybeans should be fed as a supplement and not as a sub- 
stitute for com C R Tellers 

Following the removal of bitter substances of the soy- 
bean with the aid of the hemolytic reaction M Kray- 
dinovii Z. Unlersueh Ltbensm 70, 391 - 4 ( 1935 ), cf ‘ 
C. A. 29, 1172’ — This method depends on following the 
disappearance of saponin, present in the beau, by means of 
the hemolytic reaction. The lower the temp., the longer 
the time needed for the complete deodorizing of unhulled 
beans. On the other hand, the coeff of digestion of the 
protein of the deodorized bean is more favorable on treat- 
ment at lower temps The last trace of saponin disappears 


? given i 


i the P. Ca, Mg, K, Na, Cl. 


crude protein and crude fiber contents of numerous 
samples of natural pastures. Practically all samples were 
low m P for the greater part of the year. Crude protein 
varied more or less directly as the P content of the pasture 
and was extraordinarily low during certain seasons of the 
year, particularly in herbage of advanced stage of growth. 
In general, the Na content of the samples was so low that 
it suggested an insufficiency of Na for producing animals 
on pasturage. IY The influence of season and frequency 
of cutting on the yield, persistency and chemical com- 
position of grass species. P. J Du Toil, J. G. Louw and 
A I. Malan. lbtd. 215-70. — Grasses cut at monthly 
intervals were highest in percentage P and crude protein 
and lowest in crude fiber. With decreased frequency of 
cutting the crude fiber content increased to a mag. at 
maturity, while the P and crude protein dropped markedly 


m unhullcd beans after heating them with water at 100® s to minima in the old mature herbage cut pnor to the com- 


for 25 mm ; the previously dried and hulled beans under 
the same conditions of treatment show a neg. hemolytic 
reaction after 21 mm In deodorizing the crude soybean 
meal in boiling water, the pos. hemolytic reaction dis- 
appears after 3 mm because of greater contact area. 
Bread made from crude soy bean meal shows only a partial 
destruction of the saponin during the baking process For 
a complete quant, removal of the residual saponin, it 


mencement of new growth in the following season. The 
percentages of Ca and Mg were not appreciably affected by 
the frequency of cutting. Pure species grown on the same 
soil and exposed to the same climatic conditions showed 
appreciable differences m mineral and protein content 
when harvested a/ter definite intervals, e. g„ 1 month. 
Fluctuation in the chem. compn. of species cut at monthly 
intervals during the growing season is attributed mainly 


“S’”?..! 0 IS « to lit M.j, .1 Wrf, >UW by lit swdre ul lo II. 


The addn. of 0 05% 11C1 to the unhulled beaus 
heated to 100® with H-0 hastened the hydrolytic de- 
compn. of the saponin, reducing the time for the disap- 
pearance of the hemolytic reaction to 21 run Through 
the action of moist water vapor at 100® on unhulled beans, 
the saponin is destroyed only after 40 mm This increase 
in time, as compared with other results, is due to the 
minimal absorption of HjO, but it has the advantage that 
subsequent drying of the beans is more rapid and more 
easily earned out. When the bean is heated with satd. 
H s O vapor at 115* under pressure, a neg. hemolytic re- 
action is obtained in 2 mm. The deodorizing of the bean 
at higher temps, under presssure has the advantage of a 
minimal time for the disappearance of the saponin. While 
the coeff. of digestibility of the protein of the raw bean is 
the highest (94 52%) , the lower the temp at which de- 
odonration takes place, the more favorable is this coeff. g 


rainfall insofar as it influences the stage of growth. Dur- 
ing dry seasons the P content of herbage cut at monthly 
intervals tended to be low; at the same time the percent- 
age of Ca was high. The crude protein content did not 
seezu to be adversely affected by drought. The percentages 
of mineral constituents and crude protein were low and 
that of crude fiber was high during seasons <al plentiful rains. 

7 The highest yields of dry matter, crude protein and P 
were obtained from pasture species by cutting at bi- 
monthly intervals dunng the growing season. The dif- 
ference m nutritive value between herbage cut at monthly 
and bimonthly intervals was insignificant during seasons 
of dry weather conditions. Numerous analytical data 
are tabulated. K. D. Jacob 


. , . i WU . „ Colonmetnc method few detg. nitrate N in grass 

The digestion of the bean with weakly acidulated II s O 8 (Ashton) 7. Thermal properties of fats (Ravich) 27. 


protects the vitamins from destruction Deodorizing 
with boiling HjO produces a fighter -colored product than 
when the vapor is used. In the latter case the color of the 
bean becomes still darker, particularly when dned at 
higher temp so it is necessary to dry beans deodorized 
wtthsteam at lower temp. (Sd-33*). The dark color of 
the bean is, few thejnost part, caused by pectin substances. 


Colorimetric detn. of phosphoric add m grass (GrecnhiH, 
Pollard) 7. Chemistry of grass crops (Virtanen) lID. 
Effect of frost on wheat at progressive stages of maturity 
(Newton, Me Cal la) 11D. App. for dry mg and grinding 
materials such as fruit pulps (U. S pat. 2,023,247) 1. 
Grease- and moisture-proof paper for wrapping foods 
(U. S. pat. 2,021,947) 13. Moistureproof ma terial such 


A method is described for the identification of sapomnln 9 as regenerated cellulose for wrapping foods (U. S. pat. 
the soybean. __ F. L. Dunlap 2.022,490) 13. 


Action of dilate adds on aluminum. Charles F. Poe 
A - P - . Ind - E «z- CW 27*. 

(1935).— Data are returned in mg. loss per 100 sq. 
??■.? sheet .41. The strengths of acids used were .V 
r 0 01 -V. Expts. were carried out at 25® and at 
boiling temps. Of the rnorg. acids, the halogen adds 
seemed most active. Of the Org. acids, acetic and its Cl 


Food product. Soc. des crfdits internationanx S. A. 
Ft. <87,018. Sept. 16, 1935. Flakes of oats, barley, rice 
or maize are mixed with milk powder and salt, sugar, 
fruit juke or other flavoring, and the mist, is compressed. 
Lecithin, vitamins, fatty material or other food mar also 
be added. J 
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Food preservation Per D Peterson and Goran A. 1 room temp , the oil is melted at a temp, above its clearing 
Moller. Fr 786,962, Sept. 14, 1935. Meat, fish, eggs point, crystd , heated to a temp, below its clearing pomt 
and vegetables are disinfected by means of HjOt, formalin to melt the relatively lower-melting constituents, and the 
or other disinfectant and then preserved by an atm. of oil is churned with an aq liquid such as cultured milk to 
CO» form a relatively liquid emulsion , the emulsion is crystd 

Vitamin concentrates Lloyd A. Hall (one-half to to solidify it and the sobd emulsion is processed to form a 
Carroll L Griffith) U S 2,022,461, Nov. 26 A vitamin final plastic margarine product 

D emulsified concentrate suitable for addn to various Jacketed tubular processing apparatus suitable for 
foods is prepd by miring with an oil base vitamin D ? congealing ice cream or lard, etc. Bruce DcH Miller 
prepn (such as one from irradiated ergosterol or a strong (to Vogt Processes, Inc ) . U. S. 2,023,007, Dec 10 
cod liver oil eat.) an emulsifying agent such as gum acacia Structural details 

and gum tragacanth or the like and adjusting the pn to Cheese Pomosin Werke G. ra. b H Ger. 017,858, 

5 5-6 0 by adding water contg a mild alkali such as Aug. 27, 1935 (Cl. 53e 0 01). See Brit 420,563 (C. A 

XallCOi or a w cat. acid such as citric acid or HOAc. 29, 3418*) . 

Bread, etc Standard Brands, Inc. Bnt. 433,413, Cheese treatment Ernest Schneider (to Kraft- 
Aug 14,1935 The crust color of baked goods is improved Phemx Cheese Corp ). U. S 2,021,899, Nov. 20 An 
by bringing the surface of the dough into contact with NIL emulsifier such as Na phosphate or whole-milk powder 
or an NH, compd that rapidly decomposes under heat 3 is added to cheese and the material is worked to a smooth 
treatment, e g , NfLOH, Nil, tartrate, NH« carbonates, consistency at a temp, not substantially above about 93° 
NH« malonate The process is used preferably when a and is subjected to heat and to the action of a vacuum 
sugar, other than cane sugar, is incorporated in the batch, without heating to swell the casein, the operations being 
Stable dry leavening material Hans Wdgerba uer. so conducted and timed as not to impair the flavor App 
U S 2,023,500, Dec 10 A culture of acid-producing is described 

bacteria such as lactic acid bacteria, with which yeast Preserving eggs Gdran A M611er. Pr. 786,963, 
may be assoed if desired, is mixed with a food flour in Sept. 14,1935 3 he whites and yolks of eggs are preserved, 
the presence of only such an arat. of water that the flour after removing the shells, in hermetically closed containers 
is moistened without becoming sticky, and the mut. is 4 in an atm of COi 

allowed to undergo a long period dough fermentation Preserving fruit. Wilhelm J. II Hinrichs. Bnt 
(suitably until it becomes sufficiently dry to permit milling 431,137, Aug. 27, 1935 Sec Fr. 779,631 (C A. 29, 
without artificial drying) Vanous details and raodifica- 6324*). 

tions are described Drying fruits. Charles C. Moore (to Vacuodn Fruit 

Use of hydrogen peroxide and other per compounds such Corp) U. S 2,023,536, Dec. 10. A "dehydrated” 
as sodium percarbonate or perborate as dough leavening fruit having a considerable fructose sugar content is brought 
agents. E I du Pont de Nemours & Co , Joseph S to a substantially dry condition by subjecting it for a 
Reichert and Wm J Sparks. Bnt. 433,471, Aug. J5, s predetd time to a pressure-beating medium such as steam 
1935 See U. S 1,953,567 ( C A. 28, 3807') at a temp, considerably in excess of that at which fructose 

Process and apparatus for the continuous or intermit- sugar inverts, to heat the fruit to a temp, approx, the point 
tent concentration of m i l k to obtain evaporated or con- of inversion, withdrawing the heating medium before the 
densed milk Alfred R. Jahn. Bnt 433,678, Aug 19, fruit has absorbed sufficient heat to cause inversion, and 
1935 immediately teducusg the pressure of the surrounding 

Removing milk or beer scale. Henkel & Cie. G ra b medium to vaporue suddenly a portion of the moisture in 
H (Helmut Tirgau, inventor) Ger. 617,585, Aug. 22, the fruit, and maintaining a reduced pressure until the 
1935 (Cl 53e 2). Scale and other deposits occurring in moisture is substantially removed, 
food-making app are removed by treating the app with 6 Pectin Suzanne G. Rabatf (nee Gnllon), Adnen 
enzymes, such as pancreatin soln , which have no corrosive Maci and Jean Clement Bnt. 434,037, Aug. 26, 1935 
action on metals See Fr. 769,210 (C A. 29, 518 7 ) 

Rotary-drum apparatus with internal scraper, etc , Pectous preparation suitable for use in jelly making 
for desiccating materials such as milk, casern, etc Jutius Herbert T. Leo, Frederick A Beck and Clarence C. 
F. Dietnch U. S 2,023,463, Dec. 10 Various strue- Taylor U. S 2,022,470, Nov 20. A dry powd. mixt. is 
tura!,meeh and operative details prepd. with particles of greater than colloidal size com- 

Whey. Josef Sirek U S 2,023,359, Dec. 3 A whey prising fibrous crushed fruit or vegetable cellulose tissue 
prepn suitable for use with vanous dietetic compns such contg substantially the original content of watef-insol. 
asthosecontg vitamins and enzymes is obtained by freeing 7 pectose substantially free from water-sol substances and 
whey from milk proteins and their products of decompn. bitter components of tbe original fruit or vegetable, to- 
and from all milk ferments and adding a colloidal soln gether with a filter aid such as diatomaceous earth to 
of edestin-calcium denved from hemp seed and about standardize the material to a desired jell strength Nu- 
0 05% of MgSO, Vanous details of prepn arc desenbed. merous details of prepn are given U. S 2,022,471 
Whey Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp Bnt. 434,058, relates to a similarly standardized prepn. of water -sol. 
Aug 26, 1935 Whey is coned, to give a product having a pectin 

high vitamin G content by evapg at a pa not higher than Flavoring material Albert K. Epstein and Benjamin 

6 and not below about 5 5. In an example, IfaFOi is g R. Hams U. S 2,023,877, Dec. 10 A flavoring suit- 

added to give the desired pn prior to or subsequent to the able for use with margarine, etc., in very small proportion 
introduction of the whey into a vacuum pan, where U Is to impart a butter-like flavor composes biacetyl and 
evapd until it will set on cooling While still hot, the another diketone such as 2 ,3 -pentad lone or 2,3-hexadione 
free H,PO< is preferably neutralized by adding CaO Soluble coffee Wilbert A Heyman U. S 2,022,407, 
After setting, the product is subdivided and dried tn a NoV- 26 A closed porous container such as a cheese-cloth 
drying tunnel at a temp sufficiently low to prevent bag is filled with a partly sol. coffee in the form of granular 
carmclizalion of the sugar. particles of coffee ext and granular particles of roasted 

Margarine Marvin C. Reynolds U S. reis sue 19,767, coffee, from both of which powd. material has been sepd. 
Nov 2b. A reissue of original pat No 1,917,273 (C A. 9 Numerous details of prepn. are given. 

27, 4000). Decaffeinatmg coffee Jean MacLang (to Coffex 

Margarine Marvin C Reynolds. U. S 2,022,924, A.-G ). U. S. 2,023,333, Dec. 3. Selective extraction of 
Dec 3 A normally liquid vegetable oil such as cotton- caffeine is effected with a dichloroethane. Various details 
seed oil is hydrogenated to a pomt at which it is solid at of operation are desenbed. 
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HARLAN 

Systematizing chemical technology. II llopptnann, 
Chem. Fisbrtk 1935, 408-77.— Chtm technology «•» dis- 
cussed from the material or consumptive, the operating or 
process, and the npp or construction sides, and various 
methods and equipment employed are classified Ten 
tables J- II Moore 

Systematizing chemical technic H Heinrich I ranch 
Chem Fabnt IMS, 467 J U Moore 

Industrial gas masks T Rutledge Davis India 
Rubber World 93, No 3, 27-9(1935) — \n illustrated 
description of present developments, with special refer- 
cnee to the part pli>cd by rubber C C Davts 

Plastics in chemical Industry Lester W Tott. Jnd. 
Em Chen 27, 12S1 6(19.15) —A description of Havcg. 
a 1‘hOH-CHiO resin reinforced by asbestos fdwr and 
available in large molded shapes (0 X 10 ft ) Some ad- 
vantages arc client resistance, lightness combined with 
strength and toughness, resistance to thermal shock and 
to temps up to 150°, maclnnability and elimination of 
electrolytic corrosion Arnold M Collins 

The significance of plastic masses, ceramic materials 
and glass for the development of domestic raw materials 
W. Spiels ogcl fii.il/cch Brr 13, 381-90(1035) 

J F Hyde 

A new method for determining phthalic acid In alkyd 
resins and other phthahe acid esters CPA Kappcl- 
mcier. Farben-Ztg 40, 1141-2(1935) — Tins new simpte 
method isolates and weighs the phthalic acid (I) as a 
previously unknown K phthalatc confg. one mol of ale. 
of erystn , viz , CtH.O.Ki EtOH (II) The sample is 
weighed out into a 150-cc. Erlcnmcycr flask, dissolved 
in a few cc of benzene and treated with 2-3 times as much 
0 6Nalc. KOI! as is consumed by thesapon. of the sample. 
Alter attaching a reflux air condenser, the flask is warmed 
first to a temp, not exceeding 40° and then gradually 
heated to refluxing. Sapon is complete after 1-1 •/« 
lirs. If the fat acids ore to he d«<! simultaneously, 
an amt. of ether sufficient to give an ale -ether ration of 
3:1 is added, the cryst II filtered off and washed with a 
3:1 alc.-ethcr mlxt , the fat acids passing into the 
filtrate If the fat acids are not to be detd., the possi- 
bility of errors due to KjCOj formation can be forestalled 
by neutralizing the sapon mixt with linseed oil fat 
ocids. Next an amt of ether sufficient to give an ale - 
ether ratio of 1 '1 is added The resulting mixt. is coaled 
and quickly filtered through a porcelain or glass filter 
The filter residue, II, is washed with a 1.1 ale -ether 
mixt.; sucking air through n is avoided as n is lijgro- 
scopic. II is dned to const, wrt. by warming for a few 
mm. in a drying oven and then allowing to stand for 2-3 
hrs over IT>SO, in a vacuum desiccator. The formation 
of n can l>c used as a qual. test for I A confirmatory test 
consists of fusing a small portion of the suhstance thought 
to be H with resorcinol and observing the formation of 
fluorescein. Cf. following abstr. J. W. Perry 

The reliability of the resorcinol test for detecting 
l dd ' P .' Kr;imer - Farben-Zlg. 40, 1142-3 
( 193o) . On heating resorcinol with oxidizing agents, 
e. g., coned. If, SO,, Na,Ot, chromic acid salts, etc., and 
then dissolving the reaction mixt. in caustic soln , a green 
fluorescence ts observed. Tor this reason, the test for 
phthalic acid using resorcinol and coned. II,SO, is apt to 
give misleading results when applied to resins. 

j t tv. Perry 

Starch and dextrin adhesives. Tred Holt, Jr. rater 
iW. 17, 4S2-5(1D35), — A brief outline of the history and 
chemistry of starch and dextrin, of the manuf. and 
analysis of starch and of its use in the paper industry, 
n... ... . A. Papincau-Couturc 

T Stes ’ , ve e eta ble glues, adhesives from dextrin, 
casein, and gums, gelatin and animal glue. IV. Ad- 
hesives from casern. Carl Bcclier, Jr. Gelatine, Lem, 


3 MINER 

Klebstoffe 3, 163-5(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 8172’.— Recipes 
and a brief discussion of characteristics are given for II 
different ca«ctn glues consisting of combinations of casein 
s with NaOII, NaiCOi, borax, NH.OH. “PrcvcntQl C,‘‘ 
rosin soap, turpentine, and hide glue The formulas differ 
considerably from those combinations of casein-lime- 
sodium salt that arc commonly used in the U. S. V. 
Adhesives from gums Ibut 165-8.— A brief discussion 
of the physical properties of gum arabic and recipes for 
9 adhesives based on gum arable arc given. D. B. 

The prevention of fee accretion (on aircraft). V. Lock- 
l spciscr Aircraft Eng 7, 278 81(1935) — The require- 
ments for a suitable liquid arc low -setting point, miscibility 
in nil proportions with 11,0, large effect in depressing the 
i p of 11,0, low vapor pressure below 0°, and high flash 
point Both ethylene glycol itself and a 10% EtOH 
mixt. vnth eth>lene glycol have been used with success in 
flight. In test flights under ice-forming conditions, a Hart 
and a Gordon airplane used 1 5 and 1 7 pints ethylene 
glycol per lir , resp M \V, Schwarz 

4 Waxes— animal, mineral, vegetable, synthetic. Ibert 
Mellan Chem Induslrter 37, 639-15(1935) — A review. 

n.n. 

Chloroplcrin in modem fumigation Conrad C John- 
son Soap (Sanitary Products Sect ) 11 , No 11, 105, 
107, 109(1035) — CCl,NO, is used in house, rodent or 
mill fumigation, it has a high toxicity to insects and high 
pcnetrntiv e powers It is sprinkled or sprayed in the space 
, to be fumigated by an operator wearing a gas mask and 
requires little time and trouble in application. Its strong 
odor serves as on efficient warning during and after fumi- 
gation. II. Richardson 

Household insecticides R. C. Roark. Soap (Sanitary 
Products Sect.) 11, No 11, 101, 103, 117(1035).— 1ICN, 
(CH,CI)t. ethylene oxide + CO,. f>-C»H.Cl„ P, NaF, 
certain fluosihcates, pyrethrum, derns and cube are the 
principal household insecticides. The properties of the 
6 last three are discussed. The trend seems to be toward 
the development of org. compds. that ore highly toxic 
to insects but relatively nontoxic to man and warm- 
btooded animals. Phenotluazine is an example and R. 
suggests it should prove effective against some household 
pests Henry II. Richardson 

Effect of lead on pyrethrum extracts. Louis S. Bake 
Soap (Sanitary Products Sect.) II, No. II, 111, 113 
(J935). — Off tils, of pyrethrum stored in d vkness la 
' glass bottles with small pieces of Pb or solder were nearly 
decolorized in 14 days with the formation of an amorphous, 
light-yellow ppt. contg. 20% Pb. Similar exts. stared 
with Zn or Cu became greenish Larger ppts formed with 
Zn. Al, Sn, Ni and l'c appeared to be without effect. 
B concludes that oil exts of pyrethrum should not be 
stored in containers having either Fb or solder present, 
even in caps, but exts. are apparently safe from decompn. 

5 when stored in the presence of Sn, Al, Ni or l'c. 

Henry II. Richardson 

Effects of sunlight on fly sprays. David G. Hoyer, 
Soap (Sanitary Products Sect.) II, No. 12, 105, 107, 
109, 111(1935). — Pyrethrum exts. of the same strength 
in 3 samples of specially treated odorless petroleum distil- 
lates and in one sample of ordinary petroleum distillate 
were exposed in tight flint-glass bottles to sunlight and 
daylight for 4 mco. and were tested at intervals biologically 
9 with bouse flies by the Pect -Grady method {C. A. 22 
473 1) and chemically from pyrethrins I and II by the 
Sell method (C A. 28, 453I 1 ). The sprays prepd. Wjth 
an odorless base gamed slightly in toxicity during the 
first 4 days The other spray lost toxicity from the start 
and after the 4tli day all sprays lost rapidly, with about n 
65% loss for each of the 4 sprays at the end of 2 mos. nnH 
an Bddnl, loss of about 25% during the next 2 n I0S 
H. suggests that the light caused the formation of an U n- 
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Stable toxic substance in the odorless base sprays which 1 
accounted for the increase in toxicity at the start. These 
sprays took on a hazy appearance within 3 fcrs , this 
haz iness increasing and being accompanied by a loss of 
the typical amber color. Finally a while ppt. settled out. 
The spray prepd with the ordinary base remained clear 
but had lost some of its amber color by the end of 4 tnos. 
The chemical analyses were not consistent for the different 
sprays. The "apparent” pyretbnn content of one rose „ 
rapidly during the entire period while that cf the one 
prepd. with the ordinary distillate fell slightly at first 
and then remained const , though daring this tune there 
was a loss in the “apparent” pyretbnn I which was com- 
pensated for by an equal gam in tbe “apparent” p> rethnn 
II The pyrethnn contents of the other 2 sprays followed 
the toxicity curve well but H. betieves that the develop- 
ment of an acidic substance in tbe sprays interfered with 
the analysis and gave a false pyrethnn content. Fifteen 3 
references Henry H. Richardson 


Lubricating compns —elec, insulations (Bnt. pat 434,- 
626) 22. Rubber compns. [in manuf.of leather substitute) 
(Bnt pat 433,326) 30 Undecyl compds. (having 
wetting and cleansing properties! (Fr. pat. 766.734) 10. 
(Red brown resin from! lubncatiDg oils (Bnt. pat. 434,- 
225) 22 Pitch (for eastings] (Bnt. pat. 133,826) 21. 
Polyglycerol esters of aliphatic acids of relatively high mol. 
wt (having wetting and emulsifying properties! (U. S. 
pat 2,023,388) ID Coating parchmentized paper for 
use as mutation leather (U. S pat. 2,023,711) 23. Alky- 
lated phenols las wetting agents] (Ger. pat. 616,786) 10. 


G«s masks Hugo Stoltt e c b erg (trading as Chemise he 
Fabnk Hugo Stoltzenberg) . Bnt. 433,818, Aug 21,1935. 

Plastic masses I. G. Farbeomd. A.-G. (Wilhelm 5 
Scheurer and Georg Niemann, inventors). Ger. 617,733, 
Aug. 24, 1935 (Cl 396.5) Higb-mol org plastic m as s es, 
especially rubber, are colored by azo dyes insol. in water, 
obtained by coupling 1 or 2 mols of diazotued e-omsidme 
or its den vs with 1 mol. of diacetoacetyl-o-toliditude, or 
itsdenrs. Examples are given 
Plastic compositions John P. Henharen Bnt. 433,- 
994, Aug 23, 1935 See Fr 781.902 (C. A 30,188*). <5 

Removing volatile solvents from solutions of plastic 
compositions Adolf Kampfer. Bnt 434,640, Sept. 5, 
193o In the removal of solvent from layers of plastic 
compns applied to the single sheets m the prepn of 
laminated glass having nonspiintenng intermediate layers, 
the sheets bemg dried m the sep compartments of a con- 
tainer, the formation of skins on the surface of the layers 
is prevented by replacing the solvent-charged atm above 
the layers, just prior to its satn point, with fresh air. 7 
This substitution may be repeated until the solvent u 
removed, or the absorptive power of the atm. may be 
increased by step-by-step increase of the temp, of the 
atm , each compartment being heated by tubular steam 
heaters. 

Linmg pipe fittings with bituminous material Pipe 
Linings (Australasia) Ltd and Einar V. Langevad. Bnt. 
434,221, Ang 28, 1935. The fitting is heated, cold dies 8 
tx molds Iccmmg a awe are introduced into the fitting 
and the material, hot and liquid, is introduced between 
the core and the fitting Diatom aceous earth to 19-13% 
may be added to the bitumen, which may be treated by 
the "an - blown” process and respond to the penetration 
lest at 77*F. with 35-40 units and to the ball -and ring 
test between 180* and 190*F. 

B.tcminotis coverings Deutsche Rahrenwerke A -C 
Ger. 615,175, June 28, 1935 (a 293 24). Adda, to 9 
591,539 (C. A. 28, 2927»). The method of 591,539 for 
m aking masses for coating metal tubes by mixing molten 
d: polymerized soft rubber vulcamxates wi*h molten mineral 
oil bitumen is modified by adding the molten rubber to 
the molten bitumen. Filling material, such as asbestos 
fiber , and coloring matter may be added. The mass is used 
5or the insides and outsides of metal tubes. 

Synthetic ream Geo. W, Seymour (to Celanese Corp. 


of America). U. S 2,022,389, Nov. 26. A synthetic 
resin which may be used with cellulose acetate, etc., is 
prepd by treating CH,0 with the sulfonamide of a phenol 
ether such as an anisol sulfonamide Various examples 
are given. 

Synthetic resin. Charles A. Thomas (to Monsanto 
Petroleum Chemicals, Inc,). U. S. 2,023,495, Dec. 10. 
A resinous reaction product which is suitable for use as 
a coating is formed from a polyhydne ale. such as ethylene 
glycol or glycerol and a preformed tinsatd. hydrocarbon 
resin obtained by the polymerization of a cracked pe- 
troleum distillate. 

Synthetic resms Marie B, Roussel and Auguste V. 
Keller. Bnt. 434,112, Aug. 21, 1935. Solid, opaque or 
transparent condensation products are made by causing 
urea, thiourea or their denvs. to react with an aldehyde, 
e g , CHjO, in the presence of a preferably monobydne 
phenolic substance of low m. p. which acts as an auto- 
ealaJyst, the mol proportions of the reacting substances 
being so balanced that a gradual increase of II-ionconcn. is 
developed from the neutral soln In an example, 33 parts 
CHjO, ealed. on the 36% solid content of com. 40% CHjO 
soln , is nearly neutralized to a pa of 7-8 by addn. of 
alkali, e g , NaOII, 12 5 parts urea and 2 thiourea, mixed 
with OXtS p-cresol, are added and the neutral soln. is 
condensed by heating at low temp, under reflux until the 
reaction subsides, after cooling and filtering, the mixt, is 
evapd. at elevated temp under partial vacuum to remove 
the HjO and the viscous product is poured into molds and 
dried at 70-100*. Decolorizing agents, e. g , charcoal, 
softeners, sucrose, glycerol, and fillers, e. g , SiOi, metal 
dust, wood flour and paper pulp, may be added 

Synthetic res ms. Dynamit-A.-G. vorm. Allred Nobel 
& Co Ger. 617^55. Aug 27, 1935 (O. 395, 22). The 
hardening of PhOH-CHjO condensation products by org 
base* is accelerated by using high-boiling aliphatic bases 
or base mats, with a straight chain, with a pa value of 
over 10 and with both primary and secondary ammo 
groups in the mol. Thus, a PhOH resin is mixed with wood 
meal and diethylemetnamm* to form a homogeneous 
mass, which is pressed to form and rapidly hardens 

Synthetic resms Kurt Albert G. m b. H. chem- P»b 
Ger. C20.301, Oct 18, 1935 (Cl 12o. 26.02). A resin 
prepd. in known manner from a polyhydne ale., * poly- 
basic acid and a resin acid at 220-250* (resin A) is added 
to a mat. comprising a polyhydne ale., a polybasic acid 
and a higher aliphatic acid or its glyceride (mat B), 
and the whole is heated to 170-200*. Alternatively, 
resm A is mixed with a resin previously prepd. at 170- 
200* from mot. B, and the whole is heated to 170-200 . 
L'ndiscolored products useful as lacquer component 1 are 
obtained. Examples are given. 

Synthetic resins Firma Louis Blunter. Ger. G20.302, 
Oct. 18, 1935 (Cl. 12 o 26.02). Resins prepd. from poly- 
hydne ales, and polybasic acids, with or without mono- 
basic acids or their denvs , are refined by dissolving them 
at atm or raised temp, in a lower aliphatic ale , e. g , 
MeOH or EtOH, and either cooling the solos or adding a 
precipitant thereto Resins free from unchanged starting 
materials and reaction products of low mol wt are pptd 
The refined resins have a lower acid no than the unrefined 
resins are more easily hardened. Examples are given. 

"CO-amide ” Carleton Ellis (to Unyte Corp ). 
U.S 2,022,233, Nov. 26. A urea-formaldehyde condensa- 
tion product is incorporated with phthaljmide and caused 
to react to form a resinous product which is suitable for 
coatings, etc. Numerous examples are given 

Molded resin ware. Poy H Cunningham (to Bryant 
Elec. CO). U.S 2,022,587, Nor. 28. Vinous operative 
details are described for use of a highly polished mold for 
molding articles with a smooth nonabsorptive outer sur- 
face and a more porous texture beneath the surface, some 
of the surface material being removed for application of 
liquid coloring material to color certain areas in a desired 
pattern, as m the production of decorated ware of urea 
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A layer of ridable pa.ert.lcb.tt . hardens rymhc.k- 1 *««•»* "f", *1^. ^"S?. 'Xg “ Some 


s applied by heat and pressure to a compressible 

base by first applying a high pressure for such a short time 
as to bquefy the material and then apply mg a considerably 
lower pressure while heating is maintained until the ma- 
terial has hardened. A wooden plate is cohered with a 
thin lajcr of a mixt comprising a PhOH-CHjO condensa- 
tion product 5Q and wood dust 50%; a layer of paper 
impregnated with ream may be inserted between the wood g 
and the resin powder, the plate is then pressed 3 mm 
at 150-160* under 70 hg per sq cm. pressure and after- 
ward 7-10 win under 10 kg per sq cm 

Surface coloring of synthetic resin articles Gustavus 
J Esselen (to Specialty Guild, Inc ). U S 2,022,710. 
Dec 3 The surface to be colored is softened with a 
water-sol softening agent such as a phenol in aq soln 
and is then dyed with an aq soln of a water -sol dye 
Several examples are given 

Crank press suitable for use with artificial resins, in- 
sulating materials, etc Karl Gfltz V S 2,023,319, 
Dec 3 Mcch features 

Heat insulation Carl G Muntcrs and John G Tand- 
herg(toCarlG Muntcrs) U S 2.023.201, Dec 3 Heat 
insulation comprises a low sp gr and highly \ calculated 
mass of polystyrol substantially composed of closed cells 

Thermal insulation Martin C lluggett (to Research, 
Inc.). U S- 2,023,422, Dec 10 A him of nonmetathc 
mineral material having not more than a slight luster but 
touts a binder, such as a compn contg Ag sulfide and 
casein, is secured to a supporting base sheet and then sub- 
jected to friction to give it a highly polished heat-reflective 
surface 

Heat-Insulating material from mineral wool I’dward 
A. Toohey (to Johns-Manville Corp ) U. S 2,022,750, 


August Chwala. Brit 434,358, Aug.. 27, 1935. Sulfonic 
acids of aliphatic amino ethers, which are carbonizing 
agents in free form and wetting, washing and emulsifying 
agents in the form of their salts with alkalies or org. 
bases, arc prepd. by acy luting a sulfonic acid of an ali- 
phatic ammo-ether, or a salt thereof, with a fatty acid 
contg at hast 10 C atoms or a restn acid, or a chloride 
thereof The original acids may be prepd. by treating 
with NHi or a primary’ amine the halogenatcd ether sul- 
fonic acids obtained by the reaction of dihalo aliphatic 
ethers with alkali or NH, sulfite In an example, 0,8'- 
dichlorodiethyl ether is treated with ale. Nay SO, and the 
product is treated with MeNHt and acylated with lauric 
acid chloride The latter may be replaced by abietic acid 
chloride and EtNII, or FhNHt may be used lor the MeNHj 
Wetting and other agents Imperial Chemical In- 
3 dustnes Ltd fr 7S0,t>23, Sept C, 1935 Wetting, 


washing and emulsifying agents arc made by converting 
to their sulfuric esters the aliphatic by droxy sulfides ob- 
tained by causing alky 1 (Ch-Cjo) mercaptans to react with 
halohydnns The esters are obtained by causing the 
hy droxy sulfides to react with the addn product resulting 
from the action of SO, on a tertiary amine or with sub- 
stances capable of forming an addn product of this nature 
(e g , a pyrosulfate and pyridine) Thus, 2-hydtoxy- 
ethyl cetyl sulfide (from cetyl mercaptan and ethylene 
chlorohydnn) or d.y-dihydroxypropyl cetyl sulfide (from 
cetyl mercaptan and glycerol a-monochlotohydnn.) is 
caused to react with Na pyrosulfate and pyridine. 

Wetting and other agents Soc pour Find. chim. & 
Bile Fr 7S0,911,Sept 14,1935 Tertiary amines which 
contain an aliphatic or hydroaromatic radical formed of 

... , „ , _ . _ at least 6 C atoms arc treated with oxidizing agents capable 

Dec. 3 After molten mineral materia] has been blown s of transforming the amines to their oxides Examples 


into fibers, the fibers, while still suspended and heated, 
arc mixed with a normally solid, inherently water-repel- 
lent material such as Zn stearate and talc in a finely divided 
form App is described Cl C A 30, 191* 

Insulated wire Samuel Ruben (to Vega Mfg Corp ) 

U. S. 2,022,827, Dec 3 A wire carries a surface insulation 
including an oxide such as finely divided Cr oxide with a 
resinous binder and a B compd such as boric acid, and 
nerlying textile winding u impregnated with a similar 6 


mixt. 

Compositions lor coating cables Siemens & llalske 
A -G. (Ernst Fischer, inventor) Gcr 620.232, Oct 17. 
1935 (Cl 21r. 7.50). Compns for protecting submarine 
cables, insulated with gutta-percha or like material, 
from marine fauna comprise a pond light metal, particu- 
larly AI, mixed with insulating or semiconducting materials 
Nonconducting coverings forheatand sound Dynamit- 


are given of oxides formed from 1-dodecyl-S-dimethyl- 
ammobenzene, 4-dimethylamino-l-laurophenone (by con- 
densing I’liNMci with lauric acid chloride in the presence 
of ZnCl,, b rt 220-60®) , laury Idimcthyl (and ethyl) amine, 
cctyldimethy 1 (and ethyl) amine, stearoyldiethylcthylcne- 
diamine, and A'-Iaurylpipcndme (from lauryl chloride 
and pipcrdinc), b„ 170-S2®, and octadecenyldimethyl- 
amine 

Molded objects The Ferro Engineering Co Tr. 786,- 


570, Sept 5, 1935. Objects are molded from an intimate 
mixt of an aggregate such as silica sand, a sol. glass and 
not more than 1% of a common metal sulfate, e. g , 
FeSO,. The molded mass is placed on a metal plate with 
the interposition of a film of a sol chloride other than 
NaCl, e. g , CaCIi, and the plate is put into a furnace to 
bake the mass 

--- a — — — j Molded articles such as electric-switch cover plates 

A.-G. vorm. Alfred Nobel ft Co. Rnt. 433,251, Aug 7 James F. Walsh and Rene P. Pipcroux (to Celluloid 
12, 1935 Addn. to 429,316 (C A 29, C977‘) In the Corp ). U. S 2,022,304, Nov. 20. A decorative facing 


prepn of porous heat-and sound-insulating substance from 
polymerization products of a vmy 1 compd by the addn 
of a volatile solvent and subsequent heating, or by the 
addn of deeomp&able substances evolving gases on 
heating, ns described in 429,316, the operation is effected 
under vacuum In an example, a vacuum of 3-0.2 mm 


of synthetic thermoplastic cellulose-dcnv . material such 
as cellulose nitrate or acetate compn is fused to a backing 
of a synthetic cellulose-denv material of nomnflammable 
character such os one contg cellulose nitrate or acetate 
Several examples are given 

. — — t -v, ■. w-w— Molding articles such as containers from fibrous palp 

“■ } n ^^. repri - , p° r0us polystyrol, a prod- 8 Ernest Huff and Andrew Keidmg (to American Lace 

A 2LX ° }~V y2 ^'\ nz ob J aincd ' Paper Co ). U. S. 2,023,200, Dec 3. Various operative 

Adhesives. I. G. raibcnindustne A.-G. Brit 434,- - 

-60, Aug. 2S, 1935 Materials, e. g , wood, metal, glass, 
concrete, leather or rubber, are stuck together by apply- 
ing to the surfaces to be united a high-mol polymer of a 
purely aliphatic mono-olefin having a branched C chain 
and bringing the surfaces together. 

Adhesive base from cornstarch. Gordon G. Pierson 
(to Perkins Glue Co ). U. S. 2,023,973, Dec, 10 Sub- 
stantially dry powd. corn starch is used with an admixed 
oxidizing agent such as BaO, 0.4-1 .5% adapted to release 
O and capable of liquefy rag the starch , and with urea , which 
sen-es as a liquefier and stabilizer and retards evapn. of 

water from the adhesive after " * 


details suitable for making cups, etc. App. is described. 

Molding powder containing cellulose acetate and syn- 
thetic resin. Wm H Moss (to Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica). U. S 2,022,383, Nov. 26 Cellulose acetate is 
used with at least its own wt. of synthetic resin consist- 
ing essentially of a diphenylol propane formaldehyde 
resin, these 2 materials forming most of the plasticuable 
9 compn , which, however, also may be used with other 
ingredients such as china clay or tnacetm. 

Bitumen-fiber mixture suitable for molding, trowelling, 
etc. Harry C. T isher (to Richardson Co ). U. S. 2,023,- 

w~n„ ,, .. . , -- — — . — — 675, Dec. 10. Fibers such as those of cotton, wood or 

be Blued afer application to an object to flax are mixed with and coated by bitumen and are then 

wlm v.n« heS i'w ‘ s . prep 2* for usc hy « with dispersed in water while heated. 

are given and heating tbenuxt. Scv oral examples Buttons, etc., from powdered casein. Geo. Morrell 

(to Geo. Morrell Corp.). U. S. 2,022,895, Dec. 3. 
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Various details of app. and of a pressure, extrusion and 
heating process are described. 

Casern composition suitable lor siting, etc Carl 
1 ridings (to Muralo Co ). U S 2,023, 3SJ, Dec. 3 A 
stable compn retaining us viscosity undimmished over 
long period! of time is prepd by heating casein to about 
75-99® with NH.P or an all-all metal fluondc, finely 
divided silica and water 

Putty Douglas II. B Cowman Brit 434,4-17, Sept. 
2, 1935 A putty, particularly for glazing metal windows, 
comprises a filler, a drying oil, HjO and a peroxide, with 
or without driers It may be produced shortly before use 
by mixing a component comprising the filler, drying oil 
and H)0 and a component comprising a peroxide, both 
components preferably being pastes. In an example, 
the components comprise whiting, linseed oil, HjO and 
CCh, and BaOj, CaO, (AcO)jPb, v asclrne and PhNOi, resp 

Leather substitute Lc cuir contreplaque Fr. 787,- 
0S0, Sept 1C, 1935 Rubber latex is mixed with wood 
fibers, a soln of Ali(SO»)i is added and finally hardening or 
suppling agents The paste may be made into bands, 
plates or cylinders using high pressure 

Coated fabrics Mitchell O Thomson and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd Brit 434,359, Aug 30, 1935 
In the manuf. of coated fabrics, e g , leather-cloth or 
tarpaulin, comprising a cotton, hessian, paper or other 
base coated with a compn contg. dissolved nitrocellulose 
and a softening agent therefor, the latter is a brominated 
tntnhl phosphate corresponding substantially to a di- 
liromotntolyl phosphate in which both Br atoms are sulisti- 
t tiled in the nucleus Other softening agents, e. g , cas- 
tor oil, may also be used The softener may be obtained 
by treating tritolyl phosphate with Br at 55-00° in the 
presence of powd Cu 

Condensation products I G I atbcnind A -G 
(Michael Jalirstoiifer and Hans G Hummel, inventors) 
Gcr 610,429, July 30, 1935 (Cl 12o 20 02). Addn to 
t .08, 591 (C A 29, 5202*) The method of 608,591 for 
obtaining products by condensing polyamides of carlioxy- 
lie acids with CHjO is modified by replacing the pnh- 
amidcs or thioamidcs of polyamino-.V-earboxy he acids 
Thus, hydrazine carboxylic acid diamide (from hydrazine 
sulfate and KCNO) is condensed with aq CHiO of pn 
value 7 0 to give a sirupy soln hardening lo a glossy 
transparent product Other examples arc given 

Condensation products from natural resms Josef 
Iimapfl (lo I G 1 arbenmd A -G ) U. S 2,022,450. 
Nov. 26 A natural resin such as colophony or an ester 
o! a resm such as the glycerol ester of colophony is treated 
with a phenol of an alkylated phenol or an alkyl ether or 
ester of a phenol, in the presence of BFi or a complex 
compd of BF« with an org acid Numerous examples 
are given and products are obtained with a much lower I 
value and higher softening point than the starting ma- 
terials Cf C A 28,919'. 29,6781* 

Halogenated diphenyl oxide Ldgar C Britton. Wesley 
C. Stocsscr and Gerald G Gocrgen (to Dow Chemical 
Co). U. S 2,022,634, Nov 2G Diphuiyl oxide or a 
lower halogenated diphenyl oxide is treated with Cl or 
Br at an elevated temp (suitably above about 145“ end 
75“, resp ) sufficient to maintain the reaction raixt in a 
mobile fluid condition lo form a halogenated diphenyl 
oxide mixt having a halogen content corresponding to 
more than 4 and less than 10 atoms of combined halogen 
rcr mol of halogenated diphenyl oxide. Products thus 
produced are of a resin like character Numerous ex- 
amples are gtv en 

Emulsifying agents containing fatty acid esters of poly- 
glyeerols Benjamin R. Hams. U. S 2,022,766, Dec. 3 
A mixt of polyglyccrols is produced from glycerol, and the 
polyglyccrols (usually in excess) are caused to react with 
higher fatly acids such as those of coconut ml, neat’s 
foot oil, corn oil or lard or with the tnglycendes of the 
nils and fats Products arc obtained which may be used 
in the prepn of cosmetic creams, shaving prepnt , de- 
tergents, insecticides, etc. \ aiious examples are given 

Emulsifying and dispersing agents Imperial Chemical 
Industries I td , Henry A Piggott and Geo S J White 


Brit. 434,421, Aug 27, 1935 The agents are prepd by 
treating sod ml, degrns, moellon or like oil recovered in 
the manuf . of chamois leathtx with ethylene oxide (I), 
preferably in the presence of caustic alkali or a surface- 
active solid, e. g., infusorial earth, silica gel The products 
give emulsions with animal, vegetable and mineral oils 
and are useful ui the textile industry as leveling agents in 
dyeing and printing and for improving the cleansing action 
of sulfuric esters of the higher ales Among examples, (1) 
sod oil Is treated with I to prep products which are used 
to emulsify a lubneatng oil with H,0, and (2) wool is 
dyed with indigo main contg. the product of (1) 
Emulsion for filling water-cooling systems Karl 
Kr elder (to Shell Development Co ). U. S 2,023,307, 
Dec 3 Water is used with a small proportion of an cmulsi- 
fiable mineral oil together with an alkali soap of a sul- 
fonated naphthenic acid or mineral -oil sulfonic acid. 

Sulfonated fatty substances Deutsche Hydncrwerke 
A -G Brit. 434,452, Sept 2, 1035 See Fr. 776,014 
1C. A. 29, 3430 1 ) When mixts are sulfonatcd, the mean 
I value must be at least 100. The products are welling, 
leashing, dispersing and emulsifying agents 

Washing agent for skin and hair. Ehrhardt Franz 
Tr. 786,533, Sept 5, 1935 Washing agents comprise or 
contain products of the formula RXSOjY or RXPO, Y, 
(where Y is an alkali metal or an org or an inorg radical 
forming a salt, R is an org radical, preferably aliphatic, 
of 10 or more C atoms, X is O, S, iraino group in which 
the II atom is substituted by alkyl, aralkyl or aryl, a 
methylene, alkylcnc or mylene group, substituted or not, 
which is joined to the R cither directly or by a carbon - 
amide or sulf amide group) Examples are given 

Polishes. Walter R Weeks Ir 787,025, Sept 1C, 
1935 Emulsions used for polishing lacquered or varnished 
surfaces are improved by regulating the consistency of 
the emulsions to a value of the order of 00-120 sees , 
measured by the Gardner mobilomcter, and incorporating 
a buffer soln to stabilize the Pa value at 521-8 
Treating clay or shales to remove Impurities Marshall 
Laslcy U b. 2,023,420, Dec. 10 Clay or shales contg 
volatihzable impurities and a high proportion of hydrated, 
plastic clay substance are heated in finely divided condition 
in contact with an oxidizing atm , at a temp sufficient 
to oxidize and volatilize impurities and the material is 
then heated sufficiently partially to dcliy drate the clay sub- 
stance and to form a product that is still of plastic charac- 
ter App is described, with superposed hearths 

Alkali-resistant composition for use m manufacture of 
hard tiles Edmund Claxton and Marttn K. Bare (to 
Armstrong Cork Co ) U. S 2,022,707, Dec. 3 A 
calenderable mass cemtg. cumar, m 100-140", contains 
as a toughening modifier an oxidized siccative oil gel such 
as one derived from linseed oil and menhaden oil in suffi- 
cient proportion to overcome the brittleness of the cumar 
Imt m such minor proportion that the hardness of the 
cumar is substantially unimpaired 

Colloidal dispersions of metals in oils John C. Bird 
(lo Standard Oil Development Co ). U. S 2,021,885, 
Nov 26 A metal such as Ag, Pi, Hg err Cu is col- 
loidally dispersed in an oil such as white oil, kerosene or 
gasoline and as stabilizing agents there are employed org 
products of dissocn or reduction (suitably produced by 
heating) of an oil -sol sulfonic acid salt of a metal displace- 
able by II and a heavy metal sulfonate of an ovl-sot 
sulfonic and, such as a Ag sulfonate 

Deealeomarua paper. Leins Davis (to McLaurui- 
Jones Co ). US 2,023,803, Dec 10. A dccalcomania 
paper is formed with a suitable backing sheet such as 
paper with a water-resistant coating to take dccalcomanu 
printing and an intervening layer of resinous water-re- 
sistant material such as gum sandafac and rosin which is 
substantially insol in a solvent such os gasoline, etc , 
which readily dissolves the other coating, conig. “cumar ” 
Cf C. A 29, 5956* 

Adhesive carbon paper Harold W. A Dixon and 
Robson S Moore (to Columbia Ribtwn and Carbon Mfg 
Co ). U. S 2.0222170, Nov 26 A base membrane such 
as paper earries a layer of sol adhesive material such as 
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Sum arabic or dextrin or glue and a superposed layer of 
transfer ink compn. . „ _ „ rD 

Colloid reliefs. I. G. Farbenind A.-G. Gcr. 014, 1 j 8, 
June 7, 1935 (Cl. 57 d. 2 02). Addn. to 605,995. The 
method of 005,995 (C, A. 20, 1907‘) for forming the 
above by thermoplastic masses is modified by using m«oI. 
masses which at ordinary temps, have a low viscosity. 
Polyvinyl chloride contg 05% Cl dissolved m McOH « 
given as an example of such a mass 

Grease- and moisture-proof paper suitable for wrapping 
foods, etc John E. Schopp U S 2,021,917, Nov. 20. 
Paper or the like is treated with an aq dispersion of approx 
23 7% of rubber latex, casein, modified starch, a filler 
such as clay, a hygroscopic plasticizing material such a3 
glycerol or glucose and about 4 7% of shellac, forming 
when dried a flexible tvontacky coating 

Moistureproof material such as regenerated cellulose 
suitable for wrapping foods Wm II Charcb (to Du Pont 
Cellophane Co ) US 2,022.490. Nov 20 A smooth 
nonfibrous sheet of material is provided with a thin mois- 
tureproof surface coating which does not become loosened 
upon prolonged contact with moist substances and which 
ts deposited from a varnish contg a wax, and a film- 
forming drying oil or synthetic resin compn having drying 
characteristics (the article being flexible without losing 
its moistureproof ness at a temp of 0°), Numerous 
examples are given 

Coated sheet material suitable for films and foils 
Arthur E. Petersen (to Celluloid Corp ) U. S 2,022,300, 
Nov 20 A base is coated wit h a lacquer such as one contg 
nitrocellulose and with an overlying layer of gelatin soln , 
another gelatin soln. layer, and with dichromate harden- 
ing soln Several examples are given 

Draw sheets or tympan sheets for rotary printing presses 
\ulcan Proofing Co Brit 413,910, Aug 22, 1935 A 
tympan for covering the impression blanket consists of 
fabric layers united by a resilient layer of natural or arti- 
ficial rubber or of synthetic resin, with suitable fillers if 
desired, 1 of the layers having an oil-repcllcnt coating 
composed of a reaction product obtained from the inter- 
action of a halo-substituted olefin and an alkali poly- 
sulfidc, e. g , ethylene dichloride and Na polysulfidc. 
A suitable compn for the uniting layer consists of rubber 
.10, ZnO 25 5, Sh sulfide 5225, S 3 lb , adol-o-naphthyl- 
aminc C, CnO G, diphcnylguamdinc 6 4 and stearic acid 
0 5 oz. 

Tanning gelatinous printing layers Valentin Dietz 
(to Erwin B. Elliott and Maurice C. Boyd). U S. 
2.023, GG9, Dec. 10. Parts of a gelatinous layer such as 
one on celluloid or glass are tanned in agreement with 
the image to be printed by the layer to render such parts 
incapable of swelling in varying degree by the swelling 
medium employed, the distensible parts of the layer are 
caused to swell and are rendered ink-repellent in a bath 
contg. water, glycerol, a bile salt and an amine such as 
p-phenylenediamme, the unmoistencd printing surface 
of the layer is inked with an ink contg ox gall and the 
inked surface is used for printing 

NoncOrrosive solution suitable for use in radiators, etc 
Frederick A. Weihe, Jr. (to MeAlecr Mfg Co ). U. S 
2,021,765, Dec. 10 An aq ale , glycerol or ethylene 
glycol soln. is used contg a small proportion of the re- 
action product of triethanol and blown castor oil. Blown 
soybean oil, diamylamine, etc , also may be used. 

, f . or P e “ cils - American Lead Pencil Co. Brit 

1lR4>) 5 ’ AUK 23 ’ 1935 ’ *** U ' S , * 9S5 »®W (C. A. 29, 
Transparent partition material. Jules E. Malivcrt (to 
l.accessoire de precision). U, S. 2,023,332, Dec 3 
At least one rigid transparent support such os a glass 
sheet carries a gelatinous layer of a moisture absorbing 


1 transparent material such as a gelatin or cellulose compn, 
on at least one side of the support which is protected by a 
grid material of large mesh. 

Sizing asbestos pulp. The Raybestos Co. Brit. 411,* 
974, Aug. 21, 1935. Asbestos fibers to bo felted to form 
sheet material are sued by adding to a dispersion thereof 
in a beating-engine a "glutinous single-phase soln of a 
sizing material in colloidal form which is adsorbable by 
the asbestos" to an extent such that the adsorbed material 

2 is substantially insol. in an aq. medium of pn 8-10, the 
mixt. being beaten until it runs evenly and freely. The 
sizing material may comprise rosin, causticized starch, 
gluc-CIIiO or casein In an example, 2.500 lb. and 500 
lb of asbestos of av. lengths of fiber of about ‘/i tn. and 
i/n in., resp., are mixed in a bcating-engme and causticized 
starch added slowly 

Coating wood with metals. Grumpclt Propellcrbau 

3 G m. b. II. Brit 434,030, Sept 5, 1935. Wood sur- 
faces arc metallized by spraying on a coaling of a readily 
fusible metal, e g., Al, and then spraying on a layer of a 
metal, e g , bronze or steel, having a higher m, p thanthat 
of the 1 st coating 

Composition for waterproofing materials such as fabrics 
of garments John B Cleaveland U S 2,022,405, 
Nov 20 About 2 75 oz of a mixt contg paraffin 4, 
paracoumann resin 2, white beeswax 1 and Al palmitate 
4 parts is dissolved in each gal of a solvent mixt com- 
prising xylol 3 and CCh 1 part by vol 

Artificial Btraws, etc. British Celancsc Ltd Brit. 
413,011, Aug 22, 1915 Addn. to 128,312 (C. A. 24, 
5497) and 351,211 (C. A 26. 4482) A heavy artificial 
filamentary product formed from a spinning soln contg 
a cellulose denv and a plasticizer therefor « subjected 
to a molding operation under heat to produce permanent 
irregularities of shape, e g , crinkles, twists, patterns, 
frizzed effects The heavy filamentary product may he 
formed by coalescing a no of fine filaments with a total 
wt of about 75 denier The plasticizer preferably acts as 
a solvent for the cellulose dcriv ftt elevated temps. Tn- 
phcnyl or tntolyl phosphate, p-tolucncsulfonamidc, tri- 
ethylene glycol, diethylene glycol, tnacetin, diacetin, 
dl-nu tartrate, and mixts. thereof, arc suitable plasticizers 

Viscous composition Nelio Nardelh J r. 780,553, 

6 Sept. 6, 1935 An elastic gum is melted and 6-20% of 
colophony or other resinous or bituminous substance is 
added. The product may be used with various addns. 
on roads or for waterproofing paper and cloth or as a sub- 
stitute for glue. 

Puncture-sealing composition Matsuharu Hagmo 
Brit. 411,0.10, Sept. 5, 1935 The compn. consists of a 
mineral oil and powd. plaster or gypsum, suitable pro- 
portions being 10 of oil to 1 of powder. A granular ma- 

7 tcrial buoyant in oil, e g., cork, may be added. 

Fly -repelling livestock spray Gideon J. Malherbe 
(to Shell Development Co.). U. S 2,021,140, Dec. 3. 
A pine oil and a mineral oil of approx the same b -p. 
range arc used together. 

Fireproofing compositions Budhall J, White and Wil- 
berforce R. Dauncey. Brit. 411,045, Aug. 19, 1915. 
The compns. consist of equal parts of KtCO, and NaHCOj 

c dissolved in a suitable liquid, e. g., H,0 or a paint. 

Fire -extinguishing charge F rancis R. Bichowsky (to 
General Motors Corp.) U S 2,021,981, Nov. 20 A 
F deriv of a hydrocarbon such as CCIjT, is used with a 
chemical decompd. by heat to form extinguishing gases, 
such as NaHCO, An extinguisher for use with such 
mixts. is described. 

Automatic and manual carbon dioxide fire -extinguish- 
ing system Scott V Allen and Ozro N. Wiswcll (to 

9 C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co ). U, S. 2,021,509, Dec. 
10 Various structural, mech and operative details. 
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industries Conclusions. Practically complete softening 1 
(hardness of 1-1 5°) can be obtained, even in the cold, by 
the use of the theoretical quantity of Na«PO« To attain 
this result it is necessary first to remove COi and bicarbonates, 
which in practice can be accomplished by preliminary 
treatment with lime, or with lime and soda, in a suitable 
app The treatment must be adjusted to reduce the hard- 
ness to a mm while at the same time producing a softened 
water having an alky such that, after NajPOi treatment, 2 
the alley to phenolphtbalcm is appreciably higher than 
half the total alky to methyl orange The Na>POi 
treatment is carried out in a relatively small softener, as 
30 mins is sufficient to obtain equil and (be voluminous 
Cai(POi)i ppt settles rapidly Tor a water having a 
hardness of 6® after preliminary softening, the theoretical 
Na»PO, consumption is about 150 g. per cu. m , and this 
is readily attained in practice When the alky, is too high 
for certain purposes, it can readily be corrected by addn. of 3 
small quantities of HjSO, A Papineau-Couture 

Arc spectral analyses of same Spanish medicinal waters. 
Ill S Piiia de Rubies and M. Amat Bargues A nates 
soc espan Jts qu\m 33, 705-0(1935); cf C. A. 26, 
1049 — The presence of Ag, Mo and Be is shown in some 
medicinal waters E M Symmcs 

Developments during the past three years in the treat- 
ment of boiler feed water and water used In the plant. 
List Fapiirfabr . 33(Ttch. Ttil) 297-300(1935).— An * 
address Louis E. Wise 

Removal of oil from condensate for use In boilers. A. 

C Stutson Power 79, 583-4(1935) — Clean ILO was ob- 
tained from a condensate contg 30 p. p. m. of emulsified 
oil by coagulation with rei(SO«)i at pa 5 5-8 C and filtra- 
tion Boilers are treated to maintain 2l>-30 grams per 
gal of alky , 30 p p m. of phosphate and 1000-17,000 
p P m of sulfate. Alden II. Emery 5 

Volatility of Balts on boiling of their solutions. P. V. 
Zolotarev Trans. Inst Chem Tech Ivanovo (U. S SR) 

1, 51-5(1935) —Preliminary expts. indicate that the con- 
tamination of distd feed waters with salts is caused by 
the atomization of overheated boiler scale on contact with 
water, Chas. Blanc 

The adsorption of phenol by activated charcoals B 
N Rutovskil and N I Antropova J. Chem Ini. 
(Moscow) 12, 910-7(1935) —A removal of 99 5% of 6 
PhOH from waste waters can be reached by passing the 
soln over peat charcoal at 40° at a rate of 0 6 m per hr. 
For recovery, the C«H, from previous extns is distd 
directly onto the C in amts equal to 30% of the amt of 
HiO used The C is regenerated by passing steam over 
it at 170-80* for 1-1 5 hrs H. M Leicester 

The nature and amount of the colloids present in 
sewage VII The effect of bubbles of gas and agitation 
on sewage liquors E Williams J Soc. Chem. Ini. 7 
54, 355-01T(1035), cf. C. A. 29, 8192* —Samples of 
domestic sewage in 1-1 cylinders were treated with streams 
of (1) air, (2) O, (3) H and (4) N, which passed through 
glass wool, soda -lime and H>SO, and entered the cylinders 
at the bottom through thin sintered glass filters; the rate 
of flow was maintained const at 25 1 per hr. Exptl 
results indicate that 1 (1) Coagulation of the dispersed 
matter in sewage can be produced by bubbling gas, all 4 e 
gases producing the same amt of coagulation at 25* over 
a 6-hr. period (2) Over a period of 24 hrs at 25*, O 
and air are superior to IIj and Ni, after 24 hrs the org. 

C and total N values fall below those of the ultrafiltrate 
of the control sample. (3) Coagulation can be produced 
by mech. agitation out of contact with air. (4) The temp. 


affects the amt. of coagulation produced, increased temp, 
increasing the coagulating effect. Complete exptl. data 
are included. G. II. Young 

Treatment of effluents of paper manuf. (Brit. pat. 434,- 
225) 23. Ca hypochlorite pellets for treating water (U. S. 
pat. 2,023,459) 18. App for supplying chemicals to 
water mains (U. S. pat 2,023,552) 1. 


Apparatus (with a column and spiral passageway) for 
clarifying water by aeration and filtration. Kijiro Tsuda 
(to G K. Tsudashikl Pump Scisakusho) . U. S 2,022,- 
329, Nov. 20 Various structural and operative details 
Apparatus for removing dissolved gases from water or 
other liquid by heating Gfza Szikla. Austrian 143,057, 
Oct 10, 1935 (Cl 85c). 

Sand filters Norman G Elliot. Fr. 786,601, Sept 6, 
1935 Means for removing and washing the top layer 
of sand 

Conduit and associated self cleaning screen suitable 
for water. Joseph E. Bower U. S 2,022,336, Nov. 26. 
Structural, mech. and operative details 
Water-i oftemng apparatus Dennis Thomas and Thomas 
& Clement Ltd Brit. 433,543, Aug. 14, 1935. The app. 
comprises means interposed between a hopper, contg 
water-softening agent, and a mixing tank, adapted to be 
moved to a charging position with respect to the hopper 
when the tank is filling and to be moved to a position to 
discharge its contents into the tank after tbe latter has 
been emptied and has begun to refill 

Apparatus for softening and filtering water. John A, 
Montgomery and Robert O. Friend U S. 2,021,919, 
Nov 26 Various details are described of an app com- 
prising a tank contg a graduated gravel bed on which other 
water-treating material such as a zeolite bed is placed 
and through which water may be passed upwardly. 

Continuous apparatus for softening boiler feed water 
by addition of reagents Chem. Fab. Budenheim A -G 
Ger. C2U,S00, Oct 22. 1935 (C! 85*. 2 01). 

Apparatus for degassing feed water. Sergius v. Le 
Juge U. S 2,023,630, Dec. 10. Various details are 
described of an app suitable for use on board ship 
Base-exchange substances. Wm II Sullivan, Horace 
Ingleson and Basil A Adams. Brit. 434,663, Sept. 6, 
1935 Base-exchange substances are obtained from days 
by treating with coned. HC1 or with H,SO. of eqmv. concn , 
removing adherent acid, if desired, drying and grading, 
beating in an oxidizing atm , e. g , to 550-600*, and treat- 
ing the product with a Na sihcate-Na a] urn mate sola 
The last step may be earned out by boiling the mixt and 
may be followed by treatment with a NaCl soln 

Treatment of sewage Georg Herrmann. Ger. 020,- 
320, Oct. 18, 1935 (Cl 85c 6 05). Means is described for 
directing a stream of fresh water or purified sewage through 
scum layers in sludge digestion tanks to facilitate the 
biol degradation of the scum. 

Apparatus for purifying sewage Office franca is de 
travaux d’assamissement. Fr. 787,112, Sept. 17, 1935 
Sewage clarification and disposal. John Schaaf. U. S. 
2,022,901, Dec 3 A granulated filtering medium is 
continuously deposited upon the dry portion of a screen 
which is subjected to atm. pressure only and is partially 
submerged to intercept a sewage stream (various details 
of app and operation being described). 

Sewage-sludge digesting tank and associated apparatus. 
Henry L. Thackweli (to Dorr Co ). U. S 2,023,295, 
Dec. 3 Structural, mech. and operative details. 
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A study of the uniformity of eoil types Franklin L chem. properties of soils within a type were very variable. 
Davis Ala Agr. Espt Sta , 45th Ann. Rept 1934, C. R, Fellers 

16-19 — Lab and greenhouse studies with 22 soils of 6 The soils of Scotland. HI. The central valley and 
different soil types showed greater differences within the southern uplands W G Ogg Empire J. Exptl. Agr. 3, 
type than between types in many cases The phys and 295-312(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 6341 ‘.—Typical soil pro- 
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61a „„ deserted «nd samples «re K.v.n Iron. » wide 1 M, tydros.de. loot sod, .»! not 

variety of parent material. Numerous data ore given on «->•- tlw KvHrry.irW. I.b. jotie 

p n values. loss on ignition, exchangeable Ca, Mg and H 
and cotnpn. of the clay fractions. K. D. Jacob 

Investigation on the soil formation near the apex of the 
alluvial fan of Azusa River In the central highland of 
Taran. Tovotaro Sski. J. Set .Soil Manure (Japan) 9, 

2 1 1-51 (lW), cf C. A. 29, 1017 '. — The morphological 


have formed the hydroxides. J. S. Joffe 

The crystalline structure of soil colloids and new data 
on the exchange o( cations and anions In soils. I. D. 
ScdlctzV.il. Solziahtt Zemlfdehya (Moscow) 

1934. No 12, G9-77. — A crit. review of the subject and a 
discussion of the theories involved. J. S Joffe 

•Ml uritmi ct l zv iui,..— me mu.in.u.u^-4. The Influence of exchangeable sodium in soils on the 
fcauire of the profile and the chcni compn indicate that B growth of plants and the physical properties of the soil, 
the sod is of I be weakly acid, sub-all it ic brown soil type 8 1 I R a,nfr _. AiimjM/rija Sotziahst. ZtmleJfltya (Mm- 
acconling to S 's designation Y Kamoshita 


The properties of the soil at different degrees of un- 
aaturation In relation to the effects of calcium L I' 
Magarnm Khmizaltiya Socialist Ztmledehya (Mos- 
cow) 1934, No 12, 4«> <>1 —A day chernozem soil Was 
treated with 0 Off N I1C1 until U became unsold l*cir- 
tions wire treated with CaCO., the quantities were varied 


cow) 1935, No 3, 35-45 — A deep chernozem soil was 
treated with NaCl of different concns making up sods 
with tbfftrcnt percentage satns of Na It was found 
that even a 5% sain with Na afftets unfavorably the 
percolation rates of water, capillary rise of water and 
dispersion Injury to plants docs not become apparent 
until 60% satn At CO 70% win 1 lie plants died. Sods 


t ions wire treated wi ic.au,, 1 . nroncrtw* 3 high in org mailer rshibit ilie unfavorable properties In 

Im mnS^liiXIS’tMlihywil iiillyiiT »>.H . tel... «... «h ™o, m o,, matl.. Th, Inmry 
Ca possesses the highest hjgroieopicity A slight shift 
toward alVy is conducive to mineralization of the humus 
The various methods for detg the exchange and lijdro- 
Jylic acidity give a detinite idea about the lime require- 
ment One and the same method is not applicable to all 
sods. J S Joffe 

An attempt to intensify the cultivation of virgin loeas- 
hke podzol by means of chemlzatlon V H Egorov 
A'AimiM/zijn Sotziahsl Zmttdil lya (Moscow) 1935, 

No 1, 18 28 —Lupines are an important green manure 
crop for intcnsifj mg the cult nation of podzols The 
podzol horizon is poor In nutrients and the incorporation 
of org. matter with the addn o! N, I* and K fertilizers 
males it possible to plow deeper and increase the feeding 

grounds of plants . . . .J s Aotlj The N NaOII method of dispersing soils formcch 

n * ra^SfiSKSSiS! v * asm 


a iiirlier degree than soils poor in org matter The injury 
of high-Na «od is partly due to the lack of Ca for plant 
nutrition In carbonate rich soils the limit of Na Injury 
is lower than in sod* free from carbonates of Ca or Mg 
J S Joffe 

Annual report ol the ass/s fa fit director of agriculture, 
Bengal, in charge of the agricultural chemist's section, 
for the year ending 3lst March, 1934 M Carl, cry Ann. 
Refit befit Ar Hen [at 1933 34. II, 81-128 —Cotnpn, 
of paddy plants Data ore given on ihe N, P, K, fuO, 
and SiOi-frce ash contrnts of the leaves and sictns and of 
the whole plants nt different stages of growth ond under 
different fertilizer treatments There were extremely 
wide and inconsistent variations in the S1O1 content of 
Ihe plants ond these variations showed no correlation 
with either the stage of growth or the firtihzer treatment 


agronomic viewpoint as a current problem 
tion of socialistic agriculture In the subtropics _ 
Taranovskaja. A'liiwi:a/:iva Satzuilui Ztmledehya 
(Moscow) 1934, No. 12, 30-48 —A discussion of the prop- 
erties and behaiior of Ihe soil absorbing complex in the 
subtropics, of methods ol fertilization and ol schemes, 
based on the laws of the colloidal behavior of sods, which 
ore to be adopted for the most effective utilization of ihe 
soils In the subtropics. J S Joffe 

Agrochemical study of the absorbing soil complex, r. 
N. Germanov Rhtmizatziyo Sotziahsl. Zemledeltya 
(Moscow) 1934, No 12, 22-35 — Data of K K. Gcdrottz 
and his associates are presented on the importance of ihe 
exchange cations, the relation between the various cations 
within the complex and their effect on plants, sod micro- 
organisms and conen of ions in the sod soln The dis- 
ruption of the comphx leads in certain soil* to demobiliza- 
tion of P,0. by clicm. and microbial agencies, the activity 
of the latter Imng greatly influenced by the condition* of 
the weather. It js considered that a study of the relation- 
ships existing among the exchange cations, os demonstrated 
In the 17 tables of data, will result in a productivity 
classification of sods. J. S. Joffe 


Rengal which contain a considerable amt of humified 
org matter, and also to si)I sods cm tig but little org 
matter. Chcni analyses of soils from Setabganj.Pinajpur, 
are given K D Jacob 

The nonprotein nature of a fraction of soU organic 
nitrogen A. W. J Dick nnd It It McKibbin. Can. 
J. Rfsrarth I3B, 20l-8(lff3<>) — Not nil the N in org. 
6 soils is determinable by the Kjeldalil method In every 
sample tested the Pumas method give a considerably 
higher percentage of N The differences fn N conttnt, 
ns shown by the 2 methods, vary from ft 4 to 2*1(1%, 
hence it is believed that an appreciable fraction of the soil 
org N may he of nonjirotem nature. J. \V. Shipley 
Influence of light in the nitrogen cycle in the soil. 
N R. Dhai .Science £r Culture 1, 213-G{103 r i). — A rc- 
. view K. II. 

The decomposition of lime nitrogen and some deriva- 
tives of cyanamlde In soils Shutaro Tcshima. J. S<t 
Soil Manure (Japan) 9, 2fi0 80(10,35). — The formation 
of dicyanodnmide is retarded by the addn of Japanese 
acid clay and by the volcanic Komaba sod, Ik cause the 
cjanamidc Is absorbed nnd hydrolyzed to iirei by the 
soils. Dicyanodnmide formation in the sod from CaCNj 


fmdon P 'ff Z tM >» affected not only by the reaction of the sod tat a'lVo'by 

8 ,hc nat,,rc of 501 [ colloid, wind, causes the cyanam.de to 
“ lie hydrolyzed The stabilities of dicyanodnmide and 

guanidine phosphate in «oln depend upon the reaction of 


tziya Socialist. Zemledeliya (Moscow) 1934 
No. 12, 05-0 — Mixts. of NaOII and oxalic acid in various 
concns and tfdns. were used in exig. the org fraction of 
the sod complex. The more alk. the mists the more 
org. matter was rxtd. Dctns. were made on the swelling 
of the sod, depth of color of ext , surface tension of ext 
and viscosity. The surface tension was nffected but hit), 
and the viscosity changed slightly, Indicating low hydro- 
philic properties J. s joffe 

The problem of studying the energy 0/ cation adsorption 
N. I. Gorbunov. AAimizafstya iolsia/irf. Ztmledehya 
(Moscow) 1934, No. 12, fil-4. — Expts. conducted on 
differential absorption and retention energy of Ca, Mg 
and II by the soil -absorbing complex show that the energy 
ot adsorption of Ca is higher than that of Mg which is 
contrary to the work of Wiegner. It is suggested that 
with the permutites used by Wiegner the formation of 


the soln ; ocid reaction is favorable to the latter but not 
to the former In both paddy field and dry farm guani- 
dine phosphate, guanidine nitrate and guanidine carbonate 
decomposed slowly nt low temp but rather rapidly at 
higher temp ; these salts were decomposed more easily 
than was dicynnodiamide Y. Kamoslmn 

1 The chemical compositions of some algae and weeds 
developing In the paddy field and their decomposition In 
the soil. Matsusaburo Shioiri and Shtngo Mitsui. J. 
Sci. Soil Manure (Japan) 9, 201-8(1035) —In pot rxpts ’ 
film-forming algae (Avg/ena sp , and Pleurocaccen sp.) 
and lemna fiauneostata Hegetm, cultured in water- 
logged soil fertilized with (NTMtSO, converted 0.08- 
1528 mg. of total N of the pot into org. form- Analyses 
of algae and weeds {Uydrodictyon sp , Spirogyra sp , 
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I ugleita sp , Lemna pauacosiala Hegclm, ITydrtlla rerttal- 
lala Casp var Roxburghii, Aajai gramtnea Dehhle) gave 
total N 2 20-0 62%, C N ratio 20 1-0 C and lignin 2 91- 
6 IS% Water-sal N increased with total N In the paddy 
field algae and weeds of narrow C-N ratio accumulated 
NHi more vigorously than those of wide ratio in the earlier 
stage of dccompn , later no difference m NHi accumulation 
was observed between the two types In dry farming the 
types of narrow C-N ratio formed more nitrate than did 
those of wide ratio through the whole period of dccompn 
Y. Knmoshita 

Reduction of nitrate to nitrite by the green plants A. 
L Sommer Ala Agr Expt Stz,45lhAnn 1934, 

16-17, ef C A. 29, 5376* — Where precautions were 
taken to present the gTowth of microorganisms little or 
no reduction occurred in the expressed juices of the roots 
and tops of the tomato plant Juices from buckwheat, 
cotton and wheat showed similar results No evidence ; 
of reduction of nitrate to nitrite for solns with or without 
the presence of algae in the dark was obtained with the 
Allison app On exposure to light the presence of nitntc 
was detected, the amt increasing rapidly with the time of 
exposure The presence of algae seemed to be favorable 
to nitrite formation Where phosphate was not added to 
the soln and the light intensity was not sufficiently low, 
more nitrite was sometimes found m the filtered than in 
the unfiltered solns The ttddn of phosphate to the soln. 
greatly increased the rate of formation of the nitrite in 
the presence of the algae but produced no change when the 
algae were absent. C. R Tellers 

The lack of mineral salts, especially phosphoric acid. 
In our soils Miquel C. Rubrno Rer. mensual asoc. 
rural Urutuoy 1935, No 0, 35-7 — The widespread oc- 
currence of osteomalacia in cattle in some parts of Uruguay 
is due to deficiency of phosphoric acid in the soil, the 
phosphoric acid content of which may be as low as 0 10 
and 0.3 part per thousand This condition is aggravated 
by tbe annual exportation of approx. 3000 toneladas of 
phosphoric acid in the bodies of cattle Remedial meas- 
ures are suggested. Cohn W. Whittaker 

The salt soluble phosphoric acid in volcanic ash soils 
M Miyoshi J Sci i>otl Manure (Japan) 9, 252-60 
(1935) —Normal solns of KNO,, K>SO,, KO\c, K,C t O« 
and K citrate were employed to ext. the P s Ot from vol- 
canic ash soils The amt. of FiOi extd varied with the pn, 
the kind of salt soln and the nature of soils Y. K 

The fineness of grinding raw phosphates N D 
Smirnov A'fumirafcijo Solztahsl. Zemledehya (Moscow) 
1935, No 3, 45-52 —Coarsely ground rock, phosphate — 
from SO to 60 and lower mesh — can be used on strongly 
acid soils, high in moisture Where FjO, has to be quickly 
mobilized, as for spring grains, when applied m the row, 
when small quantities are available, or on soils satd noth 
bases, finely ground rock is to be preferred There is no 
advantage in grinding the phosphate to colloidal size 
(0 001 mm ). J S JofJe 

Drying superphosphate m relation to its physical and 
chemical properties P A Baranov and P. A Ruzanov 

J. Chem Ind (Moscow) 12, 1054-7(1935) — Superphos- 
phate, dried at about 400“ with good stirring for 3 mm , 
has excellent properties A satisfactory product is ob- 
tained even if the drying lasts only 0 5 min 

II M Leicester 

The influence of the composition of the absorbed cations 
on the development of barley and clover O K Kedrov- 
Zikhman and O E Kedrova Zikhman Khimtsjtziya 
Sctziahst Zemledehya (Moscow) 1934, No 12, '*-21 — 
A podzol soil was treated with the carbonates of Ca, Mg, 

K, Na and Mn in quantities to satisfy the hydrolytic 
acidity, as detd by the Csiky method Some samples 
were prepd with a combination of the cations, and an 
excess of Ca was added to a no of combinations A 
complete fertilizer was added, the soils were placed in 
Mitscherlich pots, and planted with barley and clover 
The sods receiving lime up to 50% of the unsatn gave a 
lngb yield of barley gram An increase tn lune beyond 
this point decreased the grain j icld Satisfying 80% of 
the unsatn with Mg increased the yield of gram and straw 


Above this point the increase in Mg rapidly decreased the 
yield The addn of mixts of Ca and Mg to sat. the soil 
from 50 to 100% had no injurious effects and the yields 
were just as good as those with Ca alone at 50% satn 
Thus the injurious effects of Mg are diminished upon the 
addn of Ca. Normal yields of barley were obtained with 
Ca and Mg sol in a 5 to 1 water soil ext at ratios of 13 4 
Ca to 1 Mg down to lCa:2 3Mg With clover a 20% 
satn. of the hydrolytic acidity with Ca and 50% with Mg 
gave the highest yield m pot expts. With mustard, winter 
wheat, buckwheat and beans the results were analogous 
The tolerance to high concns of Mg as compared with Ca 
vanes somewhat with the individual crops Addns of 
NaiCO, up to 30% and of KiCOi up to 10% satn. showed 
favorable resutts An increase of K markedly reduced the 
gram yield. MnCO, also gave increased yields, but the 
limits of favorable effects were a good deal lower — with 
respect to percentage satn — than with the other cations 
J.S JoIIe 

The utilization of calc tufa-travertine. O. K. Kedrov- 
Zikhman and V. I. \ inogTadov. Khtmzaiztya Solziahsl 
Zemledehya (Moscow) 1935, No. 1, 41-53 —Travertine 
as n source of lime was compared with ground limestone 
and chemically pure CaCOi on podzol soils with clover, 
spring wheat, vetch and oats, and beans This ma- 
terial compared favorably with olhcT lime materials 
even without grinding When ground, the travertine was 
supenor to ground limestone A no of analysis of traver- 
tine and of the soils used u given J S Joffe 

Pasture studies. VII. The effect of fertilization on 
the nutnhve value of pasture grass E. W. Crampton 
and D. A. Tmlayson Empire J. Expt! Agr. 3, 331-45 
(1935), cf C A. 29, 1143'. — The nutritive value of 
immature timothy for rabbits was greater than that of 
immature reed canary-grass This superiority could not 
be explained on the basis of quant differences in crudi 
protein, Ca, P or total nutrients, for in these respects the 
grasses were very similar, and were equally palatable to 
the animals There were strong indications of a marked 
difference in the nutritive value of herbage from pastures 
treated with mineral fertilizers (potash 100 and 16% 
superphosphate 500 lb /acre) as compared with herbage 
from similar unfertilized pastures, the chem. analyses 
showed no significant differences The nutritive value of 
the herbage in either series was not significantly increased 
by the addn of cystine However, the difference in the 
nutritive values of the diets contg fertilized and un- 
fertilized herbage disappeared when a mixt of cystine 
and casern wax added to the diet of rabbits receiving the 
unfertilized grass It is believed that the effect of fertili- 
zers in increasing the nutritive value of mixed pasture 
grasses is due to their effect in altering the nature of the 
protein -complex in particular species as well as to their 
effect tn changing the botanical compn K D J 

The significance of sodium in fertilizers for increased 
yields of sugar beets on a number of soils D V Druz- 
hinln Khtmtzatztya Srtziahst Zemledehya (Moscow) 1935, 
No 1,53-62 — Sylvimte is superior to the coned K salts 
os a source of KtO. Its supenonty decreases whenever 
NaNOi is substituted for Nil, sulfate which indicates the 
effect of the Na of the sj Ivimte. The NaNOi is especially 
efficient for beets on degraded and deep chernozem, being 
supenor to (NHi)jSOi and Ca(NOi)i On gray forest 
loams the nitrate and sulfate are almost alike, sulfate 
being a little better. Tills is ascribed to the differential 
content of Na in the various soils Similar favorable re- 
sults with Na-contg fertilizers are noted on table beets. 
It is pointed out that in connection with nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers contg no Na the addn of NaCI is feasible 

J S Joffe 

Chlonne as a factor of crop yields V. V. Butkevich 
Kktmizatztya Sotziahst. Zemledehya (Moscow) I93S, 
No 2, 14 27 — Exptl evidence is presented showing that 
Cl is energetically absorlwd by plants even though they 
need only small quantities of it This fact is ascribed to 
the mobility and diffusion capacity of the _C1 which was 
detd by membrane and plant expts It is pointed out 
that in view of the xoly of its rompds the Cl ion mobilizes 
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cations. The nitrate ion is still more efficient for it is uti- 
lized by the plant and is therefore conductv c to a high cation 
absorption. The more efficient utilization of Ammophos 
upon the addn. of NaCl is explained by the mobility of 
the Cl ion which stimulates NII« absorption. An excess 
of the chlorides of Na or K deceases the Mg content of 
the plant and reduces the chlorophjll content. J- S J 
The causes of the injurious effects of orerJmuag N 
V. Katalmmov Khimizatziya Sotziahsl. Zemledehya 
(Moscow) 1935, No 2, 42-8 —Adjusting the Ca Mg 
ratio on 3 types of sods to which lime was added did not 
correct the injurious effects of overluning on flax Addns 
of mucts of Jin, I), Cu, 7n, I and F, of Mn and If, Mn 
and B alone to the overhmed soils to which a base fertilizer 
of N, P and K was added brought out the following re- 
sults: with the mitt of microelements, B + Mn, and B 
alone the flax grew normally notwithstanding the over 
liming The same results were obtained with mustard 
J S Jofle 

The alleged fixation of nitrogen by germinating peas 
Elizabeth M Smyth and P \\ Uiison J Baa 30, 
330(1935) —Vita (cf C A 28, 6S51*) has maintained that 
legumes may fix N nonsymbiotioally Tim may be due to 
inaccuracies m the Rjcldahl method The problem should 
be studied by using gasomuric methods of N detn 

John T Myers 

Farm manure (sources, use, composition and preserve 
tion). Josfi Manincs Ree mensual asoc runt Uruguay 
1935, No 3, 24 3 Colm \\ Whittaker 

Coloring mineral fertilizers P A Baranov Khtnti 
zctlztya Solzt<.Ust Zemledehya (Moscow) 1935, No 1, 
77-84 — 1 or NHiNOi tnctaml yellow or anil y cllow could 
be used to color it for identification purposes, for (NH«)t- 
SO, Congo red or and hluc , for feuna saltpeter rose color , 
for NII t C-l orange B, for a mat. of Nl!«NOi and Amnio- 
phos methyl violet, malachite green or orange, depending 
on whether the mixt all, 21 or 12 J S J 

The preparation cf concentrated fertilizers by treating 
phosphorite with nitnc acid 111 A laboratory study of 
the treatment of Izyum phosphorite with nitnc acid and 
ammonia or ammonium carbonate G I. Gorshteln 
and T. I. Khakhanna J Chen Jtid (Moscow) 12, 
1057-01(1933) , cf C A 23, 310V — ' When the phos. 
phonic is ex id with the ihiorclical amt of 25% UNO,, 
98% of the F,0» is removed When (NHOiSO, t» added 
to the IINOi, removal drops to 93% If 5% less than the 
theoretical amt of Nffj is added to the sola obtained 
by the action of HNOi the product of evapn. of the fil- 
trate is very hygroscopic It is better to add (N1I,)jCOj 
and filter the CaCO, off at 45-50®. There is then al- 
most no Cu(.YC’j), ta the eispn residue, and tt ta act 
hygroscopic. Filtration of the solid in the original extn 
goes faster d the phosphorite has first been heated to 700* 
for 0 5 hr., but the PjO, remov al a only 90-3% T il ‘.ration 
should go at a higher temp, and the layer on the filter 
should be thin The presence of NH»NOj m the soln 
slows filtration. ff M. Leicester 

Plant analyses as a method of determining the fertdizer 
requirements on a production basts A Yu Levitzkuand 
A A. Lcsyutova. AAimisefnja Sctnahst. Zemledehya 
(Moscow) 1935, No 2, 4S-5S — From analyses made at 
the various stages of growth of oats and wheat, certain 
ratios of N to P and KjO to N were established for the 
best growth at these stages, and by detg. these ratios 
from production field units at the first stage of growth it 
is possible to add the proper fertilizer. These analyses 
may even afford an opportunity to remedy the conditions 
on the field examd. by supplementing with a top dressing. 
A cnt. analysis of the various availability methods, as 
well as ol the field method, is given J. S. Joffe 

Determining the placement of fertilizers with the aid of 
Aspergillus mger and oryzae. E. V. Bobko, O. G. Naidma 
andN. V. Yashnova. Khmizaf.iya Socialist Zemledehya 
(Moscow) 1935, No 2,35—11 — Ilipts arc presented show- 
ing that A. mger and oryzae cultures could be used as 
detectors of fertilizer localizations and thereby utilize them 
cj- 1 , ‘be proper placement of fertilizers J, S. Joffe 
Study of some methods for the determination of phos- 


1 phone acid by precipitation as ammonium phosphotnojyb- 
date. Application to the analysis of fertilizers. H. Ttrlct 
and A. Bnaii. Ann. fats. 28, 515-55(1935); cf. C, A. 
29, 22S4‘. — Scheffer's method, which is based on that of 
von Lorenz, consists in pptg. PtOj as NH, phosphomolyb- 
datc by addn to the hot soln of a large excess al NH, 
molybdate soln all at one time, trashing the ppt. with 
Na SO, soln., dissolving the ppt in excess of 0-6 N 
NaOIl in presence of CH,0 and titrating the excess of 

s alkali with phcnolphthalcin as indicator. T. and B. 
confirmed that, m order to obtain complete pptn. jn 
presence of citric acid, a large excess ol precipitant is 
required, but if it is addtd all at once there is danger of 
entraining molybdic acid, thereby giving high results 
by either gravimetric or volumetric detn. of the ppt. 
According to Scheffer iltc ppt has the following compn ; 
PO(MoO,)n(ONH,), 2HNO», and soln takes place 

2 according to 4POiMoOj)u(OJIN,)i 2HNOj + lI2NaOH 
+ 1SCII.0 - 4SNa,MoO. + SNaNOi + 4Na 8 HPO, 4- 
3(CHi)iN< + S2HjO, so that 1P.O, *= 50NaOH. This 
fatter ratio was confirmed, and the end point in presence 
of CHjO is quite sharp, but no nunc N could be detected 
in the ppt , which a taken as an indication of entrainment 
of molybdic and by the ppt This entrainment can be 
prevented by adding the precipitant, drop by drop, and 
using only a slight excess when no citnc acid Is present. 

* When the pliosphomoly bdate ppt is washed w ith a neutral 
KNO, soln , as suggested by Blair (Analysts of Iron and 
Steel ) , a variable amt of the NH, (up to 50%) is displaced 
by K , the same thing occurs, but to less extent and much 
more slowly, when the ppt is washed with Na,SQ 4 os 
recommended by Scheffer, this reaction docs not affect 
the results of titration in absence of CHjO, but gives low 
results m us presence and gives high results if the phos- 

, phomolybdate ppt is detd gravunetrieally. Accurate 

1 results can be obtained in both cases by washing first 
with NH*NO, in HNOi and then with HjO Detailed 
directions arc given for attacking natural Ca phosphates, 
fertilizers contg org matter (bone phosphates, guanos, 
etc.), superphosphates, activated phosphates and mixed 
fertilizvrs, basic slags, and alkali phosphates, and for pptg. 
PjO» in the soln of the fertilizer both in the absence and 
in presence of citrate A. Papmcau-Couture 

a Spray program lor fruit insect control in 1935. C. o. 

1 ddy Trans Kentucky Stale Ilort. Soc. 1934, 134-tO. — 
A nuxt. of Bordeaux mixt. (1 5 : 1.5 : 100) and soap (I: 
100) was a satisfactory emulsifying agent for mineral oils, 
coal-tar oils and pine-tar oil A satisfactory miscible 
dormant oil spray for scale insects was composed of (I) 
KOH (92% flakes) 2.5, oleic acid 8 5, If-O 1.5, CellosolVe 

2 5 sad phenol (& 5%) 2 O, and (11) dormant ad 82 and 
iso -amyl ale 3 parts. I and II arc mixed separately, m 

1 the order given, and II is then added to I until the mixt. 
becomes clear The adverse effects of hard waters on 
Bordeaux nuxt -mineral oil emulsions were overcome by 
emulsifying the oil in 2 5‘ 7 Bordeaux mixt and then add- 
ing water and the remaining CuSO, and lime to bring the 
mm up to the standard 0 fi llX) ratio The colloidal 
structure of Bordeaux mixt. was preserved by the addn. 
of 2 5-5 0 oz sugar per 100 gal of 0 0:100 mixt. The 

8 period of effectiveness of Bordeaux mixt. in controlling 
leaf curl of peaches wus increased by the addn. of sugar. 
The H-O-sol As in Pb arsenate sprays was not increased 
by the addn of 0.33-0 50 lb of specially prepd tar soap 
per 100 gal , larger quantities increased the HjO-sol, As. 
The smallest amts, of H t O-sol. As were obtained with neu- 
tral or slightly acid soaps The pine-tar oils in insecticidal 
soaps ab'orbed small amts of sol As and served as a 
buffer for arsenical injury. The surface tension of Pb 

9 arsenate sprays was reduced from 72 to 47-29 dynes per 
on by ilieaddn of 0 5-3 0 lb soap per 100 gal. of spray; 
larger addns caused no further decrease. The effect of 
soap in decreasing the surface tension of Pb arsenate sprays 
was reduced by the addn of Bordeaux mixt K. D. J 

Control ol citrus insects with cd emulsions L. L 
1 itglish Ala AgT Expt.Sia , 451 h Ann. Repl. 1934,’ 26* 
cf C. A . 29, 53M'. — Oil emulsions showed marked resid- 
ual effect in controlling the red spider on Satsuma oranges 
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When applied in July and Sept, winter infestation was 1 Dems as an insecticide. David Hooper. Chemist and 
largely prevented. The tank mu oil spray was more ei- Drulgisl 123, 149-51(1935). — The history, botanical 
fective than several proprietary emulsions against purple and chem. characters and insecticidal properties of derru 
scale and white fly Five polyhydnc ales when applied and its prepns are discussed. S Waldbott 

as sprays were ineffective against white fly larvae Report of work done in the chemical section dnnng 

C R. Fellers 1933-34 B Narasimha Iyengar. Mysore Dept. Agr , 
Physiology of insects with reference to their control ^nn Administration Kept 1933-34, 9-13 . — Indigenous 
II S Swingle Ala Agr Expt. Sta , 45th Ann Rept. plant substances as insecticides — CC1*. CHClj, ale. and aq 

1934,26-7— The speed of decompn of the As insecticides . exts of Mundulia suberosa root bark and Randia deme- 
depends on both the H-ion concn of the soln and upon * torum (outer soft portion of seminpe fruit and root bark 
the amon3 present. Phosphates are present in the diges- powder, resp ) gradually deteriorated in activity when they 

live juices of leaf-feeding insects, being especially abundant were kept in contact with the solvent. The activity was 

in those having an alk reaction At p B 2-5 the phosphate best preserved by pptg. the ext. by pouring it along with 

ion has little effect on As residue decompn , but at Pn 6-10 solvent into a large quantity of water, filtering the solid 

this ion increases both the speed and extent of decompn and drying and redissolving it in the desired solvent just 
C. R. Fellers before use. The aq ext. of the root bark of R. demetorum 
Northern fowl mite and its control W. A Maw, W. E. possesses strong insecticidal properties K. D. Jacob 
Whitehead and L H Bemont. Sa. Agr 16, 79-84 3 The fungicidal action of sulfur. Frank Wilcoxon and 
(1935) — The northern fowl mite, Ltponytsus syl-armm S E. A. McCallan J.Bact 30, 441-2(1935). — S seems 

C &. F , which causes severe economic losses on mature to owe its fungicidal power to the formation of IIjS rather 

(owls and other birds is satisfactorily controlled by paint- than to traces of pentathiomc acid in the S J T. M 
ing roosts and the vent area of the fowls with an ointment Household sprays R. R. Le G. Worsley. East 
consisting of 2 parts of petroleum jelly and 1 part of African Agr. J. 1, 61-2(1935) — Complete kills of cock- 

naphthalene powder p Dichlorobenzene is preferred in roaches were obtained in 24, 48 and 72 hrs by dusting 

cold weather because of its greater volatility as a sub- with powd. Derm elhptsca, Tcphrcna vogelsi (seeds of 

stitute lor naphthalene S dust gave lair control of the leaves) and pyrethrum, tesp. Similar results were ob- 

mite C. R Fellers 4 tamed with sprays prepd by extg 0 5 lb. of the resp 

Methods of controlling potato scab A R. Albert, powders with 1 gal kerosene K D Jacob 

J G Milward and J. C. Walker. Wis Agr. Expt. Sta , Physiological problems connected with the nse of sodium 
Butt. 430, 23-31(1935) — Care must be taken not to lime chlorate in weed control A. S Crafts Plant Physiol 10, 

soil reserved for potatoes as scab, Actinomyces scabies, 699-711(1935); cl Aslander, C. A. 21, 792 — A cnt. 

seriously affects the value of the crop at soil reactions review and discussion of the physiol responses of plant* 

near pa 7.0. The use of such acid forming fertilizers as to chlorates from the standpoint of the practice of 

(NIDxSO, and crop rotations are also useful in controlling treed control. There can be no universally successful 

this disease. • C. R Fellers 5 method for using chlorates owing to the extreme varia- 

The control of the root knot nematode, Heterodera tions In susceptibility of species and the no of factor* 
man am (Comu) (Angmllnlinidae), on tuberoses by hot (climatic, etc ) affecting toxicity and absorption. Prac- 
water and vapor heat Grace W. Sherman Proc. Deal suggestions are given for the successful use of chlo- 

Hclmtnthological Soc Washington 2, 111(1935). — The rates m (a) humid and (5) and regions. Twenty-nine 

nematode was completely controlled by soaking the tuber* references. Walter Thomas 

in water at 116®F. for 1 hr , or at 118® or above for 0.5 Sheep dips Harold Silman Soap (Sanitary Products 
hr Exposure of the tubers to vapor heat at 124*F. for Sect ) 11, No 11, 93-5, 117(1935) — The specifications, 

0 5 hr also gave complete control None of the treatments prepn., advantages and disadvantages of arsenical, 
was injurious to the plants K. D, Jacob 6 phenolic, sulfur and nicotine dips are reviewed 

Wild-onion control with creosote kerosene rpray. Henry H. Richardson 

E. V. Smith Ala Agr. Expt. Sta , 45th Ann Rept. 

1934, 24-5 — Spraying badly infested plots of wild onions Research and the rubber industry [sod problem*! 
with a_ 10.90 unit, of creosote and kerosene at the rate of (Eaton) 30 Colorimetric detn of phosphoric acid in 

218-652 gal per acre m Dec and Jan when the fewest grass (Greenfull, Pollard) 7 Colorimetric method for 

bulbs were dormant markedly reduced the no. of onions detg. nitrate N in grass (Ashton) 7 Free flowing powd 
the following year C. R. Fellers S (U. S pat. 2.022,796) 18 

Report of the mytological section for the year 1933-34 

M J. Naranmhan Mysore Dept. Agr , Ann Admtnisira- 7 Automatic sod irrigation. Lorenzo A Richards 
turn Rept 1933-34, 19-22 — Altemana on potatoes was U. S 2,023,490, Dec. 10 App. is described by which 
effectively controlled by spraying the plants with 1 lb water is fed to the sod from a source Of supply maintained 

Ca arsenate in 50 gal water plus Ca casemate as a spreader under slightly less than atm pressure to provide a slight 

Eradication of “Seegade Satie" in paddy fields — The pressure differential 

weed, which forms a thick mat m paddv fields, was killed Sod disinfectants I G Farbenmdustne A -G Brit, 
by application of CuSO. at the rate of 1 lb /3000 — 6000 433,944, Aug 21. 1935 An agent for application to the 

gal water standing in the field Faddy was not injured sod, intended to prevent the attack of plants by rust, con- 
by contact with the CuSO, soln for 16-24 hrs The weed a ststs of a mixt. of an aromatic compd. that contains 1 or 
roots put out new sprouts after about 2 weeks. K D J more halogen atoms and also 1 or more NOj groups in 
Report of work done m the entomological section for the the nucleus with a fertilizer, other than NH4NO1, or an 
year 1933-34 T V. Subramamam Mysore Dept Agr . agent that improves the sod In an example, 5 parts of 
Ann Administration Reft 1933-34. 23-7, cf C A. 29, 1.2.4-lrieh!oro45,5-diBitrobenzene is mixed with 95 of 
533* — Promising control of the larvae of the tobacco stem NaNOi 

borer (Phthonmaea kdtopa) was obtained by spraying the Fertilizer. Walter If. Kmskern and Charles K Law- 
tobacco seed bed* twice weekly with h on gey od-rcsin rence (to Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp ) US 2,022,672, 
soap rant. (1 lb /10 gal.* water). The spray was also a Dec. 3 A fertilizer is prepd by treating an acidic fertt- 
very good contact insecticide against the green scale of 9 hta material such as superphosphate material with a soln. 
coffee ( Coccus rtndti) Fisk poisons as insecticides — A of NIBNOj and urea m an ammotuaca! liquid contg. a 
10% aq. ext. of the roots of Randia demetorum sprayed substantial proportion of NHj and in which at least one of 
against the green scale of coffee gave an 80% mortality the constituents NHA'Oi and urea u dissolved in excess 
of the insects in 4 days The ext. did not appear to have of the quantity necessary for satn of the ammomacal 
much toxic action either as a stomach or contact poison liquid in the absence of the other of said materials U S 
against surface grasshoppers Crude-oil emulsion, ap- 2,022,673 relates to a liquid fertilizer comprising urea, 
plied in irrigation water, gave partial control of eartbxorms a fertilizer salt of a strong inorg. acid such as KiSO, or 
in bdtl-rtne gardens. K. D Jacob KCJ and a substantial proportion of NH«, at least one of 
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Transformation of nitrogenous matter during fermenta- 
tion C Mestre Artigas and A Mcstre Jan£ Bol. 
Inst Investigaetones Agronomtcas 1, No 2 (July, 1035); 
Ann fals 28, 563 —A study of the harmful influence of 
ale on the properties of wines obtained by fermentation 
of musts to which ale. has been added. Conclusion* 
The cause of the troubles lies in the different manners in 
which nitrogenous compds are transformed by yeast 
when the latter commence their vegetative life in presence 
of ale. A Papmeau-Couture 

The influence of frost on the structure of harley and its 
behavior in the steep K G Schulz IVochschr. Bruit 
52, 118-19(1935) — Barley samples of various protein 
content (10 09-14 67%) were tested for mellowness by 
cutting the kernels both lengthwise and crosswise. The 
results obtained on the crosscut did not correspond with the 
length cut. The mellowness obtained on the length cut 
was higher and gives a more precise idea of the structure 
There is no correlation between protein content and 
mellowness Samples of very glassy barleys showed dis- 
tinct improvements after being exposed to a temp, below 
freezing The water was taken up somewhat faster in 
the steep by barley which was exposed to frost. S J. 

Influence of moisture and temperature upon the change 
t A wtaV&n ws A'itrng V.Ar. diyrng fed P. Kolbacb 

and E. Scbild. 11 ochschr Brau 52, 129-34, 137-41, 
147-60(1935) — The kiln drying process is divided into 3 
phases: (1) while the green malt is still growing, (2) 
when growth ceases and enzymic reactions discontinue, 
(3) when no more enzymic reactions arc taking place and 
merely chcm and physicochem changes take place 
While a degradation takes place in the kernel (endosperm) 
during the first phase, a synthesis is taking place in the 
acrospire. The correct moisture content required for 
growth is not ascertained precisely and various figures are 
given for the ent temp at which growth ceases The 
second phase is overlapped by the first and no distinct 
line can be drawn between the second and third phase 
The changes can be divided into 3 groups, i e , (1) of 
enzymic nature during growth, (2) those after growth 
ceases and (3) changes which take place without the action 
of enzymes. Various changes required for certain "type” 
malts (pale, Munich, Vienna) ore discussed The teebme 
of the expts is described The degradation of starch is 
first studied on green malt of an original moisture content 
of 43 6% for 8 hrs at 30°, 40*, 50° and CO*, resp Fer- 
mentable carbohydrates and attenuation of aq ext are 
tabulated Tbe same expt was repeated with 31 0 and 
24 9% moisture In another expt. one sample coutg 
41 9% moisture was dried at 20*, 30*, 40® and 50® , a second 
with 33 5% moisture dried at 30®, 40°, 50* and 60°, a third 
with 23.2% moisture at 40®, 50®, GO® and 70® and a fourth 
sample with 15% moisture was dried at 50®, 60®, 70® and 
80“ A finished malt with 6 2% moisture and the same 
sample exposed to air until 11 5% moisture was attained 
were dried for 8 hrs at 60®, 70", 80® and 90® AH results 
are tabulated and discussed The same scope of expts 
was carried out to det the degradation of proteins Sol 
N, permanently sol N, coagulable N and formol N were 
detd in each expt and their increase is graphically repre- 
sented Under identical conditions as described above 
the changes in pa. titratablc acidity and titratable alky 
are detd and discussed S J6zsa 

History of hot couch malting II Fink I Vochschr. 
Brau 52, 97-100(1935) S J6zsa 

The interpretation of malt analysts II Lloyd Hind 
and E N Hamnett J Inst. Brewing 41, 429-38(1035), 
cf C. A 28, 2119’ — By modifying Bishop’s equation 
(C A 28, 2118’) to El = r. + 10 G If — 0 22 G, where 
E is the ext. of malt per quarter, an "Fxtract Index” is 
obtained, which, compared with the vanctal factor A, 
gives information valuable in interpretation Index of 
modification (I. M ) usually is taken as permanently 
sol N expressed as percentage of total N, it should be 
designated as such, other I. M values, as ext I M , 
pentosan I M , etc , should be distinguished. Dctn of 
each adds to the value of tbe analysis for interpretation 
For typical 2-row and 6 row well-modified malts the 


1 permanently sol N. I. M. values are about 36 and 30, 
the E I.'s 108 and 103, resp High cold-water ext can- 
not always be taken to indicate forcing, since synthetic 
reactions may compensate for enzymic hydrolysis. Thus 
total N and permanently sol N should be detd in addn 
to the standard analyses, these last being inadequate to 
assess the brewing value of the malt Quick Landis 

Deterioration of hops during storage, observations 
and preliminary experiments A. H Burgess J. Inst 
Brewing 41, 407-81(1935) — N, and CO> do not retard 
the deterioration of hops , Oj accelerates it and cold stor- 
age retards it to a moderate degree only. Heating to 100® 
before kilning to destroy enzymes is not effective Inocula- 
tion and sterilization expts show microorganisms to be 
the cause. Mucor sptnescens, Lcndner, PennutUium 
expansum (Link) Thom and Aspergillus mger Van 
Tieghem rapidly reduce the amt of a-acid Q L 

3 The estimation of extract H Luers and F. V Miller 
IVochschr. Brau 52, 153—1(1935) — Bacterial enzyme 
(Superclastasc) is used to liquefy the starch, which is sub- 
sequently saccharified by diastase Results on 3G samples 
are compared with those obtained by the methods of Graf 
and Rothenbach-Schultzc (C A 29,6093') S J. 

Difficult (wine) clarifications I Camptionch Romeu 
Bot Ir.sl Iwttshjati07i« AgTOTYamitas k, Nw. 2 (July, 
193S), Ann. fals 28, 503 —There exist turbid wines of 

4 abnormal compn which are very difficult to clanfy by the 
usual methods R studied more particularly wines ob- 
tained from incompletely matured grapes, tbe juice of 
which was prepd by a continuous pressing process and 
which was coned slightly to 11®. Such wines contain 
large amts of malic acid, pectic and albuminoid matter, 
and even cellulosic compds , which are refractory to 
filtration or clarification From a large no of expts R. 

5 concludes that, in order to obtain perfectly clear wines, 

the pa must be raised to about 4 by deacidifying with 
CaCO», and using large amts of gelatin for clarification 
Contrary to usual procedure, the gelatin should be added 
before the tannin A Papmeau-Couture 

Defecabon with lime and determination of the volatile 
acidity of wines P Jaulntes Ann fals. 2B, 519-5 
(1035), cf C A. 29 . 2294’.— Defecation with CaO 
prior to distn in the Fr. official method lor the detn 

6 of volatile acidity is shown to give high results owing to 

partial decompn of the sugars with formation of HCOJI 
and AcOH (in proportions of approx 80 and 20%. resp ). 
This decompn can be avoided by carrying out the CaO 
treatment in the cold, but under these conditions prac- 
tically no defecation occurs A Papmeau-Couture 

Identification of sorbitol in sweet wines C. von dcr 
Heide and W Zeissct Z Untersuch Lebensm 70, 
383-8(1935) —It is possible to ppt the sugar in sweet 

7 wines as Ca saccharate and then identify the sorbitol 
in the filtrate There is no notable loss of sorbitol when this 
method is followed A new formation of sorbitol lit the 
course of tbe sepn is not to be feared F. L Dunlap 

Cherry brandy III The bouquet substances of cherry 
brandy. H. Mohler and W Hammeric Z. Untersuch 
Lebensm 70, 329-44(1935), cf C A 29, 1934’— Both 
the phys and chem methods employed in these expts 

8 are detailed. Biaeetyl and benzyl ale have been identified 

T L Dunlap 

Report on beer samples analyzed during the months of 
January and February, 193S F. Ancker IVochschr 
Brau. 52, 119-20(1935) —Summary of 83 bottom-fer- 
menting and 6 top fermenting beers S J6zsa 

Cold turbidity of beer K Kretschmer and E Ems- 
lander IVochschr Brau 52, 113-17(1935) —The pres- 
ence of air during racking is injurious for protein stability 
and taste Color of glass bottles did cot affect turbidity. 
Tbe same conclusions are drawn for natural and synthetic 
pitches. Metals, however, show a deleterious effect. 
Filtration in case of suitable filter material improves the 
chill-proof qualities but affects the taste adversely The 
quality of beer is greatly improved when Ihe husks are 
not boiled with the mash However, the chill-proof 
qualities are adversely affected by this procedure. Re- 
sistance toward low temps is decreased by substances 
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which cause turbidity, are sol. in ole. and have a detri- 
mental effect on the delicate hop flavor. 8. J6zsa 

Vita nun content of beer. A. Scbeunert and M.Sclueb- 
Jicli. Z. Vt'ammforseh. 4, 214-0(1035).— Beer manufd 
in the usual way contains only vitamins of the B group, 
and these in small amt : 100 cc. of a dark beer with a high 
ext. content contained 3 international units of Bi and 
approx. 7.1 biol units of Bj During manuf the yeast 
removes the vitamins, especially Bi from the beer and 
stores diem If vitamins Bi and Bt are added to the final 
product prior to its storage, they remain unaltered. 

Joseph S. Hepburn 

Identification of saccharin and dulcin In beer Olh 
Ant-Wuonnen Z Vntersuck Lcbensm 70, 3S9-91 
(1113). — A simple and worhabtc method is given for *epg 
these sweetening substances from drinks having a high ext 
content, especially beer. The method is based on the 
adsorption capacity of bone charcoal. The best results 
are obtained by extg the adsorbed substances with W 
wt % ale The methods are described in full. In case 
the beer contains benzoic acid, it should be removed by 
estn. with a solvent Five mg of saccharin and 10 mg 
of dulcra can be identified inti of beer Smaller amts of 
these sweetening substances have no practical significance 
A special advantage of this method is that the possible 
presence of salicylic and benzoic acids, the most common 
of beer preservatives, can he detected at the same time 
r L. Dunlap 

The resistance of beer toward Saccharobaeillus pastor 
lanus J L Shtmwell J Inst Brnnng 41. 245-5S 
(1115) — 5 fastonanus produces most of the examples 
of souring or "turning” of beer by further attenuation of 
the residual sugars in equit with the yeast A tag phase 
exists, the value of which depends only on the concn of 
the inhibitors, II ion, hop antiseptic and ale , after which 
acid formation accompanied by sudden increase in tur- 
bidity proceeds substantially independently of the in- 
hibitors, and dependent only on the erjuil residual sugar 
level Quick Landis 

Annual report of the fiber expert to the government of 
Bengal for the year I9J3-J4. Nirmal Chandra Basu 
Ann Reft. Dept Agr Bengal 1933-34, II, 51-6 — A 
new strain of yeast was isolated and found to be quite 
suitable for the fermentation of xvaste juice of sisal where 
other Linds of yeast faded. Production of ale amounting 
to 2 5% by vol was obtained K. D. Jacob 

Veast gum T\ Stockhausen and K Silbereiscn 
BVrftjcftr Brow. 52, 145-7(1135) — Methods of various 
investigators are discussed and directions are given for a 
quant, method with a formula for ealeg. the glycogen 
content. S J6z*a 


Removing beer scale (Ger. pat. GI7.5S5) 12. Citrates 
[bom fermentation mashes] (Ger. pat. 020,152) 10. 
App. for cleaning beer pipes (U. S. pat. 2.022.SS2) l 


Alcohol. Festi Patcndi Aktsiaselts. Ger. 617,803, 
Aug. 27, 1135 (Cl. 06. 21). Ale. is denatured by adding 
n small amt. of the Call, obtained by the fractional di*tn 
of bituminous shale, with or without addn of other de- 
naturing agents. 

Butyl alcohol by fermentation. Winfred N. kfc- 
Cutchan and Cornelius F. Arxberger (to Commercial 
Solvents Corp ). U. S 2.023.0S7, Dec. 3. Tillered 
tlistn slop from a previous fermentation is incorporated 
in a carbohydrate mash used for the production of BuOH 
hy bacterial fermentation. 

Butyl alcohol production by fermentation. David A. 
Yegg (to Commercial Soh-ents Corp.). U. S. 2,023,368, 


1 Dec. 3. A distn slop derived from a previous similar 
fermentation is incorporated with a fermentable carbo- 
hydrate mash to be fermented by butyl a!c.*produeing 
bacteria, and serves to reduce foaming and facilitate use 
of a mash of high concn. 

Butyl-acetonic fermentation process Hugh R. Stiles 
(to Commercial Solvents Corp ). U. S 2,023,374, Dec. 3 
A starchy carbohydrate mash such ns one prepd. from 
com meal and contg 20-10% of hydrol « fermented by 

8 organisms of the type of Clostridium acetobutylicum 
(Weizmann) at a temp of about 35-37° and with addn. 
to the mash 0 01-0 1% of an alk. compd. of an alkali 
metal such as Na t COj capable of forming fermentable 
•oils of acetic and bmyric acids, which serve to facilitate 
the process. 

Denaturing hydrocarbons, alcohols and white-spirits. 
Bozel-Maletra (Soc mdustricJle de prodmts cfumtqucs). 

3 Tr. 786,510, Sept 5, 1935. These arc rendered unsuit- 
able as fuels by adding about 3-5% of perchloroethylene. 

Bacterial preparations Hauser S. Sobotka A.-G. 
Austrian 143,29_\ Oct 23, 1935 (Cl 2e). A culture of 
acid-producing bacteria ts treated with, or treated so as 
to produce therein, a nonhygroscopie, hydrated, sparingly 
so! salt of the acid produced by the bacteria. Thus, a 
culture of lactic acid bacteria may be treated with CaCO, 
to form Ca lactate The mixt is then coned in vacuo to 

4 such a degree that n solid conipn. is obtained on cooling. 
Stable compns which neither dry up nor absorb water 
are obtained 

Apparatus for vinegar manufacture Hubert L K. 
Meynen (to Standard Brands Inc ) U. S. 2,022,970, 
Dec 3 A vinegar generator arranged for continuous 
circulation of vinegar mu through it and for introducing 
air into the generator during normal operation is con- 

5 structed so os to exclude air and prevent discharge of the 
mix on failure of the circulation Various structural and 
operative details are described. 

Fermentations. Karohne von Gcb«tattc! (nee von 
Talkenhay). Tr. 780,504, Sept. 5, 1935. Fermentation 
ls favored by adding to the wort ground soybeans from 
which only the bitter constituents have been removed. 

"Breather” or liquid seal for fermentation kegs, vats, 
etc. Emldio Stella (onc-half to Marmo De lirenzo). 

6 U S 2,023,153, Dec. 3. Various structural details. 

Malt. Robert Hoffmann. Ger. 617,002, Aug. 22, 1935 
(Cl 66 1.01). Malt is pre-treated by wholly or partly 
removing the husks and subjecting it to a steeping process; 
it Is then added to mxsh 

Straining apparatus for separating hop residues irons 
beer wort Go tt/ried Jakob. Ger. 620,356, Oct. 21, 1135 
(Cl. 66. 14). 

7 Brewing kettle for beer, etc. Hans Zimgibl. Ger. 
017,781, Aug. 20, 1935 (Cl 66. 12) 

Yeast Aktiebolaget Basta. Ger. 617,780, Aug. 26, 
1935 (Cl 66. 1.02). Sulfite waste lye for use as the 
nutrient in yeast raanuf. is pre-treated by neutralizing 
it with one or more basic substances. The liquid is made 
sufficiently alk. to neutralize the acid loosely bound to the 
ltgmn. In the example, the lye is first treated with finely 
ground limestone and then with alkali carbonate till an 

8 alkalinity of 0 .2-0.5 or more is reached The liquid is then 
aerated, sepd from solid matter, and allowed to stand for 
G-24 hrs. before use as the culture medium for yeast. 
Cf. C. A. 29. 5HS5‘. 

Yeast. Nikolaus Balia. Fr. 786,653, Sept. 7, 1935. 
Animal proteins are decomposed by hydrolysis in acid 
medium and the deeompn products obtained are used as 
nutritive substances for > east. The animal proteins, may 
be replaced by keratin, gluten, chondnn, collagen or 
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A method of the standardization of digitalis. I. A 
method for clinical standardization. F. R. DieuakJe, 


C. L. Tung and C. tt\ Bien. J. Clin Investigation 14 
<*5-31(1935). — Details of a method of clinical standards* 
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zation of digitalis are described n. The relationship 
between laboratory methods of assay and potency as 
determined by experimental cumulative poisoning and 
cluneal standardization. II. B Van Dyke and R. C 
Li Ibid 733-7 — Two samples of digitalis prepn were 
found to be equally potent when assayed by dogs and 
cats but of different potency when assayed by frogs 
Cumulative expts with dogs and clinical assays agreed 
with assays in mammals J. B Brown 

Hibiscus as a source of oil D Vakulin. Maslobolno 
Zhtrovoe Delo II, 496(1935} — Seeds of Russian and 
German Hibiscus Inonum L produced 23 8 and 21 77% of 
oil, resp The related varieties Hibiscus cannabinus and 
Abuhlon oviccnnac gave 17-19% oil. Chas Blanc 
New procedures in the chemistry of perfumes A 
Lewmson Ricchslofl-lnd. 10, 201-5(1935); cf C A 
29, 7579' — A review dealing with ketones. II M. B 
A colloidal form of quinine ("quinasol") S M 
Gollandskil J Physiol (USSR) 19.503-70(1935) — 
One vol of a boiling satd sotn. of quinine sulfate in ale 
is added to •/• vol of a 0 25% boiling aq soln of a protec- 
tive colloid, e g , egg white or a vegetable protein The 
mixt is boiled for 6 min to remove the ale. Another '/i 
vol of HiO, cooled to 10°, is gradually added to the 
milt., which is then set aside to cool After filtration 
through a Schleicher and Schull No. 597 filter, the hydrosol 
is ready for use The max concn of quinasol is 0 5% of 
pure quinine in the dispersed phase The hydrosol is 
stable for 5-7 days The therapeutic value of the prepn 
is being investigated H Cohen 

Injections of barbitals J J. L Zwtkker Pharm 
Weekblod 72, 1273-4(1935) — A non-alk soln suitable 
for injection consists of 20 g pbenobarbital (or other 
barbital), 33 g EtMe,COH. 35 g HtNCOjEt and 7 g 
HiO A. W. Dox 

Estimation of tragaeanth Hans Will Afiolh Ztg 
50, 1020(1935), cf H. Schrader (C. A. 29, 6360*). It 
is shown that viscosity of properly treated and stored 
tragaeanth powder decreases very little over ft yr. period, 
and heating at 110® does not effect sterilization but on 
the contrary damages the product appreciably. The 
viscosity aDd p u values of good tragaeanth gums are not 
impaired over a 2 month period W O E 

Investigations on drugs, nostrums and cosmetics C , 
Gnebet Apoth Ztg 50, 1649-52(1935); cf C A 29, 
6359*. W. O E 

Horse-radish. A Kuhn and G Schafer. Pharm 
ZentralhalU 76. 629-30(1935), cf Noctzel (C. A. 29, 
4518*) WOE 

Hypericum perforatum Ernst Drafchn Pharm 
ZtntrahaUc 76. 701-4(1935) — An illustrated article de- 
scriptive of the histology and use of drugs. Twelve 
references W. O E 

Occurrence of caffeine In Brazilian drug plants Fnedr. 
W Fswse Pharm ZfwliolhaiU 16, 304-61. W35) —Of the 
numerous genera and species of caffeine-bearing plants 
cited, by far the greatest no belong to Slcrcutia (9 genera 
and 23 species) . The cafleine contents of some 16 different 
plants are reported W. O. E 

Relationship of pharmacy to medicine F. W. Crossley- 
Holland Quart J. pharm Pharmacol. 8, 321-30(1935) — 
See C A 29, 7018* W. O E. 

Thyroid standardization and dosage R F. Corran, 
J Pritchard and F E. Rymill Quart J Pharm. Phar- 
macol. 8, 331-6(1935) — The variation in the total I and 
thyroxine 1 contents of fresh and dned defatted glands is 
so great that there can be no satisfactory correlation be- 
tween thyroid Brit Pharm. 1932 and prepns expressed 
in terms of fresh gland or unstandardized dried defatted 
gland. The relative activities of thyroid U. S Pharm. 
X and thyroid Brit. Pharm 1932 are appro* 74 12- 

100 The direct detn. of I on the acid msol ppt contg 
thyroxine yields uniform results giving a useful check on 
the Brit Pharm. method WOE. 

Determination of the mercury content of mereuro- 
ehrome. R. F Corran and F E Rymill Quart } 
Pharm Pharmacol 8. 340-3(1935).— By the Bnt Pharm. 
Coder method of assay no manufr.'s sample eramd. 


1 conformed to the required standard Furthermore, the 
results obtained by the Codex procedure show an appre- 
ciable variation Assay by alk KMnO, oxidation for 
Hg appears to yield more reliable and consistent values 
than the Coder method W. O E. 

Determination of ferrous iron in presence of organic 
matter by Heisig's method G J. W. Ferrey. Quart 
J. Pharm. Pharmacol 8, 344-50(1935). — Attention is 
„ directed to the suitability of the lodatc method for the 
‘ assay of the saccharated Fe cotnpds of the Brit. Pharm 
and the Brit Pharm Codex, and of ferrous lactate Fer- 
rous Te can be titrated with accuracy by lodate m the 
presence of liquid glucose, acacia, tragaeanth, sucrose, 
invert sugar in small amts , levulose, dextrose, lactose, 
glycerol, lactic and citric acids Invert sugar in great 
excess produces a small error The method is unsatis- 
factory in the presence of liquorice, marshmallow, quinine, 
3 and aq cochineal ext WOE 

Preparation and properties of Iodoform and thymol 
iodide. Norman Glass Quart. J Pharm Pharmacol 8, 
351-60(1935). — Comments arc made on the various 
requirements of the Pharmacopeia. The prepn of CH! ( 
from MeiCO, KI and NaClOj is considered m some detail 
Micrographs of CHIi from various solvents arc shown 
Two methods of prepg. thymol iodide were studied. The 
substance resulting from direct lodination differs from 
* that produced when NaClOj is the intermediary, since by 
this procedure a certam amt. of chlorination is effected. 

W.O E. 

Assay oi glyceryl trinitrate tablets Wilfred Smith. 
Quart J. Pharm Pharmacol. 8, 370-4(1935). — Previously 
published methods are reviewed in connection with a 
procedure depending on distn , hydrolysis, reduction 
with reduced Fe, and colonmetne detn. of the NHi, 
, whereby only 5 tablets are required for analysis. 

W. O E 

Assay of glyceryl trinitrate tablets H. O Meek. 
Quart J. Pharm Pharmacol 8, 375-7(1935). — The con- 
clusions formed from a study of cotonmetnc methods for 
detg small quantities of glyceryl trinitrate in tablets are 
briefly presented, in connection with a procedure depend- 
ing on the colorimetric detn of nitrate by means of phenol- 
disulfomc acid, which has proved reliable and not difficult 

6 of control. W. O E 

Percolation of cinchona and belladonna root— rate of 
alkaloid extraction and effect of degree of comminution. 
A W. Bull Quart. J. Pharm Pharmacol 8, 378-85 
(1935) — Percolation of moderately fine powd cinchona 
(44/85) gave better ertn of both alkaloids and total 
solids, when compared with percolation of cither a fine 
powder (85) or a moderately coarse powder (22/60), 
thus indicating that an optimum degree of comminution 

7 exists for percolation of this drug The relative percent- 

ages of alkaloids to other solids increase in successive 
fractions oi percolate. When the powders were graded 
and packed m the percolators in progressive sizes, it 
developed that the most satisfactory extn occurs when 
that portion of drug most difficult of extn (1 e , the finest 
powder) is packed on top and thus comes into contact 
with fresh menstruum With belladonna root similar 
results were obtained with respect to an optimum degree 
of comminution When the ratio of alkaloids is considered 
it is seen that the relative alkaloidal contents of succes- 
sive fractions diminish, showing that the alkaloids of this 
root are more easily extd than the other extractable ma- 
terial W. O E. 

Isopropvl nitrite C L M Brown Quart J . Pharm. 
Pharmacol 8, 386-9(1935) — Isopropyl nitrite can be con- 
veniently prepd in a state of purity at normal room temp 
9 without serious loss The yield appears to vary with 
the area of exposure, hence the best yield is obtained by 
using a narrow-mouth container. If excess of ale. is 
used a dild product results containing approx. 38% by 
vol of ale. and having a boiling-range of 42-42 5 and 
d 0 8445. These figures agree with those of Kissel 
(43-44*), and of Silva (45®, d 0 856 at 0° and 0 844 at 
25°) The purified product obtained by B b. 39 5-40° 
and had d,, 0 86S4 These values agree closely with those 
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of Sidgwick, b. 39°; and Bewad. b. 39-39 5°. A sola, 
of isopropj 1 nitrite in iso-PrOH t. more stable than sweet 
spirits of mter. ^ O E 

Melting point of chloral formamide. C. T Bennett 
and N. R. Campbell. Quirt J. Pharm Pkimaccl S. 
SOS-100 (1*^55) — In view of results ob’amed on some 2t> 
com. samples and others speciall) prepd. in the lab . it 
appears that the m. p of chloral fonramide, as p\w in 
the Bnt. Pharm Coder 1934, is not m accord with espt 
and that it would be more correctlv reco-ded as 124-1’*, 


Alcohol content and specific gravities of the tmetures 
of the British Pharmaceutical Codex, 1534 C T Ben- 
nett and F C. L Bateman Quart J F karri Pkarmaci 
S, 4l»-S(1935) — The eonsts and percentages of the tinc- 
tures in question (70 prepns ) are preenicd m classified 
form for purposes of comparison WOE 

Use of rabbits tn the assay of digitalis, stiophanthus 
»nd squill G N Rapsoa and S W F l ndcrhill 
Quart J . Pharm Pkamaed S. 409-23(1933) —The 
rabbit is less sensitive than the cat to ouabain, strophan- 
thus or squill, but more sensitive than the dog or guinea 
pig to the 2 former To diguahs it i» the most resistant 
of these 4 species The advantages in the ure of rabbits 
lie m the short duration of each expt , and the ease with 
which a stock of arum ah. can be obtained , the disadvantage 
is the fact that to attain the same degree of accuracy 
more animals must be used for each test Where compari- 
son has been made results oh lamed on rabbits agree with 
these obtained with the use of cats WOE 

Deterioration cf atropine eye ointments on storage 
Noel L. Allpart Quart J Flam Pkamacci 8. 429-34 
(1935). — All the atropine eye ointments examd became 
weaker m atropine after storage Ointments contg 
atropine base, with or without HgO, detencra'ed more 
rap-dly when stored m glycero- gelatin capsu’es, which, 
however, do not accelerate the deterioration of ointments 
made with atropine sulfate Yellow eve ointment with 
atropine Bnt. Pharm Codex, 1023 loses alkaloidal strength 
rapidly and is an unsatisfactory prepn The alkaloidal 
content of eye ointment of atropine wi’h HgO Bnt 
Pharm., 1932 falls to about «/» cf its onginal value m 
about a month and then remains nearly const for a con- 
siderable time The alkaloidal strength of CHI, and 
atropine eye ointment Bnt Pharm. Codex, 1934 was well 
maintained during the period of the observations. 

W O.E 

Improved method for the estimation of the essential 
oil content of drugs. T. Tustmg Cocking and G Middle- 
ton. Qacrf. J. Pham. Pkcmacd S, 435— 42(1935). 
cf. C. 4. 29, 7014*. — The app previoadv described 
(C. J. 27, 564) for the direct detn of essential oils in 
drugs and spices has been simplified (Ohistratedl. The 
e fiect of powdering on the yields of oil obtained b shown. 
Details of the conditions of distn are given fee a no. of 
drugs and spices. Remits of the eiamn of a no ofsamoles 
of drugs and spices are also recorded. W. O E. 

Relative merits of maceration and percolation for the 
preparation of tincture of digitalis. II. Berry and H. 
Davis. Quart. 7. Pham. Pkamaed. 8 , 443-6(1935) — 
The processes of percolation and maceration have been 
com pared on a sample of standardized digitalis leaf. The 
total sol'4, extd. and the poteccv of the tincture tave 
been cetd. for a vanetv of conditions. Maceration for 2 
days, with occasional shaking, exts. the active principle 
as effectively as percolation, and should give mere uniform 




W. O. E. 


s ? ec ^5raphic absorption of ergometrine in relation 
to the British P h ar ma copeia color test. Noel L. Allport 
Jr 7 * 1 ”- Pharm. Fla meed. 8, 

44«-£l_(19oo).— Samples of ergometrine have been examd. 
by the P-dimethylaminobenraldehyde color test and the 
results compared with the coeffs. of extinction at 316 
Sf* . ‘k' purest specimen cl ergometnne obtained, ea- 
tubitmg an E value cf 1S5 and m. 164°, gave a color bv 
the ctem. test . eqmv. to that produced by 1.7$ tunes its 
wt. ot ergot oxine base. Ergometnne ra aq. tartaric acid 


1 sola, shows an absorption band in the ultraviolet region 
with a max. at 316 m*i. The same band b exhibited by 
solns of ergotoxine. The color produced when ergomet- 
rine is submitted to the p-dimeths laminobenraldehyde 
test b spectroscopically identical with that produced by 
the ergotoxine under like conditions W. O. E. 

Deter mina tion of lead in its official compounds and 
preparations S. Wctherell Quart J. Pharm. Pka’~ 
note l 8, 453-63(1935).— The Bnt Pharm. 1932 meth- 
” oda for the assay of Pb prepns have been studied and found 
to be inaccurate Alternate methods of assay, which 
combine sufficient accuracv with easv and rapid manipu- 
lation, are suggested as substitutes for the present o*-cial 
methods Assa> procedures for the suppository and plaster 
are considered and methods of estn proposed 

WOE 

Stability of aqueous solutions of ouabain and t-stroph- 

3 »nthm H Berry Quart J Pharm Pka—ac^I. 8. 
464 71(1035) — Variation in Pn affects the stability of 
aq solns cf i-strophamhm and ouabain, but the Litter is 
stable ov er a wider range of On than the former In order 
lo insure perfect stability ot k -strop ban thin solns tinder 
ordinary dispensing conditions they should be buffered 
at about fu 6 5 With ouabain this ts unnecessary. 1- 
Strophanthin solns buffered at 6 5 can be sterilized bv 
the official process of autocla vmg (115° for 1 U hr ) without 

4 loss of activity and should be very stable during storage. 

I nbuffered ouabain solns can be similarly sterilized, 
and should be very stable during storage Glass containers 
for t -strop hanthm solns should eomptv with the tests for 
limit of alky W O E. 

Analysis of seme complex ointments of the Bnt Pharm 
Codex D C Garrett Quart J Pharm Pkamaed 8. 
472-3(1935) —Methods are given for the complete analv- 

5 sis cf compound benzoic acid. Me sabcvla’e, and simple and 

compound resorcinol ointments W O E. 

Examination of the extractives of capsicum H Berry. 
Quart J Pham Pkamacci 8. 479-$3{1935) —The so- 
called oleoresms of capsicum vary in appearance, solv. 
and degree of pungency accord mg to the solvent used for 
extn Oleoresins of capsicum extd with Et*0 or Me-CO 
are sol. in EtsO. Me;CO, fixed cals and turpentine, but 
msol in ale , while those extd with ale. (°07c) are insol. 

6 in Et-O, MejCO, fixed oils and tnrpentme, but sol. in ale 
(90 Sr). When extd with 60^c ale. the oleoresin t, insol. 
in ale and any of the above solvents. Both Et-O 
and ale. ext. much nonpungect matter Horn capricorn 
Oleoresin of capsicum Bnt. Pharm. Codex 1934 is prepd. 
bv extg an Et,0 oleoresin with 90^ ale. and is «o! in 
EtiO. POTo ale.. MejCO, C*H,. CHC1,, petr. spirit, fixed 
oils and turpentine. It has a greater pungency value 
than any of the other oleoresins of capsicum, the pungenev 

7 being about 3 or 4 tunes that of the Codex cf 1923, which 

was extd. with COfJ ale. W. O. E. 

The microscopy of powdered desiccated endocrine 
glands Heber W Young ken .In, J. Flam. 107, 
463-71(1935) — The more important results of studies 
trade bv Y. upon the microscope of powd desiccated 
endocrine glands obtained from cattle and hogs and, 
m the case of thyroid and pi*uitary from sheep also, are 
g presented with a view toward providing ruicroscop'cal 
standards for these b*ol. products which are becoming 
more and mere extensivelv employed in modern organo- 
therapy Descriptive microscopical standards are pre- 
sented for powd. desiccated thyroid, suprarenal, whole 
pituitary, anterior pituitary, posterior pituitarr, ovary, 
ovarian residue and corpus lateum. W. G. Gaessler 

The manufacture of bath crystals and hath cubes. M. 
Lovat Hewi*t. Pcrfumc-y Essc-J. Oil Recc’d 26, 409-12 
9 (1^) . E. H. 

Vanishing cream A. G Arend. Ftr*amerr Essevi. 
0:1 Rect~d 26, 423-5(1935). ' E. H. 

The usefulness of anesthetic agents. L. S. Ltmdy 
Cca. died. As^c. J. S3, 490-4(1935).— A review. 

__ . ... . . , . G. H. W. Lucas 

The stahihrabon cf plants m relation to phytochemical 
study and its application in galenic pharmacy. Em. 
Perrot and A. Cons. BuZ. so. phamacd. 42, 513-19 
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(1935) — The fresh plants are heated in an autoclave in 
vapors of 95% EtOII to 0 5 leg pressure This destroys 
enzymes which cause cbem changes during the usual 
drying process Ext* and ale tinctures prepd. from 
stabilized drugs are more uniform than such as prepd. 
from dry material The active constituent* are preserved 
as present in the fresh plant A. E Meyer 

International congress of medicinal and aromatic plants 
Propositions of modifications to No 1 i 1 of C. Lagneau 
Analysis of essential oils and unification of its methods 
R Delaby Bull set Pharmacol 4 2 , 520-3(1935), 
cf C A 30, 5G7‘ A. E Meyer 

Sulfur ointments and their assay Charles E. Brady 
and Henry M Burlage. J. Am Pharm Assoc. 24, 
945-8(1035) — Schulck’s method (C. A. 28, 853‘) and 
his lodometnc titration of the KCNS (C. A. 17, 3465) 
is applicable to the assay of the official S ointments and 
was applied with promising results to samples of the 3 
official ointments carefully prepd in the lab and to 2 
com samples of which one was stated to be twice the 
official strength A. Papineau-Couture 

Note on the assay of mass of ferrous carbonate. John 
C Krantz, Jr., and C. Jelleff Carr J. Am Pharm 
Assoc 24, 958-9(1933) —The U. S P XI prescribes 
titration of mass of FeCO, with 0 1 N KiCr.-O;, with 
diphenylamine as inside indicator Titration with eerie 
sulfate, instead of KjCriOj, gives results that are closer 
to the theoretical, and the end point is much sharper. 
When pure FeSO« is titrated in the absence of honey and 
sugar the results with the 2 reagents arc identical 

A Papineau-Couture 

Studies on cudbear. E. II Wirth, L. E Martin and 
P. G Soderdahl J- Am Pharm Assoc 24, 949-59 
(1935). — Sixteen samples obtained from various sources 
representing in ft fair degree the av cudbear on the U S 
market were examd to ascertain its uniformity, quality 
and purity. While the com samples examd. exhibited 
a surprising uniformity in tinctorial value, several of than 
had been intentionally dild , the most common diluent 
being potato starch. A colorimetric method for the detn 
of quality and a color standard arc advised Soly. tests 
are of questionable value m estg quality The discussion 
of punty involves (1) studies on ash content which reveal 
that many of the com. samples run well under the N F , 
max requirements, (2) microscopical studies which indi- 
cate considerable adulteration, both intentional (addn. 
of potato starch as a diluent) and unintentional (presence 
of woody, bark and leaf tissues) The usual methods for 
the detection of dye woods do not give satisfactory results, 
the presence of dye woods as adulterants of cudbear is, 
however, probably exceedingly rare The As content 
varied from 0.25 to 4325 ppm, those produced in 
1933 and 1934 had smaller As contents, indicating that 
the presence of A* is probably due to carelessness. An As 
limit of 10 p p m is tentatively suggested. A. P -C 

Assay of Viniynt-rA td tamphoi D A Overbye and It. F, 
Schoctzow. J. Am. Pharm Assoc 24 , 961-3(1035) — 
A lab -prepd sample of liniment of campbor contg 
20 00% camphor gave 20 01% when assayed polanmetnc- 
ally (correction is made for the rotation of the oil) , 19 89% 
when assayed by the U S P XI method (heating 2 hrs. 
at 110“ in a stream of COj and apply mg a correction of 
—0 13% obtained by running a blank on the oil), and 
19 92% by heating in air (applying a correction of +0 C2% 
obtained by running a blank on the od). In order to 
obtain accurate results a blank should be run on the par- 
ticular oil used in any given liniment of camphor, especially 
when the assay is carried out by heating in air. 

A I’apineau-Couture 

Tincture of opium P L Burrm and F E Bibbins 
J Am Pharm Assoc. 24, 0&MS{ 1935) .—Tincture of 
opium prepd according to the U. S, P contains a very 
large amt of light, muddy ppt. in a short ttme. It is 
suggested that the directions be modified so as to obtain a 
product which will remain clear for a considerable length 
of time, and the following method has been found satis- 
factory Dissolve 100 g granulated opium in about 200 
ce of hot water, let stand overnight, filter, wash to a total 


1 vol. of about 250 cc , bod for 15 min , let stand overnight, 
add 50 g. of paraffin, heat to melting, beat thoroughly, 
let cool, puncture the paraffin pellicle and dram off the 
liquid, wash the paraffin with water to a total vol. of about 
800 cc , filter and ftdd 200 cc ale The amt of ppt tn 
tincture prepd in this way was materially reduced and at 
the end of 18 months had not shown any further sedimen- 
tation, an assay of the clear supernatant liquid showed 
s no loss in potency during this period Use of caramel as a 
coloring agent causes an addnl ppt which is undesirable 

A Papmeau -Couture 

Study of compound cresol solution K L Kaufman 
and C O.Lec J.Am.Pkarm Assoc 24,960-70(1935) — 
TbcU.S P. X formula for compd cresol soln. is objection- 
able because the time required for prepti is too long, 2 
alkalies are used where 1 is sufficient, there Is possible a 
loss of cresol and changes in the product due to continued 
3 heating The following formula has been found free of 
these objections and is proposed Place 80 g. KOH m 
80 cc 11,0, when soln. is about 75% complete add 10 
cc. ale. and stir till soln is complete, add to 300 g of oil 
which has been previously warmed to about CO* and stir 
gently, when sapon is complete add 500 cc of cresol in 
small portions with stirring, remove from the water bath, 
cool and adjust to 1900 cc. with distd HiO The folio wmg 
oils were studied and were found to be equally suitable for 
* making this prepn : soybean, linseed, olive, peanut, corn, 
almond, sunflower and sesame A special study of the 
suitability of soybean oil showed that the objections which 
have been raised to its use are unfounded, the problem 
of gclatimzation, which has been reported by several 
workers, was encountered at tunes, but in every case the 
difficulty was traced to the use of inferior grades of cresol, 
U. S P grade cresol giving no troubte Relative surface 
< tension measurements, detd by means of a Cenco-du 
Nouy precision tensiometer, of 2 different dilns of 8 
samples of cresol soln are given A. P -C. 

A history of dentifrices Martha E Foulk and Eliza- 
beth Pickering J. Am Pharm Assoc. 24, 975-81(1935). 

A. Papmeau Couture 

Evaluation of the bactericidal power of essential oils 
by determination of their phenol coefficients Y. R. 
Naves. Parfums di France IS, 273 -84 (1935) (in French 

6 and Fnglish). — A description of the technic of the detn. 
of phenol coeff , more particularly by the Hygienic Lab 
and by the U S Food & Drug Administration methods 
(the latter being considered the better of the two), with a 
discussion of its application to essential oils 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Essential oil from the rhizomes of Cyperus rotundus, 
Linn B. Jagannath Ilegde and B Sanjiva Rao J Soc. 
Chem Ind 54. 3S7-9T( 1933) —The low-boiling fraction 

7 was found to be mainly l -a pmene with traces of ctneole. 
The camphoraceous odor of the oil is due to these sub- 
stances In Indian tubers there is less than 0 5% The 
higher -boiling hydrocarbons are a mixt of \n- and di- 
cyclic sesquiterpenes, the latter predominating, and belong 
to the eudalene group A good yield of eudalene is ob- 
tained from them On dehydrogenation A mut of 2 
secondary dicyelic ales forms about 10% of the oil and 

s has a delicate rose odor Most of the ales are tertiary 
and combine with Il,BOi A new ale , called i socyperol 
(CultjiO), is dieychc and belongs to the eudalene group 
E R Rushton 

Air conditioning in a pharmaceutical manufacturing 
plant C W Swenson Healing and Ventilating 32, 
31-2(1935) —Air in the tablet room has 92* dry bulb, 
34% relative humidity M W Schwarz 

Pharmacy in the Ionian islands F m F. Emmanuel 
9 Chemist and Druggist 123, 158-9(1935) —A historical 
review of pharmacy in the Ionian islands since the tune of 
Venetian dominion S Waldbott 

Cod-liver od John F. Ward and H E F Notton. 
Chemist and Druggist 123, 240-7(1935) —The Bnt. 
Pharm should define the oil as being ''obtained from 
various species of the Cadus family"; this would exclude 
admixts with shark od (high in unsapond matter, often 
high in vitamin A; almost no vitamin D), herring oil and 
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» m i (both devoid of unsapond. nnttef and \ itiunins 1 aq. mist, by centrifuging; finely divided Bi prov ed sol. 
\ or DV 15etn. of the utnrmn value, notably that of in weak AcOH. Darkening on exposure to light aKo 

I) will disclose an inferior oil. Vitamin standardiring by occurs when glycerol is replaced by glycol or inantutol. 

color tests, the bioassays of A and D and the speetro- 
metne detn. of A and D (cf. Morton. Hejlbron. rl aJ , 

C. A . 21, 3«37; 24, 5S01; 25. 3380; 26. 29. 

4791*) are explained anil di-cuvcd 8 Waldbott 

Cologne and lavender waters, modem small scale 
manufacture O. W. Jarvis C*rwtd and Prutpst 123. 

373(1935).— rortnul \* arc suggested. Kind on the usi of 
(Bnti'h) denatured ale S Waldbott 

Rapid identification of cinchona preparations by the 
erythroqumine and the thalleioquinine reacbons R 
Monnet. J fht m cftim 21, 4506(1035).- — A U-t nf 
quantities of gahmcal cinchona prepns to be it'Cd in 
testing is gmn Mi* or dissolve each tn 10 cc HiO. 
render alk. with 10 drops N’lbOII or 5 drops NaOH. 


S. Waldbott 

The British Pharmaceutical Codex. A systematic list 
of vegetable drugs. T. A. Sprague. Warm. J. 135, 
314, 333-3(1035) — A l*otamcal cl issification of all the 
vegetable drugs of the Codix is given, with frequent brief 
t indications of their functions, e g., whether an adulter- 
ant or adnmt , a host plant of a fungus or insect, a sub- 
Mituti. a pathogenic mtcTodrgumMii S Waldbott 
Strong ointment of mercuric nitrate, Bnt Pham. 
1932 l H Gilhtt and J C. Jameson P^rm. J. 135, 
‘330 V 19.15) — A polc-v ellow ointment of the comet con- 
sL-lency is obtained by following the Brit I’harm. direc- 
tions in prepg the Ilg soln and adding it to the mist, of 

. I ird and olive oil. except that this mixt u heated to 95°, 

add 5 cc. ClICli and shake well, filter over anhvd y not 150® as direclcil Heating with const, stirring was 
NasCOj through cotton and collect al>out 4 cc CHCVa continued for 45 min S. Waldbott 


tot - cc for erj throqiuntnc (A) (cf C .t 27. 
‘ “ e (tt' 


Nonstaining iodine ointments C L M Brown. 
I'turm J. 135, 371 311935). cf Richardson, C. A. 29, 
4 l XX>* — Tcrebcne seems to be a suitable base for the 
prepn of a nonstammg I ointment, or for stabilizing the 
present t> pc* made with tixcd oils Two types of ointment 

_ . ore possible, lemon-yellow or deep green, depending on 

application to pomade of Colloidal silver. Georges Antoine , hc re jj tlve quantum of tcrebcne and I used When I 

J fhorm cktm 21, 45«-b5(l«35) —The Hahane method 4 ^ a , ucil 0lJ orc i lca „ 


514'>, Wt<3) and 2ee for thalleioquinme (B) (cf Chru 
sin. C. A. II. 1253; Trench Codex, 1927, 5G6) -i •> 
preferred to B, for eats and powders it may serve tn an 
approx detn of alkaloids S Waldbott 

Determination of silver In organic medicaments, 


of destroying org substances by the HClOt technic (cf 
C /l, 2S, 1951*, 5383*. 742t»*) permits rapid and accurate 
detn. of Ag in medicinal org compds By greasing the 
walls of the mortar with vasolanolin mut., before prepg 
and incorporating the aq colloidal join of Ag, a homo- 
geneous pomade contg 10 5% Ag (Codes) is obtained, 
otherwise, results may vary from 7.15 to S 50% Twentv- 
tVo references. S Waldbott 

The Yugoslavian pharmacopeia, 1033. Ivan Kalmt- 
chanati. J. f-karm. fhim. 21, 554-5(1935). — Descriptive, 
■with a few cnt. notes. S. Waldbott 

Hygroscopic properties of the dry extracts of the new 
(Swiss) pharmacopeia. Ch. Bfguin. rkam. Act s 
/Mr, 10, 131-5(1935). — On definite wts. of 7 typical dry 
exts. the percentage increase of wt. was detd. after 1, 
3 and 10 mm. and then upon longer exposure under different 


.... heated together in a closed system 
V reflux) , the constituents lend to set up an equfl so tbit a 
small percentage of 1 is always present A formula and 
method can be used in the prepn of a standard "iodized 
tcrebcne", from this the ointment can be made bv simple 
diln An analogous method is suggested for manufg 
purposes Tor dispensing purposes, a mut of 1 (‘33 
grams), ClICli and peanut od (120, ISO minims) was 
s heated on a boiling water bath for 30 mm (with a tot- 
tube cooler suspended in the vappr) ; t ere be tic (CO minims) 
and soft paraflm (to make 1 oi.) were added and the nnxt. 
was heated again for 15 min The product contained no 
free 1; it was deep green and nonstaining to the skin. 

S Waldbott 

Acriflavine emulsions E A. Lum Pkjnn< -I. 135, 
457(1‘V15). — The oil-in-l! t O tvpe of this emulsion (cf. 
Woodard, C- A . 27, 4CG9) is clinically more efficient than 


afs us* 'szsrs “t.js 6 s-ycffiSK 


in. was strongest for digitalis and opium exts. (1.02 
and 0 5S%). Incorporation of other ingredients must be 
done rapidly to obtain homogeneous mitts. • and the con- 
tainers must l>e securely stoppered. S. Waldbott 

Oil content (petroleum ether extract) of the cotyledons 
of Lauras nobihs L. L. Rosenthalcr. Pkjrm. Ar/J 
/Mr. 10. 135-7(1935); cf. C. A. 17. 850— The wt. of 
11X) coty ledons varied from 0.133 to 0.403 g. ; av. 0-249 g. 


C. A. 26, 1394). The use of joins of acnflavute (I) in 
normal sahne solns instead of cmuKions is urged, os the 
oil present seems to detract from its bactericidal efficiency . 
Alk. fluids, e. g., Ca(0H)i soln., increase the bactericidal 
action of I (J. W. Tomb, The Presence, June 1935, 
207). Aromatic acriflavine emulsion. W. Trill wood. 
1K>. 487. — An oaiisrftir i* treand drrsnsjs 


Petr, ether ext. healed to ron>t. wi. allOO®,' KM& 7 l? 1 * S* »*? * 5 m? vSe 

34-98%; av. 23 33%: the oil content of both rotyledons r* u • ‘ ™LJ ^ f *** ™ i 1 1 % 

«^l^ 5Cr ‘ I ***"*** ,hc tmJi S £ P™ Sn *. h!o nx! ml ” i 0,1 

KatXsde g 1 Mimn iSL in we 100 ml., oleic acid a few drops, supicient saccharatcd soln. 

(io35).-Kuud^ii s tfa* ot 'ti d/ied!' ilihif mi i^?jiS , h2sr!i:£sf??. < * >,out 10 


. — the dried, fleshy, red 

calyces of Hibiscus joVjny'a !>., is recommended as a 
nuld laxative in the form of an acidulous drink. The acid 
taste of the drug was found by fractional mierosubhmation 


liquid paraffin to make 1 I S Waldbott 

Digitalis leaf. T Dewar and T. E. Wallt.. /‘JS.irwi. J. 
».v«.ug was .PiimiDy tract, onai mtcrosubUmatton e ” 5 ' 6^-C(lW5)--Thc macroscop a>al and microscopical 
to be owing to luge quantities of oxalic, malic, time ami characters, phatmacol. potencies and constituents of 
tartanc acid'. A botanical description of the drug, and £•*£-** D. kiwtj Ehrh., L. and 


D. Tkaf-si L. are tabulated and discussed The botanical 
characters which differentiate the nonofficid from the 
official species are emphasiml. Tor the chcm. con- 
stituents, 15 references are given S. Waldbott 

Ferrous sulfate in mixtures T. O Martin. Pi-tret./. 
135, 571(1935). — Neither sirup nor d-ghtcose seems to 
9 prevent oxidation of TeSOi in mats but adds, of dtl. 


10 references are gtv cn. S. Waldbott 

An incompatible shaking mixture containing xinc oxide, 
bismuth nitrate and glycerol. P. Casparu, P. KSmpf and 
Helene Mitrvx. r*irm. Aria Hr Jr. 10, 143-0(1935).— 

The mut. turns black in sunlight, more slowly in diffused 
light, also m that of the quarts limp. The following 

hypothesis is completely verified by expt.: ZnO (but no - - - v 

other cuide) converts gljcerol into its aldehyde when ex- Bnt. Phimi. (1 minim) to 1 eFO, (5 grams) H 

po^cd to light and air; the aldehyde then reduces the Bi (2 fluid drachms) will prevent it, S. W. 

salt to Bi, again only when exposed to light. In the 

“sO< aldehyde and the Bi salt, blackemag in Properties and u«es of some hcanologs of o-amv lounani- 
»ne ugtit did not at first take place, owing to UNO, aldehyde (in perfumery] (Torntit) 10. Mineral or tar 

ocing set free by hydrolysis cf the Bi salt; but addn. of oil eompns. |for cosmetic or medicinal purposes 1 (Gvt 

t, ^ tr J ja<act,sl ^ ecau<w ' l ^ ein rtt. to become black, pat. 920,290) 22. Alkylated phenols las intermediates 

The black substance was identified as Bi alter sepg. it in for prepn. of drags] (Gcr. pat. G 10,780) 10. 
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Medicinal preparations I O Farbenindustne A -G. 1 
Brit 433,938, Aug 23, 1935 Polyglycols and their ethers 
are used as liquefying agents in the production of prepns, 
of stable stcnlirable substances such as are suitable for 
injection and comprise barbituric acid denvs , vitamins or 
hormones, tnhalogenated Et elct and their urethans, 
therapeutically active gtucosides and alkaloid or synthetic 
alkaloid like substances Glycol mono- and di hydros?-, 
methoxy- and ethoxy-ethyl ethers are suitable 
Medicinal substances Oswald Silberrad Bat 433,- 8 
002, Aug 8, 1935 Ncmfreezmg oily substances, suitable 
for the treatment of rheumatism by nibbing on the skin, 
are obtained by heating an atthyd salt of salicylic acid 
with esters of chloroscetic acid in which the ester group 
consists of 1 or more open chain ale residues bavmg not 
less than 3 or more than 8 C atoms, the products being 
salieylyl glycolic esters Iso-Pr, Bu, Am, hexyl and octyl 
esters are thus obtainable By mixing these eompds with 3 
(be known Me and Et esters, the tendency of the latter to 
crystallize is inhibited 

Pure lecithin I G Parbenuid A -G (Gustav Kletn 
and Karl Taubock, inventors) Ger. 017,508, Aug 20, 
1935 (Cl 53 1 1 10) Crude lecithin or materials contg 
lecithin are extd with acetone or a similar solvent and the 
lecithin pptd from the ext by a sol of an oxide of a tri- 
valeut metal or of Si Thus, crude soybean lecithin or 
egg yolk is extd with acetone or CCk and the pure feci- 4 
thin pptd by AliO, or SiO, sol Cf C A. 29, 7021*. 

Thevetin from the kernels of "exile nuts " Ko Kuet 
Chen and Amy Ling Chen (to Eli Lilly and Co ) U. S 
2,022,617, Nov 26 The kernels are defatted with ether, 
the residue is extd with McOH, the MeOH ext »s evapd 
to dryness, the residue is dissolved in abs EtOH, the solo, 
is allowed to stand until a sediment forms, the sediment is 
sepd , and the supernatant liquid is subjected to fractional « 
pptn with ether to produce a ppt of tbevetin 
Ammo alcohols- Chemische Fabnken Joachim U'termk 
& Co A -G (Gustav Ileilner, inventor) Ger 615,412, 
July 3, 1935 (Cl 12a 32 21) Addn to 611,501 (C A. 
29, CG06 4 ) The ale l-phenyl-2-(diethylamnioethyl)- 
amino-l-propancil is prepd by treating 1 -phenyl -2-ammo- 

1 - propanol with diethylaminoctbyl halide or the cor- 
responding sulfonic acid esters or their salts The reaction 
takes place in the presence of an acid-binding agent. The 6 
ale b about 140" at 0 5 mm and m. 182-183° with de- 
cora pn It is used 1 n therapy for bronchial ailments Cf 
C.A 29,5856*. 

Amines Knoll A -G Chemische Fabnken (Wilfred 
Klavehn, inventor). Gel. 617,596, Aug 26, 1935 (Cl. 
12o 19 03) Secondary and tertiary unsaid amines are 
prepd by treating B-arnino-S-metbyl^-heptene or its 
secondary denvs with an alkylating agent The prepn. 
of the above amine or its denvs and the alkylation may 7 
take place in a single operation In an example, 6-amwo- 

2- methyl 2-heptene is treated with EtBr to give 6- 
ethylammo-2-methyl 2-heptene, b 186-188“ Prepn. 
is described of the following, in which the symbol (1| 
denotes 2-methyL2-bepteoc, C metbylamwo-{I].b 175-6*, 
C-beniylatmno-Hl, b 160-161* at 12 mm , 6-dimetbyl- 
atmno-II], b 183-5*, 6-metbyIbcnzylamtno-lJi, b 164® 
at 5 mm., and 6-methylethylamino-lI], b 197-9*. The e 
eompds are used tn mrdutne. 

Stable colloidal dispersion of iodine Wn M Malisoff 
(to Mackie-Henkels, Inc ). U. S 2,022,729, Dec 3 
A compn suitable for use as a therapeutic and antiseptic 
11 prepd by agitating free I with a dispersion of o-amylose 
and starch residues substantially free from 0-amyIose 
Actiduwim compounds I G Farbenmdustne A -G 
Brit 434,497, Sept 3, 1935 Sec Ger, 605,123 <C. A 
29, 1212') 9 

Guaiato! compounds Salo Rosenzneig U. S 2,023,- 
551, Dec 10 Therapeutic eompds are formed by reac- 
tion of a phosphonc acid partially estenfied with guaiacol 
such is dignaiacolpbosphonc acid with an org basic 
compd such as tncthanolamine, qumuie or ethylenedi- 

,, Alkyl ehlorodihydrorybenrenes Wm E. Austin 
9- S 2,023,160, Dec. 3 Germicidal and 


eompds of the general formula C*HiCl(OH)*CR|RjR, 
where Ri, Ri, Rj are alkyl groups, either strarght-chamed 
or branched, and the OH groups being either in ortho, in 
meta, or w para position to each other, such as the tertiary 
butyl, the tertiary amyl the tertiary hexyl, the tertiary 
hcptyl, the tertiary octyl and the tertiary nonyt denvs 
of ehloropyrocatechol, of chloreresorcmol and of rhloro- 
hydroquinonc, may be prepd by introducing the Cl into 
the corresponding tertiary alkyl dihydroxybenzene, or by 
introducing the desired tertiary alkyl group into the chto- 
rodihydroxybenzene derivative /rr/-ButyIchIororesorctnOl, 
/rrl-amylchlororesorcitiol, terf-amytchlarohydraquittoae, 
mono-teri-octylchlororesoccinol, (rrf-amylchloropyrocnte- 
chol and mono f rrt -octykhloropyrocateciiol are a!l described, 
with details of their production. 

Colloidal sulfur solutions The Drug Products Co , 
Inc. Brit. 433,833, Aug 21, 1935 An isotonic sola for 
injection purposes 13 prepd by causing aq solus of a 
sulfide and SOi to teact m the presence of a dispersing agent 
and tu correct proportions to insure isoton nation 

Common salt composition Siegfried Michael Ger. 
017,772, Aug 20, 1935 (a 53k 1.01). A diet-therapeutic 
substance free from alkali and haJogea for addn. to com- 
mon salt consists of an aliphatic hydroxy acid, such as malic 
aerd, neutralized with an aliphatic base contg one or 
two NHi groups and two or mare OH groups in. the mo! , 
such as 1 -ammo-2 ^-propanediol. 

Sex hormones Scbering-Kahlbaum A -C Brit. 
434,390, Aug 30, 1935 Ales, contg. a tertiary OH, 
obtained from follicle hormones according to the process 
of specification No 30297/8/34, in so far as they are of 
aromatic or unsatd character, are hydrogenated to the 
satn. of the double boadx In an example, 1.5 g of the 
tertiary ale of formula C,iH«Oi prepd by the action of 
CH»Mgl on cry st. follicle hormone is dissolved m 150 cc. 
glacial AcOH and 200 mg Pt oxide added according to 
the method of Adams Schrmger, the mixt. is shaken for 
18 hrs in a H atm and the catalyst removed, * product 
being obtained of formula CuHsOi- 

Whooping-cough vaccines Schenng-Kahtbaum A -G 
Brit. 433,910, Aug 22, 1935 Multivalent vaccines ore 
prepd. from whooping-cough bacilli by cultivating a no 
of stocks of the bacillus Bordet-Gengou taken from dif- 
ferent epidemics, selecting those stocks which after long 
continued cultivation upon artificial culture media show 
const, cultural properties and toxin formation, combining 
them and working them up together to form « vaccine 
The bacteria may be disintegrated into an amorphous 
mass by repeated freezing and cooling, if desired while 
suspended in physiol salt soln ■ and the product is then 
centrifuged to sep the antigen-coots, liquid By exposure 
to heat, e g , at 100*, lor 10 mm , the poisonous antigens 
may be eliminated and a non poisonous vaccine produced 
The culture media should contain a high proportion of 
blood. 

Antigangrene serum Franz Schutz. Ger 617,668, 
Aug. 23, 1935 (Cl 30A 6) A mixt. of toxic substances 
which produce skin gangrene are introduced into animals, 
blood serum is obtained from the animals and this is worked 
up in the usual way. The toxins for inoculation may be 
obtained from a gangrenous animal 

Maggot ertract Stanton K Livingston V 5 
2,022,890, Dec 3 A substantially physiol salt solo 
is nsed for extg maggots to obtain an ext which can be 
used for therapeutic purposes 

Antisepuc and therapeutic aryl mercuric heterocyclic 
carboxylates. Carl N Andersen (to Lever Bros Co ). 
U S 2,022,937, Dec 3 Compds such as pheny (mercury 
furoate. m 115°, pbenylmeicury pytidine-2,3-dicarboxyl- 
ate, m 163-5*. phenylmercuiy 2-pbcnylquino5me«4- 
carboxylate, m 206-8®, phenylmercttry mcotwate, m 
193-5*, pheoylmercury 6-methyl 2-phenylqumoline-4- 
carboxylate, m. 102 3*, and phenylmercury coumaria- 
earboxylate, m 205-6°, are produced by the reaction to- 
gether of the heterocyclic acid involved and a Hg compd. 
such as p hefty Imercuric hydroxide Various examples 
with details of procedure are given. 
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Fungicides suitable for killing ring-worm organisms, i face cream contains stearin npond. i in ar i ' J' 1 * 1 ' “J 
Herman A. Unison (to Resinous Products A Chemical borax, glycerol and kiCO, ami then mixed with An or 
Co). U. S 2 , 022 , 185 . Nov. 26 . Solns , ointments or 
dusting ponders arc used conig. acme agents such as 
o-isopropyl&ahcjhc acid, />-s«-lmty 1 sahcylic acid, p-terl- 


Mg utidceylate. 

Cosmetic pastes. J. G. Mouson & Co Gcr, C-0.S13, 
Oct. 2b. 1635 (Cl 31)1. 13). Addn to 601,476 (C. A . 28, 
7434') The uiixt. of colloidal silicic acid and Al(OH)i 
used according to Ger. 601,175 h replaced by other inorg. 
gels, c c , hydrated MgO or TiO,. Sp. compiis. are 
dcscnlicd 

Face cream Darncy J Dry fuss and Lugcnc F. Aubry, 
Jr U S 2 , 02 J, 125, Dec. 3 A face cream is formed 
iluefly of condensed buttermilk having its prolnn content 
m substantially unhardened form and unctuous material 
such as lanolin and liquid petrolatum emulsified with the 
condensed butUmiilL. 

Face paints Inline Wmterstetn (nee Vierthalcr). 
’ 787,071, Sept 10, 1035 Sec Austrian 1 12,033 (C. A. 


(mtjisaiicjlie acid or \ arums other similar alkylated 
salicylic acid dims 

Isinglass plasters Johnson A Johnson Brit -4 Jo, it it), 

Aug. 0, 10)5 Dried fish sounds are imnursed m If-O, 
tiic mass is hrought to the li p to render it sterile, an 
antisipuc, e g . PliOll, ircsol, hydroxy quinoline, HgCI, 
or mcrcuroihronie, is added and the mass is immediiuly 
spread on fabric or other backing to form the plastir winch 
Is then dried, cut to slnpt mid rolled on storage rcils 
The soln may be hltcrid and dicotoriicd with animal 
charcoal before addn of the anttsepttc 

Cosmetics I G 1 arhtnmdustric A G Ilrii 43 
142, Aug 0, 1'115 Insol nonpoisonous inital salts of 3 29, O30l>’) _ 

alio luitu anils contg at least 7 C atom* and contg un Rouge for Ups S^basticu Snbetay 1 r. <80,8.8, Sept, 
odd no of C atoms arc used as ingndimts of cosinitus Id. l'H5 In addn to the ordinary constituents rouge cou- 

Arnong cxamplis, (I) a rice powder contains nee flour, tarns fat acid salts of trtelhanol inline, c £ , the stearate, 

T1 white, /n or Mg undccylate and MgCO,, and 12) a and glycerol or other liquid polyhydrtc ale. 


18-ACIDS, ALKALIES. SALTS AND OTHER HEAVY CHEMICAL 


The preparation of chemically pure hydrochloric acid 
T. V Polyanskii J Chem Ind (Moscow) 12, l >2l 6 
(1635) — Crude 1IC1 gas is pissed slowly through a 1ICI 
soln and a column of cold, nctivottd charcoal into a column 
of C heatid to 200-300* The gas having this rulnnin 
should not he below JflO* 1 1 then pisses through u 1 oiu d 
11CI soln contg suspended C, and another so! limn of 
cold C, ami 
described 

Intensity of acid formation in the interaction of sulfur 
dioxide and nitroso add I N Kitz'mtmukh and I 1 
Surkov. KAuriJlrel 7, 473 0(1')35), cf. C. A 20, 207* , 
Kuz'mimukli and Yiuhni, C A 28, 7433'.— A discussion, 
with math treatment, is basid chiefly on the previous 
investigations Chis 111 me 


SI Hill s 

Chem 27, 1 tVs 01(1035) In cnnid aq solns , CaCli 
decompose IlaSO,, forming DaCl, and CaSCh. Study of 
the reaction was povsihte only by the ust of org. or non- 
10111 / mg solvents, c g., ctby hue glycol, or better a McOH- 
ethylene glyiol mill , which is less viscous at high lliCh 
(oiuiis Comtrsious up 10 60%, evtu at MX)* in 12hrs , 
obuimil, and by fusion, up to ‘15% The solvent may 


absorbed in distil II O Coin opp is be recovered 1 M Syinmts 

II M Leicester The quality of the lime used In producing chloride of 

lime M P Pozm J Chem 1ml (Moscow) 12, 62d 32 
(1635) -The fineness of pirtisle size, rapidity' of st iking 
mid naclivity of lmu toward Cl, are increased when it is 
ptepd fromCaCOiby igniting at the lowest possible temp 
111 prnethe*, tins Is OlXt lltXI* No free CuO should be 
hfl in the Ca(OH)i, since during cldoruntion this will In- 


Calculation o( the oxidation of nitrous oxide in the sul - 0 si iked, and will cnu<e local overheating. A moisture 


func acid systems. A. M Snumev. Khimtlrol 7, 110 2U 
(1635).— Improvements of the Peskov nomograms (cf 
l\ A . 28, 41b] 1 ) arc proposed Chis Dll no 

A most rational method of feeding sulfuric add towers 
with nitrogen oxides A. Urinson Khnnslrol 7, 4’M-7 
(1015) — A discussion, with math treatment C n 
Washing the Gay Lussac tower of the tower sulfuric 


content of 6-7% in tin bine doe snot greatly affect cldonn »* 
tion. but the produet kicps better If it is drier; hence 
the ImiesbotiM contain about 0-4) 5% 11,0 before chlorina- 
tion The dispcrsity of the lime puUclcs increases with 
standing, hence older lime chlorinates better. 

If. M. Leicester 

Production of sodium ferTocyanldo. T. I. Kumn 


add system. G. 1 . 1 rolovn and 1\ A. Kuzy ah J Chem Trans Inst. Chem Tech. Ivanovo (U S S It ) L 73 I. 

l2 ' ?“ 1 ," a i. 1 S? 5 > —Iliads arc given of 1 (1035) —In the production of Na,Fc(CN), from animal 


s with H|0 and recovering the weak 
«s»i so lurmca II. M I eiccstcr 

New type ot add sprayer. M A Iltntch Khimstrol 7. 
43 ;"'Hll' *5) — A dev ice lor acid spray mg in the production 
of IbSO, is illustrated and described in detail. C II 
Handling and storing adds T. J Dixon and 1 
RofTey. Oil Colour Irades J. S3, UM-tftOlS ). — A 


considerable part of Nn,CO» 111 the melt can be 
replaced by NnCl, without affecting the yields and crystn. 

Chas Wane 

The production of sodium ferrocyanide from calcium 
cyanamide V I' Postmhov, T. I Kumn and A. Kli 
Ikonnikov. Trans. Inst Chem. Tech, Ivanovo (1). R. 
S 11.) I, 77-86(1*135) — The effect of various factors in 


i ™ 1 “ " ,a V of «*«'truction resistant to B the production of Na,Fe(CN). from CaCN, by decompg 
V°* ccl, !'P’ ,,cn i J hB cUar K c m a gns-hemed ov en and com ert mg the NaCN 
al oy skelT Ai n Ae Co n, aJ ?* , 1 C ' "I'' 11 Merl * nl « N “‘J ^N). was inv cst .gated 3 he charge should 

iiiriraie innniii * .V 1 ! ruU * t . 8l>vw. stoneware, be heated with a reducing tl ime and a gas with only a few 

Chenmtry widrv l MS U W fl”® Aho in ,fn,hs of l 7« of °* of ll “ twlvcrse c fleet of O on 

.tlJ 1104 '° , " . H, Boynton the yield of NaCN In batches comMing of a mixt of 
PP r V“? ^ am .? oai: ‘, synthesis. V. A. CaCN,. N.a.CO, and C (coal) n large excess of Na.CO, 
? fifi TV h ‘ /[,J ’ ,ot ' , (U-S.S.R.) (about 100%) gave increased vkUls of NaCN. The best 

1, 66 <(193o).— Illustration, with constniclion details. results, with 27 1.5% N utilization, wire obtained by 
Amerlf.n ... j . lllanc 9 heating the charge at St>6* for 1U min A 1(X)% substitn- 

rnlll^n ton. JITO - to „ prodac ' ° Ter a »i°n *>f NnCl for Na,CO, m the ch irgc produced only b (.% 

S (.Ti ,Z fc i; iT 'r "““S >■ Snutli. Nutiluruion Ily icrhcmt Na.CO. ,„tn Nad 
U rJnmv JLitJJ, ,' ! ' no. 8,, tire j,d,l N'.CN ... facr. -,«■<!. Tl.c M 

k. Norris Shrevc and \\m. N. Pritchard, Jr. Ind, hn S . N utilization was increased from 3221 to 36.1%. Adda 
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of Fe or FtiOi to the 01 ut. gave ncg. results Freshly 1 
prepd and moiled CaCX* gaie better results In the 
conversion of XaCX to Xa.Fe(CX)« an excess of 5 % 
FeSO, improved the yields After 1 recrystn , 9S5% 
Na,Fe(CN)« free from Xa CO,, XaCl and other impurities 
was obtained Similar results were obtained with the use 
of recovered Xa CO, and with com. Xa-CO, and XaCl 
Chas. Diane 

Tres odium phosphate and its commercial uses Ernesto 
Tirregano Qusm t sni 12, 182-7(1 565); ef. C A. 29, s 
7024* — Com uses of Xa,PO, as a detergent are described. 

L. E Gilson 

Interaction of sodium sulfate and pyrites V. F. 
Portmkov, A Kb Bronnikov and 1. P Kirillov. Trans 
Irsl Ckem Tech Iscro-o (USS.R)l, 63-72(1935).— 
\eg results were obtained in the decotnpn of a taut, of 
dotation pyri'es and dry Na,SO« in a current of air at 1200*, 
13CO° and 1400* for the production of SO, and Xa,FeO,. 3 
Chas. Blanc 

Liquefaction of nitrogen dioxide under pressure 
Direct production of concentrated nitnc aad P. I 
Pron.n. Khimslrd 7, 395-401(1935) — For the direct 
p'od-ction of 97-8% H.NO, by autoclaving a mirt. of dil 
HNO-. O and liquid XjO, at 70*, the XiO, was obtained 
from a i-ixt of NOi and NO, prepd. from XaXOi and 
K SO,, with different proportions of O at G, 9 and IQ atm. 
pressure and at various temps, and gas velocities. The 4 
app and procedure axe illustrated and described in detail 
The optimum temp of liquefaction is between — 10* and 
— 15* The practical liquefaction effect is somewhat 
higher than the theoretical, because the water vapor m 
the •ystem forms with X oxides HXO,, which gives a 
tntrt with X-O, wi*h slightly lower vapor tension than that 
of pure X-O, The use of welded AI in the app. l> practi- 
cable CaClj cooling brme causes destruction of Al parts » 
Chas Blanc 

Adsorption of nitrous oxides by activated carbon V T. 
Ruff Khrrs>rol 7. 468-72(1935) —Comparative lab 
expts with the recovery of NO, from waste gases of the 
11X0, production from XH, showed that activated C ts a 
better adsorbent than silica gel The best results are 
obtained by cooing C with running water at 10-12*. 
The regeneration of the activated C is best effected at 
150*. The C is unchanged after repeated operations of 6 
adsorption and desorption of NO, Chas Blanc 

The purification of gases from hydrogen sulfide by oxi- 
dation on actuated charcoal S Kazarnovski! and K. 
Pisarev J. Ckem Ini. (Moscow) 12,913-21(1931) —Gas 
contg 23% excess O over the amt required to oxidize the 
H.-S toS is heated with 3% NH, to 70-5* and pas,ed over 
C The temp, of the reaction rises to 115-20*. If much 
H,0 is present, or is formed, higher temps are required 
The C is extd for 1 hr at room temp with (X!I,)fS 7 
soln The soly, of the S is roughly proportional to the 
concn. of the *oln The ext is healed to 93* to recover 
the S H. M Leicester 

Investigations in the preparation of lodme from sea- 
weeds I Dry distillation of seaweeds Chieh 51a 
Pkarm Ckem Research Rep's (China) 1, No 1, 51-9 
(1933) — Dry distn of a typical Chinese seaweed gives 
C 35.8, mixed salts 11 7, black alk. distillate (d a 1.CC1) . 
12-3, yellow alt distillate (d 3 1J327) 7 1, tar IJJ and 
gases (by difference) 31.9% C. L Tseng 

A new method for reworking of animal waste into cyano- 
gen compound* V F Port mi ov and T. I. Kunin 
Trans In d Chens Tech Iranoaa (U- S S R ) 1, 87-9 
(1933) — • Destructive distn of animal refuse (hoofs and 
leather waste, ctotg about 10% X) at 8GO* and conducting 
ci the decor pn gases over C at 1000’ are described By 
dl!g the decotnpn. gases with the waste gases a yield of 9 
11-13.5% HCN and 50% X1I„ or abont 60% utilization 
of the available X. was obtained The waste gases are 
u-ed as a fuel Afiout 4% of an oil was obtained as a 
bv -product Chas. Blanc 

Peat black A V Pamf-lov Trans Inst. Clem 
Teel Irancnr, IV S S R.) I, 13*-«1( 1933; — Chero 
and phy* properties of blacks obtained bv carbonization 
•■f t*at at f>/l-lf>'s'J* are described Chas Blanc 


Removing SO, from flue gases (U. S pat. 2,021,936) 21. 


Nitnc and Giacomo Fauscr. Fr. 787,053, Sept. 16, 
1933 Gases obtained by the combustion of XH, are cooled 
to a temp at which a portion of the XO« scps as liquid, 
and washed with dll HXOi to absorb the remaining XO, 
A part of this soln is heated to give off XO, which is caused 
to react, along with the XO- from the other step, with O 
and a soln of XjO, m dil acid, under pressure. Coned 
HXO, ts obtained 

Bubble tower for use in the production of nitne acid 
E. I. du Pont de Xeraours & Co But. 433,272, An g 6, 
1935 Divided on 432.898 (C A. 30, 578'). The tower 
comprises cooling coils and deflecting means supported on 
the traj s and surrounding the bubbler caps, said deflecting 
means, e. g , of crushed quartz, ceramic rings, fins or 
metal grids, being limited in extent so that a considerable 
space exists between the upper surface of the material and 
the next higher tray. 

Nitrogen oxides. Bamag-Meguin A -G. Fr. 780,933, 
Sept. 14, 1935 Gases from the combustion of XH, are 
submitted to a very rapid cooling during which the water 
seps ; they are then submitted to oxidation and washed 
with very coned. HXO, Very coned HSOt ir ollasned 

Absorbing nitrogen oxides X. V. de Bataafscbe Pe- 
troleum hlaatrchappij. Bnt. 434,302, Aug 29, 1935 
See Fr. 777,912 (C. A. 29, 3791*) 

Sulfuric aad Henry F. Memam (to General Chemical 
Co) U. S. 2,023.203, Dec. 3 A SOr-contg gas heated 
to at least about 650* is passed into contact with catalytic 
material to form SOi, and during the conversion reaction 
heat is removed sufficient to permit formation of com 
yields of SO,. The catalytic reaction is carried out in a 
plurality of stages, vaporization of a heat-tran ,fer liquid 
serving to cool the first stage and resulting vapor being 
used to cool catalytic material in a second stage. App. 
is described. 

Sulfuric aad Mctallgesellschaft A -G Bnt. 433,676, 
Aug. 19, 1935. In producing highly coned H£0« by the 
condensation of gasexms muts. of SO, and 11,0 Taper, 
the gases, at above 300*. are passed upwardly through an 
imgation tower, whereby a portion of their H>SOt con- 
tent is condensed, they are then subjected to elec. pptn. 
to remove the residual 11,50,, the acid recovered by the 
pptn being used for irrigating the tower. Cf. C. A. 29, 
3788* 1 •. 

Conditioning hydrated a l ka l i metal silicates Edwin 
Cowles and The Electric Smelting and Alum mum Co 
Bnt 434)33, Aug 26, 1935 Thu corresponds to U. S 
1,973,497 (C. A. 28, 6954’J. The treatment prevents 
caking during storage and is restricted to hydrated alkali 
metal silicates 

Synthetic ammonia I G. Far bound A-G ( Christian 
Schneider and Heinrich Butefisch, inventors) . Ger. 617,- 
645, Aug 26, 1935 (Cl 12*. 1-01). A X-H Wtxt suitable 
for the synthesis of NH, vs obtained by distg dried 
bituminous fuel in a shaft furnace with a senes of horizontal 
or slightly me lined grates fixed at intervals up the shaft 
A conduit is arrang'd Just above each grate to run back to 
the space below the grate In the example, dried lignite 
gives CO, 202. CO 22 1, H 36 0, X 17 SI. H.-S 1.0 and 
hydrocarbons 2-8% 

Lithium compounds from impure solutions Henry S 
Colton (to Grasselb Ch emica l Co ). U. S 2,021,986, 
Nov. 26. A soln ctotg L,, Xa and K compdj such as 
one from ore treatment u treated with Xa metasilicate 
to ppt. Li silicate, and the ppt. si sepd. and treated with 
an acid such as HO to form a desired sol Iu salt, the 
soln. of which as sepd from the msol ppt. U. S 2,021,- 
987 relates to a process m which Lt. Na and K compds 
are leached from an ore residue, L* is pptd as carbonate 
from the hot soln , the ppt. is sepd , the soln is cooled to 
wp Xa and K cwnpds from unr recurred L , values and 
the residual soln i • returned to the leaching step An 
arrangement of app u described L S. 2,921,988 m 
solves a process in which Li carbonate and other carbon- 
ates are pptd with a reagent such as NarCO, and in which 
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a Li coinpd. is recovered from the ppt. by 
such os HC1 I tjPOi also may be formed. _ 

Alumina and alkali phosphates from aluminum phos- 
phate. Clicm. Werhe vorm II &. E. Albert Gcr 
1.20,001, Oct. 30, low {Cl. 12i. 31). Addn to 510.4CO 
(C A. 26,3341). As the caustic alkali soln required for 
the process of Gcr. 610, 4G0, use is made of the mother 
liquors, contg caustic alkali and alkali alummnte, oh- 


acid i refractory catalytic mass, for effecting reaction of hydro- 
carbons such as natural gas with air for producing a gas 
mixt. consisting essentially of II and CO and which is 
suMtantlally free from COj and water. 

Reducing iron contamination of caustic 6oda solutions. 
Allurt II. Hooker (to Hooker Electrochemical Co ). 
U 6 2,023,271, Dee 3. I or reducing the contamination 
by 1 e m 42-51% solns of NaOIl that have been coned. 


liquors, contg caustic alkali and aikaii aiumimic, on- uj > «- /o , y , ,, 

lamed in the known process wherein (1) AtPO, is heated . by esapn. from solas initially satd with respect to the 
to 000-800° with caustic alkali, alkali carbonate or alkali combined soly of NaOIl, salts from which it was origida^y 


sulfate and C, and (2) the melt is poured into water 
into a part of the mother liquor from the treatment of a 
preceding batch of Ali'O, 

Basic alums Kalumte Co Ger 020,171, Oct lo, 

10)5 (Cl 12m 7) This corresponds to U S 1,914,176 
(C A 27 , 43.33), but gives addnl details 

Ammonium nitrate Thaddaus Hohlcr Ger 014,324, 

June C, in 15 (Cl 12* C) Addn to 530, M2 (C A 26, s 7(H(C 
32S4) The method of 530.G42 for prepg N!I,NO» by 
neutralising 60% or over IINO, with NH, is modified hy 
mating the Nil, NO, l>c with HNOi under pressure in 
several stages 

Ammonium sulfate I rcdcric M I*yzel (to N \ dc 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatscliappij) Brit 434,022, 
bept 5, 1933 This corresponds to I r <<4,815 (C A 
29, 2317‘), the SO, content of the sludge being reduced 
to 2% or less o! its HiSO, content before treatment with 
NH, App is desenbed 

Ammonium sulfate from acid sludge Jan D Ruys 
(to Shell Development Co ) US 2,1)22,813, Dec 3 
Acid sludge from treating oil or tar with is mu 

I rali/cd with NH, so that the resulting liquid contains levs 
than 1% free 1 1, SO, while maintaining a timp below 03° 
during the neutralization and effecting the neutralization 


formed and any other salts avsoed therewith or present 
us contaminants and allowed to cool, the soln. is agitated 
in contact with its own natural sludge not less than 2 1 hrs. 
at a temp of 15-35° and is clarified 

Lithium Hans Heinrich Hutte G. m b II (Conway 
I rcihifT vnn Girsewafd nnd Hans Weidmann, inventors). 
G«.r fl lb, 379, July 29, 103 » (Cl 12/ 16) Addn. to 600,- 
7(H(C A 28,7419*) The method of 600,704 for obtain- 
ing Li h> sintirmg Li compels with NajSO, and KiSO* , is 
modified by replacing the Na,SO< wholly or partly by 
ulk earth sulfates, c g , CaSO, or MgSO, or a mixt. of 
these An t xamplc iv given 

Sulfur Raymond 1' Bacon Gcr 020,159, Oct. la, 
1935 (Cl 40u 2W») Set. Brit 375,370 (C A 27, 
4039) 

Free flowing powdered sulfur Peril \V Wiedcr (to 
San 1 rancisco SulphiiT Co ) l S 2,022,79b, DeC- 3 
A mineral oil, such as a light lubricating oil (suitably in n 
proportion of about 1% or levs), is incorporated in molten 
b and the S is then cooled and ground, and is suitable 
for dusting on vines, etc 

Sulfur from hydrogen sulfide The Girdhr Corp Gcr 
1.20,32b, Oct 19, 1937 (Cl 12* 17) See Fr 702,304 
( C A 28,4574’) 


in a zone approx satd with (NIMiSO, An arrangement . Sulfur and sulfur dioxide from pyntes Raymond F 
of app ts described Bacon Ger G17, 60-3, Aug 22, 1935 (Cl 12/ 21). I indy 


Barium hydroxide Chemiscbc I abnk Coswig Anhalt 
G. m b II (Lduard von Drathcn. inventor) Git 
020,170, Oct. 15, 1037 (Ct 12m I) Ba^PO,)*. obtained 
as a by-product in the manuf of II,Oj from BaOj and 
lliPO,, is beated with C to yield BaC, and 1* Tbe 
BaC, is treated with water to yield Ctlli and Ba(OH)i 
The P may lie reconverted inlo IfjPO,. 


Calcium hypochlorite pellets suitable for treating water, 6 431,39!, Aug 30, 1035. 


ground pyrites is heated as on air suspension to form £ 
and FeS The I cS, still os an air suspension, is burned 
in air to give SOi App for cany tng out the process and 
i effecting the S and SOi is dcscrilied 

Apparatus for the continuous production of carbon black 
by the incomplete combustion of carbonaceous materials 
and deposition on a cooled surface Jan Duslk. Rnt. 


bteaching, etc Waiter S Bachman U S 2,023,459, 
Dee. 10. Stable Ca hypochlorite pellets arc produced by 
mixing a CaS0« material such as plaster of Paris with a 
hypochlorite such as bleaching powder and with addn. of 
more than sufficient water to hydrate the sulfate, permit- 
ting the sulfate to hydrate at least partially and then 
subjecting the mass to rapid dehydration to set the 
hydrated sulfate and avoid hypochlorite decompu 


Active carbon Franz Krezd Bnt. 434,401, Sept. 2, 
1935 Sec Fr. 785,427 (C ,t. 30. 584*). 

Active masses I. G I arhenmd. A.-G. ( Fritz St6w<*ncr, 
inventor). Gcr. 017,59 J, Aug. 22, 1935 (Cl 12*. 4 01). 
Active masses, especially for catalytic uses, arc prepd. by 
doing irreversible colloids comprising n colloidal earner 
substance and a catalyst Thus, H,SO, is added to Na 
water-slaw to give a clear SiOj sol This is allowed to 


Anhydrous calcium sulfate. Sydney r W Crundall 7 form a jelly which is ground up with u6j(NOj)j, HgNOi 


(to Peter Spence fk Sons, Ltd ) U b 2,021,910, Nov 
2f> Tor producing anliyd. CaSO, in extremely finely 
divided and amorphous form, hydrated CaSO, is treated 
with HjSO, for removing the combined water from and 
effecting disintegration of the material, under conditions 
such as to avoid dissolving of the CaSO, or formation of 
sol acid sulfate 

Tin oxide. Marcel Leroy and Henri Migcol (trading os 
Migeot Frircs tc Cic ). Brit. 434,150, Aug 27, 1935 
In the production of SnO, by oxidation of pulverized 
molten Sn with hot air, the furnace chamber supplying 
the mixt. of molten metallic Sn and hot air to a combustion 
chamber and the combustion chamber itself arc imtally 
heated, e. g , to 1000°, to start the process, whereafter 
the temp, in the combustion chamber is maintained by 
the treat ot combustion and a portion or Hus heat 
cuperatcd to maintain the temp. " * 

Cf C. A 29,503*. 

Stabilizing aqueous hydrogen peroxide solutions Albert 
Kunz. V. £> 2 ,022, Hill, Dee. 3. Antipyrme is used as a 
stabilizer. 

Apparatus for production of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
Efn gas from hydrocarbons such as natural gas Charles 
Alawr.f to Thomas B. Swift). U. S 2,022,778, Dec 3 
' riescrilicd of an app with a porous 


' details a 


(NH,)|\0«. The mixt. is strongly heated to give a 
porous active mass Other examples arc given 
Catalysts. I.G rarlnnindustric A -G Bnt 434, 141, 
Aug 27, 1917 Addn to 379,333 (C A 27, 4(H1) 
Metal sulfide catalysts for (Uitructiie hydrogenation and 
other reactions are prtpd by the action of thio salt# on 
compds. of metals, other than alkali and alk. earth metals, 
wlulc dispersed in a liquid medium Thio salts of Cu, 
Sn, V, Sb, As, Mo, W, Cr, Re and Gc contg an alkali or 
alk earth metal or NH, as cation arc mentioned. The 
metal compd. may be an oxide, hydroxide or salt of a 
heavy metal of groups I to VIII Among examples, a 
soln. of TiCl, m C,H, is added to a soln of NII« thio- 
tungstate in cyclohexylimme, the ppt. is filtered, washed 
and treated with H at 300-400° 

Mineral wool. John E. Morrow and Jesse B. Bamitt 
the furnace chamber 9 (to Aluminum Co of America) U S 2,022,811, Dec. 3. 

Residues such as those left in obtaining alumina from 
bauxite are mixed with an aluminatc-formmg material 
such as bine or Nn oxide in the amt. necessary to produce 
a final mixt. contg an amount of aluminate-fomimg nia- 
letial at least equal to that requind to convert the alumina 
in the inixt. into alum mate, the mixt. is milted and the 
iiioltm material is passed through a stream of gaseous 
steam delivered at high pressure. 


fluid such a 
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19 — GLASS, CLAY PRODUCTS, REFRACTORIES AND ENAMELED METALS 

C B BARTON’ AMD C. H KERR 


Calculation of tie melting temperature of a glass batch 
on the basis of the chemical composition V h. Yufcrev 
Trans Inst Chtm Tech Ivanovo {U S S R) 1,95-7 
(1935)— The Bertrand formula (C A. 20, 2G9) was 
used with fairly good results Chas Blanc 

Melting glass with dust like sand A N. Dauvalter s 
Ktr am t Steklo II, No 8, 15-18(1935) — Comparative 
expts made w ith various kinds of sand used for melting 
glass are described Glass melted with dust-hke sand 
was of higher quality than that melted with ordinary sand 
Tables show the results M . V. Kondoidy 

Drying-ovens forglass-meltmgsand. F. Jochim. Ctas- 
tech Ber 13,391-9(1935) J F. Hyde 

Theory and practice of accelerated drawing of glass by : 
the Fourcault method I I Kitaigorodsku Keram * 
Steklo 11, No 7, 3-7(1935) —The chief defects of the 
Fourcault glass produced m the U. S S R are its low 
chezn resistance, great st nation, and the presence of 
various inclusions, such as stones, cost, formations and 
bubbles, these defects are due chiefly to an incorrect 
compn of the glass The latest investigations in Europe 
and the U S dealing with the compn , melting, coloring 
and cooling of glass are discussed, and the results of studies ‘ 
made by the Russian Inst, of Glass analyzed. Conclusions. 
(1) A coarse-grained batch melts much more slowly than 
a ‘inc-graincd batch, (2) during the melting of such a 
batch, the process of glass formation occurs very rapidly 
Constructional details to improve Fourcault machines 
are discussed M V Kondoidy 

Selection of glasses with equal coefficients of expansion 
V P UspenskiT Trans Inst Chem Tech Ivanovo , 
(USSR) 1, 9S-100 (1933) —Application of the Schott ’ 
and Winkelmann formula {Ann Phys Chem 51, 735 
(1894)) in the production of plate glass is discussed 

Chas Blanc 

The tune law of extraction of glasses E Berger and 
W GeBcken NaiiintiisenJcJui/len 23, 817-18(1935) — 
Attack of glass by acids, alkalies, water, etc , follows the 
law. dx/il — ke~ B ‘, in which x is the amt of glass de- 
composed and t the time The same function applies to , 
cond change of water during the extn of glass powder 
The law holds as long as the SiOj skeleton remains intact, 
it is generally valid for activated adsorption (cf Rogmskii, 
C. A 29, 1G95*) This view is supported by the fact that 
the dependence of k upon acid concn follows the Langmuir 
adsorption equation The same time law also bolds for 
oxidation of metals in air (Tammann), elastic after effect, 
vol change, etc , of chilled glass, change of transparency 
with radiation and gram growth in cold-worked metals 
This is probably due to the fact that the equation represents 
a special soln of the diffusion problem 

B J C van der Hoeven 

Extraction and analysis of gases from glass. R. H 
Dalton J Am Chem Soc S7, 2150-3(1935) —An app 
is described tor collecting and analyzing the gases evolved 
by glass when heated electrically in vacuum up to 1400°. 
By means of a Pyrex to- porcelain seal all wax and grease 
joints are eliminated. One to 0 0I-ee samples of gas, are 
taken and analyzed for HiO, COj, SO,, O-, H,, CO and 
by difference for N, and other gases Results with some 
typical glasses show that H,0 is usually the most abundant 
constituent CO is also nearly always present, though 
often in small quantity CO and H, are rarely present 
and there is never an appreciable residue of inert gas 
The amt of SO,, O- or CO, is considerable in special glasses 
P S RoUer 

Application of highly refractory siUimamte materials 
in the glass industry A. A Litvakovskil Keram t 
Steklo 11, No 8, 26-8(1935} — Details of expts made 
with kyatute linings for pot and tank furnaces are given 
The results show that. (1) kyamte linings resist the 
attack of the glass mass well, and (2) the character of 
corrosion is different from that appearing in grog bricks 
while grog mixes acquire a "shell'Mike appearance on their 


surface, kyamte linings become only uniformly thinner. 

M V. Kondoidy 

Black residue waste of the potassium ferrocyamde 
production as a substitute for alkalies V. P. Yufcrev 
and N P. Podkopaev. Trans Inst Chem Tech . Ivanovo 
(U S S R ) 1, 99—1(1935) —A good grade of glass suit- 
able for the manuf. of bottles and other articles of dark 
color was obtained by a partial substitution (up to 75%) 
of the black residue for NajCO, Chas Blanc 

Effect of temperature on the resistance of bottles K. 
H. Bombard and II H Achmed. Clash jlte 67, 547 
(1935) — Expts with dark bottles showed that their 
resistance diminishes by about 15% per degree on heat- 
ing The resistance of light green bottles of the same 
compn for pasteurizing diminishes by 13% bet ween 23° and 
71*. Resistance to thermal shock by heating from 2S* to 
80° yielded a breakage of 23% Progressive heating re- 
duces breaking to 0 M. V. Kondoidy 

Bottle glass V. F. Yuferev and V P. Uspen»k3 
Trans Inst Chem Tech Ivanovo (U S S R ) 1, 101-9 
(1935) — The use of various industrial alk. waste products, 
such as notation ncphelite tailings, NaHSO,, Na-SOi, 
slag, etc , as substitutes for Na and K salts in the produc- 
tion of bottle glass is discussed The practical application 
of the Tschcuschncr formuli with Keppeler's correction 
(GUsfabrikohon 1, 100(1911)) is recommended C. B 

Gem glass Rudolf Hohtbaum Clashutte 6S, 407-9, 
420-2, 435-7, 450-7, 4G9-71, 531-3(1935) —The produc- 
tion of mutation gem glass is described. This glass is 
manufd in small plants and the methods of production 
and compn are kept secret. The manuf consists of 3 
mam parts (1) production of the basic or “composed" 
glass; (2) grinding, and (3) working the polished glass 
so that it will be similar to gems The basic glass or 
•*Strass" (the name of a famous jeweler from Nurenberg 
of the 17th century) is a glass with a high lead content or 
is free from lead but contains bone acid This glass is 
colored with metallic oxides An account of the obtaining 
of imitation diamonds, topazes, rubies, emeralds, sapphires. 

> amethysts, aquamarine, garnets, opals, etc , is given 

M V. Kondoidy 

Quality control [In ceramic manufacture] F M 
Thorman BuU. Am Ceram. Soc. 14 , 355-9(1935) 

C II. Kerr 

Influence of grain of magnesite bnck on its properties 
Hermann Salmang and Paul Nemitz Sprechsaal 67, 
717-19, 729-31, 745-7, 759-61, 775-8(1934).— Com- 
pressive and transverse strengths are increased by an in- 
' crease in forming pressure and of fine grain content 
Increase of pressure in prepressmg raises the temp of 
deformation, a certain content of coarse gram also raises 
the temp of the beginning of deformation The apparent 
porosity can be substantially reduced by prepressing and 
suitable gram size. The firing shrinkage is decreased one- 
third with prepressure and suitable gram packing Micro- 
scopic examn. shows that increased fusion, increased 
, prepressure and an increase of fine grains gn e a penclase 
aggregate and better knitting of the grains with each other 
C. B Jenru 

Kaolin and day Their difference in shrinkage and 
porosity. Albert Vasel Keram. Rundschau 43, 543-4 
(1935); cf C. A. 30, 400* —The greater shrinkage of 
clay is explained by its smaller mol The greater porosity 
of kaolin after firing is explained by a liberation of SiO, 
and formation of mulbte, whereas with day metakaolm 

> is formed and no SiOi is liberated. P. S RoUer 

Increasing plasticity of kaolins and days R. Augemiz- 
kaya and I Romanievich. Keram « Steklo II, No 7, 
27-32(1935) —Various thrones dealing with P last, "D r 
are discussed and studies made by the authors desenbea. 
The increase of the capacity of absorbing through only 
•'exchange” reactions with Na under the effect of NaOH 
is very limited, and the plasticity of cla v material is, there- 
fore, increased little The increase of the plasticity of clay 
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roatctlil by mam of th. ochMK of dlom coo bo ob- 1 onto th. enamel where the rale head It Dkced. 


tamed by a simultaneous increase of the capacity to atiwb 
by introducing admuis. with a great absorption and high 
adsorbing properties. M. V. Komlnldy 

Obtaining feldspar by mean* of flotation. G Gerth. 
GhshuUe 65, 610-17(10T5) —Attempt* to *ep. feldspar 
and quartz from impurities present in pegmatite*, granites, 
syenite* and feldspar sand* were successful " 


C. H. Kerr 

Measuring temperature during enameling and Its 
application in practice. Oskar Kerstan. GlnshUtte 65, 
617-20, 636-7 ( 1935) ,—Tlie advantages of automatic 
control of temp are pointed out. The temp, should be 
measured continuously in enamel ovens, muffle kilns, 
flue pipes and drying ovens. The temp, of the air-steam 


r/V 7 a-*o 63t-9f IflVV) —A discussion of compn ’ 2 burner should be measured periodically. The control of 

™pm',« »rrVcrn 3(1 ’• P.5 JX -he chew, compn of .nd d„ee, preore In .he «„ 

Deterioration of refractory brick in melting furnaces due 


to cracking E T. Richards Feuerunzsleck 23, 41 62 
(1935) — This deterioration rs due to thermal and mech 
causes or to a modification of (he structure of the brick 
Cracking is due chiefly to rapid variations in temp 
The sensitivity of bricks depends on structure, d , cond 


me sensitivity Ol uriCKS urpcnui on simouic, u , u,i„. ' 

and coefl of dilatation The more elastic ami porous 3 
(up to a certain limit) the brick is, the better it resists 
temp, variations The structure is modified during 
service because of the effect of temp and chcm action, 
this change starts on the hot aide of the brick and causes 
the two airlcs to have different structures, which may pro- 
duce cracks M V Kondouly 

Effect of insulation on the silica refractories of an open- 
heartm steel furnace roof Lewis B. Miller Bull Am 
Ceram. Soc 14, 359-61(1935) — Silica refractories after 
service show 3 zones The hottest zone consists chiefly 
of cristobalite, the middle zone chiefly tridymite and 
the outer zone chiefly quartz The iron silicate liquid 
formed during service is less destructive when the roof is 
insulated. Insulating will prolong the life of the silica 
refractories C. H Kerr 

Rammed mixes for cupola furnace* Alfred Borscl 
Feuerunttteeh 23, 41-3(1035) —Rammed mixes are 
usually tmxts. of high-grade refractory quartzites with 
addns. of clay or kaolin as bond, having an acul character. 
The furnace should be heated slowly. The critical temp 
of highly siliceous materials lies between 10* and 900® 

If this span is passed too rapidly, the mi* may crack, spall 
or its structure becomes loose M. V Kondouly 

Laboratory control In dry-process enameling U D 
Cooke. Bull. Am. Ceram Sac. 11 373-4(1035). 

C. H. Kerr 

Evaluation of clay for enameling L. Viclhaber. F-nuul- 
tea ren-lnd. 12, 273-6(1935) — The properties of clay 
required for enamels are discussed The ratio of AM>, to 
SiOj in clay fs not determinative Settling tests do not 
show the suspending power of the enamel and are not 
comparable as the amt of watrr used is not known and the 
varying amt. of alkalies from the enamel when dissolved 


the chern compn of gas and flue*, pressure in 
collector, steam and air pressure, are very important. 
Diagrams are given and analyzed, and defects due to 
excessive or insufficient firing arc discussed. M. V. K. 

Minimum radius of curvature for enameled parts. 
II If Holscher Bull. Am. Ceram Soc. 14, 300—71 
(1935) — The mm. radius of curvature of iron to be 
lameled is */*« in C. If. Kerr 

Powdered enamel for bath tubs II. J. Karmaus 
Sfrecksaal 67, 778-80, 702 7(1035) — Prepn. of castings 
for enameling is discussed Compn ,anaIysis,chargetothe 
wet mill and prepn of the ground enamel and frit are 
outlined The analyses and compn. of different powd. 
enamels are tabulated and their characteristics explained 
C B. Jenni 


Significance of plastic masses, ceramic material* and 
glass for the development of domestic raw materials 
(Spielvogcl) 13 Kjclilahl flasks and other vessels from 
As-frce glass (Lockemann) 1 Kaolin and day (Vasel) 8 
Tray* tor use tn heat-treating ceramic articles (V S pat 
2,022,283) 9 

Gla** I G rarl>cmnd A.-G. (Paul Iluppert and Hans 
'old, inventors) Ger 020,317. Oct. 19. 1035 (Cl 
.326 2). In the manuf of phosphatic glass transparent 
to ultraviolet rays, a salt of Nil, Is Included in the melt, 
whereby the tendency of the glass to change in compn. 
under the action of the rays is restrained A phosphate 
of NIIi or a salt of NIL having a volatile anion, e. g , 
(NH,),CO, or NlhNOi, may be used. The formation of 
Misters may be avoided by eddn. of an oxidizing agent, 
e g , an alkali nitrate or DaO, In one example, a mtxt. 
6 comprising K,CO, 13 77, KNO, 0.71, CaCO, 8 93, BaCO, 
3 22, MgCOa of 81 7% purity 18 63, II, BO. 31.04, A1,0, 
28.8 and (NH.),HPO, 48.7 parts by wt. is fused in a quartz 
crucible to yield a glass of the compn. K,0 12 6, CaO 6, 
BaO 2 6, MgO 7.5, B.O, 17.5, Al/D, 28 8 and P.O. 
20 2% Other examples are given. 

Continuous renewal of glass In a drawing-ofl basin 
attached to a glass furnace. Emile Roirant (to Soc. anon. 


sidered as const., however, in ordinary enamels, and the 
clay can be evaluated on its action alone Dipt* with 
various German clay* are described. M V. Kondotdy 
Mixing and melting enamel. C. A. Ottersbach Glax- 
hutte 65, 521-1(1936).— Directions for working and mix- 
ing the raw materials, and firing the crime! arc given 
Various types of furnaces are discussed. The melting 
temp, varies between 800® and 1000®. An ovcrmelted 
white enamel becomes translucent, has a vitreous ap- 
pearance and has needle tappings. M. V. Kondotdy 
A method for testing the adherence of ground coat* to 

14 P ult - /im ; f e,am - tstimrg molten glass In a continuous tank furnace. 

l j D . ’ machine is a modification Wm. C favlor (to Corel nz Glass Works) U 8 2 0 *v> . 

. no. J Arbor prns wilh nroraary •cerrrorun. „ d , , ht thlmb „ , oU , Um 

On. cover -ro. t crr.m.l Snlrhc. j>. J). rm'JLjc'L c ™ f ,l ’.t”?r.'“ , r'” * b “ 1 ,,lr " n ' lbim,,k 

“<&£SS^T2SSS , 5r‘S5&-, 


pour la verrerie). U. S. 2,023,745, Dec. 30. In drawing 
off glass in a rotating basin supplied by a glass furnace 
and covered for the larger part by the hood of the furnace, 
the drawing off is effected at a fixed statton by means of 
molds successively immobilized at this fixed point and 
there is Imparted to the basin an Intermittent movement 
of rotation such that a mass of glass cooled by a drawing- 
off operation effects several revolutions before again com- 
ing to rest at the fixed drawing-off station. App. is 
described U. S 2,023,740 also relates to details of 
drawing off glass in a rotary basin of generally similar 
character. 

Stirring molten glass in a continuous tank furnace. 


single cover -coat reduces the thickness of the enamel and 
lessens chipping and cost. Precautions in manuf. are 
•tressed. C . H. Kerr 

z\T? ,rn c M. A. Rusher. Bull. Am 

"V ^' K ’ 305-7(1935). — The gage depends for its 

operation upon the magnetic circuit passing through the 
eon oi the gage head and through the sheet of steel directly 


Cooling Urge masses of molten glass. Geo. V. Mc- 
Cauley (to Coming Glass Works) . U. S. 2,022,216, Nov, 
20. Glass such as a large telescope disk of high silica glass 
is rapidly cooled through its crystn. range to a temp, 
below its softening point but above its annealing point, 
and the exposed surface of the mass is reheated to permit 
the exterior to yield and compensate the shrinkage of 
the interior, and annealing is effected. App. is described. 
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Apparatus for manufacture ot glassware such as bottles 
Edward MiUer {to Lynch Corp ). U. S 2,022.939, Dec. 
3 Mech features 

Apparatus for fanning and glaring glassware. John C 
E Schwab (to Hazel-Atlas Glass Co ) U. S 2,022,780, 
Dec 3 Mech features 

Apparatus for forming glass lens blan k s Albert N 
Cramer (to Alice D Cramer) U. S 2,023,781, Dec 10 
Mech and operative details 
Finishing the edges of glass sheets Gerald White 
(to Libbey-Oweas-bord Glass Co ). If. S 2,022 ,530, 
Nov 20 In finishing the edges of a sheet of laminated 
safety glass which have been previously sealed, an abrasive 
toot is used while supplied with a solvent for the sealing 
material such as kerosene and a diluent for the solvent 
such as water when pitch or the like has been used as a 
sealing material App is described 
Polishing glass by brushing with metallic bristles 
carrying a moist abrasive Bernard Long (to Soc anon 
des manufactures des glares & produits chmiiques de 
Saint -Gobain, Chauny 8. Cirey) . U S 2,023,275, Dec 3 
Various details of app and operation 

Apparatus for tempering sheets of glass Raymond 
Meer Fr 780,514, Sept 5, 1935. 

Step by-step conveyors for glass-annealing leers Otto 
Maetz Brit 434,513, Sept 3, 1935 
Partitioned glass containers such as ink wells Carl 
G Hilgenberg and Charles B Garwood (to Carr -Lowrey 
Glass Co). U S 2,023,474, Dec 10 Various operative 
details 

Designs or lettering on bottles or other glass articles 
Alex Lmeip (to Wmthrop Chemical Co ). U. S 2,023,- 
175, Dec 3 Designs are formed w ith an artificial resin 
hardened to an insol and infusible state, a soft filling agent 
such as asbestos powder and a dyestuff pigment 

Preventing blurring of glass Feldmuehle A G vonn 
Loeb, Schocnfeld &. Co , Rorschach Fr 780,720, Sept. 
9, 1935 The glass is coated with a layer of transparent 
material which will absorb water without modification, 
e g , viscose, casein or gelatin 

Multicellular glass Soc anon des manufactures des 
glaces et produits chimiques de Saint-Gobam, Chauny 
& Cirey Fr. 780,818, Sept 10, 1935 A mixt of ground 
glass or fritted and ground vitrifiablc materials with one 
or more powd substances capable of liberating gases 
or vapors either by reaction between the added substances 
or with the glass or by simple decompn is heated to the 
temp at which the glass welds together by simple contact 
A mint of C, a carbide. Carborundum, Si or Fe-Si and a 
glass contg an excess of alkali or allc earth sulfate, or a 
mixt ol glass, white SiO-, Na,SO, and C, or a mixt of 
glass and talc or Vtcselguhr may be used. 

Compound glass Vm L. Monro (to American Window 
Glass Co ) Bnt 434,314, Aug 29, 1935 Laminated 
ffass rntopuses 3 sJxrtJ of yias-v the inner ju inCare of whirl’ 
is fire polished and the outer surface ground and polished, 
united to a 2nd sheet, both surfaces of which are fire 
polished, by a cementing layer having preferably the same 
refractive index The cementing layer may be formed 
by applying a soln of poly aery he acid ester to the surface 
of each sheet, drying and uniting; or it may consist of a 
sheet of cellulose acetate or nitrate united by adhesive 
Safety glass Wm H Simmons, Henry Timms and 
Plastic Sate glass Syndicate Ltd Brit 434,229, Aug 28, 
1935 Compound glass is made by applying to a glass sheet 
a solo of partly polymerized vinyl acetate and a plasticizer, 
e g , benzyl ale , in a volatile sots ent , e g , AcOBu, evapg 
tbe solvent at below 100*F , applying a 2nd glass sheet 
to tbe coated surface, pressing the assembly while raising 
the temp gradually to 150®F , and removing the compn 1 
extruded at the edges 

Safety glass Adolf Kampfer Fr 788,555, Sept 5, 
1935 App for removing solvent from the intermediate 

Laminated glass James V If. Randall (to Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co ) US 2,022,479, Nov 26 
Each sheet of glass to be joined is provided with a skin of 
resin material such as a polyhydne ale -polybasic acid 


1 resin and ibe sheets are joined by an intervening trans- 
parent material such as a sheet of a cellulose ester compn 
placed between the coated surfaces and treated with a bigh- 
boding low-vapor-pressure solvent such as dibutyl phthal- 

Apparatus (with rolls and bonding agent supply) for 
laminated glass manufacture George B Watkins (to 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Class Co ). U.S 2,022,484, Nov 26 
Various structural, mech and operative details 
' Endless-chain tamping machines for molding bricks, 
etc. Wm. Geo Chapman and Dunns' Engineering Worts 
Ltd Bnt 433,761, Aug 20. 1935 

Tile for use In the construction of furnace arches and 
walls, having a head portion formed to engage an anchor- 
ing member. M H.DetrickCo Bnt. 432,526, July 29, 
1935 The tile has on at least 1 face senes of projections 
with intervening depressions, the ribs and grooves alter- 
3 nating both along the length of the face and transversely 
across it. 

Ball mills with ceramic ware jars or linings Theodore 
J Vollkommcr (to Vitro Mfg Co ) U. S 2,022,552-3. 
Nov. 26. Various details are described of mills suitable for 
grinding glazes, enamels, etc. 

Purifying granular sand Rob R. McGregor and 
Edwm W. Iillotson (to Macbeth-Evans Glass Co) 
U S 2,023,278, Dec 3. Sand contg. impurities such as 
Fe oxides, etc , which have a lower softening temp 
than that of the sand is heated to 1000-1600° for a tunc 
sufficient to form agglomerates contg impurities, and the 
agglomerates are removed from Ibe sand 

Tunnel ovens, primarily for pottery. Bernard J 
Moore Bnt 433,037, Aug 19, 1935 The temp, of the 
mam heating zone, which is at a substantial distance from 
the entrance to the tunnel, 15 maintained tnamly by com- 
bustion of fuel, e g , in muffles, while in tbe secondary 
or entry heating zone the heat is maintained mainly by 
elec, resistances adapted to heat this zone throughout its 
entire cross-section and situated at a relatively low level 
on tbe walls of the tunnel 

Electric furnace for belong porcelain with means tor 
modifying the atmosphere Sicraens-Schuckcrtwerke 
A -G. 1 r 787,009, Sept 16, 1935 

Trucks for conveying pottery ware through bins 

6 Bernard Joseph Moore. Brit 433,473, Aug 15, 1935 

Trucks for conveying pottery ware through fains 
Bernard Joseph Moore and Christopher Clifford Bnt 
433,497, Aug 15, 1935 

Checker brickwork structure for regenerator furnaces 
Bonnybridge Silica and Fireclay Co Ltd and Walter 
McBryde Brit 433,762, Aug 20. 1935 

Building and refractory blocks, etc Leslie E. Hamson 
and The Urn worth Brick 8. Tile Co Ltd Bnt 434,127, 

7 Aug 23, 1935 Bncks, etc , for ovens, kilns, furnaces, 
etc , are formed by extrusion with a large no of relatively 
sxmJJ And rJcseJy spared aperJurrs are angtd so that the 
sepg walls are uniform in thickness 

Casting hollow refractory articles such as those from 
fused alumina Geo J Easier (to Carborundum Co ) 
U.S 2.023,044, Dec 3 In a mold which may be formed 
of suitably refractory material, a core is used of low- 
thermal capacity which may be formed of chromite or 
magnesia and which has a higher coeff of thermal ex- 
pansion than the material being cast 

Apparatus for sintering refractory material such as in 
the manufacture of cemented carbides George P 
Taylor (to General Elec Co). US 2,022,528, Nov 20 
Structural details comprising a hollow tube of metal such 
as Mo within which is placed a contacting hollow re- 
fractory heat-conducting C cylinder which serves to hold 
a charge under treatment 

Abrasive compositions Philippe VAgeli Jaggt ajm 
Diamantschleifcrei Voegeli & Wirz A ~G Brit. 434,402, 
Aug 30, 1935 Tbe compos comprise diamond particles, 
graphite, re,Oi as English red or colcothar and a bond of 
PhOII-aldehyde resin In an example, a compn comprises 
diamond dust 20, charcoal powder 50, graphite 50, 
colcothar 75 parts, a little powd PbOH aldehyde resin 
and sufficient liquid PhOH -aldehyde resin to make a paste 
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SiC in amt, e^ual to that of the diamond may be added. 1 
Tbe compn. may be molded onto a base of PhOH-aldebyde 
ram and the whole may be hied to a metallic support. 

Abrasive articles. The Carborundum Co. Bnt. 433,- 
725, Aug. 20, 1935. A bonded polishing article, e. g.. a 
wheel, comprise* a polishing powder, e. Z , pptd. AlzOt. 
green chromic oxide, rouge, crocus and a bonding ma- 
terial, e. g., resin, m the form of substantially discrete 
particles. The preferred method of matin g the articles 
comprises intimately mixing polishing powder and dry 2 
pewd. resin of approx the same fineness, compacting the 
mixt. without the simultaneous appli c ation of heat under 
a pressure only high enough to form the article and curing 
at an elevated temp, without the application of such pres- 
sure as to compact the article further to any substa nti al 
extent. 

Rubber bonded abrasive uncles Richard II Martin 
(to Norton Co ). US. 2,022,893, Dec. 3 An article 3 
such as an abrasive wheel comprises grams cf abrasive 
such as cryst. Al/D, or SiC united by a bond of bard vul- 
canized rubber contg an insol. fiuonde such as CaF» 
which improves the heat resistance and strength of the 
rubber at normal grinding temps. Cf C A 29, 312 1 

Abrasive layers suitable for emery paper Gerhard 
Balle, Franz Grom and Karl Wolf (to I G. Farbenmd 
A.-G.) U S 2,023,191. Dec 3 Abrasive particles 
are used with a bond including a hardened condensation * 
product of maleic acid or its anhydride with castor oil, 
etc. 

Abradant device suitable for use on rollers of floor 


abrading machines. Ludwig K- Hebnch (one-half to 
Edmund R. Aller). U. S. 2,022,199, Nov. 26. A sheet 
cf flexible metal such as steel carries a flat layer of fluffy 
steel wool, fibers of which are fused to the metal sheet. 

Glazes. Rolf Vassel. Ger. 620,166, Oct. lo, 193o 
(Cl. 806 23X13). In the maenf. of glazes contg. B, the 
latter is added as a mixt. of two or more unrefined natur- 
ally occurring minerals contg. B, at least one of the min- 
erals contg. an ?lVah compd. of B and at least one otter 
of the minerals contg. an alt. earth compd. of B. Syn- 
thetically prepd corapds. of B may be added to the mineral 
mixt. if desired. If the glaze so prepd. contains an excess 
of alkali, tfru may be eliminated by adds, of an alt. earth 
chloride, whereby an alkali chloride, which vaporizes at 
the working temp , is formed. If the minerals contain 
sulfates as impurities, the mixt. may include also a reduc- 
ing agent, which may be an agent which is eliminated at 
the working temp , e g., graphite, or an agent useful as 
a component of the glaze, e g., Pb A sp compn. is 
described 

Roller apparatus for dry-coohng fused enamels 
Fimitana Metallkeramik GmbH Ger 620,271. 
Oct 17, 1933 (Q 48c 1). 

Steel enamel-coated ware Jacob E Rosenberg (to 
O. HommelCo). U S 2/122,434, Nov 26 The surface 
to be enameled is treated with an ammoniacal so In. of a 
Co compd. and the so In is evapd with escape of Nil, 
and pptn. of Co hydroxide, the coated surface is then 
covered with a slip of prepd. enamel rendered fluid with 
water, which is dried and then fired. 
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Cement-water ratio a simpler method. 

Wennsch. Concrete 43, No 12 , 7-8(1935) — Da grams 
and computations are presented which show that the ce- 
ment-water ratio is more easily used than the water- 
cement ratio m designing concrete mats. R. W 

Clay-gypsum cement — composition and man afar cure 
Peter P- BudmkoS. Concrete 43, No. 7, 37-8, 42 


J c. wrrr 

Geo. R. and Kenji Nomi. J. Soc. Chtm Ini , Japan 38, Suppl 


binding 500-3(1935), cf C A . 29, 5246*.— Sulfate solas , 
especially Na„SO» and MgSO,, attacked all mortars con- 
siderably, particularly those made from Portland cements. 
Chloride solns., as NaCl and MgCh, do not attack the 
mortars so much. Cement mixta., such as blast-furnace 
slag cement and high-silica Portland cement, showed 


(1935). — Compressive strengths of units, of clay, an- 6 goal resistant properties to the salt solns High -alumina 


hydnte and hydrated lime are given. R' W 

A study of the preparation of a specification for high- 
early -strength Portland cement. G Rupert Cause. J 
Research Had. Bur. Standards 15, 421-39(1935) (Research 
Paper No. 839) P. S. Roller 

Lime modulus, lime saturation and lime standard of 
Portland cement. Hans Kfihl. Tonind -Zlg. 59, 1221-t 
(1935). — Different formulas are compared. P. S R. 

Productivity of rotary Portland cement kiln* V. I 
Serdyukov. Trans. Inst Chem Tech Itamrto (U S. 
S. R.) 1, 110-15(1935) . — A cnt. discussion of the perform- 
ance of Danish, American and German kilns. C B 
The "blown” cement kiln. A. W. Catlm Pit & 
Quarry 28. No. 5, 23-4, 36(1935).— A “blown” loin « 
one m which all the secondary air is blown under pressure 
through the joad immediately prior to its discharge at 


cement was very stable toward the action of the solns , 
but its binding and compressive strength were greatly 
affected Exptl. data are given. Karl Kammenneyer 
Flexural strength predetermined E. W. Bauman 
Concrete 43, No. 11, 9-10, No. 12, 11-15(1935).— A 
description of methods for designing concrete for a specified 
modulus of rupture. Raymond Wilson 

The protection of concrete in sea water. Richard Grim. 
Tonind -Zlg 59, 1185-6, 1202-3, 1213-15(1935).— A 
lecture. P. S. Roller 

Increasing the fire resistance of masonry by suitable 
mortar composition of the plaster. Kristen. Tonind - 
Zlg. 59, 1209-13(1935). — Masonry was surfaced with a 
mortar consisting of cement, lime and sand with different 
addns. of gypsum, calves' hair and grog. After 3 months 
the masonry was tested for fire resistance. Ten % gypsum 


! | leU * . 11 1123 the following advantages, a proved to be the best addn. both from the standpoint of 
Considerable fuel saving, initial cooling of the clinker, resistance and of strength. P. S. Roller 

flame temp , - Light-weight building materials with foamy structure. 
>1 of combustwn air. greatly Hans Wolf and Hans Welsch Angela. Chem. 48, 642-1 
clinker less dust^m tfiprlmVe* ~a ter * nn< * a ^ , *7 of the (1935). — A discussion covering the available types, mfg. 
steaming capacity of warte-heat pT . OCe5SC5 ' proportions and phys. properties. Five 

^ "5ES-". - — rJSSSSESTc 

pMnpMamodSIk rf co^ po-bbl 19 M _ &f . ckm _ 27 " 1303-5(1835) -Slro 

Addition of peat lih to lime in th e'f oriSSr rf fiKi. £5^"''“, > b ' E ' Bmco Co. for the 

*•“5* ?• y'**’..*- v. wSSStKfe SS •VsSS’S £*L£ , «SS£r k ffi 

consists of ff-naphthol m so In m a combination of 2 
grades of black fuel oil; 6-B uses as a carrier a colorless 
petroleum distillate; 5-C same as 5-B but contains 
A.L.K. 


, _ _ . _ — .. -- Serdyukov. Trans. 

intf. Chem. Tech . Itanaao (U. S. S. R.) 1, 116-31(1935).— 
The use cf fresh and calcined peat ash as an ingredient 
m a hydraulic mortar, concrete and building stones is 
, . Ctas- Blanc 

ran 11 ' corrosion of hardened mortar of 


J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 54, 385-7T( 1935) ; 
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cf C A. 29, 3488* —A skirting board removed from a 
modern bouse showed dry rot, and the extent of decay 
as previously defined by R and L (cf C A . 29, 8276*) 
was not correlated with the more advanced stages of fungal 
attack This was shown by making chem analyses ol 
various portions of the wood (i t , detg ash, FeiOi, 
CaO, bot-HjO-sol matter, alkali-sol matter, cellulose, 
lignin and pentosans) and comparing these with mycologi- 
cal data obtained from the Forest Products Research 
Lab Those parts of the board which showed the highest 
mech strength, the highest cellulose content and the 
lowest alkali-sol matter, showed the most advanced 
stages of fungal attack, by mycological examn In these 
findings, R and L claim further confirmation of their 
inorg infiltration theory The following precautions are 
given for wooden structures (a) careful attention should 
be paid to damp-coursing, to remove the source of ion3 
concerned in inorg decay, {6) unprotected wood should 
not be fixed to lime plaster surfaces, (c) fixing timbers 
to wooden plugs with iron nails is to be discouraged 

Louis E Wise 

"Inorganic i nfi ltration.'* theory of wood decay W. G 
Campbell J Sac Chem. Ind. S4, 372-lT(1935) , cf 
C A 29, 4542*, 8276*.— Polemical. Reply Ernest A 
Rudge Ibid 374T. Louis E Wise 

Minimizing wood shrinkage and swelling Allred J. 
Stamm and L A Hansen. Ind Eng Chem 27, 1480-4 
(1935), cf C A 29,3487*— CellosoUe as an intermediary 
has been used for impregnating green or dry wood with 
water-insol waxes, oils and resins, this prevents to a 
large extent subsequent dimension changes and shrinkage 
The treatment serves as a combined seasoning and anti- 
shnnk impregnation particularly applicable to refractory 
species of wood J. W. Shipley 


Pitch {for road construction! (Bat. pat. 433,826) 21 
Plastic compns Jin prepn of floor and wall coverings] 
(Bnt pat 433,994) 13. Tar [for roadmakmg] (Brit pat. 
433,248) 21 \ iscous compn. [for use on roads] (Fr. pat. 

786,553) 13 


Cement Chemiscbe Fabnk Grfinau Landshoff Sc 
Meyer A -G Fr. 786,997, Sept 14, 1935 The early 
or rapid resistances and the process of setting of cement are 
regulated by adding a mixt of salts contg the cations 
Ca and A1 and the amons Cl, N0», CNS, CHjCOO and 
HCOO, and basic substances such as CaO, AhO, or salts 
having a basic reaction The A1 may be partly replaced 
by Sn or Ti or other metals, salts easily decomposed by 
hydrolysis are formed Cf. following abstr 

Cements Chemische Fabnk Griinau Landshoff & 
Meyer A -G (Walter Kircbner, inventor). Ger 620,393, 
Oct 21, 1935 (Cl 805.105). The hardening of hydraulic 
cements is accelerated by adding a mut contg AICU, 
CaCli, and either a third metal chloride or HC1 The third 
chlondc is preferably an easily hydrolyzed chloride, e g , 
a cblonde of Ti, Sn or Fe Alternatively, TeCI, or a 
chlonde of a metal of the 4th periodic group may replace 
AlCli or CaCl, in the mixt No proportions are specified. 
Cf preceding abstr 

Cements, etc Emilio Polzmetti Fr 780,631, Sept. 
6, 1935 The capillary holes between the grams of cements, 
mortar, etc , are stopped up by a mut of ppts of dif- 
ferent sp wts and mol sizes This effect is obtained by 
adding to the water used substances which will cause the 
pptn of stearates of Ca, Fe, Zn and A1 
Sorel-eemeat nurture containing bituminous material 
Hiram S Lukens (to Magnesium Cement Laboratories, 
Inc ) US reissue 19,779, Dec 3 A reissue of original 
pat No 1,724,945 (C A 23,4792) 

Apparatus for molding tubular articles from cementi- 
tious and other materials Harry E Dunn and Wm. E. 
Dunn Bnt 433,591, Aug 16,1935 
Asbestos-cement sheets, etc Eric R Harrap Brit 
433,973, Aug 23, 1935 A hard glossy surface, which will 
not effloresce, is produced on the sheets, tiles, etc , by 
treating the surface with 1 or more oxides, hydroxides or 
msol salts of Zn, Ca and Mg and then either with an alk 


1 silicate and a chloride soln. or with I or more solns of a 
chloride, sulfate or phosphate that will react to yield the 
corresponding oxychloride, oxysulfate or oxyphosphate 
In 1 example, a base mixt of ZnO 5, Ti white 2, SiOj 1 5 
and IIjO 20 parts is applied to the moist sheets and 
smoothed, a 2nd layer of soap 1, ZnO 2 and IfjO 320 
parts is then applied and the surface is brought to a gloss 
by hot irons, when the cement has set hard, the surface 
s is treated with a soln of Na or K silicate and the sheet is 
dried and stored at about 300°F , after which it is treated 
with a ZnCli soln (20-30° Twaddle) and dried again 
Cf C. A. 30, 596*. 

Bags suitable for bolding cement, etc Joseph D 
Cramer (to Chase Bag Co ) U. S. 2,022,501, Nov 20 
Various details are desenbed of a cloth bag lined with 
crepe-paper plies and with a layer of asphaltic material 
securing together the plies of paper and with a binder of 
3 other material, less readily softened by heat than asphalt, 
uniting the cloth and paper plies A latex adhesive may 
be used 

Rotary drum for pretreating cement meal or like ma- 
terials with furnace gases Fried Krupp Grusonwerk 
A -G. (Georg Ruppert, inventor) Ger 620,440, Oct. 
21, 1935 (Cl 80c 14 10). 

Rotarykilns. JohanS Fasting Brit 433 224, Aug 12, 
1935 In a cement kiln having in the drying and prekeat- 
* ing zones groups of heat-transmitting elements, c g , 
chains, in contact with which the gases flow in series, the 
charge is divided into sep streams, each stream coming 
into contact with 1 group only of said elements, and all 
the streams are united to flow through the hotter zones 
of the kiln 

Rotary bins and coolers for the manufacture of cement, 
etc Mikael Vogel -Jprgensen Bnt. 432,892, Aug 6, 

5 1935 The chains suspended therein have circular links 

Concrete I G Farbemnd A -G Ger. 617,867, Aug 
27,1935(01 806 105). A concrete resistant to chemicals 
and of great hardness, suitable for constructional work, is 
made by mixing sand and cement with an Fe oxide mixt. 
obtained by reducing org mtro compds with Fe. PhNOi 
slurry reduced by Fe is given as an example of the Fe 
oxide mist. 

Concrete containing powdered aluminum Karl P. 

6 Billner (to Indurated Concrete, Inc ). U. S 2,023,001, 
Dec. 3. To a concrete mut. comprising cement, sand and 
aggregate, there is added about 0 06% (or less) the wt 
of the dry cement powder of powd Al which serves to 
produce a concrete ol high strength 

Treating fresh concrete. Orla E. Hood U. S. 2,023,- 
837, Dec. 10 An exposed cement concrete surface such 
as that of a concrete pavement is treated with a blanket of 
heat -insulating foam such as may be formed of sulfite 

7 cellulose liquor, glycerol foots and Ca-Mg chloride, 
following initial set and within the period of final set, 
which serves as a protecting and water -retaining material 

Light cellular aggregate suitable for use in concrete 
Andrew L Gladney (one half to Marshall S Hanrahan) 

U S 2,021,956, Nov. 26 Broken pieces of well-consoli- 
dated tuff or pumieite are subjected to a temp to cause 
incipient fusion and generation of gas within the pieces 

8 substantially to increase their bulk, while tumbling the 
pieces about to prevent agglutination 

Apparatus for centnfugally molding hollow concrete 
pile sections Geo R. Mitchell Bnt 434,538, Sept 4, 
1935 

Con crefe -block-making machines Thomas Malone 

Bnt. 434,963, Sept. 12, 1935 

Road materials. J. R Geigy A -G Bnt 434,159, 
Aug 27, 1935 See 1 r. 778,633 (C- A. 29, 4917*). The 

9 bituminous substances may be omitted 

Material for road surfaces and paving blocks Bernard 
W. D Lacey and Percy J Bawcutt (to Dunlop Rubber 
Co Ltd y US 2,023,688, Dec. 10 To a base such as 
concrete blocks, successive layers of rubber crumb are 
applied in admixt with a relatively highly coned aq dis- 
persion of coagulated rubber, the successive layers dif- 
fering in proportion of crumb and dispersion and contg 
differing portions of compounding ingredients such as 
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NH« olcate, latex, cement, etc., to give different degrees 
of hardness and resiliency. 

Bituminous paving material Walter II. I lood. U. S 
2,023,068, Dec 3 Mineral aggregate such as sand, stone 
or gravel is coated with bituminous material such as an 
asphalt cement , and powd AI stearate or the like is added 
to sep. the coated particles Oil may be used with Al 
stearate, etc , in a modification of the process 

Aqueous bit umin ous emulsions suitable for use in road 
budding, etc Ulnc B Bray and Lawton B. Beckwith 
(to Union Od Co of Calif ) U S 2,022,220, Nov 26 
An emulsion of the slow-breaking type is prepd by com- 
mingling melted bitumin with an aq soln contg an emul- 
sifying agent such as NaOH or a soap and after cooling 
to below about 38° adding a small proportion of a stabihz 
ing agent such as Na caseinate, the stabilizing effect of 
which is lessened when added at higher temps 

Macadamized roads I G Farbemndustrie A -G 
Brit 433,957, Aug 23, 1935 Solid particles of MgCIt, 
which has a thawing and dust-!a>ing action, are incorpo- 
rated in a road structure, each particle being embedded in 
or enveloped by a solid or plastic medium adapted to allow 
gradual access of moisture thereto Wax, paraffin, tar, 
pitch or bituminous substances may be used to envelop the 
particles 

Expansion-joint filler suitable for use in highway con 
struction Herbert C Juxsen (to Philip Carey Mfg Co ) 
U S 2,023,529, Dec 10 A slab-hhc product comprises 
a core of resilient rubber material interspersed with sep 
air cells and surface layers of weather -resisting plastic 
material such as asphalt compn adapted to be displaced 
by pressure so that it may be earned oxer and form a shell 
on the edge of the core 

Rubber compositions I G T arbemndustrie A -G 
Bnt. 433,741, Aug 20,1935 Butlding morlars arc prepd 
by treating an aq emulsion of vulcanized or unvulcanized 
rubber with an alkali silicate and a powder contg a sub- 
stance sparingly sol m H,0 and capable of reacting with 
alkalies. The basic character of the alkali siticatc is thus 
destroyed so that hardening and coagulation take place 
The HiO of the mortar may he absorbed by the addn. of, 
e g , CaSO,, cement, kic'elguhr Emulsions, c g., of 
asphalt or Ct!Ii, may be incorporated In examples, 
mats, of borax, pulverized quartz and p-toluenesulfo- 
chlonde or NajSiT, are added to a rubber emulsion contg 
Na silicate. 

Budding material Ernst K6ppe Ger 620,293, Oct 
IS, 1935 (Cl S06 21 04) Waste Ca compds from the 
ammonia-soda process are mixed with cement and a filler 
of low sp gr , and after addn of aq waterglass soln the 
mixt. is compressed into bricks or plates and then dried 
A specified compn contains dried waste Ca compds 50, 
Portland cement 30, wood shavings 15 and waterglass 
5% 


1 Building slabs. Evan O Williams and Arthur P. 
Laurie. Bnt. 434,827, Sept. 10, 1935. The slabs are 
formed of granulated cork mixed with a binding agent 
comprising Na silicate and reinforced with a flexible 
fibrous material embedded in the slab and (or) secured to 
at least 1 surface thereto The cork may be treated with 
a soln of Na silicate and molded into a slab as described 
in Bnt. 290,042 and 346,516. After drying, the slab 
may be treated with CaCl- soln 
8 Filling cracks, etc , in masonry structures Perry M. 
Moore U. S 2,022,547, Nov. 26. A filler for cracks, 
fissures, etc , m masonry comprises a waxy substance 
such as cerestn wax and a smaller quantity of a solid inert 
mineral matter such as diatomaccous earth which has a 
greater affinity for the waxy material than docs the mas- 
onry structure to be treated. Cumar resin also may be 
added 

3 Slabs lor floors or walls Richard Lattorf (to The 
United Limmer and Vorwohlc Rock Asphalte Co Ltd ) 
Bnt 433,017, Aug 7, 1935 A slab having sound and 
heat insulating properties is provided with an upper or 
wearing surface of artificial stone, formed of granular 
natural stone of rough texture with a matrix such as port- 
land cement mortar, united with an underlayer of asphalt 
with or without other ingredients 

Asphalted felt-base roofing material Charles J Mer- 
* riam (to Stephen G Wright) U S 2,022.429, Nov. 26. 
An asphalt-xatd felt base is provided with an air-blown 
asphalt coating over an intervening layer of dusted-on 
inert powder such as talc or mica or Zn stearate 
Apparatus for saturating roofing felt with molten as- 
phalt Geo P Ileppes (to Patent and Licensing Corp.) 
U S 2,023,019, Dec. 3 Various structural, mech. and 
operative details. 

Facing floors and walls Diespeker and Co Ltd and 
Leonard T Raekbam Bnt. 433,913, Aug 22, 1935 
Tloors, etc., are faced with a mixt of cement and granu- 
lated cork, e. g , Portland cement 1 and cork 2 parts, 
which is troweled off, rolled and, when set, rubbed smooth 
with a stone 

Preserving vegetable-fiber matenals such as wall-boards, 
etc Trancis E. Cislak (toPeterC. Reilly). U S. 2,022, 231, 
Nov. 26 The material is impregnated with a fungicidal 
6 water-insol borate such os that of Zn or Cd and also with 
acenaplithene, fluorene, anthracene, phenanthrene, carba- 
zole, a tar acid which is solid at 40“ and which may be 
chlonnated or nitrated, or a metal salt of such a tar acid 
Paper for plaster boards, etc Wm. A. Richardson. 
Bnt 431,77s, Sept 9, 1035. In the manuf. of paper to be 
used in making gypsum laths, etc , anhyd , hydrated or 
partly hydrated CaSO* is included in sufficient amt., e. g , 
1-10%, to insure that when such paper is applied to a 
' mixt. of plaster of Paris and 11,0 there is no retardation 
of the crystal bond between the paper and the plaster. 
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A C FIELDNER AND 
The manufacture of liquid fuel from vegetable oils, g 
Eugene C. Koo and Shm-Mmg Cheng. Chinese Industry 
1, 2021-39(1935). The vapor-phase and catalytic crack- 
ing of vegetable oils are studied. By carrying out the 
vapor-phase cracking of rapeseed oil at 1000° F. and feed- 
ing the oil at the rate of S 30 ec /mm . a 76% yield of 
crude oil (sp gr. 0 S37) is obtained. The slower the rate 
ol naan. of the vegetable oil, however, the higher is the 
percentage of gasoline fraction in the crude oil. Too slow 
a rate of addn. causes, on the other hand, excessive de- 9 
compn and hence lowering in the yield of crude oil. The 
highest yield of gasoline fraction is obtained by adding 
the vegetable oil at the rate of 2.15 cc./mtn , when the 
cracking is earned out at 1000°F., the yield of crude od 
l , n beu5e “0%, of which about 

below 200 (gasoline fraction) Similar 
° n ‘ cottonseed oil and China wood 
oil (tung ofl) gave similar results. In the study of catalytic 


ALDCN H EMERY 

cracking, NaOH or CaO is used as the catalyst, better 
results being obtained with the stronger alkali (NaOH). 
At 800°F rapeseed oil yields 56 25% of crude oil, of which 
52 7% belongs to the gasoline fraction. In either of these 
processes, a higher fraction obtained on redistg. the crude 
oil resembles kerosene and can be used in its place. By 
mixing the crude oil with the vegetable oil itself, an oil 
suitable for use as fuel oil in Diesel engines is obtained. 

C. L. Tseng 

Motor fuels of high -octane-bl ending value produced by 
thermal process. P C. Keith, Jr., and J.T. Ward. Oil 
and Gas J. 34, No 28, 36, 37, 39(1935). J. R. Strong 
Sulfur compounds present in motor fuels affect lead 
responsiveness. W. A Schulze and A. E. Buell. Chi 
J- 34. No. 21, 22—1(1935). — See C. A. 29, 
“SP * , J.R. Strong 

Petroleum refiners view development of high-speed 
Diesel-engine fuel. Wm. Mendms, W. Amslee and C H. 
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Scbltsmao Oil and Gas J. 34, No. 26, 76, 79-80(1935).— 
The specifications for Diesel fuels are given Two grades 
of Diesel f u el ar e thought to be sufhc lent if the engine builder 
would cooperate with the refiners J. R. Strong 

Characteristics of internal-combustion engines using 
butane-air nurtures C J Vogt Otl and Gas J. 34, 
No 20,62,54,56(1635). J R Strong 

Cost ol operating automotive Diesels compared with 
gasoline motors C O Anthony Oil and Gas J. 34 , 
No 27,35-36(1935) — A shows graphically that operation 
of Diesel-powered trucks costs 72% as much as gasoline 
trucks J. R. Strong 

Fuel for high-speed Diesels G C. Wilson Pover 79, 
553(1935), cf C A 29, 7009’ —Typical Diesel-fuel 
specifications are tabulated Viscosity and ignition 
characteristics are the 2 most important properties Cet- 
ene no for fuels from Am crude oils are 33-75 and 35-55 
for gas oils from cracked stocks Alden II Emery 

The qualities of fuels for Diesel motors I J. Mesuner 
and R Stanfield Rev combustibles Itqutdcs 13 , 291-8 
(1935), cf C A 23, 7495' — The construction of very 
sensitive motors has led to the adoption of too restrictive 
specifications for fuel, based on incomplete theory. From 
the conclusions of the committees of the various societies, 
the readiness of combustion and viscosity is the most im- 
portant Too much importance is placed on the distn 
curves Lab tests for C residue are not sufficiently in- 
dicative, a 4 % (Comadson method) residue fuel having 
functioned satisfactorily for 7000 hrs The corrosion effects 
of S are negligible, especially when contrasted with other 
elements of wear, up to 2% S For ash and sediment, 
ordinary filtration is insufficient. For hard asphalt, 1 % 
is the mar Halsey E. Silhman 

Factors of regulation of Diesel motors. Ren* Ratee. 
Rev combustibles Itqutdes 13 , 338-61(1935) — Photo- 
micrographs are shown of sprays ol liquid fuels in which 
different types of injectors are used. H E S 

Characteristic regulations of various countries concern- 
ing dissolved cylinder acetylene. BIoeh-S*e and PieiTe 
Roscmberg J acttyline No 95, 086-03(1935) — 
A summary of the cylinder acetylene regulations in the 
following countries Germany, England, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Spain, U. S , Egypt, France, 
Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Morocco, Nor- 
way, Poland, Portugal, Switzerland, Syria, Tunis, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, U. S S R. and International 
(Convention of Berne, 1024). Albert S. Carter 

Conversion of methane to acetylene. M C. Simon 
J acttyline No 94, 973-77(1935). — A review. 

Albert S Carter 

Use of calcium carbide In low-temperature fractional 
distillation J. Arnoul de Grey. J acttyline No 96, 
1005(1935) — In the destructive distn of low-grade fuels, 
e. g , French lignites, CaC« was added up to 5% In 
proportions up to 2%, improvement was observed; a 57% 
increase was ohV&med so. oilb below 220° -with 106% in- 
crease in gasoline cut (essence) after phenol removal and re- 
fining Albert S Carter 

Some coat researches — their significance to the coal 
industry A McCulloch Chemistry & Industry 1935, 
997-1004 — A review of the work done in pure coal re- 
search on the action of solvents, oxidizing agents and Cl 
on coal and coal carbonization Joseph H Wetls 

The "Chance" sand-flotation system of washing coal 
A B Price Iron fir Coal Trades Rev. 131, 719-21, 
762-3(1935) D. S 

The clarification of washery water and the recovery 
of coal slurry J L. Lewis Colliery Guardian 151, 
895-7(1035). E II 

“Sensitization” and other observations on slurry 
flocculation E T. Wilkins J Soc. Chem Ind. 54, 
391-3T(1035) — Starch and gelatin are good floeculators 
for coal washery slurries Starch is capable of flocculating 
suspensions of closely graded coat particles up to 0 J mm 
diatu Negatively charged slurries appear to be floccu- 
lated by either negatively of positively charged gelatin 
Wetting agents had little effect on the settling rate of a 
slurry Certain difficult slumes could tie sensitized by 


the adds, of wetting agents so that they became more 
easily flocculated by starch or gelatin J. II W. 

The determination of nitrogen la coal by the Kjeldahl 
method, using selenium as a catalyst II E. Cross! ey. 
J. Soc Chem. Ini. 54, 367-9T(1935) —The effects of the 
rate of beating, moisture, temp of the boiling sofa, and 
the after-boiling period were investigated The following 
modified Kjeldahl method was developed: Thirty cc. 
of coned HiSO, is added to a mht. of 1 g coal, 20 g. KjSO, 
and 0 2 g. Se. The flask is loosely stoppered with a glass 
bulb and heated at a predetd. rate This rate shall be 
the min one of the mm tune of clearing. Digestion is 
carried out for 1 hr. after clearing and the N detd as usual 
Joseph II. Wells 

Dust in coal mines, its formation and control. A. M. 
Bryan. Iron Sf Coal Trades Rev. 131, 807-10(1935). 

D.S. 

Relation of steam-generating equipment to preparation, 
selection and burning of bituminous coal E G Bailey 
Am. Inst. Mining Met Engrs. Contribution No 93, 10 
pp (1935). Alden H. Emery 

Purified steam economics. Frederick G. Straub Paper 
Ind. 17, 572—1(1935). — A discussion of the difficulties 
which may be caused by impurities in steam, and of the 
economies effected by purifying steam. A P.-C. 

Marshland utilization and peat coking W. Wielandt. 
Angew. Chem 48 , 632-6(1035); cf. Boye, C. A. 29. 
5251*. — A comprehensive discussion of the economic and 
tech, aspects of the problem. Karl Kammermeyer 
Further experiments upon the water-gas process J G. 
King, B H Williams and R. V Thomas Dept. Sc* 
Ini. Research, Fuel Research Tech Paper No 43, 58 pp 
(1935), cf. C. A. 26, 2302’.— Clinker accumulation in 
the generator is eliminated by keeping the temp of the 
hottest part of the fuel bed sufficiently low to avoid fusion 
of the coke ash into hard conglomerate masses and by 
keeping the zones of high temp away from the walls of 
the generator by inducing the air currents to flow mainly 
in the center of the coke charge Under these conditions 
the output may be reduced by about 50% but the thermal 
efficiency increases about 20%. The higher the fusion 
temp of the ash the less is the reduction in output. For 
greater efficiency during the blow cycle, the rate of blow- 
ing should be as great as practical limitations allow, the 
period of blowing being reduced so that the optimum temp, 
is not exceeded In this way the percentage of CO and 
other thermal losses are reduced. Alteration of the size 
of the coke between 2- and 3 in pieces and from 0 to 1-m. 
breeze has only a slight effect upon the thermal efficiency 
of the process A greater output can be obtained with the 
smaller coke by increasing the vol of air per blow. Gas 
cokes made in horizontal and vertical retorts from the 
same coat behave nearly alike The thermal treatment to 
which the coke is subjected in the upper part of the gener- 
ator levels out any differences that may originally exist. 
Low -temp, coke behaves differently owing to rts greater 
activity to CO* during the blow and its higher content of 
volatile matter Joseph H. Wells 

Dew point of flue products from manufactured gas com- 
bustion. Jesse S Yeaw and Louis Shnidman Ind 
Eng Chem 27, 1476-9(1035) — Expts were carried out 
to det the actual condensation temp (dew point) of flue 
gases from combustion of tnanutd gas as compared with 
the calcd temps The true dew points were found to be 
about 10° higher than the calcd temps, with no excess au 
The difference is attributed to the effect of SO» derived 
from the combustion of 9 grains of S per 100 ca ft. of the 
manufd gas. J. W Shipley 

Improved low -temperature analysis for measuring £** 
residue content W. W. Robinson, Jr , and P N Laird 
Oil and Gas J. 34, No 28, 26-27(1935).— R. and L 
describe improved app for measuring residue on low-temp 
analysis of gas This eliminates the inaccuracy of em- 
pirically ealeg. the residue as hexane m the case of wet 
gas and pentane in the case of dry gas J. R S. 

Rubber In the gas industry C R. Austen Trans 
ins!. Rubber Ini. U, 264-82(1935).— See C. A. 29, 
2693>. C. C. Davis 
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21 — Fuels, Gas, Tar and Coke 


Tar products for water- and damp -proofing. R. O. 
Rhodes and E. H. Hyde. Ini. Eng Chem. 27, 1408-10 
(1935). — The discussion relates particularly to the build- 
ing trades. J- W. Shipley 

Review of developments In heavy oil tar and emulsion 
handling P. T. Dashiell Am. Gas Assoc. Monthly 17, 
426-30(1935). E H 

Rubber in the gas industry (Austen) 30 Pulverized 
coal for blast-furnace use (Campbell) 9 System for 
fractionating natural gas and other gas trusts by lique- 
faction (Ger pat 620,077) 1 Nil* sulfate from acid 
sludge (from treating tar with HjSOi] (U S pat 2,022,- 
813) 18 Catalysts [for hydrogenation) (Bnt pat 434,- 
141) 18 

Motor fuel Rudolf Pawlikowski Ger 620,25'), Oct 
17, 1935 (Cl 235 4 02) In the ir.anu! of powd coal or 
coal-oil muts for use as motor fuel, the powd coal is 
pretreated by sepg it by a known net sepg process into 
fractions of high- and low-ash content, the latter fraction 
being then reground in a liquid Various details are 
given 

Liquid fuel Arthur A Roberts Bnt 434,109, Aug 
27, 1935 Fuel for burners or Diesel engines is obtained 
by emulsifying a minor proportion of IIjO in oil fuel by 
means of casein or a carbohydrate colloid, e g , starch 
Agents controlling combustion, e. B compds and (or) 
NaCl, and C t «Ht to reduce the viscosity, may be added. 
Cf. C. A 30, 593* 

Liquid fuel Arthur A Roberts and Clifford W. Smith 
(legal representatives of Arthur A Roberts, deceased) 
Bnt. 434,180, Aug 27, 1935. Divided on 433,348 
(C. A. 30, 598’) Liquid fuel, e g , oil or coal-oil sus- 
pensions. has a B compd insol in HjO or oil distributed 
therein to control combustion or increase the effective 
temp, of combustion Up to 10% of HiO may be added; 
the viscosity may be reduced by a "cutback,” e. g., 
C„H, In an example, 40 lb. of coal passing a 200-mesh 
screen is stabilized »n 55 lb of petroleum oil by Oil g. 
casern m PC g. 11,0, together with 1% of a borosilicate. 

Atomizer for liquid fuels. John G. McKean and Robert 
F. Jones. U. S 2,023,767, Dec. 10 Structural and 
operative details 

Solid fuel. Wilhelm Groth. Bnt. 4334139, Aug. 12, 
1935. See Ir. 775,143 (C A 29, 2333’) 

Hydrogenating carbonaceous matenals International 
Hydrogenation Patents Co Ltd Bnt. 434,624, Sept 5, 
1935 This corresponds to Fr. 775,202 (C. A. 29, 2096’), 
atl parts of the app coming into contact with the hot 
reagents being so coated. 

Hydrogenating carbonaceous matenals International 
Hydrogenation Patents Co Ltd Tr. 786,937, Sept 14, 
1935. In treating carbonaceous materials with hydrogen- 
ating gases in the presence of halogen, balohydnc acids or 
compds. capable of liberating halogen or balohydnc acids 
under the conditions of working, e g,, PhCI, CC1«, NH.C1 
or HC1, the reaction is carried out in the presence of finely 
powd. metals disseminated in the matenals treated Fe, 
N», Co, Zn, Al, Sn, Pb, Cd, Cr, Mn, Ti, Ag, Cu, Mg, Be, 
be used * SUC ” 8S ^ ronzc > ma EUalium or Al bronze may 

Destructive hydrogenation. International Hydrogena- 
tion Patents Co. Ltd Bnt. 434,307. Aug. 29. 1935 
in the destructive hydrogenation of coal dispersed in oil 
the dispersion is heated in a preheater so that the time of 
sojourn therein at 260-110° is less than 200 sec., preferably 
,” lha n 10 ? s< *: The tltne of so J°urn m the range 370- 
•U0 is preferably more than 20-10 sec. The tune of 
vyouni is adjusted by adding H at different points m 
the preheater or by adjusting the dimensions of the 
Preheater. 

VertiM! retorts. Frederick J. West, Ernest West and 
4 iois a * ra P rovwnc nt Co. Ltd. Bnt. 434,502, Sept. 
f' 1 ™, A carbonizing retort with a minor axis of normal 

ength has its major axis dimension considerably increased 
and is provided, at the lower end, with 2 vertical helical 


1 coke extractors arranged side by side in the direction of 
the major axis and driven in unison from a common shaft. 

Vertical retort settings John Roberts. Bnt. 433,702, 
Aug. 19, 1935 The setting comprises superposed sets of 
intercommunicating horizontal heating flues supplied by 
burners which are so set and spaced that a general circula- 
tion of heating gas is maintained at high velocity. 

Gas-fired horizontal retort settings. Samuel Moore. 

0 Brit 433,961, Aug 2.3, 1935 

2 Crushing-mill for coal, coke, etc. Thomas A. Long 
and Wm W Potts Bnt 433,738, Aug. 20, 1935. Addn. 
to 387,508 (C A 27,4909). 

Coal, coke and other crushers British Jeffrey-Diamond 
Ltd and James W Pickering. Bnt 433,950, Aug. 20, 
1935 

Apparatus for separating matenals such as coal from 
slate or cinders by their different frictional resistance 

3 Trank Pardee and Frank Pardee, Jr (to Anthracite 
Separator Co ) L S 2,023,280, Dec 3. Structural, 
mech and operative details U S 2,023,287 also relates 
to app for effecting similar sepns 

Pneumatic cleaning of raw coal, etc James H. Dicker- 
son. U S 2,022,583, Nov 26 \anous details of app. 
and operation. 

Apparatus for classifying coal and schist The Birtley 
Co Ltd , Kenrlm C Appleyard and Alfred Flint. Fr. 

* 787,029, Sipt 16, 1935 

Pneumatic process for refining powdered coal or ores 
Carlshfltte A -G fur risengiesserei und Maschincnbau. 
Ger 020,489, Oct 22. 1935 (Cl la 23 10) 

Stabilizing bituminous coals Francis S Woidich. 
I r 780,845, Sept 10, 1935 Coal is treated with a hot 
( 100°) inert gas, e g , a mixt of COj and N, and the gase- 
ous or volatile products removed thereby are collected 

5 by washing with an oil or by passing through charcoal. 
The remaining product Is treated with acid tars or phenolic 
oils which combtne with the basic constituents of the ash 
and resmify Each particle of coal is thus covered with 
a film which prevents oxidation during storage. 

Apparatus for carbonizing subdivided coal, brown coal, 
etc , by direct treatment with hot gases August Streppel 
Ger 620,400, Oct 21, 1935 (Cl 10a 33 01). 

Briquetting brown coal Karl Schmidt G. m. b, II. 

6 Ger 620,059, Oct. 12, 1935 (Cl 80a 25 01). The molds 
of briquet presses for brown coal are lined with Al (or an 
alloy of high Al content) of which the side in contact with 
the mold has been oxidized by anodic treatment to a 
depth of several mm 

Multiple-hearth apparatus for drying brown coal 
Zeitzer Eisengiesscrei und Masehinenbau A -G. Ger. 
G20.15I, Oct. 1C, 1935 (Cl 82a. 13). 

System lor carbonizing compressed peat, brown coal 
«nd like bulky fuels by direct treatment with hot gases 
A Riebeck’sche Montanwcrkc A.-G. (Theodor Limberg, 
inventor). Ger. 620,399, Oct 29, 1935 (Cl. 10a. 24 01). 

High-pressure water-tube steam generator. Hans C. 
Fgloff (to Sulzer Gcbrudcr Soc. anon ) U. S. 2,02.3,012, 
Dec. 3. Various structural, mech and operative details 

Device adapted for feeding water to steam generators, 
etc. John J. Hannan (to Walworth Patents Inc ). U. S. 

9 2,023,073, Dec. 3. Structural, mech, and operative de- 
tails of a float-controlled app 

Sterling-type boiler and compensating steam Super- 
heater Charles W. Gordon (to Superheater Co.). 
U. S 2,023,223, Dec. 3 Structural details. 

Apparatus for controlling the temperature of a fluid 
such as in superheating steam Carl M. Underwood and 
Emerson Pugh (to Western Elec. Co.). U. S 2,023,627, 
Dec. 10. Various structural and operative details. 

9 Steam desuperheaters The Superheater Co. Ltd. and 
John E. Wood Bnt. 433,807, Aug. 21, 1935 

Deconcentrator for steam. Ench Henkel and Howard 
G. Nehrbas (to Superheater Co.). U. S. 2,023,227, Dec. 
3. Structural details. 


Fuel gas. Rudolf Dra we. Ger. 620,392, Oct. 21, 1935 
(Cl. 24# 1 07). A column of fuel in a gas-generator shaft 
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i\ gasified partly by O supplied at the top of the shaft 1 
and partly by a mint of O and steam supplied at the 
bottom of the shaft The gas is withdrawn from a point 
near the middle of the shaft Gas of low CO» content is 
obtained 

Municipal gas Harald Ketnmer Ger 617,605, Aug 
21, 1935 (Cl 26a 3 03) Gas, free from CO, is obtained 
by subjecting C 03 I gas contg CO to successive oxidation 
by steam and reduction by H The calorific value of the g 
original gas contg CO is raised by oxidizing in the first 
stage till only 4--5% of CO remains, the II freed in 
this process 1 $ used for the reducing stage Oxidizing 
agents such as active C may be *mplo>ed in the treidiz- 
mg stage, and contact agents such as Ni, ThOiand active 
C maj be used in the reducing stage 
Gas mixtures containing hydrogen from gaseous hydro- 
carbons, steam and fuel dust Allgememe Staubvergas- 
ungv Cts m b H Ger 019,638, Oct 4, 1935 (Cl 24c 3 
1 07) Addn to 016,466 (C A 29 , 7622') Plant for 
use in the process of Ger 6 16,466 is described 
Condensing vapors from gas mixtures such as coal 
distillation gases Franz Polluter and Paul Schultan 
U S 2,022,782, Dec 3 Various details of app employ- 
ing a ie(iigeia\ing machine, etc , are described 
Automatic apparatus for regulating the calorific value 
of coal gas Gerhard Verse Ger 020,838, Oct 28, - 
1935 (Cl 26o 17) Addn to 557,010 (C A 27,402) 

Gas producer Vereintgte V.'«tdcutsche Waggonfabti- 
hen A -G Ger 617,572, Aug 21, 1935 (Cl 24e 3 02) 
Gas producer Karl Bergfeld Ger 017,574, Aug 21, 
1935 (Cl tie 12) 

Water-gas producer Bamag-Meguin A -G Ger 
017,769, Aug 27, 1935 (Cl 24c l 02) 

Apparatus for producing coal gas Edmund Kropiw- 
mchi Ger 617,675, Aug 21, 1933 (Cl 26<j I 01) s 
Shaft oven for obtaining coal gas Jean Lettvre Ger 
617,850, Aug 27, 1935 (Cl 2Ga 5) 

Oven for the production of gas and coke DidierAVerke 
A -G Ger 617,789. Aug 2b, 1935 (Cl 26a. 1 02) 
Revivifying gas purifier waste Gastecbmk G. m b 
H But 453,823, Aug 21, 1935 In the removal of S 
compds from gases by passage of the gas through layers 
of porous bodies, comprising mainly Fe(OH)i, and subse- 4 
quent regeneration of the porous bodies by aeration, only 
completely sulfided layers arc so treated The formation 
of S shells around the porous bodies as a result of the rapid 
alternation of sulfation and aeration is thus avoided 
Removing sulfur dioxide from flue gases Henry T 
Johnstone (to Board of Trustees of the Uruv of IB ) 

U S 2,021,936, Nov 26 The gases, contg free O, art 
washed with a sola, contg feme and Mb 10 ns in soln as 
catalysts and promoters to increase the oxtdahan of the 1 
SO t %ntO 71,50, by the free O m the gases, the conen of 
the feme tons being greater than that of the Mn tons 
App 19 described and such app is claimed in U. S 2,021,- 
937 


tars (or obtaining binders suitable (or roadmaking, in- 
sulation purposes, etc., by subjecting them, contg, thick- 
ening agents, to an oxidizing treatment at elevated temp, 
while stirring the mass, the lighter oils, boiling up to 170*, 
ate distd. off and the middle and heavy oils, of b p 
170-350°, ore retained in the reaction mass during the 
oxidation process or returned to the same after the oxida- 
tion Bitumen, asphalt, artificial or natural resins or 
PhOH-aldebydc condensation products, which last may 
be formed tn situ, are used as thickening agents App is 
described 

Fractional distillation of tar, etc Thermal Industrial 
and Chemical (T. I. C ) Research Co Ltd , Wm. J. 
Chaddcr and Wm. It Milleoer Bnt 434,541, Sept 4, 
1935, Fr. 786,783, Sept , 9, 1935 In the fractionation of 
tar, C|H», etc , the condensate and the vapor leave tbede- 
phlegmator through a common outlet and flow to a separa- 
tor. The app. comprises a distn column integral with a 
dcphlegmafor chamber communicating through 1 or more 
ducts extending within the chamber of tile upper part 
thereof, a condensing worm being arranged in the chamber 
so that, condensate cannot enter the ducts 

Pitch Alexander TVaeker Gesellschaft fflr elektro- 
chemischc Industrie G m b. H Brit 433,826, Aug 21, 
1935 See Fr. 773,577 {C A 29, 1014’) 

Pitch and tar Thermal Industrial and Chemical (T. 

1 C } Research Co Ltd. and Carl O Condcup, Bnt. 
432,998, Aug. 7, 1935 Gums, 1 e , sticky or resinous 
materials, are obtained by distg tar down to a hard pitch 
residue, removing an oil fraction boiling above 325°, 
treating the fraction with a reagent, e g , an acid or alkali, 
sepg the gum-ccmtg. layer from the oily layer obtained, 
and recovering the gums therefrom 

Coke Eduard Deisenhammer and "Sal vis" A -G fur 
NihrmiUel und chem Jrd Austrian 143,090, Oct 10, 
1935 (Cl 10c) Coal of low-bitumen content, from which 
coke of poor quality only is ordinarily obtained, is mixed 
with about 8-10% o! natural or artificial bitumen or like 
material ntid then coked at above 500° and a pressure above 

2 atm Hard coke is obtained Sp processes are de- 
scribed 

Means for compressing coal in coke-oven chamber* 
Gustav Hilger. Get. 620,398, Oct 21. 1035 (Cl 10o 15) 
Addn to 610,659 (C A. 29, 5G36»). 

Means (or compressing coal in discontinuous^ operated 
coke ovens Gustav Hilger Ger 618,970-1, Sepl 19, 
1935 (Cl 10o.l5) Addns to 610,058 (C A 29, 56360 

Coke ovens Gwynne Cellan-Joncs Bnt 432,773, 
Aug 1, 1935 A heating-wall composes vertical up burn- 
ing combustion flues interposed between, and connected 
at then upper ends to, downcast flues adjacent to the oven 
walls 

Coke ovens Carl Still GmbH. Bnt. 434,403, 
Aug 30, 1935. In the production of low-ormedmm-temp 
coke, the oven chamber is divided along its length utto 
a no. of radiation spaces between which the fuel is con- 
tained and carbonized. 

Coke ovens of the retort type The Koppers Co 
of Delaware. Fr. 786,585, Sept. 5, 1935 
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Laboratory investigations on acid treatment of oil 
sands F B. Plummer and R. B Newcotne, Jr, Am 
fr ist Afoitag Mel Engrj Contrrbul io» No 88, 13 pp. 
(1935) —Acid treatment of fine-grained, impure limestone 
(common in reservoir rocks) results in large loss in 
permeability, because of clogging of pores by very fine 
msol residues ol acid-msol silicates mixed with a little 
colloidal SiOj and traces of colloidal org matter. 

Alden H. Emery 

The development of torbanite in South Africa- TV 
Duff^ S. Afftcan Mining Eng J, 46, Pt. IE, 105-7 
(1935) —The origin of oil shale and torbanite. mining 
methods and various types of retort for the recovery of 
ml are reviewed Alden 11. Emery 


The bleaching action of fuller’s earth E. Erdhetm 
Petroleum Z 31, No 29, 7-8(1935); cf C. A 29,8303' — 
Decolorizing tests were made with x natural bleaching 
agent, fuller's earth; aa activated bleaching agent, 
Montana 2; and an activated charcoal, Nnchar After 
decolon zatton, the bleaching agents were oxtd with ale 
Thecoloref theert und the residue after evapn indicated 
that the decolor ization with fuller’* earth gives a color 
lake C. B Jennl 

Modem contact filtration and pressure filters C V 
Mosmann Petroltum Z 31, No 23, 1-7(1935) — 
Lubricating oil is clarified by * combination 11*50, treat- 
ment and contact filtration with fuller’s earth The process 
and equipment used arc shown in the form of a flow-sheet. 
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The method of prepn. and activating the fuller's earth are 
discussed. A Turbo-mixer is used to agitate the fuller's 
earth and the acidified oil. Pressure filters of the Svreetland 
or Kelly types are more frequently nsed to sep. the finely 
divided fuller's earth from the oil. Characteristics of 
the filters and accessory equipment of the process are 
discussed. . . „ 

Gasoline survey for 1934 H. AfcD- Gautier. Caa 
Dept. Mines, Afinas Branch Rept No. 764,22 pp (1935). — 
Detailed analyses of 117 samples of gasoline are given 
The knock rating of the av gasoline sold in 1934 was 66 
octane no. The av Reid vapor pressure was 7 5 lb per 
sq. in Less than 5% of the samples contained more than 
10 mg. of gum per 100 ml. AH but 1 gave a neg corrosion 
test bv the Cu strip There was tin increase in volatility 
Alden H Emery 

Hydrogenation at Bdhngham Anon .Steam F.ngr $, 
76-7, £0(1935). — The yield of gasoline from coal is 60- 
70% by weight; from low-temp, tar and creosote oil, 
60-90%. Output is 100,000 tons of gasoline from coal 
per yr. and 60,000 tons from creosote oil and low-temp tar 
Four tons of coal is used to give 1 ton of gasoline. Raw 
coal ts cleaned to less than 2‘/t% ash, and raued with 
or} to give a 50% paste. This rout. is treated at 450° and 
253 atm pressure Alden H. Emery 

Synthetic gasoline from carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
1 S. Tsutsumi. Hr ft. Imp. Fuel Research Inst. Japan 
No.3i ,J. Fuel Soc. Japan 14, 110-16(m English) (1935). — 
The paper includes: (1) general procedure; (2) effect 
of conditions upon the gasoline yield, such as effect of 
reaction temp , gas velocity and corapn. of raw gas; 
(3) research on catalysts, such as effect of earner (cata- 
lysts used are Ni-Mn, Ni-U, Co-Cu, Co-Ni-Cu and Co 
promoted by Ag; and (4) mechanism of gasoline forma- 
tion from CO and H. Summary: An optimum reaction 
temp, and gas velocity for the formation of gasoline exist. 
It is preferable to use a gas mixt. contg. an excess of H 
over CO:H, — 1;2. The catalyst prepd. from acetate 
showed the same activity as that from nitrate Ag was 
found to be superior to Cu as a promoter. F. I. If. 

Continental methods of testing lubricating oils A 
KuBeralb and Edmund R. Thews. Can. Chen 4 /*/ 
19, 305, 321(1935). — A brief renew. W. H. Boynton 

Pressure resistance of lubricating oils. Theodor Rabiao- 
vttch, Petroleum Z. 31, No. 2S, 9-14(1935).— Theories 
of lubrication are reviewed The moment of rotation of 
an cxptl. shaft was measured by a torsion dynamometer. 
The temp, of the lubricating layer was measured by a 
thermometer and the load by a lever transmission. The 
chief advantage of the machine is its adaptability. Test 
procedure and data are discussed in detail, along with the 
calcn. and expression of results. Relations between temp, 
increase and av. surface pressure for oils of different vis- 
cosities are plotted. C. B Jenm 

The determination of the bromine or iodine number of 
mineral lubricating oils. Emil E. Casimer and M. Di- 
mitnu Petroleum Z. 31. No. 33. 1-4(1935).— The 
Mcllhiney and Wijs methods arc used to det. the degree 
of utxsatn. of an oil. In the Mcllhiney Br method, secon- 
dary reactions may produce HBr and cause erroneous 
results. Moisture in the reagents, instability of the Br 
denvs. of some hydrocarbons, relation of lime of reaction 
and excess Br, and the effect of the compn. of the solvent 
are contributing factors to the irregularities mentioned. 
Data are given for the addn. and substitution indices for 
a few Roumanian, French and American lubricating oils 
as detd. by the Mcllhmey method. Significance of the 
time of reaction and excess halogen by the Wijs method 
is also noted. C. B. Jen m 

imbricating grease— a technical material— method^ 0 f 
manufacture. R. N. Smith. Can. Ckem. Met. 19, 302 
304(1935). — Methods are outlined of prepg. several types 
of grease, such as lime-base cup-grease, soda-base grr^se 
semifluid grease, Al-base and Pb-fcase grease, solid i u b- 
nennt mid high -pressure grease V. H. Boynton 

Graphite lubrication and bearing metal W. Lenz 
ietroUum Z. 31, No 33. IfoUrrtxbeirui a. Masdu»en- 
Schmierunt 8, Ko. 8, 4-5(1935).— A bnef review of the 


1 literature on the use of graphite as a lubricant. The hind 
of bearing material is no more important in graphite 
lubrication than in oil lubrication. C. B. Jenm 

The use of oils and fats and lubrication. Rudolf 
Plucker. Snfensieder-Ztg . 62, 791-2(1935).— Factors 
dc-tg the selection of lubricants for various purposes are 
discussed J • W .Perry 

Selection and use of lubricants for mining plant and 

o machinery Wilfred E Gooday. 5 African iftntng 

8 Eng J. 46, Pt. I, 803-4(1935). Alden H. Emery' 

Color testing of bitumen D Af . Wilson. Chemistry & 
Industry 1935, 1040-2 —The prepn of solns. in different 
solvents, and an app with a photoelec cell for measuring 
the light transmission is described Data on various 
bitumens are given and the value of the method in test- 
ing and control is discussed E R. Rushton 

Analysis of bitumen- and tar -mineral mixtures. H 

3 Nussel and H Henneke Bitumen 5, 143-9(1935). — 

The detn of tree C in tar and insol org matter in bitumen 
is considered Insol matter from the estd. mixt. can be 
analyzed either by combustion or by oxidation with 
H,SO. satd with CrOi Practical examples and results 
are giv en C. B Jenm 

The economic -technological Importance of bitumens to 
German industry Th Temme. Bitumen S, 161-6 

4 (1935) — Methods of obtaining bitumens from petroleum 
are briefly reviewed Applications in road construction 
are described. Other uses discussed include bituminous 
paints, roofing paper, binding agents, insulating papers, 
cable coatings, insulating materials and rubber 

C. B. Jenm 

Plastic properties of asphalt bitumen R. N. J. Saal. 
Chem IVeelblad 32, 435-41(1935). — A short renew of the 
properties of asphalt bitumens, particularly dealing with 

5 methods for detn. of r-D curves (Couette, Pochettino, 
torsion and capillary viscometers) . For low shear stresses 
the Couette app. is used, for high stresses the pressure 
capillary meter is preferred and the results are interpreted 
in r-D terms (S. and Koens, C. A. 27, 2705) The temp 
sensitivity, elasticity and thixotropy of several asphalt 
«pecies were studied and curves for their behavior arc 
given. The general conclusions are: asphaltic bitumens 

6 have differences in hardness as well as in type. Usually, 
high-temp, sensitivity, low plasticity, elasticity and 
thixotropy go together and rice versa. The result as 
applied to routine detns. show that for nonplastic asphalts, 
penetration and viscosity * are related : 7 = (5 1 X 10*)/ 
penetration* ” poises. The ring and ball temp corre- 
sponds to a 10-20 000 poise vucosity. High plasticity 
usually accompanies a flat ductility- temp, curve. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

7 Resin extraction in German forests by a new process 

31 Hessenland. Angev Chem. 48, 636-0(1935). — 
Exptl. large-scale results on Finns spires iris are reported 
The outer rough bark of the tree is first removed for */« 
of the diam , cart being taken not to injure the cambium. 
Then 2 incisions at right angles are made and a vertical 
incision is made downward from the apex (further pairs 
of incisions are added at intervals of 10 to 14 days). 
The mens ions are then stimulated with some in org. acid, 
alkali or salt; e. g., 3-5 drops of 25% HC1. Stimulation 
resulted in increased yields without impairing the quality 
of the sap, which had an approx, compn. of 23.4% of 
oJ of turpentine, 70.4% of resin and 5.7% of JfjO. The 
oil of turpentine b 160-200° (50% at 163°) and had a 
d^of O.S63,and a sp rotation of +20 6® at 20®[j>) Cost 
ealctw. are appended. Four references. K. K. 

9 Petroleum refiners view development of high-speed 
Diesel engine fuel (M radius, et al.) 21. Waxes — mineral 
(Alellan) 13. Origin of petroleum (Krejci-Graf) 8. App. 
for treatment of substantially immiscible liquids as in 
treating oil fractions with HjSOi (U. S. pat. 2,022,205) l. 
Emulsifying and dispersing agents (Brit. pat. 434,424) 

13. Torpedo for shooting oil wdls (U, S. pat. 2,023^31) 

24. NHi sulfate from and sludge [from treating oil with 
HjSO.l (U. S pat 2,022 ,S 13) 18. 
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Solvent extraction of petroleum John V Starr (to 1 vapors are healed independently of and to a higher crack - 
Standard Oil Development Co ). US 2, 022 £59, Nov. tag temp, than the mixt mentioned; the thus heated 

26 Various details of app and operation are described vapors and the heated mixt mentioned are introduced into 

for countercurrent treatment as in the treatment of an enlarged reaction zone maintained under cracking 

petroleum oils with a solvent such as phenol, SO», etc conditions of temp and pressure, the vaporous and liquid 

Sweetening petroleum oils Walter A. Schulze and conversion products are removed as a mixt. from the 

Lovell V Chaney (to Philips Petroleum Co). US reaction zone and the pressure on them is lowered; vapors 

2,022,942, Dec 3 1 or improving petroleum oil contg, and residue axe sepd. under the reduced pressure, and the 

S compds with oxidizing properties which have been . vapors are fed to the fractionating zone as first mentioned, 
formed during the sweetening of the oil with an alk. * the fractionated vapors being finally condensed App. is 
hypochlorite sola , a mercaptan is added to the oil while described 

it is out of contact with the hypochlonte soln so that Cracking hydrocarbon oils I. G Farbemnd. A -G 
such S compds are converted into disulfides (Georg Stern and Robert Hasenclever, inventors) . Ger. 

Chlorinating petroleum hydrocarbons Benjamin Galls- 017,710, Aug 24, 1935 (Cl 234.104). Heavy oils are 

worthy (to Texas Co ). U, S 2,022,619, Nov. 26 A vaporized and heated with a large amt of the vapor of 

lubricating oil or paraffin wax is treated with an aq. sola oits of lower b p 

of HCland HOC1 at a temp, of about 65-03* and under a Cracking heavy hydrocarbon oils. Neal S. Olsen (to 
pressure of 25-500 lb per sq in App. is described. j Universal Oil Products Co ) U. S 2,023,205, Dec. 3. A 
Stabilizing cracked petroleum distillates. LeRoy G mixt of oil such as an asphaltic base oil and a finely 
Story (to Texas Co ). U S. 2,023,335, Dec 3 Deteno- divided hydrogenating catalyst such as finely divided Fe 

radon and gum formation on storage are inhibited by adding is heated to a cracking temp, under pressure, atomized 

about 0 01-0 1% of a diammophenol such as 2,4-diamino- with H and the atomized mixt. is subjected to a temp, of 

phenol about 425-565° under a pressure in excess of 1000 lb per 

Cracking petroleum oils Charles B Buerger (to Gulf sq in App. is described 
Refining Co). U. S 2,023,063, Dec. 3. Oil to be cracked Distilling and cracking hydrocarbon oils Guy O. 
is passed through a scnately arranged tubular heater, and Shefstead (to Texas Co ) U. S. 2,023,619, Dec 10 App 
is heated to cracking temps in one zone of the heater 4 and procedure are described involving passing charging 
subjected to tie hottest gases of a furnace, and is further slock as a crude petroleum contg crude residual con- 

healed in a 2nd zone of the heater subjected to furnace stituents, lower-boiling constituents and natural gasoline 

gases already used in the first-mentioned zone (the oil and fractious through a heating coil to heat the oil to a temp 

gases passing countercurrentwise in the 2nd zone) and the to vaporize a given fraction, passing the heated oil into a 

heated oil is delivered to other app for further treatment distg and fractionating zone under approx, atm. pressure. 

Various features of app arrangement are described. fractionating vapors thus evolved to sep a distillate contg 

Cracking oils Fritz Uhlmann (to Afctis A -G ) U.S natural gasoline fractions, taking off the stripped oil and 

2,023,751, Dec. 10 Od or oil vapor is passed over coke » passing it, under superatm. pressure, through a coil 
within a high-frequency field, and at the same time water heated to a cracking temp and thence into an enlarged 

is “cracked” by electrotysis within the high frequency chamber maintained under a relatively high pressure and 

field to liberate II for combining with the oil vapors at a cracking temp and thence passmg vapors to a frac- 

App is described tionatiog column under pressure materially greater than 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Wm L Gomory (lo that in ibe distg and fractionating zone mentioned, to 

Standard Oil Development Co ) . U S. 2,022,280, Nov form an overhead vapor fraction and a reflux condensate 

26 Oil is heated to cracking temp in a cod, passed to a The reflux condensate is passed into the distg and fraction 
vaporizing zone from which a reflux condensate is collected atmg zone to strip from it the lower-boiling constituents 
which is subjected to distn in a sep reflux stripping zone, 6 and combine the heavier portions with the liquid in such 
an unvaponzed liquid fraction from the latter being passed zone, and the combined liquid is thence passed to the crack - 
to the heating coil Uncondensed vapors from the vapor iz- mg coil as charging stock. 

ing zone are fractionated in a sep. fractionating zone, and Cracking heavy naphtha Arthur E. Pew, Jr (to Sun 
the vapor fraction evolved in the reflux stripping zone is Oil Co ), US 2,021,923, Nov. 26 A heavy naphtha 

m part conducted to the vaporizing zone and in part to having a cnt. temp within its cracking range but below 

the fractionating zone, vapors from the fractionating the temp at which it can be effectively cracked is heated, 

zone are removed and condensed App. is described Cf as a continuously flowing stream, to a temp within its 

C A 29, 590'. cracking range and so close to but below its cnt. temp 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Gustav Fgloff (to Uni- 7 as to effect a rise in its crit temp and the temp of the 
versal Oil Products Co ) U S 2,022,803, Dec 3 A oil in the flowing stream is increased, white still maintaining 

vaporous ram of hydrocarbons such as vapors from a fuel it below Us rising cnt. temp , and a suitable pressure is 

od is fractionated to obtain relatively heavier and lighter maintained 

cuts of higher b p than gasoline, a portion of the heavier Apparatus for cracking hydrocarbon oils Universal 
cut is heated to a cracking temp while maintained under Oil Products Co Ger 617,950, Aug 29, 1935 (Cl 234 
sufficient pressure to retain a substantial portion in the 1 04) 

liquid phase, the lighter cut is separately cracked in the Polymerizing olefins In an oil -cracking process Frcder- 

vapor phase by heatmg it to a higher temp than the g lek W Sullivan, Jr. (to Standard Oil Co of Ind ) U. S. 
heavier cut; another portion of the heavier cut is diverted 2,022,221, Nov 20. Various details of app are described 
from the liquid phase heating step and introduced to the and of a process in which a stream of oil is cracked in the 
lighter cut after the vapor -phase cracking of the latter, presence of recycled normally gaseous hydrocarbons formed 
and the commingled vapors are subjected to dephlegma- tn the process and from which substantial amts of II and 

tion and condensation App is described CH, have been removed and in which unsatd. hydro- 

cracking hydrocarbon oils Lev A. Mekler (to Um- carbons are polymerized and included in the final product 
versal Oil Products Co ) . U S 2,022,810, Dec 3 Vapors to obtain a gasoline Of relatively high antiknock properties 
formed in another stage of the process are passed to a Various details of sepn , fractionation, etc , are described 
fractionating zone where they are fractionated in contact 9 Return bend suitable for hydrocarbon-oil -conversion 
with charging oil to form a mixt of charging oil and apparatus Andrew T. Dudley (to Texas Co ) US 
primary reflux, and the vapors are further fractionated 2,023,805, Dec 10 

out of contact with charging oil to form a relatively light Hydrocarbon -oil conversion Richard f. Trow (to 
secondary reflux, the mixt. mentioned Is passed through a Texas Co ) U. S 2,023,775, Dec. 10. A flowing stream 
heatmg zone and heated to a cracking temp, under suffi- of clean oil such as a clean gas oil is heated to a high 
cient pressure to maintain a substantial portion in the temp, of conversion, transferred to enlarged zones whence 
liquid phase, and, simultaneously, a substantial portion evolved vapors are transferred to a coil in which they are 
of the secondary reflux is vaporized and the resultant heated to a temp, higher than that to which the stream of 
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oil is heated ■ a depostt.OE lesfdoe is enthdram from the ' ate not fonned. any rases beinr canied oil by the miat. or 
Stored ines! hK Sated vapoot are removed front ■* noott. ol the svstent. App ts de- 


the cod and commingled with a cooler portion of the charge 
oil to heat the latter to a conversion temp.; the residue 
withdrawn from the enlarged tones Is commingled with 
the vapors and admixed oil, the commingled products 
are passed mto a reaction and distil, vessel, a stream of 
charge oil is delivered mto the upper portion of this vessel, 
resultant total vapors are scrubbed in the distn. zone, and 
the scrubbed vapors are transferred and fractionated to 
develop an overhead ultimate motor fuel and the clean oil 
first mentioned while withdrawing residue from the reaction 
and distn vessel App. ts described. 

Purifying acid -treated light hydrocarbon oils to remove 
sulfunc esters Francis M. Archibald and Philip Janssen 
(to Standard Oil Development Co >. U S. 2,022,_6S, 
Nov £6 The oil is subjected to flash distn ta the pres- 


escaping at suitable points of the system. App 
senbed. . „ _ 

Mineral- or tar-oil compositions. Kerasw A.-O. Oer. 
620.2G0, Oct. 17, 1935 (Cl. 23c. 3). Compns which are 
solid at atm. temp, are obtained by mixing mineral or tar 
oils with small proportions of soap (3-6%) and bees- 
wax (3-10%) at a moderately raised temp. The soap 
is preferably a Na soap, and is advantageously added in 
an org solvent, e g , ale. The beeswax may be replaced 
in part by paraffin wax, but at least 1% of beeswax must 
still be used Appropriate addns , c g , perfumes or 
therapeutic substances, may be included in the compns., 
which may be used, e g , Jot cosmetic or medicinal pur- 
poses or as lubricant greases 

Pour-point reduction of mineral oils Hijman Limburg 
(to Shell Development Co ) U. S. 2,023,309, Dec. 


cnee ol previously sepd. sulfunc esters which catalytically 3 For obtaining a soln of coned pour-point-reducing sub- 
promote the liberation of further quantities of sulfunc " — *’* *" 


esters, and the purified oil distillate and sulfunc esters are 
separately removed App is described 

Hydrocarbon oxidation products Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co Bnt 434,311, Aug 29, 1935 Peuoleum 
or slop was is treated to reduce its oil content to 25% or 

less and is then oxidized, either directly or after distn , . . - 

which may be accompanied or followed by cracking or lubrication. Adnanus J van Peski (to Shell Development 
dehydrogenation The reduction o! the oil content may * Co). U S 2.022,090, Dec 3 A wax<ontg mineral oil 


stances from a mm contg them such as wool fat, the 
substances desired are sepd from the mtxt. with an 
adsorbing agent such as paraffin or silica gel and the latter, 
with adsorbed substances, is sepd and treated with a 
solvent such as pyridine in which the pour -point -reducing 
substances readily dissolve 

Low-pour-point mineral -oil composition suitable for 


be effected by extn with a selective solvent for the oil 
The wax may then be distd without decompn. at 600*F , 
or it may be cracked at S5Q-900T. at atm. or reduced 
pressure Deliy drogenation may be effected at S50- 
900* F at atm or slightly raised pressure in the presence 
of a cataly st , H may be present during dehydrogenation 
Oxidation is then effected in the liquid phase at below 


is used with an admixt of a relatively small proportion 
(suitably about 0 5%) of a condensation product (such as 
that of sucrose and stranc acid) which serves to lower the 
pour point of the oil and which is derived from a sugar hav- 
ing ot least one cyclic nucleus and not more than 2 mono- 
saccharide groups in its mol. and an aliphatic acid. 

Hydrometer suitable for use with a stream of hydro- 


400* F with air or other gas contg. free O, A1 -lined vessels 5 carbon distillate. Oscar II. Fairchild (to Universal Oil 
... « , i i i » PriiiitAt, i it q o mi ion n»*. 


may be u«ed and a catalyst mar be present 

Hydrogenating oils I. G Farbemndustne A.-G. (to 
International Hydrogenation Patents Co Ltd). Bm. 
433,593, Aug 16, 1935 Addn to 424,531 (C. A. 29, 
5259*) In refining hydrocarbons contg unsatd. compds. 
by a 1st stage hydrogenation at below 300®, followed by a 
2nd stage treatment at higher temps and pressures, as 
described in 424,531, the 2nd stage is corned out under 


or low pressures up to 20 a 


Products Co ) U. S. 2,023,190, Dec. 3. Structural 
details. 

Countercurrent system suitable for treating oils with 
sulfunc add. Evert T. Pummill (to SoconyA acuum Oil 
Co ). U. S 2,023,545-0, Dec. 10. Vonous details of 
app. and operation. 

Removing deposits from conduits of oil-conversion ap- 
paratus Harold R. Snow and Russell L. Zimmerman 


at 100-200°, of the products obtained by cracking gas oil 
at tCO* is led with H under 50 atm. and at 200° over 
WC» The products are led with H at atm pressure and 
400* over a catalyst produced by treating NT molybdate 
with H>S at 450® 

Refining mineral oils Clarence R McKay and John 
H. Smith (to Sinclair Refining Co). U. S 2,022,353, 


A fraction, boiling 6 (to Standard Oil Co of Ind ). U. S 2,022,9S5. Dec. 3 


a app , 


Structural and operativ e details are described of a 
including a plunger, etc. 

Protective device for holding casinghead drips. Orf B. 
Zeek (to Magnolia Petroleum Co ). U. S. 2,022,267, 
Nov- 20. Various structural details. 

Antiknock motor fuel. Nicolaas Max (to Shell De- 
velopment Co.). U.S. 2,023,142, Dec. 3 A hydrocarbon 


Nov. 26. For refining and stabilizing of color, a meta! motor fuel mixt. is prepd. contg. a small proportion (suit- 
hvdrmiHe nc 0,10111. ,= In on amd-frenled 7 nhk about Irt-O fWCl m „tnll of 


hydroxide such as Ca(OH)i is added to on acid-treated 
oil so as to effect consolidation of the sludge without fully 
neutralizing the rnorg. acid in the oil, the sludge is settled, 
and the clarified oil is treated with a solid adsorbent ma- 
terial such as infusorial earth while heated, and then sepd 
App. is described. 

Refining mineral oils Willem J. D van Dijck (to 
Shell Development Co ). U. S. 2.023,375, Dec. 3 An 
oil such os one already treated with liquid SOj is extd 8 


with a solvent composing on org. eompd. other than a 
nitrated monocy die aromatic h> droearbon, which contains 
a nilro gToup, such as nitromethane, an org eompd other 
than a thiocyanate which contains a — CN group, such as 
propiomtnle or benxomtnle or with methyl thiocyanate, 
which serve to sep. paraffinic and naphthenic compds 
Several examples are giv en. 

Fractionating mineral oils by solvent treatment. Willem 
J. D. van Dock (to Shell Development Co ), U. S 9 


ably about 0 02-0 06% of the metal) of salicylal-methyl 
(or allyl) amtne-Cu or -Co or other suitable heavy- metal 
eompd. of the general formula R'R’CrNR'. in which R* 
represents an alkyl group of H, R‘ represents a hydrocarbon 
grouping directly linked to at least one hydroxyl group other 
than that contained in a carboxylic acid, and R* represents 
an alky 1 group, the heavy metal present being one capable 
of forming a complex eompd with NH». 

Stabilizing the color of cracked hydrocarbon motor 


-> 023,109, Dec 3_ An oil such as a lubricating fraction 
and 2 at least partially immiscible solvents such as benzine 
mid liquid SOi or MeOH and CSi are brought into contact 
with each other in counterflow. App. is described 
Apparatus for refining mineral oils. Aktiebolaget 
SepaiatoT-Nobel . Bnt. 433,5&4, Aug 10, 1935. In 
the continuous refining of oils by acid, the tanks, pipes, 
mixers and other app. are so vented that gas pockets 


fuels Robert E. Wilson (to Gasoline Antioxidant Co.). 
U. S. 2,023,110, Dec 3 Cracked motor fuel treated with 
a gum -formation-inhibiting agent such as o-naphthol, 
a-naphthylamme or p-plien> lenediamir-e, tending to 
cause color degradation of the fuel, is also treated with a 
small proportion of a polyhvdroxy benzene eompd. such 
as pyTogallol, hydroquinone, catechol or gallic acid to 
retard the color degradation 
Regenerating spent sodium plumbite solution used fox 


treating gasoline or kerosene.'etc. Frederick W. Stone 
and James N. Garrison U. S. 2,022,550, Nov. 26. A 
body of the spent soln. is heated and subjected to relatively 
violent and then to relatively gentle agitation to break 
up the emulsion so that the oil nscs and is skimmed off; 
air is discharged into the remaining spent soln. and inti- 
mately mixed with it and the treatment is continued until 
the regenerating reaction is complete. App. is i* ‘ ‘ 
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Inhibiting gum formation in cracked motor fuels 
Loma A. Clarke and Charles C« Tovme (to Texas Co ) 

U S 2, 023,871, Dec 10 About 0 01% of monochloro- 
hydroqumone or the like is added to a material such as a 
cracked gasoline or kerosene to retard deterioration and 
gum formation 

Sweetening light naphthas Arthur F Endres (to 
Standard Oil Co of Ind). US 2,022,817, Dec. 3 In 
prepg light naphthas comprising mostly butanes and 
pentanes from crude light naphtha, the latter is sweetened 
with an alk soln of Na plurnbite before it is stabilized. 
App is described 

Treating acid sludge from sulfuric acid treatment of 
cracked oils and naphthas Arthur B. Brown and David 
W Bransky (to Standard Oil Co of Ind ) U. S 2,022,- 
800, Dec 3 "Oleum liver" is added to the sludge and the 
mixt is dild with water until an acid conen of about 30% 
is reached, the mat is heated to about 93° and agitated, 
then allowed to settle, and the acid layer is withdrawn 
and coned 

Dewaxing oils LwD Jones (to The Sharpies Specialty 
Co ) Brit. 43-1,579, Sept 4, 1935, In dewaxing oils by 
a succession of dewaxing stages consisting of chilling and 
sepg the wax, the partially dewaxed oil is heated between 
each stage to bring the residual wax into sola. A crude 
oil is mixed with a diluent, e. g , naphtha, CJIn, C,H 10 , 
C«Hj, and the mixt cooled slowly to — 20*F , the wax 
is removed by centrifuging or filtration with the use of 
kieselguhr or similar filter aid, the oil contg fine particles 
of wax is heated to above 30°F and again chilled, pref- 
erably to a lower temp , e g , from —30° to — G0*F . than 
in the 1st stage, to yield a further amt. of wax which is 
sepd , a low cold test lubricating oil being left Cf. C. A 
SO^SO 1 

Dewaxing hydrocarbon oils Earl Petty (to Alco Prod- . 
ucts Inc ) US 2,023,181, Dec. 3 For dewaxing 
hydrocarbon oils bearing a wax-crystn retarder in the 
form of coloring material, the oil is blended with a diluent 
such as naphtha and propane and the soln thus formed is 
chilled to a temp at which the retarding effect of the color- 
ing material is overcome, such a portion of the coloring 
material is removed (suitably by use of HiSO. or SOj) 
that the wax-crystn -retarding effect of the remainder 
will not prevent substantially complete wax pptn on < 
further chilling, and the sola is "sub-chilled” and wai 
thus pptd is sepd Various details of procedure are 
described Cf. C. A. 29, 6043* 

Doctor solutions for sweetening sour oils Byron F 
Dooley, Jr. (to Texas Co ). U. S 2.022,558, Nov. 20 
Impure Pb sludge in spent doctor soln is sepd. and extd 
with an org solvent such as naphtha or kerosene to remove 
org. impurities and the purified sludge is dissolved in a , 
caustic soln. maintained at an elevated temp while blow- 
mg with air, to obtain a regenerated soln. substantially 
free from su'twiances tending to impart color and gum 
instability to naphthas treated with the soln 

Lubricating oils I. G Farbenindustne A -G. Brit 
43-1,295, Aug 29, 1935 The oils are improved as regards 
turbidity, setting point and color by an addn , e. g , 
0 05-3%, of an oil-sol vacuum residue, solid at ordinary 
temps , derived from de-asphaltcd hydrocarbon products 
contg cyclic constituents, e g , tar, asphalt-basic or 
mixed basic mineral oils, especially from hydrogenation 
products or from the destructive hydrogenation of coats 
or coal tars The initial material is treated with floc- 
culents, e g , benzine, gas oil or liquefied normally gaseous 
hydrocarbons, to ppt asphalts, and, after sepn , the oil 
is subjected to vacuum distn , preferably up to 300-350° 
and under 78 mm Ilg pressure. In an example, a de- 
structive hydrogenation product boiling above 350* is 
treated with C«Hi and centrifuged to remove solid con- 
stituents, then with a light benzine contg petr ether to 
sep. asphalt, after which the larger portion of the pre- 
cipitant is distd. off and the mixt is then refined with 
HjSO, and then NaOH, the washed and dried oil is distd 
up to 350* under 8 mm. Hg pressure to yield a rcd-brvwn 
resin as residue. 

Lubricating oils Texaco Development Corp. Fr 


786,581, Sept 5, 1935 Oils contg. paraffin are dissolved 
in a mixt. of solvents contg liquid SO, and an agent modify- 
ing the properties of the solvent, e. g., PhCl and CiH»Cli, 
in proportions such that at below —18° the mixt. has a 
practically complete solvent action on the liquid hydro- 
carbons and practically no solvent action on the solid 
hydrocarbons of the oils. The mixt. is cooled to —18“ of 
SoweT and the solid hydrocarbons are sepd Thus, a sol- 
vent contg SOi 30 and PhCl 70% may be used 

Lubricating compositions; electrical Insulations 
Standard Oil Development Co Brit 434,626, Sept 5, 
1935 An elec insulation or lubricating compn , especially 
for use at high temps , consists of a high -boiling aryl ester 
of an inorg acid, e g , tnphenyl or trttolyf phosphate or 
borate, and an oxidation inhibitor, e. g , resorcinol, pyro- 
gallol, n-napblhol, naphthylammes, thiophenols, thio- 
naphthols, sol therein The ester may be mixed with 
thickening or thinning agents, e g , Phj, diphenyl oxide, 
dimethyfnaphthalene, glycol phthalate, Et ofeate, sol 
PhOH-CHjO resins, volatilized oils Na, Caor Pb soaps 
may also be added 

Lubucants, motor fuel Catl M. Clcmentson and 
Sven O II Clcmentson (trading as C & S Clementson). 
Bnt 434,240, Aug 23, 1935 Lubricants that inhibit 
corrosion consist of mineral, vegetable or animal oils 
mixed with the soln resulting from the muing of an alkali 
peroxide with MeOH, or other ale., and a homogenizing 
agent, e. E , hydrogenated PhOH or cresol The lubricant 
may be added to the fuel for an internal -combustion engine 

Lubricants Standard Oil Development Co. Brit. 
434.056, Aug 26, 1935 See Fr. 779,890 (C. A 29, 
5648*) 

Lubricants Pierre A Delocbe Fr 787,075, Sept 
16, 1935 App is described for muing by opposing jets 
and circulation by pump, mineral oil with castor oil (1- 
20) and halides, stearic acid or stearates (1-3%) 

Reconditioning used lubricating oils Geo, R. Pierce 
and Leslie B Denning, Sr. Bnt 433,870, Aug 22, 1935 
See Fr 769,519 (C. A 29, 59G»). App is described 

Filtering and regenerating apparatus for used oil Sam- 
uel Levine Fr 786,925, Sept. 14, 1935 

Rectifying polluted oil such as that from automobile 
engines Robert P. Moyer and Fredellia II Moyer 
U. S 2,022,731, Dec 3. Various details of app and 
operation are described, the oil being ddd with a volatile 
sohent such as naphtha or CCh and centn/ugally filtered 
and solvent vapors bemg sepd and condensed 

Removing viscous hydrocarbon deposits from the in- 
terior surfaces of tanks, etc. Verne J. Todd U. S 
2,033,498, Dec. 10. Steam u used to apply to a deter- 
gent mat, including a saponified fat, Na»FO«, Na,COi, Na 
silicate and a hydrocarbon solvent such as furnace oil 
Various details of app. and operation are described. 

Xv9h ift rarttowti 'S.thaa*, VL V-xnAas, V.xiaj V«. 
Moreton and Charles W. Hill. U S 2,023,540, Dec. 10 
Asphalt about 36 gal is emulsified with a colloidal soln 
formed of colloidal hydrous Mg silicate 10 lb. and water 20 
gal , and 420 cc. of a 0 1 N IIOAc soln , together with 
addnl water. App is described 

Bituminous dispersions I G. Farbenindustne A -G 
Bnt. 433,550, Aug 16, 1935 Coarse dispersions, where 
HiO-insol. org substances, e. g , humic acid, ligmc add, 
acids of high mol. wt , PhOH-like substances, soot, finely 
ground resins, waxes or pitches, are used »3 emulsifying 
agents, are obtained by using such proportions of bitumen 
and H,0 that a stiff magma that is difficult to stir is ob- 
tained Fused bitumen and HiO are added alternately, 
preferably with cooling, to a paste of the emulsifying agent 
1 contg little HjO After each add n. of bitumen, stirring 
becomes difficult. H,0 is then added until the mass can 
just be stirred again Alternatively, the components are 
added at 2 or more parts of the dispersing vessel so that at 
some points stirring is impossible, because of addn of bitu- 
men, and at other points the mass can be stirred, because 
of addn of HjO. The product is a stiff mass, which is 
dild., after the final addn. of bitumen, to form a disper- 
sion contg. about 60% bitumen 
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Bituminous compositions. I. G. Farbenmdustne A.-G 
Bnt. 433,874, Aug 22, 1935. The compns contain Fe 
oxide obtained by the reduction of aromatic nitro compds 
with the aid of Fe. In compns. contg. bituminous emul- 
sion and (1) sand, (2) Rhine sand (I) and basalt chips (II), 
or (3) I, II and Portland cement, increased compressive 
strength is obtained when part of the sand is replaced by 
the Fe oxide 

Rubber and bitumen compositions Internationale 
Vereemgmg voor de Rubber- en Andere Cultures in Neder- 
landsch-Indie Bnt 434,317, Aug 20, 1935 This 
corresponds to Fr 7 S3 ,04 1 ( C A 29, 70‘jS‘) 

Bit umin ous compositions Planktokoll chemische Fab- 
nh G m b H and Johannes B Carpzow Brit 434,926, 
Sept. II, 1935. Sea -water mud, in a moist state or after 
dry mg at a low temp in the absence of air, is mixed with 


bituminous substances, e. g , natural or artificial asphalts, 
or coal tars, if desired in emulsified form, and the whole 
is heated in vacuo at ISO 0 until the constitutionally bound 
HjO of the mud is completely expelled Before use, the 
mud may be sepd from cry st. matter. 

Apparatus and method for carbonizing wood. Paul 
Guillaume. Bnt. 433,256, Aug 12, 1935 In the produc- 
tion of wood charcoal, during a period of slow carboniza- 
tion the gaseous hydrocarbons and distillates of tar or 
2 oils suspended in the gases are caused to remain in contact 
with, and are recirculated through, the mass of charcoal 
while the latter is cooling 

Wood oil Sommer-Schnuddmg-Werkc Vertnebs G. 
m b H Ger 617.S40, Aug 27, 1935 (Cl. 22A. 2). Addn 
to 594,920 (C A 28, 4594 s ) App for obtaining pure 
heavy oil from wood oil is described 
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CARLtrrON C C OR RAN 


The nature of cellulose E Heuser Paper Trade J 
101, No. 21, 39-46, No 22, 35-11, No 23,39-12(1035) •— 

A historical review with bibliography of 69 references. 

A, Fa ptneau -Couture 

Separation of cellulose with chlonne V I. Minaev 
and S. S Frolov Trans Inst Chem Tech hanoto 
(U. S. S R.) I, 19G-203(1935) —In the preliminary com- 
munication lab expts are desenbed for the sepn of cel- 
lulose from vanous cellular waste materials by steeping 
them in HiO or Ca(OH)i soln and treating the products 
with Cl by the Pomilio-Cataldi method Chas Blanc 
The application of the modified one-step process as a 
general method of determination of cellulose Yuan-Chi 5 ReimDalmon. 


678(1935) — The following procedure yields a cellulose 
triacetate of good quality, more resistant to sapon. by 
11,0 than the commercial acetates, completely sol in 
met hj lene chlonde-alc mixt The cellulose is treated for 
15 mm. with a mixt of equal parts of HOAc and 0.5 iV 
HClOs, dried completely and immersed in a bath of 1 
part AciO and 5 parts of CCLi maintained at a temp, 
below 10° and agitated. Rachel Brown 

Benzylcellulose A review of properties and uses. R. 
C Bickmore. Chem. Industries 37, 445-7(1935) 

E H 

Nitration of cellulose with nitrogen pentoxide vapor, 
enfi Dalmon. Compt rend 201,1123-4(1935), cf. C. A 


Tang and Hsioh-Li Wang Katunnssenschaflen 23, 

577(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 8323*.— The "one step” method 
(Schmidt, el al., C. A 26, 1772) was modified and short- 
ened: A 1 5% CIO, soln. and 1 to 1.5% pyridine soln are 
now used. The phloroglucinol reaction disappears some 
time before the destruction is finished 

B J. C vanderHoesen . . _ „ 

Ammonia-cellulose (preliminary communication). K demtrating processes. Z. Rogovm and M. Shlyakhover. 
Hess and C. Trogus Btr. 68B, 1986-8(1935).— This 6 An R nc Chem 48, 647-50(1935).— See C.A. 29, 6754*. 
report is published because of the appearance of a brief 
abstr. {Cellulose -Chem 16, 04(1935)) of a paper by 
Peterson, King and Barry presented at the New York 


30, 2S2* — Pure NiO, was passed over dried cotton in a 
tube by a current of dry air or O, at the ordinary temp. 
The reaction proceeds according to C,H, 0,(011), + 3N,0, 
= C«H,0,(NOi)i + 3HNO,, the HNO, appearing as dew 
on the cotton. After washing, etc., the product is pure 
trinitrate (14.12% N). C. A. Sitberrad 

The decomposition of cellulose in the nitrating and 


meeting of the Am. Chem Soc. in Apnl, 1935 It liad 
been shown in an earlier paper ( C A . 26, 591) that cellu- 
lose (I) reacts with aq. solns. of diamines to form a new 
type of double compds. with characteristic R6ntgen 


Karl Kammermeyer 
Mechanical properties of mixed nitrocellulose films. 
A. I. Med\ edev. Trans. Inst. Chem. Tech. Ivanovo 
(U. S S R.) 1, 201-13(1935), cf. C. A. 28, 3S92* 
nims were obtained by mixing 3% acetone solas, of nitro- 
cellulose aud its fractions with IS, 30, 46 and G6% of 
Glyptal The addn of Glyptal to nitrocellulose solns. 


diagrams. The study has been extended to NH„ whose 7 greatly improves the mech. properties of films. Elonga- 
aq solns. have hitherto been considered as being mdiffer- tion cun es for the mixed films run somewhat higher than 
ent toward I, and it has been found that liquid NH, 


markedly alters the lattice of I When NH, gas, care- 
fully dried over KOH, is allowed to act on dry I at —70° 
to —80°, the NH, condenses o\cr the fibers without pro- 
ducing any perceptible alteration (swelling) in their 
external appearance. If the NH, ,s distd off (again m 


cun es for the mixed films run somewhat higher than 
those for pure films. The general elongation of mixed 
nitrocellulose films is slightly decreased, while that of 
demtrated films is increased, but to a less degree than that 
of films with polyvinyl acetate. In demtrated films the 
favorable action of Glyptal on the elastic properties is 
greater than that of polyvinyl acetate. The mech. 


the absence of moisture), there remain the apparently properties of heated films, with and without the addn. 
unaltered libers which, however, show a RCntgen diagram 8 of Glyptal and polyvmj 1 acetate, change with a considerable 


entirely different from that of the original matenal 
(photograph given). A table of the equatorial inter- 
ferences of this product (II), which is possibly an NH,- 
poor ammonia-cellulose or a 3rd modification of I and is 
provisionally called cellulose III, shows that the new 
diagram cannot be confused with those of the 2 hitherto 
known forms of I (natural cellulose and hydrate cellulose) 
If, after evapn of the NH,. the fibers are transferred to 
water, MeOH or coned, aq NH.OH, the diagram of the 
original fibers is in no case restored Photographs and 
interference positions of the products treated with MeOH 
andaq NH.OH are gnen. Whether these diagrams repre- 
sent further modifications of I or addn. compds of I with 
toe liquids can be detd only bv further expts , but the 
n h ! ch the RCn, S en Picture can be changed 
shows that n Is a xery reactive form of I. C. A R. 

Cellulose triacetate Jean Grard. Compt. rend. 201, 


decrease of the strength, increase of general elongation 
and reduction, of the time of deformation. At 50” the 
elastic properties of films with polyvinyl acetate are lower 
and with Glyptal are higher than those of pure nitrocellu- 
lose Chas Blanc 

Advances in colloid chemistry (Cellulose and paper.) 
Rudolf Lorenz. Zellstoff u. Papier 15, 193-G, 233-6 
roncH »n" NUYtti' y 276-9, 313-19(1935). — A detailed review with 99 refer - 
NH4OH . the diagram of the 9 ences. S I. Aronovsky 

”* ' Literature of lignin. Bror Ifolmbcrg Svensk PaPters- 

Tid. 38, 5S6-7(1935); cf. C. A. 17, 37SS, 23, 5575- 
24, 3358, 6007 ; 26. 6132; 27. 5099, 28, 1529‘ 5S54‘ : 
29, 5151 s , 565 1*. 7b39 s — By means of numerous refer- 
ences and quotations II. shows that the objections raised 
by Klason (cf. C. A. 29, 7396 s ) m regard to the chem 
compn of lignin are not well founded W S * 

Action of formaldehyde and acetic anhydride on viscose 
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rayon V I Minaev and S S Frolov. Trans Inst. 1 
Ckem. Tech Ivanovo (13. S S R ) 1, 166-73(1935) — 
Tests with viscose rayon confirmed essentially the cxpts 
of other investigators (cf Schenk, C A 26, 206, 27, 
3602, Wood, C. A. 26, 1254, 27, 3602) on the action 
of CHiO and Ac s O on cellulose. Better results were ob- 
tained by treating viscose rayon with CHjO vapors and 
with solns of CHjO in MeiCO than in HiQ The action of 
ACjO is considerably weaker, the results depending more 
on the conditions of treatment than with CHtO C. B 
The acid content of rayons and its determination. Max 
Ludtke Angela Chem 48, 650-1(1935) —The acid in 
rayons was detd by means of the reaction (CHiCOi)iCa 
+ 2RCO.H us (RCOj)Ca + 2CH.CO.H with a 1 N 
acetate sola and 0 01 A' NaOH soln for the titration. 
Exptl results on 14 kinds of rayon are presented. The 
acid no, e g ,tbe amt. of acid present ml g of dried solid, 
expressed as cc of 0 01 N soln (relative values), was 3 
lowest (1 00) for an acetate rayon prepd from linters, 
and also quite low for 2 Cu rayons likewise prepd from 
cotton linters (1 53 and 1.78) These results confirm pre- 
vious observations that products prepd. from bleached 
cotton possess a much lower acid no than those prepd 
from cellulose A mtro-rayon gave a value of 3 66 
Viscose rayons which were known to have been subjected 
to a long ripening period showed high values (4 23 to 5 31), 
while the other viscose rayons varied from 1 87 to 4 97. 4 
Acid nos are also reported for a viscose rayon which had 
been dyed with various substantive dyes While the 
original material showed a value of about 4 37, the values 
of the dyed rayons were all higher (4 M-6 14), because 
of the presence of sulfonic acid residues, and these dif- 
ferences can be used as a comparative scale for the amt 
of fixed dye Eight references. Karl Katnmermeyer 
Rayon from egg white G Salzmann ilelltand 5 
Texhtber 16, 705-7(1935) — A review of processes for 
making rayon from egg white and other proteins 

F H Moser 

The Southern States as a future center for American 
pulp and paper industry Erland Waldenstrom Srtmfc 
Papptrs'Ttd 38, 588-603(1935) —Descriptive 

Wilhelm Segetbloro 

Technical advances in the paper pulp industry of the 
northern countries (Europe) in 1933-1934 E A Ernst- 6 
ler Zellstoff u Papier 15, 141-0, 241-3, 282-1, 357-8 
(1935) —A discussion of the mech and chem advances 
m the manuf of ground wood pulp, sulfite pulp and in 
bleaching S I Aronovsky 

Advances in paper and pulp testing is 1934 B Korn 
Zellstoff u Papier 15, 353-6(1935) — A brief review of 
the newer microscopic, chem , tnech and phys methods 
of testing pulp and paper, including 56 references 7 
S I Aronovsky 

Modem heat insulation m the pulp and paper industry 
G E. Gnmshaw Paper Ini 17, 566-71(1935) —A 
brief di9;usE>vwt cf modem heat msulalvcss, showing bow 
improvement in lab equipment for the measurement of 
heat transfer has rendered it possible to judge of the ef- 
ficiency of insulation and hence permitted improving 
heat-insulating materials A Papineau -Couture 

Arc welding builds longer life Into pulp and paper mill 0 
equipment R R. Kondal Paper Trade J. 101, No 18, 
50, 52(1935) — A brief outline of the merits of arc welding 
tor sulfite digesters A Papineau-Couture 

Pulping treatment and fiber properties Geo A. 
Richter. PaPer Trade J. 101, No. 19, 36—40(1935) — 

A review of the important properties of sulfite, soda and 
kraft pulps and the improvements that have been made 
in these pulps in recent yrs The contributions of new 9 
paper properties that have been made by new pulps are 
outlined A Papineau-Couture 

The morphology ol cellulose fibers as related to the 
manufacture of paper. Geo J Ritter. Paper Trade J. 
101, No 18, 93- 100(1935) .—A description of the morphol- 
ogy of cellulose fibers as depicted by different investigators, 
together with a brief discussion of both generally accepted 
and controversial views regarding the morphology and 


some of the attendant phys. properties of fibers 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Some effects of mechanical treatment of fibers on sheet 
structure R H. Doughty Roper Trait J. 101, No 1C, 
31-3(1935) — An outline of material properties and the 
operation of unit processes, together with a review of 
semiquantitative data on the influence of fiber treatment 
on fiber properties and thence on sheet Structure to show 
how one part of this science can be developed 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Wood handling and preparing J. W Patterson. Pulp 
Paper Can 36, 551-4(1935) — A description of the layout 
and equipment of the wood room of the mill of the E. B. 
Eddy Co Ltd , Hull, Que A Papineau-Couture 

The influence of hydrogen ion concentration with pre- 
treatment of wood on its subsequent debgnification A 
J. Corey and O Maass. Can J Research 13B, 289-95 
(1935), cf C. A. 30, 283*. — The results obtained by the 
authors in a previous investigation have been checked. 
The influence of an acid, a salt and a base on the pre- 
treatment oi wood at 130'’ has been detd It Is shown 
that pretreatment of wood meal decreases the rate of 
subsequent deligiufication Pretreatment was carried out 
over the temp range 100* to 140° and the effect of temp, 
is shown to be vety marked As it was found that the pa 
of the water after pretreatment decreased, pretreatment 
was carried out on a chip m which the Pa was kept more 
const, by a forced flow of water through the chip It is 
shown that the rate of debgnification is increased Pre- 
treatment was carried out in buffer solas and it is shown 
that there is a Pn value for which the influence of pre- 
treatment is a nun. The inferences drawn m connection 
with sulfite cooking are briefly discussed J. W. S 

Investigations of methods for determining the strength 
of chemical wood pulp . Sigurd K6hler. Statens Protmtng- 
sanstall, Medd No 47. 1-38(1930) —By the strength of 
chem. wood pulp is meant the strength properties of 
sheets made from the pulp after the latter has been 
disintegrated Any suitable arrangement can be adopted 
to disintegrate the pulp in water, provided that the pulp 
is not subjected to a noticeable degree of heating Com- 
parative test* have been made to det. the heating degree 
("Slowness") by use of 2 different Schopper-Rieglef 
"beating degree testers” and a Green "freeness tester. 

It was found that the values of the 2 Scbopper-Ritgler 
testers did not tally. To obtain check results when 
operating one and the same Schopper-Rjcgler app , >t 
is necessary to standardize the technic. Systematic 
tests have been made concerning the effect of different 
pressing processes and of the uniformity of the sheets id 
regard to weight, breaking length, etc It was found 
that the breaking length of paper from different sections 
of the same sheet varies owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining uniform distribution of fibers in all portions of 
the papers. If the no of fibers lying lengthways is greater 
at a certain place in a sheet of paper than at another, then 
the sheet is stronger in that one direction. Duplex sheets 
are found to be 8% stronger than that of the single sheets. 
Stirring the pulp in the deckle-box by means of a per- 
forated plate showed a decided Improvement in umtormity 
in the tensile strength of different parts of the sheet 
J W. Holst 

Some recent developments in bleaching chemical wood 
pulps John D. Rue. Paper Trade J. 101, No 18,87-90 
(1915) A Papineau-Couture 

Fungal attack on wet croundwood pulp W. Schmid 
Pa pier fair 33 (Tech Teil), 380-2, 387-9(1935); cf. 
C. A 29, 4937*. — The various sources of primary and 
secondary infection and methods of inhibiting fungal 
attack are discussed Special emphasis is placed on con- 
ditions existing in open and closed white water systems 
No new exptl. data, but 10 references, most of them to 
the recent Scandinavian literature are included 

L ouis E Wise 

The chemistry of sulfite pulping XXXII Production 
of sulfite pulp with digesting acid containing selenium. 
Erik Higglund, C. Hj Back*tr6ta, Mladen Karanovic, 
Lars Runquist aod OUf Vincent. Svensk Pappers-Ttd. 
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38, 659-66, 695-701(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 152S‘.— When 1 sion of various forms of forced circulation and type* of 
sulfite digesting acid ts heated alone its stability rises digester^ rsed in sul fi J c P u Ip t n g . ^ Chas. Blanc 
with the increasing base content Tlie formation of H>SO< 
decreases with increasing base content. This applies to 
pure digesting acid as well as to that contg Sc. This is 
probably due to the fact that the change of thiosulfate 
to pcntasulfale in the formation of sulfate decreases with 
the concn of the II ions. In the production of sulfite 


The centrifugal (pulp) screen. Egon Strobach. Woehbl. 
Papterjabr. 66 (Tech. Tell) 852-4(1935). — A detailed 
description of the "Erkensator" without new exptl. 
data Louis E. Wise 

United States patents on paper making. Third quarter, 
1935 Clarence J. West. Paper Trade J. 101, No. 17, 


pulpTilh chemically pi.ro d.gcsting acid either with or 39-11(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 7W9-.-A list m numerical 
without the presence of Se it has turned out that the limit sequence of pats, relating to pulp and paper making issued 
of injurious Sc concn is distinctly higher than has been 
thought. A Se content of 0 75 mg per 1. does not dimmish 
the strength of the pulp Only when the Se concn mis 
to 1 or 2 mg per 1 docs any evident impairing of pulp 
yield appear When the digesting acid contains otlur 
substances besides Se which can occur in fluctuating amts 
in the cooking acid the permissible limit of Sc content 
decreases materially. _ ilhelm Scgcrblom. 


Washington during July, Aug and Sept., 1935 

A. Papmcau-Couture 

Utilization of Pinus insignis in paper making. L. 
\ idai, M firot and M. Aribert. Bull tnsl pin 1935, 
181-5 — See C A 29, 7050* A Papmcau-Couture 
Production of fine papers from cotton waste and flax- 
hemp siftings. A Ya Goncharov Bumazhnaya Prom. 

3 14, No. 7. 60-71(1935), cf. C A 29, 339*. — A good 
grade of pulp, suitable for reworking into copying and 
cigaret paper, was obtatned from various cotton waste 
and flax-hemp screenings by cooking with 15% NaOH + 
Na:S at 3 5-1 atm pressure for 12 firs and subsequent 2- 
stage bleaching with 5-0% Ca(C10)i Chas. Blanc 
The optical characteristics of paper. II. A precision 
opacimeter F A. Steele Paper Trade J 101, No 17, 
31 6(1935). cf C A 29 , 3832* — A description is given 


Standardization of the method for determining the 
whiteness of sulfite pulp A M Katz Bumazhnaya 
Prom 14, No 7, 33 8(1935) —Tli c Kondratzhil dif- 
ferential photometer is better suited for the detn of the 
whiteness of sulfite pulp than arc the Ostwald and Pulfrich 
photometers Chas Blanc 

Paulson process for spent sulfite liquor utilization 

Sidney D Wells Paper Trade J 101, No 19, 40-2 _ - 

(1935), Paper tnd. 17, 059-00(1035) — A progress report 4 of the technical details of the design, construction and 


on the Taulson process of evapg and burning sulfite 
waste liquor (U S pat. 1,393,241, C A 16, 495) A 
heat balance is given The introduction of indirect heat- 
ing of the liquor and the use of screw presses to remove 
liquor from the pulp from the blow pits are the most recent 
refinements to the process A Papmcau-Couture 

Sulfate pulp quality control — sampling and testing of 


alibrat ion of the instrument used for measuring paper 
opacity that was used for establishing the previously 
reported mathematical relationships in regard to the opti- 
cal characteristics of paper The sample is placed over an 
opening in the top of a sphere constructed of thin Al, and 
u. diffusely illuminated by the walls of the sphere, which 
ore illuminated by means of elec bulbs mounted 


Individual digester cooks Carl 1 ahlstrom Paper Trade 5 inside the sphere, the bulbs being shielded so that they do 


-. 101, No 21, 37 8(1935) — A description of the pro- 
cedure developed at the Longview, Wash , mill of Long- 
view I ibre Co. for sampling each cook individually os it 
is being blown to the diffusers and for the rapid detn of 
the blcachabihty (degree of cooking) by Wiles' KMnO, 
method (C A. 28, 2S»G*) in order to control the cooking 
operation at reasonably short notice By the use of this 
procedure, modification of the cooking conditions to 


slune directly on the sample. Light reflected from the 
sample passes down through a vertical collimator tube, 
at the bottom of which is a sensitive photoelec cell. 
l*rovision is made for inserting color filters above the cell 
if desired The current generated in the cell is measured 
by means of a suitable galvanometer set up. In measur- 
ing the opacity of paper, the reflectance of the sample is 
detd when covered with a black and with a white back- 


obtam a desired change in pulp quality is effected in a much 6 ground, resp , so that the problem of measuring opacity is 


shorter period than previously. A Papmcau-Couture 
Pulp from sawdust I A ll’mskil Bumazhnaya Prom. 

14, No 8, 86-90(1935) — Spruce and pine sawdusts 
cooked, with stimng, with 10° Bf sulfate liquor at 8 
atm. for 4 hrs. and then bleached with a consumption of 
3% of active Cl gave .35 2% of pulp suitable for the produc- 
tion of good grades of paper. Chas Blanc 

Use of waste chips resulting from alkaline extraction of importance of preventing overdrying of paper at any 
rosin in paper production 1’. D Zotov Bumazhnaya 7 stage in its manuf. and the importance and difficulty of 
/ rom. 14, No. 9, 45-5-1(1935) — rrclimimry lab expts 


essentially one of measuring reflectance A. P.-C. 

Sulfur dyestuffs in paper making. Maurice D£nb4r£. 
Papeter te 57, 870—1(1935).' — A brief outline of the prepn 
of S dyestuffs and of the manner of using them in the color- 
ing of paper A. Papmcau-Couture 

Factors of importance in the drying of paper. F. C. 
Clark. Pap rr Trade J 101, No 19, 33-5(1935).— The 
paper at 

importance and difficulty c 
maintaining the correct moisture content are discussed 
A. Papineau-Couturc 

Study of the drying of paper and of the effect of hot-air 
blasts Paul Vidal. Papetene 57, 829-33 , 874-81, 
918-26(1935). — A mathematical discussion, based on 
observations on 2 paper machines 2 m. wide and running 

_ -• — ~ at 60 to 100 m. per mm. on ordinary and medium grades, 

' ,ax chaff were sifted through B showed that the advantages and disadvantages of ventila- 

rs o i rrrnt mu «*.. •— n «_i q err i * tion jjy means of hot air blasts just about balance 

A. Papmeau-Couture 

A forward step in the control of paper drying. A. II. 
Stanton. Paper Trade J. 101, No. 18, 62, 64(1935).— 
A description of the principle and advantages of the 
"Tenso-Trmn" svstrm in which fhc 


showed that the waste chips obtained from the extn of 
rosin with NaOII can be used in the production of sulfate 
and mcch. pulp comparable in quality to regular stocks 
Chas Blanc 

Chemical composition of flax chaff. B. I* Osanov and 
A. G Sizova Bumazhnaya Prom. 14, No 7, 72-3 
(1935).— lour samples of flax chaff were sifted through 
a nest of 4 'ic'csof different mesh, giving 2 2-18 8% bast 
Stoi'n j C> '° coar,!C and 21.1-60 7% fine chaff and 
5 5-_3 1% oust. The samples and their fractions Were 
analyzed and cooked. The coarse and fine fractions of 
chaff are of similar compn. The bast fraction contains 


the greatest percentage of cellulose The greater part of 
the dust consists of morg matter. To obtain uniform 
pulp, it is necessary to remove the dust from the chaff and 
to «ep. the bast fillers. Chas. Blanc 

Belt conveyors prove efficient means of handling black 
ash in Pacific Coast pulp mill recovery room D L 
Shirley. Paper Trade J. 101, No 18, 34-5(1035).— A 
description of the Sandvik steel convey or -bclc system 
recently installed at the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co . 
8t. Helens, Ore. A. Tapineau-Couture 

Forced circulation In pulping digesters. S A. Totiev. 
Bumazhnaya Prom. 14, No. 10, 7-21(1935). — A discus- 


'Tcnso-Temp" system in which the steanf-adraission 
valve supplying steam to the driers is operated by a single 
air-controlled system under the joint action of a tension- 
s' control unit and a temp, control unit. A. P.-C. 

Effect of dner drainage on the drying of paper and its 
control. H. G. Cram. Paper Trade J. 101, No. 17, 36-9 

^2?*^* . . . A. Papmcau-Couture 

Presence of lumps in paper. D. C. M. Papyro. Pa- 
petene 57, 834 , 837(1935) —Presence of fiber lumps in 
the best propd. of fine papers is due to agglomeration and 
adhesion of fibers caused by agitation in the chests or by 
rolling together of the fibers by friction in passing through 
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pipes It is suggested that tie trouble can be appreciably 
reduced by diminishing as far as possible unnecessary 
agitation and formation of eddies, and more particularly 
by dropping the beaters singly into the chests, or at most 
2 at a ume A Papmeau -Couture 

New physicochemical method of determining suing 
[In paper) I I Kovalevskil Fulp Paper Can. 36, 
54&-M1935) — See C A 29, 2353’ A. P -C. 

Progress in the production of water-resistant bitumen 
papers Friedrich Huth If oehbt Papierfabr. 66 (Tech 
Teil) 8b7-S(1935) — Deals largely with "the application 
of asphalt emulsions used in impregnating paper 

Louis E. Wise 

Consumption of sulfunc acid in parchmectuation of 
paper N A laskovich Bumosknaya From 14, No. 7, 
l*4-25( 1‘VJo) — A considerable economy in the consump- 
tion of HiSO< can be effected by parchmentmng paper 
with “42 HtSO, (65 5-65 1* Bfc ) and passing the 

paper through 2 wash baths The waste acid should be 
directly coned to 31-4* B4 Chas Blanc 

New methods for measuring the waterproofness or 
un permeability of paper Maurice D#nb£rf Papeleru 
57, 066-70(1935) — J Gram’s method ( C . A. 29, 163 3') 
has been modihed to render it quicker for papers that 
exhibit high impermeability or resistance to water. The 
sample is placed o\ er a small jar provided with a screw 
top which holds the sample in place and provided with a 
central opening for plating the indicator on the paper. 
The bottom of the jar is provided with a side tube con- 
nected with a vertical graduated tube, so that by using a 
suitable liquid (e g , Kg in the tube and bottom of the 
jar and water or any desired soln m the top of the jar), 
the test can be earned out under a suitably hydrostatic 
head and thus accelerated In the case of the original 
Grant test, “creeping” of the water or soln over the edges 
of the paper can be prevented or minimized by dipping 
the latter over a width ol 3-5 mm m molten paraffin 
A Papmeau-Couture 

Determination of water vapor permeability of cellulose 
wrapping materials \\ H Church and A G. Struggle. 
Paper Trade J 101, No 14. 31-9(1935) — A detailed 
description is given of a test chat has been found satis- 
factory for detg the permeabihtj to water vapor of the 
most highly moistureproof wrappers, such as moisture- 
proof Cellophane It is based on the exposure of a small 
dish contg 1J.O and sealed tightly with the membrane 
to be tested, to a practically dry atm. for a period of 21 
to 30 hrs at const temp The dish is weighed before 
and alter this exposure and the loss in wt. is ealed. to a 
standard basis for comparison It is suggested that the 
method should give even more accurate results when used 
with wrappers exhibiting a high rate ol moisture trans- 
mission The factors influencing its accuracy are discussed, 
and a special thermostat is described which has a capacity 
for over 500 test dishes, will hold a given temp const 
within *0 2* at any one point, and will maintain an 
otm of less than 2% relative humidity over periods of 
days A Papmeau-Couture 

Can the coated paper industry advantageously replace 
casern by other adhesives* Fntx Hoyrr Gelatine, 
Let el, Klebstoffe 3, 174-6(1835) — The German casein 
industry ts not w position to meet the demands of the 
coated paper industry Of the possible substitutes starch 
can be obtained domestically but it has disadvantages 
(lach of water resistance and difficulties in operating tech- 
nic) that limit its use. Animal gluts have been used but 
the domestic industry is not self-supporting D B. 

Modernised coating equipment Frank W. Egan 
Paper Trade J 101, No. 18, •Mfl'Mlc- An outline of 
recent developments in paper coating equipment 

A. Papmeau-Couture 

Improvements in the FourdrmJer machine Karl 
Bacbmann Papterjair. 33 (Tech Teil) 361-5(1835) — 
Mech innovations m the wet end of the paper machine 
are fully described and illustrated. These are covered by 
German patents 606,174 (C. A- 29. 153S*); 583291 
( C A. 28. 324'); 593,034 (C. A. 28, 3234'); 5S5.S08 
(C A. 23, 1537') and 558,522 Louis E. Wise 


’ Degree of polymerization of cellulose and its applica- 
tion in characterizing pulps August Noli. Papimabr. 
33 (Tech Teil) 377-80(1935) — Using the technic and 
applnng the definitions of Staudinger and his coworVers 
(el. C. A. 29, 6753’) N assumes that the sp. viscosity of 
a cellulose sol is a function of the length of the thread- 
like cellulose mo] (i e.therool wt.), and that the degree 
of pbSym email on (1) is the mol. wt /1G2 The a-eella- 
j, lose content, cl toh -sol. matter, Cu no , etramfv «/ nn- 
* thaie and cuprammomum sols, “mo! arts,” and I, were 
detd in the case of 20 pulps. The following list fives, 
resp , the source of the pulp , the no of samples tsamd (in 
parentheses), and the ranges for I in each type of pulp 
aspen (2) 275, beech (2) At >0-410; spruce (11) 295-625, 
ptnr (1) 205, cotton (inters (3) 350-445; cotton irodJix; 
(1) 500. On beating an individual pulp in a Joins mtS 

f nr ft lire - from ll' fv*hnnrwr Ru,rW In Hi' drtmnnrr 


for 2 hrs , from 14® Schoppcr Riegler to 94* Schopper 

3 Ritgtitr, no appreciable change m I occurred, although 
the initial tearing length of ISpO m. had increased to 
8640 m This is evidence that even protracted beating 
does not rupture the maeromois The relationships be- 
tween xanthate viscosities and I, and between cuprum - 
momura viscosities and I for all pulps examd ore shown 
graphically. These curves are similar, and show that in 
control tests nothing is flirted he detg I of a sp pulp 
sample. 7'iscosity detns are sufficient There is no ob- 

4 vious relationship between I of a pulp and its Cu no* or 

a-cetlulose content. Louis E Wise 

Innovations in paper-machine construction B inter- 
meyer. Wochbl Popserfabr. 66 (Tech. Tell) 800-9, 
KhV-3l(1935) —An address Louis E. Wise 

The antimony electrode in paper making Matinee 
Dfnbfri. Papetene 57,933-41(1935) — An explanation of 
the principles ol the Sb electrode and of tbe ttchmc of its 

5 use in the measurement of pa A. Papmeau-Couture 

Stock control apparatus Geo W Dodge. Paper Trade 
J. 101, No. 18. 70-1(1935). — A bncf description of the 
Precision Regulator and the Precision Regulating and 
Metering Device, maoufd by Paper & Industnal Ap- 
pliances, Ine , New York. A Papmeau-Couture 

“Stainless” (steel) In the paper industry. J. C. C 
Holding Paper Trade J. 101, No IS, 65(1935) — 
Though tli ere is no known commercially practicable 

0 metal or alloy that wilt stand up forever under the severe 
cbem. punishment to which most paper mill equipment is 
subjected, various stainless steels have amply demonstrated 
sufficient superiority over ordinary C steel and other allots 
to justify their adoption A Papmeau-Couture 

Refuse disposal at the New Brunswick International 
Paper Co , Dalhonsle, N. B T. L. Allen Pulp Paper 
Can 36, 555-0(1935) —Descriptive A. P -C 

Refuse disposal. W T. Bennett Pulp Paper Can 

7 36, 483-00(1935) — A description of the wood refuse-di<- 

posal plant at the mill of Can International Paper Co , 
Gatineau, Que A Papmeau-Couture 

Experiments In printing P II Prior. Paper Trade J. 
101. No 15, 39-44(193o).— See C. A. 29, 4579' 

A. Papmeau-Couture 

Fluorescence of colored papers Maunce D£nbfr£ 
Papier 3S, 787-800(1935) — A table is given showing the 

8 fluorescence of a no of com dyestuffs on paper (bleached 

and unbleached suffite, with or without admixt of ground- 
wood) when exposed to a Jig arc lamp The fluorescences 

of the various dyes are not as bright when fixed on paper 
as on other usual fibers (rayon, cotton, wool, silk) 
Interesting distinctions can be made in the case of yellow, 
orange and red papers, but not with the other colors. 
Dyestuffs in imxts can be identified in spite of the fact 
tbat they frequently ore partially masked by one another, 

9 A Papmeau-Couture 
The tarnishing of gilt Inks of the bronze-powder type 

when in contact with paper. O. J Schierbolt* Pulp 
Paper Can 36, 603-13(1935). — keidity in paper originat- 
ing in the hydrolysis of paper-makers' alum is shown to be 
a primary cause of the tarnishing of gilt gums which are 
frequently used to decorate wallpapers, tic Treatment 
of the paper, prior to gilding, with a soln of afk earth 
bicarbonates prevents tarnishing due to alum or other 
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materials such as spruce chips by use of org. solvents such 
as an EtOll soln. contg. inorg basic substances such as 


papers. ' An effective alternative method is to apply an 
alb earth hydroxide sold followed immediately by a soln. 
of COj in water. During tarnishing of gilt papers a gas 
(probably SOi) is produced which itself bas a tarnishing 
effect on gilt. Comparatively few types of com papers 
arc free from tarnish-producing ingredients. The tarnish- 
ing of gilt gum is an extremely delicate lest for SOt, being 
much more sensitive than the usual qualitative reagents 
A. Papincau-Couture 

Stiffness testing of paper and cardboard. Kurt Berndt 
Papter-Jabr 33 (lech 'led) 393-8(1935) —A new instru- 
ment is described, which measures the force in g required 
to bend (i e , to cause the deflection of) a clamped sample 
strip (15 mm wide and of any convenient length up to 
250 mm ) to any definite convenient angle (usually 5-20®) 
The results of stiffness tests with a no of board samples 


Bleaching cellulosic fibers La SocnEtfi des products 
peroxydis. Fr. 780,938, Sept. 14, 1935. Fibers such as 
cotton are bleached by solus, of per compds. under a pres- 
sure of 1.5-1 atm and at temps of at least SO®. The 
temp may be increased to 115® as the operation progresses. 
In the case of a preliminary boiling, a bleaching bath is 
used to which no substance of alk reaction need be added 
or a bath is used contg no NaOH but to which Na silicate, 
an alkali ortho- or pyro-phoxphatc or alkali oxalate is 
added. Cf. C A 29, 3534* 

Cellulose esters Deutsche Kunstseiden-Studtenges 
n Ger. 020,300, Oct. 18. 1935 (Cl. 12 <j. 0). * 


shown graphically The advantages claimed for the 3 cellulose ester of a lower aliphatic acid, after sepfl from 


v tester arc ( 1) detn of ab$ instead of comparative 
values, (2) paper as well as heavy board may lye tested 
without modification in the instrument, (3) the latter is 
simple in construction, and is easily and rapidly regulated 
and operated, (4) scry short os well as long sample strips 
may be used Louis C Wise 

Malang fiberboard elastic and resistant to water 


the reaction mitt, m which it was prepd , is treated in a 
solvent with a halogen compd. of P, c g . PQClt, PCl» 
or PCI>. The temp during this treatment must not ex- 
ceed 60®, and the proportion of P compd must not exceed 
about 3%, cated on the ester A small proportion of an 
org base may he added Esters of high viscostty, which 
retain their soly in acetone, are obtained An example is 


Etmgof and E Kormcr Bumazhna^a From. 14, No 7, given of the treatment of cellulose acetate- 
54-8(1935), cf Etmgof. likusstiennaya Kozha Nos 7-8 4 Cellulose organic add esters Wilhelm Walter and 
«. -- - .... . Rudolf Hofmann (to I G. Tarbcnind A -G ). US 

2,022,446, Nov 26. In prepg an ester such as cellulose 
acetate, the H1SO4 catalyst in a crude ester soln. such a 


(1933), Nos 11-12(1934) —Good elasticity and water- 
resistance were imparted to fiberboard by treating it with 
petrolatum jelly and Ca, Mg, Al, Zn and Mn naph- 
tbenates Chas Blanc 

Notes on the testing of corrugated cardboard Lbomme 
et Argy Fulp Faper Can 36, 607-8(1935) — Sec C A 
29, 383 4 T A Papineau -Couture 


obtained from esterifymg cellulose with an aliphatic acid 
anhydride such as Ac t O in the presence of HiSO, and with 
addn. of a solvent (such as IIOAc and ethylene chloride) 
for the ester formed is neutralized (suitably with NflOAc) 


Boxboard W HOppner Wochbl Fapterfabr 66 5 and water Is added in such quantity that the aliphatic 

"“ L ' r ' " °' n vr J — *“•* acid present is ddd. to an aq soln. of about 50-80% 

strength, and the reaction mass is heated to about 60 
100® for 1-3 hrs. to effect stabilization 
Cellulose mixed ester compositions for sheets, films, 
etc. Hans T. Clarke and Carl J. Malm (to Eastman 
Kodak Co) US 2,021,887, Nov 20. A mixed org 
ester of cellulose such as cellulose acetate-propionate or 
-butyrate is used with an amt. of a tnaryl phosphate such 
tnphenyl phosphate sufficient to increase the flexibility 


(Tech Ted) 850-2(1035) —No new data are given but 
the mfg processes and properties of the finished product 
are outlined Louis E. Wise 

Starch (and Us use in the paper industry] (Holt) 13 
Treatment of boiler feed water and water used tn the 
Ipapcf] plant (List) 14 Lignin nnd related compds. 
(Brauns, Ifibbert) 10 System CaO-SOr-HjO (deligni- 
fication of wood] (Gishler, Maass) 2 App for sifting or (, 
straining materials suspended in liquid, such as wood 
pulp (Brit pat 434,069) 1 App for testing the per- 
meability of porous materials such os paper (U. S pat 
2,021,048) 1. Yeast (sulfite waste lye as nutrient in yeast 
manuf-1 (Ger. pat 017,780) 16 Viscous compn (for 
waterproofing paper] (Fr pat. 786,553) 13 . 


of a sheet or film substantially beyond the inherent 
flexibility of an unplasticized sheet or film of the mixed 
ester, without substantial impairment of transparency. 

Cellulose ester sheets. Kodak Ltd. Bnt. 434,265, 
Aug. 28, 1035 Cellulose ester sheets ore superficially 
sapond. on 1 or both faces and are subjected to a de- 
„ „ . „ , _ . . , „ „ polishing treatment to render them capable of carrying 

Cellulose British Celanese Ltd , Balter II. Groom- impressions, writings, designs and tracings. The s3pong. 

' Wellers Bnt 433,783, Aug 10. agent may be caustic alkali, NH,OH or an amine. For 

luso Cellulose suitable for the manuf. of paper or cel- * ■ * -■ — - — - 

lulose derivs.is made from wood, straw, grass, etc , by 
extg the lignin by soln in a solvent mat comprising 


l. e ®- ,t 20% Il t O and an org. solvent from at least 2 of the 
following classes’ monohydric ales, of the fatty senes, 
simple aliphatic ketones; cyclic diethers; aromatic 
hydrocarbons.^ Resins may be extd. from the matenals 


de-pohshing, a swelling agent, e. g , EtOH, a m«t. of 
ale and McjCO, is applied to the sheet which may then 
be pressed irtto contact with a roughened cylinder, which 
may be heated Resin or wax may be added to the sapong 
liquid to avoid any tendency of ink to smudge when ap- 
plied to the finished sheet. 

Cellulose acetate Clifford I. Haney (to Celanese 


Will, P.tT e\r r* IT ' .. V.C1UUU5C aceiaie v.iiiiora i. naney tro i^eianese 

Sid .& .SSSLfSSE H- s . 2, ow, D«. 3. r™ ptota. 


coned HCl 30 and glacial AeOH 70 parts, are left at atm 
temp, for 6 hrs. and then washed and mixed with B-10 
tunes as much or a mixt. of Me, CO 15, H.O 35 and ale 
60 parts in an autoclave and heated to 180-200° for 2-3 
hrs. The solvent is withdrawn, preferably without re- 
duction of pressure and further solvent is introduced. In 
the 2nd or later stages of the extn the temp, may be 210- 
-20 . 5 
. , C * u “ lose {tom hgnoeellulose materials . Henry Dreyfus 
U. S -.022,054, Dec. 3. Ltgnm is extd from matenals 
such as wood, straw or grass with use of an org. solvent 
medium such as dioxane, etc., at an elevated temp, (suit- 
ably about 170-200°) under a pressure in excess of that 
developed by the solvent medium at the temp, employed, 
numerous examples are given. 

Cellulose from hgnoeellulose materials. Walter H. 


•sties, a cellulose of relatively low-viscosity characteristics, 
having a viscosity of 2.5-100 centipoise, is treated with an 
acetylating material composing HjSQ,, Ac,0 add an 
amt. of HOAe 2 0-2 5 times the wt of the cellulose, under 
such conditions as to produce a cellulose acetate which 
when hydrolyzed to acetone soly. lias a viscosity of over 
10. Various examples are given. Cf C. A. 29,3l56 T . 

Cellulose derivative compositions suitable for films, 
filaments, lacquers, etc Henry B. Smith (to Eastman 
Kodak Co.). U.S. 2,021,901, Nov. 26. An org. cellulose 
denv. such as cellulose acetate is used with tributyl 
phosphate as a plasticizer. U.S. 2,021,902 relates to the 
use of tributyl phosphate with cellulose org. ester? such 
as cellulose acetate-propionate. 

Artificial filaments, etc. British Celanese Ltd. and 
Percy F. C. Sowter. Brit. 434,425, Sept. 2, 1935. Cellu- 
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lose acetate soln is extruded into a coagulating bath contg 
at least 40% MeiCO and which may have as non-solvent 
HjO, MeOH or EtOH and may contain salts, sugars, 
mannitol, sorbitol, e-cellulose and other substances which 
reduce the soly of the solvent in the non-solvent. Cf 
C. A. 30, 614 T 

Artificial filaments, etc , of cellulose derivatives such 
as cellulose acetate Henry Dreyfus U. S 2,022,411, 
Nov 26 Artificial filaments, ribbons, etc , are formed 
of an ore denv. of cellulose such as cellulose acetate, 
formate or benzyl cellulose with which about 1-15% of 
an alkyl borate such as methyl borate is incorporated. 

Dry spinning artificial filaments from material such as 
cellulose acetate Ettore Vivian! (to Ruih-Atdo Co ). 
U S 2,022,260, Nov. 26 Various structural and 
operative details of a spinning cell are described. 

Artificial threads from cellulose acetate or the like. 
Hans Altwegg and Armin Eichler (to DuPont Rayon Co ) : 
V S 2,022,838, Dec. 3 A thread of normal luster is 
formed by the dry spinning of a soln of the cellulose denv. 
contg a normally nonvolatile org. acid or anhydride such 
as stearic acid and the luster is subsequently reduced by 
treating the thread with a substance such as BaCIt tu 
soln which reacts with the acid or anhydride to form a 
substantially tnsol compd. Cf C.A.29, 19S4*. 

fabrics containing cellulose acetate Camille Dreyfus 
U S 2,022,410, Nov 26 Filaments or the like are formed 
by extrusion of a soln of cellulose acetate into a setting 
medium, and the material is withdrawn from this medium 
while still contg at least 0 1% of volatile solvent, and in 
such condition formed into a fabric such as a knitted 
fabric (suitably while contg about 0 1-4 0% of a solvent 
such as acetone). 

Viscose fibers. Deutsche Hydnerwerke A -G (Walther 
Schrauth and Richard Huetcr, inventors). Ger 017,851, 
Sept 5, 1935 (Cl 294 3 02) . The viscose is spun in a 
bath contg the water -sol reaction products of HiSO. and 
high.mol satd or unsatd aliphatic ales with at least 10 
C atoms, and, optionally, pptg acids or salts Higher 
ales such as cyctohexanol or other fat solvents may be 
added to the bath. In an example, viscose is spun in a 
bath comprising an aq soln of H»SO, and sulfonated 
oleyl ale. 

Rayon. Edward G Budd Manufacturing Co Fr 
786,501, Sept. 5, 1935 App for making filaments of 
high denier no and high resistance. 

Modified rayon. I. G Faibenind A -G. Ft 786,659, 
Sept 7, 1935 Albuminous substances such as casein or 
albumin along with substances which fix the albuminous 
substances or give condensation products therewith, such 
as choleic acid, form amide or acetamide are incorporated 
in the spinning soln. 

Device for receiving freshly spun rayon. Ftldmuehle 
A -G vorm. Loeb, Schoenfeld A. Co , Rorschach. Ger 
017,791. Aug 20, 1935 (Cl 29a. 6 13). 

Spinning nozzle for rayon Wcrkstatten ffir Prazisions- 
mechatuk G m b. 11 Ger 617,790, Aug 26, 1935 
(Cl 29a 6 10); Fr 786,665, Sept 7, 1935 

Pot-spinning machines for rayon Paul H. Minck. Ger 
620,091, Oct. 15, 1935 (Cl 29a 6 06). Means is described 
for recommencing spinning after a pot has been changed. 
Cf C.A. 29,927' 

Treating cellulose material such as wood pulp, paper or 
cotton {Inters. Alma Dobry (to Compagme de produits 
chuniques et dlectromitallurgiques AJais, Forges et 
Camargue). V S 2,022,589, Nov. 26. Cellulose 
material is treated with a coned soln. of a perchlorate 
such as a satd soln of Be or A1 perchlorate and with a 
liquid such as water adapted to effect the sepn of the 
cellulose from the perchlorate soln by pptn 

Cellulose pulp from wood. Clinton K. Teitor (to 
Northwest Paper Co). U. S. 2,022,872, Dec 3. For 
producing a substantially lignin -free cellulose, wood is 
digested with a soln contg alkali metal salts of sulfurous 
and carbonic acids as the 2 essential ehem. ingredients, 
sufficient sulfite being used, in excess of the amt re- 
d’JJrtd to release the cellulose, to prevent staining U. S 
2,022,873 relates to a process in which so-called hardwood 


or short -fibered wood is digested, until cellulose is re- 
leased, with an alL. NajSOj liquor, contg sufficient excess 
of NajSOj to prevent staining and sufficient of a Na 
carbonate to gue a fa of 7 5-9 5, at a temp, of 175-188“ 
and at the corresponding satd pressure for 3-7 hrs , of 
which the first 1-2 hrs are used in attaining the specified 
temp and pressure Numerous details are given 

Cellulose digester Friedrich Schilde. Austrian 142,- 
580, Aug 10, 1035 (Cl. 55c). Correction of patent no 
(see C. A. 29, 8331 ‘J. 

Cellulose digester Jens TV. A Ellmg Ger 616,156, 
July 20, 1935 (Cl. 554 2 01). Addn to 689,751 (C. A . 
28, 2530'). A treble digester for fibrous materials is 
described 

Sulfite pulp digester Paul B. Lacy, Edwin F. Libby 
and Ralph V. Metz (to Industrial Cbemicat Sates Co ). 
U S. 2,022,378, Nov. 26. A steel shell carries a firmly 
adherent, impervious, sprayed lining of a corrosion resist- 
ing metal such as Cd, monel metal, stainless steel, Sn, Pb 
or bronze. 

Pulps containing hard binder substances and suitable 
for forming sheets on a paper machine. Harry C. Fisher 
(to Richardson Co ). U. S 2,022,311, Nov. 26 A sub- 
stantially homogeneous plastic mass is formed ol a binder 
such as gilsonite or asphalt and fibrous material in which 
the fibers are included within the body of the hinder; 
more fibrous material and water are then added and the 
product is beaten to form a pulp so that the product con- 
tains coated and nncoated fibers 

Sulfite solutions Siemens Lurgi-Cottrell Elektto- 
filter-Ges. m b. II. fur Torschung und Patentverwertung 
(Fncdneb Wilhelm Hoss, inventor) Ger. 620,401, Oct. 
21, 1935 (Cl 12» 21). In the manuf. of sulfite solus , 
particularly for cellulose manuf , from crude gases contg 
SOj and impurities sucb as As and Sc, the gases are purified 
by passing them in direct succession first through a wash- 
ing tower and then through an electrofilter constructed as 
an indirect cooler. 

Forming webs such as those of felted fibers and im- 
pregnating them with latex, etc I rad or J. Novak (to 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.). U. S 2,022,687, Dec. 3. 
Various details of app and operation ate described 

Utilizing waste wood-pulp liquor for combustion in a 
boiler furnace with recovery of inorganic constituents 
Josiah H. Rohrer (to Badenhausen Corp ). U. S 2,023,- 
031, Dec. 3. Various details of app. and operation. 

Paper. Paul Lindner and Hugo Rumpe Ger 617,681, 
Aug 23, 1935 (Cl 55e 11 10). App. for sifting, washing 
and disintegrating vegetable-fiber waste, especially old 
paper, is described. 

Paper making apparatus Maurice O Neilson U. S. 
2,022,298, Nov 20 Structural and mech features. 

Felts of paper-malong machines Tom M lines and 
Ayres Ltd. Brit. 434,531, Sept. 3, 1935. 

Apparatus for straining fibrous suspensions for making 
paper, etc Erich Winkler and Franz Schdnemann Ger. 
(.202178. Oct. 17, 1935 (Cl. 55d 2 10). 

Drying machines for paper Samuel Milne. Brit. 
433,544, Aug 15, 1935 The felts of a paper-making 
machine are dried by steam-heated cylinders to a low 
moisture content and raised to a higher temp than that 
of the paper web passing about drying-cylinders 

Hollander Aldo Galliam. Austrian 143,159, Oct, 25, 
J935 (Cl 55a). 

Treating card or paper stock for use m duplicating 
processes Raymonds Jones U S 2,021,933, Nov. 26 
Tbe material is superficially treated with a compn (such 
as specified glycerol mats ) which imparts hygroscopicity 
to the faces only of the material 

Waterproof printing or writing paper. Heinrich Kraut 
and Hermann Burger. Ger. 615,348, Nov. I, 1935 (Cf 
55/ 15.20) A mixt. of spermaceti and a resin, e. g , 
colophony, is used as tbe waterproofing agent. 

Apparatus suitable for coating paper or cloth by friction 
calendering Geo. E. Felton U. S 2/122,322, Nov. 26. 
Structural, mech and operative details 

Coated p archmen tried paper amiable for use as an 
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imitation leather, etc. Ervin E. Strawn (to Taterson 1 ble odor or flavor and without forming a surface film or 

Parchment Paper Co.). Lf. S 2,021,711, Dec. 10. One coating. The sotn. may contain coloring matter, a flat- 

sScc of a po^us cellulosic material such as waterlcaf tenmg” agent, e. g., ^araflin, plasticizers e.| g., di-Bu or 

paper is provided with a very thin coating of materiat di-Am phthalate, medicinal and aromatic substances, e. g., 

such as '‘film scrap liquor” which is not affected by chemi- menthol, oil of cloves, tobacco ext. 

cals used for parcbmentizing and which is anchored in the Treatment of effluent 8 of paper 

pores of the material underneath and the latter is then John Dickinson & Co. Ltd.. Julius Grant, Dmr-Ohver Co. 

,,eau ”'“ t m,h I,,sa “ * . Jft-iftsr 

Cigaret wrappers Nathan Sulzberger. Bnt 43.3,223, 2 3 * or other washings having high O-absorbing characteristics 
Aug 6 12 1935^ The wrapper is impregnated with a di! arc mixed with effluents from other parts of the paper mill, 
win. of a ILO-rcsisting cellulosic material, e. g . cellulose etc , which contain oxidizing agents or substances capable 
esters or ethers, cotlodion, celluloid, pyroxylin, cellulose of forming oxidizing agents, e g., effluents or sludges from 
acetate or nitrocellulose in rt t O, ale , Me, CO or other causticizmg, or bleaching plant, to form a hannless cf- 

sol vent, that will evap readily without leaving a pcrccpti- fluent for direct discharge into a riv er App is described. 

24— EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 

CHARLES B MONROE AND C C STORM 

Deflagration of erptosive substances by ultrasonic Induction period in gaseous thermal explosions O. K. 
waves Nida Manncscu Compt. rend 201, 1187 9 Rice, Augustine O Allen and Hal lock C Campbell. J. 

(1935) — Calcn shows that the temp of a small air bubble Am Chem Soc 57, 2212-22(1935) — By integrating the 

in a liquid subjected to ultrasonic waves by means of a piezo- differential equation involving temp and time in an exo- 
quartz oscillator operating tinder a p d of 10,000 v at a thermic gas reaction, a sudden temp rise, corresponding to 

frequency of 10‘ would be raised adiabatically to about 4 an explosion, is noted above a definite pressure From 
234® Tins is confirmed b> the last that certain explosives such curves an approx method for calcg. the induction 

which deflagrate at a temp below that, e g , NI», Ag period in thermal explosions was devised and applied to 


; peroxide mixts , when placed i 


explosions of azomcthanc and ethylawde ( C A 29, 2359*, 


liquid that docs not wet them, i e , as to be surrounded 6273*) Approx values for the heat of decompn of these 

by air, deflagrate when the liquid is subjected to such compds. were thereby obta ined C G Storm 


waves, or in some cases, e g . NI,. without intervention of 
any liquid The temp is given by T - A(aF) 1 l 'r. 


Explosion regions XXVI. Shape of explosion regions 
and their diameters I. \V. P Jcrisscn Rec Irav.ckm. 


where n is the amplitude, F the frequency of the waves $ 54, 833-92(1935), cf C A 27, 3873 — A mathematical 

and A a const No increase ui a or F sufficed to explode discussion and analysis of explosion limits for com- 

any nitro deriv C. A SilbcrracW bustiblc gas or vapor diluted by the addn. of a non (or 

Liberation of nitrous oxide during the decomposition difficultly) combustible gas B. E Anderson 

of mtrocelluloses Robert Vandoni Compt rend 201, Why compressor explosions A I 7 Richer. Ptmer 79, 
074-5(1935) —The gaseous products of decompn were 522-3(1935). — The mam causes of compressor explosions 

detd. for the following (1) gun cotton heated at 108 ; arc excessive oil for cylinder lubrication and failure of 

(2) a filter nitrated to 12% N heated at 50 with 23% intake or discharge valves to function properly. 

HNO>; (3) a fiber nitrated to 14% N heated in a seated Atdcn H. Emery 

tube at 130® with HjO 6 Dust explosions. A. A Van der Dusscn Rec. trav. 


co.", no", N.OT, co% CH . % ir,*s N,% 

(2) 42 13 32 23 15 39 '5 24 0 0o 0 00 5 01 ^e: MDdvxed *trr ' nitroeen c^oxide'^'s 6 n -oxygen reac- 

(3) M 43 1 05 2b 57 2 70 1 2n 0 00 3 90 ^ L. (iSndoS AISzl 

Rachel Brown 100 220(1035) — The region of ignition of II and O which 
Brisance and its determination A Majrich and I' occurs between narrow concn. limits for the catalyst, 
Sorm. Z gei Schteis • itprcngstoffw 30, 295-9, 337—10 NO,, is bounded by regions of easily measurable slow 

(1935); cf C A 28, 3901*, 5085’, 29, 4583‘, 4941’, reaction Light, which generates O atoms from the NOi, 

5271’. — The brisanccs of various explosives were compared increases the velocity of the slow reaction but does not 

by means of a fragmentation test The explosives (1- affect lhe ignition limits Induction periods occur for 
2 6 g ) were compressed at 2000 kg /sq cm to approx both slow and ignition reactions, those for the slow re- 

equal heights m steel cylinders 40 mm. high X 25 mm action are terminated by a sharp pressure increase, fol- 

diam., with central cavity 31) mm deep X 0 mm diam , lowed by a reaction whose velocity rapidly decreases to a 
n j £ 1 WU “ 8 ^ tona,or con'isling of O 1 g PbN, steady value At const temp , a curve of these induction 

and O 1 g pentaerj Ihritol tetranitrate pressed at 500 kg / periods runs continuously from the region of slow reaction 

sq. cm , in a Cu shell — 5 X G mm. The fragments of 8 to that of ignition, passing through a min. corresponding 
the l j c V 1 "“ er w * re collected, screened, counted and to the max of catalytic effect Irradiation reduces the 

weigned. The results were compared with those ob- induction periods from values of 20-200 sec. to less than 

tamed by various other methods proposed lor measure- i sec. It is concluded that branching initially exceeds the 
ment of brisance, the Trauzl test, Pb-plate test and com- extinction of chains over the whole catalysis region, that 
pression test, i ne relative bnsances of various explosives an cquil. concn. of reaction chains is ultimately Imposed 
vary according to the method used in detg this factor on the slow react ion, that ignition occurs as a thermal effect 

Each method has its definite limitations Among the when the no. of chains exceeds a critical value, and that 

wious fQrmulas proposed for express, ng brisance, that of NO, affects the origin, branching and extinction of the 
Last ( C. A . 13. 121, ) is fav ored C. G Storm 9 chains. L. E. Steiner 

Detonating fuse wifliout metal covering Anon. Z. Explosion at Reinsdorf on June 13. 1935 Anon Z. 
?“■ * S ^ r . < ”4 sto l v i' 30 ;3 33 ^ 1 ^ KNf) -"~ A , detonating ges. Schtess - Sprmgtlofw 30 , 332( 1935) .—Fire, followed 

rv. the ?° for ? ( Sw «Ien) P 13 " 1 o[ the Nobel by several explosions, occurred in a building where TNT 

. ‘ 8 f orc °* P en **er> thnto! tetranitrate with a residues from spent acid were purified by washing with hot 

Tr «v* 0l A <0t,0n ! apC and cord lm P rc ? n 3ted with gum water and soda soln. Flying missiles caused the explosion 
m rf 'ZZrrrSf* u '‘I hr, ‘ u ? der 25 of * dryhouse C60 m. distant, wheTe the dry mg X wet 

m. of water, and is not detonated by other flame or impact, mat. of nitrocellulose and nitroglycerin for use in the 


<*im 54 , 873-84(1935).— 


:e C. A. 29, 31G2’. 

C. G Storm 
The hydrogen-oxygen reae- 


2 6 g ) were compressed at 2000 kg /sq cm to approx 
equal heights m steel cylinders 40 mm. high X 25 mm 
diam., with central cavity 30 mm deep X 6 mm diam , 
and fired with a detonator con'isling of 0 1 g PbN, 


manuf. of smokeless powder 1 


i conducted. Another 
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ncatby dryhotise merely burned The nitrogljcerra plant, i Shot-gun shells Edwin L Johnson (to E. I du Pont 
200 tn distant from the TXT residue plant, also exploded, de Nemours & Co ) US 2,023,888, Dec. 10 Paper 
presumably as a result of damage caused by the first shells are first coated with a cellulose ester compn such 
explosion. Other explosions occurred in the TNT mtrat» as one of cellulose nitrate or acetate, and the wall of the 
ing plant Structural damage to buildings was caused at paper contained between the inner and outer surfaces is 
a distance of 1400 m. Eighty .two were hilled and over then impregnated with a paraffin compn 
800 injured. C. G. Storm Ignition compositions Oswald T. Wyss Bnt. 433,- 

117, Aug. 6, 1935. This corresponds to Ger. 505,008 

Explosive blasting charges Wn R Tarren and (C. A. 29, 1252 1 ). 

Joseph Smith, Jr (to Atlas Powder Co ) U. S 2,023,- 8 Semipyrophonc metals Oswald F. Wyss Brit 433,- 
784, Dec. 10. A charge of blasting exp losue is held in a 174, Aug C, 1935 Divided on 433,1 17 (preceding abstr ) 
container of fleiible and extensible material formed of Metals in seraipyrophoric form, i e , in such state that 
2 latnmas of crepcd paper cemented together by an their ignition temp, is between 50° and 300“, are manufd 
asphaltic compn _ by the reduction of metal compds. by thermal decompn 

Blasting apparatus John W. Sanford (to Sullivan in the presence of inert gas or gases or by chem, reduction 

Machinery Co ) U S 2,021,898, Xov 26 Structural with H at raised temp , the temp and reaction conditions 

details of app carrying a blasting charge m the lower end being maintained throughout the reaction intermediate 
of a loading tube assoc d w ith a concentric wash-water tube. 3 those required to produce nonpyrophonc metals and those 
Torpedo far shooting oil wells Alfred E EUis U. S to produce pyrophoric metals For chem reduction, 

2,023,831, Dec 10 An explosive-contg. vessel which oxides, nitrates, carbonates, sulfates, oxalates, tartrates 

may be formed of Sn inner and outer shells is proportioned or citrates may be used, for thermal decompn , oxalates, 

to Goat in liquid in the well, in an inc'ined position adjacent tartrates or citrates Alternatively, metal compds may 

the surface of the liquid be reduced to as to produce pyrophoric metals, the latter 

Toy torpedo. YVm L Kann U. S 2/122,770, Dec 3 being then cooled in a current of H and when cold treated 

4 capsule of readily deformable material contains an m inert gases, air being excluded Cf C A . 29, 1252* 

explosive imxt and an impact igniter and is held under Gas-detecbng min ers' lamps Wm M Thornton and 
compression to prevent shifting of the impact igniter. < Wm Maurice. Bnt. 433,570, Aug. 16, 1935 


25-DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


I. A OLXEY 

Analysis of azo dyes with hyposulfite V.t Minaev and changed the “B-dye" to a dark gray-violet vat dye, 
V N. Kisel’niVov. Trans Inst Chem Tech Ivanovo , difficultly sol. in org solvents Methoxylatlon of V 
(U S S R) 1, 59-65(1935); cf. C. A 26, 1513; 27, gave the corresponding 8,8'-diraethoxy denv , which gave 
4081 — The method was applied with good results to the a#rather brilliant red-violet and acid fast dye. With 
analysis of a no of azo dyes C has. Blanc p-OiNCJECOCl the 8,8'-bis(p-mtrobenzoote) was prepd 

The vat dyes of the benzan throne senes XIII Some from the dihydrory denv. The a atom of IV m 8-position 
6,6'-denvatives of isoviolanthrone. Toshio Maki and is so labile that it is easily hydrolyzed by KOH at a rela- 
Yoshio Xagai J Sac. Chem Ind , Japan 38, SuppI lively low temp. (143°) and exchanged for the Oil group, 
binding 566-1(1935), cf C A. 29, 8337’ 4 — The 6,Bz-J- while the Cl atom in 6-posiuon of I is v cry stable The 8,8 - 

dichlorobeuzanthrone (I) condensed in the PhOH-alc - den vs of the isoviolanthrone, in contrast to the 6,6 ’-denvs 
KOII melt at 143° mainly to 6,6'-dichloroi»onolanthrone t are easily sol in alk hyposulfite, even at a relatively low 
(II) which dyed cotton blue-violet. The Cl atoms in 6- temp TheS,8'-denvs exert almost no bathocbromic action 
and 6 '-positions were completely inert toward KOH and and give mostly red-violet djes Structural fonnulas are 
r ema ined unchanged The yield of pure II (punfied with given and the expts are desenbed in considerable detail 
glacial AcOH, hyposulfite and PhCl) was 51.5% of the Karl Kammermeyer 

theoretical A hyposulfi'e-insol , PhCl-sol , gray sub- The theory of wool dyeing with particular reference to 
stance also formed was called “B-dye”; it changed to a acid dyes in colloidal solution. F. L. Goodall J. Soc 
vat dye when heated with coned HtSO., coloring cottona Dyers Colourtsts 51, 405-14(1935). — A 6ummaiy of avail- 
dart violet-gray The jicld of “B-dye” was 23 9% of 7 able information and some theoretical considerations 
the theoretical On account of the gTeat stability of the 7 tending to mate dear the fundamental difference in be- 
C1 atoms in 6,6 '-positions, their methoxylatlon was diffi- havior in relation to wool, between dyes colloidally dis- 
cult. Long and repeated heating with MeOH-KOH and persed and those almost completely ionized in sola 
subsequent recrystn gave a 6mall amt of pure 6,6'- Nineteen references W. H. Bojnton 

dimethoxyisoviolanthrone, which dj cd cotton dark blue Dyeing acetate cotton unions, with special reference to 
in the hyposulfite vat The Cl atoms of II were hardly mercerized fabrics R. H Bourdon. Silk J. 12, No 
hydrolyzed at all m the PhOH-KOH melt at 185°, but at 137, 32-3(1935). — Various operations are cited to over- 
200” the Corresponding 6,6'-dihydroiyisowolanthrone come different difficulties in the processing of mercerized 
(ill) was formed, which gave an acid-sensitrve, blue-violet g cotton and acetate rayon Halsey E Si'liman 

cotton d>e Boiling III with p -OiNC.il. CO Cl in PhNO» Silk fabric printing with direct colors J. M. Hill 
gave the bis(p-nitrobenzoate) which dyed cotton dark Silk J . 12, No. 137, 33-1(1935); cf. C. A . 29, 6764’. 
blue-violet. The 6,6 '-substituents of isoviolanthrone Halsey E. Sdliman 

in general exert a moderate bathochromic action Printed sleeve l inin gs II N. N. Caru tiers. Textile 
Structural formulas are given The expts are de- J Ifr. 61, 468-9(1935). — Printing formulas and procedure 
scribed in considerable detail. XTV. Some 8,8’- for some special cases are given While many textbooks 
derivatives of isoviolanthrone IM. 564—7. — The 8,8’- advocate for fast color gi!k effects steaming for 1 hr at 
denvs were prepd in a like manner from 8,Bz-l-djchloro- the usual pressure, practical experience has shown that 
benzanthrone (IV) The main product of the PhOS-alc - ^ sufficient fixation takes place oa hot calendaring to co- 
KOH melt at 143° was 8,S'-dihydrcrxyi30VioIac’_hrcme agulaie the albumin and hold the ZnO H. E S 

(V), with a yield of the pure corapd (purified with glacial Printing plush and Telours of rayon F Weber Scbultze 
AcOH and PhCI) of about 24% of the theoretical- V Rev. ten. mol color 39,385-8(1933) —Complete formulas 
gave a red-violet, but somewhat acid -sensitive con on dye. for printing are given Plush and velours are printed 
A considerable amt. of a gray-violet, PhCl-*ol. and hypo- in a similar manner. Velours of regenerated cellulose are 
sulfite -sol_ dye was also formed, which was likewise called more fragile than those of acetate Vat colors are used 
*’B-dje.” ft may have been a ram of tnhydroxy and for acetates and direct colors fo- viscose H. E. S 
chlorodihydrory compd. Heating with coned KiSO. Bibliography on the physical testing of textiles (1909 to 
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1934). Ellery H . Han e> . Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 24,703-4, 
714-15(1935). W. H. Boynton 

The determination of the degree of the porosity of 
(textile) goods. J. Geissler. Skinner u. litter. 53, 
No 50, 1(1935) —The degree of porosity is a measure of 
the amt. of air enclosed within the fibers of a fabric and can 
be detd from measurements of the wt , thickness and sp 
gr. as follows. Place a weighed piece of the fabric (10 X 
10 $q cm ) between 2 glass plates of known thickness 
(6 mm ) and measure accurately the total thickness 
The various textile fabrics have these sp frrs cotton 
1.47 1 5, flax 1 43-1 46, hemp 1 4S, jute 1 44, bleached 
ramie 1 5, sheep wool 1.32. degummed natural silk 1.37, 
mtro, Cu and viscose rayons 1 52 and acetate rayon 1.33 
For a sample of cotton weighing 4 g , with a thickness of 
2 nun and baring a sp gr. of 1 5 the surface was 100 sq 
cm , the sol 20 cc , the cotton content, therefore, 4/1 5 
=> 2 GC cc . the air content 17 34 cc , t. e , degree of 
porosits 56 70% Similar examples ore given for J other 
textile fabrics Leopold Schcflao 

Degumming of real sdk materials A J. Hall. Textile 
Mercury 93, 303, 307 1.1933) , cf Mosher, C A 29, 
70S5* — With Japanese raw silk yarn max degumming 
was obtained at both pa 1 0-3 0 and 9 0-11 5 at 212“F 
However, for max strength and max degumming a pa 
of 0 5-10 5 was requited F 11 Moser 

Accelerated aging test for weighted silk. U'ffl. D 
Appel and Daniel \ Jessup Prvc Am Assoc Terlilt 
Cketn Colon st i 1935, 350-1, 354-5; Am Dyestuff Refer. 
24, 706-7, 710-11 (lt»35) — Specimens of the cloth suit- 
able for warp and filling breaking strength tests are exposed 
for 20 hrs. to the radiation from a glass -enclosed C-arc 
lamp operated on d c of approx 13 amp with the voltage 
across the arc approx 140v The distance from the speci- 
mens to the center of the arc is 15 in. (3S 1 cm ) Speci- 
mens ore enclosed in a cabinet glared with window glass 
about 0.32 cm thick between the specimens and the arc 
The air of the cabinet is maintained at 75-, , % relative 
humidity and 03° to 67°. The breaking strength of the 
doth after expo-ure tn the direction, warp or filling, show- 
ing the greater change in strength is taken to be indicative 
of the probable relative stability of the fabric with respect 
to exposure to light, heat and tnoi«t air. Relative break- 
ing strengths of accelerated aged silk, a comparison of 
natural and accelerated aging, and accelerated aging of 
typical dress fabrics are shown in cure es Also in J Re- 
search Ac tl Bur. Standards 15,60l-S(1933) (Research Paper 
No SU). W H. B 

Flax yam qualities and types. V. S. A. G Caldwell 
Textile Mfr. 61, 402-3(1935), cf. C. A. 29, 5CG4* — 
The methods of dealing with yarn test results and the 
effects of twists m flax yarns arc explained. H. E. S. 

Flax-yam qualities S. A. G. Caldwell. Textile Mfr. 
61, 443(1°35); cf. preceding abstr. — The apparent 
densities of Court rai and Irish flax varus and the effects of 
twist are described. Halsey E. Siihman 

The valuation of surface water for the textile industry. 
H. Bauch. Melhand Textilber. 16, 757-60(1935).— A 
F. H. Moser 

Bleaching procedure. Otto Mecheels, G. Dierkes, E 
Feller and E. Rudolf. M tilt and Texttlber. 16, 725-9 
(1935). — To obtain max. whiteness for cotton and rayon 
textiles, peroxide bleaches should be heated to 80" in 
about 30-45 min. and from S0° to 100" in about 3.5 hrs. 
Iron or rust in the bleach reduces its efficiency. Peroxide 
bleaches of mercenred cotton and of viscose ravon showed 
greater whiteness, lower luster and greater softness than 
similar Cl b'eaches. p. h. Moser 

Rational utilization of the bleaching properties "of a on mm 
hypochlorite. V. I. Minaev. Trans. Inst. Chem. Tech, 
ha-rto (U. S S. R.) 1, 174-S0(1935); cf. Minaev, « of 
Monaitschr. Trxld-Ird. 44, Nos. 2, 3(1929). — White! 
boiled calico was b'eached with NaOCl at IS" for 2, 5 and 
10 min. at a concn. of l g NaOCl mil. H-O, without 
and with the adda of 2, 4 and S g /mol of NaHCO, to 
I K /mol of NaOCl and (or) 2 g. of a wetting agent 
(a-nekal and org acids) per 1 1. of the NaOCl «®ln. In all 
eases cm adda. of NaHCOi or a wetting agent the bleaching 


1 time was reduced 5 times and the formation of oxycellu- 
lose did not exceed 0.29c- The addn. of 2 and 4 mols. of 
NaHCOi produced after 2 mm. of bleaching 7D.5% and 
SO 94% whiteness, resp , with 40% reduction in the Cl 
consumption The use of 8 mols. of NaHCO, showed no 
advantage The adds, of netting agents gave in 2 mm. 
S7 76% of whiteness but at a considerably greater Cl 
consumption as compared with the bleaching in the 

„ presence of NaHCOi With the addn. of NaHCOi and 

E a wetting agent the degree of whiteness and the Cl con- 
sumption were still more increased without an increase 
tn the oxyccllulose formation. The acceleration of the 
bleaching reaction c3n be conceived either as a result of 
the liberation of HOC1 from the NaOCl solus , or as a 
hydrolysis CIO" + 11,0 & ClOH + OH", or as a double 
decompn of NaOCl and NaHCOi NaOCl + NaHCO, =* 
XkCOt + HOC1 or NaOCl + 2NaHCO, - Na,CO, 

3 + H0C1 + NaHCO, If the mechanism of the bleach- 
ing reaction is conceived according to the scheme - NaOCl 
+ HOH -*■ HOC1 4- XaOH, then the addn. of NaHCO, 
is necessary to neutralize the gradually accumulating 
NaOII to prevent the rciersion of the hydrolysis reaction. 
On the basis of the cxptl data and the theoretical consider- 
ation the addn of NaHCO, to NaOCl solas, (obtained by 
satg NaOII soln with Cl and contg 0 5-1% excess of 
XaOH) for the stabilization of the system should be detd. 

4 htoichiometncalir according to the formula fn NaOCl -f- 

m NaOII] + |(» + m)NaHCOi] »=)(« + m)NaiCO, 
4- m H,0] ■+■ n HOC1, with the addn of a slight excess of 
NaHCO,. The NaOCl solns of the given concn. when 
treated with NaHCO, decompd. slowly, i. e„ about 50% 
in 200-250 -hrs. Chas, Blanc 

The behanor of starch and dextrin in solutions in rela- 
tion to the usual additions to the finishing and sizing baths 

5 F Dittmar and H Kober. Melltand Text liber. 16, 
734-S(l Q 35) — Solns of similar textile starches show great 
differences in turbidity Addn of large amts of salts or 
colloids show only a slight increase in turbidity However, 
addn of small amts shows a considerable change in the 
flocculation threshold Clarity or the soln docs not insure 
clanty in the film Differences m the turbidity of solns. 
of similar starches are due to different amts of hydrolysis 
tn soln Those solns that remain clear are from starches 

6 more homogeneous m compn. F. H. Mo«er 

The chemical examination of furs la relation to derma - 
tins VI Identification of vegetable and other dyes. H 
E. Cox. Analyst 60, 793-S01 ( 1935) , cf. C. A. 29. 
5664* — Dermatitis rarely results from irritation caused 
by the common vegetable dyes used on furs The character- 
istics of logwood, quereitnn, fustic, henna, turmenc, 
catechu, gall nuts and oak bark and p yi o g atlot are dis- 

7 cussed and a simple scheme of analysis based on bodmg 
the fur with X HC I and then boiling for half a minute with 
Na formaldehydesulfoxylate soln is outlined, by means 
of which the dyes used can be detected in most cases 

W. T. H. 

Dry-cleaning rayon fabrics. H. RochS. Silt J. 12, 
No. 137, 3S[ 1935). — Suitable methods for cleaning are 
outlined, in consideration of the more recent developments 
in chemicals and machinery. Tnchlo-oethylene is fairly 

8 safe with the improsed drying machinery at fow temp, to 

prevent softening. It is also safer physiologically than 
most agents Halsey E. Sdliman 


Factice and rubberized fabrics (Garach) 30. Acid- 
combinmg capacity of wool (Speakman, Stott) 2. Emulsi- 
fying and dispersing agents (in the textile industry! 
(Bnt. pat. 434,424) 13. An throne derm. (Ger. pat. 

9 620,345) 10. Asym. ureas [products used as dye inter- 
mediates) (U. S pat. 2,022,935) 10. Compn. for water- 
proofing fabrics of garments (V. S. ’pat. 2,022,405) 13 
App. for coating cloth (U. S. pat. 2,022.322) 23. Liquid 
seal and vent for tanks, etc , contg. volatile solvents 
such as those used for “dry cleaning" (U. S. pat. 2,023,* 
534) I. Alkylated phenols [as intermediates for the prepn. 
of dyes) (Ger pat. 616.7S6) 10. Viscous compn. for 
waterproofing cloth (Fr. pat. 786,553) 13. 
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Dyes I G Faxbenind. A -G. (Ludwig; Zch and 1 7 -position by OH and the 7- or 0 -posit ion by RNHCO, 
CD us Heuck, inventors). Ger. Cl 7,727, Aug. 24, 1935 (Cl. in which R js a benzene or a naphthalene ring. The dyes 

22e 7 02) Water-sol denvs of vat dyes are obtained produced in substance are generally yellow to red to blue 

by converting acid HjSOi esters of leuco vat dyes into salts to black powders, suitable for prepg lakes, while those 

with amines which contain both ethereal and OH groups produced on the fiber, especially cellulose fiber, accord- 

in an aliphatic chain and which are optionally substituted ing to the usual printing process or according to the 

at the N atom by alkyl, aralkyl, cycloalkyl or alkyJene method of piepg ice colors, generally yield yellow to red 

residues The alkylcnc residue may be interrupted by a to blue to black shades of good fastness to light. Nu- 

hetcro atom such as O, S or N. In an example, the „ merous examples are given 

pyridine salt of the acid H,SO< ester of leuco-2,l-naph- Azo dyes I. G Tarbenindustnc A -G Brit. 434,243, 
ihothiomdigo is heated in water with a base formed by Aug 28,1935 This corresponds to Tr. 777,850 (C. A 29, 

heating piperidine, water and CiHtO The product is a 4593’). Not only aromatic diazo but also diazoazo and 

watcr-sol basic salt of the above acid ester of the leuco tetrazo compds of the character described may be com- 

vat dye Other examples are given bincd The aromatic o hydroxy carboxylic acid amides 

Dyes I G I'arbcmnd. A -G (Georg Kalischer and must be free from COOH and SO»H groups The products 

Werner Zcrweck, inventors). Ger 620,340, Oct. 19. are sol. in hydrocarbons, ales , ethers, ketones, paraffin, 

1935 (Cl 22 c 4) Dyes of the oxazine series ore obtained fats, waxes and oils and may be used for coloring them and 

by condensing o-aminophenols conlg a mtro group with 3 in the manuf. of colored nitrocellulose lacquers, films, 
p-qumones or halo p-quinones, c g , chlorantl The candles, polishing-waxes and shoe polishes 

reaction may be effected by stirring the reagents in ale Azo dyes J. R Gcigy S A Fr 780,773, Sept 9, 

contg anhyd NaOAc. The nitroaminophcnol may con- 1035 See Swiss 175,355 (C. A. 30, 290’) 
tain addnl substituents, e. g , 0 S0>11 or another NOj Azo dyes J. R Gcigy S A Tr. 787,009, Sept. 16, 

group The products are useful as pigment dyes or, if 1935 Dyes insol. in water arc made by coupling a nega- 

they contain a keto group, as vat dyes for wool or, if a tively substituted diazo component free from solubilizing 

SOtH group is present, as acid wool dyes Examples are groups with a tertiary amine of the formula PhN(R)R\ 

given (R is a dihydroxypropyl and R' an alkyl group and the 

Ful ling-fast dyes Chcmische Fabnk vorni Sandoz * position para to the amino group is free). Thus, 6- 
Gcr 018,000, Aug 30,1935(0 226 3 02). Arylamino ch!oro-2,4-dinitroaniline -*• 3-cthyl(dihydroxypropyl)- 

anthraquraoues with an uosubstituted 4'-position in the ammo-4-methoxytoluene dyes acetate silk btuc shades and 

aryl nucleus are treated with aldehydes or substances may be used for coloring lacquers. Other examples are 

yielding these in a neutral or acid medium, and further given 

HSOi groups are introduced into the product, if not sol. Azo dyes Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Fr 
enough. Thus, l-ammo-4-phcnylaminoanthraqumonc- 780,733, Sept 0, 1035 Yellow and orange dyes are prepd. 

2-sulfomc acid » suspended in HjSO, and heated with BzII. by coupling diazotized o-monomtroamlinc with a N- 

Thc resulting dye colors wool from an acid bath in fulling- 5 sulfatocthyl denv. of an amine of the Call* scries which 
and light-fast greenish blue shades Other examples may be coupled in the position para to the NUi group 

are given Cf. t. A 30, 294’. Thus, o monomtroamline — m-toluidme N-clhyl sulfate 

Dyeing compositions I G. I'arbcmnd A -G (Ludwig dyes wool, silk and rayon orange shades Other examples 

Zeh and Ench Konrad, inventors) . Ger 617,718, Aug 27, arc given Cf. C A. 29, 7087*. 

1915 (Cl 8m 3 02) A compn. contains salts of leuco Azo dyes I G Farbcnmd A -G Ir 786,008, Sept 

HjSO, esters of dyestuffs obtained from benzanthrone and 6, 1935 Dyes insot. in water are prepd by coupling the 
salts of compds contg the SII group Thus, a2%addn usual coupling components for insol dyes with compds 
of Na dimetbyldithiocarbamate to a printing paste contg of the formula R'COR’fNlIiJCOR*, in which R 1 , R* and 
salts of the leuco HtSO« ester of duncthoxydibcnzanthronc 6 R' arc aryl residues of the C«H« or C10H1 series which may 
renders the paste more stable. contain substituents other than solubilizing groups Thus, 

Azo dyes Mordccai Mendoza (to Imperial Chemical l-aimno-2,5-dibenzoylbenzene — l-(2*,3'-hydroxynaph- 
Industries Ltd ) , U. S 2,021,917, Nov 26 Dyes which thoylammo)-4-chloro 2,5-dimethoxybenzene dyes cotton 
ctyc wool various red shades arc formed by coupling a fast scarlet shade. Other examples are given 
tetrazotized m-toluidme with one equiv of 2-naphthol C,- Azo dyes I G Tarbemnd A -G Fr. 786,755, Sept 

R-disulfomc acid and one equiv. of 2 naphtliol-3.6- 0, 1935 Dyes arc prepd by combining aromatic diazo 
disulfonic acid or the like. compds. with hydroxyalkyl ethers of aromatic hydroxy- 

Azo dyes Lmmct F. Hitch, Miles A Dahlen and alkylamines, e. g , compds obtained by the action of 
Martin L' Tried rich (to E I. du Pont de Nemours & J ethyfenc oxide on PhNHi, nt phenylenediamme, «- 
Co) U. S 2,023,590, Dec. 10 Water-insol dyes of toluidine.m-chloroamline.monobutylcresidineor PhNHCt 
the ice color senes which may be used to form in sol Azo dyes 1 G Karbemnd A -G Fr 780,750, Sept, 

pigments or coupled on the fiber, are produced by coupling <) 1935 Aromatic diazo compds free from SOiH or 
a diazotized arylamme with a fluonnated arylatmde of COOH groups are combined with tertiary aromatic amines 
2,3'hydroxynaphlhoic acid or the like. Numerous ex- of the formula XN(CH,)R (X is an aromatic radical 
amptes arc given U S 2,023,591, Dec 10 Djes capable of combining in the para position and R is an 
(most of which dye red shades) which may be developed alkyl group contg at least 2 C atoms, an aralkyl or 
on the fiber, are produced by coupling a diazotized fluo- e cycloalkyl group) Thus, p nitroamlme — * N-methyl-N- 
rmated arylamme with an ice-color coupling component benzylamline gives an intense red on acetate silk Several 
The fluonnated arylamme is preferably of the benzene examples arc given 

or naphthalene senes, and may have substituted thereon Azo dyes I. G Farbemnd. A-G (Hermann Winkeler, 
one or more of the well known nonwater -solubilizing inventor). Ger. 020,344, Oct 19, 1935 (Cl 22a 1), 
groups. The ice -color coupling component is preferably Thediazo compds of amhne-3- or -4-sulfomc or -carboxylic 
an arylamide of 2,3 hydroxynaphthoic acid, the ary lam ide acid anilides, substituted in the SOjNHPh or CONlfl’h 
nucleus of which may have substituted thereon one or residue with a COOH and a OH group in o-position to one 
more nonwater-solubihzing groups Numerous examples another, but not substituted with an acylamino group, 
are given 9 are coupled with l-(2'-hydroxy-3'-carboxyphcnyl)-3- 

Azo dyes Gerhard Schrader (to General Aniline methyl-5-pyrazolone or a deny, thereof. The dyes so 
Works). U. S 2,023,773, Dec 10 Insol azo dyes obtained are convertible into Cr compds which generally 
yielding, when produced on the fiber, generally yellow yield fast yellow shades on animal fibers. The Cr compds 
to red to blue to black shades of good fastness to fight, may be produced in substance or on the fiber. Examples 
are obtainable by coupling in substance or on the fiber a are given 

diazotized aromatic primary amine free from a substituent Azo dyes I.G Tarbenmd A -G (Heinrich Chngestetn, 

inducing soly. m water with o-naphtholhi azole substl- Hans Roos and Carl Heusner, inventors). Ger. 620,461, 
tuttd m the 1-positlon by alkyl or aryl and in the 6- or Oct 22. 1935 (Cl. 22a 7). Diaminonaphthalenesulfomc 
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acids, not contg NHj groups in o- or -position to one 
another, are condensed with 2 mots, of a tutrobwtzoyl 
chloride and the products are reduced. The diamines so 
obtained are tetrazotized and coupled with 2 mols of 1- 
(3'-atmnophenyl) -3 -methyl -5 - pyrazolone or l-(3'- 
aminophcn>l)-5-pyrazolone-3-carboxjhe acid or an alkyl 
ester thereof Alternate ely, 1 mol of one of the specified 
pvrazolonc dcrivs and 1 mol of another yellow compo-' 
nent not contg a diazotizable NHi group maj be used A 
modified process consists m condensing a monoacyldi- 
amitionaplithalenesulfomc acid of the type specified with 
1 mol of a mtrobcnzoy 1 chloride, reducing and diazotizmg 
the product, coupling with a yellow component not contg 
a diazotizable NH« group, Splitting off the acyl group, 
diazotiting and coupling with one of the specified pyrazo- 
lone den vs Yellow or orange dyes of good discharging 
properties are obtained examples are given 

Azo dyes Soc pourl'ind chim & Bale Ger 617,990 
Aug 30, 1935 (Cl 22a 2) Mrtts of chromable monazo 
dyes of which at least one is a diazotized aminonaphthol- 
mono-, -di- or -tnsullonate coupled with a nsphthol resi- 
due, are treated with an alk chroming agent and an org 
compd contg a Oil group Thus the dy c Irom diazotized 
1 - amino - 2 - naphtliol - 4 - sulfonic acid and 1 -naphthol is 
mixed with the dve from diazotized 1 -amino-2 -napbtliol- 
4-sulfonic acid and 2-naphthol and the mixt stirred with 
water The product is treated with a chromite soln made 
from Cr(0H)i paste, glycerol and KOH The resulting 
dye colors wool from an acid bath m fast niarme-btuc 
shades. Other examples ore gix en 

Azo dyes, dyeing I G Farbenmd A -G (Tricdnch 
Muth, inventor) Ger 620,459, Oct 22, IWo (Cl 
22a 1) Aromatic or heterocyclic diazo compds are 

coupled, in substance or on the fiber, with aryhdes of 2- 
hydroxycarbazole-o-carboxyliC acids substituted on the 
nuclear N atom b> a hydrocarbon radical Water -msol 
dyes of various colors are obtained Numerous dyes arc 
described. 

Azo dyes, dyeing I G Farbeiund A -G (Gerhard 
Schrader, Albert Schmelzer and TnU Ballauf, inventors) 
Ger. 020,830, Oct 28, 1235 (Cl 22a 1) Addn to4Sl,- 
44S(C A 24, 245) Tlie diazo compds of unsulfonated 
3-ammo-2 alkovycarbazoles arc coupled, in substance or 
on the fiber, mth aryhdes of 2,3-hydroxvnaphthoic acid 
Blue dvc« are produced Examples arc given 

Water insoluble azo dyes, dyeing I G Farbenm- 
dustne A -G Bnt 434, 20», Aug 23, 1933 See Fr 
76S.SS1 (C A. 29, 60S') 

Water-insoluble azo dyes, dyeing I G Farbenut- 
dusine A -G Bnt 434,433, Sept 2, 1<>35 See Tr 
76S,»3l (C .1. 29, 609»). For "X and Y arc H, CH, or 
alkoxy " read “X and Y are halogen, CH, or alkoxy " 

Green aio dyes Wm G Reid (to Impenal Chemical 
Industries Ltd.). U.S 2,023,614, Dec. 10. Green dyemg 
is effected by impregnating cellulose matenal mth a di- 
acylacetyldiamino compd. of the class consisting of 
riiamoacttyl-0-tolidide, diacetoaccty 1-4,4 ’-diaminobcnzo- 
phenone, diacetoacetyl-l^'-diaminodiphcnylurea, di- 
Bce\oacetyl-l,4'-diaminodiphenylmethanc and bisfben- 
zoy lacety l)-o-tohdide, and then treating the impregnated 
matenal with a diazotized 1-substituted ammo-l-ammo- 
anilmoanihraquinone Several examples are given with 
detail* ol procedure U. S. 2,023,015 relates to the pro- 
duction of green dyes by coupling a diazotized anuno- 
ary lencammoanthraqumone compd. such as that of 1- 
inethylammo - 4 - (4 ammopbeny l)aminoantbraquinone 
mtn a uiacy lacetv Idiamino compd in which the acy lacetyl 
groups are substituted on sep ammo groups such as d\- 
acetoacctyl-o-tohdide Several examples mth details of 
procedure are given. 

Yellow chromable monoazo dyes. Ench Fischer and 
Kracker (to General Aniline Works). U. S. 
-,023,n*1, Dec. 10 Diazotized 3-haIo-2-aminobenzene- 
ue combined mth pyrazolone den vs 
1 * it ‘ ^Ifopheny 1) - 3 * methyl-5 - pyrazolone, 1- 
V" -suUophcnv 1) -3-tnethy 1 -5-py-razolone , 

5 -dicbloro-4 -sulfophenyl) -3 -methyl -5 -pyrazolone. 


t 1 - (4' - cliloro - 2 ' - sulfoplieny 1) -3 -methyl -5-pyrazo- 
tone, 1 - (2' - hydroxy - 3' - earboxy - 5' - sulfophenyl)- 
3 - methyl - 5 - pyrazolone, 1 - (4' - methyl - 2' - sulfo- 
plienyl) -3 -methyl -5 -pyrazolone, 1 -(4' -sulfophenyl) - 
5 - pyrazolone - 3 - carboxylic acid ethyl ester, 1 - (4'-sul* 
fonaplithyl) -3 -methyl - 5 - pyrazolone, and the like Cf. 
C A 29,6433' 

Chromderous azo dyes Soc pour Find chim. a 

- Bale Bnt 414.139, Aug 27, 1915 Cr compds of azo 

2 dyes arc made by treating the azo dyes such as an o-am- 

monaphihoUulfonic aetd, which contains no NOj, — * a 2- 
hydroxy naphthalene with an alk chroming agent and with 
an org compd contg at least 1 OH at not above 00° or 
wall a complex compd obtatned by the action of an org 
compd contg at least 1 OH on an alk suspension of Cr hy- 
droxide Thev v irld navy blue shades, faster to rubbing 
than tlie dyes of Bui ( C if 17, 8S6) For an 

3 example, cf Swiss 172.588 (C il 29, 56hS*) 

Azo dyes containing chromium Soc pour Find chim 
d Bale Ger 617,940. Aug 29, 1935 (Cl 22a 2) 
Chromed dyes ore prepd by the action of a chroming 
agent on a mtxi of chromable azo dyes contg at least one 
diazotized aminonaphthol mono-, -di- or -tnsulfonic acid 
coupled with a naphthol residue An alk soln of Cr,0, 
■n such amt that there is 1 atom of Cr to each chromable 
azo dye, is used as the chroming agent In an example, 

4 a paste ol CrO,, KOH and 2-hydroxynaphthalcne is 
added to diazotized 1 -am mo-2 -hydroxy naphthalcne-4- 
sulfome acid On completion of the coupling, a coned, 
soln of diazotized 1-hy droxy-2-ammo-4-mcthylbenzene- 
(. -sulfonic acid is added The resulting dye colors wool 
from a H,SO, bath in reddish blue shades Other examples 
ore given 

Azo dyes contaunng chromium Soc pour Fmd chitn 

5 A B5le Ger 620,2o6, Oct 17, 1935 (Cl 22a 2) A 
mixt is prepd contg at least one Cr compd or an azo 
dye and at least one chromable azo dy e The mtxt must 
contain at least one dye, chromed or unebtomed, obtain- 
able by coupling a diazotized o-aminonaphthol-mono-, 
-di- or -tn-sulfomc acid with a naphthol The mixt l* 
then heated in an aq medium with a substantially un- 
hvdrolyzcd alkali salt, e g , Na-SO< The products are 
blue dyes applicable to animal, vegetable or artificial 

6 fibers or useful for coloring lacquers or as pigment dyes 
Examples are given 

Azo dyes containing chromium Soc pour Find chim 
n Bale Ger 620,257, Oct 17, 1035 (Cl 2 2a 2). The 
dyes obtained bv coupling diazotized o-aminonaplithol- 
sulfomc acids with naphthol* or their substitution products, 
are heated with any of the usual chroming agents in the 
presence of a water-sol salt of an organic carboxylic or 
sulfonic acid The proportion of chroming agent must be 
such that less than 1 atom of Cr is present for each chrom- 
able group in the dv e Blue dy es for animal fibers are 
obtained The products arc faster than the correspond- 
ing Cr-contg dyes prepd in the absence of a salt of nn 
org acid Numerous examples are given Cf C A- 29, 
23t’0>* and 2 preceding abstrs 

Pis&zo dyes Hans KmkalH and Walter Lirabacher 
(to General Aniline Works). U 8 2,023,176, Dec. 3. 

B This corresponds to Ger 607.67S (C A 29, 41S5’). 
The^couplmg compd may also contain the group RNH- 

Disazo dyes J R. Ge«gy A -G Ger 620,258, Oct. 
17, 1935 (Cl 22a 6) Teirazotized 4 ,4 '-diamino-2,2'- 
dimetliy lbipheny 1 is coupled with components not contg. 
a COOH or SOjH group Water-insol dves of various 
colors are obtained. The dv es are sol m all the usual org 
solvents, and are useful for coloring crlhiiose ester or 

9 spirit locqiers, or as components of printing inks Ex- 
amples are given 

Disazo dyes Durand A Huguemn S A. Fr, 7S6.649, 
Sept C, l c ‘35 Mordant dves are prepd. by diazotizmg 
a sulfonic amine of the C«H« series, coupling with a dialky 1 
ether ol ammohy droquinone, rediazotizing and coupling 
with an o-hy droxy beazeneearboxyhc acid. Thus, 1- 
ammo-4 -c hlorobenzene-3 -su If oru c acid — ammohvdro- 
qumone dimethy 1 ether — sabey he acid gtv es deep brown- 
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red shades on cotton mordanted with Cr Other examples 1 tial materials such 6i those obtained by the act ton of benzoyl 
are given cblonde on an alk condensation product of benzanthronyl- 

Disazo dyes, dyeing I G Fatbetnndustrw A -G. l-antinoanthraqumone, Bi-l benzanthronyl- 1 -amino-5- 

Brit 4 it ,4 J 6, Sept 2, 1935 Djes, insol in HiO, are arnfaoanthraquinone or the like are converted into df- 

made in substance, cm a substratum or on the fiber by chloro derivs. by use of a reagent such as sulfury] chloride 

diazotizing a substitution product of 2 ammo-1 ,1'- in I’hNOt, to produce vat dyes generally dyeing cotton 

azobenzene and coupling with an aryhde of 2,3-hydroxy* from a hyposulfitc vat bluish green to ohve green shades 
naphthoic acid, only such components being n^ed as do Several examples are given Cf. C. A. 29, 4185**’. 
not contain groups fending soly They are faster to boiling _ Vat dye printing pastes Philip If. Stott and Karl E. 
\aOH soln than the corresponding dyes from diazotized Beard (to L. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co). U. S 
p awmoazo compds <cl Brit 379 ,6oo(C A 27,4089)). 2,022,748, Dec 3. The printing qualities of a srat dye 

In examples, the following dyes are made on cotton’ of the algol series are improved by incorporating into the 
<]) 4 methyl 2 ammo 2', 4 -dichloroazobenzene — * 1- printing paste contg. the dye an acylammoanthraquiuone 
- hydroxynaphthoylatuino) -2 -methyl -4 -chloro- of high eoty in the alk hyposulfite vat such a* dtbeuzoyl- 
benzene I Bordeaux-red) . and (2) fi-methyl-4-methoxy*2- 1,8-diamwoanthrzquinone, etc. Various examples are 
amino 2 ,4 -dichloroazobenzene — * the anilide (red- given 

b town/ C.f C A 29, 3172* Metallized dyes Soc pour l’ind cbim i Bile. Fr. 

Brown disazo dyes I rancis If Smith (to E I, du 3 788,920, Sept 14, 1935 Dyes of the formula R -» R' 
Pont tfe Nemours & Co ) US 2,022,000, Nov. 2G — K, in which R represents diazo compds one at least of 

A diazotizing acid such as HCI is added to a mixt of which contains groups capable of forming lakes, and R' 

water, NaNOi and a diamine such as m-phenylenediamme is an aryl compd. contg. at least 2 ammo groups capable 

or the like in the continuously maintained presence of a of coupling twice, art treated with metallizing agents 
saltmg-out agent such as XaCI in sufficient amount to The 2nd coupling may take place after the metallization, 

salt out the dye substantially as fast as it is ionned Thus 4 -mtro-2 * ammopbenol — 1,7 - dumwobenzene 

Dry compositions for producing azo dyes on the fiber — 4 mtro-2-amino-l-pbenol-O-suIfomc acid is metallized 
Compagme nauonale de manures colorantes et manu- with FeCli, giving a dye which give* fast deep oltve- 
f actum de produits chim du Noid rtunies etablissements 4 brown shades on Cr-tanned leather. Several txamplcs 
Kuhlmann Ger 629,247, Oct 17, 1935 (Cl 8m 13). are given Cf C. A. 29, 6748'. 

See Fr 772, 0C1 (C A 29, 1609*) Dye* of the anthraquinone senes Henry Dreyfus 

Vat dyes I G Farbenind A -G (Notbert Steiger U S 2,022,95G, Dec 3. Dyes vrhlch are suitable for use 

and Eduard Albrecht, inventors) Ger 017,72G, Aug 27, with cellulose acetate, etc., are produced by the reaction 

1935 (Cl 2 it 7 01) Ensym mdigoid dyes are obtained of an ammo ale. such as 0-aminocthyl ale. on an a- 

by condensing 4,'i-dimcihyl-0,7-dihalohydroxythionaph- negatively substituted anthraquinone, such as «- chloro- 

thenes or their reactive 2-denvs , with different indigoid anthraquinone, in which the neg substituent is capabfe of 

dye forming tornpds The products may be further halo- j being replaced by an amino group by tb* action of an 
genated In an example, 4,5-dimetby!-G,7'dich!oro- amine. 

b> droxythionaphthcne is condensed with 4-methyl-fi- Acid wool tnthriqumone dye*. I. G. Farbcnindustne 
chlorohydroxythtonaphthene 2-^-dimethylaramoatul in the A -G But 431,429, Sept 2,1913 The dyes are ob- 
presente of glacial AcOH to give a vat dye which colors tamed by causing a polynuclear aromatic base which is 
cotton in fast bluish red shades Other examples are partially hydrogenated to react with an anthraquinone 
given denv. that contains no SO, II group and either contains 

Vat dyes J G Farbenind A -G, (Werner Zerweck in 1,4-, 1,5- or 1,8 position substituents known to be 

and Ernst Honold. inventors). Gct 618,811, Sept. 16, exchangeable for ammo radicals by reaction with amino 

19.35 (Cl 225 3 03). Addn to 602,330 (C A. 29 , 0 compels or contains such an exchangeable substituent in 
611*) Djes of various colors are obtained by forming 1 of these positions besides other substituents in any po- 

amides from a -amino coropds of the anthraquinone series sit ion, and then sulfonating the products thus obtained 

and arylenetbiazolc-mono- or -di-carboxyhc acids sub- Cf . C. A . 29. 935‘. 

itituted with an anthzaquinonyl residue The reaction Azabenzanthron eaendine dres Max A Kunz, Karl 
may be effected by heating a-aminoanthraqumones with Koe boric and Gerd Kochendoerfer (to General Aniline 

the acid chlorides, or a halo antbraquinones with the acid Works). U S 2,023,479, Dec. 10 Numerous examples 

amides The acids used as starting materials are obtain- are given of the production of dyes by treating with con- 

able by condensing antbraqumonealdebydes with c- d easing agents azabenzan thrones which arc connected 

aminomercaptoaryl carboxylic acids Examples are 7 in one peri position with an org. radical by means of a 
given Cf C A 30, 623* linking member which may be a N, O, S, S S, Se or CO 

Vat dyes of the dibenzanthrone senes. Edward T. bridge. Hereby products ore formed corresponding to the 
Howell (to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ) US general formula X Y Z, In which X stands for an aza- 

2,922,884, Dec 3 In prepg a dibenzanthrone compd. * 1 

such as C,C’ -dichlorodibenzanthrone, the corresponding bemanthrone radical, Y lor the bndge and Z for an 

2,2'-dibenzanthronyI compd is heated with A1CI, and org radical, at least the linkage X-Y being attached to a 

an oxidizing agent such as KNO» (suitably at a temp, of pen-position of the azabcnzanlhrone radical, preferably 

about 105-150* ra a melt of NaCI and KC1). Several * the two linkages attached lo X are In the two pen posi- 
examples are given lions of the azabenzanthrone E. g , from Bz-l-or-anthra- 

Vat dyes of the pyranthrone senes Georg Kranzfem, qamonylaimno-8-azabenzanthrone by treatment with 

Heinrich VoIImaa and Werner Schulthei* (to General 11,50, or ClSO,I l, an orange-yellow dye is obtained By 

Aniline Works) 11. S 2,023,920, Dec 10. Dyes which treatment with ale potash, Uz-l-a-anthraquinonylamiflo- 

pioduce orange shades on cotton are formed by condensing 8 -azabenzanthrone yields an olive green dye Bz-l-N- 

pyrene with an aromatic carboxylic acid denv, of the PyrazoleanthronyI-8-azabenzanthronyl is converted into 

general formula aryl-COR in which R represents halogen 8-azabcnzanibronepyrazotcantbrone From the reaction 

or the group OCOaryl (the 2 aryls being of the benzene product of thioglycobc acid or an anthraqumonemercaptaa 

or naphthalene senes and being identical), such as benzoyl 9 on/fz-l-bromo-S-azabenzanthrone, condensation products 
chloride, m-cHorobcnzoyl chloride, p-toluyl chlonde or a- contg. S are obtained by alk. condensation 
naphtboy! chloride, in the presence of AlCh and while In- Dibenzanthrone dye* E.'l, du Font de Nemours & 
troductng a dehydrogenating agent such as O or air or a Co Bnt 431,132, Aug 27, 1935 This corresponds to 

solid oxidizing agent such as a heavy metal oxide, into the Ger 613,179 (C A . 29, 5R70 1 ) but is restricted to the 

reaction mm products obtained from the monoisopropyl or monotso- 

BaSogenated vat dye* of the benzan fhzonyUirun oan - butyl ether of R»-2,Bz-2’-dihydroxydibenzanthrone 
thraquinoae sene* Lrnst Honold and Rudolf Muller (to They are presumed to be dibenzan thrones wherein the 

General Aniline Works), U. S 2,022,240, Nov. 29. Ini- Bt~2,Bt 2'-positions are linked a* parts of a pyran ring 
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\ water, and arc useful as itifer- 


Mriiclurc. Further dyes imy be obtained not only by 1 cryat. substances sol ... 

nitrating, sulfonating or lujogenalmg but also by nit rat-' mtdules i n the man,,/. «/</>«. Cl. C. A. 28, 30, U. 
ing and reducing, by oxidizing to yield hydroxy denvs 
or by condensing with nn org carboxylic ncnl halide in 
the presence of an AtClj condensing agent. Among ex* 
nmples, (1) £s- 2 ,#J> 2 '-drfi>drcn;)dibtnzanthrone mono- 
isopropyl ether is heated to lilHSO' in CAI.CJj, CsIRCb 
or CmHi in the presence of AcONa and. optionally in the 
presence of benral chloride, llzll. mono- or di-chlorohy- ? nnxtiir. 
dan, CiHJlrt, p.p'-dibroitioU.nrophciioiie dichlonde, di- ••• " *“ 


phenyldKlVloromeihane or dibromostilbcne as catalysis, 
the product max be punticd by treatment with 11 SO. 
for conversion to (he sulfate, which issipd and deeompd 
by 11,0, or by beating in CMUCb and filtering, it dyes 
cotton fast green shadts, (2) the product of (1) is treated 
with MnO, tn 11 60, at lS-2tl“ and then with lireultitc to 
give a hydroxy denv (yellowish gTeeii), and (3) the pro,l- 
uct ot (1) n condensed with n-chloroantlirtipunonc-d-car 
hoxylic acid chloride m a unit of MCls and bbLl, at 110 
120° (dyes greenish blue) 

Indlgold dyes I G larhtmml 1 -O lr 7 Ni, 7.)7, 
5kpt 0, 1*133 \iokt to hliu vi»t d>i> an pupil by ion 
dens mg 4 ,7 • da hloro 5 irnthil J - h> di oxy ihionupluhi tie 
(1) to form ihiouxphtlicne-iil ittdol (2 ) indigo, and, il 

necessary, subsequently halogen ittng I.m lMl-IAl*. is 

obtained by converting 2,3-dichlorotohnne to the sulfonv) 
chloride to 2,6-du.hloro-4-methjrlphinyl - 1 - thioglyeoln 
acid, tn 104 , and closing the ring 1 \anip)e« are glxen 
a C A 25,2J(J7‘ 

Pyrene dyes I G rirbcnindustne A C» Pat 4.M.- 
027, Aug 20, 1031 This corresponds to ! r 7t.9,.r>7 
(C A 29, 013*), the stating material being 2.0,7,10- 
tetrnchloropyTcni -3.S-qiitnone Most of the products dyi 
cotton and some miy be comrrled into lemo Milfuru 
ester* and used according to known methods 

Triarylmethane dyes 1 G larbinmil A G (Curl 
Winter and Paul Krebs, mxetitors) Get G2U>4H2> Oct 
22, Jins (Cl 22/> ID) As components in the tnamif of 
t retry Imcthanc dyes by ttandttd processes, use is rank 
of compd-. of the formula RK'N(Clti),CN', m which U 
is tut myl group, R* Is H or an alkvl, hydroxy alkyl or 
aralkyl group, and n is a whole no The substitution or 
sapon products of these compd* may also Ire used, or the 


Dyeing Sac. pour 1 md. ctnm. & Bile. Ger. 017,044, 
Aug 21, 1033 (Cl bm. 2.03) The absorptive capacity 
of animal blurs for dyes is diminished by employing dye 
baths conig sulfonates! condensation products of aromatic 
liulroxy compd* and Ixnzom By this means, two-color 
i(T«cts ore produced on cotton and wool or like textile 
xturis l litis, a half wool and lottmt fabric is dyed 
a bntli lontg (blorariline rid S UN (Schultz bye 
I.ibk» 7 42.*), and a small uildtu of the product 

obtained by condensing Na 2-liyc|ro\ynaphthn!ene-<>- 
sitlhxi itt mill buirom m comd IRSO, After trashing, 
imsing uiid drying the fabric, tin wool re scarcely colored 
wink the lotion re dud deep red Without the nddn. of 
die alxii, nrtidiiisaiioii product, the wool is also dyed 
ditp ad Other i\ unpliS are glim 

Dyeing l t. 1 u humid A G (Otlnnar Drapal, in- 
vtnior) Cm (.211. .22 IV t 1‘), 1»U5 (Cl Sm 12). In 
prewluctug watci -ureol ozo ilyre on the fiber, use is made 
of an .u| dk btih which contains an aryhde of a cyclic 
o hydro vx cat bow hi acid and to which has been added a 
uiixl of 1 urkc) lid oil, sillblc cellulose lye, and Nail’Oe 
\ddu of this tun, i prevent* the ppm of Ca salts in the 
bath und kuls to dyeings of barer fastness to rubbing 
Ilian those otdmatdy obtained Other wetting agents 
and (or) solvents in iy also In added to the hath. An ex- 
ample re given 

Dyeing with vat dyes Richard G Clarkson and Frank 
\\ Johnson (to 1 1 dn Pont rie Nemours & Co ) US 
2,(121/132, Nov 20 A dye soln is applied to fiber or 
fabric in die presence of a cellulose compd such ns Nn 
cellulose glyecitalc which re adapted to be dispersed in 
nlk solu oinl serves as a retardant 
Dyeing textiles Sox pour Find cluin & Bile lr 
7M>,ti71, *xpt T.ioio 1 a»t shades arc obtained by trans- 
forming in known manner on the fiber or oit other appro- 
on ite supports, the Nil, compds of aromatic by droefirbons 
formed of more than 2 condensed rings. Txamplcs arc 
given of dt tings obtained by oxidizing dnminopy rcnc, and 
by diarotizing it and coupling with 2,3-hy droxy mplithoic 


Dyeing « 


1 min C_ I' I’loucquct (Theodor Wat- 


sapon prompts w xnese compos mty msoocxrecu, or tnc . r r. > i.nr, rri s„, 


\ typical product is obtained by „ 

dniiiinnhcnrophenonc with « mphthy lamino-0 propio 
tttlrtle (ohvxuvtble from o naphlbyltmtne and acrylic 
nitrile) to f>>° in toluene in the presence of 1*00,, the 
product is n water -sol blue d> c applicable to paper, tannin 
morel inted cotton, and silk Other examples arc given 
Rendering water soluble dyes soluble In organic sol- 


tlu fjhrn. through nn open Jigger contg the indigo or 
bromoindigo die in a roller vat, to effect the baste dyeing 
The fibnc re then overdyed with bronioindtgo. Examples 
arc given 

Dyeing skins, hair and feathers I.G. r-irbeniml. A.-G 
ll'rwh 1 ehm inn, inventor) Ger 617,9*17, Aug 30, 1033 
(Cl 10 02) The above substances arc treated with a 


Beckon and Jack Braver V S 2.022,076, Dec 3 
dye such as Nnphthol yellow S (C I No 10) is rendered 
«ol. m org. solvents such as aietone, nlc and "nun 
eral naphtha" by combining it with ole yhuonoet banal 
amine hx drochloride or vail out suitable compd-. of the 
general formula AcYN.NR, in which Ac re on ocvl group 
linked to Y, Y represents O, N, S, P and I, X u a hydro 
carbon raehcat which may be substituted by a hydroxy or 
alkoxy tadu al forming the cluinie'al linkage between Y and 
N, n is a wliole number and U represents II or an alkyl 
group which nny he substituted by a hydroxy or alkoxy 
radical. Numerous examples arc given 

Diaxoamino compounds, azo dyes. I G.I arUmndustrie 

fr°,i. S'.'mS)''”' a “ e ' 10 ls - r '- m -sb 

Diazomum compounds, Anton 0&«cnbcck and I nret 


and aininodiphmy limine optionally sub-titiited by alkyl, 
cxeloalkyl, aralkyl, hy elf oxy alky l or alkoxy groups 
Thus, a s-ilt of 1 ,3-dihy droxy naphthalene and 4-atitino- 
dephetiy l eimnc re dissolvcel in water and a 8% soln. of 
11,0, add d k white dog skin mordanted with Tc salt is 
Mixkeel ti tier bath lor 3 hr. and the liair Ivceomes blackisii 
blue and the k it her blue Other examples are given. 

Dyeing and printing textile materials Miles A. 
Dublen (to L 1 du Pont do Nemours e*t Co.). U. S. 
2,021,011, Nov 20 Bright fast colors (brown, orange 
and red in examples given) are produced on goods such ns 
cotton u\ a "cmc-bath" process by use of coinpns. com- 
pnsmg diazoinuno compds of the general formula: 
ary l— -N * NR in which nrvl represents an ary 1 nucleus of the 
benzene, nxobemene, biphenyl, diphcnylamine, naph- 

'T,-,-- 7.;„'~YT.T ';r."7A ;V'V ‘“rev thalcne,catM20!c or anllirnnuinone senes contg. no solubti. 

tze (to General Amliae Works). U. S .,022,923, 9 izing group, but which mav contain groups such as alkyl, 
5*5.". the ptedtiealon alkoxy, hnhiren, nitro anil benzovlamino. and R renresents 


. , - , --- ,„e prodtKtion 

of diaronuiin salts of the general formula RN:NbG,RNlIX 
where It stands for the radical of adixzotsted noireulfoivue*! 
diuotization component suitable for producing azo dy es. 
R stands for an aromatic radical and X stands for the 
radical of a csrlioxyltc acid which » attached with the C 
a *“ m of ‘be CO group to the N atom ot the NH group. 
Ihe compiis. are grncrally stable, yellow to orange. 


alkoxy, halogen, nitro and bcnzoylammo, and R represents 
a pyrrolidine or pipendmc nucleus contg at least one 
solubihrmg group: and any of the well-known ice-color 
coupling cruuponcnts sueli as the ary luimdes of 2-hvdroxy- 
3-naphthoic acid, hy droxy mrhazolc-, lixdroxynaphtho- 
corb azole- and hvilroxvamiirareite-carboxx he acids, o- 
and d-naphihol, accioaccttl denvs of arvlamines. and 
phenyhnethy Ipyriuolone The imtenal is trcatcsl with 
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the mixt comprising one of the well-known ice-color 
coupling components and ft diazoimmo compd , and de- 
veloped by subjecting it to the action of a dil acid at 
elevated temps Several examples with details of pro- 
cedure arc given 

Printing textiles Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd , 
Samuel Howard and Alee Wormald Brit 433,805, Aug, 
19, 1935 White resist effects are produced on cellulosic 
material by printing with a risist paste contg a salt of s 
a primary, secondary or tertiary amine or a quaternary 
Nil, halide, overprinting or padding with a prepn contg 
a sulfuric ester of a leuco vat dye having affinity for cotton 
and further treating to develop the vat djeing Among G 
samples, cotton cloth is printed with an aq paste contg 
British guni and bcnzylpyndinmm chloride, dried, over- 
printed with an aq paste contg Soledon jade green, 
neutral starch tragacanth thickening and NaNOj, again 
dried, passed through dil HiSO« at 60°, washed and soaped : 
at the boil 

Colored pattern effects on textile materials Geo H 
Llhs and John Allan (to Celancsc Corp of America). 

1. S 2,022,413, Kov 2G In forming colored pattern 
effects on textile materials such as a cotton or cellulose 
acitate fabric by discharge of ground color, there is ap- 
plied to selected areas, before moist heat treatment, both 
a compu composing a discharging agent for the ground 
color and a coloring matter resistant to such discharging 
agent, and a compn comprising an agent which will dis- 
charge the ground color and also the coloring matter of 
the other compn , the materials are then subjected to 
moist heat treatment to effect discharge and color fixation 
Machine for dyeing hanks of yam Smith, Drum &. 
Co Ger 617,974, Aug 30. 1935 (Cl fin 8 01) 
Piece-dyeing j gger Hans Gcduldiger. Ger 617,933, 
Aug 29, 1935 (Cl 8n ft 50) ■ 

Apparatus for dyeing hat bodies Turner, Atherton 
and Co and Albert Turner Brit 434,024, Aug 26,1935 
Apparatus for applymg dye solutions or other liquids 
to traveling yams such as those of natural or artificial 
materials l ctiest L Gteenwood (to Celancsc Corp of 
America) U S 2,022,854, Dec 3 Structural details 
of a siphon wick device 

Apparatus for producing azo dyes on knitted tubular 
fabrics I G Farbcmnd A -G (Carl Vorck, inventor). ' 
Ger 020,321, Oct 19, 1935 (Cl 8m 12) 

Printing machine for fabrics Radcbeuler Masrfunen- 
fabnk August Koebig G m b II Ger G17,875,Aug 27, 
1935 (Cl be 7 01) 

Apparatus (with a photoelectric cell) for comparison of 
colors such as those of textile materials Harold H 
Sheldon (to Sheldon Elec Corp ). U S 2,022.327, 

Nov 20 Structural features 

Apparatus (with lamps and color filters) for matching 
colors such as those of dyed clothing, etc Harold H. 
Sheldon (to Sheldon Elec Corp ) U S 2,022,320, 

Ivov 26 Structural features 
Artificial threads Siemens-Schuckertwerke A -G. 

1 r. 786,069, Sept 7, 1935 Threads made from poly- 
merization products ot aryl olefins such as polystyrene, 
"vimfol,” "vinilytes" and ,, chlorvm' , arc made upof a no , 
of individual very fine strands The strands may be mixed 
and worked with animal or vegetable wool, silk or asbestos 
Treating artificial filaments, fabrics, etc , dyeing 
British Celancsc Ltd , Albert Mellor and Ralph J Mann 
Bnt 434,203, Aug 28, 1935. Artificial threads, yams, 
etc , are treated with a solvent, swelling or softening agent 
under such conditions that the agent does not completely 
penetrate the filaments, etc , and are then subjected to 
dyeing or other wet textile opcralion in rope or other folded 1 
form In examples, (1) cellulose acetate fabric is padded 
with a 10% aq soln of HCOOH, AcOII or ethylene glycot 
monoacetate, given an air run for 30 sec and washed, and 
(2) similar fabric is passed through a bath contg C|H>CL 
80 and PhMe 20% for about 2 mm , washed with PhMe 
and dried, in each case before dyeing or other net textile 
operation on the fabric in rope form 
Apparatus for drying wound rayon threads Vcreinigte 


Glarustoff-r abnkon A -G Ger CI9,<<8, Oct. 7, 1935 
*(C1 29 <j 0 08). Addn to 000,236 (C A 28,6576") 
Textile fabnc Frederick B Smith (to Cclancse Corp 
of America) U S 2,022,391, Nov. 26 Tor producing a 
fabric having a full hand, a process is used of assoeg 
together yarns of cellulose acetate and yarns of regenerated 
cellulose which, after having reached the sot condition, 
have been subjected to a stretching operation in alternat- 
ing relationship in such manner that a fabric is formed 
wherein at least part of the cellulose acetate yam floats, 
and then subjecting the fabric to a treatment which causes 
the regenerated cellulose yam to shrink 

Rayon British Bemberg Ltd Bnt 434,320, Aug 29, 
1935 Trcshly spun and washed cellulose hydrate rayon 
in wound form is treated with an aq emulsion of a fat 
or oil at above 70°, freed from excess of liquid and dried 
without intermediate washing. Any mineral, animal or 
vegetable oil or fat may be used In an example, freshly 
spun, dccoppcrcd and washed skeins of cuprammomum 
rayon are treated 30 mm. in an aq emulsion contg 1 5% 
olive oil at 90°, centrifuged and dried 
Crepe fabrics Hebcrlem & Co A -G Bnt. 433,902, 
Aug 22, 1935 Figured effects are produced on crepe 
fabrics having overtwisted threads by printing them locally 
with reserves that exert a cementing action on the threads 
and are resistant to subsequent wet treatments and then 
treating the fabnc in a crepe-setting bath, followed by any 
further processing t reatment . The reserving effect may be 
obtained by treatment with albuminous substances that are 
subsequently rendered insol. by coagulation by heat or 
tanning, or by the application of natural or artificial resins, 
cellulose esters or regenerated cellulose 

Coated fabrics Sandura Co , Inc Bnt 434,489, 
Aug 20, 1935 Decorative sheet material for covering 
walls and floors is made by applying to 1 side of a fibrous 
sheet a liquid backing compn , e g , clear or pigmented 
oil or lacquer, d> c, glue, latex, casein, wax or resin, in con- 
trolled amt to penetrate the sheet but not fill the pores 
and then applymg to the other side decorative coloring 
material, e g , paint, ink or dye, which penetrates well down 
into the body of the sheet Before application of the deco- 
rative material, a moistening agent, c g , a soln of bodied 
linseed oil in a light hydrocarbon, may be applied to the 
face of the sheet as described in Brit 434,490 (below) 
In 434,490, Aug 26, 1935, the decorative material is ap- 
plied 1st and a toughening agent, c g .oil, latex or lacquer, 
then introduced so tliat the fibers are coated but the pores 
incompletely filled The fibrous sheet may be moistened 
with a soln. of boded linseed oil in naphtha or C«H» before 
decorating, e g , by printing A backing material may 
be applied to the sheet before moistening or decorating, 
as described in Bnt 434.4S9 (above) 

Coating textiles Juhcn Baude Tr 786,897, Sept. 11, 
1935 Textiles are made less permeable to air and liquids 
and fireproof by a coating compn contg CaCOi, powd 
metal, Na silicate and a pigment. 

Apparatus for binding cut edges of pile fabrics U'm 
A Anderson (to Charles II Davison) U S 2,023,378, 
Dec 3 Numerous structural and operative details of an 
app applying cement to tlie edges to be bound 

Washing wool I. G Farbenind A G (Hermann 
Scbutte, inventor) Ger 616,797, Aug 5, 1935 (Cl 295 
1) Crude wool is washed by solns of acid HjSO, esters 
of the higher ales obtained by oxidizing paraffin hydro- 
carbons, or by water-sol salts of such esters Thus, a 
washing bath contains the neutral Na salt of the acid 
H,SO« esters obtained from a mixt of higher ates obtained 
as above 

Delustenng regenerated cellulose filaments Trans 
! Hoelkeskamp (to American Bemberg Corp ) US 
2,022,961, Dec 3 A soln of viscose or cuprammomum 
cellulose is spun, with stretching, to form filaments which 
arc pptd in the presence of a water-sol metat salt such 
as BaCIt and subsequently coagulated with a compd 
contg one or more acid II atoms such as HiSO, which 
reacts with the metal salt to form a water-uisot ppt App 
is described 

Apparatus for drying fabnes In the open width Sir 



2C — Paints, Varnishes arid Resins 


7a _„ r Notion S. Co Ltd. ond Band C Notion 1 app ) »nd nttattd. ostd lor Iroalinn Ical.Ie mattrial and 
/-moot Am* 7 then returned to the pool ... , ,, 


Brit. 432 />S2, Aug 7. I"35 
Apparatus for drying spools of textile materials Joseph 
Anmeq Bnt. 434,340, Aug 29, 1915 

Centrifugal machines and textile-treating process 
Andr6 Ms«ue Bnt 434,379, Aug 30, I93o Textile 
materials are wished, dyed, dressed, etc , in a machine 
consisting of 2 rotary containers to a fixed casing, centri- 
fugal force being used only to produce pressure m the liquid 
in wlucli the materials are immersed so that treatment is 
under high pressure without circulation 

Apparatus for shrinking textile materials John IT 
Wngtey and Alexander Me tulle (to Cluett Peabody & 
Co ) US 2,021,975, Nov 26 Various structural, 
mcch and operatise details 


then’ returned to the pool 
Drying-oil derivatives suitable for sizing natural silk 
or rayon, etc Karl Ott, Herbert Gcnscl and Hcnbcft 
Sshussler (to I G. rarlienmd A -G ) U- S 2,023,«6S» 

Dec 10 A doing oil such as linseed oil is treated with 
a water-sol sulfurous acid salt such as NaTISOi in the 
presence of a gaseous oxidizing agint such as air (suitably 
at a temp of about 60-90° until a water-sol product is 
obtained 

Mercerizing machine Zittaucr Mascbmcnfabnk A.-G. 
Gcr 616,231, Juh 23, (Cl 8.1 24 01) Addn to 
369,565 

Removing stains such as those of iron from cotton, 
rayon, etc Janie*, r White (to Malliic«on Alkali Works) 


' 'Apparatus* tot h eating liquids . such as bleaching liquor l 'S 2.022.202, Not 26 the slim is treated with an 
used in the textile industry Wm I Hotxhll Bnt aq soln comprising an otkali metal chlorite or alk. earth 
434,211, Aug 28, 1933 3 metal ihlonic and oxalic acid or a water-sol oxalate ( r '“* 


Bleachingcellulosic fibers Adolf Dmzmgcr Austrian 
143,293, Oct 25, 1935 (Cl Sc) Natural ot artificial 
eellulosic filters, particularly cotton, are bleached mill 
solns of per eompds at a temp above SO", preferably 
above UX>°, under a pressure of at least 1 5 atm IViaklv 
alk baths arc preferably use<! A buikmg treatment in 
n relatmlv strong alk bath may precede the bleaching 
Sp processes are described 

Treating textile materials with liquids as In washing, 
dyeing, bleaching, etc Leon De R I aber and Charles J 
Canoll (to Taber Engineering Co ) US 2,023,013, 
Dec 3 Liquid is withdrawn from a pool (tn a described 


ohl> with on acidifying agent such as HO Ac) 

Fibrous sheet material such as cushioning material. 
Charles W Login 11 on (to B f- Goodrich Co ) U. S 
2,021,273, Dec 3 4 an oils deiads of app and operation 

ore described for forming material in sheet form from 
crossed iilicrs united l>t a flexible nggiutimnt such as a 
rubber compw 

Luminous paste HtnnG G Dcsmartst Tr 7S6.572, 
Sept 5. 1935 \ luminescent sulfide is incorporated in a 

translucid and white colloid tl emuhton of rubber to make 
a paste suitable for coaling and printing on libers and 
cloth 


26 — PAINTS, VARNISHES AND NATURAL RESINS 


A It SABIN ANT) CARLTON II ROSE 


Bitumen paints and red lead primers. Hans Ilebber- 
hng. harben-Ztg 40, 908(1935) — A brief discussion of 
possible reactions between red lead pnmtngs and bitumen 
paints applied thereto J W Pcny 

Paints meeting unusual resistance requirements es- 
pecially for agricultural uses H Scheifelc fa rtf n- 

Ztt . 40, 819-11, S.36-7(1935) —A no of unusual resist- 
ance requirements are classified, the desirability of simulat- 
ing actual conditions of use in accelerated testing is dis- 
cussed and the usefulness of special paints on the farm is 
pointed out. J W Perry 

Comparing the adhesion of a paint film on different 
materials II. L Mattbijscn 1 erfkromeh 8, 276 8 
(1935) — Results of abrasion tests with coarse SiC (cf 
C. A . 28, 56Sli*) revealed that the adhesion of 3 different 
oil pamis applied to duralumin was approx doubled by 
anodic oxulii ion of the latter Cf C .1 28,2625* 

J W. Peny 

Progress in paints for ships* keels Manfred Ragg 
Farbrn-Zlg 40, 1167-9(1935) J W Perry 

Railroads and paints. B Skhcifelc Farben Ztj 40, 
PSS-9(1°35) — Color schemes and types of paints used by 
the Gsrman State Railways are discussal J.W P 
Preventing (metal) corrosion and paint B Scheifele 
Farben-Ztg 40, 1164-5(1933). — A discussion emphasizing 
(a) sealing the surface and (6) rendering the metal passive, 
as the important factors j \y p en y 

New products and problems In construction painting 
C. T, Rasswefler. Ind. Eng Che m 27, 1294-7(1935) — 
Many problems arising from new construction methods anrl 
materials have been solved by use of synthetic resins such 
as glyceryl phthalates (1) and PhOH-CH s O (IT). The 
cnt. properties of modem interior finishes are rapid drying 
(no longer incompatible with durability), good hiding and 
retention of appearance. Important quick -dry mg prod- 
ucts are architectural white enamels and floor varnishes, 
contg 1 and 11, rc*p , and wall paints, contg processed 
oils and Tt pigments, the degree of penetration into porous 
surfaces being controlled by the state of dispersion of the 
ingredients, Cnt properties of modem exterior finishes 
ore protection cf tnctal, durability on wood and alk- *ur» 
laces (cement, plaster and asbestos board), and retention of 


appearance. I and II confer exceptional 11,0 imper- 
meability and exposure resistance, which are further in- 
creased by “nielil -protective pigments “ Pre-fimsbed 
construction units ore of interest because max. resistance 
of patnt films develops after aging Marine paints con- 
tain I; acid- and alkali-resistant prints contain II or 
chlorinated rubber The problem of adhesion on galvanized 
6 Fe may be solved by Zn dust as pigment Impermeability 
of synthetic-resin house paints causes them to peel off as 
H,0 works its way out This difficulty ib increased by 
modern wall construction and air conditioning but may be 
solved by priming both sides of clapboard in the null 
Paints contg I arc easily cleaned and do not change color. 
Durable “self -cleaning paints," in winch a slow* chalking 
carries away the dirt, have now been formulated 
_ Arnold M. Collins 

Modern work on pigments Lehrcn Far be u. Lark 
1935, 547 — The importance ol particle size and shape and 
methods for overcoming gelling and settling difficulties 
are briefly discussed J. W perry 

Pigments and agents for extending pigments to be used 
in oil paints and enamels H Rasqum. Farben-Ztg 40, 
103S 9(1935) — The place of pigment extenders in the 
dry color industry is discussed Cf. C. A . 29, 4189'. 
a J. W. Perry 

The nature and characteristics of lakes and pigments. 
II Samuels J. Oil Cf Colour Clem Assoc. 18, 375—100 
(1935) — A review of org. and morg pigments, their 
manuf and uses J. W. perry* 

Processes of inspissahon of mixtures of pigments in 
oil A. V. Pamfilov, E N . Roslyakova, A. S. Khudyakov 
and A. A Blagonravova. Frans Inst. Chem. Tech. 
Ivanovo (U. S. S R.) 1, 143-57(1935).— The processes 
of thickening (livenng) of oil-pigment mixts are highly 
complex and are, probably, produced by many causes. 
Exaron. of mixts. of ZnO-Unsecd oil disclosed the in- 
adequacy of the conception of livenng as a result of the 
lormation of a metallic soap proposed by Tiscfier and Suer 
(C. A. 26, 5219). The process of soap formation proceeds 
very slowly and depends not on the reaction of a metallic 
base with a free acid constituent of the oil but on the 
decompn of the glyceride. Chas. Blanc 
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Inks for printing currency and securities Kart II I notruc depression the decrease during later years in the 
Bettner Am Ink Maker 13, No 11, 15-17(1933) — consumption of kaun gum is a result of its high cost com- 
A review I- II pared with that of other natural resins, non standardiza- 

Oils of interest for enamels and lacquers II. Ulnch tion, doubt by consumers as to the continuity of supply, 
Farben-Ztg 40, 1037(1935) — A discussion of the possi- competition with artificial resins and the demand for quick- 
bihty of using dehydrosylated castor oil, oiticica oil and drying varnishes The main uses of kauri gum are dis- 
speciatly treated oils (prepd by heat-treating linseed oil, cussed The better grades arc used for oil varmsbes and 
fish oil or soybean oil with or without simultaneous air the poorer grades in the manuf of linoleum, the latter 
Wowing) as components ol protective coating compnx . industry absorbing about ”0% ol the output. In regard 
J W Perry * to the conditions detg the future of the kauri gum industry 
Reduction of linseed oil consumption in the production the conclusions are drawn that (1) the continuity of the 
of linoleum A V Pamfilov and E G Ivanchcva. Trans kauri gum industry depends on the utilization of the lower 
Inst Chtm Tech Ivanovo ( U S S R ) I, 139-42(1935) — grades of gum, (2) a much purer product is demanded 
Formulas are given for the substitution of 50% of Ca salts than has hitherto been produced; (3) the lower grades 
of naphthenic acids for linseed oil in the production of should be standardized and (4) the price of the stand- 

oilcloth Chas Blanc ardized material should he kept low Ests indicate that 

Fisb-otl stand oil as a substitute for hnseed-od stand there is at least as much kauri gum remaining m the sod 
oil Gottfried Kaempfc Forben-Ztg 40, 1000(1935) — 3 as has so far been produced Present methods of pun- 
Tish-oil stand oil, prepd by removing the satd and less fication are described (Maclaurin's salt vacuum process, 
highly tms3td components from fish oil and simultaneously the lloytand process and the Buchan process) Solvent 
heat-treating the remaining highly unsatd constituents, extn produces a purer and more homogeneous product 
has excellent drying properties and is well suited for use than flotation. An improved solvent process is described 
in paints and varnishes, either with or without admit t. of for the utilization of low-grade kauri in the production 
other stand Oils J W Perry of gum of approx 93 5% ttsm content and possessing ail 

The moisture sensitiveness of linseed oil coats W. II. the properties of a good-grade fossil gum A mist of 

Droste Angela Chem 48, G44-7U935) — Investigations 7 parts benzene and 3 pacts acetone was found to he a 
were carried out on the weathering of coats shortly after * rapid working solvent at 50* for kauri gum of most ages 
application The addn of diluents results in a loosening and allowed a quick settling of the impurities A detailed 

of the coat and an increase of the sol part. Addn of diagram of the mfg process is given The purified kaun 
20% of polymerized oil to 80% of linseed oil did not give gum is better suited to the requirements of the linoleum 
any notable improvement The sol substance of inert industry and has a wider field of utilization than unpurificd 
pigment contains free split acids The amt of so! grades D Thucsen 

matter is influenced by sol salts which are probably pres- Mechanical properties 0! plastic films A Vila and F. 
ent in the pigment The metals contained in the drier Tcsson Compt rend 201, 1031-3(1935) — An arrange- 

also go partially into soln The sol matter in basic pig- s ment is described for testing the viscous flow on stretching 
ments is not smaller than that in inert pigments The and elasticity of films of paints, etc , as formed on surfaces 
acids going into soln art completely neutralized by the for ptotcetion, after subjection to artificial aging (« g , 
basic components of the pigment, except with white lead by V.’s method, C A. 29, 6-141*). The results are shown 
Zinc white and its mixts behave alike, mainty Zn soaps by curves, and indicate a red ocher paint to give the most, 

being dissolved, and their soly does not change with tar contg A! the least, elastic film, while the tar and a 

increasing age of the coat The sol part in a two-day-old red lead paint showed the greatest viscous flow 
coat of red lead, however, is very great, but decreases C A Silberrad 

considerably after 28 days, and the soly of Ph soaps de- Evaporation of lacquer solvents W. K Lewis, Lom- 
creases parallel with it White lead docs not show this 6 bard Squires and C E Sanders Ind Eng Chtm 27, 
behavior in such a marked manner, as it cannot neutralize 1395-6( 1935) ■ — Exptl results show the inaccuracy of the 
the resulting free acids as fast on account of its lower assumption that a solvent mixt of const b p. at the 

basicity The test results have definitely shown that sol drying temp of the film is a const -evapg mut The 

substances are formed mall linseed oil coats, independently mechanism of the tvapn. » studied W. if Boynton 

of the choice of the pigment The amt of sol substance Various nitrocellulose lacquers. A Kraus Nitroceltu- 
increases if unfavorable a eathcr conditions exist during the lost 6, 199-201 (1935) — A review . E. M Symmes 

first drying period After these substances are removed Phenolic resin vanushes Influence of linseed oil on 
by becoming washed out, further exposure of the film to film properties V If Turkmglon, Robert J. Moore, 
the air results in the renewed formation of sol substance, 7 W. If. Bui ler and R C Shuey. Ind Eng Chem. 27, 
whose amt is again a function of the weather conditions 1321-5(1935), cf C. A 25, 423,4410 — The properties 
Exptl results are presented and theoretical considerations of varnishes made under comparable conditions from vary- 
are discussed Four references Karl Kammcrmeycr mg proportions of Bakchte (I), China wood od (II) and 

Heat treating oiticica oil. 11 Kemner. Farbe u Lack linseed oil (111) were systematically investigated and 

IMS, 515-0 — Heating oiticica oil to 250* for 15 mm data presented in triangular diagrams Increasing I 
yielded a stand oil having optimum properties The increased drying rate, durability (as deld by both check- 
tendency to ’"wrinkling" may be further reduced by addn mg and loss of gloss), and resistance to NaOH and boiling 
of resms, litharge or glycerol before or during the heat a 11,0 IU could he substituted for It without much change 
treatment Oils treated with glycerol yielded films very m durability or 11,0 resistance (blistering) but drying 
sensitive to water J W. Perry time increased (particularly in long od formulas) and 

The use of the "Happier" viscometer for ods, lacquers NaOU resistance decreased (particularly for short oil 
and varnishes D Cannegicter Vtrjkronuk S, 2V2-\ varnishes). Arnold M. Collins 

(1935) — The construction, use and advantages of the Synthetic varnishes and enamels, their manufacture, 
floppier viscometer are discussed J W. Perry working and uses Pr. Koike. Farben-Ztg. 40, 1198-0, 

Pressing of flaxseed with the me of Andersen lorepress 1229-1(1935) — A general discussion of the use of syn- 

A.Tjakm. Maslobolno Zhsrmoe Dela 11, 479 81(1935) — thetic resins in protective coating compns J. W- P. 

The Andersen press was found unsuitable (or the first 9 Electrochemical methods in varnish and pigment In- 
stage of pressing of flaxseed in the 2-stagc process dustry A V. Pamfilov. Trans Inst Chem Tech 

Chas Blanc Ivanovo (U. S S R ) I, 132-8(1035) —The progress 

The cultivation and processing of flaxseed R Hen- made in the application of elcctrochem methods in the 

blyum Setjensseder-Ztg 62, 689-90, 720-1(1935) —A lab control and in the production of mineral pigments 

review of recent progress J IV Perry is reviewed Chas Blanc 

The purification and standardization of kauri gum J “Wrinkling" of wool-od varnishes The effect of the 
R. Hosting New Zealand J Set Tech 17, 369-87 drier 11 'Wolfl and G Zeidler. Forben-Zlg 40, 1010 

(1935). — Aside from the direct effects of the general eco- (1935) —The wrinkling of a no of varnishes, which con* 
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tained the ’'wrinkling' '-preventing agent ‘Mittel 109 J, 
and which were prepd. from various resins and an improp- 
erly heat-treated China wood oil, was more severe with a 
Mn-Pb combination drier than with a Co drier. 

J. W. Perry 

Varnish -blending graph. R. C. Sbuey. lid. Eng 
Chem. 27, 1391-4(1935) —A graphical method is de- 
scribed for detg. wt percent and wt.-vo! relationships 
of the volatile and nan\ olatile components of oleoresmous 
varnishes. Sir sampler and their soln are given. 

W. H Boynton 

Natural resins for the varnish industry. C L Mantel!, 
C. II. Allen and K M. Sptinkel Ini. Eng Chem 27, 
1109-73(1935) —The natural varnish resins are classified, 
their grading is explained, and their properties are tabu- 
lated. Methods of pretreatment for varnish making are 
discussed, including mastication (cf C A. 28, 2550*) 
Wider use is recommended because of uniformity (con- 
trolled by government supervision) , steady supply, cheap- 
ness (av 5 7 cents/lb ), freedom from patent domina- 
tion, and performance equal to best synthetic resins, in 
China wood oil Varnishes. Arnold M Collins 


Corrosion problem — paints and anticorrosive coatings 
(Genin) 9 Tarnishing of gilt inks of the bronze-powder 
type when in contact with paper (Schierholtz) 23 Action 
of alk solns on ultramarine blue (Leschewshi, Podschns) 
2 Plastic compns [ui prepn of linoleum and oil-cloth] 
(Brit pat. 433,994) 13. Azo dyes Ifor coloring lacquers) 
(Fr pat 787,009) 25. Acetyl compds |as starting ma- 
terials for paints] (Ger pat. C17.9S9) 10 Disazo dyes 
l for coloring lacquers] (Ger pat G20.258) 25. 


Apparatus for filtering paints. Pierre L. T J Petit 
Tr. 7td, 543, Sept 5,1935 

Apparatus for demonstrating reflecting properties of 
surface finishes such as paints. Earl L. Canfield U S 
2,022,402, Nov. 26. Structural details 

Pigment dispersion In nitrocellulose. Harry E Stone 
U. S 2,021,949, Nov. 2G. A mixt, of a black carbon 
pigment, nitrocellulose, Cu butyl phthalate and a plasti- 
cizer such as tncresyl phosphate is subjected to a roll- 
grinding process to produce a mass which is hard and 
brittle at room temps, and is suitabte for use in making 
lacquers. 

Titanium compounds; pigments. Titangesellschaft 
m. b. II. Bnt. 433, 9G0, Aug. 23, 1935 See Tr. 7G3.5S5 
(C. A. 29, G2G 1 ). 

Zinc pigments. I. G. Tarbenind A -G (Ekbcrt 
Lcderle and Max Gunther, inventors). Ger. 618,868, 
Sept. 17, 1935 (Cl. 22/ 5). Addn. to 603,113 (C. A. 29, 
563'). Solns. of Zn salts generally are treated simul- 
taneously with an alkali sulfide (or (NHOjS) and NaOH 
(or soda) , and the ppts. are washed and dned 

Zme sulfide pigment. Harlan A. Depew (to American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.). U. S. 2,021,990, Nov. 26 
Steam is mixed with a ZnS pigment to be punfied and the 
material is passed Into n furnace and there treated with a 
current of Inert gas and the pigment is compacted into a 
seal withm the furnace at the point where it enters the 
furnace so that the volatilization of the volatile matemJ 
creates a gas pressure which assists in the sealing effect. 
App. is described and the furnace treatment serves to 
remove S-O acid components. U. S. 2,021,991 relates to 
app. of the same character and use. 

Chrome yellows. Bkbert Lederle and Max Guenther (to 
General Aniline Works). U. S. 2,023,928, Dec. 10. 
A chrome yellow stable to light is obtained by pptg. a 


1 material comprising neutral Pb chromate and at least one 
salt such as Pb sulfate crystd. in rhombic crystals, capable 
of forming with Pb chromate an isodunorphous scries of 
mixed crystals and capable of being converted into a 
njonoehnic modification, and heating the material sus- 
pended in an aq medium at a temp, above the conversion 
point at which conversion into the monoclinic modifica- 
tion occurs until such conversion is substantially complete. 
- A temp, of about GO® for 2 hrs is suitabte. Several cx- 
8 ampJes arc given 

Drying oils. N. V. Koninklijke Pharmaeeutische 
1‘abricken v/h Brocades-Sthccman & Pharmacia Ger. 
617, 72S, Aug 21, 1035 (Cl 22A. 2). Drying oils, to- 
gether with asphalt-like products, arc obtained in the 
purification of mineral and tar oils with HiSO*. The oils 
are treated with excess of coned H|SO, at about 50® and 
the resulting sulfonic acids converted to their salts. These 
3 are dry-distd , leaving on asphalt-likc residue. The oils 
are punfied by washing with NaOH l>e and finally vacuum 
distd to give a drying oil An example is given. 

Rosin drying oil Robert C Palmer and Paul O. 
Powers (to Newport Industries, Inc ) US 2,022,973, 
Dec 3 Partially esienficd wood rosin is heated to about 
200-325® with fuller’s earth until the acid value of the 
mixt has been considerably reduced The product can 
be used in printing inks and varnishes U S 2,022,974 
* relates to the use of a product of like character in bronz- 
ing-ink vehicles by admut with about 10-30% of ahtgh- 
vixcosity refined petroleum oil, a liquid ester of phthahe 
or abictic acid, castor oil or tncresyl phosphate as a 
softening agent. Such mixts form a nonbnttic film. 

Coating compositions containing drying oils. Robert 
L Sibley (to Rubber Service Laboratories Co ). U. S. 
2,022,301, Nov. 2G. A dimethy lhydroqmnohne or other 
j alkyl substituted hydroquinolme is employed in varnishes 
or the like contg. drying oils such as tung oil to control 
oxidation U. S. 2,032,302 relates to the similar use of a 
hjdroacndme such as mcthyldihydroacndme. 

Nitrocellulose lacquers Charles Bogm and Vaughn 
Kelly (to Commercial Solvents Corp ). U. S. 2,023,363, 
Dee 3. For preventing gelling, Jivenng or agglomeration 
of nitrocellulose lacquers contg basic Zn pigment* and 
esters of lactic or hi droxybutync acid, the lacquers are 

6 mixed with 0 I-f.5% of a hydroxy "polybasic” aliphatic 
org. acid such as citnc, tartanc or malic ncid or with an 
alkali metal salt of such an acid 

Lacquer containing synthetic resin. Melville M. 
Wilson (to Sharpies Solvents Corp.). U. S. 2,022,331, 
Nov. 26 A lacquer which is free from blush on drying 
contains an oil-sol. resinous condensation product formed 
!rom tertiary amyl phenol and a CHi-oontg. substance, a 
vehicle comprising a h> drocaibon oil, a cellulose ester such 

7 as cellulose nitrate, a relatively small proportion of a 
dialkyl phthalate, and an ester gum or polyhydne afc.- 
"polybasic” acid resin m a quantity at least two-thirds 
that of the first-mentioned condensation product. Several 
examples are given. 

Printers' varnishes. Walter K. R Hartmann and Carl 
P E Hartmann (trading as Chcmische Fabnk Jjalle- 
Ammendorf Gebr. Hartmann). Bnt. 434,450, Sept. 2, 
g 1935 In a process for the production of lugh-gloss over- 
prints, an overprinting varnish is used compnsing a drying 
oil, an od-sol natural or synthetic resin and a small amt. 
of an oil-swellablc org salt of Mg, alk. earth or earth metal, 
e g , soaps of these metals Dners may be added and the 
varnishes may be colored by Vlctona blue base, Rjhod- 
amme base, Sudan dyes, Milan blue, Tanaf green. Perma- 
nent red, etc. The org. salts may be formed in the varnish 
by adding separately, e g., Al(OH)j and stearic acid. 


27— FATS, FATTY OILS, WAXES AND SOAPS 

E SCnERUDEt. 

zi^n^D^°u rh 'rt^nrA\-\ Maslobolno New methods for producing animal fats. R. Stt-mss 

Oils Tad •r Thennal r ’ ro ^ rtles of Ftttchem. Umschau 42. 190-3; 209-13(1935).— A |2— « 

oils and fats tor the production of marganne are discussed, of recent progress with 31 references J. W Pe^T 
Chas. Blanc Saponification of fats with formation of concentrated 
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glycerol waters M. Nikiforov. ifaslnbofno Zhtrrme 
Dtlo 11, 355-7(1935) — 4 procedure is described for a 
repeated use of gljcerol waters in the sapon of fats with 
kerosene as a contact agent Chas Blanc 

Rapid method for factory control of fat saponification 
G fJein, N Kammskn and P Vumcliman Maslobotno 
Zhtrovoc Delo 11, 502-3(1935) — Withdraw a sample of 
sapond fat at 70-90® with a 5-cc pipet, heated to 60-70°, 
into a 200 -cc tared flask, allow to cool and weigh Add 
100 cc ofsatd NaCI at 60-70°, 30 cc. of refined sunflower 
oil at 60-70° and 3 drops of 1% methyl orange, and ti- 
trate HtSO, with 0 5 A' NaOH Introduce into the mist. 

10 drops of 10% phenolpbthalein and titrate with 0 5 A’ 
NaOH with shaking The percentage of sapon — (a — 
6) X 0 141 X 100///, where H = g of sample, a = cc 
of 0 5 AT NaOH consumed in the titration of fatty acids, 

0 141 = titer of 0 5 AT oleic acid (the mol wt. of oleic 
acid was accepted as equal to that of all the fatty acids) ; 
b — correction for the acidity of the 30 cc. of sunflower 

011 (detd by a similar procedure) The detn is made in 

5 mm with an accuracy to 1% as compared with the stand- 
ard method Chas Blanc 

The determination of the aeety) number of fits U. 
Carrying out the acetylation. K Taufel, M de Mingo 
and H Thaler. FetUhem Ufttschau 42, 141-4(1935); 
cf C. A. 28, 70C5* —In order to select the most suitable 
method for quantitatively and selectively aeety lating the 
hydroxyl groups of fatty substances, the acetylation of 
tetrahydroxysceartc acid (I) m 156°, hexahydroxystearic 
acid (II), dihydroxysteanc acid (HI), castor oil (IV) and 
grapeseed oil (V) were studied by (Method A — cf. £ia- 
heUhchc Untersuehungsmethoden fur die Felt- and H'orAira- 
dustne, 2nd Ed Stuttgart, 1930, page 90) refluxing with 
AciO and petr ether or, more preferably, EtiO. by 
Method B— cf. Franchimont, Cnrr.pi rend 89, 711-13 
187n)) warming the substance dissolved in Ae»0 contg. a 
small amt of HiSOi to a temp not exceeding 45°, dissolv- 
ing the reaction product in ether, washing the ether soln 
successively with an aq 50% AcOH soln , a satd NaCI 
soln contg KIICOi and a satd NaCI soln , then drying 
the ether soln over anhyd Na,SO„ and finally distg off 
the ether and drying over HjSO, in a vacuum and (Method 
C— cf \ erley and Bolsing, Ber 34 , 3351-0,2(1901)) by 
heating the substance on the water bath with an excess of 
AcjO and a small amt of pyridine, pouring the reaction 
mixt. into water, taking up the aeety lated product with 
ether and proceeding as outlined under Method B In 
all cases the bound AcOH was detd. by Freudenberg's 
method ( C A _ 1 8 , 234) , which had been prev lously shown 
(C. A 28, 75G5‘) to be best suited for this purpose 
Method B gave the most readily reproducible and most 
nearly theoretical results with I, n and HI, while methods 
A and C were distinctly inferior The 3 methods gave 
fairly concordant results with IV but not with V. This 
was due, perhaps, to the relatively large amts of free 
fatty acids m V as indicated by an acid no of 4321 This 
surmise was supported by expts showing that free fatty 
acids, especially those which are not too high up in the 
homologous senes, e. g , launc, react with AcjO under the 
conditions of methods A, B and C to form mixed an- 
hydndes which do not decompose rapidly on contact with 
water. The pos error caused thereby is apt to be more 
serious than is commonly realized Method B is recom- 
mended as the best suited for fat investigations An im- 
proved prepn of HI based on Hilditch’s work (C. A. 
20, 32S0) is described J TV. Perry 

Oiticica fat and its fundamental difference from China 
wood oil C P A Kappelraeier. FetUhem Umsckcu 42, 
145-52; Verjkrontek 8, 279-83(1935) — Various samples 
of oiticica fat (I), obtained either direct from Brazil or 
extd from freshly ground nut kernels preferably with 
ether or benzene or, less suitably, with petr. ether, had 
the following consts acid no 2-3, sapon. no 187-193, 

1 no (Wljs — after react mg 2 hrs ) 140-150, Ac no 30-40, 
hexabromide test neg , gelatination temp 260-70°, dj* 
0 9670-80, nV l S140-SO, n r - no (dispersion) 00170- 
0 0185 (Since 1 ordinarily has a buttery consistency, the 

3 consts were detd on melted, supercooled samples — 


a procedure which is not recommended ) Removing the 
break from I by rapidly heating to 200“ and then centrifug- 
ing failed to prevent I from reassuming its buttery con- 
sistency at room temp , although this can be prevented 
by converting I into stand oil by heating to 225-50*. 
d-Couepic acid (II) was prepd by first adding a small amt 
of I to a benzene sola, of the free fatty acids of I and then 
exposing to direct sunlight. The fine leaflets of H, which 
sepd out, m 101-2® after recrystn from acetone and 
vacuum drying. The ketone group in H, which was re- 
vealed by the formation of a stmxcarbozone, m. 134-7°, 
seems to have a disturbing effect on acidimetne titrations 
and also on I no detns Whatever the cause, the apparent 

I no. of II (Kaufmann method) increased from 194 to 
332 and a small amt of free acid appeared on increasing 
the time of halogenation from 2 to 190 hrs Hydrogenation 
studies offer more promise in this field than halogenation 
expts K-P-couepale i» a stable, cryst. salt, whose ready 
crystn from ale sapon mixts. aids greatly in detecting 

II Ammomum-p-couepate m 127° and gives no color 

with FeCb soln Catalytic hydrogenation converted H 
into hexahydrocoucpic acid (in) which yielded a semi - 
corbazone m. 135 5°. Me-p -couepaie (IV) m 41°, and 
behaved like H when halogenated A comparison of the 
consts. ol IV and of freshly prepd samples of the Me esters 
of a- and 0 -debstearic acid confirmed the non-identity of 
IV with either of the latter Nevertheless I may contain 
varying amts of eleosteanc acids (cf van Loon and 
Stegcr, C. A. 25, 4 SIS) A mixed m p indicated that 
IV is identical with the hexahy drolicamc acid of Brown and 
Fanner (C. A. 29, 5294*). K. criticizes Rossmann’s 
theory (C. A 26, 2416) that only 2 geometrically isoraenc 
eleosteanc acids can exist. J TV. Perry 

Washing fats after refining M. Sandomirskd and O. 
Mikhailovskaya. Maslobotno Zkxrmoe Delo 11, 357-9 
(1935) — AU traces of soapstock are removed from oils 
after neutralization by 2-3 washings with 0215% HiSOi 
The mixt. is easily sepd into 2 layers without forming an 
intermediate layer. The losses of oil are reduced as 
compared with water washing Chas Blanc 

Water solubility and washing of sulfuric acid esters of 
unsaturated fats C. Steiner. FetUhem Vmsehau 42, 
201-5(1935). — Castor oil, olein (I), linseed oil (H), oleyl 
ale (HI) and peanut oil were sulfonated by slowly adding 
varying amts of HtSCh to 100-g. portions of the fatty 
materials held at 2S-30*. Except for a few samples of H 
which were sulfonated with a 92% acid, 98% HiSO, 
was used As a general rule, increasing the amt of HjSO, 
used caused an increase m organically bound SO, This 
increase, in turn, was parallelled by a tendency for the sul- 
fonated fatty material to form, with hot water, less and 
less turbid emulsions Clear solns were obtained only 
with highly sulfonated I and III. The neutralization nos 
of the sulfonated fat samples were detd and their behavior 
on washing with a 10% Na-SO« soln was studied 

J. W. Perry 

The spoiling of fats and biochemical reactions involving 
fats K Taufel Fettchem. Umschaxi 42, 164-8(1935) — 
This review covers a no of recent developments which 
reveal possible relationships between the Oxidation of 
unsatd fatty substances and the ^-oxidation of fats in 
nlro on the one hand and the mechanism of fat metabolisms 
and similar biochem reactions on the other. Glyceride 
hydrolysis is also discussed both as a purely cbem and as 
a biochem. process Over 30 references. J. W. Perry 

Acidic components of wool grease E. E. U. Abraham 
and T. P. Hilditch J Soc Chem Ind 54, 39S-404T 
(1935) —The acidic components of fresh neutral wool 
grease, wool grease from waste liquors and wool grease 
obtained by solvent extn. of merino wool have been sepd 
and, as Meesters, submitted to fractional distn. in vacuum 
The acids present in the distd Me ester fractions and 
residues were crysid to obtain individual components 
The results confirm those of earlier workers in showing 
that the chief component acid is a wax like solid, m 73-5°, 
which is not “cerotic" (hexacosoic) acid, but is of similar 
compn (CmHhOv or CnlluOi, less probably C»H«Oj)- 
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represented by the formulas CulljeOx, C»Hw 6>, C*>H«Oi, 

CnlUO, (or C«Hi»Oj), C w ll to O, and C»1UA (or C«- 
jl M Oi) . The acid of lowest m. r I™ 1 — > nnd « Tfa,fSt 
sofy was not susceptible to purification; m Us impure con- 
dition it Ease anal) ttcal figures close to those required by 
the formula CullwQi- The acids of foroiulB opprox 

SennS’ Iw'te m. p . aud othc‘’? f op"crUe<. w'th the ill&bolnSzhVot^Deh 1 W5)-Thc method of 

‘'hnopalin iTTcid/ T '^an^cerio and' 1 and "lanoccnc acid 8 Zinov'ev (C A . 22. >75. 24..440S) for doing .«J* w 
lactone" described by ParmstSdter and Lllschutx {Her 
31, H2£(1JMS)) Evidence of "lactone ' formation 


Continuous hydrogenation at the GorTcov works. A. 
Panuisbcv. .Vfoslohpluo ZAiwc* Dfio 11 , 46G~S(ld35) . 
Results of 3 years' experience of continuous hydrogena- 
tion of cottonseed and sunflower oils arc tabulated ana 
discussed. Chas. Blanc 

Induction of Oils without sediment. A. Raspbpma, 


observed when the wool grease acid fractions of high mol 
vvt- were boiled with dil mineral acid Acnl« of the normal 
aliphatic scries ore not present tn wool grease It vs sug- 
gested that the acids of sterol waxes secreted in sebaceous 
and similar glands ore probably derived from an vsoprene 
or terrene foundation rather than from an unbranched 3 
chain of C atoms B Schentbel 

Hydrogenation of fats in presence of nickel carbonate 
and formate reduced in the oil E fetinburg and M 
Popov .\hishMno ZhrotOf Dth 11> Sodfl'klS) . cl 
C. A 29, 83b*t\ 8373* — N’iCO, can be used in the hydro- 
genation of high-grade oils with low-pressure steam for 
heating the oil before hydrosetwuon A mut of NvCO» 
and Ni formate can t>e u«ed for the hy droge nation of low- 
grade oils when eSeetive refmmg of the cal is not feasible 4 
Chas Blanc 

Hydrogenation of iats with copper-nickel catalyst V 
Yasil'cv. A/ni/jfcolno Zhroccc Deh 11, 444-Ml'kJ5) ■— 
Exptl evidence of the advantages of using Cu-Nt catalyst 
tn the hydrogenation of refined and (.rude oils confirms the 
rcsulis of U P. practice. Chas. Blanc 

Selective hydrogenation (of vegetable fats) E Etin- 
burg, B. Sterlin and B Knishcvsl.il .Va;/,>N*Im> ZAinow , 
Dth 11. 47 1-01 1M5) .—The selective process of hydro- 
genation of cottonseed and sunflower oils wav studied bv 
heating the oils m an autoclave at ICO*. ISO* and £00* 
with 0 I, 022 and 0.4% N» pptd. on kieselguhr and a 
fl current at a rate of £, 3, 4 and 6 l./min The samples 
taken at definite intervals were tested for the m. p„ I 
and thiocyanate nos. and contents of solid acids. The 
selective process of hydrogenation was detd. by the cou- 


swggcsted tuv a possible met lied for the production of 
sunflower oil with mm sedimentation Chas. El-mo 
Hydration of sunflower oil M Bauman, I. GrobtJvskil. 
1-' \ idtncpoTskaya and G Gushchin XfaiMolr.oZlo'ccoe 
Dth 11, 477-9(1935) —The best results in clarifying 
-undow cr oil were obtained by stimng the oil, pressed or 
non-pressed. nt 70* first with 1% of 3% NT I, Cl for £0 
nun and then with 1% of (1 -23% HCl. fallowed by’ salt- 
ing out with £ 5% JCaCl at CS*. settling for 10 hr* and 
tittering nt 40* The product after S-10 months of stor- 
age formed only 1-1 5% of white sediment and showed no 
thange in nudity. Chas. Bhmc 

Hydrogenation of black oils V Chervy akov. ,V<is/<>- 
Mno Zktrc~t<e De!o 11, 3iVl-5{lP35) — Methods of itffintng 
and hydrogenation of liempseed, linseed, coriander and 
white mustard oils are described. Chas. Blanc 

Characteristics of the oils contained in different parts 
(skin, endosperm, cotyledons and embryos) of the seeds 
cf Strophanthus kombe. hlspldus, grams and their im- 
portance in determining the time, state of conservation 
and quality of the seeds (pharmacognosbc investigations) 
Luigi Toeco and Bruno Sanna rirrA i Merit. pAurmoro- 
dyttamte 50, 33£-S(1935). — ’The oils contained m the 
endosperm and cotyledons of said secsts are clear, trans- 
parent, straw colored, with pungent odor and nauseating 
taste. Their m. p (0-2) and the degTee of acidity (£-7) 
ore much lower than those known. In the skin one finds 
fatty oils; those of 5 komic and ktsptJus are green be- 
cause of the chlorophyll. As the seeds are altered the oils 
become rancid. P. F. Metddi 

Polymerization of fatty oil*. IX. The hydrogenation, 
of polymerized ethyl bnolenate Alph Stegcr and J- van 
Loon. Krc. t roe. chm. 54, 750-0(193$); cf. C. A- 29. 


tents of said, acids formed and the Imnleic acid unchanged 6 .’OKI*. — Et bnolenate was prepd and then polyntemed 
Under all conditions of hydrogenation of cottonseed oil until further treatment produced no change. High* 

the selectivity was greater at a higher temp. (£00*) vacuum distn. gave the following fractions: (1) up to 

With the increased ratio of cither Hi or 11 the rate o! 9$*, 1.4; (£) 95-100*, 30.7; (3) 100-180*, 7.2; (4) 

hydrogenation increases and the degree of seleotivm 180-200®, 21 .S and (5) residue 3$ 9%. Fraction l was 

correspondingly declines. A selective hy drogenation can composed of deoompn. products. Traction £ did not con- 

bc effected not bv any definite optimum system but bv taut polymers yet « could not Ik hydrogenated to Et 

an optimum correlation of the single factors m the procev. stearate. The satd. acid denvevl from fraction 2 after 

A mm. of ttit tntadyvt and a ww o( \\ are Twpwtes). Vsydrogtnatiow is attacVedby Bertram' *KMnO«sci)n. This 

the conwrae Is true. At a certain correlation of the 7 indicates the acid is not a fat acid. From the h\ drogenated 
ratal) st and H the temp of the reaction con be lowered product of fraction £ an acid whose formula corresponded 


the presence of 0.1% and 0.15% Nt (based on the wt. of 
oil) and II rate of 4 1 /min. the selectivity is of the same 
character as that at ISO* (for 0.1%) and 100* and ISO* 
(for 0.15%). The same is true with 0— % Ni and H rate 
of 3 1 /min. For the selective hydrogenation of sunflower 
oil more active conditions axe requited. Thus, at a rate of 


to Ci,H*Oi was sepd. by the Twitcbell Fb salt method. 
These properties together with phys characteristics indi- 
cate a compd. of cyclic structure. The fractions 4 and 5 
contained the polymers. These could not be hydrogenated 
to on 1 no. of 0. Oxidation of the hydrogenated product 
of these fractions according to the Bertram method > ielded 

~ , , . — Y ;-• * — — - *■* 8 a residue of cyclic compd s. Conclusion: By polymcrixa- 

” l./min. oi 11 the selective character of hydrogenation i> non of Et bnolenate at 300® m a current of CO, 2 reactions 

riace: (a) A polymeriration and (ft) a cychration 
»_ tK» T ^wv^°I« C ^I!f« nSe t d j 0 vif t0 * kri-hke fat mixture of lmolcmc acid into a nonpolymenrable compd. which 
ill r '“i enshon. V. Fiuanov after hydrogenation corresponds to the formula CiiHj.0,. 

fucrtt rw-”^’^ ^Airrroe Dth II. ot>5-S Both reactions occur stmultaneouslv until no bnolenate 

of ^ Eyubarskil (C. A. 27, 1533) remains. This explains why lmolcmc acid cannot be com- 

$ S £ f ?5? m,on an ■wropnate pletely converted to polymers, X. The polmeriiation 

nr^Vnro of tthyl JhJ - 750-0.— Et lmoienate was 

W and 2*-. 9 polymenrtd at 300* tor C>, 10 and 14 hrs. I no. (Wjs 

, .v’.P 5 a srl0 ^' wh, "‘ fat m,It - and Br methods), thioevanogen no. and nV are reported 

Eg 3^7 'J i ™ ^ n r rn ' -a« 05 «* «ch product. The Wlys 1 no, with varyingperfS* of 

y ..^rng.m.o — I no .4- andIIchnerno.pt>. contact, thioevanogen no. and ntf are reported on the 
EffectiTene*. rif , bigh-vacuumdistilbtetolOO*andthercsidueofeachprod- 

to^7e to MthrK.rSd[wSta^ \%£fa tSuw' 1 WU Substitution of I was evident in the residues and 
ZA.rewwBdJil 474^1 »** h *««« Polvwenration time: while in 

xrmtiou o! vr U t iiVl 1 ■Tr^ > - d y a r t ^? 01 i’vdro- the distillate substitution of 1 was not detectable, Con- 
vege table oils tn the presence of Nt formate are elusion: High polymers and low mol.-wt. isomers of Et 
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hnolenate are formed on polymerization The high poly- 1 erly isolated from liquid (isomerizcd) oiticrca oil; the 
mers increase with the time of heating. M. M. Piskur semtcarbazones of I and II m. 110-11° and 138° (slow 
Fatty oil standards. British Standards Institution heating), resp ; with boiling ale the former is trans- 
Chemtst and Druggist 123,631(1935). — Recently published formed into a compd. m. 127°. The satd acids in the 

specifications for coconut oil, peanut oil, olive oil, rape- oil are palmitic and steanc, 1 and 1.4% being isolated 
seed oil and raw linseed oil are quoted S Waldbott (sepn. probably far from quant ). C. J West 

Factors determining color of cottonseed od A. Goldov- N ew method for detenmnmg acid number pf oils. Fed- 
ski!, M. Podol’skaya and E. Mixer ifoslobolno Zhtrovoe ctenko and Kashin. Mcwioboino Zhtrovoe Delo 11, 438 

Delo 11, 442-4(1935) ; cf. C. A. 29, 8376*. C. B. „ (1935). — The method makes it possible to obtain accurate 
Refined olive oil from pulp, in comparison with natural x results without the use of ale and EtjO. Weigh a sample 
and refined, pressed olive oils Darnel Macgrane Analcs of oil in a flask (15-18 cm high, 2 cm. in diam , neck 

soc, espan.fis. qulm 33, 707-70(1935) — Methods of detg bore 1 cm in diam ), add 15-20 cc of 10% NaCl in HiO 

the S contest, physicoehem consts. and compn. of olive and titrate with 0 17/ KOH in the presence of phenol- 

and S oils are reviewed. S is best controlled in refining of phthalem to a faint rose that docs not disappear with 

S oils by heating 20 mm. 50 cc of oil with 50 cc. of 25% energetic shaking for 1 min The method gave good re- 

aq NaOH, with a Ag foil immersed therein, then observ- suits with black cottonseed oil. Chas Blanc 

ing the S stain on the Ag. This test is sensitive to 0 5 Influence of the nature of a earner on catalyst activity 
parts of S per 10,000. The development of HjS in some 3 E. Botkovskaya and P. Artamonov. Masloboino Zhtrovoe 
apparently well-refined S oils was investigated and con- Delo 11, 468-51(1935) — Expts m comparative hydro- 
firmed m S oils contg 3-4 parts of S per 10,000 Pure gcnation of vegetable oils in the presence of Ni catalyst 
CSi does not attack olive oil. The S in S oils originates in pptd. on silica gel and on kieselguhr and tripoll of various 

the S dissolved in com CS,. which should not exceed 8 ongins, with and without preliminary treatment with 

parts per 10,000. By deodorizing by acid and superheated HiSO. and NajCOi, disclosed that contrary to the general 
steam, the S content may be reduced to 1 5-2 parts per theory the best earners are those contg. a max. of A1 and 
10,000 HjS dissolved in CSi, and sulfbydrates, also Fe oxides and a min of SiOj Further evidence was fur- 
attack olive oils Olive residues give a strong S test, nisbed by the use of new earners, such as clays rich in 

Pressed oils and extd oils have a S content not exceeding * MtO t and FejOi Thus by the use of a clay of the compn 
1 part per 10,000 Intensity of the S test increases with S>Oi 59 76, TiO> 0 51, AliOi 18 5, FeiOi 8 1, CaO 0 79, 

ripening of the olives Oils from wormy olives give a MgO 2 66, K»0 5 08, Na f O 0 16, P,0» 0 16 and SOi 

stronger test, and the S content of the worms is rather O 19%, a fat mixt , m. 61°, was obtained, i e , a con- 
high. S can add to the unsatd bonds of the fatty acid siderably greater activity of Ni than when pptd. on kiesel- 
The phys. and chera consts of both oils are always within guhr. The practical interpretation of the results is that 
the same range. Various empirical tests for certain fat the catalytic activity of Ni decreases with the greater 
acids are described, and no appreciable difference is found contents of SiOi, sol. in Na,COj. in the earner and increases 
between the 2 oils. Pressed oil shows a mm soap content; i with its increased soly. in H»SO, The presence of P in a 
refined oil shows none Peroxidation of some substances earner has no poisonous effect on the catalyst C B 
during the deodonzing process is studied The resin con- Purification of contact glycerol waters with barium 
tent is higher in refined S oils E. M Syrames carbonate and iron shavings P Andronov. Masloboino 

A note on the spectroscopic determination of the vitamin Zhtrovoe Delo II, 353-5(1935). — Treating acid glycerol 
A content of pilchard oil G. M. Shrum and Thomas G waters with Fe shavings and a strong air current at 90° 
How Con. J. Research 13A, 98-8(1935) —An attempt and neutralizing the filtrate with Ba(OH), gave the best 
has been made to measure spectroscopically the vitamin results with glycerol, d» 1.244, 1 14% ash and org cou- 
A content of pilchard oil. By use of the same conversion tents. Treating glycerol waters with BaCOi before or 
factor as for cod-liver oil, measurements of the extinction 6 after neutralization with Ca(OH) is of no marked ad- 
coeff. at 3280 A. gave vitamin A values much larger than vantage Chas Blanc 

those obtained by biol tests. It has been shown that this Products from coconut-oil war. Simeona Santiago 

discrepancy cannot be wholly ascribed to cither the color- Tanchico Philippine J. Set 57, 423-6(1935) —During 
ing matter or the saponifiable material in the oil A the storage of coconut od a sediment seps on the bottom 
satisfactory check on the results can be obtained only of the tank; and when purified the sediment forms white 
when it is possible to remove completely the vitamin A crystals sol in various org solvents The sediment is not 
from the oil, without otherwise modifying it J W. S a glyceride but appears to be a wax contg the myricyl 
Determination of color of sunflower oil M. Sokolova ester of cerotic acid. Com products, such as floor wax 
and I. Engel, hfasloboino Zhtrovoe Delo II, 481-2 7 Bnd furniture and leather polishes, were prepd from this 
(1935) — The method of Fonrobert and Pallauf ( Farben - wax E Scherubel 

Ztg No 17, 967(1926); cf C. A 20 , 2421) for detg The bleaching of Japan wax III Iwao Sakuma and 

coloration of oils was applied to the estn of the quality Iso Momose. J Soc. Chem Ind , Japan 38, Suppl 

of sunflower oil. Chas Blanc binding 503-4(1936); cf C. A 29, 6296* — The extinc- 

Reconstruction of Krisnodarskil oil works. A. Skspin, tion coeffs of the portion of com bleached Japan wax sol. 
I. Morozov and A. Grashin Maslobolno Zhtrovoe Delo II, in petr. ether are smaller than those of the original product. 

435—12(1935) — Construction and operation details of S unbleached Japan wax undergoes a change in color 

refining and reworking of vegetable oils are discussed g when kept in the dark and the browning is accelerated 
Chas. Blanc when excessive amts of alkati are present. Too long 
TJnsaturated acids of natural oils. IV. The highly an exposure should be avoided in sunlight bleaching 
unsaturated acid of Telfaina occidentals E. H Farmer Exptl. data are given K. K 

and E S Paice J. Chem. Soc 1935, 1630-2; cf. C. A _ The properties of alkyl alkali sulfates prepared from 
29, 6085’ — Freshly extd. oil from the kernels of Tel - higher fatty alcohols as detergent and wetting agents 

fatrta occtdenlalts contains ct-eleosteanc acid, m 48°, S- Ueno, S Yokoyama and V. Iwakura J. Soc. Chem. 

after exposure to diffused light for some weeks very small Ind , Japan 38, Suppl. binding G03-8(1935) — Lauryl, 

yields of the g -isomer are isolated, the yield being greatly oleyl and cetyl ales, were estenfied with coned HjSO, 

increased after exposure to ultraviolet radiation for some 9 (sp. gr. 1.84) and neutralized with NH»OH, KOH and 

brs A sample of oil after standing 7 months gives 10% NaOH, and the resulting products were compared with 

of the 0-isomer. The solid material pptd from the oil com products: Gardmol, Igepon a. p and Igepon T 

on standing is fJ-eleostearm V. a- and 0-Licamc acids The properties observed were soly , surface tension, 
W, B. Brown and E. H. Farmer Ibid. 1632-3. — Com drop no (surface tension against petroleum), lathering 

oiticica fat and the kernel oil of Ltcanta ripda, both of power and detergent power. The exptl. results are 

which normally yield a-hcanic acid (I) on sapon , give presented and show that good detergent activity of the 

after irradiation in the presence of a trace of I or of S alkyl alkali sulfates was developed only in a completely 

the iso- or 0-acid (II), m. 09-5°, identical with that form- sol. condition The optimum condition was about 0 1- 
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0 .25% soln- at 50*. The cetjl compd , contrary to other 
reports, had o high detergent power and ot moderate 
temps, all 3 ok. dcrivs. showed about the same detergent 
power. Knrl Kammermeycr 

From the notebook of the soap manufacturer Kart 
pfaff. Rieehstojr-Ind 10, 200-1(1035); cf C A 30. 
tWJfi*.' — Float in c and veterinary "oaps are discussed 

II. M. Burlige 

Producing smooth, transparent soft soap with 40% 
hardened fat-fatty acids Grann SeifensteJer'Zlg 62, 
4S6(1935) —Methods for prepg soft soap using large 
proper! ions of hardened iish oil are described. Deodorized 
fish oil is less suitable because of the dinger of the develop- 
merit of a bad odor J- Pcrrj 

Curd soap and attempts at improving its quality R 
Knngs Setfenstrder Zlg 62, 730-41(1935). — Methods 
toe maVmg soap under prt'cnt-daj German conditions 
nre discussed J ^ Perry 

Centrifugal method of separation of soap from fats after 
neutralization A 7mov’e\ and A Vilister 3/oslofroino 
Zhtroroe Delo 11, 470-7(1035) —Good results arc repomd 
with the use of the Sharpies centrifugal separator 

Chas Blanc 

The process of water evaporation by soap A Klyuchc- 
vich. Afajfo&olno Zhirovce Dtlo 11, 44S-50(1935) — A 
preliminary discussion of the causes of cracking of soap 
cakes on drying tn storage Chas. Blanc 

Variations of the pn of aqueous soap solutions as a func- 
tion of the free alkali content. Vizem and Gudlot Snfftt. 
neJer-Z/g. 62, 625-0(1935) —Sec C A. 29, G-153* 

J \V. Terry 

Use of liquid resin (tallol) In Soap making P. Kupchin- 
skil and A. Yasnui! .Vaj/efroino Zhroeoe Ddo 11, 4 t >2— I 
(1635). — Liquid resin, obtained from black, liquor of 
sulfate pulping, added up to 25% to fats gave a good grade 
of hard soap. The product was improv ed by the use of 
distd. liquid resin (tallo!) A grrater proportion of tailed 
results in soft or liquid stock. Chas Blanc 

Starch and animal glue in the soap Industry Fnti Ohl 
Cetaime, Letm, Klebstcffe 3, 168-71(1933). — Soaps can 
be Improved by the addn. of starch, casein or hide glue 
Nineteen patents and characteristics of the products arc 
dtscusscd. Don Brotisc 


Waxes (Mellon) 13. Monuf. of liquid fuel from \ege- 
tahle oils (Koo, Cheng) 21. Higher ales from waxes 
(U. S. pat. 2,021,026) 10 


Fats. Harburger OOwcrhe Bnnekman A Merge!) 
Gcr. 017,520, Aug 20, 1935 (Cl 23a. 2) Addn. to 612.. 
716 (C. A. 29, 6451*). Clear odorless fats are obtained 
by treating fatty materials with Cff,Ci» and driving oft 
the latter by steam in the pre-encc of water and an ad- 
sorbent such as fuller’s earth. 

Wool-fat alcohols. Deutsche ll>d«erwcrke A -G 
(Ludwig Prigge and Karl llcimlg, Inventors). Ger 
017.975. Aug. 30, 1935 (Cl 12o. 5 02). Ales, incapable 


1 of sapon. are obtained from wool fat and other high -mot. 
wax-like substances by sapong. the wool fat, etc., treating 
the product with at least 30% of a soap with no more 
than IS C atoms in the mol., and finally distg. Thus, 
wool fat is sapond. with NaOII and water and palmitic 
soap, obtained by treating palm oil with NaOlI, added. 
The mutt, ts distd. with superheated steam to give a 
product of wool fat ale 

. Bleaching fats, ods and fat acids. Balthasar E. 

2 Reuter (to Mathieson Alkali Works) U. S 2.022.73S, 
I)cc .1 See Fr 77S.SS2 ( C. A . 29, 4962*) . 

Purifying fatty oils Karl Merck, Lotus Merck, Wil- 
helm Merck and Tritz Merck (trading as (firm of) E. 
Merck) Brit 434,432, Sept 2, 1935 Tunny -fish 
liver oj is freed from undesirable color, taste and odor by 
treating at ordinary temp with aq or ale alkali and then 
sepg the purified oil The alkali removes the larger 

3 proportion of free fat acids without rapon., or loss of 
vitamin A 

Oils, ntamlns Akticsclskabct Terrosan. Bnt. 433,- 
030, Aug 22, 1935 The vttamin-contg unsapomfiable 
components of fats and oils are extd or coned, by sapong. 
the oil with a soln of NIIi or alkali metal hydroxide in a 
ILO-sol org solvent, e. g , MejCO, McOII, EtOlI, cool- 
ing or standing to sep the soap and acidifying the residua/ 
soln to ppt. fat acids from the soap which remains 
* dissolved, said acids collecting as a layer with the tin- 
sapomfiable components. 

Refined hydrogenated sesame oil. Guy W. Phelps 
and Raymond Bradley (to ladustna! Patents Ccrp.). 
U. S 2,022,361, Nov 20 See Can. 345.6S1 (C. A. 
29, 23SQ*) 

Od cakes Benjamin G Lcites Fr. 786,676, Sept. 7, 
1935 Oil cakes of increased albumin content are obtained 
s by carefully removing the envelope of the grams and, pref- 
erably, the cellulose of the core The cake is ground and 
suspended tn water and the particles of envelope swotlcn 
with water descend to the bottom The remaining sus- 
pension is transferred to another vessel where, after 
prolonged rest, the particle* of the core in suspension 
descend. The liquid is sepd. and used again. 

Mono- and di-glycendes. Carl \\\ Christensen (to 
Armour and Co.). U S. 2,022 ,4 'VI, Nov. 26. Informing 
6 a glyceride, a mixt. of a higher fatty acid such os steanc 
acid and a glj cerate of an alkali-forming metal such as Na 
gly cerate having at least one free hydroxyl II is heated to 
about 100-260®. U S. 2,022,494 relates to a process in 
which glycerol is estenfied, to form a mono- or di-glycende, 
by heating with a higher fatty acid such as lard fatty acids 
tn the presence of an alkali-forming metal glj cerate, at 
100-220*. 

Soap. Adolf Welter. Gcr. 620,391, Oct. 21, 1935 (Cl 
23e. 1). In effecting such processes in the soap industry 
nv are normally earned out at ISO® or above, heating is 
effected by direct introduction of steam which has been 
compressed sufficiently to raise its condensation temp, 
above the process temp. Local overheating is thus 
avoided, and the danger of explosion is reduced. 
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The acidity of starch. Josef Majibofcr. 0 eslen 
Ckem. Ztg 33, 178-9(1935). — The difficulties attendao 
upon the measurement of the acidity of samples of coni 
mereial starch are discussed and the advantages of eleetre 
metric titration pointed out. For ordinary purposes, it i 
recommended to titrate 20-5 g. of starch m 100 cc. of watt 
with 0.1 A NaOH (ill the soln. is red to phcnolphthalei 
(4 cc. of 1% indicator soln. used) W. T. H. 

Sugar. Pedro Sanchez. IT. 7S7.02S, Sept. 16, 103' 
A sirup prepd. with previously refined sugar ts decolorize 
by means of active Cl (hypochlorites of Ca. Mg, Ba, 5 
orAD.dechlormated by active C or H : 0, and crysta 
men. The treatment with Cl raa> be earned out in tl 


presence of an acid or acid salt capable of eliminating 
practically all the ash-forming material in the sirup Cf 
C. A. 29, 2014*. 

Evaporating pans for sugar refineries, etc. ITanz 
Pest. Ger. 617,641, Aug. 22, 1«35 (Cl. 66. 12) . 

9 Aqueous solutions of sugar sap. etc. Carbo-Xorit- 
Union %’erwaltungs-G. m. b II. (Helmut Ruping, in- 
ventor). Ger. 617,706, Aug. 24, 1635 (CL 12d. 1.03). 
The aq. solns. are decolonzed and cleared by treatment 
with an adsorbent such as active C, kieselguhr, fuller’s 
earth, etc., which has been mixed with a substance which 
forms a gel or a gelatinous ppt. in contact with the soln. 
An example of such a mixt. is CaCl. and NajPO,, which 
forms a Ca gel. 
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Apparatus for continuous clarification of sugar juices, t solns of conv erled starch by a ctystn iu movement, in a 
etc , and scum removal Francis R Fortier. U S 2,022,- crystallizer filled by successive fractions, and, at an inter- 
PCI, Dec. 3 Various structural, mech and operative mediate stage of the crystn. operation, the supemtn. of 
details the massecuite is reduced by adding to the charge a sola. 

Recovery of nonsugars from molasses, sugar sirups, having a lower d. than that of the successively added 

sweet waters and sugar wastes, etc Gustave T. Reich fractions Cf C. A. 30, 612*. 

U S 2.022.S24, Dec 3 A mixt of isopropjt ale and Starch International Patents Development Co Fr 

ElOH is used for treating the material, which seps into 2 7S7.0C0, Sept. 16, 1935 In malong starch from corn, 

lasers, the upper laver contg the saccharin components . the ground starch of high d. is treated to recover starch 
and the lower layer the nonsugars (both layers being freely * and gluten and the resulting water is used to steep the 
Cowing liquid.) Cf C A 30, 612* maize, while the ground starch of low d is sent to the 

Dextrose International Patents Development Co sepn operations without removing the starch and the 
Fr 7S7,0,» < 1, Sept 16,1933 Dextrose is crystallized from gluten Cf C. A. 29, 1673* 


29 — LEATHER AND GLUE 


Evaporation of tan liquors Emil Kirschbaum and J 
Schirounke Chem. Fabnk 1935, 4°(>-2 — Results of 
expis with a triple-effect evaporator on 3 nuts of liquor 
are plotted for. the relation of the sp gr. to the total- 
solid content, the b -p rise in relation to the abs. boiling 
pressure and to the sp gr. at different pressures, the sp 
heat m relation to the 'p gr , the relation of the temp to 
the sp gr , and the relation of the coeff of heat trans- 
mission to the apparent liquor level and sp gr Eight 
references J II Moore 

Influence of some sulfur -containing tanning compounds 
on the deterioration of vegetable tanned leather by sul- 
furic acid E L Wallace, J. R. Kanagy and C. L. 
Cntchfield. J Am Leather Chen r. Alloc. 30, 510-1 S 
(1935) — Correction of journal name, cf C. A 29, S3S9» 
II B Merrill 

Action of microCrgamsms on vegetable tanning mate- 
rials II. General consideration of the factors m- 
flnencing biological activity (in tan liquors]. Wm P 
Dodger. J ,4m Leather Chem. Alice. 30, 5S7-600 
(193a), cf. C. A. 29, 2015* — Tan bquor is a relatively 
poor medium for microorganisms because of the pre- 
vailingly high acidity and inhibitory influence of tannin 
Acid -producing bacteria are invariably present; putrefac- 
tive organisms occur only in weak tail liquors Yeasts 
abound, including both those that form wrinkled and 
smooth colonies on Sabouraud’s medium; pseudo-yeasts, 
nonsugar fermenting, predominate Molds are scarce, 
the scum familiar to tanners consists of j easts Mold, 
most frequently encountered are A . ntger and P g lauetim, 
both of which convert “tannic acid" to gallic acid 
Microorganisms were counted in tail, medium and head 
rocker liquors from many tanneries, with both Sabouraud’s 
medium and a "tannin medium," prepd by using filtered, 
detacmzed oak -bark, ext together with dextrose, beef ext , 
peptone, NII«NO, and KtHPO,. Counts on Sabouraud’s 
medium were much higher (sometimes 1000 limes) than on 
tannin medium. The latter varied between 2000 and 160,- 
000 organisms per cc Counts on a complete rocker senes 
from one tannery showed that bactena decrease and yeasts 
increase in going from tail to bead liquors, l e , with increas- 
ing tannin and acidity. Differences between counts 
from different tannenes may easily be due to differences 
in the blends employed Solns of oak-bark ext and 
sulfited quebracho, each contg 3% ta nnin , sterilized and 
inoculated with tail rocker bquor, gave counts of GO mdhon 
and 2 thousand, resp , after 5 days. When rocker hquors 
were allowed to stand idle for 23 days, the no of organ- 
isms increased 50 to 100 times Lab. expts. show that an 
inactive rocker liquor is gradually depleted of all fer- 
mentable nontannm and and, while if 25% of the bquor is 
renewed daily, the percentage of lactic acid remains nearly 
const, after 4 days Effect of temp, on lactic acid forma- 
tion was studied in detanruzed oak-bark ext. solns contg 
added dextrose. The acid is more rapidly formed initially 
and destroyed subsequently at 25“ and 30* than at 20* or 
35*; below 17* no lactic acid is formed Acetic acid 
formation also has an optimum temp range of 25* to 30*, 
but the temp effect is much more marked than with lactic 


acid, almost no acetic acid is formed either at 20* or 35*. 
The no. of microorganisms present rises and falls with 
lactic acid concn After the latter reaches its max , 
growth is largely restricted to those organisms ut ilizing 
lactic acid or other fermentation product H B M 

Chrome hquors V. Effect of various factors in 
manufacture of sucrose-reduced hquors upon the chromic 

* oxide and oil takeup of pickled hide powder. Edwin R. 
Theis and E. J. Seri ass J. A m Leather Chem. Asset 30, 
600-14(1935); of. C A. 29, 7114* —Hide powder samples 
were treated as follows - pickled to equil with soln 
contg. 10% NaCl + HC1, final ■ 3li (or 1 S m one 
senes) ; SO g. pickled powder contg. 50% liquid tanned 
4 hrs. at 27* to 31* and const, agitation with 200 cc. bquor 
contg. 1% CtiOi; washed; fat -liquored with 5% highly 
sulfonated oil in 100% H|0, 1 hr., at 65*; dried and 

1 analyzed for CtiO„ SOj, free and combined oil. ResuUs — 
In Cr bquors reduced with natural heat of reaction only, 
Cr-Ot fixation increases with concn of dichromate prevail- 
ing during the reduction .still higher fixations are given by 
oil bquors boded during reduction; in the latter, fixation 
increases only slightly with increasing concn during 
manuf , and passes through a max. at a mfg concn. of 
175 g CriOj per 1. Basicity of the Cr compd. fixed by the 

6 hide powder is slightly erratic, and shows no distinct 
trend with variation of bquor mfg conditions Pres- 
ence of excess sucrose, above the amt. required for com- 
plete reduction, has no effect on CriOi fixation, contrary to 
popular belief. Oil takeup during fat liquonng de- 
creases with increasing Cr,Oi content of the hide powder 

H. B Merrill 

Detenorahon of vegetable-tanned leathers containing 
sulfunc acid and glucose Everett L. Wallace and 

7 Joseph R. Kanagy. J. Am. Leather Chem. Assoc. 30. 

1.14-20(1035); cf C. A. 29, S3S9’ — The presence of 
alxmt 5% glucose has no effect on the rate of deterioration 
Also in J Research Salt Bur Standards 15, 523-7(1935) 
(Research l“aper No 840) II. B Merrill 

Effect of acid on leather — a summary. Warren B. 
Emley J. Am. Leather Chem Assoc 30,020-6(1935) 
H. B Merrill 

# Liquid glues \killy Hacker. Kunststoffe 25, 315-17 

(1030) — \ brief review of raw materials, recipes and 
processes of manuf J W. Perry 


Hides and skins k. Th. B6hme Chem Fabnk and 
9 Paul Pfeiffer Ger. 617,957, Aug 29, 1935 (Cl. 2 Sa 9) 
Chrome-tanned leather is treated with a soln of a mixt. of 
CaCIt or MgCI, and an antiseptic on removal from the 
tanning bath, and stored in a moist, undyed state The 
leather may be sprinkled with moist sawdust treated with 
an antiseptic 

Preparing skins for ta nnin g J R. Gclgy A -G. Brit 
433,815, Aug 21,1935 This corresponds to U S 1,974,- 
861(C. A. 28, 7SS9’) The skins are first Umed 
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r at •O'-.jO in tne aistn oi oia ruuocr. x.* y s 2,023,769, Dec 10 Amixt emuKifiablc with watei 


are tanned by a vegetable^ mineral or synthetic tanning 
bath to winch. "" 

going oxer at iu~2.w in tne ai«n n wi iuuua. y“s 2 023,769, Dec 10 Amixt emuKifiablc with water 

amples are gtx en is prep'd by partially sulfmng one mol proportion of 

Tanning I G Farbemnd A -G. (Gustav Mauthe uj { n P a J bou t 0 33^ 67 , no l. of a q NallSO, m •10" 
and Wa ter Pxttsc, inxentors) Ger bl5,lo°, June ^S, temp of about b0-«l # with Mmultaoeous 

1935 (Cl 2.V» 9) Addn to 613,<S2 (C A 29, 839-*) s „ ltIl air 

The method of bl J.TtU for fixing tanning agents by w atcr- c_n!IwTl,>?er 


The method of blJ.TSJ for fixing tanning agents . 
sol salts of aldcli>dc condensation products of aromatic 
amines or imxts of these with phenols, is modified by 
adding substances of the pyndinium type to the fixing bath 
Protcctiv e colloids such as sue may also be added In the 
example CH,0 and methjlamlme are condensed in the 
presence of 1IC1 and the product neutralized with NaOII a|Jt . B|v m BUll 
N -Melhy Ipj ridtnuun chloride and p> ndioe-HCl are added ^ 1l1 , a , ranor or ncat5 foot 

to form a living hath for leather tanned with ext. of que- 3 
h radio wood and valonea 

Leather Kit icr Chemical Co Brit 434,745, Sept 9, 

1035 Slum- that have been picUed in strong ncid, 
eg, the usual soln of lltSO, nnd NaCl, are treated with 
a salt of a nonsoap-forming nontanmng org acid to bring 
the pa to about 5 (K> 0 and then chrome-tanned Borax 
and NaCl and (or) Na SO, is preferably added to the 
org acid salt, c g , AcONa, Na formate, Na lactate 


Basic Cr sulfate, with add id NaCl or Na.SO«> is used for 
the tanning In 1 example skins so tanned are further 
treated with an agent made from sulfonaicd o-crcsol con- 
densed with ClIiO and fit -liquored wnh sulfonated sperm 
and coconut oils. 


Cellulose ether finishes for leather Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd . Archibald A Harrison and Geo S J. 
White Brit 434,423. Aug 27, 1955 A finish of good 
fastness to wet and do - rubbing is produced on Icathri by 
apply mg n compn comprising a soln in n lower aliphatic 
ah of Ct cellulose and, as plastiuzer, a long-cham nh- 
phanc ale or acid having S or more C atoms or an oil 
stuli as castor or neatsfoot or a wax such as camauba or 
an ester such as tncresyl phosphate or di-Bu plithalate, 
and, if desired, as an adhesive, a natural or synthetic 
gum or resm that is sol in the lower aliphatic ale , with 
or without coloring matter or pigment A small propor- 
tion of an ale , ester or ether of h p W0-1U)® may he 
added to reduce the rate of evapn Among examples, Tt 
white 30, is dispersed by milling into a mut of bleached 
shellac 12. in methylated spirit (D 100, with Lt cellulose 5, 
*25 parts, the dispersion is mixed with a soln of cetyl 


ale 5, in I 25, Rotor red B 10, dissolved in I and with ht 
cellulose 10, in I 100 parts Brushed onto sumach -tanned 
grained sheepskin splits and polished with a soft brush, 
the compn yields a moderately flexible bright bordeaux 
finish 
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Research and the rubber industry. B. J Eaton 
India-Rubber J 90, 527-9, 550-9(1035). — A discussion, 
dealing especially with soil problems, botanical problems 
and the quality of raw rubber. C. C. Davis 

The rubber industry in Japan E A. Hauser. Kent- 
jfhnt 11, 186-8(1935). — An illustrated description. 

C C. Davis 

A new method of surface examination for the rubber 
industry. A SoJmony-Karslen. Caoutchouc gulla - 
pert ha 32, 17303-5(1035) . — Au illustrated description of a 
(ompartson microscope of special construction and special 
illumination Ty pical ap plica t ions are included 

C. C Das is 

Patent literature in the field of latex and of rubber in 
1933 and 1934 St. Reiner and O Dudlitz Caoutchouc 
fr gufa-percha 32, 17308-10(1935), cf C A 29, S394* — 

I orty -four U. S , 2 Australian, 5 Canadian, 2 Danish and 9 
German patents are summarized C C. Davis 

. conJ « of «6* M. r. Williams Rubber Ate 

A ) 38, $1-3(1935),' — An illustrated renew of the 
rapid advance 111 the industrial use of rubber latex, with 
special attention to the advantages and disadvantages of 
latex and the selection of a method of ronnuf. (electro- 
deposition, spraying, dipping, etc ). C. C. Dans 
The importance of later in the economic use of sub- 
stitutes and In the use of economical materials Her- 
mann Miedel. Kautschuk 11, 1S1-5(1«35). — The di»- 
cussjon deals with various uses, as in the mamif. of plush, 
velour, fleece, artificial leather, paper, cork, upholsterv. 
etc. C. C. Davis 

n^ W p , J* b tS and m ^^ca Edgar Rhodes 
Bull. Rubber Grovers Assoe 17, 4^2-502 (1935). — A ent. 
discussion, based on R \ recent extensive tnp through 
Ihe nibber-mfg phnts of the U. S A. and dealing with 
various features relating to ordinary raw mblier and latex. 

. technical evaluation of raw rubber In nibbermanu- 
!*' “5*\ * C- R i*' 11. 164-7(1935) , 

features 1 " * 9> 83 r> ‘~ A fcvw ' and discussion of various 


The recovery of solvents in the rubber industry n. 
HI E Rciscmann Kautschuk II, 16S-72, 18,5-0 
(1935). cf C A 29, 8399* — The removal of solvent 
vapors from air by absorption in a liquid, the evapn 
and recovery of the solvent, the losses involved tmd 
6 modem equipment are discussed and illustrated. 

C. C. Davis 

Progress of chlorinated rubber Geo C. Clark 
Rubber Age (N V ) 33, 139-11(1935) —An illustrated 
review of several tnfg processes adopted in the past few 
vears, with a description of the properties and uses of 
chlorinated rubber C. C. Davie 

Factice and rubberized fabnes Garach. Caoutchouc 
£* gufa-percha 32, 17305-7(1935). — A discussion of the 
‘ value of factice. C C. Davt., 

The history of factice manufacture J. F. E. Ruffell 
Trans lust. Rubber In l 1 1, 2S9-94( 1935) —A rev tew and 
discussion C. C. Davis 

The testing of substitute [factice] J. II, Camngton 
Trans Inst Rubber Ind 11, 303-11(1935); cf. preceding 
“bstr — The paper describes tests which are, or may be, 
applied to evaluating factice, points out errors m the 
8 literature and descnlies an investigation of the nature 
of the acetone ext nnd S The routine tests include 
color, fineness, odor, d , acidity, ash, mineral content, 
saponifiable and unsapomfiable substances, and acetone' 
CIICli and petr -ether exts The acetone ext detn, & 
very sensitive to the type of extractor and other condi- 
tions, as Was proved by comparative tests, and none of the 
usual methods gives complete extn. in less than 24 lirx 
Part of the S in the acetone ext. is combined; hence ordi- 
nary oxidation methods do not give the true free S, and 
cold sola methods give low values because part of the 
free S is dissolved in the free oil. The method of Bolot- 
nikov and Gurova (C. A. 2 S, 4934*; 29, 2026*) Is highK 
recommended as accurate and rapid. Oxidation of f 3 e. 
tiec with HNOi and KC10» gives low total S values 
and it is recommended to heat with a mutt of coned, and' 
fuming UNO, for 4 hrs at 100*. evnp with NaNO. 
again evap. with aq. Na,CO„ fuse the residue for 30 nun’ 
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and det sulfate The expts of Stamberger (C. A. 23, 
1526) and Knight and S (C. A. 23, 749) pie a clue to 
the nature of the substances extd by acetone and the 
differences between the various methods of ettn A series 
of opts showed that hot extn. (1) removes increasing 
quantities of free oil and free S but ncser removes all of 
these, (2) causes dcpolymemation (or disaggregation) 
by the peptizing action of the hot acetone itself and (3) 
causes polymerization (or aggregation) by heat. The 
rates of (2) and (3) differ, and their combined effect is 
shown by the crossing of the extn curves of the Soxhlit 
and Knoefler methods Cold acetone lias little peptizing 
effect, for otherwise in the absence of heat polymeriza- 
tion (or heat aggregation) during extn , the cold acetone 
ext. should increase rapidly with time, whereas actually 
the rate of increase is small Faeticc should be tested in 
a rubber mixt , with special attention to its (1) cost; (2) 
effect on processing, plasticity, extrusion, scorching, 
etc , (3) effect on rate of vulcanization, tensile modulus, 
abrasion resistance, etc. and (4) effect on aging 

C C. Davis 

Shoe machinery and accessories in rubber goods manu- 
facture G Donaldson Trans fnst Ru66er Ind It, 
283-8(1935) C. C. Davis 

The latest developments in the field of rubber flooring 
manufacture \V II Reece Kouischuk 11, 161—1 
(1035) • — A review and discussion C C. Davis 

The strength of vulcanized rubber W. H Reece 
Trans Inst Rubber In d 11, 312-35(1035) —A cnt. 
review and discussion of the work of IViegand and Braendle 
(C A.23.437Z), 1 tie (C A 22,4870; 23, 4098), Cotton 
and Barron (C A 23, 623) and the Phys Testing Comm 
of the Am Chcm Soc (C A 19, 1792 , 23, 1300), ut 
which considerable attention is devoted to elaborating 
and interpreting mathematically, statistically and logic- 
ally the results of these investigations C. C. Davis 

Determination of true free sulfur in vulcanized rubber 
A modification of the thiocyanate method Syukusaburo 
Mmatoya, Icbirfi Aoe and Idumi Nagai Ind. Enr 
Chcm , Anal Ed 7, 414~1G(1933) —The method of 
Davis and Foucar (C A 6,1114, Caspati, India-Rubbtt 
Laboratory Practice, London 1914, 110; C. A. 8, 2072) 
for detg true free S by treatment of the acetone ext 
with boding EtOH, and KCN and titration of the KSCN 
with AgNOi, always involved difficulties because excess 
KCN goes into soln. and renders the end point of the 
final titration, indistinct The following method over- 
comes this difficulty much better than does that of Casti- 
gliom (C A 27, 631, W8), by sepn of KCN from KSCN 
by means of their difference in soly. in acetone Pro- 
cedure — Reflux the dry acetone ext with abs EtOII and 
KCN, evap , ext with acetone, evap the ext , dissolve 
in water, add JINOi and a little Fc(NO«)t and titrate 
with 0 1 JV AgNO. C. C Davis 


Industrial gas masks lusc dI rubber) (Davis) 13 
Ebonite as a construction material in cherci industry 
Salmotiy-Karsten) 1 Rubber in the gas industry 
Austen) 2J. Rubber-bonded abrasive articles (U S 
pat. 2,022,893) J9. Puncture-sealing compn (Brit, pat 
434,630) 13 Active C (Brit, pat 414,461) 18 Rubber 
compns (Brit pat 433,741) 20 


Rubber latex. Metallgescllscbaft A.-G and Johannes 
Jaemckc. Bat, 434,214, Aug 28, 1935 Dark colora- 
tion is prevented or removed from latexes and their 
stability is increased by treatment with oik. stabilizers 
and small amts of Zn compds. Coneo. of the latex may 
take place before, or after, the addns In an example. 
2.5 kg of ZnO is made into a paste and added to 18 2 
kg. of KOH in its own wt of HD, this is added to 5000 
kg of latex of 38% solid content, to which has been 
added 30 kg of pot ash -coconut od soap and the mirt is 
coned, to 75% solids os described in Brit 382.235 (C. A 
27, 4439) and 393.7 12 (C.A 27, 6010) . 

Thickening latex Metallgesellschaft A -C Ger 
610,337, July 26, 1935 (a. 396. 1). Addn to 505,727 


(C A 2B, 5285*). Lvapg app for thickening latex is 
described 

Rubber. Imperial Chemical Industrie* Ltd. and Win. 
Baird. Brit 434,951, Sipt. 6, 1935. 4,4'*Dimethoxy- 
diphenylamme is included in rubber mixes to check oxida- 
tion and flux-cracking 

Rubber. Hansa-Muhle A -G (Bruno Rewald, in- 
ventor) Ger. 617,732, Aug 24, 1935 (Cl. 396 6) 
A method of mixing powd substances such as filling mate- 
rial, vulcanizing agents oi accelerators, into plastic mate- 
rials suel as rubber mats., consists Hi pre-mixing the 
powd. materials with practically od-free phosphatides 
of animal or vegetable origin, and then adding the mass 
to the plastic materials. Thus, soybean phosphatide 
eontg 30-70% of od is vacuum dried three times and 
washed with acetoacetic ester, to remove the oil The 
product is kneaded with flow ers of S The resulting mixt 
is used for softening rubber. Other examples describe 
the prtpn. of linoleum, asphalt, wax masses, etc . 

Concentrating rubber liquid*. jletallgcsellschaJt A - 
G Vt 786,757, Sept 9, 1935 Latex is coned by 
evapn while avoiding formation of steam and when It has 
reached a degree of concti of about 60-5%, further 
evapn lakes place under reduced pressure over a large 
surface and with the introduction of NH» 

RubbtT compositions Ernst Frblich. Brit. 433,3%, 
Aug 14, 1935. Chlorinated rubber is added to rubber 
compns to reduce their resiliency and allow embossing, 
particularly in the manuf of a leather substitute, the mixt 
obtained being vulcanized Articles may be made from 
the compn or an outtr film which may be of different 
color from the base may be applied by vulcanization 
The surface may be coated with a cellulose lacquer, tn 
which case a softener, c g , castor oil, linseed oil, sipalm 
, or an increased proportion of chlorinated rubber, should 
lie added to the rubber compn A specific compn is 
rubber 10U, S 3, accelerator 1, oxidizable stand oil 30, 
chlonoatcd rubber 20 ind coloring matter 10 parts 
a C A 20,2203’ 

Rubber compositions International Latex Processes 
Ltd Brit. 433,418, Aug 14, 1935 Compns for the 
production of soft rubber goods are made by masticating 
a jnfxt of compounded or uncompaunded unvulcanized 
• rubber and rubber prepd by the vulcanization of rubber 
in aq dispersions thereof. In examples, (1) an unvtil- 
canned aq dispersion, e g , latex, is mixed with a vul- 
canized aq dispersion, e. g , vulcanized latex, the HsO 
removed and the mixt masticated, (2) raw rubber is mixed 
•with a vulcanized aq dispersion and the mixt subjected 
to bot mastication until the IIjO is evapd and (3) raw 
rubber ii mixed by mastication with the product obtained 
, by removing substantially all the ILO from a vulcanized 
aq dispersion. 

Rubber compositions The Liverpool Elcctnc Cable 
Co Ltd and Alfred Ellis Hughes Brit 433,727, Aug 
20, 1935 A compn , particularly for covering elec 
cables, comprises a rubber mix ana a fire-resistant filler 
that includes a chlorinated CioH« and Se The preferred 
compn consuls of smoked sheet rubber 35, MgCO, 4l, 
Sc 7, a chlorinated CicHi 14 5, C black 5, S 2, antioxidant 
1 I and accelerator 0 5% In 433,728, Aug 20, 1035, 
similar compns comprise a rubber mix and a fire-resistant 
filler Including a chlorinated pitch of preferably high Cl 
content, t g , 30% Vegetable, animal or mineral pitch 
may be used and Se is preferably added A suitable 
compn consists of smoked sheet robber 35, MgCOi 
41 5, Se I, C black 4 6, chlorinated elastic cottonseed 
pitch 12 6, kaolin 2, S 2, antioxidant 1 and accelerator 
0 5% 

’ Rubber compositions I. G Rorbcnindusttie A -G- 
Brit 433 ,8G7, Aug 10, 1935 Rubber rmxts are made by 
using as distributing agent a namnetaUic nonacid product 
recovered or derived from an oxidation product of a non 
aromatic hydrocarbon material of high mol wt. The 
oxidation products, t g , of paraffin, consist of acid con- 
stituents, nonacid constituents, e g , aldehydes, ketones, 
ales and esters, and unchanged imtial material. Tbc 
nonacid constituents may be recovered by sapong thi 
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crude oxidation products with alkalies or alk. earths, 
cxtR, the soap soln. with solvents, e g , C«Hi, and evapg 
the solvent. Suitable nonaeid products may also be 
obtained from the crude oxidation products o! paraffin 
hydrocarbons by subjecting them to an energetic catalytic 
hydrogenation with II at elevated temp and pressure so 
that the carboxylic acids, carboxylic acid esters and 
lactones are concerted into the corresponding aldehydes 
or ales , or by esterification with ales , e g , Me, Et, 
Pr, iso-Pr, Bu In an example, a rubber mix, comprising 
crepe rubber 100, gas C 40, ZnO 5. S 3, phenylguamdme 
1 5 and a condensation product of a-naphtbylanunc 
and aldot 1 parts, is mixed on the rollers with 4 parts of a 
nonacid product obtained by treating paraffin with otr at 
170" for 5 hrs , sapong with alkali, extg the soap soln 
with benzine and evapg the ext 

Cellular rubber products Geoffrey W Trobndge (to 
Dunlop Rubber Co Ltd ) US 2,023,296, Dec 3 
An aq rubber di-pcrsion is mixed with an Nil* or alkali 
metal chloride, sulfate, nitrate or acetate and a metal 
such as Zn, Mg, At or fe which by chem. action produces 
in situ an inflating agmt and a coagulating agent, and the 
resulting frothy mass b permuted to set to a permanent 
irrev ersible solid form 

Porous rubber International Latex Processes Ltd 
(Chester E Linscott and Harold de B Rice, mxentors) 
Gcr 019,147, Sept 24, 1935 (CJ 39a 8 03) See IV 
770,501 (C A 29.641*) 

Coloring rubber. Harry G Kiernan (to National 
Aniline &. Chemical Co ) U. S. 2,022, 8S7. Dec 3. A 
colored unvulcanized rubber which will not deteriorate on 
standing is prepd by admixt of the rubber with a leuco 
compd of a x at dye which has been prepd by the action 
of a reducing carbohydrate such as the leuco compd of 
Brilliant Indigo 4B prepd by the action of com sugar 
Cf. C. A 29. 1GSU 

Stable halogen derivatives of rubber Gerhard Balk 
and Franz Grom (to I. G Tarbcmnd A -G ) US 
2,022,614, Nov 2o A stabilized product is produced 
from chlorinated or brommated rubber, etc , by removing 
the loosely bound halogen by treating the material with a 
basic substance such as KOH or Na-CO, or pyndine at a 
temp, not exceeding about 150°, in a solvent such as CCh 
or solvent naphtha which is resistant to the basic reacting 
substance 

Rubber products with roughened surfaces Saberling 
Latex Products Co Brit 433,912, Aug 22, 1935 S_-e 
U.S 1,9S3,963 (C A 29,959*) 

Rubber sheeting suitable for making garments for 
contact with the body Jacob Stem U. S 2,023,251, 
Dec. 3 A basic ingredient such as borax or NaHCOj 
is mixed with tire rubber used to neutralize acid in body 
emissions. U S 2,023,252 (Jacob Stein and Hugh H. 
Mosher (to Jacob Stem)) relates to the similar use with 
rubber of Na benzoate, Na silicate, NajHPO., Na,PO. 
or NaOAc. U. S 2,023,253 (Jacob Stem and Hugh H 
Mosher) relates to rubber similarly prepd with a content 
of basic substance and contg sahey lamide or other specified 
antiseptic. 

Crinkling material such as sheet rubber. James J 
Galligan and Wm J Robinson (to U. S Rubber Products 
Inc ). U. S 2,022,851-2, Dec. 3. Various details of app 
and operation 

Compound^ fabrics Wmgfoot Corp. Brit. 433,777, 
Aug 15, 1935. Rubber is bonded to rayon by treating the 
latter with an aq protein-latex compn., drying, applying 
a rubber compn. and vulcanizing A casern -latex compn 
may be made by gnndtng casein in 11,0, adding dil. alkali, 
c. g , NH,OH, regrmdmg and mixing with rubber latex. 
Age-resistors for casein, e. g , hydroquinone, Na chloro- 
phenylphenate, Na O-phenylphenate. and insolubilizmg 
agents may be added. The invention may be used for 
making automobile tires, rubber hose, fan belting, mats. 

Rubber conversion products I G Tarbemnd A -G 
m 'em or). Ger. 618,992, Sept. 19, 1935 
(LI 39 1 ). 3). Addn. to 015,050 (C. A. 29, 6471*). Vul- 
canized rubber is treated with gaseous, liquid or dissolved 


1 HF Horny products similar to those described in Ger. 
015,050 are obtained. 

Rubber articles. International Latex Processes Ltd. 
Bnt. 433,441, Aug. 14, 1935. Molded articles comprising 
masticated rubber or like compns., provided with a super- 
ficial coating cf rubber, etc., deposited from aq dispersions 
thereof, are produced by treating the whole or a part of 
the molding surface of a mold with 1 or more of the aq. 
dispersions, solidifying the resulting coating, introducing 

2 the masticated rubber compn. into the mold, molding the 
compn and vulcanizing the whole under pressure in the 
mold The process may be applied to the manuf. of floor- 
covering material, conveyor belts, tire covers, etc., pro- 
vided on their surface with lettering, etc. The molded 
articles may be provided with fibrous, fabric or other back- 
ings or inserts 

Rubber objects MetaUgcsellschaft A.-G. (Hermann 
j Miedel, inventor) Ger. 017,734, Aug 27, 1935 (Cl. 
396 5) Objects made of or coated with rubber are given 
a grained or irregular surface by spraying with a coned, 
aq rubber dispersion contg a volatile stabilizing agent. 
Thus, the dispersion may contain ZcO, hthopone, S and 
tetrametlijltfnuram disulfide, with NIIj as stabilizer. 

Apparatus for making rubber strip from aqueous rubber 
dispersions International Latex Processes, Ltd Ger 
620,102, Oct 14, 1035 (Cl 39a 8 05) See Bnt 410,006 
* (C A. 28, 6346*) 

Rubber stnp material such as surgical drainage tubing. 
Howard M Dodge (to B T Goodrich Co ) U S 
2,023,268, Dec. 3. A layer of sponge rubber compn is 
applied to an unvulcanized rubber core and the stnp is 
vulcanized in a mold, a layer of rubber is then applied 
from an aq dispersion and is vulcanized while the strip is 
unconfined to provide an impervious cover 
. Rubber filaments, tubing, etc. Harvey J dwell (to 

5 kultex Corp of Amenca). U. S 2,022,462, Nov 26 
A vulcanized latex concentrate, substantially free of 
protective colloids, proteins and water-sol constituents, 
is extruded through a die and coagulation of the extruded 
material is effected by heat alone at a temp of about 38® 
or higher 

Rubber printing plates, etc. Theodore C Browne 
U S 2,022,183, Nov 26 A sheet formed of a dichromatc 

6 and gelatin mixt. is exposed to light through a light- 
controlling screen, and the exposed sheet is placed in an 
aq dispersion of rubber, producing a relief-bearing rubber 
film against the surface of the sheet 

Attaching rubber to metal. Colin Macbeth and Rubber 
Producers Research Association Brit 434,191, Aug. 23, 
1935. Rubber -metal units or sections, for use for lining 
vessels, shutes, conveyors, ball-mills, etc , and for cover- 
ing cylinders and rolls, are produced by applying a raw rub- 

7 ber to a surface of a metal plate, vulcanizing and shaping 
the plate so as to relieve the rubber of surface shrinkage 
and bring it mto superficial compression 

Fixing rubber to metal, wood or glass Soe anon, des 
pneumatiques Dunlop I r 7S7.072, Sept 10, 1935 The 
surface of the rubber is prepd for fixing or glueing by 
treating it with a soln. of CnO, m HiSQ, The surface is 
washed, dried and heated to about 14S® under pressure for 
d about 10 min after appbcation of the metal, etc Cf. 
C A 29,2395* 

Hard rubber coatings on articles such as foot rails. 
Louis B. Haines (to Western Elec Co ). U.S 2,023,5S2, 
Dec. 10 A compn for coating and vulcanization is formed 
by mixing smoked sheet rubber 500, S ISO, diphenyl- 
guamdine 2 5 and mcrcaptobenzothiazole 2 5 parts and 
dissolving the mixt. m benzine 2500 parts 

Composite articles such as metal and rubber electric 
9 plugs Ferdinand F. Bruckcr (to B F. Goodrich Co). 
U. S 2,0232264, Dec 3. Various operative details of 
manuf. 

Treating reclaimed rubber. Walter C. MacFarlane (to 
Xylos Rubber Co ) . U.S 2,021,001, Nov 26. The rub- 
ber is strained to remov e foreign particles, extruded into 
strip form, refined by a thin sheet milling operation, the 
extruded strips being progressively severed to form a 
plurality of discontinuous particles which are dusted as 
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formed to prevent them from adtvnttg to each other and 1 
eonveved in a continuous stream from the str ainin g and 
titn-dag to the re fcms operation, *o that the stream may 
be diverted to different refining stations Apr t» described 
Molding hollow rubber articles haring wills c i tmi/ona 
thickness from sheets of uarulcanued stock in molds 
having cavities Josef A Taliliv Brit. 434,94**, Sept. 
10, 1035 A stock Sheet of con uniform thickness is used, 
the parts thereof ecrrtspcoding to the cavities in the mold 
being of greater thickness than the parts corre*pondmg to “ 
raised portions of the mold, the thickness varying with the 
varying depth of the cavity 

Apparatus for pold.ng rubber balls James A. Law 
Bnt 454,577, Sept 4, l'U5 
Apparatus for moling outer covers for pneumatic tires 
Leonhard Herbert Bnt -434,440, Sept. 1^35 
Rubber tubes, etc John F. Cavanagh (to Wo TV. 
rotter) l S 2,022.230. Nov. 2t> App. and various 3 
operative details are described 

Inner fcre tube John F Cavanagh (to TVm. TV. Pot* 
ter) t* S 2,021,9^3, 2 Vov. 26 Vanous details of app 
and operation are described 


Tire-molding and vn’ canning apparatus. TVm. J. 
TVoodcock and John Ball Rubber Co. Ltd (farcer h- 
The Leicester Rubber Co Ltd ). Bnt. 434,742, Sept 9, 
1935. 

Apparatus for Tulcamrmg inner fcre tubes Lionel D 
Baa U S. 2.022,308, Mot. 26 Meeh features. 

Apparatus for vulcminng tires, tubes, etc Thomas H 
Wiliams (to David Bndgc and Co Ltd ) Bnt. 434.W7, 
Aug. 23, lUi 

Apparatus for the Continuous vulcan-iation of robber 
goods Such as robber-roTfred wire Lewis J. Cbrtna 
(to Viceroy Mfg Co ) U, S 2,023,055, Dec. 10 T*n- 
ous structural and operative details. 

Vulcanizing rubber articles such as tire casmgi Geo. 
P Boromwonh (to Firestone Tire A Rubber Co ). U-S. 
2.023,002, Dec. 3. \ anous details of app and operation. 

Rubber vulcanization Clyde Coleman (to United 
States Rubber Co ). U-S 2,022,953, Dec. 3. An A- 
tutroroaryluninotnelhvl arylenethiaryl sulfide such as 
.T-citrowphenrlinnnotnetliyrbeiirotfiiiryl sulfide is used 
as an accelerator 
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Dtwts for automatic tegulation of temperature In Sampler apparatus for chemical-climatological ud 
laboratories SA Ldalov Zenslskaya Loi 4, SOS-9 tethakal are Maalfsls 11 Lauer Z anal. Cntm. 101. 
I 1035) — \urious types thermometer* lor thermostat!.. \tA>'SmW5) - 1 hr app recommended isclotsitied mtu _ 
regulatwnof temp* are illustrated and divuoed C B , groups. one u-re a motor-drum pump and the other a 
Application of an obiectire photoelectric colorimeter In a hand pump The pump choM.n provides for the rapid 
'tetor r laboratory A 2et.urny Gas t'ukrrxmicra 76. passafte of air and. even when the air passes through u, 


factory laboratory A IcUtny 
.Kl'-U’l.l’Wri, cf Werkemhm, C A 29, 319S* —Lange’s 
photoelec colorimeter giving the extinction coed can be 
standardised tn Stammer's degrees, thus it »* a valuable 
tool tn tech fibs J. WiertelaL 

Moit economical pipe diameters for high-pressure 
chemical pilots Shun-ichl L’chida J Sift C Arm. Ind 
Jafan 33, Suppl binding 578-M11P35) — Fundamental 
equations are derived for hied cost and for power cost in 
the case ol xery large Reynolds - new , and lot values be- 
tween 2.500 and 100.000 Illustrative examples are given. 

Karl Kxromermeyer 

Recent developments In metal sealing Into glass 
Howard Scott J Franklin lust 220, 733-fd(l<»3$). 

E. II 


very tine titter, is suitable Aw making a rapid analysis. 
The method of samrhng and the necessary app. are de- 
scribed and illustr ued In photographs of actual practice. 
Tight references W. T. H 

Apparatus for aspiration, preservation and analysis of 
gases soluble In water M S Gershenosich Zoroi- 
jtayo Lah 4 , Po" 70llW5) — Several app are illustrated 
and described Chas Blanc 

A new cataphorexis chamber for measuring the velocity 
of cataphoretic migration of microscopic particles Robert 
llavemann Pieckm Z 281, 4U2-7(I«35) —Theoreti- 
cal discussion of cataphoretic methods and descnption of a 
simple app S Morguhs 

Recovery from the gas mixtures which escape during 

Porous quart* filters L \ Korovmk Zarrdskaya , the production of henryl chlonde j: \ AleL«eevxkd 
. - <*»• ... -* — * 0 { pmcAix and S V. Krasavin J Ckf**t 


Lab. 4, S2.VCl\<'35\.— Methods of m*nuf. of pcstAix 
quart * filters »n Bov if I Tmon ore discussed The product* 
compare well with German articles CUas. Blanc 

JtopjJ filtration of silica Jn volumetric gatlftls cl cast 
iron *nd steel K A Yakovleva ZJ'vditaju Lab 4. 

S23-4(lb35) — A tube condneted at the bottom and 
fitted with a perforated phte is n«cd for filtering. It is 

charged unli hlter-papcr pulp Chas Blanc .... . _ , 

New distillation apparatus, A Kansk Z Un'.ersutk a MeTh, but C is not 
Lf'-ntsrt 70, 3’M— !&.’( 1^35) —Three types are described " ~ 

111 steam di*tn arp . (2"> precision distil npp ; (3) dis- 
tillate tester T L Dunhp 

Thermocouple Tscuum calorimeter. W E Garner 
and T. J. Veal J CArm.Sae 1935, 14ol»— 13 — A thermo- 
couple calorimeter has been developed to measure heats of 
absorption of gases on oxides Various discarded t> pes are 


. (Mrecow) U, 

S3S-40(1Q35), — When muts of MePh. Cfi and IICl are 
adsorbed on birch C or S..O, and desotbed mth steam at 
12V*. mats of mono- amf cfichforo-tofucnes are obtained. 
With AUO>. MeC.HsCb i< obtained Mists, of MePh 
and Cl, In air give the same result with SiO, as when HC1 is 
present, but with C onlv nionochlorotoluenes arc ob- 
tained. SiO, is a good cxtxlvst lor the chlonmtioti of 
* lerh, but C is not II M, Leicester 

Constant -flow liquid distributor A Routt. Dae** 
nrnlatien snenhfi^ur 4. 43-7(l°35); Ch^ir £* , nJu.drtt 
34. S2S — The rnnciple o( the app. is based on the clos- 
ing ol the liquid inlet bv means of a llcvir. A 5*1 flask 
contg. the liquid to be distributed i-. mounted above the 
distributor and a float in the litter is provided with a 1- 
tube fitting into the outlet tube from the 5-1. flask. 


aUo described. The dc\t« >s adaptable to both slow and The Row as governed b> the difference in the level of the 
rapid absorption processes and can If used to measure the 1 in «*,■»* ** «>•- «'■••>»* - f - 

Uifltremtal heats of slow processes Difficulties are en- 
countered in the attempt to measure differential beats of 
fast absorptions due to poor distribution of gas throughout 
the oxide and low-gram cond, The technic is detailed 
«... , William E Vaughan 

Trichromatic colorimeter. R. Donaldson i’roc 
1 Ayr. ooc. (London i 47, 106S-73{HC,o) — The integrating 
properties of a diffusing sphere are ured to mix the 3 colors. 

. . , , , S. Bradford Slone 

A Chemical hygrometer. Thome M. Carpenter. J 
Biol. CAret 112, l23-33( in3,*i). — Tlie app. described for 
the detn. of water vapor by vol. in avv is constructed wi 
the principle of a gas analvsis app. in which vots before 
and after removal of water x-apor by an abrorberu are 
read ogamst a const, vol. krpt dry' I>r PjO,. A targe no 
of companions with results obtained by weighing the Lcen< 


liquid in the distributor and that of the outlet of the dis. 
charge tube therefrom A eqifabtr graduated scale can 
l>c placed bact of the outlet to adjust it for auv desired 
rate of flow A ripinean-Couture 

Thermal photometers R Jousust. Hr-, gfn f!v. JS, 
•HP-SCflOjo) — Thermal photometers are app. which 
permit detn of the energy in a beam of tavs after trans- 
formation of thv. energy into heat. Four tvpcs are 
3 di-tinguished (If app in which the heating of a mass, 
of air i< ii«etf; (_’> app uufiring the effects produced in 
rarefied gases under diflerent temps ; (3) app- in whtvlt the 
increase of elec, resistance due to increase of temp, is 
unbred. (41 app with thermocouples. Practical tvpcs 
are descn!>ed and application- renewed, Vrre references 
M. Hartenheim 


HSppIer viscometer vs. Vogel-Osxaj viscometer, j J. 

- . —v ^eendertse. Ckrm UVet'fod 32, 553-5 (15K5.M. — The 

^ I”? 1 a i r ^ u n^2 ts ««** 03 th’ Happier nscometcr is generally unsuited for work on 

Tri' 0 ;' an agreement ol under 0 on the av. Tlie mineral oQs. it lacks theoretical basis The fapdlan* » re* 
app. is transportabJc and ea'dy product* commereiaffy. come ter ( Vogel -Ossag) is preferred. C. G. Vtrvtt. Ibid 
, ... P. Lothtop 555-ti — -The a bow results are confirmed. 

Automatic analysis apparatus of the Ukraine Institute of — . _ 

Allied Phjd« and Chemistry. N. Ya. Vgnrachev 
v Korobchanskil. Za’vJslam La*. 4. 812-21 
.if,, u ™" ou< fax analysis app of original design are 
Illustrated and described Chas. ptanc 


. , v , B. J.C. vanderlloeven 

A new micro hydrogen electrode. J. Lfibering, Z. 
anal. Ckem. 103, ISO-3 (103$). — jf | s reixtivelv ease and 
simple to construct a miniature if, electrode with which 
one ean measure the potential against a calomel cell with 
906 
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less than 0 1 cc of liquid and with an accuracy of 0.2 
in the Pk range 1.8-10 5 The electrode, which is de- 
picted, as well as described, is made of capillary tubing of 
1 mm diam and 70-mm height In the middle, the 
capillary is blown out somewhat and in the upper third 
it is connected with another section of capillary tubing 
which is given a right-angled bend downward and has 
also a bulb in the middle opposite to the other tube 
In the capillary of the first tube is inserted the platinized 
electrode through a ground-glass connection The en- 
tire app is placed in 0 1 N KC1 when a measurement is to 
be made and the lower part of the capillary tubing is filled 
with the sola to be tested W T H 

An improved hydrogen electrode Witold Hermano- 
wiez Rocznsh Chem IS, 290-3(1935) • — 'This electrode is 
similar in construction to one proposed by Walpole (Bio- 
’ i J 7,410(1913), C A 8 , 2403) and Lasch ( Z ges 


1 by the gases in the furnace is lound to be obtained most 
simply and practically by use of the Stefan-Boltzman law. 
Results computed in this manner are compared with 
results reported in another paper (cf following ahstr), 
and it is found that for large pulverized coal, and oil-fired 
and gas-fired furnaces, the assumption of an effective 
furnace emissmty of unity gives results in good agree- 
ment with the exptl. data. For stoker-fired furnaces, 
in general, the effective furnace emissivity appears to be 
less than unity. Exptl data and 6 references are given 
Karl Kammermeyer 

An experimental investigation of heat absorption in 
boiler furnaces W J. Wohlenberg, H F, Mulhkm, 
W. H Armacost and C W Gordon. Trans Am Soc 
Meek Engrs 57, 541-54(1935) — Test data are reported 
from 10 boilers in different power plants in the USA, 
including stoker fired pulverized fuel, and oil- and gas- 


expll Med 56, 157(1927)) The electrode is described and 3 fired units with various combinations of refractory and 


a diagram included It requires 0 2 cc of liquid for a pH 
detn and can be used in a water thermostat A const 
potential of buffered solns 13 attained after 6 min ; that of 
an unbuffered join is attained after 35-40 min 

J V. Matejczyk 

A simple apparatus for measuring the beat conductivity 
of oils E L Lederer Fettchem Umschau 42, 152-5 
(1935) — The app consists of an arrangement for (I) 


water-cooled furnaces The data include furnace-exit 
gas temps , measured by means of the high-velocity ther 
mocoupte, which are used to det the fraction of the heat 
input to the furnace that was absorbed in its walls Sixty 
references Karl Kammermeyer 

Review of methods of computing heat absorption in 
boiler furnaces W J Wohlenberg and H F Mulhkm 
Trans Am Soc Meek. Engrs 57 . 631-40(1935) —The 


subjecting to a const , relatively lower temp the lower 4 heat absorption in boiler furnaces is computed by 


, of 

methods and the results are compared with the results 
reported by the A S M. E Comm on Absorption of 
Radiant Heat in Boiler Furnaces (cf preceding abstr ) 
Particular emphasis is placed on the methods of Broido, 
Orrok and Wohlenberg It is shown that the influence 
of various conditions as found by expt is an substantial 
agreement with results expected from a theoretical con 
the cylindrical part of the app in a molten f sideratton of the problem and those reached by certain 
1 nr t> well known methods now in use Karl Kammermeyer 


end of an otherwise insulated perpendicular cylinder filled 
to a definite depth with the material being investigated 
and (2) simultaneously detg , as a function of time, the 
temp drop at a predetd pomt withm the material under 
test The ealens are based on Fourier equations (cf 
C A 22, 18S4) The device works well not only with 
granular or oily bodies but also with solidified substance* 
introduced into the cylindrical part of the app in a molte 
condition J W Perry 

Industrial furnace atmospheres C George Segeler. 

Am Gas J 143, No 6, 9-12, 45(1635) — A survey of 
tbe use ol special industrial furnace atm A table of 
recommendations and limitations for furnace atm is given 
Twenty-three references Joseph H Wells 

The faults of the heating conditions ol the screw con- 
veyor digester R B Gurevich Kaht (USSR) 

1935, No 6, 15-19 —The pressure of steam must be in- 6 , “f^ nslt,ve 
creased from 0 1 to l 5 atm , to insure the working condi- ' * 
tions of the pipes which supply the live steam to the lower 
part of the digester for mixing and beating purposes 

A Pestoff 

Radiation from nonluminous flames H C Hottcl and 
V C Smith Trans Am Soc Mich Engrs 57, 463-70 
(1935), cf C A 29, 7J27 7 —A method is presented for 
detg the total radiation Irom flames, due to COj, H.O and 


Fumigation of ships by Clayton gas (buret for estn of 
gasconcns ] (Gilmour) 13 


Chemical apparatus Metallgesellschaft A -G Fr 
786,459, Sept. 3, 1935 App. is constructed of material 
insensitive to shocks, e g , a mixt of rubber with sub- 
stances such as cement, plaster, asbestos, leather fibers, 
vulcanizing agents, this material being coated with a layer 
of soft rubber or ebonite at the places where the app is 
exposed to the attack of chem. agents 

Vacuum distillation apparatus Eric W. Fawcett, 
John L McCowen and Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd Brit 434,726, Sept 9, 1935 In the distn of 
liquids in which a no of distn units are housed u 


raixts of these at temps above 2500°F. The emission of 7 moa vacuum chamber connected to a higb-vacuum pump 
radiation and the corresponding temp were measured ” * *-» 


from overvemilated flames of CO, and mms of these 
in a Meker burner of varying length, and the products 
m the flame were ca'itd from the compn ol the burner 
teed mixt Results are presented foe flames of CO in 
rnixts of Ol and Ni, in which the burner grid length is 
varied from 2 to 16 in , tbe theoretical Oa from 100 to 
300%, and the flame temp from 2600° to 3800°F Tbe 8 
results establish the validity of the CO, radiation chart 
in its high-temp range Less extensive measurements cm 
illuminating gas flames establish the validity of the water- 
vapor radiation chart at temps of 2500-2800°F , when the 
thickness of the gas layer is small Exptl data and 22 
references are given Karl Kammermeyer 

Evaluation of effective radiant heating surface and 
application of the Stefan Boltzman law to heat absorption 


mg system, each unit comprises a distg surface heated 
internally by a heater and an adjacent condensing surface 
Colorimeter. Abraham G Sheftel Ger 621,221, 
Not 1. ’.935 (Cl 42b \% ftV, . See But 4A5,M2 ^C. A 
28.3943*) 

Potentiometer for measuring pn values Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd Fr 787,824, Sept. 30, 1935 
Apparatus for electrometric analysis Udo Ehxhardi 
(to I G Farberund A -G ) US 2,024,819, Dec 17 
A calomel, a Ag and at least one Pt electrode are inserted in 
a titration vessel for carrying out electrometric analyses by 
measuring the variations ol the anode current of an elec- 
tron tube operatively connected with the titration vessel 
and are adapted to be operatively connected to the elec- 
tron tube Various details are described _ 

Precision resistance Paul H Dike (to Leeds . 


boiler furnaces H F Mullikin Trans Am Soc 9 Northrop Co ) US 2,026,616, Jan. 7 Au unsealed 
" u F -— civ oo/mvcY • .« 1 „ j_.„i » precision resistor comprises a resistance conductor (such 

as a “manganm” wire) having a low temp coeff with a 
covering comprising mixed natural vegetable and animal 
fibers serving to reduce changes in resistance due to vana- 
tions in humtdi ty The covering may be impregnated with 
a material such as ceresm , _ 

Electrical resistance thermometers Wilhelm Bonwitt 
Bnt. 434,635, Sept 5,1935 


Mtch Engrs 57, 517-29(1935) — A method is developed 
for converting well known types of furnace heat-absorb- 
ing surface into an equiv effective radiant beating sur- 
face, which is controlled by (1) spacings of wall tubes. 
(2) kinds of blocks on the wateT-wall tubes, (3) amts of 
slag on the water-wall tubes or blocks, and (4) the emis- 
sivity of the water wall surface exposed to the flame The 
fraction of the beat supplied to the furnace that is given up 
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Thermometer casings Herbert C. S Bullock. Brit. 
435,282, Sept. 18, 1935 A thermometer pocket for 
insertion in a pipe line n provided with means for mixing 
the stream of fluid under examn. and passing it over the 
thermometer element. . 

Blowpipe suitable for use with oxygen and acetylene. 
Samuel R. Oldham (to Ox* eld Railroad Service Co) 
U. S 2,024,057, Dec 10 Structural details 
Classifying apparatus of the oscillating or reciprocating 
Taking-blade type Charles K McArthur (to Dorr Co ) 
U. S 2,025,090, Dec 24 Structural, mech and opera- 
tive details 

Crystals Compagnte nationale de matifrcs colorantes 
et manufactures de produits chtmiques du Nord rfunies 
itablisscmcnts Kublmarm Fr 780,040, Aug 24, 1935 
Absolutely regular crystals of controlled sue are obtained 
in an npp in which starting crystals are dipped into and 
withdrawn from a satd or supersatd lye at raised temp 
The crystals may be placed in pans dipping into and 
raised out of 2 \csscls by a rocking motion 

Filters Trank O L Chorlton Brit 431,570, Sept 4, 
1935 A removable filter element formed by winding 
wire in a discontinuous helical groove cut in longitudinal 
ribs or bars on a cage or farmer has end flanges which fit in 
sealings of a casing having an inlet and outlet 

Filters Edward Zahm Brit 434,081, Sept 4, 1935 
A filter -press is built up of frames each has ing on inwardly- 
projecting flange and a drainage member comprising 
coarse wire fabric with finer wire fabric on either side, 
held against a shoulder on the flange Filter cloth is held 
against either side of the drainage member by rings within 
which filter aid is deposited to form a filtering bed 

Filters Scliuchtermann A Kretner-Baum A G fftr 
Aufbereitung Ger 018,780, Sept 14, 1935 (cl 12 d 13) 
A device is described for stretching filter cloths on drum 
filters 

Filters with concentric filtering elements Ltahhsse- 
mentsA Guiot Fr. 787,482, Sept 23,1035 

Filtering apparatus (with vibrating filter leaves on 
brackets) Robert S Butler (to Nordbcrg Mfg Co ) 
U. S 2,021,420, Dec 17. Various structural, mech and 
operative details 

Rotary-disk filters Soe alsncienne de constructions 
mfcanirpies. Tr 787 ,205-200, Sept 19,1935 
Filters for gss or vapors Simicns-I’lariawerke A -G 
ffir Kohlefabrikate (Oswald v Wart burg, inventor) 
Ger. 018,505, Sept 11, 1935 (Cl 12e 3 02) Rings of 
gas-adsorbing material such as C are embedded in a plastic 
container, and hardened The plastic substance may also 
be a gas adsorbent 

Rotary-drum filter, with rolls for compressing the filter 
Cake. tlumboMl-DeideoKstarea A -G Ger G2I,ttt, 
Nov. 4, 1935 (Cl 12if J5 02) 

Rotary-drum apparatus for filtering and dewatering 
slimes such as those from coal, wool, ores or sewage 
Rene A. Henry. U S 2.02 1, C5S, Dec 17 Various 
structural, mech. and operatise details 

Filter for liquids. 1 rrdcnck G Seeley. Fr 780,011, 
Aug 24, 1935. 

Apparatus suitable for filtering liquids through dta- 
tomaceous earth. Edgar Cocks and Lee D McGown 
(to Los Angeles Wall lied Co ) U S 2,024,719, Dec 17. 
Various structural and operative detail s are described of a 
filtering app. with vacuum and air supply connections 
for reverse-flow cleaning of a screen in the filter chamber 
Continuously acting rotary filter for aeparating liquids 
David McCrone Shannon. Ger. 618,000, Sept. 21, 1935 
(Cl 12a, 12 02). 

Continuous-pressure rotary filter Charles L. Riou. 
Tr 787,143, Sept. 17, 1935 


1 felted to form the filtering medium. Thus a suspension 
of wood cellulose m ale is added to 1 of ebonite dust in ale. 
and the mixed suspension is filtered, e. g , on a fine sieve. 
In another example, cotton fibers are wetted byasoln.or 
suspension, c g , of colophony in CCh, dried and the 
mist carded and wrapped on a drum or lapped to the de- 
sired thickness to effect the felting 

Apparatus (with a disk of porous stone-like material) 
. suitable for filtering steam, etc Fmil F Wemhoener 
® (to Universal Boiler Filter Corp ). 17. S 2, 02), 122, 
Dec 10 Various structural and operative details. 

Filter comprising loose filtering material enclosed be- 
tween two concentric rotary drums Richard Metising. 
Ger 005,239, Nov 8, 1035(C1 12<f 15 01) Means for 
cleaning the filu ring material is described 

Cleaning apparatus for bag filters for separating dust 
from gases Standard nitcrbau Gcs ni b II Ger. 
3 021,415, Nov 0. 1935 (Cl 50e G) 

Filtering mass for aerosols Societd italiana Pirelli. 
Tr 780.42 1, Sept .1, 1935 The mass is composed of 
fibrous material having been submitted to one of the 
trcntimntx used in the spinning or weaving industries, 
e g , in the form of cloth on which the inert powder is 
deposjli d 

Combination funnel and measure I rancis J. Kneer. 
U S 2,021,108, Dee 17 Structural details 
* Sieves ond strainers Trancis Ward Rrit 435,101, 
&pt 10,1915 The sicms, etc , arc constructed so that a 
perforated plate or stive bottom can be inserted at tbe 
top or bottom of the frame to prosidc either a deep or 
shallow suve 

Separating dispersed matter from liquids John O 
Samuel and Pmlyn Anthracite Colliery Ltd Brit 435,- 
120, Sept 10,1015 The sepn is promoted by adding a 

5 flocculating gil obtained b> subjecting a mtxt. of amyl- 
aceous material and a neutral metal silt or salts, e. g., 
/nClj, the thiocyanates of Li, Ca, Mg, Sr, Mn or Ce, the 
double thiocyanates of Na and Mn, of Ba and Mn and of 
Na and Zn, CaClj in adintxt with ZnCIi, HgCIj Qr the 
above thiocyanates or MgCI, in adimxt with HgCl,, to 
heai and agitation until the cells of the amylaceous mate- 
rial burst ond form a thick gummy paste The dispersion 
to lie treated ma> first hi rendered alk 

6 Separating solids from liquids Wcstfaba-Dinncndahl- 
GrOppel A -C and Gcwerkschift Sopln i-Jacoha. Tr, 
787,522, Sept 21, 1935 See Ger. 008,094 <C. A. 29. 
2405’) 

Press roll apparatus for separating water from various 
materials Karl G Ilellncr nnd Axel G Johansson 
U S 2,025,348, Dec 21. Structural detail-.. 

Apparatus for gravity separation of different liquids 
each as off and wafer Urn R Mobfcy U S. 2,025,- 

7 883, Dec .31 Various structural and operative details. 

Separating materials (such as coal and stone) of differ- 
ent specific gravities Gerard J deVooys U S. 2,020,- 
343, Die 31 The materials arc introduced Into a sepg. 
liquid such as an aq suspension of clay and barytes m 
finely divided condition App and operative details are 
described 

Centrifugal separator for gas purification Charles 

8 II W Clicltnam nnd Cyril II Chcltnain I r. 787,078, 

Sept 20,1935 ' ' 

Centrifugal apparatus for cleaning air and gases. 
Willy Neumann Fr 787,141, Sept 23,1035. 

Centrifugal apparatus for degaslfying liquids. S<xnctd 
itahana Pirelli 1 r 787,180. Sept 18,1935 

Apparatus for purifying gases by filtering them through 
granular material Jean 1 ourntcr. Tr. 7S7.19G, Sent 
18. 1035 wpl- 


Pressure ' filter , 9 Apparatus for cleaning gases Hail A Kay Ltd , p crc v 

linuid Kurh «« rt,!? ‘ f ! fiten “ e * ol ’ en ‘ Kay and James H Hall Brit. 433, lit, Aug 10, 

liquid such as that used in dry cleaning " Stanley The o PP comprises baffles assembled to form zigxaf mr 
“ ' or other passages 


Malanowsli. V. S 2,024,403, Dec 17 Various stnic- 
tural and operative details 

Filter press Dario Teattni. U S 2.024,055, Dec 17 
Gas filters Societd itahana Pirelli Bnt 434 700 
Sept. 0. 1935. Addn. to 433,190 (C. A 30,331‘). Ina 
fas filter a imxt. of fiber and auxiliary gTanular material is 


Apparatus for analyzing gases. Claude Bonnier. Tr 
787,500, Sept, 23, 19 15 ’ 

Apparatus for chemical analysis of gases Pierre L I 
Vaflery and Joseph F. P. Rosello, Jr, 780.49 J, Sep { . 3’ 
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Apparatus for automatic gas analysis Reni Monti. 
Fr 7&7.62I, Sept 26, 1935 

Electnc system, etc , for indicating gas pressures, flows, 
etc , at a distance Garrett B Liuderman, Jr, (to Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Co ) U. S 2,024,378, Dec. 17. 
Various structural, elec and operate e details. 

Rare gases boiling higher than cry gen Egyesult 
Izifilimpa <s \ lUamossagt R. T. Brit 434,193, Aug 28, 
1935 Kr and other atm constituents less volatile than 
O are obtained bj partial liquefaction of air, the Kr bung 
washed out bj liquid air or N at a temp lower than that of 
liquid O at the pressure employ ed, the Kr, etc , being thus 
obtained as a mist tilth O which is worked up to sep 
Kr, etc , while the N and O pass off together as gas Cl 
C A 29,3558* S25o* 

Separating gases by liquefaction Egyesult lzzfiUmpa 
es tillamossagi R T Brit. 434,194, Aug. 33, J935 
tddn io 434,193 (preceding abstr ). To obtain Kr or 
like heavy rare gas from air, atm air is introduced through 
a pipe into a packed tower supplied with liquid air from an 
external source by a pipe and supplied also by a pipe with 
air liquefied by passage in a compressed slate through cods 
in \ essels through which the liquid from the tower flows in 
succession, the vapors evolved from the vessels passing 
back into the vessels and escaping by a pipe 

Comqtessint g,ases such, as those in. ttfogtcttist 
apparatus Reginald G Wyl4 (to Baldwin -Southwark 
Cotp ) U S 2,024,323, Dec. 17 Various details of 
app and operation are described 

Apparatus loi producing compressed gas from liquefied 
gas Akt.-Ccs fur Xndustnegasververtung Ger. 621,- 
462, Nov 12, 1935 (Cl 17* 6 02) 

Two stage system for rectifying liquefied gas mixtures 
Ocsterreichi9Cbe Aga-Werke A -G Austrian 143,311, 
Nov 11,1935 (Cl 12d) 

Removing weak gaseous acids from gases I C 
Farbemnd. A -G Jr 787,782, Sept 28, 1935 In 
processes wherein weak acids are remoied by washing 
with org bases contg at least I amino group, the app is 
made wholly or partly of A1 and an alloy thereof and the 
concn of the org bases in the solas or liquids in question 
is kept at 20% at least If the solns. contain A! this must 
be removed 

Apparatus for solidifying gases such as carbon dioxide 
Harry W Cole and Malcolm W McLaren (to Interna- 
tional Carbonic Engineering Co ) US 2/125,608, Dec 
24 A liquefied gas is supplied to form an accumulation of 
solidified gas in a chamber in which a definite pressure 
may be maintained, and the solidified gas i< compressed in 
the chamber 

Means lor regulating, indicating or recording varying 
quantifies of liquid flowing out Of a pipe Felix Meyer 
Brit 434,375, Aug 30, 1935 

Device for subdividing and distributing liquid m a 
tuned sequence Leonard B Hams (to International 
Oil Gas Corp ) U S 2,021,690, Dec 17 Vanoos 
structural, mech. and operative details 

Device loi the discharge ol liquid from apparatus by 
gas pressure Holden A Brooke Ltd and Darnel G 
McNair. Bnt. 434,638, Sept 6, 1935. 

Apparatus and method for measuring viscosity of liquids 
Andrew Gemant and Richard V. Southwell Bnt 434,- 
994, Sept 12, 1935 The viscosity is measured by apply- 
ing pressure to a column of a liquid m such manner as to 
produce oscillations and observing the characteristic* of the 
oscillations 

Viscometer with rotating disks suitable for testing 
liquids. John M Bell U. S. 2,026,297, Dec 31 
\ anous structural, mech and operative details 

Electrical liquid level indicator suitable for use with 
boilers. Fletcher if Boyd U S 2,026,299, Dec. 31 
\ anous structural , elec, and operative details. 

’’Liquid proofing” gaskets such as those of asbestos 
Benjamin J Victor (to Victor Mfg & Gasket Co) 
U S 2,023,486, Dec 24 The gasket is treated with a 
resinous residue derived from the partial decompn of a 
metallic fatty acid salt such as A1 stearate in a solvent such 
as CVH, and CGU and the solvent is evapd 


1 Mercury -vapor generators The British Thomson- 

Houston Co Ltd Bnt. 433,919, Aug, 22, 1935 In a 
jig boiler, liquid-vapor sepg means are arranged in the 
Space of the drum between the discharge pipe and the tubes 
that supply t o t he drum the mixt . of Hg and vapor. 

Mercury-vapor generators. The British Thotnson- 
Jlouston Co. Ltd Ent.434,3S6, Aug. 30, 1935 

Rectification of liquids la a distillation column. Samuel 
C. Carney (to Shell Development Co ). U. S. 2,026.019, 

8 pec 31, Various structural and operatise details for 
rectifying b> drocatbon fractions, etc. 

Powdered substances Soc. anon dcs pneumatiques 
Dunlop. Fr. 787,363, Sept. 21, 1935. Finely divided 
powders are obtained by dissolving the primary material 
(I), emulsifying the soln in a medium ra which this soln 
and I are practically wsol and removing the solvent with- 
out coalescence from I Examples are given of the prepn 

3 of powd. chlorinated rubber, nitrocellulose, benzyl- 
Cellulose and a mixt of chlorinated rubber and chlorinated 
piphenyl. 

Mixing apparatus of the continuous type suitable for use 
in chemical industries, etc John C. Chtquoine (to Biaw- 
Knot Co ). US. 2,024,509, Dec, 17. Various struc- 
tural, mech and operative details 

Apparatus (or mixing aqueous liquids with powdered 
adsorbents. Catbo-N'ont -Union Vetwalmogs-Ges. m. b. 

* H. Ger.G21,10S, Nov 1, 1935 (Cl. 855. 3 03). 

Roll apparatus (or mixing and grinding. Firms J. M 
Lehmann (Kurt Wiemer and Alfred Coll, inventors) 
Ger. 621,095, Nov 1,1935 (Cl 50e.l3 10). 

Rollers composed of a number of wishers of asbestos or 
hire material threaded on an axle and compressed longi- 
tudinally and intended for displacing articles at high 
temperatures, particularly glass plate* or sheets Soc 
anon des manufactures dcs glares et produits ch unique* 

* ile St.-Gobain, Chauny A Cirey. Bnt. 434,315, Aug. 29, 
1935 

Evaporating apparatus Aktieselskapet Krystal. Ger 
(518,727, Sept. 17, 1935 (Cl 12a S). App is described 
for producing large crystals by evapn in racuo, or by 
vacuum cooling. 

Circulatory tubular evaporating apparatus Hermann 
CUassen. Ger 621,110, Nov. 1, 1935 (a 12a. 2), 

6 Film evaporators Enc Wra Fawcett, John L Mc- 
CoweO and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Brit 
435,032, Sept 9, 1935. In the high-vacuum distn of 
materials yielding a solid distillate or residue in app 
where the distg surface and condensing surface art in 
close proximity, the solid is removed, e % , from the con- 
densing surface, by a scraper in form of a piston ring 
traversing the surface by means ol a screw and is delivered 
jo a receiver 

7 Evaporator and crystal separator suitable for treating 
various salt solutions Martin J. Kenner (to Buffalo 
foundry A Machine Co ). U. S. 2,025,059, Dec 24 
Various structural details 

Evaporator suitable for refrigerating plants Raoul 
Rernat and Henn Bernat. U. S 2,025,034, Dec. 24 
Structural and operative details of an evaporator suit- 
able fur use with liquefied gas. 

o Drying apparatus Kurt Goldschmid Austrian 143,- 
336. Nov. 11, 1935 (Cl 82o) A part only of the moist 
gas leaving a drying app is caused to exchange heat with 
the ingoing gas The amt of vapor condensed from the 
outgoing gas, and the amt of latent heat recovered, are 
thus increased 

Film driers Peter Spence A Sons Ltd , Walter \ . 
Coles, Geo Scott A Son, Loudon, Ltd and Geo tv. 
Riley. Bnt 434,S3G t Sept. 11. 1935 In drying wet day 

9 and like pastes of finely divided material that is sub- 

stantially refractory at the temp used, by passing through 
a heating tone as a thin deposit upon a conveyor, ttie 
material is heated mainly by radiant heat from surfaces 
heated to incandescence. _ 

Pneumatic drier B fit! tier- tVcrke A -G Ger. ois,- 
501, Sept 9, 1935 (Cl 82a. 102). 

Vacuum drier and cooler MefallgeseJIschalt A -G 
Ger 018,502, Sept 10, 1935 (Cl 62a 2*08) 
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Chamber furnace. Hermann Lrmberg Ger. 013,- 1 
857, Sept. 17, 1335 (Cl. 10<t. 12 01). Details of con- 
struction arc given. 

Cupola furnace with a movable bottom for sintering 
and fusing quartz. I ntz Winkler (to I. G Farbetund 
A.-G ). U. S. 2,026,370, Dee. 31. Various struc- 
tural, mcch. and operative details. 

Regenerative flame furnace. Hoescb-KS'n Neuessen 
A -G. fur Bergbau und Huttenbetneb. Ger 621,140, 
Nov. 2, 1935 (O. 2i£. C). Addn to 507,211 (C A 27, * 
2351). , . 

Drum for roasting, distilling and drying cork clappings 
Anton K6hter. Ger 618,709. Sept 14, 1935 (Cl 3'ja 
19 50) , 

Continuous regenerative loin suitable for vinous heat 
treatments Allen M Rossman (to Rossman Engi- 
neering Co). U S 2,026,066, Dec 31 Various strut 
tural and operative details 3 

Apparatus (with a vertical reaction chamber) for roast 
ing or calc inin g various materials Eugene C. Saint- 
Jacques (to Soc Chantereine d ’applications tndustnellcs 
tie breiets) U- S 2,023,402. Dec 24 Various struc- 
tural and operative details 

Furnace wall with cooling tubes James F Millar 
(to Babcock & Wilcox Co ) U. S 2,025,000, Dec 24 
Various details of construction 

Electrically heated vacuum-flask apparatus for mam- * 
tabling small quantities of substances at a predetermined 
temperature Rosa Citron. Austrian 143,695, Nov 25, 
1936 (Cl. 42»). 

Heat-exchange apparatus suitable for use with various 
liquids and gases Charles A. Harrison. U S 2,024,- 
521, Dec. 17 Various details of manuf and construc- 
tion ere described. 

Heat-exchange apparatus suitable for cooling hot 
granular material such as cement Clinker on a circular 
oscillating surface. OttoLellcp U. S 2,024,934, Dec. 17 
Structural, mech. and operative details. 

Heat exchanger for heating oil-saturated steam of a 
"mallet” type engine by superheated steam from the 
engine Richard B Salley. U S 2,026,433, Dec 31 
Structural details. 

Finned heat-exchange tube Alfred J Berg U S 
2,025,036, Dec. 24. Structural details e 

Thermostatically controlled valve device for use m 
apparatus for exchanging heat between two liquids 
Northern Equipment Co Bnt. 435,150, Sept 16,1935 

Calorimeter and method of use with liquid or gaseous 
fuels or the like. Rafael \V Keith U S. 2,020,179, 
Dec. 31. Various structural, elec, and operative details 
U. S 2,026,180 aBo relates to details of calonmeters "of 
the multiple type.” 

Apparatus for coating articles with viscous compositions 1 
by dipping. N. V. Machinericin- en Apparaten-Fabrie- 
ken. Ger. 621,234, Nov. 4, 1935 (Cl. 76a. 21). 

Apparatus for coating aheet materials Raymakers 
Syndicate Ltd. Ger. 621,331, Nov. 5, 1935 (Cl 55 f 
3 01). See Bnt. 403,76 1-2 (C.A. 28,5262’), 

Apparatus for classifying materials such as sands 


Royal S. Handy. U. S. 2,025,412, Dec. 24. Various 
structural, mech. and operative details. _ 

Core extractor or sampler for removing samples of 
resin from barrels, etc. Frederick W. Thomas. U. S 
2,024,076, Dec. 10. A wire cod extending into material 
such as a resinous gum in a barrel or the like has its outer 
end secured to a plug adapted to dose a hole in the reeep- 
I3cle. ..... 

Apparatus for proportioning the now of liquids as in 
refining vegetable or petroleum oils Robert J. Short (to 
Procter & Gamble Co ) US 2,024,478-9-80, Dec. 17 
\ arious structural, mech and operative details 

Apparatus for sampling or for visual examination of oils 
Gustave A Brandlm U. S 2,020,267, Dec .31. Struc- 
tural and operative details 

Apparatus for lifting oil (from wells) or other liquids by 
the action of compressed gases Johan Entrop (to Shell 
Development Co ) L S 2,0262126, Dec 31 Various 
structural and operative details 

Exhaust steam condenser, oil separator and feed water 
heater and purifier Charles E Dillmger. U. S. 2,025,- 
043, Dec 24 Various structural and operativ e details 

Sizing and separating fines from crude materials such as 
cement, flour or ores Meshack T. McWhorter and 
Jacob R lliestand V S 2,026,318, Dec 31 App. 
and various operative details are described 

Clarifying and removing coloring matter front aqueous 
liquids by use of acid sludge from oil refining John C 
Bird (to Standard Oil Development Co ) US 2,025,- 
715, Dec 31 Materials such as sugar solns , etc , arc 
treated with water-sol sulfonic acids or their salts such 
as those of from acid sludge capable of forming substan- 
tially wateT-msol alk earth sulfonates as a ppt which ad- 
sorbs coloring matter, and the ppt is removed from the 
liquid 

Air-conditiomng apparatus Lachlan W. Child (to 
Aenet Air Conditioner Co ) U. S 2,025,802, Dec 31. 
Various structural, mech. and operative details. 

Air-conditioning apparatus Dion K Dean (to Foster 
Wheeler Corp ). U. S 2,025,937, Dec 31 Various 
structural and operative details. 

Odor removing apparatus for treating gases such as air 
Arthur B Ray (to National Carbon Co ). U. S re- 
issue 19,791, Dec. 17 A reissue of original pat. No 
1,820,030 ( C. A 25,5599). 

Metal container for holding carbon dioxide, etc , under 
high pressures Daniel Mapes (to Walter Kidde & Co ) 
U, S. 2,020,133, Dec. 31. Various structural and mfg 
details. 

Controlling sublimation of solid carbon dioxide for 
refrigerating and carbonating. Henry C. Williamson (to 
Beckley-Ralston Co ). U. S. 2,026,335, Dec. 31. App 
and various details of operation are described. 

Use of "dry ice” for refrigeration. Lennie V. Van Ike 
(to Koldaire Utilities Co). U. S. 2,024,490, Dec. 17. 
Various details of an app. are described. 

Still suitable for use with steam-operated absorption 
refrigerating apparatus. Glenn F. Zellhocfer. U. S 
2,025,489, Dec 24 Structural and operative details. 
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Frank Wigglesworth Clarke Charles E. Munroe J 
Am Chem. Soc. 57, Proc. 21-30(1935).— Biography w,th 
portrait. q q 

Fntz Ephraim Ed. Michel. //We Chtm Ado 18 


Jakob Meisenheimer Heinrich Wieland. Z. tlek - 
trochem 41, 817-20(1935) —Obituary with portrait. 

G. G. 

.«r;. „ bS'JS 

uSi&w'SSmat Iron th, y«S‘of 
,6) ' 2ras -‘ (1 « IJW-I5M Aw. a,„. , y 8 , 7 cm 

H. Fonzes-Diacon. 1868-1935. A.Astruc. Jp& m 0W5> ~ A historical treats withlOreferences. 

^SSE'EsST!:*^. 

<*««. 22, 480-6(1935).— Obituary with portrait. 

S. Waldbott 


roc Roy Soc. Med. Oct , 1935; Chemist and' Drunut 
13, 759-60(1935). — A historical account is ^*3 
leading Fngtish physicians, notorious quacks, systems of 
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medicine and scientific advances in chemistry and medicine 
during the ISth century- S Wald bolt 

Nobel Pnif winners in chemistry Harrison Hale 
M Efi t Oem.KnsEd 13, 4b2(1935). E J.C. 

Applications of chemistry to archeology Wm Foster. 
J them Education 12, 577-0(1935) — Brief analytical 
findings are giicn of mortars and cements, beeswax, 
rock and lead Philip D. Adams 

Second year chemistry for high school students War* 
ren f Harman J Chem Education 13, 27(1036). 

E. H. 

Demonstrations as a substitute for laboratory practice 
in general chemistry II What, why and to whom shall 
we demonstrate? Hcrschcl Hunt / Chem Education 
13, 39-31(1936), of C A 20, 16Q1». E H 

Introduction to isomerism and structural theory. Y. 
L Goldfarb and L M Smorgonsky. J, Chem Education 
13, 22 7(1036) E II 

Determination ol chemical equivalents by the eadiome- 
ter method A T Lincoln and H P. King J. Chem 
Education 12, 5S1-9 1(1935) Philip D Adams 

Influence of substituents on organic reactions A 
quantitative relationship G N Butkhardt Stature 136, 
OS 1(1935), ct C A. 29, 7767*. Johns White 

Some component errors in determining the volume of 
a mole of orygen Charles F. Eckels. J Chem Education 
13, 39-10{19ii)) C. H 

Advances Jn physics Henry A Barton Ini E*c 
Chem. Knts Ed 13, 475-6(1935) r J C. 

Helium content of the stratosphere P A Pantth 
and E Gluckauf Ealure 136, 717-1S(1935) — Samples 
of air taken at altitudes up to IS S km had identical He 
contents A sample taken at 21 0 km contained S% 
more He than samples taken below IS 5 km. Evidently 
winds cease between these heights. G M P 

Iron in the sea and in marine plankton L. H N 
Cooper Free Roy Sac. (London) BJ 18, 410-31(1935) — 
Fe was detd colonmetncally by the 2,2'-dipyndyl or 
preferabl) 2,2‘,2'-tnpyndyl method In sea water Fe 
in true soln (Fe*"* and Fe***} was less than 2 mg per 
cu m ; most of the Fe was present in particulate form with 
a value 4-21 mg per cu m The plankton present in 
In is contained 0 5-2 3 me Fc The soly of Fe** 
is controlled by that of a sparingly sol basic salt Fern* 
fluorides and colloidal Fe rompds. are concerned m the 
Fe metabolism of diatoms Zooplankton has a lower Fe 
requirement than diatoms When minute sea plants are 
eaten by herbivores, the excess Fe over requirements is 
excreted in fecal pellets, and more or less rapidly becomes 
available for a new growth cycle Forty-four references 
Joseph S Hepburn 

Measurement of density with a float Seibi Toraisht 
and Ichiro Ouchi J them See. Japan 56. 1325-3 
(1935) — The relation between the conen (0 119-0 575%) 
and the d of IliSOi was detd by means of a float. The 
change in d of Au sol prepd h> Bredig’s method in an 
elec, field was followed by a float and the ratio lav) 
between charge and the apparent mass of the colloid 
particle was esld ; the value being 0 7 X 10* e s u 
The change in the d of PhNOi placed between condenser 
plates was studied also T. Katnirai 

The thermodynamic scale below 1°K W. H Keesom 
Phystca 2, 305-6(1933) —Theoretical 

B J C. van der Koeven 

Effects of high shearing stress combined with high 
bydrostabc pressure F IV. lindgman Phys Rev 48, 
825-17(1935) — A method is described bv which thin 
disks can be subjected simultaneously to hydrostatic 
pressures up to 50,000 kg /sq cm and shearing stresses 
up to the point of plastic flow Substances unaffected by 
these conditions were graphite, mica, NH«NO,, sugar, 
rosanihne, CuS, SiO«, tremohte, NH.F\ CuO, MgO, 
Ag»S, Feifh, LiF. AgCl, XjC.O,, NaBrO., Si, Rochelle 
•alt, HgNOi and KiCr»Oi Substances that deeompd 
wnh detonation were celluloid, iodoform, PbOr, KMnO,, 
Ag O, MnOt, (NH,)»Cr«0>. AgNOi, Sr(NOi)i, Cr.(SO,), - 
K,90, 24H»0, Cr,(SO,), K,SO„ AJ,(SO,>, and CuO, - 
2NH«CldlHiO Combinations that reacted with detona- 


t tion were Cu -4* S. Fe-Oi + Al, SiOi + Mg, KjCiO* + 
Al, Si + MgO. Rubber, duprene, wood, paper and 
linen cloth were changed to horn-like substances, in some 
cases translucent. Bromothymol blue became insol 
Amorphous Sc partially changed to the metallic farm, 
but cry't. 5 became amorphous. PbO deeompd to the 
metal without detonation Red HgO and red P both changed 
to the black % anelics Besides these qual. observations, 

- curves of max. shearing stress against pressure were detd 

* for substances showing no permanent change, and used to 
locate polymorphic transitions Breaks in the curves 
were found for Li, Sr, Ca, Ba, Cd, Zn, V, Mo, Sb, Tt, 
I, La, Ce, Er, Tl, Bi, Th, Sn, Y and Pr, No breaks were 
found for Be, B, C as graphite, Ni, Mg, Al, Si, P, S, Tt, 
Cr, Fe, Ni, Co, Cu, Gc, As, Se, Zr, Cb, Mo, Ru, Rb, Pd, 
Ag, In, Ta, \V, Re, Os, Ir, Pt, Au, Pb and U, these sub- 
stances therefore probably have no transitions within this 

j pressure range. L, S Kassel 

Powdered mercury A. Galxfzty. Bull. toe. th in 
J5), 2, 1901-7(1935) — Hg powder was prepd. bv the 
following procedure- Ppt. l!g s O from a dil. soln of Hg- 
NOi with NaOH Wash by decantation until neutral 
Keep the Hg-0 moist. Place 3-3 5 g of HgjO in 200 cc 
JI,0. and agnate rigorously. Reduce by adding 5% 
hydrazine hj drate at the rate of about GO drops per min 
The color clianges from brownish black to black, then to 

4 clear gray. Stop adding the reducing agent when the 
supernatant liquid is clear. Agitate 30 sec. more, decant, 
wash with 21 cc of EtOH, then with 20 cc of EttO, and 
dry in thin layers at room temp m air or in a vacuum 
Remove visible drops of Ifg To det. the Hg content 
dissolve 03-0 5 e W 2 cc. HXOj, dil to 100 cc , bofl 
off nitrous vapors, add 1-2 drops of satd re(NH,)(SO,)j. 
and titrate with 0 1 A’ NH.CNS The Hg may also be 

« detd as HgS To «cp metallic Hg from combined Hg 
boil 0 5-1 (l g in 50 ce HiO, which contains not more 
than 2-3 drops of free UNO, The particles of Hg are 
protected by a film of HgsO, the presence of HgiO is 
caused by a reduction which is not quite complete. The 
usual analj-sis is metallic Hg, &Of,-n9S% t combined 
Hg, 0 1-0-2%; other elements, 0 1-0.3% Hg powder 
has those characteristics that would be expected of Hg 
having a large surface It oxidizes readily at room temp , 

6 it appears to be very poisonous, when freshty prepd it has 
a strong odor identical with that of boiling Hg Two 
hundred and thirty -sev en mg contg 99 9% Hg wxs 
exposed to the air for 12 hrs ; 105 mg of Hg evapd and 
the residue contained 70 1% Hg This method of prepn 
is more economical than that proposed by Krauss and 
Mahhnann (C A 24,1301). G M. P. 

The electrolyte separation factor of the hydrogen 
isotopes under various experimental conditions A 

* Eucken and K. BrstzJer. Z. phystk Chem A174, 27 3-W 
(1935) — In order conveniently to make a huge no of 
detns of the conditions affecting the electrolytic seps 
factor of H isotopes, the D content of the evolved H vis 
detd by measuring the thermal rand The seps factors 
found lay within wide limits (2 7 and 17), a dependence 
upon the nature of the cathode was indiscernible There 
was no parallelism between the characteristic overvoltage 

5 of the metaJ and the sepn factor. Art anodic preliminary 
treatment of the cathode increases the sepn factor while 
the addn of an alkaloid -like material (n-naphtboquinoboe) 
lowers it With increasing amperage the sepn factor 
seems to increase when it is large at the beginning. There 
is no relation between the sire of the sepn factor and the 
slope of the logarithmic current density-potential curve 

R. H B 3 echler 

Experiments on electrical separation of the isotope* 

9 of lithium A Eucken and Jw. Bratzler Z. physth 
Chem A174 , 269-72(1935) — Li was deposited on Hg 
from Li,SO, soln After repeated electrolysis the at wt 
changed only within the expti error so that an extremely 
small change in the isotopic component can be present, 
the upper limit being 1 07% R H Bacchler 

Atomic weight of gallium G E F. Luadell and James 
I Hoffman J Research Kail Bur Standards 15, 400-20 
(1935) (Research Paper No S3S). ef C. A 17.2207 — 
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Tuns metal was converted to the hydroxide, the sulfate 1 the limited case where the ^stances ***[«* 

and the nitrate rcsp. These w ere then heated until they gases, the client . const s can be ealed. for monatomic mols , 
were chanced to G3,0« which was finally ignited at 1200° diatomic with quantized rotation, diatomic with internal 
to 1300*. By this procedure the at wt. is related directly vibration. A. A. vernon 

to O. Preliminary tests showed that the metal was free Thermodynamic potentials and affinity. Pierre \ an 
from an appreciable film of oxide and did not contain Rysselbcrghe Com ft rend 201. 11 -U-. Math, 

occluded gases The highly ignited oxide obtained through Cfde Dondcrs, C A 19.3014 C A.Silbcrrad 

the hydroxide or sulfate contained no gases and was not Coercive force of magnetite powders \ H GottschalL. 
appreciably hygroscoptc, but the product obtained from Progress Repts -Met Div 10 Mineral 
the nitrate came to const wt slowly because of retained * Bur Mines, Rrpi /nirslifaiiom No 3263, 83-90(193.1) — 
gases The d of Ga 2 0, was detd to be 5 95 g /cc The Coercive force increases as gram size decreases and is 

a\. of 11 detns gave 60 74 as the at wt. of Ga directly proportional to sp surface (sq cm surface area/ 

PS Roller g ) Data arc given for 30 hysteresis curves of magnetite 

The advantage of introducing quantic periods in the from the I'ral Mis and from Hay den slag A II. E 

Mendeleev table Amgo Mazzucchelh Gazs ehtm Entropy of manganous ammonium sulfate at tempera - 
, ini, 65, 4f>7 73(1935) — A discussion of the manner tn tures close to zero absolute, in relation to the magnetic 

winch the Mendeleev table of elements can be subdivided anisotropy of the salt at room temperature K S knsh- 

on the basis of the principal quantic nos of the external j nan and S Bancrjee Froc Indian Acad Sc%. 2A, 82-5 

electrons Particular attention is paid to the added sig- (1935) — It is possible locale 0 m , winch dels thc dcviation 


mficance of the first small period and the octave group 
C C Davis 

Compounds of the type BCU .(OR). Ill Prepa- 
ration of BCljOCH, and BCl(OCHi)i from boron tnchlonde 
and methyl borate Egon \\ iberg and Herman Smcdsrud 
Z. anori af/gem Ckem 225, 21)4-8(1935), cf C A 26, 
1540 ; 29, 5002* — BCljOCH, was prepd b> reaction of 
2 moles of BC1» with 1 mole of B(OCHi)i in a Stock high- ‘ 
vacuum app A 1 2-molc nnxt of the same reactants 
gave BCI(OCHi)i Electronic formulas are used to ex- 
plain the formation and decomp n of the intermediate 
addn products involved J H Reed> 

Dirac's spin theory and nonlinear field equations W 
Weasel. 2. Fhystk 96, 920-33(1935) — Dirac's thcorj is 
extended in such manner that the elec and magnetic 
fields satisfy nonlinear equations The connection with 
Bom's electrodynamics is discussed B Swirlca 

Analytical expressions for the potential energies of 
diatomic molecules and their determination from spectro- 
scopic data I TgilA Ifylteraas 2 Physik 96, 043-U) 
(1935) — The woik of Morse (C A 23, 5400) and others 
on the detn. for a mol with a given electron configuration 
of the potential-energy function which gives the observed 
spectroscopic quantities D, hr., B„ is summarized, and 


of the magnetic entropy of the crystal from its ideal Value 
of R log. (27 4- 1) from measurements on the magnetic 
anisotropy of crystals at room temps It is possible to 
predict the entropy-temp curve close to 0° abs This 
curve plays an important part relative to the production 
of low temps b> adiabatic demagnetization of paramag- 
netic crystals and in the ealen of sp heats in this temp, 
region James II Iltbbcn 

Magnetic study of feme oxide sols Augustin Boutaric 
and Ulgts Bonneviale Bull sac chtm [51, 2, 199S- 
2008(1913) — The magnetic susceptibility of coned 
colloidal sol ns of T ejO, (contg up to 75 g /I FetOi) 
wasdetd toobtamthesp cocfT oftheoxideby the method 
of mtxts After verifying the applicability of that law to 
I eiO» sol» it was proved that the sp coed of magnetiza- 
tion of the colloidal oxide is not sensibly altered by the 
length of dialysis The coed decreases in proportion to 
the age of the sol, the decrease being the more rapid tlic 
higher the temp at which the sol is kept A very definite 
effect of temp on the magnetic properties of the sot was 
revealed T L Browne 

Diamagnetism of alkyl acetates Donald B Wood- 
hrulgc Pkys Rev 48, G72-S2(1035) — The magnetic 
susceptibility was detd from 5° to 70® for MeOH, MeOAc, 


it is shown how the results can be more simply obtained 6 EtOAc, PrO\c, BuOAc and AmOAe The mol, sus- 


by the phase-integral method instead of dtrect use of 
Schrfidinger’s equation A form of the potential energy 
contg. 3 addnl consts is then discussed , the consts can 
be adjusted to give a,(B “ B, — a(n + */») and 2 higher 
terms in the energy formula, which is given in a form 
probably applicable to all homopolar diatomic mols 
II. Ibid. bCl-S — The theory of the above paper 


ccptibihty of the acetates increases almost linearly with 
the no of CII t groups added. L. S. Kassel 

Determination of paramagnetic susceptibility of crystals 
of salts of rare earths by determining paramagnetic 
rotatory power Jean Bccquerel Compt rend 201, 
1112-15(1933) — Measurements of the paramagnetic 
. . rotatory power along the optic axis of the cthylsulfates of 

applied to the *2 states of CdH and the (l 1 -) states of Pr, Nd, Dy and Cr from ibe temp of liquid He to 20® 
*'•; .... ® Swirlcs 7 confirm Van VIcck’s conclusion that in such cases the 

A general method of statistics and Its application to 
chemical energy. Georges Allard Ami phys [111,4, 

305-70(1935). — By an extension of the method of Planck, 
a new statistical method is obtained which allows a finer 
analysis of the elementary phenomena than the older 
methods. The results of Bosc-Einstcin are obtained bv 
assuming that each elementary cell of the phase extension 
is able to contain any no of particles and those of Fermi - 
Dirac by assuming the no. cannot exceed unity The 
method was applied to the case of mixts with or without 
chem. reaction when the particles are statistically inde- 
pendent. This means that the presence of particles of a 
certain kind in one cell has no effect on the probability 
of the presence of particles of another kind in that same 

2? “**!“* , th X laws °. f distribution of each species arc anomalous oenavior oi 

111 ,E2? if they existed alone. It is also shown that way can be described 

n«ilf S, ? , .T al i S ° f SS" u n ! rf ? af , e established by 9 magnetic substance 


conclusion that in such cases the 
ratio between magnetization and paramagnetic rotation 
is const (cf C A 28,4280’). C. A. Sitbcrrad 

Conception of a complex viscosity and its application 
to dielectrics A Gcmant Trans. Faraday Soc, 31, 
15S2 90(1933), cf C A 29, 7143’ —The conception of 
complex vi-cositv, r, is introduced instead of the simple, 

. - -••••- veal viscosity, c. to aid in explaining observed decreases 

of particles and those of Fermi- g with increasing frequency, of the apparent viscosity in 
no. nnimi »* ' r *' m cases concerned with mol vibrations in amorphous 

solids such as acousneat waves and dielec losses. Special 
application of the theory to dielec losses is discussed. 

CEP Jeffreys 

Dielectric anomalies of Selgnette salt Hans Staub 
A atunnssenscha flrn 23. 72S-33(1935) — A review of the 
anomalous behavior of Seignette salt which in a general 
the elec, analog of a ferro- 
B. J C. van der Hocvet 


this purely statistical method which has led to the study 
of condensed phases. The coexistence of several phases 
is interpreted by assuming that the energy of interaction 
between mols is, on the av., very different when there is 
a change from one phase to another. Then it is the 
principle of max. probability that should govern the dis- 
tribution of the mols between the different phases A 
general form of the law of mass action is obtained and in 


A new selgnetto elec trie substance. G Busch and P. 
Schcner Adlurti issenschaflen 23, 737(1935). — KHjPO, 
shows the same anomalous relationship between dielec, 
const and temp as Seignette salt. At room temp, the 
mam dielec. const t„, along the c axis, is 30, it rises from 
-50® down to —130" to a max. of 130 and drops off to 
near —200®. The 2 Cune points are —130® 
The piezoelec modulus da runs parallel with 


value of 7 
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i a No chaog- in crystal structure was {mind by the Debye- 
Scherrer method at the upper Curie point Cry stal plate- 
lets from a solo satd at the b p , slowly coded, of 1 sq. 
cm area, 1 mm thick, were used lor the eipts A1 foils 
were glued on as electrodes Similar phosphates and 
arsenates are now being studied B j C r.d II 

The dielectric constants of hydrogen at pressures cp to 
1425 atmospheres and at temperatures of 25* and 100*. 
A Michels P Sanders and A Schipper Physica 2, , 
763-6(1935; — The die let const « of Hi was detd by 
the method previously described ( C A. 27, 2856) ; the 
accuracy was *0 f//l) or better Values for the const, 
at 24 9° vary from l 00023 to 1 19500 for 1 15 and 1425 4 
atm , resp , at 99 9 from L 00163 at 8 03 to 2 025 at 
1425 4 atm The value of const P =* (* — l)/(« + 2)d 
is 2 017, the value of < at standard condition is 1 0002027. 

B j C \aa d« Hoeven 

Tiansihons m camphor and chemically related com- 
pounds 1 Dipole rotation in crystalline solids V». A. 
\agtrandS O Morgan J Am Chem. Soc. 57, 2071-8 
1193 5; — A study ol the dielec properties o{ d -camphor, 
dj-camphor, d -cam phone anhydndc, borneol, tsobOTneol 
and borny) chloride showed that these materials undergo 
solid-solid transitions Above the transition the value of 
che dieltc const ol the solid is that ncrmallj erpected 
o! (he polar material m the liquid state Below the transi- 
tion the dielec const has a low value, approx equal to the 
square of the optical n This dielec behavior is explained 
by the rotation of the dipoles in the solid II Vibration 
of atomic groups Addivm If White and S O Morgan 
Ibti 2978-86 — 4 n^e of about 18 cal /degree mole m the 
«p heat of d-camphor at the transition at —30* was 
observed and is attributed to unusually energetic intramol 
vibration at the transition temp The rise of mol. rotation 
at the transition which is evidenced by the dielec, data 
(cf above) is qualitatively explained in terras of Pauling's 
theory of mol rotation in crystals (cf C A 24, 5558) 
by assuming that the forces opposing this rotation are 
greatly diminished by a transition which reduces the 
rigidity of the mol The behavior of total polaruation of 
d -camphor in dil soln is explained by assuming that at 
room temp, dipole moment is smaller and at. polaruation 
much larger than formerly supposed and that the latter 
polaruation begins to decline with temp below —10* 
when the transition to the more rigid mol begins Similar 
transitions ait observed in crystals ol denvs ol cyclo- 
hexane, II II. Rowley 

Calculation ol dipole interaction. R P. Bell Irani 
Faraday Soc 31, 1537--€i9(1933) — The method of Martin, 
cl C, A. 28, 7COO*, is shown by comparison with statis- 
tical treatment to be valid for sufficiently small values of 
the dipole moment. C. E. P. Jeffreys 

D.pole induction and the solvent effect in dipole-moment 
measurements F C. Frank. Proc Roy Six (London) 
A152, 171-96(1935) —The ideas of Wetgle and Higashi 
(C A. 27. 3371, 28, 3632*) are developed into a theory 
that accounts for the effect of the solvent on the apparent 
dipole moment A classification of mol geometry shows 
the very different soli cut effects in the different classes 
The empirical laws previously advanced for the solvent 
effect apply only to a single class The theory is in good 
qual and approx quant, agreement with measurements 
Bearings of the theory on ciipo’e induction in radicals 
forming part of the polar mol , the attraction of solvent 
mols by d.pole forces, the structure of amphoteric ions, 
and the form of the dispersion curs e in polar liquids, are 
discussed. L E Sterner 

Dipole measurements of isomeric plabno complexes 
K A Jensen 2 anorf aV t em Chtm 225, 97-114 
(1935), cf. C A. 24, 2901 — Dipole moments were detd 
tor the a - and 5-forms ol the thioether d"nvs of the 
type RtX,fSR,)» (where X - Cl, Br. 1, NO,, NO,, and 
R - El, Br, i>o hr, Bu, tso-Bu, ree-Bu, C,H,CH,), 
also those of BtCl,f£t)Se,)i The values are approx 
2A X Iff -14 for the «-denvs , and 9 Y 10”>* for the Cl 
and Br denvs. and 13 X IQ-* 4 for the NO, and N'O, 
denvs of the 8 type These results are in line with the 
assumption that the a- and 0 forms are entrant rsomeTs, 


however, the w-form must have the from configuration, 
and the ff-fonn the ets configuration. Since the dipole 
moment of the o-derjvs. is not 0, the structure u not of the 
plane type, but the 4 radicals roust lie On the same side 
of the plane A value of 110” lor the valence angle of the 
S atom is indicated Ifol.-wt. detns. of the a- and 0- 
isomrrs m C*K« show that the coropds. are unimol at 
ordinary concns , but the 8 -forms are assoed ia coned 
solns N'o equil exists between the o- and 8-forms w 
C.lf« except with the diethyl sel etude derivs J. II. R 

Reactivity and dipole moment Eduard Ifertel and 
Eugen Dumont. Z. phystk. Chem 830, 139-48(1935), 
cf C. A 29, C216* — Dipole moments were detd for 
PhN’Mei, p-BrCtHvNMe,, p-dimcthylatustdine, p-dt- 
methyltoluidine, p-dimethylatninobeniouitrtle, p mtro- 
dimethyUmlme and p-nstrosoduuethylauilioe. The results 
are discussed ia connection with the reactivity of the 
substituting groups G M Murphy 

Remark on the work of I Sakuiada- "Simultaneous 
double and triple complexes in dipole association " 
Eduard llcrlel and Eugen Dumont Z. phytib. Chem 
830, 149-51(1935); cf. C. A 29, 6117 ‘—Polemical 
G. M. Murphy 

A new addition to the potential -energy expression for 
diatomic hoaopolu molecules — applications to C4H and 
Hi hgilA Ujlleraas Phyitb Z 36, 599-600(1935) — 
Explicit expressions are given for the moment of inertia 
and energy of a diatomic mol. which depend on a phase 
integral method for evaluation This method and the 
expressions are applied to the construction of potential 
curves for CdH and the results agree closely with those 
obtained by Rydberg (C. A. 26, 2375) by a graphic 
method. The method applied to J7, leads to a vaLie 
of the dissocn energy close to Herxberg and Spotter's 
value 7-34 v, ( C A 28, 6321'). A. IS F. Duncan 

Configuration of mercuric halides W. J. Curran and 
U II ttcttzke J. Am Chem. Soc. 57, 2102-3(1935), 
cf C A. 29, 3572’ —The elec moments of If g Phi, 
IfgClj, KgBrs and Hgl, were found to be 0A2, 1519, IXrt 
and 0.58 X 10", resp Dioxane was used as a solvent 
The configuration of the halides is not linear. 

II, E. Phipps 

Reciprocal solubility and surface tension n. Surface 
activity and dipole moment V. K Semenchenko and 
T. N. Ivanova J. Cm. Chem (U. S S R ) 5, 807-13 
(1935) ; cf. C. A. 28, 7113* — The ent temp, of *oly. was 
detd for the pair mcotinc-HiO, in the presence cA CtH7- 
COOH (I), C,H,CON'H, (U), C,H>OH (QI), C.H-CN' 
(IV), C,II CHO (V) and C*1I>C1 (VI), m concns up to 
08 mol % The interface surface tension was measured 
by the drop method for the same pair in the presence <f 
l (0. 0.14, 026. 0.30 and 0 44 mol. %). HI (0, 0-21, 039, 
0 61 and 0.80 mol Vc) and II (0 19, 0424, 0.38 and 0C0 
mol. Vo), at 70* and fco* , alio in the presence ol VI (029, 
0-33, 0 49 and 0.68 mol Vo) , IV (0 16, 027, 0.57 and 0 73 
mol. Vo) and HI (020, 025, 0A5 and 0 CO mol Vo) at 
60* and 70*. Parallelism between the effect of admixtures 
on exit, terap. and on surface tension, found in previous 
work, was confirmed Surface tensions of solns of the 6 
org compds in concns of 0, 0.000, 0.01, 0 017 and 
0 025 mol /I were detd at 25*. No definite conclusions 
could be drawn from the results as to the relation between 
the dipole moment and surface activity. The surface 
tensions of solos of the same org. compds. in nicotine in 
concns of 0, 0 10, 0.15, 020, 025, 0.30, 0 40 and 0.50 
mol 71. were measured at 25*. All the compds. proved 
to have a high surface activity, w&Kb was directly pro; 
portions] to the dipole moment for compds not contg N 
and inversely proportional to the dipole for compds oontg 
’ X. The surface tensions cf solus of I, ID, VI and IV 
in C.IIA'0, in concns o 10,0 10, 020, 020, 0 40 and 0 Vt 
mol /l were detd at 25*. The results were the same in 
regard to co-npds not contg N. In the interface nicotine- 
UtO the activity of the chloride, acid and ale was in- 
versely proportional to dipole moment, and in the case of 
nitrile, aldehyde and amide the proportionality was 
direct. S. L. Madorsky 

The optical dispersion at hydrochloric acid gas in th* 
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infrared R RoIIcfson and A H. Rollefson Phys 1 compd in the liquid 
Rev. 48, 779-85(1935).— The n of IIC1 gas was dctd. for 
the range 1-10 The results yield a value of 1 00 X 10" ,# 
e. s. u. for the effective charge of the rotator -vibrator and 
1.18 >< 10"" e s u. for the elec moment Tlie former 
value shows that the contribution of the rotator-vibrator 
to the n extrapolated to infinite wave length is fat too small 
to account for the discrepancy between that quantity 


... solid state. This equation is 

to calc the parachors for a no. of homologous org. 
series, such as hydrocarbons, ales , aldehydes, ethers, 
acids, etc. If Sudgen’s equation is combined with the 
equation suggested by M , the following equation is ob- 
tained y = (V + Ki)‘ l'“* l*t (2d)*, thus making it 
calc y as a function of V, \\ and d. 

S. L Madorsky 


squared and the temp -independent part o! the dtelee S!,motd curves of luteraal friction M fjsanovrfi. 
const The elec, moment obtained in this work agues J Cert Chem (L S S U ) 5, 990-1001 (193 a). > The 

with that dctd from the diclec const , and indicates that existence of a new type of viscosity diagram for a binary 

the low absorption cocffs found for pure rotation lines system, characterized by the fact that the curves do not 

m the far infrared must be erroneous L S K pass through a max with lowering of temp., is established 

Excitation by collision of intramolecular vibrations m Such a diagram is obtained in those cases where the 

gases and gas mixtures measured by the dispersion of components react lo form a compd with a lower viscosity 

sound, m Measurements on nitrous oxide A than that of one of the components This happens when 
Fucken and )! Jaac kj Z phystk Chem B30, 85- 112 one of the components is an assoed liquid and the product 

(1935), cf C A 29. 129G* — The dispersion of sound 3 oUt action abnormal hquid, < 
measured in N«0 at frequencies lie tween 288 and ” " ‘ *** ~ '“ 


2350 kc .temp between -GO® and 200° and pressures from 
V, to 1 atm The foreign gases A, He, D, il, CO, CH«, 
NHi and 11,0 were also added in various mixts and a few 
measurements were made with COj m the presence of 
11,0 and II Double collisions of NjO with Nil* and other 
NjO mols result in deactivation in a similar way to the 
deactivation of COi by II Investigation of the effect of 
temp on the heat of vibration shows that II excites the 
valence bonds of N/O G M Murphy 

Density fluctuations at the cntical point Jacques 
Yvon. Compl. rend 201, 1099-1102(19 Wt) — It is shown 
mathematically that the opalescence observed in a sub- 
stance at the cnt. point t> attributed to fluctuations m d 
caused by gravity. C A Silberrad 

A theoretical study of the liquid-side resistance to gas 


absorption by a liquid drop. btr6;i Malta and Anmasa 5 coinpds 


j g , H,bO,-C,H,NO.. AsCI,- 

(C,H,),0 The inflection points on these types of isotherms 
shift with rising temp toward the liquid with the higher 
viscosity when 1 ua is less than (17a + V*)/2, where 
ij 4 , ij* and it 4 » art vi cosity coefls of tlie components 
A and D and of the product of reaction AB . resp , or 
• oward the liquid with the lower viscosity when ij a b is 
greater ihan f*i 4 + S L Madorsfcy 

Viscosity of the system chlorine sulfur \ A Maze). 
J Gen Chem (U S S R ) 5, KX,G 72(1035) —Viscosity 
isotherms for the system Cl b wire constructed for —15°, 
0* and 25” Compn of the system varied between 39 9b 
and 71 21 mols %ofCl In view of Hie fact that the system 
M very complieated through the formation of a no of 
compds , such as SiC! a , S,CI„ SCI,, SCI., SjCI, and S.CIj, 
the viscosity isotherms are smooth curves, rising with 
conin of S and giving no clue as to existence of these 


Baba.* J. itoc Chem Ind , Japan 38, Suppl binding 
5-14-0(1935), cf C A 28, 5728* — Three possible for- 
mulas are derived for the assumption that (a) no damping 
of the turbulence (const turbulence) which u created m 
the drop formation takes place, (ft) gradual damping takes 
place during the fall of the drop, and (c) perfect damping 
takes place at the start of the fall, 1. e , no turbulence 
during the fall. An experimental study of the liquid stde 
resistance to gas absorption by a liquid drop ,l - J 


S L Madorsky 


Viscosity of liquid phosphorus Alan N Campbell and 
Sidney Katz. J Am Chem Soe 57, 2051-5(1035), 
cf C A 29, 130-1* — Tlie viscosity of liquid P was dctd 
from 20* to 140° in a modified Ostwald viscometer Heat- 
ing the P from 80* to 120* and chilling did not alter its 
viscosity at 45* Assocn was appreciable below 45° 
The authors thought it probable that tlie inner equil 

shifts so rapidly on cooling that Smits’ theory is not in- 

Jbid 6 validated II II Phipps 


546-60— The absorption'of CO, 'in 11,0* was studied with Viscous properties of polyisobutylene John D Ferry 
a great excess of CO, and with varying height of fall and George b Parks Physics 6, 350-62(1935) — Tlie 

The absorption during drop formation was very small and viscosity of polyisobutylene was dctd from 70® to 175° 

the total absorption was considered therefore as absorp- and from — 5.3° to +24° by the falling-sphere and conten- 

tion during the fall The exptl results arc presented and tric-cyhndcr methods, resp The viscosity was 19 poises 
the best agreement is with case (e) Most of the absorp- at_175®, 10'* at —53° and about 10'* poises at —76® 
tion took place in the initial stages of the fall and it is —76® is the midpoint of the "transition region" for poly- 

f here/ore more effective to increase the frequency of drop isobutylene glass Macroscopic and microscopic lntcr- 

formation, than to in< ' ~ ** * — ' * ' ' " **" ‘ 1 * — 1 — * * 


e height of fall The ab- 
sorption_fonnula for case (c) is- C/C, - (G/V») Vj — 
3q, for C/C, less than about 0 015, where 5 = kl/a 1 , 
C Is the mean concn at time 8, C, is the satn concn , 
a is the radius of the drop and k is the diffusion cocfl of 
the dissolved gas Karl Kammcrmcy.r 

The determination of the boiling point of small quantities 


of material R. Dohquc, Bull.st 


chim 


(1935). — App. and technic for the mtcrodctn of vapor 
pressure (and of the b. p ) arc described Tlie app con 
sists essentially of a vaporization chamber whose \n| is 
kept const, by a Hg piston. By coupling 2 of these chain 
bers, a fractional distn can be made, and the purity of tin 


pretations of viscosity anomalies arc discussed. 

G. M P. 

New liquids for determining refractive indexes by im- 
mersion L Ddvenn Scbxeiz. mineral petrog. Mitt 
14 , 529 30(1935) — The following mixts arc suggested 
for this purpose (a) 4,4'-dibromodiphenyI oxide (5 
parts), bmzyl sulfide (7), isoqumohne (5), n 1 614, 
(6) isoqumohne (1), 1,4-dihromonaphthalcnc (1), n 


J6],2, 18.32-17 B I 030, (c) benzalamlinc (1), 9-bromophenanthrenc (1), 


n l 67 6, (d)_ chionaphthenc (I), mcthylcncdipfienylaminc 
(1), n 1 fj.37, (e) dibenzylamline (5), dibromothionaph- 
thcnc (5), ethylene tritlnocarbonate (2), n 1 672; (/) 
dibroinostyrolene (5), phenyl ortholhioformatc (9), di- 
bromothionaphthcne (5), n 1 CG3, (g) dibromothionaph- 


nrnduri * ami uic purity oi tnc bromothionaphthcne (5), n 1 CG3, (g) dibromothionaph- 

II O c.ir ^ **?“ 10. phenyl disulfide (5), n 1 G&t; (») dibramothiS- 

KhSLc AoDcTcd i l 10 "- "»Ph»'cn<= (?>. d.broraonnphthalene (5), „ 1604; (.) 

A- ^ i ■ ! - C C I, , 1 lOII-CCl., C.H.-cycIohciajn dibi-omonaphthalene (1), phenyl disulfide (2), ethylene 



__ Chas. Blanc 
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.Monde, cuprous chloride end silver chloride D N 
1 srascnVov and P A Kozhmyakov J Ceil Ckem 
(U S S R ) 5. 830-5( l'Uo) —The vapor pressure of 
2nd, in the interval 516-728° is 7 4 723 mm It can be 
represented by the equation tgp = S7S49 — (G052 6/D. 
The vapor pressure of FbCJj in the interval 650-042* is 
4 5-09 2 J mm It can be represemtd by the equation 
lgp «* 8 3421 — {7852 1 JT) The vapor pressure o5 CdCl>, 
CuiCIj and AgCl teas detd to the intervals 018-952° 
t/> = 3 to 722 3 mm ). 632 1070* rp - 3 1 to 215 7} 
and 8S2-1120' (p - 3 7 to 50 9 mm ), resp 

S L. Madorsky 

Aggregate states L I All umov J Gen Chem 
(U fa S R ) 5. 843 7(1935) — The increase of vol of a 
given substance heated from 0 abs through the solid, 
liquid and gaseous si ales is analyzed mathematically on 
the basis of Pictet * empirical rule The following em- 
pirical rul i is suggested for the liquid state the relative 
increase ol vol oi a substance heated from m p to b p 
does not depend on the nature of the substance, but is a 
const , i e dt ( 7* — 7.) = Cl, where Pl is the coed 
of expansion of the liquid, T, and T, are b p and m p , 
and Cl is a const Tins rule is verified for 6 morg and 23 
org compds S L Madorsky 

Methods for measuring vapor pressure of metal salts 
D N Tarasenlov, A N Gngorovich and A V Bogo- 
slovslaya J Gen Chem (USSR) 5,924-3311935) — 
Methods for dels the vapor pressure of metal salts, de- 
veloped by \olmcr (C A 24, 53S) and Jellroek and 
Rosner (C A 24, 276), were compared experimentally 
with the method of b -p detn at reduced pressures, in the 
case of PbCIi, at 435-945* Johnston's statistical method 
(C A 2, 2033) was tested in the case of pressure of 
dissocn of CuCli at 430-550* Volner's method was 
found difficult because of the corrosive effect of metal 
salts on the quartz container, it also gives inaccurate 
results JcllmccL and Ro*ncr's method gav e more accurate 
results The method of b -p detn at reduced pressures 
«s suitable for measuring higher vapor pressures of sub- 
stances that do not decompose at high temps Johnston's 
statistical method gives accurate results for high vapor 
pressures and is suitable in cases where the corapd dis- 
sociates, giving off a gas S L Madorsky 

The growth of metal crystals in metal vapors IV i 
M Straumanis Z ph>stk Chem BJ0, 132-8(1935), 
cf C A 28, <XH1* — Te crystals were grown by sublima- 
tion in an atm of If at pressures between 0 01 and 7f0 
mm and temps below and abov e the m p- The crystals 
obtained at low pressures were measured, the results dis- 
agreeing with the theory of Slianshv and Kaishev (cf . C A 
29, 5324*) Similar discrepancies are also to be expected 
for So G M Murphy 

The arbitrarily caused crystallization ol melts C 
Weygand Z ano'i ailment Chem 224,2t>5 72(1935) — 
Specific inciters of crystn in melts of org compds are 
■Coc&Ha * vs tryswfts ifi ifivnYrtVi Ym6 , 5 Vnidrofowg iicsmo- 
tropes) and of foreign Vmd, II (such as those of homologs, 
denvs , isomers and polymers) For I crystn starts 
instantaneously, with a definite cryst form in a certain 
temp interval Some seed crystals may produce several 
cryst modifications in a melt, depending on temp , but 
only one at any definite temp For II, crystn may 
depend on whether complete crystals or fragments are 
used, whether the seed crystals were obtained from a melt 
or from some particular solvent, and on the age of the 
crystals Although crystn caused by II often starts more 
slowly than for I, the bind of crystal started is just as 
specific Any seed crystals of kind H, prepd by any 
definite method, which starts crystn in a melt, always 
starts a specific hind at any giv en temp and pressure 
I, C Steiner 

The electrical resistance of hydrogen saturated wires 
of palladium alloyed with silver and with gold A Fi everts 
and H Hagen Z pkyjit Chem A174. 247-61(1935) — 
The pressure-concn isotherms of alloys with 5 and 10^7 
Ag are similar to those of pure Pd, at 1 55* they show hys- 
teresis, at 20ft* an approaching region in which increase 
in pressure produces no change. All other tsotherrrs art 


t rarabolic. Previous observations on the effect cf Aj 
content on solvent power of the alloys for H were sub- 
stantiated and extended. The pressure resistance iso- 
therms up to 30 atom % Ag resemble those of Pd The 
change in resistance decreases with tncrease in Ag 
content. Jn alloys of 30 and 4097 Ag the resistance is 
decreased by the absorption of H The I’d Au alloys 
behave similarly to the Pd Ag alloys R H Baechler 
The electron theory ut metals; superconductivity. L 
Brillouin Rev [fn (hclnctte 38, 491 501(1935) — Work 
on the cond of metals and especially the phenomenon of 
siqscrcond is reviewed and the principles of the electron 
theory which suffices for the cond of metals are explained, 
for the elucidation of supercond , however, this theory 
is not yet sufficient. The latest theories of Gorter, 
London, Meissner, el of have not succeeded in explaining 
the problem entirely M Hartenheim 

Superconductivity and other low-temperature phenom- 
ena J C McLennan Proc Roy Soc (London) A1S2, 
1-16(1033) — A symposium Among the subjects dis- 
cussed are lambda phenomena in liquid He, the magnetic 
effects occurring on transition to the superconducting 
state, interpretations ol supercond , and the sp. heat ol 
I"e NIL alum below l°K and preliminary detn of the 
thermodynamic temp scale L K Steiner 

An expression of deliquescence and of efflorescence 
A Damiens Bull toe. chim 15], 2, 1893-1901(1935) — 
It is not generally recognized that deliquescence and 
efflorescence depend upon the relative humidity of the air 
These terms, as commonly used, are inexact It is pro- 
posed to substitute lor these terms the ent hygrometnc 
state (He) Tins is the relative humidity at which the 
compd (or ns said aq soln ) is in equil with the atm 
The temp should also be specified The max He is the 
limit of deliquescence; the mm He is the limit of efflores- 
cence Also in /V Coner mtern quint pura apheada, 
Madrid 3, 535—16(1331) G M. P 

The determination of the critical hygrometnc state 
M. Diesms Bull toe. cfnm (5], 2, 1901-7(1935); cf 
preceding ahstr — App and technic for detg the vapor 
pressure of salts and of their solns are described. Thiswas 
detd for75vatd aq volns at 20° and at 25*, and for some 
of the solids at these temps Upon dividing this pressure 
by the vapor pressure of IfjO, the crit hygrometnc state 
(lie) is detd He max is detd with the satd soln , 
lit mm is detd with the salt. G M P 

Effect cf surface perturbations upon the intenor of real 
crystal systems L) Balarev and Vera Chnstoforova 
Z ph)Sik Chem B30, 152-6(1935), cf C A 29.2S14* — 
Vapor pressure deln ol the system BaCLffHjO VCO BaCI, - 
HiO + HfO with pure substances and when mixed with 
other salts confirms the theory previously proposed 

G M Murphy 

The Rayleigh scattering in crystals F Matovsi Z 
rhysik 96, G9s(1935), cl C A 29. 2042* —Correction 
x/i wti mu -it, xVe txrt* tfi quartz The agreement -wit’a 
observation is improved B Swtrles 

The crystal structure and electron configuration of the 
transition and al ka li metals U. Dehlmger Z Physih 
96, 620-33(1935) — The empirical data show that the 
, crystal structures of the transition metals he syirtveincaUy 
about the Cr, Mo, \V column It is shown how the 
structures are detd by the gradual building of the d~ 
shell 7ero cr bit al momentum ol t be d -electrons leads to a 
body -centered cubic lattice, otherwise the structures are 
cubic or hexagonal of closest packing The stability of 
a body-centered cubic lattice lor Fe is deduced from its 
ferromagnetic properties B Swtrles 

Explosive antimony n Its structure, electrical 
’ conductivity and rate of crystallization C. C. Coffin 
Proc Roy Soc (London) A152, 47-C3(1935>. tf C. A- 
29, 974* — The polished and etched surfaces of an ex- 
plosive, eleetrolj tic deposit of Sb shows a heterogeneous 
gel bVe structure in which one phase is oriented parallel 
to the lines of the depositing current This oriented phase 
is regarded as an SbCL-Sb complex, and the other phase 
as probably amorphous Sb For fresh deposits, the sp 
elec. resistance, p is about 10* times that ol ordinary Sb, 
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and i, p»tn by the equation, los , - <870/0 + 0 005C 1 Xn.y diagrams cl ! anjar aharcoal after aanoru that J 


- 3.20, where C 13 the percentage of SbCl« m the metal. 

Ohm's law m obeyed, so the cond is probably metallic. 

Between 53® and ICO®, amorphous Sb crystallizes at a 
rate, independent of the amt of salt m the metal, which 
can be represented by the Cm -order equation In k *= 

31 40 — 127,300/ RT) This gives an activation energy 
of 27,200 cal /g atom L E Steiner _ 

The theory of thermal disarrangement cf crystals W 
Schottky Naturwusenschaften 21. 639-7 ( 10 13) — With 
nse in temp an urcrea«ing no of latnre particles C3n be- 
come dislocated and leave voids The product of the 
concns of the vagabord particles and of the voids is a 
function of temp For neutral lattices only 2 concns are 
determinative, for ion lattices 4 concns , particles and 
voids for both inns, are involved The energy required (or 
either introducing a new particle into the lattice or opening 
up a void dets which eonen is higher In closely packed 3 valence force, such as 
lattices (like KF, EaO) with 10ns of nearly equal dimen- 
sions void formation predominates In such lattices ion 
conduction, diffusion, etc , are matters of void migration 
B J C van der Uneven 

Silicon disulfide, an inorganic fiber with chain molecules 
E. Zintl and K Loosen Z pkysik Chem AI74, 301-11 
(1935) ■ — According to the properties of its structural 
elements, StSi must lie structurally between COi (mol 
lattice) and SiOj (three-dimensional macrorrols ) By 
sublimation it assumes the form of flexible fibers which 
like cellulose fibers contain untdsmensioaal mocrnmols 
R K Baechler 

Interrelation between morphology and structure of 
potassium sulfate K Chudoba and H Behtrenburg 
Zenlr. Mineral Cent A1935, 327-36 — The frequencies of 
occurrence of various fares are correlated with the crystal 
structure as detd by x-rays Michael Fleischer 


Alternating axes and symmetry symbols in crystallog- 
raphy. J. D. II Donnay. J Wash Acad Set 25, 
470-88(193 >) — It is shown that 6-fold, 4-foJd ard 3- 
fold axes of rotary reflection are, reap , identical with 
3-fold, 4-fold and 6-fofd axes of rotary inversion, and that 
there arc formal rather than fundamental reasons for 
adopting the latter axes Victor Hicks 

Structure of solid oxygen. L Vegard A aturt 136, 

720-l( 1933) . — Solid O has 3 modifications a, to 23 5®K 
0, 23 5-43.5 °K , y, 43-5'K to the m p 0-0 has a 
trigonal (rhombohedral) cell, contg G mols , with a d 
of 1-395, and with a ** ft 10 A , a ■» 99 1° The space 
group is either Cji , Cj, or D\ a- and d-O give similar 
powder diagrams (Ruhemann, C A 26, 5810) y-O 
has a cubic cell, with a d of I JO, and with a — 6 S3 A 
Tfie space group may 6e considered either T* or IX The 
mols are grouped in pairs, with mol sepns of 2 48 A , 
the pairs are 3 68 A. apart. 7-O forms a closest cubic 7 
packing of pairs of Oj mols. The rhombic Cells proposed 
by McLennan and Wilhelm (C. A 21, 1383) for a O, 
and by Ruhemann for a- and 0-0 do not account for the 
intensity distribution of the spectrum G M P 

Structure of silicon disulSde W. Busscm. II Fischer 
and E. Gruner. Nalurwusensehaften 23, 740(1935) — 
s not isonorphous with ct- or 0 -quarts , W eisscnberg 


treatments Paul Corriez Com pi rend 201, 1185—91 

(193.3), cf C A 28, G275 5 — Five portions of the same 
sample of sugar charcoal prepd at 1C0()° were heated {or 
2 hrs at 1200°, 1400°, 1600°, 1H)0® and 2000®, resp , 
and their x-ray diagrams compand Results show pro- 
gressively increasing apj roximation to the diagram ol 
natural graphite as the temp at which the charcoal was 
heated was hi„her, though even for the highest-heated 
sample identity of structure was by no means attained 
C A Silberrad 

Molecular map of resorcinol J Monteath Robertson. 
filature 136, 757 *<( 1935) — Resorcinol has the space group 
CJ,(/’m) , a “ ID 53, 4 « 9 53, c = 5 G<> A The posi- 
ti< ns of the atoms in the mol are given, and are discussed. 
OH groups on adjacent mols are 2 GG and 2 7G A apart. 
This close appr< ach suggests vine type of secondary 
strong "hydroxyl bond ” 

G M. p 

Some crystallographic constants of benzalketopmene 
Tomasz Bin Las Arch mtneral soc set V at some lo, 

00-7(97 in French jl 1 934 , — Benzalketopmene, 
m 78-9° forms orthorhombic, p»cudotetragonaI crystals 
of the ratio a b c m IJ 994 1 l 573 J WiertelaL 
CeUoid-chemical phenomena in metals I Gases in 
aluminum Yu A Klyathko hoUoid Z 73, 226-36 
(L935j —At 800“ m a vacuum. 100 g A1 gave 2 8-7.2 
cc gas (48-87% Hi) from an unrefined Russian A1 and 
i 8-2 7 cc gas 195-100% if,; from Duralumin Some 
of the Hi is produced from adsorbed HiO as shown by a n 
increase in AIjO, content of the A1 sample O T Q 
The vapor pressure of metals and their rate of vapori- 
zation in vacuum JAM van Lienpt Rec irav 
c him 54, 847-52(1933) — By use of the Langmuir equa- 
tion and considering the no of atoms on the surface of a 


SiS, u 


metal that have a mean energy equal to the heat of sub- 
limation, an equation for the rate of sublimation of regular 
metals in vacuum is derived The eq uation i s log M 
(g /sq cm sec ) - (E/4 -57 D + log VaTTV + 5 12, 
where E ■» heat of sublimation in g cal per g atom, 
A •* at wt , T, «* abs m.p , V *= at vol The sublima- 
tion pressure curves given by log p (atm ) ■■ —(E/4 67 T) 
23 5®K°" 6 ^ ^ ^ v / TTJ V The heat of sublima tion a t r» 

~ ' 'is given by E ~ 4-57 T* (3 47 + log y/T.T„/ V) and 
V 2 kT./ V is nearly a const, for 14 metals A A V. 

The adsorption velocity ct gases on porous adsorbents 
Gerhard Damkohler Z physik Chem AI74, 222-38 
(1935) - The Langmuir theory of adsorption velocity is 
applicable only to nonprrous adsorbents in which cas e the 
development of tfie adsorption equif requires I0'» to 
lO -10 sec With several ideal assumptions, a theory of 
closest cubic ' adsorption velocity on porous adsorbents is developed by 
which diffusion into the pores constitutes the slower process 
and limiting factor of the velocity. This diffusion may be 
divided into a mol stream tn the pores and a diffusion on 
the walls of the pores The values in the theory were 
estd and the pore lengths found to he several mm. The 
Langmuir theory is inapplicable to the measurements of 
Berl and Weingaertner (C A 29, 5326 1 ) on C but these 


:-ray analyses showed rhombic structure probably of b data agree with the essential features cf this newly de- 
roup p* with a — 9 .57, 6 «■ 5 63, e = 5 54 A , 4 mols veloped the - " ** " 


per cell. Si in 4a, S in Vj ( Intern Slruktur Tab , p 148), 
S parameters x - 0 117, y = 0 217. The Si atoms are 
surrounded by a tetrahedron of anions, giving one- 
dimensional chains in the c direction; the tetrahedra have 
sides m common because of the large dimension of S — 
The S1-S1 distance is 2 77 A- B J C v d II 

The crystallography of magnesium sulfite 17 * 

Rlasens, W\ G I'erdok and P. Terpstra. 
cAim. 54, 728-32(193 5) (in English) — MgSO, 611,0 crys- 
V* i*™ 9 ln hemimorphic, trigonal crystals, with a d. of 
* f? 0 * a ™ ® A , e — 9 041 A , srace group Cj, and 
w lt !L? ? J 13 - per u ” lt; ceU - The ‘ ons * Te tn the centers 
01 octahedrons with H*0 mols. at each corner. The SO. 
radicals are pyramidal ta shape, and are placed between 
eacBjsair of octahedrons that are vertically one above the 
G M P. 


theory R H Baechler 

Asymmetric adsorptionof ccmplexsaltson quartz. Ryu- 
taro Tsuchida. Masahi^a Krbajashi ard Akira Nakaitjura 
J Chem Soc. Japan S6, m0-A5(l93o) — The asymmetric 
adsorption was studied by dipping the fine powder of 
d- or 1 -quartz in the racemic complex salt solns The 
rf -quartz powder easily adsrrbs f-[Co(en).]Br, d-ICo(en).- 

(MI.JClIBr,, d-[ Cofcn J.Cl-ICl, Z-tCo(ox),lK„ d-[CoT 

Rec irav * (dg)(NH.)Cll, d-tColCofNTMdOID.J.lCl, in which 
en -= ethy lened 1am 1 ne and dg == dimethylglyoitune 
The structure of chlorobisdimcthyjglyoxjme-ammine- 

cobaltis of ci j - form, mz , ^Cofdg),^. 1 ^ 1 ^ J 




- Cl(2) J. T. fr 

The accommodation coefficient of hydrogen on iron 
H. K r Rowleyand W._V. Evan s J . Am. Chem. Soc. 


57, 2059^14(1935) , cf. C.A. 27 , 3372 —Theaccommodai 
tioncoeff. (a) of H»on abnght Fe surface satd. with II. 
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detd from 120* to 4 50”K and found to he 0 31 at the higher 1 
temp and rising steadily below 350° K to 0 55 at 120 °K 
This rise with decreasing temp is compared to similar 
results obtained with Pt and W surfaces and discussed on 
the basis of 2 distinct types of adsorbed Hi Comparison 
of the a obtained by numerous investigators on different 
surfaces led to the conclusion that the exchange of energy 
between Hi gas mols and an adsorbed layer of Hi is meas- 
ured m each case An attempt to remove this adsorbed „ 
layer lowered a from 0 31 to 0 18 at 350*K. H. H R 
Exchange of energy between diatomic gas molecules 
and a solid surface J M Jackson and A Howarth 
Proc Roy Soc (London) A152, 516-29(1935) —The 
theory of accommodation coeff given by Jackson and Mott, 
cf C A 26, 6489, is extended to a gas composed of di at 
mols Two limiting cases are discussed The gas mol is 
treated as an oscillator, and as a plane rotator In the 
first ease the exchange of energy between rotations of the 3 
gas mols and vibrations of the solid is negligible In 
the second, the effect of the rotation is very small for Hi 
and somewhat larger for Oi, taking the same repulsive 
field as the solid in each case Under these conditions the 
energy exchange is larger the larger the moment of inertia 
of the gas mol CEP. Jeffreys 

Absorption o! some organic solvents by Yamagata 
absorbing clay M Uchida J Soc Chem Jnd , Japan 
JS, Suppl binding 513-1 4(1935) — The clay absorbed 4 
much HjO selectively, but only a little of each of 20 
common org solvents The swelled vol seemed to have 
no systematic relation with either dipole moment or di- 
elec const of the solvent The relative viscosity of the 
system clay sol-HjO-EtiO became infinitely great near 
the max point of the HjO-alc, system A kind of base- 
exchange reaction was observed between clay and HC1, 
NaOH and NaCl solns , and the reaction velocity in- . 
creased rapidly with increasing concn of the electrolyte 
soln Karl Kammermeyer 

Absorption of hydrogen sulfide and sulfur dioxide from 
an air current V A P’yanfcov J Gen Chem (U S 
S R ) S, 1112-18(1935) — I-treated activated charcoal 
has an absorptive power for H,S and SO*, at 20°, 3 and 
1 8 times as great, resp , as pure activated charcoal 
when the concn of either gas is 0 05%, and 2 2 and 1 2 
times as great when the concn is 0 02%. At 40° the ratios 6 
are higher for H*S absorption and about the same for SOi 
absorption S L Madorsky 

The effect of a foreign solid phase on the freezing point 
of water and dilute aqueous solutions I System 
quartz sand water A V Rakovskil, D N. Tarasenkov 
and A V Komandin J Gen Chem (U S S R ) 5, 
1273 8(1935) — In a mixt of HiO and sand, the f p 
of HiO, for any given ratio of the two components, is 
inversely proportional to the total surface of the sand 7 
The same was found true in the case of sand and dil 
solns It is concluded, on the basis of these results, that 
mol forces can act at a distance of 10,000 mol diams 
S L Madorsky 

Surface potentials and force-area relations of uni- 
molecular films H d Pimanc acid and tetrahydro-d- 
punanc acid William D Harkins, Herman E Ries, 

Jr , and Everett F Carman J Am Chem Soe 57, a 
2224-7(1935), cf C A 28, 954*— Surface potentials 
and force-area curves are given for d pimanc and tetra 
hydro-<f-pimanc acids, corresponding unsatd and satd 
compds , resp A technic for obtaining more accurate 
clean surface potentials is described The max thickness 
of the mono layer is about 12 A for both compds The 
coeffs of compressibility are caled The structures of 
these acids are compared with that of cholesterol, and their 
orientations in surface films are related to the different 9 
positions in which the polar groups are located The exptl 
data compare favorably with results predicted from models 
The surface potentials are 200 and 100 tnv for the satd 
and unsatd acids, resp The unsatd acid films bad an 
unprecedented decrease in surface potential on compres 
sion These facts may be related to an increasing mtra- 
mol dipole compensation on compression G M P 

Constitution of the capillary layer m solutions of 


malachite green M T Salazar Compt rend 201, 
1120-3(1935) — The surface tension, <r, of aq solns of 
malachite green diminishes with increasing concn , c, 
thereof, becoming const for c greater than 6 5 g /100 cc 
By means of Gibbs’ equation, U = (,c/RT)(do/dc) (U 
* no of mols per sq cm adsorbed in the surface), if 
the mols are spherical, it is shown that for this concn the 
surface layer is uniraol (D of malachite green is 1 39 ) 
C A Silberrad 

Rapid method of determining stability of emulsions 
V Bochko Afosloboino Zhtrovoe Dehll,489-90{1935) —• 
A glass cylinder 25 mm in diam with a bulbous extension 
at the bottom is fitted with a side cock and rests m a 
wooden support The cylinder is charged with 100 cc of 
the emulsion and placed in a drying oven to settle at a 
definite temp and for definite time After 20 cc of the 
liquid has been removed and discarded, 10 cc is with- 
drawn into a fared A! beaker and weighed before and after 
evapn in a drying oven, giving the moisture content 
If the emulsion contains £% of dispersed phase, and a 
is the percentage of the dry substances of the phase and 
b the wt of the evapd moisture, then the content of non- 
fatty part in the emulsion is i( 100 + a)/a,andthe stability 
of the emulsion is b(100 + a)/B Ch as Blanc 

Stabibty oi emulsions Joseph B Parke Quart J 
Pharm Pharmacol 8, 484-9(1935) — To insure stabibty, 
an emulsion should contain (1) a suitable emulsifier and 
(2) a suitable phase ratio having regard to its type If the 
emulsion is homogenized in an efficient machine, (2) 
is not so important as (!) because there is very little 
creaming As a general rule the homogenization of an 
emulsion contg more than approx 74% by vol of dis- 
perse phase leads to a partial breakdown If, on the other 
hand, the emulsion is prepd by agitation alone, then the 
percentage of disperse phase should be at least 74 by vol , 
otherwise it is very probable that creaming will occur 
Very stable, noncreaming emulsions are possible if the 
continuous phase can be induced to set to a jelly-like 
mass by the addn of a substance such as gelatin Since 
the latter is subject to decompn by bacteria, its value for 
the above purpose is greatly lowered The ideal non- 
creaming emulsion would contain just sufficient disperse 
phase for the globules to be in ctosest packing after homo- 
genization Various examples of emulsions are illustrated 
W.O E 

Properties of detergent solutions I Influence of 
hydrogen ion concentration on the surface tension of 
soap solutions J Powney Trans Faraday Soc 31, 
1510-21(1935) — The surface tensions of Na and K 
salts of oleic, Jaunc and myristic acids were detd at 20* 
in the presence of atm COi, by means of a torsion balance 
of the du Nouy type with Pt rings Small changes in Pn 
produced very large changes m surface tension, especially 
in the case of laurates The effect of COj on surface tension 
of soap solns can be correlated with absorption of COi 
with consequent change in p B CEP Jeffreys 

The investigation of differing and of isomeric ufl dis- 
sociated organic compounds by dialysis H Bnntzinger 
and H. G Beier Z anorg allgem Chem 224, 325-8 
(1935) — Dialysis expts on a no of org compds show that 
the dialysis coeff of an undissocd org compd depends on 
the constitution of the compd as well as on its mol 
wt The coeffs differ for aliphatic and aromatic compds 
and for o-, m- and p isomers If the method is to be 
used for detg the mol wt of a compd m HtO soln a 
reference substance of the same structure and nearly the 
same wt should be chosen L E. Steiner 

The formation of zirconate hydrosols and their dts- 
integratioa by certain neutral salts Arthur W Thomas 
and Harry S Owens J Am Chem Soc 57, 2131-5 
(1935); cf C A 29, 7754* —Neutral salts may displace 
coOrd mat tvely bound Oil tons decreasing the acidity of the 
dispersion medium They may displace Cl ion increasing 
the Cl-ion activity of the dispersion medium The 
following anions also displace a quo groups and change the 
micelles from cationic basic Zr chloride micelles to anionic 
sirconate micelles citrate, glycolate, lactate, malate, 
mucaie, pyruvate, tartrate, dihydrogen phosphate. 
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pyrophosphate. Sixteen other anions failed to re\erse the t 
charge on the micelle. The conditions necessary tot 
reversing the charge are : (!) ability of the anion to displace 
the aquo group, (2) the formation of a sol anionic complex, 
and (3) the equil const of the anionic complex must be 
near to, or less than, the soly. product of Zr(OH)« A 
large part of the added anion is available to maintain ed*iu 
Bothng decreases the excess required K citrate, tartrate 
and glycolate react with baste Zr chloride hydrosols and 2 
the resultants diffuse through a nitrocellulose bag When 
ZrOj is peptized by tartaric acid (or other acids vsith 
powerful coordinating anions) positively and negatively 
charged micelles appear simultaneously. The polyolation 
and oxolation theory of the structure of "metallic oxide” 
hydrosol micelles would predict and explain all of these 
behaviors F E Brown 

Variation of viscosity during the coagulation of colloidal 
aluminum hydroxide by potassium chloride solutions 3 
Shridhar Sarvottam Joshi and K P N Panruhkar F'oc 
Acad. Set United Pronntes Agra Oudh, India 5, 41-a 
(1935). — The progress of coagulation at lowest concfl of 
electrolyte is discontinuous at the beginning An initial 
diminution of viscosity of about 1% tabes place and the 
time Ti;* corresponding to the occurrence of viscosity 
rj is unaltered even when the conen of coagulator is 
increased from 0 025 7? to 0 1 77 This indicates that 
i}» might not denote a definite stage of coagulation stnee 4 
the corresponding time is in general susceptible to changes 
in electrolyte conen When 0 5 77 KC1 is used as co- 
agulator a net nse in viscosity takes place 

CEP Jeffrey* 

Coagulation of colloidal gold. K. Jablczynsli and W 
Koschany. Rocsntki Cftem 15, 2S3-8(1935) — The kinet- 
ics of colloid coagulation were studied with a Kdmg- 
Martens spectrophotometer (Ronntht Chem. A, 185, s 
251(1924)). Colloidal Au was prepd. by reduction in 
the presence ol KiCOi Each cc. of the prepn contained 
0 0001227 g. Au, 1 6 X 10 u particles, 1C 3 «• in diam 
The absorption cell, 30 mm internal width, contg- 20 
cc. of prepn. was kept in a water thermostat at 15*. After 
measurement ol the angle of the hydrosol (or»), 5 5 — 
10 cc. of KC1 was added and the angle was remeasured 
(«») after 20 sec. All measurements were made in red 
light, ooa remains const but vanes, being affected 6 
by improper mixing and by the rate of KC1 addn The 
value of k «= (l/l)(lgtgf»o — Igtga) ealed by the Jab- 
tczynsVi formula (loc cit ) decreases with time, whereas 
it is const, for Fe(OH)j and the sufides of As, Sb ar.d Cd 
The Au particles transmit at first only red light but as 
coagulation sets in violet and blue light are transmitted 
The spectrophotometer method for colloidal gold is of 
qual . value only . J F Matejczyk 

The variation of the flocculation threshold in starch 7 
sols II. Kober and F. Dittmar Kollotd-Z 73, 2I0-2G 
(1935). — Sols of nine starches characterized by sol>' in 
cold water and viscosity of oq. sols at 20* and 70° were 
studied in the presence and absence of MgSO« and a 
capillary-nctive substance (PrastabitCl. Igepon T) 
Either type of addn reagent alone has little effect on the 
turbidity of the sols, but, if added together, they cause an 
instantaneous Increase in turbidity (sometimes even 8 
coagulation). The flocculation is then a function of Mg- 
SO. as well as starch conen. Oscar T Quiroby 

The coagulation of organosols of nitrocellulose by 
electrolytes. Serg. papkov and M. Chveleva. Kol’cnd- 
Z. 73. 202-3(1935); cf. C. A. 30, 14‘.-Tbe stabdity of 
nitrccellulost dispersed in acetone is not affected by charge 
but depends largely on solvation. Thus aq 0.3 II AlCl» 
had exactly the same effect as pure water on the organosol 
__ _ Oscar T. QuimPy 9 

The effect of alcohols on organosols (in particular 
polystyrene, rubber and acetylcellulose) H. Erbnng 
and K. Sakurada. Koilotd-Z. 73, 191-201(1935): cf. 
v amaguchi, C. A. 29, 7755'.— E. and S. studied the 
PPig. effect of homologous aliphatic ales, (up to C») 
on solus ot Cl) polystyrene in EtOAc, butylacetone, CCh, 
^t ketone. C«H«, xylene, toluene and mono- 
ttyrcwe, acetylcellulose in acetone, (3) paraffin m 


C.H, and (4) rubber in C«lf., CCI, and CHClj In most 
of the cases studied the relative pptg powers a (MeOlI 
- 1) of the ale increased with itsmol diclec polarization; 
however, with s> stems 3 and 4, the tcvctsc effect was ob- 
served while, with polystyrene in Me Tt ketone all ales 
had the same pptg power In systems 1 and 2 a was pro- 
portional to sol conen Tor a given conen of a solute in 
various dispersing media, a rough parallel was found be- 
tween viscosity of the original sol and the pptg. conen. 
of alt (in mol-0 Addn of flics to polystyrene in C«H« 
produced 2 liquid lay its So(> of polystyrene iti binary 
mixis of C«II* and I tOH did not behave in a simple 
additive way Oscar T Quimby 

Silicic acid gels V Determination of the hydrogen - 
ion concentration ol the gel mixtures Charles R Hurd 
and Robert L Grifftih J Phys Client 39, 1 155-9 
(1935) cf C A 28, 49(il* -Electrolyte-free gels were 
made by mixing Na silicate (I brand, Plnla Quartz Co ) 
and IIOlc, breaking up and washing the gel with distd 
water agitated by a high speid dec motor The pu, 
measured by a Leeds and N’orthrup qutnhy drone indicator 
"No ~U54 , varied tram 4 02 to o 92 The gel does not appear 
to affect the Pt electrode Jerome Alexander 

States of aggregation of colloids and calculation of molec- 
ular weights F T Kord and F L M Lange Xalur- 
mssetischaflen 23, 72211915) —Exposure of solns of 
lyophihe (albumin, gum, etc ) or iyophobic (myosin) 
colloids to temps below the ice point in concns of 10~* 
up to 5*0 results in aggregation or disaggregation depend- 
ingon theconcn This was brought out by diffusion expts. 
(Schott cell) on the thawed collotds It proves that dif- 
ferent particle sizes exist in these solns 

B J C van dcr Ilocvcn 

Cryolysis, diffusion end particle size III Studies 
on gum arable and polyacrylic acid G Endd, T. E M 
Lange and F F Nord Ber 6SB, 2004-11(1035) — Lyo- 
plnle and lyophobc biccolloids undergo on freezing dis- 
aggregation or aggregation of particles depending upon 
their conen The particle size i» ealed from diffusion 
measurements The diffusion studies show further that 
the particle size of certain colloids hitherto considered 
const is actually detd by previous treatment 

S Morgulis 

The relation between the concentration and viscosity 
of solutions of highly polymerized substances Serg 
Papkov Kunstslojfe 25, 253-5(1935) — The vascosiiy- 
concn relations of various colloidal solns can be graphi- 
cally represented as a straight line with the aid of the 
equation, log c = Kc°, where S and c represent viscosity 
and conen , resp , and K and a are consts Max devia- 
tions amount to *5-10% The applicability of the equa- 
tion is demonstrated with data from the following sources: 
Fikentscher, C A 26, 5414 (acetylcellulose in 91% 
MejCO) and Bmccr, C A 26, 3424 (various kinds of 
gelatin in water) A similar equation developed by 
AbernethyfC A 20, 124) for rubber solns is shown to be 
a special case of P *s equation J. W Perry 

Fiber diagram of polyvinyl alcohol I nednch Halle 
and Wilhelm Hofmann A’chincassetijcfea/fen 23, 770 
(1935) — Threads of polyvinyl ale are doubly refractive; 
On stretching beyond the clastic limit the transparent 
threads (aho the films) become milky and behave like an 
optical monomial substance of pos double refraction. 
X-ray diagrams of the original thread have 4 or 5 inter- 
ference rings, on stretching the crystallites arc better 
orientated especially if the stretching i> done (up to 
7000%) m an air bath at 90-100* and a fiber diagram is 
obtained At room temp the max. elongation is 300- 
400%. The fiber diagram has an identity period of 2.57 
**= 0 02 A. which is only slightly more titan the length 
of a side of the C tetrahedron (2 52 A.). The symmetry 
is taken to be monochme. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Spierer lens and colloidal structure. Wm. Seifnz. 
Ind. Citg. C/ient. 28, 130-40(19%) — ‘‘Pictures of colloidal 
matter produced by the Spierer dark-field lens represent 
a true structure when suitable material is used and the 
optical system is properly handled. The mayw types of 
structure observed have been seen by several other 
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methods However the Spierer picture is regarded, it 1 aromatic enol sulfonic acids (phenolsulfomc, catecholsul- 


. _ exist only m virtue of a definite and corresponding 
type of structure within the material observed The 
striated structure Seen in cellulose represents a fine and 
naturally occurring grating The Spierer lens reveals 
severat distinct types of structure in colloidal matter 
Proper handling of the lens produces sharp pictures, 
devoid of diffraction lines, of so small an object as a colon 
bacillus Improper handling or unsuitable mat . _ 
duces artifacts Recent x-ray work on cellulose gives 
evidence of a structural unit comparable in size to the 
supermicelles shown by the Spierer lens " TLB 
The solution of nitrocellulose I in T Tomonan 
J Sue Chem Ind , Japan 38, Suppl binding 517-28 
(1935), cf C A 29, 6422* — The behavior of various 
types of nitrated micelles was investigated If an inert 
substance is present at the micelle extenor, it acts to pre- 
vent dispersion in the inner substance i '* ' 

soln This holds for nitrofibers (Tn).___ 
in acetone, and (D)t., in MeOH. If a sol substance is 
formed at the micelle exterior, the outer micelles go into 
soln only after the amt of dissolved substance becomes 
sufficiently great, so that micelles may be dissolved that 
show a considerable degree of nitration at the micelle 
surface, while the micelle interior is unchanged cellulose 
In the ideal case of equal micelle size and even progress 


feme), and certain proteins (casein, edestin, gelatin), 
relation exists between the amt. of Mn bound by several 
proteins and the no of free COOH and phosphoric acid 
groups The enol groups furnish, in the compds that 
contain them, the addn. attraction necessary for the 
formation of complexes with Mn**. Pormulas, based 

j upon the residual charges of certain atoms, are given in 

unsuitable material pro- 9 explanation of the union of Mn with the compds. studied 

C. H Richardson 

Addition to the article Quinone gelatin gels Janos 
Buchholcz KollotdZ. 73 , 237(1935), cf. C. A 29, 
4238* — Tolu quinone but not naphthoquinone nor anthra- 
qumoue forms a gel of the type previously described 

Oscar T Quimby 

Supplementary remarks on our article The effect of 
various metal compounds on gelatin E. Eldd and Tb 
the process of 3 Schachowskoy. Kollnd-Z 73, 236(1035); cf C A 29, 
and (Tii)dx 8392* —Polemical with Kuntzel (cf C. A 30,15*). 

Oscar T. Quimby 

The diffusion of colored substances in gelatin and the 
morphology of their reactions with electrolytes Suzanne 
Veil Bull sdc chim \ 5], 2, 1830-2(1935), cf C A 29, 
2424* F L Browne 

Diffusion in gelatin and rythmic precipitation of mag- 
nesium hydroxide G Ammon and R Ammon Kollotd- 


of nitration for all micelles within the fiber, the soln of * z . 73, 204-19(1935) —Quant studies were made al 
the whole fiber mass takes place spontaneously at a cer- tcmp ^ the rythmic ppt n of Mg(OH), resulting from 

tain degree of nitration This case is approached in the - - — • • • • 

soln of nitrofibers (Cell)j„ in acetone and of (Tn)n 
in MeOH In the soln of (Cell) D in acetone the phe- 
nomenon is hidden by the great effect of the fiber hetero- 
geneity of the prepns In the soln of nitrocellulose* prepd 
with HNOj II, SO, HjO mixts. an unknown substance X 


plays 

and 


diffusion of NH.OH into gelatin gels contg bromothymol 
blue indicator and MgCh Various concns of gelatin 
(C - 0 to 14 g /100 cc HiO) and MgCI, (c = 0 to 1 C g / 
100 cc H>0) were used with a fixed concn of NH.OH 
(25% aq Nil,) The quantities measured were (1) the 

— — - distance F the NH 4 OH boundary (indicator) had traveled, 

s an important role m preventing the soln of dirntro- 5 the distance y of each Mg(OH), band measured 
tnmtro-cellulose Therefore the effect of the geo- t0 center from zero position and (3) the time t at which 


metric arrangement of the mtroesters in the micelles upon 
the soln processes of the prepns does not prevail. Pour 
references Kail Kammermeyer 

Weal and real egg white solutions G Ettisch and R 
Havemanu Z phystk. Chem A174, 199-221(1935) — 
II quartz suspensions are allowed to sediment in egg-white 
solns the max sediment vol occurs in isoelec so! ns 


.. position and (3) tl 

each band formed The law of Morse and Pierce ( 
physik Chem 45, 589(1903)), Y/\YF — K a const , was 
verified for NfLOH diffusion in absence of MgCh, in 
the presence of MgCh K decreased for the first 6 brs , 
but became practically const thereafter. Likewise y/ 
ViT —^4 a const, was approx, satisfied after 3-4 hrs 


The simple sediment vol method for detg the isoelec pt. 6 Both K and k were larger if NH,OH diffused upward 


1 refined by the introduction of the sediment vol differ- 
ence (ASP) If the A5F is measured m ovalbumin- and 
serum albumin-quartz suspension in relation to the 
protein concn , above a certain concn a relation between 
the A 5 P max and the protein concn appears From the 
course of the p a of egg white soln a relation is obtained 
between concn and isoelec, pt above this boundary 
concn From this detn. of the isoelec, pt as well as the 
change in cataphoretic migration velocity of quartz sus- 
pension it is found that a reciprocal action takes place 
between the isoelec protein mols as soon as a definite 
concn is passed The nature of this reciprocal action 
may be explained through a reciprocal action potential 
based on the electrolytic theory of egg-white solns Many 
other phenomena may be thus explained Thus egg white 
solns can be divided into those in which the powers of 
reciprocal action are present (real solns ) and those in 
which they are not (ideal solns ). R II Bacchler 
The combination of bivalent m anganese with certain 
proteins, a m mo acids and related compounds Raymond 
K. Mam and Carl L. A Schmidt J. Gen Physiol 19, 
127-47(1935) — The criteria of complex formation among 
these substances were, (o) equil between the test sub- 
stance and Mn** dissolved in aq buffered sola and iso- 
mtrosoacetophenone in CHCli, ( 6 ) the electrophoretic 
migration of Mn in the presence of the test substance at 
varying pn values; (c) anomalous titration Classes of 
substances that possess the necessary groupings to form 
.Mn complexes are hydroxy mcwocarboxylic acids (lac- 
tic, gluconic), di carboxylic acids (oxalic, malonic), 
hydroxy di- and tricarboxylic acids (citric, tartaric), 
dicarboxylic ammo acids (aspartic, glutamic), certain 
lnorg acids (H»PO«, H»SO,) , certain phosphoric acid- 
contg compds .(nucleic, glyceropbosphonc), certain 


instead of downward The Schleussner relation, y«/y* - 1 
“9 a const (C. A. 18, 2991), applied from the beginning 
As required by these two laws, it was found that U/U - 1 
— q ’ where /. and /. _ t are the times required tor the nth 
and the preceding band to form From the above laws 
there follows the relation of Mikbalev, Nikiforov and 
Sbemyakm (C. A 28, 2594*), namely, (Ay/At)Ay ■= 
k{q — 1 )/(q + I) “ a const , which was also verified 
7 within the region of k constancy. The implication of 
Christiansen and Wulff ( C. A 28, 6047*) that (Ay/A 04/ 
is a const, dependent on MgClj concn was not supported 
Oscar T. Quimby 

"Emission-wave theory of periodic reactions VTu 
F. M Shemyakm J Gen Chem (U. S S R ) S, 943-9 
(1935) , cf C. A. 29, 3901* — A discussion of the applica- 
tion of wave equations of de Brogho and SchrAdinger to 
g the mechanism of formation of Liesegang rings, as worked 
out by Shemyakm and co workers (cf Christiansen and 
Wulff, C A 28,6047*). S L. Madorsky 

Theory of physicochemical periodic processes A A 
Vitt and F. M Shemyakm J Gen Chem (U S S. R ) 
5, 814-17( 1935) , cf. C. A 29, 6487* —It is shown mathe- 
matically that periodic changes of concn (Liesegang rings, 
periodic salting out, chemotaxis) take place, with time, 
in systems A + B AB, A + AB AiB, A t B + 
tBn 2 AB, where A is the external component, 1 c , the 
diffusate, B is the internal component, 1 e , the dif- 
fused substance uniformly distributed through the medium 
A, A B the product of reaction between A and B, una 
AtB a reaction component of a complex or adsorptive 
nature S L. Madorsky 

A study of periodic reactions by the method of physico- 
chemical analysis. VI F. M Shemyakm, E. A Fokina 
and P. P. Mikhalev. J . Gen Chem (U. S S R ) 3# 
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Refractometnc investigation of aqueous solutions of t 
salt mixtures The system BaCI, 4- KC1 G. Spaeu and 
E Popper Z physik Chem B30, 113—16 (1935); cf. 

C A. 28, 5314* — Measurements were made of n and d. 
for aq solus of a BaCIi and KC1 mist at 21 0.03*. 

The change of sp. refraction with compn indicates the 
presence of the complex compds (BaCL)K» and 

r a, *|Ba 

L HA]* g sr s 

Viscosity of solutions of Salts in metha n ol. Grumell 
Jones and Holmes J Tom wait J Am Chem Soc. S7, 
2041-5(1935), cf C A 27, 1804 ; 28, ?10S« — ' The abs 
d (expressed in terms of the Root equation for aq. soln ) 
and relative viscosities of varying concns of the K halides 
and NH.Cl were detd in MeOH The Jones and Dole 
equation held only to 0 01 if The Onsanger and Fuoss 
equation was better for intermediate concns All the 
solns showed the “Gruneisen effect” and all have a 3 
viscosity greater than that of pure MeOH HEP 
Viscosity of aqueous solutions of electrolytes II. A 
comparison of the specific ionic viscosity with other ionic 
properties of homologous elements Hans Tollert Z 
physik Chem A174, 239-46(1935) . cf C A 29,3217* — 
The sp ionic viscosity of the alkali metals and of the halo- 
gens was compared graphically and mathematically with 
newly detd ionic properties The trend of ionic viscosity 4 
in 0 1 N concn agrees with the trend of the lattice energy 
of the alhah chlorides, the ionic radiations in solid lattice, 
the hydration and heat of hydration with exception of the 
Na value, and in the all. all series the energy of ionization 
From this it may be deduced that the hydrated 10ns and 
free water are in equd which is a function of the sp. no 
R. H Baechler 

Some physicochemical studies of organometalhc and 
furan compounds Willard E Catlin. Iowa Stale Coll 5 
J Set JO, 65-7(1935). — A. Relative reachnhet of 
halides and super-aromatic properties of furan —If the 
activity of BuCl is one, the activities are 2-furyImethyl 
chloride 3184, 5 mtro-2 furylmcthyl chloride 12,708, 
2-furoylmcthyl chloride 98,230, 2-tetrabydrofurylmethyl 
chloride 0 025, «y.(2-furyl) propyl chlonde 2 51 8nd y- 
(2-tetrahydrofuryl)propyl chlonde 1 33 Halogens at- 
tached to the furan ring are inert. B Parachors of some 6 
furans — The values of the parachors were furan 160 4 
2 metbylfuran 199 8, 2,5-dunethylfuran 240 6, 2-mtro- 
furan 220 8, 2-bromofuran 212 6, 2 furfuryl ale (H,0- 
sol ) 218 9, 2-hxrlary! ale (H«0 msol ) 2162?, 2-fuHuryl 
methyl ether 200 8,2 tetrahydrofurfuryl ethyl ether 321.3, 
2-furfural, 212 5, ethyl 2 furoate 309 6 and 2-furfuryl 

2- furoate 398 9 This supports the diolefin formula or a 
related structure. Probably, there is a dynamic equil. 
of several forms C. Ionization constants of some acids 
of the furan scries and super-aromatic properties of furan 
— Ionization consts (X 10*) were ealed from Pa measure- 
ments on half-neutralized solns of the acids as follows 

3- chloro 2 furoic 204 1, 5-chloro-2-furoic 147 4, 5-bromo- 
2 furoic 144 3, 5 iodo-2-furoic 116 0, 3,4-dichloro-2 furoic 
400,3, 3,5-dichloro 2 furoic 377 4, 4 ,5-dichloro-2 -furoic 
248 G, 3,5-dibromo-2 furoic 326 8, 5-mtro-2-furoic 870, 
5-methyl-2-furoic 38 12, 2-methyl -3 furoic 2 94, 2,4- g 
dimethyl-3 furoic 2 79, 2,5-dimethyl-3-furoic 2290, muco- 
bromic 5-26, furylacrylic 3-83, 2 furoic 752, 3-furoic 11 3, 
and ihiophene-2-carboxyhc 3420. D Pelattie reaches- 
ties of some organomelallic compounds — Reactivities of 
organometalhc compds of elements of groups 2, 3, 4 
and 5 of the periodic table can be measured by adding to 
an acid of suitable strength and soly an excess of the 
organometalhc compd and following the reaction by extg 
the unchanged acid by HiO The relative reactivities are 
PbEt, 6, PbPh, 56, HgPh, 57, BiPh, 40, PbPh.Et 2000, 
when CCUCOiH was used at 25*. With HC1 at 25*. 
SnEt, G 9, at 10° FbEt, 410, SnPh« 75, HgEt. 30 As 
catalysts diatomaceous earth and oxygen (or oxidation 
products) greatly increased the rates of reaction. 

F. E Brown 

The dissociation constants and rotations of some a- 
substituted ethylamines J Marvm Burch Iowa Slate 


Coll. J. Sci 10, 55-7(1935) —In this study secondary 
butylamme, o-benzyIeth> laraine, o-p-tolylethylamme, 
ar-phenylethjlamme, and o-^-diphcnylethjlamme were 
prepd and resolved according to published directions, 
and a-o-chlorobenzylcthylomtne was prepd and resolved 
for the first time. Rotations of the pure amtnes, of the 
MeOII, EtOH and C*H,» solns of the amines, and of the 
amine hydrochlorides m MeOH were measured with a Na 
arc as the light source The mol rotations of the amine 
hydrochlorides m MeOH were lower than that of the 
amines The mol rotation of d-a-phenylcthylamine in 
MeOH was observed while it was being neutralized in 
steps by gaseous HCI When mol. rotation was plotted 
against Pb, the curve resembled an electrometric titration 
curve except that the greatest slope occurred at half 
neutralization of the amine. The dissocn. consts. at half 
neutralization of the a-substituted ethylamines (A), 
mentioned above, were detd. (cf C A. 28, 4378‘) in 
MeOH When the radical substituted in A is vaned the 
mol. rotation varies The change from the phenyl gTOup 
to cyclohexyl group produced a change of mol rotation 
from -H9 4 to — 4 OG at 15°. The other substituents 
produced changes of less magnitude The magnitude of 
the change was a function of elec, properties of the sub- 
stituent. When dissocn consts of A in MeOH, of the pri- 
mary amines in HiO and the dipole moments of the chlo- 
rides in C1H1 were compared with the mol rotations of A, 
with but few exceptions, a decrease in the dissocn consts 
of the amines, or an increase in dissocn const, of the 
acid, or a decrease in the dipole moment of the chlonde 
corresponded to an increase in the mol. rotation of the 
active As. T. E. Brown 

The relative strengths of acids in butyl alcohol Lcland 
A Wooten and Louis P. Hammett. J. Am. Chem 
Soc. 57 , 2289-96(1935) —A method of measuring relative 
strengths of acids in BuOH is developed by which 33 
representative carboxylic and phenolic acids are measured 
The effect of a substituent upon the variation in relative 
strength with changing medium is discussed 

H W. Leahy 

Statistical treatment of strong electrolytes S Levine 
Proc Roy. Soc (London) A152, 629-59(1935) —The 
method of Kramers (C A. 21, 1746) was used m a statis- 
tical mech treatment of strong electrolytes The drpwi 
tions from the inverse square law due to satn and t hydra- 
tion effects on the HiO dipoles, and to polarizations, yM 
der Waals, and ex ch a n ge forces between typicrht £ urns ' 
and j is accounted for by a correction term JIop i6t 
expression for energy of interaction The ad< abj^ of liw 
term is equiv. to a modification of the dielecLift WD st D 
t oD-J, where I depends upon £,( and is a fj'/t B ction of 
concn and temp When the proper form for 4 i»\. vgovn 
the method proposed should describe the properties of 
solns. of strong electrolytes CEP. Jeffreys 

The diffusion of strong electrolytes Seiji Kaneko 
J. Chem, Sac Japan 56. JXSMfJ&ip, ri JbjJ 1265 
(1935) T. Katsurai 

Ionic migration as a molecular kinetic problem A 
Magnus Z physik Chem. A174, 262-5(1935) — The 
const migration velocity of 10ns m an elec, field is explained 
by the assumption that the 10ns are accelerated in the 
direction of the elec field between 2 collisions with mols 
of the solvent and are again retarded by the collision The 
mean free path can be ealed from observations of ionic 
mobility which, especially in the case of small and bivalent 
1003, is much smaller than the mol -kmetically ealed 
values These deviations can be explained on the basis 
of the dipolar structure of the solvent R H B 

Concentrated solutions I Electric conductivity, vis- 
cosity and density of molten NH*Ag(NOi)i and its con- 
centrated solutions M.S Skanavi-Cngor’eva and E B 
Shtenun. / Gen. Chem (U.S S. R ) 5,799-806(1935) — 
The equiv. cond of molten NH»Ag(NOi)j at 110*, 112 ■ 
113*. 115®, 118*, 120 ‘and 123° was found to be 0 134,0 142, 

0 150, 0 156, 0 163, 0 174 and 0 1S7 reciprocal ohms, resp 
Jts viscosity, t/j° M ., at 110°, 120* and 124°, was 12 Oo, 
10 62 and 9 95, resp . where t is time of flow of fused salt 
and l*i®. is time of flow of HjO at 100°, through the 
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Ostwald viscometer. Elcc. cond., viscosity and d of 1 
solns of this salt were also studied in conens. from 41.80 
to 100% at temps, of 25-112°. Coccd. solns. of NH,Ag- 
(NOj)t represent very complicated systems. No explana- 
tion is given of the nature of curves representing varia- 
tions of elec, cond., viscosity and d with concn or temp 
S L. Madorsky 

Conductance of some acids and other solutes In pyri- 
dine. Manse! M. Danes Trans. Faraday Sac 31, s 
1561-7(1935) —From cond measurements m pyndme 
the following dissoen consts Mere detd for HCIO«, 
UNO, and HI, 7 55 X 10"\ 4 96 X 10“* and 6 9 X 10“*. 
resp Pieryl chloride gave very divergent values for cond 
1 or BzCl a value of K = 1 30 =*= 0 02 X 10'* was obtained 
m-C»H«(NO»)i had only a slight cond C,ffi(NO»)i 
reacted with pyridine, developed a red color and gave a 
progressively increasing cond A mean value of 1 6 X 
l(|-i« for BzOH was obtained from very low cond values j 
CEP Jeffreys 

Conductivity of strong electrolyte Supplement Seiji 
Kaneko J Chem Soc Japan 56, 1320-2(1935) , cf 
C .4.29, 0819*— Math T Katsurai 

Conductance measurements of dilute solutions. M 
Illasko and A Salit6wna Roczntii Chem 15, 273-82 
(1935). — The method used and previously described by 
the authors ( C A 29, G127 1 ) permits measurement of the 
conductance of very dil solns (10 r A0 The limiting * 
conductance of Ca(OH)t, Sr(OH)j, Ba(OH)t and TlOH 
is detd directly The mol conductance of Mg(OH)i 
and AgOK ngTces closely with the limiting conductance 
The latter is attained in solns • 2 X 10 "* N Ca(OH)t, 

5 X 10-* N Sr(OH),, 1 X 10'* N Ba(OH)„ 2 X 10** A’ 
T1 OH, 3 X 10 “• N AgOH, within an exptl. error of 025% 
These agree within 0 2% of the ealed values by the Kohl- 
rausch formula If 200 2 is the velocity of OH”Mg + + , . 
Sr* + , Ca ++ Ba ++ , Ag ♦ and T1 + have values of 50, 00 1, 
00 3, 65 05, 63 3 and 78 7 The conductance cocfls 
(tu •=» X*.X») differ by 0 5-1% from those ealed by the 
M. Onsager formula, and the order of magnitude is the 
following NH, OH < HgOH < Mg(OH), < Ca(OH), 

< Sr(OH), < Ba(OH), < T1 OH < LiOH < NaOH < KOI! 

< RbOH < CsOH. J F Matejczyk 

Effect of temperature on borax solutions in the presence 

of polyhydne substances and organic aetds S M 6 
Mehta. Proc. Acad Set. Untied Provinces Agra Oudh, 
India 5, 40-9(1935). — The effect of many poljhydne 
ales, and org. acids on the change in pit of borax solns 
with temp, was investigated The behavior of the mat 
and simple borax solns was due simply to a change in 
the degree of hydrolysis of Na borate- with temp 

CEP Jeffreys 

Methods for determining pn II Briichner Z anal 
Chem. 103, 2S5-92(1935). — A review W T II 7 

The contact layer between solutions V. Cupr Chem 
Lilly 2f>, 253-7(in French 257); Collection Csechoslov 
Chem. Communications 7, 445-50(1935) — A graph is 
presented in which the sum of 3 diffusion potentials 
» + *i + t» ■» Ri/ Rt + Rt/R, + R,/Ri is plotted against 
time. Measurements were made m capillary tubes of an 
“PJP; designed for the purpose, m which R was 1 0 N 
HC1. Rt was 0 01 N KCI, and R . was 0 5 AT HQ contg „ 
a 0 005 A’ concn. of KCI. During the first 15-30 mm of 
contact between the solns., irregularities in the sum of 
potentials continued to exist because of changes In compn 
>n the layers of contact; after these irregularities sub- 
sided, the sum of the 3 potentials 1 + ^ 4. T , became zero 
for as long as 40 hrs.; between the 40tli and 50th hr., 
the sum of the potentials rose to —1 50 * 0 4 mv. Since 
the Planck equation gives a sum of potentials equal to 
zero only in special cases the Henderson equation, which 9 
depends upon a mixed layer at the zone of contact, shows 
*hy *_+*-, + t, - 0 only when the R, (inserted between 
R>) is a mm. of R\ and R t The results confirm 
the hypothesis stated by Planck that after the solns. are 
m contact a mixed layer exists long enough to compute 
me potentials by the Henderson equation; later, the mixed 
layer becomes a diffusion layer. This transformation of 
layers occurred after the 4th hr. of contact. The diffusion 


potential computed from Planck's equation was —1.40; 
the exptl. values after the 40th hr. were —1.50 mv., but 
since the electrolytes were diffusing at this tune into wide 
portions of capillary tubes a closer approach to the com- 
puted value was not possible. The results also agree with 
those of Shu-Tsu-Chang Frank Maresb 

The electric activation of passive iron wires in nitric 
acid Ralph S. Lillie J. Gen Physiol. 19, 109-26 
(1935) —The characteristic intensity -duration curves for 
passive Fe wire in HNO, soln resemble those for irritable 
living tissues with moderate speeds of response to stimula- 
tion The intensity of the current required for activation, 
and its minimal effective duration for a given intensity, 
increase rapidly with increase of HNOi concn To brief 
currents, the responsiveness of the wire is low immediately 
after activ ation , responsiveness then returns progressively 
to the original level, following a time curv e which resembles 
that for living tissues during the relative refractory 
period The responsiveness to brief currents is decreased 
reversibly by surface-active cotnpds , the degree depend- 
ing upon the concn of the cotnpds Under somewhat 
special conditions, Fe wire, like irritable tissue, is activated 
by the interruption of a flowing const current. 

C H Richardson 

The proof of the law of mass action In fused solutions 
by potential measurements L Holub, F Neubert and 
F Sauerwald Z phystk Chem A174, 161-98(1935).— 
Through the potentiometnc detn of the equil const and 
activity ratios in the reaction between metals and their 
molten salts assumed mol wts can be vended as w ell as 
consts and ratios detd analytically The Lorenz- 
van Laar law (MAL) docs not hold The smallest devia- 
tion of the mean value of the const compared to the 
electncally detd. const, is 25% When the consts of the 
ideal MAL are correct it is not necessary for the par- 
ticipants in the reaction to be m the state of ideal soln 
If the MAL consts are ealed from the equil. with pre- 
ponderantly noble metal a better agreement with the elec- 
trochcmically detd const is obtained The theoreticalh 
indicated approach to agreement between ideal and 
electrochcmtcally detd. consts obtained by detn. of the 
soln Is present in 2 cases (Pb-Sn-Cl with 0 45% Pb and 
Pb-Sn-Cl) Comparison of consts detd. electrochemi- 
catfy from Danicil chains with those obtained by combining 
individual activities show no agreement. Evidently 
individual activities cannot be detd. electrochemically 
because of irreversibility of the electrodes. Comparison 
of values obtained by varied assumptions of mol. size 
shows that those giving the most nearly const, mass-action 
quotients do not always show the most probable reaction. 
Simple and nssoed mols as well as 10ns ore present to- 
gether R. H. Baechler 

Application of the law of mass action in the synthesis 
of fi-glucosides. I Vintdcscu, C. N. Ioncseu and A. 
Kiz>k Bui soc chtm. Romania 17, 137-50(1935); 
cf C A . 29, 4390* *. — Correct application of the mass law 
is accomplished only by consideration (besides the usual 
factors) of (1) the displacement of the equil. 0-glucose 5=: 
a-glucose in the presence of ale , and (2) the specificity 
of 0-gIucosidase. W J- Peterson 

Law of equilibrium displacement. Paul Rcaaud and 
Ernest Baumgardt. Compt rend. 201, 1129-31(1935). — 
Arguments are adduced showing the validity of Le 
Cliatelicr's principle, and the invalidity of Braun’s criti- 
cisms thereof (Z. phys it Chem 1 , 259(1SS7)). Cf. 
Planck, C. A . 28, 3629* C. A. Stlberrad 

Formation of amorphous sulfur. W’awrzynfcc Jacek. 
.Rorsnifri Chem 15, 25S-72(1935) — A theoretical con- 
sideration of the velocity of formation of amorphous S 
from NajS,0, and HC1. J. F. Matejczyk 

Steric factor of bimolecular association reactions C. E. 
II. Bawn. Trans Faraday Soc. 31, 1536-47(1935).— 
The stene factor is related to the probability of the transi- 
tion state, and it is concluded that the small stem factor 
of blmol assocn. reactions between complex mols. com- 
pared with those of atoms or simple mols. arises from the 
decreased probability of the transition state in these 
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cases. Application of these views to rupture of fong-chairt 1 
tools is discussed C E. P. Jeffreys 

The reactivity of halogen compounds JII The 
velocities of reaction, energies of activation, and proba- 
bility factors for the reaction between 2,4-dtmtrobromo- 
benzene and some aromatic pri m ary amines Attar 
SinghandD H Peacock J Chenf Soc 1935, 1410-11 — 
Erptl data for the reaction between 2,4 (NO,)tC«H,Br 
and PbNlJ, and m- and p CH,C,H,NHi m EtOlI aoln. s 
were obtained which indicate that the difference in re* 
action velocity i* partially, or wholly, due to a difference 
in the probability factor IV The effect of the addition 
of inactive substances on the rate of reaction, energy of 
activation end probability factor Ibid 1411-12. — Addn 
<j! Cvllvt had no effect <Kt the velocity const while. CvlMX- 
had the greatest effect AU effective campds. 
contained the C«H« nucleus Their dipole moments did 
not seem related to effect H. W. Leahy ; 

Mechanism of, and constitutional factors controlling, 
the hydrolysis of carboxylic esters VII. Cycfopentane- 
dicarboxyhc esters Attempted check on the calculation 
of molecular dimensions Christopher K Ingold and 
H C G Mohrhenn J Chem Soc 1935. 14&3-C. cf 
C A 29, 7763*— The hydrolysis of the Me esters of 
or- and irani-cydopentane-1,2 an d - 1 ,3 -d icarboxyl ic acids 
by NaOH was studied The erptl data confirm the 
validity of the correction for local elec efficts, but devia- * 
tions remain H W. Leahy 

A reaction-mechanism study-action of (used sodium 
tuaJde on mono-, di- and tnmethvlammes If Shipley 
I ry and Wilbur V Culp Rtc Irav chim 54, 833-40 
(1935) —If NaNHi and NaOH have a chem relation 
similar to the relation between CILNHi and CHiOH. the 
type equation for the reaction between NaNH« and amines 
should be analogous to the type of reaction between NaOH , 
and ales This equation for the former case is thus R(H). 
4- nNaNHj — R(NHNa). + nil. For the first 3 
amines, then, the reaction equation is CtLNfli 4- 
NaNH, — NaCN + NH, 4- 2H,. (CHi)iNH + 2NaNH, 
~2NaCN 4- NHi + 4IL. and (ClI.liN 4-3NaNH,— 
3NaCN + NH, + CH, Cl l,NK, and (CH,),NH reacted in 
accordance with the equations to the extent o( 05% of the 
theoretical (CIIi)iN did not react This can be ex- 
plained by assuming the formation of the NIL compd as < 
the first step The dissocn const , which measures the 
basic properly, of (CHj),N is too small to allow the 
formation of the NIL compd. Arthur A. Vernon 

Mechanism of hydrolysis in solutions of salts of heavy 
metals Marguerite Quint in Com pi rend 201, 117&-8 
(1035) — The lav* of the proportionality of the activity 
of the metallic cation to that of II* established empirically 
m the case of MSO. and M(NO>)>, M - Cu, Cd or Zn. . 
(cf. C A. 22, 2097) applies to more strongly hydrolyzed 1 
solns , e g , of CdClj. and ts attributed to formation of a 
complexion, e. g ,CdCJi(OH)," or M(SO,){OH)(ILO)- 
C. A Sillierrad 

The diffusion of gases through metals II Diffusion 
of hydrogen through aluminum C. J Smithells and C V. 
Ranslcy Proc Roy See (London) A152, 7W>-13( 1035); 
cf C A 29, 4991‘ — H diffuses through A1 at measurable 
rates at traps above 400* The rate depends on the , 
state of the surface The highest rate, obtained with 
surfaces freshly scraped m If, falls off rapidly, and after 
some hr* reaches a steady value (about Vu the original) 
which corresponds to the low rate of an anodicalfy oxi- 
dized surface The effects of temp and pressure are 
represented by Richardson's equation L. E S 

Kinetics of the displacement of silver from silver 
nitrate solutions by metallic lead S Krzyzanski Z 
QKorg allgem Chem 22S, 151-02(1915) —Verttcal *ur- ' 
faces of I J t> were exposed to unstirred sblnx of AgNOi, 
and the progress of the reaction was followed by detg at 
iy-mm intervals the Ag* left m the aoln. The ppld 
Af adheres well, and comparable diffusion effects are 
maintained. The «v spetd of reaction increases with 
the conen. of the AgNOi, reaching a max at approx. 1 If, 
hut decreases sharolv bevnrvt If, at ,v»nf K for 


but increases as tbe reaction proceeds. The amt, of re- 
action per unit area of Pb varies directly as the conca of 
the Ag*, indicating a reaction of the 0 order Temp 
cocfls were found to be independent of the initial conca 
J, If Reedy 

Temperature coefficients Ifl the acid hydration of sodium 
pyrophosphate Samuel J. Krehl and Edward Claussen, 
Jr. J. Am Chem Soc 57, 2284-9(1035).— At the temps 
30*, 45*, CO*, 75* and DO*, the velocities of hydration for 
0 125 M solns of Nail'jOj 1011,0 in the presence of 05003/, 
0 425 Af and 0 350 M HCl were detd The pyrophosphate 
was detd, by ppin of the Zn salt tn carefully regulated 
acid conens The data arc fairly well represented by the 
equation, it - -192 800 log X - 08 143 + 109 690* - 
42 508 V 1 , where X is the fcaetvm of '.he pyreiphosphite 
unchanged Temp coeffs ealed for 15° intervals range 
from 3 4 for intirval 00-75° in 0 500 M HCl to 7 0 for 
the interval 45-30“ in OS'/) if HCl. When the velocity 
consts are plotted against 1/7" they are connected by a 
straight line. If the values of Q at 15“ intervals are ealed 
they are within the usual limits of constancy, 

r. E Brown 

Ronadisbatic reactions The decomposition of !L0 
Allen E Slearn and Henry Eyrmg, J . Chem Physut 3, 
778-85(1035) — l'xptl and theoretical abs rates for the 
□onadiabalic dceompn N,0 — N, 4- O agree well. The 
amt of chem inertia present in other reactions involving 
the singlet -triplet transition of O Is considered A con- 
venient method is given of constructing potential functions 
for polyat. tools which fit the spectroscopic data, and 
which reduce in the proper way for the various dissocn 
processes; it is applied to the N«0 mol G M P. 

Effect of hydrogen ion concentration on oxidation- 
reduction reactions A K. Babko. Z. anal. Chem. 103, 
08-103(1935). . W.T.H 

Quantum mechanics and kinetics of organic chemical 
reactions C N Hrnshelwood. Dull, soe (him |5), 2, 
1788-90(1935) —A lecture OMR 

The primary process of photochemical and thermal de- 
composition of azomethane K Pat at JVoianMiieti- 
ichafltn 23, 801(1935) —Results o( Fotbes, rt of. (C, A. 
29, 7810*) were confirmed, dceompn. of atomethane 
between 20“ and 22G“ ts not a chain reaction. By use of 
3CG mu light, 10-000 mm. Hg pressure, a zero temp coeff 
of tbe photorcaction was found The primary reaction 
takes place as Me,N, - 2Me 4- N,; this was proved by 
the decompn. of Mc,0 (150-000 mm ) in the presence 
of irradiated Me*N. (10-30 mm ) at 230-208“. Free 
Me radicals appear but do not form chains; hence the 
activalion energy for Me 4- Me,Ni is more than 20 kg - 
cal Likewise a liable MeN, radical does not exist, 
therefore the thermal decompn follows the same pattern 
(Allen and Sickman, C A . 29, 7245') 

B. J. C. van der Iloeven 

The velocity of decomposition of diaxo compoundi In 
water. XYlll E "Yamamoto J. Soc. Cnem. ini . 
Japan 38, Suppl binding 528-32(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 
0492'. — Exptl results are reported on the decompn 
velocities, at 0-100°, (or p.o’-tetrazodiphcnyl chloride, 
R.P'-tetrazo-o.o'-diiolyl chloride, o,o '-dime tboxy-P.p'-te- 
trazodiphrnyl chloride and o.a'-disulfo-p.p'-tetrazodi- 
phenyl chloride The velocity consts. K X 10** at 0“ 
were 1 00. 7 94 . 0 158 and 2.34 . resp K- K 

The aging and stability ta Ught of ferrous oxide hydrates 
la the presence and absence of alkali nitrates Oskar 
Baudisch Der. <J8B, 2046-0(1035); cf WeloandBau- 
disch, C A. 28, 7102* — Fe(OH), and FeCOi can be 
kept in contact with aq solns of KNOi in sealed containers 
for many months without reduction of nitrate or oxidation 
of Fe provided that they are kept in the dark and the 
system is absolutely free of O, After such aging, ex- 
posure to sunlight for 3 weeks develops color due to 
Fe/3,. The light energy splits off atomic O front tbe 
nitrate which oxidizes the Fe The resulting nitrite reacts 
at once with excess Fe** end further reduction of tbe O-N 
compds takes place governed by the pa of the medium 
P, L. Browne 

Sorption phenomena and chemical processes. VII 
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ory of permutoid reactions. I. Putilova. J. Gen. 1 line, indie a tine impossibility of sepe- heavy water from 
rn at S S R > 5. 0,34-7/1935): cf. Lipatov and ordinary water by fractional freezing. J. H. Reedy 
n im r a 2S 4120 — It was previously shown that Determination of the melting points of calcium, stion- 


Theoty 

Chem. iw. - ... 

Sokolova, C. A. 25, 4120 —It was previously shown that — - 

'SZStLSSTwl &.SSPS ■ 

expt^sW ^hat^he Action 'const, changes with temp AUotropy of phosphorous Pe Q toxide. A^N. Campbell 
according to van't lion’s equation The equation, when and A J. R. Campbell Trans Faraday Soc. 31, 1567-74 
integrated, reads ln(X,/A',) - U X (F* - T,)/R X s (1935).— The d , soln tensions, and soly of amorphous, 
fr. X T.) K\ and A', being the eqml const* at the temps vitreous, and one eryst form of tiO t were investigated. 
Vi and TV, resp., U being heat of reaction and R the gas The only homogeneous form, vitreous, has the lowest 
const. K was detd at 20° and 40® from the equil amts «"d •««"««» The vitreous fm-ms 


of Cu adsorbed by I from Cu(OAc), solus of varying 
concn The corresponding value of V was 1600 cal 
Direct measurements of U were made by rubbing I with 
water and miring the resulting paste with Cu(OAe), 
soln m a Schottke calorimeter The av result (coirected 


soly and highest d , and is most stable The vitreous forms 
from amorphous and forms with it a true soln. of vitreous 
in amorphous It is prepd by heating amorphous for 3 
weeks in a sealed tube at 450° The eryst is formed with 
vitreous on heating amorphous at 350-600° for not too 
long a period It is not considered possible to prep, pure 


for the heat of diln of the Cu(OAc), soln ) was 1576 cal j eryst because it arises from the beating of amorphous 


Permutoid reactions, therefore, obey the same laws 
(mass-action law, lc Chatclier principle) that govern the 
eqml in homogeneous media B Soyenhofl 

Dissociation of nickel sulfide D N Tarascnkov and 
A. V. Bogoslovskaya J Gen Chem (U S S R ) 5, 
836-8(1935) — NiS was prepd by heating a mat of 
powd Ni and S, tn the ratio of 5 3, for 13 hrs at 800-50° 
The product was mixed with 10% by wt of S and heated 
again for 6 hrs The final product contained 64 12% Ni ‘ 
Jellineck's method was used for detg dissocn of NiS 
at 750°, 850* and 000° Ni sulfide ts not a definite chem 
compd but rather a solid soln The existence of NiS 
or higher sulfides as definite compds could be detd only 
by a melting diagram of Ni-S (where S > 40%, i e , 
by an extension of Bomemann’s diagram, C A 2, 1686) 

S L Madorsky 


and then passes into the more stable vitreous form 

CEP. Jeffreys 

The melting curve of oxygen J II C Lisman and 
W II Keesom Physica 2, 8.19(1935) — For pressures 
from 48 2 to 167 7 kg per sq cm O m 54 90-56 25* abs 
B J C van der Hoeven 

Solubility of cobalt nitrate in aqueous solutions of mtne 
acid and transition points of Co(NOi), 6H,0 into Co- 
(NOj)t 3H|0 A Vald’man and L L Klyachko-Gurvicb 
J Gen Chem (U S S R) 5, 791-4(1935) — The soly 
of Co(NOi)iin aq solns of HNO« was studied at 25° and 
80° In the case of the 25’ isotherm, concns of UNO, 
and Co(NOj)i varied from 0 to 39 59% and from 50 57 
to 21 68%, resp , and the solid phase consisted of Co- 
(NOi) GHjO In the case of the 80° isotherm, conctis. of 
HNOi and Co(NOi), varied from 0 to 10 27 and from 67 86 


A critical discussion of some experimental work on , to 03 68%, resp , and the solid phase consisted of Co- 
i -»»>—.* *<« v 3 (NOi),3H,0 Points of transformation Co(NO»), 6H,0-»- 

Co(NOj)i 3H,0 were studied also by the dilatomeiric and 
thermometric methods, also the effect of HNO, concn on 
the displacement of these points, by the thermomeinc 
method, in the interval 37-56° In a neutral soln the 
transition point is 54-5*. in acid solns the points are 52°, 
50°, 48°, 43° and 41° for HNOi concns of 4 3, 104, 16 05, 

. 2C 75 and 35 87%, resp UNO* affects considerably 

measurement of other properties In irrational systems 6 the ratio of Co(NO,), and HjO in solns , particularly 

•' -t — - — 1 at 25° and has a salting-out e fleet on the hydrate. On 

satg the soln at 80° and then cooling to 25°, the entire 
soln becomes eryst , and contains 39 5% Co(N0 4 ), - 
3H,0 and 60 5% Co(NOj), CH : 0. On satg the soln. at 
80° and then cooling to a little above 56°, 30 5% of the 
Co(N’Oi), crystallize* as a trihydrate To obtain crystn 
of Co(NOi), GHjO free from Co(NOj), 3HiO, a soln 


physicochemical analysis of binary systems 
Ust-Kachkintzcv J Gen Chem (U S S R ) 5, 892 8 
(1935) — A discussion of the exptl work of Kendall, 
ilowcl and Houdford, Usanovich and of Terpugov, dia- 
grams of compn vs properties, at various temps , of 
binary systems of the rational and irrational types It is 
concluded that electrically conducting systems may not 
necessarily show a deviation from additivity 

measurement of other properties In irrational 

there is displacement of max and mm. of various proper- 
ties and deviation from additivity Inflection points on 
curves of temp coeff vs properties of irrational systems 
cannot serve as guides for detn of compn of compds. 
formed in a binary system S L Madorsky 

Internal friction of binary systems m critical zones (of 
layer formation). R V Mcrtzhn J Gen Chem (U S 


S R ) 5, 899-D03{W3J) — A errt discussion of TsalatoKrs' confg 62 88% Co(NOi)t is prepd at 87° and on cooling 

theory (C. A. 4 , 402) m regard to the relation between the 7 the entire mass crystallizes as Co(NOi)i 6HiO. Another 

geometric form of viscosity isotherms and the nature of the way is to sat the soln with Co(NOi), at 5G° (m p of the 

zone of layer formation of binary systems near the crif hexahydratc) and then cool (he soln. S. L. At 

temp of layer formation. It is concluded that this theory The iron-oxygen diagram. D P Bogatskil. Metal lure 
is wrong in assuming that the nature of viscosity isotherms 10, No 4, 64-75(1935) —The differences in the results of 

is independent of the zone of layer formation various investigators, particularly in regard to soly of Te 

tii™»i n ™,.i-u. .. . S L Madorsky in TeO and of Oi in Te, are discussed II W Rathmann 

. ° rm r ? t 5“™ s of critical temperatures of binary mix- Thermal analysis of the system POCb-SO,Cl f . O P 
rf r" A mS m i (U ® S R > 5 ’6 Luchinskil and a I Likhacheva Z anorg all gem Chem 
rne.^liw AA ^ r 9 c V h<w ™ geo_ 225, 175-6(1935) — F «p measurements on mats of 

r •vinoi' 1 ' baSIS ° f s formula (cf POCIj and SO : Cli show a eutectic conglomerate at —73 8°, 

“ *•'»/!•»( J “ *) + <ri*l. where consisting of POC1, + 3SO.C1, No definite compds. arc 
V a % a ** Surface /T 10 ? of ,he mllt and the Ut indicated J. H. Reedv 

«,h;lrKn"nrl ,', b ' nary mut * and r Equilibrium in the system water-magnesium bromide 
« i h il S lf° m .E 0nCnt ’ ,hat the poly ’ r rede nek H Getman Rte. trav chtm 54, 866-72 

to tWnlnnn 5* e !l er conca 1 ' re 07 eo "vex (1935) —The soly. of MgBr, m II-O was detd. from 


to the compn axis, the form depending 
*i and and the temp coeffs of the 


l the relation of '-42 7° to io0° and the m.“p. of MgBri GILO found tobl 
•Hi* i™, r i t) p om P°nents 9 172 4*. The temp of equil between MgBr, 1 OH, O ice 

J^enml sS^anH ?” d S *” a ? doe<i not *"' e *° ,fI • and va P or « -« 7°. XfgBr,.I0H,O and MgBr, 

a general soln and is true only for sp«ial cases 6H,0 are the only hydrates that exist and the tramn.on 
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cotnpds and their thermal decompn in Ihe systems of 8- 1 greater than 0 63 mm. The effect of HiO on the rate was 
collidine- water and Et,N-water was disclosed by the measured. H H Rowley 

method of surface tension The polythene* of surface Decomposition of chloral catalyzed by nitric oxide. F 
tension of some amine-water systems capable of sepn JI VerhoeL. Trans Faraday Sot 31, 1521-6(1035). — 
show properties analogous to those of tautomeric compds The decompn. of chloral by NO it first-order with respect 
This may be explained by the rapid thermal decompn of to chloral, and the rate increases in direct proportion to 

the compd and the conversion of the pseudotcruary tbe concn. of NO. NiO and Ox have no catalytic effect 

system into the hinary The 2 systems are typically A heat of activation of 37,100 cal. was calc d , the use of 2 

anomalous, because the isotherms show a sharply disclosed g squared terms seems to account for the catalyzed reaction 
active branch and 2 faintly developed maxima shifted CHC4 decompn is nearly first-order with respect to initial 
with increase of temp toward he amine C. B. pressure at 512" above 50 tnm The decompn is catalyzed 

Homogenization with amines of some amine-water by NO and the products C. I.. P. Jeffreys 

systems with higher critical temperature of separation Into Decomposition of acetaldehyde catalyzed by mtne 
layers R. V Mertzlin and V P Ust-Kaehkmtzev. oxide. F. II. Verbock. Tram Faraday Sot 31, 1633-6 

J Gen Client (U S S R ) 5, 904-19(1935) —The (1935) — Decompn, of Aclt is catalyzed by NO homo- 

homogenizing effect of the amines capable of giving in- geneously, but the reaction is complicated by the apparent 

separable mixts with 11,0 on amine-water systems was superposition of two effects (1) an induced catalysis 

studied with PhNHr-HiO Of the cut temp. 167-8* and 3 initiated by an oxidation and (2) a simple collisions! 
PhNHNHj 11,0 of cut temp 65’ at a temp, interval of catalysis At 480" the reaction is approx of the 3/2 

0-50° in the following ternary systems HjO-PhNIIx- order with respect to Aclt, and the rate becomes propor- 

CvHuN, HiO-PhNIIj CtUiN, HjO-PhNHx-PhCHiNH,, Uonal to NO concn. when NO is in excess A value of 

HjO-PhNHNHi-C»HiiN, H,0-PhNHNUr-CiH»N. H.O- 37,300cal/g mol wascakd as the energy of activation 

PhNHNHrFhCHxNH, and H,0-FhNllNHi-PhNH, C. E. P. Jeffreys 

The homogenizing ability of the amines decreases in the Decomposition of acetaldehyde catalyzed by nitrous 
order CtUuN, CsHJ7, PhCHxNH,, PhNHNII, With oxide I H. \cthoO.. Tfanr Faraday Sac 31, 1527-33 

increasing temp (40-50°) the homogenizing ability of (1035) — The decompn of Acll is catalyzed by N,0, 

CiHiN and PhCHxNHj increases, while that of CsKnN * but in clean silica vessels the decompn is complicated 
decreases No direct connection exists between the by a surface reaction At 480° it appears first-order with 

homogenizing action of compds at an arbitrarily selected respect to Aclt and rises to a max with increasing 

temp and their phys consts On the basis of the resutts pressure of N,Q With the vessel walls covered with C 

of homogenization of the mixt PhNHx-HiO, the existence the reaction is of tbe 3/2 order for a single expt., and the 

of a lower cut temp in the system is assumed The rate is proportional to (NjOJ 1 /* An activation energy of 

existence of considerable retrograde soly and the arrange- 39,8<>0cal /g mol wasealed The N,0 is assumed to form 

ment of ctit points on tbe binodal curves accord welt an intermediate which acts as a catalyst or chain initiator 

with the previous supposition of the existence of highly . Acll decompn catatyzed by O, is fust-order with respect 
placed false lower ctit temps, for a series of nonstratifying to O, concn The amt of Acll decomposed tn the pres- 

amme-water systems Chas Blanc cnce of a given amt. of Oj « greater the greater the ex- 

Systeta water-potassium thiocyanate Andre Chretien cess of Acll C. L. P. Jeffreys 

and Oscar Hoffer Compl tend. 2QI, 1131-3(1935) — The thermal decomposition of sugar end its catalytic 
Asatd sola ofKCNShasnob p , the curve using steadily acceleration L. H Riesenfeld and Fr Muller Ber 

to the m p of the anhyd. salt (177-2°) There are 2 68 B, 2052-1(1935) — The thermal decompn of sucrose 

hydrates KCNS 0 5HtO, stable —29 5* to 6 8°, and during 3 6 hrs ' heating at 15Q° was detd by dissolving 

K.CNS 0 811,0, metastable, —30 1° to —17 75°; and the product in water and observing the intensity of color 

3 eutectic points at —29 2° (51.2%), stable, and at 6 ofthesoln (caramehzation) and the amt of catbonaceous 
—33 2° (64 4%) and —30 05° (51.8%) mctasuble. residue Pure sugar showed little carametization and no 

C A Stlberrad residue When 5% NaCl was mixed with tbe sugar 

Tertiary system potassium mtrate-nltnc acid-water caramehzation increased and there was a moderate amt 

V I Nikolaev, S K Chirkov and A. G Kogan Kahi of residue. Addn of FeCI, along wtth the NaCl failed 

(USSR) 1035, No 7, 23-7. — The field of crystn of to increase tbe decompn until it amounted to 0 005% Of 

KNOi was studied and tbe melting curve of tbe binary the mixt. (sugar + NaCl + FeCI,) Greater quantities 

system KNOr-HNO, is given The fields of crystn of of Fe decreased caramehzation but greatly increased tbe 

ice, KNO, 2HNOj (potassium trinitrate (I)J, HNO, carbonaceous residue In tbe well-known expt of making 

and hydrates of HNO, were studied The tertiary diagram 7 a Jump of sug3r burn by spreading cigar ashes over it, the 
is given. I is very stable, in the presence of excess HNO,, Fe in tbe ash probably is less important as a catalyst than 

to the dissoeg action of H,0, it can be transported the alk salts in the ash F L Browne 

long distances in scaled containers at a temp nearing 0*. Catalytic properties of rhenium and of soma of its 
5 can "dc useft to dota'in pure KNO, and nig’n'iy coned eompoun&s $ Ti Anisunov, V . Ill Rrasheninmxova 

HNO, (by heating to 100-120°). HNO, of 99 8% was and M S Platonov. J Gen Chtm (U S S R ) 5, 

obtained A- PestolT 1059-65(1935) — With metallic Re as a catalyst, expts 

The comparative action of mixed catalysts when used were performed on hydrogenation of maleic acid m aq 
for the simultaneous dehydration of ethyl alcohol and s soln and cyclohexane in EtOH soln , at 15-20°, of cyclo- 
anunoaia 1 N 1. Shufkin, A A. Balandin and Z 1 hexane at 150* and 250°, of C,H,at 100°, 150° and 200°, of 

Plotkin 3 Phys Chem 39, 1197-1205(1935) —Sec PhNO, at 250° and 300° and of NO at 200*, 250°, 300°, 

C. A . 29, 3584’. 11 Catalytic preparation of menethyl- 350° and 400° Expts were performed also on dehydro- 
aniline N 1 Sbullan, A A Balandin and F T. Duimov genation of EtOH at 200-600°, and on oxidation of NH» 
Jbid 1207-16 — See C A. 29, 3585’ G G at 500°, in the presence of metallic Re, and of CJ1> at 

The oxidation of carbon monoxide catalyzed by nitrogen 300-400° in the presence of Re and K perrhenate Re is 
dioxide R H Cnst and O C- Roehbng J. Am a weak catalyst lor hydrogenation, but active lor dehydro- 
Chem. Sot. 57, 2196-2203(1935); cf Science 80, 338 genation o! EtOH Catalytic action of Re on oxidation 
(1934),— Tbe oxidation of CO catalyzed by NO, in a 9 at high temps is hindered by the formation of highly 
Fyrtx vessel was measured at 527° The rate-detg volatile Re oxides S L Madorsky 

reaction at low concn. of the catalyst appeared tD be a Catalysis with organic fibers II G Bredig, I 
chain mechanism, and at hightr concn to be the trimo! Getstner and H Tang Biochem Z 282, 88-98(19 15J , 
oxidation of NO The rate is first -order with respect to cf. C. A. 25, 6110— A catalyzer such as Et,N!I, which 
Or at high concn of NO, and at low concn. it is propor- contains no asytn atom, produces only optically inactive 
tionat to the O, concn and also to the second power of the muilcs, but coupled with an optically active cellulose 
CO concn Tbe initial rate is approx proportional to the fiber it .acts stcrcochemic ally in a relatively sp manner 
square of the II pressure and is infinite with the H pressure on the substrate Fibers of diethylammocellufose cod- 
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dense not only bcnzaldehyde with HCN to optically acme 1 can be explained by assuming that para -D can rotate 
hydroxy nitrile, but also various other aldehydes. 1 iber freely in the solid state up to 10 K. with J 1, i»htfe / 
catalyzers were made from cellulose and different bases is the rotational quantum no. and m addn , the nuckar 

»"■> & 5U. »»“•”■» »■«* %££££%&?%*£; -I KX5- 

well with the thermal calcn. For practical ealens., the 
abs. value of 34 63# entropy umts is used, this being cor- 
rected by the term R In 9 for the entropy of nuclear spin. 
At low temp , the chem const for ortho-D, t\ ■ —0 6S 
and for normal D, %\ - -0.622 The vapor pressure 
const , »’p - -0 07# for normal D At high temp , 
- -2 01» and »% - -2 76, G. M. Murphy 
Col one and thermal properties of condensed heavy 
hydrogen Klaus Clusius and Ernst Bartholomi. Z. 
physik Chrm B30, 237 57(1935) — App. is described for 
making certain thermal measurements on D. The follow- 
»■».« , ui- mg results were obtained, the second figure tn each case 

thcossump- 3 being the corresponding value for H, which was not 
formed with measured in this investigation but is given for comparison 
Heat of vaporization at 194 5 mm Hg, 302 3 *06 cal , 
210 7, heat of fusion, 47 0 » 0 4 cal , 23 0, heat of 
sublimation at 0“K , 274 0 cal , 183 4 , 9 value of Debye, 
(C p ) S9°, 01®, triple point, IS 05®K , 13 05, slope of the 
fusion curve at the triple point, 40 5 kg /sq cm., 30 3; 
mol. vol of liquid at triple point, 23 14 cc , 26 16; mol. 
\ol of solid at triple point, 20 48 cc , 23 31; zero-point 
energy of lattice, approx 215 cal , 305 The differences 
can all be explained on the basis of the difference of the 
zero-point energies and anliarmonieity const in the lat- 
tice vibrations, by assuming the same intermol forces for 
each G M Murphy 

The critical data of light and heavy water and the 
density-temperature diagrams E H Riescnfcld and 
e oi u irom i ■ u to n rii is cataiv zeu T L Chang Z Gum B30, 01-8(1935); cf 

D s £ 4 - c n. .temp °I.H,q-D,0 mitt. I, 


catalyzers were made from cellulose and different bases 

- - *•■**- e discussed. 

S Morgulis 

Catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide on dif- 
ferent metals Joseph Weiss. Trans, Jaraday Soc. 31, 
1547-57(1935) —The initial process in the catalytic 
decompn of 11,0, by metals involves a transfer of 1 
electron from the metal to adsorbed 1I,0» forming tlic 
radicals OH and HO, The 2 principal reactions arc 
H,0» -f. <m>ul — OH~ + Oil, and IIO» — HO, + 
•m.iu This mechanism is favored by the fact that the 
decompn is definitely increased through cathodic polari- 
zation, which decreases the work function of the metal 
The ratal) tic decompn on Au, Ft, Pd, Ag and Zn was 
investigated and discussed from this point of 
soiling by KCN, Na,S and CO is explained — 
turn that coordination surface compds n 
electron shells of the inert -gas type, which practically 
prevent electron transfer from Ft or Fd C E P. J 

Catalytic action of Japanese add clay I Condensa- 
tion of benzyl chloride and benzene. Tsutonm Kuwata 
J Soc Chrm Ind , Japan 38, Suppl binding 605-0 
(1935) — Japanese acid clay is an effective catalyst tn the 
condensation reaction Ph,ClI, and p-dibenzylbenzene 
were found tn the condensation products, and the presence 
of o- and m- compds was suspected The activity of the 
clay was decreased when TcjO, and Al a O, were removed 
from it with HC1. Prcpd. Fe»0, also was on effective 
catalyst Ttve references Karl Kammcntiej er 

Exchange of heavy hydrogen atoms between hydrogen 
and ammonia K wirtz Nalurutssenschajten 23, 
721-2(1035) — Exchange of D from IID to Nil, is catalyzed 
by a Ft wire at 300° *" ' J -1 * '* ** 


content of the H, after the Nil, lias been frozen 
(Farkas method, C A 28, 3G57 1 ) The const. K «• 
[NH,DHH,]/INH,HHD] - 1 9 at 300° rroinspcctro- 
scopic data 1 82 was csid B J C v d. H 

Measurement of specific heat of iron at high tempera- 
tures. K. Mehss Arch htsenhultenw 9, 209-12(1933) 
— The methods of detn used at present are discussed 
as to accuracy and the sp heat is detd for an Te contg 
0 06% C with an accuracy of 0 05% It is recommended 
to make sp -licat measurements relatively instead of 
directly, and to refer sp heat to a standard n .atonal, 
preferably smter -corundum, which is particularly suitable 
for this purpose because of its tnccli properties. 

M Hartcnhcun 

The specific heat of AgiHgl, in connection with its 
crystal structure J. A A. Ketelaar Z physik. Chtm 

B30, 53-60(1935), cf C A 28, 

heat of AgiHgl, was measured beta 

modified Nemst method. The curve begins to show 
anomalies at 37° with a transition point at 50 7 * 0 2®, 
where the sp. heat is three times normal The heat of 
transition is 0 29, kg.-cnl./mol. for the homogeneous 
transition and 1 04 kg -cal./mol for the heterogeneous 
part. The “averaged structure’' previously described is 
tlic best explanation for both sp heat and cond. changes 


an almost linear function of the const for the pure liquids 
and is given by ■■ 374 2 — 2 In, where n is the mole 
fraction of D,0 Tor the latter, f, — 371 5®, fa «■> 218 # 
atm , d% — 0 303 g /cc. The da of H,0 and D,0 are 
equal at 49 5®, where the satd vapors have equal ds„ 
and at 370 0®, where the liquids have the same d. 

G. M. Murpliy 

Phase equilibria in hydrocarbon systems IX. Specific 
6 heats of butane and propane. B. H. Sage and \V. N. 
Lacey. Ind. Eng. Chtm. 27, 14S4-S{1935); cf. C. A. 
29, 4050’. — The sp. heat at atm. pressure and at 500 
lb /sq. in. was detd. for the range 60® to 220®F. The 
value C„ defined as the heat required to raise the temp, 
of the satd. liquid by 1°I\, was detd for tlic range 50° 
to 200®F. X. Thermodynamic behavior of liquid mix- 
ir ✓ #. vn , tures of butane and crystal oil Ibid. 28, 106-11(1930) — 

-noQt t-i,» x The data cover the pressure range from below atm. to 

3000 in - nnd the temp range 70® to220®F. Data 

K “ nrc sported for the relation of sp. vol. to pressure and 
temp., compressibility and thermal expansion of the liquid 
os functions of compn , effect of temp, and cotnpn. on 
bubble-point pressure, sp. heat at const, pressure for 
bubble-point liquid as functions of temp, and compn , 
isothermal change in entropy and in heat content with 
pressure at 220®!'., temp -heat content diagram for liquid 


C MMirnw” 6 con,f - 40 °% butnne and partial sp. heat and sp. vol 
Second vtnal coefficient and specific heats’ of oxygen fOT each com P oncnt ot bubble-point liquid as functions of 
J. A. van Lammercn. Physica 2, W3-9(1935) — Ftevious 


detns. were extended (cf. C. A. 26, SS9) at hquid-C,H, 
temps, from sound -velocity measurements At 86217® 
and S3 SO abs , resp , the values of the S function arc 


■point liquid ns functions of 
compn T. L. Browne 

The heats of formation and solution of potassium di- 
thionate. H. Zcumer and W. A. Rotli Z. anorg. allgem 
Chrm. 224, 253-6(1935). — For the decompn., K,S,0,(s) 
— * K^50,(i) + SO,(g) the heat absorbed is 5 kg. -cal./ 



Entropy of heavy hydrogen Klaus Chisms and Ernst 
Bartholonk. Z. physik. Chrm. B30, 25S-64(1935) ; 
**•. A . 29, 7169*. — The entropy of D at 29S.1°K.. 
obtained from thermal data is 33 91, cal /mol. /degree 
v-aicn ol this quantity from statistical mechanics and 
spev irnscoptc data gn es 38 08, The difference of 5 06, 


13 1, W.U and 

The heat of formation of zinc sulfide. Critical remarks 
on M liter’s sodium peroxide method. H. Zcumer and 
w * T, '-th. Z. anorg allgem. Chtm. 224, 257-64(1935) 
, 2 ,0* 7779* — The heat of formation of regular 
(d* - 4 OSS) , detd. by Mister’s Na,0, method, 


W. A. Roth. . 
cf. C. A. 29. 
7n blende 
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is 41 5 ± 0 9 kg -cal The sources of error of the method 
are pointed out All heats of formation of oxides, detd. 
by this method are uncertain, owing to variation in compn 
of the various melts obtained as end products 

L E. Steiner 


Soly -f p relationships of water sol ns. satd with 
respect to sucrose and dextrose in relation to the storage 


1 of sherbet and water ice (Leighton, Leviton) 12. Ab- 
sorption law for slow neutrons (Rasetti, cl at) 3. Ab- 
sorption spectra of the vapors of the monoxides of Cu, 
Fe, Ni and Co and the detn. of their heats of sublimation 
(Trivedi) 3 Absorption spectra of the vapors of the 
monosulfides of Fe, Xi, Co and Cu and the detn. of their 
heats of sublimation (Trivedi) 3. Velocity of sola of 
Fe in molten Zn (Grubitsch) 9 


3— SUBATOMIC PHENOMENA AND RADIOCHEMISTRY 


W ALBERT NOVBS, JR 

The natural philosophical foundations of quantum shows that in some cases 90% of the discrepancies of the 

mechanics Grete Hermann Naturmssenuhajten 23, latter are due to the neglect of the quantum exchange 

718-21(1935) B J C. van der Hoeven The transition probabilities calcd with the functions in- 

Probiems of the new quantum theory of the electron , eluding exchange gave a satisfactory reproduction of the 
\ihtor Wetsskopf Botvrunssensehaften 23, C31-7, 647- J observed intensities of the Li principal s< 


53, 669-74(1935) — A review discussing Schrodinger’s 
equations, relativity, spin, Dirac’s theory, positron theory, 
etc B J C van der Hoeven 

The neutrino theory of hght II R de L Kromg 
Phyuca 2, 854-60(1935) — Continuation of a previously 
developed theory (C A. 29, 71750 B J C v d H 
The Born theory of the electron Arthur Bramley. 
Science 82, 438 9(1935) — The Born theory of the elec- < 
tron (Born, Proc Roy Sot A143, 410(1934), Bom and 
Infeld, Proc Roy Sot A144, 425(1934)) is discussed 

G M P 

Exchanges forces and the structure of the nucleus 
James H Bartlett, Jr Phys Rev 49, 102(1935) 

c m r. 

A quantum mechanical discussion of orientation of 
substituents in aromatic molecules G W Wheland 


Morns Muskat 
Absorption m mercury high-pressure discharges \\ 
Elenbaas Phyuca 2, 763-8(1935) — Recent results of 
Fabnkant and Pul'vcr (C A 29, 3231 r ) on absorption 
of Hg light in the Hg arc were checked Absorption of 
5461, 5770, 5790 and 5791 A , in a Hg tube was measured 
The absorption increases with increased c d in the ab- 
sorbing tube and with decreasing c d in the emitting 
tube A different interpretation is given to the incom- 
plete results of F. and P The filling up of 2’P levels is 
not const, but increases with the c d. in agreement with 
temp equil requirements B J C. van der Hoeven 
Temperature and gradient of the mercury arc W. 
Elenbaas Phyuca 2, 757-62(1935) — The energy used, 
in a htgh-prcssure Hg arc is expressed by L — A + Bm, 
where m — the amt of Hg per cm of tube length (C. A 


and Linus Pauling J Am Chem Sot 57, 2086-95 5 29, 6930*), A represents the conduction loss, Bm the 


(1935), cf C A 29, 3599* —By use of the method of 
mol orbitals, a quant, discussion of the charge distribu- 
tion in aromatic mots undergoing substitution reactions 
is carried out, with consideration of the inductive effect, 
the resonance effect, and the polarizing effect of the attack- 
ing group It is shown that, with reasonable values 
for the parameters involved, the calcd charge distribu- 
tions for pyridine, toluene, phenol, the halobenzenes, etc , { 
are in qual agreement with the exptl results regarding 
position and rateof substitution, the auxiliary hypothe- 
sis is made that the rate of substitution of the group R' 
for H on the ith C atom increases with increase in the neg 
charge on the ith C atom when R' is in position to react 
Moms Muskat 

Ground state of (Hi) , the molecule Ion (Hi*) and wave 
mechanics O W Richardson Proc. Roy Soc. (Lon- 
don) A152 , 503-14(1935) • — The agreement between i 
values of the fundamental consts such as dissocn energy 
of the ground state of the Hi* as detd by observation and 
as calcd. by wave mechanics is discussed critically. The 
properties of Hi* predicted empirically from a comparative 
study of various excited states of Hi are compared with 
those predicted by wave mechanics C E P. J. 

The three center problem I G S Gordadse Z 
Physik 96, 542 5(1935) — A quantum-mech treatment 
of the If,** ion, one electron in the field of 3 fixed protons, 
is given A variation method is used, in which the allow- 
able proper functions are linear functions of 3 H like 
proper functions In particular 2 models are considered, 
(1) with the 3 protons in aline (2) with the 3 protons form- 
ing an equilateral triangle The numerical ealens will be 
published later B Swirles 

Calculation of the self consistent field with exchange for 
lithium V A Fok and M I Petrashen Compt rend > 
acad sa.U R S S IX. S ) 3, 295-6(1935). cf C A. 29, 
13*— The wave functions for the normal and 4 excited 
states of neutral Li were constructed by the generalized 
self consistent field method (electron exchange was taken 
into account) and the corresponding term values and the 
transition probabilities for the principal series of Ll were 
*"■* _ A comparison of the observed term values of LI 


radiation loss By assuming A to be independent of L 
and m and using a mean excitation level of volts the 
relations between L and T are evaluated For V m ■ 
practical value of 7 8 v is obtained and the gradient G is 
found proportional to L‘/« m’/>* d* ,l /» (L — A)~'/i with 
d the tube diarn This leads to a mm of C depending on 
L for L — 3 A •» 28 w per cm The C values at higher L 
agree well with exptl data In different form the derived 
temp -input relation is T = 40.400/1 [4 — log(L — q )/m\ \ 
with 4 = 75 This relation is, however, not in agree- 
ment with the similarity law and an empirical equation 
T = 6025 [L/{8 5 + 5 75 m)l* > follows the data some- 
what better B J C. van der Hoeven 

The gradient of the mercury high-pressure discharge 
as a function of pressure, diameter and current density 
W. Elenbaas Phyuca 2, 787-92(1935), cf C A. 29, 
6830* B J C. van der Hoeven 

Total radiation of super high pressure mercury du 
charge W. Elenbaas and W de Groot Phyuca 2, 
807-10(1935) B J C. van der Hoeven 

Magnification of photocurrents by emission of secondary 
electrons F M Penning and A A Krmthof Phyuca 
2,793-804(1935). B J. C van der Hoeven 

The ionization of a gas at different pressures under 
the influence of photons and corpuscular radiation 
J Clay Phyuca 2, 811 16(1935) — In a gas filled vessel 
the no. of ions I produced by corpuscles depends on pi 
the pressure required to limit the path of the corpuscles 
to the vessel dimension and on p\ required to limit the 
path of the wall particles to the vessel For pressure p 
smaller than p„ and p,’ the value of / = fAp/pt) + 

( Bp/p’o ), for p t < p< p’„I - Ap + ( Bplp for 
P > pt and >p\, I = Ap -j- B. These equations hold 
for photons For corpuscular radiation a term propor 
tional to p is to be added Exptl values on sain current 
in several gases by ■y-rays or cosmic rays at different pres- 
sures confirm the theory (graphs). B J. C. V d If 
Ionization measurements in air at high pressures J 
Clay and M A van Tijn Phyuca 2, 825-32(1935) — 
The ionization current of air under pressure in a steel 
was measured At 20* and 30“ with 95 a' 


and Na with those calcd with and without exchange, pressure no temp effect was found The pressure rela- 
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tiocs are completely expressed by sepn. of space and wall 1 
radiation combined with the theory of column ionization. 
The satn. value obtained for fields higher than 800 v. 
per cm. agrees with the theory (cf. preceding abstr ). 
At satn , difference between ceg. and pos. charging dis- 
appears. Even at 500 v. per cm the satn is incomplete 
for I atm. pressure; the £eld required for satn. increases 
with pressure B J C van der Hoeven 

A short method for determination cf saturation current 
by the Jaffe theory of column ionization H Zanstra 
Physica 2, 817-2-4(1935) —A rapid graphical method is 
described to find from the measurement of ionization 
current for finite fields values for the satn current The 
method is based on the Jaffe theory (C A 8, 1511) 

B J C van der Hoeven 

The effective cross section of helium and the charged 
area of the heLum ion Antonio Rostagm Ann 
Pkystk 24, 543-4(1935) —The discrepancy found by 3 
V, olf, cf C A 2*3, 6832*, 7787*. is due to a high value for 
the area of the charge Measurements of the cross section 
a _jree R E DeRight 

"’Effect of light on diamagnetic susceptibilities H C. 
Bhuyan Mature 136, 872(1935) —The effect of light on 
paramagnetic susceptibilities has been reported by Bose 
and Raha, Phil Mag 20, 145-€6<193> When Cl, Br 
and I vapors were exposed to light, a slight increase in the 
diamagnetic susceptibility was obtained This is evaces- < 
cent at the red end and remains very small until the 
violet end is reached The shift of equil is temporary, 
and the dark deflection is reproducible The susceptibility 
of an air tube was unaffected by light G M P 

Temperature dependence of free electron susceptibility 
Edmund C Stoner Proc Roy hoc (London) A152, 
072-02(1935) —The various formulas required m the 
application of the Fenm-Dirac statistics to ealen of , 
magnetization are given, and colons made of magnetiza- 
tion, M, as a function of H and T for the spin and dia 
magnetic effects considered separately and for the re- 
sultant effect both at low and at high temp C E P J 
Determination cf the saturation ionization current from 
high-speed electrons in air Launston S Taylor Phys 
48, 970(1935) — G Jaffe’s theory of columnar 
ionization (C. A 8, 1541) was successfully applied to 
exptl. data on the ionization of air at normal pressure , 
by a beam of electrons with a tnax energy of 150 e kv 

G M.P. 

“Extra” rings in electron diffraction patterns G I 
Finch and A. G Quarrell Salure 136, 720(1935); cf 
C. A. 29, 2443*. — "Extra” rings in electron diffraction 
patterns from metal films may be due either to grease or to 
amalgamation The detection of "extra" rings due to 
amalgamation is difficult Photographs and measure- 
ments are given ter 5 sets of "extra” rings G 51 P 
Characteristics of the adsorption of indium and thal- 
lium atoms on tungsten oxide C F Powell and R L 
Mercer. Trans Roy Sue (London) A235, 101-24 
(t'J3j) — An app. is described for treasuring the atoms 
that are adsorbed on the surface of a metallic oxide, Mich 
as is formed on W when it is heated in air If the W is in 
the shape of a strip or filament the oxide may be heated 
uniformly to various temps with an elec current through 
it From elec, furnaces contg. In or T1 streams of atoms 
are emitted and of those that reach the filament a const 
fraction lx adsorbed, and this fraction (probably equal to l) 
lx independent of the temp, and the total no of atoms ad- 
sorbed over a wide range. The filament when heated 
will drive off a current of pos. ions wh.ch are collected by 
electrodes in the app. A state of dynamic equil ensues 
m which the no. of atoms arriving at the hot filament is 
balanced by the emission of neutral atoms and pos ions. 
From the ratio of the pos. ion emission to that of neutral 
a*otrs can be detd the electronic work function of the 
surface when free from adsorbed atoms. This is 6 13 v 
for In and 6.23 v. for Tl. The ratio of the emission of 
neutral atoms to that of pos. ions increased with the surface 
conen cf adsorbed atoms in a manner corresponding 
to a linear decrease of the electronic work function. The 
, characteristics of an oxide necessary for its use as a base for 


the thermionic emission of pos. ions are discussed, and 
these are described for several oxides . those of Ni, Fe, U 
and Mo . C. C. ^ less 

The structure and physical properties cf thin nuns of 
metal on solid surfaces E J*. da C. Andrade and J. G. 
Martin dale Trans Pjry Soc (London) A235, 69-100 

(1935) — Thin films of Ag and Au, of from 20 to 100 
atoms thick, were depostted on glass and other solid 
surfaces by the method of cathodic sputtering for the 
purpose of studying their color and other optical proper- 
ties The variations in these properties reported by others 
under apparently identical conditions of prepn are due to 
uncontrolled heating Lmform and reproducible films 
are obtained if the sputtering is done ‘lowly and the base is 
kept coo! Such films are apparently amorphous when 
microscopically examd with the highest powers When 
films of the order of 50 atoms m thickness are maintained 
at high temps which are, however, well under the m. p. 
(230° for Ag, 400® for Au) a flow of the atoms in the 
upper layers of the film occurs, with condensation into 
aggregates On prolonged heating at somewhat higher 
temp the aggregates develop mto crystals with the 
cubic lattice structure, the 1111) face being parallel to the 
surface of the supporting base The flow of atoms mto the 
crystals leaves the film blotched with large irregular 
patches only a few atom* thick The^e areas can also 
begin to form crystals with a further increase m temp 
until at about COO® perfect cubic crystals are formed on a 
background of very thin film Heated films on glass 
and quartz, but not on the cleavage faces of mica, exhibited 
characteristic alignments of the crystals, the patterns of 
which were repeated after several cleanings and sputter - 
mgs These linear arrangements do not follow the course 
of minute polishing scratches and are, therefore, attributed 
to submicroscopic surface cracks C C Kiess 

The diffraction of electrons by metals and organic poly- 
mers J J Tnllat and H Motz Ann phys [11], 4, 
273-304(1935) — Expts on electron diffraction of nitro- 
cellulose and cellulose acetate, synthetic resins and rubber 
indicate a striking analogy which is attributed Co a very 
thin film of heavy sub<tance such as satd acids, paraffin 
or wax The first diffraction diagram alters and is re- 
placed by an amorphous type after about 10 min and if the 
material is washed with ether or benzene a new ring dia- 
gram appears which is very different from the first The 
same phenomenon is evident with metallic films of Au, Pt, 
Ag, A1 and N't Thin deposited films of CixH<«. stearic 
acid, tnsteann, cerjl ale., oleic acid and beeswax gave no 
supplementary pattern, hence it is concluded that the 
layers formed naturally on metal and org. polymers are 
due to the crystn of long-chaw mols. of C atoms. The 
moLs. are oriented perpendicularly to the surface and the 
method of electron diffraction can be used to scurfy rhe 
structure of such tbm layers The formation of such 
layers is v erv common and many diagrams previously pub- 
lished are the result of a ring superimposed on another 
diagram Some previous interpretations m terras of amor- 
phous layers due to polishing and adsorption of gases may 
be wrong In working with org polymers the best method 
is to det the pattern after the electron stream has been 
directed at a certain point for 15 or 30 min. By examg. 
the pattern?, at the beginning and later, it is possible to 
det whether the layer was present or absent. If present 
it will be destroyed by the bombardment of the electrons. 
The theoretical interpretation is applied to perpendicular 
and oblique incidence and can be used to study Che scrtic- 
ture of org eotnpds of long chain. Several diffraction 
patterns are shown Arthur A Vernon 

The photoeffect in thin adsorbed layers of a lkali metals. 
\ Gei and I Truten rhysik Z Smrjelumon 8, 342-51* 
(1935) — Explanations (cf. Fleischer, C. A. 21, 1223) 
of selective max in curves of the photoelec, yield at metal 
surfaces were investigated. Measurements were made 
with at layers of alkali metal j, free from oxides and 
hydroxides, deposited on well-dried SiOi gel. The 
prepn. of the SiOj gel , deposition of the metal, detn. of 
its purity and thickness, and technic of measurement of 
the elec. cond. and photocurrent are described in detail. 
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Tfce gel i» colored bice by tie adsorbed laytr of alkali 1 lum-iutciaoses formulas for tie Jobs of energy of an dec- 
cetal Tfce color i, attained rapidly with Cs, more bxa by radiation or of a photon by prodncuon of 5 x 1:1 

•lowly with Rti, asd most slowly with K. The rale de- when the energy of the colliding panicle approxuua'o 

P f— 4 . 03 the temp of the gel, its diUs ce flora the metal, 137mr l 15 calcd. For Pb and electrons of energy SCued 

asd th» width of tfce tube cousectmg the netal with the or 40r«* It is of the order of 5% (of- Bethe and Heller, 

gel A yeEow deposit is fomed above €0’ which possesses C. A. 28, 7 HO 1 ). C. A. Sifbera) 

neither an elec, cond cor a pioteeSert, The elec. coed. Sign and nature of cltrxpeaeiratifig prrtdfS of costs 
of tfce alkali metal layers follows Ohm's law op to poten- radat-on. Lotus Lepnace-Ringuel. CompC. rend. 201, 

uai> of 4 to 5 v , beyond which reproducible resells are IlSi-6(1935). — Corpuscular cosmic radiation was paiv-l 

col ob'amed Sasee satn of the pfcotocirrrent occurs at * first through a Wilson chamber 55 X 15 cm. in which c 
k-gh potential iLftrtsscs, all measurements were made at was subjected to a magnetic field of 13/nO gausses, e*a 

M) r Tfce red hunt of the photoeflect for such layers through 2 connters, 7 cm. of Pb and finally through a 

appears at 7 Sj 0 and 9-550 A. i or K and Cs, resp. The third counter About •/, of the CO odd traja-tcrv-i 

relative pfcotocerr e at curves are normal a-d have no selec- recorded 13 the third counter were practically straght, o 
live mar A*o temp dependence, characteristic of com- djcating parudes of very gre3t energy; in the rest (in b 

posl'e pfcotocathodes, could he established. These mm energies of 7 X 10* e, v.) there were appro*. 2 pos tol 

results indicate that the metal layers were essentially free MS These results, while not excluding other exp lam- 

from oxides and hvdndes. Tfce large displacement of the 3 ooas, are cons’ s’ cut with existing news (cf. Auger, C. A 
long wave taut of the photoeSect tu the alkali metal layers 29. .V7t3‘). _ C. A. SUbertad 

i> ascribed to the absorptive power Tfce crrtnal course of The theory of internal pair production Hideks Ycfcawi 

he ptsrocurrent curves mjhca’es that the absorption and Sfcoxfci Sakata Free. Pkyt.-tfalh See. Jipie 17, 
power alone cannot lead to the appearance of selective ™ 297— W7 ( 1955) — The probability of internal pair predat 

asde Boer and Tests (C. A 26, «5) assumed. Itisprob- two induced by radiationless S-S transitions of a rad li- 
able that the appearance of selective mas » drtd by the active nucleus was died and its ratio to the probability cf 

presence of miles, hydroxides and other substances in an eltctroa emission by the same unclear transtan *»• 
montialt bya. -Vilen S Smith tottpatiimha^ Jntfcttajed JUC'. Thttrerjan- 

A magnetic elttron lens with out rota ten of the image 4 sen shows that this process lor internal paj prod ad ro 
O Etabesow. Z PAynk 96, ©4-12(1335). — An anange- will provide only a very small part of the expemuettallr 
mesa of two magnets: Uuso can be made, by a suitable observed par productions Morris Mesial 

choice of cements, to give an inverted image in the same The denteron theory. D 1. Bkikhmtrer. Pkjrik Z. 
way as an optical lee,. B. Swirles So-zjctjnvrn 8, 270-1(1923). — Math. The p-esertt con 

Interaction of Lght ccdet. H. Bmdmg euergi*s of the ceptms concerning the binding forces between (fce pfMOT 
ncclei cf and jBe* H S W. ilassey and C. B O ami neutron rerj-nfej an application of the rtlatiruJi- 
Mcfcr. Free Pay Sec. (London) A152, 600-705 [1935). theory of the reciprocal ehect of ponderable panicles c 
ef C. A 29,2S37» — Tfce accuracy of the variation method order correct ly to calc, the motions 0 / particles a tfce 
a dealing with short -range interactions was studied by d cuter on. Allen S Smith 

comparuoa with exact solus, for ,H’. Trial functions in The theory of atra-c nuclei W. ftasenberg 2 
gyeat variety were used in cairn. of tfce btndjig energy of Pkjstk 96, 475-SKI 935) —The mass defects of tgt' 
iH* on the assumption of zero interaction between ceo- nuclei are cak^f. with the assumption of an exchange ftrre 
Irons. So function was found wfcxh gave a bmdmg between proton asd neutron of the form J(r) •* ae-*'* 
energy g-eater than 5 4 X 1C* e v. (observed value SIX *»d the use of a suuphfied Hartree approximation, iast«a4 
W). When an interaction s> introduced between cen- of the Tfcoaxas-Femu method used try Alajorana fC A 
irons, the observed bodmg energy can be obtained if this 27. UM). The agreement of the relation between a and * 
attract log is even >/« cf that between nectroa and proton, c with that caJcd b* Wigner (C. A. 27, 2376) i> much f*t 
on the assumption that the ranges of c '.fraction m the2 tertian Majorana's; the causes of the residual discrepant 
cases are comparable This precL-des the possihlL'y cl are d-scussed. I) Swirfcs 

exix'erxe rJ a stable nucleus Smidar calces foriKe* A system of masses cf fight atoms deduced from caclexr 

show that an anomalous attraction between 2 protons at reactions alone L. I sako v Cemff rrrd excJ 10 
small ihrtanres of the same order as that between 2 cen- V. P S S. (X. S 1, 3, 311-4(1925) — \ leart-sspare 
tror.s will give the observed bmdmg energy, and couse- sola has been obtain'd for the rais-is of the Lgfct tk- 
<f.eutly the mxd*cs iHe* must be ca*tafcJe. C. E. P. J. rsests, tndjdmgB u , from the 19 best ^stafcUdi'despiatiocs 
Photographs of eosunc ray* with a WHsaa Blackett f<w thesr noctear reactions. With these masses it' r*- 
ciamher coder sp-vnal cocthUous Pierre Anger and Paul 7 sultmg residuals o the reactoa equations do not exceed 3 
Ehreufest. J fkrr. rijtam 6, 255-€(I335). — Results of runts m the 4th decimal ptace (a mass units), and the 
these expts ag-te with A 's theory, i e . tfce eiiitenre of 2 probable errors of the masses are within Use 5th deemd 
kinds cf ctvpcsculxr radntiocs (2/ and £Jj of cearly tfce place. The values obtained for H 1 , IP, He*, Lx* and Ia T 
same energy, but taring dJTereut penetrating poweis are m good agreement with the miK-tpectroscopic vainer 
teepectaHy in tie elements of high atom*: no ) . Tfce tf the latter are increased by 1.8 parts m VP for the efiect 
group have; tie least peuetratmg power 11 the source of cf the error m tfce ratio He O The ddTereoces fun 
most of tfc* cm neroux rays observed in the Jcngfraa statuxt Bribe's values are witim the probable errors of the Utter 
and at sea I-vel Tfce other group, haring greater pene- t Mom' Mushat 

liatmg power, produces very rarelr •econdary radialwa The theory cf nuclear masses C. F. v. WetacicfcCT 
of g-eat energy Ba* to those rays are perhaps due the Z. Pkynk W5, 431-5S(1325) — Accor (Lag to Mayjeau*'* 
fettle p bo-ou» and delta rays that arc observed along theory of the codecs (C. A. Tf, SOV31, the mass defect 
certain penetrati-g trajectories Anthers per particle t> const for all codes Tins is not m agree 

Analysis ef ca H l> — clrr eoveue ni^taa cud*r tweu*y- cent with observation i<yr the Lghler elements and tie 
eight me'ets ef seJv T7' Anmr and Albert Rosenberg d-scrrpancy ss traced to a "surface tensjoa" e£ect I* ** 
Canp* *e~i 201, cf C. A 29,23^5*-- shown tow this eScct can be derived by a tr.od.fication c* 

Measureuestj wt-e •% x - — .k rad-aVm that had the Tfcumas-Ftrmj mtthod A method of raterpo!at*» 
parsed tir-wgh 25 tn. tf serT < sandy or calcnrecvis, d 22) 9 given for dtmvujg the mars defects of cadei with an 
i/v mean, of 3 Canute's rtnKdj above each other and cumber cl jnnxiei from those of midei with *a even 
■ricrvlijtJtdiOca M>. feder these coud.’K»s cumber. A tillvopncal elassiSmlim of the tsar* 
ll'J/pci jdosmtejctalS" Ti“ coe2. tf aiiKJtptioa defects of the cue to is made, B Swirles 

cf tie Kept.-el’* a'tauuug tfc-s dept a u about 04X19"* The structure of ti* LgfcS atcuac cucIH S FEg?" 

^ f /l C. A STberrad Z Fkjui 96, 459-72(193o) — v. Wesas^cker'* treatm«« 

Absorption in matter cf parude* cf great energy, (prectdiug abstract) is modified to a form suitable (o* 

Jaeqne* Sofomoc Gmft rr*.i 201, 1119-12(1©5) — vesy bght caclei, on tfce assumption of a law of excias?' 
Tfce MTOi® to be es-rodjced mto the otdmary qtian- force between psotoc and oeu'ron <A tfce tans, ee~ 
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The value* of the consts . 

nuclei other than He show good agreement with earn 
other, hut not with Winner'* va!un; it appears that this 
agreement cannot he reached by using the Thomas-I ermi 
appro* imat ton The calm* are al*o made for ft law of 
force A mod/fral Ion of the “i/Z Jaw for tlie 

nuclear radius It derived for tight element* and the in 
fluetice of Coulomb force* ti di cu-sed B hwirles 
Energies of nuclear reaction* II A Wilton Prac 5 
Kny Sac (London) A 152, 49? 502(1015), ct C A 20. 
5012* — The energies of 17 nuclear reactions are riiseus-cd, 
and *ome of the value* revi-ed, making the 17 reaction 
equation eon-rfent The energies are nearly equal 
multiple* of 5 - 0 000115 in at wt unit* The at w!< 
of ll baht element* tire rated from the reaction energies 
and value* obtained nearly equ*l to tho»e of ftethe and of 
OUphinr, Kemptnn and Rutherford (ef C A 29, 
iri S') C P P Jeffrey* 

Emission of positron* from radioactive source* A I 
Alikhanov, A f Altklnn yan and M h Koxodarv 
Nature 134, 710 20(1')'’**) cf ( A 29, 7780* —A *per 
truni of po'iirom from Rn 1* given, and i* compared 
with one from a Th adivr deposit The spectrum li 
rontinuou* up to about 1700 r kv , pin 1 discontinuities tit 
7fO and 1100 e lev , due to the mtrrml conversion of 2 
strong Ra C y-ray* with energies of 1700 and 22<)0 e kv , 
The ratio of po*irron* to Ra C ft particle* ii2 .1 y 10'* 
An appro* coin! no of po-itrons w*i per* lured in I*t» by 
Ra C y-ray* from the *ource Wlien I*b and Al were ir- 
radiated by both y* and fl-nys, most of the pair prndur 
tinn was due to Ra C y-ray* C, M I» 

Creation of electron pair* by fast charted particle* 

II J, Ithabha Prac Kay Sac H .on don) AI52, .559 Wi 
(1915). — The creation of electron pair* in the collision of 
particle* moving with relative velocity near that of light 1* 
ealed The effect of screening and the variation of prob- 
ability of pair creation a* a function of impact parameter* 
are con- idem! C V I' Jeffrey* 

Scattering of neutrons by proton* M Bron-htrm 
Campt rtnd.acad set U R S S 3, 7 » fi(I9' , 5) — Math 
An eaten non of the d«riv*tions of Wigner (C A 28, 
101*). The conclusion* of Peicrli (ef C A 29, .1908’) 
have been verified W J I'cfcrson 

Radioactivity of gome rare earths Induced by neutron 
bombardment J C McLennan anti W If Rann 
Nature 136, 8.11-2(1915) — Three clement* of the rare 
earth group for which the result* of other worker* dragree 
were reinvestigated The compel* were bombarded with 
slow ncutrom from Ra + Be The half live* obtained 
were. NdA. 35 - 6 nun.. Gd»<C/).)». <> 4 - 0.1 hr 
Dyi(CiO«)i, 2 r, * 0 I hr , I r/b. H«*02mra,27* 
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i and b colcd. from different I almost the time increase when the neutron* arc slowed 
down by paraffin G. M. » . 

The disintegration of deuterium by deuterons. K- D. 
AIe*or>ouIci* Naturmuentchaften 23, 817(1915).— 
I' apt* with coincidental counter* Indicated that m the 
proces* of destruction of D nuclei by rapid dcuteron*. 
< A) ,D* 4- ,!)’ - ill* + ,U*,or (0) iU* + it)* - illc* + 
„n l no rapid y ray* are emitted, I e , less than 1 y quantum 
per Ifjuo neutrom made. I or a dcuteron current of 2 n 
amp* , tin r v 17 y 10 T neutron* arc produced. A Hi- 
fillnt Wil ton chamber gave the tame oriler of mignitude 
in result* The yield* of reaction* A and fl (A yield t 
from Ohphmt, rt at , C A 28, 41559’) comcidert per- 
ferlly at different value* of dcuteron energy (0-110 e V ) 
It J C van der Hoevcn 

n Particle yield from lithium under proton bombard- 
ment N I’ lleydenburg, C T 7ahn and I,. D- I*. 

King Ph vi Kn 49 1 00- 1 (1910) - The yield of n- 
partiele* (from I 1/ prr proton is plotted against voltage 
for the range 42 225 kv The data agree with those of 
Herb, Parkinson and Kent ( C A 29, 7178*) and extend to 
lower voltages G M. P- 

The occurrence of radium In north and central German 
wateri Otto Hahn anil llans-Jonelum Horn Nalur- 
uiuenickaften 23, 719 10(1915) On the basis of the 
He content of sylvmiic (( A 28, .1050*) it wa* expected 
that the water in contact with the-c *alt* would have a high 
Ra content Die Ra content w.a* drill in *cvcral *nh- 
terranean wairr source* rartirnlarly from oil well drilling* 
A* compared with max known Ra content* of 7 anil 17 9 y 
ID “ g Ra p«r cc (Kriuznach and Ifridrlberg) many 
sample* from salt and oil wells m Hannover anti TUuringtn 
gave front 0 7 to 55 / If! " g \ ef cc The He theory 1* 
thereby supported The waters high in Ra also contain 
I.i, the Ra content varies up ami down with the Ca content 
(0 .5 to 2 O'", ) II J C van tier Hoevcn 

The y radiation emitted in the disintegration of JJe* by 
<* rays Hinone Iranrhetti Nuava amenta 12, GIG -2 1 
( 111 1.5) * Increasing ihc range of the bombarding r»-fay* 
from I 4 to .1 9 cm air produce* no measurable change in 
the absorption ro< (T of the y r.ayt emitted. Condition , 
The y-ray* are cmittrd by »C** formed in the reaction 
«Ile* + iHe‘ — «C" +■ •«*. J. R. A. 

i.K**and the radioactivity of potassium. If. J. Walke 
Nature 13d, 755(191.5) — butc ha* suggested that the 
radioactivity of K is due to i«K M (C A 29, 779.5*) 
Isotope* contg the most neutrons ore the least stable, 
and have the shortest half-lives The peri' d of »K M 
is lb hr* , that of i»K** would l>e shorter Tvidently 
this isotope rnnnot be the vjiirce of the radioactivity of K. 
The iiotfpc uK", proposed as the source of (Tie r 1 


02! hr., HojOj, 2 ff h t, f Lu»(C*0«)t, Iff *• 0 4 hr Tlic 7 activity of K by Newman and Walkr (C A. 29, 21.19’, 


quantities u-cd and initial intensities are aim given 

G M P 

The velocities of slow neutrons G. A Fink, J R 
Gunning, G. It. IVgram and I), p Mitchell Phyt 
Ras 49, 101(1910) ; cf. Dunning, el at , C A 30, .17.5* - 
1 trqutnry-vrloriiy curves are given for slow neutrons 
from a Jtn-Be sourer at 0*)*K. The small deviations 
from theory are discussed. G, M. I* 

The absorption law for alow neutron* P. Ra-etti, H 
A. rink, J. R. Dunning and G It I’cgram 
' ayr Rev 40, lO-tfl'I’ff) — Tlie absrwptumof »low neutrons 
by Ag follow* clo-rly the \(o law (e - velocity of the 
neutron); that of Cd doe* not. O M I* 

Excitation of nuclei by neutrons W. I Urenlwf t 
Nature IJC, 870(19)5) —The activation ol isrrved by 
IJanysz, Rotblar, W'rrtenstein and 7yw (C, A. 29, 1092') 
wa* observed, with a Ag cylinder, ‘ 


B734*) and by Klemperrr (C A 29, 2V8*) has been de- 
tected by Nirr (C A. 29, 0501*) and by Brewer (C. A - 29, 
/ .91’) in 'normal K, Nier estd that i*K M and uK", if 
rreunt at oil, had an ahundancc less than 1 150,090 
Tlui evidence confirms W.’a selection of l( K M a* the source 
of the raflioaetivily of K G M. I'. 

Radioactivity of samarium. H J. Taylor. Nature 136, 
, 710(191.5), ct C A. 29, 57.11* -Particles from S111 
were found tr> have a range of 1 1.1 0 02 cm, 111 air, 

Almtit 1% of the tracks observed ha/1 longir rangrs, up to 
15 cm Tlus< long-range particles arc not rr-parlfchs, 
but arc probably protons G. M. J*. 

Induced radioactivity by bombarding magnesium with 
n pirtitlts C I> I tli* and \V J Henderson Nature 
134, 755(1915) When Mg is bombarded by «-partides, 
the ciurf product has a period of 117 see. uMg*‘ d 


Ag nuclei can lead cither to an excitation without capture 
or to capture wuh the fnatnation of a radioaetivc liemrnt. 
'' ,r t‘y«7 Imluced in Ag and in Rh i* very differently 
although these substances sliow 


aff.eted by the absorbei 


fin rt vies of less than 5 4 y Hr* v., and either Mg* 1 > 
Mg’*, or both, have a resonance level for er-particlrs of 
5.4 to f. 1 y Uf v. Ry naing o-particles of enrrgies up to 
OCX UP v to bombard a thick layer of Mg, the cross 
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Lections for proton emission from Mg’ 4 , Mg” and Mg* 1 
have the ratio 1 300 10 G M P 

Energy of disintegration of radiophosphorus C D 
Ellis and W J Henderson Proc Roy Soc (London) 

A 152, 714-23(1935) —The max energy of positrons 
emitted from radio PfF”) was dctd by measuring the end 
point of the absorption curse m Cn The value obtained 
2 9 * 0 1 X 10‘ agrees well with previous detns No y- 
ra>s accompanied the disintegration other than annihila- 2 
tion radiation of the positrons The energy value 2 9 X 
10 4 v dets the difference in energy of the ground states 
of P 10 and Si’* This value combined with other data 
shows difference in mass to he the same between At” and 
Si” when ealed from uAl” + iHe 4 — ► nSi” + |H* or 
„AF + iHe 4 -* iiP*’ + »«' and M P«— M Si« + « 

CEP Jeffreys 

Isotope abundance in platinum B Venkatcsachar and , 
L Sibaiya Free Indian Acad Set 2A, 101 3(1935), J 
cf C A 29, 6139* — The relative abundance of the Pt 
isotopes is estd from the structure of the pattern of the 
Pt band at 340S 13 A The values for mass nos 196, 195, 
194 and 192 are 16, 13, 10 and 2, resp This assumes a 
pos shift and is not consistent with the suggestion of a 
neg shift The computed at wt is approx 195 

James H. Hibbcn 

The escape of radon from cells which contain radium 4 
J M A Hoeflake and A E Korvezee Rtc trav chim. 
54, 768-78(1935) - — Ra, surrounded by Ag gauze and by a 
thin layer of paraffin (16 X 8 X 2 mm ), is used in prepg. 
anaq soln of Rn, which is used medicinally The escape 
of Rn from this cell was found tube irregular, and to depend 
on the temp G M P 

The effect of alteration on the lead-uranium ratio and the 
calculated age of Wilberforce, Ontario, uranimte Cbes- 
ter M Alter and Egbert M Kipp Science 82, 4G4-5 5 
(1935) — Sep detns of Pb, U and Th are reported for the 
outer and middle layers and the core of a crystal of urani- 
mte which was altered to some extent In the alteration of 
uranimte, Pb is lost less rapidly than U and Th. • To calc 
accurately the age of a mineral by the Pb method, the 
analysis must be made on fresh, unaltered specimens 
Alteration causes the ealed age to be too high The 
Th/U ratio may vary in different rones of an unaltered 6 
single crystal of uranimte, owing to a change in the conen 
of these elements in the surrounding medium, during the 
growth of the crystal Disregarding the outer layer, 
an age of 1 42 X 10* years was found for the specimen 
A method is suggested for ealeg the relative Pb producing 
power of U and Th from the analytical data on sections of 
single crystals of minerals in which the Th/U ratio vanes, 
owing to some other process than alteration G M P 
Radioactivity of ferromanganese formations in seas and 7 
lakes of the USSR L M Kurbatov A ature 136, 
871(1935) — rerromanganese concretions from the bot- 
toms of 0 lakes and seas were found to contain 1 2-31-8 X 
10 _,4 % R* Th is absent The activity is more coned 
m the surface of the concretion G M P 

Radioactive minerals H Buttgenbacb Rev unt- 
rcrseUe mines 11, 419-58(1935) — Radioactive minerals 
contain Th or U, which disintegrate spontaneously into a g 
series of products of which Ms-Th and Ra are the most 
important industrially Th 13 produced mainly from 
monazite sands, U from pitchblende, phosphates from 
Portugal and vanadates from Colorado, and lately es- 
pecially from ores from the Congo Deposits, modes of 
treatment and measurement of radioactivity are described 
M Hartenheim 

Emanation content of sod air and tectonics of subsod 
II Israel Kohler and F. Becker ICaturwissenschaften 23, 9 
818(1935) — The emanation content of the soil is derived 
from a special form of the Graham Fick diffusion equation 
Three cases are distinguished homogeneous soil, active 
layers and active cracks Tram measurements at Nau- 
heim an approx figure of 0 05 sq cm per sec is derived 
for the diffusion coeff of Rn in soil air 

B J C. van dcr Hoeven 

The radiative collision between fast charged particles 


C Mpllcr Proc Roy Soc (London) A152, 481-96 
(1935) - — A relativisticaily invariant correspondence meth- 
od generalizing a previous method for treating non- 
radiative collisions is applied to the problem of the radia- 
tive collision between two particles In the Irmiting case, 
where one of the particles becomes infinitely heavy, the 
formula for the differential cross section goes over into 
that of Bethe and Heitler The same results are derived 
by using the quantum electrodynamics of Heisenberg, 
Pauli and Dirac Moms Muskat 

The collisions of very fast heavy particles Uerner 
Braunbek Z Physik 96, 600-6(1035) —In view of the 
suggestion that the primary penetrating radiation may 
consist of heavy particles of high energy, an investiga- 
tion is made of the collisions of heavy particles with free 
electrons at rest, by an approx method appropriate to 
particles of infinite mass and applicable to protons up to 
10'* v. The cross section for collisions is obtained from 
the Rutherford scattering formula by a Lorentz trans- 
formation B Swirles 

Intensity of dispersive radiation in x-ray irradiation 
Otto Vaupel Arch Eisenhuttenw 9, 213-14(1935). — 
In order to be able to employ and lay out satisfactory 
protective measures against x ray* radiation the magnitude 
of the dispersion of rays in the arrangement used must 
be known exactly, especially in the now frequent use m 
industrial operations Expts are described which were 
made to det the required dose of x-ray radiation and the 
dispersion in a definite arrangement, and a formula was 
developed which permits a quick calcn of the dispersive 
radiation at any place surrounding the source of radiation 
M Hartenheim 

Occurrence of the reversed absorption edges of the long 
wave lengths of x rays M Baykovsky and V DolejSek 
R ature 136, 630-7(1935) G M P. 

Excitation potential cf the x ray satellites in the L senes 
D Coster, H H KuipersandW J. Huizinga Physical, 
870-8(1935) — The doubly ionized state lm -Miv»v> 
responsible for the weak satellites on the short-wave side 
of the La, line is due to radiationless transitions Li Liu 
with ejection of an it electron (Auger process). The x ray 
spectrum of Cb (41), La, line, was studied The excita 
lion function of the satellites was different from that of 
the parent line A value of 2700 v , the excitation level of 
Li is required to produce the satellites Below 2700 v 
traces of satellites are left which may be due to a direct 
double ionization process (Lm its). 

B J C van der Hoeven 

The absorption of monochromatic x ray beams, of wave 
length in the region 50 to 20 X units, in lead, tin, copper 
and iron John Read Proc Roy Soc (London) A152, 
402-17(1935), cf Read and Launtsen, C A 28,3299’ — 
Filtered x radiation, reflected from a NaCl crystal and 
limited by slits to a beam width of 5 X U , was passed 
through two ionization chambers between which the 
absorber could he inserted A graphic relation of the 
absorption coeff , p, to the wave length was obtained for 
Pb accurate to 2% The ealed photoelec coeffs , v, 
are 7-20% higher than those obtained from Gray's law 
(cf C A. 25,2049), tbey may be related to Allen’s value 
at 102 X U (cf C A 20, 1942) by r (cm "’) - 
0 01377 X + 0 0003326 X* + 0 00003474 X* (X to X U ) 
The relation r * Z l holds closely for Pb, Cu and Fe, but 
for Sn it is more nearly r <* Z' 4 The observed ji's agree 
closely with those ealed from the curves of Hulrtie, Me* 
Dougall, Buckingham and Fowler (cf C A 29, 3905 4 ), 
except for Pb for X < 20 X U , for which the observed are 
high Victor Hicks 

Effect of pressure and of other gases on absorption of 
thromyl chloride Michael Kantzer Compt. rend 201, 
1030-1(1935); cf C A 28, 3303'— Passing the bgb< 
examd through the same amt of CrO,Ct» but at different 
pressures the lines observed fall into the same 3 senes, 
A, B and C, as pressure increases absorption increases in 
series A, but decreases in B and C, more rapidly w , 
Adda of H» increases the absorption, by about 50% tor 
addn of an equal no of mols Other gases, e g , 

Nj, COi, S,C1, and SF«, show similar effects, decreasing 
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as the density Increases until with CO, It ts very slight. 
SF, has almost the same elTect as increasing the density 
of CrOjCli. C. A. Silbcrrad 

“Extra'* electron diffraction rings L. II. Gerroer 
Ac turf 136, 532(1935) -1 xtra electron diffraction rings 
are due to surface contamination, not to diffraction from 
two-dimensional gratings mad, tip of the atoms in the 
crystallographic faces through which electrons might lease 
the foil (“exit faces”! Cf 1 imli and Quarreih C A 
29,2443’, 1 inch, Quarrell and Wilnmn, < 4 3tt, E 1 ^ 

“Extra" tlectrcn diffracticn rings G I I imh 
Xaturt 136, *351 DUo) si prwedHig, abstract —The 
rxptl data, the nng radii attributetl to nattering from a 
(110) exit face, and the valuvsiak-d bj 1 inch etc! and bv 
Gentler, are contparrd O M F 

Absorption coefficient* and hydrogen line Intensities 
Donald II Mrnrel and Chaim L l'ekciis Aienthlr 
Nehtes Up* .4s/ro* Act 96,77 t lit 19.13) - Theoretical 
C C kif" 

Fine structure of />* with increased resolution Rob 
le> C. VV dliams and R C UiWo i'k\s Rtv 4S, 071 
(1033)— The t r<t men tier of the Rainier series of /’i 
(J>„) is a (Mlit with an interval of 0 134 cm " 1 be- 
tween centers Tht-. dmitrv conMdirabtv from the 
theoretical interval of 0 1W» im ' The Shane and 
Speddmg value of e m H 4 20. 2ik>7*1 is discussed 

C. M r 

The fine structure cf the roetastable levels of nitrogen 

R, Sttjanov J’kvsik C Acsririuntca 8. 352 8(IK»51 — 

Spectrograms of the CO mission with a mi all ndmtxt 
of N, obtained for other purposes, let! io the dr* lonur and 
measurement of the sepn of tl e line* 1742 740 and 1743 - 
2t4) A. The values 2 lt< or 2 Id cm • wire obtained 
for the magnitude of the sepn The sepn of the meta- 
stahle levels of N predated bv Compton and Pov ce ( C A 
23, 2054) ts considered to be proved A term diagram is 
given. Allen S Smith 

The nuclear spin of Iodine 11 Fine structure in the 
arc spectrum and a fine structure perturbation effect 

S. Tolansky J’w Kov Aw (London) A152. M<3 72 
0035) ; cf C 4. 29..VM2* — An aualvsisof tie hnr Mfttc- 
tUTes of 13 of the client td 1 are hue. (XX C\hXV47UR , emit - 
trd by a w-ater-cooled hollow -cathode discharge and meas- 
ured with a silvered labrv-lVrot interferometer, conlinn 
the nuclear spm value (PTJ) frevtoush fotrd from the 
first spark spectrum The firtP* , term i> found to be 
perturbed bv a term with J — 3 2, vaimrg a l realdown 
m the interval rule, the interval faitt r for this term is 2 17 
times that of Gj‘/V, but >s exceeded bv those of some of 
the 5/>'7/> terms This si ows that the /* ehx irons make 
important contributions to the tine structure coupling 
factors even in the prescrce of an s electron M M 

Ilyperfine structure and the gross structure analysis of 
the spectrum of doubly ionlred antimony J S Radaim 
.\x!u>« 136, f36(l'\55h — The gross structure analysis of 
vb lll (C. .4. 27, 1*03) is modified, in order to obtain 
satisfactory agreement with Cond suit’s fvmiub for 
nuclear magnet a? moments (C.A 27.313*1) G hj p 

A detenulnaticn of the profile of the calcium Une X 4227 
in the solar spectrum, using a pnsm spectrograph and 
monochromator. R.O. Redman J/esJUr Ao.’irej R't 
Ashen. -Vv. 95, 742 Ul( 1035) .—It was fourd froui 
measurements on high-dopervion promt spectrograms of 
nmhj.ht^ that the central intensity of tl e Ca 1 line at 
4—.. A. is2 r ,* of the adjacent continuous s> ectnim 

- . . . . C C Kiess 

Spark spectra of cadmium. Ravnond Rieard and 
Antouve Saunter. Cimfl r tni 201, S\15-if,oV03).— - Ry 
means of the rlrctrodclrss discharge tl rough Oil vapor at 
about 250* » new or rev t'Ctl lengths of old lines in the Cd 
HI and .3 ui Cd IV have been measured between X\ 4«31 
and 3490, with an accuraiv of -005 A for lutes of X 
n l l ,an A., and * 0 1 for tK»e al>o\e. C. A ? 
Relative /.Talues for lines of Fe 1 from eleetne furnace 
arisc'Tption spectra Rolen R. King and Arthur S King. 

i t 82 V s ' * The total abruptions of 

hws of 3 M In the region bUX> to 44W A. were measured 


1 imorophotomctnoalh on spectrograms fur which the elec, 
furnace at 21 GO* was the source I rom these measure- 
ments the relative /-values of the lines, i.e .their oscillator 
strengths, wire then denvetl from the curve of growth of 
the lines which exjrts-.es the functional relation between 
the total ubsorj non lupin width) of a line and the no. of 
atoms avtive ui whet thing it C. C Kiess 

The variable spectrum of a Casslopelae Win. J. S. 

a L.xkver VieuHv N.Ji.rv JCev A spun Fee «6„ 2-4 

* t llWd — 1 he SJ cv I nim of i Cass . already known as van- 
able. has recent Iv di«| laved the Midden appearance of a 
Strolls absorption Inn marlv evtinud.nt in position with 
Iff It vs \ rohahlv vlus to the He I line at 3bhi> G A. 

C. C Kiess 

The energy distribution In the continuous spretrom of 
the sun G 1 \\ MuM»i> / .Ij.'mokjr 11, 13244 
1. 1**37*) - 1 he retain n between Rowland's intensities of 

j bins m tie sol« -i is lit in and their cquiv breadths 
(G .4 29. 7914*1 has been used to est the total energy that 
has disappi ired fiotu th« suit s continuous spec mini as a 
(utuiionof the w »v» hiuih The i*evv results are ing(<fld 
a green ent wuii iltwv lotuui bv Abbot with the bolometer 
and are found todi"\r notablv from the bluk-bodv radia- 
tion 1'rom the enifsv disHibution the coefT of absorp- 
tion i> detd as a filiation if the wave hiigth 

C C Kves* 

4 Bolometric measurement of line contours in the infra- 
red solar spectrum V Ihhwr Z As!' -fivj 11,93-7 
1 11V>3' A quant ev aitiatn n of the total alvsorfvtion 
aid the no ol at on s over l «t sm of the photosphere 
has been i amid out hr the 11 luus 5. t>, 7, S ol the Past hen 
senvs. and the ka 11 lino ui x4"s, s’42, Suv2 A , as ob- 
serves! U’lontetru jllv iu the s**ltr sjHxmitu bv Ablxit (cf. 
( .4 7. IS) and liwiun tvf l f 23, 1057) There- 

H suits are in gissl new id with those obtained front photo- 
graphK observations bv others and, therefore, justifv the 
use td liol.'metrh. ohfervntt >n' for this problem tn those 
spec tral regions not accessible j botostaphicallv 

C C Kiess 

Fluorescence phenomena and certral intensities in 
Fraunhofer lines A 1'unnckoik A/ *»;Wv Acficrr Eov 
4jf'oi 5or 95. 723 sc2il‘Vl*») It is si own thcoretioally 
that the tiuote'Cence h,ht , svqserposevl on a 1 rvunhofer 

o line, has the chtravirr of an emission line Hut owing to 
lack of resolving jnvwrr ui most sjHctrographw' app this 
light is diffused into a genet'll moderate brightening of the 
datk central t'atis of the alvsorymon lutes so that their 
central intensities w ill be greater than rcro, C. C. K. 

Observations of intensity with a spectrohehoscope 
R v d U WwlleyardU VV Newton AfosrUe AV.'km 
AV v .4 jfren. A.y 96. 5 15(1933) — An auxiliary app. 

7 attached to the spesuohfltoscope at Greenwich is de- 
wnied with win, h It is pivssiblp to measure the light m- 
tetisnv of the fooculi and j n’ii irences of the sun with 
rtfeiencr to ihe inunsitv of the solar disk outside tbe 
lines f /„ and Hj In paru, ui vr the prv'tile of H» has l>een 
detd withoi't photi'i.TuphK- rl oton etn , the result I'emg 
in close aj,rcei"eut with that obtained photomphlcaHy bv 
Tl ackerav ( ( ^ 29. 3233*1 C C. Kiess 

The spectrum of Nova Httguhs V\ 5159 6550 A. Eaui 

* W Merrill is.", fUs J 82. 413 31(1033).— In the 

visual region of the sj evtnun of Nova Hercuhs atvsorption 
lines of Na, Ra II, O I, Si II, 1 e II. TV II. Sc II, Cr XI. 
Y II and He 1 were nuaMinxl, and the enu»*ion lutes of 
tell.Ol.M II, Na I and II This? lutes mavbe divided 
into several distinct gmips according to the displacement* 
from their normal isvations C. C. Kiess 

Ionic dispersion in the extreme infrared. C. liawler 
Cartwright Jivj Kr- 40.101 2(l<V5t>1 G.M.l'. 

5 Dissociation of diatomic molecules in the stars abundant 

in hydrogen Yoslno 1 ujun 2c/\:v. J. .4 she * . Gr-f A vr . 
13. 21— t2(lP33) -Theoretical C. C. Kies* 

The spectra of van der Waxls mole rules. W. Fmkeln- 
burg Z nssii 96. t *>i-7 13(1 (W>) — A theoretical 
di-cu«sicn is given of tbe properties of *S-an der Waais” 
or “polartratton" nob and their spectra, specie! emphads 
lacing kud on tl e d 'T, recces between their behavior and 
that of valence-bound ntols. In considering transition- 
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probabilities for van der Waals mols the Franck -Condon 1 Piaw. Compt rend. 201, 1181-3(1935); cf. C A 30, 
principle must be applied in its quaotum-mech form 380*. — The spectrum of TeO between 3l90 and 3820 A 

Line resonance-fluorescence and the question of excited (that for greater X is masked by that of Te) consists of 30 
van der Waals states in liquids are discussed B S bands, and closely resembles those of SO and SeO. Of 
The spectrum of the cadmium van der Waals molecule, the bands 27 have simple and 3 double heads The 

Cdj W Fmkelnburg Z Phystk 96, 714-19(1935) — A simple bands and the component of smaller X of the 

theoretical interpretation of the exptl data for the Cd double-headed are given by v <= 29499 0 + [372 9 

mol spectrum It is based on the results of the preceding (»' + Vs) “5 36 (s' + Vs)’] — [796 1 (» r + */*) — 3 40 

paper B Swirles 2 (►' + */»)’]» whence the fundamental frequencies of the 

Aspects of gross intensities in electronic bands with TeO mol in the normal and excited states are deduced as 

special reference to C* (Swan) and N t (second positive) 79G 1 and 372 9, resp , and the energy of dissocn. in the 

systems N R Tawde Proc Indian Acad Set 2A, normal state as 5 70 v C A Silberrad 

67-81(1935) — The development of the subject of spectral The absorption spectra of the vapors of the monosulfides 
intensity in relation to gross intensity of bands has been of iron, nickel, cobalt and copper, and the determination 
reviewed The transition probabilities, the temps, and of their heats of sublimation Hnshikesha Tnvedi 
the centers of intensity have been discussed in relation to Proc. Acad Set United Provinces Agra Oudh, India 5, 

each other An attempt has been made to explain un- 34-40(1935) — The absorption spectra of FeS, NiS, CoS 

usual intensity features of bands excited by different 3 and CuS show a continuous region, a region of retrans- 
sourccs particularly in A The Swan bands of Ci and N* mission, and a second continuum The wave lengths of 

have been treated with reference to conditions of excita- the onset of the contmua are FeS 3100, 2325, CoS 
lion James H Hibben 3190,2400, NiS 2810,2170; CuS 3400,2400 The 

The rotational structure of the band system (b'x) long wave continuum is ascribed to the process MS + 

of the nitrogen molecule in the Schumann region V. M hr\ — M + S(*F) and the second to MS + hvt «= M + S 

Chnlanovskil Compt. rend mad set U R S. S ( l D). The heats ol vaporization were ealed lobe FeS 

[N S], 3, 155-6(1935) (in German) —Analysis of v' 79.3; NiS C9.3; CoS 817; CuS 7025 kg -cal 

progression (from r' = 0) shows only P and R branches The difference hr, — hr 1 = 1 31 v. is attributed to the 

and shows that the upper state is not ‘II but ‘2 B\ * difference *7* — 1 D of S. No bands characteristic of the 
is ealed to be 1 144,, Extrapolation of B’v shows lhat transition group were obtained, but it is possible this 

the lower level of the system (b'x) is the normal state of failure was due to the obscuring of the weak bands by the 

Nj Four bands of a v' *> 1, v’ progression (v* — 18, 19, strong continuous radiation coming from the heated 

20, 21) were observed B’i is ealed tobelI41i Con- furnace C. E. P Jeffreys 

elusion- The band systems of Watson and Koontz (C A Interpretation of the vibrational spectrum of organic 
28, 5757*) are r' progressions with v' - 2 and 3 «'« — molecules by means of the isotope effect E Bartholome 

754 42cm"* and*'* t>'o = 4 16 cm -1 A.BF.D and H. Sachsse Z physik. Chem B30, 40-52(1935) - 

Absorption bands of gaseous HI D. E Kirkpatrick 5 Infrared absorption spectra were obtained for MeOH and 
Phys Rev 49, 104(1936) — The centers of the 1 +- 0 MeOD Comparison of all available data for MeOH 

and 2 0 absorption bands of HI lie at 2260 * 30 and shows that the results are discordant. Qual considera- 

4416 ■*= 75 cm resp Cf Czerny (C. A. 21, 3553), trons of the isotopic spectrum help m detg the funda- 
Salant and Sacdow (C A 25, 3568), and Nielsen and mental frequencies Some of the vibrational frequencies 

Nielsen (C A 29, 4672*) G M. P. are displaced only slightly from the corresponding MeOH 

Absorption spectra of the vapors of the monoxides frequencies and m these cases the D atom takes no part 

of copper, iron, nickel and cobalt, and the determination Where the D atom also vibrates the differences are much 

of their heats of sublimation Hnshikesba Tnvedi Proc greater. In this way, the fundamental frequencies of 

Acad Set United Provinces Agra Oudh, India 5, 27-33 6 MeOH are established Similar considerations on the 
(1935) — FeO and CuO show 1 region of continuous ab- isotopic spectra of CiH« clear up some disputed points 

sorption, while NiO and CoO show 2 The wave lengths for the bands at 827 and 1400 cm. -1 . G M M 

of the beginnings of absorption are. FeO 2500, NiO Study of atmospheric ozone by visual spectroscopy 
3270, 2380, CoO 2750, 2100, and CuO- 2410 A The J Gauzit. Ann Phys [11J, 4 , 450-532(1935) —The 

differences between the 2 regions of absorption for NiO construction and standardization of a high-precision 

and CoO were approx 32 kg -cal , which may be due to visual spectrophotometer are described The app 13 

dissocn of the oxides into the metal atom and either used to det the atm. Oi and more generally the spectro- 

0(*P) or 0(‘D) The heats of vaporization were ealed photometry of the sun, sky and moon Two methods 

to be FeO 97 5, CoO 101 5, NiO 111 5 kg -cal 7 are employed, viz , direct vision of the sun and direct 
C. E P Jeffreys vision of the blue sky A table is given showing 156 

Interference spectroscopic examination of the gold detns between Jan , 1933 and March, 1934 A great 

hydride band spectrum m search of the isotope effect due variation m the amt of Oi was observed having a max 

to the suspected gold isotopes Sunao Imamshi Set during March and April and a mm during Aug and Sept 

Papers Inst Phys Chem Research (Tokyo) 28, 129-34 Five night detns are given obtained by spectroscopy of 

(1935); cf C A. 29, 7793’. — The high resolving power the moon. Direct observation of the sun at the horizon 

afforded by a reflection echelon was applied to the rota- shows the inequality of distribution of O, in the same 

tiona! lines of several bands belonging to the ‘Z — » *2 B horizontal layer The av altitude of the "thin layer" 

system of AuH in an effort to find the fainter lines due to of O, was found to be 33 km The values varied from 

the theoretical isotope Au'”, the existence of which is in- 20 to 50 km , which indicates that the altitude increases 
ferred from the at wt. 197.21 of Au No fainter lines were with its thickness The spectroscopy of the sun shows 

found, although the precision of the expt was sufficient to clearly the insufficiency of the preceding hypothesis ar-d 

detect them if their intensities conformed to the abundance gives an approx value for the quantity of O, in the tropo- 

ratio I 8 derived for the isotopes from the adopted at wt sphere Sixty -six references W. George Parks 

The neg results of the expts confirm other exptl. evidence The rotation vibration spectrum of acetylene in the 
on the singleness of the Au atom and cast doubt on the photographic infrared Casta W. Funke and Gerhard 
reality of the decimal part of the at. wt C. C Kiess 9 Herzberg Phys. Rev 49, 100(1936) — Nine new absorp- 

Rotahonal analysis of the St bands E W van Dijk tion bands are reported for C,H, The bands are mt en- 

ur'd A J Lamens Physica 2, 785-6(1935) — New spec- preted according to the plan oi Herzberg and Spinks ( C A 
trograms of the 4th order of bands of Si (0 6 A per mm 29, 1010’) G. M- P- . 

dispersion) indicate a sym wave function like that of O* Near ultraviolet absorption bands of SOj. R K. 
The B values obtained agree better with Morse’s rule Asundi and R. Samuel Proc Indian Acad Set ■ 2A, 

(C. A 24, 1020) than with Badger's (C. A. 29,2996*) 30-45(1935) — The absorption bands of SO* have been 

B J C. van der Hoevefl measured and analyzed for the near ultraviolet F™^' 

Enussiou spectrum of telluri u m oxide Cboocg Shin- eace is given to an arrangement of SOt bands by wbiCh the 
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t „ , • _t c/v almost ex- 1 detg. the form of the spectra (e. g , the curve of XTV is 

syin. valence TibnUan ttttl S°* ! S ams V^r H similar to that of XV but displaced toward the red) are 

noted VII and VIII with the central nng *atd . bebax e as 
though consisting of 2 fairly sep. portions and the curves 
are similar to tho<e of V and VI, hut XUI, although the 
central nng is aI«o satd , is entirely different. The curves 
of EX and X are v ery similar , although X is strongly car- 
cinogenic and IX inactive The facts th at the frequency 


actly the same values as that of excited SO. J. H- H. 

Temperature dependence of the methyl iodide absorp- 
tion spectrum in the quartz ultraviolet. A. Henna and 
H. Gnenei'en. Z. physit Chan B30, l-o9(193o).— The 
ultra violet absorption spectrum of Mel was photographed 
between pressures of 240 and 10"‘ mm Ilg and a temp 
between 400* and room temp Flowing gas was used 


absolution celT^tTcm long The quartz spectrograph £ differences between neighboring bands of XI alternate be- 
5Sd?£ i"icu of 44 L per mm at 15M5 A. A large £ tween 650 and 750 cm - and that addn of a 5-memb,r«l 


of new bands were found and analyzed Funda- 
mental vibrational frequencies are 525, SSO andl23« <mi 
with corresponding frequencies of 50S, "SO, 1090 and i-oO 
cm _1 in. the excited electronic state The most intense 
bands are considerably broadened by increasing pres- 
sure but the apparent broadening of some other bands is 
due to unresolved rotational structure. An addnl set of 


nag (XII) emphasizes or depresses alternate bands sug- 
gests that the long-wave «v stem of XI is double 

Janet E Austin 

Origin of the wing accompanying the Rayleigh line 
in liquids S C SirVar Ao'are 130, 759-t>0{ 1935) . — 
Cross and VuLs ( C A 29, 244S*. 3913*. 5744‘) have sug- 
gested that the “wings” which accompany the Rayleigh 


one 10 unresoiveu ruiaiiouiu autKiuu- <> -- — “ , . , , 

bands has fundamental frequenctes of 495, SO 5 and 9S5 3 hne in the Raman spectrum of certain org liquids are due 


and they probablv belong to * 
band system since they are very sensitive t< 


new electro me 
>temp 

_ hi Murphy 
The infrared absorption spectra of water and alcohols in 
nonpolar solvents E L kuisey and J W Fibs Phss 
Re~ 49, 105(1936) — Absorption spectra are given for 
HsO, IHiO + 300 CS,. atm H-0 vapor, MeOH vapor, 
MtOK Uqutd and IMeOH +79 CCU m the region 0 8- 
2.4 G M P 

The absorption spectra of certain tn valent hahdes dis- 
solved in ether and their dissociation products Sec hi 
Kato and FujiLo Sorneno .Set. Papers Inst. Pkyt Chem 
Research (Tokyo) 2S, 05-111(1935) —The absorption 
'pectra. of spins, m ether of the tnvalent hahdes of As, Sb, 
Bi, Fe and TI were observed m the region from 2000 A 
tn the ultraviolet to 7000 A in the ted Each of the salts 


lattice oscillations of quasicrystn groups in the liquid, 
and that only the portion closest to the Rayleigh line 
which increases in intensity with temp is connected with 
mol rotation On dissolving benzene in cyclohexane 
(which gives only a feeble "wing”), the intensity of the 
portion of the wing close to the Rayleigh line diminishes; 
that at about 50 cm ”* from the center of the hne increases 
slightly , the total width of the "wing” is practically const. 
In benzene, the intensity of the portion of the "wing" 
nearest the Rayleigh line diminishes with rising temp 
lC A 29, 6143') These data contradict the Gross- 
\ uLs hypothesis The lines are not due to lattice orcilla- 
Uons, but may be due to oscillations of very small groups 
of raols Groups of polar mols would be more stable than 
groups of nonpolar mols G M P 

The Raman spectra of light and heavy phosphine. 


was also volatilized m a vacuum quartz tube and its ab- 5 Marc de Hemptmne and Jean-Mane Del/osse Bull 


sorption observed to det. the effect of the solvent An- 
other *et of observations was made on the Raman ‘pectra 
of ether solus, of AsCU, AsBr, and SbCU From, the 
wave lengths of the max of the absorption bands and the 
beginnings of their long-wave edges the energies avail- 
able for the photochtm dissocn of the mols were denved. 
It was found that for the Fe salts only l halogen atom is 
‘epd. from the mol. by absorption of radiant energy. 


Jn eted roy Belg. 21, 793-9(1935) — The lines of PH, 
and PD, were photographed in the liquid and gaseous 
states. The observed frequencies of tiquid PD, are 1664, 
S07, 740 an -1 . The frequenaes in the gas are about 20 
cm -1 greater. The frequencies of PH, and PD, are cor- 
rected for a n h armomcny by a valence force ealen. Some 
of the force coasts of PH, are cakd A B.F.D. 

Raman spectrum and benzene symmetry. K. W. F. 


whereas for the Tl, As, Sb and Bi salts, also 2 and 3 halogen o Kohlrausch. baturvusaischafien 23, 624-5(1935). — 4. 


atoms may be repd from the compcU The effect of the 
solvent, indicated by a shift of the absorption toward 
shorter wave lengths, is to deform the mols. without, 
however, exating them from the deepest energy state of the 
normal mol. C. C. Kiess 

Remarks on the in.vestigs.tiQn. of Billroth — "Absorption 
of substituted benzenes VI " Erwin Steurer. ** 


previous conclusion that the frequency of 1000 i_ 

mono-, m-di- and sym.tn- substituted den vs . corresponds 
to the 992 frequency of C»H, and indicates trigonal sym- 
metry of the hitter is incorrect. Further work on the 
Raman ‘pectrum of 250 den vs. indicates that the C, 
nng has hexagonal symmetry D«i, the mono, o- and m- 
denvs. CW, the p den vs Cu- An investigation of the 


phynt. Chart. B30, 157-6(1935), c l C A. 29, 6142* — flat vibration possibilities of the C, nng fromtfce Trenkler 
“ ' ' ’ ' ' X, 1.2,4- 1 mech. model (C- A. 29, 35G2') rndica ” - - - 


Absorption ‘pectra were measured for p-xylene, 

and 1 ,3,5-tnmethylbenxene and the results compared 
with those of B. G M. Murphy 

The ultraviolet absorption spectra of some complex 
aromatic hydrocarbons I W . V. Mayneord and E 
M. F. Rce Free. Roy. See . (London) A152, 299-324 
(1935). — The ultraviolet absorption spectra in the region 
2000— IC00 A. are given for the ale. solas, of benzene (I), 


. , indicates 3 possible de- 

formatioual vibrations, 6 valency vibrations. Two of 
them have trigonal symmetry; one corresponds to <j =* 
1000 From the models the expected frequencies of the 
vibrations are ealed. by the method of van den Bossche 
and Mannebact (C. .4 . 29, 2409‘) and found in fair agree- 
ment with observed values B J C vanderHoeven 
Raman effect and organic chemistry Raman spectra 


neoergosta-triene (H), -tetraece (HI), and -pentaene e of ethylenic compounds of the general formula CH,:CHR. 


(IV) , naphthalene (V) , 4 ,5-benzohydnndene (VI) , dimende 
of 1-isopropenylnaphthalene, ns- and /rorr-9,I0-di- 
methyl-9,10-dihydro-l,2,5,6-dibenxanthrac«ne (VET, VIH), 
anthracene, 1,2 -benzanthracene and its 6-Me-, 

< -Me-, 6,7-di Me-, 6,7-cyclopentene-, 5,6-cyclopentene- 
*nd 10-isopropvl (IX) denvs , methyleholanthrene (X), 
pbenanthrene (XI), 1,2-cydopentenephecanthrene (XU), 

- ’.1 '-naphtha-1 ,2-fluorene, 5-methyl-S-isopropyl-2',l'- , 

naphtha-1 ,2-Ci.orene, chrysene, 1 .2.5.6-dibenranthraeene 9 7937*) 
and its 9,10-di-Me, and 9,10-dihydro (HU) denvs , — “ 

1,2,5, 6-dibenz-9.10-anthraqmnone, pyrene (XIV), 2- 
methylpyrene (XV) and 1,2-bcnxopyrene and for picene 
in CHCb- Some of the compds. are structurally related 
to the carcinogenic hydrocarbons. The curves of II, 

, i CC -r?' *** similar to that of I but with suppressed de- 
tail. The effects of addn of various groups and the 
importance ©f the structure of the mol. as a whole in 


Maunce Bourguel and Leon Pjaux Bull sac zlsim.i5],2, 
195S-69(1°35) ; c l C. A 26,4232, 27,26; 2S, 93»; 29, 
5S0o*, 4^07* — The R am a n spectra of propene (I), 1- 
butene, 1-heptene, 1-cctene, 1-nonene, 3-phenyl-l- 
prepene, vinyl bromide (H) , ally! bromide, all) 1 ale , acro- 
lein (HI) and acrylic acid are given and compared with 
the spectra of compd». of the same general formula al- 
ready published (cf. C. A. 27, 31°2 , 29, 2449*, 7936*, 
*937‘) There are 5 bands characteristic of the croup 
CHi’.CH 1295, 141,, 1642, 3004, 30S3 (for 1-butene). 
The hne 1642 corresponds to the double bond and is the 
same for all hvdrocarbons of the form CH.'CHCH-R' but 
frop 1647 for I to ISOS for H. ' In general for 
CHj.CHR the radicals Me, OH, COOR, etc , increase the 
Irequency (strengthen the bond) but neg. rad-cals and 
atoms (COOH Pb, CHO. Cl, Br) lower the frequencr. 
The radicals CH,Br, CH-Ct and CH,Vb al-o lower the fry- 
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quency slightly Conjugation of C C or C‘0 with the 1 
double bond of CH S CHR also lowers the frequency 
J E A 

The effect of imprisonment of resonance radiation in 
the decomposition of ammonia and deutenoammonia 
H W Melville Proc Roy Soc (London) A1S2, 325-41 
(1935) — A reexamn of the photosensitized dccompn of 
NHi, NDj, PH». and PD, ( under conditions where the 
reabsorption of the resonance radiation is negligible, has s 
resulted in smaller velocity coeffs than previously re* 
ported The dissocn is interpreted as being due to colli- 
sions between NHi (NDj) and metastable atoms, derived 
■n turn from quenching collisions betw eett ‘Pi atoms and 
NH, (NDi) The former collisions are almost equally 
efficient for NH» and NDj This mechanism also ex- 
plains the abnormally high inhibitory effect of H, which 
is 20-40 times as great as that computed from the relative 
radii of NHi and Hi and NDt and Di The more rapid 3 
decompn of NH» than of ND, is attributed to secondary 
reactions unconnected with Hg atom processes This i3 
confirmed by the fact that in the direct photodecorapn 
NHi also reacts more quickly Morris Muskat 

Free radicals in the photodissociation of gaseous metal 
alkyls N Pnlexhaev and A Teremn Trans Faraday 
Soc 31, 1483 7(1935) — The method of detecting free 
radicals based on the disappearance of metal layers under 
their action was improved by detn of the thickness 4 
of the film hy measurement of light transmitted through 
it with a photocell The method was applied to the 
detection of alkyl radicals produced by illumination of 
Me, CO, Me,Hg and Et,Pb with ultraviolet light from a 
spark By use of various electrodes and filters the range 
of most effective radiation for Me,Hg was found to be 
2000-2100 A This is exaetty the region of a diffuse band 
absorption (Teremn and Fnlczhajeva, cf C A 28 , 5758 1 ) s 
The assumption that the diffuse spectrum is due to a 
predissocn process liberating free Me radicals is con- 
firmed CEP Jeffreys 

Asymmetric photochemical decomposition of complex 
salts Ryutaro Tsuchida, Akira Nakamura and Masahisa 
Kobayashi J Chcm Soc Japan 56, 1335-8(1935) — 
The optical rotatory power of K,[Co(ox)») is —5725* 

(X 499 m»i) (ox — oxalate radical) On illumination 
by inlto cireulatVy polarized light of 589 mix, the aq 6 
sotn of racemic Ki[Co(ox),) becomes levorotatory The 
power increases with time, reaches a max and then de- 
creases T Kat sural 

Fluorescence sDectrochemistry of the chlorophyll pig- 
ments I C Phirf and Anne Uaffy Bull soc chins 
bvsl 17 , 1385-7 (193a) - — App and methods are described 
Visible fluorescence spectra of a- and 0-chlorophyll in 
solution Ibid 138S-9G — The fluorescence spectra of 
a- and 0-chlorophyll in various solvents were examd 7 
and the results compared with those of other workers 
Infrared fluorescence of chlorophyll in living plants 


Ibid 1397-1408 —See C A 29, 4408*. 6273* Fluores- 
cence spectra of pheophorbides Ibid 1409-13— Set 
C. A 29, 4674*. L E Gilson 

The decomposition of orone by alpha particles P C 
CapronandR Cloetens Bull soc chim Belg 44,441-65 
(1935) — The dccompn and formation of ozone at 2o* 
have been investigated in the absence of Hg and or* 
matter In the range of intensity of radon of 5-35 nnlli 
curies, the decompn was proportional to the conen of 
ozone. The ratio of mols O, formed to pairs of ions 
produced is of the same order as that found by Lewis (cf 
C. A. 27, 5249), but is const fora given intensity of radia- 
tion Thts yield increases with the intensity of radiation, 
the reverse of which has been found in the radiochem de- 
compn of H,S and NHi R E DeRight 

The possibility of igniting chlorine detonating gas by 
high-velocity electrons A E Malinovskii and K A 
Skrummkov Physik Z Sowjttumon 8, 289-93(1935) — 
The soln of this question was sought in expts with a Cl 
and H mixt which requires less energy for reaction than 
do the gas mixts previously used (C A 29,3916'), the 
strength and concn of the electron current were not in 
creased The explosion mixt consisted of equal parts 
of Cl and H; its pressure was varied from 7 5 to 750 mm 
The app was that previously used, potentials in the 
Coolidge tube varied from 35 to 45 kv and the current 
intensities from 0 0 to I 0 ma In all cases without ex 
ception no explosion was observed The electron stream 
in the explosion chamber attained ad of 5 83 X 10*' 
amp /sq mm With certain assumptions the electron 
concn wasealed to be 0 02 X 10*/cc corresponding to ad 
ion concn of about 10* The ion concn in a flame with 
linear velocity of about I cm /sec is of the order of 10“, 
this indicates that the possibility of ignition can be detd 
by increasing the ion concn 10* times with the use of a 
c. d of about 6 X 10 ”* amp /sq mm ASS 

The stability of Lenaxd light centers in zifle sulfide 
N Riehl Ann. Physik 24, 536-42(1035) —The sensi 
tivity to a rays shows a definite loss with time, the per 
centage loss being greatest for strongest radiations 
These centers are thermodynamically unstable 

R E DeRight 

The ultraviolet radiation of chemical reactions Ota Ur 
Viktonn Chem Ltsly 29, 245-9(1935) — Ultraviolet 
radiations accompany the oxidation of pyrogallol in air, 
pyrogallol by H t O», EtOH by Cr,Oi, glucose by KMnO., 
Na,S,0« in an alk medium, the action of Br upon K 
oxalate, the formation of LiBr, and the neutralization ol 
HNO, by NaOH In a 10% NH,H,PO, soln the anodic 
oxidation of A1 yielded strong and almost quantitative 
ultraviolet radiations Frank Maresh 


Becquerel cells (Athanasiu) 4 Primary process of 
photochem and thermal decompn of azomethane (Pa tat) Z 
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Production of ferroalloys directly from minerals in the 
electnc arc furnace Alfred Salmony Karsten Quim e 
i nd 12, 231-5(1935) — Some large com installations 
for the production of ferro Si, ferro-Mn, ferro-Cr, ferro- 
Mo and fen-o-W arc briefly described L. E. Gilson 
Heat balance m electnc furnaces during production 
of alummate slags P. B Golubkov Legible Metal 4, 
No 2, 16-22(1935) — Stones contg Ti are formed in the 
elec furnaces at the Dnieper Aluminium Plant (cf. C. A 
29, 4267*), because the charge, consisting of a CaO-AI,Oi 
agglomerate, melts at the same or lower temp than the A1 
slags This prevents superheating the slag sufficiently 
to dissolve the Tl compds G suggests using raw Al-ti, 
and CaO as charge and making slag of eutectic cotnpn to 
prevent this stone formation H W. Rathmann 

The use of cast aluminum shields in large electnc arc 
furnaces A v. Zeerleder Aluminium 17, 529-30 


(1935) — The concentric shields of nonmagnetic material 
in the Miguet furnace, usually made of cast bronze, were 
successfully replaced by cast A1 plates 2 5m high and 
4 6m in diam , they carry up to 80,000 amp and weigh 
5300 kg against 15,000 kg for the bronze shields The 
A1 shield has been in steady use since 1930 M H 
Electnc furnaces installed in the Pans Mint Anon 
Electruian 115, 9(1935) — Tor the annealing ol the com 
blanks 3 horizontal rotary furnaces have been installed 
Each furnace absorbs 50 kw and is fed with three phase 
current. The temp of the furnaces is self regulated 
Heating is by induction The system is shown in the 
accompanying diagram A is a solenoid coil fed by a c 
In the center of this solenoid there is a muffle B of t* 14 ®* 
netic iron Near the muffle there is an envelope of nickel 
steel (C) and around the outside of the coil are a no oi 
sheet -iron cores ( D ), which complete the magnetic circuit. 
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£ t3 ftig.T^g- The current flowing through tie srlenrid 
seta up as induced current m tic envelope. which forms. 
Hi fact, a wmd.ng of one tarn •rrr'-crcs'tcd- Th* 
cmelcpe, therefore, heats up and transmits its heat to tie 



AStaEac platan baths ce nt a m i n g ethanclammes- H. 
A stjd7 cf baths cor.ta.mng triethanolamine for tie direct 
nickel-plating of C J Ercckt-an aad J. P- -low lea. 
Trim: Eleclricnem Soe 69, II pp (preprint) ( 13' 36) — 
The fctnwm? y Ins eaamd conl.v.nrd ether pint enengh 
tnetbanr lata ae to give a clear scln cr they costumed as 
excess cf triethanolamine (I) Ni NH. sulfate scln.; 
(2/ NI NH, salfa-e-NTSO. sc Is., (3/ M NH. sulfate- 
bmc » 0*1* sola., (4j XlSOi sols., (5) NlOj scla.; (6) 

1 ha SH« sulfa! e-N5Cli sola. Tic plating eembaous cf tie 
C sclns wee detd at (Liferent temps , coccus and c. ds. 
C d n potential measurements were made during the 
plating processes Good d-posgs cf bright Ns were cb- 
n "ed from the 3 sulfate baths EH. Cobalt plating 
from tnethanolanune sclnttcns. From sclns. of CoSG* 
c- c tg tr'ethanolamine it is possible to plate Co success- 


ragfSc anti this latter reaches the point at which it loses 
its magnetism The ffox m tic magnetic cor- is then 
reduced tn the point at which the heat pro rf.-r-d is exactly 
equal to that lost by raiLation C G F 

Comparison of methods of eperatmg an aluminum 
electrolytic cell Ya A Bemshtein and G I Kbvilmtz- 
Idl Letfne ileial 4, So 4, l*>23 1 )33j - The output 
and energy consumption cf an Al fused-cryt Lte cell 
oreratmg under conditions cf const current, vrlrage, cr 
power input <pl, reap , were compared The output per 
cell per day and the elcc esc-gy consumed per leg cf AJ 
were. For I — const 143 kg , 13 4 kw -bra , for v — 
const l IS kg , 17.1 kw -hrs , and for p — const 
138 leg , IF .8 kw -fcrs H W Ratbnais 

The preparation of oxygen b7 electrolysis cf baryta 
£nc 1 i. Stoddart Proc J lay Soc (Loudon) A152, 
273-7(1335) — The electrolysis cf baryta with l. _ i elec- 
trodes does not always give pure O at tie anode Af*er a 
t-me H also appears at the anode, prrbafcly bemg due to 
the reaction 20H “Hi — O- The liberal .on of H m 
be prevented by coating the electrode with a layer cf the 
black oxide of Ni items Mnskat 

Investgahng the solubiLty of sidents and the electro- 
deposition of con from these solutions R Mailer and 
L. Haratlt. Berg und EuZenrnanniuhes Jihrbuck $3, 
95-102' 135a) — The practical po«*ibdiue3 cf direct 
electrolvtic production cf Fe frr-ra the ore are discussed. 
Two principal cas<n are distinguished (l, refining of raw 
Fe, whereby Fe is usually (Lssclved anrxLcaEy and catfcodi- 
cally deposited m very pure form, (2) an electrolyte is 
obtained hv direct action, of solvents on the ere, and the 
pure Fe is depo-ifed from this sola by electrolvs.s with 
an insol anode Work of ether authors is reviewed 

II Ha-tenheun 

Ctfitode polarization dunag deposition of cupper firm 
sulfate solutions O E»in and A Levm. I Gen 
Oem. (U S £ R.) 5, 1302-15(1933) — Measurements 
were made of deposition potentials of Cn at 23 * from solns 
contg. various coccus, of CuSO. (0-3, 0 4. 0.5, 0 6, 0 7 
and 1 J] ,V) in 2 ennens of H 2 SO„ 0 1 and 0.2 AT, withe d3 
ofl ma per sq cm and up Gordon's equation E r =* 
r. i log' l - ED, f C. A 19. 3432), where £rispo- 
bnzation, x,. b and £ are ccnsts and D is c d , « m 
fairly good agreement with exptL re-ults down to the 
point where £x = x, x, should not be considered here 
as expressing tie low Emit of polarization, but merely 
as an l ni L ca trr of the low Emit of applicability of »*-»*■ 
equation. In the interval D = I to 10 ma per sq cm 
polarization behaves uregularlv, showing an increase in 
eketroueg. d-rectinn with nse m c d , then again nsia^ 
regularly, above 10 ma in electropos direction The so- 
calkd "chemical" polarization E t m Cn deposition follows 
more correctly Erdey Grdz-Yolruer's equation E =« 
i/(a J- k k log D) ( C , A. 26, 1137), where a andtTare 
C ' d - , 5 L. Mador'jcy 

nicicei and chmrninm plating, progress and present situa- 
So- 27; Ba met 3 2. 
41^-000(133^,}. — A brief review of present practices m 
dmerent countries. M. Hartechena 


fuEy on Cn, steel. Si and Zn at c 
j 25 amp sq dm , at room temp c 
i high a 1 


_ from 05 
itly above. Cati- 
The plates are 
Ni plates The 


■Lghtly darker than the ccrr’.., _ 

bath was electrolyzed for 1 hr atac. d cf 2 anrp./sq dm 
alter which satisfactory deposits were obtained. The 
temp rose from 21 3 to 24 * during electrolysis. C. G F 
Control cf the quality of cn electmpIa Cn g Ya. L. 
\ erttman Zcrodifcayi Lab 4 , 737 -9 < 1535) — The test is 
made with 5 cc of HXOi ' d 1 4/ o 15 ct HjO by the 
procedure pre v iously described fer Zn electroplating 
(C A 29, 240:‘; Chas. Elanc 

Electrode d-Spersicn of noble metals Andr \oet. 
Trans Faraday Soc 31, 1488-91^335). cf C A 23, 
2)'A* — On electrrlyztng with coble-metal electrodes at a 
high c d and a high voltage m aik , aad. and neutral 
solas a dis Integra t-cn of the anode is observed wh-ch 
results m, generally unstable, suspensions. Every elec- 
trode dispersion is acco m pa n i ed by frequent pulsations of 
c ur re n t, which were measured with an oscjilngrapk. A 
mm. couch, of electrolyte is necessary to obtain d_sper*ion 
fer every potenbal d-5ererxe Tie Webnelt effect is cot 
the cause of the disper'icn but it may be explained as the 
result of the repulsion of a periodically formed oxide layer 
on the «ur£ace of the anode. C E. P Jeffreys 

The dependence of the electrochemical properties of in 
element cn it3 state of aggregation. I. Research cn the 

6 potential of giZmm and gallium amalgam in gaE.ua salt 
solutions. Otto SteE-ug. Z EkitrocAem. 41. 712-21 
(1935) — Amalgam electrodes were prepd. by passing 
hqmd Ga through a capillary tube mto Kg m an atm of H 
A slight coat of oxide which appeared in 13-20 hrs- <Ld cot 
affect the results AE the work was done m an atm. of 
Hi The potential of the Ga amalgam ut contact with 
GaCL came to equiL slowly at — OES7-OESS v. In a soln. 
of 0 l if N‘a^3aOj, which was aLo 0.36 -V with respect to 
NaOH, the a m al gam electrode showed a potential of 

— I jl2 and ns potential changed markedly for any 
change m. pa Adda, of ST EtQH ta a Ga amalgam 
electrode m 0X077 if GaCIi and 0X4 <V HC1 raised the 
potential from —0X56 to —0X67 Addn. of NaCl to a 
similar system bad little effect Ga metal for electrodes 
was freed from oxide by passing it through a capillary 
tube, the Ga metal electrodes were kept m an atm of H. 

9 The potential of the Ga electrode ut contact with GaClj 
and HQ came to eqnfl. quickly However, 2 electrodes 
m the same sola, gave potentials which sometimes differed 
by as nrnch as 10-23 mv The potential of the Ga elec- 
trode m Ga salt soln was near that of the Ga amalgam in 
Ga salt soln. The liquid Ga electrode showed a passivity 
effect. In contact with an a Be . N’ajGaO, soln.. a super- 
cooled liquid Ga electrode showed a potential of about 

— 1 4 v. r: a pote nt i a l of about 1-5 for the solid elec- 

9 trade. In aad soln. a similar though smaEer effect was 

noticed F. H. Moser 

Electrolysis cf zinc, nickel and cobalt bromides and 
iodides m aqneous-alechaLc solutions. Claude Cfcar- 
metasr Compt. rend. 201, 1174-6(1933), cf. C. A 
29 , 5749*. — With a similar arrangement anH 0.5 if solns , 
with ZnErj Br is liberated at the anode and diffusing to 
the cathode forms HBr and acetaldehyde in amt- in- 
creasing with concn. of EtOH. With ZaJ, I is szmilarfv 
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set free, but does not react further The Za deposited is 
adherent with low concn of EtOII, but is at least partially 
not adherent for canons af EtOH exceeding 450 g /I Yield 
(max 07?}) decreases with time and increased cottcn of 
LtOIJ NiBrj and Kill behave similarly, but with 
NiBr ; less HBr and acetaldehyde are formed As 
with ?. iCIj NiO is deposited at the cathode with disengage- 
ment of Hj when soln is basic, but if the soln is acid 
(0 01-0 <125 N m HBr or HI) Nt is deposited The yield , 
increases with concn of EtOH, and is always greater 
with NiBr, than with Nili (max 03 and 90%, resp ) 
tliih CoDri and Colt results are very similar save that 
no oxide is deposited and yield is slightly better (max, 
90 •>%) C A Sdberrad 

Relations among fundamental electrochemical quanti- 
ties HI Itsuri) Lhara J Chtm Sac Japan 56, 

1 ‘1(54-7(1935) cf C A 29,6145’ — By consideration of a 
rtimible cycle between nonmetallic substances such as : 
f- Cl Br, I, O and their ionic solas , the relative values of 
the standard electrode potential of the nonmetallic sub- 
stance have been ealed T Katsurai 

A contribution to the study of electroBsmosis with 
various ceramic diaphragms J Vfldelc and A VaSifek, 
Chcm Ltsty 29, 250-3, Collection Czechoslov Chtm 
Communications 7, No 10, 451-0(1935), cf C. A. 29, 
2050* F W Maresh 

Electnc storage batteries w recent patents I, Jumaa. 1 
Ret gen lleclrtctli 38, 335-JS, 307-82(1935) —Recent 
perfections in storage batteries to facilitate the chem 
reactions, assembling and dismantling are reviewed and 
many improvements art described M. Hartenheim 
An electron tube and instrument for use with the glass 
electrode and a description of a rugged type of glass 
electrode Lyle D Goodhue lava Stale Coll J. Sc t 
10, No l, 7-15(1935) — The instrument is a simple re- , 
ststance-coupled direct amplifier using 2 vacuum tubes 
A condenser is used in the grid circuit of the first tube, 
which is charged and discharged by a switch of special 
design The substitution of a milliammeter for a gal- 
vanometer prevents drift, secures equd in a few sec and 
permits a precision of 0 5 tnv with resistances up to 500 
megohms Drawings of the app and detailed directions 
for assembly and operation are included The glass 
electrode consists oj an elongated bulb on the end ol a < 
10-mm tube of Corning glass No 015, filled with 0.2 If 
HCJ, into which extends a AgCl electrode With this 
set the walls need not be thin, for large resistances do not 
interfere with accurate readings F. E B 

Photoelectric colorimeter with logarithmic response 
Ralph H Muller and Gilbert F Kinney. J Optical 
Soc Am 25, 312-6(1935) — Since the light transmitted 
by a colored soln is a log function of the concn accord- 
ing to the Lambert -Beer law, a device which possesses log 
response is sought This instrument consists of a vacuum 
photoelec etU feeding into a vacuum tube voltmeter. 
This has a type 6D& tube, which with property chosen 
resistance gives a plate current proportional to the log 
of the input voltage The output meter can thus be 
calibrated directly in concn units Details of the circuit 
and optical arrangements are shown, and some measure- 
ments obtained with the instrument are given. 

HelenS Hopfield 

Photoelectric cells with bamer film artificially de- 
posited YV Ch van Geel and J II de Boer Paysica 
2, 892-900(1935) — The photoelec, qualities of artificial 
bamer cells with Se as semiconductor and ereso! -formalde- 
hyde resin. Cal'), SiOj or MgO as bamer film were studied. 
Tbe Se film (10 j>) was sublimed onto an Fe or a brass 
plate, baked at 200* to a grayish film, then a 10~‘-on 
film of barrier material applied either as soln or as vapor. 
A thin transparent metal film (e g , Sb) is then volatilized 
onto the barrier film as electrode For a cell of 4 sq cm , 
MgO barrier, the rectifying ratio was 25; the photocurrent 
for Sb negative 65x 10 -4 amp. At 24 v with Se negative a 
“S X SO" 4 -amp photocurrent resulted from radiation of 
3000 luxes, for 4 5 v , Sb positive, current 10"* amp ; 
without potential the current was 0 5 X 10" 4 amp The 
current tight relation ts i — A L'h for all types of bamer 


material used The internal photocfleet of the Se used 
followed * ® BUI i independently of the potenlial used 
(10-100 v } . The photoelectrons are liberated in the Sc 
semiconductor; the bamer material need not have any 
internal photoe fleet B J C van der lloeven 

Becquerel cells G Athanasiu Ann phys {11}, 4, 
377-449(1935); cf. C. A. 20, 1003 —Tbe effect of the 
H + andOIl~concns on the magnitude and direction of the 
photovoltaic effect was carefully investigated for the 
following electrodes. Ag-Agl, Hg-Hgjl«, Ag-AgBr, Cu- 
Cul, Cu-CuBr, Cu-CuO, Hg-lIgS, Ag-Ag»S and Cu- 
Cu,0. The effect was greatest with Ag Agl and Ifg- 
Hgifi, where the pos photovoltaic effect is increased by H* 
and may be reduced to zero or even reversed by OH”, The 
results may be explained as due to the electrode functioning 
as an '‘acceptor" of the OH~ of the electrolyte, i e , the I, 
liberated by the light on the electrode may temporarily 
form lOJf, which interferes with recombination with the 
Ag or the Hg The photovoltaic e in f decreases with 
use tn temp in all cases This is explained on the basts 
of two opposing reactions, one photochemical and the 
other purely thermal Sensitivity curves in tbe spectrum 
and the thresholds of sensitivity were detd With Ag- 
Agl maxima were found at X 0 4225 v- and X 0 SO «, which 
correspond with tbe max. adsorption of Agl The max. 
at 0 4223 u coincides with the max. photoconductance 
With Hg-Hgsli the max was iound at X 0 400 p and the 
threshold toward the red at X 0 530-0 540 p. With Cu- 
CuO a max. was found at X 0 4 00 y and the sensitivity 
extended as far as 1 n in the infrared Llectrodes of Ctt 
covered with a layer of the suboxide obtained by tbe wet 
and dry methods gave a max. photos oltaic effect which 
coincided with the max photoconductance The max 
sensitivity was at X 0 480 u It is impossible to explain 
the phenomena of Becquerel on the basis of the photo- 
electric effect alone The ftpp. for investigating these 
cells is described in detail \V. George Parks 

Heterogeneous chemical reactions under the silent 
electnc discharge. XV. Preparation of eofloidaJ solu- 
tions 4 Susumti Miyamoto J Chem Soc Japan 56, 
1359-64(1935) , cf C A . 29. G84G 4 — By using aettse H 
prtpd in tbe silent elec discharge, (a) the hydrosol and 
the alcosol of CujO from CuSO,, (b) the hydrosol and the 
alcoso) of CuS from CuS, (e) the hydrosol of llg from 
IfgNOj, (if) the hydrosol of JfgS from IfgS and from IJg 
thiocyanate were prepd and their stability was Studied 
T, Katsurai 

Chemical reaction in the electric discharge I The 
chemical effects of Impulse discharges. E J. B Willey 
Proc Roy Soc. (Loudon) A132, 158-71(1935) —Wrede's 
results (C A, 23, 28SG) for the dissocn of Nj in the 
controlled impulse discharge of a condenser are confirmed 
by chem means Cnticns of active N up to 40%, 
with NO »s reagent, and to 13% with org vapors (ealed 
from the yield of HCN) were obtained The controlled 
impulse discharge is superior to a -c. and d -c discharges 
in both absolute and power yield Under fixed conditions 
of gas flow, pressure, etc , tile yield of active N depends 
only on the current, being independent of the frequency, 
length of discharge, and magnitude of the individual cur- 
i tent impulse The glow intensity and elec, ccmd of the 
gas are no guide to the amts of active N present 

L E. Steiner 

Purifying argon tor filling incandescent lamps Robert 
P Moran Industrial Gas 14, No, 6, 13, 20-5(1935) — 
Commercial cylinder argon is purified by passing it in 
turn through soda lime, over PjO*, through a tube contg 
Cu chips heated to 500*, a CnO lube at 500*, and finally 
again through soda lime and over FiOi The steel tubes 
1 for Cu and CuO are in a gas-heated furnace, consisting 
of a vertical steel cylinder, 2 ft in diam and 3‘/« ft high, 
lined with 4 in of firebrick This plant supplies N« and 
A for 15,000 lamps in 8 his . using J100 cu ft of 525 
B t. u fuel gas per 24 hrs R W. Ryats 


Pb metallurgy (Hayward) 9 Elec furnace for fusing 
glass (Fr. pat. 786,166) 19. Ni-Cr-Ca alloys (for lamp 
filaments (U S pat 2,026,213)9 
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Lc Carbone. Brit. 435,141. 1 «• £■• Al silicate, fullers' eartli or pulverized gelatinous 

Electrolytic cells 1‘erdraand Krauss. Brit 431,103, 
Aug 20, 1035 Divided on 434, 4S8 (C. A. 30, G87*). 
A cell for producing per-salts without the use of a dia- 
phragm comprises a container constituting 1 electrode 
and an electrode nested within and uniformly spaced 
from the outer 1 , 1 of the electrodes comprises a set of 
conductive patches sepd by insulating material 
* Electrolytic cells Maschinenfabnh Obcrlikon Brit 
434,348, Aug 20, 1935 Distd HiO is supplied periodi- 
cally to the cells of a HjO decomposer through branch 
pipes connected to a main pipe connected to a teed tank 
situated several meters above the cells 
Electrolytic cells Hugh B Trankhn Brit. 434,542, 
Sept 4, 1935 Upward circulation of electrolyte through 
a series of superimposed cells is provided by means of 
narrow tubes extending from t" 
the gas space of the cell above 
Electrolytic cells N V Philips’ Glocilampcnfabrieken 
Brit 435,112, Sipi lG, 1935 A cell comprises a tubular 
electrode support of hard insulating material directly 
pressed into a bore of the wall o! the vessel and seevatd 
in a bore of the electrode body, both in fluid-tight manner, 
said support permitting the leading through, not in fluid- 
tight manner, of an electrode connection through the wall 


Sept. 10, 1935 f4e Fr. 778,742 (C A. 29, 4GS0’) . 

Storage battery. Harvey L> Gejer (to General 
Motors Corp.). U. S 2,024,037, Dec 17 Structural 
features 

Storage battery Karl W Gasche (to Firestone 
Battery Co) U S 2,024,9S3, Dec 17. Structural 
details _ . . . _ . 

Storage battery Paul E Baikhaustn and Carl H 
King (to Globe-Union Mfg Co ) US 2,025,149, Dec 
21 Structural details 

Storage battery KarlW J Hjelmblad (to Accumula- 
tor Aktiebolaget l^if Nobel) I' S 2,025,452, Dec SI 
Structural details _ „ 

Storage battery Milton E Taylor U S 2,025,432, 

Dee 24 Structural details 

S '■»» «“ a 1 "" 

irode Cellophane is used to immobilize the electrolyte, 
favor the liberation of gas, avoid penetration by conduc- 
tive substances and render the dejiosition of the neg 
metal homogemous and reversible 

Storage batteries Soc anon dcs accumulateiirs 
Monoplaquc (Paul Pautou, inventor) Tr 787 ,259, 

Sept 19, 1035 An electrolyte for Ni and Zn batteries manner 

contains a substance capable of causing the formation of O 4 oJ ^ yessc j 

during the working of the battery (a mixt of oxides o Electrolytic cell for production of anhydrous magnesium 

Te and Ti, to which Co oxide may be added as a catalyst, A.—.... .. 

or a mixt of KiCrO» and oxide of Co or Hg) to prevent 
the formation of secondary salts of Zn, such as the hy- 
drates or other basic salts and to allow the correct deposit 
of Zn on the neg electrode 

Storage batteries Compagnie g£n£rale d‘£lectncit£ 

Ir 7S7,3.30, Sept 20, 1935 See Brit 430,897 (C A 29, 

7831*). 

Storage-battery separator with a wood diaphragm 
and hard rubber dowels Charles D Calloway U S 
2,020,030, Dec 31 Structural details 

Storage-battery plates Fdward W Smith (to Electric 
Storage Battery Co ) U S 2,020,193, Dec 31. Pencils 
of active material surround rods of conductive material 
and are In turn surrounded by slabs of microporous, elec - 
insulating, acid-resisting material Various structural 
details arc described 

Storage -battery terminal Charles E Hoover U S 
2, 024, 2*18, Dec 17 Structural details 

Storage -battery cases Joseph Lucas Ltd and John 
Merrick. Brit 434,427, Sept 2, 19.35 To cover cracks 
that may form in the partition in a cell molded from plastic 
material, the partition is provided with a covering of 
impervious and slightly extensible material, e g , ebonite, 
on 1 or both sides 

Dry cell. Clemens T. ricckcnstem and Thomas H 
Byrne (to Bond ITcc Corp ) . US 2,025,028, Dec 24 
Structural details of a battery having a disk of materiat 
such as paper or felt impregnated with on asphaltic compn 
placed beneath a metal cover closing the upper end of the 
battery container. 

Dry cell. Trank A. Adamski (to National Carbon 
Co). US 2,025,031, Dec. 24. Structural features 
Dry cell. Sergius Apostolofl. U. S. 2,026,205, Dec 
31. Numerous structural details 
Dry cell Peter Corighano and Louis Platzman (to 
Bnght Star Battery Co). U. S 2,020, C15, Jan 7 


Structural details. 

Selenium cells Constantin Clnlowsky. Ger. 631,- 
(Cl. 21g 29). This corresponds to 
Tr 747,791 (C. A 27,4903) 


chloride Wilhelm Moschel (to Magnesium Develop- 
ment Corp ) U. S 2,024,242, Dec 17 Various 
structural and operative details 

Electrolytic cell (with self renewing anodes) for alumi- 
num manufacture "Monteeatim” Soc generate per T- 
industna mincraria ed agncola Austrian 143,310, Nov 

5 11, 1035 (Cl 40c) 

Electrolytic rectifiers and condensers Ralph D 
Mershon. U S 2,024,240, Dec 17 Electrodes are 
made of A1 or an A1 alloy to which has been added (suit- 
ably 0 4-3.3% of) an alkali metal or alk earth metal 
silicate such as Na silicate or glass wool which serves to 
give improved working properties 

Electrolytic condenser Elektrizitats-A.-G Hydra- 
werk. Tr. 787,790, Sept 28, 1935 

6 Plated metal for Jewelry. Trroand II. Davignon (to 
General Plate Co) US 2,024,150, Dec 17. A thin 
layer of Ni is electrodeposited on a cleaned surface of 
stainless steel and a layer of precious metal is united to the 
Ni by an intervening layer of soldering metal, and the 
material is rolled to produce a finely attenuated stock 
suitable for jewelry manut 

Chromium-coating articles such as those of glass or 
china. Ernst P Schrcibcr. U. $ 2,025,528, Dec. 24 

7 A nonmetalhc rigid article is immersed in an aq soln. 
of Sn sulfate of about 6° B6 strength and superficially 
washed, and there is then poured over the article simul- 
taneously a soln ol \ dz AgNO, and 1 oz. of a 28% NH, 
soln. in a qt of water together with a soln of CH-O, 
the article is rinsed in water, then submerged in a CuSO« 
soln. of about 25°B£ strength to which an elec, current 
of 5-15 amp is applied, then rinsed with water, immersed 

e in a Ni sulfate soln of about 25® Bfi strength, washed, 
dried, polished, washed m alkali soln , immersed m a 
chromic acid soln of 25-10° B6 strength for 3-10 mm at 
100-200 amp and finally rinsed and dried Coating of 
leather, paper, celluloid and rubber is also described. 

Electroplating alum mum and its alloys with silver. 
Veretmgte Alum ini umwerke A -G. (Hans Ginsberg, 1 
ventor). Ger 021,489, Nov. 7. 1935 (Cl. 48<i 


_ . — - - — v — — 6 01) 

rt..sa ,.u. - ' ' T _ . „ _ The cleaned metal or alloy is dipped in a strongly acid 

F ! u, l ce . 1 Il-. S'* a ? on - Lc Catbone. Tr. <87,232, 9 bath contg HCI, UNO, and HT A suitable bath con- 
"" ~*° *- *-• tains HCI (3G3%) 3, UNO, (65%) 1, HF (40%) 1 and 

water 15 parts by vol The material is then washed and 
dipped in an alk. bath, e g , a 10% NaOH soln. satd. 
with NaCl Elcctrodeposition of Ag is then effected 
m the usual way. Dense coherent coatings are obtained. 


Sept. 19, 1935. The formation of climbing salt in b*t- 
twies having an alk. electrolyte is avoided by forming, 
above the electrolyte, a chamber the atm. of which cannot 
be renewed. 


baths - Sclienng-Kahlbaum A. G. Fr. 787,- 
24, 1935. Baths, e. g., of Ni or Cu are re- 
stored to their original efficacy by adding a small amt. 
8- per l ) of a substance having a surface action. 


Electrolytic cleaning and plating apparatus "''sTanFcy 'll! 

” asicy. Brit. 434,116, Aug 23, 


Brewer and John T. Htnsfey. 

1935. Metal wire or strip or articles connected in actum 
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are descaled by passage through a narrow tank between 1 Portable electrically heated crucible Voigt & Haeffner 
electrodes mounted in recesses and similarly arranged A.-G (Robert Trambauer, inventor) Ger 621,302, 
electrodes of opposite polarity at the other end of the Nov. 6, 1935 (Cl 21 fi 15 50). 

tank, the work forming an intermediate electrode Electnc-resistance temperature Indicator for use with 

Preparing copper wire for enameling Pierre Fustier liquid-immersed electrical transformers, etc Guglielmo 

(one half to Soc anon J Bocuze & Cic ) U S 2,023,- Camilli (to General p lec Co) U.S 2,020,375, Dec 31 

998, Dec 10 For producing uniform enameled wire for Structural and elec details 

elec purposes, the wire, between drawing steps, is Glowing cathode Radio-Rchren-Laboritornsni Nickel 
passed, as a sol anode, through an electrolytic soln of „ G m b II Ger 018,917, Sept 18, 1935 (Cl 21g 
CuSO, capable of directly attacking the substance of the 13 01). In making glowing cathodes indirectly heated 

wire itself under the action of an dec current, to remove by an insulating mass, the latter is mixed with a strong 

surface inequalities and protuberances of Ctt on the wire, reducing material such as A1 powder, 
and, after further drawing, the wire is enameled Electrical-precipitation apparatus for cleaning gases 

Ferrophosphorus Metallgesellschaft A -G (Con- such as blast-furnace gas for use as a fuel John 1* Irwin 
way Freiherr von Girscwald, Hans Wcidmann and Gerhard and George B Garrett. U S 2,024,226, Dec 17 
Roesncr, inventors) Ger 618,958, Sept 10, 1935 (Cl Various structural and operative details 
18* 20) Fe-P with a high P content is obtained in two Recovering dust from gases Siemcns-Lurgi-Cottrcll 
stages FiTst, Fe-P conig Si is obtained by reducing a 3 ricktrofdtcr-Gcs m b 11 fur Forschung und Patcntver- 
fused mass contg phosphate, Te, CaO, SiO, and Al.Oi wertung Fr. 786,090, Aug 20, 1935 In diem or 

The amt of AtjOj is adjusted so that a Te-P-Si alloy and a metallurgical operations producing dust which is sepd 

practically SiO, free alummate slag results In the second from the waste gases by electrostatic filtration, the temp 
stage, the Fc-P Si alloy is treated with further phosphate or other factors of the operation are so chosen that the 

to remove the Si and increase the P content in the ex- gases contain hygroscopic dusts Thus, NaCl, MgCt>, 

ample, bauxite, Fe shot and coke are heated in an elec, etc , arc added to the primary material Retrograde 

furnace to give a Te-P-Si alloy and a Ca alummate slag ionization is thereby reduced 

The slag is converted to CaCO» and NaAIOj by treat- Catalytic reactions Minami Manshu TctsudA K K 
nient with NagCOi soln The Te-P-Si alloy is heated 4 T r 786,008, Aug 24,1935 Reactions such as hydrogena- 
again in an dec furnace with phosphate and Fc shot to tion are effected in a continuous manner by using the 

give Fe-P Cf C A 29, 5065* catalyst in the form of a suspension, passing a high- 

Beryllium Deutsche Gold- und Sdhcr-Scheidcanstalt tension a c during the reaction and passing a d c when 

vonn Rocsslcr and G Jaeger Brit 431,338, Aug 29, the reaction is complete so that the catalyst is caused to 

1935 See Fr 786,072 (C A 30, 394*) accumulate in the reaction vessel while the reaction 

Coloring aluminum alloys Siemens &. Hatske A -G products are being withdrawn and fresh materials mteo 
(Nikolai BudilofT, inventor) Ger 018,830, Sept. 17, duced. App is described. 

1935 (Cl 48a 16) A dark-colored oxidic layer is pro- 5 Electron discharge device Arthur L Samuel (to Bell 

duced on Cu-AI alloys by first producing a light-colored Telephone Laboratories, InC ). U.S 2,025,075, Dec 24 

oxidic layer by anodic electrolysis mad c or a c„ and Structural details 

then subjecting the coated Cu-AI to cathodic elcetroly- X-ray diffraction apparatus Chu-Phay Yap U S 

sis Both operations may be carried out in the same 2,025,488 Dec 24 Various structural details 

soln .which may be (COjII)i soln Cf C A 30,427* Photoelectric apparatus Radio Corp. of America 

Electrolyte for filming metal such as aluminum, tan- Tr. 787,601, Sept 20, 1935 
talum, etc Philip E fdclman (to Robert T Mack, as Photoelectric cell N V Philips’ Glocilampenfabric- 
trustee) U S 2,024,210, Dec 17 Nil, benzoate is ken Tr 786,412, Sept 3, 1935. 

used as a film forming chemical (suitably in a condenser, 6 Photoelectric cells Compagme franca tse pour 1 * 
rectifier or lightning arrester) Various other benzoic or exploitation des procfdis Thomson-IIouston Fr 787,- 

saheyhe compds also may be used 563, Sept 25, 19.35 The cell is composed of a metal disk 

Electrolytic manufacture of aluminum Compagme covered with a layer of Se and another layer of an alk 

de produits clum et Gectromftallurgiques Alais, Trogcs et earth metal 

Catnargue Ger 621,153, Nov 2, 1035 (Cl 40c 6 04) Photoelectric tubes Heinrich Gcflcken, Hans Richter 
SeeTr 706,998 (C A 29,58*) and Karl MOllcr (to Radio Corp of America). U S 

Electrolytic system tor aluminum production Jean 2,024,762, Dec 17 For adjusting the emission current 

Grolee (to Compagme dc produits chimiqucs et Electro- _ during the manuf of photoelec tubes, a light-sensitive 

mAtallurgiques Alais, Froges et Catnargue) U S. electrode is subjected to the influence of short-wave length 

2,020,466, Dec 31 Vanouselec and operative details radiation of Ihe lower visible and ultraviolet range of 

Electrolytic furnace for obtaining aluminum Siemens- definite intensity and for a definite period 
TtenwfM.sk.* K Q> Vm KsAiVtteVnknt* {FArum Lensch- Mwkj - napea lamp MVron J. Thwmpasyn T J S 

ner, inventor) Ger 618,601, Sept 11, 1935 (Cl 40c. 2,024,311, Dec 17 Structural details 

0 04) Exhausting and gas-filling apparatus suitable for use 

Electric resistance heated furnace suitable for use In with electne lamp bulbs JohD T Donovan and Geo 

galvanizing James C Woodson (to Westinghouse Elec Illingworth (to General Elec Co ) US 2,025,579, 

Sr Mfg Co) US 2,024,714, Dec 17 Various struc- e Dec 24 Structural, ineeh and operative details 
tural details Operating vapor electnc lamps Gordon R Fonda and 

Multitubular furnace suitably heated by electric re- Andrew II Young (to General Elec Co ) US 2,025,- 

ustances Emilio Flcoro U S 2,021,516, Dec 17. 535, Dec 24 For operating an elec discharge through a 

Structural and operative details confined luminosity -producing gas comprising an in- 

Rotatable air-tight furnace with an electrical resistance gredient such as Na (as when used with Ne) condensitde at 

heater suitable for melting magnesium, etc Henn ordinary temps , the current through the gas is maintained 

George (to Soc anon des manufactures dea glaces & at the value at which the luminous output is substantially 

produits ehimiques de Saint Gobavn, Chauny £c Cirey) const for materially unlike ambient temps 
U. S 2,021,851, Dee 17 \ anous structural, mech and 9 Ultraviolet lamp with outer and Inner bulbs and con- 

operative details taming mercury George Spertl (to Sperti Lamp Corp ) 

Electnc oven Rosalia C Phelps U S 2,024,386, U S 2,025,182, Dec 24 Various structural and elcc 
Dec 17 Structural details details 

Electric oven Hubert Mercdith-Jones U S 2,025,- Incandescent lamp with a glower of hafnium carbide 
515, Dec 24 Various structural features Fritz Blau (to General Flee Co) US 2,025,563, Dec 

Electrically heated annealing furnace for wire, bands, 24 
etc Sietnens-Schuckcriwerke A -G (Johann Schnepf, Fluorescent lamps Jean-Baptiste J M Abadie 
inventor) Ger 618,604, Sept 9, 1935 (Cl 18c 6 60). Fr 786,500, Sept. 3, 1935 The lamps have a double wall. 
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the exterior being composed of ordinary thick glass or a 
hard glass such ns Sibor or Pyrex, and the interior being 
tlnn and composed of a mixt. of phosphorescent and 


1 fluorescent substances such as sulfides, which arc mixed 
with a salt or salts in the vitrified state to form the interior 
layer. 


5— PHOTOGRAPHY 


K R BULLOCK 


Photography In the far ultraviolet G Katlienau s 
Physica 2, 8-tO-2(lW5) — All sensitizing oils of the 3 types 
mentioned by Harrison and Leighton (J Opt Soc Am 
20 3131 lint!)) are partly transparent in thin layers for 
light of more than 2100 A , thereby disturbing the light 
distribution A better arrangement for photography 
of the far ultraviolet is as follows The photograplue 
plate is impregnated with an absorbing dye which absorbs 
selectively light of fairly long wave length, then covered , 
with a sensitizer oil film which acts on short wave lengths 
unabsorhed by the dye Dyes used ure nitrosodmuthyl- 
(itiiluie, methyl oruuge, futhsin and sensitizer Ctnco pump 
oil 110-Tin H J t vandcr Hocviti 

Influence of atmospheric oxygen in the photographic 
process of bleachlng-out |of the latent image 1 Marietta 
Hhu. Phot Acre 7i.Snppl.21 «(1WJ5), cf C A 20, 
4085* — Pxpts with gaslight and AgBr papers, and with 
transparency and mg eniutsion plates, show tint a • 
diminution of the atm pressure to utiout 0 inm lias the 
effect of dinitiushmg or presenting the Ilersehel effeet ond 
of partially restoring the original sensitivity of the mate- 
rials ulter they have been desensitized with pinakrypto! 
yellow. Cupn blue, which ordinarily dcscn'ilizcs, cun 
scttsvtue transparency plates, and this seusitiz uion is 
then found to be gi cater under the diminished, Ilian 
under normal, atm pressure It thus nppe irs tint a 
reaction in winch O is involved is an essential process 
alike in the Ilersehel effect and m dcst nsimattoti by means 
of dyes With ordinary com color -sensitized materials, 
under the same conditions, even with adelns of KRr, no 
influence of atm O is to be ohservid E R Ilullock 

Agfa's new pan-klne typo II negative film Andreas 
Schilling. J Motion Picture Soc India 1, No R, IS J1 
(MU')) — In comparison with the Type G, the* Agfa Type* 
II film is found to l>e approx twice as fast, to be equally 
fine-grained and to give belter shadow -tone reproduction 
G I f Matthews 

Volgtlltnder-Gevaert Deisapan film R Wcizxaccker 
Atelier Phot 42, 1 (>1-2(1015) —This n w panchromatic 
film has a speed of 10/10” DIN, good gradation, wide 
latitude, protection against hnlition, exceptionally good 
color rendition, freedom from fog and reasonably low 
grniniticss, II 1’arkcr 

Color films by the "silver-dye-bleaching” process 
Gcrd Heynicr. \ eroffrntl mu Zentrut-l-ab phot Abt 
Afja 4, 177- Mlf 1015). — Under tins title arc classed those 
processes which effect bleaching of djes through the 
agency of a Ag image Included is .Schweitzer’s process, 
in which a Ag image is converted with toning solus into 
one of PbCrO,, which is then docompd with nn acid to 
ldieratc CrO,, which, in turn, destroys the dye Also 
included is Christensen's process, in winch the Ag image 
appears to catalyze the destruction of the dye by reducing 
agents which otherwise act upon ilic dye very slowly or 
only at elevated temps. IU brinies are made to publica- 
tions of Luther and Von llollelicn, Crabtree, Lfippo- 
Cramer, and G5sp5r, anil to work done in the Agfa re- 
search lab The essential characteristics of the “Ag-elyt- 
blenchmg” process arc said to be : *'l suly reduce*! dyes, 
u Ag image, the unused remainder of which is removed by 
any Ag solvent, a Ag solvent in acid medium ns a bleaching 
soln., and in case the bleaching soln has a tendency to 
liquefy the gelatin, n hardening agent for tlic gelitin, 
winch Is upphed before the entrance of the sample into 
the bleaching solns " The most suitable dyes arc <nu! 
to be found among the substantive azo dyes The diffu- 
sion of the dyes from l lay er of a multilayer film to another 
is said to he diminished liy the tisc of heavy-metal salts, 
basic elyrs, or chemically smidir colorless substances as 


pptg agents A difficulty in the use of dyed emulsion 
layers sensitized for the colors which they absorb, as 
proposed l>y ChrMinscn, is said to lie in the tendency of 
the Other colors to penetrate tin depth of the emulsion 
and produce eh ir highlights at lower exposure values than 
(hi absorbed colors, even though the absorbed colors give 
higher threshold speeds Consequently, layers stnsttizcd 
for transmitted colors an employed in some practical 
applications of the ' Ag dye bleaching” process Tim 
arrangiimnt prevents making direct photographs in 
n itur il colors or three t prints in n dural colors from similar 
origin iU A method isdescrdw.il for w\ ikmg original records 
on hnticul ir hipacks and priming these on a tihn hearing, 
on tile 1 side, yellow nnd magenta layers, and, on the 
other, a blue green layer, differently colored filters being 
used in t iking ami priming M \V Seymour 

Ilersehel effect in red- and infrared sensitive photo- 
graphic plates J Naebult 7 mis Phot 33, 48-51 
(Mil), ef C A 28, 71M)» — I xpts demonstrating the 
effect are described RCA 

Use of Sheppard sensitizers and cystine like substances. 
A Stcigmann Phot lud 33, (it >2 .1(1*135) —A com- 
pletely unit I Him gelatin (conig no inhibiting substances) 
was used for testing the e fleet of the ctddu of Sheppard's 
sensiii/crs and it w is found to produce a gelatin unsuitable 
for photographic emulsions However, by combining 
’ inhibiting agents like cystnu nnd formol cystine, with 
(NHi)»SOj nnd gchtms predominantly high in albumin, 
n gooel emulsion gelatin was obtained If R. U. 

Reactions of gelatin sensitizers A Stcigmann. rhot. 
Korr 71, P2-l(lfl35) — Alter a discussion of the methods 
in use for the dctocUion of gelatin sensitizers, S. describes 
tests on the wash waters from a gehtm that had been 
rcndcrce! completely inert nnd from a Nelson gelatin which 
i was exceptionally rich in sensitizers The results arc in 
harmony with the* view that the natural sensitizers in a 
gelatin rcuisist of thiosuljatei l' R. Ilullock 

Properties of photographic gelatin A Stcigmann 
Phot hid 32, 1152-1(11131) -The character of the 
sensitizing nnd inhibiting sul>stmccs m gelatin was In- 
vestigated Albumin Ins inhibiting properties but there 
seems to be no correlation between the nmt of albumin 
present, as dctel by heat coagulation, nnd the inhibiting 
1 property of the gelitin The substances present in a 
gooel photeigrapluc gelatin from hone nre thiosulfates, 
which easily tixielizc to polytlllointcs, nnd cystmc-likc 
substances luit not pure cystnie, since it Is a strong de- 
sensitizing agent II R Brigham 

Modification of silver sulfide Images E. Asloglovi. 
Photo-Kev 47, 2s9 01(1035) —The tone of sulfided prints 
can he modified by supplementary toning, for which 
j formulas and directions arc given The procedures de- 
scribed include Sc, An, Pc, Cu nnd Ilg toning, nnd mor- 
danting for dye toning I* W Vittum 

Fogging of the silver bromide plate by dyes Lflppo- 
Cramcr Z ttiri Phot 34, 150 5(1015) —Ordinary, 
noncotor sensitized phtes, nfier being bathed for 2 5 
mm m a 0 02*1 sol ii of pin itlavol or one of 5 elyes related 
to pinaflavol and lined, nnd then developed in hytlru- 
qtnnonc for fi nun . showed fogs of 2 0 with pmnfltvcil 
> and 0 3 to 0 t with the retateel scuMtwers I’macynnol, 
benzoselcnazole, henzothntolc and bciizoxnzolc, similarly 
tested, gave fogs of 0 5, 0 15, 0 35 nnd 0 1, resp Tins 
Is also the order of decreasing basicity of these dyes 
When foltowed, without drying, by development in fer- 
rous oxalate, 0 01% win of phosphine, isoquinolme red 
acridine yellow, pitnkryptol yellow nnd phenosaframnt 
gave fogs ranging from 1 R to 0.15, while no fog was ob- 
tained with similar solns of toiusaframne, brilliant Hindu- 
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bne red, fuchsia, erythrosin or rhodaraine B. L.-C 
discusses the case of fogging by a dye in the presence of a 
heavy metal salt, and m connection with Weber's expla- 
nation of ibis effect {C. A 27, 3SSS) suggests that the 
dy emg of the Ag halide gram diminishes the protective 
action of the gelatin and thus favors the acceleration by 
the heavy -metal salt of the reducing action of the de- 
veloper E. R Bullock 

Intermediate soda bath E Weyde Phot. Ch'onik , 
32, 2"Q-I(I935) —For decreasing the washing tune by ' 
facilitating the removal of NaiSjOj, tbe use, after fixing, 
of Na,CO, (l*©) for 1 min is suggested Greater per- 
manence of the prints is claimed L E. Muchler 

Chromium intensification R Naroias Proyeiso fot 
41, 294-7(1934) —In a review ol the practice of Cr 
intensification, N suggests the following modification of 
his previous bleach soln (Progresso fot 40,35-7(1933)). 
KBr M g , CrO» 5 g . HjO to 1 l Increase of the CrO, : 
above 10 g per t decreases the degree of intensification 
Tbe gelatin of films bleached for Cr intensification is 
claimed to be greatly affected by the alteration occurring 
in tbe change from the acid bleach to an alk developer 
To aicud this, the 2nd developer used for the Baby Fathf 
reversal process is suggested This consists of a soln 
ctmtg NaHSO, 1% and Na.S-O, 1% L E. M 

Printing papers with silver salts P Weigltb , 
SJiuets Phot -Zlg 37, 1C3-71, 175-82(1935) —A general 
account of the structure and characteristics of Ag salt 
printing -out papers and of AgCl, Ag chlorobronude and 
AgBr development papers E R Bullock 

Ways and means of reducing R Wetzsaecker Phot 
Chronik 42, 149-50(1935) — In a list of well-known re- 
ducers, the following soln given by Valenta, employing 
ammomacal CuO with NajS,0>, is suggested for use with 
gaslight papers NHi (coned ) 200 cc and CuSO, 5H,0 : 
25 g To use, add 3 to See of this soln toIOOcc of 10% 
bypo soln L E Muthler 

The function of alkali in a developer H Physical 
developing G P Facrman and N N Shishkina. J 
Phys Chem (U S S R ) 5, 456-63(1934) , cf C A. 29, 
t>852* — With const. Ag* concn the rate of pbys de- 
velopment and the rate of reduction of the Ag* in soln 
decreases or increases with decreasing or increasing pa , 
For each Ag* concu m the soln there is an optimum p H 
for the dev doper If the systems Ag*/Ag and oxidation/ 
reduction has c the same p d , tbe velocity of development 
is independent of the pu Only on longer drawn-out 
development do factors other than pn. such as concn 
of Ag* ions, of developer, of acid anions, etc , have any 
effect The expts were earned out mainly on ’’Agfa" 
films with metol-citric acid developers in a Pu from 1 6 to 
3 0 HI An iron developer Ibid 4l>4-5 —In a 
fcrro-lemc oxalate developer the developing influence re- 
mains const over the same interval of p a as does tbe 
oxidation reduction potential* t e , from p* ** 4-7. 

F K Rathmaim 

A comparison of re Section densities measured photo- 
electncally and visually R E Owen and E R. Davies 
Phot J. 74 , 463-70(1934); A'od.i* Research Lobs. 
Monthly A bslr Bull 20,433-4, cl C A 28, 7182'.— The 
possibility of measuring the reflection d of photographic 
papers with an instrument embodying a photoelec cell and 
an optical wedge is discussed with particular reference to 
the influence of the spectral sensitivity of the photoelec, 
cell and the spectral absorption of the wedge Since 
neither a photoelec cdl which corresponds exactly with 
the eye in spectral sensitivity nor an optica) wedge which is 
neutral over the wav e-length range of interest is available, 
it «s theoretically impossible to obtain exact correspond- 
ence between measurements made with such an app and 
those made visually, if the photographic papers show any 
selective reflection It is shown, however, that by suit- 
ably choosing the conditions of measurement, satis- 
factory agreement can be obtained for all photographic 
papers in general use, including sepia toned prints 
Since the visual measurements were found to depend to 
some extent upon the color quality of the fight used. 


this was standardized as daylight and approximated toby 
screening a V iamp with a Wratlen No. 78filter Authors 


Plastic m3tenaJ I for making cinematographic films) 
(Fr. pat. 787,142) 13 Photometric app for measuring 
the hiding power of photographic emulsions (Bnt pat 
434,136) 2d 

Color photography B61a Glspir. Bnt. 434.875, Sept 
5, 1935 Multicolor photographic images are produced 
on colored and differently sensitized multilayer or multi- 
color screen material, tbe same filters being used for record- 
ing and printing purposes, by using filters each having 2 
light-transmission ranges, viz , 1 in the light, visible por- 
tion of the spectrum for recording and 1 to the dark in- 
visible portion for printing purposes An example de- 
scribes s screen contg blue filter elements, transmitting 
at 409-500 mp and also at 000-690 m*i. formed by a tout 
of esculin, methylene blue, rhodamtne and Berlin or 
Prussian blue; green filter elements, transmitting at 
500-600 m/i and also at 700-750 m/i, formed by a mirt of 
Patent blue, tartrazine and 2fl3'-dnnethyl-3,4^',4'- 
dsbemothio tricar bocyamnc chloride, and red filter ele- 
ments. transmitting at 590 m/i and also aben e 750 m p, 
formed by a mut. of indolemne carbocyamne, thioflavuie 
T and l,3,3,I',3\3'-hexamethyhadotrtcarbocyatiine io- 
dide The rtd filter element may also be selected to have a 
transmission range of 359-390 m/i by coloring with rhod- 
amine, Prussian blue and nitrosodunethylanihne-IlCl 
Color photography. I G Tarbeamd A -G Fr 767,* 
3SS,Sept.21, 1935 In tbe production of motso- and poly- 
chrome images by synthesis of azo dyes, a material is 
used in which the photographic layers serving for the 
constitution of the image are allied with components of 
ato dyes which are substantive with respect to the layers 
Thus, azo or diazo components in the dissolved State, 
which behave substantively toward gelatin are added to a 
soln of gelatin and tbe gelatin ts submitted to a careful 
washing and treated in the usual manner 
Colored photographic materials BHa Gfispfir. Bnt 
434,305, Aug 29, 1935 See Tr. 777,098 (C. A. 29. 
3617*). 

Photographic sensitive materials Humphrey D. Mur- 
ray, Harry Bamrs, Ralph A S Cnst and Dufaycolor Lid 
Bnt. 435.4S4, Sept 23, 1935 In sensitive material using 
a monochrome or multicolor screen, the color screen is 
sepd from the emulsion by a varnish layer which com^ 
prises a compn contg a "Glyptal" resin, e g , "Paralae,*’ 
which also contains a drying oil, e. g , linseed or tuflg 
Inert substances, e g , cellulose esters, chlorinated rubber 
coropds or metallic driers, may also be added to assist in 
the drying of the layer. Plasticizers may be added to 
increase the flexibility of the layer 
Light-sensitive layers Oskar Sus (to Kalle & Co 
A -G ). US 2,025,675, Dec. 24 AgNO., feme NH, 
cvVrate wnd wa'wvt -acid, or ViVt VugtvdinAS, wre ■used 
together 

Intensifying photographic images Kenneth C. D 
Hickman and Walter J. fleyerts (to Eastman Kodak 
Co ) US 2,024,644, Dee 17. For intensifying * 
i photographic Ag linage, H is bleached in a soln contg *ti 
oxidizing agent such as KMnO, and relatively poor in Ag 
precipitant, the bleached image is darkened m • soln 
contg. Na sulfide and a soli ent (or Ag bromide such as Na 
thiosulfate and the resulting A* sulfide image ts then 
intensified in a soln contg NaHSO,, NajSO, and a Ag salt 
such as Ag sulfite Various examples are given 
Positive reflex copies on diazotype Dyers Lodewijk 
P. F van der Gnnten (to N -V, Cbemtschc habnek L 
1 van der Grmttn) . U. S.2.02W292, Dcc.31. A sensitive 
sheet for prepg pos reflex copies comprises a layer contg 
diazo compels , presenting small areas substantially free 
from diazo compds. sepd by areas contg diazo compds 
Cf. C. <4.30,4(!2» 

Cinematographic films in natural colors Georges A 
Raguin (to ‘‘Sociiti Lumiiire"). U. S 2,025.671, Dec. 
24. A transparent support is first coated with a gluing 
transparent varntsh along a longitudinal portion com?- 
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spending to the succession of images of the finished film but 1 
not along the longitudinal portion corresponding to the 
sound track; transparent multicolored particles arc 
spread on the support, those particles which do not adhere 
are removed, and the whole width of the support ts coated 
with a hghl-sensime emulsion 

Cinematographic color sound films Bela Caspar U 
S. 2,025,65s, Dec 24. In n pre-dyed photographic light- 
sensitive Ag halide emulsion Layer there Is formed a de- 
vcloped and fired Ag image constituting a sound record 
and a Ag image constituting a picture record, and the 
records are treated with an agent which locally destroys 
the dye to convert each of the records into a color image, 
the metallic Ag in the visual and sound records is con- 
verted into a Ag salt, and the sound record only is treated 
with a reducing substance to rtconvert the Ag salt into 
metallic Ag, and the Ag salt is thereafter dissolved from the 
visual record portion by treating the film with a fixing y 
bath 

Sound and like records N \ Philips Glocdampm- 
fabricV.cn Urn 434,920, Sept 11. 1035 A earner, 
preferably a film, on which sound, etc , may he recorded 
mechanically for optical reproduction and which com- 
prises 2 adjoining layers, 1 of which is formed of a material 
capable of holding a dye or the like, c g , of tanned gela- 
tin, while an adjacent, preferably the covering, layer is 
formed of a material that repels dyes, c g , of untanned * 
gelatin, has its covering layer formed by or contg a 
material that is opaque to red or infrared rays, whereas 
the other layer or layers is or arc transparent to such rays 
CuSO. may be used as the substance opaque to red and 
infrared rays 

Apparatus lor drying photographic pnnts Charles 
Jcllinek (to Kodak Ltd ). Brit 431,411, faept 2,1935 

Photographic printing by x-rays Siemens &. Halske « 
A.-G lint 435, 1S4. Sept 12, 193 r ) Addn to 407,830 * 
(C, /l. 28, 535S»). Photographic positives arc produced 
by first using the sensitive A! or A1 afloy supports prepd 
as described in 407,830 to produce negatives and then 
printing positives from the negatives by means of x-rays 
Before use in the printing process, a Ag negative may be 


converted by any known toning process into a negative of a 
heavier metal, e. g„ Au or Pt or of a salt of Pb or other 
heavy metal. 

Tanned prints Knife Sr Co. A.-G. Brit. 4J},073, 
Aug 20, 1035 This corresponds to Gcr. 015,058 (C. A . 
29, 7842') 

Pictures in relief from plane photographs Tmest L. 
Zcve (to Scut-Pho, Inc ). U S. 2,020,202, Dec. 31. 
Numerous operative details arc described 

Motion -picture reverse mat. Tranlc D. Williams U 
S 2,02 f, OS l, Dec 10. The image of an object reflecting 
light predominantly red before a background reflecting 
predominantly blue light of greater intensity' than the 
light from the object vs photographed upon a film com- 
prising a panchromatic emulsion stratum on the front 
of a single base and an ortliochroinatic emuLton stratum 
superposed over the panchromatic emulsion stratum and 
facing the object, and the film is developed to produce a 
normal detail negative image corresponding to the object 
and a substantially nonfight-transmissive background. 

Photographic plates Gaston Madlct U S. 2,025,- 
0U(}, Dec. 31 A coaling is used comprising a colloid 
mixed with a chromate salt of an org base of the pyridine 
group such as pyridine or quinoline chromate or diclirom- 
ote 

Printing plate 1 mist S Ballard (to Standard Process 
Corp.). U S 2.021.0S0, Dec 10 A screen positive is 
made in which tones and shadows arc represented by dis- 
tinct dots m photographic gradation, a negative of the 
screen positive is produced on a sensitive plate, the nega- 
tive is superposed on a smooth sensitized rnctal plate 
and the latter is exposed to light transmitted through the 
dot formation; the plate is developed and fixed so that its 
coating becomes nonconducting, and the fixed coating is 
electroplated to produce a printing plate having distinct 
openings of graduated sizes and the plate is stripped from 
the coating U S. 2,024,0S7 also relates to details of 
printing-pl3tc production. 

Enamels for use In photoengraving John J Murray. 
Tr. 787.4S9, .Sept 23, 10 35 See V S 2,000,453 ( C A. 
29,3928*). 
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Coordinate valency nngs III Some inner complex 
salts of Iron and manganese Tokuiclu Tsumakt J. 
Client Soc Japan 56, 1329-31(1035), c f. C A 29, 
3930*. — By means of the reaction between (a) hot xoln 
consisting of 4 g of salicy (aldehyde, 10 g of 25% NII,Ofl 
and 150 ce. of ale , and (6) SO cc of 6 b% Te NIL alum, 7 
the l'c denv. of tnsalicy laldehydidumine, CnH»0,N,re, 
was prepd. By similar processes the Mn den vs of tri- 
salicylaldchydcdunime, C„Hi»OjN}Mn, and of salicyj- 
aldchydebcnzyhmme, C,dIi,0,N|Mti, and the hydroxy- 
manganese denv. of sahcylaldchydcbcnzyliminc, C,,H„- 
O,NiMn2Mli0, were obtained T Katsurai 

Compounds of aluminum bromide with bromides of 
lithium, copper and silver. V. A Plotnikov and E. Ya Q 
Gorenbeln J. Gen. Chem. (U. S S R ) 5, 110S-11 
(l"3 r >), cf. C.-l . 28, 1591*. — Crystals of complex com pds 


are formed in which the A1,0, is bound entirely as atumin- 
atc and the BaCO, is practically entirely transformed into 
BaO. Extensive measurements were made of the cquil 
pressures of the reactions to dct. whether di-or tri-barium 
alummates are formed. M, McMahon 

Chloroaxsenate of calcium. C. M. Smith. J. IJ’asfc 
Acad. Set. 25, 435-C(I935). — To 50 g. anhyd CaCI, in 
50 cc HiO was added 5 cc. coned. IIC1. CaHAsO, 11,0 
was then added to satn. and the nrixt. put on the steam 
bath In the course of 11 days crystals xepd. A large 
vol of EtOlI was added and the crystals were filtered olT 
The empirical formula assigned to this new compel, was 
(CaCOiHAsO, .211,0 Louise Kctley 

Induced oxidation of potassium iodide by ozone 
Gcncwive Gufron, Jules Gufron and Marcel Pretlrc 


r.nVaiiU' *nr.n * Tin''*'' 'TV/ViT ™ ln P <IS Campt r<W.201, 1370-8(1935) . ef. C. A 29, 5372 ‘.—Gas 

fr™i'ni R fVl^ wtn A ^ r, Ain d crys, . alUz * from a reservoir of CL contg 2-7 mg. O s /i. is passed at a 

I. ° f ri n ri vnt * 1 the bromides of measured rate (a) directly mfoaq KI, and (6) into a similar 

TC T‘ ^ lcl,ln E Pmnts of the 3 complexes, soln after diln to a known extent by air, and the results 
n the order givennhove, arc- U-,-41 and 1S0-1S5 0 . are compared, the total oxidation and that due to fonua- 

TV, „» v. .1 . , Alai! or sky non of IOi - are separately detd As ozone becomes more 

The formation of banum alummates from barium car- dil the total oxidation increases, but that due to IO.- 
S °i'J antl G 9 dcctca ' M » Uic variations being almost linear. C. A. S 

varied mf^s^f* BaCO* and \)‘o i _I Structure of nitrogen peroxide as deduced from action 

I . A,i SU2 * C0 * of potassium iodide Maurice Dod£. Com pi. rend 201 

aim. in the temp, range between 000 and lOoO , mono- 1378-80(1935) When N.O ’ 

united to i mot. BaO do not form under these condl- Xd.nr to' N.O j. «ki '* SK-S* 11 ? ^ w V Cact . ,n<: 
‘ Alum,., £tflm 1000* upmrd. radon pnxluc. Mlttr O N-O-O-NO^.'ftN.Nai^h^.tmMm^ 
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With solid KI the reaction is 2N,Oi + 2KI = 2KNO, + 
2NO +■ h, which is best explained by the formula 0,N- 
O-NO With moist KI (0 5% HsO) both reactions occur 
simultaneously C A Silberrad 

Phosphorus penutnde, P*N, Henri Moureu and 
Georges Wetroff Comp t rend 201, 1381-3(1915) — 
When Pt(NH)t, obtained by heating the product of the 
action of liquid NH, on PCI,, is heated at 50 0-600* there is 
not, as thought by Renaud ( C A 29, 5033*), formed , 
(PN). but H, P and PHj are also evolved and the per- ' 
nitride P.N, results 2P,(NH)i = P.N, + 3IIj, followed 
to some extent by P.N. + 3*H, - 6XH, + (2* - C)PH, 
+ (10 — 2x)P P ,St is white, msol , nonvolatile and 
spontaneously inflammable in the air. Heated lor 12 
hrs with H,0 at 215* it hydrolyzes P<>»# + 15HiO •» 
2(NH.),HPO« + NH.H1PO, + NH.HiPOj. The phos- 
phite is, however, partially converted into phosphate 
with evolution of H Treated similarly, P,N, hydrolyzes ; 
according to P,N* + 12H,0 = 2(NH,),HPO, -f NH,Hr- 
POi Heated in a vacuum above 750*, P.N« evolves N,, 
forming PX identical with that previously obtained (C. A. 
28, 3997‘) PX dissociates above 840° into P and N, 
and only hydrolyzes on heating with H,0 at 215* for 3 
days, with formation of NII1H1PO,, NH,H,PO, and H, 

C A Silberrad 

Hydration of chromic chloride m heavy water Georges 
Champetier Compt rend 201, 1118-20(1935) — The 
changes in constitution of solns of CrCl, in H,0 repre- 
sented by [Cr(H.O)«ja (I) ^ |Cr(H.O)»ClJCI, (II) ^ 
|Cr(HsO)«lCli (III) is shown by cond detns to occur 
similarly in 98 5% DjO, the only differences being that 
the cond in D,0 is less owing to the smaller mobility of 
the ions therein (cf Lewis and Doody, C A. 27, 4730), 
and that the changes proceed more slowly, that of II to III 
being at about '/i of the rate in HjO C A Silberrad 
A method (or the preparation ol pure carbon monoxide 
G Meyer, R A Henkes and A Slooff Rec trav chtrrt 
54, 797-9(1935) — Pure Nl was made by the reduction 
of a mint of the hydroxides of Xi at 350*. The Ni was 
allowed to react with CO in a bomb under a pressure 
of 60 atms and the Ni(CO). was decompd. by passing 
through a hot tube at 200® The CO produced, which was 
purified by passing through a liquid-air trap and collected 
over Hg, analyzed from 99 7 to 100.3% AAV. 

The mtroprusside reagent and its changes br the action 
of a lkal i sulfide E Justin Mueller. J. pfuirni. chtm. 
22, 496-503(1935) —The finally adopted formula for Xa 
mtroprusside (A) 19 Xa (CN),-Fe (Ka (CX), NO) - 
(NO (CN), Na) Fc (CN), T>a One mol A reacting 
with 2Xa*S forms 4NaCX plus an unstable purple-red 
compd (B) . Na (CN), Pe (SXOXa) (SNONa) Fe - 
(CN)»Na With 211,0, 2B rapidly loses the (SNONa). 
complex which in the nascent state reacts with 1 of the 2 
remaining Na,(CN)«Fe, groups, forming 4IICN, 2NaCN, 
2NaXO, and the ferrous nitrosulfidc, Fc,S.(NO),Nat 
ml rj.'is’.x's. Orcv/wasy, 

1 106) The other Nai{CN),Fe, in the presence of 2XaOH 
forms Na.Fe(CN), -f- Fe(OH),, the latter gradually 
oxidizes, and upon acidulatiou, Prussian blue is formed 
The various phases of these reactions can be made visible 
by the touch method on wool Ten references 

S Waldbott 

Chemical investigation of silicates in Behavior of 
talc toward MgO and chlorides of magnesium, cobalt and 
manganese on heating Erich Thdo Z anorg allgem 
Ckem 225, 49-63(193 a) ; cf. C A. 27, 4185 — On beating 
mlxts of laic with chlorides of Mg, Co and Mn at about 
806% such products as MS1O1, SiO, and orthosihcatc and 
such mixed crystals as (Mg, MJSiOj are formed The 
definite compd M&SqOn was not recognized This be- 
havior is different from that of pyrophyllite, which reacts 
with CoO and MgO but not MnO and does not form ortho- 
si] irate. It is concluded that the crystal structures of talc 
and pyrophyllite, while very similar, are not identical 
Pyrophyllite reactions depend upon octahedral voids, 
which in the structure of talc are occupied by Mg Tor 
react *be lattice must be completely altered For 
• the dehydration of talc, therefore, a greater quantity of 


energy is required, accounting for the occurrence of ortho- 
silicate in the reaction products H Stoertz 

Formation of "p eradicate.” Hugo Ditz. Z. anorg 
allgem Ckem, 225, 90-2(1935) — Comments upon an 
article by Krauss and Oettner (C. A, 29, 5763’). D. 
claims that their statement that he was unable to obtain 
peTsiiicate from H«0, and NaiSiOj is incorrect H S 
The existence of orthomtnc acid, HJfOt E. Zmtl and 
W Haucke Z. physik Ckem A174, 312-16(1935) — 
With the help of a Kuhl camera powder pictures of HNO, - 
HtO were produced and compared with diagrams of the 5 
low pressure modifications of NH.NO, and crystd H,P0.. 
The authors agree with W. Beltz, Naehr Ges IFur 
Gottingen Ges. Mill. Math -physik. Klasse 111 1, 95 
(1935), that the monohydrate of HNO< has the Structure 
HjNOj. R H. Baechler 

Preparation of selenie acid L. I Gilbertson and G B 
King J. Am Ckem Soe. 58, 180(1936). — Oxidation 
of 150 g SeO, with 500 g of 30% H,0, for 24 hrs at 
room temp , followed by refluxing (or 12 hrs while O, is 
bubbled through the soln. (more H,Oj may have to be 
added) and removal of the H,0 on a steam bath and 
finally at 15fM30® and 4-6 rant , gives 192-5 g. IljSeO., m. 
55-6* C. J. West 

The mixed polyhalides of titanium. G P Luchinskil 
and A I Likhacheva. Z. anorg allgem. Chem. 224, 
420-6(1935) — TiCU mixes with Br in all proportions, 
forming mixts of intense red color The melting curve 
of the system TiCt.Br, has 3 eutectic and 2 singular 
points Two mol compds are formed, TiBrCU and 
TiBr.Ch Under the influence of heat and of HjO the 
entire Br splits off from both compds The Ti can be 
detd colcrimetricallyinthepresenceof the Br compds and 
after removal of the Br by chloroform extn M. M 
Spontaneous decomposition of polythionate solutions 
A Kurtenackcr, A Mutschin and F, Stastny. Z 
anorg allgem Ckem 224, 399-419(1935). — Investigation 
of the influence of pa on the decompn of K salts of poly- 
thionates showed (1) Hexathicmates decompose in the 
region between pa = 8 9 and pa m 0-3, smoothly and 
without the formation of by-products, into S and penta- 
thionate. (2) Pentathionate in weakly acid soln (Pa ~ 

4 G and pa — 3 8) decomposes without formation of 
secondary products into S and tetrathionate In neutral 
and weakly alk soln. (pa = 7 and pa *• 8 9) small amts, 
of tmhionate, thiosulfate and sulfate appear probably 
on account of the decompn of the tetrathionate (3) 
The tetrathionate decompn is more complicated With 
pn not more than 8 9 the known decompn, into tn- and 
pentathionate occurs With Pn m II 5 4S.Oi + 
60 H- = 25,0, — + 55,0,— + 311,0 (4) Thetnthio- 

, nate decomps thus* (1) SjO» ~ + H»0 = S^3, " + 
SO. + 2H* at Pa 12 or less, quantitatively at pa 8 9- 

5 6, (2) 2S.O, — + 60 H” = S^).— -f- 4SO,— + 3H«0 

only at high OH-ion conen M McMahon 

■sllsa -wAv-CMO W./J, V 

Stable equilibrium in the system Na,0 SiO,-CO» and 
the CO, pressure in the reaction of K,CO, and K,SiO, 
Carl Krflger and Ernst Fmgas Z anorg allgem Ckem 
225, 1-23(1935), cf C A. 30, COT*— Equil and CO, 

5 pressures were detd in the reaction between cryst Na,- 
SijO. and Na,CO, at various temps, between 368* and 
1015®. CO, pressure curves are shown and results 
indicate the equil is bivariant The action of Na,C0i 
upon Na,SiiO, was studied between 480“ and 790*. A 
cryst form of Na,Si,0, was not obtained but only glass- 
hke material, and the reaction with Na,CO, shows a 
untvartant equil curve In studying absorption of CO, 
it was found that neither Na,SijO. nor Na,Si,0*-N3,SiO, 

* mixts would take up CO,, but it is taken up by Na«SiO, 
even at temps of 209-3 00° to form Xa£i,0, and Na,CO, 
In the reaction of Na,C0, upon the pyrosiluale NasSijO, 
the equil vanes between tn- and bivanartt The p-t 
diagram and stable equil were detd for the system 
Na,0-SiOr-CO, Tn the action of K,CO, upon iC^iO. 
it was shown that m the system K^>SiOr-CO» as in the 
system Na/J-SiOr-CO, there is considerable difference 
in the behavior of glass-tike and cryst basic bodies. 
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Cupntetra -chlorides and -bromides of some secondary 
and tertiary amines and alkaloids. Jean Amiel Compt 
rend. 201, 1383-5U935); cf. C. A 30, 406* — By similar 
methods [CuX.l(BH)j have been prepd , where X - Cl 
and Br. B = NHEtj, NHPhMe, NHPhEt, NPbMe,, 
NPhEtj, and also [CuCL,](NEt,H), Except for (Cud,)- 
(NHEt,H)t, which is green, non-deliquescent and very 2 
' i COMe», all closely resemble the compds previously 


[[co, < ™ , ’ l, ](HPO.).]‘ 


[[' 


CojOj 


(NHj)u' 

(HjO)i 


[;;](hpo.),]' _ , [e, 


Co CO, 

HPO.J 

H. Stoertz 

Complexes of boric acid with one and two molecules of 
ms uk (.uiuwua , polyhydnc alcohols in aqueous solubon J Boeseken, 

nrepd 'Simiiir corapd's were obtained with some al- N Vomaas W H Zaayer and J L Leefers Rec 
f , P ,.. ip„v UR'H.l where X * Cl and Br B' ■= trav chim 54, 853-60(1935) — Measurements of the ro- 
nrcotme oi qumme, with strychn.ne [CuX.](B'H)„ with tation of polarized light by sol ns of mannitol in H,0 with 

rncot me Mso (CuCi,KB'H,) H,0. and with brucine {Cu- NaBO, show the existence of complex ions of the formula 
ChKB'lf), U C A Silberrad BD _ and BD» _ , where D represents a mol of a polyhydnc 


A^new 7 group of complex compounds — complex com- ale Measurements on a soln coctg sorbitol and NaBO, 
pounds whose central ion is a complex cation. ID al so showed the presence of the ions BD, andBD 
Complex phosphato compounds with complex cobalt 


cations as "central ions H Bruitzmger and H Osswald. 
Z cnorg allgem Chem 225, 33 ,(1935), cf C A 30, 
GW — The following complex cations were allowed 

react with iff K*KPO* soln 


Arthur A. Vernon 

Composition and properties of potassium phospho- 
tungstate E A Nikitina J Gen Chem (U S S R) 
5, 1133-8(1935) —Analyses show that the compn of 
H,0-free K phosphotungstate is 3KiO PiOs 24WOj; 
the H,0-contg mol is KiH,(P(W»Or)»I Its properties 
were studied with a view to utilizing the formation of 
this compd as a method of quant analysis for K The 
ppt formed in the reaction of a K salt soln with Hr- 
(P(W|Of),| is microcryst It is difficult to filter and it 
settles very slowly. The salt is sol in H,0 but difficultly 
sol in HC1 soln Its soly in 18% HC1 is 0, 0, 0, 0 19, 
0 44, 0 67 and 0 80 g per 100 g soln , at 0, 20, 43, 53, 70, 
80 and 90°, resp Hj[F(WtOr)«] can be used for the detn 
of K in the absence of Na or for detection of K m the pres- 
ence of Na S L Madorsky 

. , t _ . . . . ...... Stability of sodium alummate solutions V D. 

(NII,),r Detn of ion wt by dialysis showed that the D . yachko ^ and 0 S Kozhukhova J Gen Chem (U 
following complex anions were formed. S S R ) 5, 1139-43(1935) —The stabilizing effect of an 


(NH,),y + t 


r_ (NH,),1 ,+ . 

L Co H,0 J 

[co ! ™>‘]'\ [Co (NH*),1**> 
r„ (Nil. ),T‘ r (NHi).-l'* * 

L Co Ft J ’ l C °(SO.) J ' 

r Co< &o ,, '"r’ I C »(C.H. (NHJ.).I 1 *, ((NH.).Co-O- 
[co < £™‘]' , T (<NH,).C»-0-0-Co- 
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excess of alkali on Na,0 A1,0, solns increased sharply 
at Na,0/A1.0, «= 1 4-1.5 The range of lowest stability 
for any given ratio Na-O/AbO, is about 120-180 g. of 
Na,0 Al.O, per 1 Agar-agar is a good stabilizer for 
Na,0 AljO, solns S L. Madorsky 


[[‘ 




'](KPO.),]' 


, Asymmetric adsorption of complex salts on quartz 
(Tsuchtda, el al) 2 Asymmetric photochem decompn 
of complex salts (Tsuchida, el al ) 3. 


7— ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


V T HALL 


Theory of electrocapillary method of qualitative analy- 
sis III. S I D’>achkovshil. J Gen Chem (U S 
S R) 5, 728-30(1935); cf C A 28, 1G25« — The 
electrccapillary method of qual. analysis is explained on 
the basis of the movement of superimposed layers of anions 
and cations which arrange themselves with respect to the 
moist filter paper placed between the electrodes In 
case of simple dipoles (e g , NaCl), only electrostatic 
forces act between the layers In case of complex hetero- 
polar mols (e g , NH,C1), chem. forces act in addn to 
electrostatic forces. S L. Madorsky 

Application of organic reduction-oxidation systems in 
qualitative analysis. I Theory of the application in 
oxidation processes Leonid M. Kul’berg J Gen 
Chem. (U. S S R.) 5, 10S5-90(1935); cf. C. A 29, 
42S9L Application of organic reduchon-oxidabon sys- 
tems in quanbtabve analysis II. Theory of application 

in colorimetry. Oxidation processes Ibid. 1240-5 

A general discussion, with math, treatment, of the use of 
leuco dyes in the detection and colorimetric detn of various 
inorg. compds based on the exact coordination of their 
resp oxidation-reduction elec, potentials. In the pre- 
liminary communications various factors, such as temp , 
concn , #>n, capable of affecting the reactions, and the 
literature are discussed. Twenty references. C. B 


7 Methods of quanbtabve Rontgen analysis. N. D. 
Borisov and P L Kisel’gof. Zavodskaya Lab. 4, 800—1 
(1935), cf C A 29, 1355* — A review with about 30 
references Chas Blanc 

Microchemical spectral analysis in high-frequency 
sparks A Schleicher and N. Brecht-Bergen. Z. anal. 
Chem 103, 198(1935), cf C. A 29, 5765 1 \ Gerlach 
and Gerlach, C A. 27, 2909 —Further details are given. 

. W.T.H. 

° Exact measurement of volume and exact titrabon R. 
Gol’tz J Gen Chem. (U. S S R ) 5, 779-82(1935).— 
A discussion of errors involved w volumetric titration and 
suggestions lor reducing these errors to a min. 

S. L. Madorsky 

Vacuum btrahon T. Thunberg Skand. Arch. 
Physiol 72, 291—1(1935) — Description of procedure. 

S Morgults 

9 Volumetric determinations in strongly alkaline solutions . 

III. Titrabon of thallium and cenum with hypobronnte 
O Tomiiek and M. JaSek J Am. Chem Soc. 57 
2409-11(1935), cf C. A. 29, 537G 1 — Thallous salts m 
an alk. soln are oxidized smoothly to insol, Tl(OH)» 
by means of 0 05 M NaBrO soln , the end point of the 
reaction can be detd potentiometneally. This provides 
a suitable method for standardizing NaBrO solns with 
Tli CO, or TljSOi as standard. Cerous salts can be ti- 
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trated similarly sti 20-30% K,CO» soln but it is necessary 1 Huya Lab 4. SSS-0 1 ( 1 935) Dissolve a sample in 60% 
t™ work m an Tnd.ffeVSt atm TV. T H HC1, dil. and titrate As*** at 50-60* with 0 1 N KBrO, 

A new method for the determination of the water con- in the presence of methyl orange as indicator. Make the 
tents of liquids and solids A contribution to the treatise titrated soln strongly acid with HCf, introduce fi> dranne 
of Karl Fischer Richter A ngr-e Chem 48,776(1935); sulfate, distil, titrate as above and calc. As***** by 


cf C A 29,6535*— It was found that Fischer’s 1 method difference. Chas Blanc 

can he applied to foodstuffs with only a few exceptions Application of the logarithmic sector la the spectrum 
Results are reported on wheat flour, powd cocoa, mar- analysis of banum and strontium solutions N \. 
ganne, soy oil, marmalade, malt ext and cheese Good s Lizunov Zavadskaya Lab. 4 , 901-9(1035).— The expis_ 
agreement is shown with detns by other methods, except “* *”’* 


for cheese which gave a low result with the I method,; 
was not possible to subdivide the substance sufficiently. 

Karl Kamme rmeyer 

Use of resorcinol in chemical analysis II Alan II 
Ware Chemist and Druggist 123, 252(1935), cf C A 
28, 7195*, Trcase and Tingey, C A 20, 3777 — (1). 
Org halogen derm , i t , CHOU, CHBri^CHl,, CCIi- 


earned out with the aid of the sparking vessel of 

Twyman and Ilitchen (C. A. 25, 5S64). Accurate re- 
sults were obtained in HNO, solns. at concns. of U 03% 
BaO and SrO and lower. The procedure, with math 
treatment, is described in detail Chas Blanc 

Eew (color) test for bismuth M. V Gapchenko and 
O G Shelntzis Zavadskaya Lab 4,835(1935). — Amixt. 
g quinoline in 100 cc. ale. with 20 cc of 25 r ' 


CIuGIIJi CCI.CHOII Nil CO II, CCbCQiIl, CCh. 3 gives a highly intense red-orange with Bi with sensitivc- 

- -- — — . • *■ — nessof002mg.Bnnal (1 50,000) By the spot method 

1 6 y Bi in 1 drop can be detected. This reagent gives 
with Ph+* jellow, Hg* green. He** white, Ag* very 
faint yellow, Sb*** yellow, and with Cu** and F«*** 
brownish yellow (liberation of I). AH these cations, ex- 
cept the last 2, do not affect the detn In the presence of 
C5. + * and Te***, place 1 drop of 10% NallSO, on the 
paper satd with the reagent and follow with 1 drop 


C«HiCUOH, give a deep pink, carmine or brownish 
■nine color when 0 05 g solid or 1 cc liquid substance is 
heated for 1 nun with 0 05 g resorcinol (A), 10 cc of 5% 

KOII and a little Cu as catal> st Cool, and if necessary, 
boil again for 5 min "Chlorbutol * gives a neg result 
(2) If Cu is omitted, CCl, gives no characteristic eofor, 
with ClII, the test is then indistinct (3) V. ith the above 
Cl derm contR a CO group, also with MeCHClCCl,- 
CII(OH)i. if 5% KOH is replaced by 2 5% aq NH.OII, * of the acidified soln to be tested 


a brownish carttune cofor is produced, when dild with 
HiO until pink or jellow in transmuted light, a sp in- 
tense green fluorescence is seen (4) To test for C|H»- 
CCh, warm it with A in a dry test tube, dissolve in aq 
alkali and dil With HiO, a strong green fluorescence is 
obtained If heated with KOH from the start, the test is 
neg (5) To detect nitrites, mix 2 cc aq soln with 0 05 


Chas. Blanc 


Possibility of determining bismuth as basic carbonate. 
I nednch Hecht and Richard Reissner Z. anal Chrm. 
103. 1^0-9(1035), cf C.A 30, 005% C96‘ — If a soln of 
Bi(NOj), contg not over 60 mg Bi in 100 ml is treated 
with an excess of a satd soln of (NH<)iCO» added in 
small portions, and is then boiled a few ram , fdiercd, 
washed with hot water and dried in the app of Dworzak 


g A and allow 3 cc N-free H|SO, to run down the side of 5 and Reich-Rohng (C A. 25, 5^65) in a cun-ent of air for 


the tube, then shake light!) Let stand 2 mm , then add 
5 cc HiO Add 5 cc of the mixt to 5 cc coned cooled 
aq KH.Oll, with Nil, nlwajs in excess A rich scarlet 
fluorescence is <ccn whose intensity by comparison with 
solns of known strength is a measure of the nitrite con- 
tent Diln of 1 X 10“* shows a wine-purple color, 2 
X 10“* purple violet , 5 X 10”* blue violet This test 
permits ready detection of nitrite in coned ItiSO« 


2-3 hrs , the ppt. can be weighed ax (BiO)iCOi The 
results obtained m 5 analyses were good, the greatest 
error was 0 5 mg with a sample weiEhing 0.22 g. BiiO» 
The procedure is satisfactory for analyzing as little as 1 
mg.BnO, TV. T H 

Fundamentals and applications of absolute colorimetry 
XII Determination of iron A. Thiel and O. Peter Z 

- anal Chem 103, 161-6(1935); cf C A. 29, 71*— The 

S IValdbott 6 method of Lapin and Kill, C A. 26, 7 SO, which depends 
The Mohler Demgfs reagent for tartanc acid C H upon the formation of a red -colored aoln by the action of 
* “ qutm e farmana 1, 12-15(1935). — sufosahej he acid upon Fe*** in a soln. slightly acid with 


Liberalh 


Mohler-Dcmgis reagent (to 2 or 3 cc coned H,SO, add 
1-2 drops of aq soln of 2% resorcinol and 1-2 drops of 
soln to be assajed, mix, heat to 103-110’, red-violet 
color) for tartanc acid, although not specific, is to be 
recommended In the presence of chlorates, nitrates, 
mtntes, bromates and lodates, the color is changed 
Gluconic, lactic and pyruvic acids are the cause of error, 
as they give the same color as tartrates E S G B. 

The use of 5 methyl-8 hydroxyqumobne in analysis 
Carlos E. Gictz and Adolfo Sa Anales asoc. eulm. 
Argentina 23, 4 5- 57(1135) — Tddn. of 5 metbyl-S- 
hydroxylquinolme to a 5% NaOTc-10% AcOII soln 
will show, by various Color reactions, the presence of 

! l»ooo.qoq_ F e*+*-, i 1,000,000 ra**, i 3oo,ooocu+*. 


HC1 or upon the formation of a yellow-colored soln by 
both Fe** and Fe*** in the presence of NHn is suitable 
for the detn of both total Fe and Fc*** by abs colorim- 
etry. From 0.24 to S 0 mg. per 1 of Fe can be deld 
with remarkable accuracy. TV, T. H 

Rapid analysis cf iron, ferrous and ferric oxides In a 
mixture S T Lelba and Yu I. Dolgina Zavadskaya 
Lob 4 . 743-7(1935) —The modification of the TTilner 
and Merck method for detg. Tc, TeO and Fe,Oi in a nnst 
by oxidation of Fe with IlgCl, is based on the observation 
that a part of the FeCL is reduced by Hg and IlgCl 
formed in the process of soli at ion of the twit, by boiling 

with HCf Del metallic Te in the tnixt. by the method of 

TVilner and Merck Tor the detn of FeO, introduce 5 g 


1 o00,000 Ti * ♦*♦, 1 1 1,000.000 Mo, 1 300,txjo TV and g of powd sample into a dry flask (100 cc.) contg CO», 
’"-ion o^o Cu nv r, i? ^i y ^ a r , ^ ra,e -r^° lD * 1 t * *** * nd 30 ^ }1 ‘0 (preferably charged with CO-) 
-.500,000 Cu or Te * and 1 500,000 Fd** The sensi- Bod the mixt. in a strong current cf CO, for 1 mm Al- 

'W ? ,0I1S J S ! , c ? s „ „ E -J 1 Sjmmes low to cool and add 30 cc. of coned. HQ with shaking. 

DiphenylsemiCMbazfde C F Miller. CAcmul Analyst Dil the mixt tolOOcc Remove 15-20 cc of the clear 

V if 1(K . n i 103G) —A method of prepg the re- supernatant soln , dil to 200 cc., add 15-20 cc. of Rem- 

snenfor delg C r bardt soln and titrate with KMuO. Calc. FeO from the 

colonmetneally t and tests for Cd and Hg are given total value for FeO and Fe. Det. the total Fe in the 
reactions with Cu, Ag, mixt. by the Zimraermann-Reinhardt method and calc 
N Jl S? "PI*? "7 R " “ T ‘ H ’ * 1>,0. The method is accurate to 0 04% for Fe and FeO 

Vr..^7 “'-j-. . °. f detennimiig * m * n . and 0d>% for re,0, Chas. BUne 


Muieme ia iron and stee J V Ya fartaiorskif Zavad- 
7*?* Ub 4 750-1(1935) —The method is based on 
and df Frnds on the formation in soln of 
blue tin, SnCI * « n dd I,CI » 

in the I^ n t Uon tn * a]pDt tmd quioquerxlent arsenic 
the presence of each other 1 £ Dubrovm Zarod- 


, v ._-r«,Q, 

Detenmaatan of small quantities of Iron in phosphates 
with sulfosalicyiic add. V. M. Peshkova and A L> 
Egorov Zavadskaya Lab 4, 8S5-7 ( 1935) , cf Lapm 
and Kill, C. A 26, 7S9 — Good results were obtained bv 
colonmetnc detn of Fe** and Tc*** in NH»OH soln 
•nth sulfosahcytie acid as reagent Chas Blanc 

Determination of lead In alloys M V. Gapchenko and 
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0. C. SbdMilv ZotWila™ uy 4, SSS-W(1K»>.- ' ITj; !> ’ ® «* , •* >' 
(i) Trent the tiltrate front SbOi aril Sn(\ with an excess C . A. 2^. •O') n l T« 
of Ml, OH (to dissolve any Cu(NCH'»), add cryst. AcO- 
KH, to dissolve rb(OH). and 10°, NallSO,, filter off 
VbSOi tn a Gooch crucible. aa'haith cold HtO. do at 103 
and weigh. (2) Filter on 1 bFO,, wash it free from PCS' 

(test with I and starch soln ). dissolve I'bFO* tn the titter 
with 10 cc. of 2 A' KaOIl and wadi the f.lter to a neutral 
reaction (litmus) Introduce into the tiltrate a standard 
soln of I and after 10 nun 2:*°;. l!*SO,. and titrate the 
excess of I mill KsjSiOi Chas Plane 

Rapid method of analysis of red lead Stanley Kettle 
Ckrmtsi Anahit 25, No 1. fkbllWM -Treat 5-10 r 
of sample mth 20-10 ml of 50*"! UNO, and measure the 
vol of I lI t Oi required to dissolve the I‘S»0^ ^ 

Determination of nickel by the combined Chugatv 
Bnmck and Moore methods I I Fomcrantr ZuroJ- 
5 hi yu La* 4. t*b-7(UU3> -7he NT iv rrfrt ««h «*» 
methvl rIv Oxime, the ppt »' removed, dissolved m HC1 
ami the Nt titratevl with KCN Chas Blare 

A new microchemical reaction for potassium A Kni^a 
Au/il (I'SSX) 1W5. No 7. .12 J - Tbr hurl) ground 
sample was fu^td on a IT wire with NajCOj. treated with 
11C1, put on a microscope glass, heated to remove excess 
HCland treated wuh 1 drop NaMnCS After I 2 nun the 
formation of Mick-\ lolet crystals of KMnO, ins noticed 
through the microscope N», Mg, Ca. Sr. Ra. ?n. Al. 

Cd, Ni, Bland Cu dul not interfere with the reaction Mn. 

Co, Ct, iodide, evanide, ferroevamde and other redvung 
anions and org matters did interfere The «un e react mn 
was obtained with salts of NH» (removed on ignition), Kb 
and Cs (loth are rare) The sensitivity of this reaction is 
0 W mg of K _ AT 


. . , . 'ovine*' at 7U-SO* (cf . 
the Idtrate with 3*7 cupferron 
as above and knite to TiQ, The detn of ?t In Zr-1Y 
k bused on the solv of 7roxinein dd AcOH. Ikcomrcv-e 
lg.ofpowd sample iti 30 ce. HNOi and IS cc. 11T, Iivap. 
the soln with 5 cc. litSO, to fuming Dissolve the Residue 
in hot I1CT and <fd to 1 1 To H\>cc. of the soln add 1 g. 
tartaric acid, NH»01l to a neutral reaction. 3 cc, of coned. 
AcOH and 10 cc of 1*7 "ovine " 1 liter otT and w-\sh the 
Fe PPt . and del as u-uil Del 7r in the fltrate either 
hr direst aifriii of."' - , cupfcrroii, or bv first nrutmhrmj' the 
tiltrate with NH.OH and acidifvms with IP cc. of 50*7 
11,50, and tl en pplg with cupferron am! igniting the 
ppt to 7rOj Ch is Blanc 

Cclonmrtnc determination of titanium In the presence 
of bromine compounds C> F Luvhm<hil and Antonin i 
Ivanova IJVliaiheva Z os:f t'iew ICO, l'k> R; ZcroJ- 
jhno LaS 4. b3IA(tlV5) — The colorimetric detn. of 
T» by the Weller test (Be- 15. 2Wi| 15S2)) with 11,0, 
gives sati'fsrtorv results in the ttk-rnce of Br, whose color 
m dil «ohis resembles that of the colored Tl eorrpd. 
This error can tv avoided. however, bv taking advantage 


The refractcrreter method of determining potassium «, presence of each ether 
without separating the sedium M Gnndet inf 4, 7M-7(1»35) — ‘ 

m.*nro Sdziaiist Zrn’^it' mi (Moscow) No 3, 101 t» 

(1935) — A discussion of the method and some results 
are presented J P Jofle 

Kapid colorimetric method of determining silicon in 
tast iron and steel 1* !' Fedorov Zcnvfjbwj 7os>. 4, 

747-$0(l«3M2 cf Gutman and lToslnumskil, C A 29. 

721S*. Cbas. Bkvne 


•f the fait that 1U» is sol in CHCh, whereas the colored 
Tl ev'inj d is not The soln to be tested cdotvne t ricallv 
shou td not contain more than 0— *1 Ti. and 1*7 Fr; it 
should contain at least 10*7 llA-O, To 25 cc of Tl soln 
add 25 cc ol HA-lk rontg S r , 11,0, It is important that 
the reagent and the si'ln to be ar lined both have equal 
HtbO, romns Ivfore mixing After allowing the color 
to develop for 0 5 hr . transfer to a srj aratorv funnel and 
shake 0 5 hr with 50 cc of CHCli I>raw off the aq 
soln ard sub<ei t to the colorimetric cv'nijwnst'n 

W T H, 

Determinaticti cf uranium, vanadium and Iron in the 
• I! A Ostromuor. Zr-iikbam 

The vi'luu-etrK- detn. of U, V »fd 

Inna mut. is made in 3 aliquot j\irts of the soln. \' i< 
detd bv the Hamnrr mcthcxl of mincing V wnth FeS^O,. 
ovidinng the excess of FeSO, with (NH,'t?iOi and titrat- 
ing Vji\SO, with KMnO,. Y ard Fc are detd bv tie 
7immenrarn-Keinhardt method bv mlmug Y»0» to 
*"“*** with SnCl, ard titrating with KMnO, IT, y ard 
detd bv Someva's method (C. A. 19. 22D ay nnxh- 


Analjtieal determination of the form of silicon in aiumf- 9 tint bv Ihumov and Yokwlma (C. A. 2S, Tt'C). ft\ 


Hum castings Yu A Kliachko J <>a ( A'w (U S 
S R.) S, 1130-2(1935). cf C A 29. 1S73' — An ara- 
tvtical methosl dfsjj.uivl to ddTerentiate between free nr.d 
combined Fi in AI castuv* is basnt on t! e fact that com- 
bined SI reacts wi*h mineral and* (except UNOj) to give 
bill,, whKh in turn reacts wuh O of the air to form SiG, 

However, if a stream of 11 is passed throiyeh the soln . 
the Bill, is protected from ovidanon ard is removed br the 
H stream. The method then consist* in dissolving one 
sample of the Al easting »n HC1 in air Ttn« gives total 
Fi. Another sample Is dissolved in HC1 while a stream 
of II J< pasroel through the acul join 2in> gives free Br, 
since the combined Fi escapes a * 55,11, The didcrence 
between the two detn* is combined Si S L M 

Determination ef the fineness cf sitter bullion M R 
Bercov itch A*afv«J 25, >.\, l, 11-HflO.Yd - 

It is xecommemlrvl to ppt.' the greater part of the As' e llarvvv V.^Mi 

wuh a standard soln of N»CI, tdter, evap the tiltrate * * ' 

somewhat, ard titrate the remaining Ag* with KCNS 
soln , with feme ah ni as imlioatcc. \\ y u 

, Determlnahon of titanium in stainless steels and 
tireonium in ferroiireonicm with the aid of S htdroxv- 
^ulnoline. s. L. Tiinl'erg ?crx\!s lj vo /a* 4, 7S5-S 
tl9S5). — The method of detn of Ti m Cr-Xi-Ti steels 1* 
bases! on their «ol\ . in HC1 and 11^0, To a xoH of 1 e 
sample ui 50 eo. of 50 f T HC1 or £0^ H^O„ ddd to U\v- ® 

50 cc. add t'ropwise 3^ cupferron until the vellow 
ppt begins to turn reel (pptn of Fe). Allow to'stvnd 
sti-3 min . and fitter throng h a filter eortj t Iter paper pi he 
and wash the ppt. w »th 5% H^O, ard 11,0 Unite the 
W.wtth the Wter ard then with the addn of 10 parts of 
1 The melt wuh 50 eo. 

J**' r IICI Add to the I g of tartarw- sent, reutra- 

l«ewvthNH,OH to methyl ted, add 2 See. of strong AeOH In a Wat burg a 


subetuutitg 11 (SO, for HC1 in the last pre’ceelnre. the re- 
sults are improves! Chas. Bhrc 

Rapid determination of xinc in granulated slags. M. I 
Sbubui ZiS'cJsbi wj Ac' 4. Rv?-7(|935),— The tnethwf 
e'f detjt 7 n in si igs, obtameel in smeltn.? of waste CTiv'ij. 
dcj-erels on elcctrolvta.- ekpev-akn of ?n m all:, or Nil, OH 
solns m tho ptv'ettce of the hvdrovieles of Ca, Al, Fe, l*b, 
Fb and Bn After sepn. of 5.0; bv fhratkn and Cu bv 
eUvtrolvsis, the 11^0, sedu 1-. heat eel to 4(1-50' and treat cel 
wuh 5 g (Nlkl^O,, 7-S ihops of I0°t HiO> and an excess 
of 2V7 Nil, OH Tl e rrixt is dirtctlv elcctrolyied at 2v)* 
wuh a IT ehxmxfe, with stirmg* Air 20-3*1 n iin. The 
rlee'tnx'e »s washcel with running water and ale and dried 
at TV.'-W* The detn is accurate to *0.1^., C. I). 

Separation ef sine from cobalt based en a new method 
for rrdcring post proem! fa ben John R. Cahfnrfl and 

llarvvv V, Mover J .In fltw Av. 57, 2375-7 
(1*1351 — AdtU't the Pu of the Cl~-free rolu, contg. al^out 
0215 g of Zn s„ th a t the hvelrovkles jr<t rvr'atn tn soln 
add b 5 * of (NHOtSO,. d.l to 25(V«hX) ril. and add 021 
ml of acrolein Introdisv a rapid stream of HjS jri 
nun ,ac*d5 10 ml of 0 02*7 gelatin s^Jn , filter after stand- 
ing 15 mm and w idi wuh cold loiter. Acrolein reacts uith 
H-S at the surface of the ?nS partkles ard thrrrbv rr- 
dreos the tereleiw of CoS to ppt. with the JlrS. 

Micro determination of carbon Wilhelm Iflttter.slrd 
Walter Christian F-. \ Z. 251, SUM3(19:t5).— .The 
org. material t> oxwlirrel in a comboe*H'n tube pieixl. ac- 
cording to ITe-.l The CO, i< ahsevheel in £ tubes vy,th 0 1 
-Y NaOll, whK'b is mcasored out from a tncrobnret. To 
aid the absorption the tvWs are Hied wuh 0 5 r, 
shwines. The absorbed Ct\ is lilvrateel ami rueasured 
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discussed The C is detd in 0 2-0 6 g 


of substance 
S Morgulis 

Determination of pale red phosphorus in commercial 
red phosphorus A A Konnfsku Zavadskaya Lab. A, 
762-4(1935) —The detn depends on the pptn of 2 mots 
of Cu from CuSO, by 1 mol of pale red P (inflammable), 
and the inability of the red modification of P to give this 
reaction Chas. Blanc 

Determination of sulfur in refined copper M R. 
Bercovitch Chemist Analyst 25, No 1, 4-5(1930) — 
Heat 200 g of the sample to redness in II, , absorb the 
H,S in ammoniacal CdSO, and finish the analysis as m 
detg S in steel W T. II 

Rapid determination of sulfur in ores and other products 
L P Elenovich and V G Makarova Zavadskaya Lab 
4, 859-61(1931) —The sample is ignited with a nut of 
ZnO and Na,CO, and the melt extd with 11,0 After 
pptn of SO<~ m the filtrate with BaCl,, the soln is 
neutralized with NH.OH to methyl orange and treated 
with an excess of 0 2 A’ KiCrOi The filtrate is dil to a 
definite vol , and an aliquot part, after the addn of an 
excess of IIC1, 10% KI and starch soln , is titrated with 
NajSiO, Chas Blanc 

Rapid determination of sulfur in ores, concentrates and 
flotation tailings L M Iol’son and B I Dyadtcheva 
Zaiodskaya Lab. 4 , 813 9(1935), cf C A 29, 7865‘ — 
The combustion js carried out in an elec furnace at 900° 
for 10 mm in a current of air conducted at an exact rate 
The combustion gases are ab*otbed in neutral 1 5% HtO,, 
and the SO, is titrated with 0 1 A' NaOH in the presence 
of neutral red as indicator The analysis is completed m 
20 min with uniformly accurate results by following ex- 
actly the procedure which is described in detail Cf 
Khlopin, C A 29, 7S'. Gerke, C A 29,78*. C B 


not greater than 0 5 part m 1000 is satisfactory. The 
effective strength of KCNS in titrating Hg(NOi), is 

99 95% when the Hg(NO,), is added to KCNS soln and 

100 03% when the reagents are mixed in the reverse order. 

W T H. 

Rapid method for determining sibca in clays R W 
Ellison. Chemist Analyst 25, No 1, 6 8(1936) —In- 
stead of fusing with considerable soda, it is recommended 
merely to smter 0 5 g of sample with 0 0 g Na,CO, at 
a temp to be detd empirically, so as to furnish a fnable 
mass which is treated in the usual manner W. T. II 
SemunJcroanalysis of minerals I General. T. 
Milobedtki Roezmki Chem 15 , 294-7(1935) — A dis- 
cussion of general methods II Brass Walerja Janczak 
Ibid 298-303 —A sample of brass was analyzed by the 
macro- and scmimicro-method The results were identical 
There is an economy of material 90% and of time 50% by 
3 the semimicro-method III. Dolomite Ibid 304-9 — 
The mawo- and semimiero-methods gave identical results 
There is a saving of 90% on material and 40% on time by 
the latter method J F Matejczyk 

Analysis of stellites Z. S Mukhina and K. A. Suk- 
henko Zavodskaya Lab 4 , 870-4(1935), cf C. A. 29, 
5381* — Methods of analysis of various types of Ni and Co 
stellites with the aid of org pptg. reagents are reviewed 
Chas Blanc 

1 Methods for determining lead oxides in lead Ya 
Gamzulov and V. Bedova Zavadskaya Lab 4, 807-8 
(1935). — Heat 2 g of partly oxidiied Pb with 5% AcOH 
for 1-1 5 hrs , add to the filtrate 5 cc of coned HiSO, 
and det. as PbSOi, or dissolve the PbSO, in AcONH, 
and titrate with Nil, molybdate Another method de- 
pends on heating a sample in a II current at 700-800* in 
elec furnace and collecting the H,0 in FiO* II is 


Organic flocculating agents in the quantitative precipita- 5 purified by conducting it through 10% K,Cr,Or + HiSO,, 
tion of zinc sulfide John R Caldwell and Harvey V KOH and over a Pt spiral at 700* and absorbing the HiO. 
Moyer J Am Chem Soc 57, 2372-1(1935).— II 0 5-2 Chas Ulanc 

— - "- 1 •• ♦<* « Analysis of products of chlorination of oxides and sul- 


mg of gelatin or 2-5 nig of agar agar is added to 
soln of appropriate pn before or after treatment with HtS, 
complete flocculation of 0 3 g ZnS takes place instantly 
Pptn can take place at room temp and the soln can be 
filtered in 15 min after the pptn Satisfactory sepns 


fides of copper Sh Sh Margolina Zaiodskaya Lab. 
4 , 861-3(1935) — A systematic analysis of the products 
of chlorination of Cu bearing ores in the extn of Cu was 
studied with chlorinated pure CuO and Cu,S In each case 


W T. H 

Amalgamation as an aid in metal analysis Wolfgang 
Boehm Metall u Lrt 32, 543-4(1935) — Large quantities 
of amalgam-forming heavy metals can be sepd from small 
quantities of alkali metals with the aid of Ilg H S 
Rapid analysis of basic Martin slags V P Remin 
Zavodskaya Lab 4 , 9G5-6(I93o) — By quick immersion 
of hot slags in 11,0 for a few see they become sol in acids 
After a short drying to remove retained 11,0, the slags are 
powd and metallic 1 e is extd with a magnet SiO, is 
detd by evapg a sample first with coned I1C1 and then 
with HC1 with a few drops of UNO,, and proceeding as 
usual Ca is detd in the filtrate by pptn as oxalate and 
titration with RMnO, in HiSO, soln Fe is detd by dis- 
solving a sample in 20% H|S0, and, after reduction with 
SnCl, and addn of llgCl, and Knopp mixt , titrating 
with KiCfiOi Mn is detd by titrating a If, SO, soln 
with Na,AsO, by the persulfate method Chas Blanc 
Analysis of Martin slags obtained in smelting of special 
steels F. K Gerke and V P. Zvereva Zavodskaya Lab 
4 , 738-43(1931) — A systematic analysis of slags, obtained 
in the production of Cr-Ti-V-Ni steels, is based on known 
methods Chas Blanc 

Determination of the zirconium -hafnium ratio. Grant 
Wemimont and Thomas Dc Vries J. Am Chem Sac 
57, 2386-7(1935) — The optical rotation of polanred light 9 


tarti 


e solns contg varying quantities of Zr 
—-asured, and as a result a procedure is given which 
will serve for the analysis of Zr-Hf mixts with the polan 
scope -p |j 

Accuracy of the titration of thiocyanate with mercuric 
S2-V1 J? Kolthoff and J J Ltnganc J Am 
meSed “, 5 . 7, »77-»( 1935) -KCNS can he recom- 
** a standard in mercunmetry when i 


of 33% UNO,, dil to a definite vol and det in aliquot 
parts Cu lodometncally and Cl by the Volhard method 
To det the total Cu *, present as CuiO, Cu.Cl, and Cu,- 
SO,, oxidize the sample with Kfe(SO<)i and titrate Fe** 
with KMnO, in CO, atm The detn of CuCl, depends on 
the soly of CuCl, and msoly of other Cu compds in abs 
ale Lxt the sample with abs ale in an atm of dry CO, 
they become sol in acids 7 and filter from the msol residue (1) Evap the soln to 
clamed Jl.o ihc «t»v« arc dryness, dissolve the residue in HNO, and det Cu lodo- 
metricatly Wash the residue (1) with ale and with boiled 
and cooled 15% NaCl and HiO, and filter from undissolvcd 
residue (2) Dil the soln (possibly contg Cu,Cti, 
CuSO,, Na,SO, and NaCl) to a definite vol in a COi 
atm , det in an aliquot part Cu* as above and calc 
Cu,Cl, In a 2nd aliquot part det total Cu by pptg 
with If,S p dissolving the ppt in coned HNO,, evapg 
the soln nearly to dryness and detg Cu lodometncally 
Calc CuSO, on the basis of the values obtained for total 
Cu and Cu* Det SO, with BaCI, and calc Na,SO« 
Dissolve the residue (2) (contg CuO and CujO), in coned 
HNO,, evap , det in the soln Cu lodometncally and calc 
Cu,0 and from this CuO Chlorinated CthS — Det 
total Cu, Cl and S as above, and CuS in another sample by 
the Schulte method For the detn of CujCl«, CuCI>, 
Cu»0, CuO, Cu-SO, and CuSO,, ext CuCl, with abs ale 
J det Cu lodometncally as above. Wash the 1 


residue in 15% NaCl and 11,0, and proceed with the detn 
of CajClj, CuSO,, Na,SO, and NaCl as described above. 
For detn of Cu,O p CuO, Cu,S and CuS in the residue from 
the washing with 15% NaCl, treat the residue with 5% 
NH,OII m a H atm for 2-3 hrs , until Cu,0 and CuO 
are dissolved and filter. Dil the filtrate to a definite vol , 
and det in aliquot parts Cu,0 and Cu,0 + CuO as 
above Dissolve the msol residue (Cu,S and CuS) in 
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UNO,, det. Cu iodometrically and calc. Cu,S and CuS. 1 while the lower limit of response is less than 0001% 


The complete analysis is accurate to 97 5-102 5%. 

Clias Blanc 

Solubility of precipitates in acids A K Babko . 
anal Chem. 103, 190-0(1935) —A general formula 
worked out for expressing the soty of ppts such as 
CaCiO« and the formula was tested with CaCiO. and 


G. Tocnntes 

Determination of the reducing power of impure air. 
L. W Winkler. Z. anal. Chem 103, 183-6(193 5). — 
If the air of a badly \entilated room, such as that of a 
school or a theater, is chilled, say by passing some of it 
for some time through a 2-1 bottle placed in cracked ice, 
moisture will condense and the purity of the air f" u ~ 


n n n Ti.« nMiinni m varying the concn moisture will condense and the purity oi inc air can oe 

of H °aKf cS- L ag«cd well with the formula, hut the estd by detg how much alk KMna«»r^u»e^*«idtte 
r-rrpss Ca + * and Ba** showed much greater 2 the impurities The no of ml of A’ KMnO< required to 


effects of excess Ca** and Ba** showed much greater 
soly than was expected The cau'c of this lack of agree- 
ment will be studied W T H 

Modified molybdenum method for determining phos- 
phoric acid in mineral phosphates L V Vladimirov 
and L N Lobanov Zaiodikaya Lab 4, 882-4(1935) 

A few minor modifications ore made in the method of J 

O Handy ^■ l ' 35 B ' anc IltSO,, add 0 05 g of KI and titrate the liberated I, with 

Determination of traces of prussic acid in tissues v». s -• - ~ — • >- — >• ' 

Ifarkcr J Pros Roy N S Wales 68, 102-6(1934) — 


impurities . 

oxidize 1 1 of condensed HjO is defined as the reducing 
power of the air in degrees To carry out the analysis, 
place 10 cc of alk KMnO, soln (0 1 N in KMcO, and 
0 1 N m NaOH) in each of two 50-ml Erlenmcyer flasks. 
To one flask add 1 cc of rhsld water and to the other I cc. 
of the condensed water After 24 hrs at room temp 
make both solns acid by adding 1-2 ml of^ 10% 


0 01 A' Na,S,0, The latter soln will keep indefinitely 
if it contains 10 ml of purified isobutyl ale. per 1, The 
reducing power of fresh air varied from 1 0* (after a 
spell at rainy weather) to 2 2° (cloudy day) The reduc- 
ing power of the atr of a movie theater was 18 2*. 

W T. II. 

Method of spectral analysis of complicated mixtures. 
B Ya Dam, 1 V GranosskiT and E S I’uzcnkin. J. 
Gen Chem (U S S R ) 5, 1093-7(1935) —Standards for 
the quant spectroscopic analysis of the system Mn-Co 
and the effect of impurities, such as chlorides of Ns, K, 
Ba, Al, Ni and Fc, singly or in pairs, on these standards, 
are indicated S L Madorsky 

The detection of strychnine in carcasses and corpses. 
Douw G Stcyn Onderslepaort J Vet -Set 5, 139-74 
(1935) — The factors affecting the taste, color and biol 
......... — - . tests for strychnine arc discussed S was unable to detect 

sligb,!,- ®c.d »nd air drawn through directly Mndnn s „ biutr dl ,„ s „ rych nmt beyond 1 in 800,000 

There tad bothw! «h.eh hhis orereorne by eddms « B d , ud . „ b „ 0 st J d „ d , „■ 0 , 

drop of eapryl ale W th 0 00S to 0 '000 TO of 11CN, the „ rh d w „ ploeed on the townie A biller taste could 

yield improved stendd^i* the nml of HCN mereased .pd b e delecied when only 1 dropoU 1 200,000 solp. 
vaned from 40 4 to 81% In this way the HCN tv coned r b ce d on ihe tonpue Wagner’s reaccnt No 1 gave a 

“ 1 ”" d ' the >™ ,<U b '""' distinct ppt. when i drop »ns added to 1 drop of a 

than 001 mg IICN. w r 1 20,000 soln of strychnine in distd water slightly acidified 

ElectrocapdJary method of qualitative analysis of cat- with ir,SO, Mayer’s reagent was slightly less sensitise, 
ions of subgroup I, group IV. A F. Onenko J. (Jen. 6 Under the same conditions phosphotungstic, phospho- 
Chem. (U. b. S. R ) 5, 1091-2(1935)^— The clectrocapil- molybdic, pricnc and tannic acids did not give pos re- 


During some work on cancers, it became necessary 
small quantities of HCN and the method of Chelle was 
tested (C A 13, 2194, 3107, 14, 507, 1274) Torty g 
of the shredded organ was mixed with 75 ml of water and 
5 ml of IItPO«, heated and 50 ml of distillate collected 
The distillate was placed in a flask, the HCN removed by 
a rapid stream of air, absorbed in l ml of 0 1 N KOH, 
after which the HCN was detected and detd either by 
the Prussian blue reaction or with the aid of ammomaca! 
Agl reagent It was found that the use of l /io as much 
KiFO« and atr free from COi increased the yield of HCN, 
but there was always some loss, probably from hydrolysis 
of HCN during the boiling, and it is best to assume that 
the ytcld is 55% of the truth Expts were also tried in 
which the tissue was ground with sand and water, made 


lory method of passing a current at 80 v through a wet 
filter paper, at one end of which is placed a crystal of 
reagent and at the other end a drop of the soln to t 
analyzed, was used for the detection of Hg**, Cu*' 
Bi*** and Cd** The cations were introduced in th 
form of IlgClj, CuSO,, Bi(NOi), and Cd(NO,)i and c 
reagents KI, K ( Te(CN). or C,U,(OH), + Na»SO,, K.Cr, 


suits with 1 4000 solns. of strychnine For the biol 
test strychnine was best injected into white mice and 
frogs in the form of a physiol saline soln slightly acidified 
with HjSO, As little as 0 008 mg. strychnine sulfate 
could be delected when it was injected intraperitoncally 
into white mice 3 weeks old weighing 10-12 g ; white 
. - . - ... . rntce 14 days old weighing about 6 g possessed the same 

’ ' ver ' US £P . u ;| les 1 degree of susceptibility per unit body wt Rana aqualensts 

the order (_u > Hi >_Hg > possessed the same degree of susceptibility as white mice 3 


Ojand (NHi)iS, resp , were used 

of the cations were in the order Cu** > Bi***> Hg** > possessed the same degree of susceptibility as white mice 3 

V ( S-? n _ d _° f _ th,: “ m0nS m the 7 d ! r 1 > Cr *^ _ ; > Fe ' weeks old but a9-fold quantity of strychnine sulfate had no 

<£8:, J he '°" S 1 n,OW , “ al1 acld t , han m a effect on Xtnopxs laevts Mice reacted much more promptly 

S & Mmm then froj. lo small amt., oi strychnine. Th, symptSmi 

Pl,l, qnol. analysis oi Ilia above calicos by tins metiod , lr> mhmnc poisomns in vebit, mice and B are 

h L r ' ,adorsk y described Factors responsible for the disappearance of 
Jitnroetnc determination of water and alcohols by their strychnine from corpses and carcasses are discussed. Of 

with acetic anhydride in organic g 4 dogs killed with strychnine and exhumed 10 weeks later 

’ * " strychnine was detectable in 3 carcasses, while of 4 car- 


media. Germ Toenmcs and Margaret Flhott J A 
Chem. Soc 57,2130-9(1935) — The method tshased on the 
fact that the reactions of AcjO with H,0 and ales in the 
absence of a catalyst are negligibly slow in org media, 
whilem the presence of a strong acid, such as perchloric or 
2,4-dinitrobenzenesulfomc acid (2—4 X U)-» M of the 
latter were used) the reactions are completed in less than l 

d i y ; tl u ra . Uc ? mtf l Na0r ' fe> Ac, O consumes 1 equiv , cnee oi stryenmne are liver, stomaen, spleen, lungs, 
while after hydrolysis it consumes 2 (cf C A. 27, 5355) 9 central nervous system and urine In 2 of 3 dogs which 
Alter fltennnira* ihe uiniinn vaii.. r.r t. j had received Strychnine as a tome, strychnine was detect- 


casscs exhumed 18 weeks after death only 1 was pos. for 
strychnine Strychnine was detectable in 4 of 8 carcasses 
of dogs exhumed 11 months after death. Methods of 
extg strychnine from carcasses and corpses and of puri- 
fying these exts are discussed In fresh carcasses and 
corpses the most suitable organs for analysis for the pres- 
ence of strychnine are liver, stomach, spleen, lungs, 


After alcoholysis the titration vahie of Ac,0 is unchanged, 
but an unused excess can be detd by the increase tn 
titration value after hydrolysis with excess H,0, this per- 
mits sep. detn. of H,0 and ales. (MeOH and EtOH 
were used) The method is applicable to nonacidic and 
nonbasic solvents that are inert against the reagents Ex- 
amples are given of detns in CH.CN, Ft t O. C,H, and 
CliCl, The error in concns, of 1% is less than *1%, 


able tn the liver and stomach (plus contents). A large „v, 
of chem substances which resemble strychnine chemically 
and biologically are discussed A strychntne-like ptomaine 
was isolated from a decompd Jiver which was known not to 
contain any strychnine This ptomaine had a bitter 
taste and gave a pos H,SO,-K,Cr,Oi test for strychnine 
The results of taste, chem and biol. tests with identified 
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and unidentified ptomaines are recorded Twenty-seven 1 
references K D Jacob 

MicrocrysfaUographic identification of blood spots in 
Situ Alejandro Raitzin Rev asoc vied argentum 49, 
1115-22(1935) — By means of Leitz’s tiltropak and the 
formation of cryst hemin-HCl it is possible to detect 
blood spots m situ E S G B 

Microchemical analysis of organic compounds M O 
Korshun Zaiodskaya Lab 4, 843 8(1935) — A review 2 
with about 50 references Chas Blanc 

Determination of chromium to organic compounds 
C Franklin Miller Chemist Analyst 25, No 1, 5-6 
(1936) — Wet digestion of 10 g of sample with coned 
HiSO, and HNOj is recommended The clear, acid sotn 
is poured into NaOH and the Cr oxidized to CrO» with 
NaiOi After the removal of excess peroxide, the Cr can 
be detd lodometrically or, if only little is present, by the 
color resulting with diphenylsemicarbazide W T H 3 
Use of Schifi’s reagent in the determination of acetalde- 
hyde in acetic acid G V Zavarov Zavodskayo Lab 4 , 
764— 7 (1935) — Toprep Scb id's reagent, mix 1 50 cc ofO 1% 
fuchsin with 100 cc NaHSO, sotn (d,» 1.303), 1000 cc 
HiO and 15 cc HiSOi, and allow to stand for 24 hrs 
Prep standard solns of 0 02% and 01% AcH in 50% 
ale Prep AcOII free from AcH by refluxing 500 cc of 
glacial AcOM with ID g of CrO, for 1 hr and dist g the 
acid Repeat the operation until the AcOH gives no color * 
reaction with Setoff's reagent as described below Place 
in a dry test tube 4 cc of 50% ale , 0 5 cc of AcOH to be 
tested and 1 cc of Schiff 's reagent Place in another tube 
3 6 cc of 50% ale , 0 5 cc of one of the standard solns of 
AcH and 0 6 cc of the prepd AcOH Shake well the 2 
tubes and allow the contents to "age” for 30 min Intro- 
duce into each tube 5 or 10 rc of H»0, depending on 
whether 0 02% or 0 1% of the standard AcH soln was s 
used, and compare in the Dubose colorimeter. The method 
is accurate to 0 003% for 0 1% AcH in 95 5% AcOH 
Chas Blanc 

Alkalimetne determination of pentabromoacetone in the 
analysis of citnc acid G A Korzhemovskil and Ya N. 
Rekeda Zavodskayo Lab 4, 768-70(1935) —In the detn 
of AcOH (I) in wines, milk, tobacco, etc , by the Kuntz 
method, based on Stahre reaction, by oxidation of I to 
CO(CHtCOjH)i and conversion of the latter to penta- 6 
bromoacetone (II), a considerable saving of time is ef- 
fected by titrating II with NaOH instead of drying it over 
PiO« in vacuo Wash the ppt of II thoroughly (until 
wash waters are neutral to methyl orange), transfer it 
with the filter to a flask, dissolve in 20 cc ale , add 50 cc 
of 0 1 N NaOH (KOH), digest on a water bath at 85-90® 


(not higher) for 30 min and titrate back, with 0 1 N HC1 
in the presence of methyl red as indicator In the sapon 
II undergoes a no of conversions, from which was evolved 
an empirical equation for the ealen of II a 11 855 — 5, 
in which a is mg. II and 6 is cc 0 1 NNaOII C B. 

Napthaiene determination with picric acid A. P. W 
Mooch and R Tb Heuhers. Chem Weekblad 32, 027-8 
(1935); cf C A 29, 0536’ — A reply to Pieters and 
Penners, cf C. A 29, 0023*. O W. Willcox 

Estimation of biacetyl Hans Schmalfuss and Hilde- 
gard Rethorn Z Untersuch Lcbertsm 70, 233-40 
(1935) — A method is described for the detn of biacetyl 
as Ni salt of diraethylgly oxime with an av. error of —0 2% 
In this method, care is taken as to the degree and length 
of heating, degree of rfito , content in bases and the 
volatility of the biacetyl. On the other hand, the con- 
tent in hydroxylamme hydrochloride and NiCli may be 
varied within wide limits Sixty-one references 

F L Dunlap 

Microchemlcal determination of cholesterol, carbamide, 
glycerol, etc , by means of liquid crystals Paul Gaubert. 
Compl rend. 201, 1202-4(1935). — A drop of the liquid 
for examn contg , e g , carbamide, glycerol or citric 
acid, with a crystal of cholesterol, is placed on a plate 
heated to the m. p of cholesterol (143 5°) As the mist 
cools combinations of the carbamide, etc , with cholesterol 
form characteristic liquid crystals Cf C A 4, 138 

C A Sdbcrrad 

Ultraviolet titration and its application in the analysis 
of volatile oils Lawrence S Malowan Rteckstojf-Ind 
19 , 199-200(1935) — M utilizes the change in fluorescence 
properties of such compds as quinine, escuhn and utnbel- 
liferone and its substitution products when subjected to 
various pa values II M. Bu/lage 


Compn and properties of K phosphotungstate [detec- 
tionordetu of K] (Nikitina) 6 Color reactions of phenols 
with HNOj (Malmovsku) 10 


Indicators Raymond A A Dm Tr 787,604, Sept 
2C, 1935 An indicator lor colorimetric analysis is used 
in solid form, in the shape of a pencil which contains the 
reactive substance associated with a nonactive support- 
ing material Reactive substances used as indicators in 
this lortn include quinine, fluorescein, esculin, ff-naphthol, 
umbelliferone, KiFe(CN), (to detect the presence of 
Cii+ + and Te +++ ) (AcO),Pb (to detect sulfides) and 
double iodides of Hg and Cu, or Hg and Ag (to detect 
variations of temp ) 


8— MINERALOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

EDGAR T WHERRY AND J P SCILAIRER 

The crystal form and molecular unit of nagyagite optimal zones occur where these conditions were most 
B Gossner, Zentr. Mineral Geol 1935A, 321-7— favorable C A Silberrad 

Nagyagite is tetragonal or pseudotetragonal with a = Structure study of natural wollastomte Max. Bamick 
If 5 ’ , 25 J i TeS u , . an > s ° mewhilt uncertain , Naturmssensihaften 23, 770-1(1935) —Wollastomte from 

owing to the easy deformability of the crystals While 8 Cwklova, Hungary, , s monoclimc with a = 15 33, ft = 
^ me .. a r. aly , !es Ie , ad t0 ,’. h ? fo ™ uJa . , 6 ? b ( S ; Te), AuTe,, 7 23, c - 7 07 A ,0 = 95°24 5 ', 12 mols of CaO SiOk 


o simple formula could be deduced for the Sb bearing per i nlt cell, spac4 group C!„ It is built up of (SuO«) 

a " ety „ Michael Fleischer rings placed on top of each other m the 6 -direction and 

Significance of “filled feldspar H P Cornelius linked by the side O atoms Triclinic wollastomte has 

Schieeiz mineral petrog Mitt. 15, 4-80(1935) — Plagio- thus undergone micro- twinning B J C v d II 

clase crystals "filled * with clmozoisite and (or) senate Chemical and x-ray investigation of atnphiboles II 

or muscovite occur in certain granites, etc , of the Alps, Distribution of the analytical deficit J. Jakob Schweiz 

occurrence of garnet, siUunamte or quartz as “filling” mineral petrog Mitt IS, 14G-52(1935), cf. Ibid II, 
materials «s doubtful The plagioelase crystals, though 9 140(1931) — AddnJ analyses of tremohte (3), actinohte 
hVTn’lrr' M ’ are somf ! ln ? cs 80 much ‘filled ’ as to (4) , pargasite (3) , common hornblende (1) and asbesti- 

,’ n ! L en< ‘ r ? 1 the neater the proportion form hornblende 4) are given All except the last show a 

^“^ K^^'atcrthatofzoisite The distnbution of deficit, up to a max of 3 45%, hitherto attributed 

<mnn are '* sta,< ?? Bnd th « 0 " es ol tbc,r . mol O This supposed excess O depends in no way 

Phenomenon resii?.,*. 1S . 1 ll r S de j P T?^ ,ed on the presence of any particular cation, but only 

Ulagioclasc crvstaUne w" tbe ac,lon °f KiO and HjO on on the form It is as a rule absent from asbestiform, 1 e , 

»iii t>r t ,-, 5 J 8 *“ <3er c pnditions as to temp fibrous ("one-dimensional") varieties, but never from 

eounng mountain-building processes, so that compact (• '3-dim ensionat") varieties, m which it is 
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suggested that the O is held by labile linkages stabilized 
through the more wide-reaching bonds of the "3-dimen- 
sional" state. C. A. Silberrad 

Twins and trillings of rock-forming olivine. Conrad 
Burr! Schnns. mineral pelrog Mitt 15, 160-7(1935) — - 
Replacement of Mg in forstente by Fe to form fayalite 
alters the axialratiovery little, with a max. for 15mols % 
of FejSiOt The presence of Ca in the olivine mol causes 
a much greater change, bringing the crystal nearer to 
hexagonal, with a corresponding greater tendency to form 
twins and trillings C. A Silberrad 

The influence of original composition upon the micas 
in the metamorphlc rocks of the Hsianshuissu series, 
nearMt Tahoshang, South Manchnria Mititaka Sawa- 
tan. Mem Ryojun Cell Eng 8 , 07-84(1935) (in Eng- 
hsh) — Muscovite samples taken from a 2 -mica schist 
and from an argiilosiliceous calc-schtst showed 0 varying 
from 1 5S7 to 1 612 and 2 V from 32* to 42° Muscovite 
of high n and low V occurred in rock nch in Te minerals, 
while the muscovite in Fe-poor rock had low n and high 
V values Chem compn rather than grade of meta- 
morphism was deduced as of most importance in in- 
fluencing the optical properties of the muscovite, as 
well as of biotite y for the latter was 1 017-1 624 in 
calc -schist for which FcO/MgO was 1 04, and 1 642- 

1 647 in mica schist for which FeO/MgO was 1 03 

P S Roller 

The chemical nature of halloysite and the allophanoids 
Hugo L Piotrowski. Arch minfral soc set Varsoue 
10, 1-89(87-9 in ITench)(1934) — Halloysite (I) and allo- 
phane(II) are found in a limonite mine north of the St Cross 
mountains in Poland, forming veins in an argillaceous 
sandstone, named by P. halloysite-sandstone (III) 
Compn. of I in wt. percentage SiOt 33 50-38 50, 
AUO» 32.41-34 65, Fe/), OOO-ObO, TcO 0-0 02, MoO 
0-traces, CaO 0-0.30, MgO 0-0 03, H,0 20 71-32 72, 
d. 2 039-2.103. H: SiO, 24.37-28.29, A1,0, 35 81- 
37.16, rc,Oi traces-0 10, FcO 0, MnO 0-traces, CaO 0 64- 

O. 72, MkO traces-0 02, 11,0 34.80-33 67; d. 1.897- 

2 005. IH: SiO, 7101, CO, traces, TiO, 0.16, P.O, 

0.22, AhOj 10.25, Fe,0, 5 79, FeO 0 07. MnO 0 03, 
CaO 0 09, MgO 0 03, K,0 0 45, Na,0 0 07, 11,0 12.12. 
The above compn. reveals undoubtedly that (1) is an 
alummosilicic acid, contg. in addn. to adsorbed water 
2 mols. 11,0 combined chemically From kaolin, I is 
distinguished only by its pbys. state. The chem. nature 
of H is not evident J Wiertelak 

Polish bentonite from the vicinity of Krzemlemec, 
southeastern Poland. Zbigniew Sujkowski. Arch 
minlral. soc. sc*. Varsone 10, 93-1 10(1 16-1 6 m English) 
(1934). — The bentonite consists of n clayhke yellow 
mineral, which swells readily in water. It has a waxy 
luster when dry and a soaphke touch when wet. Its chief 
constituent (95%) is montmorillomte, a cryptocryst 
substance, having n 1 520, d» 2 0745, birefringence 
0 000-7, compn.: SiO, 4S 85, AhO, 19 04, TcO, 2 61, 
TeO 0 11, MnO 0.33, TiOi 0 66, MgO 3 78, CaO 3.37, 

P. O, 0.14, K.O 0.21, Na,0 0 10, 11,0 21.39% This 
compn. is similar to that of the Trench and American 
minerals, and not far from the theoretical formula 

J. Wiertelak 

Glasente and spgenite of Stebmk, Poland. Antom 
Laszktewicz Arch, mtniral. soc. sci Vo none 10, 117-21 
(121 in French) (1934); cf. Kuzmar, C. A. 28, 5010*. — 
Glasente (aphthitalite) found in the salt mines of Stebnik 
in assocn with syngemte and Glauber salt forms very 
pure prismatic crystals, as is evidenced by the compn 
SO, 57.47, Cl 0 025, Ca 0.10, Mg traces, K 34.31, Na 
7 .30, HtO 0 09, insol. matter 0 41%, corresponding to 
96 07% of the first (3K,S0i Na,SO,). The parameters, 
by x-ray powder method, are: o - 5 635,5 - 7.27 A. 

J. Wiertelak 

Contact metalliferous deposits E Raguin. Bull. 
*oc. gfol. France [5J, 4 , 563-71(1935) —From observa- 
tions on mines in the southwestern U S. it is concluded 
that there are the following varieties of contact deposits* 
contact stock works, hypothermal and mesotherma! con- 


1 tact deposits, pyrometasomatic replacements, and dilTuse 
impregnations of the eruptive rock itself. C A. S 

Mineralized crush zones in Gold Coast Colony. T 
Pickering Mining Mag 53, 329-36(1935). — Geology 
and tectonics of areas contg quartz reefs at Bogosu and in 
the vicinity are described The horizon is a complex of 
lavas, dikes and sills, with occasional development of water- 
laid tufls and phyllitcs , a younger system u characterized 
by arenaceous beds and conglomerates, and with suhsidi- 

8 ary phyllitcs Graphite is found to be associated with the 
ore horizon, and occurs as very fine films occup>mg slips 
and partings For most quartz bodies in the area crush- 
ing and panning are of some value for rough guid- 
ance, but very little Au can be panned from the richest 
crush-zone material, at least so far as the oxidized material 
is concerned, the Au is so finely divided that in panning 
tests about 80% of the total is lost licfore a concentrate 

3 is obtained, and the remaining 20% is probably masked by 

Fe oxide films In the crush zone in quartz reefs, quartz 
is developed strongly as stringers, vcinlcts, blebs and lenses, 
often of great size Evidence is plentiful that graphite 
has acted as a precipitant for the Au A W F. 

Gold minerals of eastern Urega (Kivu, Belgian Congo). 
Rcn8 van Auhel Bull soc geol France |5), 4 , 675-96 
(1935), cf C A 28, 6783* — The Au occurs in veins in 
mainly biotite schists, assoed with arsenopynte and usu- 

4 ally some pyrite and less often marcasite The crystals 
of arsenopynte are sometimes coated with a layer contg 
scoroditc and symplesite, with epidote and senate 
Black pleochroic (yellow to blue-grccn) tourmaline with 
some dravite is always present, and graphite frequently, 
especially at Mt Kibikura Accessory minerals arc 
galena, sphalente and chalcopynte The veins also con- 
tain (besides quartz) biotite, muscovite, pyrrhotite, 

5 garnet, magnetite, and more rarely albitc, apatite and 
tetradymite, and in fissures chlorite, scricite and kaolin 
The surrounding schists are more or less metamorphosed, 
tourmaline having been formed at the expense of the bio- 
tite The localization and origin of the deposits, which 
are essentially perunagmatic, ore discussed The Au is 
practically entirely recoverable by crushing and amalgama- 
tion. Traces of Cu occur in most veins, Bi sporadically, 
assoed. especially with tourmaline; Sn is very rare in the 

6 veins and apparently not as cassitente, though alluvial 

cassiterite and tantalo-columbite occur under circum- 
stances which seem to imply that their origin was the 
same as that of the auriferous group Spectrographic 
examn. of native Au shows the presence of Ag and F c, with 
a little Bi and Pb, less Ti, Zn, Sn and Cu and traces of 
B, Mo, Sb and As. C A Silberrad 

Geological study at Cusl reveals new ore. Robert 
T. Donald. Eng. Mining J. 136, 614-17(1935). — Cusi- 

7 huinachic, located 75 miles southwest of Chihuahua City, 

Mexico, has been a producer of high-grade Ag ores for 
over 270 years. Pb, Cu, Ag and Zn have been produced. 
Investigation of wall rock alteration in old veins having 
barren outcrops gives an index for exploring deeper ore- 
bodies W. II. Boynton 

Platinum deposits of Kuznetzk-Altau A. K. Kyuz. 
Sovel. Zolotoprom. 1035, No 5, 23-5 — A detailed map 

8 and geol description of the Kuznetzk-Altau Au-Pt- 

bearmg district. In some cases the Pt content is several 
% of that of the Au S E. Madorsky 

The mineral resources of Uruguay. Juan P. Pitamigho 
Rev. mensual asoc. rural Uruguay 193S, No 1, 42-4 • — 
Uruguay has deposits of Fe as oxide, sulfide and car- 
bonate, Mn as the oxide, Pb as galena, Cu and auriferous 
quartz. Deposits and mining operations of the first 4 of 
these are discussed Nonmetallic minerals occurring 

9 and mined are talc, kaolin, asbestos, emery and graphite 

Sand and marble and other forms of CaCOj are quamed. 
Amethyst and agate occur Other important materials 
are clays, sandstone, porphj ry, granite, syenite, gneiss and 
*1*1* Cohn W. Whittaker 

O bli tic iron deposits in Franche-Comtl. Ch. Tinaton 
Bull. soc. gfol. France (5j. 4, 347-68(1934).— Oolitic Pe 
ores have from time to time been worked in the L i n s in 
Tranche-Corn t£, but mainly at or near the outcrop 
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Borings show that these deposits extend widely. They 1 
consist of one bed about 4 m thick, with usually a second 
and sometimes a third, each 2 m thick Numerous analyses 
are given, the ore from the borings shows loss on heat- 
ing 25-32, FeiOi 25-31, CaO 21-30, AliO, 3-6, SiOi 5-14, 
P s O» 0 68-1 02, MiuOt 0 15-6 2S% The ore as mined is 
a compact red rock with visible oolites and usually a 
calcareous cement In one boring (Vy lfis-Filam) 22 m 
of bituminous marl was passed through at 300 m When 8 
fresh this ignited easily in a flame, but yielded only 2-3% 
of oil on distn C A Silberrad 

Philippines a source of chrome ore Ralph Keeler. 
£»g Mining J 136, 612-13(1935) —The economic im- 
portance of deposits in Luzon is noted The largest 
known body of Cr ore m the world is at Masmloc, Zani- 
bales W. H Boynton 

Limestones of Canada, their occurrence and char- 
acteristics m Quebec M F. Goudge Can 3 
Dept Mines, Mines Branch Kept No 755, 274 pp 
(1935) AldenH Emery 

Deposits of potassium in the Ural-Emba district N S. 
Kumakov, N I Buyalov, D I Kuznetzov and I L 
Lepeshkov Kalil (USSR) 1935, No 4, 11-26 

A Pestoff 

Potassium in the Iletzk region of Orenburg district 
A A Ivanov. Kohi (U. S S R ) 193S, No 6, 4-7 — K 
was found in a NaCl mine near Sol'-Uetzk, 72 km south 4 
of Orenburg on the Orenburg -T ashk cnt railroad A P. 

Petroleum geology of Gondwana rocks of southern 
Brazil Victor Oppenheim Bull Am Assoc Petroleum 
Geol 19, 1725-1805(1935) —Analyses of bitumen, oil 
and gas are given, their genesis is discussed A H E 
Search for petroleum in Spanish Morocco. A Mann, 

J L Pastora and J deLizaur. Bull soc gfol. France \ 5], 
4,649-73(1935) — An examn. of a tract of country between s 
Larash and Kasr-el-Kabir, which seemed to possess a 
structure favorable for oil, has $0 far only shown a strong 
smell of petroteum in a native excavation for salt in Tnassic 
marl at Dxar-Yadid C A Silberrad 

Magmatic differentiation Paul Niggli Schweiz 
mineral petrog Mitt 15, 153-9(1935) —Arguments based 
on the chem compn of many rocks (analyses given) and 
chetn reactions are adduced, disposing of 2 objections to 
N 's differentiation theory C. A Silberrad 6 

Volcanic rocks of Nicaragua C Burn and R Sonder 
Schweiz mineral petrog Milt 14 , 526-8(1935). — These 
rocks are first classified into Quaternary (I) and younger 
Tertiary (II) I are all basic types, olivine-basalt, gab- 
bro, etc , II include lipante, quartz- and normal-diontic 
andesites, and olivine basalt All form a remarkably 
homogeneous province of purely Pacific character 

C A Silberrad 

The magmatic rocks of the Bolivian Andes K Smuli- 7 
kowski and Roman Kozlowski Arch mtnfral toe set 
Varsone 10, 122-242(1934) (in French) — An outline 
of the distribution and a micrographic study, with 19 
plates. J Wiertelak 

Granite of Lys, Hante Garonne E Raguin Bull 
soc gtol France [5], 4 , 421-30(1934) —The rock is a 
porpbyroid biotlte granite contg large orthoclasc crystals, 
and showing an apparent schistosity parallel with that of e 
the schist inclusions It contains dikes of tourmaline 
pegmatite and lamprophync hornblende-andesite In 
the granite-schist contact feldspathization has occurred, 
there is much chiastohte slate, in places passing into 
leptynolite, and occasionally true gneiss contg wavy 
orthoclase, myrmekite, biotite, muscovite and often 
andalusite, silhmamte and tourmaline C. A S 

Authigenous tourmaline in sedimentary rocks L 
Divenn Schweiz, mineral, petrog Mill. 14, 528-9 9 
(1935) — Several addnl occurrences in the Alps of 
authigenous tourmaline in cellular dolomite and calcareous 
schist are described C A Silberrad 

•'Horizontal sandstone” of Man dingo plateau (French 


West Sudan) . glauconitic sandstone of Kouhkoro, and 
surface coating of decomposed ferruginous rock Paul 
Jodot Bull soc gfol France [5], 4, 3b9-74(1934). — The 
surface rock differs from ordinary latente in contg no 
AljOj; it consists of a certain amt of quartz detritus from 
disintegration of the subjacent sandstone, recemented by 
hydrated FejOj, which is noncrystalline (stilpnosidente), 
and has been leached out of, and coned from, the sand- 
stone, in wet and dry seasons, resp C. A. Silberrad 
Flints, buhrstones and agates H. Douville Bull 
soc gfol France [5], 4, 537—14(1935); cf. C A 26, 
4014 — S1O1 derived from sponges, radiolarians, etc , on 
their death, in the form of micelles, forms a pseudo soln 
with the decomposing remains In contact with other 
material, especially calcite, the SiOj replaces it, as chal- 
cedonite if the soln is impure, as quartz if pure Chal- 
cedonite on deposition adsorbs the impurities Hence an 
alternation of chalcedonite and quartz in layers of thick- 
ness varying according to the conditions from about 0 0012 
mm upward, the extreme case being the geode, in which 
after the first deposition of chalcedonite all subsequently 
incoming soln. is freed from impurities Occasionally 
the chalcedonite forms spheruUtes The impurities con- 
sist of goethite or other hj drated Fe«Oi, and a white mate- 
rial, probably kaolinite C. A Silberrad 

Some oblitic formations P. H. Derville Bull soc 
gfol. France |5], 4, 771-5(1935) — Calcareous oohths 
occurring in the oolitic limestone of Carteret (Coteutm) 
are described, some are perfect, others apparently de- 
formed before solidification C. A Silberrad 

Geology of glauconite E Wayne Galliher. Bull 
Am Assoc Petroleum Geol 19, 1569-1601(1935).— In 
Monterey Bay, Calif , glauconite replaces biotite m 
sediments as they are followed off shore to deeper water 
In changing to glauconite, biotite loses some Al, K and 
Mg, it gains HjO and most of the Fe is oxidized Factors 
affecting these changes are (l)tbealk sea water and (2) 
conditions operating in the anaerobic black muds and 
oxidized layers overlying them Slow sedimentation in 
parts of the bay provides a long diagenesis period for 
biotite alteration The following regional occurrences of 
glauconite are explained by the fact that it forms from 
biotite (1) Glauconite is rarely found in deep sea de- 
posits, for most micaceous minerals come to rest around 
continental shores before reaching great depth (2) 
It is found near land masses where exposed plutomc and 
metamorphic rocks contribute biotite to the adjacent 
ocean basin (3) Glauconite compn , especially KiO 
content, vanes from place to place, depending on the KiO 
in the biotite (4) Glauconite is untversally distributed, 
for it is formed from a prominent and widely distributed 
rock-forming mineral Alden H Emery 

Some metamorphic minerals In the Molasse A v. 
Moos. Schitets mineral petrog Mitt. 14, 530-1(1935) 
Occurrences in the Molasse of Switzerland of staurolite 
and kyamte (usually assoed ), andalusite, chlontoid and 
blue hornblende are desenbed Of the last-named all 
varieties including gastaldite, glaucophane and crossite 
occur. As inclusions one or more of zircon, rutile and 
epidote occur in the 2 first and the last C. A S 

Rapid pynbzation of organic re m ains near volcanic 
sulfur springs F. Bemauer Zentr. Mineral. Geol 
1935A, 343-4, cf C. A. 29, 5780* —Plant remains, 
floating in warm, sulfurous sea water off the island of 
Vulcano, were rapidly covered by a deposit of FeSj, 
identified as marcasite by x-ray study. M. F. 

Foundations of quantitative geochemistry. II Rare 
elements in meteorites V. M Goldschmidt. Fortsehr 
Mineral, Knst Petrog 19, 183-216(1935); cf Noddack 
and Noddack, C. A. 24, 5546 , 29, 707*— A review 

The av contents of the silicate and metallic portions of 
meteorites are ealed for a no of the rare elements Futy- 
four references Michael Fleischer 
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Depression period well past for the rare metals and Flotation of Melent’evsk (gold) ores. S. I Mitrofanov, 
minerals Paul M Tyler Mining Mel 17, 17 22 Sr et Zolotoprom 1935, No 8, 43-5 —Details of grinding 
(lOlfi). — La lest advances in the following are discussed and of flotation by means of ethyl- and butyl-ianthalcs, 

SJi As Be. Cl, Br. Cd, Ca, Cr, Co, Ga, Gc, In, Ti, Hg. together with pine ml S L. Madorsky 

Mo, K, Ra. rare earths, rhenium, Sc. Na, Ta. Tc, Th. Ti, Gold industry In U S S R during 1934. D. I. 
W, V and Zr 


Alden If I miry 

" Metallurgical efficiency on the Sub Nigel G Carleton 
5 African Mining t-ng J 46, WOO")*) — The new n_- 
duction plant at the Sub Nigel Mine has reduced lading 
values to 0 2t dwt per ton (formerly 0 37) for an extn 
of OS 5% (07 0% previously). Costs (including sorting 
and crushing) are 3s 3U pet ton About 55% of the 
ore value vs extd on corduroy Overflow from bowl classi- 
fier* is cyanide feed Alcktt II 1 mery 

Principles of flotation IV An experimental study of 
Influence of sodium sulfide, alkalies and copper sulfate on 
effect of xanthates at mineral surfaces Ian W W’ark 
and Alwyn B Cox Am Inst Mining Met Fngn 
Tech Pub No 659, 20 pp (1030) . cf C A 29. 1010’ — 

By measuring the influence of Na,S on the contact angle 
induced by xanthatc between an air bubble and anglesite, 
cerussitc, galena, sphalerite, pyrtte, chakopynte , bormte, 
covclhtc and chalcoctte it n shown that (1) NaiS is a 
depressant for sulfide minerals; (2) the concn of NajS 
necessary to prevent contact is a function of the Pn value, 

(3) the hydrosulfide ion (IIS - ) is the effective depressant 
and there is, for each mineral, a critical HS-ion concn. 
ju«t sufficient to prevent response to a given concn of K 
ethytxanthate, this crit value is not greatly influenced 
by the xanthatc concn , (4) CuSO, influences the effect of 
Na,S on galena and chalcopynte, probably removing it 
from soln. as a ppt of CuS, (5) CuSO* must be stoichio- 
metrically in excess of the sulfide if it is to activate sphaler- 
ite; (fl) the combined influence of CuSO, and Na,S on 
pytite is exceedingly complex; (7) anglesite responds to K 
ethyl xanthatc most readily between pn Oand ll.andccrus- 
site at pn < 9, (8) Na,COj increases the concn. of K 
ethytxanthate necessary to induce a response at surfaces 

of anglesite and ccrusite; (9) controlled conens. of NajS , ....... . ... 

activate anglesite and ccrussite so that they respond tolowcr 6 feed to ball mills is increasing Advances and changes 


Shtemliok itenet Zolotoprom 1935, No 1, 18-27. 

S L. Madorsky 

Method of estimating gold deposits G Leviatov 
Sotrl Znlotobrom 1935, No <1, 17-19 —A review 

S L Madorsky 

An investigation of gold-bearing ores at TzeninJ 
V G Agccnkov and K F Baruisheva, Sovet. Zoloto- 
prom 1935, No 8, 35-13 — Reports of investigation of 
extn of Au by amalgamation and other methods from 
ore samples of the following sources. Lada, Alkabck, 
Manka, Akdzhal, Riddersk, Kulundzhunsk and Malkin. 

S L. Madorsky 

Gold ores ol Retiv and Aleksandrovsk Telns I N 
Plaksm and S V Shibacv Soret Zolotoprom 1935, No. 
0. 44-51 — Most of the Au in these veins is in the free 
state ami only a small fraction m the fom. of sulfide 
Free Au content in the ore from Retiv and Alcksandrovsk 
vein is 1 97 and 4 51 g per kg ore, resp A mixt of 
these ores was ground to a fine pulp and extd by a cyanide 
method Grinding the ore to 05 mesh gave an 85% Ail 
extn by this method S L Madorsky 

Cyamdation (of gold ores) I V Faramonov. Soret, 
Zolotoprom 1935, No. 7, 37-10 — Adiscussion. S.L.M 

Occurrence of rare elements In gold slime. V. Zcmel 
5<nrt Zolotoprom 1935, No 7, 23-5 — Results of analysis 
of 42 samples of Au slime, collected from various Russian 
gold mines, are given Among the elements found in the 
slimes were: Zr, W, V, Ti, Th and Mo S L. M. 

Recovery of fine gold particles and treatment of slime. 
D Kugusnev .Sinet Zolotoprom 1935, No. 0, 23-4. — A 
discussion S L. Madorsky 

Variety of improvements noted In concentration and 
milling. Charles E. Locke Mining Met. 17, 1.3-16 
-The Hadsel mill has been improved, finer 


concns. of xanthatc, but excess of sulfide prevents a 
response; ( 10) cerussitc responds more readily to xanthatc 
after an initial treatment with Na,S, owing to the forma- 
tion of a surface film of PbS, (11) the response of anglesite 
and cemssite to amylxanthatc is less influenced by Na : S 
than their response to ethylxanthate, (12) Na phosphate 
can be substituted for Na S as on activator for anglesite 
and cenissite; (13) the test specimens of sulfide minerals 
consume very little sulfide or xantliate, but ccrussite may 7 


(1930).—' 
Iced to b: 


in design in various crushers, ball mills, screens, classifiers, 
thickeners, agitators, filters and flotation machines are 
described For filtering small tonnages of concentrates in 
Au-flotation plants, small pan filters arc used. A rubber- 
glass filter medium shows some advantages over canvas. 
Use of jigs of Lake Supertor Fc ore is increasing New 
flotation reagents are listed. Interesting developments 
In several plants arc described briefly, A H. E. 

. 7 Present situation and the future of the aluminum Indus- 
consume appreciable amts ; under some conditions angle- try in Japan Zcntaro Nakamshi Aluminium 17, 
site may consume a considerable fraction of the xanthate 010-14(1935). — The historical development of the A1 
P fc C4tn L’ sulfide is consumed in preference to xan- industry since its inception is 1901 is described. Statistics 
thatc by anglesite and ccrussite; (15) because of the on production and imports of raw materials and A1 ingots 
volatility of IBS and the readiness with which NajS is and scrap are given, and the present situation and outlook 

oxidized it would be difficult to control the sulfide concn. of are reviewed. M Hartcnheim 

“ 0 «rfci°5 » cl 5 eu,t A . Alden If Emery Progress In the field of beryllium extraction and the 

Tne notation of gold ore at the Bibiani mine W J. « preparation of metallic beryllium. 1930-35 R. Strauss 
~£7 z erj ^S.^Afncan Mining Eng. J 46, 281-3(1935). — Angew Chem 48 , 745-50(1935) — A summary covering 


The old plant , using a battery of 50 stamps w ith subsequent 
amalgamaiion and cyamdation, gave sand tailings assaying 
1.6 dwts, per ton and slimes contg. 4 2 d wts due to Au in 
pynte. A new plant consisting oi a 5 X 10 It. Irall mill, 
bcmplcx classifier. Dorr agitators and thickeners gave a 
3 CO dwt. tailing from a 12 0 dwt ore Later ball mill 
discharge was fed to corduroy tables, which recovered 

more than >/i the An. The concentrate was toasted 9 centr&tors in the Southwest 
and charged back into the ball mill circuit. Extn was ' ‘ ... 

more than 81% at 40%-200 inish I irier grinding was 
uneconomical, even at 92% extn- A new flow sheet using 
flotation was adopted. Use of soda ash was not bene- 
ficial CuSO* did not art i vat e the pyrite. Cresylic acid 
gave no increase in extn. Starch to depress graphite de- 
creased extn. Au recovery by flotation was 91% and 
lhat by cyanidation 97% Alden If. I nicry 


the following subjects, dccompn of Be minerals with F 
eompds , with alkalies, acids and Cb, the sepn. of BcFi 
from the alkali fluoride in the soln of the double fluoride, 
concn of Be in the mineral, the prepn of metallic Be and 
the prepn of Be by means of vacuum distn Thirty-nine 
references Karl Kammcrmeycr 

Recent trends in design and construction of copper con- 
•ntr&tors in the Southwest C. E. Rotk. Bur. Mints, 
Information Cue. No. 08Crt, 15 pp (1935). A. II, E. 

Few changes In lead metallurgy reported Carle R. 
Hayward. Mining Met. 17, 23(1030).— New develop- 
ments in secondary Pb technology and modifications m 
the Betts electrolytic process are discussed briefly. 

„ . . Alden II. Emery 

new metnods for recovery of magnesium. Willy 
Machu Metatlu F rz 32, 505-70(1035) . — A discussion of 
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previously used methods for recovery of Mg and efforts to 
avoid formation of MgClj as an intermediate step New 
methods tor electrothermal reduction of MgO with C are 
described H StoertZ 

Silver and silver pitchblende ore from Bear Exploration 
and Radium, Limited, Great Bear Lake, N W. T. W B 
Timm, et oi Cart Dept Mines, Mines Branch, Kept , 
No 747, 30-43(1935) —About 90% of the Ag can be 
coned by tabling and flotation or blanket concn. and . 
flotation, but the tailings carry 100-200 02 Ag per Ion that 
can be recovered only by chem treatment Amalgamation 
recot ered 91 5-93 7% of the Ag, flotation recovered onl) 
27% of the Ag in the tailing and left a 100 02 tailing 
Cyanide extu is high, but cyanide consumption is exces- 
sive Tabling recovered 54 7% of the pitchblende m a 
concentrate contg 39 09% pitchblende, but left a 
1 ob% tailing Flotation showed little concn 

Atdenll Emery 

Origin and growth of graphite nuclei in solid and liquid 
iron solutions H A Schwartz and Wolfram Ruff 
Am Inst Mining Met Engrs Tech Pub No. 655, 17 pp 
( 193 o) — In the white cast irons the no of nuclei per unit 
vol is not detd by the melting and freezing conditions 
alone, but also by the temp, at which the nuclei are caused 
to grow One sort of nodule that never grows to any 
considerable size is numerous, 10-20 times as frequent 
as the larger These small nodules appear to increase in ' 
no with tunc at graphitizmg temp The larger nodules 
do not alter greatly in no with time but do change in size 
At any given tune, the sue distribution of nodules is not 
very wide The no of larger nodules (and perhaps the no 
of smaller ones) decreases as the graphitizmg temp de- 
creases, and m a given Fe the max. sue attained by 
nodules increases The density of graphite packing in the 
nodules decreases as the graphitizmg temp increases; . 
it is remarkably const at a given temp The no of 
nodules is not solely a function of the graphititing temp 
\ estigial nuclei are of great importance in detg the no of 
nuclei that will grow into nodules Graphitizmg rate is 
enormously increased by previous quenching of white cast 
Fe from about 1000“, such treatment produces an enor- 
mous increase in no of nodules The no of nuclei that 
will grow into nodules or mottles is a function of the mate- 
rials of the charge, chem compn , compn of the melting 
furnace atm , melting and pouring temp , rate of cooling 
and temp of germination of the graphite. A If.E 
Separation of hematite byhysterehc repulsion E W. 
Schilling and Harwick Johnson Am Inst Mining Met 
Engrs Tech Pub No 054, 13 pp (1935). — As the air gap 
between the plane on which the specular hematite was sup- 
ported and the Fe core of the magnet was increased, the 
activity of the particles reached a max , then decreased 
The speed of the moving particles increased as the fre- 
quency of excitation was increased to about 70 cycles per 
sec , then was const As the relative amplitudes of 
vibration increased the wt. of hematite moved increased. 
Heat treatment of the hematite m a reducing atm of Hi 
increased its activity. Atdcn If. Fmery 

Silvicultural damage from the arsemous acid in the 
white smelter smoke of the arsenic metallurgical plant 
F. HiLsch T hamndC far St! Jb £5. 117-66(1914); Ret 

Applied Mycol 14, 725, Biol Abstr 9, 1001 — A sum- 
mary of a century of research on As damage in German 
forests shows injury extends 2-3 km from the As plant 
in the direction of the wind and is more severe on the 
outer fringes than inside the stands. Of hardwoods ash is 
most susceptible, then beech, birch, oak, and poplar 
Of the conifers spruce is most susceptible, then fir, Scotch 
pine (Pmus sjlrestris), white pine (P strobus) , Douglas fir 
[PSeudotsuga tanfoha) and larch. The toxic effect shows 
browning or burtuog of the foliage Oden E. Sheppard 
The chlorine method for treating copper pyrites slag 
D M Chizhikov and Sh Sh Margolma J Chem hid 
(Moscow) 12, 811-1S{1935) —-Slag contg Cu and Zn is 
chlorinated for 2 brs at 100* with enough Cl, to form CuCl, 
and ZnCl, If the stag contains 10% 11,0, the heat of the 
reaction raises the temp to 110-20* and no further heat 
v "" '* applied The presence of Nj and CO, tn the Cl, 


has no effect on the reaction. The slag is then leached for 
0 5 hr with cold 11,0, and 93-5% of the Cu and 92-4% 
of theZn are removed The soln is treated with CaCl. to 
ppt. sulfates and so give purer products later. The Cu is 
pptd by Fe, and the Zn by CaO The slag can be used in 
the blast furnace H M. Leicester 

Slag m the manufacture of ferromanganese Maurice 
Dinbiri Clumie & Industrie 34, ,,7-9(1935). — In the 
so-called "slag method" of producing Tc-Mn, the phys 
and chem study of the slags must be considered as being 
as important as that of the metal obtained A characteris- 
tic example is given and discussed, showing how the study 
of the differences in color of a slag can furnish valuable 
indications on the mechanism of the working of the fur- 
nace A Papmeau-Couture 

Five years of progress in southern blast furnace prac- 
tice Francis H Crockard Am Inst Mining Mel 
Engrs. Tech Pub No 653, 20 pp (1935). — The major 
developments in southern blast-lurnace practice during 
the past 5 yrs have been (1) reduction in ash m coke. 
(2) improved structure and porosity of coke, (3) sizing of 
coke and ores, (4) careful selection of ores from chem 
standpoint, (5) wider stock lines, (6) improved offtakes 
and downcomers, (7) improved bosh design, (8) wide- 
spread use of McKee distributors, (9) introduction of 
machine-cast Fe and (10) improvement m phys char- 
acteristics of Fe Coke consumption has been reduced 
from about 3000 lh per ton to about 2200 lb and flue dust 
production from 250-300 lb. per ton of Fe to 50-100 lb. 
Chem analysis of Fe has been improved Furnaces are 
kept more uniform on the desired grades Man-hrs have 
been lowered through mechanization. A ff L 

Dimensions and lines of modern blast furnaces M. A 
Pavlov Rev. mil. 32, 451-65(1935). — A survey of the 
contemporary trend of design of blast furnaces in Europe 
’ and the United States. P. offers a design of the furnace 
which would give the best results on the basis of his wide 
experience. J. D. Gat 

Nature, formation and removal of dust through the top 
of a blast furnace as a function of constitution of oSlitic 
ores. J. p Arend, A Jungblut and C Aschman Re r 
mil 32, 363-392(1935).— Minette ores were investi- 
gated About one-thud of dust is charged with the ore, 
the rest is formed in the furnace by attrition and shrinkage 
caused by dehydration Dehydration is not a con- 
tinuous function of the temp One-fourth of the water is 
removed between 1D0“ and 260“, one-half between 200“ and 
320“ and the rest requires heating to 500“ Top-gas 
dust can be sepd into three groups according to the mag- 
netic properties, depending on the temp levels to which 
the ore had tune to settle in the furnace Amount of 
dust removed is proportional to the kinetic energy of gases 
J D Gat 

The control of cnpola operation. If. L Complied and 
John Grennan Iron Age 136, No. 25, 18-23, 84-G 
(1935) — Specific practical suggestions are given for im- 
proved cupola practice. F G Norris 

Determination of the losses through burning In the 
cupola furnace by gas analysis Try-Chalons Rev 
Jonderre moderne 29, 292-3(1935) — The method developed 
by McConnachie (ef. Foundry, d3, 26(1935)) is explained 
and discussed Although much more exact than methods 
which det the losses in metal by weigh mg charge, product 
and slag, it is not considered accurate enough as it does 
not take account of the C of the combustion gases originat- 
ing from the decompn. of the limestone (flux) and as the 
free O is not detd exactly enough However, the method 
is considered satisfactory for comparing the perform- 
ances of furnaces M Hartenbcim 

Open-hearth roof temperatures. II. M. Schmitt 
Metals (f Alloys 6, 333-5(1935) — Four types of pyrometer 
installations are described, each having its own character- 
istics but all providing continuous records (1) thermo- 
couples imbedded under insulation, (2) thertnocoupU « 
inserted in roof brick, (3) thermocouples mounted to re- 
fractory insert m water-cooled tuj£re, (4) radiation 
Pyrometer sighted into refractory tube mounted m the 
roof. Downs Schaaf 
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Solution of the problem of the hot stoves. Maurice 1 
Derdaye. Rev. nit 32, 427-50(1905).— Comprehensive 
mathematical analysis of the phenomena occurring in blast- 
furnace hot stoves. Double-zone stoves have a better 
temp, drop, which can be achieved in single-zone stoves by 
increasing the thickness of checker bricks Parallel 
study of single- and dotibl e * 2 or e stoves shows mathe- 
matically that the ellects obtained are the same, but the 
single-zone type » less complicated Heavier checkers , 
in the upper zone can be dispensed with at the present be- 
cause smaller bricks with the same mechanical and physi- 
cal properties are already manufd Efficiency of the 
stoves can be raised from the present fSJi to 02% by 
preheating the air by passing it between a specially built 
outside and the usual shells of the stove. Frequency of 
reversals has a preponderant influence Doubling this 
frequency will correspond, for example, to doubling the 
cond of the bricks and their thickness J D Gat 
Changing to gas fuel improves Columbia tool steels 
\\ infield Foster. Ind.Cai 14, No 7, 0-10,10 ( 1936) — The 
steel heating furanees were altered for gas firing and 
equipped with low-pressure burners Motor -operated 
proportioning valves are used to give the correct air and 
gas supply Controls are located near the furnace, and 
permit automatic maintenance of desired temps. De 
carburization of the surface of the steels has been reduced 
*/* and scaling has been reduced '/«, so that the scale re- ‘ 
moved with the first hammer blows is only paper-thin 
TTie thermal efficiency of the furnaces was increased ap- 
prox. 50% by elimination of stack and infiltration loss, 
and greater temp uniformity was secured. R W R 
Applied spectrography in metal-working industries 
G. Heidhauscn Mitt ForsehungianstaUen GHH-Kon- 
sern 4, No 3, 50-70(1935) — The description of the spec- 
trographic lab. of the MAN-Nurcmbcrg serves to demon- , 
strate how with simple and conveniently arranged app. 
spectrography can be used as an ordinary tool in exam ns 
and routine testing of materials, and also for detns in 
analyses. The principles of the measuring methods 
and the instruments are described Six references 

M. Hartenheim 

The pressed-metal industry O P. Hatton Iron At* 
136, No. 22, 20-1, 94-6; No 21, 34-fi, No. 2G. 20-9 
(1935). — Historical review. F G. N 

Treating metals and alloys Soci^tfi d'exploitation des 
proc€d€s Mahoux, Paris. OberfiackenUck. 12, 285-6 
(1935).— The new process, Ger. C2 1.200 (C A 30, 

1 0 1 9‘) , of treating, especially steels and Fe alloys, is based 
on the fact that materials upon beating are put m mol 
vibrations. It was found that the quality of the me- 
tallic structure is changed if in the metals or alloys under a 
heat-treatment, electromagnetic or mech vihrations of 
ultrasonic frequency are generated which practically 
do not contribute to the heating; this is of particular 
advantage for treatments of materials with low trans- 
formation temps , e. g., C steels at 500°, which must not 
be exceeded in the treatment. The frequency of the 
ultrasonic vibrations applied lies between 1 and 10 
million per sec, (far beyond the audible range). In the 
presence of these oscillations cementing and mtridmg can 
be done at lower temps, than usual, as C and N penetrate 
into the surface and harden it M. Hartenheim 

Methods of testing embrittlement of metals. P. B 
Mikhallov-Mikheev. Zavodikaya Lab. 4, 940-50 (1935). — 
The results of tests of various steels are shown in graphs 
and are discussed. Chas. Blanc 

Apparatus for testing hardness of metals F. P. 
Marshanskil. Zarodskaya Lab. 4, 822(1935). Con- 

struction details with illustrations. Chas. Blanc 
Modem methods of testing fatigue in metals. N. N. 
Afanas’ev. Zarodskaya Lab. 4, 951-8(1935).— A discm- 
si< tt . , , , , Chas. Blanc 

High standards are maintained In heat-treating springs. 
J E. Coleman. IndustrtalGas 14, No 6,7-8,25(1935). — 
A gas-heated continuous hardening furnace for springs is 
equipped with an alloy muffle and can also serve for draw- 
Kij mth a ttmp Tange of 750-1750°F. Its rated capacity 
is -50 lb per hr. A quench chute is provided, sealed 


from the outside air, the od temp, being maintained auto- 
matically. The muffle atm is obtained by burning 570 
B t. u city gas with 3‘/i cu. ft. of air per cu. ft. of gas, 
this amt. being insufficient for complete combustion, so 
that the resultant product is rich in CO and COj. Auto- 
matic temp control is used After hardening, the work is 
washed and then tempered in 3 salt bath, after which it is 
washed again R. W. Ryan 

Action of carbide etching agents R. Mitsche. Arch. 
Enenhtittemc 9, 311-12(1935/0) —Expts with different 
alloy steels showed that to obtain a satisfactory carbide 
etching action the presence of an oxidizing agent besides 
hydroxyl ions is necessary A soln of KMnO ( in KOI! 
or NaOH is particularly useful. An explanation of this 
action is seen in that ferrous ions are going into the soln. 
from the baser fernte under ihe action of the hydroxide, 
and the nascent H tons are discharged on the nobler 
cememite The oxidizing agent oxidizes H to II -O and 
the Fe(OH)j formed at first from the fercous ion« to 
Fe(OH)i which ppts on the cementite and darkens it 
more or less according to the duration of the etching 
Six references M. Hartenheim 

Theory of the conversion of metallic cured phases. HI 
Phase diagram of partially onented mixed phases G. 
Borebus Ann Phyuk 24,489-506(1935) cf C A. 28, 
502G 1 — The theory is extended and considered thermo- 
dynamically Sample phase diagrams are shown. The 
properties of new alloys can be predicted R E DeR 
Method of polished etching for metallographic tests 
N M. Zarubin and M V Suitm Zavadskaya Lab ■ 4, 
780-09(1935). — It is considered that the method of chem 
etching with subsequent burnishing of samples for metillo- 
graphie examn. is preferable to any other procedure 
Methods for prepn. of samples of metals unsuited for 
chem. etching because of thetr chem. or phys nature art 
being investigated Chas. Blanc 

Polishing in drums F. Schwarz. Oberfldckentech 
12, 243-6(1935). — Polishing in drums is applied to mass 
articles, especially for Cu-, brass-, Ni- or Cd-plated ware, 
Cr-plated articles cannot be polished in this manner 
Rusty or scaly articles are first scoured in a wooden, 
cylindrical drum with sand which has been wetted With 
water or dild. IIjSO,. A polishing soln for A1 and A! 
i alloys is made up of acid K fluonde 500 g , Na bisulfate 
400 Z-, Nekal 100 g and water 100 1. For Fe and Steel 
articles the soln. consists of soap Cakes 4 kg , soda 2 kg , 
NaCN 0 5 kg and water 100 1 For Cu and Cu alloys, 
soap powder 3 kg , potash 2 kg, NaCN 1kg and water 100 
1 , grain soap 4 kg., tartar 1 kg., Na bisulfate 1 kg and 
water 100 1 Polishing with balls is used particularly for 
strongly profiled parts, the balls being of very hard, highly 
r potished Cr steel of 0 5 to 10 mm diam The procedure 
and the design of the drums are described Ten references. 

M. Hartenheim 

Hot-rolling of tubes of rectangular cross section. G. A. 
NedelTco, G P. Pishchikov and P M Shuvalov. Domes 
1935, No. 7, 64-9. S L. Madorsky 

Thin plates, their manufacture, surface treatment and 
working. Koch. Oberfldchenlech 12, 291-2(1935)-— 
The mfg processes of sheets of 0.5 mm thickness and less 
I for various industrial purposes and for fine mechanics, 
chem. treatment for surface quality, and requirements for 
deep-drawing are discussed M Hartenheim 

Effect of working conditions in the tinning process on 
the porosity of tmplate Fritz Peter and Geo. Le Gal. 
Arch Etsenhutlenvs 9, 285-91(1935) — The causes of 
porosity of tin coatings on steel sheets were investigated 
in the range from 30 to 1 10 g /sq m Porosity depends 
mainly on the purity of the surface of the sheet and on the 
> thickness of the coating, then also on the pickling method 
and on the purity of the flux used. The II absorbed es- 
pecially in pickling does not have as large an effect as is 
usually assumed. An abs freedom from pores is at 
present not obtainable m com grades of tin-plate in spite 
of recent improvements in the tinning process Only 
by beginning at a thickness of Sn coat of 100 g./sq, m. 
can porous-free sheets be made under observations of all 
possible precautions M. Hartenheim 
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Softening and recrystallization of pure alu m inu m 
H R Aluminium 17, 575-6(1935} —The expts of 
Calm ( C A 29, 6867‘) to det tbe effect of impurities on 
the velocity of softening (melting) are discussed The 
velocity depends to a large degree on the punty of AI 
The recrystn velocity is very high for the pure metal 
and increases rapidly with increasing temp M H 
Additions which reduce the attack of solutions on 
aluminum H Robng A iuminium 17, 559-62(1935 ) — i 
The disintegration of Al by alkali -wins is prevented not 
only by addns of Na silicate (as discovered in 1929) but 
also by other colloidal substances, as animal and vegetable 
glues As an explanation of this protective action it is 
assumed that the colloids deposit on the metal surface 
because of then- elec charge Rjtpts were made with 
nicotine and nicotine sulfate in 11 Cl solos , dibenzyl sulfide 
in HCl solo , and several special solns of different origins 
with pure A! and A1 alloys, the results are shown in tables 
and show remarkable reductions in the amt. of metal dis- 
solved A no of industrial and domestic applications are 
described M Hartenheim 

The action of tap water on aluminum Tsunelaka 
Sasaki and Jitsusaburo Sameshima J Chem Soc 
Japan 56, 1353-8(1935) — A1 dissolves noticeably otl 
being boiled with tap water This is attributed to the 
action of llCOa contained in the tap water T K 

Seat treatment of cast uoa R G McHwec Trout ' 
Am Foundrymen's Assoc 6, No 6, 27-40(1935) — 
\arious desirable combinations of compn and heat treat- 
ment ate enumerated with particular regard to specific 
practical applications F G N 

The warm strength of east iron with particular con- 
sideration of thin-walled castings W li Uhhtzsch 
and W Leineweber Arch ExtenhulUnie 9, 185-92 
(1935) —As discrepancies exist in the literature on the 
meeb properties of cast iron, new technological, metallo- 
grapbic, phys and chem investigations were earned 
out which permit one to conclude that the strength up to 
200° is affected, besides other causes, by the magnetic 
transformation of tbe cemcntite Tensile tests with 13 
different cast irons showed that Si, Ni. Cr and Mo have a 
smoothing effect on the fluctuation* of the property curves, 
this seems to be due, lor Ni and Si, to a reduced magnitude 


superheating temp During the cooling before pouring 
the graphite flakes dissolve completely tn the melt and 
are thus refined Quenching molten cast Fe in HiO 
gives evidence that graphite will not entirely dissolve at 
the eutectic temp If once dissolved, graphite cannot be 
pptd in the melt by cooling Rules for improvement of the 
phys properties of unalloyed cast Fe are. the superheating 
temp should not exceed 1650°, too high superheat makes 
bard low -strength Te; holding at slower temp loralongcr 
time will have almost as good an effect as superheat; 
pouring temp should be 1480°, charges with excessively 
coarse graphite flakes should be avoided, because these are 
more difficult to dissolve and may result in coaise flakes 
in the product F. G. Korns 

Impact resistance and other physical properties of alloy 
gray cast iron* Garnet P. Phillip*. Trans . * 

Foundrymen’s A stoc No. 35-1,""' 


18 pp. (preprint) (1935) - 
J elec, furnace heats wer 


tested to det transverse breaking load, deflection, and 
resilience, Bivntll and Rockwell hardness, tensile strength, 
and repeated drop impact strength. C harpy and Irod 
tests were made on some of the compn*. The transverse 
resilience bears a straight-line relation to the single-blow 
impact strength The relation of resilience to repeated 
drop impact strength is not as definite The relation 
between transverse strength and tensile strength »s shown. 
The best impact resistance of the irons cast gray (not in- 
cluding austenitic Te) was found in 4 Nl-Mo iron* of 
which the following compn is representative- total C 
3 41, graphitic C 2 09, combined C 0 72, Si 3 11, S 0 Ot, 
P 0 1C. Mn 0 60. Ni 1 95. Cr 0.21 and Mo 0 90% 
Austenitic Fe of low hardness has high impact resistance 
The highest impact resistance is in samples cast white and 
annealed to give gray Fe The compn. of the best sample 
is Si 1.33, total C 2 32, combined C 0 71, Mn 0 60, 
Cr 0 01, Mo 0 30 and Ni 0 19% This sample had a 
resilience almost twice as great as the next best sample and 
3 to 6 times as great as most of the samples It did not 
break in any of the impact tests until after machining to 
less than standard section F G Norns 

The influence of phosphorus on the mechanical proper- 
ties of gray cast iron at high temperatures Max Pascbke 

— , and Friedrich Bischof Ctesscrct 22, 447 52(1935). — 

of cemenute transformation, for Cr and Mo to a shifting a Eleven heats were melted in a SQ-kg high frequency fur- 


of the transformation point towards lower temps 
general, it can be said that the behavior of castings under 
heat depends not only on the nature of the pig Fe used and 
the remelting process but also just as much on the molding 
and pouring processes and the interior stresses caused by 
the casting process Tbe investigation extended up to 
750°, the tests results are illustrated by curves Twenty- 
nine references M Hartenheim 

Study of natural and artificial aging of iron eastings 1 
by the string method A I El’mkovandV P Tarasova 
ZaxwUtnyi. Lah A,779-8fi(,l93AV, cf C A M, TOfik* — 

A discussion of practical methods of prepn ol samples lor 
acoustic measurements of the residual tensions by the 
method previously described Chas Blanc 

Structural changes In gray iron subsequent to annealing 
V S Frcver Induslna mtccamca 17,978-82(1935).- ‘ 


and poured at 1290* into green sand molds to form 
bars 450 mm long and 30 mm diara. from which the 
test specimens were pitpd The compn was appro* 

3 70% total C, 2 90% combined C, 1 90% Si, and 0 08% S 
with Mn varied in the range 0 50 to I 50% and P in tbe 
range 0 54 to 1412%. The tensile strength, impact 
strength, and Brtnell hardness were detd at temp* 
from 20° to 900*, 700®, and 600*. resp Up to 500“ there 
are max in the tensile strength curve at 0.33 and 0 88% Y 
and a mm at 0 58% P. The general trend, ta decreasing 
taaa&b tf.wi-gs.h. wwA. vuaxsaneg P . IA TO1* tfi*. W 13 
less pronounced and occurs at 0 64% P At 9CO* in- 
creasing P has small effect on the tensile strength For 
all compns the tensile strength and hardness are approx 
const, with temp, up to 500“ above which they decrease 
markedly with increased temp Up to 500“ the hardness 


ordinary type of gray Fe was heated to different temps and 8 curve has ram. at 0 58 and 0 69% P and max at 0 64 and 
for different lengths of time and the structural changes were 0 77% P. Increasing P from 0-SS to 122 has a small 
observed in the microscope No typical changes can, effect on hardness, which a w contrast to a marked de- 
however, be stated, the complexity of thephenomena does crease in tensile strength beyond 0J?8% P. At COO* 
not permit of a uniform explanation Metallographic there is a mm in the hardness curve at 0 69% P. The 
condilions will, in most cases, have to be examd micro- highest impact values are at 400” in specimens tontg 
graphically M Hartenheim 0 69 and 0 77% P. There is no definite relation between 

Factors affecting the structure and properties of gray impact strength and P content Fourteen references 
cast iron A Di Giubo and A E White Tram Am F. G. Korns 

Foundrymen’s Assoc No 35-9,35 pp (prepnnt)(I935).— - 9 _ Wear resistance of white cast iron O W. Bills, J._R. 


The cast Fe used for this investigation was of tbe i 

alloyed automotive cylinder type contg total C 3.36, 
graphitic C 2 76, Si 2 00, S 0 118, P 0.36 and Mn 
M8% The beneficial effects of superheating begin at 
H»>“ and reach a max at 1670*. The optimum range 
ot pouring temp is 1470* to 1565* Improved phys. 
properties and smaller and more nearly uniform graphite 
” a,e »be result of pouring at temps lower than the 


Gordon, and G S Farnham. Trans. Am Foundry- 
men’s Assoc No 35-4, 19 pp (preprint) (1935) — A ball 
mill test using ‘/,-in Si carbide grain for the grinding 
medium was used to study the effect of compn and struc- 
ture on the wear resistance of cast-Fe rods and balls in 
ball mill service. Forty -seven alloys were prepd in 
10 to f2-lb quantities by use of graphite cructbles lined 
with sillanamte or, m case of high-Mn melts, with mag- 
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nesia Most of the alloys contained 2 5% total C, below 1 
0 03 graphitic C, 0,75% Si and 0 50% >In. Tlie higher 
the C, the lower the wear resistance of white cast Fc. 
Variation of Mn content up to 1% Mn docs not affect 
wear resistance. Increase of Si from 0 75% to 1 50% has 
no effect in white cast Be, but increases the wear resistance 
of mottled cast Fe Variation in Cu above its soly limit 
{front 095% to 5.25% Cu was studied) lias small effect 
on wear resistance During the early stages of test the ; 
high-S alloys hate high wear resistance After the hard 
skin is worn away S is detrimental to wear resistance 
Marks made by an clec pencil stood out in relief at the 
end of the test , this indicated a local increase in wear 
resistance produced by partial dccarburization and the for- 
mation of martensite Differences in Vickers hardness 
do not indicate the rclatitc wear resistance F G N 
Cinematographic record of the a ^ y icon transition, 
as seen by the electron microscope W G Burgers 
and J. J A Ploos van A ms tel Nature 136, 721(1935) — 
By use of an electron microscope with one magnetic lens, 
pictures were taken at 4 sec intervals of the y a 1 e 
transition, at 000* G M. P 

Experiments on the diffusion of carbon, silicon and 
manganese in solid and liquid iron II Paschke and A 
Hauptmann Arch Eisenhuttenw 9, 305-9(1935/0) — 
The diffusion coeffs for C, Si and Mn were detd by the 
method of Graham (cf C A 26, 62S2) and by the method 
of infinitely long hall-spaces (cf Sttz Akad It'lif ll'ifli 
79, 161(1579)) The results agTccd very well in the temp 
range from 900* to 1250®. The diffusion of Mn in solid 
Fc is slower than that of C In the liquid state of Fe, 
only very approx figures could be obtained for Mn and Si. 
The coeffs. are given in curves m sq cm /hr as function 
of temp. Ten references M Hartcnhrim 

Investigations into the phosphatic protection of iron 
obtained with the biphosphates of zinc, iron and manga- 
nese. O. Macchia and G Boggio Industna meecamca 
17, 817-21, 90G-Q, 091-5(1935) —A great no of tests 
were made to find the principal factors which det the 
protective action against atm. influences by phosphates 
with sotns. of the biphosphates of Te, Zn, Mn, Tc-Zn, 
hc-Mn and Zn-Mn. The general conclusions of the 
results can he summarized as follows Solns of Zn bi- 
phosphatc of about 3% offer a good protection hut re- 
quire too much time (53 mm ). Solns with 3 5% Mn 
biphosphate are good and more rapid. Fe biphosphate 
cannot be used, as it has no appreciable protective value 
Fe-Zn bipbosphale solns. of 3% concn gne a very high 
protective value Zn-Mn biphosphate ol 4% concn and 
high in Mn biphosphatc is satisfactory both from the 
point ol view oi protection and duration Fe Mn bi- 
phosphate gives the best rtsults both from the viewpoint 
ol behavior of the protective surface and from rapidity of 
treatment. The last one is rccomminded for all practical 
uses. Procedures are described, patents given and 41 
references cited M. Ilartenhcun 

The reactions of iron with liquid zinc \V. Pungel, 
Erich Schell and R. StenkhofT Arch. Etsenhullemo. 9. 
301-4(1935). — The reactions taking place and the forma- 
tions of alloys between he and Zn during the hot-gal 
vnmzing process were studied in the temp, range of 450®- 
500 . The attack of Te by liquid Zn can occur in 2 
different directions, according to whether the crystal 
TeZn, is or is not formed If no TeZn, is formed, the 
attack is very strong and a loose crystal skeleton of FcZn, 
is formed so that Zn can combine continually by soln 
The thereby originating layer of alloy grows vertically to 
the Tc surface and creates oddly shaped excrescences The 
non-formation of T rZnj is, however, observed only up to a 
definite upper temp The formation of this Fc-Zn alloy 
provides a tightly enveloping protective layer which re- 
duces considerably the attack of the steel by the Zn bath 
The relation between the chem. compn. of the steel or the 
Zn bath and the occurrence of FeZnj could not yet be ex- 
plained sufficiently by the present observations Tive 
references M. Hartenheim 

ine velocity of solution of Iron in molten zinc. Hcnbcrt 
Oruhitsch, Angne. Chem. 48, 659-91(1935).— The ac- 


tion of pure Zn upon Armco iron was studied by measuring 
the amt. of Zn reacting with an Te plate of known area. 
The temps, were kept const within **>I 5° and the esptl. 
results showed variations of 3-5% The “velocity of 
soln.” (I) increases only slowly (for a given test period) 
from 430° to 480* The structure of the alloy layer 
shows a dense, compact cover on the iron basis, and ex- 
hibits distinct boundaries with the iron and the pure Zn 
layer According to Daniels, the amt of Fe dissolved is 
£ = nt, where log n - - (125C/T) + 2 703, t is the time 
and T the temp In this temp range the growth of the 
thickness of the alloy layer behaves like that of dense metal 
oxide films In the range of 480* to 520® I depends on 
the temp , Armco iron shows a definite max at 495®. The 
alloy layer breaks up into a great no of small crystals, 
which penetrate into thcZn layer, this eliminates the sharp 
boundary between the olloy and Zn layers The migra- 
tion of the crystals results in a decrease of the alloy layer 
thickness The galvanization structure is very char- 
acteristic at the temp of the max The amt. of Fe dis- 
solved in this range can l*e expressed by £ “ kT, the 
proportionality factor k depends on the temp., but could 
not be detd , as it varies griaily wnh the various kinds of 
iron examd At 495® and 515° the linear increase of the 
dissolved Te willi t, up to the cqud concn , could be ob- 
served At temps above 52(1° the structure of the alloy 
again becomes dense, this results in a decreased soly , and 
the thickness of tlu_ layer decreases greatly with in- 
creasing temps The amt of Te dissolved is proportional 
to V7 Tour other steels, with the amt of C varying 
from Oil to 0 50%, and a Swedish iron (C m 0 03) were 
examd hkew tsc A comparison of the soly. curves showed 
that the values almost coincide in the temp ranges of 
440-80® and 520-000®, while variations of 300% oc- 
, curred at the curve max at 600* (reaction time I f if-). 
No conclusions for the differences at the max. and the 
different behavior in the second temp interval could bo 
drawn from the chem compn A smooth ”av soly 
curve” was established which can be expressed as JS — 
10" " + *•"•( r - *•*) x \/< (// 1.7), where T is the (const.) 
test temp., 419® the m p of Zn, t the extent of the test 
period and / the surface of the iron The agreement of 
thecaled and exptl values is very satisfactory up to 000®, 
' but above that temp, the caled values are considerably 
higher Cold working of Swedish iron affected the soly , 
resulting in a broadening and simultaneous lowering of 
the max , and a shifting to a higher temp as the amt. of 
cold work increased. Soly curves and photomicrographs 
arc presented. Twelve references K. K 

Mtlallographit tontrtA oi stamping sheet iron. A M 
Shirokov Zaiodskaya Lab 4 , 930-0(1935) — Metallo- 
7 graphic examn satisfactorily shows the stamping proper- 
ties of sheet iron as affected by the size and form of ferrite 
and cemcntue inclusions, contamination with slag and air 
hubbies, C contents, etc. Chas. Blanc 

Cause of longitudinal cracks on the surface of finished 
(steel) products A. I. Nachal’nui! and Tz N. Rafalo- 
xich. Dome: 1935, No 7, 17-20 — Cracks on the sur 
face of steel products can be explained exclusively as a 
rc<ult of bursting of gas bubbles in the process of rolling 
in those cases where liquation or dccarbunzed areas are 
found in the immediate neighborhood of these cracks 
In the absence of such areas, the cracks can be explained 
either as due to bursting of gas bubbles, of to 
mech straiu, or to scratches resulting from rolling 

S I. M 

Cracks in round castings A Yakhktnd and N. 
Gotgel’f. Dome z 1935, No 7, 26-32 — A study was 
made of the effect of the following factors on formation 
of longitudinal cracks in round steel castings- (1) diam 
and thickness of casting, (2) C content, (3) rate of pouring 
the molten metal and (4) Si and S content. It is con- 
cluded that to avoid cracks, the rate and temp of pouring 
should be low, particularly in casttngs with a diatn 
larger than 300 mm The optimum rate of pouring is 
1.3-1 .5 ton/mm. The no. of cracks increases consider- 
ably with increase of thickness. Law-C steels (up to 
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0.25% C) have 3-4 times as many cracks as high-C stetls f Ratable because of its difficult soly . The exptl castings 
(04UjG%) S L Madorsky could be forged satisfactorily up to 5% V Two new con - 

Cracks a forged pieces 31 Ballsy Ustne 44, No stituents were observed in C sieels with V addnv which 

46 27-9(1935) — The cause of fine fissures which some- can be considered to be U carbides Hardening and 
tuna are observed in large rolled or forged pieces and temper tests showed a certain soly, of the y -solid soln 
which are quite different from the dendritic and quenching for U which, however, can be utilized in practice only 
cracks was investigated, but a satisfactory solution to the to a limited degree, as melting phenomena occur at already 
problem has not been found The tendency to form fairly low temps U improves uniform hardening over the 
these cracks (m French called “flocoas") existed m - whole vol and reduces the sensitivity against overheating 
mcrea'ing degree in C steels, Ma steels (1-1.5%), Mn-Si 2 U acts in the steel similarly to Cr as a special carbide- 
•teels, steels with 1-2% Cr with or without Mo, Ni steel forming element, but improves the tneeb properties of 
fl 5%), Cr-Ni steel and Cr-Ni-Mo Steels in the order structural steels very little, Micrograpts and curves 
named Steel, made m the crucible of acid open hearth, illustrate the details of the eipts eleven references 
and such made in high-frequency acid furnaces are less M« Hartenheim 

subject to these cracks than the ba,ic open hearth or elec - The effect of special additions on the scaling of Steel 
turaasx <*eeks TkeAvnitncy dsawtsSwatl '.map.azuive- K.Kiwvt ifitt Ktkit-v.nl EttenJortchavitG tst 4. If. t , 

locity of pouring a-e reduced Sufficiently slow cooling No 2, 9-2811935). — The scaling phenomenon of steels at 

after forging isalvj important, about 1* per min. between 3 temps of 900*, 1000*, 1100* and 1200* was investigated 
WJ0* and 2 00“ seems sufficient, which means about 10 fcrs with particular consideration of the part pla>ed by add ns 
for this interval, and for very heavy pieces up to 80-ltXI The formation of scale by diffusion created shaiply de- 
hrs The orientation of these cracks u perpendicular to fined layers of scale which were analyzed individually, 
the greatest deformation pressure and to the dendrites. All alloying elements of steel, base as well as noble ele- 
Impurities do not seem to play any part- hi II. ments, accumulated at the border of the Fe scale A!, Cr 

Determini ng punty of steel by deep-etching E and Si which increase the resistance against sealing notice- 
Houdremo-it and H Schrader Arch Etienkutieme 9, ably, and Ti, Be and V which increase it only slightly, 
273-5(1935) — In order to det the impurities in steel, form protective layers The addn. of a nobler element, 
inclusions and segregations of P, by deep -etching, it has 4 as Cu, Ni and Pt, did not give an improvement in resis- 
beea found necessary to make this test only after heat- tance against scaling, Pt even lessened resistance. The 
treatment, because m the untreated state the etching investigation led to the conclusion that in order to obtain 
process may attack preferably the grain boundaries, es- protection against sea' mg the new kmd of crystal which 11 
penally m coarse gram A correct etching shows w the formed by the diffusion of the Pe atom, but not by that 
longitudinal section mainly the P segregations, m the of the O atom, must possess a low diffusion velocity and 
transverse section mainly the sulfide delusions The be sol in ferrous oxide, and besides must form a tight 
deep -etching test is, therefore, considered better suited to envelope around the Fe which also prevents the diffusion of 
distinguish steels of different metallurgical production. 5 Fe The com pn. of scale layers is shown in photographs, 
The method is illustrated by numerous photographs of the tests and results are discussed. Twenty-six references 
etchings demonstrating the different types of steel 31 Hartenhnwi 

Eight references 31 Hartenheim Steels and alloys for permanent magnets Andre 

Transformation of austenite and the theory of hardening MichtI Ustne 44, No 46, 27 ; Her. met 32, 482-6 
of steel S S Shtemberg J Tech Phjt. (USSR) (1935) — A brief review of steels used at present for this 
5, 467-82 (in Russian), Tech Pkji U S S R. 1,595-603 purpose and their qualities and treatment. Fe-Co-3fo 
( 1933)(m English) , cf C. A 29, 249? — Expts with 0 7 and Ni-Al steels are best suited according to the present 
and 1 3% C steel, high-speed steel, and Cr steel contg. 12% state of knowledge- 31. Hartenheim 

Cr and 2% C indicate that austenite decomposes in 3 6 Decarbunzation of some alloy steels by hydrogen 
ways Between Ar'and3tJ0° pearhte of licioitite is formed, W. Eaukloh and II Cuthmann Arck Eisenkulteme. 9, 
between 3 W)* and Ar' cubic martensite u formed, and 201-2(1935/6); cf C. A 29, 2128*.- — Tests on decar- 
below Ar' tetragonal martensite In the 3rd case, tension bunzation in a H atm at 700-1000* showed an increase 
existing in the steel is alone sufficient to cause the tram- in the decarbunzation velocity for unalloyed steels above 
formation Above Ar* the ten, lie stresses are insufficient 700* with increasing C content, while below 700* it 
and diffusion phenomena are required to initiate the decreases with increasing C content In Ni _^teels, the 
deoempn JI W Rathmann decarbunzation decreases with tncrea'ing Ni content. 

The brittleness of steel at sub zero temperatures and with a max at about 850*. The effect of H on the 
rapid -Cooling bn Wen ess of anneal'd steel Saburo 7 favorable decarbunzing action of Cr is very slight up to 
Uatanabe and Kiyo<hi Nagasawa Tettu-to-Ua[ine 21, 0 9% Cr, but becomes fairly large for higher Cr contents 

880-7(1935) — The brittleness of steels at sub-zero temp. Mn steels show the least attack by H for about 0.5% Mn 
was studied by means of Charpy’s impact tester The in the investigated temp range. The decarbunzation 
impact values of the annealed C steel* (QJM-0 98% C) velocity is reduced for St, W, Mo, Sn and Cu . the latter is 
drop between +25* and —20*, and those of quenched steel least attacked at about 0 65% Increasing Si and W con- 
drop between +25* and —40°. From the result of the un- tents increases the resistance against H attack, while 3Io 
pact test at sub-zero temp cf several alloyed steels, it xras shows an irregular behavior with a max attack at 0 48% 
found that steels contg Ni show less brittleness than those g Mo V alloy steels were decarbunzed to a greater degree 
contg no Nt The brittleness of steels at sub-zero temp, is than tmalloyed steels; a steel with higher V content shows 
not characteristic of a iron itself, but is due to the presence lesser decarbunzation Five references M- H 

of carbides By the impact test of C -steels (0 lfh-O.36% Effect of cold deformation and annealing on properties 
C) which were arnealed (929-8-50*), reheated ( 7)0-700 of c hr otniom -molybdenum steel tubes Tz N- Kafalo- 
for 1 tr ) and then quenched n water, an extreme b-ittle- vseh. Domez 1935, No 7, 32-56 — Samples of Cr-Mo- 
ness was found at room temp This phenomenon xras steel tubes having an av. compn of C 0-34, Mn 0 7, 
railed "rapid coot -g brittleness of annealed steel " Tbis Cr 0-82. 3fo 020, P 0.010 and S 0 015%, and crit points 
bn*lkce*s is attributed to tr» pptn hard-rung of FeiC Ae» 830* and Ac, 740*, were heated to various temps 
at low temp Torn 0-0 Sato 9 and then slowly annealed in the furnace The samples 

Effect of crimen on str uctu re, hardens bill ty and were then cold -rolled 3feeh properties and microstruc- 
t*mpcncg permanence of unalloyed steels H B«m*k lure were investigated before and after cold -roll ng 
and C. G llolzvcheiter Arck Etleitkutlen-x 9, 193-200 The cold-rolled samples were alio studied in regard to 
—Alloying eipts wi'h ferrt'aranium proved rtcry*tn by heat-treating them for varying periods at 
that practica’ j segregation free eattirgv can be produced C09’,C3Q*,700*,750*and800*. Change of mech.proper- 
with a low-C, low percentage ferrouramum if it is ties was found to depend only on the extent of deforma- 
»d/'ed n small pieces to a well -deoxidized melt in the two Samples subycted to a preliminary heating to 7 J} 
“'■W Iligh-C ftmasranrim vntb high U content is tv* suffered the Va*t disturbance in structure during d+twroa- 
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tion Numerous rabies, grapiis ami photomicrographs are ' and shear strength and «ftmiptmrt 


tested; the results 
shown in tables and photographs The BS and KS 
alloys and IlydrOTiatium r both Hard and soft, withstood 
perfectly the effects of the capture for l'/j years. The 
welded samples of pure AI (hard as rolled), Pantal and 
Hydronahum also did not change their properties. The 
rivetrd samples suffered very little; the shearing strength 
remained the same ra all samples which were not corroded. 
Hard pure Al showed a loss of strength and elongation. 

M Ilartenheim 

The effect of metals of the iron group on precipitation 
hardening of aluminum alloys of high punty W. Koch 
and P YV Nothing Aluminium 17, 53.>— 16(193 5). ■ — 
The effect of the metals Fe, Cu, Ni and Mo on pptn 
hardening was investigated on an Al-Cu alloy with 4% 
Cu hy taking time-hardness curves at room temp , at 
135 s and at 2tX)** The results can be summarized briefly 
as follows Test senes with Fe Quench hardness as 
well as pptn hardness at all temps decreases with in- 
creasing 1 e content This is ascribed to the fact that Cu 
is bound by the addn of Fe and thus taken out of the 
solid soln A ternary com pil is thereby formed, CwreAlt 
Test senes with Co Co is practically msol tn the Al-Cu 
alloy with 4% Cu in the solid state It occurs as an 
miermetallic compd ol the probable cotnpn CojAU 
At 52V, the quenching hardness shows an increase, partly 
because of the hardening aetinns of the pptn3. and partly 
on account of an increase of the concn of the solid solo 
by removal of Al on account of the binary compd Addns 
of 0 l-fl.2% Co impede the pptns strongly at first; the 
increase of the pptn hardness is about the same as that of 
the quench hardness Test senes with Nt The view 
held by Bingham that Al-Cu-Ni alloys do not show pptn 

.. w _ __ hardening to any pronounced degree (I Inst, Metals, 

Chem 27, UlU-C( 19 13) —A qumtary alloy contg 81 9% s 1926, 137) docs not seem to be correct, as the tests with Ni 


„, vr)1 , S. L. Madorsky 

The earbon-orygen equilibrium in molten atetl Satin 
Matoba- TeltstHa-IIag/ine 21, 87 .>-9(1933) — -Equil, of 
C and O in molten steel n expressed as follows, (2) 
I rO(7.) + CO n Fe + COj, and (3) C(t.) + CO, — 
2CO, where TeOfe,) and Cr»,> mean the FeO and C 
dissolved into the molten iron, resp By melting of Te m 
mixed ga-es of CO and CO, at various rates, the above 
relations were investigated at 15T1", IG00® and 
As long as the compn of the gas mixt remains unchanged, 
the soly of C in the molten Fe in eqml with the gas mixt 
rlcerea.'-cs, while that of O increases as the temp rises 
The relations of temp (T) and equil const (/O and 
changes of free energy (AP °) were drtd as follows 
Tor eqml (2). log K» - 7,4 50/ T - 4 60, AT * - - 31,009 
+ 21-31 T, for (3), log K. - - 8 MO/T +7 40, AF - 

10,212 - 33 PAT Tomo-o Sato 

Spectre graphic examination of structure of alloys 
Henri Triche Compt rend 201, 1 I 78-81 f 1933) — The 
surface ot the alloy (e g ■ Al-Fe or Al-Crj u etched hy an 
oxidizing mat ami a high frequency spark produced be 
tween its surface and a thin An or Pt wire, the wire being 
mover! about to prevent fusion The sp-irks always start 
from certain fixed points on the surface of the alloy, these 
being crystals of definite compn projecting above the 
general (oxidized and so nonconducting) surface Trom 
the spectrum of the spark3 the compn of the crystals is 
deduced without their isolation. Thus with Al-Cr alloys 
contg 2 4, 42 or I 7% Cr the same spectrum is obtatned , 
this indicates the crystals contain approx 18 2% Cr. in 
(air agreement with 214% required by CrAl, (cf Fink 
and Free he, C A 28, 107(A) C A. Sdherrad 

A new low-melting alloy S J French. Ind £>? 


lipowitz metal (W) Bi, 27 Pb, 13 Sn, 10 Cd) and 18 
In proved to have a f p of 48 5° Because of the high 
price of In, this low-melting alloy would cost, at present 
market prices, chwc to 5 dollars an oz in small lots The 
cost in large lots may he */» of this figure D S 

Simple means of distinguishing different aluminum 
alloys H Ziirbrfigg Aluminium 17, 531 -3(1933) — A 
simple method w described by which Mn, Mg and Ni can 


2% show a slowly decreasing pptn hardening with 
increasing Ni content, the decrease has a certain ratio 
to the quench hardness The reason for the decrease is 
seen in the dccrea*e of the amt. of Cu available for pptn 
of the solid soln , and is due to formation of the ternary 
compd Test series with Mo: The deciding influence in 
Al-Cu-Mo alloys is exerted by the originating Al-Mo 
compd , MoAli or MoAI* The mcrcastng hardness 


be detected even m very small amts Mn is found hyoxida- 6 after quenching from .360' is due to the hardening effect of 


turn with Nlf, persulfate in the presence of AgNO,, Ni by 
dimethylglyoxime, and Mg by tetrahydroxyanthraquin- 
onc. The alloys of the type Al-Mg-Si, Al-Mg and Al- 
Mg-Mn which cannot be distinguished by these methods 
(and also not by tho*e described by Zerrleder (C A 29, 
104 .V) and Bos-hard (C A 29, 2131*)) are distinguished 
from one another by hardening tests in conjunction with 
scratch or ball tests. Procedures arc described 

M H 

The power consumption in forging and pressing alumi- 
num alloys A v Zeerleder and R Irmann Z Metall- 
kunde 27, 115-8(1933) — The general problem of working 
AI alloys u discussed, showing that the power require- 
ments are much greater than for Cu alloys and com- 
parable to those for Tr. Compression test3 to show the 
rffects of^single components upon pure Al at tempi he- 


the pptd. components. The results are represented in 
curves, all metals were added in amts up to 2%. The 
curves which show maxima o! pptn hardness at different 
temps, are parallel among themselves, as also to the curve 
of quench hardness at 525 s , except at very small amts 
of addn Trom this it vs concluded that both quench 
hardness and aging and pptn hardness are subjected in 
principle to the same effects, which view is also confirmed 
by examn. of the structures For ternary alloys, it can 
be stated in general that the pptn hardening is propor 
tional to the Cu dissolved in the solid soln According to 
whether Cu-free or Cu-contg compds occur, quench and 
pptn hardness will be more or less affected. Sixteen 
references. M Ilartenheim 

Transformations In copper-aluminum eutectoid alloys 
I. Intermediate states in the hyperentectoid alloys 


tween 20 s and 420 s show that with addns of up to 10% 8 C. Kurdytimov and T StelletkiT. Tech Phys U * 7 


the powt-T consumption increases more for Mg than Cu, 
while up to 2% Mg. -Si has the feast effect of any, com. 
alloys of the Al-Cu-Mg and AI-Mg-Si types both require 
more power tlian the above results would indicate, on ac- 
count rf their Mn content Trip-hammer expts on Fe 
^T' A Y 1 " nal at 420 "- rc a£ 1100 s . Anticorodal at 
l«) , hra-s (57 7 Cu, 2 l Pb, 40 2 Zn) at 700° and 0925% 
Al at 500 sltowed the power requirements decreased — 


S, R. 2, 3-16(in German) , J Tech Phys (U. S SR) 
5, 295-406(199 5) (in Russian) — Alloys contg I(>-15% 
Al were quenched from f00° to 950 s and examd by the 
Debye -Scherrcr method In alloys contg less than 13% 
Al the -phase changes to 0', in those contg more than 
13% Al, u changes to a y '-phase Tins y '-phase de- 
composes in 2 distinct steps when heated DcCompn 
starts at 300* and proceeds to a definite limit wilh the 


•hownrith* 1°^ ilmc . materials 9 formation of y The remaining y' decomposes only when 

'bowed the importance of well -polished dies and forms, es- heated tn 42.6-50* fortmn, „ 1 Z rf tb~ t,™,™ .tert™* 


e importance of well -polished dies and forms, es- 
pecially for the A! alloys G Dergr 

Testing of sea-water-resistant aluminum alloys In the 
jfffnoJ 1, * abn * an * 1 w - Nicolmi. Aluminium 17, 
*»««* and welded samples cf 
pure (09 7%) Al, Albondur, Pantal, Hydronal urn, and 
5” a ?P A! alloys were exposed to the tides in 

t e North Sea for l'/j yean Surface quality, tensile 


heated to 42-5-50 s , forming a + y If the hyperentectoid 
alloys are quenched in a salt bath above 300 s , some y- 
phase is pptd. from the 0 -phase The remaining 0- 
phise with reduced AI content is stable for a long time 
below 425 s . If, however, the hyperentectoid alloy is 
quickly cooled below 300 s , the y -phase n not pptd , 
and the 0-phase will change to y' at 170-200 4 - The 
transformation 0 — ' -y ' is irreversible and is comparable to 
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the austeiute-marteusite transformation in steels 

H W Rathtnana 

The abnormal phenomena of cast copper -rich antimony- 
copper alloys during heating YosVuo Tanaka and Masa- 
katsu Iio J Chem Sac Japan 56. 1293-1300(1935); 
cf Taketani and Katori, C A 30, G.54 — The abnormal 
thermal expansion of the alloy (Sb — 2-9%) was studied 
by means of differential expansion measurement with pure 
Cu as standard With the decrease of Sb the abnormal 
thermal expansion near 4(30' and 499° decreases The 
limit of the solid soly of Sb at 470* is estd to be 9 S- 
» 75% T Katsurai 

The abnormal phenomena of cast copper nch magne- 
sium copper alloys during heating Euchi Koizumi and 
Takelnko Kawaguchi J Chem Soc Japan 56, 1300-4 
( 1935) , cf preceding abstr — The thermal change of the 
alloy (Mg m 0 2-10%) prepd by die easting has been 


1 thermally and microscopically m the range Fe-Co-CoSi- 
FeSi The compds Ft hi and CoSi form an uninterrupted 
series of solid solas The existence of a ternary coir.pd , 
FeCoSi, was established; 2 subregions are distinguished 
Pe-Co-CojSi-reCoSi-l'eSi and F eSi-FeCoSi-CosSi- 
CoSr The crystn phenomena in the former partial 
range are detd essentially by 6 four-phase planes of which 
2 are transition planes and 2 eutectic planes, while the 
fifth plane corresponds to a ternary eutcetoid dtstntegta- 
* tion In the second partial region, the pairs of the op- 
posite border systems are very similar Since the border 
systems PeSi-CoSi and CojSi-FeCoSi are uninterrupted 
series of solid Solus , the tbree-pliase equilibria of the 
border system Co, Si -CoS i go over into those of the system 
FeSi-reCoSi The diagram of state and reap, reactions 
occurring m the various zones are discussed and illus- 
trated by photographs of structures M. Hattenheim 


studied The alloy (Mg - 0 8%) shows noticeable ex- 3 The rolling and recrystaUmtion structure of 


nickel alloy W C Burgers and J L. Snock. Z 
MetaKkunde 27, 15S-€0( 1935) .—The (200) pole figure IS 
detd for a 50% Te Ni sheet reduced from 0 35 mm toO 1 
mm by cold-rolling This is found to be tn agreement 
with the findings for other face-centered cubic metals and 
is best described as a scattering about all orientations 
for which a (1351 plane is parallel to the plane of rolling. 


pansion near 550’ T. Katsurai 

The influence of the third metals on the normalization 
of cast structures of bronze Saburo Katori and Yasitshi 
Ogmo J Chem Soc Japan 56, 1305-13(1935), cf 
preceding ahstrs — -To the bronze (Sn =*■ 10%), 0 5- 
6% Zn, Me, Ag, Nt, Sb, Al. Si, Mg were added, resp , 

and with pure Cu as a standard the differential dilatation ( . . 

■J. \\.t aV.oyv Wxw, Vco&ttA TV* yirwewfc sf. Zn. wvc.s wrh. a. 4ir.ns.Wm. 'n. '.bn. dir.nX.-ev. if. «.«•. 

to accelerate the normalization (homogenization) of the * rrcrystn in Hi at 1100 a preferred orientation a found 
cast structure by annealing, while the others retard the with a 1 100) plane in the surface of the sheet and a (109) 

normalization T Katsurai direction m the direction ol rolling, and not more than 10 

The formation of the graphite eutectic ib the iron-carbon of scatter The same textures were found for a 35% Ni 

alloy Tomo-o Sato and Seiji Nishigori Tehu-to- alloy and were not altered by 2 5% Cu, but completely 

llagane 21, 887-93(1935) —Three kinds of the pure destroyed by small amts of Ca or At It is suggested 

white pig iron (3 54, 4 05 and 4 85% C) were melted that the differences in rccrysta texture found among 

in a high -vacuum furnace which was specially devised face-centered cubic metals can be explained by differences 

with \V wire as heating element, and thermal analysts $ »« fragmentation processes which occur along slip planes 


was carried out The eutectic reaction in the pure Fe C 
system takes place in 2 steps which differ by 7-10* 
This phenomenon agrees well with Ruer aud Gocrens' re- 
sult, and the change which takes place at the higher 
temp , in cooling, is due to the formation of the austenite- 
graphite eutectic, and that of the lower temp , to the 
austetute-Fe>C eutectic In the specimens analyzed, 2 
kinds of eutectics mentioned above were observed under 


during deformation The anuotropy of magnetization 
was observed on the recrystd foil and found to be in agree- 
ment with previous work, magnetic susceptibility least in 
the (100) direction. G Derge 

The relation of the rolling end recrysUlkzetion textures 
of iron tucket alloys to their magnetic properties Fr. 
Pawlek. Z Mtiallkunde 27, 109-5(1935) — Revtrsible 
F e-Ki alloys were prepd by melting Swedish Fe with Memd 


the microscope Therefore, the correctness of the double 6 Mi and by sintering carbonyl Fe and Ml, but no marked 

■ ‘ ■• •• '■ - - differences of behavior were found. All data are tor a 

49% Ni, G0% Fe ‘pectmen in the rolling direction For 
59, 80 and 98 5% reductions the norma! combination 
of orientations was found with a (H2I direction and 
a (110) plane id the direction and plane of rolling, resp , 
or a (111) direction and a (112) plane, With reduc- 
of less than 90% the fecrystn structure was rr“- 


dlagram of the Te-C system was pointed out. By as- 
suming that the degree of dissocn of re,C in the molten 
pig iron decreases as the amts of some impurities (Cr, S, 
etc ) contained or of dissolved gasses (If,. Ni, CO, CO„ 
etc ) increases, the readiness of formation of graphite 
cutccuc in the pig iron melted in high vacuum was ex- 
plained The mechanism of the formation of the mottled ... - , . . 

■ rversed chill casting was explained by this dom, above this a texture appeared and became com- 
Tomo-o Sato 7 plctely (100] in the rolling direction with (010) in the plane 


assumption . 

Iron-carbon beryllium alloys Marcel Ballay Compt 
rend 201, 1124-6(1935) — From 9 to 4% Be was added 
to cast irons contg 3-4 45% C, 0 25 Mn, 0.25 Si, 0 92 S 
andO 03P, they were then cast in bars 15 mm in diam. in 
sioved sand A series averaging 3 2% C aud consisting 
(in absence of Be) of pearUte cementile showed on addn 
of increasing amts (up to 3.88%) of Be first sepu of 


of rolling when annealing above 800*. Between this te 
and that of recrystn , SO 0°, another undetd orientation 
was evident. Curves are shown for the magnetic and 
tensile properties after the above reductions and for an 
wealing temps between 20* and 1100®, all of which show 
sharp breaks corresponding to the recrystn temps , with 
addn! differences dependent upon whether t ** 


graphite, then with more than about 1% Be, an increasing g recrystd material is randomly oriented Annealing above 


a complex cem entile contg Be, with more than 
about 2% Be this gradually disappeared until with 3 .88% 
Be there was scarcely any, in place thereof was Be»C 
(perhaps contg a little Fe), which formed gray grams 
often with polygonal outlines attacked by boiling 11,0, 
but preserved from oxidation when the alloy ts decar- 
bonized at 050“ by a film of oxide There was little 
change, save a slight decrease with less than 1% Be, in 


1109* produced exceptional gram growth and a distinctly 
new preferred orientation wilh a (100) direction in the 
rolling direction and a (120) plane in the surface Subse- 
quent cold rolling of recrystd. material with the cubic tex- 
ture produced no change m this orientation with less 
than 80% reduction, though transition to the normal 
texture is coroptete with 90% reduction Rcanneating 
this originally cubic material produces no texture for 


hardness of the alloys as cast or after oil tempering at 9 reductions of less than 90% Corresponding anomalies 


but with 1 43% Be a marked increase of about 80 and 
•*l,a. resp , followed by a decrease with more Be until 
with 3 88% the hardness scarcely exceeded that of the 
original cast Fe Addn of Be caused little change in Ac. 

_ C. A, SilherTad 

*“® system iron -cobalt -cobalt siheide-iroa sihefde 
•£?(:?!» and ^ Rosenthal. Arch CtsenhutUnts 9, 
"5-9(133$) —The ternary system Fe~Co-Si was studied 


— found in the magnetic and tensile properties. Reduc- 
tion of 50% produces the lowest residual magnetism, and 
special curves are shown for initial material of both the 
random and cubic types of orientation, the latter having a 
higher recrystn temp extending over a wider range, ac- 
companied by anomalies in the recovery curves for the 
other properties. G Derge 

Nickel alloys in the architectural field G. F. Geiger 
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atul R. K. Case. M. Eng Che m 27, 1130-2(1035).— 
Color and cotnpn. arc discussed. P- S R. 

Investigation of special nickel silvers. D. G. Rutomo 
Metallurg 10, No 4, 7l> 87(1035) —Alloys contg Cu 
SI-3, Ni 14-6 and Al 1.5-3% were prepd , heat-treated 
and examd for microstrueture anil niccli. properties 
When quenched from 800° to 000“ these alloys form solid 
sains and arc soft and ductile After annealing the 
quenched specimens at t>00“ they become hard because 
of the pptn of an Al compd The annealed specimens 
had a tensile strength of 80 kg /sq mm nnd an elongation 
of 10%. H W Uathmann 

Phase diagram and mngn? be properties of platinum -iron 
alloys 1, Graf and A Kussmann Physik Z 36, 
614-51(1935) — The object of this work was (1) to det 
the exact course of the magnetic properties, (2) to det 
the concn ngions within winch the intermediate phases 
exist and (3) to det the relation between structure and 
magnetic properties Sixteen alloys covering the entire 
eonen range were employed lor each sample (he 
coercive force, the satn value and the magnetic trans- 
formation temp were detd after annealing and after 
quenching from selected limps up lo 111)0* X-ray 
and mtcrographic methods were applied to structure and 
phase-existence detns The temp of the «-> transforma- 
tion of I c is gradually lowered by addn of Pt up to 20 at 
% where y-lc Is stable at room temp A very large 
hysteresis exists (0 600“) at this concn Addn of I’t 
up to 8 0 at. % (solid soln ) increases the satn values of 
a-rc by about 10% The lattice parameter increases 
somewhat (from o, •• 2 87 to no — 2 89 A). The 
alloy contg. 26 at. % I’t while in the 7-phase at room 
temp, can be transformed by cooling in liquid air In 
the concn. field 35-65 nt. % Pt the alloys quenched from 
temps, above 1200“ exhibit imcrographically a homo- 
geneous y-sohd soln in which an oriented needle forma- 
tion appents. X-ray structure diagrams indicate the 
presence of another lattice beside that of the 7 -phase. 
This new phase Is TePt anil is body<cntered cubic with 
o# ~ 2 88 A The 2 sorts of atoms appear to lie ran- 
domly distributed. At 60 at. % Tt reTt forms at temps 
below 1200“ and is ferromagnetic. The Curie point of 
IcPt Is about 4 r >fl“. In the concn. field 30-70 at % 
the alloys exhibit an extraordinarily wide hysteresis loop 
with coercive forces up to 1800 gauss nt a remancnce of 
4000 C G.S. nnd thus exhibit a higher magnetic energy 
content than nny other known alloy It Is considered that 
this large amt. of energy (SO, 000 erg/cc ) is intimately 
connected with the structural transformation 11. A S 
Use cf zinc alloys for water and gas pipes and distribu. 
tion equipment In dwellings R Cazaud and II Pctot. 
C.fme Citsl 105, 31(1034); U. S rub Health Eng Ab- 
itracti 15, V,', f.7( Tunc 20, 1035) , cf C A 29, 7023*.— 
Upon exposure of Zn to air or water, the 7n becomes 
coated with a protective layer of carbonate. With Zn-Al 
alloys fontg 6-25% Al this film is very tcnaciotisnnd forms 
rnpidly. buch nllnjs consist of a mixt of n sotid and 
eutectic soln in diflercnt proportions nnd can he forged, 
cast , rolled , drawn and annealed at abou 1 300“ The st rue- 
ture nnd rncch. properties of the alloys can be unproved 
by the addn. of traces of Mg. Sb and Ti. The alloys re- 
sist corrosion by waters contg. large doses of Cl and O, 
They arc scry suitable foT meters, as elec, reactions arc 
reduced to a min. The c. m. f . developed between Ni and 
Zn is negligible. Pipes of 10-100 mm. interior diam 
can he economically constructed from Zn-AI alloys The 
amt. of Pb dissolved bv water varies with the degree of 
aeration; some waters can carry 1S-35 mg. of pb per 1. 
and I*ipzig water up to 256 mg. Tests on guinea pigs 
show Al and Zn are much less toxic than Cu, and •'totalm’’ 
“Hoys are 8 times less toxic than Cu. The Zn-Al alloys 
are very suitable for central heating systems and radiators 
ns they conduct beat better than cast Te and are un- 
affected by oil, hy drocarbons, ales, and many chemicals. 

m, c C. R. Tellers 

it * nV chsa fc fs during aging of zinc-alloy die castings 
**• Changes m the solid solution of aluminum in zinc and 
their relation to dimensional changes. M. L. Fuller and 


i R. L. Wilcox. Am Inst Mining Mu. I ngrs , Inst. 
Metals Div., Tteh Puh No. 657, 13 pp (1035); cf. C. A 
28, 6682*. — The dimensional changes that occur in Zn- 
alioy die castings (AST M. alloy No. 21) during aging 
and low -temp annealings lm\ c been show n to lie due to 
changes in the a-phasc These changes arc the segrega- 
tion from, or the rc«o!n. of r »»• the o-pliase. This re- 
lationship has been cstd semiquant datively by a com- 
parison of dimensional changes ealed from x-ray data on 

a the phase structure with tho-c changes actually ex- 
perienced The evidence indicates strongly that the 0- 
phasc dccompn plays a minor part, if any, in the aging 
shrinkage of this alloy Room -temp aging of freshly 
cast material resulted in a segregation of 7 from a andean 
accompanying shrinkage The annealing at 150° and 175“ 
of eastings that had bun dimensionally stabilized at room 
ttmp resulted in the rcsoin of 7 into tt and a correspoml- 

3 mg expansion Com stabilizing unneahng of 3 hrs. at 05’ 
resulted in a more rapid depletion of the Al content of a 
titan takes place during room-temp aging and a corre- 
spondingly more rapid shrinkage Some further change 
in the n-phase nnd further shrinkage took place during 
room-temp aging following the annealing Prolonged an- 
nealing nt 05“ (2 weeks) increased the extent of the aging 
effects during the subsequent room-temp, aging 

C L Mantell 

4 A study of lead bronzes with special consideration of 
manganese as an alloying element J Weckcr and II 
Nipper. Z MtiaUkundt 27, 149-61(1935) — A survey of 
bearing bronzes shows that although Sn is required in higli- 
Pb alloys. It use is objectionable because of tlic widening 
of tlie two-phase liquid region, the introduction of the 
i eutccroid, and the possible formation of stannic acid. 
A suitable substitute for Sn is sought in an alloy contg. 

j 30% Pb. Ni reduced tlie Pb segregation but gave a soft 
alloy Alkalies, nlk earths and P had no beneficial 
effects, while Co required prolonged high-temp, melting 
and gave poor phys. properties. Tifty-kg melts contg 
63% Cu, 30% Pb, 2% Ni and 6% Mn showed no segrega- 
tion under a variety of casting and cooling conditions, nnd 
no stannic acid was formed. The frictional and shrinkage 
properties for this Mn-Ni bronze were about the same os 
those for standard white bronzes, while the hardness, 

6 temp, cocff of hardness and impact hardness were all 
much better than for standard Sn-bcaring alloys. 

G Dirge 

Porous bronze A Chaplet. Cut: re et Aiilon 8, 
602-3(1035) — Under certain conditions it may be desira- 
ble to have a porous metal as it has certain advantages, 
lor instance, if the free surface of the metal is to be as large 
os possible so that a gas or a liquid can act upon it, or if 
lubricants have to be incorporated in the metal very inti- 

7 mately to reduce friction on the surface. Such metals arc 
used for bearings, bushings, valve cocks, etc. They arc 
made bv alloying the metal with another one which crys- 
tallizes out in solidification and creates fine pores or 
interstices between the crystals, e. g., an alloy of 60% 
I’b and 50% Sb begins to solidify at 450* and to deposit 
Sb crystals A ran. porous bronze ‘’oilitc” is made of a 
nuxt of 90% Cu powder and 10% Sn powder which is 

8 compressed m steel forms to the desired shape, it ts then 
heated to a point intermediate between the in. ps of the 2 
metals when bronze is formed The pores take up 40% oil 
in vol. so that automatic lubrication takes place. M. II. 

The corrosion resistance of Hydronalium, especially to 
sea water G Siebcl Aluminium 17, 5( >2-7(1935). — 
Because of their resistance to alkalies, the Mg-Al alloys 
possess an excellent cotroslon resistance to sea water, 
which increase* with increasing Mg content The 

9 heterogeneous structure of the cast state of high-Mg-Al 

alloys is practically as resistant to sea water ns the homo- 
geneous structure. The wrought alloys of Mg-Al be- 
come very temp. -sensitive by cold -deform at ion, which 
resutts in a strong, Intereryst. corrosion. A stable struc- 
ture can, however, be ohtained by hcterogencizatton be- 
fow the demising line. Addns. of Ca, St, ?n, Ti nnd Cr 
strengthen the homogeneous state and render these alloys 
saftr against corrosion, M. Hartenheim 
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The welding of chromium steels in chemical plant 1 temp at which, while the companion metal compds. remain 
equipment J R Dawson Con Ckcn, He!. 19, No 12, unreduced, the sponge mm is about to tump; a current of 
S37-8(M35J — The rods chosen in oryacetylcne welding oxidiring gases i» caused to react with the preheated 
should be as nearly as possible of the same compn. as the charge so that a portion of the Te of the sponge is burnt and 
material being welded. A smaller flame should be used > addnl. heat is produced, sufficient for effecting the lump- 
on stainless steels than on ordinary steels to avoid over- ’ ing of the iron sponge and for producing from the Fe 
heating of the weld X-rai examn and the free-bend oxides and the slag-forming constituents of the ore, which 
method of testing for ductility ha>c been of great value are fluxible by Fe oxide, slags contg. the companion metal 
in checking up on welded products The selection of the . compds and Fe oxides sufficiently liquid as to sep from 
correct steel and procedure for welding for each type of * thelumpingiron; the Fe oxides of the slags arc rrconicrted 
service are important \V. II. Boynton into lumped iron, while the companion metal compds re- 

— — main unreduced, and the slags and lumped iron are jointly 

Performance of refractories used m basic alloy steel removed from the furnace and are subsequently sepd from 


production (Soler) 19 Influence of metals in bleaching e3 ch other. App. is described 


(Pettmgcr) 25 Selection of lubricants for cold-rotling 


Lafayette M. Hughes Brit 


of strip steel (Moore) 22 Stajbnte steel in the dyeing 434.S00, Sept. 6. 1935 In chlonduing a roasted sulfide 
industry (Godber) 25 Philippines a source of chrome ore c contg ZnO, the major portion of the ZnO is first 
(Keeler) 8 Production and use of high-grade Zn (Breyer) 3 chlondixed. e g , at S>-1 10* in an atm. contg. Cl, HC1, 


13 Grinding (Uhlfitxnn) 1 9 Fe-O diagram (BogatO.il) 


, the ZnCJ> being optionally removed, and the o 


2 Rotary-drum app for filtering and dewatering slimes then treated in the presence of Fe/D> with 1IC1 gas in 
such as those from ores (U S pat 2,024, 35S) 1. Suing substantial absence of air and at a final temp, of below 90 

andsepg fines from crude materials such as ores (U S pat to form cryst FeCL which is caused to react with the un- 

2 026,31$) 1 chlorinated Zn to form Fed, and more ZnCl, To com- 

~ ~ ““ — plete the formation of chlorides, aw may be passed over the 

Processing Iitentic ores Ernest IV. West cot t (to treated ore in counter-current at 253-350* to decompose 

Comstock &. West cot t, Inc ) Rnt 4M,W7, Sept. 11, the Fe chlorides and form Fe.O> and Cl, the waste gases 

1935 See Fr. <<5,161 (C. A. 29, 2139 s ) and Can 353,342 * from this stage being utilized in the 1st chlondmng step 
(C A. 29. TOSS’). Recovering metals from ondes. Osterreichisch amen- 

Roasted blende BergwetksgeselUchaft Georg von Lamsche Magnesit A -G (Konrad Crdmann, inventor) 

Giesche’s Erben. Ger, 61SGS1, Sept. 13. 1035 (Cl 4fta Austrian 143,021, Nov. 25, 1935 (Cl. 41 Xj), A nut of a 

2210). The blende in a porous nonagglomerated form, metal oxide and C is fed at regular intervals, in small quan- 

easy to leach out, is produced by roasting a mixt. of 1 titles at a time, to a furnace heated to above the b p 

part of crude blende with 5-10 parts of completely roasted of the metal at the working pressure. The conditions 

blende contg less than b% of wilfidic S. are so selected that a rapid reaction occurs and aeeumula- 

Roasting sulfide ores Fdward P. Fleming (to Amen- . tion of the chargt in the furnace is avoided Also, the 
can Smelting and Refining Co ) U. S 2,(00,621, Jan. 7. furnace is preferably *o constructed that by-products or 


descending ore particlis. resulting gases being withdrawn Aluminum waste Metallwalrwcrke Frhsldh A -C. 
from a neutral rone at the interface of the concurrent and o Ger. 618,731, Sept. 14, 1935 (Cl 4(Vl 5020). A1 waste. 


countercurrent treating rones App is described. U. S. especially fo’l, is pressed, or rolled to form a transportable 
2,020,622 relates to similar app. and procedure in which mass. 

(he peripheral velocity of the introduced air and ore is Apparatus for making centrifugal castings such as those 

progressively increased as the air-ore mixt. descends, so of different steels Hans Breitbart. If. S 2, 020,457, 

that solids are deposited close to the outer periphery of the Dec. 31. Mech and operative details 
chamticr Cf . C A . 29, 32VO. Casting mold Heraeus-Vacuumschmebe A -G and 

Treating sulfide ores containing line, copper and iron Wilhelm Rohn Ger. C13.S70, Sept 17, 1935 (Cl. 3Ir. 

Thomas A. Mitchell (to Hughes Mitchell Processes, Inc ). 262)1). A mold for die easting is made by sintering powd. 

U S 2,025,068, Dec. 24 A sulfide ore such as one contg. 7 W or Mo or their carbides. An addn of powd low -in. 
sulfides of Zn. Cu and Fe is mixed with a Pb compd such metals such as Fe.Ni or Co may be given, 
as PbS or PbO proportioned for combining with the sulfate Alnmmothermic process Wilhelm Sander (to Th 
radical formed during a roasting operation, and themtxt. is Goldschmidt A. -G ) . U. S. 2,024,132, Dec. 10 Alloy- 
roasted to form a product contg the oxide of the desired lag constituents such as Mn. Nt. Cr, Ti, V or W are added 
ore metal such as ZcD interspersed with Pb sulfate to an aluminothermic mixt. tn a crucible, in ndmixt. wiib 

Xanous details of treatment are described inert, refractory, slag forming substances such as AlrOj 

Fusing iron ores Karl Roller and Zsigiuond v or slag, and the mixt. is applied as a packing layer about 

Galocsy Fr. 7S7 ,4S4. Sept 23, 1935 In fusing Fe g the tap hole of the crucible to prevent flow of the alumino- 

ores or bnquets contg ores and C in a blast furnace, a thermic melt prior to completion of the alutmnothenmc 

part of the C necessary for the operation and the O are reaction (the usual aluminothermic mixt. being added l to 

introduced in the form of a mixt. of hot gases prepd in a the crucible above the packing layer) . Arp. is described^ 
combustion chamber connected with the furnace by com- Metallurgical furnace Levi S Longenecker. U. 
plete combustion of a fuel with O or air enriched with O 2.024 .649. Dee. 17. X anous structural, mech. and opera - 
A furnace is described. live details 

Treating iron ores containing various companion metals Open-hearth metallurgical furnace of the reversing type 


combustion chamber connected with the furnace by com- Metallurgical furnace Levi S Longenecker. U- £> 
plete combustion of a fuel with O or air enriched with O 2.024.649, Dec. 17. X anous structural, mech. and opera - 
A furnace is described. live details 

Treating iron ores containing vinous companion metals Open-hearth metallurgical furnace of the reversing type 
Fnednch Joharui'en (to Fried Krupp Grusonwerk A -G ). Wm M. Henry (to American Steel and XX ire Co ofN.J )• 
U. S 2,020,663, Jan. 7. For reclaiming, from ferriferous 9 U. S 2,925,165, Dec. 24 Structural features of a furnace 
raw materials such as ores, companion metals (such as with water-cooled fuel nozzles. 

Cr, Mn, Mo, etc ) reducible at higher temps than Fe, a Furnace construction suitable for open-hearth furnaces 
' Leon T Petit. U 5 2,024,595, Dec. 17. A constfuc- 


mixt of the material with a reducing agent such as com Leon T Petit. U 5 2,024,595, Dec, 17. A cotistru 

minuted waste coke is passed through a metallurgical fur- lion is described of bucks «o shaped and arranged as 

nace such a rotary tubular furnace in winch the charge provide internal undercut pockets irhieh serve to bold 

is agitated and preheated up to temps at which recorrpds place an inner lining of material, mch as chrome cvre ai 

present are converted into iron sponge (suitably to 600- MgO or the like, re«i't\nt io attack by ba«ic «u*»stanc 
**00*), then further preheated (suitably to 900 1404*) to a when highly heated 
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Rota ting-drum furnace for metallurgical and chemical 1 Mg to effect coalescence of the Mg particles. Cf. C. A. 

6 * r>_ /x-.~. T> nxh~ 30,715* 

Apparatus for removmg lead from zinc by distillation 
The New Jersey Ztnc Co Ger Cl 8,820, Sept. 10, 1915 
(Cl 40a 34 SO) 

Zinc, tin and lead oxide “Sachtleben” A.-G. fur 
Bergbau und chemische Industrie (Ado!f_ Krus and 
Waldemar Jensen, inventors) Ger. bl8,G85, Sept. 13, 
1935 (Cl 40a 41 01) 7n, Sn, PbO and Ag are obtained 

by heating stag contg these and roasted pyrites in a con- 


operations. Metallgcsellschaft A -G (Kurt R. Gohre, 
inventors). Ger. 018,872, Sept. 17, 1935 (Cl. 40a 501). 

Furnace for roasting ores, etc , comprising superimposed 
rotary and stationary hearths Balz-Erzrostung G m. b 
H. Ger. 621,190, Nov. 2, 1935 (Cl 40a 4 53) Meansis 
describ'd for cooling the upper hearths with air 

Rotating furnace for roasting ores Fried Krupp Gru- 
sonwerk A -G. (Walter Hartwig, inventor) Gcr618,- 
<>00, Sept 11,1935(0 40a 6 01) 

Furnace for roasting sulfidic ores and foundry^products 
Soc. anon la nouvelle Montagne Ger 618,757, Sept 
16, 1935 (Cl 40a 2 01) 

Crucible furnace suitable for melting metals Furman 
South, Jr , and Oscar E Neuhausen (to Lava Crucible Co 
of Pittsburgh). U S 2,024,707, Dec 17 Various 
structural details 


verter with air-blast nozzles in its base The slag Is 
either molten or mixed with coke T xamples are given 

Apparatus for refining zinc by distillation The New 
Jersey Zinc Co Ger 018,873, Stpt 17, 1935 (Cl 40a 
34 SO) 

Bearing materials Leadiztug Co Bnt. 434,277, 
Aug 2b, 1935 In a composite bearing element having a 


Apparatus for fusing metals Fnrique G Touccda (to 3 facing member of a hardened Pb alloy contg not less than 
.... «■>-- — r*. \ ir c inoi me 95% Pb bonded to a metallic body or backing member, 

the bonding medium or solder consists of a Pb alloy contg 
20-30% Sn The Pb alloy of the facing member is hard- 
ened by the presence of Ca, Na or other alkali or alk earth 
metals, “Satco” and "1 rary” metals and “Bahnnietall” 
being especially suitable The surface 0/ the backing 
member is covered with a corrosive flux, e g , an aq 
soln ccmtg 60-75% ZnCh, and dipped in the molten 
* solder which is maintained at 340-370° The hardened 
Pb alloy is then cast against it at not less than 480° 

Producing pipe from skelp Walter T Mahla and 
James L. Mauthc (to National Tube Co ) US 2,- 
025,001, Dec 17 In a process involving heating skelp 
in a furnace and then passing it through a welding bell, 
heated air and a mixt of air and O are successively applied 
to the edges of the skelp after leaving the furnace and be- 
5 fore passage through the welding bell, to avoid undue 
burning 

Pipes or tubes from skelp Julius L Sussman. U. S. 
2,024,485, Dec 17 App and various operative de- 
tails are described, involving the use of elec current for 
heating and welding the skelp 

Pipes and tubes from pierced billets Bryant Bannis- 
ter. U. S 2,025,140-7-8, Dec. 24 Various details of 
app and operation 

Hard lining metal for lining steel tubes, etc. Frederick 


Consolidated Car-Heating Co )US 2,024,615, 
Dec 17 An app is described in which a spectral im- 
age of an enclosed blank such as one in an electrically 
heated furnace is formed outside the enclosure to indicate 
the incidence of fusion 

Apparatus (with a vertical reaction chamber) for roasting 
fines such as those of pyntic ores Wm J Burgoyne 
and Henry J Cordy (to General Chemical Co ) U. S 
2,025,799, Dec 31 The finely divided material is intro- 
duced into the upper end of the app and suspended in an 
oxidizing gas Various structural and operate e details are 
described 

Furnace for heating metal strip before rolling Demag 
A -G. Ger 621,199, Nov 2, 1935 (Cl 18c. 6 bO) 

Oil-fired two-chamber furnace for annealing and 
hardening reamers and like tools Carl Sttefcl Ger 
021,040, Oct. 31, 1935 (Cl 18c 5 10) 

Annealing furnaces Siemens-Schuckertwerke A.-G 
(Johann Schnepf, Otto GGnther, Rudolf Grundmann and 
Heinrich Wassner, inventors) Ger 618,821, Sept 10, 
1935 (Cl 40<f. 2 40). Rollers for conveying metal ob- 
jects through annealing furnaces arc made from steatite 
heated to 600-700° The steatite may be mixed with 
kaolin or feldspar. 

Conveyer Bhaft for high-temperature furnaces such as 
those used for heat-treating metals Oliver K Carpenter 6 
(to Duraloy Co ) . U S 2,024,024, Dec. 10 Structural 
andmech details 

Pyrometnc device suitable for use with air mains of 
blast furnaces Howard A Byms (to National Tube 
Co). U. S 2,025,015, Dec 17 Structural details of a 
device with a thermocouple 

Carburizing box for use In heat-treating furnaces 
Henry II. Hams U S 2,026,311, Dec 31. End parts 
of a carburizing box are formed of castings of relatively 7 
higb-Fe-content alloy and central portions of the box walls 
and bottom are formed of flexible sheet metal of relatively 
low-Fe-content alloy. Various structural details are de- 
scribed. 

Slag deflector for furnaces Tred J Chatel. U S 
2,026,270, Dec. 31. Structural details 
.Blast-furnace Blag. Vereimgte Stahlwerke A -G 


Kormann and Walter F Hirsch (to Industrial Re- 
search Laboratories, Ltd ) U. S. 2,025,000, Dec 24 
Cast iron of a C content of 2-5% is melted in contact with 
borax and in the presence of Si and extraneous C and the 
material is maintained in molten condition for from about 
an hr. to several hrs to cause absorption of B to the 
amount of 0.15-4 0% of the metal 
Metal surfaces Bozel-Maletra (Society mdustnelle de 
produits chimiques) Fr 78(3,225, Aug 29, 1935 
Metal surfaces are made resistant to wear and seizing by 
coating them with Co in any manner 

Apparatus for removing scale from hot wheels, etc , 
during rolling by scraping Amos G Cole U. S. 
2,024,993, Dec. 17 Structural, mcch. and operative 
details 

Puzkling metal blanks Walter Heimberger. Ger 


an 5 ' ^ r * 6 “1* 282 ■ N° v 4 , 1935 (Cl g 618,614, Sept. 12, 1935 (Cl 48d 2 01); Fr. 786,191, 

Sl'iioroved^v -° f , b, ?f t ' fura:lce sla E Aug. 28. 1935 The pickling acid consists of a mineral 


are improved by introducing sibca into the furnace ... „ 
point below the tuyires Thu is preferably effected by 
blowing sand into the furnace. 

Magnesium. Oesterrcichiseh amerikamsche Magnesit 
A.-G. Fr. 787,476, Sept. 23, 1935. Powd. Mg is wetted 
with hydrocarbon oils which are removed by heating in an 
inert or reducing atm and metallic Mg is produced in 
compact form by heating the n 


acid of less than 5% concn and contg m soln. up to 5% 
of a salt with a different anion and whose cation is a less 
noble metal than that to be pickled The bath is heated 
to above 50°. Thus Fe is pickled in a bath contg HNOj 
1 and MgSO, 2%, or HC1 or H.SO, 1 and KNO, or NaNO. 
2 % 

rrmrart frni, h, - Treating metal sheets, etc. Bethlehem Steel Co Bnt. 

gggaaggfcsaa 5 ssz 

lessened by subjecting them to mech strain and prevent- 
ing their reversion to their original state upon heating and 
subsequent cooling by subjecting them to mech strain 
dunng the cooling while still above 70H°P , preferably it 


pletely re-evapg. and condensing 
Metallic magnesium Tntz Hansgirg (to American 
Magnesium Metals Corp ) U. S 2,025,740, Dec 31 
Mg vapor such as that produced by the thermal reduc- 
tion of MgO by C and H is condensed to obtain solid Mg 
m finely divided form and the latter is then heated with a 
nonoxidizing gas such as H to nearly the b. p. of metallic 


about 750°F. 

Nitriding metal articles 
Leeds A Northrup Co ) 


Lorenz Stauimberger (to 
I S 2,025,134, Dec 24 
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lor imparting high surface hardness wtih a smoothly 1 Normalizing steel Wm. C. Chancellor (to National 
continuous and substantially linear hardness-depth char- Tube Co). U S 2,025,010, Dec. 17. The steel is 

actenstic, the temp of the load in a minding atm is heated to a temp slightly above the cnt. temp, range, 

maintained substantially const at aliout 405-540° for a cooled to a temp below the crit range and, during cool- 

ccrtain period and subsequently, during a substantial ing through the cnt range and while above its tr<fnsforma- 

portion of the total mtnding period, is increased to about tion temp , is subjected to alternate tensile and compressive 

000-550° App is described for control of the process. stresses effecting a slight reduction in area 

Rolling sheet metals Howard G Mcllvried (to Ameri- Dephosphonzation and desulfurization of steel. Soc 
can Sheet and Tin Plate Co ) U S 2,025,002, Dec 17. . dVlcetrochmue, d‘£lectroiii<tallurgie et des acifrtes <!ec- 
In working a thin and relatively rude metal strip, it is ' tnques d’Ugme Tr. 780,380, Sept 2, 1935 The steel 
moved through a single-stand cold rolling mill at a linear is beaten up with a very oxidizing fluid slag contg. one or 
speed of at least 400 ft per min , the cross-sectional area more free bases in large excess, the operation being carried 
of the strip is reduced at least 35% on its first pass, and is out *o as to obtain a reciprocal penetra tion and so that the 

further reduced at least an addnl 35% while confining slag retains its strongly basic character. The fluidity is 

the material to not more than three passes after the first obtained by adding fluxes such as fluorspar, SiOj or TiOi 

pass App is described Thus a flux may be used contg hme 45, SiOi 20, Te oxide 

Rolling fails, etc Herman J. van Iloyen Brit l'l, MnO,0 and fluorspar 10% 

434,965, Sept 12, 1935 Rails arc made from steel 3 Working metals such as copper on steel Frank L. 
with lamcUar-pcarlilic structure contg C less than 0 9, Antisell (to Copperweld Steel Co) U. S 2,020,605, 
Mn 0 6-0 Sand Mo tip to 0 3%, the work cooling to about Jan 7. Tor making a coherent, integral mass of metal 
1000° before the final rolling pass so that it leaves that pass from a scries of layers such as Cu -coated steel, portions of 
at below 900° and retains said structure. The steel may each layer are successively compacted to refine the gram 
contain Cr 0-0 5, W 0-0 7 and (or) V 0-0 2, in which structure, leaving intermediate portions in their original 
case the Mn may be reduced to about 0 6% Si 0 2-0 3 coarse grained state to anchor the layers together, and 

and r and S below 0 01% may also be present the layers are annealed so that the intrusive effect of the 

Preventing formation of blisters in heat treatment of compacted portions extends to adjacent layers, wiping 
aluminum and its alloys Philip T Stroup (to Aluminum 4 out boundaries and uniting the layers App. is described 
Co of America). U. S 2,024,751, Dec 17. Blistering Annealing steel Verctnigte Stahlwerkc A -G (Franz 
due to gas formation is prevented by treating the molten Ciscnstecken, inventor) Gtr. C2I.34G, Nov. 5, 1935 

metal, prior to casting, with about 0 05-5 0% of Na fluo- (Cl. 18c. 8.80). In steel-annealing processes in which a 
borate nonoxidizing gas, e. g , coke-oven gas, is used to prevent 

Heat treatment of malleable iron castings Cyril S. oxidation, the gas is first passed at 250-400° over a 
Smith (to Battcllc Memorial Institute). U.& 2,024,014, catalyst contg. Cu and (or) Ni, and then dried Tracesof 
Dec 10 Malleable iron castings contg Cu 0 6-5% O in the gas are thus removed 

are heated to about 700-850°, cooled at a rate greater than . Stainless steel Fabien C. L Rocbat and Jules L. A 
approx 25° per hr to about 40O-G00* and, without fur- Rocliat. l'r. 787,234, Sept 11), 1935 The steel con- 

ther cooling, maintained at a temp within the latter tains Fe 73 15-71.13, C 0 1-0 12, Cr 16-18, Ni 0, Co 

range for a sufficient tune (which may be about 4 hrs ) 0 5, Ag025,AtO Sand MgO 5% 

to produce a substantial increase in hardness Cf C A. Weld Steel. I G. Farbemnd. A -G (Otto Heusler, 
29.3644* Inventor). Ger. 618,950, Sept. 19, 1935 (Ct 186. 4). 

Heat treatment of chromium alloy steels 1 redenck Smalt shot or puddled 1 e is packeted with the inter- 
M Beckct and Russell Tranks (to Llcctro Metallurgical slices filled with a mixt of metal powder and a substance 
Co ) US 2,024,501, Dec it I erntic steels contg giving off an indifferent or reducing gas and pressed at 
Cr about 4-30, C not over about 025% and Ti at least 6 welding temp In an example, the filling mitt, may be 
about 4 times the C content and not more than 4 times the powcf Fe obtained by decompn. of Fe oxide, chloride or 
C content plus about 1 5% are heated to about 700-1000°, carbonyl and NH.C1 or colophony 

held at such temp, for about an hr and then cooled to High -chrome 6teel Lewis B. Lindemuth (to Moa 
room temp. Bay Co) US 2,026.183, Dec 31 Chrome-iron 

Treatment of metals or alloys, particularly steel, with is blown in a basic converter to a point where most of 
heat and supersonic waves Soc. d’exploitation des the Cr is accumulated in the slag os oxide, and a charge 
proc£d£s Mahoux Ger. 621,200, Nov. 2, 1935 (Cl. 18c consisting of the converted slag and a sufficient quantity 
8 50). See Tr. 695,015 (C A 25. 1792), 700,0-19 (C A. of the blown metal to produce the desired product is 
25, 3304), 38,999 (C. A. 26, 1565) and 39,915 (C A 27, melted and refined under nonoxidizing conditions in a 
60S) basic furnace in which reducing agents such as ferro-Si or 

Magnetic iron and steel ITeihachi Kamura U. S Al are added to the slag to deoxidize the Cr in it. 

2,026,390, Dec. 31. Carbontess reduced iron is mixed Hard alloys. Anton Kratky. Austrian 143,627, Nov. 
with iugh-P reduced iron produced by II reduction from 25, 1935 (CL 406) In the manuf. of hard alloys by 
Fe ore high in T, and the mixt is melted with a small sintering hard carbides and (or) nitrides with 5-20% ot an 
addn of St and Ti auxiliary metal of lower m. p , e. g , Fe, Co, Ni or Cr, 

Cementing steel and Iron Hugo Hamisch (to E. F use is made of a system where thin layers of the alloys are 
Houghton & Co ) U S 2,025 050, Dec 24 A compn 8 successively prepd and superimposed A thin layer of 
molten at cementing temps and contg material capable the powd alloy components is first spread on a support 
of supplying C to the metal at such temps is formed of heated to a lemp somewhat below the m p of the 
an alkali metal cyanide such as NaCN about 8, NaCl auxiliary metal, e. g , 1000-1200°, and sufficient pressure 
about 62-65, KC1 18-19 and an activated C of low com- is applied, e g , by a roll or stamp, to form a coherent 
bustibility about 8% An app is described. layer Another thin layer of powd. alloy components 

Steel Tarl C Smith (lo Republic Steel Corp ). is then applied, and the process is repeated until a mass of 

U S 2,025,425, Dec 24 After making Bessemer steel the required thickness is obtained The products may be 
contg about 0 05% Mn, about 1 25% of Mn is added homogenized by heating them for some time. The proc- 
to the steel while it is being poured into a ladle, and 4-7 9 ess is effected in tacuo or In a reducing gas The sup- 
Jbs of sidente per too of steel is also added during the port may be of Fe, IV or C, and may or may not, as de- 
pouring, to produce a steel which can be readily machined sired, be removed from the finished products App is 
Steel Manncsmannrohren-Werke (Wilhelm Ber- described in which the alloy layers are built up on the 
natzky, inventor) Ger 621,345, Nov. 5, 1935 (Cl 18d inner surface of a rotating ring 

220). Tor making pressure welded containers, tubes. Hard alloys Alfred Kropf. Ger. 621,191, Nov. 2, 
etc , required to withstand pressure, use is made of steel 1035 (Cl 406 17) Addn to 664,202 (C. A. 27, 915) 
prepd. by a fusion process and contg C up to about 0.2 and and 611,934 (C. A. 29, 6803'). Suitable matenats are 
WOW 7% fused together to yield alloy* of the compn W 5-7 0, 
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Gold alloys W C Heraeus, G m b II. Gcr 621,- 
152, Nov 2, 1035 (Cl 40 b 4) Hard alloys capable of 
being cast contain Au up to 20, Cd, Mo and (or) W up to 
6, and AI, Jig, Sn, Zn, Cr and (or) Mn up to 10%, the 
remainder being Pd and Ag, ruth or without up to 3% 
of P or Si. The hardness of the alloy s may be raised by 
chilling them from 900® or more and then reheating to 300- 
700® Sp alloys are described 
Magnesium alloys Roy E Paine (to Magnesium 
Development Corp ) US 2,028,58'), Jan 7 Alloys 
which have good resistance to corrosion contain Mg to- 
gether with Pb 0 5-22 and Cd 1-10% U S 2,028,500 
relates la alloys of Mg with Pb 0 5-22 and AI 1-15% 
U S 2,020,501 relates to alloys of Mg with Pb 0 5-22, 
AI 1-15 and Sn 1-15% U. S 2,026,592 relates to alloys 
of Mg with Pb 0 5-22, AI 1-15, Mn 0 1-1 and Ca 0 1-2% 
All these alloys arc resistant to corrosion Cf C A. 29, 
3640* 

Nickel-chromium-calcium alloys David P. Moore 
U S 2,026,243, Dec 31. Alloys which may be used for 
lamp filaments or in making stainless steel contain Ni 33 3- 
95, Cr 2 5-33.3 and Ca 2 5-33.3% 

Coating metal sheets with tin Wm. E Taylor (to 
American Can Co ). U. S 2,020,598, Jan 7 Tor re- 
moving impurities from oil used in a tin-coatmg app , the 
oil contg impurities is transferred to a cleaning device 
such as a filter, and the purified oil is heated and returned 
to Ihe coating app App is described 
Coating metal Sheets by use of a molten tin bath 
Henry W Nieman (to Bethlehem Steel Co ) US. 
2,025,768, Dec 31 In the use of a molten Sn bath, molten 

metal is continuously removed from the bath, cleansed 
and returned to the bath App is described 
Testing and arranging magnetic materials such as steel 
blooms Wilbur H Armacost (to Superheater Co). 
U. S 2,024,560, Dec 17. App and various operative 
details are described 

Welding electrodes The British Thomson-Houston 
Co Ltd Bnt. 434,524, Sept 3, 1935 The electrodes 
are provided with a flux coating comprising a backing 


1 member impregnated with a flux contg 10-80% of llmen- 
ite (I) A suitable flux consists of I 21, feldspar 39, 
liquid Na silicate 31 and a deoxidizing material, e. g , 
Te-Mn, 9% 

Coated welding rod Willier B Miller (to OxweJd 
Acetylene Co ) U. S 2,024,991, Dec. 17. A core such 
as one of ferrous metal is provided with a coating contg 
slag-forming materials 05-98, a coal such as cannel coal 

s about 2-25% and a binder such as water glass 

Welding rod suitable for forming hard facings on metal 
articles Wm A Wisslcr and Wilber B Miller (to 
Haynes Stellite Co ). U. S 2,024,992, Dec 17. A core 
of ferrous metal is provided with a coating contg flux 
material, metallic compds , carbonaceous material and 
metallic alloys formed of C 3-5, Mn 10-25, Si 0 1-3 0, Cr 
30-45 with the balance principally T c 
Rod suitable for welding with an oxyacetylene flame. 

7 John J Crowe (to Air Reduction Co ). U S 2,026,418, 
Dec. 31 An 1 c alloy is used contg C less than 0 3, Ni 1-4, 
V 0 05-0 5. Mn 0 4-1 2 and Si 0 1-0 45% 

Apparatus for electnc welding of materials such as 
springs and electrical contacts Conrad L Pfeiffer (to 
Western Elec Co ) U. S. 2,024,597, Dec 17. Struc- 
tural, mcch and operative details 
Welding iron and steel alloys containing manganese. 

4 John H. Hall (to Taylor -Wharton Iron & Steel Co ) 
U. S 2,026,467, Dec 31. Iron or steel alloys contg Mn 
10-15% and C 1 0-1 4% are welded by use of a welding 
alloy of iron or steel contg Mn 10-15, Ni 1-5% and less C 
than the parent stock U. S 2,026,483 relates to a weld 
rod, for welding austenitic Mn steel articles, consisting of 
austenitic Mn steel having air toughening properties and 
contg Si about 0 5-2 5% 

SoIdeT Carl Wumlctlc (15% to Frank A Hunter). 

5 U S 2,025,323, Dec 24 Molten lead 12 ox in a crucible 
■s treated with 0.25 gram of NH.C1 and stin-ed to sep 
impurities such as compds of As, Fe and Cu which col- 
lect at the surface and are removed, Sn 3 13 oz. is added 
andBi0 87oz is subsequently added 
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The action of thiocyanogen on unsaturated hydro- 
carbons A Krassilcbik. Ann combustibles hqutdes 10, 
923-87(1935) — By double decompn. between Pb(NOi)i 
and KSCN, pure Pb(SCN)» is obtained which, after 
drying m vacuo over HrSO,, is suspended in AcOH 
made IIjO free by refluxing with Ac,0 Upon addit of 
Br, (SCN)t (I) is formed, and its soln is filtered off. 7 
Solns 0 1 N or weaker are stable Weighed amts, of 
unsatd hydrocarbons are dissolved in the AcOH soln of I, 
and after reaction, the excess I is titrated with KI and 
NaiSjOi With 300% excess I, the reaction is bimol 
and is practically complete in 10-10 hrs , with absorption 
from 60-95% of theoretical, depending on the hydro- 
carbon Some hydrocatbons, like stilbene, do not react 
at all The addn of I is not as regular as that of I, and is 8 
greatly influenced by traces of Cl or Br. The variation 
in rate of addn o[ I may be used to fractionate mixts of 
olefins G. Cahngaert 

Atomic equilibria w the molecules of hydrocarbons of 
the senes CH CCHsR E F. Zeberg J. Gen. Ckem. 
(U. S S R ) 5, 1016-19(1935) , cf J. Russ rhys -Chem 
Soc. 50, 161(1918) — Various expts on the heating of 
ClIjClCIIClCHiPh, b*, 136-8®, b 242-5°, and CHiBr- 
CHBrCHiPh, bi 137-8°, with ale. and solid KOH under 9 
pressure and in the water bath under atm and neg pres- 
sures gave only mcthylphenylacetylcne (I), b 182-3°. 
Tbe results indicate the instability of the intermediate 
phcnylallene and the instantaneous isomerization of 
henzylacetylcnc to 1 Chas Blanc 

Dimerization of 1,3 butadiene S Lebedev and S 
Sergienko Cempt rend aead sci U. R S S 3, 79-82 
(1935) — Fractionation of the dimer formed during the 


thermal polymerization of 1,3-butadiene yields mainly 
I^thenyl-3-cyctohexene (I), bin 129 5-30 5°. A small 
amt of a monocyclic hydrocarbon isomcnc with I is also 
obtained Brommation of I yields 2 isomeric letra- 
bromides, css (II), m. 74-5°, and leans (III), ra 101 5-2 5°. 
Tbe hydrocarbons generated from II and ID proved identi- 
cal with the original dimenc product and with I I and its 
isomer show no tendency to further polymerization 

W J. Peterson 

The synthesis of the derivatives from 2,4-dichloro-2-bu- 
tene The use of by-products from the synthesis of chloro- 
prene A. L. Klebatiskil and K. K. Chevuichalova 
Stntel Kauchuk 1935, No G, 10-21 —(I) 2,4-D<cMoro- 
2-butene (I) was treated with a 15% excess of 24-50% 
ale. KOH, by stirring for 4 hrs on a water bath (60-70°) 
The product of reaction was sepd from salts and frac- 
tionated «n vacuo and was collected at 62-64° at 40 mm ; 
it had the following consts . dJJ 0 7929, ntf 1.4382, 
mol refraction 36 05, Cl 26 07%, C 54 01%, H 8 01%, 
O 11 78. EtO no 99 70% of theoretical value, formula 
CtHuOCi (Et ether of 2-chloro-2 butcn-4-ol) ; it did not 
polymerize. (2). I was treated with 15% excess of 
15-20% NajCOj, by stirring for 2 hrs on a boiling water 
bath The product of reaction is a chloro ale. (chloro- 
butenol) (II), it was distd at 90-110® (yield 70-80%), 
and b» 92°, 1 106. n'J 1 4652, mot refraction 26 04, 

Cl 32.8%, C 45 33%, H 6 47%, O 15 40%, formula 
CJLOCl, it did not polymerize (3). To establish the 
ale. group in n a xacthate was obtained by adding the 
theoretical amt of KOH to the H with stirring for 30 
nuns and heating on a water bath KOH was in a sus- 
pension; with the addn. of a 20% excess of CS», a cryst 
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ppt. of zanthate was fanned , the latter was dned in air or ’ formic aada over MnO at 3.y>-75 resulted m < 0 - 5 % 
at const, temp, of 30-40°. The reaction proceeded as decylaldehyde. , , • c _ 

Mtan- CHiCCI.CHCHjOH +KOH + CS,-ES,COCK,- Production of nonjMdrfijdc and nrajl alcobol R. 
CH CCIMe 4- HiO. The resulting rant hate was sol Shagalova llaslohoxno Zhirovoc Veto 11, - 

in water and ric.; it contained Cl 17 6%. S 31.29%, The Hesse method of production of nonylaldcftyde (I) 

at 142° it chang-d from yellow to a darker color, it can be and nonyl ale (II) by fusing undecylcnic acid with KOd to 

used for dotation (equals the H £t xanthate) (4) give peiargonic acid (III), reducing the Ht pelargonate 

The water sola, of KOH (15% in excess) was treated with with N'a in abs ak to Hand oxidizing the latter to I, 

H, heated on a water bath, and I was gradually added with 2 was modified by reducing HI in the presence of a MnO 
stirring The reaction was completed in 4 hrs The catalyst *- 1 ''"' u 


product of reaction was washed with water, dried over 
CaCh and distd in vacuo (yield 80-90%) The consts 
of the resulting dichlorodibutenyl ether were bio 142°, 
Cl 36 9%, dJS I 171, n°,J 1 4S60, mol. refraction 50 11, 
formula CiHuOGi The product did not polymerize 
(a). Z was passed through a china pipe over silica gel at 
245-75°, over Glukhovskaya clay at 240-60° and 230- 
300° and over molten KOH at 285-450° In all cases 
chloroprene was obtained (yield 17-24%), _with the 
following consts bu 26°, d\% 0 9375, i»V 1 4o<f) 

A Pestoff 

Synthesis of a,<3-dichlarobutadiene and its polymenza- 
tion. A I. Klebansku, A S Volkenshteln and A P 
Orlova / Gen Chem (U S S R ) 5, 12504)7(1935) — 
Attempts to obtain CH, CHCC1 CHCJ (I) from CH, - 
CHC CH (tl) directly with SbCl, in the presence of 
SbCl, (cf Chem Ind 25, No 1, 22(1931)) and by treat- 
ing n with a *o!n of CuCl,, CuCl and NILCl or FeCli, 
CuCt and NH.C1 resulted in little I and considerable 
tetramer and tetrachloride The best results were ob- 
tained by converting II with NaCIO to CH, CHC CCl 
(m) and this with HCl to I under the following opti- 
mum conditions in, b 55-7°, d? 1021, d’° 1 0034, 
1.4693, M. R. 23 61, exaltation 0 64, was obtained in 


The 


I of high punty with t0-5% yield 
method of reducing I to II is being investigated C. ». 

Production of hydroatronellal. O Khol'mer. Marla - 
bolno Zhirovoe Delo 11, 379-80(1935) — The bisulfite 
eompd of citronellal was hydrated and then decompd. 
with NaOH, giving 50% of pure hydrocitronellal 

Chas. Blanc 

Addition cf hydrogen bromide to triple and double 
bonds Undecynoic, undececoic and 10,11-epoxyundecoiC 
acids P L Hams and J C Smith J. Chem. Sac. 
1935, 1572-6, cf C A 29. 7278’ —Passing HBr-air 
through CH C(CH,),CO.H (Z) m C,H, contg BzO,H 
for 3 hrs at 0° gives as the main product ll-brotno- 
undecenoic acid (II) , in the presence of PhNHi, 33, 27 
and 18% of I remained after 3, 5 5 and 8 hrs , resp., the 
main fraction b, 1 151-7° and m 12 1°. Identification 
of the products of the reactions depends on the constitu- 
tion of the Br acid, m 41 5° , assumed by Krafft and 
Seldis (Ber 29, 2232(1896)) to be Irani -II The follow- 
ing considerations give a clear indication of the constitu- 
tion The product of incomplete catalytic reduction 
does not contain 10-bromoundccoic acid (EH) and al- 
though the 11 -isomer was not isolated, its presence was 
indicated by the cryoscopic behavior of the mix? , com- 
plete reduction gives undecoic acid, the Br atom t 


57% yield by mechanically shaking for ‘l6 hrs H with 5 « t0 ™*“* The formation of sofid sotns. 

NaOCl contg 15% NaOH Several months after tha work ' * - r n » Kwi-m »•* ttt 

was completed Jacobson and Carothers (C A 28, 95*) re- 
ported that by a similar process they obtained III in 
10% yield, possessing extremely explosive properties 
Thu may be explained by contamination of their product 
with Cl denvs. of C,H, I, b, M 60-5°, d\\ 1207, n’J 
1J5078.M.R.30 47(obs ),29 472 (ealed ), exaltation 0 99, 
was obtained in 56% yield when 139 g HCl (d 1 19) satd 
with HCl to 50-3% concn. was treated with 80 g HT, 6 
23 2. g. CuCl and 4 g. NH.Cl and then allowed to stand for 
16 hrs. I is spontaneously polymerized to a rubber-like 
polymer which on vulcanization gives an ebonite-tike 
substance. Twenty literature references C. B 

Organic vanadium compounds I A V Kirsanov and 
T. V. Sazonova. J Cen Chem (U S S R.) 5, 956-62 
(1935) — (iso-AmO)iVO reacted with PhMgBr, giving 
Pbi and some erg, V ccmpds which could sot be isolated 7 
(cf. Vernon, C. A. 25, 5897} The interaction of MeXfgr 
and (lso-AmO)jVO produced C,H, and no org V eompds 
(BzO).VOH, (o-HOCjr.CO^VOH, <o-H,NC.H,CO,),- 
VOH and (CHiCOj)AOH were prepd by the interaction 
of a HiSO, soln of V ++ '*" with the Na salts of the acids 
Chas Blanc 

The reversible splitting of organomercuric cyanides 
with hydrogen chlonde Ldward Carr. Iowa Slate Coll. 

J. Set. 10, 61-3(1935). — The electron-sharing ability of 
org radicate (cf. C.A.21, 2657) may serve as a basis for 
systematizing org. chemistry. Thu ability can be meas- 
ured by ionizations or equilibria. Kharasch defines 
electronegativity on the basis of irreversible splitting of 
organo-Hg compd3. (cf . C . A . 26, 1589) . Both RHgCN 
and RHgR. were split with HCl. The former, a reversible 
reaction, measures a different property of the RHg bond 
than does the latter, an irreversible reaction. Dec am pa 
temps were found by heating to darkening. Compari- 
son of results shows that thermal deeompn. and irreversible 
decompn. with HCl measure the stability of the C-Hg 
F. E. Brown 

Production of decylaldehyde. O. Osipova, Masloboino 
Zhirovoe DeU n, 278-9(1935).— Distn. of fusel oils gives 
“2?* of 4 residue contg. 13% fatty acids with about 
W /0 capnc acid. Passing a vapor mtrt. of capnc and 


with the ll-Br acid and of a eutectic system with ITT 
indicates great similarity of structure with II. Addn. of 
HBr to undecenoic acid (IV) in CS>, CHC1, and CCl, is 
sensitive to "oxidants”, unless traces of EtOH are 
removed from CHC!,. the solvent acts as an antioxidant 
and gives mainly HI In the absence of EtjO, BzOjH 
has an immediate catalytic effect on addn to IV. 10, 11 - 
Epoxyundecoic acid (V), ru. 45-5°, results in 25-50% 
yields from IV and BzO>H ux hgroin at 30°; HBr gives a 
nnxt. of bromobydnns. From a mixt of IV and V in 
ligroin, HBr at 0° ppts the ll-Br deny, of IV. In these 
reactions none of the catalysts is effective in the absence of 
mol. O-. V is not an intermediate in the formation of the 
ll-Br deny, of IV C. J. West 

Preparation in a high state of punty of long-chain com- 
pounds, in view of the determination of their energy con- 
tents I Oleic acid. L. Keffler and J H. McLean. 
J. Sac Chem Ind 54, 362-7T(I935); cf. C. A. 29, 
6209* — The thorough purification of oleic acid is de- 
scribed The Pb salt method fails to remove the fiml 
3-4% of satd. impurities. The use of Pb(OAc), m large 
excess of the quantity required for the pptn. of the satd. 
acids does not render the sepn. more effective. TTe 
recrystn of the Li salts from 5 vols of 80% ale. can re- 
move completely the higher unsatd impurities, but 10-12 
recrystns are needed to secure that result. The low- 
boiling as well as the high-boihng satd esters which Con- 
taminate the esters of oleic acid can be removed to within 
0.2 -0.3% by repeated fractional distn under very much 
reduced pressure. The higher unsatd. esters cannot be 
removed thus In the case of esters of oleic acid winch 
have "aged” by keeping for long periods, complete 
(although possibly very wasteful) recovery may be effected 
n - by fractional distn., especially when combined with a 

CWni!? 9 preheating treatment at a temp, just below the b. p of 
* mnaT '' the ester. Oleic acid free from lmoleic acid, and the 
esters prepd. from it, are much less susceptible to ran- 
cidity changes than samples which contain impurities 
of a highly satd. nature. Improvements in the app. re- 
quired for the most effective fractional distn. of fatty esters 
— described W. J. Peterson 

T. P. Hdditch. Chemistry & Industry 
effler and ^IrT Mti J 


Oleic acid. _ w 

1935, 1009 — Keffler and McLean ^preceding abstr.) \ 
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criticized for their failure to acknowledge the work of 
others in the prepn of pure oluc acid Brocklcsby and 
Denslcdt (C A 25, 558J) has e described and illustrated a 
form of Bruhl receiver winch is the same in principle as that 
presented by K and M W J Peterson 

Relation between acidity and taidemerisai IV 
The role of the cyano group I' Arndt, II Scholz and 
Frobel Ann 521,95 121(1915), cf C A. 29. 1816* — 
NCCHAcCOtMc (I) contains 1-32% of cnol (Br titra- 
tion), depending upon the temp (—12® to20“), with 
CH,N» it yields 2 Me denvs . in 76® (II) and 97-8® 
(HI), the latler being NCC( CMcOMe)CO,Mc (Schmitt, 
Bull soc chim 31,311(10(11)). both give NCC(.CMc- 
NHi)CO,Mc with 2 N NH,OH, heating II at 130-5* 
for 3 5 hrs gives III, indicating cis-trans isomerism p- 
McC.H.SOjCHjCN (IV) gives no color with I eCt,. does 
not add Br and is sol in 2 If Na,CO, only on heating, it 
does not react with CH, Nr on heating for 14 days, but in 
MeOH it reacts slowly (12 days), giving CjlIjSOiCHMe- 
CN, bi, 200-5®, m G0®,and CiHiSO CH,C C» N N NMc, 


m 102® The Na deriv of IV with ClCOjMe gives He 
los)lcyanoacclate (V), m 79-80®, which is strongly acidic, 
gives a pos FcCb reaction and adds Br, the enol content 
vanes from 48 to 91%, with CIIiNi there results from 3 g. 
Vat -50“ 0 1 g CiHiSOjC(COjMc) C NMe.m 125-7*. 
and 0 9 g C,H,S0 1 CMe(CN)CO,Mc. m 101*: the 1st but 
not the 2nd decolorizes Br-McOH soln The Na salt 
from 19 5 g IV and 7 0 g AcCl in EtjO give 7 0 g of 
1-tosyI S-cyanoacetone (VI), m 122-3®, with 50-05% enol 
form, with CIliNj at —10* there result CrlbSO.C- 
(CN) CMeOMe, m. 121®, and C,H,SO,CMe(CN)Ac, m 
150-1®; both arc msol in cold alkali: the former is sol. 
in hot 2 If KOH, pving VI HiC(CN)i docs not react 
with FcCU, Br or CHiNi in MeOH The Na denv. from 
19 5g IV »Dd 10 C g BrCN give 8 1 g tosylmal nonitnle , 
m 101-2®, with 45-88% enol form, fct -50® CII.Ni 
yields a small quantity of CiHiSOiCMc(CN)». m 103®, 
at -10® C|11,80,C(CN) C NMc is probably formed 
but was not isolated The Na compd of CH,(CN)i and 
ClCOjMe give He duyanoaertate, tn 05®, with 20-00% 
cnol form, CH,N, at —50® does not give a cost, compd ; 
the liquid is a mixt of 0-and A'-Medcrivs 1,1-Dicymo- 
acetone, m 141®, has 1 4 to 3 3% enol form, p-mlro- 
phenylhydrazone, reddish hrown, m 144" (decompn), 
CH,N» gives a brown -yellow oil, a nut of O- and AT-Me 
denvs The acidifying effect of the CN group is the 
strongest of all the C-cont g simple substituents and follows 
the SOiR group It also shows ck-clromcnc action, as 
well as the form of the "cnotropic effect" as in "conjuga- 
tion partner " In both respects it is less effect ve than 
the CO group but more so than the COiR group The 
group CHCN can be transformed into the emmide group 
(C C NH) but a conjugation -partner is necessary, this 
may be a 2nd CN group, an ester CO group or a NOj 
group The C C Nil group behaves toward FeCb, Br 
and CH,N, like the enol group C J. West 

The catalytic dehydration and dehydrogenation of 
alcohols N N Molovilova J. Chem Ind (Moscow) 12, 
1184-8(193')) — A review H M Leicester 

The synthesis of esters by the dehydrogenation of al- 
cohols at ordinary pressure B N Dolgov, M M Koton 
andS L Lei cliuk J. Chem Ind (Moscow) 12, 10GG-73 
(1915). — When FtOH is passed at 275* and a rate of 15 cc. 
per hr over a Cu catalyst prepd from Cu(CHe), and 
contg 0.2% Ce, it gives 33% of LtOAc. If the gas mut. 
is passed 4 limes over i be catalyst at 250®, the products 
are 4Q% rtO\c, 20% AcOTI and 15 6% Acll. Long 
columns of cataljst give better yields of ester. The 
catalyst is very stable and can be regenerated easity by 
passing air and then Hi over it Toor results are ob- 
tained if the catalyst is powd or is deposited on asbestos, 
but if it is dsp-witcd on granular C, it works well The 
addn of !l t O to the LtOH used lowers the yield of ester 
and raises that of the aldehyde AcOH and Acll deacti- 
vate the cataljst, while FtOH, EtOAc and MeCH(OEt), 
and BuOAc (by-products of the reaction) have no effect 
on it. It is therefore best to Veep a slight excess of EtOH 


1 atwajs present in the reaction chamber BuOH and iso- 
BuOH undergo an analogous reaction to yield about 19% 
of the corresponding esters Mtxts of ales do not give 
good yields of esters The mechanism and possible uses 
of these reactions arc discussed 1 . M Leicester 
The synthesis of ethylene glycol N 11 sda and M 
Sato J Soc Chem InJ , Japan 38, Sjppl binding 497- 
500(193’>) , cf. C. A. 29, 7913’ — ' The prepn of glycol by 

. the chorohydnn process gives better results than by the 

* chloride process, the former giving a yield of 71% and the 

latter 43%, based upon tlie C,H, 1 xpll results arc 
presented Karl Kammcrmevce 

Tnchloro hydroxy aliphatic amines F. D Chittaway 
and P Witlienngion J Chem Soc 1935, 1(121-4 — 
Reduction of C!,CCH (OH) CHiNO, (C. A. 29, 7277’) 
with Sn and If Cl gives y,y,y-lrtchloro-a-amtno-fr hydroxy 
Propane, m 123“ ; II Cl sail, m 235’ (decompn ) , oxa- 

3 late, m 220® (decompn ); sulfate, m, 255“ (decompn ); 
N-Ac denv , m 151®, 0,N-dt~Ac deni , m 99*. KCNO 
gives Irtchlorohydroxypropylurea, m 175*. y,y,h-Tn- 
chlero-a-amtno.fr hydroxypenlane m. Ill®, IlCl salt, 
Hi 231® (decompn); oxalate, m 2.12* (decompn), 
sulfate , m 235-10® (decompn ), N-Ac denv , m. 109®; 
O.N-d>-Ac derir , m 130“; the urea tn. 203* (di-Ac 
dene , m. 175®). C J. West 

Derivatives of carbamylcholine chlonde Alberto Cr- 

* coli. Ann chtm appltcata 2S, 20.1-73(1935) — Carbamyl- 
cholinc chlonde is a somewhat more powerful blood- 
pressure-reducing drug than acetylcholine, but is more 
toxic. Therefore, several denvs have been prepd in an 
attempt to retain the advantages of the former, while 
reducing its toxicity. The following representative 
denvs were prepd : HeC0HXC0,(CII,),Cl (I) is 
prepd by adding CH.(OH)CH.Cl to MeCOCNO with 

, cooling It crystallizes as white needles m 73-4® 
By beating I for 30 hrs at 100® with 18% Me>N in C»H», 
HeCOIINCO t ( Cllih VJl/c.C/ (II) is formed as fine 
hygroscopic needles When lIiNCOi(CIIt)iCl (HI) is 
suspended in water, acidiGcd slightly, and then ClI-O 
added, the compd. CirAIINCO,(CIt,),CIU (IV) is 
formed as white plates, m 148*. CIIt\lI N COt{ Clh)iN- 

He,Ct\, (V) is prepd from IV by treating with Me,N 
just as II, above, is prepd from I The chloroplatinate 

6 of V forms yellow-orange crystals with 2 11,0, m 230 . 
When Iff is treated directly with CII,0 and coned IlCl, 
an oil \CIItNCOACU,)tCl\, (VI) forms, which cannot 
crystd Treated with Me,N VI also forms a choline 
denv IC7/,VC0 1 <C//i),.V3(e 1 C7], (VII) which is amor- 
phous Its chloroaurate and ehloroplatmate arc also 
amorphous When III is added to MeNIIPh a colorless 
oil. HeFhKCO,(CIl,)tCl (VIII) is formed, b>, 1C5®, 
290-300® (decompn ),dn I 190 With Me,N VIII gives a 

7 choline HePhNCO,(CH,),WMr.Cl (IX) It is an oil 
whose ehloroplatmate m 222®, and chloraurate m 190®, 
both are readily crystd When III is heated with KC.V, 
and then CH,(0H)CH,C1 added, and the heating con- 
tinued 10 hrs longer on an oil bath at 130®, white crystals 
of lIX(CO,(CII,),Ci), (X) are formed, m 202®. With 
Mc,N. X gives the choline denv HN( COi( CII,),N- 
AffiCi) t (XI), as white, very hygroscopic crystals It is 

g very stable even in boding water The chloroaurate m 
240® (decompn ), the ehloroplatmate decomposes at 
248®. V is about 0 5 as effective as acetylcholine as a 
blood pressure-reducing agent, hut is only */, as toxic and 
is the most promtsmg of these denv s The cholines show 
decreasing activity in comparison with carbamylcholine, 
thus, XI is only l/230tb as active. A W. Contirn 
Phenomena of migration in the course of the hydrolysis 
of the 3 mixed diesters of orthophosphonc acid Passage 

9 of o- to p glycerophosphates and nee versa O Bailly 
and Jacques Gaumfi J. phnrm chtm 22, 23-32(1935); 
cf. C A 28. 5408', G105', 29, 1388’, 39S1®, Levene 
and Raymond, C. A. 29, 1 (*17’. — A summary and discus- 
sion S Waldbott 

Esterification of hydroxy acids and polyalcohols 
R Ciocca and A Scmproni Ann (him appltcata 25, 
319-23(1935) — The principle of Thiclpappe (cf C A 28, 
108*) has been extended to the esterification of HO acids 
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and polyalcs Instead of II 2 SO 4 , a sulfomc acid such as 1 
PbSOjH, MeCJI«SO,H, C, 0 l!iSO,H and carophorsulfonic 
a«d, was used. The Et esters of lactic, tartaric, curie 
and ncmolcic acid, and glycol and glycerol stearates were 
prepd. with yields up to 93% The formates cannot 
be prepd. by this method as HCO,H is decotrpd by CaCj. 

A W Contien 

Action of normal solutions of sulfuric aeid and sodium 
hydroxide on glycocoll I S Yaichnilcov J Gen Chem - 
(tl. S S. R ) 5, 007-0(1913), cf J Russ Phys -Chem 
Soc. 52, 147(1920) — further tests dbclosed that the ac- 
tion of N H,SO, and jV NaOH decreases the form o! ti- 
trated N not only in a dipeptide (glycylglycine) but also 
in its component ammo arid (glycocoll) This may be 
explained by the formation of an anhydride or a polymer, 
and in ease of an amino acid by the formation of a dipcp- 
tide Chas Diane 

Interaction of glycocoll and glycylglycine with nicotine j 
I S Yaicbmkov J Gen them ( L S S R ) 5, 97l> l 
(1915), cf C A 28. 700' — The results of Sorensen 
titration showed that glycocoll and glycylglycmejn the 
presence of CHiO arc capable of combining up to 70% of 
nicotine Chas Diane 

Optical rotatory dispersion m the carbohydrate group 
VI The amide rotation rule T L Harris, I L Hirst 
and C E Wood / Chem Soc 1935, 1G58-G2, cf 
C. A 29, 3983 1 — This study was made to det whether * 
the amide rotation rule depends upon control of the sign 
of the induced activity by the contiguration of the 2nd C 
atom Data are given for Me d -d 1 me thoxy succinate (I), 
d-dunethoxysuccinamide (II) and its Me deriv (Ul), 
1-2,3 ,5-trunethylaraboaa nude (IV; and d-J.O-dimetbyl- 
mannonamide (V) In II, which follows the amide rule, 
the rotation is definitely controlled by the induced dis- 
symmetry and can be represented by a l -term equation of 5 
the Drudc-Natanson type The absorption band giving 
nsc to the rotation is situated at X 2300 Exactly similar 
considerations apply to HI and IV V docs not obey the 
amide rule in 11,0 but follows it m LtOH, m HiO, the 
observed rotation is governed by the induced dissymmetry, 
the sign of the induced term is pos and the rotation there- 
fore fails to obey the amide rule at any wave length 
In this amide the normal action of the a-IIO group has 
been altered by the influence of the neighboring groups to 6 
such a degree that the total effect produced by coupling 
with the CO group gives a pos partial rotation m place of 
the expected neg term The study of I shows that be- 
tween X 6701-21)13 the rotation of the ester in HiO is 
given by the equation ax - 4 5288/(X* — 0 01) — 
2.0129/(X* — 0 05), in which the 2 frequency consts 
are identical with those used by Druhat for tartaric acid. 

In I the sign of the induced term is neg anil ls opposite 
to that of the corresponding term in II, hence the rota- 7 
lion of the amide has the same sign as that of the ester 
In the visual region. The paper contains a discussion of 
the interpellation of dispersion equations Within the 
limits of expt) error, the equation for sucrose, ax = 
7.4045/(X 1 — 0D213), can be replaced by ax =7 4r,15/ 
[X 1 - 0 0212 + OftWI XV (X* - 0 0212)], the half 

width of the band (X,} having the reasonable value of |00 

Structure of hexamethylenetetramine C Mieczysbw * 
Domimkiewicz. Arch. Chem. Farm 2, 71-129 (12 V -9 m 
German) ( 1915) . — Of all proposed formulas for hexa- 
methylenetetramine (I) only those of Duden and Scharf 
{Ann. 288, 247(1895)) and DeUpine (C. A 6, 022) are 
discussible, although none explains satisfactorily the 
reactions and paramount properties of I, The results of 
Duden and Scharf do not justify by any means the assump- 
tion of a trimethylenetnamme ring as a fundamental 9 
structural unit m I. D,*s results disprove also the cxt,t- 
ence of such derm.: Addn of I (14 g ) to AcjO (10 5 g ) 
ra Et ,0 (150 cc ) gives m the cold pentametkylenediaeetyl- 

tetramme, AcN o N — CHi — <>- - 

(y ,eI< *30%) , colorless prisms, sol. in HiO.EtOII and 
CHCu. less sol. m EttO, AcOEt and C*H«. An analogous 


di-Bz deriv. could not be obtained, since it Is benzoylated 
immediately farther to tnmethylenetribenzoyllnamine (El) 


X CH/ 


of the formula BziNCH, 


colorless, insol in HjO, increasingly sol. in C«H«, EtjO, 
Eton, CHCfj, CHBr,, AcOU. Another product of 

bcnzoylation is dimethylene-N ,N' -bismethylenedibenzoyl- 


amtnediamtne, Bz,NCH»N< 


o 


•NCHjNBzj, color- 


xHii' x CHy N:h/ 

, and an addn product, dtchloropyr 
.methylenetetramme (HI) , 

\:n/ xh/ N:h/(nci 


less, m 2b7 8’, tusol ra HjO, soly. increasing ra C,H«. 
Lt,0, cold AcOII, CHCli, CHBr, and hot AcOH. A 3rd 
addn product of the benzoylation is the hexamethylene- 

tctraminebenzoyldibenzoale, of the formula BzN<f %N- 
Xlk /CHtv x CHr' 

(OBz)<^ ymiC >NOBz,m 218-19°, easily so! in 

rtOH, CHClj and CHBr,, less sol ra Et,0 and AcOEt. 
On boding with an acid it degrades to I1CIIO, BzOH and 
an Nil, salt Bcnzoylation of I in CHC1, ra the presence 
of py ratine gives ehlorobeKSoyl/texairteikyUrteletrami/tf, 

Cl 

CHS 

m 183-9°, and an addn product, dtchloropyridmedi - 
benzoylhexamelhylenetelramine (HI) , 

Be sS „ 

(NCICiIIt). 

Thus it is evident that also dichlorobenzoylhexamethylene - 
tetramine, (CH t )»N t Cl,Bz,, is formed during the reaction. 
Ill is decompd by water to HCI salt of I, m 185°, in 
addn during this decompn another product of benzoyla- 
tion is formed, viz dimethylent{N-methyUnedibenzoyl- 
amtne - A” - methylenebenzoylamnediamtne, BziNCIIt- 

yCir*. 

>NCH,NHBz, m. 235-6°. Benzoylation of I in 

presence of N'a,COj gives II, in a pure state, m. 218-19* 
(Duden and Scharf a s compd is impure, m. 220-1°), 
On the basis of the above expts. the formula: 

^ yCl yy. is attnb uted to I. 

n CH*/ 'CUt/ XHI,/ J. Wiertelak 

_ Tnmethylenetriallyltnamine and Its mercury denva- 
tives M Domimkiewicz Arch. Chem. Farm. 2, 
160— 1(1915) (German summary). — AUylamine in Et,0 
treateil with aq CII,0 condenses to trimethylenetriallyl- 
triamine (I), (CIIj CHCH,NCH,),. b. 138-11% colorless 
liquid, with a spermatic odor, sol. in all proportions in IfjO 
and most org solvents. Picrate, yellow, m. 139°, sob w 
hot 11,0, dots not decompose on allcaknizatron. Mercura- 
tion of I with Hg(OAe), ra MeOH gives the Hg deriv., 
(CH,NCHiCH(OMe)CH,IIgOAc), Thiscotnpd.is sol. in 
NaOlI, ami on satg the soln with CO,, tnmetkylene-er - 
hydroxymercurt-fS-methoxy-a-propyltriamtne, CuHiiOiNi- 
Hg,. is pptd as a yellow powder Its alk solns. are quite 
stable J. Wiertelak 

Condensation of a-formyl 1,2-dlcarboxylic esters with 
esters of a-halo-substituted acids M. N. Shchukina , 
and N A Prcobrazhenskil. Ber 68B, 1991-8(1935). — As 
already stated (C A 28, 4039*) , this condensation was 
studied for the purpose of prepg. homoparaconic acids. 
RO,CCHR'CH{CO,R)CHO + R'CHClCOiR ( + 
NaOEt) — RO;CCHR'CH(CHR'CO,R)CIIO (+ II,) — 

O CO CHR' CH(CH,CO,R) CII,. As a matter of 


fact, EtOjCCHEtCII(CO,Et) C1IO (I) with CH,ClCO,Et 
gives NaCI and the ester EtO,CCHEtC(CO,Et).CHOCH,- 
CO-Et (II), and EtOjCCH,CH(CO,Et)CHO (III) with 
EtCHBrCO,Et yields an isomeric ester EtO,CCH,C- 
(CO,Et) :CHOCHLtCO,Et (IV). m with CICH,CO,Et 
similarly gives the ester ElO,CCH,C(CO,Et): CHOCK,. 
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COFt (V). H and TV arc evUrdr distinct from each 
ether, hence the condensation does not follow the course 
of the Frantland and Duppa cm thesis, which would have 
given the same ester, RO CCHEtC(CO,R)CCH-CO,R>- 
CHO, in both cases; the acids (VI and VTI) obtained by 
hydrolysis and decarboxylation of II and IV are likewise 
different II, IV and V do not show free aldehyde proper- 
ties , they do not color fuchsm-SO. and form no setmearba- 
rone even on long standing. On boding with NHi-AgNO,, 
however, they form an intense Ag mirror in 5-10 mm , and 
they immediately decolorize Br water. The free acid of 
II shows the same qua! reactions It is therefore as- 
sumed that O-alkylation of the hydroxyinethylfnc form 
of the formylsuecmic ester occurs in the condensation. 
As there was a possibility of an Erlenmeyer condensation 
of the aldehyde group with the halo-substituted ester to 
form a glyodic acid ester, 2 esters of the latter type were 
selected for comparison rfJ-fraiw-Ethjlene onde-dirar- 
boxybe ester forms no Ag mirror with NHi-AgXOi, does 
not decolorize Br water, and does no! color fucbsin-SOj, 
and pDopylethvlene oxide-dicarboxyhc ester likewise does 
not color fuchsm-SOi or decolorize Br water, although it 
does farm a Ag mirror when boiled with Nil,- AgNO,. 
In the sapon of glycidic acid esters, COj is spht ofl and the 
oxide group rearranges to carbonyl, where VI and VTI 
contain no C O groups and are unsatd Knunyants and 
Geruhuk (C. A. 29, CSS2 1 ) assign the oxide ester struc- 
ture to IV and the 4-hetohexane-l,2-diczrboxylic acid 
structure to VII because VII gives succinic acid on oxida- 
tion But succinic acid is an unavoidable oxidation 
product of O-alkvlated forraylsu conic acids and S 
and P. hare obtained it in the oxidation of VTI with alt. 
AgjO, the ease with which the oxidation occurs is m itself 
evidence against the Veto structure for VTI. In boiling 
acid aq. so In the ether union in these unsatd esters is 
quite stable, many hrs boiling with 10% (CO-H)i give* 
chiefly VI and VTI. Boiling 10% I1CJ. however, ruptures 
the ether union, giving HOCHiCOiH (or EtCH(OH)- 
CO-H) and II O-CCHrCJIiCH O (or the Et homolog), 
isolated as the xcmicarbazone A characteristic property 
of II, IV and V is their m tense light blue fluorescence. H 
(yield, 54%), bn 270", b, 105'. VI, b, 202 -4\ra. 102-3*. 
El succinic OCid hcmtaldt'kyic scmicarbazone, m. 1G1-2* 
(decompn ). IV, b, 1ST*, b- , 211.5*. d** 1 0^00, it*,* 

1 4000 VII. b, 1S2-4*. V, bn 211-12*. dl* 1 13SG, nV 
1 4640 C A. R 

Tautomensm of the products of condensation of aro- 
matic aldehydes with barbituric acid Miecryslaw 
Krahowski Arch Chem Farm 2, 1(H-70(1'I35) (Ger- 
man summary) — It is attempted to ascertain whether 
condensation products of methyl- and ethyl-vamlhn are 
suitable for the distinction of the 2 hinds of vamlhn 
To this purpose va nillin (7 6 g in 30 cc. EtOH) is refluxed 
for 1 hr with barbituric acid (16 4 g. in 50 cc EtOH), 
giving a theoretical yield of C-cantUaliarbtluric end, 
CcHicOiN, (I), orange, difficultly sol. in JJ-0 with yellow 
color, m. 263*. Bourbon al (ethyl vanillin) give* under 
identical conditions C-i>o*rf>i>«oJ&arhitarjr acid (H), 
CuHuO.Ni, similar properties Piperonal gives C- 
fiperondbarbutim and, ChII.O»Nj, yellow, in sol m HjO 
and Et-O, decompd. at 200*. Veratraldehyde, treated i 
s imilar ly with barbituric acid, gives C-rerairalbarbi!uric 
and, CitHuOiN,, orange-yellow, tnsol in H-O and EtjO, 
difficultly sol. m EtOH, decompd at 270*. I and II 
in alk a l i es turn orange because of formation of a qnmoid 
group mg in the ring of the aldehyde residue In the 2 
other eoropds. such grouping is not posable; hence th es- 
soins do not change color. J. Wiertelak 

Hydrolysis of cellulose and its oligosaccharides. Karl 
Freudmbcrg and Gnnnar Blotnqvist. Ber . 6SB. 2070-82 ' 
(1035) — The structures and configurations of the oligo- 
saccharides of the cellulose senes (ceDobiose, -tnose, 
-tetro'e) have now been fully cleared up; they all belong 
to the 0-senes If cellulose, as is now generally assumed, 
is the end product of the same senes, its properties should 
agree with those ealed by extrapolation from the proper- 
ties of the oligosaccharides Expt. has shown that the 
sield of biose from cellulose is in harmony with the a<- 


i sumption that aD the glucose units w cellulose are com- 
bined in the same wav as in eellobiose, and that the kinetics 
of the degradation of cellulose can be explained on the 
same assumption. There is a simple relationship between 
the optical rotations of cellulose and its oligosaccharides, 
the mol. rotation of CeDobiose diflenng from those of the 
tnose and tetrose by amts corresponding to the mol. 
rotation of 1 and 2 glucose units, resp , of the polysac- 
, chande. In addn to the ealed. and found values for 
tnose and tetrose den vs. in 50% H,SO., water and 
CHCh already published (F , Tannin, Cellulose, Lignin, 
Berlin, 1033), the following new values are given (tiled 
values in parentheses)* cellotnose m 51% II, SO, for 
m«i57S, 51* (50*); e-acetylccllotncwe, CHCli.ma 5S9.7I* 
(73*); (5-acetylcellotnose, CHCli.ma 580, — 57.5*(— 56*); 
eellotetrose, 51% H,SO«. m» 578, 42* (3Sffi*). The 
close agreement between the ealed and observed values 
i is perhaps the best proof thus far obtained that the as- 
sumption of 3 -unions exclusively in cellulose is correct. 
The study of the Emetics of the degradation of cellulose 
made when only eellobiose was known has now been 
amplified by a study of the tnose and tetrose As ex- 
pected, the velocity of the cleavage increases with time; 
the until] velocities are intermediate between those for 
eellobiose and cellulose, the values for I X 10‘ tn 51% 
H-SO. bang as follows at IS* and 30*, resp ; Cellulose 
0.305, 2.31; tetrose 0-506-0.520, 3 65-3 SO, tnose 
0 Go 3-0 640, 4 50-1 60. biose 1 07, 6 04. The values 
here given for cellulose and the biose were detd with 
greater acc u r a cy than those previously reported. The 
activation beats ( U) and stenc factors (A X JO -1 *) 
ealed for the 4 oscs from the above values are* biose 
27,360,3 4; tnose 28,000, IS. tetrose 28,600, 24; cellu- 
lose 2>,800, 67. Full details of the measurements are 
given The velocity of cleavage is aflected greatly by 
small changes m the and concu , k X 10* in 65% H«SO, at 
18* being 2.5 for cellulose and S-SO far the biose. 

C. A. R. 

Oxidation of cydobulrlamine X. y» Drm’yanov and 
Z. 1 ShuQnna. J. Cm Chem. (U. S S. R.) 5. 1213-25 
(1635) —Study of the behavior of simple ahcydic amines 
to various oxidizing agents in connection with the tend- 
ency of the simplest cycles to polymerization was begun 
with the oxidation of cyclobutyUmine (I) to cyclobuts- 
ncme (H) For the prepn of I, b. $0-4*. Br(CHi)»Cl 
was condensed with Na methylrnalonate giving 40% 
di - Me tetrainethylcne-l.l-dicarboxvlate, b 222-6 
(Kizhner, J. Russ Phis -Chem Sac 37. 507). The free 
acid on distn. gave 71 6% tetramethylenecarboxylic 
acid, b 166-ni*. This with FCh give 85 4% of the acid 
chloride, b. 137-0*. which in abs Et-O with dry NH, gave 
S2 9% of the amide. This heated for 5 min. with 10% 
excess of NaCIO, obtained bv the method of Graebe 
( Ber . 35. 43, 2753 (1902)), gave 732% I. The oxida- 
tions of I with CriOi, Cr,Oi ■+- II-SO«, KMnO, and ozo- 
nized air produced poor yields of H (semicarbazone, m. 
206-1*). Catalytic oxidation of I bv the method of 
Taube and Sch6newald [Ber. 39, 173 (1900)) gave with 
Cu IS 6% II and with Os-O, about 25% IT As by-prod- 
ucts were formed eyclobutyl ketoinne, m. 54-6*, and suc- 
cinic Bad. The results confirm the complex mec h a n ism 
of the oxidation of amines observed by other investigators, 
and m the case of I can be tentatively thus conceived 


(I) I 4- O — CH, (CH,), CHN7J0H + O — CH» - 
(CHt)i C NOH + H,0 — NHjOH{— UNO.) + H — • 

(CH-COjH). (2) 1 + O — 6 h, (CH.)i^:(NH.)On — 
NH> + n — (CHsCOiH).. Chas. Blanc 

Action of tnmethylene bromide on acetonedicarboxyhc 
ester A new and more convenient method of synthesis 
of ethyl cyclohexanone- 2 , 6 -dicarboiy!ite P.C. Cuba and 
N. K. Sesbadnengar. Current Set. 4, 15S(1035): cf 
C. A. 28, 7252*.— CH,(CH.Br), and the Na denv. of 
CO(CH.CO-Et), (I), suspended in dry C.H., were heated 
for nearly 100 hrs at 140-50*. The reaction tutxl. was 
«epd into gasohn e-sol. (II) and gasolme-insol. (HI) 
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ammocrotonatc (1) , this also results by adding the amine, 
heated to about 200°, to 4 tnols boiling AcCII,CO,Et 
(reactions A and B), to obtain a lepidine dem., it is 
necessary to n«c a sealed tube m H,NC»H,NII8c gives 
Ei fi-3-acelamidophenylaminocrotonate (II). m 92*. 
p-C.H,(NHi), by reaction A pies the p-isomer of I, 
m 135°, in a quant yield, EtOH-FeCL pi cs a dark red 
color, Knorr’s compd , m 176*. could not be obtained 
(Ber 17, M 5(1 884). 19, 3703(18S6)) . EtOH KQ gives 
F-C,H,(NH, HO)i the same compd resulted in reac- 
tion B />-HiVC«H.NIIAc p\es the 4 -isomer of II, 
m. 185°, reaction Spies the same compd but heating m a 
sealed tube at 140° for 5 hrs pves p C*H«(NILAc), 
Biamsidme gi\ es El 3,3 '-diirrlhoxibiphen)lene-4,4'-bis-0- 
ammocrotonate, cream, m 132-4°, tolidine pies the 
3,3’-dt-Me analt g, m 129-30°. Benzidine pves El 
biphenylene-4 4 -bis fS-ammocrotonate, m 99 5-100°, but 
the mam product was the compd CuH.iOJ 4., m 134°, 
which appears to be a double compd of 2 mots 4-IljNC.- 
H.CtH.NHCMe CHCO.Et with 1 mol of (f> C.H.- 
KHCMc CHCOiEtJj, w nh Ac,0 it yields El 4-acctamdo- 
biphenyI-4'-0-amtni>CTotonate, m 201°. All the esters 
are readily hydrolyzed to their parent bases by cold dil 
mineral acids but none of them could be consertcd into a 
quinoline denv C J. West 

Asymmetric platinum atom VH A new fcmd of 
optically active compound Hans Rcihlen, Gerda Seipel 
and Erwin Weinbrenncr Avn 520, 256-69(1935) ; 
C. A . 29, CIC5> — ( -)-H,NCHPhCH,NH,(phen) (1 .32 g ) 
in 20 cc. Et s O, added to 4 5 g K.PiCb in 30 cc 1 1.0 at 
40“ with stirring, pies 9S% of dichloro-{ — ) -phen -plati- 
num-? (I), yellow, difficultly sol in boiling HiO Reflux- 
ing 4 g I and 1.56 g «,a-dipyndy 1 (dipy) in 0 1 11,0 for 4 
hrs pies G2% of [—)-phen-dipy-pIattnum-2 cklonde (II), 
CuHwNiCljPt, pale yellow, with 2 or 3 mols HiO, [Mlu 
89 9°, ehloroplatunte, yellow, n (0 45 g ) and 0 31 g 
Ha bromocamphorsulfonate (III) (mol ratio 1 1) in 
HjO, pve 85% of the cUonde (+) - bromoeomphorsvl- 
fonate (IV), with 3 mols HjO, [M)t>363°; this is termed 
the racemic Jorm With a mol ratio of 1 2, there results 
85% of an active isomer (V), with 3 mols HjO, [M]» 392°, 
[A Pt]n 23-9°, the intermediate glass in the prepn of V 
is nearly pure racemic di-{+)-bromosuIJonate (VI), with 
[M )n 022°, addn of III to the mother liquor of V pves the 
octnc isomer (VII) with 2 mols H-O, [Min 604°. The 
nitrate (VIII) from IV or VI (91% yield), |M]p8S5*. that 
(DC) from V or VII has [MJt, H9°. Shaking 06 g 
VIII with IltO at 10-15° for 15 hrs pies 0B g IX, the 
filtrate contains VIII, the sol part from IX also has the 
higher rotation o-Phenanlhrohne and K,PtCl, pve 
92% of dichloro-o-phenanthroline platinum 3, yellow, 
t — )-pl en-o-phenanthrohne-3 chloride, with 2 mols 11,0, 
pale yellow, [M] n 119°, chloroplatmite, red, dibromo- 
camphorsulfonalc, with 2 mols 11,0, [Min 670°. Phcnyl- 
cthylcncdiamine ethyldiammme platinum-2 chlnrtdc was 
sepd into 2 fractions, (Mlp 132° (difficultly sol) and 
120° (easily sol ) . the iodide has [M]n 139° and 110 5°; 
the perchlorate, 109° and 112° (easily sol Iraction); 

the iodide perchlorate has |M]n 142°. C J West 
Stereochemistry of azoxybenzenes IV Eugrn Mul- 
ler and Rolf II! gen Ann 521,72-80(1935), cf C A 27, 
2141, — Nitration of hydratropic acid gnes 30% of the p- 
NO, dcriv (I), m 87°, reduction of the Na salt wnh 
Zn in NlIiCl pie the p hydroxy lamino denv (II), m 
155-8°; FeCU oxidizes this in EtOH at 0° to the p- 
AO denv (HI), pale yellow, m 93° (30% yield), a 
mixt of II and III pies the azoxy denv (IV), m 19S° 
(83%) I may be resolved by qumine, (+)-I, m 8S 5*. 
Ml? 10 9° (0 092 g in 25 cc MeOH); (-)-I.m 86.5*. 
MU -112° (0 039 g ui 25 cc MeOH), (+)-H, m 
155-8°, MV 9 6° (0 573 g in 25 cc MeOH), (-)-II. 
MV -10 6° (0 0052 g in See MeOH), (+)-m, m 
91°. MV 14 1° (0 1085 g in 25 cc MeOH): (-) HI. 
m 92°, M*,f —14° (0 0S48 g in 25 cc MeOH) (-)-U 
and (+)-III pie IV, optically inactive; this also resu’ts 
from (+)-n and (— )-III, (+) n and (+)-IH pve a 
(+) (+)-IV. MV I4B° (02316 g. in 25 ee. MeOH). 

C. J. w. 


1 Azo group as a chelating group I Metallic derivatives 

of e-hydro zy azo compounds Marjonc Elkins and Louis 
Hunter J Chem Soc, 1935, 1599-1090 — Metallic salts 
of the e-hydroxy azo compds have been prepd. with a new 

of detecting co6rdination of the type <EjL 

^N=NAr 

The formation o( coordinated salts appears to he common 
s to all such compds and it is believed that their stability 
is due to their chelated structure, since salts of the p- 
lsomcrs are extremely unstable. Bcnzencazo-p-cresol 
and excess Cu(08c) t in 50% aq EtOH pve cupnc 3- 
benzeneazo-p lohl oxide, brown, m 230°, A'« sail, bind, 
with green reflex, m 216°, Co salt (formed in presence 
of 11,0,}. dull black, m 202°, 3-p’-loluene analogs 
Cu, red -brown, m 242°, A’i, dark olive-green, m 242-3°, 
3 Co, jet-black, m 209-1°, 3-m'-toluene analogs Cu, 
dark red-brown, m. 221°; A’i, dark peen, m 214°, Co 
black, m 1S7°. 2,4-Btsbenzeneazophenoxides" Cv, 
chocolate-brown, m. 243°; A*t, hlack, decompg 295-310°; 
Co, black, ra 180-5*. l-Benzeneazo-0-naphlhoxidrs 
Cu, red-brown, m. 295°; A’i, dark peen, m 2 < '0°; 
Co, brownish black, m 221°; 2-tsomers Cu, dark 
brown, ro 237°. A’i, light olive-green, m 213°; Co, 
dark purplish brown, m 199°. Decompn of the metallic 
* complexes by cold acid to the onpnal azo compds sup- 
ports the new that all stable azo compds are irons 

C J West 

Oxidation of hydrolube salts of phenylhydrazine in the 
presence of copper salts A.B BnikerandL Z Soborov- 
skil J. Gen Chem (U S S R ) 5, 1024-S(1935) — 
Gatterman and HcUlc (Ber. 25. 1074 (1892)) obtained 
good yields of ThCl, ThBr and Phi by the oxidation of 
, theresp hjdrohahc salts of PhNHNHi (I) with 4 mols of 
CuSO, Treating CuCli in 12% HC1 ui the cold, with 
stimng, with an cqutmol amt of I resulted in a complete 
decolonzatton of the soln. and pptn of white, cryst. 
I HC1 CuCI (II) The reaction is conceived as a partial 
oxidation of I with the formation ol CuCI which reacts 
with I, pnng n This theory is supported br a nearly 
100% yield of II obtained by the interaction of CuCI and I 
The slight variations in the compn. of II obtained arc 

6 caused by its instability to atm O, Thus, II in HQ on 

exposure io air or addn of CuCI, is rapidly deeompd with 
the formation of PliCl, but can be preserved for months by 
keeping it in hermetically sealed containers The prob- 
able mechanism of the oxidation of I in HC1 to PhCl with 
an excess of Cu** sails consists of preliminary formation 
of H which on further oxidation forms FhNiCI and this 
with CuCI gives ThCl according to the Sandroeyer reac- 
tion Chas Blanc 

7 o- and p - Tolylstannoruc acids K A Kocheshkov 
and M M Nad J Cen Chem (V S S R ) 5, 1158- 
67(1935); cf C.^. 23. 5172; 28, 2285‘.— The follow- 
ing new slannanes and slannonic acids and their denvs 
are described. f>-<MeC.H,)>SnCl, (I). « 49-50°, and 
o-(McC,HA,SnCl, (II). m 49-50*. were obtained by 
heating SoCU with p- and e-(MeC,Hi).Sn, resp , on a 
water bath and then at 200-5° for 2 hrs I gave with 4 

a mols HgCli in ale. p-MeC«H,HgCl, m 233°, and with 1 
mol of HgCl, and KOH p-(MeC.H0,Hg. m. 242 5 . 
F-MeC.II.SnCl, (III), b„ 152-3°, dj° 1 7512, resulted in 
40% yield from 3 mols of freshly prepd SnCh and 1 mol 
of p-(MeC*H,),Sn on heating the mixt in a sealed tube 
at 210-15* for 2 hrs. HI was also obtained m 45% yield 
by heating an equimol mixt. of I and SnCL for 2 hrs , 
first at ltx)° and then at 210-15°. 0-MeC.lLSnCl, (IV). 
bn 157-8*. dj° 1 7719, in H,0 with II, S gave 100% 
9 o- (MeC.1 LSnS ) ,S , yellow, amorphous and infusible 
powder. IV gave 0-MeC.H.HgCl. m 146° HI mixed 
with pyridine in Et,0 gave IIl-2Py. o - McC,H,SnOjII 
(V) and the p-isoiner. infusible at 295°. were prepd 
by the interaction of HI and IV, resp , with 20% KOH, 
neutralizing the soln with AcOH and then with CO, 
to a neutral reaction, dissolving the rpt. ns ale and 
evapg the filtrate at 40-5“ in racaff o-(MeC.H,)iHg, ro 
107°, was prepd from IV in 5 77 KOH with an equimol. 
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nmt. of IIeCI, V oxidized with UXCN). is completely i HCN per mol VKO, 7(V bpftlrm U obtained and punfi. 
drtompd. with stpn. of nearly UX>% KzSnO,. C. 0 cation through the bi.ulnte compd. >' not ticc^sjiry. 

Dentatlves of allyl ethers of phtnols mercurated In the Introduction of I into I mu-t bo cfTectwl mth reagents 

nucleus A. N. Nesmcyunov ami U. Kli Shaukayn. which do not Mlcr the CHO group. OE the various tiictli- 
J. Cen Chem. (U SB R ) 5. 12(>S 72{IW5) -o- cM. tried. only the use of IU and HIO, ijw successful. 

C,H»OC,U.lIgCl (I) rva* p re jvl In ;t 5 g yield h> There was thus obi lined in good > .eld H* 

nWunc a nml of 8 g o-NuOC.U.HgCl (II) ui 1*5 cc benzMehyic (II), the Mnicture of whuli nns established 
Me*CO with f. g allyl bromide (111) for 7 hrs A pro- by oxidmou to the ocul The nddn of HIO, seems to be 

longed heating trite o-(C,lI»OC,H t ),!!g (IV). m 5<i 5 , -pec.tic. smee without it no or onlv vert little nwlmation 
Wl It*, IV was a ho obtained bj substituting all) l chloride occurs Hie most successful of the \anons methods tried 
for III in the nbo\c unction, and by treating 1 g 1 with *- 
1 K SnCl« in £0% NaOll (C,H^C.H,nr),Hgnr„ in 
|£ti-l 5°, was obtained (1) by treating .10 g II in Jl> g 
CtlUN at -10® with 112 g 111, (2) by mums in the 
cold 3 g llgDr, in C»H,N (satd ) with on tqtnl vol of III. 
anil (o) from l,2-HOCi«H*llgCl in C»!1,X with III 
/>-C,H»OC«H,HgCI (V), m 101-15®. was obtained in 
2,15 g yield (57%) by treating ai 
I’liOCiIU, 0 ci of S0% AeOH and X 
HgO in form of a paste, pouring the hot mut into a boil- 
mg sola of 50 g NaCI. boiling for 2 .1 imn and allowing 
the mut to cool V, treated with Na stanuite as aboxc, 
ga>c p - (C,lI,OC»Hi),Ilg. m lots 5 10® C.lUOCi.H. 
llgCl, nt Ibl 2“, was prepd from 8 g Ci»l!iOL,H, and 
HgO by the method descriW-d for the prrpn of V. Tin 
structures of some of these compd. arc l*cing invest igiwd 
Chas Blanc 

Decoloriiation of indigotm by alkyl and aryl sulflalc 
•elds Max BarKn and Britt ex. halt z Her oSB. £013 
( I'Klo) — Hitherto it hud not lum possible to decolorize 
indigotm in water with ally l and aryl sultintc oc ids as 
with aldeliy do sultmie acids tC A 21,3170) B and S 
hast now established tin conditions under which the 
reduction can be effected with they- acids also The free 
stiltimc acids thenisehrs oinnot b 
compose above 100* In fore they tx 
Salts must lie used, nt l*X>® and alnne, best in glieerol 
I’ndcr these conditions they behave Mr, e g , longulite 
Aq, neutral indigotm (l 7 g indigo per 1 ), l Killed with a 
few particles rongnhte, is decolorized after a time, and on 
cooling and shaking with air the blue color n> intmediitely 
restored The neutral Na and Zn salts of KSO,H (R •• 

Me, 1 t, I’h, «t- and d-Ci#H0 beh »y e in exactly the same way 


for pnpg p-(2'-ONC.HiO)C«H,CHO (III) by nitration 
of I consisted in dropping I at If* £0® into coned, UNO, 
(d 1 140), which yulded nbout 50% />-(4'-0iNC,!l,0)- 
C.H.CHO (IV) nlong with III Nitrating acid (UNO,* 
H,SO, - 1 2) give 70 80% ;\4\:-int!i{rt>~4-o!jthyd»- 
d,pheml ri hr? (V) p l2\4’-(0,N)iC,lI,0)C.ll t CH0 

(VI), Iroin 2.4(OjN),C«lliCl and f-HOC«H«CIIO, when 

cmuNion of 15 g j nitrated like I above, gate V. that the new NO, group is 
H,0 with ti 5 g m the 2 -position sens established by the fact that V is 
different from the .".I'.h* mm/m eempd (VII) prepd 
from puryl chloride and p HOC«lI,CHO This was con- 
firmed by c lea. age of (lie corn 'ponding acid prepd. by 
Oxidation of V with CrO, Ac Oil In the product, 3- 
t’t'ru - 4 - (“'.J’ -dn i(rii/>rirnini) bt'is 'lOlflJ (VHf), the 
O-brutge, e\td«ntly weakened by the 2 «*-NO» groups, is 
ruptured by boding dil alkalies with formation of 2,4- 
(OjN),C«H,OH and l..5-HOtO,N)C.H,CO,H I, li 
174 b®, 170-82®, ls.1 5 . 1«*» .»* utulir 12. 14. IS mid 22 
mm ,n.sp II (yield. M% from I in \cOH nt 50® slowly 
trrttctl with slightly more than 1 mol 1CI, then heated 
20 hrs at 110 20® with hourly nddns of finely j*owd 
HIO, (about 5 g in nil for 50 g I) and punticd through 
the bisulfite coinpd ), light yellow, m 05-7®; phenyl- 
hxdrazene, yellowish white, in 150° , acid, IC«H,OC«H,- 
used, as they dc- « CO,lI. in £15* I tens unchanged by 1-1110, in boding 
n rtdiutng nction IT0H-H,0, nml /»-IC»H,OI’h in C»II» with Aid, and HCN 
rt'e onlv Plt,0 and I, with no II IV. m 107-8®; 
phenylkydratene, light yellow, in. 11*0® III, in 8-1-0®, 
and, m lO® V, tn. It- l >°, phenylhydrastne, ted, ni. 
l'Xl £® VI (!X)% ynhl). whitish yellow, in. 128* be- 
conics discolored in the light; />*/■>» vMw/msonr, yellow 
.. ni. £23*. VIII, greenish 


m glycerol at_ ISO® and aliovr, us do also f-McC«Hi- 6 The salts of 1,2,4-phenoldisulfonic acid. J. SuflJch. 


bO.11, <*-H,NC,H,80iH. Unzanthronc-Bs-l-sidUnic acid 

and 0-C«ll,(CO),C*H»SO.H CAR 

Color reactions of phenols with nitrous add M. S 
Malmovskd J (,rn Chen (CSS R.) 5. 12*17-8 
(1(135).' — A discovery that phenols on the nddn o( highly 
ddd UNO, give nearly identical color reactions from 
brown to yellow without the formation of a blue tint, 
* scraed by Castigliom (C .4. 27. £o7o) and other 


Chem. Lilly 29, £ 15 -5( 1(133). — b. prepd. and analyzed 
the crystals of Li. Na, K. Be, Mg, Zn. Cd, Ca, Sr. Ba. 
Cu, Mn, Ni, Co and Al 1,2,4-phcnoldi'ulfonatt-i f n 
comparing these salts with those prepd with l’iiSO.H, 

P-MeC»H,SOjH, p-HOC«H,SO,H. l f 2,4-Mc(0,N)C.H J - 
san, and I^,4-H0 C«Hj( 80|H),, 5. finds that the no 
of mols of wilier or crysln. becomes Iiryer nnjJ more 
yairnble as the structure of the anion l*ccomes more c- 


.. .... ...... ••• . aairnme as tne structure ot inc anion occomes more com- 

\csnga tors, led to a study of the influence cd the following phoited and complex 1*1 icing lie and Mg into the sub- 
U . c !?. r ?„ on . , . hc co . ,MlnK of pbenolc bv UNO, the degree group eontg. Zn and Cd of the periodic system is errone- 

ts, for the no of mols. of the water of crystn. attached 


„ -d phenols bv UNO, the degree 

of UNO, thin., the position of the OH groups in phenols, 
and the presence of other than OH groups m phenol. 

The procedure consisted of adding 2 3 drops of strong 
lljbO, and £-3 drops of 1% phenol in Il-O to 2 ee of a 
mtnte soln. Trihydnc phenols gate coloring of the 
highest intensity . PhOH, c re-sol, caraaicrol, o- and p- 
llOCilliNOi, phenetole and am-.ole pur tio color reaction g 
e\en with 10% llNOt. A closer position of the OH groups 
to etch other in a mol. increases the color scnsitnenes*. of 
Phenols; pvrocatcchol is colored by 0 004% UNO,, while 
hydroqumonc begins to gn C color with 0 02% HNO- 
1‘yrog'tllol (1%) gives color reaction with IHXH% HNoi. 
while phloroglucincil and hydroxthydroqtiinonc git e no 
Color nt this concn. of UNO, Di- and tn-hydne phenols 
with the 1 OH acett 1 tied git e no color reactions. 1 ree 
UNO,, nitrates, HCIO,, HCIO. and other oxidants give 9 LT**’ 
no similar reactions with phenols. Chas. Blanc nwslVs 
4 _Iodination and nitration of diph — • —*-•■-• 1 

. H. Slot t a and K. H, Sorrmtia. 


f diphenyl ether-aldehyde, 
rmtxa. Der. 6SB, £H5'M>t> 


to the Be, Mg and Zn, Cd salt becomes more \nnablc 
and divergent as the anion l*ecoims more complicate! and 
as the sulfonic ucid becomes more distimtite in tty ciiem 
Ulmtaor Be 1,2,4-phenoldisulfonate just as Re o- 
niphthalenesulfonitc forms tetrabydrates. r, M. 

Metallic denva lives of 2-nitroso-5-methoiy- and of3- 
chl oro -2 -nitres o-5 -methoxTphenol IIcrKrt H. liodgson 

and Walter K Batty, j Chem S v. 1935, 101T— Il» — 
In the following X •• CtH,0,N and Y - CilI,0,NCl. 
The following are prolubly coordination eomptls, //gV t , 
deep ml muroprasius, m 201 ® ; Il[ IT, bright ml micro- 
grams .tfVC/j, bcht yellow, dukens in air; d / l'C/i, 
'•cry light yellow pn-ms SnXCI,, ml -orange micro- 
plates; SnYCI,, broten-ml plates. /V(0//).Vj, dark 
’■'• •ronccdlcs; Fe V», brown ; Fe(01l) IT, dark green 
. Fe IT. brown. CoYi. red micropn<ms; GOT 
bright red micrograms. AT V,, nneroncedles; '* " * 
bright red. The jV’a V ' ' 
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tight yellow prisms, CdX maroon macroprisms; CdYj, 1 
maroon plates PbXi, dark yellow-brown, PbYj, 
dark brown Mtt Xt, brown prisms, MnYj, dark brown 
prisms UOiXi, yellow-brown, 1 / 0 , Fj, yellow-brown 

microplates The structure of these compds is discussed. 

C J. West 

Mechanism of the oxidation of o-toluenesulfonamide to 
saccharin O Yu Magidsonandl G Ztl'berg J Gen. 
Chem (U S S R ) 5, 920-3(1035) —In the preliminary 
study of the mechanism of oxidation of o -MeC«l I «SO,NH, * 
(I) to saccharin, I was oxidized with CrO< in Ac,0 at 
from —5* to 30® with and without the addn of a little 
HjSO, By the method of fractional neutralization and 
Et,0 extn of the mother liquor, the following 4 compds 
were isolated <»-MeC«H*SOiNHAc, m 132-4®; (with 

HjSOi) acctosacchann OC C,H, SO, NAc, m 195-7® 
(of Ber 29,1050), acompd.m 174-6®, easily oxidized 3 
with KM 11 O, to saccharin and which is, probably, either 


AcOCH,C,H.SO-NHAc or AcOCH C.H, SO, NAc, and a 
compd , m 103-5®, which was not identified C B 
Walden inversion reactions of the p-toluenesulfinic 
and the p-toluenesulfome esters of ethyl d-fl-hydroxy-ft- 
phenylproplonate Joseph Kenyon, Henry Phillips and 
Gerald R Shutt J Chem Soc 1935,1663-8, cf. C. A. 
29, 7272" — PhCH(OH)CH,CO,H (I) may be resolved by 
brucine, d-I, m 115®, |a]l'„ 18 9®, fall!,, 23 4®, 
[a] 114 33 4° (EtOH, c 5 00); brucine salt, m 145®, 
[«]*« 37 85®, [«)«, 45 8* (EtOH, c 5 00); /-I. m 

115-16®, (oIjs. -19* (EtOH, c 5 130); Et ester (Q) of 
d I, b« , 90-1 *, dj f 1 058, n ‘J 1 5125, qH„ 19-17®, a*'., 
"" ““*, a*;„ 31 52®, with Ctl and Ag,0 II yields El 


p-MeC,H,SOc!’gixe t\ie“p-l,)lucnesuifinoxy denr (IV), 
yellow, could not be disld , 3 77% ntf 2 15280, d” 

1 178° . heating with Ac 2 0 and AcOH gives the Ac dertv , 
while HCO]H gives the formoxy denv IV is converted 
into J-( — )-PhCHClCHiCO,Et (V) by Cl in CHCL- 
(«!!.. -1 57°), Cl in H,0 (««. -1.30°), HOC1 (aj’,, ( 
-0.72°) and IC1 (ail,? -2 27"), Br in CIICI* or H.O 
gives hi l-(—)-0-bromo-P-phenylpropionoU, bo 1 82-4®, 
n'J 1 5124, aj;,{ -1 43"; CNC1 yields the fi-CN denv . 
b», 78-0®, »'„• 1 5243, d” 1811, a”, -0.38°, ai!., 
-0 53°,ai;„ -0 92®. IV and HNO, give /-(-)-rhCH- 
(OH)CH,CO,Et, a',’,., -2 57®. Refluxing in in EtOH 
(N atm ) for 48 hrs gives /-III with a;j., —3 73®, while 
EtOH contg. LiCl and K,COj gives d III with ai(,, 4 91® 
Oxidation of IV with 11,0, gives the fi-p-tolutnesulfonoxy 
denv (VI), which could not be distd , EtOH-KiCO, gives 
/-m with -5 12" and EtOH-LiCl-K,CO, gives a 

d m with oil., 4.36°, V with EtOII-K,CO, gives a d IH 
with all,, 0.23“. IV and H,Oi m AcOH give the J-Ac 
denv, all,, —0 85“; addn of LiCl to this reaction gives a 
mixt of the Cl denv with a]!„ — 1-3° and the Ac denv 
with all,, -123° <f-(+)-PhCH(OH)CII,CO,Et yields 
( — ) - PliCHClCHiCOiEt with PCI, (a”,, -159°), 

PCI, + C,H04(ai:„ -2 40®), PCh (a”,, -104°), 
PCI, + C.H.N (all., -2 69°), SOCI, + C,HJ4 (a”,, 
—2221®), while SOCI, atone gives the d - Cl denv with 
aj;,, 2 87®. PBr, gives the /-Br denv with ail,, —5 08°, 
while with C,H,N all., is —7.25°. The configurational 
relations ol these compds are discussed and illustrated 
with charts C. J West 

Addition of halogens to unsaturated acids and esters 
V. The bromination of m methoxy cinnamic acid and its 9 
ethyl ester J Idns Jones and T. Campbell James 
J. Chem Soe. I93S, 1600-4 — m-MeOdlLCH CHCOiH 
(I) and Br in AcOH in the dark give a quant, yield of the 
6-Br deriv. (II), Br in CCL or CHCL at 0° in the dark 
gives the same denv . in boiling CCU in bright sunlight 
•here results a,g-dtbromo-p-3-melkoxypkenyIpTt>ptontc and 
(HI), ra. 167®, the rate of addn in ice-cold CCh in raei- 
ueot sunlight is very slow addn of Br h as al«> observed 


m boiling CSi, in boiling AcOH in sunlight the product 
was almost pure II, in boiling CHC1, the product was 
a mixt of II and III, with n predominating I and Br 
in boiling MeOH give 6,3 Br(MeO)C,H 1 CH.CHCO ; Me 
The Et ester of I and Br in cold AcOH or CHCI, in the 
dark give the 6 -Br deriv., while in CC1» in strong sunlight 
there results the El ester of III, m. 58®. II and Br m CCU 
In sunlight give the 0-6-Br denv of III, cream, m 163°. 

III (20 g ) with 2 mols EtOH-KOH for 2 days at 25° 
gives 2 4 g of the a-Br denv. (IV} of I, m 122°, and 9.8 g 
of a-bromo-m methoxya Uoci nnamic acid (V), pale yellow, 
m 91®. V is transformed into IV by sunlight or by heat- 
ing tbe solid at 150® for several hrs IV is considered to 
have the leans- and V the cu -configuration The ester 
of HI gives a larger proportion of IV. These acids may 
be sepd as the Ba salts, that of IV being less sol. in H,0 

IV and 2 mols EtOH-KOH boiled 4 hrs , give 9G% of 

m-melhoxyphenylproptoltc acid (VI), m. 109®. VI and 
I in KI-K,COj give a, 0-duodo-m-piethoxyct nnamic and, 
yellow, m 142°. Catalytic reduction of VI yields m- 
methoxyalloctnnamic acid, m 109-10°; the 6-Br denv , 
m. 133®, forms by the action of Br in cold CHCU in the 
dark. _ C. J. West 

Spectroscopic investigations of amino acids and amin o 
acid derivatives. I Ultraviolet absorption spectra of 
/-tyrosine, dl phenylalanine and / tryptophan Katherine 
Feraud, Max S. Dunn and Joseph Kaplan J Biol 
Chem 112, 323-8(1935) — The ultraviolet absorption 
spectra of /-tyrosine, ^/-phenylalanine and / tryptophan 
resemble those of their corresponding aromatic nuclei, 
hydroxyphcnyl, phenyl and indole The aliphatic side 
chains serve merely to produce alterations in the posi- 
tions of the absorption bands The accurate detn of 
either /-tyrosine or d/-phenylalamne in a protein or a mixt 
of ammo acids is feasible only in the absence of the other 
form because of tbe overlapping spectra of these 2 amino 
acids A P Lothrop 

Lichen substances LDC The nonexistence of 7 - 
eoUatobc acid Yasuhiko Asahina and rukujiro Fuji- 
kawa Ber. 68 B, 2020-1(19.35); cf C A 29, 79«3‘ — It 
had been reported that the Me ester of a-cotlatolic acid (I) 
is isomenzed on sapon. with dil alkali to a 5 -acid (II), m 
162®, whereas on standing 2 days in pyridine it changes 
into a 2nd isomeric 7 -acid (III), m 14(M* <C. A. 28, 
3066") It has since been found that I changes com- 
pletely into II on long standing m NallCO, n is best 
characterized through its Me ester, m 75°. Permethyla- 
tion of I and II with CH,N, gives the same di-Me ether 
Me ester (IV), m 114®. The supposed HI proved to be a 
nonhomogeneous substance, consisting of II admixed with 
more or less I On repeated crystn from benzene tt 
yields pure H and CIIjN, converts it almost quantitatively 
into IV. IH should therefore be stricken from the litera- 
ture, and there remains for n only the structure CO O C- 

(C.If.i) CH C,H 1 (OMe)OC.H(OH) 1 (CH,COC,H 1 ,)CO J H 

LX Microphylhmc acid and its cleavage products 
Ibid 2022-6 — Having secured a larger amt of the 
lichen, A and F have been able to ext. enough micro- 
phyllmlc acid (I) (C A 29, 2524') to make some of its 
derivs Treated in AcOH suspension with a drop of 
coned HtSO ( , I gives anhydrodiaeelylmurophylhnic acid, 
m 98®, tnsol m NallCO,, Na,CO, and cold KOH, gives 
no color with ale. FeCl, Sapon of I with cold dil KOH 
yields ohvetotude p Me ether (II), m. 57®, and olmelomc 
acid, m 159-60®, sol without color in NallCOj, Na,CO, 
and KOH and giving a violet color with ale. FeCI, and a 
red color with bleaching powder (3 fe ester, m 85-6°) 
hie ester di-hle ether of I, from I with AgjO and Mel 
in ether (excess of CH«Ni decomposes I), m. 89-90®, 

insol. in cold KOH, gives no color with ale FeCl,; with 

boiling 95% HCO,H it gives ohvetonide dt-Me ether, m 
94®, and ohvetonide o-hle ether (HI), m 146*7®, which 
gives no color with ale FeCU or bleaching powder and 
dissolves without color in KOH p-Acetylolivelonide, 
from ohvetonide and AcjO, ra 55°, insol. in NajCO,. 
difficultly sol m alkalies, gives a violet color with FeCl, 
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and no color with bleaching powder, yields with Mel and 
AgjO in ether the o-Me ether, m. 81°, also obtained by 
acetylation of III. II, best prepd. from olivetonlde and 
CIIjNi , m. 67®, gives a violet color with ale. TeCli, 
o-Ac dertv., m. 60-1°, gives no color with ale. I'eCh 
Ohretonic aetd p-Me ether, from II and aq KOH, in. 94-5°, 
gives a \iolet color with ale FeCli, is readily converted 
back into II by boiling HCO,H , Me ester, m 50° O/itc- 
tome octd o-Mc ether, from III and aq KOH, m. 110-20°, 
gives no color in ale with 1 cCh or bleaching powder. 
LXI. Oliretone add 3 Ibid 2025-8 — Olivetoric acid 
(I), identical in all respects with that ohtained from 
Aleclona saloana Gyclmk (C A 26, 3241, tlie lichen is 
incorrectly named in this paper, sec J Jap Bot. 10, 18 
(1934)), has been isolated from Earmeha olnetorum Nyl. 
It m 150-1°, gives in ale with I'eCI* a violet, with 
bleaching powder a red color, and is slowly colored lemon- 
yellow and then green when moistened with Ba(OII),, 
Me ester, from the acid treated in ether with CH,N,, yel- 
low color with subsequent rapid dccolorization, nt 134°, 
gives in aJc with 1 eCU a violet, with bleaching powder a 
blood-red color. Me ester trt-Me rlher, from the acid with 
Ag-O and Mel in ether, in 74 5°, is hydrolyzed by 6% ale 
KOH to oinetontc acid dt-Me ether, m 03° (giving no color 
with ale PeCli or bk aching powder), and ohretaUarboxylic 
and o-Me ether, m 105* C A. R 

Synthesis of coumarins from phenols and 0-ketonlc 
esters HI Use of various condensing agents Duh- 
khaharan Chakravarti / Indian Chem Soc 12, 53t>-9 
(1035); cf. C A 26, 434 — Various condensing agents 
have been investigated as substitutes for PjO» for the syn- 
thesis of chromones but all attempts failed since coumarins 
were invarahly formed In Peclimann’s reaction H,S0i 
may be replaced by P»0» with advantage, especially in the 
case of polyhydric phenols, when better yields and purer 
products arc obtained In Pillow's reaction the condensa- 
tion of phenols with 0-dikctoncs may he effected with 
advantage by using IbSO, or better, P,0» The addn 
of 30 cc. of H,rO. to a mixt of 10 cc of resorcinol (I) 
nnd 8 cc of AcClIjCOjEt (II) produced, on standing, 
80% of /S-mctbj luntbelli/erone (III), m 185-6°, Ac 
ileriv , m 150° I and II condensed in the presence of 
AcONa, B,0,, TlONa on heating to give 72, 50 and 54% 
> iclds of III The condensation of I with ElO,CCHiCH- 
AcCOiEt (IV) in the presence of HjPO, or P,0, gave I't 
7-hydroxy-4-mcihylcoumann-3-acetate, m. 163°, identi- 
cal with a specimen prepd in the presence of H,SO» 
With orcinol and IV, lit 6-liydrojy-4,7-<liinethyieou- 
marm-3-acctatc, m 198-200°, was similarly prepd 
Pyrogallol and IV in the presence of HiSO, yielded Et 7,8- 
dihydroxy-4-melhylcomnann-3 -acetate, m ISO* With 
HiPO«. AcO.Ya or EtO.Va os condensing agents, mists of 
phenols nnd 0-kctonic esters gave the following cou- 
marins' 5-hydroxy-4 ,7 -dimethyl, m 250°, 

hydrcxy~i-meth\l, m. 235°; 5,7 -dihydroxy-4-methyl, m 
285°; 7,S-dihydroxy-3-phenyl-4-melhyl, m 2G8°, 7- 

hydroxy-4-phenil, m. 21U“, 7,S->!ihydroxy-4-phenyl, m 
18S°: 7-hydroxy-3-bmzyl-4-methyl, m. 221°, 7 -hydroxy- 
3, 4-dimethyl, m 250°, and 4,6^imeth\l, m. 150°. The 
condensation of a- and 0-CioUiOlI with II in the pres- 
ence of HiPO, or NaOAc gave 4-metli>l-l,2-n-naphthopy- 
ronc, m. 108°, and the corresponding <3a-naphtbopyrone, 
forming the styrene dertv., m. 198°, with BzII. IV 
Coumarins from 4-chloro- and 2-nitroresorclnols Duh- 
khaharan Chakravarti and Baidyanath Ghosh Ibid 
622-0.— The generalization made by Clayton (C A 2, 
I960) os tD the hindering and total inhibition of Peehmann’s 
reaction by the introduction into the phenolic nucleus of 
halogen atoms and neg. groups, resp , lias been tested by an 
investigation of the condensation of chloro- (I) and nitro- 
rcsorcmol (H) with nlky lace toace tic esters in the presence 
of 1I,S0< and of P,0». I, m 8S 5 9°, b 250°, condensed 
m the presence of H,SO, with AcCHjCOiEt to form 6- 
chloro-7 -h j dro xy-4 -met hy leou ma nn , m. 2S0°, Ac deriv,, 
in. ICS*. On changing the condensing agent to P,0, the 
identical coumann and no chromone was fonned (C, A. 9, 
2762). I condensed with the Me, Et, Pr, iso-Bu, PhCII,, 
n-CI dcrivs of ncetoaeetie ester and also with (lIOjCCH,),- 


1 CO, EtOjCCIItCHAcCOjI.t and DzCH,CO,Et in the 
presence of HjSO, or even of P«0. to give good yields of the 
following G-chloro-7-Iiydroxy-4-mcthylcoumarms. 3- 
Me, in. 243° (Ac dertv., m. 170-1°); 3-Et, m, 257-8° 
(Ac deriv., m. 145°) ; 3-I’r, m 230° (Ac deriv , m. 135°); 

3- iso-Bu, m. 199°; 3-benzyl, m. 249°; 3 -Cl, m. 154° 
(Ac deriv. m 192°), and the O-chloro-7-hydroxycoumann- 

4 - acetic acid, m. 210°; Et C-chloro-7-hydroxy-l- 
mctliylcoumann -3 -acetate, m. 174°, and 6-chloro-7- 

8 hydroxy-1 -phenyl coumann, m. 258-60°. I condensed 
with H0 2 CCH|CH(0II)C0,II in the presence of H.SOi to 
form 6-chloroumbcllifcrone, m. 271° (Ac deriv , m. 160°), 
as readily os resorcinol under the same conditions II 
condensed with AcCH.COjEt and McCHtCOCHjCOjLt 
in the presence of HiSOi to give 8-mtro-7-hydroxy-l- 
mcthylcoumann, m. 256° (Ac denv. m. 193°), and 
8-nitro-7-h>droxy-3,4-dimetbylcotimarin, m. 260° (de- 

j compn ) (Ac clenv , in 246°), in GO and 15% yields, 
resp No condensation was achieved with the ethyl-, 
propyl- and butyl-acctoacetic esters and it was not pos- 
sible to isolate any product with F«Oi, due to the forma- 
tion of resins Thus a substituent m the aeetoaeetic 
ester mol , however heavy or complex, docs not in any 
way favor the formation of a chromone even in the presence 
of P,0, The violet fluorescence of the umbclbfcrones in 
alk soln is appreciably increased by the introduction of 

4 Cl into the pyrone ring but is destroyed completely by the 

presence of the NOi group C R. Addmall 

Bitter principles of calombo roots III K. I cist, 
E. Kuntz nnd R Brachvogcl. Ann 521, 184-8(1935); 
cf C A 29. 7339’. — This is largely a discussion of the 
differences in the results of previous work by F. and those 
of Wesscly ( C A 29, 0242*) ; these are probably due to the 
fact that W used an impure product. In an expt on the 

5 action of />-McC«lI,SO,Mc upon calumbm tn 6% EtOII- 

KOH, there resulted a compd termed carboxytso-V- 
ealumbtn, m. 19i-5° (decompn ); loss of COt 

gives iso-V-caluinbin. C. J. West 

Sulfur compounds of terpenes. VI Action of gold 
chloride on CuJliiS (srC-S-Csa type) . Akita Nakatsuchi. 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind , Japan 38, Suppl. binding fit 1-23 
(1035); cf. C. A. 27, 3927. — Upon mixing Ci&HuS (I) 
and AuCl, in a mol. ratio of 4:1, at 30°, Cuff IuS. AuCl, 

6 (II) was obtained as yellowish crystals, nnd with libera- 
tion of HC1 the crystals changed to a colorless liquid. 
In 45 days, 60% Cl was liberated and CuHitS AuCl (III) 
was fonned. The reaction velocity between I and II 
was measured, and It was found that the reaction may be 
considered pseudo monomol., if a large excess of I is 
present. AmOH (IV), FhNOi (V), limonene (VI) and 
I, resp , were added to II dissolved in CHClj, and upon 
standing at 50° for 44.75 lire, the following amts of 

‘ metallic Au were obtained: IV 2.60%, V l.So%, VI 
18 42% and I 0%. VH. Action of gold chlonde on 
CioHiiS (sC-S-fe type) at higher temperatures 
Ibid 512-13 — Data are reported on the stability of II 
and III in presence of I at 100-20°. A large excess of I 
inhibited the reduction to metallic Au. Ill was stable at 
100° with excess of I, but decomposed rapidly at 120°. 
Ill in I was heated at 109-11° for 6 hrs. m presence of 

8 colophomum, ester gum and ethylcellulose, resp., and 

an increase in reduced Au was noted. Ten mols. of I 
and 1 mol. of AuCl, at 110° gave a grayish, oily Jtqiud, 
which yielded an olive greenish ppt. after the volatile 
liquid was distd off and the residue had been treated with 
ale This compd contained 71 35% Au and 8.11% S, 
was sparingly sol in Et,0, CtHi, AmOH, but sol. in CHCI, 
and CSj, and deeompd at 166° . K. K. 

Synthesis of dZ-plperitone (di-A'-f>-raenthen«3-one). 

9 James Walker. J. Chem. Soc. 1935, 15S5-6 — C1CH,- 

CH»Ac (5 g) and 8.1 g. of AeCH(isoPr)CO,Et with 
EtONa in EtOH, allowed to stand 20 lire, ot room temp 
and then refluxed 7 lire , give 3.6 g. of Et A x -p-menlhen~ 
3-oiie-i-<arbo\ilate, b„ 155-60°, 1 4S25; this is un- 

changed after refluxing with 20% IIC1 for 20 hrs.. but 
with 3 mols. 20% McOII-KOH in 12 hrs. 74% 
overall) of d/.pipcntone results Tins Is the 1st comnleu 
synthesis of this compd C. J, West 
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Smtter’s camphomlene G Gratton and J. L. 
Simonsen J Chem Soc 1935, 1621-3 — Smtter’s 
camphemlene (C A 28, 138') , prepd by the action of 
PhNEtj upon camphcmlyl chloride, bm 138-41®, dJJ 
0 802, n*i? 1 4067, is not homogeneous but consists es- 
sentially of santenc Oi gives mainly 1,3-diacetylcyclo- 
pentane and in addn to acidic products, HCHO, a kitone 
(I), C»Hj;0 (2,4-dinitrophenylkydrazone, orange, m 114- 
15°), and apocydcne (II) 1 is not methylnorcamphor, 
whose 2,4-dtmtiophenylhydraxone, orange, nt. 116- 
17° Among the acids iso-PrCGiH is identified Struc- 
ture cannot be based solely upon the evidence of Raman 
spectra S 's hydrocarbon, m 20 5°, may be essentially 
II C. J West 

Robinobiose and camphorol r ham noside Gfza Zem- 
pten and Arpad Gerecs Ber 68B, 2054-9(1935). — By 
hydrolysis of rohintn with an enzyme from the seeds of 
Rhamnus utilis Charaux (C A 21, 938) obtained cam- 
phorol and a trisaccharide, robinosc, which, when the 
robitun is hydrolyzed with dil acids, gives 1 mol galactose 
and 2 mols rhamnose Careful study of the enzymic 
cleavage has given results entirely different from those of 
C As difficultly sol product there is formed, not cam- 
phorol but camplsorol l-rhamnossde (I), Trom the mother 
liquors of I there Has isolated an amorphous sugar with 
properties very similar to those of C.’s robinosc but 
which proved to be a biose, t rkamnosido-d-galactose or 
robtnobtas e (II) In the true robmose, not yet isolated, 
the monoses are therefore joined in the order f* rhamnosc- 
d -galactose -1-rhamnose Robinin acetate, begins to sinter 
135°, softens slowly and m colorless 175°, (o)V —95 83" 
(CHCIi) I (70 g pure and 30 g less pure product from 
180 g robinin), lemon -yellow crystals with 1 HjO after 
drying at 60-70", becomes anhyd i n vacuo over PtO» 
at 10O", m 230" (dccompn ), hydrolyzed by boiling 1% 
JIC1 to camphorol and rhamnose hydrate; acetate of J, 
amorphous powder, sinters 116", m. 159", |a]V —76 88* 
(CHCIi) II has a reducing power (glucose — 100) 
of 47 6 before and 89 9 after hydrolysis, [ajy 2 72" in 
water a few mm after soln , 0° after 15 hrs ; detn of 
the rhamnose content before and after oxidation with 
hypoiodite showed the product contained about 10% 
rhamnose, probably resulting from slow enzymatic cleav- 
age of I or II Acetate of II, amorphous powder, begin? 
to sinter 70°, m 113°, reducing power 25.8 before and 
40 9 after hydrolysis, [al’p* —19 23" (CHClj), gives 
with TiCh in CHC1* a-acetochlororobinobiose, distinctly 
ciyst under the microscope, m 178° (decompn ), (a]” 
-4 45° (CHClj), which with Ag.CO, in boiling MeOH 
and subsequent acetylation with Na04c-Ac,0 gives 
B Me robinobioside acetate, m. 153 5—1 5", («|tf —25.24® 
(CHCU) CAR 

Caryophyllenes III G R Ramage and J. L Simon- 
sen / Chem Soc. 1935, 1581-1, cf C A 29, 4350 1 — 
(9-CaryophyUene mtrosite (1) (5 g ) and O, in AcOEt-CCh 
at 0° give HCHO and about 2 g of the a-ketone (II), 
m 101 5", lalwo -33 6" (CHClj, c 2 620); phenylsemi- 
carbazone, decompg 224°; 2,4-dtmtrophenylhydrazonc, 
yellow, decompg 225° In AcOH the product is the 
B ketone (HI), pale blue, becomes Colorless at 146° and 
decompg 155°, due to conversion into II, boding with 
AcOH for 2 min also gives II II (lOg ) and 25cc CjHjN, 
MeiC CH CHi CMeNO, 

i 7 i (K) 

H,C CH CH(CH«Ac) CHNOj 

Me>C CH CHi CMe 

M n (no 

H,C CH CH(CHjAc) CNOi 

heated 1 hr. on the water bath, give 4 5 g of an unsatd. 
ntlro ketone (IV), m 69°, Io] H n -114° (CHClj, e 2224) 
(semicarbazone, m. 186-7°) , III gives a poor yield of IV 
0> degrades IV to an acid whose Me ester (V), CuH„0,, 
bij 194-6®, dj{ 1 042, ntf 1 4632; 2,4-dimtrophenyl- 
hydratone, decompg 108-10®. V was also prepd by the 
action of Oj on “caryopbeilene” (Setnmler and Mayer, 
C* A. 6, 758) The acid from the action of O, on I ccn- 


1 tains N; after treatment with C»H*N and oxidation with 

KMeOi a keto acid was obtained, which lost CO, at 180° 
to yield a liquid keto acid, CuIIiiO,, identical with that 
obtained by fa and M C. J, West 

A new synthesis of it fenchone. Gust. Korappa and 
A. Klami. Ber 68B, 2001-3(1935) — The Ruzicka total 
synthesis of fenchone (I) (C A. 12, 1191) is quite tedious 
and K. and K therefore undertook to prep. I in the 

2 simplest possible method Replacement of the CO, II 
in camphenomc acid (Q) by Me results in I, but because 
of the sensitivity of the C O group direct reduction of the 
COjIl is not possible Nor can the CO group be protected 
by conversion into the semicarbazone (cf. Asahma and 
Isludatc, C A. 28, 5813’), as neither II nor its ester forms 
a semicarbazone. However, the chloride, b, 135-7°, m 
33°, of I (prepd with SOCli), is readily reduced by H 
and Fd-BafaO, in xylene at 100° to l-kelofenchone (III), 

3 bu 127-8°, soon turns yellow and polymerizes to a solid, 

m. 210°, icnucarbazone, m 233°, oxime, m 102-3°. 
With If, Pt oxide and a little TeSOj in AcOH III gives, 
with a little I, chiefly u-hydroxyfenckone, bi, 134-5°, 
d’° 1 0604, n'3 1 48676 (prime, m 140°), converted by 
PCI, in CHCU into the w-Clcompd ,bu 121-3°, which with 
Zn dust in boiling AcOH yields I, b 192-4° (oxime, m 
158-9°). C.A R 

Constitution of cedrene R Robinson and J. Walker. 

* Chemistry & Industry 1935, 906-7 — The formula sug- 
gested by Short ( C. A 29, 7963*) can hardly be correct 
in view of the fact that it requires the identity of Ruzicka 
and van Melscn's (C. A 24, COG) cedrcnecamphoric 
acid with camphoric acid or a stereoisomcnde thereof. 
This possibility is precluded by the divergence of the 
phys consts. of di-Me ccdrenecamphorate from those of 
the Me esters of camphoric or isocampbortc acids I la 

S suggested as a more likely formula for cedrene 


W. J. Peterson 
p-Xenylamine as a new reagent for the Identification of 

6 fat acids and fat acid derivatives Synthesis of the xenyl- 
amides of oleic acid, elaidic acid and thetr bromo deriva- 
tives V/ Kimura and M Nihayashi Ber. 6BB, 2028-34 
(1935) ■ — In view of the need of high-melting cryst. derivs 
with no mobile or unstable at. groupings for the identifi- 
cation of the polyethylene acids the synthesis of the 
p xcnylamidcs of a no of them by treatment with p- 
PhC.H,VH, (I) was undertaken I. b l0 183°, m. 54-5°, 
was prepd by nitrating Fh, with fuming HNOi in hot 

7 coned AcOH soln and reducing the p-0,NC«H(Ph in 
benzene with Fe Clings and coned HC1 The following 
p-xcnylomidts were prepd oleic, from the acid and I 
in seated tubes at 230®, or from the chloride and I in 
CHCb, m. 120°; elaiixc, m 134-5°; oleo-dsbromostcaric, 
from tlie oleic xenylamide with 0 2 N Br in MeOH satd 
with NaBr or from oleo -d ibrom ostearyl chloride and I 
in CHCIi, m 87°, elaido-dtbromasteanc, m. 137*. 

8 C A. R . 
Determination of the reactivity of unsaturated organic 

compounds by the electromotive force of the reaction 
with (metallic) sodium B V Tronov and b P. Kulev. 
J. Gen Chem (U S S R ) S, 1007-15(1935); cf C.A 
29, 448* and following abstr. — In all cases of the addn of 
ametal(Na)toorg unsatd compds (cf Ziegler , et at , C A 
23, 5181) there is possible a change of metal to ion, I e , 
shifting of its electron to the mol of the other reacting 

0 component, and the formation of e m f.5 PhjC O -r 
Na — JPhiC 6]Na The measurements of the e m f. 
of most org compds contg the unsatd groups C C 
C O, N O and C N by the method previously described 
showed only feeble changes The reactivity ol the ua- 
satd compds to Na was increased by the addn of Nal, 
The tabulated results led to the following conclusions; 
Nearly *U unsatd compds tested (except radeoe) showed 
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on contact with Na a considerable e m f , though with 
the cojrspds. po*sesang no mobile H this e m. f- is very 
small. In the presence of Nal the e m. f. of the cotnpds 
incapable of changing to the enol (or analogous) fern either 
increases many times or remains nearly unchanged To 
the first group belong ketones (Ph*CO), nitriles (PhCN) 
and heterocyclic den vs of the pyridine group. To the 
ry -nrf group belong some compd esters (eg, nitrates) 
The intermediate position is occupied by PhNO* and iso- 
AmNO; Of interest is the small increase of the e m f 
shown by EzOEt, this mtLcates a poorer reactivity of the 
ester C O than the ketone C O (cf Ttonov, et ai , C A 
22, 2535) The e m f of compels with a OH group on 
the addn of Nal is either not affected (acids and some 
n'r-i r such as aHyl ale and cyclohexanol) or is changed 
considerably, but less t han , e g , with, the compels in- 
capable at enohzztion at ketones This may be explained 
by the decreased tendency to comp lea formation with Nal 
uz the absence of a double or triple bond The double 
bond of acids is, evidently, little active The effect of the 
C double bond in a mol of ale is little pronounced Pyr- 
role gave no increase of activity Cotnpds with C O, 
C N and NO> groups and H atoms m the vicinity of the 
unsatd group showed either a considerably increased 
t m f (cyclohexanone, mesityl oxide) or very little or 
none at all (MeCN, MeNOj, 4c H j This may be con- 
ditioned by a different degree of enolization and by the 
different reactivities of the possible tautomeric forms 
The difference in the effect of N'al on AcH and BzH is 
very great, because AcH can exist m 2 hydne forms 
CH* CHOH and MeCOH < bivalent C). while BzH 
cannot change to the 1st form and does not evidently 
exist in the 2nd form, which follows from the absence of 
paraldehyde polymerization MeN'O* behaved in the 
tests not as a mtro compd but as an acid, vtz , CH* - 
N{ OJOH The results clearly show that the reactivity 
of some trnsatd groups, particularly C O and C N", to 
Na increases greatly on the addn of Nal In this the 
compels ccntg the«e groups dJfer sharply from the 
compels with an active H It is also shown that the ac- 
tivity of C O group depends greatly on its position in the 
mol It is especially active in ketones and aldehydes but 
not in compd esters and acids The NO* group in mtro 
cotnpds. behaves differently from that m nitric esters. 
It suggests itself that this method can find application for 
the identification of various unsatd groups in erg ccmpds 
and even for the detn of their positions in the mol 

Chas Blanc 

Hydrogen reactivity in the complex compounds of 
alcohols with unsaturated organic compounds. B V 
Trcnav and L P Ka lev J Ccn C.\tn t (USSR) 
5, 1233-9(1935); cf C A. 29, 2054» and preceding 
abstr. — The influence of mol structure, such as the cham 
length, chain branching, double bond and C«H, ring, on the 
H reactivity in ales detd by the e m. f. of the reaction 
with Na, was studied by the complex formation PrOH, 
iso-PrOH. BuOH, MejCOH, cyclohexanol. Me,C(OH)- 
Et and _ PhCHiCHjOH were mixed m various propor- 
tions with EtjN, CiHjN and PhN’Oi and made up 
to 6 cc. with C«H< Conclusions - The primary satd ales 
either give no complex cotnpds , or the latter have but 
little effect cn the e. m. f. of the reaction of these ales 
with Na. The secondary satd. ales show no max. above 
the e. m. f. observed for a given ale. Ternary ales, showed 
insignificant e m f. in the reaction with Na with and with- 
out the addn. of EtiN With CJ3*N and PhNO* they 
formed complexes highly active to Na, increasing the e ta 
f - more than 10 times (MejCOH) Of the secondary 
ales, cydohexanol and its homologs are exceptions, acting 
as tertiary ales, by increasing considerably the e m. f. 
cm the addn. of the unsatd. cotnpds. (C A 25 , 864) 
PhCH-CHjOH behaves somewhat similarly to phenols, 
increasing slightly the e. m. f. on the addn. of CiHiN 
and PhNO- The satd. ales with PhNH* and r .K, - 
(NHi); showed no increase of the e. m f , while aromatic 
ales, gave a small max. Chas Blanc 

Oxidation of diphenylpy nm c acid. Jules Jarrousse 
tompt rend 201, 67fi-7(L935) — PhCH-CfOHHCO-H)- 


1 CHPhCOCO-K (I), created in the cold with a Ik. 13fcO., 
gives an unstable acid (H) , extd- with EtjO from the 
acidified reaction mixt , and PhCHzCOCHPhCHQ (Hi), 
m 114* ( semicar bazone , m. about 200" (decompn.)). 
The formula PhCH : CHPhCOCOjH has been assigned to 
H as a result of the oxidation of the tert. ale. group of I. 
II easily loses CO; in alk sola, to give HI. EH gives 
reactions characteristic of aldehydes On oxidation with 

1- a small amt of an unstable acid with higher mol. wt. 

* than in is obtained Rachel Brown 

Derivatives of benzoylbenzoic acids. I. 3-Methyl-2- 
(2 '-hydroxybeazoyt) benzoic and, 3-methyf-Z-(4 '-hydroxy- 
benzoyl) benzoic acid and 3-methyI-2-(4'-chlorobenzoyl)- 
beazoic and Mosuke Havashi and Shinzo Tsurcoka 
J Chem Sac Japan 56, 1031— 1(1935) —Condensation of 
3-methylphthaLc anhydride (I) and PhOH gave 2 hy- 
droiybenzoyltolmc acids, m 220-1° (II) and m. lST-S" 

3 'HI) On treating them with coned. HjSO* and letting 
stand II gives an isomer (IV), m 141-2", and HI gives an 
isomer (V) , m IS3-1° Judging from the fact that treat- 
ing 3dl-iIeBzC«HiCO;H with coned HjSO, changes it 
to its 6-Me isomer, II is 3-methyl-2-(2'-hydroxybenzoyl)- 
benzoic acid, IV is the 6-Me isomer of H, IU is 3-methyl- 

2- {4'-hydroTybenzoylJbenzoic acid and V is the 6-Me 
isomer of HI The product from the condensation of I 
and PtiCl 13 probably 3-methyl-2-(4'-chIorobenzoyl)- 

* benzoic acid, m 175 5-0" II 3 -Methyl-2 -benzoyl- 

benzoic arid and 6-methy!-2 -benzoylbenzoic arid Bind. 
1084-92 — That 6- (I) and 3-methyl-2-benzoyIbenzoic 
acids (H) are isomers due to the change of positions of 
the CO-H and Bz groups and not stereoisomers is proved 
by the following method The condensation product from 

3- methylphthahc acid and C«H« is treated with aq 
N'ajCO*, the msol portion gives l-methyl-2^-dibenzoyI- 

5 benzene, m. 116-17" (and not diphenvlmethylphthalide) , 
and the sol portion gives benzoyltoluic acids, Ci*Hi*Oi. 
from which I. m 1263-7 5°, and II, m. 171-2*, are sepd 
Heating of H in coned HiSO. at room temp gives no 
change but when heated at 100-5* it gives an isomer I 
Oxidation of I and II with KMnO» gives diphenyl ketone- 
2,6-dicarboxyIic acid, m. 225-6*. and the 2,3-isomer, m. 
121-5*, resp HI 3(fi , )-rntro-2-benzoyIbenzoic Sad, 
3(5’)-mtro-2-tZ'(47)-hydroxyb«nzoyl]benzoic add. 3- 

0 (6’) - nitro - 2 - (2 ',5' - dunethyltemoyl) benzoic and and 
5(4?) - mtro - 2 - (Z'JS' - dunethylbenzoyl) benzoic acid 
Mosuke Hayasht, Shinzo Tsuruoka and Alao Nakayama 
Ibid 1093-1101 —Condensation of 3-O-N*C«H,(C0),O 
(I) and C«H« by the Fnedel-Crafts method gave 2,3(6’)- 
Bz(0;N)C.H,COiH (H), m 236-7*; the m p. of fl 
was not changed by heating m 10 vols coned. H*SO* 
at room temp for IT firs or at 100-5* for 45 t wm 
2 J-AcO(NOt) C«HjCO;H m a similar manner save 
2,6(3 , )-Bz(0}N)C*HjCOjH, m. 160-1*, 4-NO-C,H,- 
(CO)jO and p-xylene gave 4(5’)-nitra-2-(2',5'-dimethyl- 
benzoyl) benzoic acid, m 1915-2.5*. The other compds. 
in the title are not obtained in pure state. K Kitsuta 

Substitution in polycyelic systems. I. Nitration of 
fluorene and 9-bromofluorene S V. Anantaknshnan 
and E D Hughes. J Chcm. Soc. 1935, 1607-9 — Di- 
citration of fluorene confirms the results of Courtot 

B (C A 25,508) Mild nitration of 9-bromofiuorene gives 
the 2-NO* dent. (I), m 145®; oxidation gives 2-mtro- 
fluorenone More vigorous action of HN'O* in Ac 2 0 
gives a mixt of 60% of the 2,7-di~NOi denv (II), m 
25.5-60* (decompn ), and 20% of the 2 Ji-di-NO-t denv. 
(HI), m 199", sepd by Me;CO Nitration m AeOH b 
complicated by oxidation and nuclear brommatiun and 
gives II and a ketone, CuH(OjNBr, m. 230*, which may 
be 7-bromo-2-mtrofiuorenone (Schmidt and Bauer, Ber. 

9 38, 3755(1903)) Nitration of I gives a mixt. of H and 

m c. j. Wnt 

Influence of poles and polar linkings on the course 
pursued by elimination reactions. xxm Stable 
derivatives of the trico val ent -carbon compound of Ingold 
and Jessop E. D. Hughes and K I. Kunyam J 
Chem Sac. 1935, 1609-11; cf. C. A. 29, 5073* — The 
rnmnd fr.TT.l. r u J , iue 


, proved to be unstable; the NO. der ivs 
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have cow been studied 9 Brtmio 2-oilTofluoiene (I) 4 
and Me»S in PhKOi give 2-nilrojiiiorenyl 9-rfi»rffc}Ijtii- 
jontum bromde (II) , in 135“ with dtcompn to I and 
MejS, which also results on ervstn Irwn dil EtOH The 
picrate m 185“ (decompn ) X with alkali in IljO, EtOH 
or MeiCO gives dimethylsulformim 9 (2-ntlni^aarenjfwJe) 
till), dark purple needles, slowly decompg on standing 
and more rapidly on heating, it does not in 300“, on 
heating in MeNOj, 2,2 '-duntTobi«diphe»ylene€thy lent _ 
results nuoretiyl-O-diinethylsuKoniunipiCTateandHNOj * 
at 0” give the 2,7-dl AG« der ir , yellow, rn 180“ (de- 
compn), HBr in AcOH gives 0-hromo-2,7 -dinitTO- 
iluorene (IV) . bromide, (rom V and HBr, in. 230“ (de- 
compn ) to IV and Me,S, it also decomposes on rrjstn 
(rom EtOH Dimtlhylsui/oniuiil £>-(?, 7-dimlToJTi.orriiyJ- 
tde (V), KMnO, like crystals, changing to bnek-red on 
heating and finally dccompg with a flash of light, at 
150“ it evolves Me,S, boiling MeKOj gives 2.2 ',7,7'- 3 
UlranxiroinsdiphtnylencelhyUne, to above 300* 9-Btomo- 
fluorene and MeiSe give fluorenyl 0-dimrthyhelonium 
bromide, m 134-5“ (quant yield), ptcrote, m 143* , 
heating with HjO for 30 min gives Me>Se and 9 fluoreny 1 
ale Alkali gives a very unstable black ppt , which yields 
Mt|Se at room temp C J West 

Action o( bromine on 2- and 4 nitro-V-nsphthylamiors 
Raphael Consden and Joseph Kenyon J Chem Soe. 
1935. 159G-7 — 4,l-CioHi(KO,)NH, (I) and Br in CllCh * 
gives 2,4 -dibromo-l -naphthatencdiaxoperbromide (II), 
which decomposes at 138-36’ to give 1,2,4-Ci.H.Br. 

(III) , healing with CiH.N also gives III In AcOH I 
and Br give principally 2 bromo-l-tntronaphthylamine 

(IV) and some II, IV reacts with Br tn CHC1» or AcOH 
to give U Ac denv ol IV, yellow, tn 235-6*. 2,1- 
Ci*H»(NOi)NH» and Br give the 4 Br dertv., reacting with 
excess Br to give II, decorapd by boiling AcOH to III , 

C J West 5 

The preparation of Neville -Winthet acid (rom a- 
chlotonaphthalene N N Voroxhtiov, Jr , and P V 
KarU.h tier t e« wii color 39, 373-R< 1035) — Set 
C A 29,2530' Halsey C SilUman 

Biaryls and their derivatives IV Oxidation of 2- 
aaphthol-d-sulfooic acid and 2,8-dihydroxynaphthalene 
I S Ioffe and S G Kurnetzov. J Gen Ckem (U S 
S R ) 5,877-85(1935). cf C A 23, 2709* The oxida- 6 
tmn of 2,6 HOC„UiSO,K (I) by FcCl, in HiO at elevated 
temps gave 2,6-HOCuHi(SO,H)Ct and no 2,2'-di- 
hydroxy -l.l'-binaphthyl-G.G'-disultoiuc acid (II) as was 
expected (cf C A 28, 1691*) At 20-5“ the reaction 
proceeded normally, giving 90% II after 20 days of inter- 
action II, heated with 25% HiSO, at 170-80* for 12 hrs , 
gave 2,2'-dihydroxy-l,I '-binaphthyl, m 216“ II, fused 
with KOH at 330" for 15 mm , produced 47 7%of 2,0,2 
O'-tetrahjdroxy-l.l'-bmaphthyl (HI), m 318-20” (un- 
cor ) (decompn ) 2,6-CmH»(OH)i (IV) gave with I mol 

of FeCh III and with 1 5 mols of FeCIs the tetramer 
consisting of 4 IV groups with mol wt 050 (cf Saks, Bet 
39, 300b (1906), Willstatler and Pamas, Ber 40, 140G 
( 1907)) II is highly sol and cannot be sepd with NaCI 
The sepn was effected by making the reaction mixt. 
slightly alk with Ba(OH),, n entraining (he filtrate with 
AcOH, evapg the sola to a small vol and filtering from B 
BaCli The filtrate was treated with Ba(04c)i and the I 
in the soln was removed by coupling it with the theo- 
retical amt of p-0,NC»H(N«Cl The fil irate was treated 
with the exact amt ol II, SO. and the filtrite from BaSO. 
was repeatedly esapd to dryness, giving 11711,0 (dil 
ale). V. Optical activity of 2,2 ’-dibydroxy-) ,1 -bi- 
naphthy) sulfonic acids I S Ioffe and I V. Grachev 
I£>td 950-5 — The dibrucine salts of the 6,6*- and 7,7*- 
disuUonie BCids of 2,2'-dibydroxy-l,l*-bmaphthyl were® 
sepd by fractional tTy stn. into the diastereomcnc dibru- 
cmc salts o{ l- and d -acids The latter by the action of 
alkali sepd the optical antipodes, t- and d-acid These 
show optical rotation only in the form of the N» salts in 
alk sola , and none in a free state or tn acid soln The 
antipodes of the 7,7'-disulfatuc acid are more stable 
than the 6,6 '-acid The raeemization of the 2 acids 
proceeds more rapidly tn an alk soln than tn att acid one 


VI Oxidation of 2 esphtho! -3 -carboxylic acid I. S 
Ioffe and I Z Sinolyamtxkaya Ibid 12 1V9 — The 
oxidation of 2,3-HOCmHiCOiH (I) with 3 tools of FrCli 
proceeded with the formation of 2 A ’-dihy droxy -1,1'- 
bmaphthyl-3,3'-dicaTboxylicBcid (II), tn 331", and 1,2.3- 
a(HO)C„H.CO,H (III), TO. 231", at a ratio depending 
on the conditions of the reaction In aq medium the 
Na salt of I gave 9(>% H and G% III, while free I under 
these conditions produced 60% II and 25% HI Similar 
results were obtained by working in dil ale and AtOII 
With a large excess of HO no II and 00% in were formed 
I (5 g ). heated with 2.5 g of dry CuO in 10 cc. PhNO, 
at 210-20“ for 0 hrs , gave 2 5 g II II is tiot affected by 
boiling with T eCb or by CuO in PhNOj at 200-40*. At 
300“ the latter procedure results in the cleavage of CO t and 
formation of dihydroxybinaphthyl, m 229*. Cjchzation 
of n with the formation of a perylene mg was effected by 
heating a mixt of 10 g of Pb salt of II with 40 g of anhyd 
AlCIj at 150* for 1 hr. The product, rn above 330°, 
is a dye for animal fibers, giving in acid bath an orange 
dyeing changing to a beautiful brown-chocolate after 
mordanting with KiCfiOi. The presence of a perylene 
ring was demonstraied by the formation of perylene on 
dism with Zn dust The product is, probably, 1,12- 
dihydroxyperylenc-2'CaTboxybc acid or 1,12 perylene- 
qumone-2 -carboxylic arid VII Oxidation of 2 hydroxy - 
anthracene 1 S Ioffe. Ibtd 1210-12 —The oxidation 
of 2 -hydroxy anthracene with FcCl, in ale or AcOH re- 
sulted in the formation of 2 -hydroxy -1,1 ',9^1'-bianthryl- 
ene oxide (I) and a brown compd of unknown structure 

I is unstable, changing at 200* to the brown compd , to 
above 300“. I gives with HC1 the oxonium salt and with 
AciO in dry pyndine the Ac dertv ,m 247-50“ (uncor ), 

Chas Blanc 

Halothromism of 5-benxoyl-l,4 naphthohydroquinoae 
Roland Scholl, Joachim Donat, Sigtnd Hass and Alfred 
Keller Btr. 68B, 2034-9(1930) — 1 -E.tuoy lanthra- 
qutnonc is converted by A1 powder in coned If, SO., 
the anthraliydroquinone by coned H,SO. (or other strong 
acids) alone, through the ©xantbrone into the emerald- 
green sulfate of the violet 2 pheny 1-6,7 -bcnxoykne-0- 
ff'-beruofuratt (C A 27,3210) It was of interest to det 
whether the C»H« analogs, R-benio>Ul,4 naphthoquinone 
(I) and the hy droquinone (U), would likewise give the 
halochromie sulfate of a deeply colored 2-phcnyl-6,7- 
acroylene-dfl'-beniofuran The brownish yellow soln 
of I in coned. H«SO. on heating with A1 powder rapidly 
becomes a vivid ruby-red (violet in thin layers), willi 
bright blue fluorescence A similar soln results im- 
mediately when U is introduced into cooed HiSO, and 
the same results are obtained with hot 70% HCIOi in- 
stead of HtSO. If I m acetone is treated with 70% HiSO, 
or HCIO. or with HCl gas there soon sep dark violet (red 
by transmitted ljg)u) crystals with, strong golden luster 
which form in coned 11)50. and hot HCIO. solas of the 
same ruby-red color and blue fluorescence as those ob- 
tained directly from I and II The solid salts dissolve in 
org solvents more or less readily with blue color, but the 
solns , especially in ale , soon become discolored, the 
solns in acetone, ale and coned. 1 1, SO. are immediately 
decolorized by water with formation of a yellow ppt 
From this behavior it must be assumed that the solid 
salts are not halochromie salts of an acroylenebcnzofuran 
but of II. The sulfate and chlonde arc not suitable for 
settling thw pomt by detg theamt of II set free by water, 
for they contain more HiSO. of HCl than corresponds to 
a mol ratio of 1 1 and less tban 1 .2. A perchlorate of 
the compn CrjlinOj HCIO,, can readily be obtained, 
however, and when it is heated in acetone contg Na04c 
and treated with hot water it yields 90% of the ealed 
amt of pure II, thus proving that it is a halochromie salt 
of XI In adda to the open structure, (HO)«Ci*H»COPb. 
It can have the lactol structure, and certain phenomena m 
the anthracene senes speak in favor of this structure for 

II itsell and for its halochromie salts. 6-MelkyW- 
hraxnvI-1,4 na pktkonnnone , tn 145", from 1.2 C.»H«- 
BzMe and CrO, so AcOH (18% yield). Zfi-DuMr 
kamolog, *n 169*, obtamad in 32% yield from ! t 6-dt 
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methyl-l-benzoylnaphthalene, bn 2 1ft- 60*, m. 83-4* 
(prepd. from CialljMe,, IlzCl and AlCli). Bl-2-(l .4- 
dtkyilroxynitphthyl) , from the biquinonyl in AcOH at 35* 
w«h 7n rfust, colorless Bwdfci, logins to decompose 
190®, blackens 250*, sensitive to the air and soon swum- 
ing a hi nidi tinge even when well dried; solnt. jn org 
in! venti become violet when heated in the air and on 
cording deposit black-violet needles of the qutnhytlronc, 
which begins to decompose about 200* CAR 

Constituents of natural phenolic resins III Syn- 
thesis of dehydro-"sulftte liquor lactone” dimethyl 
ether and eome observations on the structure el podophyi- 
lotoxln Holicrt D Haworth, Thomas Richardson and 
Geo Shctdrick J Chart Soc 1035, 1570 81, cl 
C A 20, MOO* —The proposed structure for dehydro- 
"sulfitc-liquor lactone” (I) has been confirmed by tts syn- 
the*H Et ft-( i,4-dimeihoxyhcmoyl)pro(nonatt m 57 8*. 
HCOjCt with Na in C«H» give the ft hydroxymethylene 
daw , tn Hi 10* (red color with leClj), and (COjl't)i 
gives Lt ft- ( 3,4-dimeihaxybatioyl) d fi-crotanolaetone-y-<ar- 
Inxylele, yellow, m l&lHi* , recognizable reduction prod- 
ucts of tlie«e esters could not hr prepd 3,l-(McO)i- 
CjlI.CII CfCOdDCIhCOC.H.fOMe), -3,4(3 g ). for- 

malin and 10% NaOH give 2 7 g of ft-3,4-dimethoxy- 
benzoyl - a - (3\- 1' - dtmethoxyhenzylulene ) - ft - methyl- 
proptontc acid, m 157-8*, MeOH said with IICI gives 
a mist of Me CJ-dmethoxy l-( V ,4' -dsmethoxy phenyl) - 
2 - ehloromethylnaphthalene - ? - carbaxylate , m 176-7* 
(free acid (II), m 2H-B* and then 201 6*), and the 
lactone of ft-3,4-dimelhoxybfnzoyl-a-( V ,4' -dsmelhoxybrnt- 
ylidene)-ft-ehlnromelhylpropiontc acid (III), yellow, m 
1K3-4*; boiling MeOH gives the ft -met hoxy methyl ana- 
log, yellow, m li5* II, heated in camphor at 200- 
lb* for 10 min , yields 4 , ,S',f>,7-tetramethnxybenzo-3,4 - 
fiuorene-l -carboxylic acid, cream, tn 303-6* (Me ester, 
m, 202-4*). Heating If with 10% NaOH for l hr at 
100*, hydrolysis of the Me ester ol II with 10% MoOH- 
KOII, nr boiling III with MeOH-HCI m CHCb for 0 hrs , 
followed by hydrolysis wiih 10% McOH-KOIt, acidifi- 
cation of each of the reaction products and lactomzation 
by heating at 100* for 0 5 hr., gives I (lactone of (5,7- 
dimctlioxy - I - (3', 4' - dimcthnxyphenyl) • 2 - hydroxy- 
mcthylnaphtlialcne - 3 • carboxylic acid), m 21.7-10*; 
the overall yield is practically quant The application of 
the above synthesis In the prepn of substances related 
to podophyllotoxin has also been investigated 3,4,6- 
(McOhCslhCOCHiCart (S3 g), RrCIf.CO.nt and 
I'tONa, refluxed In HtOII for 1(5 hrs , give, after hydroly- 
sis, 4 2 g of ft -(3, 4 fti-lnmethaxyhenzoyl) propionic acid, m 
121-2°; the Na salt with pipcronal and Ae,0 gives the 
y-tactone, yellow, m 1(51-2*, of ft -(3,4,1 -trimrthoxy- 
hrnscyl)-a-(j -J end, 

m. 183— t*; I1CI10 gives the ft -methylene derw , in 1(59- 
70*. G,7 -Melhylenedtoxy-1 •(?',< ' -tnmethnxy phenyl) -2- 

chloromethylnaphthalene-3-carboxyhc acid, does not in 
300* ; the lactone of ihc 2-hydroxymethyl analog, m 283-9*, 
on oxidation yields C,7-methylenedioxy-l-(V,l’^'-trs- 
melhoxyphenyl) naththalenc-2 ,1-dtcarbnxyltc acid , character- 
ized as the anhydride, pale yellow, m. 299-300°, and the 
dt-Mc trier, m. 200-7 , dehydroanfiydropicropodophyl- 
lin gives the same acid. C J West 

By-product* formed In tho Frledel -Crafts synthesis of 
ketones from «cld chlorides and phenolic ethers Syn- 
thesis of ketones of naphthalene aerie*. I* 1. I’opov 
J. (.as Chan. (U. S. >S. R.) 5, 98(5-92(1035) —In ,h c 
synthesis of ketones from phenolic ethers and acid chlo- 
rides with AlCI, in CS», the ether ext. of ketones, obtained 
by the rlefompn. of the reaction product with 11,0, was 
washed with dil, NaOH and the alk. ext. acidified, pro- 
ducing always a crystalhzable oil. The amt. of this by- 
product is greater the longer the reaction. It was postu- 
lated that there alkali -sol. products arc p-IIO ketones 
formed by sapon of the nlkoxy ketones by the excess 
of A1C1„ AeC«l f.OMc - AcC.H.OH. In the synthesis of 
1.4-MeOC,.H«Ac there was Isolated l,2,4-HOC t .IUAc„ 
m *nd iso J,4-JJ0C,dH<Ac. In a stmifar exot. 

Wl ”‘ the production of M-LtOCntMU from nzCl and 
a-Ci«HiOHt with A1CI«, the alk. extn. produced 1,4- 


1 HOC ulI.Rz, m. 1(54-5°, and 1,2,4-HOCuH.Bz, (I), m, 
138-9*. The formation of I may be best explained by the 
partial sapon of the ether to «-CmHiOII by AlClj, which 
with JlzCJ forms CidbOISz Tim under the action of 
AlCb is rearranged partly to M-IIOCioHjBz (Rosenmund 
and hehnurr, C A 22, 1570) and 1 ,2-IIOCnHibz. The 
litter in the presence of IlzCl and AlClj is converted to I. 
The ability of a-mpthol 2 ketones to give napbtho! 2,4- 
dikctones was demonstrated by the condensation of 1,2- 

2 HOCjtlltAc with IlzCl and AlClj In CSi to 1,2,4-HO- 

CialljAcIlz, m 131 2*. Chas. Wane 

Constitution of alkannin, ihiJronin and aikannan. Hanj 
Brockmann. Ann 521, 1-47(1037) — Alkannin (3- 
(2 - methyl - 6 - hydroxypenten - 5 * yl) - 6,8 - dihydroxy- 
1,4 - naphthoquinone), Ci»H„0, (I), from Alkanna 
Imclona, brown-red with Cu luster, m 118° (all m ps. 
cor), |«D5 -157* (C.II,), -227" (CHClj), contains 3 

j active II atoms, I sublimes unchanged at 140-60° at 
0 001 mm Hg, the rotatory power is independent of the 
concn of the solo "Alkannin ” Merck (20 g ) gives 2.5 
g pur t I I enniams about 0 1% of alkannan (3-iso- 
hexylmphthazarin) (II), m 97-8®, optically Inactive, 
sepd by adsorption on kiesclguhr hhtkomn (III) 
(Mipma anil Knrodi. Acta phylnchim I, 43(1922)) is the 
optical antipoilc of I and has fa]t* 135® (C«!I«); the 
atisorption spectra of I and II ore identical, Oj gives 1 mol. 

* MijCO Dry distn of I gives l-methylqmnizarin, which 
was syntlirsized by passing air through on alk sofn. of 
tbe condensation product of dnectylnaphthnzarm and 
pipcronylrne (heated 1 hr at 100°) Zn distn of I 
gives CuHi and a- and ft methylanthraeene I yiehls a 
tn-Ac dertv (IV). yellow, m 132°, |o]l5 -HO* (C.H,); 
di-Ilz dertv , yellow, m 174-6* IV with Oj gives 1,4- 
dihydroxyphtlnlic aetd, I gives Mr, CO, KMnOj gives 

5 only AcOH and maleic acid I and MeOH-HCl at 20* 
for 15 18 lies give the Me ether, brown-red, m. 107*, 
contains 2 octivc II atoms and is optically inactive. Tbc 
Me ether (V) of III also m, 107* and docs not depress the 
m p of the denv of I. The Lt ether of I, brown-red, 
in 83*, the l‘r ether, red, m 67-8®. A mut. of 60 mg. 
of III and 4b 6 mg of I m C«H» + benzine give a racemic 

l, m 148* Catalytic reduction of I with I mol. II, 
gives only I; with 3 molt. H* there results II, whose 

6 di-Ac dent., yellow, m. 09-101®; reductive acetylation 
of II yields a lelra -A c denv , CjjHnOi, m. 170*. Oxidative 
degradation of II gives iso-AmClIjCOjII, whose p. 
bromophenacyl ester, m. 75®; the corresponding ester 
of tsocaprotc acid, m. 75®. The dthydro denv. of V, red, 

m. MM*; oxidation with KMnO* in MejCO gives o- 
methoxyssoamylacetsc acid, hi* 123-1®, prepd. from the 
o-Br dcriv. (bj« 88 -CO®) and MeONa; oxidation gives 

_ isocaproaldchyde, whose 2,4-dtnttrophenyIhydrazone, yel- 
low, tn 97* I and 2 N NaOH, heated 2 hrs. nt 100* m 
a N atm , gives ankydroalkannin, C(,IIi,O t (VI), dark 
red, m 157", I’rOH-IICl gives 16% yield; catalytic 
reduction givts II. I and ZnCb in C«II« give cycloalkarmtrt 
(VII), C,.H,.0, p red, m 79-80®, 1«]13 -692* (C.U.); 
the cyclo derw of III, m 79-80®, [o]*» 61^® (C.H.), 
Tlic racemate m 80° 

8 IIC C(OH) C CO CH 

Ili C(OH) J! CO iciI(OH)CH, CMe, (I) 
HC.C(OH) C CO.CH 

Ili C(OH) ^ CO UlCH CIICII.CMc, ^ 

IIC C(OH).C.CO C CMe, CH* 

9 Ili C(OII).C Coll— CH(OH) |)H, 

„ . C. J. West 

Substitution In arylsulfon-l- and -2-naphthalideg. 
Raphael Consden and Joseph Kenyon. J. Chem. Soc 
1W5, 1591-0. — o-CuIIjNH, and m-O,NC,H.S0jCl in 
Cjl/jN give m-ntlrobenzenesul/on-I -naphtha tide (I), m 
IC2-4®, I (30 g ) with coned. UNO, m AcOH gives 21 
g. of the 2,4-ds-NOt denv., yellow, m. 186-8°; told 
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fuming UNO, with or without AcOII gives the 2,4 dj- 
tn-bOt dertv (II), in 215® (deeompn ). 5-0*N-a-C»H«- 
NHj and iw-OtNCtlLSQiCl give 5-rntro-i-m-n tlrobenunc- 
sulfmnaphtkalide, nt 208-10®, nitration gives IT I 
and Br in CJICh, refluxed 1 hr , give the 4-Br dertv , 
ra 174-6®, hydrolysis gives 4-Br-af-CioH«NH,, further 
action ol Br in CilItN gives tbe 2,4-di Br deriv , m. 232- 
3®, also prppd from m-OiNC«H.SOiCl and 2.4-Bri-tr-Cic- 
RiNHi 4 Nitio-i-p-toluenesulfonnapbthabde and Br 
to C»H»M give tbe 2 Br dent , yellow, m 133-5°; no 
reaction occurs in boiling CHC1, p-Toluertesulfon-1- 
oaphthalide (III) (20 g ) and coned HN'O, in AcOH 
give only 0 5 g of the 2 NO\ dent , deep yellow, m 154®. 
Bronunation of a-Crd IjKHi gives the theoretical yield 
of tbe 2,4-di-Br denv 2,4 -.(OjX)j-«*-CioH»OH and fuming 
HNOj give a nut of 2,4,5- and 2,4,7-tri-NO, denvs 
IH and Br in CHClj g?ve the 1-Br denv , m 100®. Re- 
duction of 1 ,3,2-BrjCuH»N'H| with Sn and coned HCI- 
ElOH gives 3-bromo-2-naphthylam\ne, nt 173®, Ac 
denv , rri 177° , h-MeC«H 4 SO,Cl gives 3-bromo-2-P- 
U/lutneiuSfonnaphlhalide, pale yellow, m 127-9*; UNO, 
m AcOH gives the I-A'O, denv (IV), pate yellow, in 
237-9 “ (decotnpn ) , this also results cm bromination of 
the 1-N'Oi denv of III , reduction with Sn and II Cl or 
Zn and AcOH gives 3-trromo-2-p-tetiLeneudfan-l,2~naph- 
ih^Unedtamtne, m 185® Hydrolysis of IV gives 3-iramo- 
l-nUro-2-naphthytamine (V), orange, m 105®, Ac dertv , 
yellow, m 130®, 3-bromo-l -nitre -2 -no phlko!, yellow, m 
131® (deeompn) Reduction of V gives 3-bromo-J J- 
naphihylenedtarntne, m 85" (deeompn ) ( eumovaline 
denv , yellow, m 195-9*) lfi-Dtnitro-2-p-lolueneiulJon- 
naphthalide gives the 3-Br denv , pale yellow, m 228-31 ® 
(deeompn ), hydrolysis yields 3-bromo-l,f> -dtnilro-2-naph- 
ihylamint, golden, m 238-41®, Ac dertv, m. 273-7® 
(deeompn ) 1H in CdI»H with I, ICl or IC1, gives the 
l-l dertv , m 120-7® 3-Mo-2~p toluenesulfonamidcbi - 

phenyl, m 114-15®, the 4-p-taluene isomer, m 109-15®, 
d-eodo-p-toluenesutfon-p-uluide.m 127-32*. C J W. 

Constitution and reactivity XIV. Reaction kinetics ol 
the sulfonation by oleum and the properties of different 
concentrations of fuming sulfuric acid Karl Lauer and 
Ryohei Oda J prakl Chem 144, 32-40(1935), cf 
C A. 29, 6216’ — Sulfonation of anthraqumone (I) with 
HiSO« at various temps and cement gave the following 
results at 130®, 140* and 150* lor i X 10*, ealed, for a 
pseudomonomol reaction HiSO, ITjO, 479, 1210, 2510, 
1.28% SO,, 854, 1C9G, 3340 , 32% SO,, (1380), (2800), 
5913, 5% SO», 40 I, 91.5, 213, 8 5% SO,, 801, 1593. 
3851, 19 9% SO,, 2542, 50C2, 9350 Since equimot. 
quantities of SO, were used, the mol ratios of HjSO, 
to I to SO, varied from 3 2 1 1 to 39 1 1 However, 
this appeared to have no effect on the value of k Sulfona- 
t ion of I with 10 SO, has an activation heat of about 40,00 0 
cals and an action const of 300-1000 X lO". with SO, 
the values are 22, COO cals and 0 1 X ID 1 ’ Oleum with 
3-10% SO, contains SO, ,n a specially inactive form This 
accounts for the observation that the reaction of sulfona- 
tion of I with 2-3% oleum at 140* soon comes to a stand- 
still C J. West 

Benzan throne derivatives III The autoxldi table 
dihydrobenzan throne E Clar Ber 68B, 2066-70 
(1935), cf C A 26,5947 — It had been found that benz- 
anthrone (I) in alk or mineral acid soln is reduced to 
1,19 tnmethylene O-hydroxypbenanthrene (II). f»'o di- 
hydrobenzanthrone could be isolated as intermediate 
product in these reductions, but this gap has now been 
filled With Zn dust and AcOH I gives in excellent yield 
a dihydro compd (HI), whose interesting properties 
explain the earlier failures to isolate it The colorless, 
well-crystd HI is very sensitive to air, so that all opera- 
tions must be earned out m a CO, atm It also shows the 
properties of a btradical, it takes up exactly I mol. O 
in xylene, instantly decolorizes 2 atoms Br and is dis- 
proportionated by strong acids or wealc aBrahes, or by 
heating to If/)*, into I and II The oxidation » markedly 
accelerated by light and proceeds with greatest velocity 
(m about 5 mtn ) in AcOH , but in this solvent only about 
14 atoms O w taken up The xylene and AcOH mother 


1 liquors nevertheless show for days the properties of 
peroxides (liberation of I from Kf, decoforization of 
KMnO«). In xjlene the O h apparently given up to the 
solvent and docs nqt act further on unchanged III, while 
in AcOH IfiO, is split off and forms I with II still present 
Bx-l-broroobenzantbrone also yields a dthydra dertv. 
f IV) with similar properties The detn of tbe structure of 
III is rendered v cry difficult by the sensitivity of HI to 
, acids and heat, so that it can undergo almost no reaction 
without alteration of the skeleton of double bonds. Short 
action of Ac,0 gives an acetate not sensitive to air Of 
the possible formulas for HI, 


OH H, 



seems the most probable The course ol tbe reduction 
of I is further confirmation of the conception of a reactive 
diyl state for I, which would explain its behavior as an 
unsaid ketone Especially worthy of note is tbe appear- 
ance of an orange-red intermediate stage in tbe reduction 

4 of I, as well as in the oxidation of HI m solid state or in 
soln (not in xylene, however). This intermediate stage 
is also observed when I is reduced to HI with Zn dust, 
pyridine and AcOH according to Kuhn and Winterstem 
(C A 27, 723) Since no pinacol of I can be obtained by 
any reduction method, it may be that the orange-red 
intermediate stage represent* a dissoed. pinacol, a mono- 
hydro compd or qumhydrooe Attempts to prep such 

, a compd from equal mols of I and HI gave an orange- 

5 red product wtuch, although homogenous in appearance, 
melted considerably lower (120-5®) than its components, 
on oxidation it consumed exactly half as much O as III, 
but not enough of the oxidation product (also formed in 
small amt in the oxidation of HI in xylene) was obtained 
for study A radical ruonohydne compd. can therefore 
be present only in very small concn. in equil with 1 and 
HI ID, tables, quickly becoming orange-red in the sir 

6 and brown -yellow in the light, sol. in coned HjSO, with 
orange-red color and fluorescence, m. 150-2 on rapid 
heating under CO, in a sealed capillary (the m. p fails to 
132° when the dttns are repeated). AteltUt of HI, m 
159-61* (deeompn ) under CO, (sealed tube), 154-5 
m air IV, m Ki7® (evolution of HBr) C A R 

Condensation of phthabc anhydride with x-octa- 
hydropbenantbrene E de Barry Barnett, N. F. Good- 
way and C. A Lawrence J. Chem Soe. 1035, 168* 

7 x-Octahydrophenanlhrcne and C»H,(CO)iO with A1C1, 
in C,H,C1, give 90% of o-l,2r3,4^,Cj,7^-octaHydrophen- 
anlhroylbenzenc acid (I), m 200®; 4,5-ChC,H,(CO)iO 
yields tbe 4'f-dt-Cl deriv , to. 270° (deeompn ). Reduc- 
tion of 1 with Zn, NaOH and KH.OH by heating 15 hr* at 

100* gives di-oclahydrvphenanthyryl-a-tol- 

uk acid, ra 192°, eyebzed by coned ItiSOi to ectfthydro- 
1,2^,4-dibenzanthrone, pale yellow, m 200*, Ac,0 and 

g CkHvN' give octohydro-1 ,3 r " ,4-dibenzanthranyl acetate, 

yellow, m 214®, CrO, in AcOH gives octahydra-1,2^,4- 
dibenzanthraqainone, yellow, ra. 234*; reduction gives 
octahydro-1 ,2^,4-di benzanthracene, pale yellow, m. 129 . 

C. J V> est 

Constitution of vitamin D, A Wiodaus and W. 
Thiele Ann 521 , 1CG-7S( 1935) —The acetate from 15 «. 
vitamin D, (I) and 6 g maleic anhydride, refluxed 41 n 
in benzine, give an amorphous product which, neutralized 

9 with 10% KOH in MeOH. acidified with AcOH, estenfied 
with CH.N, and crystd from MeOH, yields 6-7 g. of 
dt-Me a-ntamtn D, acetate malcate (H), CmHmO,, m. 14J , 
la) i? 170B®, adds 2 atoms O on titration with BzftH. 
The mother liquor, hydrolyzed with MeOH-Kvm, 
acety lazed and estenfied, yields the p-tivmer (tu>, 
rn 94-5*. (oIV — 158 A®, adds 3 atoms O ThesecompdJ 
durtit at OOfJl mm without deeompn The dthydre 
dertv of H m 112®, (a!'„* 167 6®, and adds 1 1&-13S3 
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atoms O: the tetrahydro denv. of II did not crystallize. 1 
The dthydro derm, of HI m. SfHS 5*, Jo]W “144.7 , 
adds2atomsO; the letrahydro derm m 122 ,la| D — 51-5 j 
the CHCU soln still adds Br but is very slowly attached 
by O,. The action of Oi on H or HI yields the ketone 
(III), whose semtearbazone m. 225° and oxime m. 129 5 
Dehydrogenation of n cr m with Pd at 330-10’ gives 
CiaHi and d-CioHjCOjH; Se yields 2,3-C 1 «H.Me, These 
facts support the formula given for I (calciferol) 2 


C( CH,)CH-CH, 

C CC(-CH,)CH CH, 

l! (I 

HC NH CCO 


C( CH,)CH CH, 

1IOCH — CM, C CHCH C CH, CH, CH, CMt.CHC,H„ t = CC(.CH,)CH CH, 

(I) I CH CH^CH, "fN.CCO HC NH CH 

II, C CH, CM, CHCHMeCHjCHtCHMeCHMe, CO CO 

!!,C CO d;H CH, CH, am 3 HC NH CHCO C.N-CH 

Methods of preparation of 2 -alkyl foran^' H '^ CH ’ CH, CH(CH, )CC — C 

Bull soc ehim (61, 2, 2227-34(1935) — See C-^4^29, CH, CH(H,C )C 

Reactions of 0-ketonic esters of the furan nng. Al. 4NHJI50, 

Mironescu and G Ioamd Bui soc . chtm Rom&nta 17, (TV) 

107-29(1935); cf. C. A 23, 146’. — El furoylacetate The 4 NH»HSO, mols in IV are probably bound to the 

(!) (20 g ), 2 6 g Na in 35 g ale , and 15 g Mel, heated * 4 CO groups, while one of the 3 NH.HSO, mols. in U is 
in a sealed flask at 70® until reaction of the mist, is no bound to its CO group The dark brown colors of II sind 

longer alk , gives El furoylmethylacelate (II), bn 143®. IV are attributable to conjugated double bonds The 

Methylation of II with Mel gives El Juroyldimethylacetale method of formation of II and fV, m conjunction with their 

(HI), b,a 150®. I with EtBr gives El furoylcthylacetalc constitutions, suggests that 1 I mol condenses with 4 

(IV), bn 148®, FV gives El furoyldiethylacctate (V), other I mols , and the 2 I mols united in a-positions ore 

b., 177®; and II gives El furoylmethylethylacetate (VI). osidized, with formation of CO groups, which m turn utiite 

I (20 g ), 5 2 g. Na m 70 g ale. and 25 g BrCH|CH,Br, with other I nuclei, while the mols united in a-positions 

heated at 100 ® for 2 hrs., give El furoylcyclopropar.ecarboxyl- , lose N and form divinyl groups II and IV probably are 
ate (VII), b,, 148-9®. The above acetates when heated related to urobilin, and therefore they are of importance 


H,C CH, 

I I 

-HC NH CH 


HC NH CHCO C.N— CH 

H,i CH, CH, CH(CH, )CC = C 

CH, CH(H,C _ 
4NHJI50, 

(IV) 

l IH 4 HSOj mols in IV are probably bound to the 
roups, while one of the 3 NHiHSO, mols. in II is 
o its CO group The dark brown colors of II and 
attributable to conjugated double bonds The 


with 30% NH,, give the following corresponding acet- m studies of natural pigments C. C. Davis 

amides, Juroyl (VIII), m. 159°; furoylmethyl, m. 183*; Condensation of mdolealdehydes with hlppunc afid. 
Juroyldimethyl, m 164“, furoylmethylelhyl, m. 164®, Elena Restelli. Anales asoc. quim. Argentina 23, 58-G2 

furoylcthyl, m 188®, furoyldiethyl. m. 164*. The Na (1935), cf. Z. physiol Chem 55, 15(1908) — CondeBsa- 

denv. of VIII, heated with BrCIT,ClI,Br, gives the amide, tion of wdolealdehyde with hippunc acid by the action of 

tn. 162®, of furoylcyclopropanecarbosylicacid. Hydrolysis NaOAc-AcOII at 130® for 0 5 hr. formed the aeetylated 

of the acetates with HC1 gives the following ketones; aziactone m. 205° , CmHuOjN,. If only AcOH be used and 

Juryl El ketone, biw 132® (semi carbazone, m. 189®); fury l b the mist, heated 15 min. on a boiling water bath, the 
Pr ketone, b, a 96® (semtearbazone, m. 90®); Juryl iso-Pr aziactone, m. 220®, is obtained, which on acetylation 

ketone, b„ 67°; Juryl tso-Bu ketone, bi, 96® (semiearbatone, gives the substance m. 205°. The Ac is firmly bound, and 

m. 174°); a-keto-0-ethyI-a-furylbutane, bw 97® (r«ni- is only eliminated by the action of hot alkalies, whereupon 

carbazone, 162°), Juryl cy do propyl ketone, b„ 75® (imi- the lactone opens and the corresponding acrylic acid 

carbazone, m. 167*). With EtMgBr in gives a small amt. forms. No definite compds were formed by the action of 

of El a-dimethyl-p-furyl-p-ethvl-P-hydroxypropionale, V Hg-Na on this acrylic acid A similar reaction occurs 

gives Jury Id lethilcartnnol, b,, 84® With PhMgBr, Vn with a-indolealdehyde, the aeetylated aziactone, m. 

gives Et l-(Jurylphenyloxy>nethyV\-l-cydopTopanecarbonate^ 185®. a-Indolealdehyde could not he coodensed with. 

bi« ISO®; III gives 2-furoyl-2-benzohydrylpropane, bi, ' hydantom by the usual methods. E. M. Symmes 


181® ( semtearbazone , m. 125°); and V gives furyidiphenyl- 
carbtnol, m. 90® W. J. Peterson 

Compounds with condensed pyrrole nuclei, with a be- 


Absorption spectra in relation to the constitution of 
derivatives of isatin and carbostynl. R. G. Ault, E. L. 
Hirst and R A. Morton J. Chem. Soc 1935, 1653-7- — 


Compounds with condensed pyrrole nuclei, with a be- Hirst and R A. Morton J. Chem. Soc 1935, 1653-7- — 

havior analogous to that of urobilin. H. Giuseppe R- Re€iamn of the absorption spectra of isatin (I) and its 

lari with Paolo Bertazzom Cazs. chim. \tal. 65 , 453-9 N- (H) and O-ethers (IH) confirms the work of Morton 

(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 3334*.— The constitutions of 2 and Rogers (C. A. 20, 418) and shows that Hartley and 

pyxrole (I) blacks already ptepd. from I and aq SO, Dobbie (J. Chem. So e. 55, &10(1889)) and Dabrowski 

were identified m the present work. Treatment of the g and Marchlewski ( C. A 28, 1926*) studied a decomposed 
MeOH-sol. I black (II) with Beckmann tniat. (aq K,- 0 -ether. The spectra of the 3 compds , although similar, 

Cr,0, + H,SO0, letting stand 24 hrs , and eitg. with are not identical I shows a closer similarity to H, par- 

1 1,0, yield succinic and (IH) and Me vinyl ketone (IV). ticularly in the middle region of absorption, than to HI; 

Under the same conditions, the MeOH-insol I black because of this, no certainty can be attached to condu- 

(V) also yields HI and IV. The formation of III proves sions as to structure based on this evidence alone. The 

the presence of pyiTohdinic groups (cf. Plancher and purple soln. of I in alkali rapidly changes to yellow (With 

Cattadon, Rend, acead. Linen 13, i, 489(1904) ; Pieroni an entirely different absorption spectrum), corresponding 

and Moggi, C. A. 16, 3S97), and that of IV the presence to the known change into c-H,NC«H t COCO,Na; With 

of unsatd. lateral chains. Since the latter are derived from 9 EtONa, the purple color is more stable and the spectrum 
I , they cannot have over 4 C atoms ; they are ramified, resembles that of I The action of CH,N, upon I in Me,CO 

and the substituted I nucleus is a 0,0'-diisobutadaece- gives 3-hydroxyqumolone (IV) , m 200®, and its Me ether 

pyrrole. To establish a CO group in H, the variation in (V), sepd by extn of the latter with EtOH. IH and 

* °, aq - n as a function of the proportion of CH,N, yield 3 -h ydroxy -2 -met hoxy quinoline (VI) . m. 83-4°, 

Nii,OH was detd The eond -NH.OH-concn curveshows while U yields 3-methoxy-I -methylqtnnolone (VH), light 

me tonnation of weak acids and of various salts. The blue, m. 142®. The spectra of these compds. appear to 

results in general indicate that the constitutions of H fall into 2 groups- carbostynl (qumolone), its 1-Me 

and v are: denv., IV, V and VII, which are all closely similar but 
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diBer markedly from O-methyl- and O-ethylcarbostyril 1 The sola was slowly poured at room temp , with stirring, 
and VI This shows that it is possible to distinguish be- into the soln. of 29.2 g As,0,. 46 6 g. No,COi. 100 cc. 
tween hjdroxyqumolme and quinolotie derivs by use of H,Oand30cc 10% NH,-CuSO,. After a continued stir- 
absorption spectra C J. West ring for 2 hrs and standing overnight, the mut. was 

Action of sodium methylate on ethyl isatin-.V-acetate boiled with animal C and the filtrate acidified, giving 27% 

N I Putokbin J Gen Chem (U S S R ) 5, 1176-84 of crude I, This was purified by converting it with boiling 
(1935) —Gabriel and Colinan (See 33, 980(1900)) showed i • • *i 

that the interaction of MeONa with phthalylglycme ester NaiCO, into IIN C«II, C*HjAsO(OH)ON’a 511,0 and 

results in isomerization and cyclic increment with the for- . t i 

mation of hie 4 hydroryisocarhostyryl-O-carboTj late, decompg with dil IfCI. IIN C.H, CalliAsCl, (IV), ni 
Radelescu (C A 21, 1647) and Gheorghiu ( C A 28. 150 s , was prepd when4 4g I was dissolved in a mill of 

2709’) obtained dibydroxj naphthalene denvs by a similar 20 cc. of coned. HCI, 20 cc. ale. and a few drops of 10% 

isomerization of mdandione denvs with EtONa Study I soln and the mul treated at room temp with a SO, 
of thistypeof reaction was begun with the easily isomerued current for 30 mm The ppt. was washed with 20% IIC1 
isatin and its homologs by the action of MeONa on and dried m wcao. IV in ale treated with an equal vol 

r -1 ol hot coned HCI and the crystals extd with Lt,0 gate 

C»H. CO CO NCHjCOtEt (l) As the following scheme , 1 

shows, the reaction proceeds lit 2 directions one leading 3 GS% II HN C<H< CtKiA^QH),, m. 207-9®, resulted 
to XI, and the other to a quinoline ring Usuatty the 2 w hen 0 7 g IV in Me,CQ was treated with coned NU,QH 

reactions take place simultaneously with either of the 2 and the tout dild with HjO Chas Blauc 

reactions ptedominating, depending on the conditions of Constitution of tha dihydroiy derivative of diphenylene 
the process used Of the 3 possible structures of the onde obtained from resorcinol Katuo Hata, Kiyohatu 
isomerized compd .convertible to VUl, IV and V arc more Tateraatsu and Bcnnosukc Kubota. Bull. Chem So t 
acceptable as relatively more stable, while VI is likely to Japan 10, 425-32(1935). — Acylation of p-amsidine with 
bealabileformisomemingtoXI This may in part explain Ac,0 gives p-orr.'amsKfr (I), m. 127-7.5 . I, heated to 
the presence ot XI in the reaction mixls X was also iso- boding *ilh 11% llNOi, yields o-mfro-p -certain side 
lated (I) I + MeONa — EtO 1 CCH.NHC 4 H.COC- 4 (II), m. U7*. Sapon of II with ale. KOH gives 0 - 

r ~- ~ ~ Bilrn-p-onijiifnie (III), m. 122 5-3 0®. Diaxotization of 

(OMe)iONa (II) — 2MeOH -* C«H, CO C(ONa) C- HI and treatment with KI soln gives m-mlro-p-todoanisole 

, 1 (IV), m. 62®. IV, heated with Cu-btonae at 130-170® 

(COiEt) NH + NaOH — C*H, CO C(ONa> C(CO,- for 1 hr., gives 2,2'-di*nfro-4 4’ 4>mtlhe>iybtph'nyl (V). 

1 , — in. 130-7®. Reduction of V with SnCJ. in glacial AcOH 

Na) NH (IB) + HCI — C 4 H 4 CfOl!) C(OH) C- said with HCI gives Z^-dutmino-dA'-dimethoxyb,- 

1 , , phenyl (VI), tn 110 5-11®. Addn. of 50% CuSO, soln. 

(CO.H) N (IV), C4H1 CO C(OH) C(CO|H) NH (V) or s to a soln of diazotued VI during steam distn gives 

1 1 1 S,7-4tmelhi>xydiphen)lene oxide (VII), tn. ISO®, in the 

C«H< CO CO CH(CO.H) NH (VI) + HI — C,H, CH- distillate The residue remaining tn the distn. flask is 

, . 2,7 -d > mrt hoxyphenasotte, m. 197®. VII, refluxed 1 5 hrs 

(OH) CH(OH) CH(COjH) NH -f HI — C 4 II. (CH,), - with HI, gives 2,7-dthyi roxyd 1 phen ylene oxide (VUI). m 

j 1 1 241-1 5* The properties of VH1 derived from p-amsidwe 

CH(CO,H) NH (VH) + CaO — C.H, (CH,), NH (VHI). are perfectly coincident with those of Vm obtained from 
(2) H +NaOH— NaO,CCH,NHC,H,COC(OH),ONa- resorcinol W. J. Peterson 

11,0 — NaOiCCHiNllC.lbCOCOiNa (IX) + HCI — Reply to a remark of E. SpJth and F. Kufloer VP 

i — 1 A (hy droryph eny 1) e thyUmin e s and their transformations 

HO,CCH,NHC4H*COCO,H (X) -11,0 -'C.H, CO CO N- HI. Synthesis of benxyhsoqtunohnes under physiological 
CH 1 CO 1 II (XI) A mut of 4 g I, m 114®, (cf P , conditions ”). Georg Hahn and Otto Scbalcs. Bet 

C A 23,2970), in 33 cc of dry MeOll with 0 8 g. MeONa 68B. 2019(1935); cf S and K , C. A. 29, 7990*. 

in 32 ce MeOll in a rubber stoppered flask was digested C. A R 

at 75-80® for 3-4 hrs until the formation of a ppt. bad Pbotoreaction in tropical sunlight Braj Kishore 
begun After cooling the mixt was treated a gam with MaUviya and Sikhibhusban Dutt Proc Acad Set 

06 E MeONa in 10-12 cc MeOH and digested as above Untied Provinces Aya Ouih, India 4, 319 29(1935) — - 

for 4 hrs , giving 2 g HI It wai identified as the mono- The action of strong sunlight on a large no of org. compds 

1 • • - 1 7 was studied by the following general method Solas , 

and di-Ag salt, and as C.H. CO C(OEt) C(CO,Et) NH, usually 2%, m H,0. dd HCI, dil NaOH or EtOH, 

m 119-20* I treated as above but with double the amt. of made from carefully purified compds , were placed tn 1-1 

MeONa at 80-100® formed IX IX id H,0 treated with comcal flasks of cleat Jena glass, which were filled to the 

HCI gave XI, m 200® (cf LangenbecV, C A 22, 2749) neck and loosely covered with glazed paper These wert 
H, carbonizing at 230®, was obtained as III on heating then exposed to full sunlight and were not disturbed, except 

the mixt for 3 hrs to an incipient pptn (without the 2nd to replace evapd solvent, until no further action took 

addn of MeONa) Two g IV (V or VI) with 40 cc HI place or it was seen that no action was going to occur 
(d 1 55) and 1 g ol red P, refluxed for 8-10hrs (orpref- a The products were then isolated and identified if possible 
crably at 150“ in a sealed tube), gave 0 7-0 8 g. VII, A soln or PbNH, m 02? JV HCI first reddened, then after 

which on distn with CaO formed VIII, b 247-8® 2 days a ppt started to form. The action was complete 

Chas Blanc m )35 days This ppt. was identified as phen aunt, 
Arsenic derivatives of carbtuole S M Sberhn and m 170®, by its properties and a mixed m P «-MeC«H«- 
A Yft Berlin J Gen Chem (U. S S R ) 5, 938-42 NH, gave 2,5-dimethylphena:tne, m. 160*. complete in 

1 120 days. «i-MeC,HiNHi gave 2,6-dimethylp!irna:ine, m 

(1935) — Catbazole-3-arsoiuc acid, HN C4II1 CAI,AsO- 156®, in 71 days By analogy /i-MeCzHiNH, gave 3,7- 

(OH), (I), m 346-7®, was obtained by the following dtmelhylphenatme (7) id 123 days TtuJ product did not 
reaction (C,H,),NH (II) 4* HNO, — ' (C«H«)»NNO + 9 me It but gave characteristic phenazme tests and the ew- 

, 1 - — - n rect percentage of N. BhNMe, showed no change after 

HNO, — OiNC^H, C.H, NNO +H,->H,NC,H, C.H« N- 141 days 1,3,4-Xylidine gave only a trace of ppt. W 

, , 121 days 0 -C 14 H 1 NH 1 gave aS-dmaphthaime (?), no 

II (HI) + H, -* ClKiCxlI, C.H, NH + Na^isO, I. Ill m p , in 107 days d-C»H,NH, gave 82-dinaphthatin* 

was obtained m 80% yield by the method of Lindcmann (7), m 240®, in 110 days e-0,NC#H,NH, was unat- 
(C A 18, 2705) A mixt. of 35 g 1H, 48 « HCI <d fecled in 125 days p-ONC.H,NMe, in aq serfn wax 
1 175) and 400 of H.O was treated with 133 g NaNO, oxidized to p-mirodimethylaniiint, m. 220®, in f. days; 
in H,Q and directly neutralized with a cold NaOH soln. in dil HCI it gave an unidentified ppt, which kept forming 
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for over 111 days. Benzidine gave an unidentified 
pfienazine deriv. in 91 days. Phenol, qmnof, and a- and 
0-naphthol m aq. or dil NaOH solus. gave similar dark 
unidentified ppts in 64 to 121 days Resorcinol, pyrocate- 
chol and pyrogallol were unchanged after 150 days A 1% 
soln. of o-C.H,(NII,>, in dil HC1 gave 2,3-diamino- 
phenazine-IICl m 125 days Aq m-C«H,(NH,), gave 

2.8- diaminophenazme, m. 128®, in 23 days 

in dil HC1 gave 3,fi-diamtnophena:tne (*), m 130°, 
in 100 days. #>-II,NC«H,NMe, in dil HC1 tn 120 days 
gave an intensely violet sotn which was shown to contain 
an unidentified azme dye Aq p-ff,NC«ff«NHAc gave 
diacetyl-p,p'-duiminodiphenylammt, m 219®, in 81 days 

1.8- C 1() H,(NH)t in dil HC1 tn 87 daj s gave a hrown ppt 
which was probably pen-dinaphthalene azotide, since it 
gave azme reactions o-HOC«fI«NHj in aq soln in W 
days gave a red compd , C„tIi«NiO,, identical with one 
described by G Tischcr (/ prakl Chem 12], 19, 318 
(1879)) fn-HOC«H,NH, gave an unidentified brown ppt 
in 62 days p-HOCiIFNlI, in 70 days gave a violet ppt 
whose properties indicated that it was p,p‘ -dihydroxy- 
dianiunemdo phenol m- and p HOC*ffiNMe, were un- 
changed in 125 days «-McOC|lliN'lli in dil IIC1 gave 

l, 5 -dim ethoxy phenazine, no m p , in 78 days, p-MeO- 
C«H,N1I, gave 3,7-dimethoxyphenazme, 0-LtOC«II,NH, 
gave 1 ,5-duthoxyphenazme, p FtOC»H»NII, gave J,7- 
dtethoxypkenazine, and 2,4-HOC«H,(NH,)i gave an un- 
identified black ppt which had the properties of a phena- 
zinc deriv H,NC,H,CO,H in dil 11C1 gave phenaztne-1 ,- 
5-dicarboxylic acid, m higher than 300°, in 120 days 
W'HiKC«H,COiH in dil NaOH was unchanged, but 
P-tUKCttUCOiU gave the Na sail of P,P' -azobenzene- 
dicarboxyltc acid, di-Ll ester, m 111” Vanillin, 2,4- 
(OH),C,II,CHO, and #>-Me,NC«H»CH0 were unchanged 
Aq p-OHCC»H«NHi 11C1 gavcp.p'-dialdehydoazobenzene, 

m. 239®, in 123 days Aq 1% eosin was decolorized in 

75 days and gave lIBr and a ppt of 2,4-dibromobenzoyl- 
benzotc acul,m 218® Aq 1% cry throsin was decolorized 
in 120 days to give III and, by analogy, 2,4-dnoJobenzoyl- 
benzoic acid (?), no m p. p-H,NG,H,Ae in dil I1C1 in 
75 days gave an unidentified ppt , m. 180®, which reduced 
Nllj-AgNO, Gallacctophenone in dil NaOlI was un- 
affected. PhHNNHi evolved N* and in 50 days gave an 
unidentified, apparently heterocyclic Ni compd , tn. 128®. 
2-Aminothtazole m dil. HCl gate a trace of ppt which 
apparently was a phenazine deriv. Aq. thiocarbamide 
gave S and carbamide in 40 days. o-Bcn2il dioxtme in 
dil. NaOH gave 3,4-diphenylfurazan, m. 04®, in 35 days. 
Sterile aq 1 % malic acid gave pyruvic acid in 123 days 
Sterile citric acid was unaffected Tartaric acid, while 
mainly unchanged, gate a trace of a solid with strong 
aldehydic or Lctomc properties Erucic acid in dil 
LtOH gave dihydroxy erucic acid, m 118®, in 38 days 
Aq. 1% maleic acid was completely converted into fumartc 
acid m 50 days Na cinmmatc was 17.2% converted 
into allocinnamic acid in 50 days Aq itacomc, citraconic, 
and tighc acids and Na oleatc and brassulate were not 
inverted after 75 days. John E Milbcry 

Eihydroxy derivatives of ternary arsines, arsomum 
bases and their salts G. A. Razuvacv, V. S. Malinov- 
skif and D. A. Godina. J. Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R ) S, 
721-7(1935); cf. Razuvaev and Mahnovskit, C. A. 29, 
CS95*. — The tli-IfO dcrivs. of ternary arsines were ob- 
tained by the following reactions • RAsXt + 2RMgX -*■ 
RtAs + 2MgX,; R,AsX + RMgX — R.'is 4- MgX,; 
RiAs + I, + 2HjO — R,As(OH), + 2HI (R - Me or 
fh; X — Cl or I). The reaction with the dihydrophen- 
arsazine senes proceeds analogously. All di-HO derivs 
on drying over P,0, in vacuo give oxides Trimcthyl- 
and dimethylphen> 1-arsmes give the corresponding oxides. 
These compds. form hygroscopic crystals, sol in HjO 
and ale. They give wuh HNO, monobasic salts, R,As- 
(OJI)ONOj, and with ff.SO, (Ph,AsOff),SO. r n 
distinction from the described denvs. of the fatty-aroma- 
tic senes, the oxides and dihydroxides of 10-R-9,l0-dihy- 
drophenarsazine arc little or not at all hygroscopic and 
are considerably more difficultly sol in HjO and ale (cf . 
R. and M. ( C. A. 25, 1831). They give with HNO, no 


4 salts but are very easily nitrated (cf. R. and M., C. 
A 28, 403S’) . This indicates a greater mobility of II 
in the C,H« nuclei of these dcrivs. of dihydropbenarsa- 
zinc than in that of mcthylphenylarsine. The structure 
of the dihydroxides, oxides and their salts may be thus 
formulated. 

r R i . 

2 R As O II O.H 

(I) 

f R 1 % 

R As O HjO; R:As:Or 

L R J 

3 < n > 

hC m 

(in) 

T R 1 . \:b: 

R As • O II . O . N > 

• L R ] ''■-?.■ 

(IV) 

Formula I agrees with the ability of the dihydroxides to 
form monosutistitutcd sails, the difficulty in forming 
neutral salts and ihc evident inequality of the 2 OH groups 
or the 2 halide atoms in the corresponding dilialidc dcrivs. 
of ternary arsines (cf. Michaelis, Ann. 321, 162(1902); 
Steinhopi and Schwen, C A 16, 1407(1921)). Formula 
II is substantiated by the easy conversion of the dihydrox- 
ides into oxides and the even dehydration indicates the 
presence of the 11,0 of h>dration and not of constitution 
It is possible that the compds I and II exist in a state of 
mutual cqui! Formula III for the HO derivs. of di- 
hydrophenaxsazincs is based on their easy dehydration, 
inability to form salts and the relatively poor soly. in 
H,0. Tbe dihydroxides of dihydrophenarsazme and their 

6 dcrivs are more toxic than the corresponding derivs. of 
fatty-aromatic arsines. The arsomum bases and their 
salts were obtained by the following reactions: R,As 4- 
Mel — RjMcAsI; 2R,MeAsI + Ag.O ~ 2R,MeAsOII 
+ 2AgI; RjMeAsI + AgNO, — R.MeAsONO, + Agl. 
The reaction with the heterocyclic arsines proceeds 
analogously. The following structure of these arsomum 
derivs is based on their high degree of dissocn. and salt 
formation; 

V R i • r *• i • 

R : A s ■ R :J; , R:As:R :0-IIl, 

Fr:As:r1 : 6 : n\° ’ 

e L R J" 

HN<^*”‘ :As: R j X. (R-Me or Ph; X-I, OH 


For the production of arstne denvs. RjAs was Oxidized 
with I in alc.-H,0 to R,As(OH),; this on heating with 
9 UNO, was converted into R,As ( OH) ONO,. Tbe arsomum 
compds, were prepd. by treating R,As in the cold with 
Mel. The R,MeAsI in 11,0, refluxed with Ag,0, gave 
RMc,AsOH and with aq. AgNO, R,MeAsONO, The 
filtrates from Ag were evapd. to 2-3 cc. and dried in a 
vacuum desiccator over P,0, to a const, wt. The di- 
hydrotides and their nitrate salts were similarly isolated, 
the solns. were freed from HI with Ag,0 or AgNO, All 
these reactions, except the formation of ternary arsines 
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gave theoretical yields with 70 -80% of pure products. 
MejAs was prepd in a H atm. The EtiO soln. was distd. 
in a COi atm into a receiver contg a reagent to produce 
the desired arsine denv. The EtiO soln of Jlf^s treated 
with Br soln and reworked gave Me l AsO and not MetAs- 
(OIl), Me l As(0II)0X0 1 , tn 127° Me*AsI, ro. 328'. 
MevAsOXOj, m 208-70° Me«AsOII could not be iso- 
lated PhMe*As was obtained tn 00% yield PhMe,- 
As(OH)i, tti 157-01', gave PhMe,AsO PhMe»4s- 
tOIOONO-. tn US 50° PhMe»AsOK, m 106-16', is 
highly hygroscopic PhMevAsOXOi, tn 195-6*. Ph,- 
MeAs is an oil Ph«MeAs(OH)i is highly hygroscopic. 
Pb,MtAs(OI!)ONO, , tn 106-7' PbvMejAsI.m 211-13’. 
HhiMejAsOH, nt 120-35°, is highly hygroscopic Ph,- 
MejON'Oj, m U9-5V' Ph,As(OH),. m 115-16'. 
I’tuAs(OH)ONO», m 1C5* PluMeAsI, m. 176* Ph,- 
MeAsOH, m 124-6° PhjMeAsONO,. m about 100'. 
(Ph,AsQH),SO,, m 195' Denvs of methyldicyclohexyl- 
arsine (C«Hii>iMeAs, b*j 170* (C,Hu)il,IejAsI, m. 
186-7° (C«H,i),MeiAsOH could not be isolated (C«- 
HubMeiAsONO,, m 147° Chas Blanc 

Ergometnne Harold W Dudley Free. Ray Soc 
(London) BUS, 478-S4(1935), cf C A. 29, 7SSS'. — 
Ergomelnne is s white alkaloid, freely sol in the simple 
ales , AcOEt, MejCO and MeCOEt, sparingly sol in 
dichloroetliylene and C«1I,, and very sparingly sol id 
CHCIj It crystallites from 400 parts C*!!, as slender 
white needles, and from MeCOEt as stout prisms, tn 
162-3° (decompn ) A soln. in 40 parts AcOEt at —4“ 
deposits thin, white, lustrous plates, m 160-1°, free from 
solvent of crystn , on concn vt vacua, the mother liquor 
deposits needles which dissolve on warming, on cooling 
to room temp diamond-shaped plates deposit contg. 
0 5 mol AcOEt of crystn and m 130-2° with effervescence 
but no darkening The alkaloid tends to darken m the 
air, contains an indole nucleus (pos. reactions with gly- 
oxyhc acid, £-MejNC*H,CHO, and FeCb), has the formula 
CiiHuNiOi, is moderately sol tn HiO to a d-rotatory, 
alk (to litmus), blue fluorescent soln. which endues 
and becomes brown on exposure to the air In ale the 
alkaloid has Ia)b® 40.25*, |aj JJ 4 , 59 .2*, its soln in CllCb 
is slightly 1-rotatory. Calcd from values for its salt* in 
aq soln , the ergomelnne anion has [o)d 70-1'. Ergomet- 
rme forms stable salts with HC1, HBr, oxalic and picnc 
acids Ergometnre-HCl, needles, m 245-6* (decompn ) 
Ergoroetnne-HBr, needles, m 236-7* (decompn ) 
Ergometnne oxalate, needles, m. J93* (decompn ) 
Ergometnne picrate exists as yellow hydrated needles, m 
148° (decompn ), and red anbyd columns, tn 18S-9* 
(sudden decompn ), which are interconvertible. Ergo- 
metnne, ergotocme and ergobasme apparently are 
identical Joseph S Hepburn 

An alkaloid from Tnehodesm* mcanum D C I 
C Men’shikov and V Rubinshtein Brr 6SB, 2039-14 
(1935) — Extn of the plant with 95% ale. coutg 1% 
NH, gave about 0 1% crude bases from which was iso- 
lated an alkaloid tnchodesmtnc, C,iHrO»N (I) (14 g 
from 20 kg dned plants), which contains 2 HO groups, 
forms a cryst metbiodide and docs not react with UNO. 
in the cold Hot 10% NaOH hydrolyzes it to an unsatd 
base CiffnOiN (II) , rff-lactic acid (isolated as the quinine 
salt), and iso-BuCOMe The base II, Irtchodesmtdme, 
has the same m p as the heliotndme (III) obtained by 
sapoD of hchotnne (C A 26, 4818), but the rotation 
and the much lower mixed m p show that II and HI are 
not identical II is readily hydrogenated by the Adams 
method to a said HO-eontg base, hydroxytruhodesmulane, 
CjHjiON (IV) In this respect and in the m p and rota- 
tion, II is very similar to the retrocecine (V) formed by 
sapon of retrorsine (Barger, el a! , C. A. 29, I826‘), 
but no V was available for direct comparison From the 
character of IV, hi and R are inclined to believe that II 
and V are also not identical, B describes the retronecanol 
obtained by hydrogenation of V as an oil, while IV, which 
has the same cotnpn , is a solid ro. 92-4°. IV is also dif- 
ferent from the isomeric hydroxy heliotndane (C. A. 29, 
o4ol°) obtained by hydrogenation of hehotrine IV with 
hot coned HjSO, loses I mol, H»0 to form an unsaid. 


t base, b. 104-7', obtained in too small amt for precise 
characterization. To compare the O free skeleton of II 
with that of III, VI was hydrogenated by Adams' method, 
yielding a small amt. of a said, base, b 105-9*, whose 
picrate, m. 230° (decompn ), and metbiodide, carbonizing 
above 300°, proved to be identical with the corresponding 
denvs. of hcliotndane. It is therefore quite probabte that 
H and III differ in the position of the HO groups and per- 
haps of the double baud, but have the same C skeleton. 
* iso-BuCOMe can be formed in the hydrolysis of II only 
by ketone cleavage of the corresponding 0-ketonic acid, 
this may be either Iso-PcCHAcCOiH or iso-BuCOCK,- 
COiH I is therefore a complex ester of Q (contg. 2 HO 
groups) and 2 acids, 1 of which is df-lactic acid and the 
other is 1 of the 2 kttonic acids above. Since I gives no 
color with FeCt,, »t is probable that the lactic acid estcriSes 
the tno’.ic HO of the tautomeric form of the kctouic acid. 
3 1 ro JG0-1* (decompn ), teacts strongly alk. to litmus 
« water, instantly decolorizes KMnO, in dil HjSO,, 
1«»5 d 38° (10% ale. soln ); methiodtde, m. 202' (de- 
compn ). II m. 117-18 5*, instantly decolorizes KMnO, 
in 10% H,SO,, Mb 50° (10%, MeOH soln); fraoit. 
yellow, m 142 2 5'. Titrate of IV, yellow, m. 211 5-12 5' 
(decompn ). C. A R. 

The oxidation products of vasicine with hydrogen 
peroxide T. P. Chose, S Krishna, K. S. Narang and 
J. N Ray. Current Set 4. 1 55-9 ( 1935).— Vasicine (I> 
reacts with 30% 11,0, (not 3% H,0, as stated in C. A . 27, 
510) to givell, m. 214®, and HI. tn 16S®. 
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Although Moms, Ifan/ord and Adams (C A. 29, 4305 1 ) 
were unable to obtain HI, G , K , N and R. obtained it 
repeatedly. Ill was oxidized almost quantitatively to H 
The structure of the acyl dcm. of I, tn. 164°, is most 
probably IV. Rachel Brown 

7 Occurrence of epiquimne and eptquiniduie in cinchona 
bark. Chemistry of qtunoidine \\ dhelrn Dirscherl and 
Heinrich Thron Ann 521, 43-71(1035) — Qiunoidme 
(I), a non-cryst brown sirup obtained from the extn, of 
cinchona bark after the known cryst. alkaloids have been 
removed , analyzes approx, for C»H, 4 0,N«, contains 10 06% 
MeO and has a moi. wt. in C,H f of 311-35, by titration 
363 0. Oxidation with hot KMnO, tn H»SO, gives 44% 
g of qumitnc acid: at 5° there results 57% of HCOjII. 
Catalytic reduction yields a dihydro dertv , a brown resin, 
analyzing for 0»H„0,N», which does not yield a compd 
with Hg(OAc), Purification of I by means of Hg(OAc), 
gives 65% of tbe vinyl bases, with MV 50* (,V HCl) or 
59* (EtOH). oxidation of this product yields 0S% 
HCOiH. Heating 10 g of purified I with 6 05 g 50% 
H»SO, 2 hrs at 140' gives 88 g qumoidotoxine (H), 
yellow resin, (ol*„° « 16 6* (A' HCl); with (CO»H), 
9 there results from 40 g II 152 g of qumotoxme oxalate, 
m. 156', soly. in 11,0 1-120, Mb' 21 5' (N HCl), foil? 
25* (EtOH-CHCl,. 1-2); that from quinine m 166-7 , 
fall? 24* (EtOII-CHCU. II and BzCl m C.H. give a 
B% denv , yellow resm, sol. in 20 parts LtrO, its tstmtiroto 
denv (45 7 g ) with 5% NaOII at 45" gives 1 02 g. of 
bensoyimeraguinoidenenitrtle (HI), light yellow resm, and 
16 5 g of qmnie acid IH (1 g) and aq Ba(OH)i. 
refluxed 20 hrs , give 0 83 g of meroqtuooidinc sulfate. 
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ocetylmeroquimnc, m. 110-11®. Tlic I t ester of inero- 
quinene, bi 110*21®, [o|\f 43,33® (IIC1 salt, in. ICS®, 
[o]\* 32.5°). Ill mlh 1IC1 and HgCIi, heated G hrs. at 
£60®, yields /? -collidine. Purified I with ElOII-HCI 

yields about 50% of a mixt of about equal parts of epi- 
qumine and cpiquimdine; this is the 1st time these epi 
compds have been found in nature C J West 

Rearrangement of hydrocinchonine by esterification in 
two stages Rufina Ludwiczakftwna and Jerzy Suszko 
Arch Chem Farm 2, 166-202(1035) (German sum 
mnry) — A rearrangement of hydrocmchoninc (1) by 
esterification in 2 stages leads in the 1st step to p-toluene- 
sulfonylhydroctnchanuie . riCilIuNCIIOSOjCtlfr C«1I«N 

(II), obtained by interaction during several days at room 
temp of I and p-McC»H,SOiCl in pyridine, prisms, m 
lliG-7® (decompn ), slightly sol in 11,0, easily sol in org 
solvents, 1<»1V® 52 5* (in9b% TtOH) The ester is s 3 pond 
in the usual way with 4% NaOII, whereby no hilero 
hjdroeincliomnc (III) is obtained The 2nd step is the 
formation of benzoylhcterohydtoctnchonine, EtC,IIi,N - 
C(OBz)CiH«N, from II and BzOK by boding during 95 
hrs in nbs EtOII, short prisms, m 141-2®, easily sol in 
common org. sohents, insof in 11,0, JaJV — 2 1 5® (in 
90% EtOll). This ester is snpond by prolonged lualing 
in ale NaOII, coned HCl or preferably in dil HC1, 
whereby BzOlI and III arc obtained in theoretical yield, 
colorless prisms, m 201-2®, difficultly sol in I'tjO and 
AcOEt, 154 5® (in 00% TtOH) III is analogous 
as regards sign and value of rotation to the cpicmchonine 
obtained previously (C A 27 , 295S) J Wicrtclak 
Synthesis of hydrastlnlne chloride on a technical scale 

l. . Gryszkiewtcz-Trocbimow ski Arch. Chem Farm 2, 
I4S-G0( 1935) (German summary) — The prepn of liydras- 
timne chloride (I) on a tech scale proceeds as follows 
liehotropin is condensed with inalonic acid m pyridine 
and piperidine at 46-50® to form methylenedioxyannamic 
acid (yield 90%). The latter is reduced with Na*llg (or 
less economically with II in presence of Pd or Pt) in alh 
medium to metliylenedioxyhydrocinnamic acid (II) 
(yield 90%). The chloride is obtained by treating II 
in CIIC1, with S0C1, (yield 70%) The amide of II, 

m. 125-0®, may be easily rccrystd. from water The 

amide of II, treated m the cold with hypochlorite and 
heated subsequently with 40% NaOII, gi>cs bomopiperon- 
ylaminc, b,o 140-1®, (yield 80%). The resulting amine, 
condensed with BzH, is methylated with McjSO,, and 
the proiluct hydrolyzed immediately to N-methylhomo- 
pipcronylaminc (III) and BzH, these 3 reactions bung 
performed in one step III is a colorless liquid, b„ 141-2®, 
ynld 80%. Boiling III with 1 1 CO, II and a trace of pyri- 
dine during 5 hrs gives A'-fonny Imcthylhomopipcronyl- 
amlne, and the latter boiled with SOC1, gives I, m 210®, 
m 75% yield J Wiertelak 

Sophoricoslde, a new heteroside from the fruits of 
Sophora japonic* L. C. Charaux and J. Rabat* J 
pharm. thim, 21, 540-54(1025) — Trom 1 kg of the green 
pods of *S. japomca, 15 g. sophoncoside (I) was obtained 
in small white pnsms, m. 207-5®, [«] D -32.2® in pyridine 
soln. contg. 10% 11,0, as I is very feebly sol. in II, O, 
ale. and AcOH. By dil acids or emnlsm, I is hydrolyzed 
to d-glucosc and sophonccl (II) identical with ten stem 
(from Genista tmetona; rcrkin and Newbury, I8>W) 
tr’rwr r-r\\r a ' l ^‘* 11 fonns phloroglueinol amt 
p-HOCjHiCIIiCOjlI. Consbtutlon of renlstein. Ibid 
22, 32-3(1935) —Baber and Robinson (C A 20, 190. 
21, 240), restudying genutem and prunetol (rmnemore, 
t !’ cm ,0 be identical, an tsoflarone, 
CnllieO, This (revised) formula for II leads to C,.H !n O,a 
Tor I, it agrees better than the old formula (C-,ll„O, 0 ) 
wath the data obtained for it. The gemstoside obtained 
by W alz from Soj.i hisp,da ( C A 25. 6G75) has the same 
compn , but its in. p. 251-0® t„ much lower. S W. 

Chemical examination of Glycosmls pentaphylla and the 
constitution and synthesis of its active principle. Sikhi- 
bhushan Dutt. l’roc. Acad. Set. Untied Provinces Arm 
n o 55-00 (1935) .—A compd. glycosmtn, 

L n ll„Oi,, j m 109 , was isolated from a benzene ext. of 
the plant leaves. The rotation of a 5% soln. in EtOII 


1 shows |<rjV -30®. It yields saticylaUkhydc and veratne 
acid on oxidation with acid KMnO<. It was proved to be 
identical with v era troy lsahem prepd. synthetically. 

C. E P. Jt llrcys 

Toad poisons. I Selenfum dehydrogenation of 
cinobufagm. R Tschcschc and Hans-A. OfTc. Bcr. 6SB, 
199S-2(XX)(1935) — Although the work of Wicland and his 
co-workers (C. A 29, 4371') , Jensen and Chen (C.A.24, 
- 4851) and Kondo and Ikawa (I , C A. 29, 7341*) has 
‘ made it very probable tint the toad poisons arc dcrivs. 
of hydrogenated cyclopcntanophcnanthrcne, it had 
hitherto not been possible to obtain conclusive evidence of 
this Wicland and Hose by dehydrogenation of hufotahti 
with Sc obtained, instead of methylcyclopentnnophtn- 
anthrrnc (I), sonic otlur hydrocarbon, probably chry sene 
T and O have now, however, obtained a little I (5 mg ) 
by So dehydrogcnalion of cinoliufngin (5 g ) at 270- 

3 3.15® Tlic I so obtained in 125-G®, docs not depress the 
m p of the Diels I, and agrees with the latter in rt (1 5538 
* 6 and 1 0753 * t» for « and (3) and m its absorption 
Wiiland’s lack of success was probibly due to the tise of 
too high a temp in the dehy drogcnation C. A. R. 

Porphyrins XXXV Synthesis of porphin. Hans 
Eischcr and Wilhelm Gleim Ann 521, 157-00(1035); 
cf C A 29, 545P — o-Pyrrolealdehyde (20 g ) m 40 cc 
ElOII, added dropwiso during 2 hrs to 200 g 100% boiling 

4 IICO,H and refluxed 3G brs , gives 17 mg porphin, dark 

rrd leaflets, gradually darkens about 400 J , with acid no 
1 7 and contg 2 active II atoms Spectra arc given for 
sotns in CiII»N-Ei,0, HCl and dioaanc and foe the Cu 
salt in C,H,N-Et : 0 The principal reaction proiluct is 
a resinous black product C J West 

Synthesis of diunlnoporphyrins I Hans l«,schcr, 
Hans Habcrland and Adolf Mflller Ann 521, 122-8 
(10.35).— 5,5' - Dibromo - 4,4' * dimethyl - 3,3' - di- 
propionic acid-pyiTomethcne-HBr (5 g ) and 150 cc 25% 
NHiOH, after 4 weeks, give 150 nig 0,b-dumtnocopropor- 
phyrm (I), 


\ N (,) 


a 

H \ 
N 

{f 


violet needles, m. 303-100® (Prcgl block). The yield is 
smaller with dil NUtOlI. It is easily sol in alkali with a 
blue color (no fluorescence) The HCOiH soln is hlue- 
green, that in HCl is green Tlic Cu salt m. over 300® 
and is sol, in C,H*N w nh a blue color. The lclra-,Ue ester, 
prepd with CHiN,, forms violet needles, m. 250® (Cm 
salt, violet, m 312°). C. J. West 

Syntheses of benzoylporphyrins Hans Ti-chcr and 
Kurt Hansen. Ann 521, 12S-50(1035) — 2,3-DimethyI- 
pyrrole (5 g.) and 5 g N,CIICO,rt w ith a little C« powder 
give 3 5 g. of EJ ?, / -/I i methy //> i rr ole-5 -ace/of e (I), yellow, 

8 bi» 142®, the 2-metbyl-3-ethyl analog (II), pile yellow, 
bn 143®. 2-Methyl-3-cthylp>rTolc (3 g ), HCN and 
HCl give 2 G g. 2-meth)l-3-elhyIpvrrole-5-aLlehyde (III), 
m 109® (nf./anne, ytllow, m 162®) 2,5-Dimctbyl-3- 
carbethoxypyrToli', BiCl and AlCh in CSj give the 4-Bs 
dmv (IV), in. 135®. Refluxing the ester with 10% NaOII 
yields ?,4-dimcthyl-3-benio)lpyrro!e-5-etirb>vyhc and, m. 
194® (decompn.); at 200 4 this gives nearly quant 
!, 4 *hmelh)l-3-benzo\l pyrrole (V), m 130®, which gives a 

9 strong red color with I hrhcli reagent. 2,3-Dimcthyl- 
pyrrole-5 -aldehyde (VI) (0 5 g), 0.S g. V, 3 cc abs. 
rtOH and 0 5 cc. 48% HBr, heated 5 mm .yield S5% of 
3', 4,5,5' - lelramethyt -4' - bensoytpyrromelhene-HBr 
(VII), nt, 20S® (decompn ); Br in AcOH gives the 3-Br 
den-., red, decompg. 193®. VI and 2,4-dimethyl-3- 
acetylpyrrole give the 4'-Ac onatogol VII, decompg 212®; 
Br splits off a portion of the Ac group. V and III give 
3', 5, 5 '-trimelhy l-4-eth)l~4 , ‘len:oytpyrromelhene-llBr, red- 
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dish yellow, m 224 ® (decompa), 3-Br denv , brownish 
red, decotnpg 202 ® The 4‘-Ac analog, prisms with a blue 
luster, m 214®, nearly quant yield, again Br gives an 
unsatisfactory product 2,3,4-Tnmethylpyrrole-5-a1de- 
hyde and V give 91% of 3,3',4,5,5'-pentamethyl-4'- 
benzoylpyrromeihene-UBr, yellow, ni 224® (dccompn ). 
2,4-Dimetbyl-3-ethylpyrrole-5 aldehyde and V give 89% 
of 3,3' ,5,5'-ltlramclhyl-4-cthyl~4' -btmoyipyrrolemclhcnt- 
ilBr (VHI). m 211® (decompn ) V and 3 methylpyr- 
rolepTOpiemic acid-2 aldehyde give 92% of 3, S', S' - 
tnmethyl-4' -6enzo>//>yrrtiweffte7if-4 propiontcacid HBr, yel- 
low, m 2(H* (decompn ), S-Br dent (IX), no definite 
m p Heating V with 90% HCOsH and adding 48% 
IIBr give 75% of 3,3',S,S'-letram*{hyl~4,4'-dibtnioyl- 
pyrrotnelhene HBr (X), decompg 225", it also results in 
poor yield with AcOH-Er, also from 2,4-dunethy!-5- 
cafbethaxypyrrole-3 -aldehyde and V with HBr in EtOH, 
the free methene, golden yellow, m 209°. VIII (2 g ) and 
3 g 5,5' - dlbromo - 4,4 ' - dimethylpyrtomethene -3,3'-di- 
propiomc acid HBr (XI) with 10 g succinic acid (XII), 
heated 2 mm in lots of 1 5 g with 2 g XII, give, after 
esterification, 40 mg (J%) of dt-Me 2,3,5,8-letromcthyl-i- 
ethyl-4-bcnzoylporphtn-C,7-dtproptonale, m 263* (cor ), 
the hemtn, C,iH«0 1 N,I'eCI, forms dark needles, there is 
also formed about 2% of mesoporphynn 13 X and XI 
with XII give a very poor yield of dt-ife 2, 3, 5, 8 telra- 
methyl - 1,4 - dtbcnzaylpaeplun - 6,7-<fipr<i«x<mate <<ft-Sf« 
ester of dibensoyldeuteroporphynn 13) (XIII), reddish 
broWD, m 252° (cor), the hemtn (XIV), bluish black, 
m 290®, 7% HCl eats a very small quantity of a por- 
phyrin, m 183 5* (cor ). and 1% HCl exts a porphynn, 
m 257° (cor ) , XIII also results in a still smaller yield 
from 5 bromo-3 p 3\6'-lnmethyl-4'-bcnzoylpyrroinethene- 
4 -propionic acid -HBr and Xll XIV (10 5 g ), BzO and 
SnBr, at 70° give 100 mg benzoyl pyrroporphyrtn Me ester 
IS (XV), m 313® (cor ), acid no 7, 10% HCl gives 


1 gad Be deriv , m. 14G-7®, 113 5-14 5®, 157-8®, [«J C 
—23 9®, —24 4®, —10 0®. The mother liquors from these 
Contained an unidentified hydrocarbon J J W. 

Relation between the cholesterol and carotene struc- 
tures TV. M D. Bryant Chemistry £r Industry 1935, 
007. — The C skeletons of a- or 5-carotene can be more 
Conveniently arranged to yield the cholesterol structure 
than can squalene The following scheme of eychzation 
»s suggested. 




boiling X 


if HBr, and to melting with 


and a . ...... 

bluish red, m 244® Reduction ol XVI with KOK . 
abs EtOH by heating 4 tits gives a hydroxybenzyl - 
pyrroparphm, dark red, does aot m. 300®, Me tiler, 
bluish red, m 206® (cor), the behavior with Ac»0, 
(EtCO)iCO and coned H,SO, u described Reduction 
of Xvn with Na and iso-AmOII yields a ehlorm 

C J West 

The constitution of adenylpyrophospbonc and of adeoo- 
sinediphosphonc acid K Lohmann Biochem Z 282, 
120-3(193o) — The facts that the rate of hydrolysis of 2 
fnols JIjPO» by boding dil acids corresponds with that of 
inorg pyrophosphate, that morg pyrophosphate is formed 
by Ba sapon , that hypoxantbine denvs are formed by 
IlMOi, and that complexes with Cu salts are obtained, 
as well as the elec titration curves before and after 
hydrolysis, all lead to the conclusion that adenosine 
triphosphate (I) and adenosine diphosphate (H) have the 
following constitutions 

N C(NIIj) C N<^ # 

CH.N- (H CH(OH) CH = R, ’ 

then I 13 RCH.OPO(OH)OPO(OH)OPO(OH)i and H is 
RCHiOPO(OIl)OPO(OH) t S Morgulis 

The phytosterohn in wheat germ II A. Ichiba Set. 
Papers Inst Phys Chem Research (Tokyo) 28,124-7(1933), 
cf C A 25, 2434 — The phytosterolm was a mat. of the 
ghicondes of ff- and i-sitosterol J J. Wdlaman 

Phytosterel of wheat -germ oil A. Ichiba Set S 
Papers Inst Phys Chem Research (Tokyo) 28, 112-23 
(1935) — Dibydrosvtosterol and 4 isomenc sitosterols 
were obtained by fractionating the Ac deriv. with MeOH- 
EtiO nuxts a-Sitosterol and its Ac deriv , tu 134-5®, 
116-7®, (afo —22 7°, —23 6°. ft -Sitosterol, Ac and Bz 
denvs , m 136-7®, 122-3®, 146-7®, (alo -31 5®, -36 7®, 
~J2-3° y-SitosteroI, Ac and Bz denv , m. 147®, 143®, 
152®, fa)t> -42 8®, —47,7®, -19 4*. 4-SitMterol, Ac 


Ring closure is thought of as beginning at the right of 
ring A, already present in carotene, rings B, C and D 
forming successively in a manner characteristic of the 
fngher terpenes. The formation of a 5- instead of a 6- 
fnembered ring is attributed to the presence of the 4 
vinbrauched C chains formed by the sytti. union of 2 

* parttaMy eycVaed pbyVyl tY.aim vn carotene It stems 
possible that this departure from the more common con- 
secutive form of isoprene catenation is responsible for 
the preferential formation of a 5-membered ring The 
aliphatic side chain of cholesterol is formed by cutting 
off the last 2 isoprene units of the sym carotene structure 
IV. J, Peterson 

Structure of sitosterol Mihail Vanghelovici and Barbu 

5 N AngcJescu Bui soc chtm Romdnia 17, 177-90 
(1935) —Cholesterol, heated gently for 2 hrs with an 
excess of ettracomc anhydride, gives chotesleryl citraconate 
(I), m. 195* Sitosterol, similarly treated, gives sitoiteryl 
ctlraconole (II), m 109*. The following derivs of chloro- 
6-choleslanone (HI) are prepd . oxime, in 178°, semi- 
carbazeme, m 155°, mtro phenylhyd rasone, m 207°. 
Nitration of sitosleryl chloride with coned HNO, and 
KaNOj at room temp gives nilrodehydrositosteryl chloride 

6 (IV), m 118°. Reduction of IV with Zn and AcOK 
gives tWoro-6'Sitostonone (V), tn 112®, oxime, m. 180°; 
semicarbazone, m. 207°; niiiopfienylftycfratone, m 188°. 
Reduction of HI with Na ■+■ Hg in ale gives uo-d-eholes- 
lanone (VI), m. 07®; oxime, 157°. V reduced in the same 
manner gives 6-sitostannne, m 77®, oxime, tn 173° 
Oxidation of V with HKOi in AcOIf gives a ehtoro di- 
basic acid (VII), CiJI««C!0<, m 277°. VII, heated with 
Ac t O, gives the anhydride Stlnsteryl acetate oxidized with 
CrOj in AcOIf gives Me, CO, indicating that the lateral 
chain in sitosterol is possibly Me CH CIIi C//, ClIEt- 
CHhfei. Reduction of III and V by Clemmensen’s 
method yields tsocholeslyl chloride, m. 110°, and isosttostyl 
chloride, tn. 108°, resp In view ol existing facts the 
following is suggested as the probable formula of sitosterol 



HO' 


W J Peterson 

Synthe sis of compounds related to the sterols, bile acid* 
and estrus-produeing hormones VII. A Cohen, J W. 
Cook and C. L Hewett J Chem Soc 19SS, 1633-7; cf 
C A. 29, 4372*— I-Keto-2-metbyl-l,2.3,4-tetrahydro- 
pbenanthrene (method of prepn given), CHj CllCIlr 
MgBr, PhOMe and EtiO, boiled 3 hrs , and the residual oil 
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boiled 0 5 hr. with 08% HCO-H. give 2-methyl-l-allyl- 
3,4-dihydropkenanthrene, b 0 < 177-9® ( picrate , crimson, m 
75-6*1; with AcOlI-HCl 1 hr. at 100® there results 
2-mtlhyl-l-propylphennnlhrtne, m 65® (picrate, yellow, 
m 121.5-2 , sym-tnmtrobenzene compd . pale ydlow, m 
131®); Sc at J20* for 15 hr*, gives the *ame compd 
2-Methyl-l-iA-butenyl-3,4-dihydrophenanthrene (I), »>o > 

165-60® (picrate, dark red, m 77 8®), m large scale expi* 
there result* some 2-mcthyl-.3,4-dihydrophenanthrent 
(ryw trinitrobenzene compd , yellow, m 165-7*) ILSO4 
in AcOH appear* to convert I into an t-omcr (>), wlmh 
gives chrysene with Sc The Gngnard reagent from 
0-5-tctraly!cthyl chloride and cj Unhexanone give /- 
(d-5'-letralylethyf)cydohexanol, Uj , 175-80® (3 5-dimtro- 
benzoate, yellow, m 121-5®), KHSO. gives t ( 0-5'- 
telralylethyl) -A‘ -cyctahexene, b« « 140 50®, eye Iira- 

tion give* a mixt of satd hydrocarljons, which, on com- 
plete dehydrogenation with S«. or Pt black, yields chrysene 
and 4,5 benzohydnndtne I sptrntyclohexane, bn i 149®, 
m 56-7® (fncrale, orange, m 12V4»®) Tlie quantity of 
chrysene obtained shows that not more than 19% of the 
original rmxf consists of dodccahydroehrysenc and al- 
though octahydroclirysene was isolated after partial 
dehydrogenation, the small yield precluded the use of the 
method for preparative purpose* C J West 

Tea leaves III Chcm constitution of tannin in 
tea leave* (Osbinia) 12 Homogenization with amines of 
some amine-water system* (Merulm, Ust-KaehVmtzcv) 2 
Catalytic action of Japanese acid clay I Condensa- 
tion of benzyl chloride and benzene ( Kuwata) 2 Raman 
effect and org chemistry (Bourgucl, Puuz) 3 Physico- 
chcm. studies of organometalhc and furan compd* 
(Cathn) 2 Catalysis with org fibers (Bredig, rtol) 2 
Reaction mechanism study — action of fused Na amide on 
mono-, di- and tnmethylamincs (Fry, Culp) 2 Quan- 
tum mechanics and kinetics of org chem reaction* 
(Hinshetwood) 2 Dissocn const* and rotation* of some 
a-suhstitutedethylanuncs (Ilurch) 2 

Oxygenated organic compounds from hydrocarbons 
Or land R. Sweeney, Frank C \ilbrandt, Henry II 
Beeson and Howard A Montgomery (to llanlon-Buch- 
anan, Inc.) XI. S 2,021,954, Dec 17 Tor sepg con- 
stituent* of a freshly prepd. vapor -phase mut of oxy- 
genated org compds. contg aldehydes such as may be 
formed by the oxidation of a petroleum fraction, the 
vapors are brought into contact with a phenolic material 
such as PhOH with which st least one of the constituents, 
such a* an aldehyde reacts to forai a condensation product 
adapted for use as a plastic, and the remaining constitu- 
ents are sepd. from the condensation product 

Hydrating olefins Standard Oil Development Co 
Fr. 786,981, Aug 20,1915. An olefin is caused to pass m a 
continuous manner into intimate contact with a catalyst 
in dil. aq soln , in a scries of steps, at a temp, lielow 350® 
and increased pressure. A partial pressure of water i* 
maintained, by adding water, so as to prevent any ap- 
preciable concn. of the catalytic soln , the olefin being 
thus hydrated to form an ale , and the catalytic soln is 
withdrawn continuously and the ale recovered by distn 
at a pressure !»elow that at which the reaction i* carried 
out App is described 

Hydrogenation of tertiary alkyl-phenols to form hydro- 
aromatic alcohols Herman A. Bruson and Lloyd W. 
Covert (to R6hn «. Haas Co ). U. S. 2,02 0,663, Jan. 
i. Tertiary alkylated phenols the tertiary alkyl group 
of which contains at least 8 C atoms such as a ,a,~ 
y.y-tetramethylbutylphenol, tert i sod cxlecyl phenol, tert - 
isohexadecylphenol and the corresponding cresols, xylcn- 
ols, resorcinols, guaiaeols, and naphtholv, obtainable, 
reap , from the tertiary olefins such as dusobutylenc, tri- 
isobutylcne, tetraisobutylcne, 0-dibutykne, and di- 
isoamylene, by condensation with phenols in the presence 
of acidic catalysts, preferably II, SO,, upon treatment with 
H under high pressure and at elevated temps, in the 
presence of active, finely divided hydrogenation catalysts 
such as finely divided Ni, give the corresponding nuclear 


t tertury alkyl hydroaromatic secondary ales They arc 
colorless, practically odorless liquids or low-melting waxes 
which are msol. in water but readily sol xn petroleum oil*, 
fatty glycerides and in most org. sol vents, and are miscible 
and compatible with rubber, paraffin, natural and syn- 
thetic resins, cellulose esters and cellulose ethers Be- 
cause of their high b. ps , low vapor pressure, pale color, 
light-fastness, freedom from rancidity, they arc useful a* 

. plasticizers for routing and molding tompns , and a* /«6rt- 

* cants tor textile fibers or lor fine mechanisms such as 
watches They are useful as intermediate* for prepg. 
long-chain tert -alkyl adipic acid* by oxidation with HNOi 
for example, also in preparing esters, or as dye intermedi- 
ates, as softening agents xn rubber compns , and os in- 
gredients for cosmetics, soaps, and insecticides a,a- 
y.y-TelraTOctbyJbutylcydoJicxano) m 50* and h, , 140-2®, 
tert Isododecylcyclohezanol b,« 180-200® Mixed tert- 

3 isohcxadccylcyclohexanols solidify from a viscous oily 
liquid to a waxy mas* a^i.y.y-Tetrainethylbutyl- 
mcthylcyclohixanol l* a colorless viscous oil. Various 
examples with details are given 

Aldehydes I G Tarticnind A -G (Ulrich HoiT- 
mann, inventor) Ger 618,972, Sept 19, 1935 (Cl 12o. 
17 03) Addn to 528,822 1,2-Oxides arc isomcnzed with 
more than two C atoms in the mol in the gaseous phase 
with the aid of a surface catalyst of silicate or SiO, gel. 

4 The oxides may be used alone or mixed with chlorohydrins 
or glycols Thus, propylene oxide vapor mixed with 
steam is heated over a SiO, gel contact catalyst to 300® to 
give a 70% yield of propionaldchyde 

Ketones Rheimsche Kampfer-rahnk GmbH. 
(Siegfried Skraup, inventor) Ger 621,454, Nov. 7, 
1035 (Cl 12« 20 01) Ketones arc produced when 
aromatic or heterocyclic compds , excepting compound* 

5 of the pyndine series, are strongty heated with org. acids 
or their anhydride* in the presence of a catatyst of large 
surface area Thus, Cmll, and BzOII, boiled for 4 hrs 
in the presence of an Al hydrosiheate, yield (J-Ci»HjCOPh, 
m 82®. Hydroxy ketones may be obtained either a* de- 
scribed al>ovc or by heating the corresponding phenol 
ester* under similar conditions Thus, I-bydroxy-2- 
bcnzoylnaphthatenc, m 65®, is obtainable by heating 
either a-naphthol and BzOH or o-naphthyl benzoate to 

6 236-2.50® in the presence of an Al hydrosiheate. Ex- 
ample* are given also of the prepn. of phenolphthakin 
from phthahe anhydride and PhOH, a phenyldihydrocou- 
marm from cinnamic acid and TbOf I, a l-ammonaphthyl 
phenyl ketone, m 86®, from o-naphthylamine and BzOH, 
a hcnzoyhmlole, m 114®, bn 190-210®, from indole and 
BzOH, a bcnzoylthionaphthene, m. about 235®, from 
thionaphthene and IUOII, and a mixt. of butyrylthio- 
phenes, b„ 180®, from thiophene and PrCOOII. 

Cyclic ketones Schermg-Kablbaum A.-G. Brit. 
435,336, 5cDt 19, 1935 Addn to 415,259 (C. A. 29, 
813*) Thi* corresponds to Fr. 44,912 (C.A. 29,0246*). 

Esters of hydroxy acids. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. Fr 787,812, Sept. 30, 1935. The II of each car- 
boxylic group of esters of hydroxy carboxylic acids is re- 
placed by an alkoxy aJc. radical, e. g , the radical of a 
monoalkyl ether of an alkylene glycol and more par- 

8 ticularly of ethylene glycol or diethylene glycol and in 
each hydroxyl group i* substituted a radical of an aliphatic 
monocarhoxyhc acid Examples are given of the prepn. of 
bis(butoxyethyl) tartrate diacetate, b, 236®, tri*(mcthoxy- 
ethyl) curate acetate, decomposes on heating and 0- 
cthoxyethoxycthyl lactate butyrate 

Fatty add esters of symmetrical dialkyl ethylene glycols 
Virgil L. Hanslcy (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours &Co ). 
U. S. 2,025,684, Dec. 24. Fatty acid esters, of a sym. 

9 dialkyl ethylene glycol having more than 12 C atoms per 
mol , such as the diaeetate of sym. diundecykthylene 
gfycol (m. about 34®), etc., are produced by reducing a 
fatty acid acylom (as by use of H under pressure in the 
presence of a Ni catalyst) to produce a glycol and then 
estenfying the glycol with an aliphatic acid The acylo- 
ins of caprylic, lauric, mynstic or stearic acid or the like 
may be used. Numerous examples with details of pro- 
cedure* are given 
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M <3 no alkyl ethers of aromatic polyhydraxy compounds 1 contg a controlled and substantially const F content 
kart Mart, Hans ttescfae, Karl Bittner and Hans baengcr (as by use of an Sb fluorochloride contg F 4-13% in pro- 
to General Aniline Works) . V S 2,024,534, Dec 17. ducsng CF,C!i from IIF and CCU at a temp, of about 45- 

i or the production of a monoalkyl ether such as guaiaco!, 95°) 

reaction is effected between an alkyl halide such as chloro- Organic fluorine compounds I. G Parbemnd. A -G 

methane and an anbjd 3Cid ailc earth metal salt of an Fr 738,112, Aug 27, 1935 HP is caused to act, d 

aromatic polyhydroxy compd such a« the acid Ba salt of necessary in the presence of an inert diluent, on compels 

1,2-dibydroxybenzene suspended in an inert org liquid contg at least 3 C atoms and at least 1 triple bond Thus, 

such as xylene (suitably by heating to about 240“) , 9, 10-dtfluorosieanc acid, m 70-4°, is prepd from stearolic 

Halogenated ethers Norman D Scott (to E. I acid m CHiCJi 
du Pont de Nemours & Co ) US 2,024,749, Dec. 17. Chlorination derivatives of naphthalene Ernest R 
See Brit 423,520 (C A 29,4374*) Hanson and Sandford Brown (to Halawax Corp ) . U.S 

Halogen compounds N V de Bataafsche Petroleum 2,025,742, Dec. 31. A liquid neutral Cl substitution 

Maatschappij Tr 787,529, Sept 24, 1935 Products product of naphthalene which exhibits no cloudiness and is 

which may be used for purifying rmneTal oils and gases and transparent at —5“ and contains up to 30% of Cl is 

for making resms are prepd by treating monohalides produced by distg a liquid impure chlorinated naphthalene 

of the vinyl type with an aq soln of halogen, a hypo- having asp gr. of 1.25 or less at 150“ under a pressure of 35 

halogenated acid, hydrogen halide or org hypohahtes 3 mm Jig or less and collecting a fraction having a color 
Examples arc giten of the prepn of chlorobutanonc fighter than 2. 

1 CHjCOCHCICHj, from 2-chioro-2 butene), chloro- Dehalogenatiog organic halides Herrick R Arnold 
aceialdehjd c (CHiClCHO, from vinyl chlonde), Ur I- and W dbur A. Lazier (to E I. du Pont de Nemours &. 

dichforobutyl ale (from isocrotyl chloride), 2,3,3-tri- Co ). US 2,025,032, Dec, 24, Reactions such as the 

chloro 2 methyl-l-phenj lpropane, 3-chloto-2-(chloro- production of C,H, from C,H,C1 are effected by the action 
methyl)-! phenjl-3 propette and I,2-dihromo-3-propanal of an excess of H in the presence of a catalyst essentially 
Poljhalogenated hydroxy compounds and hydrocarbons comprising a sulfide of a metal from group C, sub-group A 
Herbert P A Groll and Geo Heame (to N. V. de Bataafs of the periodic system such as Mo and Cr sulfides at a 

chc Petroleum Maatschappij) Brit 435,098, Sept. 13, * temp, of 200-000° (suitably about 400“ under 200 atm 

1915 Lnsatd monohalides contg at least 4 C atoms pressure). Several examples are given 

and the halogen Jinked to a satd C atom are caused Trulkyl phosphates Consortium fur elektrochemiscbe 

10 react with hypohalous acids, aq halogen solns , Industrie GmbH Jr 787,438, Sept. 23, 1935 

solns of the said acids add H halides, or alkyl or aralkyl See Brit. 433,927 (C. A. 30, 732'), 

hypohahtes in the presence of HiO, to pit polybaJogen- Aliphatic sulfur compounds Firm. Alexander & 

ated compds The unsatcj halides and reaction product Posnansky. Fr. 787,810, Sept. 30, 1935 S is combined 

should not be permitted to come into contact with free with aliphatic compds. contg tmsatd bonds by submitting 
or undissalxed halogen, the sola o( halogen in H/3 is } them to the simultaneous action of ItjS and S A basic 
therefore preferably effected m a sepg stage Among 7 substance such as NHj, hydrarine , amines, piperidine, 
examples, (1) acyclic system comprising reaction chamber, substituted guanidines and thrnram sulfides may be used 

a separator stage for breaking up emulsions m the reaction as a carrier for the S The process may be used for VuS- 

producu and an absorption column for satg circulating canning rubber and for making a clear solid or liquid factis 

H,0 with Cl is employed, the system is charged with HjO, If polysulfides of H are used, e g , in making factis, a mm 

CC1, and L->obuLenyl chlonde (l) These arc agitated m amt. of a stabilizing substance such as a chlorinated «li- 

the reaction chamber and the H.O circulated through the phatic hydrocarbon is added 

system. Cl being introduced into the column continuously Organic disulfides I G Farbemndustrie A.-G Brit 
and I into the reaction chamber HjO is introduced to 6 435,113, Sept. 16, 1935 See Fr. 772,002 (£7. A. 29, 
maintain the HCI conen at 0 7 A’ A portion 0/ the 143C‘). 

circulating liquid is intermittently withdrawn to maintain Organic disulfides from mercaptobeorothuzoles Sile- 
tbe vol const The product is sepd into 2 layers and the su, Vereia Cbenuscher tabnken Fr. 786,126, Aug 27, 
nou-aq phase, together with an El,0 ext of the other, 19.15 See Ger 6 13,OG8 (C. A. 29, 5460*) 
distd to remove EtzO and CCU Tbe mam product is a Antiusquinone compounds and dyes Soc pour Find 
dichloto-Mrl butyl ale . and (2) isopentenyl chlonde ts chim. 5 BUe. Fr. 780,105, Aug 27, 1935 Heterocyclic 
treated with 0 5 NHClOtogiveadichiaro-tert-amylale compds of the bianthraquinonyl and dianthrone senes 
Halogenated mdanthrenes James O glide (to Na- are prepd by treating bianthraquinonyl compds , which 

tional Amhne & Chemical Co ) US 2,028,647, Jan 7. 7 contain in the 2 position at least 1 NHr group or group 

Jn the balogenation of an mdanthrene. as in the produc- capable of being transformed to Kilt by a sapong agent, 

uon of a mono- or poly-halogenated denv , Cl or Br is if necessary after treatment with reducing agent and d 

caused to react with a suspension of tbe starting material, necessary after subsequent oxidation, with condensing 

such as mdanthrene, in a chlorobenzene such as C«H,C1, agents so that both 2 positions are joined by a bridge contg 

Purifying chlorinated hydrocarbons Edgar C Bnt- N. The products may be halogenated, and 1 1 compds 

ton, Gerald H Coleman, John W Zcmba and Ldward C acylated in the 2 position are used the acyl group may be 

Zuckermandel (to Dow Chemical Co ) U S 2,025,024, sapond before or during the condensation Examples are 

Dec 2-1 A chlorinated aliphatic hydrocarbon material e given of the prepn of 2-phthatumdo 1,1 '-bianthraquinonyl 
such as C-Ch is freed from impurities such as unstable toxic (I) , 2 pbtbaliraido-(II) (by treating I with Cu to Hs&0» at a 

compds which cannot be removed by washing with an low temp ), 2-phthahmido-2 '-methyl-, 2,2'-diphthaJ- 

aq atk soln by treating tbe material wtth NIU or a pri- imido-, 2-omtno-, 2,2'-diaratno- and 2 ,2 '-imwo-meso- 

tnaty unite such as trietkylamme, a secondary amine benzodtan throne, 2-phthabroido- (by oxidizing II with 

contg cot more than one aryl substituent baked with the MnOi), 2 -pbthabzmdo-2' -methyl- and 2 ,2 ‘-umno-ffWio- 

basic N atom, a tertiary alkyl amine, a satd ring N naphthodianthrone and an afia-pyndinivwwso-betiioclian- 

t>ase , or a pyridine base, and then fractionally distg throne 

Methyl chlonde Hans Klein and Conrad Pfaundler Viazo compounds I. G Farbemndustrie A -G Brit 
ftol G Farbecind A -G ). US 2,026,131, Dec. 31 9 434,725, Sept. 9, 1935. See Ger 611,399 (C. A. 29, 
SeeFr 768,481 (C A 29,480’) 402V). 

Halogenated acyclic hydrocarbon denratires containing Water-soluble diazomtinn compounds. Miles A. Dan- 
ftnortne Herbert W Daudt, Mortimer A Voufccr and Jen (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co ) U S 2,025,tw>, 

Harry H Reynolds (to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc ), U S Dec 24 Compds capable of stabilising detfotuted pn- 

2,024,093, Dec 10. In fiuorraaung a halogenated maty aryJamines against reaction with typical coopting 

acyclic hydrocarbon denv. contg a halogen other than F, components n a neutral or alk medium are formed by 

with substantially anhyd Hr, tbe reaction is effected coupling a primary arylamme which may contain in the 

in the presence of an Sh halide such as a fluorochlonde aryl nucleus one or several N-auxocbrcrme substituent*. 
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but which does not contain a S-auxochrotne, through the 
diazo group to the N of an isomdoltne-mono- or -di-sul- 
fomc acid in a neutral or all. medium, as by coupling 
diazotized 4-chloro-2-aminoamsolc through the azo group 
to N of isoindolincmonosulfonic acul Numerous ex- 
amples and details of procedure are given 

Hydrogenating phenolic compounds Yorkshire Tar 
Distillers Ltd and Edward B Maxtcd BrU 415,192, 
Sept. 13, 1935 In the conversion of cresols and other 
phenolic compds into hydrocarbons by treatment with II, 
a catalyst consisting of, or contg . a metallic thiomolyb 
date, c g , of Co, Cr, Sn or Bi, is used The use of thio- 
molyhdatcs contg a volatile cation, and of other thio- 
niolybdatcs that arc converted into sulfides at the reac- 
tion temp , is disclaimed 

Quaternary ammonium compounds I G Tarbcnin- 
dustnc A -G Brit 431,602, Sept 5, l‘>35 See Tr 
769,444 (C A 29, 3638*) 

Benzanthrone derivatives H I du Pont de Nemours 
A Co Brit 435,321, Sept 19, 1935 bee U S 1,965,- 
835 (C A 28, 5471*) 

Dibenzanthrone derivatives I G Iarbcnind A -G 
(Karl Kfiberle, Hugo Wolff and Lmil Krauch, inventors) 
Gcr 621,475, Nov 7, 1935 (Cl 225 3 09) Dibenzan- 
thronc or a. substitution product is treated at 20-90° with 
aq IINOi of 10-75% concn , preferably 35 60% Nitro- 
diiicnzanthrones free from OH compds are obtained 
Sp processes are described 

Bz-2-Azabenzanthrone derivatives I G I arbentnd 
A -G (I'ncdrich Ebct and Otto Bayer, inventors) 
Ger. 621,455, Nov 7, 193 i (Cl 12 p 5) Compds of the 
formula ACONHCILCOOR, where A is l-anthraqumonyl 
and R is H or an alkyl or aryl group, are heated alone or in 
the presence of a condensing agent, e. g , AcjO, NaOH, 
AlClj or silica gel The product is Bs-l-hydroxy-flz-2- 
azabenzanthronc, m .334°, or a dvriv thereof m which 
the COOR group from the starting material is substituted 
in the Bs-3 -position Mists of these products may also 
be obtained Sp processes are described The starting 
materials are obtainable by condensing anthraqumone-1- 
tarboxylic halides with glycine nr its esters, and details are 
given of the prepn of 1-anthraquinoylglycine Tt ester, 
in 187-9°, and the free acid, m 257*. 

Phthaloylfluorene derivatives I G Farbcnind A.-G 
(Paul Nawiasky and Rudolf Robl, inventors) Ger 
».21,474, Nov. 7, 1035 (Cl 22 b 2 07) fm-Phthaloyl- 
fluorene (I) (C. A 28, 1037’), or a substitution product 
unaltered at the CHi group, ts treated with an aldehyde 
or a ketone or a reagent which reacts like an aldehyde or a 
ketone under the reaction conditions The reaction may 
be effected by boding the reagents together, if desired in a 
solvent, e. g , pyridine Products of unspecified constitu- 
tion, useful as vat dyes or intermediates, are obtained 
Examples are given of the manuf of products from I 
and BzII (or PliCIICli), PhCOPh, anthraquinone-2- 
atdehyde and its 1-ehloro, 1-bromo and 1-amino derivs , 
and glyoxal sulfate 

Azo-, ammo- and acylamino-iV-nltroamines So- 
ciety pour Eind. chim 4 Bile. Brit 434,917, Sept 11, 
1935. N-Nitroammes of primary aromatic amines of the 
C«IT. senes, nitrated in the nucleus, are treated with 
reducing agent m neutral or alk medium so that reduc- 
tion of the nuclear NOj occurs in stages to the azo or 
ammo compd , the latter of which may be further acylated. 
Among examples, the Na salts of the mtroamine of 1- 
amino-l-nitro-2,5-dimethoxy benzene, obtainable by treat- 
ing this compd. with NaNOi and oxidation with hypo- 
chlonte, and the nitroamme of l-aminn-2,5-dichIoro-4- 
mtrobenzene are reduced in alk. sola with Na,S to give the 
corresponding amino-mono-jV-mtroammo compds., the 
iV-nitroannne of 1 -arm no-2 -me thy 1-1 -nitrobenzene is re- 
duced by Zn dust m NaOH to give the dimtroamine of 
4,4'-diammo-3^3'-dimethyIazol)cnzene The last compd. 
piay be printed with 2 A -hydroxy naphthoic anilide and 
nitrite and developed with acid to give a brownish violet 
dye; the 1,4-amino-iY-uitroamines may also be mono- 
an 'l letra-azotized, the l-iV-nitroamiao-2-methyl-J- 
aimne, benzene (I) giving, on diazottzation and printing as 


1 above, a red-brown tint on cotton and, with the use of 
double quantity of nitrite and development, a blue print 
l-Nitro-5-methylbenzotnazole ts obtained from I (pfepd. 
as above) on treatment with NaNOj and dil. acid. The 

benzoylation of l-;V-nitroamino-4-amino-2,5-d let hoxy ben- 
zene is also described 

Bromom ethyl benzan thrones Soc pour I'ind tfhim. 
4 Bile Fr 787,175, Sept 18, 1935 Br is caused to 

_ react in the presence of H»SO» and water (the water being 
at least 5 and not more than 20%) on 2-, 5-, or 6-methyl- 
bcnzanthrone or the mutt of methyl benzan throned ob- 
tained after eliminating the 2-methylbcnzanthronc from 
themixt of methylbenzanthrones prepd from 2-mcthylan- 
thraquinonc 

Terpenes Soc alsacienne dc produits chimiqucs 
Er 786,437, Sept 3, 1935 Mixts of bomyl and feflehyl 
ethers contg terpenes and resulting from the etherification 

3 of pmene by AcOH are submitted to direct sapon • the 
AcONa formed is sepd by decanting and boric acid is 
added to form bomyl and fcnchyl borates, the terpenes 
remaining unchanged Hie terpenes are removed by 
distn ami the borates arc sapond with water 

Xanthates Wilhelm Hirsehkind (to Great Western 
Llectro-Chemieal Co ) IS 2,024,923, Dec. 17. In 
the production of xant hates such as Na ethyl xanthate, K 

4 ethyl xanthate, K butyl xanthate or Na amyl xanthate, 
if the alkali metal akoholate used as initial material for 
reaction with CSi is free from water the reaction proceeds 
approx quantitatively without formation of any con- 
siderable quantity of by-products even without cooling but 
permitting the reaction temp to rise even to about 80°. 
Several examples arc given L' S 2,021,925 relates to 
similar production of xanthates from anhyd alkali inetal 
alcoholjtcs such as those of tertiary, secondary or di- 

5 hydric ales , fatty ales , terpenes, etc , by reaction with 
CSi without need oF cooling U S 2,024,924 (Wilhelm 
Hirsehkind, Win D Ramagc and Harry Bender (to 
Great Western Electro-Chemical Co.)) relates to xanthate 
production by reaction of an anhyd aleoholatc with CSj 
in the presence of an unhydrated desiccant such as atlhyd 
NaiSO., NaiCOt, CaO, CaSO, or Na«PO, from which 
the xanthate formed cau he subsequently leached with a 
solvent such as C«Hi or toluene Various examples are 

6 given 

Organic acids from alcohols and carbon monoxide. 
John C. Woodhousc (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 8. Co ) 
U. 5 2,025,676, Dec. 24. Production of an acid such as 
HOAc from an ale. such as MeOH is effected in the pres- 
ence of a catalyst comprising a halogenated aliphatic 
monocarboxylic acid such as monochloroacctic acid or an 
aliphatic acyl habile such as acetyl chloride by beating 

7 under pressure and in contact with activated charcoal. 
U. S. 2,025,077 relates to the generally similar produc- 
tion of acids such as propionic, butyric or vatcric acid from 
olefioic hydrocarbons such as CHL, C»II| or C«H* by reac- 
tion with steam and CO in the presence of similar catalysts 

Polyhydroxy carboxylic acids I Hoffmann -La Roche 
& Co. A.-G Ger. 018,907, Sept 19, 1935 (CL 12a. 11). 
Uronic aads, their esters, uromdes, or salts are treated 
with II under pressure at temps not exceeding 140°, in the 

B presence of usual hydrogenation catalysts. Thus, an 
aq. soln. of d-galaturonic acid is given an addn. of an 
ale. suspension of Ni-kieselguhr gel catalyst and treated 
with II in an autoclave to give f-galactonic acid. Similarly 
d -glucuronic acid gives f-gulomc acid Other examples 
and structural formulas are given 

Lactic acid Geza Braun (to Standard Brands Inc ). 
U. S. 2,024,565, Dee. 17. A suitable carbohydrate mate- 

9 nal such as sucrose is heated with a strong alkali sueh as 
Ca(OH)i at a temp of 200-250° and under a pressure of 
at least 20 atm Ca lactate formed may lie treated with 
ZnSOi to form Zn lactate from which free lactic acid may 
l>e recovered. Various details of procedure are described 

p -Diket ocam phanecarboxyhc acid and hydroxyfceto- 
camphanecarboxylic acid Kenzo Taraura, Gyohitjo 
Kihara, Yasuhiko Asahma and Monzo Ishidate U- S 
2,1126 ,289, Dec .31 A rnmpn contg these compds. is 
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produced by introducing CO> into ^-diketocarophaoe in tbe 
presence of an alkali metal such as Na 

1,3 Dibromo-2-aminoanthraquinone-6- or -7-sulfoiuc 
acid Georg kranxletn, Martin Corel! and Vilhelm 
Schaich (to General Aniline V, atks) U S 2,025,169, 
Dec 24 2-Arainoanlhraquinone is disulfanated by 
heating to about ISO* with H,SO, contg SOi, and a di- 
bromo dent is produced by treating the product, in aq 
soln , with fir at about 40-50’ U S 2,025(170 relates 
to the production of 2-anuno-3-bromoamhraqumone-(i- or 
-7 sulfonic acid by heaUtig 2-atnino-3 bromoantbraquir.one 
with H-SO« contg SO, at a temp of 125-30*. These 
products may be used as dye intermediates 

Acetylene from methane and gases containing methane. 
Martin Dane! (to Rahrchenne A -G ) U. S reissue 
10,75)4, Dec 24 A reissue of on final pat. No 1,773,011 
(<7 A 24, 4994) 

Acetaldehyde from acetylene I G rarbetund. A -G 
(Walter Rosin sky and Paul Baumann, inv tutors) Get 
021,202, Nov 4, 1935 (Cl 12a 7 02). Addn to 620,400 
( C A 30, 737>) See Bnt 393,690 (C A. 27, 5751-0). 

Dimethylsmine from monomethylamne Commercial 
Solvents Corp Get <321,124, Nov 1. 1135 (Cl 12a 
101) SeeL S 1,926,091 (C A 27,5756) 
Tnmethylarmne I G rarbenmdustnc A -G Brit 
435 200, Sept 17, l«35 See Fr 782.212 (C A 29, 
C907S) and Gcr 615.527 ( C A 29,8007*) 

Tnmethylanune, tnethylamine I G Farbemndustne 


A -G. Bnt. 435,404, Sept. 19, 1935 NMc, and JfEt* 
are obtained by passing vaporued NIIMe, or NHfct, 
os er a dehydrating ratal} st at raised temp and preferably 
at raised pressure Among examples, NHMe, is passed at 
390’ and 200 atm over alumina gel and the products are 
condensed under 10 atm pressure, a mat of NH» and 
melhjlammcs contg Gl% of NMe, is obtained and is sepd 
by fractional dials. under pressure 
Vinyl alcohol Chemise he rorschunj-sgesrltsehaf' to b, 
H, Bnt. 434,580, Sept 4, 1135 This corresponds to 
Jr 781,903 {C A 29,0907*) 

Ketene Consortium fur elcLtrochcmtsrhe Industrie 
G m. b H Bnt 433,219, Sept. 17, 1935 See Fr. 
777,483 (C. A. 29, 4029*). 

o-N»phthol Wm J Cotton (<o National Aniline & 
Chemical Co ). If S 2,025,197, Dec. 24 Naphthalene 
■s sulfonated under such conditions that there is produced a 
reaction mass contg crj'td l-naphlhalenesul/otuc acid 
and H»SO, bnt contg less than 2% ol 2 naphthalene- 
sulfonic acid, the crystd l-nsphthalenesuUonic acid 
is sepd and fused with caustic alkali 
2 -Ammo-1 ,1 '-bianthraquinoflyl Soc. pour Find chun. 
d Bale. Fr 786 ,363, Sept 2,1935 An almost equiraot. 
mat of l-halo-2-arylanunoanthraquinont and 1-halo- 
anthratjuioone is submitted to a treatment with de* 
* balogenating agents and the products thus obtained are 
treated with so pong, agents. 
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The protein of Bence-Jones L Meyler A ederlsnd 
Tt^dschr Ceneestunie, 79, 5712-15(1935) — Bence-Jones 
protein, found m the urine in mj eloma, ppts at CO 5 and 
rcdissotves at 100* M preps a protein with similar prop- 
erties from bone marrow The fluid pressed from the bone 
marrow of calves is maed with 2 vols EtOII , tbe ppt is 
extd with water and filtered To the clear hit rate, 6 
which contains 0.3 to 0 4% protein, some NaCl and AcOH 
are added This soln , when heated to CO”, turns turbid, 
when heated to 100’ it becomes clear It is pptd by 
UNO,, HiSO,, IICI. AcOH, suffosalicylic acid and picric 
acid, two parts of satd (NllO-SO, will ppt it, also an 
excess of said NaCl in an acid soln It gives pos biuret-, 
Millon- and xanlbo proteic reactions Moreover, the 
fu olein from bone marrow, like Bence-Jones protein, 
is more readily dissolved at 100”, if, in an acid soln , 7 
a salt is added, CaCl, is more effective than NaCl, also 
NajSOi, Na citrate and urea base this action After 
injection of the bone-marrow filtrate into rabbits, Bence- 
Jones protein appears in the unne, although it is some- 
times difficult to detect Since Bence-Jones protein has 
been found m the urine to leucemia and empy rai, M also 
extd pus obtained from tmpyema, and lymphocytes from 
leucemic patients, using the same technic as for bone s 
marrow In this case also, a protein with properties like 
those of Bence-Jones was found Protein from other 
sources, or various other organs, when estd , fails to show 
this phenomenon R. Beutner 

Action of amylases on starch II C Gore Ittd.En g 
Ckem 2S, 86-8(1136) —A discussion of the present status 
of tbe problem of the action of amylases on starch A 
brief description is given of the 3 types of diastatic activity 
of plant amylases These 3 types are discussed under the 9 
general headings of “saccharogenesis" or attach, on raw 
starch, "liquefying power" and "saccharification" or 
Lmtner activity Three quant, methods for measuring 
diastatic activity are contrasted Seventeen references 
F.t, Dunlap 

Advances in the colloid chemistry of protoplasm during 
the last ten years. I. W Vi’. LepeschVin Protoplasm 
24, 470-94(1935) —Eighty s« refereneas FDD 


Constitution of tylochlome C Jean Roche and Mane 
T Bfnfivent. Ball see. ehm hoi 17, 1473-13(1935) — 
llcnua Irora bog Wood was repeal edly reduced by Na,S,0, 
and oridired by KiFe(CN),. forming "hematm C ’* 
Cytochrome C was prepd from beer yeast. The ab- 
sorption spectra of the pynduie hemochroniogeas derived 
from cytochrome C and hemaun C are almost identical 
Absorption *pccua of several related compds. were also 
detd Hemaun C, unlike other bematms, does not com- 
bine with globins to form methemoglobms It does 
unite with globins to form parahematws, which yield berao- 
chromogens when reduced None of the hemochromogens 
of hematm C, protein or nonprotein, exhibits the non- 
autoxiduabihty characteristic of cytochrome C. Fourteen 
references L. E Gilson 

The initial phosphorylations ol glycogen J. K. Puruis 
end T Baranov, ski Compt rend soc burl 120,307-10 
(1935), cl. C. A. 29, bOC* — Erpts with muscle ext. 
showed that the free H,PO, groups liberated during the 
fission of adcnosinetnphosphonc acid (I) attach them- 
selves by preference to the glycogen but some are hy- 
drated to form free phosphate Fructosediphospbonc 
ester is formed m the reaction between glycogen and I. 
and this reaction proceeds independently of the simul- 
taneous esterification of the gly cogen by the free phos- 
phate The last-named reaction produces only tnono- 
pbosphone e«ter. L. E Gilson 

Spectrographjc determination of phenol in different 
media G. Barac Compt rend soc blot 120, 520-2 
(1935). cf C A. 29,1117*.— A very dd solo_of FhOH in 
EtiO shows 3 narrow absorption bands at 2t<70, -i 40 aria 
2807 A The mol extinction coefl in Elf) ts 2400 for 
2907 A Tbe Beer -Lambert law holds good to within l Vo 
for such solns PhOH was added 10 Wood and plasma, 
the mats were defecated with HAVO, and an almost 
quant recovery of the PhOH was made by estj the ti- 
trates with Et*0. State of phenol added to biooQ 
Ihd 522-3— PhOH added to whole bfood divides itself 
equally between plasma and corpuscles TVhen added to 
the sepd corpuscles S0% con be recovered after defeca- 
tion with HiVvO, and 100% after defecation with CQ- 
COjII, showing that it is not destroyed by the corpuscles 
PbOH is not fixed by tbe lipides of the plaan* and cau be 
sepd from plasma by ultrafilfration L 2 Gilson 
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ine by i 

aldehyde and aeetaldehyde. J. Toscano Rko and A. 

Malataya Baptista. Compl. rend. soc. hoi. 120, MWi 
(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 4385*. 30, 516 '— At pn 8 8 or 
alrfrve o 1/50,000 soln. of adrenaline was inactivated by 
melhylglyoxal in concns. greater than 0 (H If, by glycer- 
aldebydc at 0.01 if but not at 0 01 if and by AcII at 
0 0025 if concn The Na salts of phosphoglycene and 

pyruvic acids had no inactivating effect The mactlva- 2 -- ■ ", ~ , ■ 

tion of adrenaline by acetaldehyde verifled by experi- * frog life, development of frog eggs, I),0 as indicator tor 


ments with vanoua organs containing smooth muscle 
A Mafafaya Baptists Ibid 647 60 L V G 

Action of magnesium on the aspartase system Kurt 
I' Jacobsolm and Timando Belo Pereira Compl rend 
soc It ol 120, 651-4(1915) — The cn/ymic formation of 
aspartic acid from fumaric acid and NIL salts is discussed 
When a nnnprohferating culture of Lschmchus was used 
as a source of aspartase the reaction fuma 
aspartic acid reached a definite eqmi The addn of 
Mg salt to 0 1 if concn caused a considerable shift of 
the equil point toward the fumaric acid side L E G 
Absence of any correlation between the laetogeliflcation 
reaction and protein unbalance of [human] blood serum 
G Lefrou and L Auffret Compl rend soc blot 120, 
f/}4 10(1915) L E Gilson 

Swelling of structured proteins the influence of the 


pends on it (Lison. C A. 29, 40T! T ). Thymonucleic acid 
has no heparin effect ; the polysaccharide sulfuric acid 
from Chondrus crxspus is active. The cellulose deriv. is 
toxic, 200mg causes pleural hemorrhage in rabbits 

IS J. C van der Uneven 

Heavy hydrogen in biology. G v Hevesy. Natur- 
uissensckojten 23, 775-80(19 (5) —A review of expls. on 
„ the Whavior of D,0 in living organisms algae growth, 
frog life, development of frog eggs, D,0 as i 
IIjO metabolism, diffusion through tissue, etc 

H J C van der Ifoeven 

Transformation of rutin into brown pigment by tobacco 
enzymes C Neubirg and M Kobcl ttalunassen- 
schajlen 23, WX> 1(1915) — Tlic slightly sol rutin (quer- 
min-rhamnoglucOMdc) is transformed by tobacco cn- 

zymt into a sol brown pigment , one of these products, a 

acid 3 sol glucosidc, hydrolyzed by IfCI, gives a slightly sol. 


agfucon The rxpts were made with a 0 6-1 0% suspen- 
sion ol tobacco haves or a I tOII-I tjO dry prepn. of 
fresh leaves with 0 1 -0 2 g rutin per l The brown colora- 
tion is intensified by using 0 IX)J% 11,0, instead of II ,0 
Under those conditions the msol rutin disappears in a 
few min Boiled enzyme is inactive 

II J C van der Ifoeven 

__ r __ The enzvmic activity of egg white— its bearing on the 

reticular tissue" on the swelling of collagen in water and * problem of watery whites 1 _ van Mancn and Claude 


hydrochloric acid Dorothy Jordan-1 Joy«l and It II 
Marriott Proc Roy Soc (London), B1I8, 439-15 
(1915), cf C A- 29, 080" — The reticular tissue, which 
invests the collagen fibers in the tendons in the tail of the 
rat. undergoes mccfi rupture and rolls back to form 
reticular garters or rings when the Collagen fillers swell 
and contract in length Young tendons usually swell 


itimington Onderstepoort J Vet Set 5, 129-11(1915).— 
The enzymic activity of solns of thuk and thtn albumin 
from normal and watery egg whites was studied, by use of a 
microtitration method to det peptide cleavage in terms of 
the increase in ammo N Tluck or thin albumin alone at 
pn values ranging from 6 5 to 8 5 undergoes no autolysis at 
.17* and prolcin-sphtting enzymes cannot be delected at 


less than adult tendons In IIC1 solns with Pit less than 5 any pn value by the addn of gelatin as a substrate The 

2, young and adult tendons swell similarly, and to a * — " f “* ' — ‘ ** — — 

greater extent tlian anticipated from their behavior in 
more dil solns. Josephs Hepburn 

Bound water and phase equilibria In protein systems 
egg albumin and muscle T Moran Proc. Roy. Soc 
(London) B118, 518 - 59 ( 1015 ), — The chemically liound 
HjO is approx, the same (0 28 g jut g of protein) in 
native egg albumin and in egg albumin denatured by beat 


prise nee in egg white of at least 2 crepsm-like enzymes 
having different p» optima (approx 5 5 and 7 0 8 0) was 
demonstrated It stems unlikely that these enzymes play 
any part in the development of watery whites The work 
of Balls and Swenson (cf C A 28, 3491 1 ) is criticized on 
account of the insufficient sensitivity of the method em- 
ployed and the fact that it is such as would fail to dis- 
tinguish between an increase in acid groups due to lipolytic 


and by urea; the H,0 held more loosely at high activities 6 and due to proleot>tic activity. Moreover, the t 


is less in the denatured profern The eutectic point of 
muscle is approx. —37 5°; its Imund 11,0 Is small, and is 
0 40 g per g. of dry solids at intermediate and high activi- 
ties of It, O Josephs Hepburn 

Oxidation of hemoglobin to methemoglobin by oxygen 
II. The relation between the rate of oxidation and the 
partial pressure of oxygen J Brooks Proc Roy S«c. 

(London) B118, 580-77(1935), cf C A 25, 5901 —The .. . 

oxidation of berm globin to methemoglobin at Pn 5 89 7 kicsclguhr (II), sili 

and a temp, of 30° was unitnol with respect to substrate 

concn. The only detectable reaction was formation of 
methemoglobin The rale of oxidation was proportional 
to the concn of reduced hemoglobin and to a function of 
the O pressure. Apparently O reacted at the some rate 
with all unoxygenaied fcrro-radicals m the sysicm 
_ , , Joseph S Hepburn 

The lipochxome of higher animals and of man. L a 
yechmeister and I*. Tuzson. Naturusssenschaften 23, 

(,W 6(1915) . — A review of the chem. and phys properties 
of vegetable hpochromrs found in animal tissue, methods 
for their isolation, cour sc of rfccnmpn or deposition in the 
annual metalmhsm, etc. B J. C. van der Hot veil 
The active group of heparin. Sune nergstrOm S'atur- 
utuensthoflen 23, 708(1915) — The heparin substance 
*t inhibiting blood dotting is a chondroitmpoly- 


: of 


casern as a substrate is mcapablcof differentiating protease, 
from ereptic activity K. D Jacob 

Invertase II Purification of invertase bjt adsorption 
methods Not tor u Taketomi J. Soc. Chem Ind , 
Japan 38, Suppl binding 659(1915) ; cf. C /1.28,073Kb— 
The expts were made with an aq ext of takadiastase 
and 3 other enzyme solns purified by dilTercnt methods. 
As adsorltents the following were used: kaolin (I), 

silica gel (III), Japanese acid clay (IV), 

activated day (VI, cholesterol (VI), Al(OH), (VII) and 
active carbons (VIII). Invertase was scarcely adsorbed 
by I, II and III, and only slightly more by IV V ad- 
sorbed it well and can be used for the purification When 
a suitable amt of V was mixed at 30* with the enzyme soln. 
contg about 25 vol % lit OH, 'invertase was adsorbed and 
most of the amylase remained in the liquor. Tlic 2 enzymes 
can be sepd m this way VI adsorbed invertase, amylase 
and proteins quite well, but not selectively The ad- 
sorltrd enzymes were readily sepd. from the adsorbent by 
dissolving VI in I 1,0 VII behaved like VI in regard to 
adsorption VIII showed varying adsorptive powers 
Coloring matter could be removed from the enzyme sotn 
by a pretreatment with a small amt. of C, while invertase 
and amylase were scarcely adsorbed. The latter could 

, ,, . _ - - " - ■ - — _• — -....1-..,- then lmth lie completely adsorbed by adding a suitable 

(i furic acid. Sulfuric arid esters of several polysaccha- 9 amt. of active C, but a sepn of inverlasc and amylase by 
Its were tested for heparin action, cellulose, chum, Hus active C adsorption method was difficult K. K 
arei. mm, — >-• »— • ...a — . . , . . Q p j g tafc _ 

oxidation -red uc- 
mtasured at 

act ivit y cnuaTto "that oVS^lltan^'' *5*?* ■*»«»“'' DefTmtc branclungof "L'mrahon nlfve" m^he 

50*“* to that of com. heparin prrpnt. Lv,denily more acid region, , n to 2 1 -valent curves is indicated. 

Graphic analysis indicates ionization const*, at p,t values 


, . o that of ci 
natural heparin is sctjye through n 


i sulfate group, like- 
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about 6 8 in the reductant and about 9 6m the oxidant 1 and George Balassa Btochem Z. 281, 335-8(1935); cf 
An £o value of 0 188 v. -was obtained which is rather close C. A. 30, 741* —Horse globm hemocbroroogen in a 
to the value reported for Iaetoflavm A P Lothrop concn of 0 IG% in 0 25 A' NaOH has [ctj’J, = —482° 

A crystalline by-product obtained in the large scale and fa] 2', *= —45 2°, while globm + bematln (henio- 
ertraction of theelm and theelol A W. Dor, W. G globm) under similar conditions has (a)’?, *> —45 7* 

Bywater and F II Tcndick J Biot Chetn 112, 425-39 Neither concn nor recrystn. affects the sp rotation, 

(1935) — A hitherto unknown constituent of pregnancy which seems to depend upon the S content of the prepns 
urine has been sepd from the crude ext ttt the com extn S Morgulis 

of theelm and theelol The cryst substance, CjiH a O,N«, , Theory of the mitogenetic radiation V. Yeast as 
is alkali-sol , resistant to hydrolysis and gives no reaction detector of mitogenetic rays M. Moiseeva Btochem 
for proteins, amino acids or pun DCs Three active ll Z 281, 349-57(1935) — Discussion of methodological 
atoms are present, 1 of which is easily ethylated to give a points _ S Morgulis 

monoethyl, alkali inset deriv An acid, CuKi»0,Nj, Protease action on protein of imgetnnnated cereal grains 
results from oxidation with chromic acid The substance and its effect on the amylolytic power Tadeusz Chrzaszez 

shows no hormone activity and is toxic to mice m doses of and Josef Jamckt Btochem. Z 281, 408-19(1935), cf 

I) 00055 g per g of body wt A. P. Lothrop C A. 29, 1110*' — The effectiveness of the amylase coo 

Photochemical processes ns biology A critical review, tamed in various ceTeal grains can he increased by proteases 

I The principal photochemical reactwas and the mecha- 3 (trypsin, pepsin, papain, rennin) to different degrees 
wsm of their production Giovanni De Tom Biochtm. The increase in the amylase activity depends partly upon 

letup sper 22, 517-55(1935) A. E M the nature of the protein and the extent of its hydrolysis 

Enzymic synthesis of phosphocreatme by de-estenflea- Trypsin produces the strongest effect However, the 
tion of phosphopynmc acid H Lehmann Btochem Z increase in amylase effectiveness Is greater in seeds of big 1 
281, 27L-91(193S) — The synthesis of phosphocreatme amylase content (wheat, rye, barley) than of a tow content 

from phosphoglycenc acid, discovered by Farnas in so that the protease action is due primarily to formation 

muscle poisoned with CH»ICO,H, has been studied on or liberation of amylase mobilizing factors, the eleuto- 

dialyzcd muscle exts This occurs especially welt ut old, substances, kinases, etc , rather than the destruction of 

long -dialyzed exts , in which there is no more spontaneous * the proteins The effect is manifested principally in the 
dephosphotylatwn, but only ra the presence of adenylic saccharifying ability of the amylase S Morgulis 
acid or of adenosmctriphospbonc acid (ATP), There- The chemical groups of protems which show affinity 
esterification takes place in 2 stages (a) Phosphopynivic for polysaccharides VI The role of lysine, leucine, 

4- adenylic acid — ATP + pyruvic acid, (5) ATP -p phenylalanine, cystine, tryptophan, asparagine, aspartic 

creatine -* phosphocicatuie + adenylic acid The and glutamic acids St J. v Przylecki, H Rafaiowslu 

adenylic acid thus acts as a catalyst and promotes the and J Cichocka Btochem Z 281, 420-2(1935); cf 

esterification of 100 times its quantity of creatine The C A. 29, 8026 * — Expts with various ammo acids seem 

Mg ion is necessary for both stages Considerable amts 5 to indicate that in the formation of the polysaccharidc- 
of phosphocreatme can thus be prepd in the pure state, protein symplexes the following groups do not play a part 

Phosphopynmc acid » more effective for this reaction COOH, COO, CONHj, CHiCH,NHi, CSSC, iso-Bu, Ph or 

than phosphoglycenc acid The same can be accom- indotyl VII The nature of the polysaccharide guani- 

plisbea in synthesis of arginine phosphate in crab muscles dine combination \V. Giedroyl, J Ctchocka and L 

The synthesis of phosphocreatme with ATP and with Mystlcowski Ibid. 422-30(19)5) — Arguune and tyro- 

adenylic acid forms a reversible system, the equii de- sine manifest strong affinity toward, and form compds 

pending upon the II ion concn , excess of creatine and the with, polysaccharides The combination is thus asetibed 

removal of adenylic acid In an alk medium phospbo- to the RCJLOII or CNHC('NH)NHt groupings, which 

creatine accumulates and ATP disappears, but in a neutral O are widely distributed in the various protems S M 
reaction the process is reversed, and this can be changed Hydrolysis of lactose by enzymes of liver and kidney 
again by making the reaction alk S Morgulis Carl Neuberg and Eduard Hofmann Biochtm Z 281, 

Energy relations in enzymic lactic acid formation and 431-7(1935) — Expts demonstrate the presence of Strong 

in the synthesis of phosphagen O Meyerhof and W lactase activity of prepns from liver and kidney Es- 
Schulz Btochem Z 281, 292-305(1935). — The anaerobic pecially strong activity has been found m the autolyzates 
heat restitution in active muscle consists of the difference of horse kidney S Morgulis 

between the exothermic lactic acid formation and the endo- Hydrolysis of ff glueosides and of conjugated glucuron- 
thermic phosphocreatme synthesis If 2 tnols phospho- , ates by enzymes of liver and kidney Eduard Hofmann 
creatine is synthesized for 1 mol lactic acid, this would 7 Btochem Z 281, 438-43(1935) — Autolyzates, dry ale - 
be represented by — 23,000 g -cal and + 16,000 g -cal , be- ether exts and dry acetone exts of kidney and liver were 
sides the heat of neutralization, 6000-8000 g -cal per mol. used The enzymic hydrolysis of saliein, (J-napMholglu- 
lactic acid The anaerobic restitution of heat is, there- curouic acid, 0-phenolxylosidc, galactoside and glucoside 
fore, a pos value of about 10% the initial heat production was studied At pn below 5 the reaction no longer seems 
The direction of the reaction, however, depends not on the to proceed, but the optimum pn depends upon tbe nature of 
heat but on the change in free energy, and this cannot be tbe buffer S Morgulis 

measured owing to the lack of information vnlh regard to Cryolysis, diffusion and particle Bile. H Studies od 
active concns in the living muscle In expts. with the g myosin F E M. Lange and F. F Nord Btochem Z 
reaction system phosphopyruvic acid ■+■ creatine— »crea- 281, 444-6(1935), cf C. A . 29, 8020* — The prepn of 

linephosphonc acid + pyruvic acid — (about) 3000 g -cal myosin solns is described The irreversible aggrega- 
ate involved, but the similar reaction phosphopyruvic tion of the myosin colloid by freezing rs shown by the 
acid + arguune — e argtmncphosphoric acid 4- pyruvic progressive decrease m the diffusion cocff. with decreas 
acid is thermally practically neutral S Morgulis ing temp However, freezing to — 79° of a 0 1% som 

Ultrafiltration through Cellophane under high pressure seems to result in a disaggregation S Morgulis 

as a means of pnnfying enzymes and of determining their Effect of electrolytes on the synthesis of lactose 
particle size G Gorbach and K Nit sc he Btochem Z D Mikhlin and T. Fttisova Btochem Z 282, 26-31 
281,306-9(1935) — Ultrafi lira tion under 100 atm. through 9 (1935) —The enzymic formation of lactose is apparently 
Cellophane yields highly purified enzyme prepns The increased under the influence of salts The hydrating 
Cellophane is cut w round pieces, left in distd H,0 for 24 ions (Na, Li) increase the amt of sugar and this is even 
hrs and tested with Congo red soln in the pressure- more marked with Ca, while the K ton, with very weak 
filtration app The rate of filtration o about 10-15 ce. hydrating power, showed the least effect on the lactose 

per hr The detn of particle size is discussed S M. synthesis, or even caused inhibition SCN - inhibits the 

Optical activity of horse globm hemochromogen and of enzymic process S Morgulis 

hemoglobin dissolved in 0 25 N sodium hydroxide, with The micellar form of the stroma protein A study of the 
special reference to its sulfur content Istvan Simonovits structure of the ted blood corpuscles Gundo Boehm 
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fliochtm. Z. 2 82, 3J-«l(lfi35).— The stroma prntHrt 
«.prl. from hemoglobin mid dissolved in neutral wit 
wild From a study of the phys behavior of this pro 
feln tf is concluded that its imodles (ire fiber* of Irngili 
several thousand times their t hicl ness This exphin- 
why, owing to spainl relations, it Is impossible to ohtnin 
solns. more coned, than 3 -i%, where gets are formed 
The 4% concii of the stroma protein of the erythroeyteH 
cannot, therefore, he limited to thi eill RUfnhrnne Imt 
must extend through the call S Morgulis 

Chloroform a* a serum-protein precipitant Anders 
GrOnwall JUochem 7. 282, KV 7(1035) -The ppm 
of serum proteins hy ClICli depends upon the If-ion conen^ 
Optimum conditions weri /mind at pu 4 3, 0 6, 8 1 S 7 
and 0 » 8 Morgulis 

Hydrolysis of adenylpyrophosphorlc and of arginine- 
phosphoric scids In the crab muscle K Ixihnmnn lUa- 
(hem 7. 282, HKI 10(1 1H5) — Dialyzed ernh muscle ext 
or washed ernh muscle hydrolyzes only 1 of the 2 easily 
hydrolyzable lfiRO, groups in ode nylpyrophosphoric ns ul 
The resulting odenosinrfjipliospjiorrr acid was Isolated as 
the It'S nail The dephosphorylilion to adenylic need 
occurred only after the oeldn of o Mg sail Hydrolysis 
of ndeuylpyrophospliorlc acid thus prot reels in 2 stages 
nnd hy different enzymes, as is also ihc ease in mammalian 
muscle Arginine phosphoric arid is hydrolysed hy dia- 
lyzed crab muscle exi only in the presence of nrienyl 
pyrophosphoric acid eir oifenetsineefiphrrphnrir and 
It is not hydrolyzed in the presence of adenylic acid, in 
which respect it eliiTtrs from emit mi phosphoric ocul 
This is due to the fact that rrah muse Jc, in the prrsi nrc of 
arginine phosphoric acid, does not change adenylic nchl to 
adcnosinediphnsphoric netd or to adenosine triphosphoric 
acid, hut changes readily adenewme diphosphoric acid to 
adenoslnctriphosplionc acid Crah muscle does not 
contain adenylic acid deaminase S Morgulis 

Utilization of the glaxs electrode to determine the prea- 
aure aensJtlrifr of the 0| ( of whole blood A. Thief and 
M. Gemsa. Jltoehem 7. 282, 1 hr Wi(H)TS) —The meas- 
urements wete made under pressure in n metal liomli 
The Pn of the I food was measured against a standard nrc- 
tate sotn. of /> it 4 (>2 On developing the cxptl pressure 
(up to 100 atmospheres) tiie potential changid very 
rapidly, then rem lined constant for lirs On releasing 
tin pressure the e in. ( returned to (Is former value or 
within 1-2 mv, of this value (the difference was prohahly 
due to the unavoidable loss o! CO,). The c in, f at 
excess pressures of 0, 50 nnd JD0 atm were + 153, +151 
and +150 mv., resp To decide whether this is due to 
increased acidity nf the Moral or to increased ally of the 
acetate soln , expts. were made on the acetate ooln 
against Viihel'a standard (0 01 N 1VC1 + 0 00 (V KCI) 
The results, under the same pressure conditions, were 
— 1W), — 153, —151 mv., resp , which shows that the 
acetate actually liecorncs more alb. Then, finally, the 
hloral was compares! to the Vttliel standard, ami the 
results here were +313, +311 nnd +314 mv , resp 
From these 2 sets of cipts. the p„ of the whole beef litoral Is 
catod as 7 20 nnd 7.3 J, at 37°. Pressures up to 100 atm 
ore thus without any influence on the Moral />„ S M 
Experiments on the limit of growth in tissue cultures 
I dmttnd Mayer. Maud. Arch. I'hysiol 72, 210 53 
dim) .—A new method is described whereby nn enormous 
inert nsc in the growth period and in the flnal size of the 
tissue cultures is attained This depends on ihc renewal 
of clot sinictims and a thorough txeliangc of Milwtances 
in tin expll. cultures. S Morgulis 

Accelerating action of mercury and Copper on the 
rfecolorlratlon of indicators in certain oxidation -reduction 
systems of plant seeds T. TlmnUrg. .SinnJ. Areh 
I’hyuol. 72, 2S.3 (M){10 t3) — Ilg nnd Cn inay decelerate 
rather than inhibit the decoloeization of indicators ««<d 
in studying oxidation-reduction systems of certain seeds 
The conditions under which lids reversal of effect racurs 
arediscuesed S. Morgulis 

The amylase of Clostridium acetobutyheum W. \V. 
“°d A. M. Wynne J. R,iet 30, tot Nil 
tlt'l.i), — Tlie effect of the following factors on tlie rale of 


1 hydrolysis of sinrrh by the nmyJnse of Clatlrtdtum actln . 
bulylteum was studied. Tlie optimum pn was 4 8-5 0. 
Nn ace tale, phosphite nnd chloride retarded the enzyme. 
I hire- w is linear relationship between enzyme rnneu. 
and vctocity of reaction The temp. coefT. was fairly 
const with 11 1 % March hut not with 1.0% J.T.M 

Determination of cnzvmes U A Rubin and L. I. 
Naumova Com pi renu dead tet U A’ .S'. .S'. 3, 81-li 
(1031) cl l A 29, M7D* — The activity of amylase 

2 suspt nwons ot, tamed from cnhhnge or tomato increases 
k tfh ir:< reuse in thl/i Thu is probably due ion breaking 
up of the iijml between tlie micro- and rmeroheti rogene- 
oua portions of tin enzyme nnd is, in its efTect, crpnv to 
successive rxlns of amylase The effect of diln. Is not 
ns gri it with mialise Fxtn of enzymes hy trituration 
with sand diminishes ralhcr than increases the nctivity of 
catalase I titration of eilalasc soln through n Schleicher 

3 nnd Mini! No r/rs paper causes a ah irp decrease in Ihc 
activity of the enzyme A more active enzyme Is of>. 
mined in all cases m which chalk, or its equivalent. Is used 
for the »« ulrnhzaiuin of (irids J’or tomato fruits, the 
addn of eh dk inereases the nrtivity of esialase 7 times 

W J I’eterson 

The thickness of the wall of the red blood corpuscle 
James F Dome Hi J Gen 1‘hyuol 19, HI 22(10 il) w 
Frieke's nssimiplion (I’hyt Rev 26, 582(11)25), cf C. A 

4 20, 12 IK) of a dicier const of I for the erythrocyte wall is 
approx corn 1 1 for a solid layer of any thickness and foe a 
liquid layer of not more than hilliot thickness Liquid 
layers of grntcr thickness may have diclcc consts 
several times greater Ilian ! The dietcc consts of the 
polar group of unlmol films of the following t>pcs of 
compels are aliphatic compel , ester f 2, anel 5 t, ale. 
(15, kclonc (14, nitrile 0 7, dibasic ester 30, sterol 

. compel , nlc l 1, Wtone 2 f* C II Richardson 

The escape of hemoglobin from tho red cell during 
hemolytl* 1 tic I’oneler niiel Douglas Marsland J Gen. 
I'hycud IP, .35-11(1031) .Small cnnotis of MpoqJn 
cause a rilativcly small pernieohility of the cell membrane 
to hemoglobin. I irge conens destroy the memlirnne so 
completely tint the theoretical time for loss of pigment 
through a completely permeable membrane Is neatly qt- 
tnlneel The dependence of nermeabthty upon lyMn 

6 oonen is explainable upon existing knowledge of the rqtc 
of transformation as it reacts witii the red cell envelop,. 
When the rid cells are hetnolyzed by hypotonic solns , 
permeability of the membranes to licmogtohin is nearly 
const irzcspirtivrof the tonicity used tobrmgnlioirt Jys ( s 

C. IT. Richardson 

Electrophoresis of sterols III Further Investigations 
of cholesterol surfaces J sure nee S Moyer J, Gen 
1'hysifll 19, K7-0 1(103.1) ; cf C A 29, 7317'.— Mo 

7 significant ehITircncis exist between the electrophoretic 
mohihtics of needle-shaped cholesterol Cr>stafs from ace- 
tone, the platelets from ale or (he columnar crystals from 
fusion Tin mobilities of cholesterol particles pr». 
duccd by grinding with ice at —Hi* are less than half that 
of the nngroimd cholesterol particles J'quif of mobility 
Is reuehrd after grinding for 50 min When the crystals 
ground with Ice nrc dried hi vacua nt room temp , the 

8 mobility reverts to that of tlie ungrmmd crystals It<>t|, 
ground and nngroimd crystals have nn isotlee point near 
pit .3 O Tlie ground crystals probably Undergo a cluing, 
in welting whereby the attainment of the steady stall js 
accelerated The increased adsorption of water mols f,y 
the ground crystals may lessen the no of nctive places m 
till interface nvnilahle for adsorption of Ions, tints . 
creasing the net charge per unit nren. The ratio of pr> s 
and nog ions on the snfhcc would only be n function of 

9 Pu and the ism he pomt would rrninln linclnnged 

m . C H Rich irdsou 

The molecular weight and isoelectric point of thyro- 
globulin Michael Heidelhcrgcr and Knl O IVdcrse,, 
J. Gen. J’hysia!. 19, 05-103(1035).— The sedimentation 
const nf Img thyroglobidm is ft) 2 X JO -1 *, (ssentidty 
the same as thjrroglohulm from man. The sp. vol Is 
0 72, israbc. point (native) 4 53 and (elcnntnrcd) ft.. 
5 0. The mol wt. Is ,0d,(KK) from sedtmentnliou uu,i 
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diffusion coasts , 650, 000 from sedimentation equil data, 
in shape the mol deviates markedly from the spherical 
C H Richardson 

The accumulation of electrolytes VIII The ac- 
cumulation of potassium chloride in models W. J V. 
Ostethout and S E Kamerling J Gen Pkyssoi 19, 
167-78(1935), cl C A 26, 4841 —In models consisting 
of an outer and an inner aq phase sepd by a non-aq 
phase (70% guaiacol plus 30% p-eresol), KC1 enters 
until us chetn p d is much greater inside than outside 
The energy for this one-sided accumulation of KC1 is 
derived from the chcm reactions in the system and the 
continual supply of certain materials The maintenance 
of a lower pa inside the model by means of CO« is impor- 
tant The analogy to conditions in some living cells is 
pointed out The model differs from many living cells in 
that Cl docs not increase inside with the increase of K*. 
As in lalanta, K* tends to pass out of the model as KC1 
when the ion activity product (K) (Cl) is greater inside, 
at the same time it enters as KOH since the activity prod- 
uct (K) (OH) is greater outside The net result of these 
processes is the entrance of K. probably because the latter 
process is the more rapid C 11 Richardson 

The color reaction and the lodometry of oridu&ble sub- 
stances I M Koiushi Okayama- 1 gakkat Zasshi 47, 
1043-57(1935) — The color reaction and the lodometry of 
the aq ext and pressed juice of plant and animal tissues 
show a parallel relation in most instances, hut the degree 
of reaction differs among different tissues The oxidixable 
substances are converted into EtOH, Me, CO and CN 
compd , hut not into TtjO They can be pptd. with basic 
but not with neutral Pb acetate or phosphotungstic acid 
These oxidizable substances arc very labile toward sun- 
light and 11,0, The glutathione content of plant tissue 
is less than that of animal tissue and the I consumption 
of the glutathione is less than that of the glutathione-contg 
oxidizable substances The aq cits from lotus roots, 
pme needles, orange or oak. leaves show sugar reaction. 
From the sugars osazone-hke crystals m 201 208* can 
be prepd The oxidizable substances are adsorbed by 
animal charcoal, but not by clay They arc diffusible 
through collodion membrane, fish shin and parchment 
K Sugiura 

Kinetics of an intracellular system for respiration and 
bioelectric potential at flux equilibrium Gordon Marsh 
Plant Physiol 10, 681-97(1935) — A quant, connection is 
denied between the velocity of the oxidative reactions and 
the measured e m f of a cell or tissue on the basis of 
Lund's theory of hioelec currents (Lund, C A 23,429) 
The properties of the system are fully described Twenty- 
six references Walter Thomas 

Some physiological and physical aspects of the surface 
tension of unne P W Perryman and C. F. Selous 
J Physiol 85, 128-44(1935), cf C A. 29, 30I9 1 — A 
modification of the max bubble pressure app applicable 
to the measurement of the surface tension of body fluids is 
described The app can be used for following the changes 
m surface tension with time up to 2 firs and also for 
changes with temp The occurtence of surface tension 
time changes in bio! fluids is confirmed and this effect in 
urine is investigated quantitatively. The resulting curves 
are of logarithmic form This is shown not to be due to 
proteins or the absorption of CO,. The theory is advanced 
that U is due to the slow adsorption of capillary active 
substances, some of which are related to the bile acids 
The change of surface tension with temp from 33* to 56® 
is of an approx linear form up to 54° at which temp the 
decrease becomes more rapid In 16 normal subjects the 
daily variation to sutface tension of urine was shown not 
to be due to the ingestion of food or liquid A monthly 
cyclical variation was discovered in the female which 
corresponds closely to the menstrual cycle. The surface 
tension of unnes cannot be related to sp gr or pathol 
constituents such as blood, pus, albumin, bile, etc There 
is no correlation between the surface tension and any sp 
disease or group of diseases P D Walter 

Postmortem change in the liver. Kwanjt Momonoi 
Okayoma-Igahhei-Zassh, 47, 1480-05(1935) — Irt the 


1 liver of rabhits the residual N, P and S gradually increased 
with the time after death The rate of increase varied 
according to the season of the year and the atm humidity 
In general it was greatest in the summer, less in autumn 
and spring, and least in winter. In winter the S increased 
until the 40th day and the P until the 50th day after the 
death of the animals No changes m these substances were 
noticeable after these periods. The max change of the 
s residual nitrogen was found in summer. K. Sugiura 

Anomalous dispersion of elec, waves (3 8 m ) in solns 
of org amphoteric ions (elec, behavior of brain and 
nerve substance! (Hausscr) 2. 

B— METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STANLEY K BENEDICT 

Urea excretion IX Comparison of urea clearances 
3 calculated from the excretion of urea, of urea plus am- 
monia and of nitrogen determination by hypobroraite 
Donald D. Van Slyke, Irvine H. Page, Alma Hiller and 
Esben Kirk J Clin. Investigation 14,901-10(1935); cf 
C. A. 27, 331. — The routine procedure for the clinical 
detn of the urea clearance u described. In human sub- 
jects when the proportion of urea in the urea + NHi tnixt 
of the unne is markedly decreased by induced acidosis 
(with NH.CI) and by Jow-protein diet, the urea clear- 
* anees ealed from the excretion rate of urea alone suffered 
a parallel reduction. When, however, values for the 
excretion of urea -f NH, are substituted for urea, the 
clearances ealed remain at the usual levels These re- 
sults favor the hypotheses “that the NH, excreted in the 
urine of man is formed in the kidneys chiefly from urea 
removed from the blood, and that the work of the kidneys 
in excreting urea from the blood is more accurately mdi- 
. catcd by the combined excretion of urea and NH, than 
by the excretion of urea alone ” In ealeg. urea clear- 
ance by means of the standard equation the value of U 
(urinary coneo of urea) should include both urea and NH» 
J. B Brown 

Enzymic estimation of vitamins Frances eo Pirrone 
Ann chtm appltcaia 25, 292-309(1035) —Many attempt' 
have been made to utilue measurements of enzymic 
activity (CO, evolved) as an index of vitamin value 

6 (cf Heaton. C A. 17, 1016; Kolfath, C A 20, 1M5, 
21, 1135) P has measured the CO, evolved from solus 
contg vitamins A, B, C and D. In all cases the values 
are roughly proportional, the vitamin value U\ being 
approximately a linear Function of enzymic activity, Ae 
For vitamins A and D, UV *• (Ae — 100) 11 36 + 23, 
for vitamin B VY — (At — 100) 0 0833 •+• —34, for 
vitamin CUV~ (Ae - 100)0 0025 + 0 19 A.W.C 

Use of mite m the standardization of parathyroid bar. 

7 mone. effect of parathyroid on rachitic rats examined by 
the "line test ’’ T. J Dyer. Quart J Pharm Pharma 
col 8, 513-24(1936) ; cf C. A. 29, 7305' —The proposal 
of Simon (cf C A 29, 5494*) to use the antagonism be- 
tween Ca and Mg salts for measuring parathyroid activity 
has been examd The principle underlying the method 
13 that the increase of blood serum Ca caused by injections 
of parathyroid into mice reduces the narcosis produced by 
injections of MgSO ( When the method is used to com- 
pare the potency of 2 parathyroid exts , it is recommended 
that (1) at least 20 mice be used in each group, (2) the 
dose of MgSO, be 1.7-1 8 mg of MgSO. 7H.O per g of 
body wt ; (3) the max. no of mice affected between 
and GO min after the injection of big be recorded The 
percentages of mice affected by the 2 exts under com- 
parison are then referred to the curve relating dose to 
effect and the corresponding abscissas found The 2 poten- 
cies are then proportional to the abscissas, i e , to the 2 
doses of standard ext. used in prepg this curve Until 
the standard powder now m course of prtpn is ready, 
the potency of an ext must be compared with that of a 
reliable prepn. such as parathormone (Lilly) used ** provi- 
sional standard parathormone was found to supple- 
ment the calcification produced by vitamin D in the Jme 
test.*’ At least 10 daily injections each of 20 Collrp units 
were required to produce a measurable effect with the para- 
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thyroid alone. Apart from the fact that this effect is not 1 444-6( 1935) .—The serum from a clotted-blood sample is 
specific for the hormone, the expense involved! would not divided among a scries ol test tubes; 3 drops js placed in 
justify the use of the line test for measuring parathyroid each To different tubes 2, 3^4 and p drops ol each ot 


activity. 


WOE 


A micromethod for blood urea and an automatic unne 
collector for urea clearance in infants Lee E Farr. 
J. Chn. Investigation 14,011-13(1935) J B B 

Micromethod for the determination of phosphoric acid 
Application to the determination of phosphorus in tissues 
Lucien Thivolle Bull soc chtm hot 17, 1427-50 
( 1935) . — The sample contg 0 01-2 0 mg P is boiled 
with 2 cc coned UNO, in which 2 3% Cu has previously 
been dissolved Heating is continued until all the acid 
is evapd and the Cu(NOi), is decompd to CuO The 
residue is dissolved in dil HC1, the P pptd as NIL phos- 
phomolybdate, and the ppt collected on a very small 
asbestos pad filter which has been coated with talc 


each — . . 

various com isotonic exts. (By la) of endocrine glands 
(thyroid, adrenal, hypophysis, gonads, etc.) are added 
and each mixt is dild to 1 cc with physiol. NaCl soln. 
After incubation at 37° for GO-90 mm the hemolytic 
action of each mixt on a drop of 1/40 suspension of 
washed sheep corpuscles is detd Humoral reactions and 
endocrine dysfunction G Richard and R Biot Ibid, 
440-8 — In the above method the addn of even a very 
little of any of the endocrine exts decreases the hemolytic 
power of normal scrum If a certain endocrine deficiency 
exists much more of that particular ext must be added 
before the hemolytic power is decreased. L E. Gilson 
Determination of amylase in milk M Mamcatide, 
BratescuandM Popa Compt tend soc tnol 130,657-8 


make it less porous The washed ppt is dissolved in dil 3 (1935) — A slight mrdification of Wolgemuth's method 

-- — ■ * *>- — -* *-» Is described Human colostrum contained 1000-2000 

Wolgemuth units of amylase per cc Normal human milk 
(80 samples) contained 128-512 units per cc. Cow 
milk usually contained none at all, a few samples con- 
tained 2-4 units per cc L E Gilson 

Apparatus Sot the microdetermination of ammonia 
nitrogen by distillation and aeration I Goldberg and 
R r Banfi Rer soc argenltna btol 11,440-8(1935).— 
The soln to be analyzed is made alk and 1 wiled in a flask 
equipped with an efficient reflux condenser A stow cur- 
rent of air is bubbled through the boiling soln The air and 
vapors pass upward through the reflux condenser and then 
down through a specially designed delivery tube which dips 
into an acid soln contained in a test tube or other receiver. 

L E Gilson 

Rosenthal -Erdfilyi test for vitamin A. Harry WtU- 


NaOII and then treated with Zn (free from Fe and As) 
and an excess of HiSO, to reduce the MoO, to MojO, 
The Mo,Oi is reoxidizetl to MoO, by titration with 0 025 SI 
KMnO, Comparison with a blank detn is imperative 
Several variations of the method are discussed 

L E Gilson 

A method of destroying organic matter applicable to the 
benzidine micromethod of determining organic sulfur in 
biology. L RevolandM Tcrrand Bull soc chtm btol. 
17, 1451—1(1935) — The sample should contain less than 
5 mg S Org matter is destroyed by boiling with coned 
HNO, in a flask equipped with a short reflux condenser 
A little 11,0, is added later to complete the oxidation 
\apors issuing from the top of the reflux condenser are 
passed down through another condenser for cooling, then 
bubbled through Br water in a special receiver to oxidize 


and fix volatile S compds The liquid in the receiver is ^ staedt Z Vtlaminjorsch 4, 272-6(1935) — The Rosen- 

~ AA ‘ A •- «•>•» ' - A •- thal ErdHyi test (SbCli + guaiaeol) for vttamm A is rot 

specific, is neg with carotenoids, but may be pos with 
the sterols which always are present in biol material. 

Joseph S Hepburn 

Biochemical detection of carbohydrates, polysac- 
charides, alcohols, glucosides and other compounds 
H Damm and A Lembke Natumnssenschaften 23, 641 
(1935) — General remarks on the possibilities of using 


finally added to that in the flask and the whole evapd 
dryness The sulfate in the residue is detd by the benzi- 
dine method. The error is less than 3% of the S present 
The app. is illustrated L E Gilson 

Detection of 2,4-dmitrophenol and its elimination 
products in urine. A Meyer and H Drutel Dull, soc 
chtm. biol 17, 1455-61(1935) — TolOcc urine, previously 
defecated with Pb(OAc),, add 2 cc glaciat AcOH and a 


pinch of Zn powder, allow to react 15 mm and filter 6 specific enzymes derived from constitutive microbes of 


To the filtrate add 2 drops of 0 1% K,Cr,Or soln without 
shaking. If the urine contains 2,4-dmitrophenol a rose 
cotor develops immediately m the upper part of the soln 
(Shaking, or adding too much K,Cr,Oj may destroy the 
color ) One part in 50,000 urine is readily detected 
Smaller quantities can be detected by defecating 100 cc 
or more of unne with Tatcm-Dufau acid Hg nitrate 


nonvarying species for the detection and detn. 
substances. Use of acid-producing bacteria is suggested. 
At the proper temp about 3 days is required for the reac- 
tion , it can be used as a micromethod B. J. C. v. d. H. 

Determination of chlonde in biological fluids by the 
use of adsorption indicators. The use of dichloro- 
fluorescein for the volumetnc microdetemunation of 


agent, extg. with Et,0, evapg. the Et,0 and testing the chlondes in cerebrospinal fluids and blood serum. Abra- 

rtsidue after dissolving in 10 cc water. Some other tests 7 ham Saifer and Morris Kornblum J Biol. Chtm. 112, 

are discussed Nineteen references L E Gifson 117-22(1935) — Microdetn of chlorides in spinal fluid 

A new rapid and precise method for the determination and in serum winch has been treated with 3:1 alc.-Et,0 

9’ 1 ®°* C)n,os Bull, soc chtm btol to remove proteins can be rapidly and accurately made 
A measured quantity of standard by the method described in which dtehlorofluorescem is 
K,I eiUNji, soln is made alk with NaOH, then heated to used as an adsorption indicator and standard AgNO, 

boiling and the sugar soln. (blood, spinal fluid, urine or (approx 0 02 N) for titration The entire procedure 

milk, suitably defecated and dild ) added dropwisc from a is carried out in a single tube without transfer. Quan- 
buret until the K,I c(CN), n just completely decolorized « titles in the range of 1 mg of NaCl in spinal fluid with a 
reduction to K«Fe(CM, The K,rc(CN), soln. is max deviation of 1% and in blood serum of 2%canbe detd. 
checked against a standard soln. of pure glucose. A I*. Lothrop 

.i r_. „ , . . L. E. Gilson A tungstic acid precipitation method for the extraction of 

? b |°° Ct to ^ 8Ce i U ar £" by * be , vital staining estrogenic substance from unne S Charles Freed, I. 

S0C C M 120 - 102 ~ 4 ' Arthur Mlrsky and Samuel S° skln J - Btol Chcm. 112, 

‘«-ni935) E.tn of small amt, of estsogomc „1>- 


n S « a */ C ^* 5 r are present in the stance from urine can be quantitatively accomplished by 

■ eTI0M a ? S 7 ” 1 “nits are possible when basic preliminary pptn. with H,\V r O, and extn. of the ppt. with 

s tinted 9 ale and Et,0 Recovery of added estrogenic substance is 
uniformly complete within the biol. error of animal assay. 


dyes are used. Thus if a buffer soln. of p„ 4 0 t, . 

with brilliant cresol blue and 1/20,000 neutral Ca chondro- 
itmsulfate u added the color changes to that corresponding 
to Pn 10 4. When added to a soln. of p„ 22 colored with 
neutral red the same compd. causes the cotor to change to 
that of a sola, of pn 7 2-7 A. Sulfuric esters of poly- 
saccliandes in general have this property. L. E. G. 

A method for investigating endocrine activity by serum 
reactions G Richard Compi. rend. soc. btol. 120, 


A. P. Lothrop 
An improved apparatus for the determination of colloid 
osmotic pressure in small amounts of fluid. Reubenia 
Dubach and Robert M. Hill. J Btol. Chem. 112, 313-18 
(1935) — The app described is an improvement of the 
Krogh-Nakazawa osmometer (C. A. 22, 600). It is 
made of brass so machined that the parts fit tightly and 
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do not require washers to prevent leakage around the 
membrane A Hat membrane is thus insured throughout 
the detn and no bulging occurs which is almost unavoid- 
able In an opp where it is held in place with a rubber 
washer There is no chance of contamination of the 
outer fluid with the inner fluid after the detit is com- 
pleted The arrangement described by Turner ( C A. 26, 
4094) for making several detns at the same time i« also 
employed The time required for the establishment of 
equit vanes generally from 3 to 6 hrs and readings nre 
begun at the end of 3 hrs and continued at '/t-hourly in- 
tervals until 2 successive readings check within It) mm 
A P. Lothrop 

A modified Rehberg buret for use with titrating solutions 
which react with mercury Bernard D Lon gw ell and 
Robert M Hill J Biot. Chtm 112, 319-21(1935) — 
The Rehberg microburet ( C A. 19, 2148) has been so 
modified that Hg does not come in contact with the titra- 
tion fluid The use of the buret is as simple as is that of 
Rehberg and a rubber diaphragm in use with thiosulfate 
soln has remained in good condition for nearly a yr, 

A. P. Lothrop 

A new test of cortical hormone and ascorbic acid in 
guinea pigs with diphtheria W Herbrand Endo- 
hrtnologte 16, 236-7 (19.15) .—With a diphtheria toxin 
dose sufficient to kill guinea pigs within 40 hrs the adrenals 
undergo hemorrhagic destruction that cannot be pre- 
vented either by cortical hormone or by ascorbic acid ad- 
ministration Howes er, by the administration of the 

combination of the two substances the animals could be 
kept alive and the adrenals remained unaffected The 
best results were obtained when the poisoned animals 
were given every C hrs for 2 days an injection of 3 cc 
I'ancortex C contg 150 mg ascorbic acid The method is 
suggested for the standardization of the cortical hormone 
S Morgulis 

Raptd staining with buffered Wright stain Decostello 
Folia Ilematol S3, 396-5(1935) —The best ditg fluid is the 
ordinary phosphate mixt buffer at pa 6.2 If below 0 the 
erythrocytes will be too red and if above C 4 they may be 
greenish, making polychromasia more difficult to delect 
John T Myers 

Studies m respirometiy IV The use of a comparator 
system m refractovolumetnc respirometiy Wm R. 
Thompson and David M Grayzel J. Gin Physiol 19, 
61-3(1935) ; cf C A 27, 345 —A glass buret is used as a 
comparator system to compensate for small changes in 
pressure in a respirometer ( C A 27, 1 17, 345) adapted for 
the measurement of Oj and COj in continuous respiration 
of salamanders and other small animals C H R. 

The estimation of estnn and of male hormone in oily 
solution Ldith Bulbring and J H Burn J Physiol 
85, 320-33(1935), cf. C. A. 27, 4290 —Seven diins of 
estnn, prepd by another worker, were estd by the vaginal 
smear method, by making injections in oil Lsls of their 
strength were obtained with an error varying from 3 to 
30%, with an av error of 13% A new method of estg 
estnn in oily soln by the increase in wt. of the uterus of 
ovanectomizcd rats of 40 g body wt. is described Over a 
range of dose from 0 2 to 0 8y of estnn daily for 4 days, 
the av increase in the wt of the uterus is proportional to 
the log of the dose The cstn is always made in com- 
parison with a standard The findings of Koicncbevsky, 
Penmson and Schaht (C A 27, 529) that injections of 
male hormone in oil cause an increase in the av. wt of the 
prostate and seminal vesicles of castrated rats which is 
proportional to the dose, within a certain range, are con- 
firmed It was found unheccssary to wait 30 days after 
castration before making injections E D Walter 

Constant-temperature device containing mercury and 
suitable for use in animal or plant tissue temperature 
determinations. Charles ShearU and Reginald Halstead 
(to Chemical Foundation, Inc.) U. S 2,025,534, Dec. 
24 Various details are described of a device having a 
thermoregulator actuated by the thermal changes in 
volume of the Hg and having an elec circuit including the 


1 C— BACTERIOLOGY 

LAWRENCE It JAMES 

The isolation and some cultural characters of Clostnd- 
lum dissolvens Jun Ilanzawa and Sadahiko Yoshimura 
J Faculty At', Hokkaido Imp Untv 39, 1—18(1935) — 
Clostridium dissolvens, an obligate anaerobic spore-bear- 
mg bacillus, identical with that of Khouvine, has been 

a isolated from surface soil It dccompd. none of the more 

* common carbohydrates wilh the exception of cellulose. 
Growth on cellulose was accompanied by the production 
of Ilf, COi, pigment, HO Ac, BuOH and EtOH. No 
indole or H|S was detected Vitamin B or the ale. ext. 
of feces was essential to the growth, probably acting as 
accelerators Rachel Brown 

Action of quartz mercury lamp irradiation on vinous 
bacteriophages C Lcvaditi and J. Voet. Compt. rend. 

3 soc. btol. 120, 385-7(1935). — The 3 types used (anti- 

colon, anti staphylococcic and anti-dysenteric) were 
equally sensitive. Attenuation was produced in 5 min 
and complete destruction in less than 1 hr. under the con- 
ditions described L. E. Gilson 

Influence of the composition of "peptones" on the 
multiplication of Pseudomonas aeruginosa Jean R(g- 
nier, Robert David and Jacques Morchoisne. Compt 
rend soc biol. 120, 415-18(1935) — Pancreatic hydroly- 

4 rates of muscle and casein and peptic hydrolyzates of 
muscle, fibrin, mucosa and casein all produced abundaot 
growths. Growth in gelatin digested with pancreatui 
was scanty. Removal of diffusible compds from the hy- 
drolyzates by dialysis did not decrease the rate of growth 
except in the case of the mucosa prepn Effects of glucose 
and mineral salt3 on the multiplication of Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa Ibid 418-20— The addn of glucose or a 

5 salt imxt to the dialyzed prtpns mentioned in the above 
paper produced a considerable increase in the growth rate 
Less Nil, was formed when glucose was present. 

L. E Gilson 

Polysaccharides of the gonococcus S Mutenndch 
and A. Gnmbcrg Compt rend. soc. biol 120, 5S7-8 
(1035) —By the method described the polysaccharide 
was obtained as a yellowish water -sol powder giving 
neg biuret, Millon and bebling tests Upon hydrolysis 

6 it yielded 35-10% of reducing sugar. It acts as a haptene 
capable of fixing the antigonococcus antibody. 

L. E Gilson 

Deamination of alanine by bacteria E Aubel and F. 
Cgami Compt. rend. soc. biol. 120, 684-5(1935); cf 
C. A 29, 8613* —Discussion of the previous paper 

L E. Gilson 

The concentration and preparation of bacteriophages 
free from albumin C. J. bchuurraan and A M Schuur- 

7 man-Ten Bokkel Huimnk. Genteskund Tijdschr Neder- 
land Indie 75, 1875-81(1935) —The prepn of bacterio- 
phages free from albumin according to the methods o! 
Weiss (C. A. 21, 3673). and that of Asheshov (W« 
rend soc tie/. 98, 770(1928)) and Kligler-OUtsky (C A. 
25, 5187) with subsequent coticn. was not satisfactory as 
there was always a titer loss of at least lO” 1 The concn. 
of bacteriophages was easily accomplished by filtration 

. of Uschinsky lysates through glacial AcOH-collodion- 
membranes of specific porosity At a concn of 10 
phages per cc. the hquid becomes opalescent. A method 
for strengthening the membranes with Chinese paper is 
given J. C Jurrjens 

Further studies of the effect of radium upon bacteria 
R R. Spencer. U. S Pub Health Repts 50, 1642-55 
(1935). cf. C A. 28, 3099*— Graphic representation or 
the lulling effect of the 0- at compared with the T-rays ot 

9 Ra is presented Evidence is also presented that irradia- 
tion of bacteria over many generation* may induce ai 
tunes (6 out of 20 tests), but not regularly profound 
cultural and morphological changes Continuous irradia- 
tion of the same culture for 30 days produced no genetic 
changes Tive tests in con taminalion-proof boxes yielded 
so changes Thirteen references J- A Kennedy 

The cultural characteristics of Saccharobacillus pasto- 

nanus J L Shimwcll J Inst Breicin t 41 . 4SI-I 
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(19T5); cf. C. A. 30, 809*.— Tlie morphology, ctillurc, 
staining reactions, therm'll death point, tolerance to 
hop antiseptics, etc , are given and a comparison with 
Ladnhaallut delbuUln Is described Quick Landn 
Oxidations by acetic acid bacteria III Formation of 
a reducing augur carboxylic acid (aldehydegluconic acid) 
and of 5-ketogiuconic add Konrad Bernhaucr and 
Karl Irrgang Iltachem /. 280 , 3fi(> 6(1911).— Under 
the action of H glucnnuum «.n Ca gluconate, in addn to 
a small amt of Ca fj-ketog Intonate, about 50/j, is con- 
verted to a very easily sof r refuting Co s iff Its intensive 
reaction with niphthorcsoretnol IICI, os well ns other 
consult rations, leads to the assumption that this substance 
is Co d-aldehydrgluconatc It is also produced in small 
amt*, by the oction of Acetnbader xyttnum on glucose m 
the presence of CaCO, or on Ca gliiciinatt. IV Forma- 
tion of 2 ketogtuconle add by B gluconlcum Konrad 
Ilcrnhauer and Ilruno Corlich Una 267 71 IJndtr the 
mlluencc of H glucnmcum on C.» gluconate d -2 kctoglu- 
comc acid is formed in addn to the main products, the 
rf-fi-ketogiuconic and aldtliydi gluconic acid The sub- 
stance was isoljttd as tin wdl-crystallizabli salt K and 
was Identified as tin. Me tstir and the qumoxahne dcriv 
V Comparative studies on the preparation of /-sorbose 
by different bacteria /bid 17ft H Acelnbader xytinum, 
II. tyhnotdei and glucoitcium proiluce /-soHjosc from sor- 
bitol, especially the last one flu. pith! is usually 70 WJ' ’ 0 
The best results arc obtained with li glucnmcum in a 
synthetic medium in the present! of a little huikd yeast 
juice. Dy the procedure outlined praitirally pure sorbose 
is obtained. 8 Morgubs 

Biochemistry of Bsclllus mesenterlcus hydrolytleus, 
a new type of B mesenterlcus vulgatus Sirgwart Her- 
mann and 1’aul Ncuschul Dtochem Z 281, 219 30 
(1915) . — A pure strain ol an organism was obtained from 
carrot which morphologically resembles very closely II 
metenlericut vvlgatm, but unlike this possesses marked 
hydrolyzing power especially in splitting sucrose and sol 
starch. This organism softens and loosens the cellular 
bindings of a no. of vegetabks (cucumber, carrot, radish, 
peas, etc.), an effect which can also be produced with 
enzyme solns prepd from these organisms S M 

Bacterial variation, an Inquiry Into the underlying 
principles governing the cell morphology of Bacillus 
megatherium Leo p Rettger and Hazel B Cdlrspic 
J. Rad. 30, 213-34(1915), cf C A. 20, MW. -Rela- 
tively slight changes in environment arc responsible for 
striking changes in cell form The factors which stimulate 
cellular variation are apparently unfavorable to continued 
norms! growth, and arc the result of metabolic activity 
Variation is possible only when favorable and unfavorable 
influences arc so balanced as to permit slow growth in the 
face of untoward circumstances Partial O starvation is 
responsible for at hast cirtain types of cell variation 
There was no evidence that cellular forms develop from 
finely granular or apparently si rue turelcs* material 

John T Myers 

Differences In effect of phenyl mercuric chloride upon 
different rices of bacteriophage and aimllarity In effect 
upon a phage and Us homologous organism Norman R 
Goldsmith. J. Had. 30, 217-12(101.',).— phenyl mercuric 
chloride in (bins of 1.20,000, 1 40,(100 and 1 *0,000 bad 
no effect on the lysing ability of either staphylococcus or 
I.t, coh bacteriophages when in contact for 30 min. When 
In contact for 0 weeks at room temp , the lysmg ability 
at the staphylococcus phage was completely drslroycd 
whifc that of the colon bacillus remained as effective as 
the untreated controls The toncity of the antiseptic 
on the sp. phage seemed to parallel that upon the homolo- 
gous organism. John T. Myers 

A bactericidal principle In excretions of aurgleal maggota 
which destroys important etiological agents In pyogenic 
Infections. H.W.bimmons. J. Had. 30, 213-67(1935) . — 
A potent bactericide was collected from maggots of the 
species Lucilui tencala by washing them with a spray of 
water during growth. It would kill pyogenic organisms 
in heavy suspensions in 5 to It) min It is non-vlablc ond 
pot destroyed by autoclaving 20 mm. at 20 lb. pressure. 


t Org. material has little effect. It produces no lysis. It 
retains its potency when desiccatr d John T . Myers 
The occurrence of a strain of Azotobacter chrodcoccum 
which does not ferment mannitol. Nathan It. Smith 
/ Ilad 30,32.1 8(1011) Bcrausc of such strains, su- 
crose, dextrin or starch should be substituted for mannitol 
in Ashby’* medium, unless mannitol utilizrrsnrc shown to 
l,c present in a given soil John T . Myers 

„ A growth factor for rhlzobia I) W Thorne and R. II . 
9 Walker 3 Had 30, .til 2(1071), cf C A 20, (,621*.-- 
Cane sugar contain* a met n try growth factor, which can 
be ext d with abs otc Ye ast contains a ainallcrarnt. 

John T Myers 

The utilization of CO, by the propionic arid bacteria in 
the dissimilation of glycerol II (J Wood and C. II. 
Wcrkman J Had 30, .1121 ID 11) John T. Myers 
A method for estimating the bacterial content of the 
3 mouth by direct count Mary C. Crowley and U. G. 
Kicker t J Had 30, 391 100(1911) The mouth was 

sprayed with 0 0021 N N.iOII to dissolve mucin and secure 
more uniform counts John T. Myers 

The denatumtlon of staphylococcal proteins A. I’. 
Krtugrr and V C Nk hols J Had 30.101-0(1035) - 
Staphylococcal antigens made by mccli fragmentation 
und iiftrafiftradon contain less (han 10% at the total 
bacterial protein in the denatured form On exposure to 
* heat, staphylococcal native proteins are denatured, be- 
coming insol at the isoricc point, Pn 4 0, ond showing 
increase in MI groups The dcnaturation reaction obeys 
the mass law and has a int increment averaging about 
41, (XX) Undenaturcd protein should be preferable for 

vaccines John f Myers 

The effect of synthetic surface active materials on 
bacterial growth I The effect of sodium dlsecondary 
s butyl naphthalenesulfonate on the growth of Myco- 
bacterium smegmatls Joseph Katz and Aaron Lipmtz. 
3. Had 30, 411) 22(101.1) The Na salt of di-sccondary 
naplithatcnrsulfomc acid in thins, lip to ond including 
( 19,000 Inhibits t fie growth of Mycnbaclertum xmegmaltt. 
In elilns between 10,(XX) and 50,000 it produces many 
involution forms showing tint this surface-active material 
is unfavorable to the growth of this organism. There 
was no synergistic action between neutral acriflavinc and 

0 Na di-*ccondary naphthalenesulfonate. J. T, M. 

The metabolic activity of various colon group organisms 
at different phases of the culture cycle. Grace Mooney 
and C. I A. Window 3 Had 30, 127-10(1935).— A 
fermentable carbohydrate (glucose) stimulates the multi- 
plication of J.i coh and 5. gallinarum but inhibits S. 
pullnrum. NaCI will remove the Inhibit ivc effect. There 
was never any increase In the CO, per cell per hr. winch 
is essentially independent of the organism and the medium 

1 used, hence it seems to represent a fundamental metabolic 

activity of the 3 species. The rate of metabolic activity 
vanes greatly at various phases of the culture cycle. In- 
creases can be explained only in part by increases In cell 
size John T. Myers 

The role of bacteria and other microorganisms In the 
decomposition of cellulose In nature Scluian A. Woks- 
man 3. Dad 30,411(1911) —Microorganisms capable 
S of destroying cellulose arc wide spread The mechanism 
of cellulose destruction vanes widely J. T. M. 

Arid production and respiratory catalysts of Escherichia 
nddilaetid Kenneth C Blanchard 3. Had 30, 412 
(1935) .--Li acuhlachct contains at least 2 O -activating 
mechanisms which have different functions in the metabo- 
lism of the cell John T. Myers 

The Increase In bactericidal value of vapors from Ir- 
radiated essential oils W. Reincr-Dcutscli and N. 
9 Motnar. 3 Dad 30,411(10.11). — Irradiation of essential 
mis In ale. for 15 mm., at a distance of 25 cm., with a 
Burdick atr-coolcd lamp increased the bactericidal power 
so that the vapors would kill staphylococci in 3 hrs. buch 
oils show & tnarkul radiation. John T. Myers 

The Influence of heat and storage on the electrophoretic 
migration velocities of various mlcrodrganltms. K, I’icrre 

Dozens and Frank Hachtcl 3. Had. 30, 47.1-7(10 15) 

Heat ond storage did not alter the fin or migration rates 
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below 00* Above CO* there was a slight gradual iacrease 
John T. Myers 

Cultural characteristics of Pasteurella tularensis 
Cora M Downs and Glenn C Bond J Boet 30, 4S4-90 
(1935) — All of 21 strains of P lularensis fermented glucose 
and glycerol AU strains failed to ferment galactose, 
lactose, sucrose, taffinose, mclcrstose , arabtaose , rhatnnose, 
xylose, manru tol, dutcitol, sorbitol and sshcin It produces 
an all reaction in media not contg a utilixable carbo- 
hydrate, otherwise there is an initial acidity with on all 
reversion It produces HjS ul media contg cystme, but 
not from peptone, blood or thiosulfate No other S- 
contg compds stimulated growth John T Myers 
The inhibition of Bacillus subtihs by ultranolet- 
1m dialed calbchydrales Irvin II Blank and Wm. 
Arnold J Bad 30.507 11(1935). cf C A 29,6269* — 
Ultraviolet radiation (2537 A ) so alters agar or agar- 
water gels that they will not support the growth of B 
subtihs This results from the formation of a nonvolatile 
thermostable material, capable of diffusing through and 
from the gel A similar inhibition results from the addn 
lo the medium of an irradiated soln of any of 20 different 
carbohydrates John T Myers 

Cultural requirements of baetena VI The diphtheria 
bacillus J Howard Mueller J Bod 30, 513-24(1935) , 
cf C A 29, 2300* — Animat tissue tuts apparently of 
whateier source contain substances essential to the 
growth of the strain of diphtheria bacillus studied There 
is also present in most freshly prepd tissue infusions a 
substance, perhaps glucose, which inhibits growth through 
the formation of BCid An ale ext of an aq ext of beef 
liver was highly effective but had no value in pernicious 
anemia One or more substances essential to growth w ere 
adsorbed from soln on wood charcoal, and recovered by 
elution with acid ale Such charcoal elutes also contain 
growth stimulating substances, apparently mors , per- 
haps K and Mg VII Amino acid requirements lot the 
Parle Williams Wo 8 strain of diphtheria J Howard 
Mueller and Israel Kapnick Ibtd 525-34 —A strain of 
Park 8 diphtheria bacillus grew heavily on a medium 
contg 1 -cystine, d-glulamic acid, dl valine, dMcucine, 
dj-tnetbionine, glycerol, inorg salts and liver “elute " 
The medium is suitable for serial culture, the amt of 
growth increasing with adaptation Moderate sanation 
in conditions under which the strain is routinely main- 
tained may lead to differences in its ammo acid require- 
ments John T. Myers 

The accelerating effect of manganous ions on phage 
action A V Krueger and N S West J Gen Physiol 
19, 75-86(1935) — Dd solos oJ MnCli or MnSO, ac- 
celerate the lytic effect of phage on Slaphylocotcus aureus 
The acceleration results from the reduction of the quantity 
of phage/bactenum requisite for lysis , Mtt + * reduces this 
ratio from 54 to about 12 Phage distribution is altered ul 
the presence of Mn ++ , in growing phage baetena mixts , 
extra-cellular phage concn is increased by Mn r * to about 
4 times that m its absence, but phage formation is not 
enhanced nor is the rate of bacterial growth affected As 
a consequence of the reduced lytic threshold produced by 
Mo**, less phage is necessary to bring about the lytic 
destruction of the baetena C H Richardson 

Cellular reactions to waxes from Mycobacterium leprae 
F. R Sabin, K C Smith bum and R M Thomas. J 
ExpU. Med 62, 771-86(1935) —The waxes from the if 
leprae, like those from tubercle bacilli, are remarkable 
stimulants ol cells The crude wax sepd from M. leprae 
is a mtxt of bpoids and other materials, and gives reactions 
that include the types of cell chaTactcnstic of the response 
to the tuberculo polysaccharide , phosphatide and wax 
The wax obtained from the purification of the lepra phos- 
phatide shows similar cellulose reactions but with a greater 
proportion of foreign body giant cells Leprosin, though a 
glycende, corresponds in its pbys properties to the un- 
sapotufiable material from the tubercle bacillus It 
stimulates 2 strains of cells, fibroblasts and monocytes 
The cellular reaction to the leprosinK acid and to the 
crystn ales, is of l type only, represented by the foreign 
body giant cell C J West 


f D— BOTANY 

THOMAS C PHH.UPS 

Advances in botany. F. E Denny, lnd Enr Chem , 
Neat Ed 13, 474-5(1935) E J, C 

Alkekengi. Karl Meyer PWm Zlg 80, 1211-12 
(1935) — The results of investigations during recent years 
on this fruit are sumtnamed Of particular interest is 

- its content of i itanun C W. O E 

Toxicity of ethyl alcohol for dormant and germinating 
seeds Mine S Lallemand and MUe S Lallemand 
Bull soe chim btol 17, 1509-21(1935) —lentils were 
used When the dry seeds were soaked in a soln contg 
7.817c EtOH by wt. 5D7 C were hilled irt 2 5 hrs and lOo'T, 
in 24 hrs Those soaked 24 hrs contained 6 4% ElOH 
by wt Soaking 24 hrs in a soln contg 2 4% EtOH by 
wt killed 50 7c Other concns. and lengths of time were 

3 tned If the seeds were first soaked for 5 hrs or longer in 
water, to start germination, and then placed in the EtOH 
solns for various periods, in et ery case a larger percent- 
age, compared to the figures for dry seeds, sunned and 
continued to germinate, although frequently they absorbed 
more EtOH than dry seeds under the same condidons 

E E Gilson 

Anatomy and chemical principles of the seeds of 
Zygopbyllmn fabago L Cornelni Trodoiu Com pi rend 

4 soe 6,ol 120, 659-451(1935) —The seed structure is de- 

scribed The seeds contain oil, mucilage, amyloid and 
a saponin. Starch, reducing sugars and alkaloids are 
absent L E Gilson 

Changes in saponin content during germination and 
growth of the young plants of various species of Gramineae 
T Sola coin and L W elles Compt rend tot. hoi 120, 
662-4(1935) — Saponin was present in the seeds of the 

5 7 species of grass and 2 species of Cilha examd It gradu- 

ally disappeared afttT germination and was usually all 
gone by the time the fifth leaf appeared It may serve 
as a foodstuff for the young plant L E Gilson 

Biochemical changes m phytopathology Essential off 
of Lavandula rera from plants infected with the parasite 
Septona lavandulae Desm R. Salgues Compt rend 
sot hoi 120, 703-1(1935), cf C. A. 29, 8051’ —The 
diseased plants yielded less oil and the cul contained more 

6 cineole and less alcohols than that from healthy plants. 

L E Gilson 

Biochemical changes In phytopathology. Changes in 
organic and mineral constituents due to parasite invasion 
R. Salgues Compt rend sot biol 120, 780-2(1935), 
cf C A 29, 8054’ — Analyses of healthy plants of the 
legume Medico go lupuUna and plants infected with the 
fungus Septorus tnedicogints Rob are given The diseased 
plants contained more protein and less ash. Differences 

7 in other constituents were small L E. Gilson 

Effect of carotene on the neoformation of rootlets of 
Impahens balsamina O Lazar. Comp t rend soc hoi 
120, 799-S£U(1935) —The seeds were sprouted, the root- 
lets clipped, and the hypocotyls implanted in an agar 
emulsion New rootlets formed more rapidly when a 
minute quantity of carotene was added to the emulsion. 

L E Gilson 

b Indispensable elements of pUnt nutrition A Frey- 
Wyssling Nalurwissenscha/len 23, 767-9(1935) — Ele- 
ments indispensable to plant life lie in the periodic system 
on or near the line A-C-A, the "nutrient" line Elements 
remote from this line are usually tone. B.J C.v d II 

Isolation of the toxic principle from a species of Dimor- 
pbolheca, probably Dimorphotheca frubeosa Claude 
Rimington and Douw G bteyn OndmUpoort J. Vet 
Sci S. 79-80(1935).— The cjanogenetic glucoside Una- 

9 monn was isolated from the plant The wilted leaves of 
the fresh plant contained approx I 5 g 11 CN per 199 g 
and the stems contained approx 0 3 g The dried powd 
material contained approx 9.3 g. IICN per 109 g 

K. D Jacob 

Chemical Investigation of Djchapetalum tymosusi 
(Hook) Engl I Claude Riming Ion. OndersItPoort J. 
Vet Set. 5, 81-95(1935) —Attempts to isolate the toxic 
principle of the plant in a chemically pure condition were 
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unsuccessful. The carboxyl, kctnnic, aldchydie, hydroxyl, 
ammo and tmino groups were shown to be definitely ab- 
sent from the toxin inol The acme principle almost 
certainly contains N but the mol os a whole docs not 
evince basic characters I'rtpns , still highly toxic to rab- 
bits, were prepd contg no protein, amino acid or carbo- 
hydrate material The toxic substance was thermostable, 
was not oxidized by KMnO, or 11,0, and resisted boiling {or 
1 hr with 1% !l,SO, or 1% NaOFI solns In addn. to , 
the toxic principle the plant contains a catechol tannin, 
a yellow coloring matter (shown to be a inrthylpentostde, 
yielding rhamnosL on hydrolysis), a histidine -like base, 
a base probabty identical with choline and the alkaloid 
trigonelline K D Jacob 

Hydrocyanic acid In grasses A C Lcemann Onder- 
slepoort J Vet Set 5. 07-13<i<t935) —A list is given of 
Rfl grasses that have been investigated for the presence of 
cyanogcnetic glucosides A crit discussion is given of the 
literature on the following phases of the subject (1) 
methods of extg HCN from grasses, (2) relation between 
the HCN content of grosses and the lethal dose for animals, 
(3) conditions in the animal favoring or preventing tox- 
icity, (4) external conditions leading to toxicity of the 
plant, (6) internal conditions of the plant leading to tox- 
icity, (0) effect of free HCN on the plant, (7) HCN in 
glucosidic or nonglucosidic form and (8) HCN os on org 
compd Expts with Euslachys paspalotdes and Sorghum 
vertictlliflorum showed that 1IC1 has an inhibiting effect 
on HCN production. So have marked alky and pepsin 
plus HC1 No IlCN escapes during hay production al- 
though some may be transformed into other substances 
Heating the grass to 69° (probable temp of wilting) and 
70* releases ns much HCN as the CHCt, test IICN is lost 
when the grass is extd with 42 5% ale but not when 90% 
ale is used I’b acetate ppts the enzyme with denatura- 
tioet and also partly ppts theghieosidc. A1 and Mn inhibit 
formation of HCN but Te, Mg and Ca have no effect One- 
hundred and twenty-seven references K D Jacob 
The Influence of chlorides and sulfates on the intake 
of ammonia and nitrate nitrogen by plants A V Vladi- 
mirov. Khimizalsiya Sotzialist. Zemledehya (Moscow) 
No. 3, 14-21(1935) —Cl enters the plant faster than the 
SO, ion and therefore is conducive to a higher absorption 
of K and Nil, and a lower absorption of nitrate Univalent 
cations (K and Na) effect a higher absorption of NO, - , 
Cl~ and SO, -- and a lower absorption of Nil, than bi- 
valent cations (Ca and Mg). The detg. moment of the 
absorption of NH« is the ratio of the quantities of comple- 
mentary cations and anions which enter the plant A 
high absorption of NO," from NILNOi is favored cither 
by a cation with a high entrance capacity, such as K, 
or on anion with the lowest capacity of entrance, such as 
SO, . The reverse is true for the entrance of Nil, 
The behavior of NH,NO, as a physiologically neutral or 
acid salt depends on the anions afid cations of the accom- 
panying salts J S Joffe 

A physiological study of the entrance of lime and 
magnesia Into plants K. P. Tutaikova Khimizatziya 
Sotzialist. Zemledehya (Moscow) No. 3, 22-34(1935) — 

1 or barley the optimum concn is 182 nig MgO per 1 of 
soln. lor flax, 203-344 mg. MgO per kg. of sand A 
concn. of Ca and Mg in the ratio of 1 4 was not injurious 
to the plants investigated. Barley takes up from soln 
twice as much Ca os Mg In barley the max. utilization 
ofCa takis place at the last stage of the vegetation period, 
of Mg, at the time of flowering. A high concn. of Ca 
stimulates the absorption of Mg by young barley plants 
_ J. f> Joffe 

Determining the germination of seeds by detecting the 
embryo respiration with dinltro benzene. A A. Gurevich. 
Khimizatziya Sotzialist Zemledehya (Moscow) No 4, 
90-105(1935). — The method is based on the property of 
living cells to reduce dimtrobenzcne in the process of 
respiration. The reduction products, nitrophcnylliy- 
droxylamine and nltramline, distribute themselves through 
the cell tissues and reacting with ammonia the nitro- 
phenylhydroxylaminc gives a characteristic color reaction 
which is an indication of the germination J S Joffe 


1 The availability of adsorbed phosphoric acid to plants. 
V. I Shtatnov and S V Odintzova. Khimizatziya 
Sotzialist Zemledehya (Moscow) 1935, No 5, 37--15 — 
Iron hydroxide gel was treated with various quantities 
(100-500 cc ) of HiPO, varying in concn. from 0 6 to 
0 001 mols per 1 The 0 001 M concn showed complete 
removal of the P,0, with the 100 1 or 500 1 ratio of soln. 
to gel In a second senes of expts NaII,PO, was used in 

. place of the II,I’0« The concns used were 0 23, 0 10 

* and 0 001 M, the first two were used with gelx of the 
ratio 300 1, the last one 500 1. The excess NalfjI’O, was 
washed out and the gel with the adsorbed phosphate used 
in pot expts with oats The results show that with gels of 
high adsorptive capacity the yields were high Analyses 
of the plants and their appearance are given in tables and 
photographs J S. JofTc 

Studies of the physiological importance of mineral 

3 elements in plants VII The effects of potassium and 
chlonde ions on the diastase of broad-bean leaves 
\V O Janies and M Cattle New Phytologist 34, 283-95 
(1034), cf C A 28, 3141’ — The authors studied the 
distribution of K and Cl ions and diastatic activity in the 
plant and the effect of K and Cl starvation of the plant in 
these distributions K as a nutrient increased the diastatic 
activity of leaves, although the K ion when added to the 
extd enzyme does not appear to activate the enzyme 

4 Cl ions added to nutrient have practically no effect on Che 
diastatic activity of the leaves, but when added to the 
ext increase the diastatic activity The authors believe 
that the Cl ion may act as a direct activator of preformed 
diastase while K acts as a catalyst at some stage of the 
synthesis of the diastase complex VIII. The variation 
in potassium content of potato leaves during the day 
Norah L Penston Ibid 290 309 — The amt. of K in 

j potato leaves increases to a max at 3-4 p m and falls at 
night Max K coincides mth max dry wt., IhO and 
total ash Fluctuations in amts of K are less when trans- 
piration is slow It is concluded that the K is being con- 
tinuously brought into the leaf by the transpiration stream 
and rcExported to the phloem because a loss of K occurs 
when transpiration slows in the evening H R Kraybill 

The peptidase system of Aspergillus parasiticus Mar- 
vin J. Johnson and W II Peterson J Biol, Chem. 112, 

6 25-31(1035); cf C A 29, 14C0*.— “The armnopoly- 
peptidasc of Aspergillus parasiticus requires a free Nil* 
group as a point of attachment for the enzyme. It hy- 
drolyzes the peptide linkage adjacent to this free NII» 
group Dipeptides are not attacked unless the inhibiting 
influence of the COiII group is removed by decarboxyla- 
tion Peptides composed entirely of glycine are not at- 
tached The mold peptidase system contains enzymes 
capable of hydrolyzing peptides in which the free NIIi 

7 group is methylated or replaced with Cl Benzoyldi- 
glycinc and triglycine are not hydrolyzed by the mold 
peptidase system. Although the aminopolypcptidase of 
mold does not attack triglycine and the leucylglycine- 
hydrolyzing dipeptidase does not attack diglycine, the 
crude mold peptidase complex splits both of these peptides 
The apparent basic dissocn consts (A'/j X 10”) of 
leucyldiglycine, Icucylglycme, triglycine and diglycine 

8 have been ealed to be as follows, resp ■ 19, 16, 19 and 14. 

A P. Ixithrop 

Further observations on the iodine contents of Chinese 
marine algae P S Tang and C. S Chang. Chinese J. 
Physiol 9, 369-74(1035), cf C A 30, 132*.— The iodine 
contents of 12 addnl species are reported L. A.M. 

The histochemical detection of sodium in the plant 
Maximilian Steiner Her. dent botan Ces. 53, 720-32 
(1935) — The Na is pptd as sodium zinc uranyl acetate. 

9 Amounts of Na as low as 0 2-0 3 y can be detected. Other 

inorg. salts occurring in the plant do not interfere with the 
te *t* , . . Lawrence P. Miller 

Growth substance and cell division. I.ud nig Tost. Ber 
deui. botan. Ges. 53, 733-50(1935).— Expts with various 
structures, such as pods of Phaseolus multiftorus, showed 
that a no. of chemically unrelated substances, including 
heteroauxin (d-indolytacetic acid), can cause cell division. 
These presumably act as chem. stimulants. L. P. M. 
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The apparent nitrogen assimilation of ger m i n ati n g peas 1 the spores with lodoacetamide prevents germination 
(The applicability of Kjeldahl method in biological without greatly inhibiting the increase m respiration 

nitrogen assimilation experiments ) Elizabeth M. With the beginning of germination, a secondary nse in res- 

Smyth and P W Wilson Biochem. Z. 282, 1-25(1935); piration occurs Respiration is inhibited by IICN. The 

cf C A 30, 801’ — Peas germinating either in distd, critical temp for heat activation of the spores lies in the 

water or in media contg salt solns or alkaloids invanably range of 40° to 52°; at a const, temp within this range, 

show an increase of 0 2 to 0.3% Nm the dry residue This the percentage of spores activated, plotted against 

increase is, as statistical studies corroborate, beyond tbe time, gives a sigmoid population curve C II R 

limits of the exptl error By the official Kjeldahl pro- , Physical and chemical properties of the soluble poly- 
ccdurc only 90% of the total N according to Dumas can saccharides In sweet com, M.W Parker. Plant Phystol. 

be recovered, and this vanes with different modifications 10,713-25(1015), cf Culpepper and Magoon, C. A. 18, 

of the official procedure The increase in the N is not the 3032 — -Starch-free electrodialyzed watcr-so] polysac- 

risult of a symbiotic N assimilation during the germination chandes of sweet-corn endosperm were found to consist 

but of the Kjeldahl method itself, owing to the fact that of two fractions tentatively named a and f) One fraction 

in the process N compds are formed which are more was deposited as a gelatinous mass around the pos 

easily determinable S Morguhs membrane, whereas the other always remained m sus- 

Eflect of follicular hormone crystals on the growth of pension during electrodialysis. A comparison ol the 

some cultivated plants K Scharrer and W. Schropp 3 phys and chem properties of the two fractions at the 
Biochem Z 281, 314-28(1935) — Expts were made with milk, dough and mature stages showed that with mcreas- 

a sancty of plants (wheat, rye, barley, oats, soybeans, mg maturity many of the properties of the « and 0 frac- 

sugar beet, etc ) grown in pots using follicular hormone tions ol the sol polysaccharides approached those of the 

crystals, free from tbe phytohormone auxin, in quantities a and 0 amylose prepd from sweet-corn starch, but dif- 

ranging from 500 to 1000 mouse units. Undoubted feted greatly from the dextnns It is suggested that the 

increase was obtained in the growth of cereals in the follow- sol polysaccharides of sweet corn are the units for the 

ing order wheat > rye > barley > oats In some of the formation of starch grains Twenty-five references 

plants the flowering occurred earlier under the influence of Walter Thomas 

the hormone. The crop with broad beans was greatly 4 Seasonal march of carbohydrates in Elymus ambiguus 
increased, but this was not the case with soybeans. In and Muhlenbergia gracilis, and their reaction under 

the sugar beet 1000 mouse units caused a 14% increase moderate grazing nse Edward C. McCarty Plant 

in yield S Morguhs Physiol. 10, 727-38(1935) — The seasonal march of the 

or- and 0-Amylase in ripening wheat grains P. S. sugars plus starch of the grasses Elymus ambiguus and 
UgTyumov Biochem Z 282, 74-8(1935).— a-Amylase Muhlenbergia gracilis grown on exptl plots on the eastern 

rapidly dextnmzes, and 0 amylase saccharifies, starch slope of Pike’s Peak was in inverse ratio to the rate of 

The a-componcnt becomes inactivated during opening and growth Clippings made periodically indicated that the 

cannot be found in the dormant seed, but reappears during s amt. of herbage growth following the clipping and also 
germination S Morguhs the concn. of the accumulated carbohydrates were approx 

The influence of humic acid on the assimilation of proportional to the number of days between the date of 

plants A V Blagoveshchenskiland A A. Prosorovskaya the clipping and the end of the annual growth cycle 

Biochem Z 282, 99-103(1933); c! C A. 29, 1134*— Walter Thomas 

Humic acid acts as a stimulant when added to the nutritive Growth and seasonal changes in composition of oak 

soln It increases the permeability of the membranes to leaves Arthur W. Sampson and Rudolf Samisch Plant 
NH ( NO, It has no effect on protein synthesis S M. Physiol 10, 739-51(1935). — N and "erode fiber” ac- 
The role of glutathione in the metabolism of yeast cumulated at a very early stage of growth in the leaves 

Kenneth C Blanchard J. Bad 30, 442-3(1935). — 0 of Quercus gam belli (Utah) and Q. kcUoggn (California), 
The glucolytic and oxidative degradations of glucose are but as leaf expansion continued both N and crude 
interrelated and apparently depend on the total glutathione fiber” decreased on ft unit-area basis during the latter 
content John T Myers part of the season Ether-sol substances as well as Ca 

The formation of fatty acids by Aspergillus rnger C and SiO> accumulated continuously throughout the 

F Schmidt, Jr. J. Bad 30, 445(1935), cf C. A. 29, season, whereas K increased rapidly in the spring and 

5478' — Fatty acid formation is stimulated by a concn decreased on a umt-area basis later in the season 
of 0 001 31 NaF and inhibited by 0 0035 J/. J T III Walter Thomas 

Inhibition ol photosynthesis in Chlorella pyTenoidosa , Observations on the cracking of cherries Z I Kertesz 
by the lodoacetyl radical Henryl.Kohn J Cen. Physiol. 7 and B R Nebel Plant Physiol 10, 703-72(1935), 
19, 23-34(1975) —Photosynthesis ra this green alga is cf Hartman and Bulls, C. A. 24, 1883, Vemer and 
inhibited by ICIfiCOOH and ICHiCONHi, both attack- Blodgett, Idaho Age Expt. Sta Bull. 184, 1931 The 
ing the Blackman reaction As CH,CONH, is without cracking of cherries is attributed to the forces of the 

effect, ICHiCO must be responsible Tbe ions of the swelling colloids of the flesh rather than to osmotic forces 
acid penetrate so slowly that the results with it are without Walter Thomas 

significance. The chromophore groups and probably other Unfreezable and freezable water equilibrium in plant 

parts of chlorophyll are not involved in the effects of the tissues as influenced by sub-zero temperatures Glenn 
ICHiCO radical As cyanide also inhibits photosynthesis t A Greathouse Plant Physiol 10, 781-88(1935) — 
by way of the Blackman reaction, this complex is probably Expressed m percentage of the total water, the unfreezable 
attached at 2 different loci on the same or on different water values of cold hardened red clover roots decreased 
raols The ICHiCO radical also (1) may increase tbe 1 40% with lowering of the temp, from —15° to —22 
rate of reaction with the photochem complex if m concn. (cf. Jones and Gortner, C. A. 26, 1497; St John, C A. 
too small to inhibit photosynthesis, (2) will increase the 26, 357) whereas the unfreezable water values of un- 
rate of respiration in concns which inhibit photosynthesis hardened root tissue decreased 6 02% over the same temp^ 
and (3) will inhibit respiration if in concn greater than range and 13 04% over the temp, range —10° to —50 
is required to inhibit photosynthesis C H R. (cf, Robinson, C. A 25, 5687, Thoenes, C. A. 19, 

The reversible heat activation inducing germination 9 3497). The behavior of potato tubers was similar to that 
and increased respiration in the ascospores of Nenrospora of unhardened red clover roots Different unfreezable 
tetrasperma David R. Goddard. J. Gen Physiol 19, water values were obtained when the plants were grown 
45-60(1935) — The ascospores of this fungus, activated under different conditions Walter Thomas 

by beat, may be returned to secondary dormancy by pre- Hormones In relation to root formation on stem cut- 
venting respiration. From this secondary dormancy the tings Wm C. Cooper. Plant Pkysiol 10, 789-94 
spores may be induced to germinate by reheating Acttva- (1935) —Girdled lemon-tree cuttings placed in sand bejow 
lion brings about a large increase m respiration prior to the girdle and treated with the plant hormone 0-mdolyI- 
germination, deactivation, a large decrease Poisoning acetic acid above the girdle according to the method of 
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Laibach ( C . A . 30, 131*) showed not only increased root- 
ing with cuttings that rooted when untreated but also the 
fonnation of roots on leafless cuttings which did not 
ordinarily form roots. Similar results « ere obtained with 
Tradescanha The expts are being continued with other 
plants % alter Thomas 

Some chemical aspects of calcium-deficiency effects on 
Pisum sativum Dorothy Day riant Physiol 10, 
SI 1-1 0(1935), cf C A 24, 113S — Ca-deficient plants 
weighed least on both /resh-vrt and dry-wt basis. The 
percentage on dry matter was highest in the shoots and 
lowest in the roots of Ca-dcficient plants At the end of 
the growth period of 5 weeks the plants starved of Ca 
had '/$ as much Ca as those which received the highest 
supplement of Ca The oddn of NnNOi to the nutrient 
media depressed the uptake of Ca by the plant The 
txpts were conducted in sand cultures in a greenhouse 
tinder controlled conditions Walter Thomas 

Some effects of fuel oil on plants Geo D I uller and 
Margaret R Lcadbeater Plant Physiol 10, 817 20 
(1935) —Gas oil of 3236 Baum6 gravity and 65 seconds 
Saybolt consisting principally of satd hydrocarbons had a 
harmful effect when applied to tomato and peach plants 
in amts of 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5% by vol of the soil content 
of the pots in which the plants were grown The effect is 
fatal when the quantity is raised above the cnt. point 
which varied for different species of plants The influence 
of the oil on the soil is unknown The effect, however, is 
not necessarily the result of penetration into the tissues of 
the plant If the oil has penetrated the tissues it is found 
in the primary xytem, and to a less extent in the secondary 
xylem and the intercellular spaces of the pith and cortex 
Contact does not seem to be a primary cause of death 
The expts are being continued Walter Thomas 

Effect of titanous chloride on the formation of chloro- 
phyll in Zea mays. O L. Inman, Geo Barclay and 
Malvern Hubbard Plant Physiol 10, 821-2(1935), cf 
Nemec and Kas, C. A 18, 1516 — Expts with Zea mays, 
m which the nutrient soln used by Sidcns (Pineapple News 
4, 08(1930)) was used, indicated that in the formation 
of chlorophyll Ti cannot be substituted for J>. W. T. 

Silvicultural damage from the arsenious acid in the white 
smelter smoke of the As metallurgical plant (Hiksch) 9 
I luorcsccncc spectrochemistry of the chlorophyll pigments 
(Dh*r6, Rally) 3 
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Metabolism during an abundant protein diet I L D 
Kashcvmk.S A Keifakh and A. Yu Kharit. J Physiol 
(U. S. S R ) 19 , 508-24 (19,15). — Feeding expts. lasting 
more than a year were earned out with men metal workers 
and women textile workers The men were given daily 
225-250 g. of proteins, the women, 150-215 g. All the 
usually accepted indices of N metabolism (N balance, ratio 
of urea N to general N, ratio of creatinine N to total N, 
residual N of blood) are the same as under normal condi- 
t,0 J} s , II. Cohen 

Feeding of sweet lupines through four generations 
(experiments on rats). A. Columbus Btedermanns 
Zentr B. Tterernihr. 7. 513-57(1935).— Three kinds of 
sweet lupines, free from the bitter substance, w ere fed to 4 
generations of rats. The proportion of the lupines in the 
total food was vaned during the expts. Up to 60%, the 
general development of the older rats was fai orable; with 
80% the development was arrested and with 100% it 
55 ith 60%, the Utters throve very well; 
with SQ% some of the young died, while with 100% breed- 
ing of litters was impossible. No essential differences were 
observed with the several lupines, although the Utters 
receiving the lupine throve better than the check litters. 
Dissections of the rats did not indicate that there had 
been any injurious effects on the organs. E. L. D. 

Composition and vitamin studies of green soybeans. 
Carey D. Miller and Ruth C. Robbins. Hawaii Atr.ExM. 
Sla , Rept. 1933, 24-5(1934).— Cooked green soybeans are 
a good source of vitamins A and B. Gams in wt. in rats 


1 on vitamin G tests of 28 g. a week resulted from feeding a 

daily supplement of betw een 1 and 2 g. of the cooked green 
beans daily. Green soybeans contained the following 
percentage compn moisture 69 1, protein 12 5, EtiO 
ext. 5 2, crude fiber 1 5, ash 1 8, carbohydrates 10 1, Ca 
0 063, 1> 0 239 and Fe 0 00283 C. R. Fillers 

Vitamin C in fresh pineapple juice and in guavas. 
Carey D. Miller and Ruth C Robbins Haicait. Agr- 

9 Expl Sla , Rept 1933 , 25(1934).— Guinea-pig bioassay 

2 showed fresh pineapple juice to be about */« ns rich in 
vitamin C as fresh orange juice Fresh guava juice was 
equally as good as fresh orange juice, the protective level of 
winch is stated to be 3 g daily. One g daily of fresh 
guava fruit completely protected guinea pigs from scurvy 

C R. Fellers 

Relation between the vitamin A and D intake by the hen 
and the output in eggs 55'altcr C Russell and M, V5 r . 

3 Taylor / Nutrition 10, 013-23(1935), cf. C. A. 30, 
529‘ — The output of vitamin A in eggs, ealed. as the 
percentage of that consumed, varied from 11 to 32%, and 
was detd by the no of units of the factor consumed, the 
no of eggs produced and the potency of the yolk. The 
highest percentages were produced during high production 
The liver vitamin A of the hens varied inversely with egg 
production 55 ith vitamin D the amt which appeared 
in the eggs was approx 10% of that consumed Itissug- 

4 gested that sunlight is more effective in increasing the anti- 

rachitic potency of egg yolk than the amt of cod-hver oil 
ordinarily fed C R Fellers 

Study of the nutritive value of mushrooms F. 55'. 
Quackenbush, 55' II. Peterson and Harry Stcenbock 
J Nutrition 10, 625-43(1935) — Diets contg mushrooms, 
Agoncus campestns, were consumed in subnormal quanti- 
ties and gTowth was also subnormal The mushrooms 

5 were relatively good sources of B and G vitamins inas- 

much as levels of 10 and 5% of the diet on a dry-wt. basis 
gave satisfactory growth. A diet contg 10% of mush- 
rooms as the only source of vitamin B was deficient in 
some factor other than B and G vi tarn ms Preliminary 

data indicate that mushroom protein is incomplete. 
There was no evidence of atoxic principle The investiga- 
tion of the deficiencies in mushrooms was hampered by the 
poor consumption by the rats C R. Fellers 

0 Effect of the ingestion of saline waters upon the pa of 
the intestinal tract, the nitrogen balance and the coef- 
ficient of digestibility. V. G. Heller, J. R. Owen and 
Lucille Port wood J. Nutrition 10. 645-51(1935).— The 
use of drinking waters contg. considerable quantities of 
dissolved salts does not interfere with the N utilization of 
normal rations by the rat. Likewise the apparent cocffs 
of digestibility of the constituents of the ration are not 
interfered With, in fact, the trend of all delns indicates 

1 that assimilation or digestibility is aided by the presence of 
reasonable amts, of salts so long as the total content is 
kept below the concn where serious disturbances in 
growth and reproduction take place The Pn of the entire 
intestinal tract is not appreciably altered by the presence 
of alkali or acid salts in the drinking water, providing the 
concn. present docs not exceed the amt. permitting a 
somewhat normal life Observed changes are more ap- 

g parent In the stomach than m the lower intestine. 

C R. Fellers 

Differential antirachitic activity of vit amin D milks. 
Robert 55’ Haman and Harry Stecnbock. J, Nutrition 
10, 653-64(1935). — For the chick and per unit of Vitamin 
D, cod-hver oil and irradiated cholesterol have approx, 
the same order of effectiveness Yeast milk is approx. 
1/10 as effective as irradiated milk The difference was 
confined to the resp. butter-fat fractions and was unin- 

9 fluenccd by the skimmed-mitk fraction. The constituents 
of milk as a vehicle for vitamin D do not influence its 
effectiveness. The data do not support the possibility 
that the baby chick could be used to greater effectiveness 
than the rat for ascertaining the degree of antirachitic 
effectiveness of different D vitamins for the human being. 

_ C. R. Tellers 

Studies on growth III. B and G avitaminosis in 
eecectomked rats 45'endcll H. Griffith J. Nulrshon 10 , 
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607-74(1935), cf C A 27, 45C>3 —Young ms grow nor- 
mally for at least 100 days after removal of the cecum. 
If vitamins B, C or G are synthesised by cceat micro* 
organisms, they are not utilized hy the rat except by copro- 
phagy The prolonged survival of young rats on vitamin 
G-deficicnt diets is not due to a eecal supply of vitamin G 
IV Vitamin B and G content of the body tissues of 
normal and experimental rats Jbut 675-82 — Young 
rats maintained on a vitamin B -deficient ration were 
readily depleted of most of the vitamin R originally present 
in the tissues A corresponding loss of vitamin G did not 
occur in young rats on a G-deficicnt ration The pro- 
longed survival of rats on a G-deficicnt ration b related to 
the retention of tissue vitamin G It is suggested that 
vitamin G may function in part as a tissue constituent 

C R rollers 

Variability of vitamin D response with temperature of 
environment D Tourtellottc and W I! Bacon J 
Nutrition 10, 6S3-8(1935) — To a certain extent the 
variation in the sensitivity of the rachitic lest animals is 
due to fluctuating lab temps during the rachitogtnvc and 
test periods An increased severity of rachitogenesis 
results in vitamin D test animals when they are subjected 
to lab temps of 2C 6° or above By reducing the CaCOt 
m the McCollum diet no 3143 from 3 to 2%, good line 
test rickets have been produced in 21 days during periods 
of hot summer temps It is fully as desirable to define a 
standard rachitic test animal in terms of response to a 
definte amt of a standard wtamin D prepn as it is to 
presetibe tbe exact conditions for rachitogenesis and meth- 
ods for administering the test prepns C R Fellers 

Supplemental value of peanuts to the laying radon (of 
hens) D T King and G J Cottier Ala Agr Cxpt 
Sta , 45th Ann Rept 23— 1(1*134} — Hens fed peanut meal 
as the sole protein supplement deposited a very soft fat 
in their bodies in comparison to hens fed a supplement of 
skim milk The eggs of the peanut-fed birds al«o con- 
tained a very soft fat The addn of skim milk to the 
peanut ration so as to supply 50% of the supplementary 
protein resulted in higher egg produciion, body wt , egg 
size and egg quality C. R Fellers 

Absorption and utilization of carbohydrates H B. 
Pierce J Nutrition 10, 683-710(1 93 1) — \ renew 
with 87 references covers the absorption of carbohj drates 
from the stomach and intestine of man and animals, 
factors influencing the removal of carbohjdrates, as- 
similation limits of different sugars and effect upon blood- 
sugar levels, t dative case of oxidation of carbohydrates, 
and the formation of glycogen and fat after the administra- 
tion of carbohydrates to man or animats C R P. 

Menhaden fish meal as a protein supplement for dairy 
cows C F Monroe, W E Krauss and C C Ilaydcn 
OhjoAgr Expt Sta , Bimonthly Bull 176,176-83(1935) — 
A grain mixt contg 8% of menhaden fish meal when com- 
pared with a check mixt contg the usual protein supple- 
ments of linseed and cottonseed meals produced slightly 
less milk and butter fat The gram intake was lower on 
the fish meal ration In general health and phys. ap- 
pearance there was no difference in the 2 groups of animats 
Tbe reproductive history was somewhat better in the 
case of the cows fed fish meal ov cr a 28-montli period 

C R Tellers 

Vegetable protein In turkey rations J £. Hunter, 
D R Marble and II C Knandel Pa Agr Expt Sta » 
Bait 321, 3-13(1935) — In tbe mash used as a basal 
ration for the period 1-13 wetks, the protein from 50% 
dried milk powdexand 50% of cither the meat or fish meat 
was satisfactonlv-AcrU^d by either soybean-oil meal or 
corn gluten meal, when Ca and P losses were com- 
pensated Com gluten ir> Induced a superior fleshing 
conditions Fourteen % soybean-oil meal or 12.5% com 
gluten meal may replace equiv amts of animal protein 
in the 24% turkey starter From 33 to. C6% of the total 
animal protein in the starting ration can be replaced with- 
out harm by soybean-oil or com E tuten meals when the 
Ca and P tosses are compensated Q p Fellers 

Nutritional aspects of milk pasteurization E V 
McCollum Pub Health News, N J Dept Health 19, 


1 387-9{Feb. 1935); If. S. Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15, 
Mi, l5(June 15, 1035) . — There » no evidence that raw 
ntilk is superior to pasteurized milk in infant feeding 
In fact, the latter is better digested by infants and pos- 
sesses the added factor of safety. C. R Fellers 

Effect of adrenaline on tbe utilization of fructose injected 
intravenously at a constant rate into dogs in three states of 
nutrition M. Wicrzuchowski and If Fjsze! Compt 
rend. soc. hoi 120,377-80(1935); cf C 4. 29,5892* — 

* Fructose was injected at the rate of 2 g /kg /hr. and fre- 
quent anal) ses of the blood and unne were made. In 
gToup 1, previously given a carbohydrate diet, the as- 
similation of the fructose was 94%; in group 2, meat -fed, 
U w as 90% ; in group 3 , fasted 10 hrs., 80% The injec- 
tion of adrenaline witlf the fructose as in previous expts 
caused large increases iq the fructose and glucose contents 
of the blood and unne, i e , fructose assimilation was de- 

3 creased and glycogenolysu increased. L E. Gilson 
Whipple's method in experimental anemias Anemia 
produced by bleeding Andre Arthus, M. Lourau and 
G Silvestre de Saey Compt . rend soc. biol 120, 388-9 
(1935). — Rabbits were made anemic by bleeding reed- 
ing whole liver pulp hastened recovery; injections of 
b)dro-alc. ext of liver had tia such effect. The active 
principle is probably different from that which is effective 
in pernicious anemia Lead anemia. Ibul 5S3— 4 — In 

* rabbits made anemic by injections of Pb(OAc)i the ext. 
mentioned above effected speedy recovery. L E. G, 

Normal ascorbic acid content of the organism A. 
Giroud, C P. Leblonde, R Ratsimamacga and M 
Halnnovricz Compt retd. soc. hot. 120, 414-15(1935). — 
Trom an examn of published data from various sources 
the following averages for common domestic animals were 
obtained adrenals I 77, liver 0.25 and muscles 0 024 

j. mg ascorbic acid per g fresh tissue For rats and cats on 
a diet free from vitamin C the corresponding values were 
1 49, 0 19 and 0 01G, Probably an ascorbic acid content 
of less than 1 mg /g of adrenal tissue should be considered 
a pathol condition Attaining a normal ascorbic acid 
content in animals which require ascorbic and m their diet 
Ibid 633-5 — The ascorbic acid of the adrenals of a nor- 
mal guinea pig is between 1 and 1 5 mg /g To maintain 
it at the 1 mg level the daily ration must contain an av. of 

6 30 mg ascorbic acjd and to maintain it at a higher level 
much more is required reeding expts are described 
Reactions of animals, which require ascorbic acid, to in- 
creasing doses of the same. A Giroud, R.Ratsimamanga, 
A BaratteandP Sylva. lb id 701-3—<5uinca pigs given 
but 1 mg ascorbic acid per day lived and grew Two 
mg per day was required to prevent anemia and mal- 
formation of the teeth. More than 5 mg per day was re- 
quired to prevent hemorrhagic lesions in the joints 

7 L. E Gilson 
Action of vitamins A, C and D on the normal thyroid 

and on the thyroid made hyperactive by treatment with 
tbe tbytostimuhn of the anttnor hypophysis Inhibiting 
action of vitamins A and C in experimental hyperthy- 
roidism A W Elmer, B. Giedosi and M Scheps 
Compt rend sot biol 120, 569-2(1035) — In moderate 
doses vitamins A, C and D do not have any effect on the 

8 histological structure of the thyroids of normal guinea 

pigs A and C arrest the hyperactivity produced by 
thyrostimdbn. L. E Gilson 

Influence of diet on milk. Chemical change ana 
sensitization in the alcohol coagulation test Luts 
Echeoique and Bernardo Suarex Compt rend soc biol 
120, 670-2(1935) —Milk from cows which had eaten 
Urge quantities of green Xanlhium cavanslhense (a weed 
related to the cockle bur) with other forage gave a pos ale. 

9 coagulation test (method not described) although the 

acidity was normal The effect is ascribed to an increase 
in the Ca content of the milk. No toxic effect on the cows 
was observed L E. Gilson 

The relation of adrenal cortical hypertrophy to muscular 
work and th- vitamin B content of the food Aladir e L 
Beznkk and Jin os Perj^s A rch ges Physiol (Pflugers) 
236. 181-9(1935) —See C A. 29. 7426* A. G 

The fertility vitamin E and its therapeutic importance 
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for gynecology. E. Gierhake. Deal med II ockschr . 61, 
1674-6(1935). — Malnutrition may lead to sterility m the 
human subject, presumably because of a deficiency of 
vitamin E. Its therapeutic use is therefore indicated 
A G 

Dicalcium phosphate (in prevention of dental canes] 
Fred Carmossn Denial Cosmos 77, 1200-2(1935) 
Expts. on children over a penod oF 8 months demon- 
strated that oddn of CaHPO, and milk to the diet was 
supenor to the use of CaHPO* and cod-liver oil as a 
preventive of dental caries. Joseph S Ilcpbum 

Is bnoleic acid essential in the nutntion of rats? Eugene 
Becker Z \ ilammforsch 4, 241-9(1935).— Rats require 
small amts of linoleic acid for the maintenance of normal 
growth, and develop a specific deficiency disease in its 
absence, tins disease is cured by daily doses of the acid 
m the form of walnut oil Growth curves run parallel 
to the linoleic acid content of the oil During its isola- 
tion from natural oils, linoleic acid may be transformed 
into an isomeric compd , and ma> al--o be altered with 
respect to this vitamin-like action JocphS Hepburn 
Experimental contribution to B avitaminosis in the rat 
Egon Kodicek and Jin Joachim. Z Vtlaminforsch 4 , 
250-5(1935) — B avitaminosis a is produced in 27 adult 
male rats, the majority developed the nervous type 
The concn of sugar and cholesterol in the blood and the 
erythrocyte count remained unaltered The hyper- 
gluccmn, which has been reported in polj neuntic pigeons, 
probably was due to an increase in nonsugar -reducing 
compds Joseph S Hepburn 

Vitamin A and carotene content of human milk W 
Neuweiler Z Vtlaminforsch 4 , 259-71(1935) — Human 
niilk contains 25-300 rat units of vitamin A per 100 cc 
The content is independent of the age, no of pregnancies 
and daily vol of milk, is greatest in colostrum, is not 
essentially altered by standing for 48 lire , increases by 
100% during the day, is greater after suckling than be- 
fore, and can be increased by a v cry high intake of vitamin 
A or of carotene. The carotene content of human milk is 
0 005ri3 4 mg per 100 cc , occurs chiefly in the colostrum 
and early stage of lactation, and in slight quantity or 
traces in the mature stage, is greater after suckling than 
before, and can be increased somewhat by a high intake of 
carotene Joseph S Hepburn 

Dietary depigmentabon of young black and pled rats, 
promoted by rapid growth, prevented and cured by Inges- 
tion of copper, Fredenk j Goner Z Vtlaminforsch 4 , 
277-93(1935), cf. C A 29, 7413* —Yeast did not always 
prevent or cure the deptgmenlation, its curative eflcct 
was proportional to its Cu content With young growing 
rats and CuSO,, the preventive dose was 0 02-0 12 mg 
Cu per rat per diem, the curative dose 0 07-0-24 mg 
Cu per rat per diem. Other metals (Zn, Mu, Co, Ni, Fe) 
lacked curative power. Rapid growth on a ration nch 
in protein, sugar, vitamins A, B ( and Bi markedly in- 
creased the Cu requirement. Adult rats w ere less suscep- 
tible to complete depigmentation. At times depigmenta- 
tion was promoted by yeast, egg white, fat horse flesh, 
milk, butter and cod-liver oil, and was not produced by 
bread and cereal products The former foods promote 
growth; and the Cu of the latter foods is more readily avail- 
°bl e > Joseph S. Hepburn 

Aseptic culture of insects In vit amin research E G 
van’t Hoog Z. Vtlaminforsch. 4 , 300-24(1935) — Droso- 
phila mclanogaster was reared successfully from eggs steri- 
lized by treatment for 35 ruin, with a mist of 44 cc 96% 
ale. and 6 cc. 5% soln of chloramine These insects re- 
quired the B vitamins and the active factor in the un- 
sapomfiablc fraction of fats, but did not require vitamins 
A, I) and E, and unsaid, fat acids Cultures of the in- 
sects were of value as a biol test for vit aminsll, and B t 
, . Joseph S Hepburn 

vitamin C or the reducing power of the unne in health 
•nd disease. Theophil Baumann Z. Vtlaminforsch 4, 
304-6(1935) — The lodometnc titration of ascorbic acid 
m the unne is unsatisfactory since other urinary con- 
stituents react with I, the ascorbic acid content decreases 
aith time even in a strongly acidified unne, and other 


t compds which react with I are produced as urine ages. 

Joseph S. Hepburn 

Vitamin C or the reducing power of the unne. Wolf v. 
Dngafski. Z Vtlaminforsch. 4 , 356-7(1935); cf. C. A. 
29, 0627* — The lodometnc titration of ascorbic acid 
in the unne is approx , but of value, the amt. of other 
reducing compds is so slight as to be negligible. Samples 
should be anal> red promptly Josephs Hepburn 

Comparative study of the C vitamin (ascorbic acid) con- 

2 tent of cerebrospinal fluid and of unne during C hypo- 
vitaminosis F Plaut and M Bulow. Nalurwssen- 
schaflen 23, 771(1935), cf C A 30, 510 1 —Compara- 
tive tests showed agreement between analyses of cerebro- 
spinal fluid (Aim 11 ochnschr 14, 1318(1935)) and urine 
(Hams-Ra> , C A 29, 3005 1 ) After doses of 600 mg. 
ascorbic acid (Redoxan) per os daily, patients with high 
ascorbic acid content in the cerebrospinal fluid (1.8 to 

3 2 5 mg %) began to excrete it in the urine the second 
day, those with low ascorbic acid content (022-0 3 mg %) 
not until the 7th or 9th day The first group excreted 
44 to 53 nig daily max , the second group 15S-29S mg 
Pnor lo the feeding of ascorbic acid there was hardly any 
excretion and no difference betw een the 2 groups 

B J C van dcr Hocven 

The effects of varying amounts of animal protein fed to 
White Leghorn pullets H Factors correlated with 

4 egg-sne and number of eggs C C Rhodes, L. H Bartel 

and P Ii r Jooste Empire J Exptl Agr 3, 313-19 
(1935), cf C A 29, 0(>2S’ — Pullets receiving either 
low-, medium- or lugh-protein rations showed pos correla- 
tions between max body-wt and av annual egg-wt , but 
only those of the medium- and high-protcin groups were 
significant K D. Jacob 

Report of Wallaceville veterinary laboratory C. S. M 

5 Hopkirk New Zealand Dept Agr , Ann Reft 1934-35, 
23-31 — Tympany of the rumen ttt dairy covs — There were 
wide variations m the CO-, CL, CH t , N> and Hi contents of 
the rumen gases from both normal and bloated cows 
The ptcrate paper test showed no excess of HCN in the 
rumen contents of bloated cows Cows given HCN in 
nonlethal doses did not bloat « lien placed on damp early- 
morning pasture There were indications that bloat may 
be associl with a decrease in the normal acidity of the 

6 rumen contents Grass sloggers in dairy cous —Grass 
staggers was overcome by increasing the blood Mg of the 
cows through the addn of dolomite to the feed The 
Mg content of pasture grass was markedly increased by 
treating the pastures with MgSO, 7H,0 at the rate of 
800-4000 lb /acre; dolomite was less effective The 
milk and bones of affected animals contained normal amts 
of Mg but the unne, like the blood, was very low in Mg 
Pasture grasses at 4Vaikato tend to be lower than normal 

7 in Mg, the spring grass sometimes contg as low as 0 3% 

Mg, the seasonal variation is not marked, the lowest value 
occurring in Dec , with increased values in the growth 
after Tcb rains Morton Mams disease of lambs — The 
blood of affected animals contained normal amts of Ca and 
Mg but was slightly below normal m morg P and total 
solids, there was a slight degree of imperfect calcification 
of the bones Vitamin content of iV ro Zealand fish oils and 

g pasture grasses — The Vitamin D content of cel -body, 
ling-liver, groper-liver and red-cod-hvcr oil was 47, 500, 
2250 and 10 international umts/g , resp Whale-body oil 
contained no vitamin D The vitamin A content of 
fresh grass was higher than that of hay, while the vita- 
min D content was the same in both cases K. D. J. 

The effect of supplementing the diet with different 
forms of sulfur upon the wool of Menno sheep C. M. 
vanWijk.M.L Botha and J G Bckkcr. Onderslepoort J. 
9 Vet Set 5, 177-SS(1935) —Supplements oF either cystine, 
sulfates, KCNS or S (0 12-5 00 g ), administered daily 
except Sunday for 1 j car, had no effect K. D. Jacob 

Mineral metabolism XXXIII Iodine in the nutntion 
of sheep Second report A. I. Malm, P. J . Du Ton 
and J. W. Groenewald. Onderslepoort J. Vet. Set 5 
189-200(1935) ; cf. C. A. 27, 53S1.— KI administered to 
Menno sheep at the rate of 0 002-0 06 g daily for 30 
months had no visible effects on the wts , wool production 
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and reproduction of tbc animals It is pointed out that 
the ill effects ascribed to KI feeding in the earlier work were 
apparently aggravated by a deficiency of vitamin A in thp 
diet Conclusion Tbc addn of KI to sheep licks is an 
warranted and may even produce detrimental effects 
under conditions of drought when a vitamin A shortage 
may exist K D. Jacob 

Further studies pertai n i n g to provita m in D of plant and 
animal sources R M Betlike, P R Record and O H. 
M Wilder / Biol Chem 112,231 8(1935), cf C.A. 
28, 7311 T — Vitamin D of irradiated cholesterol is more 
efficacious in presenting rachitic manifestations trt chicks 
than the rat unit eqtuv in irradiated efgostcrol or In 
calciferol The effects of the latter 2 substances were of 
the same order of efficiency Tbe antirachitic factor of 
irradiated cholesterol is as potent for chicks as the vitamin 
D of cod liver oil Cquiv rat units of vitamin D front Ir- 
radiated animal products such as hog brains, butter fat 
and lard arc more efficient antirachiticaliy for chicks than 
vitamin D from irradiated plant products such as wheat 
middlings, cotton oil, alfalfa leaf meal, yeast and fungus 
mycelium, indicating that the provitamins of animal and 
plant products are not identical There is apparently 
no taxonomic difference between the vitamin D efficiency 
of irradiated, vtoducts from higher planta feottouverd oi(, 
wheat middlings, alfalfa leaf meal) and irradiated plants 
(yeast and fungus mycelium) of the lower botanical order 
A P Lothrop 

Amino acid metabolism I Fate of glycine, <// alanine 
and d -alanine in the normal animal Joseph S Butts, 
Mai S Dunn and Lois F Hallman J Biol Chem 112, 
203-74(1935) — The ability of the amino acids to fotm 
glycogen was detd by feeding their Na salts by stomach 
tnbe to rats fasted 48 hra and the testing of ketolytic 
properties by feeding Na acetoacetatt and super imposing 
upon this the substance whose ketolytic activity was to be 
studied Glycine, df-alamne and d-alanmc are definitely 
glycogenic and ketolytic, <ff- alanine being very much 
superior to glycine and rf-alanine approx twice as effective 
as tbe dl-lorm as a glycogen former and definitely superior 
to it as a ketolytic agent As far as glycogenic properties 
are concerned, it appear* that only d-alanuie is effective 
and that m the racemic mixt I alanine is very ineffective 
A P Lothrop 

Feeding experiments with mixtures of highly purified 
ammo acids VH The dual nature of the “unknown 
growth essential " Madelyn Womack 3nd Wm C Rose 
J Biol Chem 112,275-82(1935), cf C A 29,4800* — 
The "unknown growth essential" referred to in earlier 
papers of this scries is composed of 2 factors which can be 
sepd by their soly difference in aq BuOH The more 
sol component is isoleucine Failure to recognize the 
importance of isoleucine as a constituent of the growth- 
stimulating fractions delayed the identification of the 
other component of the "unknown growth essential" for 
atleast2yrs VIH Isolation and identification of a new 
essential amino add Richard H McCoy, Curtis E 
Meyer and Wm C Rose Ibtd 283-302 — The hitherto 
unknown growth essential has been isolated in cryst form 
and identified as 1 of the 4 isomeric o -ammo-0 -hydroxy- 
butyric acids The spatial configuration around the 0- 
carbon remains to be detd Approx 0 fi% is the nun 
amt required to induce max growth on an otherwise 
adequate diet and for the first time it has been possible to 
rear animals on a ration contg purified ammo acids as the 
sole source of N Hydroxyglutaimc acid and citruDme 
have been shown by feeding expts. to be dispensable 
components of the food Expts art tinder way todet the 
physiol importance of the remaining ammo acids a- 
Amino-B-hydraxybutyric acid, tn 255-7* with decompn , 
f«!” —27 77* (av of 4 prepns ), ft -benzoyl dene , m 
J5I*, pt crate, m 139 5-141' A P- Lothrop 

Magnesium deficiency in animals VII The effects 
of magnesium deprivation, with a superimposed calcium 
deficiency, on the animal body as revealed by symptoma- 
tology and blood changes Harry G Day, H D Kruse 
“{"IP V McCollum J.BM.Ckem 112.337-59(1935); 
cl C A 28, 6815* — Young dogs were fed a diet deficient 


1 in both Ca and Mg but otherwise adequate. The dietary 
deficiency fs manifested by edema, gastrointestinal dis- 
turbance with alternate constipation and diarrhea, osteo- 
porosis with consequent deformation of the bones, in a 
few cases by hyperimtability of the nervous system 
which led to fatal convulsions, but tn the majority of 
cases by a marked inertness and anorexia which usually 
led to death from inanition An immediate decrease in 
serum Mg occurs which is quantitatively similar to that 

* which induces tetany in Mg deprivation and scrum Ca 
likewise falls to levels usually indicative of tetany There 
is a faff in alk, reserve and pa, an increase in blood chlorides 
as the erythrocyte vof falls and an increase in fibrinogen. 
A rise in nonprotein N and a decrease in inorg phosphate 
occur terminally There are no significant changes In 
serum Na and K, plasma total lipidcs, fatty acids, total 
cholesterol, cholesterol esters, lipoid I’, serum bile pig- 

3 meat and plasma albumin and globulin The deficiency 
in Ca-Mg deprivation resembles more closely the law-Ca 
syndrome. The so-called physiol antagonism between 
Ca and Mg is indicated by the prevention of symptoms of 
Mg tetany by the simultaneous diminution of serum Ca as 
serum Mg reaches abnormally low levels Nutritive 
failure is more pronounced in Mg-Ca deficiency than in 
Mg teattvAvjn alone V or'.y-v.x xtletceoea . A V.i. 

Tbe Influence of iodides on the calcification of bones in 

* rats in experimental Titktls Raoul Lecoq and Romuald 

Gallier. Bull set. pharmaiol. 42, 525-8(1935); cf. C. A 
29, 74 12 1 .— Rickets was produced by a diet rich in Ca 
and poor tn P. The addn of P,O k alone is not sufficient 
to cause improvement, but the addn of KI or Cali pro- 
duces a prompt cure. A E Meyer 

Sugared condensed milk u> artificial alimentation 
P Kudeaux. Presse med. 43, 753-5(1935) — Different 

$ formulas for diln are developed A. E. Meyer 

Vitamin C Pb Pagnicz Presse mid 43, 8M-5 
(1935). — A discussion A E. Meyer 

Vitamin C m hetnonhagie diathesis A Lunedei and 
A Giannoni Sperimenlale 89, Section Rtnditonh 
adunanteaciad med - fis.fiorentina 29(1935) — High doses 
of ascorbic acid have a favorable influence in hemorrhagic 
conditions A E. Meyer 

Effect of different forms of diet on the external iteration 
of the pancreas. Loop. Abramson. Acta Med. Scand w, 
478-85(1935) — Results indicate that the enzyme content 
or the pancreatic secretion on a mixed diet or on a diet poor 
in protein but rich in milk and carbohydrate tends to ad- 
just itself to tbe character of the diet. S Morguhs 
Studies on protein metabolism and the oxldabve prot- 
eases in experimental scurvy II Influence of ferrunt 
hydrogeaio reductum on the nitrogen balance and oxida- 

7 tion coefficient L D Kashevmk, S A. Eidman and 
I. B Fried hind Biochem Z 282, fid-61 (1935); cf 
C. A 29, 4802* — Daily feeding of 10 nig reduced Fe to 
guinea pigs during the pre-scurvy period causes an in- 
creased N metabolism and output of urea N, while the 
oxidation coeff (CVN) tends to fall On the scorbutic 
ration the Fe has no effect on the excretion of protein 
metabolic products A neg N balance is found at tbc 
tune when the development of scurvy is complicated by the 

8 condition of partial starvation Under the influence of 

the Fe there occurs an extensive deposition of fat in the 
Chen scorbutic guinea pigs S M or gulls 

The storage of ascorbic acid In the organi of guinea pigs 
given crystalline ascorbic acid with a vitamin C free diet. 
Erik Jacobsen Stand Arch Physiol 72, 259-M(l935); 
cf . C A. 29, 8088* —Tbe vitamin C depots of guinea pigs 
ate emptied when the animals have been on a vitamin 

9 C free diet for 8-15 days On a daily administration of 20 
mg ascorbic acid the exhausted depots of such animals 
may be partially restored in 4-9 days but no further ac- 
cumulation occurs on this dose Parenteral administra- 
tion brings about the same result more quickly than the 
oral feeding but the extent of the refilling of the depot* is 
not affected Better result* (40% greater restoration) 
are obtained when the 20 mg of ascorbic acid is given in 
2 doses instead of a single dose, but storage of vitamin C 
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in the organs is never as complete with this amt. as in 
normally fed animals S Morgulis 

Glaucoma and edema Hans Schrocder. Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat Monthly 14, 369-73(1935) —The rela- 
tionship of glaucoma to B deficiency, NaCI, nutritional 
and angioneurotic edema are considered Twenty-four 
references James C Munch 

Recent advances in nutrition R V. McCollum 
Penna Med }. 39 , 01-5(1935) — The importance of 
vitamins, inorg. constituents and ammo acids in the 
balanced diet is discussed Adults need 200-300 rat 
units of B daily Feeding 3 g of yeast daily to 351 under- 
fed women and children m poor families was followed in 
almost all cases by increase in wt and appetite Pellagra 
is assoed with deficiency in dietary flavine, which fs in- 
dispensable and is not the antidermatitis factor B, 

James C Munch 

Diagnosis and treatment of pellagra George J Bus- 
man Penna Med J 39, 173-5(1935) — Twenty-seven 
pellagrins aged 20 to 63 yis were studied Gastro- 
intestinal involvements were found in 26, achylia in 21 
Only 12 had been taking ale Liver ext supplemented by 
an adequate diet was used in treatment J C M 
Phlyctenular disease and vitamin deficiency Leonard 
G Redding Penna Med J 39, 153-61(1935) —The 
decrease of phlyctenular disease in the United States and its 
increase in Europe are assoed directly with the amt of 
vitamin A in the diet Clinically, phlyctenula is de- 
v eloped in rats on an A-frce diet Large doses of cod liv cr 
oil have proved successful in treatment J C M 

Some clinical aspects of deficiency diseases in adults 
Chester S Keefer Rhode Island Med J IS, ICI 5 
(1935). — Deficiency in vitamin B is assoed with poly- 
neuritis and cardiac insufficiency The clinical aspects 
of avitaminosis in adults arc discussed J C M 

A discussion of certain types of anemia Geo W Par- 
son. Trt Stale Med J 8, 1556-61(1935) — Addisonian 
pernicious anemia is a deficiency disease resulting from 
lack of the antianemic constituent of liver It is clinically 
a distinct entity from idiopathic hypochromic anemia 
which resutts from deficiency in Fe in the diet J C M 
Tissue oxidation in B, avitaminosis and inanition 
Hakan Rydin Upsala Lakareforentnrs Forhandl 41 , 
1 -182(1 935-3 1>); cf C A 29, 5S96»— Critical reviews 
of the literature indicated division of opinion whether 
there is a decrease in the oxidative capacity of the tissues 
due to Bi avitaminosis A review of the bterature is 
presented The Icehrnc used in this study with statistical 
evaluation of results are given in 31 tables Pigeons were 
kept in cages at a uniform temp and on specific diets 
Adequate diets were given in the foreperiod; during the 
period on restricted or no B, intake they were offered 
polished rice ad libitum or definite anils of polished rice 
were given by forced feedmg In other pigeons, during 
the hunger period, no food was offered From time to 
time biopsies were performed to obtain sections of the 
pectoral muscle and of the h\ er Blood was obtained by 
heart puncture. Tests were made upon the same pigeons 
receiving normal diet, then a restricted or Bi-free diet, 
or no food, followed by resumption of normal diet. Tissue 
oxidation was measured on the muscle, muscle press- 
juice and blood by the micro-respirometrr method of 
Warburg and Barcroft, and also by the Thunberg methyl- 
ene blue decolonzation method. Bi concentrate and 
crystals were made by the Kinnersley, 0‘Bnen and Peters 
method (C. A. 27, 42 1 9) In some pigeons acute results 

were obtained- in others, chrome B, avitaminosis was 
produced In some of the tests lactic acid or Na lactate 
and Ringer phosphate buffer were added All tests were 
made in duplicate and results a\ eraged In some expts 
different portions of the brain were tested similarly. 
Variations m technic m testing different organs will 
produce great variations in quant, results The brain, 
kidney, fixer, muscle and blood cells of pigeons dunng a 
stage of hunger or of Bi avitaminosis showed decreased O 
uptake by the tissue methods, as well as decreased methyl- 
ene blue oxidativ e ability, as compared to the same ani- 
mals on adequate diets The muscle press juice showed 


a decreased oxidative capacity. In the muscle of pigeon* 
suffering from beriberi there is a decrease m one or more 
water-sol constituents which are present in the normal 
muscle In acute beriberi the imerorespirometer method 
showed a greater oxidative capacity than in the chronic 
benben animals With the methylene blue method this 
difference was not consistently demonstrated. Inanition 
produced a similar decrease in oxidative capacity which 
paralleled results m the Bi avitaminosis studies. The 
exptl results suggested that decreased tissue oxidative 
capacity in Bi avitaminosis might be assoed with deficient 
muscular nutrition Specific decrease in oxidative ca- 
pacity was found ui the bram tissue. The decreased 
capacity for muscles did not parallel the decrease for 
liver tissues nor for the blood In tests trt ntro the 
cryst vitamin Bi showed no effect on methylene blue 
In comparative studies microrespirometer results were 
often, but not always, in agreement with methylene btue 
data The methylene blue action was not always pro- 
portional to oxidative change, so microrespiratioa method* 
appear most suitable One hundred and three references 
James C Munch 

Recent progress in the study of vitamins P Karrcr. 
Chimie cf Industrie 34, 1027-35(1935), cf C. A. 29, 
479S‘ —A review A Papmeau-Couture 

Preparation and chemical investigation of vitamin Bi 
Ilaruo Kakefuda Fukuoka-Ikuadaigaku-Zasshi 27, 
1319-99(1934) , cf C. A 29, 6278* — Misawa’s method 
was used to obtain vitamin B, from nee embryo ext. 
The following general method was used to cone the vita- 
min B, and to obtain cryst vitamin To the Ag frac- 
tion of the embryo ext. platnuc chionde or picnc acid 
was added, gold chloride was then added Finally with 
the aid of the acctone-alc combination method needle- 
shaped vitamin Bi crystals were obtained The protec- 
tive dose of the vitamin crystal for rats was 0 01 mg. and 
for pigeons 0 00258 mg per day Upon electrolysis the 
vitamin Bi accumulates on the cathode 0 1% soln of 
vitamin Bi shows a strong diazo reaction The mols of 
vitamin Bi contain S but no ammo N. On exposure to 
ultraviolet ray s, it loses its activity, but Rgntgen ray-s are 
ineffective. The absorption line of the spectrum of its 
acid salts lies at 2S0-265 mji K. Sugmra 

An effect of choline upon the weights of young rats 
E W. McHenry J. Physiol 85, 343-9(1935) , cf. C. A 
29, 6930’ — In feeding expts. on 120 young rats it was 
found that a diet low in choline and vitamin Bi results m a 
failure to increase in wt after an initial period of about 
2 weeks The addn. of either choline or vitamin B, to 
this diet does not cause a continued increase in wt. How- 
ever, when chobne and vitamin Bi are supplied together 
the wts continue to increase This complementary effect 
appears to be lessened when older rats are used Rats 
which do not receiv e choline dev elop an appearance which 
is similar to that which has been attributed to a deficiency 
of vitamin B 4 E D. Walter 

Constitution of vitamin Di (Windaus, Thiele) 10. 

F— PHYSIOLOGY 

HOMER W SMITH 

Artificial growth and inhibition of growth J. Freud 
Nederland. Ttjdschr Geneeskunde 79, IV, 4977-90(1935) — 
A review discussing the influence of sex hormones on the 
growth of accessory organs, etc R Beutner 

Phosphorus metabolism after work in healthy individu- 
als and in cardiac patients J C. J. Burkens Neder- 
land Ttjdschr. Geneeskunde 79, IV, 5704-9(1935) .—In the 
normal resting muscle phosphoric acid is tied up as a 
lipoidal ester. When work is done a part of it is split off. 
At the same time the muscle membrane becomes more per- 
meable, which condition allows the split off phosphoric 
acid to diffuse into the blood stream If the muscle 
subsequently returns to the resting condition, phosphoric 
acid a gam enters into chem. combination with the muscle 
lipoids, hence the circulating phosphate is taken up by the 
muscle On the basis of these considerations B explains his 
exptl. findings. He observes an increase of the blood 
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phosphates, up to 60%, after muscular work of 3 to 4 1 
mm duration at least tn patients with cardiac decompen- 
sation (Also, the blood lactic acid is markedly raised ) 
Subsequently with resting muscle, the phosphate values 
not only return to normal hut decrease materially below 
the normal level, later they slowly rise up to tt again 
R B 

Phenols in some biological fluids and their relation to 
phenolemia Mariano P Castes and Alberto V Aroaudo s 
Rev assoc m«t orgenftna 49, 1003-70(1935) •—Phenols 
from ascitic and pleural fluids acre detd by Theis and 
Benedict's method (cf C A 18, 339S) for phenols in 
blood They were found in the same conen as m blood 
E S G B 

The renal elimination of bilirubin Adolfo E. Raices 
and Carlos \ clasco Suarez Rev med gut r palol femen- 
ina S, 559-77(1935) — No bilirubin was found in the 
urine of normal persons The elimination of bilirubin 3 
m the urine depends on the total cancn of bilirubin m the 
blood The bilirubin giving direct van den flergh reac- 
tion seems to increase the kidney permeability for bili- 
rubin No threshold for bilirubin elimination by the 
kidney was found E S G B 

The renal threshold for dextrose in man James W 
Sherrill and Eaton M Mar Kay Arch Internal iled 56, 
877-83(1973) —The renal threshold is dependent on ^ 
many variables so that it may be misleading to give a 
normal av The av for a group of persons who did not 
have diabetes was 128 mg glucose/100 cc , with a group 
of diabetics it was 149 mg /100 cc j B Brown 

Changes in the blood and circulation with changes in 
posture The effect of exercise and vasodilatation John 
B Voumans, J H Akcroyd. Jr , and Helen Frank J 
Clin Jmestigation 14, 739-53(1935) —"The exchange of 
fluid between the blood and tissues, primarily controlled 5 
by capillary and colloid osmotic pressure, is greatly in 
fluenced by a no of secondary factors, particularly by 
posture The great tendency to edema in the quiet erect 
posture is opposed by a rising colloid osmotic pressure and 
by an increasing tissue pressure in the feet and legs 
With muscular activity an even greater vol of Citrate 
than occurs on quiet standing is prevented from accumulat- 
ing by a more active lymphatic drainage Variations in . 
these secondary factors will influence the exchange of 
fluid between the blood and tissues and, in the presence of 
even slight changes in the scrum proteins and capillary 
pressure, may det the appearance or nonappearance of 
edema ’ J U Brown 

The nature of the substance(s) producing pain in 
contracting skeletal muscle its bearing on the problems 
of angina jettons and intermittent claudication L. N. 
Katz, E Lmdncr and H Landt J Clin Imestigation 7 
14, 807-21(1935) — The amt of exercise required to cause 
pain and fatigue in the muscles of the arm of normal sub- 
jects was studied The rate of accumulation of pain- 
producing substance was affected by the time allowed for 
recovery between contractions The substance is a 
product of metabolic activity of the muscle, it diffuses in 
and out ol the blood stream ; it is nonvolatile since tt per- 
sists after passing through the lungs, it is dependent not 
only on local production but also on the amt, transported “ 
from other regions, it is acid in nature, it is retarded by 
alkali, training lends to lessen its actn ity, possibly by 
altering the buffer act ion of the muscle concerned 

J B Brown 

A clinical and experimental study of the stability of 
colloid osmotic pressure of serum protein Kintaro 
Yanagi J Clin Jmestigalson 14, 853-62(1935) — Col- 
loid osmotic pressures of sera have been measured by 9 
means of an osmometer which permits observations at any 
desired interval of time In sera with normal protein 
eonens , when the pressure was once developed it remained 
const for 16-18 hrs. Pressures of sera with low protein 
were found to be unstable, rising to a max in 3-5 hrs , 
and then falling, this effect, however, could be produced 
in normal sera by dilg them with physiol saline or ultra- 
filtrate. Furthermore, concu of hypoproteioemic sera by 


ultrafiltration produced stable osmotic pressures. 

J B. Brown 

The Addis sediment count and blood urea clearance 
test In normal pregnant women. C. A. Elden and J W. 
Cooney J. Cl in fituesbgafjon 14, 889-91(1935) —The 
lower limit of normal urea clearance is somewhat less in 
pregnant than m non pregnant women. J B Brown 
Intubation studies of the human small mtestme IV. 
Chemical characteristics of the intestinal contents in the 
fasting state and as influenced by the administration of 
acids, of alkalies and of water. W. G Carr, W. Osier 
Abbott and Albert B Sample J. Clin Investigation 14, 
893-900(1935) —By a new method of intubation (cf 
Miller and Abbott, Am J. i/ed. Set 187, 695(1934) the 
chem characteristics of the contents of the small intes- 
tine of man were studied After fasting the flow of 
contents into any part of the small intestine is usually less 
than 1 cc /mm , acidity is greatest in the duodenum, 
diminishing toward neutral or even alk in the lower 
ilium, bicarbonate is related to reaction; the duodenal 
contents, if acid or tending toward neutral, are hypo- 
tonic, but if neutral or alk. they tend toward the isotomc 
state of the ileac contents. After administration of acid 
orally, the contents of the stomach pass slowly into the 
duodenum where they are neutralized by bicarbonate and 
become isotonic After bicarbonate ingestion (isotomc) 
the stomach evacuates rapidly. With hypertonic bi- 
carbonate the stomach evacuates much more slowly 
Alter administration of 4fX) cc of water the gastnc con- 
tents pass into the duodenum rapidly enough to render 
the duodena) contents acid and to lower their osmotic 
pressure J. B Brown 

The metabolism of the Isolated heart of dogs related to 
age A E. Cohn and J M Steele J Clin Investiga- 
tion 14, 916-22(1935), cf. C. A 30, 518« — 1 "Decrease 
in the consumption of O with age was observed m heart- 
lung prepns made in pure-bred female wire hawed fox 
terriers living under similar environmental conditions ” 

J. B Brown 

Sodium and potassium metabolism The effect of 
potassium on the sodium end water balances In normal 
subjects and patients with Bright's disease Eaton M 
MacKay and Allan M Butler. J. Clin Investigation 14, 
023-39(1936) — The mineral and water balances of two 
normal subjects and of two subjects with Bright's disease 
were studied after ingestion of moderate amts of K and 
Na Ingestion of 5-J0 g. of KC1 per day did not affect 
the excretion of Na or edema fluid, and, in a case of 
Bright's disease had no appreciable effect on the Na reten- 
tion and development of edema Details of the results 
of other mineral excretions are described under various 
conditions J. B Brown 

The electrodynamic theory of hie 11 S Burr and 
r S C Northrop Quart Rev Biol 10,332-33(1935).— 
A review. J. B. Brown 

The eeiViUs tas.nKm.sswn nt vi hstaxwa, especially 
neurohnmors G II, Parker Quart. Rev Biol. 10, 

251-71(1935) — A lecture review J B Brown 

Dehydration in human beings Frederick A. Coffer 
and V, alter C. Mad dc-ek Ann. Surgery 10Z, 947-60 
(1935) Rachel Brown 

Follicular hormone and ovulation inhibition Guunar 
DahUierg J. Ohslet Gynaecol Brit Empire 42, 953-61 
(1935) — D postulates that the Zondek-Aschheirn reac- 
tion is due to the fact that follicular hormone in the urine 
is resorbed and consumed more quickly than is prolan 
Therefore the effect of prolan predominates The per- 
centage of high follicular hormone in the mice is not con- 
tinuously high enough to prevent ovulation 

Rachel Brown 

Resistance to proteolysis found In the blood serum of 
aborting women Evan Shute. J Obslet Gynaecol 
Bnt Empire 42, 1071-84(1075) — Seventy three %of 44 
spontaneously aborting women had blood serum which 
showed ft characteristic type of resistance to the proteolytic 
action of commercial trypsin The resistance appeared to 
be directed against its protease fraction Tight % or less 
of 128 pregnancies and self-induced abortions presented the 
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s am e phenomenon It is suggested that many spontaneous 
abortions are provoked by excess of this ability of the nor- 
mal blood to impede proteolytic activity The maternal 
resistance is not due to serum antitrypsin, since it resists 
heating at 00® for 30 mm Sixty -one references R B 
Is estnn the cause of the resistance to proteolysis found 
in the blood serum of aborting women? Evan Shute 
J, Obslel Gynaecol Bnt Empire 42, 10S5-95( 1935) —A 
substance closely resembling estnn is the factor in the 
maternal blood serum responsible for resistance to pro- 
teolysis in many cases of spontaneous abortion. The 
concn of this antiprotcolytic principle is greater in the 
placentas of women who^e pregnancies terminate pre- 
maturely than m more mature placentas R B 

Relation between the site of injection of tmdrosterone 
and the comb response in the fowl A W Greenwood 
and J S S Blyth Quart J Exptl Physiol 25, 267-« < 
(1935) — Injections of andros terone directly into the 
substance of the capon’s comb produced a response greater 
than that elicited by the same dose injected intramuscu 
larly in the pectoral region Two females responding to 
the treatment showed less increase in the comb size than 
the capons A normal male showed no response, while 
an incompletely castrated male gave a marked response 
Rachel Brown 

Effect of asphyxia on the sinus and conducting tissue of 
the frog heart G Kingisepp Quart J Exptl Physiol 
25, 291-302(1935) — Asphyxia of both the normal and 
of the lodoacettc acid-poisoned sinus causes alterations 
in the frequency which closely resemble the changes pro- 
duced by asphyxia on the mechanical response of the 
x entncle Asphyxia in the normal heart produces a 
great decrease in the rate of auriculov entncular conduc- 
tion, while in the lodoacetic acid -poisoned heart asphyxia 
produces less interference with conduction This differ- 
ence is probably due to the production of lactic acid in the 
former case and its absence in the latter case R B 
The oxidation coefficient of lactic acid in the animal 
world V Borsuk J Physiol (USS R.) 19, 540-62 
(1935) — The processes of decompn and resynthesis of 
glycogen in a number of in\ ertebrates are studied 

H Cohen 

Metabolism during muscle work I Fat metabolism 
A. Khant and A Shrctter J Physiol (U S S R ) 19, 
549-8(1935) — The fat content of arterial blood during 
work diminishes on the av. 1.5 6%, compared to rest 
This is an indication that fat is required during work, not 
by muscles, but by other organs H Cohen 

The nature of the union of the sodium and potassium 
in the gray matter of the human brain L M Georgies - 
skaya J. Physiol. (U S. S R ) 19, 571-1(1935) —The 
Na and K of the gray matter of the cortex are quantita- 
tively separated by electrodialysis The Na and K, 
therefore, occur in the brain m a salt-tike combination 

H Cohen 

Estrogenic activity of the unne of cows during preg- 
nancy. M.M.O.Bame, J.B. E Patterson and S \V F 
Underhill. Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol 8 . 424-S 
(1035) — The amt of estnn secreted in the unne of cows 
during pregnancy is less than 50 international units per 1 
during the 1st 21 weeks of gestation Estnn can be 
readily detected m the unne at the 23rd week, when the 
concn. is about 100 units per 1. At the 30th week 700 
units was obtained, at the 32nd about 9000 units, at the 
34th 4000 units, and at the 37th 17,000 units per 1 The 
vanations in the amt. present in the last weeks of preg- 
nancy are probably due to variations in the concn of the 
urine. \\\ O E 

Metabolism of women during the reproductive cycle 
VI. A case study of the continuous nitrogen ubluation of 
a multipara during pregnancy, parturition, pnerpenum 
and lactation Helen A. Hunseher, Frances Cope Hum- 
itiell, Betty Nuns Enekson and Icie G Macy. J A’u/n- 
(ton 10, 579-97(1935); cf. C. A. 27, 1033 —This case 
study for an S-year period of chdd-beanng and child- 
rearing has been continued during another complete repro- 
ductn e cycle During the last 145 days in gestation there 
was an av . net storage of 3 1 g. and a maternal retention of 


1 2 6 g. of N daily, resulting in a total observed accumula- 
tion of 446 g at term. On the day of delivery the chemi- 
cally detd. maternal loss of N in blood, placenta, amwotic 
fluid and vomitus amounted to 46, 20 1, 0 08 and 0 24 g , 
resp , tbe total loss from the body beyond the food con- 
sumed was 54 6 g of N in addn to that contained in tbe 
fetus Tbe 9 daily balances during the lymg-tn period 
showed an av daily loss of 5 g. of N. From the 10th to 

s the 53d day of milk flow the gestatory reserve N had been 

2 reduced by delivery, puerpenum and lactation losses of 
54 6, 44 6 and 38 3 g , resp , leaving a total of 310 g of 
N stored only in the last half of pregnancy When the 
approx fetal content of 5S 6 g of N is deducted from the 
final maternal reserve, the accountable losses of the 
reproducing cycle by the 53rd day of Jactation bad left a 
maternal reserv e of 250 g of N for future dissipation or en- 
richment of the maternal body at termination of the re- 

3 productive cycle C R Fellers 

Diabetogenic action of the anterior hypophysis inde- 
pendent of the adrenals B A Houssay and L F. Leloir. 
Rex soc argentine btol 11, 464-73, Compt rend. soc. 
bid 120, 670-2(1935) — Txt of anterior hypophysis 
(bovine) produced the usual prolonged hyperglucemia in 
dogs with the adrenal medulla or the whole adrenals re- 
moved, or the adrenals denervated, and in toads after 

cauterization or removal of the adrenals LEG. 

4 Effects of large doses of follicular hormone on the struc- 
ture of the ovary and anterior hypophysis of the white rat 
L Deschn Compt rend soc biol 120,526-8(1935) 

L E Gilson 

Glutathione of the tissues of hypophysectomized dogs 
Further evidence of hypophyso-thyroid and hypophyso- 
testicular association Lion Binet, Lion Kipmov and 
Georges Weller Compt rend soc btol 120, 5S9-90 

5 (1935) — Hypophysectomy was followed by a marked de- 

crease in reduced and total glutathione of the liver, thyroid 
and testicles L E. Gilson 

Occurrence of lipides m the unne of dogs after removal 
of the lumbar -sacral portion of the spinal cord H Her- 
mann, J Dcchaumc and J Vial Compt rend roc. btol 
120, 64S-9(1935) — For the first few days after the opera- 
tion the unne contained 60-550 mg ether -extractable lip- 
ide per 1. Later the quantity dropped to 20-60 mg /I 

6 An intermittent hpuna persisted for months The lipide 
was principally olein It contained no phosphohpide 

L E. Gilson 

Concentrating action of the gall bladder. Glutathione 
of the bile G Baltaceanu and C Vasiliu. Compt. rend, 
soc bid 120, 606-8(1635) — The nonnal liver bile of 48 
dogs contained 10-200 mg % of glutathione and the 
bladder bile 300-600 mg %, usually between 5 and 15 
times as much as the Jiver bile The liver tissues of the 

' same dogs contained 115-150 mg. %. L. E. Gilson 

Progressive changes in the structure of the uterus and 
tubes of rabbits treated, from birth, with repeated injec- 
tions of folliculm A Lacassagne. Compt. rend soc. 
bid 120, 685-6(1935) L E. Gilson 

Effect of carbon dioxide on cerebral blood vessels. 
J J Bouckaert and F. Jourdan Compt. rend. soc. btol 
120, 7SS-90(193o) — In the dog head the addn. of COj to 

8 the perfusing blood caused a marked dilation of the blood 

vessels of the brain L. E Gilson 

Experiments on biological test objects concerning the 
nature of the vagomimetic substance present m sweat 
K v Mfgay Arch ges Physiol. (Pflugers) 236, 159-65 
(1635) — The pharmacological (and menotoxic) effects of 
sweat are due to the presence of acetycholme and K salts. 

Arthur Grollman 

Acetylcholine and choline in tissue extracts. F 

9 Plattner and H Tsudzimura Arch ges. Physiol. (Pflug- 
ers) 236, 175-80(1635) — No correlation was found be- 
tween the ratio of the amount of choline to the amount of 
acet y Ichohne present in various tissues of the cat Extirpa- 
tion of the adrenals, thyroid or parathyroids did not affect 
the tissue contents of choline or its derivatives. A. G. 

The physiology of the blood glycogen. G Golandas 
Arch ges Physiol. (Pflugers) 236, 230-S(1935).— The’ 
basal glycogen contents of the blood of man, dog and 
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rabbit are 6 7 to 12.2, 8G to 15 3 and 6 4 to 14 4 mg. 
per 100 cc ■ re«p Mo*t of the glycoge n is adsorbed on 
the formed elements of the blood It disappears in sterile 
shed blood A G 

Secretory phenomena m the oviduct of the fowl, in- 
cluding the process of shell formation examined by the 
micro incineration technic K C. Richardson Phi! 
Trans Ray Soe (London) B22S, 149-05(1035) —The 
ovalbumin and glucoprotein fractions of egg white are 
secreted by the glands and lining epithelium of the egg- 
white region The ovokeraUn shell membranes have 
their origin in fiber-like strands of viscous material secreted 
by the tubular glands in the conum of the isthmus The 
products of uterine activity include the org shell matrix 
with its mammillae and cuticle, the thin part of the 
egg white and the calcification of the shell The source of 
the secretory fluids contg Ca (e. g , for the calcification of 
the shell) has not been further localized Thirty-three 
references Joseph S Hepburn 

Continuing metabolism of nitrogen in animals H. 
Borsook and G L Keighley. Proc Roy Soc (London) 
BI18, 4SS-521(1935) — The continuing metabolism is 
the N metabolism on any 1 day which is already present in 
the tissues — distinguishing it !rom exogenous N 1 1 is not 
related to the endogenous or "wear and tear” metabolism 
In a man in N equil with a daily urinary N of 19-1 1 g , the 
continuing metabolism constitutes more than half the 
total urinary N. The continuing metabolism is a function 
of the previous dietary history, and is directly proportional 
to the level of K intake In an adult is X equil , exten- 
sile synthetic processes involving ammo acids are con- 
tinually m operation. In man, N'Hi may sene as a pre- 
cursor of urinary unc acid Neither endogenous nor 
conlintung N metabolism is stimulated by amino acids 
nfty-five references Joseph S Hepburn 

The male sex hormones L Ruzicka J Chcm 
Education 13,3-0(1930) — 1 review. E H. 

The serum calcium response to ingested calcium 
S Freeman, E R Kent and A C Ivy J Biol Chcm 
112, 1-7(1935) — A slight but reasonably const, elevation 
of scrum Ca (5-0%) occurs in fasting human subjects 2 
hrs. after ingestion ol moderate doses daily o! CaOi or Ca 
gluconate (2d! and 10 g , reap ). In fasted normal dogs 
dosage of Ca influences the serum Ca response over a 
range of intake varying from 0 05 to 025 g of Ca per kg 
of body wt CaClj produces a greater max nse than a 
corresponding dose of Ca gluconate but the latter cotnpd 
maintains a greater nse 4 and G hrs after ingestion 

A P Lothrop 

Equihn prepared from pregnant mare unne Geo F. 
CarUand and Roland K Meyer J. Bio!. Chem. 112, 
9-14(1935) — Equilm was prepd from mare unne col- 
lected during the last 2 months of pregnancy making 
possible much higher yields than those previously reported 
Removal of a small amt of thechn was accomplished by 
repeated recrystns from EtOH and the punGcd product 
had a slightly higher [o] “ (325°) than that reported by 
Girard, el of (cf C. A. 26, 4090) Biol assays in spayed 
rats showed that the equilm is approx 75% as active as 
standard theelin when injected in aq 10% ale contg 0 5% 
Na,COi it is only 30% as active if injected without 
addn of the Na : CO, Colorimetric assay indicates an 
activity of only 11% so that this method is quite unsatis- 
factory. A P Lothrop 

Ketosis VH Quantitative studies on 0-ondation 
Glycogen formation from various fatty acids Harry J 
Deuel, Jr , Joseph Stsgutts, Lois F. Hallman and Charles 
II Cutler J Bio! 112, 15-23(1935). cf C. A 

29, 5166’ —A profound difference exists m the glycogenic 
activity of odd- and even-chained fatty acids, significant 
amts of glycogen are deposited in the liver after feeding 
0 173 mole per sq m of body surface of the N’a salts of 
propionic, valeric, beptoic and conylic acids and no nse 
above the control level is noticed after ingestion of di- 
accttc, butync, eaproic and capryhc acids by fasting male 
rats The process of 3 -oxidation applies to the acids 
with an odd no of C atoms with degradation to propionic 
at '*d which senes as a building stone for glucose of glyco 


gen Tnvalenn is a significantly better glycogenic agent 
than tnbutynn, the glycogen from the latter coming 
largely, if not entirely, from the glycerol component 
Oleic acid does not bring about significant formation of 
gl> cogen, indicating that cleavage at the double bond 
forming 2 mols of nonybe acid cannot be a primary change 
in the metabolism of oleic acid A. P. Lothrop 

Distribution of calcium and phosphorus in the diverse 
organs and tissues of the rat during excess and deficiency 
of parathyroid hormone Pietro Molman-Tosatti Arch 
t'al hoi 93, 149-04(1935); cf C A. 29, 1I5S*— The 
parathyroids have a certain Influence on the Ca and P 
content in organs and tissues, as shown by comparatne 
figures It is cot possible to establish definite rules or to 
assert whether the action is a direct one or secondary to 
changes produced in the bones A E. Meyer 

The elimination of nitrogen -containing products of 
metabolism in gastric and duodenal juice A Allodi, A 
Ciomni and A Robeechi Arch set med 60, 1 Ifi 
(1935) ■ — The noncoagulable N in gastric and duodenal 
juice during rest as well as after stimulation is higher than 
in the blood The contents in urea and unc acid are very 
low The gastnc elimination cannot act as a substitute 
for the function of the kidney in cases of disease of the 
latter A E Meyer 

Hypophysary-endocnne relations VI Hypophysis 
and pancreas R Rivoire. Prcssc mfd 43, 75<-Gl 
(1935), cf C A 30, 14S‘ — A renew A E M 
The skin in experimental hyperparathyroidism R 
Lenehe, A Jung and C Sureyya. Prcssc nr 3 43,777 81 
(1935) — Injections of large doses of parathormone cause 
skin lesions consisting in infiltrations, indurations and 
Joss of hair The H O and Ca are increased A E >1 
Permanent arterial hypertension and endoenne glands 
Paul Halbron and H Pierre Klotr Prcssc mfd 43, 913- 
15(1935) A E Merer 

Mucin and equilibrium of gastnc acidity R. H 
Monceaux Presse mfd 43, 9s3-9(1935) — Moan ab- 
sorbs all acidity beyond tbe physiol pit This acid be- 
comes available again at onset of digestion before fresh 
HC1 is secreted A D Meyer 

The phosphatase elimination in normal rats and m 
hyper- and hypo function of the parathyroid Guido 
Melli and Lylia Annesi. Spmmenlalc&9, 311-29(1935) 
Tbe phosphatase elimination is increased in rats after 
thyroparathyroidectomy as well as after application of 
high doses of parathyroid hormone It is concluded that 
in both conditions an increased phosphatase production 
in the bone occurs. A E Merer 

The functional variations of the vegetative brain centers 
by local application of hormones and pharmacodynamic 
substances following electrocardiographic changes L 
Riccitelh Spfnmrnlale 89, 34S-71 (193o) A L M 
Is the creatinine clearance an expression of filtration 
through the glomeruli? Poul Iversen and Tage Bjenng 
Ada Med iscand 86, 459-08(1935) —The glucose ex- 
cretion and the mg % of glucose in the blood above the 
threshold value stand in linear relation to each other 
The clearance of different sugars may be taken as the 
tough expression of the filtration The clearances of 
urea and glucose are of the same order of magnitude above 
the threshold value and are equiv. to the filtration corre 
'ponding to that found by tbe creatinine clearance 

S Morgulis 

Partitioning of chloride in blood in relation to tbe and- 
base equilibrium, and the clinical significance of the 
separate chloride determination in plasma and corpuscles 
T N Feldmann and R L Ulanovskaya Acla Mfd 
Scand 87, 05-79(1935) —Tbe role of NaCl in the regula- 
tion of the acid-base equil. is discussed and it is pointed 
out that with a preponderance of acid the Cl* migrates 
into the erythrocytes, where it combines with tbe proton* 
The Na* combines with , and neutralizes, the acid valences 
The ratio of cell chlonde to plasma chloride, which nor- 
mally falls between 0 47 and 0 51, is an early sign of acidosis 
when it increases The shift in the alkali reserve follows 
later In acute nephritis with no manifest insufficiency 
there is no evidence of an aeidotic condition A change 
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m the ratio has been found m chrome neph row when 
they fcrroire acute, but in severe affections there is actual 
aeiAvw as shown by the shift in the Cl" ratio as well as 
in the alt. reserve . , S Morgulis 

Intermediate metabolism of gland* of internal secretion 
IV Proteolysis and ammonia formation in endocrine 
organs S £p*tem and 5 Mima Binchrm Z 281, 
an'MIdW) —At the reaction of the organ, proteolysis 
ii very weak in thyroid, thymus and adrenal, but u much 
increased in an acid reaction The protmly»is is con- 
siderable in pancreas In short autolysis at an alk rear 
tion N Hi is formed in pancreas, adrenaltnednlla and thymus 
of young animals Morgulis 

Electroldnetic potential of thrombocytes Ham D 
Cremer Btochrm Z 281. Hr fl(!917j The electro- 
kinetic potential of thrombocytes falls between 20 and 4- 
mv , with the majority of measurements ranging frr 


was dissolved m dil JI.VO, and repp id. with a HNOj — 
HgfNOjjj m<xt , the ppt, dreompd. with H»S and the 
soln aerated, neutralized with baryta and fractionated 
with Ps Two fractions are thus obtained' a difficultly 
so! and an easily sol portion The largest part of the 
adenine-nucleotide obtained from calf hearts is adeflyl- 
pyrophosplioric acid, but small rjuintities of aden«*medi- 
pho-phoric and adenylic acids were found al-o S. M* 
Cleavage, oxidation and energy metabolism in dogs 
2 III Absorption and assimilation of hexose3 in organs on 
continuous intravenous injection of galactose, maltose 
and glucose, compared with bexolyils M Wirrzuehow- 
ski and H Iisx I Buickem 7. 282, 12 J-l 7(1017).— 
Wien galortree and glucose are injected over a long period 
into a peripheral vein ihc liver tissue takes Up the largest 
amt of •u?ar per unit of time and per g t tv* tic, next in 
order arr the organs of thr portal vein system, then the 


ir majority oi mmirmin' lammu - - - : - ■» ' . 

No definite relationship could lie found lie j head organs and last the tissues of the extremities tmiy 


tween the variations in potential and thr protein eon 
tent, the albumm/globulm ratio or virosity of thr serum 
S Mor guhs 

Calcium excretion through the pancreas Connor 
Agren Rinckem Z 281, 3M+-b-f 19 J <1 Till blood Ca 
level after intravenous injections of *r 10 mg CaClj per kg 
rises higher in normal eats than in tho*e treated with s<cfc 
tin The pancreatic juice has always a higher Ca con 
tent than the serum but as the rate of •nrttion increases 
theCaconon tends to approach that of the serum There 
is evidence that the pancreas is very f ermeable to Ca, 
and the Ca conrn of the pancreatic juice is high even when 
the velocity of secretion is great, if the serum Ca u much 
increased by injection of CaCIt f> Morgulis 

Uric acid and urea excretion through the pancr»as and 
liver under the influence of aecretin Gunnar Agren 
Btochsm. Z 281, .Ifi.VflflW) —Roth the pancreas and 
liver are permeable to urv acid and urea Injected intra- 
venously in large amts these substances appear tn con- 
siderably inereased amts also tn the liver and pancreas 
excretions S Morgulis 

Cyclic change* In the liver glycogen of adrenalectomixed 
rats. Gunnar Agren Bmchent Z 281, .107-9(1917) — 
The rhythmic changes in the liver glycogen of rats dis- 
appear when the ammali have been adrenaleetomtzcd 

S Morgulis 

Studies on acetylcholine sensitivity and the velocity of 
acetylcholine aplitting by the human blood G Ingvars- 
Son Butckem Z 281, 37f>- f5fl911) — In the blood from 
person* of widely different sensitivity to acetylcholine, 
both before and after an injection of acetylcholine, no 
variation in the speed of the acetylcholine cleavage was 
observed. The difference m sensitivity is, therefore, 
attributed n 


of malt roe docs the liver seem to play a small 
pari in ihr mrtabolism Glucose, winch in the /n3ting 
state originates in the liver, is taken up most from the 
blood per g of ii,*ue by the heart organs, less by the or* 
gans of the portal vein system and least by the motor 
system (extremities! Simultaneously lactic aetd is 
produced and eliminated 1/y the organs, 40-90% of the 
absorbed gltuose by l lie muscles, 14-17% by the head 
k organs and 'A 1M% by lh< organs of the portal vein 
system I'rom tnjerterl glucose or maltose these organs 
return 7-17% a ' lattic acid to the blood The absorption 
of g!uco*e is not const during a protracted injection, but 
at lirst ihc absorption is small and assord with a consider- 
able excretion in the urine, but l>ccornes greater tn the later 
phase During ihc absorption of injected galactose the 
individual organs use up glucose at about the same rate 
[ as in the fasting condition, and the liberation of glucose 
from the liver ceases About 40% of the injected galactose 
absorbed by the tissues is partly utilized and partly ex- 
creted by the urine when the injection is completed The 
expts were marie under amytal narcosis This by itself 
does not affect the total assimilation of sugar Only after 
laparotomy and losi of blood docs the assimilation of 
glucose and maltose decrease much, while the assimila- 
tion of fructose is little affected and that of galactose not 
1 at all However, of the sugars injected under amytal 
narcosis fructose is best utilized S Morgulis 

Passage of hormones into milk S Konsulov Fnda- 
krinnlagie 16, 237-4 Of I'll"). — Thyrotdin administered 
to the lactatmg mother passes into the milk and causes a 
great inerrs*e m the COj production of the young 

S Morgulis 

Determination of the copper content of plasma and red 


the degree of inactivation in the blood blood cells by the Warburg cysteine-oxidation method 
ronditimi it,,. mrinWnl wnn artrri Janmk njerrum and Vald Hcnrirjues, Skand. Arch 
I’hyuol 72, 271-82(1917) — In rabbit blood the Cu is 
uniformly drtnbuted between plasma and corpuscles 
On injecting Cu into the blood, this penetrates into the 
cells until the eonen becomes the same as in the plasma, 
and latrr falls again until the normal value lor the Cu 
c often is reestablished S Morgulis 

Experimental studies on the irritability of the rabbit 


t rather to the condition of the peripheral organ acted 
upon, ^ 5 Morgulis 

Excretion of oxahe acid by guinea pigs Stig Berg- 
strom, Bxochfm. 7. 281, 377-82(1017) —Oxalic acid fed 
by mouth is very Isrgely excreted through the intt stine, 
but much Larger amts, are excreted when the oxalic aetd 
ii injected *ut)eutanrotisly. U is suggested that since 
the excretion of oxalic arid is quantitative, the substance 


oxidised in ,he organnm However, the complete g heart muscles with variation of the carbon dioxide con- 


rhminition of oxalic acid given by mouth or subcutane- 
ously requires about 14 days or fi weeks, resp The results 
r htainrd in expts over brief periods of time lead to er 
r on coils conclusions. «, Morgulis 

General theory of the solubility of volatile acids in 
blood. Ferdinand luce Btock/nt. Z. 281, 383 91 
(1917). f> Morgulis 

Occurrence of adenine nucleotide in the tissues II ., „ „ 

Heart muscle K. I-ohmsnn and Mi, Schuster, put- 9 cardiac muscle 
chem Z, 282, 101-8(1917) —Calf hearts were immediately 
packed in crushed ice and ground 12-17 mm later in a 
chilled machine and at once extd with an equal amt of 
ice-cold 10% CCIjCOJI. The residue was pressed out 
and again extd. with 4% acid The solus were filtered 
through kle-elguhr and adju"terl with NaOH to pH 8 To 
* j ^jts added sclid Ba(AeO), (27 g per kg substance) 
and 10 /a ole. and the ppt . was centrifuged off The ppt 


tent of the respired atr and vagus stimulation. Rune 
Olsson ami Nils Gustav Persson Stand Arch, phynol. 
72, 297-1111(1917) — A perfusion method is described 
whereby it has been possible to demonstrate that the 
irritability of the rabbit heart muscle is practically un- 
altered whether the animal breathes pure Oj or an Oi -f- 
20% COj mixt No evidence was found that the sttmu- 
of the vagus directly affects the irritability of the 
S. Morgulis 

The erythrocyte and Its relation to blood pressure, 
H McGuire Doles Virginia Med. Monthly 62, 480-90 
(191.7) —Studies were made upon 10 normal human be- 
mgs, 5 showing hypotension and 127 showing hypertension. 
I nlargemcnt of erythrocytes In hypertension is due to 
increased Fe, possibly assoed. with kidney damage. In 
nephritis the actual blood pressure varies from thit caled 
irom the blood findings. During treatment there was an 
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increased erythrocyte count, assocd with decrease in 
cell size and in contents of hemoglobin and Te. Plasma 
and urinary Fe should be dctd in hypertension 

James C. Munch 

A study of the megakaryocytes in the circulating blood of 
rabbits inoculated with benzene and with saponin E M. 
Medlar Folia Jltmalol S3, 397-406(1935) —Saponin 
causes a much greater alteration in the blood picture 
than does benzene The megakaryocytes are markedly 
increased after a few days John T Myers 

The glutathione content of muscles following cutting 
of the motor nerves Alajos Sch£da Magyar Onosi 
Arch 36, 327-30(1935) — rrog and rat muscles show an 
increase m both reduced and oxidized glutathione content 
of the paralyzed mu«cle Henry Tauber 

The occurrence of several kinds of hemoglobin in human 
blood R Brinkman and J II P Jonxis. J. Physiol. 
B5, 117 27(1935), cf C A 28, 6471* —By measurement 
of the rate of alkali denaturation, 3 forms of human 
hemoglobin have been found One type is present in 
fetal blood This is completely replaced by the le=s 
resistant adult form at about 7 months after birth. At 3 
years of age a "resistant" type of adult hemoglobin ap- 
pears and remains present in adult life The extent of 
surface layers of various human hemoglobins after 1 min 
of spreading on JI//30O phosphate buffers in relation to 
Pn is summarized E D Walter 

The action of ovarian hormones on the uterine muscle 
measured in vivo and in vitro J M. Robson J 
Physiol 85, 145 5S( 1935), cf C A 29, 8101* —In most 
of the expts the reactivity to oxytocin was the same for 
the uterine muscle in the intact animal and for the muscle 
suspended in physiol soln The results obtained with the 
longitudinal muscle in nlro offer an accurate indication of 
the state of the uterus in stlu Estrin increases the 
rhythmic activity both «n nlro and in nro, but the in- 
hibitory action of a luteal hormone on the spontaneous 
contractions is only observed in the intact animal 

E. D Walter 

Separation of the pubic bones following the administra- 
tion of estrogens to male mice Harold Burrows J 
Physiol 85, 159-451(1935) —Diminution in size and 
sepn of the pubic bones was found m castrated and non- 
castrated mate mice and in noncastrated female mice 
following the prolonged administration of estnn and 
equilin E D. Walter 

The effect of food and of exhaustion on the pituitary, 
thyroid, adrenal and thymus glands of the rat Dorothy 
II Andersen J. rhysiol 85, 162 7(1935) E. D W 

The carbohydrate metabolism of intestine muscle. 
B N Prasad J Physiol 85, 239-18(1935) —The colon 
of the cat and the ileum of the rabbit were used m this 
study Isolated intestine muscle contains about 0 25% 
of carbohydrate available for glucolysis In the presence 
of Oj the isolated muscle oxidizes about 1 mg of carbo- 
hydrate per g per hr In the presence of glucose it pro- 
duces considerable quantities of lactic ac«J hnib under 
aerobic and anaerobic conditions Na lodoacetate (1- 
10,000) inhibits glucolysis of glucose in Ringer soln in 
contact with the intestine muscle Periodic elec stimula- 
tion increases the glucolysis about 12% The mechanical 
activity of intestine muscle under anaerobic conditions 
lhtd 249-66 — Aspbynal arrest of the mech movements 
of intestine muscle is not due to accumulation of acid but to 
exhaustion of its labile carbohydrate store The mech 
txpVs confirm the biochtm findings that the intestine 
muscle has only a small reserve of available carbohydrate 
Intestine muscle probably uses a mixed fuel of carbo- 
hydrate and noncarbohydrate material m acrobiosis Its 
activity is maintained best when it ts supplied with both i 
glucose and Ot Iodoacetic acid -poisoned intestine muscle 
has a very limited activity under anacrobiosis This 
suggests a small phosphagen content. E D Walter 

The chemical transmitter of the sympathetic nerve to the 
uterus M. A F Shenf J. Physiol 8S, 298-308 
(1035), cf C A 29, 4437* ' —After injection of eserme, 
acetylcholine or some allied substance can be detected in 
the blood in the uterine vein of the female dog The 


. concn. is increased by stimulation of the hypogastric 
nerve Esenne increases the contraction of the uterus 
produced by stimulation of the hypogastnc nerves Con- 
clusion. Acetylcholine acts as a chem transmitter of 
this effect of the hypogastric nerve on the uterine muscle 
Since the motor effect is not paralyzed by nicotine, the 
nerves concerned are probably postganglionic 

E D Walter 

The response of the chemical receptors of the carotid 
\ sinus to the tension of carbon dioxide in the arterial blood 
In the cat Adh Samoan and G Stella. / Physiol 85, 
309-19(1935), cl. C A. 29, 6932*. 8149'— At tensions 
of COj in the arterial blood at or below 32-35 mm of Hg 
the receptors are at rest Above that level they begin to 
discharge, and the intensity of the latter is the greater the 
higher the tension of COi. The response to variations 
of COj tension in the arterial blood is very prompt 

L D Walter 

1 The blood flow through the skeletal muscle m relation 
to its contraction G V’. Anrep and E v. Saalfeld J. 
Physiol 85, 375-99(1935). — Potent vasodilator sub- 
stances appear in the venous blood emerging from a con- 
tracting muscle These substances are stable in blood for 
at least half an hr. They are produced and released from 
the muscle during its contraction t D Walter 

Appearance of histamine in the venous blood during 
muscular contraction G V. Anrep and G S Barsoum 
J. Physiol. 85, 409-20(1935), cf preceding abstr and 
C. A. 29, S9I2 1 1 — No difference was found between the 
histamine concn of the arterial blood and that of the 
venous blood emerging from a resting skeletal muscle 
When the blood supply to the muscle was diminished the 
histamine concn of the venous blood rose above that of the 
arterial blood Muscular contraction is accompanied by 
an increase of the histamine concn in the venous blood 
and of the total excess of histamine m the blood emerg- 
ing from the active muscle The excess histamine is 
greater the stronger the contraction of the muscle and the 
longer its duration E D. Walter 

The alleged occurrence of "Krampfstoffe'' in acetone 
extracts of mammalian brain Eric Holmes. J. Physiol 
85, 400-8(1935).— The effects of the intravenous injee 
tion into animals of the material obtained from the fresh 
brains of animals, killed during convulsions, by acetone 
1 extn , observed by Kroll (Z grs Nfurol Psyckial 143, 
780, 146, 208, 147, 316(1933)), and attributed by him 
to the presence of a substance affecting the central nervous 
system, are not due to any such effects, but are the result 
of a depressant action of the material on the heart 

E D Walter 

Assimilation of iron in the course of embryonic develop- 
ment of chicken Anna Szejnman-Rozenberg Ada 
Biol Exptl 8, 32-44(1933) (Trench summary).— The 
abs increase of Te assimilation in the total chicken embryo 
has two max in the daily curve, viz , on the 12th and 18th 
days, and one min between the 15th and 16th days of 
dnelopment In lie litter point assimilation of Fe is 
completely inhibited This inhibition coincides with 
intensive increase of dry substance and albuminous sub- 
stances The ratio of Fc content of the body of the 
embryo to that of the membrane shifts continuously in 
favor of the body of the embryo The percentage content 
of Fe in the liver is approx equal to that of the total 
embryo In the whole hatching period about 96% of Fe 
present in the egg is assimilated J. Wicrtelak 

G— PATHOLOGY 

H GIDEON WELLS 

Duodothyronine and the thyroid gland I Snapper 
Nederland Tndschr Ceneeskunde 79, IV, 5711-12(193o) ; 
cf C A 29,5161* — The injection of iodized horse serum 
into rabbits leads to the formation of antibodies which 
ppt any iodized serum protein This pptn is prevented 
by the addn of duodotyrosme and by thyroxine, but 
not by duodothyronine in spite of its very close chem 
relationship R Beutner 

Role of pressor substances in artenal hypertension 
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R. B. Capps, E. B. Terris, F. II. L. Taylor and Soma 
Weiss. Arch. Internal Med. 56, 801-70(1035) .—The urine 
of patients with hypertension docs not contain increased 
amts, of pressor substances, nor is the response of test 
animals different to cuts of urine from normal and hyper- 
tensive patients Acetone extn of urine was not a satis- 
factory method of removing pressor substances, the 
acetone fraction contained more pressor substance and 
less depressor than the EtOII fraction The pressor 
substance is not adrenaline or pituitary, it is a water- 
sol substance which acts centrally rather than upon the 
peripheral nerve endings or on the vascular system The 
methods of extg the pressor substance are too inaccurate 
to permit of observing differences unless they arc large 
J B Brown 

Effect of (ow-catonc diets and resultant loss in weight 
on plasma cholesterol in the obese CharUs A Poindexter 
and Maurice Brugcr Arch Internal Med 56, 88-t 00 
(1935) — “The cholesterol content of the plasma in un- 
complicated obesity and in obesity complicated by 
metabolic, arthritic or endocrine disease is not altered 
primarily by reduction in wt with a low-caloric diet ” 
Jn some obese patients the rfgunc of low-calonc diets 
causes a definite increase in plasma cholesterol for several 
weeks, this effect being explained as the well recognized 
starvation effect, a common observation in man and 
animals J B Brown 

Interpretation of abnormal dextrose-tolerance curves 
occurring in toxemia in terms of liver function S Soskin, 
M. D Allweiss and I A Mirsky Arch Internal Med. 
56, 927-34(1935) —The results of intravenous administra- 
tion of diphtheria toxin in normal dogs caused a definitely 
abnormal prolongation of the dextrose-tolerance curve 
In depancreatucd dogs the diabetes became more severe 
The toxin affects the liver, not the pancreas, by interfering 
with the mechanism by which the liver decreases its supply 
of btood sugar In response to an Influx of exogenous sugar 
J B Brown 

Hyperglucemla and glucosuna associated with disease 
of the biliary tract Herman Lnnde and Herbert Pollack 
Arch. Internal Med. 56, 1097-1108(1935) —In cxptl. 
studies on the liver as a blood -sugar-regulating mechanism 
there was a direct correlation between the disturbance of 
carbohydrate metabolism and the degree of impairment 
of liver function Restoration of normal liver function by 
biliary drainage resulted in disappearance of diabetic 
symptoms J B Brown 

Idiopathic steatorrhea James T Weir and Mildred 
Adams. Arch Internal Med 56, 1109-16(1935) — Data 
are presented on a metabolic study of a case of nontropical 
sprue with steatorrhea Loss of fat in the stools cor- 
responded to that reported by others, a low fat tolerance 
was shown. A low lat intake reduced the frequency of the 
stools with symptomatic relief. In spite of on ohnonnolly 
high loss of N in the feces, the patient was able to store 
N on a high N intake with simultaneous increase in serum 
protein. J B Brown 

Cancer as a problem of metabolism. Howard H Beard. 
Arch Internal Med 56, 1143-70(1935). — A review and 
discussion j n Brown 

Carbohydrate tolerance and Intestinal flora I A 
clinical study based on sixty cases. T L Althausen, 
J.B Gunnison, M.S Marshall and S J. Shipman Arch 
Internal Med. 56, 120,3 80(1935). — A clinical study of 
cases with carbohydrate intolerance shows no correlation 
between this condition and the intestinal flora 

J.B. Brown 

Obesity: Etiology and metabolism C. G Lambic 
Bnt Med. J. 1935, II, SS5-9 — An abridged report of a 
lecture. J.B. Brown 

Hypoglueemla In the neuroses. M. S Jones. Bril. 
Med J, 1935, II, 945-G —Three cases of hypogiucemia 
of different origins are presented and discussed in relation 
to functional nervous d 1 sorders J. B. Brown 

A study of gastric pepsin In various diseases Clinton 
tV Charlcs A - Hood. J. Chn. Imestitation 

14, i93-« (1935). — The peptic activity of the gastric 


1 contents after standard test meals was detd by the 
method of Anson and Mirsky (C. A. 27, 117). A high 
degree of correlation was observed between pepsin and 
HC1, but there were numerous exceptions. Patients 
with duodenal ulcer secreted more pepsin than patients 
without ulcer Pepsin detn in carcinoma of the stomach 
was of little value in prognosis In pernicious anemia the 
pepsin secretion was diminished J. B. Brown 

_ The effect of splanchnic nerve resection and sympathetic 
ganglionectomy in a case of paroxysmal hemoglobinuria 
A Carlton Trnstene and W James Gardner J Cltrt. 
Imvshtalion 14, 799-805(1935) —In a patient with par- 
oxysmal hemoglobinuria, hemoglobinuria could be pro- 
duced at will by the application of ice packs from the (eet 
to the lev cl of the anterior superior spine of the ilium or 
ensiform cartilage, this effect di-appearing with spinal 
anesthesia Apparently the sympathetic nervous system 
3 played a significant role in the attacks of hemoglobinuria. 

J. B. Brown 

The relationship of the blood glucose to the concentration 
of lactose in the milk of lactating diabetic women. Tdward 
Tolstoi J Chn Imestitation 14, S(i3-G(I935). — In a 
study of 5 lactating diabetic women it was shown that the 
concn of lactose in the milk was remarkably const , de- 
spite marked elevation or depression of the glucose level 
^ of the blood J B. Brown 

Dietary protein in hemorrhagic Bright's disease II. 
The effect of diet on serum proteins, proteinuria and 
tissue proteins Ii Iknry kcutmann, Samuel II Basxctt, 
Geraldine K Jutiin, Clara II present and Helen E Van 
Alstine J. Chn Imestitation 14, 871 8.8(1935), cf, 
C A 27, 130 — The prolcin balances of 3 patients with 
degenerative Bright's disease- with proteinuria and 
hypoproicincnna were measured by superimposing on a 
5 basal diet different proteins or more calories as carbo- 
hydrate or fat When the caloric and protein needs were 
met all patients stored large amts of protein, indicating 
previous tissue protein depletion. In one patient on a 
protein intake of 0 8 g per kg daily when the caloric 
intake was 1 l /i times the basal requirement, some protein 
was stored, this was mcrcuscd by increasing the caloric 
intake to twice the basal Small supplementary feedings 
of egg white and scrum proteins were more efficient than 
° large Lactalbuimn and liver protein wire utilized equally 
well on the 50- or 100-g lev cl Increase of protein intake 
increased the albuminuria, this was due perhaps to a 
higher serum protein level or to increased blood flow 
through the kidney In 2 patients the intensity of the 
renal disease remained the same with increased protein 
intake. In the 3rd case the lesion improved. 

J B. Brown 

7 Studies on the anemia of pellagra. Tom D Spies and 
A. B Chinn. J Chn Imestitation 14, 911-4(1935) ; cf. 
C A 29, 1S72‘ — The peripheral blood findings of anemia 
were found to occur tn (>3% of 30 "alcoholic" pellagrins 
J. B Brovvn 

The experimental production of cholesterosis of the 
gall bladder with observations on the cholesterol absorp- 
tive properties of the gall-bladder wall Louis M. Rons- 
sclot and Louis Bauman Surtery, Gynecol, and Ohstct 
61, 5S5-90( 1935) . — When 0 2 P 0 solns of cholesterol in 
4% bile salts arc placed m the gall bladder of the dog, 
the ducts of which have been so ligated as to render them 
leakproof, about 50 r i of the lipide disappeared iq 24 
hrs A pathol. lesion appeared which resembled human 
cholesterosis Cholesterol esters increased There was 
no apparent increase in the cholesterol content of the 
bladder wall Under such conditions cholesterol was ap- 
9 parcntly absorbed J. B. Brown 

Study of blood globulin with respect to Its complement 
activity. Maurice Doladdhe Compt rend 201, GSly-flO 
(1935). — CO, ppts from fresh serum dild. with H,0 
globulins (I) eontg the midpiecc of complement while the 
endpiece is left in soln If a stream of CO, is passed 
through a physiol salt soln of I, proteins (II) are pptd. 
which arc insol m 11,0 or physiol salt soln The proteins 
remaining in soln. (Ill) contain the midpiece. When 
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obtained from swine serum II contains 0 2036 and III 1 
0 07S2 parts per 100 of P. Rachel Brown 

Synovial fluid in chronic arthritis Douglas II. Collins 
J Stale Med 43, 032 7(1035) —Pathological examn of 
synovial fluid tn chrome arthritis should include the deta 
of sugar which will be lowered with bacterial contamina- 
tion, total protein which is high with high cellular content, 
total cell count, and percentage of polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes which vary with the type of arthritis 

Rachel Brown c 

Further evidence for the presence of a toxic factor in 
pernicious anemia G E Waicrhn and II. D. Bruner. 
Science 82 . 494-5(1935) — The urines of 8 pcrnicious- 
anemia patients when injected intramuscularly into pigeons 
in amts of 0 1 to 1 5 cc per 100 g induced a decrease in 
the reticulocyte count to an av of 2% Normal counts 
were never less than 5% These urines heated at 100® for 
2 hrs lost this property After the primary decrease in i 
reticulocytes, most of the surviving pigeons showed a 
subsequent reticulocytosis This effect was partially 
retained by the heated urines The unheated urines were 
toxic for pigeons Normal heated or unheated unnes and 
the urines from 2 treated pernicious anemia patients 
gave no evidence of tbe toxic reticulocytc-dccreasmg 
substance Rachel Brown 

A chemical reaction characteristic of formalin treated 
taxsn fUfca&ew U Gc&dve Cornel rend sot tool. 32ft, * 
313-16(1935) —The anatoxins obtained by treating fil- 
tered tetanus and diphtheria toxins with a bttle IICHO 
seem to have an oxidizing action, or at least upon addn 
of the Na salt of If acid (l-ammo-8-hydroxynaphthalcne- 
3,0-disulfomc acid) and boiling a dart, red color develops 
similar to that produced by the action of If,Oj on If acid 
The original toxins have a reducing action and do not give 
the red color DU NH»OH and peptone solo to which a , 
little HCHO has been added also give the color reaction y 
with H acid; hence the effect is probably due to nonspecific 
substances in the anatoxin solns. L E GUson 

Liberation of histamine-like substances In intestinal 
infarcts G Ungar, X J Contiades and R G Palmer. 
Compt rend soc bio! 120, 326-8(1935), cf. C. A 29, 
6649* — Emboli were produced by injecting a suspension 
of lycopodium into a branch of the mesenteric artery of 
the cbloralosed atropuuzed dog A histamine-like sub- 6 
stance was liberated in the blood which caused increased 
gastric secretion when the blood was transfused into 
another dog by the method previously described AgNOi, 
injected m the same way, produced a simUar effect by its 
irritating action without formation of emboli Liberation 
of histamine like substances by excitation of the peripheral 
portion of the splanchnic nerve Hemorrhagic lesions of 
the intestine produced by the intraarterial injection of 
hista m i n e G Ungar, X J Contiades and A Grossiord 7 
Ibid 328-30 — Elec excitation of the nerve produced 
hemorrhagic lesions of the intestine (cf Reilly, et at , 
Ann med 37,339(1935)) Injection of histamine into an 
intestinal artery produced the same lesions, hence the 
nerve must have secreted histamine That this was the 
case was proved by cross-circulation expts Intervention 
of a neuro-humoral process, involving histamine, in the 
pathogenesis of pulmonary infarcts G Ungar, A . 
Gtossiord and J Bnneourt Ibid 632-3 — When pul- 
monary emboli were produced in dogs histamine appeared 
in the blood Excitation of either the peripheral or central 
portion of the phrenic nerve, in dogs and guinea pigs, 
produced hemorrhagic lesions in the lungs and the ap- 
pearance of histamine in the circulating blood 

L E Gilson 

Regulation of serum protein imbalance by injection 
of blood alb umin Experiments on animals G. Lefrou g 
and P Bonnet. Compt rend soc.btol 120,342-3(1935) 

— Experiments on man Ibid. 424-7 — In 19 lepers, with 
serum albumin below normal, 10-20 twice-weeUy sub- 
cutaneous injections of 10 cc of 2% blood albumin soln 
produced a slight increase in the albumin content of the 
blood serum and a slight decrease in the globulin content 
L E Gilson 

Ammo acid content of the blood of rabbits infected with 


Yersin type tubercle bacillus E S Tanayotopoulo 
Compt. rend, soc bicl 120, 604-5(1935).— Three weeks 
alter the beginning of the infection the blood ammo acids, 
detd after fasting for 18 hrs, reached 9 5-9 8 mg. % 
(normal is 6-7 mg %) . L E. Gilson 

[Increase in] the tyrosine index of the serum poly- 
peptides in rabbits infected with Yersin type tubercle 
bacillus E. S I'anayotopoulo Compt. rend soc. btol 
120,695-6(1935) L. E. Gilson 

Excessive dental calculus formation. Joseph N. 
F inni and Jacques S Gottlieb Dental Cosmos 77, 
1173-6(1935) — Calculi which enveloped the crowns of 
the lower teeth contained CaCOi, Ca oxalate and phos- 
phate, and mucin Joseph S Hepburn 

Metabolism of damaged tissue Hermann Druckrey. 
A’afucu-xsimjcfco/len ZJ, 796-0(1935) — A review dealing 
especially with the metabolism of cancer tissue and its 
analogy to that of mechanically damaged tissue 

B J C van dcr Hocveit 

Report of chemistry section. B C Aston New Zea- 
land Dept. Agr , Ann. Rept 1934-3S, 06-5, cf C A 
29, 6306* — Bush sickness in sheep — The livers and blood 
of affected animals were not deficient in Cu Healthy 
sheep drenched daily with 1 fluid oz of a 1% soln of 
CuSO, for 3 months without access to Tc compds lost 
condition and became very bush-sick. In some cases 
bush sickness was temporarily cured by administration of 
As The As content of [rass from pastures in bush-sick 
and iu healthy areas showed the same range, 0 1-0 7 
p p. m All evidence points to Fe deficiency as the cause 
of bush sickness Pampas gross contained total reducing 
substances (as glucose) 4-5, total hemicellulose 13 24, 
cellulose (Cross and Bevan) 37-41 and lignin 17-19% 
The dry matter of the green leaves and the succulent bases 
contained 10 and 5% protein, resp Renal caleuti — A 
sheep renal calculus from Kinkopum consisted principally 
of Ca phosphate, SiOi, uric acid and pigment Renal 
calculi from a cow at Moerewa were composed chiefly of 
Mg NH« phosphate, fat and pigment; another contained 
SiO», CaCO«, cystine and Ca phosphate. Destructor ask 
from Auckland contained 18% total CaO (of which about 
9% was CaCOt) and about 1% each of HtO sol KtO 
and total P t O« The chem. compn. of toils from littoral 
lands in New Zealand is briefly discussed. K D J 
Biochemistry of burns IU Chlorine and nitrogen in 
the blood F Rabbom Biochun tcrap sper. 22, 536-46 
(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 1875'.— Burns cause in rabbits a 
continuous decrease of tbe Cl in the blood, which becomes 
more accentuated toward death The blood N shows a 
corresponding continuous increase The administration 
of hypertonic NaCl soln does not influence the decrease of 
blood Cl A. E. Meyer 

Edema and Imidazoles M Loeper, E Bioy, M. Per- 
rault and A. Varay Prtsse mid 43 , 697-9(1935) — 
rdematous fluids are frequently rich in imidazoles. They 
are formed by breakdown of tissue, especially of the liver 
and the kidneys A E Meyer 

Bromine In the blood C. I Urechia and Retezeanu 
rresse mid. 43, 701-3(1935) —The Br level in the blood 
has been studied m a large no of affections A decrease 
was observed only in manic-depressive psychoses 

A E Meyer 

Isoglucemic curves in obesity Pedro B Landabure 
and Jos£ A Pfingaro. Serttana med (Buenos Aires) 
1935, H, 1293-8.— While some obese persons show a 
diabetic glucose curve after administration of sugar, others 
develop little or no hypergluccmia followed by prompt 
return to normal or even lower levels Such curves occur 
especially in young persons with endocrine disturbances 
They represent a latent hypertnsulmistn A E M 
The acutal reaction and the buffering power of necrotic 
tissue. Giovanni Baldassi Sperimentole 89, 330—17 
(1935). — Rabbit kidneys rendered necrotic by ligation 
of the artery and necrotic skin from guinea pigs and rats 
(by bacteria and viper toxins) have a buffer system, 
carbonate CO» The alky, can be detd only after re- 
moval of the COi, which shifts the pa beyond 8 The 
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nit. rractlon o! necrotic tissue explains its frequent 
calcification. A. K. Meyer 

The influence of liver and spleen medication on de- 
velopment of tar cancer in the mouse. G I\ I>o Gactaru 
and G I'anebianco. Sfermntalt SO, •KM-ltHUVJ’O. — 
The development of malignancy i« accelerated by niediea- 
t ton nith spleen Or liver either bv mouther subcutaneously 
A. K Mejcr 

Experimental studies on gastrogenic anemias in dogs 
III. Renew of certain experimental findings Svend 
1’etri. Axel S Oh Ken and David Bpggild A chi .\f«vf 
Stand 87, U 32(11X15) — After surgical removal of dif- 
ferent portions of the vcntrnulnm and duodenum 5 dif- 
ferent types of anemia appear* (1) hypochromatous con- 
dition with n jH'lvotheuuc tendency olter the extirpation 
of the pylorus anil of the Brunner gland region in the 
duodenum. (2) sample but severe anemia, developing 
with great rapidity and generally ending in death, after 
the extirpation of the entire wntnciilum and Brunner 
glaiul region . and (3) simple but ex lens ire stationary 
anenili nfter the extirpation either of the fundus or of 
the fundus and of the entire duodenum In no instance 
was a h>pirehronmtpu\ condition. nicgakxytoMS or 
teucopemv noted The anemias were due to the loss of a 
specific nntunenuc function which is made up of 2 com- 
ponents la hemoglobin and an ery throe) tc-fonuing func- 
tion) with definite regions of localirntion In all 3 t>pe< 
of anrmi v the dog® manifested a more or less | renounced 
reaction to Ti but not to ventricle or liver prepns The 
rehtion of these anemia types to pernicious anemia is 
di<c«ssexl In one dog a condition actuillv dev eloped 
which Ins a very ihe-e resemblince to human pcmKiou' 
anemn and wdl be described in a subsequent i<oi>er 

S Morguhs 

Effect of cations on the feirnentmg abitity of tumor celts. 
V. Calcium and magnesium. 1. A. Lasmtrki and O. 
Rosenthal. lUcckrm. Z 2S1, 3«5-t01(l«35) —Neither 
Cn nor Mg aflcsts anaerobic fermentation bv rat implanta- 
tion tumors under conditions under which K causes an 
increase. S. Morguhs 

Partitioning of the phosphorus fractions In blood plasma 
of sarcomatous chickens. 1 . Pentunalli and G Schmidt. 
BiocArri. Z. 2S2, tO-73( 1 W?) — Tumor -bearing chickens 
have a SOVe higher total P content in plasma than normal 
chicks (15.2 and 11 8 mg *£). The lipoid P and acid-sol 
P are likewise 24 and Ih9c higher (8 P and 0 *> mg. 91. 
5 5 and 4 R mg 9c. re^p ) A rrotein P occurs m the 
plasma of the sarcomatous but not of the normal eliKken-. 
The origin of this P compd is not known, but it msv come 
from the tumor. S Morgulis 

Sex function in relation to the water content, especially 
In diabetes insipidus. Luigi Beltramctti fmf.lnac/cgi# 
16, 24l-RP(l l V>R). — Tlie rex hormone exerts a definitely 
antidmretic action In a patient with an acquired diabetes 
insipidus of luetic origin the diuresis shrank from I2,0t» 
to MX! ex*, in 21 hrs on the administration of foltauhn 
Several other similar experiences are cited Since, how- 
ever, it lias been found that patients which are refractory 
to treatment with pituitnn are likewise refractory to the 
action of the rex hormone, it is suggested that the litter 
exerts its antidmretic efTecl reflcxly through its action on 
. _ S Mormih. 

biochemical Invesbgabons on the summer entephahbs 
in Japan. S. Naha, N. Okumura and G. Kalahari! 

27 , 14<*!-R22(l£Vi4) — Bio- 
chemical study seas made upon SO cares of summer en- 
cephalitis In the dehnous and comatous state most of 
the patients showed a nuld or high degree of blood acidosis, 
but in convalescence the Mood *eemrel to incline toward 
alkalosis. This aculoMs was mostly compensated because 
the blood hi showed no distinct mhiction. The /at of 
the spm il tluid seemed to increase, i. e., turned more to the 
alkaline rede. Most patients showed slight but reldom 
high hvperglucemu. The albumin of the spmal fluid In- 
t reused slightly, but it did not reach the pathological 
limit. The reredual nitrogen of the fluid greatly merrared. 
, , . _ , . . K. Sitetura 
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"General factors” and "interna! therapy" in cancer 
pabents G A. K von dem Borne XnlcrhitJ, TttJstkr. 
Gntetsiunde 79, 1Y. l«kV M(l‘k5R) — "General factors” 
include blood /n above T 40, slightly higher Mood sugar, 
markedly higher i holes u rol content of the blood and failure 
of cancer blood lo produce lysis of cancer re IK (Freund 
S and Ka miner) The onl\ therapy mentiomd is that of 
Fischer* using autoty rites of spleen, Ivntph glands, 
thymus and Ixwe marrow of voting animals, the sucre re. 
is doubtful B- lUutmr 

Dimenfonnone in lar^c doses for the treatment of 
primary rheumatoid arthnbs F C kuipirs A ednland. 
ltnljckr l.mct'iurJr 79, l\ , .1122 - 35 ( 1M5) — Ditneiifor- 
mone, the benron and ester of the follwulir honnoiu, 
j was gmn to two female pit tents with fur results 

R. Bcutner 

Basic narcosis with reebdone Sj Gossws. Ao/re/awJ, 
ItjJstkr (,enresk’irde 75. 1\ .5547 R0( 10.15) — Kcctidonc, 
the Na salt of rre-amy IhronuviUy Ihatbuuni. acid, was 
used as a rexlal onestbcti. in the pi ice of marlin in 50's 
.ares R Beni ner 

Eflect of theophylline ethylenediamme on experimentally 
induced cardiac infarction in the dog \V M Fowler, 
*11 M Hurevitx and IVed M Smith .ln4 lr‘tm,U Mtd 
56. 1212 «l PUR) — Theopliv lime eihy k nedi itntne pro- 
motes the development of the eoUilcnl niviilvtton m 
cardiac mf.m lion in the dog J B Brown 

Theophylline in the treatment of disease of the coronary 
arteries Tred M Smith, Herbert !\ Rathe and W I! 
IHiul Arch In'trral McJ 56. 12,Vl-b2(lik>5). 

J. B Brown 

. Mandelic acid in the treatment of urinary infeebons 
5 D. M Lyon and D. M. Dunlop, fint McJ.J. 1635, II. 
10*k*-7. — The oral ingestion of mutdehc acid as its Na 
salt has pros ed in 10 casts to lx* n vain ible atd in producing 
unitary antisepsis. J. B Brown 

Further observations upon the changes in the electro- 
ytes of the unne following the injeebon of parathyroid 
extract. Read Ellsworth ami Win M Nicholson, J, 
C7iu, In rcxfipiiiort 14, KM 7(1MR) —After injection of 
ft parathyroid ext. to 4 human subjects, the urine became 
more nlk , attended bv increased inorg, phosphate, 
bicarbonate, Na and K Nil, wassUghtlv decreased. Two 
theories to account for these changes are proposed. 

J, B. Brown 

The action of diaitrophcnol and insulin on the metabo- 
lism of ethyl alcohol. Henry W Newni in and Windsor 
C. Cutting J . Clin /*mf 14. 045-b(l<X55).— 
Concns of dinttrophenol one in 5-20 milhon increased the 
’ rate of ale mctalxJired bv rat liver tissue is oim about 
R-lO^c- In the absence of the liver no increase occurred. 
Insulin and uisuhn-free pancreatic tissue atTect the 
oxnl it ion of EtOlI in the absence of liver tissue; m them- 
peutic doses in man they are capable of increasing ale. 
metabolism 509c. I sedition of the principle responsible 
for this action mav yield a useful accelerator of litOII 
oxnl it ion in eases of alcoholism. J. B. Brown 

a Recollechons on asthma with a few suggesbons as to 
its treatment in childhood W. D. Allan. GAujytr .Uni. 
J. 6, 225 -31 (BVvi). — Asthnn m children lias been suc- 
cessfully treated bv the adin mist rat ion of male and fim.de 
sex hormones to males and f< males, resp. R, It, 
Chemotherapy. The progress of thirty years and the 
prospect. C 11. Browning Giirgne AM?. J. 6, 7Va«. 
A\«y. .Urd.-Ciir. 27 v. 30. l-lb(l»V55-3G). 

Rachel Brown 

9 Treatment of diabetes mellltus S Yatiher and M. 
Douglas, J . 7Vo/>. Me! //yg. 3S, 27b-5x»(lfk>5), In- 
sulin and diets in the treatment of diabetes melktus, 
IkiJ 28t>-PR. — A high-oathohydraie, low -fat diet is 
emploved and Insulin is given in all cases to control the 
bkxxl -sugar level. Rachel Brown 

Synergy of adrenalme and acetylcholine on the pul- 
monary blood vessels in the rabbit. G Harold lit linger 
and G. Edward Hall. Qwt. J. I.rfU, ]'h\siid B 
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259-65(1935) — Acetylch olin e is capable of producing 
powerful constriction of the pulmonary blood vessels in 
the rabbit The constriction depends upon an initial tone 
of the blood vessels In the perfumed hlood vessels re- 
peated injections of acetj lchcihne produce a condition 
in which the muscle fails to respond, probably because 
acetylcholine promotes dilatation following the con- 
striction The sensitivity may be restored by adrenaline, 

I! a or histamine In the bring animal the tone is probably 
mediated by the sympathetic nerves or by adrenaline 
The hypothesis is offered that major changes in the caliber 
of the pulmonary artery and arterioles of the rabbit are 
brought about through parasympathetic activity. 

Rachel Brown 

Effect of low oxygen pressures on frog cardiac tissue 
A J Clark and G Kmcisepp Quart J Exp'l rhysid 
25, 279-S9(l935) — The lowest O pressure which produces 
any measurable delay in asphyxia of the normal sinus is 
5 mm Hg and in the case of the lodoacetic acid -poisoned 
smus it is 10 mm Normal activity can be maintained in 
both cases by an O pressure ol 20 mm The corresponding 
figures for the auricle and ventricle are somewhat greater 
The effect of O pressure above 0 015 atm is in accord with 
Warburg's formula, but the formula does not appear to 
hold for lower pressures The relativ e effects of asphyxia 
on the different functions of the heart can be correlated 
with differences in metabolic rates Rachel Brown 

Pharmacology of physostigmme Charles R Lincpar, 
James M Dille and Theodore Koppanji Science 62, 
497(1935) — In cxptl animals W which the peripheral 
vagus was rendered nonresponsive to weak faradic stimula- 
tion by barbiturates or nicotine salicylate, 3 mm after 
intravenous administration of phj sostigmme salicylate, 
weak stimulation of the vagus produced marked cardiac 
inhibition Rachel Brown 

Cobalt salts as prophylactic and therapeutic antidotes 
in cyanide poisoning V. M Rozhkov, N. S Stepanenko 
and K M Usova J rksssd (U S S R ) 19, 5S2-1 
(1*135) —Co salts, like Co(NO,)„ CoCb, CoSO., produce 
a prophylactic and therapeutic effect on white mice poi- 
soned bv NaCN The mortality rale sinks from S3 S5% 
to 7-11% H Cohen 

Methemoglobin buOderx as antidotes in fluonde 
poisoning O. G Vinogradova and V. M Rozhkov J. 
I’hysid (U S S R ) 19, 5S5-C(l n 35).— The subcutaneous 
injection of NaNOi into white mice poisoned by fluorides 
causes a drop in the death rate from 82% (control) to 
20% The methemoglobin produced by the NaNOi 
unites with the fluonde, lowering the concn of the latter 
in the blood II Cohen 

The role of fats and lipms in the blood during the 
absorption of some indifferent narcotics A I Brusilov- 
skaya J Thistol (USSR) 19, 587-93(1935) — 
The expts were performed on dogs and rabbits The 
amt of fats and lipms in the blood does not influence the 
absorption of benzene or benzine by the breathing organs 
Contrary So lie prevailing new. • dies nek is Isis does 
not affect the concn of benzene or benzine in the blood 
11 Cohen 

Action of sulfurous add on the bactericidal capacity of 
hlood H Cremer Z Untrrsuch Lebrnsm 70, 315-17 
(1935) — A long-continued addn of very small amts of 
HjSOj lowers strongly the bactericidal power of rabbit 
blood to staphylococci F. L Dunlap 

Fixation and elimination of ascorbic acid A. Giroud, 

R Chuc, R Ratsimamanga and C. P Leblonde Com pi 
rend soc bid 120, 330-3(1935) • — When 50 mg ascorbic 
acid (I) was injected intravenously into guinea pigs al- 
ready well stocked with I much was excreted in the urine 
during the next 2 hrs and very little thereafter The I P 
content of the kidneys rose to 10 times normal in a few 
mm. after the injection and then de clin ed rapidly, begin- 
ning less than a half hr later. The I contents of the 
liver and adrenals showed a rapid nse lor 2 hrs then a slow 
decrease No significant change in muscle I was found 
L E Gilson 

Blood changes produced by subcutaneous Injections of 
glucose G Delrue and P. liollebcke. Com pi rend soc 


1 Hof. 120, 529-30(1935) —When rabbits received daffy 
subcutaneous injections of 300 cc. of 10% glucose scJn. they 
died after a few days Changes tn blood com pm. observed 
were similar to those sa nephritis with N retention and 
were probably the result of the anuna provoked by the 
glucose injections. L E. Gilson 

Effects of repeated injections of glucose on the muscle 
glycogen of normal frogs A Woschim Comp:, rend 
j soc bid. 120, 531-3(19^5). — The injection of 1-2 cc. of 
25% glucose solu daily under the skin or rato the lymph 
sac caused a rapid increase in muscle glycogen (max 
observ cd 2 50%) Effects of repeated injections of glucose 
on the muscle glycogen of frogs under different experi- 
mental conditions Ibid. 533-5 — Injections similar to the 
above increased muscle glycogen, though to a smaller 
degree, m pancreatcetonuzed frogs. In the muscles cif the 
leg, glycogen increased as usual when the sciatic nerve 

3 had been recent] v cut, but if the nerve had been cut long 

enough for tissue degeneration to take place (5-5 weeks) 
there was little or no increase m glvcogcn following the 
glucose injections L. E Gilson 

Effects of thyrostunnlin on the histological appearance 
of the endocrine glands B Giedosz. tempi rend soc 
bid 120, 553-6 ( 1915) — Guinea pigs were used Hyper- 
emia and other tndences of stimulation of the thyroid, 
hypophysis and adrenals were noted In the ovaries 

4 ovogenesis was suppressed and numerous follicular cysts 

were formed Effects of vitamins A and C on the histo- 
logical appearance of the endocrine glands Ibid 557-9 — 
Rabbits were used Both vitamins increased the activity 
of the o vanes, adrenals and antenor hypophysis In the 
case of the thyroid A seemed to arrest, while C stimulated, 
hormone production L E Gilson 

Effects of picrotorm on the reflex excitability of the 

5 I frog] medulla H Schnevcr and G. rerschmann 
Compi rend soc. hoi 120,623-6(1935). L. E. G 

Effects of the continuous injection of adrenaline on 
blood urea, cholesterol and calcium A. Baudoum, H 
Binard, V. Lewin and J Sallct Compt rend, soc btol 
120.629-31(1935), cf C .1. 29. 551 C— Dogs were used 
as before Even when the adrenaline was injected in 
large doses there was no significant change in blood urea, 
cholesterol or Ca L. E. Gilson 

Antagonism of cryogenm and 2,4-duutrophenol A. 
Lcubcr and G Bernard. Compt rend Soc hot 120, 
650-1(1935) — Pigeons were given 10 mg /kg draitro- 
phcnol and 170-250 mg /kg cryogenm (phenj Lscmi- 
carbazidc) at the same time The temp nsc was about 1 
less than that produced by the same dose of dirutrophcnol 
alone. L. E Gilson 

Further experiments with Lpides considered from the 
7 viewpoint of a theory of the pharmacodynamic actions of 
the ■Itrsti and alkaline earth metal ions Jakob IVajrrr, 
Comp: rend soc. hoi 120, 707-9(1935), cf C A. 29, 
4229*. — In the sjstem aq iso- kmNHrTeanut oil-olcic 
acid the intcrfacial tension, drtd. as in previous work, is 
11 6 dynes The addn of NaCI and KC1 to 0 1 -V concn 
decreases the intcrfacial tension to 7 S and 8 0 dynes, resp , 
while CaClj, 0 1 .V, increases it to 14.2 dynes Re- 
marks on the above paper L. Lapicque Ibid 709-10 
L E- Gilson 

Hemolysis by x-rays and effect of cholesterol B S 
Levin and C. Piflault. Compt rend. soc. hot. 120. 
712-14(1935) — The resistance of dil guinea-pig blood 
to hemolysis by x-rays was much greater if the animal had 
received an intramuscular injection of 3 cc of a 4% soln 
of cholesterol in olive oil 2-10 days before the blood sample 
was taken L. E Gilson 

pharmacological reactions of the cerebral blood vessels. 
J J Bouckaert and F. Jourdan Compt rend soc. btol 
120, 790-2(1935) — Discussion Twenty-three references. 

j,. E Gilson 

Changes in arterial pressure produced by repeated 
Injections of streptococcus toxin in dogs E Dicker 
Compt. rend soc hd 120, 703-5(1935) —Daily injections 
caused an increase in blood pressure, an irregular increase 
in azotemia, and albuminuria The effects were much like 
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those observed m human eases of searlatina and tnfeeted 1 and the some* hat lower effectiveness of IV is will'd 
lotnils L. E Gilson the stcnc shielding which is exerted upon the strongly 

Effect of Congo red on bleeding time W. dc Weerdt polar lactone group by the -OCH, group in o-position to 

and W. van Hccke. Com pi rend soc. btol. 120, 795-0 it. Stenc shielding likewise occurs in m by the -CH, 

(1935) — In rabbits the intravenous injection of 0 5 group in o-position to the lactone group, l urtner ex- 
ec /kc of a 1 Co soln of Congo red in distd water caused amples shown ore the six isomeric dihjdroxybenzoie 

a 23%’ decrease in bleeding time If the Congo red was acids in their retarding action upon the jeast fermentation 

dissolved in 0 9% NaCl soln instead of distd water it had 
o effect on bleeding 


L E Gibon 

"’Absolution of bilirubin , Bengal rose and tetrabromo- 
sulfonepnthalein by the liver M Royer Ret soc 
orzenUna btol II, 482-8(1935), Com pi rend soc btol 
120, SOO— 12(1035) — Bihnibin gives the most satisfactory 
results in the hepatic insufficiency test L E Gilson 
Adrenal cortex therapy in the toxemias of pregnancy 
W Hcrbrond Deal med Wochschr 61, 1GS2-3(1935) — 
A review of clinical reports bearing on the supposed 
cfficacj of adrenal exts Arthur Grollman 


The administration of iron G. II \V Lucas and V. E 
Henderson Can Med Assoc J 34, 53(1930),— A 
general review of the efficacy of the administration of Tc 
m large doses and a report of some expts which showed 
that by cooking vegetables in heavy Fe pots, the Fcconicnt 
of vegetables could be increased as much as 10 to 40 tunes 
This Fe appears to be as available as the Te m the vege- 
tables themselves G H. TV’ Lucas 

llc U1 a New investigations on the antidotism between hydro- 

pharmacology of ergometrine G L Brown and Henry cyanic acid and sodium tetrathionate ^ S Sapicnxa Arch. 


Dale Proc Hoy Soc (London) B118, 440-77(1935) — 

Lrgomemne produces central excitation with general 
sj mpathetic stimulation It exerts merely a trace of 
specific paraljzing action on motor sympathetic effects, 
produces ejanosis of the cock's comb iti thoul gangrene, 
and increases body temp in toxic doses Its action on 
artenal pressure vanes with the conditions of anesthesia kg body 
and of the integrity of the brain, a pressor action ts 4 Osmoti 
exerted on the spinal cat Its most characteristic action, 
and sole action in small doses, is the initiation of a long- 
persistcnt rhythm of powerful contractions in a uterus 
normally quiescent os in the early puerpcrium It ap- 
parently has a peripheral action of sympathomimetic type 
on several organs It is less toxic than ergotoxine, and is 
far more readily absorbed on oral administration 

Joseph S. Hepburn 


The relation between dielectric polarization and phar- 
macological action [of medicinal compounds] K W 
Roscnmund Anzetc Chem 48, 701-5(1935) — The fol- 
lowing synthetic lactones were investigated for their an- 
thelmintic action amsolc lactone (I), o~, m - and #>- 
cresol ether lactone (II, III, IV), phenol lactone (V), 


intern pharmacodynamtc 51, 44-02(1935) — A freshly 
prepd soln of equal vols of NaiS.Oi + 5HjO (20 g. %) 
and 10% Ii in 13% Nal (which results in NajS<Oi 5 3 g. 
% and Nal 12 4 g %) injected intravcnousl) in dogs and 
rabbits saves animals that have been given 5-6 times the 
1 d of ejamde. The dose of the antidote is 11-13 cc./ 
, body wt. P. r Mctildi 

Osmotic changes in the muscle in contraction caused by 
veratnne and nicotine I' Gentile Arch Hal btol 93, 
190-0(1935) — The faculty of absorbing water is reduced 
A E Mejer 

The ratio dehydroascorbic acid/ascorbic acid in tissues 
after administraUon of thyroxine Emilio Martini and 
Tornado Copello. Btocbtm. terap sper 22, 529-35 
(1935) — Repeated treatment with thyroxine produces m 
the guinea pig a reduction m ascorbic acid. The dc- 


hydroascorbic acid is increased in a higher degree. As a 
consequence, the total content of the tissues in vitamin C 
increased and the quotient shows a large increase. 

A E. Mejer 

Treatment of coma caused by barbiturates Ch 
Flandtn. Presse m/d 43, S03-4(1935). — High doses of 


p-cresol lactone (VI), thj-mol lactone (VII) and thymol strjchnme, blood letting, artificial respiration and adrena- 
cthcr lactouc (VIII) Their action upon leeches and line by rectum are recommended. A. E Meyer 

ascands compared with that of santonin was greater for 6 Prophylaxis of accidents caused by arsenobenzenes. 


I, II, V, weaker for IV, VI and no action was shown by 
III, VH and VIII Their ph> s -clicm behavior m relation 
to their medicinal action was investigated and it was found 
that surface tension showed no direct beneficial influence, 
and that surface activity is only an auxiliary property, 
promoting penetration to the interior of the cells The 
surface tension of ILO is lowered by cqmmol solns 
(concn. 0 00075 g. mol per 1 ) as follows V 1 3, I 3 3, 


U.Rcbaudt Presse mfd 43, 899-900(1935).— The addn. 
of glj cocoll, as recommended by Bfnecli (cf. C. A. 29, 
3731*), is less reliable than the use of the aminoaetds denv cd 
from liver. A. E. Mejer 

The action of urine extracts on adrenals and ovaries of 
the rabbit Max Aron. Presse m/d. 43, 1944-0(1935) — 
Unnc from cancer patients causes tvpteal histological 
changes of homogenization in the adrenals. The left 


VI 7 9, IV S 5, III S 8, II 9—, VII 13 3 and VIll 15 4% * adrenal is removed for biopsj' before injections are begun 

Swelling expts with casein and gelatin in II-O and Ringer — J J — *- 

soln., with and without addn of lactone, also did not 
show any relation to medicinal action, the behavior of the 
lactones as excitants being the opposite to that of narcotics 
The permeability of f resit and dried human ovanan mem- 
branes to metlijlcne blue and red beet ext was detd ; 
all lactones increased the pcrmeabihtj , particularly those 
contg. a free OH group. A numerical relationship was 
found to exist between the influence exerted upon swelling 
and pcrmeabihtj', but no relation between medicinal 
activity and permeability All lactones promoted gel- 
sol transformation and retarded sol-gel transformation, 
but noticeable differences in their action could not be 
found. The effects of alternating polarities at the C atoms 
in the benzene nng, as induced by substituents, and their 
possible application to a theoretical explanation of the 


and is compared with the nglit gland after treatment. 
Cancer unnc gives a pos. Aschheim-Zondek reaction in 
80% of the cases A. E. Meyer 

Total dnnam ein of balsam of Peru and choline cara- 
phorate; a therapeutic synergism. P. Logcais Per 
m/d 52, 125-30(1935) — Cinnamein consists of a mixt of 
bcnzjl emnamate, bcnzjl benzoate and some rcsiuoton- 
ntns. It is an amber-colored liquid of characteristic odor 
and taste. Solns. in oil are suitable for therapeutic use 
by injections It causes a considerable augmentation of 
the leucocytes Choline camphorate dissolved m an 
isotonic soln of d -camphor is applied intramuscularly. 
It has a cardiotontc and sympatheticotonic action, causes 
an increase of the crjthrocjtes and mononuclear cells, 
increases the cholesterol in the blood and neutralizes 
bacterial toxtns An alternating medication with both 




discussed at length. Thej- lead to the conclusion that the 
most active compds arc those possessing complete ad- 
ditive polaritj , without any shielding by neighboring polar 
groups The two medicinally activ e lactones II and IV 
the strongest polarity, ns nil induced charges arc 
additive throughout the whole mol , while in the inactive 
111 a weakening of the polaritj* results from supcnmposi- 
hon of opposite charges The moat effeettv e compd. is H, 


tuberculosis, in anemias, asthenias and during con- 
valescence. A E. Mejer 

Action of lachesis venom Gustavo Escobar. Setnana 
m/d. (Buenos Aires) 1935, II, 1479-84 —The viper 
Bothrops (Yararfi) and its habits are described. The 
venom is an odorless, slightly greenish and opalescent 
liquid of acid reaction and sp gr 1 03-1.05 It is stable 
and of little toxicity if taken by mouth. It ts inactivated 
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at 65* and contains 65-80% IIjO, besides proteins, fat, 1 In about one-half of the cases treated with Au salts there 
Cl, phosphate, Ca, Nil, and Mg Light is without in* has been improvement of the byperlliy-roid condition with 
lluence on the dried product but destroys it m sola. The lowering of the basal metabolism which persisted even 
symptoms of poisoning, as described, involve almost the after the treatment. The salts are best administered 
whole organism A 2% soln of the \enom dissolves many by frequent small doses intramuscularly S M. 

bacteria The therapeutic dose includes dilns from the A theory of the sensituahon to acetylcholine, and the 
Gth decimal and following, up to 30 drops daily It is effect of fluoride in raising the instability G. Kahlson 

used in cancer treatment and In appendicitis andC Uvnis. Stand Arch Physiol, 72, 2 15-39(1 935) — 

A P Meyer 2 Acetylcholine acting on muscles of the frog or kech pre- 
Ergotme in the treatment of some mental diseases * viously treated with physostigminc calls forth contrac- 
Antonio Carclli Senutna mfd ( Hu enos Aires) 1935, 11, lions, but in untreated muscles is destroyed within a small 

1571-2 — 1 rgotinc gave favorable results in hysterical fraction of a second This explains the ineffectiveness of 

crisis, dclinum, excitation and manias A. E. Meyer small doses of acetylcholine or the prolongation of its 
Intravenous animal charcoal in physiological and some action in physostigminized muscles The phenomenon, 

pathological conditions Giovanni bclvaggi Specimen- however, cannot be interpreted simply as a case of inhibi- 

lale 89, 380-403(1935) — The charcoal is deposited in the tion of esterase function This would leave open Iheprob- 

following sequence splccn.liver, lungs, less in the lymph lorn why the acetylcholine sens line gastrocnemius can lie 

glands and the bone marrow There is no sp stimulation 3 sensitized like the rectus muscle by physostigminc Fur- 
of the rcticulo endothelial system. I oci of infection with thermore, the enzyme inhibition by NaF has no effect in 

staphylococcus are surrounded by a ‘‘filter" of C particles making the leech muscle sensitive to acetylcholine The 

The elimination takes place in the liver A E. Meyer inhibition of the esterase activity can at best only cause a 

Observations on the insulin-adrenahne treatment by prolongation of the acetylcholine effect, but the increased 

the Clausen method T. Thune Andersen Ada Med. sensitivity must result from other conditions The 

Scand 86, 361-6(1935). — Diabetic patients were treated fiuondc inhibition is not complete even in very great 

according to Clausen, by injecting 0 1 mg adrenaline with concns and F produces a strong increase in the aeetyl- 

every 5 cc insulin No hypogluccmic symptoms occurred choline sensitivity of the rectus muscle even in such conen 

in the patients so treated, in a considerable proportion 4 asm n/ro docs not inhibit the esterase. I c , the sensitiv- 
of cases the glucosuna greatly decreased and the fasting ity to acetylcholine may be increased either by F, which 

blood sugar was lower than before the treatment. only parity paralyzes the enzymic action, or by physostig- 

S Morgulis mine, which produces complete paralysis. The pharma- 
Biologteal assay of adrenal cortical preparations with cological effect of the fluonde is discussed S M 

the use of white rats and mice G. WidstrOm. Ada Med Effect of phlorizin on the Isolated kidney and Isolated 
Scand. 87, 1-13(1935). — Adreoalectoroized white rats, liver Dinar Lundsgaard Skand Arch Physiol. 72, 

under controlled conditions and on the third postoperative 265-70(1935) — In a lung kidney prepn comptete phlon- 

day, when exposed for 4 hrs to a temp of +3* show a s zin poisoning was obtained by a dose of 0 5-1 0 mg per g 
fall in body temp In about 65% of the animals this fall kidney The glucolytic power of a kidney poisoned with a 

exceeds 9° Treated with cortical prepns during the moderate dose of phlorizin Ls not affected. The conen of 

interval after adrenalectomy the rats on exposure to cold phtonzm which completely inhibits the glucose rcabsorp- 

rither show no fall in temp or the Tall depends upon the tion in the kidney is probably less tlian that necessary to 

dose administered Tins reaction has been utilized in prevent esterification by muscle pulp or yeast. Severe 

working out a method for assa>ing the cortical prepn phlonzm poisoning of rabbits or the addn. of a moderate 

White mice are less suitable for this assaying than rats amt of phlorizin to blood perfused through the liver docs 

S Mor gulis not affect its carbohydrate metabolism S Morgulis 
Polylyzate therapy I N Kazakov. Acta Med. Scand 6 Paraldehyde idiosyncrasy Gilbert Brown Bril J 

87, 33-40(1935) — ' The lyzates arc products of artificial A nesthesia 13, 25-7(1935) .—Prolonged, deep, unconscious- 

hydrolysis of different organs with acid or alkali under ness developed in a man aged 20 and weighing 123 lbs 
12-15 atm pressure The organs are obtained from with a blood pressure of 120/78, after the rectal admimstra- 

freshly killed animals These lyzates were tested on 4000 tion of 4 drachms of paraldehyde in 5 oz. of saline soln 

patients The effect of these prepns has been detd from Complete loss of all reflexes developed, assoed with rapid 

the point of view of the dispersion state of the colloidal respiration and very slight fall in blood pressure Elimina- 

systems of the organism, the metabolism of the nervous tive methods led to recovery James C Munch 

tissue, the increase in blood immunity and increase of Studies In kala-azar P. K Guha Calcutta Med J 
oxidative processes Basedow patients (700) were treated 7 30, 193-218(1935) — By the levulose test normal liver 
with a combmation of 5 lyzates (anterior hypophysis, function was found in 15 cases of kala-azar before treat- 

para thyroid, adrenal cortex, ovaries and liver) to which ment, and 8 cases alter treatment Pos. van den Bcrgh 

brain lipoids and several other lyzates were added Only tests were obtained in 4 of the 15 untreated cases. Uro* 

in 5% of those treated was there no change,, but in 17% hthnuna was observed ui all patients. Quinquevalent 

there was complete healing, in 50% definite improvement antimonials proved clinically effective Sixty-eight 

and in 28% some improvement. Results in a number of references James C Munch 

other clinical conditions are recorded S Morgulis Veratrum vlnde in the treatment of eclampsia R. D 

Studies on the physiological chemical action of peat 8 Bryant Calcutta Med. J. 30, 237-42(1935) — In treating 

extract (humin substances) administered perorally or 127 cases of eclampsia during the last 8 yrs , veratrum exts 

intravenously Rudolf Schmidt Biochem Z 281,329-32 have proved useful, death has not been observed in the 
(1935) — llumra substances can be fed to rabbits with last 56 patients Vcratrone, MgSO, and alkalies are given 

impunity A small part is absorbed Intravenous in- with large vols of fluid The blood pressure fell to 5<» 

jection of sterile aq exts from peat is tolerated, if the mm. systolic and the heart rate to 40 beats per nun 

conen is less than 1%; otherwise they cause death Emesis was observed in many patients Atropine or 

S Morgulis morphine was useful as an antidote Marked variation in 

Hormonal effects on alcohol metabolism Enk M P. susceptibility was observed Jarres C. Munch 

Widmark Btochem Z. 282, 79-84(1935). — No definite 9 The treatment of gonorrhea with flavadin H. O 
effect on the metabolism of ale. in dogs has been found Loos Dermatol. Z 72, 149-50(1935) — In treatment ol 

either from thyroxine, pituitnn or adrenaline. Insulin gonorrhea in females, 10 injections of a 2% S*1 8°' n 01 

activates strongly the ale. metabolism in dogs with a slug- fiavadin, an arsenical acridine denv , proved effective 

gish metabolism, which may become doubled withm 200 Similar effective responses were observed in involvements 

min But in dogs with an initially strong ale. metabolism of the cervix and urethra James C Munch 

the insulin injection has no effect. S Morguhs The effects on the rabbit of repeated Urge Intravenous 

Treatment of hyperthyroidism with gold salts. L doses of glucose II E Harding. Guy 1 

Benito luertes / ndokrtnolofie 16, .>57-91(1938) — Repts 85. 372-6(1935) —The intravenous injection of 20 
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to 25 cc. of a 50% soln. of glucose m distd. water 4 or 5 
times daily to rabbits, continued until vein damage made 
it impossible, produced severe loss in wt. This resulted 
from dehydration of the tissues and was prevented by oral 
administration of dil. saline soln Similar effects were 
observed in connection with intrav enous injection in 
human beings The blood sugar of a rabbit was 141 mg % 
before injection, 6 min after intravenous injection of 23 
cc of 50% glucose, 955 mg %, 110 min later, 140 mg 
% Tour additional doses totaling 92 cc were given on 
the same day, the following day the blood sugar was 145 
mg % Of the injected glucose, $0-90% was retained 
8/0 James C Munch 

The use and abuse of digitalis Arthur G Sullivan 
J Arkansas Med Soc 32, 107-9(1935) 

James C Munch 

Cyclopropane a new gas anesthetic Report of 120 
cases George S Mechimg J Oklahoma State Med 
Assoc. 28, 436-9(1935) — Cyclopropane has proved as 
'life as any inhalation anesthetic The explosive range for 
c> clopropane-oiygen extends from 25 vols % cyclo- 
propane plus 75 vols % oxygen to 71 vols cyclopropane 
and 29 vols of O James C. Munch 

Treatment of malaria C D de Langcn and C J 
Storm 5 African Med J. 9, 677-8(1935) — See C /I 
29, G953* James C Munch 

The efficiency of tryparsamide so the second stage of 
sleeping sickness M Bonnet Trap Disease Bull 32, 
17(1935) — Tryparsamide proved clinically effective in 

156 patients James C Munch 

Urotropme intravenously associated with arsemcals 
in the treatment of second- and third-stage sleeping sick- 
ness Lteurade Trop Disease Bull 32, 10(1935) — 
In studies on 12 patients, the mtraveous injection of 20-30 
mg of urotropme per kg at weekly intervals, ossoed with 
tryparsamide treatment. prov ed more effective than tryp- 
arsamide treatment alone James C. Munch 

Sodium hyposulfite in the treatment of ocular troubles 
due to trypnnocides Ramgcard Trop. Disease Bull 
32, 19—20(1935) - — Intravenous injection of Na hypo- 
sulfite produced relief in 20 of 2G cases showing ocular 
involvement after atoxyl or tryparsamide and also in 9 
of 12 patients developing blindness James C Munch 
Action of quinine iodobismuthate on T gambiense 
P. Lassabhere and A. Pejcclon. Trop Disease Bull 32, 
20-1(1935) — Intramuscular and subcutaneous injection 
of quinine iodobismuthate to guinea pigs infected with T 
gambiense failed to produce definite prolongation of life. 
This drug appears to be a valuable adjuvant, but is de- 
cidedly inferior in curative action to the arsenical compd 
James C Munch 

Subsequent histories of six cases of Trypanosoma 
rhodeslense infection treated with “Bayer 205“ or 
“Fourneau 309." A. J Keevill Trop Disease Bull. 
32, 21(1935). — Six patients were found to be in normal 
health 2 years after treatment, and 2 of these appeared to 
be normal 8 years after treatment. When trypanosomes 
had been found in the spinal fluid, a combination of tryp- 
arsamide and Bayer 205 is more effective than either drug 
, , James C. Munch 

The dosage of moranyl in the treatment of gambiense 
Sleeping sickness. A. Sice and H. Mercier. Trop. 
Disease Bull. 32, 21-2(1935). — The oral or intravenous 
administration of 1 g. of moranj l weekly for 8 wks. pro- 
duced a degree of sterilization corresponding to that pro- 
duced by orsamne. However, moranj l produced marked 
or severe albuminuria The combination of moranj 1 and 
tryparsamide produced more favorable results. 

_ , . , . . James C. Munch 

Aloae ot action of germamn in trypanosomiasis N. 
von Janeso and H. von Janeso. Trop. Disease Bull. 32, 
22-4(1935). — Failure to demonstrate trj-panocidal action 
of Bayer 205 is attributed to difficulties in maintaining 
viable trypanosomes tn niro. A special technic is recorded 
for growing trypanosome on sheep serum -glueose-Ringer 
i n * heart blood of infected rats, guinea pigs or mice 
Is mixed with 1% of hepann to prev ent coagulation and 
inoculated No difficulty was encountered in maintaining 


t live cultures for 50 to 70 hrs. Bajer 205 in a concn. of 
1:60,000 destroyed all parasites after a latent period of 
24 hrs , acting by the production of athrepsis through 
interference with nutrition of trypanosomes. Arsenoxides 
act in a different manner, producing immediate effects. 
Germamn rendered trypanosomes fit for phagocytosis by 
rc t iculo-end o tli elial cells The chemotherapeutic index 

on normal animals was 1 270, in animal, after splenec- 

„ tomy and blocking the reticuio-cndothelial system with 

2 colloidal Cu, the index was 1 135. James C. Munch 

Report of the Jamaica yaws commission for 1932-1934. 
T B Turner, G M. Saunders and H. M. Johnston, Jr. 
Trop Disease Bull 32, 50-2(1935).— Consistent con- 
trolled studies have indicated that neoarsphenamme and 
bismuth compds are proving effective m the treatment of 
yaws James C Munch 

Treatment of yaws by intravenous injection of copper 

3 sulfate A Occhino and V Kernkamp Trap. Disease 

Bull 32 , 56(1935) —Daily injection of 0 6% CuSO, 
for 10 to 25 dajs proved effective in the treatment of 209 
patients James C Munch 

Detoxification of strychnine by pentobarbital sodium 
Edward E Swanson J Am Pharm Assoc 24, 959-61 
(1935) — In single cquiv doses, pentobarbital Na has a 
less effective antidotal action in strj'chnme poisoning than 
has Na amytal (cf C A 27, 4304) A. P -C. 

* Influence of various substances on the lactic acid de- 
hydrogenase in the heart muscle. Ichiro Yamamoto 
Fukuoka-Ikvadatgaku-Zassht 27, 2767-72(1934). — The 
inhibitory effect of oxalic acid on the lactic acid dehydro- 
genase is independent of the Ca-pptg action of oxalic 
acid NaF and Na citrate have no influence In oxidation 
the formation of the microeosmic salt of lactic acid is not 
necessary. Lactates of Na, Li, K, NH« and Ca are 

5 readily oxidized. Ag, Ilg and Cu possess a marked. in- 
hibitory effect, but alkaloid, insulin, adrenaline and nico- 
tine have no influence on the lactic acid dehj-drogenase. 

K. Sugiura 

Effects of sodium citrate on the alkali reserve and co- 
agulability of the blood. David De Souza and F, D. M. 
Hocking. J. Physiol. 85, 168-72(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 
5189*. — Repeated small intramuscular injections of Na 
citrate have a cumulative effect m increasing the alkali 

6 reserve and the coagulability of the blood. Relatively 
arge injections increase the alkali reserve and. diminish 
the coagulability of the blood, after m some cases an initiaf 
increase Changes in the coagulability of the blood pro- 
duced by citnc acid and some of its decomposition prod- 
ucts. Ibid 173-8 — Intramuscular injections of citnc 
acid or NH, citrate increase the alkali reserve and the 
coagulability of the blood. Similar injections of acetone* 
dicarboxylic acid or acomtic acid do not affect the alkali 

1 reserve, but may increase or diminish coagulability. 
Intramuscular injections of Na acetcmedicarboxylate or 
Na aeon late increase the alkali reserve and the coagula- 
bility of the blood. Injections of MeiCO have no effect 
on alkali reserve or coagulabihty. E. D. Walter 

The action of adrenaline on the respiratory quotient. 
Edward M Bridge and II. R. Noltie, /. Physiol. 85, 
334—12(1935); cf. C. A. 24, 1425; 25, 30S1.— Continuous 

B intravenous injection of adrenaline into unanesthetized 
rabbits causes a fall of R Q to the protein-fat level. The 
low values of both liver and muscle glj cogen, found at the 
end of such expts., suggest that the action of adrenaline 
on glycogen is a purely lytic one E. D. Walter 

Choline and liver respiration O A. Trowell. J. 
Physiol. 85, 350-74(1935) ; cf. C. A 29, 4413* —Choline 
in concns. of 0 012% and above increases the O con- 
sumption of liver slices, as measured in differential 

9 manometers of the Barcroft -Dixon type The greater the 
choline concn. the greater the effect. The effect is un- 
influenced by either added fatty acid or glucose Choline 
increases the O consumption of kidney slices It decreases 
the O consumption of spleen and cardiac muscle. It 
has no effect on the O consumption of brain. Choline is 
oxidized by washed liver pulp with the uptake of approx. 
1 atom of O per mol. of choline. It has no effect on the O 
uptake of an aq. ext. of liver. In concns. of 0.01% and 
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above choline inhibits the acetoacetic acid production of 
liter slices, and at I 0% the inhibition is practically com- 
plete la the presence of added Iatty acid the inhibition 
is still marled It is, therefore, probable that cholrac 
decreases the rate of oxidation in the liver The effect of 
choline on the O uptake of liver slices is probably the 
algebraic sum of 2 scp processes (1) oxidation of choline 
itself by tbe liver, (2) inhibition of the normal fat oxidation 
in tbe liver These findings afford no explanation of the 
action of choline in the prevention and cure of various 
types of fatty liver They do, however, rule out the ex- 
planation that choline acted by accelerating fat oxidation 
m the liver These conclusions apply to the rat only 
IS D. Walter 

Influence of active substances of endocrine glands on 
hemolysis Edward haiil Acta Biol Lsptl 8, 73-9 
(1913) (German summary) — The active substances of 
endocrine glands, viz , adrenaline, thyroxine, insulin, 
hypophysin anterior and hypophysin posterior raise alone 
or in mixts with each other the resistance of the red 
blood corpuscles toward osmotic influences The expts 
induce the assumption that thtsc corpuscles become 
permeated by hormones, and that the stroma-cotloids 
change their state of dispersion producing a denser stroma 
surface, whereby the blood corpuscles become more re- 
sistant and give oil then dye only tn a strongly hypotonic 
medium J Wiertelak 

The influence of lecithin upon the Isolated heart of 
podnlolhennie animals W S Holobut and Z Biel inski 
/Urn Biol Expil 6, 178-85(178-9 in Frcnch)(1931) — 
Lecithin perfused in 0 001 to 1% solns tn Ringer reagent 
accelerates the action of the heart of poililothermic 
animals (frogs and tortoises) and increases contractions 
If beforehand the parasympathetic endings in the heart are 
paralyzed by means of 0 0004% atropine, lecithin in the 
same doses as above acts in the opposite direction, slowing 
the action of the heart and diminishing its contractions 
The phenomenon is explained by the action of lecithin as an 
agent paralyzing the autonomic system, the parasym- 
pathetic as well as the sympathetic of the heart, with a 
greater affinity toward the parasympathetic part 

J Wiertelak 

N.C Derivatives of barbituric acid E Grysrkiewicz- 
Trocbimowski Arch Chem farm 2, 1-8(1934) (German 
summary) —Action of ClCHjCH,NEt, (1) on N-Nadcrivs 
of C-suhstituted barbituric acid gives the corresponding 
aUcylatmnc derivs Thus the following compos are 
prepd 5,5nlicthyl<l-(diethy!arninoelh}l)barbUurtc acid 
CnH a O,Ni, by heating 0 1 g mol of Bayer's "\eronal- 
Natnum,” the Na denv of dicthylbarbituric acid, in 
100 cc abs EtOll and Dig mol of I during 5 hrs on a 
water bath, HC1 salt colorless, m 225-0*, easily sol in 
LtOlI and HiO, $-ethyl-5-bnlyl-3 ( dielhytaminorlhy I)- 
barbilurxc aetd, CwH,»0>N,, prepd similarly from the Na 
salt of cthylbutylbarbituric acid and I, IlCl salt easily 
sol in 11,0 and ale , m 212-3“, S-mcthyl-S-il-eyclo/tex- 
e»yI)-I'methyl-3-(diclhylaminoethyl)barbitunc acid (II), 
CiiH„OiN,, from I and the Na salt of 5-methyI-5-cyclo- 
hexeityl-l-methylbarbitunc acid, IlCl dcriv white, 
cry st , easily sol in EtOH and 11,0, tn 150-1®, 5- 
etSyl-5-f>firuy(-3-(dirfhjfaimnoftliyl)5ar5iluric end (III), 
C,tH„OiNi, from I and the Na salt of ethytphenytbar- 
bitunc acid, HC1 denv white, cryst , easily sol in 11,0, 
difficultly sol in EtOH, m 245-0“ III, injected intra- 
venously into cats in an amt of 50 mg /kg of body wt 
of the animal, causes rapid decrease of the blood pressure 
to 0 mm Hg and arrests respiration, causing death of the 
animals After a dose of 25 mg /kg of body wt the 
Mood pressute sinks to 8 tnttt Hg and respiration becomes 
extremely slow Within several mm the cats return 
slowly to their normal state Analgesia in cats is not 
observed Peroral doses in cats and dogs have but slight 
narcotic effects Subcutaneous doses of 50 mg. in cats 
cause death in 24 hrs , in dogs only a dose of 80 mg /Vg 
shows considerable toxic effects Prepn II is much less 
toxic Fifty mg /kg causes a slight decrease of the blood 
pressure, followed by strong hypertension J, W 

Juntperul Ihurt/era L. and its essence (Revol) 17 
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Effect of temperature on the glutathione of cold blooded 
animals Lion Bwet and Georges Weller. Compl rend 

3 sot. tiol 120, 289 90(1935); cf. C A. 29, 6933' — Thiee 
lots of frogs (if (emporaria.) were kept 2 hrs at 0®, 20“ 
and 32®, resp , then killed The reduced glutathione 
contents of the liters of the 3 groups were 44, 40 and 29 
mg- %, resp No difference in muscle glutathione was 
found Three lots of goldfish were kept 5 hrs at 8-10”, 
18-20® and 28-30®, The reduced glutathione was found 
to be 10 5, 15 4 and 12 3, and total glutathione 18.2, 
16 8 and 14 5 mg % (whole fish) for the d lots m the order 

3 given L. L. Gilson 

Colloid -osmotic pressure cf blood of msnst fish 
Paul Meyer. Compl rend soc.kial 120,303-5(1935) — 
The method of Krogh and Meyer was used (trgcbmsse 
Physiol 34, 15-11 1(1932)) Tor selachiens, 4 species, the 
range was 3 1-0 4, and for teleosteans, 6 species, 14 6- 
25 0 cm water Colloid-osmotic pressure of the "blood" 
of marine invertebrates Ibtd 305-7 — Values ate given 

4 in cm of water Sipunculus midus 0 7-125, finsa nobtltr 
O 8-1 2, Mutex species 1 2-1 9, Sepia officinalis 2 8-3 0, 
Octopus mtjanj 3 1-3 8, 4 species decapod crustaceans 
2 1-4 4 and 2 species of tumcates 1 ,2-2.3. L. E Gilson 

Ammonia contents of the internet liquid media of 
various invertebrates Mme. j Soutericq Compl. 
rend, soc hoi 120, 453-5(1035),— The method is de- 
scribed The following values in mg % of ammonia N 
were obtained starfish 0 104-0 350, sea urchin 0 096- 

5 02510, Sipunculus nudus blood 0 1-0 5, crab blood 0.3- 

14, beinolymph of various marine shellfish 007-0 22, 
Helix po mafia hcmolymph 0 89-0 05, Sepia, officinalis 
blood 0 43-3 85, urine 82 3-138 9 and digestive fluid 
8 8-13 9 L E. Gilson 

Distribution of glutathione in organs of various marine 
invertebrates A Monier. Compl rend soc btol 120, 
450-8(1035) — In cchmodcrms, worms, crustaceans and 

6 mollushs the hepatopancrefls is richest in glutathione, contg 

90-340 mg % total glutathione The genital organs 
contained 65-270, muscles 35-85 and blood 3-12 mg % 
The largest quantities were found tn Sepia officinalis In 
every case nearly all the glutathione was in the reduced 
form L. E. Gilson 

Effects of removal of the mediotergil organ on the 
respiration of Lepidopterae (adult moths). Anne Rally 
and Gabriel Guignon Compl, rend soc btol 120, 765-6 

7 (1915) — O consumption was greatly reduced Nicotine 

caused a much smallcT increase in O consumption than it 
did in normal moths L E. Gilson 

Regulation of respiration in the flea, XenopsylU cheop- 
sxs, Roths (Pulicidae) V, B R lgglesworth Ffoc. 
Roy Soc (London) B118, 397-419(1935) — In decreased 
eonens of O, the frequency of opening and closing of tbe 
spiracles is increased, and the closed period is shortened 

g more than the open period Increased concns of O pro- 
long bath periods The spiracles remain permanently 
open in concns of O less than 1%, or in concns of COj 
approx 2% Low conctts of CO, slightly shorten the 
dosed period and considerably increase the open period 
Introduction of lactic acid into the blood produces a rapid 
rhythm-bke O want or permanent opening of the spira- 
cles The opening of the spiracles is governed chiefly by 
O want, the duration of the open period by the time 

9 required for diffusion away of the CO, Reduced coocn 
of O gn es rise, in sequence, to accumulation of metabolites 
in the blood, increase in ns osmotic pressure, extn of 
HiO from the ends of the tracheoles and an increase in 
respiratory surface Joseph S Hepburn 

The carotenoids of Rana esculents Otto Brunner and 
Rosa Stem Biochem 1 282, 47-50(1935) —Tbe liver, 
skin and fat body contain 0<arotene a nd lutein, the 
latter only in the form of its esters In the ovaries, how- 
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ever, lutein is present both in the free and estenfied con- t 
dition. The pigment content of these 4 organs has been 
detd. in 6 frogs The abs amts of 0 -carotene and lutem 
vary greatly as does also the lutein/carotene ratio 

S Morguhs 

The problem of the formation of war in the bee organ- 
ism Georg Buchner Fettchem Umschau 42, 208-0 
(1035). — A brief theoretical discussion of biol syntheses 
of fats, fat acids and waxes from hexoses and of wax ales . 
from fat acids J W Percy 

Increased permeability to water of aging unfertilized 
eggs (Arbacia punctulata) A J Goldforb J Gen 
Physiol. 19, 149-65(1935) —In dild sea water at const 
temp , pH and time, these eggs swell progressively faster 
with age Swelling results from the permeability of the 
eggs to water Methods arc described C H R 

The chemical and energy metabolism m the course of 
development of insects II The ratio of heat production 3 
to the respiratory processes in the course of postembryonic 


development of insects (Lymanthria dispar L. and Bom- 
byxmon L.). N. Balzam. Acta Biol. Exptl. 8, 59-<2 
(1933) (German summary): cf. C. A. 27, 5827. — The 
caterpillars of Lymanlrta dispar L. and Bombyx nson L. 
show high evolution of heat during growth at compara- 
tively low respiration dropping to a lower value during 
molting In the pupal stage the heat ev olved is half of 
that evolved in the larval stage, the lowest value being 
at the mid -point of the pupal stage J Wiertelak 

Duration of the acid reaction in the digestive vacuoles 
of Paramaecium caudatum as a function of the pa of the 
external medium M. Chejfec Acta Biol Exptl. 8, 
1 86-95 (1S6-7 in German) (1933) —The duration of an 
acid reaction (pn 16-2 0) in the digestive vacuoles is 
but slightly dependent on the pa of the external medium. 
In the same individual no synchronization of Ph m dif- 
ferent vacuoles is observed The death of the individual 
produces instantaneous deacidifymg of all vacuoles. 

J. Wiertelak 
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Foodstuffs and drinks used in Brazil A de Paula 
Rodrigues Rev aufm farm (Brazil) 1, 51 8(1935) — 4 
A review E S G B 

Certified colors for foods J R Hall Food Ind 8, 
24-5, 52(1930), cf C A 30, 1G5* — The uses and proper- 
ties of the primary food colors and the conditions under 
which each will remain stable are described C R F 
Determination of salt in foodstuffs J D Filippo 
Chm HYetMad 32, 55S(1935) — A previous method 
(cf C A 9, 3303) for detg NaCl in bread by means of 
HNOi was found suitable for cheese, coffee, sausage, but- 5 
ter and mustard To 5 g substance in a 50-cc volumetric 
flask are added 35 cc of 1 to 1 5 N UNO, and the mixt 
is shaken for some time After 5 to 10 min the flask 
is filled up and the contents are filtered Cl is detd in 
20 cc of filtrate by the Volhard method Dark filtrates 
are cleared with H s Oj and heating B J C v d H 
Cyanogenetic glucosides in food products Ulaus 
Hordh Annies asoe gt Am Argentina 23, G7 SG(1P35) — $ 

Cyanogenetic glucosides (I), encountered in a no of foods 
and fodders, are very toxic, and strict regulations as to 
permissible content of HCN allowed must be enforced, 
or the sale of such products prohibited if products free 
from I can be obtained riants, foods and fodders which 
contain I are renewed, with data on the content of I, 
including oil of bitter almonds, and com substitutes 
Regulations in force as to permissible contents are given, 
with special reference to certain prohibited materials 7 
Methods of analysis used in the Argentine Government 
lab are reviewed E M Symmes 

Protein studies (on wheat and barley] W F Geddes 
Can. Dept Trade &. Commerce, Dominion Gram Re- 
search Lab , Sth Ann. Rept 1934, 6-15. — Data are given 
on the protein contents of the 1934 western Canada hard 
red spring wheat crop, the 1933 and 1934 western Canada 
Amber Durum wheat crops, the 1934 western Canada B 
barley crop and export cargoes of contract grades of hard 
red spring wheat K D Jacob 

Milling and baking studies W F. Geddes Can 
Dept. Trade & Commerce, Dominion Gram Research 
Lab , ,vrt Ann Rept. 1934, 15-31.— Data are given on 
the milling and baking characteristics of the 1934 western 
Canada hard red spring wheat crop and on the compara- 
tive quality of cargoes of corresponding grades of hard 
rrd spnng wheat ex Atlantic and Pacific pons The 9 
carotene contents of the flour w-rc 1 72-2 23 p p m and 
increased with decrease in the grade of flour As indicated 
by 11*0 absorption, loaf vol , grain and texture there were 
no significant differences in the baking strengths of the 
1st 5 or statutory' grades of flour However, the coni, 
grades gave higher absorption, lower loaf vol , inferior 
crumb color and gram and texture The protein contents 
Of normal and weathered wheats from the Peace River 
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district were practically equal and weathering had no 
significant effect on the diastatic activity and baking 
strength of the flour K D Jacob 

The physical chemical characteristics of flour F. De- 
Rege Giorn nsiccltura 2S, 109-18, 132-42, 174-80, 204- 
13(1935) — The •■pneumodynarrejneter” is used for testing 
semolina and flour for absorption, cohesion, consistency, 
etc The theoretical parts relate, e g , to the influence of 
temp upon the phys. properties of doughs Tables are 
given showing the amt of water necessary for doughmg 100 
K semolina and the logarithm of the "doughing constant” 
The dough used in the tests is prepd by adding to the 
semolina such an amt. of 3% NaCl soln. as will make a 
dough contg. 42 5 parts of HjO (the flour is assumed to 
contain 14% moisture). J A Le Clerc 

Moisture determination in flour by means of dielectric 
constant P Cohen Hennquez and A. W. Renaud 
Chem Weekblad 32, 526(1935). — In order to obtain good 
results in the direct t detn. with flour a const packing 
condition must be used with 1 cc. powder weighing at least 
OSr The resulting accuracy is 0.1% HiO The dtoxane 
method is unsatisfactory' for flour B. J. C v d H 

Detection of rice in wheat flour. Riccardo Tuffi and 
Elena Borghctti. Ann.chim appheota 25, 351-4(1935) — 
Admixts of rice m wheat flour can he detected by dyeing 
with equal parts of 0.2%, methylene blue and 0 1% eosrn 
A soln and examg. with a microscope. Rice flour is 
dyed a greenish blue with groups of violet-tinted granules, 
whereas, the wheat flour remains colorless, or is dyed a 
pale blue, while the accompanying proteins are dyed violet 
Addns of 1 0% nee flour can be detected by this method 
A W. Conticn 

Animal experimental investigation of the acton of flour- 
treating agents II Effect on the vitamin of flour and 
on the animal organism when bread is fed exclusively 
I«lvdn \itez Z. Unlersuch. Lebensm 70, 258-65(1935), 
cf C A 29, 1SQ0‘, 373S* — The results obtained in these 
expts confirm those previously obtained The increase in 
wt due to vitamin addn was highest with Na perborate 
This large increase, as well as the considerable retardation 
in development which had occurred during the feeding 
expts in the same group, permits the conclusion that the 
Na perborate injures the vitamin of the flour more than 
the other treating agents. Therefore, vitamin A was 
lacking first in the organism of the rats belonging to tius 
group and the animals reacted to vitamin addn. with a 
large increase in wt. The low wt value obtained with 
Nil* persulfate may possibly be explained by the fact that 
it liberates O more quickly than Na perborate, perhaps 
through the influence of the moisture of the flour, so that 
the flour remains in contact with the O for a shorter time 
whereby the v itamin is exposed to the destructiv e influence 
in a lower degree. Although these treating agents destroy 
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the vitamin of the flour, that does not mean harm to man 
with a satisfactorily balanced diet, which supplies the 
vitamin requirements of the body However, even under 
these circumstances, they lower the food value of the flour, 
not m the sense of calories, but with respect to the vitamin 
value, by diminishing Its availability which is no longer 
sufficient, us the case of a one-sided diet, so that severe 
harm may be done The ash content permits conclusions 
as to the metabolism of the bones HI. Effect of oxidizing , 
flour treating agents on the vitamin of flour. Ibid ' 
2G5-9 — Na perborate and benzoj 1 peroxide damage one 
vitamin of the flour to a high degree. The injurious action 
of the treating agents is not compensated for by special 
doses of vitamin B, but by vitamin A The compensating 
action of Vitamin A permits lie conclusion that the treat- 
ing agents tested destroy the vitamin A of the flour, that 
is, Its carotene F. L Dunlap 

Determination of sugars m flour and bread Angela : 
Vercillo Ann chim appheala 25, 370-84(1935) — Most 
procedures for detg sugar in flour or bread call for extn 
with water without malting any provision for inhibiting 
diastase action during the extn , which consumes some of 
the sugar present By extg in the presence of basic Zn 
or Pb acetate, which is then eliminated by addn of IfjSOi, 
and then detg. the sugars, after clarifying the soln. with 
7n»Fe(CN)i (made by the interaction of KzFc(CN), 
and Zn(AcO)i), the above objection is eliminated 

A W. Contieri 

The physieomechanica] properties of bread doughs 
Giovanni Issogho Ann chtm appheata 25, 274-92 
(1935), cf C A 28, 1782* — A tension hysleromctrr is 
described for measuring the hysteresis of bread dough after 
tension has been applied It gives a measure of the vis- 
cosity, modulus of elasticity and hysteresis of the dough 
A. W. Contien 

Milk and milk products at Warsaw (Poland) . Zygtnunt 
Leyko Wusdomoici Farm 62, 503-C, 520-2. 531-1, 
54 5-52(550-2 in German)(1935) —The work of controlling 
milk and milk products in Warsaw is described Of 
28,812 samples examd 7 83% were adulterated and 1% 
contaminated or spoiled By examg. the f p of the milk 
even less than 5% of added water can be detected, pro- 
vided no NajCO, has been used to neutralize natural acids 
However, since both ingredients are usually added the i 
cryoscopic method docs not suffice In such a case frac- 
tionation of the serum is very helpful. Adulterants such 
as flour are easily recognized in cream and butter with 
chemicals or under the quartz lamp Good butter shows, 
under the lamp, a canary-yellow color, which is changed 
by surface oxidation into yellow-gray It is, therefore, 
necessary to exam samples taken from the interior of the 
lot, to obtain the pure yellow color given by fresh butter 
Rancid butter is adulterated by neutralizing with soda, 
washing, and flavoring with biaeetyl J V. lertetak 

Inspection of milk at point of production Jorge de 
sa Earp Rev dept nacl produccao animal I, 177-98 
(1934). — An outline of known methods 0 W. U 

Quantity and quality of milk from grade cows M H 
I rench Tanganyika Territory, Ann Rept Dept Vet 
Set 1934, 73-8 — Data are given on the contents of fat 
and sohds-not-fat m the milk of various breeds of cows 
in Tanganyika K D Jacob 

The influence of streptococcic infection of the udder on 
the flavor, chloride content and bactenologicsl quality of 
the milk produced C S Bryan and G M Trout J. 
Dairy Scl 18, 777-92(1935) — Tbeav percentages of Cl 
in 2 streptococcus infected herds were 0 192 and 0 22G3, 
resp , while nonmfected samples from the same herds 
averaged 0 1374 Most samples of mastitis infected milk 
lasted salty Streptococcus infection seemed to affect the 
quality of milk from nonmfected quarters of the same cow 
Thitip D Adams 

Flavors of milk and their control C L Roadhouse and 
J L Henderson Calif Agr F xpt Sta , Bull No 595, 
5-30(1035) —Full rations of green or dry alfalfa hay, or 
corn silage fed 1-2 hrs, before milking produced strong, 
undesirable feed odors in milk If these feeds were 
withheld during the 5 hr interval before milking, no 


ob jectionabl e flavor was observed In general, feed flavors 
were strongest in the milk about 45 mtn after feeding 
Improperly cured hay having a musty odor transmitted 
a musty flav or to the milk Wheat bran seemed to Improve 
the flavor of milk Salty taste was observed in milk from 
cows late in lactation and also from 1 or more quarters 
previously affected with mastitis Rancid milk was pro- 
duced by certain cows that had been milking for longer 
than the usual lactation period Lipase in the milk pro- 
duces this defect Lipase is normally present in the blood 
of cows but the conditions governing its presence in milk 
arc not known Pasteurization destroys lipase w milk 
Milk which has been in contact with certain corrodible 
metals may develop oxidized flavors Cu and its alloys 
aie the most common causes of oxidized milk Exposure 
of milk to sunlight may produce tallowy flavors 

C R. Fellers 

Determination of the freezing point of nulk C A 
Koppejan Chem Weeiblad 32, 057(1935) — The newer 
method of f -p detn, of Gangl and Geschki (C A 29, 
1R9I‘) is much faster than that of Dckhuyzen (C A 8, 
1024, 2007, 3G02) and is also very reliable If the milk is 
kept at melting ice temp for some time, there will be no 
noticeable difference in the f p. of the milk whether it has 
previously been skimmed or not N BekkedahJ 

The addition of mineral salts and vitamins to milk 
Ir. P Schoorl Nederland Tijdsthr, Ceneeskunde 79, IV, 
4SS7-91(1935) — Mineral deficiency of cow milk is 
remedied by the addn. of salts to the milk rather than by 
the addn of the salts to the diet of the cow The iron 
and copper contents of the milk cannot be influenced by the 
diet Vitamin A and D deficiency can be improved by 
selecting foods rich in these vitamins for the cow To 
increase the vitamin B content the addn of this viUram 
to the milk is recommended R. Beutner 

Relation between the vitamin A content of the dairy 
ration and that of milk Walter C Russell, M W 
Taylor, D V Chichcsier and Logan T. Wilson N J 
Agr Expt Si a , Bull. 592, 3-11(1035).— High-grade 
field-cured alfalfa, or machine-dried alfalfa, and com silage 
contributed 08% of the vitamin A value of a dairy ration 
in which, in addn to these constituents, there were beet 
pulp and a gtam mixt. contg yellow com and corn gluten 
Cora silage supplied V* to */» of the vitamin A content of 
the ration and therefore it can be classed as an important 
source of vitamin A in the diary ration When the daily 
vitamin A intake was of the order of 009,000 to 1,200,000 
U. S P X 1934 units, the vitamin A potency of the milk 
from mixed breeds was of the order of 2500 units per qt 
In another instance the feeding of 950,000 units produced 
a milk of 1000 units potency. In no instance did the 
output of vitamin A in the milk exceed 3 5% of the intake 
in the ration The percentage of the factor which appears 
in the milk decreases as the amt of the factor in the ration 
is increased and the increase in vitamin A content of the 
milk is not proportional to the increased consumption 
C R 1 filers 

Study of the lecithin content of milk and its products 
B E Hcorall Ind (Purdue) Agr Fxpt. Sta , Bull 
401, 31 pp (1035) — The Mojonmer modification of the 
Roese-Gotthcb method was used to ext the org I’ along 
with the fat from dairy products The colorimetric 
method of Dcnigis modified by Truog and Meyer (C A. 
23, 4163) was found to be an accurate method for the detn 
of org Pin dairy products The lecithin content was ealed 
from the P obtained by multiplying it by 25 94. which is 
the factor for the oleyl-stearyl type of lecithin The 
lecithin contents of the milk from .3 dairy cows show that 
the fat contains a fairly const, percentage of lecithin 
’ after the fourth day of the lactation period The colostrum 
milk fat contained a higher percentage of lecithin than did 
the fat of the milk later The lecithin content increased 
after the calf was dropped, then decreased rapidly until 
the amt. was fairly const Factory milk contained a 
htgher percentage of lecithin in the fat than did that »i Inc 
fat from milk coming from normal individual cow’s The 
av increase was 0.21% Udder infections (mastitis) 
caused an increase in the percentage of lecithin in the fat 
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of the mill, when compared to that coming from normal 1 
quarters of the cow. The lecithin content of skim milk 
was 13 91% of the fat. Raw sweet cream contained 
0 428% lecithin in the fat while raw sour cream contained 
0 422% Pasteurized sweet cream butter contained an 
av percentage of 0 232 lecithin in the fat while that of 
pasteurized neutralized sour cream contained 0 170% 
Buttermilk from pasteurized sweet cream contained 

19 66% lecithin in the fat while that of pasteurized, neu- , 
trahzed raw cream averaged 17 88 The percentage of 
lecithin in the fat of separator slime a\ eraged 12 38 
The results of 1 trial show that the lecithin content de- 
creased materially m butter from sour cream while that 
of sweet -cream butter remained practically the same over 
a storage period of 24 days The detn of the lecithin 
content m hen eggs shows that the fat contams on the av 

20 64% lecithin and is fairly const A method is gnen 

for the detn of the amt of eggs in ice-cream mis Fifty- : 
eight references C R Fellers 

Identification of vegetable lecithins as substitutes for 
eggs in alimentary pastes Domenico Costa Ann 
chim appltcala 25, 355-79(1935) — A detn of the I, 
value of the lecithins ui alimentary pastes by itself is not 
enough to distinguish whether eggs or vegetable lecithins 
have been used, since tt is possible to dissolve the lecithins 
in such fats that the I, value is the same os if eggs had been 
used However, the vegetable lecithins commercially 
known as "Planticins” can be identified by (1) the de- 
ficiency of cholesterol in proportion to the lccithinphos- 
phonc acid contents, and (2) by the absence of lecithin- 
phosphoric acid combined with albumin A W C 

Substances adsorbed on the fat globules in cream and 
their relation to churning IV Factors influencing the 
composition of the adsorption "membrane " Charles 
E Rimpila and L S Palmer J Dairy Set. 18, 827-39 
(1935); cf C A. 28, 1785’ — The percentages of protein 
and phosphohpides in the fat globule ‘ 'membrane” are not 
const for v arious samples of cream but are essentially const 
for any given sample after the fourth through at least the 
tenth washing The "membrane" found on butter-fat 
globules emulsified in sweet rennet-whey, slam milk or 
buttermilk differs from the natural "membrane” in its 
percentage and proportion of protetn and phosphohpides, 
and the Van Slyke N distributions of the "membrane” 
proteins are not the same A large part of the phos- 
phatase activity of natural cream is in the "membrane” 
material and is not removed by water washing In the 
Synthesis of milk the "membrane” is not derived from the 
mdb plasma The "membrane” proteins of natural cream 
and of artificial creams appear to contain a prosthetic 
group, so far not identified, which causes the N content 
to be abnormally low as compared with other known 
proteins of similar complexity Philip D Adams 

Preparation of a nondesiccated sodium caseinate sol and 
its use In ice cream E. W. Bird, II. W. Sadler and C A 
Iverson. Ia. Agr Erpt Sta , Research Bull 187, 179-208 
(1935) — The body and texture of ice cream are improved 
by the replacement of dry skim milk by Na casemate sols. 
This improvement was shown up to 2 5 to 5 0% replace- 
ment, depending on the compn of the mix The flavor 
of ice cream was progressiv ely unproved by the replace- 
ment of dry skim milk by Na caseinate sols up to 3 to 
4% replacement, depending on the compn of the mix. 
This flavor improvement was due to the careful pa con- 
trol used in the prepn of the Na caseinate sols The 
typo of melting of the ice cream was altered by the replace- 
ment of dry skim milk by Na caseinate sols The use of 
Na casemate sols increased the Initial and mar overrun 
and decreased the whipping time of the ice creams pro- 
duced From I 5 to 3 0% replacement of dry slam milk 
by the Na caseinate sols is necessary to effect sufficient 
lmprov cment in whip to warrant their use. A 3% reptace- 
ment would be necessary with a mix contg. 14% fat and 
10 /C serum solids The use of Na casemate prepns as 
addnl. solids, i e , in addn to the amts, of serum solids 
(S to 10%) commonly used by the trade, has been sug- 
gested The arnts^ of milk protein that would be required 
to yield sufficient improvement in whip and in body and 


texture score would be large enough to make their use 
questionable. C. R. Fellers 

Butter, fats and fatty oils. H. M. Langton. Food 5, 
147-8(1935).— A very brief review of recently published 
Bnt standard specifications, U. S specifications for olive 
oil at present under consideration and recently published 
work on I and thiocyanogen yalues of butter fat, and 
Ac, in butter cultures . A . Papineau-Couture 

Butter, its classification on a scale of points Beqtriz 
G dt sd Earp Rev. dept, nacl produccao animal, I, 
199-208(1934) —A discussion of organoleptic tests. 

O. W. Willcox 

A new index for butter Renato Lucentim and Elsa 
Drago Ann chim appltcala 25, 388-91(1935). — A new 
test is proposed to replace the Reichert -Meissl test. The 
acids sol in a said soln of A,SO, are detd. in terms 
of cc of 0 1 AT NaOH The test is earned out as fotlows 
og of melted and filtered butter is sapond by heating With 
2 cc of 50% KOH soln. (carbonate free) and 20 cq. of 
pure glycerol for 10 min The whole is transferred to a 
sepg funnel, 1 2 cc of H,SO« (coned ) added, and the 
fats are extd with EtiO The Et,0 is distd off, and 100 
cc. of a said soln of K,SO, added to the residual fat 
The soln. is heated for a few min , then filtered and the 
filter washed with the K,SO, soln above The sold, is 
then titrated hot with 0 1 JV NaOH, with phenol phthalein 
as indicator Genuine butters give acid nos. of 18 or 
over (18 6-20 9 reported), while suet, cacao butter and 
hydrogenated cacao butter, common adulterants, have 
values of about 3, 5 and 4, resp A W Conticn 

Study of the various standards adopted for the examina- 
tion of Indian butter and ghee S D. Sunawala. Agr 
Livestock India 5, 480-8(1935) — The recommended 
standards are 11,0 content less than 0 7% (with ghee only) , 
1 butyrorefractometer reading 42 0—42 5 at 40®, Reichert - 
Meissl value not less than 20, Polenske value not more than 

2 5, Knschner value not less than 16, sapon. value not 
less than 218, 1 value 30-38 and free fat acids less than 1%. 

K. D. Jacob 

The vitamin A activity of butter produced by cows fed 
alfalfa hay and soybean hay cut in different stages of 
maturity J H Hilton, S M Hauge and J. W. Wilbur. 
5 J Dairy Set 18, 795-800(1935) — Artificially dried hay 
is superior to the corresponding field-cured hay in vitamin 
A value Hay from young plants has greater vitamin 
A value than hay from older plants Alfalfa plants have 
higher vitamin A value than soybean plants Cows fed 
artificially dried young alfalfa hay produced butter having 
45 vitamin A units per g Philip D. Adams 

Reduction of acetylmethylcarbinol and biacetyl to 
, 2,3-butylene glycol by the citnc acid fermenting strep- 
tococci of butter cultures B W. Hammer, G L Stably, 
C H Werkman and M B Miehaehan Ia. Agr Expt 
Sta , Research Bull 191, 3S 1-407 (193 5) —When acctyl- 
methylcarbmol or biacetyl was added to a tomato-bouillon 
culture of 1 of the citnc acid-fermenting streptococci 
normally present in butter cultures, there was a rapid 
disappearance of the added reagent and an increase in 
2,3-butylene glycol The amt of the glycol produced 
i accounted, in a general way, for the acetylmethylcarbinol 
or biacetyl that disappeared The added reagent did not 
usually disappear completely In tnals with acetylmethyl- 
carbinol the change of the carbinol to the glycol was de- 
layed when H,SO t was added in amts to yield a p u of 

3 8-4 0 There was also a change of acetylmethylcarbinol 
or biacetjl to 2,3-butylene glycol when 1 of these reagents 
was added to a milk culture of 1 of the organisms. When 
various amts of H,SO, were added to milk cultures of 

’ the organisms, acetylmethylcarbinol was not produced 
at the higher pa values but was produced at the lijwcr 
values, while 2,3-butylene glycol was produced at both 
the higher and lower pn values. There was less of the 
glycol formed at the lower pa values than at the higher 
ones. The addn of 0 65% citnc acid to a milk culture 
of I of the organisms resulted in an increase in both ac^tyl- 
methylcarbinol and 2,3 butylene glycol The reduction 
of acetylmethylcarbinol, which had been added to a milk 
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culture of 1 of the organisms, to 2 ,3 -butylene rIjcoI was 
not delayed by KNO, but was delayed by the largest 
amt of H»Oj employ rd Tlte increased production of 
ecetylmcthylcarbraol is accounted for by a decrease in 
the reduction of the carbinol to the corresponding glycol, 
rather than to an aldchj de condensation involving, in part, 
the added aldehyde In butter cultures the decrease in 
acelylmethylcatbinol was accompanied by an increase in 
2,3 butylene glycol, and there seas Commonly an increase 
in the total molarities of the 2 cotnpds When ripened 
butter cultures were neutralised to a low acidity there 
was a rapid decrease in the acetylmethylcarbinol, and in 
some of the trials this seas followed by an increase. 11,0,, 
Na futnarate and ice- water temps delayed the reduction 
in either neutralized or unnrutralizcd cultures, but the 
reduction was more rapid with neutralization than with- 
out C R Fellers 

Rapid casein determination in buttermdk porridge. 
F Th van \ oorst Chem 11 rtkblad 32, 478-9(1935) — 
The method of KaufTmann-lIavinga (//andWingrn Genoot- 
schap Melkkunde 1931) was modified for more rapid work. 
To 50 g porridge, weighed in a porcelain dish, 25 cc 11,0 
is added, 10 cc NaOH and a few drops of phenolphthalem; 
the mist is heated to 40* on a water bath, cooled and 
again heated to 40* After cooling the mizt is washed 
with about 250 cc 1% Na oxalate soln into a 500-cc 
\olumetnc flash, left for 1 hr after repeated shaking and 
filled up with Na oxalate soln The next day 10 cc is 
pipetted into a 100-cc Kycldahl flask, heated with 2 cc 
00% II,S0, until all 11,0 has evapd and then cooled, 

1 cc 30% 11,0, added and heated until the soln becomes 

colorless, and the sol reduced to half The contents are 
then dild with II,O f transferred to a 300-ec Erlenmeyer 
flask, neutralized, first with 4 N NaOlI, then with 0 1 A' 
NaOH to exact neutrality to methyl red. Ten cc neutra- 
lized (to phenolphthalem) formaldehyde is added and 
the mixt titrated with 0 1 N NaOH to phenolphthalem 
The titration figure, 2-3 5 cc usually , multiplied by 0 715, 
giv es the casein percentage B J C v d II. 

The solubility-freezing point relationships of water 
solutions saturated with respect to sucrose and dextrose 
in relation to the storage of sherbet and water lee Alan 
Leighton and Abraham Lenton J. Dairy Set 18, 
S01-3(1935) — The ternary eutectic temp, of the system 
sucrosc-dextrose-water is —17 9* and the proportion of 
dextrose to sucrose is 1 to 4 11 Thilip D Adams 

Chemical composition of dude eggs A K Danilova 
and V A Nefed ova Biedermannt Zentr B Tiertrnahr 
7, 532-42(1135) — A study has been made of the eggs of 

2 kinds of ducks Teking ducks and Runners The egg 
wl as a whole and the wts of the single constituents (egg 
while, egg yolk and shell) changed during the la yang period 
The highest values were found in the eggs of the Fcking 
duck m May, those of the Runner in June Probably 
this is related to the cycle of increasing egg production 
The wt of the egg white and egg yolk of the eggs from 
Peking ducks changed regularly in relation to egg produc- 
tion, eggs of ducks with a high production contained more 
egg white and yolk Such a relationship between the con- 
stituents of the eggs of the high- and medium-producing 
Runner was less apparent. The chem compn of the eggs 
changed during the producing period The UiO content 
in the egg white and yolk of the eggs of the Runner in- 
creased during the summer months The protein content 
of the egg while increased m June and decreased in July 
The ash content varied little IYotcm content and ash of 
the egg yolk decreased in the summer months The fat 
content of the egg yolk ts highest in June The contents 
of 11,0 and fat in the eggs of Tcking ducks are highest in 
the summer months The influence of egg production on 
the change in clicm compn of the eggs of Peking ducks is 
without importance As to the Runner, the nutritive 
value of the egg yolk increases with increasing production 
The egg white of small eggs has a smaller nutritive value 
The content of 11,0 is higher, while the content of protein 
and ash is smaller. The nutritive value of the egg yolk 
is higher; the 11,0 content is smaller and that of the fat is 
higher. The shrinkage in wt on keeping the eggs for 2 


1 months was 19% in the case of the Runner and 12% in that 
of the Peking duck eggs F. L. Dunlap 

Recent meat researches Arthur W. Ewell, Rr- 
fnierattn[ Ev j 30, 307-S(193o) — Growth of baclena 
common to meat surfaces ceased at humidities below 92% 
but the bacteria grew with great rapidity at the highest 
attainable humidity , viz , 09% There was some evidence 
that with continued exposure to ozone mold became ac- 

„ climated to it and growth was to a 'mailer degree checked 
Time of storage can, however, be very appreciably in- 
creased by the use of ozone because of decrease in the 
spread of infection rather than on account of destruction 
of microorganisms A. H Johnson 

Lead determination In preserved meat. N. V. Shirokov 
and D. S. Mtndlma. Z Unlrriueh. Lebensm 79, 245-51 
(1935) — A colonmetnc sulfide method is described in 
which it is unnecessary to remove other metals which 

3 may be present By this method, it is possible to detect 
0.25 mg and to det. 0 5 mg. of Pb in 1 Lg. of preserved 
meat. The method is simple and an analysis can be 
finished in 2-2’/, lies Thirty-eight references 

F. L Dunlap 

Starch determination in sausage. N. V. Shirokov and 
M K. Milovidova Z. Untersuch Lebensm. 70, 251-5 
(1935) — The method of direct inversion gives satis- 
factory results The method is not troublesome and re- 

4 suits can be obtained in about 2 brs F. L. Dunlap 

Effect of method cf manufacture on the composition of 
haddock fish meal proteins S R Tot linger, Roger TV. 
Hun son and Andrew TV. Anderson U. S Bur Fisheries 
Inffsti[attonal Kept 31, 1-14(1935). — There are 3 general 
conditions encountered in the manuf. of nonoily fish meal 
which have an effect on the compn of their proteins 
These are ( 1 ) difference in the proportion of head and back- 

5 bone wastes, (2) the removal of water-sol protein ma- 
terial by the wet process and (3) method of drying The 
backbone portion of haddock-fillet waste has a larger 
percentage of protein than the head portion of the waste, 
and the proteins of the backbone material contain higher 
percentages of tyrosine and tryptophan Thus variations 
in the proportion of head to backbone material will not 
only give meals of different protein contents but proteins 
of different ammo acid eompns Meals contg. the greater 

6 proportion of backbone waste will have • higher protein 
content and, because of the higher tyrosine and tryptophan 
j ereentages in the protein, should have higher biol. values 
The water -sol proteins removed by the wet process are 
relatively devoid of tyrosine, tryptophan and cystine 
The wet process yields meals of lower protein content, but 
the protein of such meals has a slightly higher percentage 
of the 3 essential amino acids being considered The pro- 
terns of wet-process meals might be expected to show 

' slightly higher biol values than the proteins of dry-process 
meals Drying causes a diminution of cystine if the meals 
are heated much over 3S*. Tryptophan apparently U 
affected by drying temp also, but to a smaller extent 
Tyrosine is probably not affected at all, unless extreme 
temp conditions are encountered Because of the apparent 
effect on cystine and tryptophan, fish meal proteins would 
be expected to be of slightly lower quality than the original 

8 protein in the raw material The relative diminutions of 
the 3 ammo acids caused by the various methods of do * 
ing, however, indicate that appreciable difference in protein 
quality should not be expected unless rather extreme 
conditions of drying are encountered C. R Fellers 

Studies on drying cod and haddock waste Andrew TV 
Anderson, Roger TV. Hamson and S R Fotlioger U. S 
Bur. I ishenes, /myi/ifo/ional Kept 32, 3—11(1935) 

In the manuf of ground-fish meal difficulty is encountered 

9 with material sticking to, and baking on. the walls of the 
drier. Steam pressure and vacuum cause variation in the 
amt of cake formed High steam pressures and high 
vacuum, both conducive to high rates of heat transfer, 
produce the greatest amt. of cake Cut raw waste pro- 
duces thinner cake than uncut raw waste. A charge of 
cut waste can be dnod to a 9% moisture content more 
rapidly than a similar amt of uncut mitcriat The sj iral 
agitator produces better agitation than the scraper type 
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but the more complicated construction docs not permit as 
great a charge. A spiral agitator with adjustable scraper 
edges probably would be more efficient. Very little cake 
forms with wet-process methods and none becomes de- 
tached. Raw haddock waste averages 77% moisture. 
Com. centrifuge cake and lab centrifuge cake average 
about 64% moisture Equipment, operating and fixed 
costs are greater for dry-reduction plants than for wet- 
reduction plants of similar capacity Dry-process meth- 
ods yield 25% meal while wet-process methods yield only 
20% meal from a giv en amt of raw material Providing 
1500 tons or more of raw waste is utilized during the 
season, the 25% greater meal yield by the dry process more 
than counteracts the greater production cost This ad- 
vantage increases with increase in amt of waste utilized 
and price of meal Two-ton reduction plants offer the 
max opportunity for profit per ton of raw waste proc- 
essed, but 1-ton plants show a greater advantage for the 
dry process C R Fellers 

Comparative study of commercial pectins G J van 
dor Bie Chem 15 eekblad 32, 557 S< 1935) — Several 
com samples of citrus and apple pectins were examd for 
ash content (175-1165%), furfural phloroglucide yield 
(Tollens, 19 5-37 1%), MeOH content (Tellenberg, 
3 1-10.8%), Ca pectatc yield (Hamotte, 47 9-02 4%), 
CO, evolution (Lefevre, 10 9-19 0%), gelling power 
(Tarr-Baker) , viscosity of aq 0 75% soln at 27* (1 71- 
0 59), pn of this soln (2 8-4 2) and acidity (0 5-1 3 cc 
0.1 N alkali) The presence of impurities in practically 
all samples was evident The MeOlI-COj ratio for com- 
pletely estertfied carboxyl groups should be 0 727 l , 
it was from 0 703 to 0.253 1 The Ca pectate to CO, 
ratio, theoretically 4 44 1, was between 4 39 and 5 07 1 
One pectin with abnormally high viscosity and poor gelling 
power had been acid-treated B J C v d H 

The cool storage of plums Fust progress report 
G. B. Tindate, S. A Trout and T H lleulin J Dept 
Ap. Vutona 33, 552-4(1035) — As compared with the 
controls, the storage life of plums was reduced by 1 week 
in the presence of 5% CO, and by 2 weeks in the presence 
of 10% CO, Serious browning of the flesh occurred in 
the presence of 15% CO, K D. Jacob 

Concentrated grape juices from California Ernst 
Vogt. Z. tinier such. Letensm 70, 307-8(1935) — Ana- 
lytical data arc given for 3 samples, which arc designated 
as Riesling, Muscatel and Burgundy r L Dunlap 

Black-current flavor. H Stanley Redgrove Am 
Ferjumer 31, 94-5(1935) — The characteristic flavor of 
the black current, as also of the leaf, is either attractive 
or repellent, according to the taste of the resp individual. 
In France the sirup known as "cassis” is manufd by 
exfg, the flavoring material from 6/ack currents with ate , 
dilg. the ext. with more ale and mixing with sugar and 
Sometimes flavoring materials derived from other 
fruits are added, or the flavor may be modified by the 
adtjn of cloves and cinnamon. As a cold drink the sirup 
is used in admixt. with ice water, either alone or with 
the addn of white wine, su2e (a gentian ext.), etc , and 
is remarkably palatable and refreshing. Various formulas 
are presented as artificial substitutes for black current 
flavor, but the genuine flavor is so readily prepd. that such 
substitutes, as passion fruit fla^ or, cannot seriously 

C0 EF e,e . , w.o e. 

Preparation of and regulations concerning fruit and 
vegetables for export m California Th. Frfmont Bull 
soc JO. hyt. aliment 23, 2S2-323(1935). A. P -C. 

Variations in keeping qualities of different varieties of 
vegetables and the reasons therefore. B. A Rubin and 
v . E. Trupp. Compt rend. acad. U. R. S. S. [N. S J 
3, 225-8(1935).— In this attempt to connect the variation 
m keeping qualities of vegetables with inner biochem 
va«etal characteristics, varieties of onions and cabbages 
with poor and excellent keeping qualities were stored and 
examd. every 40-45 days for loss m wt., wt. of dried sub- 
stance, monosaccharides, sucrose, sol sugars, cellulose, 
total N, protein N, catalase and invertase. Tabulation 
snowed that the Msterski onion, a biennial with good 
keeping qualities, has a high sugar loss but that, in contrast 


1 to the poorly keeping Spanish variety, its protein complex 
is unchanging. Similarly, the variety of cabbage character- 
ized by its good keeping qualities loses considerably more 
sugar during the penod of keeping than the variety that 
spoils quickly Also, the ratio of disaecliarides to mono- 
saccharides is greater in the stable varieties of both onions 
and cabbage The biochem nature of good keeping 
quality lies neither in weakened metabolism nor in a 

9 lowered energy expenditure of the plant substance but in 

2 the high expenditure of sugar reserves C R. A 

Vitamin C content of the Russet Burbank potato Ella 
Woods Ida Agr Expt Sta , Bull No 219, 3-29 
(1935) —The raw, baked or boiled potato was usually 
protective at the 8-g level New immature potatoes con- 
tained fully twice as much vitamin C as fresh mature 
potatoes Storage of 3 8 months had little effect on Vita- 
min C content Marked tissue changes in guinea pigs 

3 occurred before outward signs of scurvy were manifest 

C R Fellers 

Chemical determination of the quality of canned green 
peas Zoitan I Kcrtesz N Y Agr Expt Sta , Tech 
Bull No 233, 3 26(1935), cf C A 28, GS70* ^An 
attempt to evaluate the quality of canned peas by the 
detns of total, water-msol and ale -rnsot solids in raw 
peas was unsuccessful In canned peas the scores for 
maturity and tenderness, on 1 hand, and flavor on the 
* other, are strictly proportional, thus conclusions regard- 
ing the flavor might be drawn from the maturity score 
A study was made of the possible -use of contents of total 
solids, ole -insol solids, and water-msol solids of canned 
peas for the detn of maturity Of these, the content of 
ale -msol solids is best suited for the evaluation of maturity 
and quality of canned peas Two possible grading 
systems are proposed in which the detn of the ale -msol 
j solids replaces the organoleptic evaluation of maturity 
plus tenderness and the flavor in addn The correlations 
between results obtained by the chem methods and by 
the standard method of the U S Dept Agr , Cue No 
164(1931), are shown and discussed. C R. Tellers 
Composition of Hungarian beans Is tv in Szanyi 

Z Unlersuch Lebensm 70, 2G9-74(1035). — SeeC. >1,29, 
2615* F L Dunlap 

Composition of pumpkin and squash varieties as related 
6 to the consistency of the canned product D. M. Doty, 
J H. McGillivray and II R Kraybill. Ind. (Purdue) 
Agr Expt. Sta., Bull 402, 2Spp (1935). — The consistency 
of canned pumpkin and squash is markedly affected by 
variety, maturity and chem compn Of the 4 varieties 
studied, Boston Marrow squash, Kentucky Field pumpkin 
and Connecticut Field pumpkin yielded fruit producing 
rather low-consistency packs all 4 years of the mvestiga- 
y tion. Golden Delicious squash yielded fruit producing a 
very high-consistency pack the first 2 years, but a low- 
consistency pack the last 2 years Truits from all varieties 
yield a pack of higher consistency if canned when slightly 
immature or barely npe The contents of starch and of 
solids m all pumpkin and squash varieties reach a max. 
at about the same tune that the fruit yields a pack of 
max. consistency This indicates that starch and 
solids, especially msol solids, affect the consistency of the 
g canned product to a great extent It is possible markedly 
to increase the consistency of the pack from low -consistency 
varieties by pressing or by blending with a high-consistency 
variety having high total solids and starch. In the com. 
canning of pumpkin and squash as earned out in Indiana 
factones, large amts of sol solids are lost during the 
wilting process and during the pressing process after 
wilting During storage, pumpkins and squashes rapidly 
lose solids, especially starch, by respiration Indirectly 
9 this causes a decrease in the consistency of pumpkin and 
squash canned after storage, so this practice should be 
avoided by canners as far as possible C R. Fellers 
Analyses cf com and buckwheat. \V. F. Geddes. 
Can. Dept. Trade & Commerce, Dominion Grain Re- 
search Lab , Sth Ann. Rept 1934, 35.— Samples of the 
Nos 1, 2 and 3 grades of the 1934 crop of Canadian buck- 
wheat contained crude protein 11 4, 11 0, 10 9; crude fat 
2.7, 2.8, 2 G; crude fiber 8 6, 8 9, 9.1 ; ash 2 0, 2.1, i 6- 
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and N-free ext Cl 8, Cl 7, <52 3%, resp , calcd to the 1 
basis of 13 5% moisture K. D. Jacob 

Composition of Italian honeys Giovanni Canneri 
and KenatO Salam Ann chim apphcata 25, 397—406 
(1935) — Twenty-two honeys were examd. The ratio 
of fructose to glucose vanes from 1 011 to 1 684; thus 
the criterion that the ratio should be greater than 1 00 
is in error The Schiff-Sortnscn test for proteins gives 
low results, so a mix of picric and eitne acid was used s 
to ppt the proteins This test gives results which agree 
fairly well with Lund's method A W. Contien 

The vitamin content of honey Zofja Markuze Arch 
Chtm Farm 2, 175-82 ( 1 035) ( Engh sh summary) — Two 
samples of Polish honey, investigated for vitamins, show 
the presence of vitamin D, Vitamins A, Bi, C and D 
are not found J. \Viertelak 

Identification of cacao shells in cacao Wilhelm Plahl 
Z Unlersuch Lebensm 70, 2S9-9C(1935) F* L D 
Study of the wet fermentation of coffee A Tritz 
A gran col 24,41-7,72-81(1935), Chtinte & Industrie 34, 
1197 — The object of the wet fermentation of coffee is to 
permit a perfect cleansing of the seed from the particles 
of mesocarp still adhering when they have passed through 
thedepulpets The optimum temp is 33-10 *, as pcctmase 
possesses mar activity at 35-45”. The activity of fer- 
mentation increases with the amt of pulp remaining on the 
seed, but in practice the advantage of active fermentation ‘ 
is offset by difficulties in the subsequent washing when 
there is an excessive amt of residual pulp. Normal 
fermentation requires 26-30 hrs , but in practice it is 
limited to 12-14 hrs to avoid the action of diastases, 
produced by certain molds, which act on the periphery 
of, and even inside, the seed to convert starch into pectin 
To decrease the duration of fermentation, alter depulping 
the seed is treated with a little lime to accelerate the con- 
version of pcctic acid into Ca pcctate and to activate 
the pcctmase Air is also injected into the mass up to the 
point at which butyric fermentation sets in The ferment- 
ing mass is washed at the end of 12 hrs to remove wasie 
materials which interfere with the action of pcctmase As 
pcctic acid is sol in alkali carbonates and in (NlL)tCiOi, 
the mucilaginous tissues covering the seed after depulping 
can be removed without fermenting by covering the seed 
with water to a depth of 1-2 cm , sprinkling finely ground 1 
NaiCOj and washing after allowing to stand for 15 mm 
Stirring by means of mech agitators or compressed air 
is advisable It is preferable first to soak the seed in a 
weak milk of lime The Na-COi treatment can also be 
applied after a 12 hr fermentation Fermentation may be 
preceded by a 30-60 mm treatment with papain, which 
deromps proteins with formation of amino acids 

A Papmeau-Couture 

Tea leaves III Chemical constitution of tannin in 
fea leaves Yasuyoshi Oshima J Agr Chem Sec 
Japan 11, 750-6(1935); cl C A 28, 1115> — Gallo- 
catechol was isolated from tea leaves Pcntaacetylgal- 
Rwatechol was converted by awl KOH 

into gallocatechol pentamethyl ether (I) colorless prisms, m 
181% [a] V" -15 2“ Reduction of I by Na and metbyla- 
tvon by Me»SO, and KOII gave white plates, m 91®, of 
a - 2,4,G - tnmelhoxyphenyl - a - 3,4,5 - mmethoxyphenyl- 
propane (II) 3 - Hydroxy - 5,7,3',4',5' -pentamethoxy- 
flavytium chloride, violet needles, m. 204-6®, was prepd 
from II and phloroglucinaldehyde dimethyl ether Re- 
duction with Pt black and AcOII gave 5 '-hydro xy- 
catcchol pentamethyl ether, which was identified with I 
Thus the crjst tannin isolated from tea leaves is 5'- 
hydroxjcatechol IV. Enzyme chemistry of manu- 
facture of black lea. Yasuyoshi Osbtma and Kaneo 
Hayashi Ibid 757-0 — When the ext of the bud was 
added to colorless gallocatechol with Mcllvame standard 
buffer soln in the presence of O, the color of the sotn 
changed to reddish brown When the ext. w as boiled or 
the soln was treated in a N atm , the coloration was very 
faint A reddish brown powder obtained from </ -catechol 
and gallocatechol by the enzyme of the tia bud was provul 
to be their oxidation products Y Kihara 

Short method lor determination of sodium chloride In 


mustard. F. Th van Voorst. Chem Weekblad 32, 498 
(1935),— Five g. mustard (liquid) is transferred with 100 
cc warm IIjO into a 200-cc volumetric flask. After cool- 
ing 5 cc. A' K,re(CN)i and 6cc 2 N Zn(AcO)] are added, 
the flask is filled up to the mark, the contents are filtered, 
25 cc, 0.1 A' AgNOi is added to 150 cc filtrate and this 
titrated back with KCNS The percentage of NaC! is 
0 156 times the no. of cc. AgNOi used 

B J C. van der Hoevcn 

Treatment of molasses for the production of foods, 
feeding stuffs and fertilizers T Gaspar y Atnal Agn- 
cultura (reprint) 1934, 8 pp (Aug -Sept ); Chtntie Sf 
Industrie 34, 931 — Beet molasses keeps indefinitely when 
undild.; dild to a concn. of about 20% it rapidly 
acquires a repungnant odor and taste. To prevent this 
decompn , the soln from the diffusers is defecated with 
K,rc(CN)«, which removes NHi, amines, Rb, Cs, etc 
The excess reagent is removed with Mn sulfate, the ppt 
is thrown down by centrifuging and the Mn is recovered 
by treating with CaO A Papineau-Couture 

Simple graphic aid in the practical feeding of cattle 
n The calculation of feed mixtures with the desired 
starch value and content in digestible protein by means of 
nomograms E Brouwer and A. M Frens B seder - 
mount Zenlr B, Ttererndhr. 7, 49G-505(1935); cf C. A 
29, 6627* — In practical feeding it is often necessary to 
prep , with the aid of 2 feeding stuffs, a mut with a 
definite quantity of starch equiv. and digestible crude or 
pure protein Usually the solution is found with the aid of 
2 equations and with 2 unknown quantities By means 
of the principle worked out by B. and F , the desired amt 
of both feeding stuffs can be detd without any compac- 
tion Some further applications are also indicated HI 
A clear comparison o! pnee values of feed-concentrates 
without the work of calculation A M Frens and E 
Brouwer. Ibid 506-1G(1035) —The relation between 
price and feed value of concentrates is usually cstd in 
Holland with reference to starch values and protein con- 
tent By the application of a system of double scales on a 
diagram, corresponding to Neubauer's "Feeding Price 
Table," a nomogram can be constructed, by means of 
which and without ealens , it is possible to survey the 
prices of an arbitrary no of feeding stuffs, in relation to 
> their starch values and protein contents. Some practical 
applications of nomograms are discussed F. L D 

Acidified potato tops as a feed for milch cows J 
Schultz, H Augustin and II Finzenhagen Btedermanns 
Zentr. B Ttererndhr. 7, 517-31(1935) —Cold fermentation 
of chopped potato tops proved to be favorable, but the 
addn of some mineral acid or food sugar is to be recom- 
mended A utilization trial with 2 wethers indicated that 
, the ensilaged potato tops had the following digestion values 
org. matter 49, crude protein 48, pure protein 31, amides 
97, crude fat 58, crude fiber 41 and N-frcc ext 52% The 
ensilaged potato tops were fed to dairy cows and after a 
certain period, they ate, on an av , 8 kg. per day. M 
wuiivewahVe vaftueoce was tvcAvied on. the state o( health, 
live wt or milk yield F L Dunlap 

Effect of manufacture on the quality of nonoily fish 
meals Roger W Harrison, Andrew W. Anderson ana 
8 Samuel R. Pottinger U S Bur. Fisheries, ImestsgaUimai 
Kept 30, 1-30(1935) —The nutritive value of fish meal 
produced by haddock and cod wastes is influenced by the 
process of manuf , the method of drying and the portion 
of the waste used The removal of the water -sol protein 
by the wet process had little effect on the ultimate ei- 
fictency of the protein, but decreased the vitamin G value 
High drying temps are detrimental to the quality of 
protein and vitamin G, particularly the latter. The bca^ 1 
portion of the waste is richer In vitamin G than thcbact- 
bone portion, but the latter is of higher quatity. 
dried nonoily meals are of inferior quality and should fie 
replaced by meals dried at low temps The mech ditti- 
culties encountered in drying nonoily fish wastes without 
removal of the water-sol extractives can be reduced 
matrmlly by careful control of steim pressure and 
vacuum Under optimum conditions of drying, the cost ot 
rendering 1 ton ol waste is greater lor the dry than for th* 
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wet process. In tlxe prepa. of dry-process nonoily fish 1 
meals, the conditions required for most efficient operation 
are most conducive to improvement in nutritive value 
Vacuum -drying possesses no appreciable advantage over 
steam drying, either from the standpoint of quality of meal 
or cost of production C R Fellers 

Maize silage M II French Tanganyika Territory, 
Ann, Rept Dept Vet Set 1934, 86-00 —Silage made 
in Tanganyika from maize cut 73 days after planting con- 2 
tamed crude protein C 20-7 45, EtiO ext 1 03-3 20, 
N-free ext 52 71-53 26, crude fiber 31 43 31 00 and ash 
5 03-0 85% on the SiOj-free dry basis As detd by expts 
with oxtn, the digestibility coeffs were for crude protein 
23 M-30 00, rt,0 ext CO 37-78 44, N-frce ext 61 78 
74 70, crude fiber CO 42-71 74, org matter 61 00-71 89 
and dry matter CO 99-71 31% The aq exts of the ctop 
and of the silage contained volatile org acids (ealed as 
AcOH) 0 107-0 955, 0 165-1 070, nonvolatile org acids 3 
(ealed as lactic acid) 1 23 1 38, 5 27-7 38, amino acids 
(ealed as crude protein) 0 83-1 45, 1 73-4 10, and vola- 
tile bases (ealed as crude protein) 0 OSO-O 095, 0 16 
0 74%, resp , ealed on the basis of 100 g dry matter 
K D Jacob 

The chemical composition of grass veld M Hennci 
Farming S Africa 10, 340, 348(1935) — P is deficient in 
the grass pastures of most of the drier parts of S Africa, 
and in those of many of the parts which have a higher rain- 
fall The young grass is generally not in itself deficient 
in P, hut the old and mature grass even when green, from 
Nov onward, contains less than 0 3% PjO, and often 
less than 0 2% After the first frosts the I'*0» content 
falls to 0 03-0 07% Ca is on the low side without being 
actually deficient throughout the S African veld A few 
species contain more than the usual 0 5% CaO Grasses 
on granite soils are generally very poor in Ca The Ca 5 
content increases in grasses with the advancing season 
Na is decidedly deficient over wide areas K D Jacob 
The nutritive value of groundnut cake made by primitive 
methods M II French Tanganyika Territory, Attn 
Rept. Dept Vet Sc 1 1934 , 83 5 —On the dry basis, 
samples of groundnut cake made in Tanganyika by primi- 
tive methods and modem methods contained crude protein 
53 19, 46 24-51 31; true protein 51 3G, 44 50-50 51, 
amides 1.83, 0 80-1 74; UjO ext « 89. 4.71-4 76 ,6 
N-freecxt.27 .86, 33.31-30 75. crude fiber 4 76,4 77-5 64; 
total ash 5 30. 5 85-6 00, and SiO, 0 CS, I 5t-2 24%, 
resp As detd by expts with sheep, the digestibility 
coeffs of the samples were for crude protein 91 08, 92 29- 
03 62; EtiO ext 82 83, 83 OS-94 39, N-frce ext 96 .36, 
95 62-99 58; crude fiber 80 74, 82 OS-90 77; org matter 
91.30, 92 57-95 83; and dry matter 87 20, 89 54-94 09%, 
»«P K D Jacob - 

Some so-called "salt ticks’ ‘ of Tanganyika Territory 
M. H French Tanganyika Territory, Ann Rept 
Dept. Vet Set. 1934, 6!>-72 — Samples of "edible earth” 
from 10 localities contained 11,0 1 27-19.20, loss on 
ignition 1.02-15 53, 11,0-sol material 0 02-60 40, material 
sol. in dil JIC1 0 21-62 46, CaO sol in dd. IfCf 0 03-1 03, 
jpfhl I1C1 trace-0 94, HjO-sol sulfate (expressed 
as SO,) 0 07-10 55, sulfate sol in dd HC1 0 22-11 93, 

H, O-sol Cl 0 003-9 87, 11,0-sol Na,0 0 03 20 17, IIC1- 8 
^iOO-OS-22 61, 11,0-sol. K,0 0 004-0.83, IICl-sol 
KiO 0 00S-0R3 and 1 1,0 -sol. carbonate (expressed as 
CO,) tracc-U IS. Na was the chief H, O-sol cation in 
all the earths. Chlorides, carbonates and sulfates were 
the most important anions K. D. Jacob 

The nutntive value of the pods of Acacia arabica and 
Dichrostaehys glomerata M. II. French. Tanganyika 
Territory. Ann. Rept. Dept. Vet. Sci 1934, 79-82—- 
On the dry basis, the pods of A. arabica, A. spirocarpa 9 
and A. albida contained crude protein 12.80, 12 53, 

8 82; true protein 11 02, 11 51, 8 19; amides 1 24, 1.04, 
” t - 251 ' *“ s -i I 44, N-free ext 63 82, 
<4; crude fibtr 15 21, 22-37, 24 40, totaf ash 
;! w. •» Cl, 3 GO, SiO, 0 .39, 0 50, 0 34 ; CaO 0 72, 1 37. 

0 91; and P.O» 0-33, 0 56, 0 52%, resp. As detd. bj 
expts with sheep the digestibility coeffs of the 3 species 
were for crude protein 81 72, 4(>23. 51 61; Tf.O ext 


88 17, 73 93, 71 42; N-free ext. 79 01, 76 65, 74 R4, 
crude fiber 2122 1, 42 05, 16 47; org matter 66 22, 64 44, 
56 21, and dry matter G4 50, 62 87, 56 72%, resp. On 
the dry basis, the pods of D. glotnerata contained crude 
protein 10£2, true protein 8 82, amides 2 00, EtiO ext 
1 42, N-free ext 55 70, crude fiber 20 64, total ash 5210, 
SiOj 0 41, CaO 0 71 and P.O, 0 45%. The digestibility 
coeffs were for dry matter 59 21, org matter 61.15, 
crude protein 37 24, Et,0 ext 08 90, N-frce ext. 67 32, 
erode fiber 55 31 and ash 32 00%, resp K D Jacob 

Detn of the water contents of (foodstuffs] (Richter) 7 
HCN in grasses (Licmann) 1ID Use of cleaners in the 
datry plant (Barnum, et al ) 13 Sizing and sepg fines 
from crude materials such as flour (U S pat 2,026,318) 
1 Clarifying beverages (Gcr pat 558,309) 16 App 
for treating fish to recover oil from them and to prepare 
them for canning (U S pat 2,020,022) 27. 

Preserving food Halvor S Egeberg (Dortheus An- 
dreas Hansen, inventor) Gcr 621,350, Nov. 6, 1925 
(cl 53c 3 03) Adda to 593,054 (C A. 28, 314S 1 ) 
See Bnt 382,044 (C A 27, 3201) 

Metal-walled vacuum chamber or container suitable 
for holding foods, etc Tugcne L Schellens (to Shell- 
nood- Johnson Co ) US 2,024,005, Dec 10 A wail 
metal such as iron is used with a scaling metal, such as 
Cu, of lower 111 p than, and alloying affinity, for the wall 
metal and scaling is effected by heating in a nonoxidizmg 
atm Various mfg details arc described 

Cereal foods Edmund L Griffith U S 2,026,034, 
Dec 31 Cereal material such as bran is mixed with a 
flavoring sirup and with a small proportion of paraffin 
and mineral oil to coat the particles of the product and 
act as an intestinal lubricant 

Milled products from seeds of Ceratonia sihqua, etc., 
for food purposes Montz Bicncnstock, Ladislaus Csaki, 
Julius Plcss, Adalbert S\gi and Eugcn SAgi U. S 
2,025,705, Dec 31 Milled germinal substance of the 
seeds of Ceratonia sihqua or the like is mixed with a 
material such as citric acid which reduces the water- 
binding power of the germfnaf substance and forms a 
inixt which is suitable for use in macaroni and various 
baked foods 

Bread Herbert Schou Fr 7b6,0S8, Aug 26, 1935 
The particles of dough are greased and sepd by the atjdn 
of a very viscous emulsion of water or nq liquid in an oily 
constituent, the ratio of aq liquid to oily constituent be- 
ing above 1 5 

Apparatus for preparing alimentary pastes Mario 
Braibanti and Giuseppe Braibanti U. S 2,026-607, 
Jan 7 Various structural, mech. and operative details 

Baking yeast Khroly Dinich Bnt. 434,249, Aug. 28, 
1935 Bakers' yeast is made from brewers' yeast by using 
it to ferment dil. mash first at 4-7 °R , then in stages at 
7-10, 10-13, 13-16, 10-19, 19-22 and 22-25'R. and 
finally at 25-2S ,, R , the aged and weak cells being at the 
same time artificially destroyed and the yeast freed from 
these dead cells which would cause it to spoil Cf . C, A . 
29, 205S* 

Deodorizing milk, cream, etc Fritz G Cornell, J r , 
U S 2,025.196, Dec 24. A preheated stream of the liquid 
ts Honed and expanded Into a sub-atm pressure zone, the 
liquid is then collected into a confined stream within this 
zone, steam is injected into the stream and discharged 
into the zone, and evolved v apors and gases are withdrawn. 
App is described 

Treatment of cream W & If Kuchle G. m b If 
Gcr. G2 1,378, Nov 6, 1935 (CL 53e 5). Churned cr<*m 
for use in making confectionery is stabilized and pre- 
vented from sepg into layers by adding to the cream a 
small proportion of a flour prepd. by baking and grinding 
a dough not contg sugar, salt and leaven The flour or 1 
part of it may be rebaked before it is used 

Emulsifying apparatus suitable for making recon- 
structed cream Toms If Alfuds (to Herbert J. Taytor) 

U R 2,026,604, Jan. 7 Vartous structural and tneclt 

detail* 
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Margarine Benjamin R Ilimi U S 2,024,335, 4 
Dec 17 A triglyceride such as hydrogenated cottonseed 
oil or oleostearm is partially saponified with an alkali 
such as NaOH and the soap thus formed is in part at 
least decompd as by treatment with water and HC1 or 
other suitable acid, and the resulting pasty product ts 
incorporated in oleomargarine to improve its texture and 
spreading properties, etc 

Margarine Adrian D Jojce (to Durl.ee Famous « 
roods, Inc ) US 2,024,647. Dec 17 In making * 
margarine from a margarine base selected from edible oils 
and fats substantial!) free from mill, solids, the base is 
congealed to a supercooled tincrystd form and incorpo- 
rated with a milt component 

Margarine Herbert Schou Fr 787,373, Sept. 21, 
1935 A product more closely resembling butter in taste 
is obtained by giving to the final product jn the intltcd 
state a viscosity of at least 36 cenlipoises at 50* This is ? 
attained when the water used for the water-oil emulsion 
»s finely distributed, and in a stable manner at 50* and 
higher, in the exterior phase 
Margarine Gemt Westcmk Ger 621,320, Nov 5, 
!<»3S (Cl 53ft 102) Addn to 582,141 (C A. 27, 
5122) The chum used in the process ©1 Get 582,141 
is replaced by a TMSmg and Vncading vessel capable ot 
swinging about a hollow horizontal axis, the latter being 4 
connected to a suction device 
Margarine Notice A. Thfirl G m b II Gcr 621,327, 
Nov 5, 1935 (Ct 53ft J 03) In the manuf of margarine 
contg a small proportion of lecithin, the latter is added 
as Jen thin -oil-glycerol mixt obtainable as described in 
Ger 599,639 (C A 28, 7574') or 002,935 (C A. 29, 
9500 The tendency of the lecithin to decomp is thus 
restrained 

RindJess cheese Franz 7wick (trading as &haehlel- i 
Lasefabnk Franz Zwick) Brit 434,321, Aug 29, 1935 
See C A 29,8168* 

Preserving liquid egg material Goran A Mollcr Brit 
435,242, Sept 17,1935 See Tr. 780,963 (67 A JO. 784>) 
Frozen egg products Benjamin R Hams and Marvin 
C Reynolds U S 2,026,631, Jan 7. Egg material 
which when frozen and subsequently thawed has increased 
viscosity and improved emulsifying value in cake batters, p 
etc , is prepd by adding hydrophilic lipins such as fat 
acid esters ol a polyglycerol, gljcerol, sugars, mannitol 
and other ale sugars and hydros) carboxylic acids Several 
examples with details arc given 
Lecithin from vegetable raw materials Samuel O 
Sorensen and Geo 1 Beal (to American Lecithin Co ) 

U S 2,024,39$, Dec 17 For obtaining lecithin free from 
bitter impurities and suitable for use m foods, raw material . 
such as crushed soybeans is extd with a volatile hydro- 7 
catbon solvent such as hexane, preferably with a b p 
not over about 00 “, Ibe solvent is driven off from the ext 
and water vapor is passed into the residual oil to cause co- 
agulation of the lecithin and the latter is sepd 
Preserving fruit Alexander Gcmcr-Rasmusscji. Brit 
435,587, Sept 24, 1935 See Fr 778,533 (C. A. 29, 
4851*) 


Food jellies Spear Mfg. Co Brit 433,033, Sept. 9, 
1935 See Fr. 770,163 (C. A. 29, 5I8>). 

Geiatin food preparations Royal Baking Powder Co 
Brit. 435,258, Sept. 17, ID33 This corresponds to U.S I,- 
993,289 (C. A. 29, 2(ilO’J. The moisture need not be 
removed 

Cake-batter Ingredients Benjamin R Hams U S 
2,024,357, Dec. 17. 3X1111 s batter lor making baked 
products such as cake, there is incorporated a hydro- 
ph)hc lipoid such as a sulfate or phosphate denv. of 
fat and materials or corresponding ales, or esters or 
ethers or salts of such denvs , which gives a smoother 
batter and permits use of an increased proportion of water 
Numerous examples are given 

Confections Benjamin R Hams U S 2,025,985, 
Dec 31 In making confections such as those contg. 
sugar, cocoa powder and a fat, the viscosity of the mut 
is reduced by adding a small proportion of a nontutrogeit- 
ous phosphotze acid ester of glycerol in which at least one 
OH group of the glycerol is csterified with a higher 
tinsatd. fat acid radical (various details and examples 
bung given) U. S 2,025,986 relates to confections of 
generally similar character 

Confections such as icings and candy. Benjamin R 
Hams U. S 2 % 024 % ?.V5, Dec. 17. Materials such as 
sugar, cocoa powder and milk powder are dispersed in 
fatty material as cacao butter and there is incorporated 
in the product a viscosity reducing ingredient comprising 
a higher fat acid ester of polyglycerol Various examples 
ore given 

Cacao Richard Dicrbach Bnt. 434,750, Sept. 9, 
1933 See Fr. 772,566 (C. A 29, 1531*). 

Flavorings Royal Biking Powder Co Bnt 435/172, 
Sept 18, 1935 A flavoring prrpn , e g , for use ui prtpg 
gelatin deserts, is obtained by forming an emulsion of a 
flavor with the inclusion of a snliMantially nontoxic IliO- 
tnsol org.eompd of higher b.p than the flavor for reduc- 
ing the volatility of the flavor, e g , octjl or ttonyl ale . 
dibutytearbmol, phenylbutyl ale , Ft tartrate, benzyl 
benzoate, diamyl ether, dibutyl ketone, benzerphenone, 
p methox) benzaldehydc The emulsion may be made in 
1 1.0 with addn of an emutsifymg agent, e g , gelatin, 
albumin, an olrate, a gum. An edible hygroscopic agent, 

e g , invert sugar, glucose, glycerol, may also be added 

Removing objectionable flavor from soybeans Lowell 
O Gill (to A h Staley Mfg Co). US 2,026,67(1, Jan 
7 Whole or broken soj beans are moistened without extg 
their solubles, then heated to above the b p. of water 
(suitably to about ICO') to remove the natural flavor but 
without scorching and lor a sufficient time for the stated 
purpose, and the temp for final drying is reduced before 
the increased moisture content is eliminated. 

Apparatus for treating grain with conditioned air or g»* 
Martrl Mallet. Fr. 787,827, Sept 31). 1935 

Fodder. Hans Faumgcr. Austrian 143,318, Nov. If, 
1935 (O 53c). Sludge from the satn of beet -sugar 
juices is mixed with bran, subdivided hay, ground oil 
cake, fish meal or like materials, and the rust is worked 
up into granules, flakes or like products cemtg about I0^> 


15— CHEMICAL INDUSTRY AND MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

(PLASTICS, REStNOIDS, INSULATORS. ADHESIVES, ETC.) 


JIASLAN 

The Italian chemical industry in 1934 Grele Blumen- 
thal Chimte fir mduslne 34, 909-73(1935) A r -C < 

Some aspects of the Polish chemical industry Con- 
stantin de Kownacki Ckimie 5r mduslne 34, 074-6 
(1935) — A brief discussion bringing out the general ten- 
dency toward increased production A F.-C. 

Acetylene In the chemical industry A F. G Cadcn- 
head Can Chem Mel 19. No 12, 325(1935) — C.1I, 
Mack and AtOf 1 and Mc»CO are the principal products at 
the present time from C.H. Biacetyl, aewonylacetone. 


i MINER 

dimethylfuran, dihydro-p-tolualdehyde and 1/1 butylene* 
glycol-diacetate arc by-products for winch uses must be 
sought W. II Boynton 

Reactions with oxygen A H. Behnfante Oiem. 
» eeWUsd 32, 011-15(1935).— A theoretical discussion of 
various systems comprising O alone, O in conjunction 
with ) and 2 oxidizahle. 1 and 2 nonoxvlizable substances 
and mixts of oxidizahle and nonoxiduablc substances 
O W.WUlcox 

Further progress In production and use of high grade 
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zinc; oxide ntnatoon interesting. Frank G. Greyer. 1 ajamst mustard gas. A description of the 
Mining Met 17, 21-6(1930).— The following are the with detailed directions -for putting it cm and taking it on. 
miTor devdooments in the Zn field in 193 i in the Order of A senes of photographs illustrate these directions. 


major developments in the Zn field 
then Importance: (1) construction of further continuous 
vertical-retort smelting capacity in the U- S and Germany, 

(2) expansion of fractional distn capacity in the U S , 

(3) great expansion in the Zn-b3se die-casting industry m 
the U, S and abroad, (4) wide acceptance of heavy gal- 


A. L Kabler 

Escape apparatus. Karl Ed Putter. Casmaske 7, 
89-62(1935) — Escape apparatus is designed primarily for 
the use of miners who are caught in mint air containing 
insufficient O and dangerous amounts of COj such as 


ana anroaa, i-ij wiaew.vcpiam.-v j — — - — ° . . ■ 

by the steel industry, (5) construction of first 2 result from m me explosions The requirements o! such 


vanning .„ v ..... — , .. 

commercial wire electroplating plant, and (G) expansion of 
use of Zn dust as a reducing agent in org chero industry 
In the field of Zn compds , the following were the major 
developments (1) further decrease in the use of ZnO in 
rubber compounding, (2) wider appreciation of the value 
of leaded ZnO in paint, (3) threat of Ti-inert combinations 
to hthopone in the bulk whitening field, and (4) threat to 
TiOi of ZnS for coned whitening Alden H Emtry 


apparatus are discussed and various types are described. 

A L Kibler 

Silicosis Wm D McNally and W L Bergman. 
Ind Med 4, 6 1-5 (Feb , 1935), l' S. Pub Health Eng. 
Abstracts 15, IHS, 10(Nov 2, 1935) —A new theory is 
advanced that the fibrosis m silicosis is produced by chem 
action of NaF in blood upon the SiO: Si dusts become 
more harmful as the amt. of SiF« is increased m the dust. 


Industrial minerals record progress over a wide front 3 A chem examn of normal and silicotic lungs is given. 


Oliver Bowles J/winj 3/ft 17, 28-33(1936) — Recent 
developments in the following fields are reviewed barite, 
heat insulation, glass, mortars, synthetic stone, cement, 
clay, feldspar, fluorspar, fuller's earth, gypsum, cyanite, 
lime, uephebte, novacuhte, obvine, potash, pyrophylbte, 
Na-SO., S and talc Alden H Emery 

Asbestos Hans Diegmann Tek Ttd , Uppl C, 
Bergsvetenskap 65, 86-8, 89-94(1935) — A description of 
the appbcations of asbestos in the electrotechmc and the 
chem industry, as heat-insulating material, floor- and 
wall -covering, brake bning, etc Its on gin, mineralogy, 
mining and main occurrences on the earth are renewed 
D Thuesen 

Asbopekobte, a new high-quality lamellar material 
E. I. Barg and K. M Bekreneva Plastieheskte Massui 
1935, No. 3, 30-1 — This asbestos -pitch material surpasses 
textolite for many uses H M Leicester 

New views for seeking substances useful in chemi 
warfare. M. Prochizka Chem. Lt sty 29, 271-2(1935) 

P. presents and extends the views of Hackman (C. A 29, 
519'). For destroying the effectiveness of the filters of 
gas masks P. shows that a high concn of gases (arsine) 
effected by a large no. of gas cylinders can exhaust the 
absorption capacity of the filters very quickly and that 
the unstable Fe(CO)» yields CO against which the filters 
are ineffective. Following Nekrassow, P. shows the poor 
relation between the structure and the physiol properties 
of org. compds : an increase in the no of halogens de- 
creases the irritability of a compd but increases its 
suffocating power; sym. halogens are more irritable than 
unsym.ones; compds with a halogen at the end are more 
active physiologically than those with a halogen in any 
other position, an introduction of a NOj, — NOH, 


C R. Fellers 

The chemical stability of phenol plastics E. Tilevich, 
B Polyatzkma and M Glikina Plastieheskte Massui 
1935, No 3, 22-6 — Numerous Russian lacquers were 
found to resist the action of H 2 S0, and HiPO« much better 
than that of org acids Monolith and carbobte swell more 
in weak than in strong acids H M Leicester 

The acid stability of plastic compounds for accumulators 
based on coal tar pitch and hydroxynaphthemc adds 
V M Shalfeev and M M. Katzin Plastieheskte Massui 
1935, No 3, 20-6 —A good material is obtained from 48% 
coal-tar pitch, 12% hydroxynaphthemc acids free from 
H,SO„ 10% cotton waste and 30% kieselgubr H M L. 

Transparent plastics for aircraft windows Gordon M. 
Kline Ind Eng Chem , A'«rr Ed 13, 479-80(1935). — 
Light weight and flexibility of transparent plastics have 
5 made them desirabfe for aircraft windows, but since their 


New views for seeking substances useful in chemical surface hardness is not great laminated glass is still used 
'~ t — r:.i.. tn ■wi-vfimu — where clear vision is essential Com. plastics, trade 
names, compn , Army and Navy specifications and ideal 
properties to be attained are listed, cooperative efforts 
on the part of government agencies and private manu- 
facturers are in progress to improv e the plastics for air- 
craft W. C. Ebaugh 

The application of furfural and its derivatives to the 

are ineffective. Following Nekrassow, P. shows the poor 6 manufacture of plastics. Paul F. Bruins. Iowa Stale 

v... -- CoU j Sc , 10> 51-3(1935) _s denvs of C,H,OCHO 

are accelerators Jot vulcanization of rubber. Polythiofur- 
fura! is formed by bubbling HiS into chi aq solas, of 
QHjOCHO and coagulating the suspension by means of 
HC1. It is an ultra -accelerator producing high tensile 
strengths m rubber at NMJS 0 but was not effective at 

, .... ... 100° Difuryl ethylene secured as a residue from the 

1=N group mto the org. nucleus reinforces the physiol ? vacuum distn of polythiofurfural is not an accelerator. 


action of such a nucleus; unsaid compd are more ef- 
fective than satd. compds The action of dichloroform- 
oxime and denvs upon the eyes and the respiratory organs 
is presented; the stinging sensation produced by di- 
chloroacetone and tnchloroacetophenone is described, 
the changes produced by an NHj group substituted mto 
adamsite are analyzed In an attempt to produce a 
ypente denv. which would remain active on the terrain 


Then the accelerating action must be due to the C and S 
grouping Furfur in was prepd by passing NHj into 

C4H1OCHO. When 19.3% of the C.H.OCHO was con- 
verted to fuxfunn, the resulting mixt was set to a gel, 
m a few min , by the addn of HC1, and m an hr. had 
become firm, hard, black and shiny without heating. Fil- 
lers such as cornstalk, cob flour, wood flour, asbestos and 
‘ hull residues were added and molded articles produced 


for several hrs., P. shows that m order to have a physiol 8 from the mixts The resultant material had a density of 
active prepn. the halogens must be in the fl-position, that 1 44, a tensile strength of 500 Ib./sq in , a compressive 
the a-H atoms cannot be replaced or substituted, that the strength of 35000 lb./sq 
S must he hi- nr nnuHn-volmi .1,,. .t,_ c.,-, ... . __ ... 1 ^ 


S must be bi- or quadri -valent, and that the EtCl group 
is the most potent group in its present position. 

.. . , Trank Maresft 

Detection of poison gases. Andrf Khng and Maurice 
Roudly. Compt rend 201, 1373-5(1935).— Vesicant and 
suffocating gases (e g , COCl„ ypente, lewisite, etc.) 
areaUd.sungu.sbed by a very labile halogen In contact 
with HjO they hydrolyze, producing a marked diminution 
in pit, readily detected by bromotbymol blue. Accord- 
ingly to test a suspected atm 8-10 1. is aspirated through 
HzO to which this indicator has been added. If the atm 
contains more than I % COj the H.O must be warmed 
. C. A. Sdberrad 

•_o * _ protective suit PeppSeidl. Gasm«i«7, 

“* protect its wearer 


95-8(1935).— The suit is designed t 


. . 1 and a resistivity of 2 X 10 u 

ohms per cc It does not bum with a flame and resists 
the action of aU ordinary acids and alkalies. The acid has 
not been successfully removed from the finished product. 
Slow drying or baking gives the best results. F. E. B. 

The use of wood tar it om gas generators for the pre para - 
, tion of plastic compounds. I P. Losev, G. S. Petrov, 
K. A. Andrianov and P. I. Panasyuk. J. Chem. Ind 
(Moscow) 12, 1171-6(1935). — The phenol fraction extd. 
from such tars consists mostly of xylenofs and can be con- 
densed with CH*0 or MeCHO to give good resins if 25% 
of coal-tar PhOH is added to the mixt. The pitch from 
the tars can replace asphalt pitch in making battery plates 
.... H. M. Leicester 

A new plasticizer, benzyl dihydroxyahietate. S N 
Ushakov and A. A. Roaeafel’d. Plastieheskte Massui 
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1935, No 3, 4-8 —Ground rosin is treated with Na>COi 
soln. and chlorinated The aq reaction mixt is then 
heated in an autoclave for C hrs at 150° The resulting 
Na salt of dihydroxyabictic acid is heated with PhCHiCl 
for 16-18 hrs to yield SC 7% of benzyl dihydroxyabietate, 
a viscous oil It is a good plastietzer with cellulose esters, 
hut is msol In cellulose ethers H M Leicester 

The use of hydroxynaphtbemc acids in the produc- 
tion of plastic compounds from phenol-aldehyde resins 
G S Petrov and N B Kruglaya Plasticheskte ilassus 
1935, No 3, 16-20 — The acids obtained by oxidizing 
paraffin oil/ sp gr 0 800, can be condensed with PhOH 
and CHsO or furfural It M Leicester 

A method for determining the fluidity of celluloid and 
other thermoplastics L F. Aksberg and A V. Shelion 
PlasUckeskie Alassu* 1935, No 3, 20-2 — The celluloid 
is pressed under standard conditions m a Raschig press, 
and the fluidity is measured by the length of the column 
obtained H M Leicester 

Thermoplastic resins from aniline condensation prod- 
ucts Karl Frey Kunslstoffe 25, 305-8(1935) — A brief 
review (1) of the chemistry of the conversion of PhNH, 
and CHtO into thermoplastic resins and (2) of the mech 
and elec properties of the latter and of products made 
from them, e g , impregnated paper J. W Perry 
Synthetic resms from vinyl chlonde H I Waterman, 
J J. Leendertse and P J G ColthofI Chem 11 eekbtad 
32, 650-3(1935) — The process of working up ethylene 
to resins is analyzed CjH«C1j is made from CtHi by pass- 
ing cooled C,H, into liquid Cli at —78* until satn .keeping 
the temp rise down to 3-5’ The product is washed with 
dil KO II and with water, and then distd ; the yield is 
93%. it b 84 9-85 5° and has ntf = 1 4444 The 
C.H.C1, with A1CI, (10%) at 45-55* gives HC1 and a resin 
mass which, after washing and drying and extn by C,H«- 
CJr, yields 40% of a brown transparent resin, decompg 
at250°, it is brittle and impure If vinyl chloride is made 
from C,H,C1« (Kogerman method, C. A 25, 487) a 
91-93% yield is obtained The Ctl!>Cl is then polymerized 
either under pressure in sunlight, (one month required, 
good yield) or by A1C1, in different solvents In CiH,Cl s 
+ C|Hii soln little polymer is formed up to 18’ If 
C,II« is used as solvent allCl evolution takes place (Fnedcl 
Crafts reaction) between 0° and 18°, a soft resin is ob- 
tained and alsoother reaction products distg uptoll5*with 
2 or 3 rings Hydrogenation of the latter compds gives, 
among other compds .diphenylethane. With toluene as 
solvent at —78’ the AlClj reaction gives similarly a mutt 
of 50% resin and 50% double-ring by-products 

B J. C van der Hoeven 

Light-colored coumarone resms A Roustchmsky 
Chtmte & Industrie 34, 766-72(1935) —Ordinary com 
solvent naphtha obtained in the distn of crude benzene 
gives chiefly dark-colored coumarone resms A much 
higher proportion of light-colored resin can be obtained 
by preprr of the solvent by steam data of the erode 
benzene A Papineau-Couture 

The use of artificial resms in various branches of 
technology Ludvtk Spirk. Chem Ltsly 29, 273-6 
(1935) — 5 reviews formaldehyde resins and discusses 
their use as mordants in tanning and textile industries, 
as protective films in ceramics, as fillers or matrixes m 
articles, as substitutes for rubber, as catalysts for vul- 
canizing, as insulating materials and as a replacement for 
nonbreakable glass Frank Maresh 

Establishing types and standards for pressed materials 
of artificial resin R HouwinV Kunststoffe 25, 313-14 
(1935) — The desirability of delg and standardizing mech 
and elec properties is emphasized J. W Perry 

Improving pressed objects from artificial resins by 
additional heating V T Renne and V. V. Pasuiukov 
Plaslicheskte Massut 1935, No 3, 31-2 — The elec re- 
sistance of (nonohth objects is increased and their bygro- 
scopicity is decreased by heating them to 120* for 16 hrs 
alter pressing them H hi Leicester 

Preparation of mixtures of phenol resms and rubber 
If I Waterman, C van Vlod/op and A R \eldman. 


1 Chem. Weekblad 32, 622-4(1935).— When an alk. mixt. of 

a phenolic resin and latex (with fillers if desired) is acidi- 
fied with dd AcOH, a mixt of resin and rubber is pptd. 
as a finely divided powder; after filtering, washing and 
drying it can be used as a molding powder A flow sheet 
for a factory process is given O. W. Willcox 

Use of the dielectric constant in the chemical industry. 
B van Strenbwgcn Chem. Weekblad 32, 406-78(1935) — 

2 The Ebert app for rapid detn of the dielec const is 
described and various applications of the < detns are 
discussed, such as moisture detns on active charcoal, dex* 
Inn, tobacco, cement, lime, marmalade, etc , detns of per 
meability of lacquers for water, absorption of HtO by sur- 
faces, distn control and sedimentation analysis 

B J C van der Hoeven 

Wetting and spreading properties of aqueous solutions — 
oleic acid-sodium carbonate mixtures. H. L Cupples 

3 Ind Eng Chem 28, 60-2(1936); cf. C. A. 29. 8173*.— 
Surface tensions, interfacial tensions and spreading coeffs 
on a refined paraffin oil were detd for aq Na, CO, -oleic 
acid touts contg 1 0%, 0 3% and 0 1% oleic acid and 
with varying alkali-fatty acid ratios These muts are 
much less sensitive to variation of this ratio than are the 
corresponding Na 01 1 -oleic acid murts The spreading 
coeff , 5, of a soap soln over the standard oil is defined 

4 by the equation S *- T$ — Ta — Tab, where 7a ■= 
surface tension of oil (30 5 dynes/cm at 25®), T a ** 
surface tension of soap soln and Tab ■* interfacial ten- 
sion At a given conen the wetting properties of the 
carbonate muts are much less sensitive to variations in 
the alkali-fatty acid ratio, which should make it easier 
to maintain a consistently high value of the spreading coeff 
in the prepn of the carbonate solas There should also be 
less uncontrolled variation in the wetting properties be- 

5 cause of acidity or alky of the water used in ddg the mixt 

W II Boynton 

Analysis of the causes of variations in the results of 
tests of properties of (molded) articles A I Gol'd- 
shtrin Zaiodskaya Lab 4,918-23(1935) — Attemptswere 
made with the aid of statistical data and their interpreta- 
tion lo relate the frequent variations in the results of tests 
of elec properties of phenolic moldings to the methods of 

, manuf and controllable and uncontrollable factors of 
examn No pos results could be obtained at this stage of 
investigation Chas Blanc 

Basalts from Borges Bobnza, Ukraine from the view- 
point of their suitability for casting A Ginzberg True 
Inst petreg Acad. Set U S S R 4, 83-91(1933), 
JVeuej Jahrb Mineral Geol , Referate II, 1934, 864 
Chem and microscopic data on andesite basalts show their 
usefulness as telephone insulators J F Schaircr 

7 Detection of the break point in the determination of 
retentinty of activated charcoal ITanz Krczil Z, ges 
Schtess -Sprengsloffw 30, 354-6(1935), cf. C A 30, 
187* — Another app is described in which the break point 
of the charcoal filter is detected by means of the pptn of 
the gas m liquid or solid form on a 60-cm brass rod lm 
incised in a mixt of ether and solid CO, at one end and in 
a mixt of water and ice at the other end The app. must 

8 first be calibrated empirically. Other methods are de- 
scribed for detecting the break point by means of indi- 
cators, either in soln or deposited on test papers These 
are adapted to specific gases Methods of prepg the test 
papers are given and the sensitivity of the tests is indicated 

A L Kibler 

Comparison of vanous methods of determining the 
humidity of air OR. Monod Ann terv tech hyg 
Pam IS, 61-82(1934), Chmie & Industrie 34, 1082 — 

9 Absorption method The air is passed over pumice im- 
pregnated with H,SO, the increase in wt of which is det“ 
With pumice 2-3 mm m diam packed in a straight tube 
12 cm long and 10 mm in diam , absorption is complete 
in the 1st tube when the air is passed rapidly (2 I pw 
min ) , when the air is passed slowly the HiO seems to 
follow the aw stream and is absorbed only in the 2nd and 
3rd tubes The method has an accuracy of 1-1 5 m? 
Dao-pomt hygrometer —The aw passipg through a volatile 
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imuid (Et-O) cools a polished metal surface, and the temp, t Catalytic hydrogenation of phenolic od of low-temp, 
the limiirf is noted on the metal The moisture content tar [manuf of synthetic resins] (Ando) 21. Varnishes and 


of the liquid is noted on the metal The moisture content 
Is obtained from Rcgnault's tables The various instru- 
ments tned out by M gave satisfactory results, provided 
the plates were wiped carefully and observations were ef- 
fected at a certain distance to avoid interference by the 
observer's breath, etc These 2 methods (the only ones 
which give directly the moisture content) furnish com- 
parable results Psychrometers — The readings given by 
these instruments (both stationary and sling types) arc 
affected by the velocity of the air current, and insufficient 
wetting of the bulb introduces a further error In the 
Assmann suction psychrometer the velocity of the air is 
const and all thermal effects arc eliminated by means of 
polished metal nuts, nevertheless, it gives very irregular 
results as compared with the Alluard dew-point hygromc- 


.... (manuf of synthetic n , — 

plastic compns (Tr. pat 787,690) 26. Purifying oils, 
waxes and synthetic resins (Brit, pat 434,672) 22. 
Recovery of II*SO< and restns from acid tar produced in 
purifying benzene hjdrocarbons with HjSO, (U S. pat. 
2,026,456) 18 Oxygenated org. compds from hydro- 
carbons (use as plastics] (U S pat. 2,024,954) 10. 
Hydrogenation of tertiary alkyl-phenols to form hydro- 
aromatic ales [use as plasticizers for coating and molding 
compns ) (U S pat 2,020,668) 10 Thiotetraphosphates 
(as a detergent] (U S pat 2,025,503) 18 


Chemical and physicochemical treatments I G. Far- 
benmd A -G Tr 7SG.12S, Aug 27, 1935 The reaction 

. iu Lumujuu mu i j ■ vessels are submitted to very rapid meeh. oscillations 

Ilatr hygrometers —These instruments indicate rela- whereby increased speed of reaction is obtained 
live humidity, not moisture content -> •"»«*« SfnrtiMi- und Vprwprtnm- 


The hairs should at 3 
intervals be placed in an atm satd with 1 1-0 vapor They 
give reliable results only over a rather narrow range in the 
neighborhood of the point at which they were standardized 
(generally around 40%) At 80% the readings of these 
instruments arc discordant, the error easily reaching up to 
20%, A. Pa prneau -Couture 

Coal dust and rock dust as constituents of air M 
Stipamz Berg- uni Hutten-mann tsekes Jahrbueh 83, 
77-92(1935) — Three groups of dust are distinguished 4 

(1) coarse dispersion, particles larger than 0 1 micron, 

(2) colloids, 0.1 micron to 1 millimicron, (3) mot dis- 
persoids, particles smaller than 1 millimicron The exist- 
ence of dust, its nature and detn in different mines are 
described, sizes, fineness, wt and structure of the par- 
ticles were detd The capacity to fly is detd by the ratio 
of vol. to surface The danger of explosion increases also 


Plastic masses Studien- und Verwerfungs-G m 
b II (Trane Fischer and Otto Horn, inventors). Ger. 
618,506, Sept 1C, 1935 (Cl 12o 26 02) Coal-like 
fuel is submitted to the action of PhOII or phenolic mtxts. 
at temps below the decompn temp of coal to give a 
plastic mass The reaction may take place under pressure 
and in the presence of a condensing agent Thus, lignite 
is heated to 180° with tricresol to give a plastic mass 
useful as a filling, softening or flowing agent Cf C. A 
30, 18S» 

Plastic material Ange Lamguasco Fr 787,142, 
Sept 17, 1935 A transparent and noninflammable 
material is prepd by dissolving a metal protochlonde, 
chloride or oxide (1 10 g ) in pure white acetone (500- 
1000 cc ), adding collodion (5-10 g ), mixing in the cold 
and adding carefully cellulose tetracetate (5-50 g.) and 
continuing to stir until complete soln The product may 


ith increasing surface ratio The behavior of colloidal s be used as a substitute for glass or for making anemato- 
dusts in the ventilation of mines and the distribution of graphic films 


dust over the section were detd. The nature of coal-dust 
explosions is discussed as a colloid-chem and colloid- 
pbys phenomenon; the effect of rock-dusting as pre- 
ventive means for explosions is described. M H. 

Use of cleaners in the dairy plant H. J. Bamutn, 
P. S Lucas and Bruce Hartsuch Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta , 


Plastic compositions, lacquers, etc. Deutsche Hydrier- 
werle A.-G Bnt. 435,058, Sept 13, 1935 Varnishes, 
filaments, films, etc , from cellulose esters and ethers and 
natural and synthetic resins contain as solvent or soften- 
ing agent a monoether of glycerol or polyglycerol with an 
aliphatic ale eontg. not less than 8 C atoms or a cyclo- 


Special Bull No. 262, 24 pp (1935).— On the basis of aliphatic ale or an ester obtained from such an ether by 
their compn. cleaners are classified into modified or 6 estenfying free OH groups with org acids Among ex- 


neutral soda, soda ash, special alkalies, Na 4 PO« and 
colloidal materials Some of the cleaners were highly 
buffered and therefore resistant to reduction in their 
cleansing ability. The modified sodas were most stable 
in buffer action; next were soda ash and colloidal materials 
The special alkalies were most caustic, NajPO, was second, 
soda ash and colloidal cleaners were equal, and modified 


amples, (1) cellulose nitrate moistened with methylated 
spirit is dissolv ed in AcOBu eontg dodecyl glycerol ether 
acetate, Albertol resin and PbMc to form a lacquer and 
(2) nitrocellulose, diglycerol octadecyl ether and Ph,PO. 
are worked w a kneading machine and the mass is rolled 
into sheets 

Plastic composition for doll faces, etc John O. Baker 


sodas least caustic. The emulsifying power was detd. (to Sweets Laboratories, Inc.). U. S 2,024,124, Dec. 10. 
with butter fat. In order of decreasing emulsifying power ' Roll-milled rubber which has been broken down to a con- 


the cleaners ranked special alkalies, soda ash, colloidal 
cleaners, modified sodas and NajPOi Soda ash was most 
efficient as a water softener; next were colloidal cleaners, 
modified sodas, special alkalies and NajrO t . Al, Cu and 
tinned steel were severely scratched by the volcanic ash 
content of some of the cleaners. Chrome-Ni steel was not 
affected Special alkalies were most severe in their tarnish- 
ing action and corrosiveness ; next were NajPO«, soda ash 
and colloidal cleaner. Tinned steel and Al were corroded 
most severely. A table of properties of the cleaners is 

C. R. Fellers 

Fumigation of ships by Clayton gas in Egypt. J. Gil- 
mour. Bull, mens office intern hyg pub 26.271-82(1934) 
U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 15, P, 2(Aug. 10 ’ 
1935). — Expts. on ship fumigation showed that with a 
conen of 1% Clayton gas for 3 hrs all rats were killed 
At a concn of 2% with exposure for 2 hrs. all rats were 
dead within 1 hr. It was found impossible to obtain 
theoretical caled. concns. of gas in ship compartments, 
even if all dead spaces were opened. It is believed that 
mr complete elimination of the rats the pumping of Che 
bOi must be continued into the ship until a conen. of 2% 
is attained in the upper parts of the compartments for 
at least - hrs. A new buret for the estn of gas concns 
correct to approx 0 1% is described. C. R. Fellers 


siderable degree is used with a resin of high stability such 
as coumarone resin, an oil which is nonvolatile at room 
temps and of high chem stability such as a mineral oil, 
and a natural chicle, blended together to a substantially 
homogeneous mass. 

Plastic composition suitable for coating walls Michael 
J Batelja U. S 2,025,369, Dec. 24 Ground oats are 
mixed with a fibrous filler such as wood, paper or rag 
pulp, water, a substance such as a cement having the 
property of setting after being wetted, PbO, KjCriO? and 
a waterproofing substance such as linseed or China wood 
oil or varnish 

Sheets or films from plastic composition containing 
cellulose derivatives Du Pont Viscoloid Co. Ger. 
621,018. Oet. 31, 1935 (Cl 39a. 16). See Bnt 393,957 
(C.A 28.321 1 ). 

' Plashc rubber denvahve suitable for molding Tirey 
r. Ford (to B. F Goodnch Co.). U. S. 2,024,987, Dec. 
17. A mixt. such as may be formed of rubber, an aldehyde 
such as polymerized formaldehyde and a phenol such as 
PhOII, is heated (suitably to about 135*) in the presence of 
a small proportion of an aromatic sulfonic acid such as 
p-phenolsulfonic aetd. 

Synthetic resin Roy H. Kienle and Paul F. Schlwgman 
(to General Elec. Co ). U. S 2,025,538, Dec. 24. A 
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phenol is treated with an excess of paraformaldehyde at a 1 acid, ester gum, alkali-refined linseed oil, or cottonseed oil 
temp not exceeding 130® (suitably about 120°) in the in a solvent such as C*H ( , toluene or xylol and heating the 
presence of a relatively small proportion of sol alkjd soln with anhyd AlCli which is gradually added A 
resin catalyst of en acid number between about 140 and product thus formed may be further treated with a poly- 
210, until the free CH,0 content is less than about 6% hydne ale. and a polycarboxyhc acid Numerous details 
and a liquid resinous product is produced and the product and examples are given. 

is cast and cured at a temp of 65-123 ® Resinous condensation products Ernst EJbcl and Fritz 

Synthetic resin RoyH Kienle (to General Elec Co). Secbach (to Bakehte Corp ) U. S 2,024,212, Dec 17 

U S 2,025,539, Dec 24 In forming articles such as . A heat hardcnable resmous phenol-aldehyde condensa- 
gaskets, washers, etc , a totally cured resm formed from * tion product itl a state of advancement characterized by 
initial materials such as glycerol, phlhalic anhydride, etc , soly. in acetone and infusibihty but softening on heating 
is compounded with a partially cured resin winch has a is formed and then is pptd from sola in a solvent such as 
cure point of 20-25 sec at 150® and which is formed by cyclohexanol by adding a diluent such as ligrom The 
the reaction of a phenol and an excess of aldehyde in the product is suitable for various uses 

presence of a fusible, sol , acidic alkyd resin of an acid Pressing fibrous masses Impregnated with synthetic 
number about 200, and the compounded mixt is cured resins Allgememc Elekfncitats Gesclfscliaft, Ger 618,- 

at 150-200® to a homogeneous, flexible product 70S, Sept 13, 1935 (Cl 39a 19 00) 

Synthetic resins Sydney L M Saunders Bnt 434,- 3 Electrical insulating tubes Gordon R Langley (to 
850, Sept 10, 1935 These are prepd by heating a phenol General EIcc Co ) US 2,025,540, Dec 24 Paper 
with 0 phenol di-ale in the presence of an acid catalyst having an inner metallic coating is wound on a mandrel 
and m the presence or absence of a vegetable oil, natural and over this there is wound paper coated with fused 
resins or their esters and, if desired, in the presence of an phenolic condensation product, and the materials are heat 
inert gas The products may be used in the manuf of cured 

lacquers and varnishes Among examples, (1) p-creso! Electrical insulating material Girard T. Kohman (to 
dialc (I) and cresyhc acid, (2) PhOII and the di-afcs Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc ) U. S 2,026,316, 

derived from cresylic acid and (3) I, diphenylolcthane and Dec 31 A ccllulosic material to be used as insulation, 

China wood oil, are heated in the ptesence of HC1 Cf. * such as paper, is exposed to water or ale vapor at temps 
C A 30, 189' of 50-150“ and then immediately immersed in a bath of 
Synthetic resins Compagme hangaise pour J’exploita. chlorinated naphthalene and the moisture is removed from 
tion des proc<d£s Thomson-Houston Fr 787,562, the material at an elevated temp 

Sept 25,1935 Resms of the alkyd type are prepd from Electric conductors Henry Dreyfus Tr 787,456, 
polyhydnc ales and homologous derivs of phthalic acid Sept. 23, 1935 The conductors are insulated by a 
or anhydride prepd by synthesis from maleic acid or covering of thread made from a cellulose dcriv (acetate) 
anhydride and compds of diolefimc structure Thus, a contg staple fibers 

cotnpd called cuprene prepd by passing C 1 H 1 over Cu $ Heat insulation suitable for use on underground steam 
powder at 200-60* under the influence of elec discharges conduits Earle R. Williams (to Johns-Manville Corp ) 

is heated with maleic anhydride and the product is caused U S 2,023,985, Dec. 10. Juxtaposed sheets are used of 

to react with glycerol In the same way CtPh,, isoprene water -permeable, water-resistant insulation such as 05 - 
and their partly polymerized compds , China wood oil, bestos paper and a water -permeable, wrapping and retaui- 

anda-and 0 -olesteanc acid are caused to react with maleic mg material of good wet strength and winch includes a 

acid or anhydride and then condensed with glycerol, wire reinforced woven asbestos fabric 
glycol, pentaerythntcl, mannitol, polyglycerols, etc Heat- and sound-insulatmg material Soc anon fran- 

Synthetic resms I G Tarbemnd A -G 787,374, gaise Eternit. I*r 787,396, Sept. 21, 1935 A binder such 

Sept 21,1935 Solid, pulvenzable, fusible and transparent ® as cement is emulsified to give it a cellular texture and 
resms are obtained by submitting to the polymerizing fibrous material, preferably asbestos, in a floccular state 
action of catalysts, of the ‘Tncdel-Crafts" type, liquid is incorporated therewith by appropriate mech treatment 
hydrocarbons obtained by cracking in the vaporized state Adhesive Trank H Shoals (to Modern Panels, Inc ) 
the products rich in II from the destructive hydrogenation U. S 2,025,180, Dec 24 An adhesive suitable for use with 
of carbonaceous materials veneers is prepd by hydrolyzing starch, controlling the 

Synthetic resin compositions Irvin W Humphrey (to viscosity of the 'larch during the hydrolyzing stage by 

Hercules Powder Co) U. S 2,025,947, Dec. 31. An adding a mixt of borax and soda, dilg with water, adding 

ester of abietic acid, such as the ethyl, methyl or glycerol 7 an alk latex -coagulating -control agent and allowing the 
ester is treated with maleic anhydride 1 mass to cool to room temp , adding latex soln and gently 

Resinous compositions suitable for use In lacquers, etc agitating during the addn of the latex 
Ernest A Rodman (to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ) Wetting agents etc Imperial Chemical Industries 
V S 2,025,612, Dec. 24 See Can 351,668 (C A 29, Ltd , Alfred W Baldwin and Henry A Turgot £ Bnt 
6069*). 435,039. Sept 12, 1935 Sulfuric esters having wetting. 

Synthesizing resms with aluminum chlonde Stewart cleansing, foaming and emulsifying properties are prepd 

C Fulton and John Kune (10 Standard Oil Development by treating with an addn product of SOi and a tertiary 

Co ) US 2,025,738, Dec 31 A cracked petroleum amine the aliphatic hydroxy sulfides obtained by causing 

tar or distillate from such a tar is agitated with a poly- 8 alkyl mercaptans having 10-30 C atoms to react with 
menzing agent such as AlCli at a suitable polymerizing halohydnns Among examples, cetyl mercaptan is caused 

temp (which may be about 120-180®) and the metal halide to react with ethylenechlorohydrin in the presence of 

sludge is allowed to settle and is drawn off, the 'ludge free MeONa and the 2 -hydroxyethylcetyIsulfide produced is 

reaction product is treated with H»SO«, the acid sludge is sulfonated by means of Na pyrosullate and pyridine 
removed and oily constituents are distd from the remain- Wetting agents, etc Deutsche Hydncrwcrke A -G 
ing product to obtain a resin as distn residue App is Bnt 435,290, Sept 18, 1935 Products having wetting, 
described washing, emulsifying, foaming and dispersing properties 

Paracoumarone resins Karl II Engel (to Barrett are prepd by (a) treating glycols having at least 6 L 

Co ) US 2,024,568, Dec 17. Light-colored resins are 9 atoms with If halide, converting 1 of the ester groups so 

produced from oil contg polymerizable constituents of the introduced into a sulfonic group by means of a sulfite or 

styrene-coumarone indene type by effecting polytnenza- a sulfide followed by oxidation, and causing the other ester 

tion with a mixt of H 1 BO 1 and HtSO, group to react with NH, or primary or secondary amines, 

Arylated esters and synthetic resinous compositions (b) treating glycols having at least 6 C atoms with poly- 

Merho M Brubaker (to E I. du Pont de Nemours & basic O-eontg mineral acids and causing I of the ester 

Co) U S 2.025,642, Dec. 24 Oxidation-resistant groups so introduced to react wtth NHi or primary °r 

products suitable for use in coating compns and for other secondary amines including heterocyclic bases, e g , 

purposes are formed by dissolving materials such as abtctic pipendine, (c) estenfying only 1 OH of the higher glycols 
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bv cleans of II halide or polytusic Ococts. mineral acids. 1 pressure at the same time as the watts are stretched so that 
» v ■ ..... their fragititv is reduced ami their fiexibilitv increased. 

Inlaid designs ca molded articles such as molded table 
tops Carlo btrcsmo (to A. O. Smith Corp.). V. S. 
2,1>29.103. Dec. 51. A x-arobh cartyic; a pigment is 
applied to a sheet cr resin-impregnated material, the 
varnished sheet is placed in contact with a pattern femes! 
of resin-impresnated material of different color than the 
varnish to block wit all portions of the designs in which 
the pigment is not to show, and the varnished sheet and 
pattern of resin-treprrgtsattd material are united by the 
action of heat and pressure, and are used so as to provide 
an miaul surface 

Artificial leather Vereuugte S-hnCmemenwerke Ycr- 
steher A Bunker Fr 7K\P4*». Acs 24. 1955 Fibrous 
material is impregnated with a liqu-d eomg. rubber latex, 

......... the material be mg alternately compressed and allowed to 

than 1- C atoms bx (.»' oxidation of said 3 expand until completely ard uniformly impregnated. App. 
' ‘ is described 

Impregnated fibrous articles cr sheets such as leather 
substitutes George A Rscbter and Milton Q Pchcr (to 
Frown Co > L 5> S.Kl.W, Dec IT A material such 
as paper has its pores and interstices parttallv* c-pregnxted 
with regenerated cellulose and is further impregnated with 
a «ohd, fluxed water-repellent material such as an asphalt 
ce rubber compn . etc 

Apparatus for making leather substitutes by treating 
fabnes with suitable compositions James G. Grower. 
I S 2.024.2b4. Dec. 17 Various structural, lurch, and 
operatise details 

Condensation products of ureas, aldehydes, etc. Leon 
LalteuMd V S 2,024.«72, IVc. 17 Condensation 


causing the ester group to react with MU or prurarx or 
secondary amines and extents ing the remaining OH 
with a pols basic Cbcvntg n literal acid. (d' treating the 
higher glycols as m (c), but instead of cstenfxtng with 
poly basic O-contg n moral acids in the final step, e«teri- 
fvrng with H halide and treating with sultites or with sul- 
fides followed by oxidation Among examples, l.fc- 
hexanexltol or nunoletc ak is esterifi ed with HC1. treated 
with FtjNH and the resulting aunro-alo conxeitrd mto 
the sulfuric ester Cf C .4 20,1179* 

Wetting agents, etc l G Farbenmdustne A -G 
Urn. 435,Sb5. Sept lb. 1935 Products baxms wetting, 
washing and dispersing properties are obtained by sut- 
fonatrig. neutralising and extg with org solvent mxts , 
comprising fatty acids and ale* baxtug a carbonyl value of 
10 or below, that are derived from nonarortau.- hvdrocar- 
bons coatg more 
hydrocarbons in the liquid phase and subsequent hvdro 
genation unul thecarbonvl value is reduced to 10 or below, 
or (b) oxidation in the liquid phase in the preserve of 
HjEOj, AcOH, BrOIl cr then anhvdrKles Among ex- 
amples, a middle oil obtained bv the hydrogenation of 
lignite is oxidxred in the presence of Mn stearate ard the 
carbonyl value is reduced to h by hydrogenation m the 
presence of a Co catalvst , the product is dissolved n 
benrene. treated with ClllSOj m LtjO. centra tired with 
aq. Tva-COi, the bennne sola sepd and the snip sola 
extd. with bemxre Cl C 4 29. flop-* 

Wetting and ether agents 1 G Farbentnd A -G 
Fr. 756734. Aug 51, 1 055 Auxilary agents for the tex- 
tile and allied industries cor-i>t of compds the mol of 
which contains at least 1 N atom, 2 ore radicals fixed 
direvtlv to the N and in which the N exists in a state of 


products which are suitable for thus, etc., are produced 
bv heating to 4d-60* a mixt. comprising irrea, thiourea cr 


oxidation more comtlcte than in “org detivs of NIL/* 5 diex-aacdiasmde. and aldehvde such as CHiO and a halogen 


and which contains at least one alibatsc radical of at 
least S C atoms Such compels include methrldodecvl- 
hydroxylamme (bv heating dodecx {•uononelhvUn me In 
EtOll with HjCt) ard compds obtained by oxidising 
dimethx Idodecy lamme. cel) Idiethx Urune. octadeoenyl- 
dtmethvbmire. dodecx l amide of dm* eihvUruinoacetic 
acid and olexl-.Y-diethxlcthxlenedamire in the same wav 
Wetting and other agents Monts 1 reibmer. Fr 


denx. of a pc4yhyd*u ale such as ii-diehk’rohydna. 
Numerous examples are given 

Cleansing composition. Gilbert F. Lax-troy. Fr. TSb,- 
241, Aug. 29. l l U3 Tbe compn. conta ! ns nvtr tuff u% 
white »oap (72^ of ofll 25 and 11*0* 19'^. 

Cleansing composition for internal-combustioa engines. 
IntervitK'nal H wires, mat ion Patents Co Ltd. Fr. 757.- 
571, Sept 24, 1933. Asphalt and resinous materials are 


TSP.S^l, Sept. 2, 1935 Auxilary products for the textile <• remox-ed bv desttretively hydrogenated soh-ent naphthas 


industry are obtained bv disaggregating album mous and 
albuminoid substances to a degree be vend that of protal- 
bmi.- and lysalbin K acid but rot reaching that of ammo 
acids. 

Wetting and other agents 1 G Farbennd A -C. 
Ft. 757 ,5U5, Sept . 24 . 1935 1‘rtmarx it secondary ursatd 
aliphatic amines of high mol. «t are treated with acxlatmg 
and^suUonatiug agents m anr order Examples are given 


These are prepd bx treating gas-oil or kerosere. or pref- 
erably a strongly cracked fraction of gas-oil or kerosene cr 
an ext therefrom bv means of Lqusd bO», FhOH. ltiNH, 
cr2-furaMehyde, with 11 at ahwve4S0* in tbe vapor phase. 
The products, called *‘b.vd-osoIxer b, between 215* 
ard 23S* may be mixed with other solx-ect oil, preferably 
a lubrvcattn? oil of relatively high b p 
Detergents Johann Bertram and Erich SChieweck. 


the prepn. of suffonatrd bcnrovh'Iex lamine and butvrac T Frit 434.SU'., Sert IP, 1935. See Ger. 916,443 (('. A. 


methvkdey la trade. 

Esters of hydroxy carboxylic acids (wetting, foaming, 
emulsifying and detergent agents' Feryamin R Hams. 
L. S. 2,{C5,Pt-4, Dec. 31. Esters such as muev arad 
pahratate. the steaiic acid ester of tartaric acid, etc . 
are prerd. bv the reaction of an acid such as rmcie acid 
c tartaric acid with an aevl bal d- such as patnutvl cbh>- 


ride c 

Various examples we given. 

Molding composition smtable for making various ar- 
fccles. Carlo Pirmino (to A. O Smith Corp ) l’. S 

-.029,10', Dec. 31. Wood which r xv be in the form of 
chips or shaxutgs t» impregnated with sulfite liquor and the 
in prey rated rater til is heated with phervl chlonde to ef- 
fect chem Tract kv- 
Mcld 
Porden 


29. 7331*). 

Washing agents. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G Fr. 7^7^19, 
5ept 50, 193.x. Washing agents contain water-sol. salt* 
of al-phatic carboxylv acids of high mol wt. a which at 
least 1 atom of X is sruated between the carboxyl*.' group 
and the aliphatic radical ami whxh are rendered neutral 
acid bv adding compd* of acid action, e. g., torse. 


* wc!l * s pviidire. 5 citrK. tartanc or oxalic acid cr NaltSOj Tbe acids contg. 
■>. r x mcli*de cctadecrlimmoacetic acids, olexlsarcoside ard 

the sarcvwsie of cxvo-od fat acid 
Washing and rinsing liquids Rutgevswerke A.-G. 
Fr 7b. ,54b, Sep» . 24 . I*b.t5 The hqusds contain alkylated 
naphthalene suI r onac acids or srlfonated fat ales, or them 
salts in admixt . wuh acid salts cr havmg an aewi reaction, 
rartictiiarly F cv'rcpds., e g., MallFt, KHFj, NHJ1F,. 


1 . . , , . iwiMoiur r tvicrvv, 

-_g materials. Edward Weathetfcrd (to The ard (NH,HSsF». 
a Co ). Exit. 4o4.573, Sept 4, 1935. In mold-ng 9 Clemingand pohshim 


with a bmdmg material, the latter comprises mdl. butter- 
k1x Ca - T ^ with o’ her binders, e. g„ 

" te., mar be m coned, or powd. form 


. 1935. The compn. cx^ams, e. g . 
beeswax 1, paraff'n 27. tCTpen'ire od 0 , sawdust 5. sand 
IP. yellow ochre P 5 and vinegar 0 ftl kg. 

Foaming agents. I. G. haibemndustrie A.-G. Frit 
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formula R'OCH,(CH,OCH,).CHjOR, in which R' is 1 
II or alkyl, R is H, alkyl, aralkyl or aryl and n is a whole 
no or, if R' and R are H, zero or a whole no Urea, 
thiourea, degraded albuminous compds , etc » favoring 
foam -product ion, may be present. In an example, otcic 
acid-JV-methyltaunne, contg. about 30% of inorg. salts, 
diethyleneglj eolmonoethyl ether and urea or thiourea are 
used for the prepn of foam 

Electromagnetic metal I G Farbcnmd. A.-G. Fr. 2 
787,781, Sept 28, 1935 Magnetic cores, etc , are made 
from the powder obtained by reducing the powd. metal 
oxide coming from the calcination of the corresponding 
carbonyls 

Printing plate Edgar J Wright. U S 2,024,840. 
Dec 17 A matrix of a printing surface is rotated in an 
inclined plane and during rotation its surface is sprayed 
with liquid material such as molten metal capable of 
hardening until a substantial body of type material is 3 
built up, and a backing is subsequently applied to the 
deposited material. 

Polychromatic punting plate Serge Tchechomn. U. S 
2,025,559, Dec 24 A printing plate for polychromatic 
reproduction comprises an ale -sol. base such as gum-lac, 
soap, a fatty material such as linseed oil, naphthalene, 
HOAc and a pigment, etc Cf C A 29,4107* 

Etching metal printing forms Robert A. Zarse U S « 
2,020,003, Jan 7. A surface to be etched such as one 
of Cu carrying an enamel is etched by immersion in an aq. 
soln contg NaCl and Fe chloride 

Magnetic cores I G Farbenmd. A -G Fr 787,557, 
Sept 25,1935 The metal powders, particularly those ob- 
tained by pyrogenic decompn of the carbonyls, are 
coated by an insulator comprising polystyrene, either alone 
or in conjunction with other insulators, particularly gum- 
lac or muted polymerization products of vinyl chloride 5 
and acrylic esters 

Protection of pipe joints such as those of pipe lines In 
the ground Robert G Roberts (to Barrett Co ). U S 
2,024,802, Dec 17. A preformed coupler bousing of 
substantially waterproof satd fibrous material such as 
pitch-satd felt ts mounted around a pipe coupling and 
serves to retain molten protective material such as pitch 
during its application and until hardened 6 

Porous products from liquid slags Carl II. Schol. 

U S 2,024,308, Dec. 17. A porous product suitable for 
insulation, etc , is obtained by applying a thin layer of a 
swelling liquid such as water to a wide smooth even sup- 
porting surface and spreading out the hot fluid melt such 
as a liquid slag in a thin layer on the layer ol swelling liquid 
App is described 

Transparent sheets or coatings Kraft-Phoemx Cheese 
Corp. Brit, 434,993, Sept 12, 1935 Tilms are prepd. 7 
by bringing casein into aq soln of such high conen , e g , 
15%, and viscosity that the mineral salts and other im- 
purities become insol therein, filtering, treating with a 
deficiency of a setting agent, e g , CHjO, (CH,),N A , 
tnoxymethylene, aldehydes, Cr salts, tannic acid, MejCO, 
coating a base with the soln and drying the coating. The 
film produced may be rendered moisture proof by coating 
with a cellulose lacquer. g 

Corrosion-preventing coatings Chemische Febnk R 
Batnnheier A -G Bnt 435,003, Sept. 12, 1935. See Fr. 
779,878 (C A 29, 5549') 

Carrier belt for casting transparent sheet material 
such as gelatin or casern sheets Edouard M. Kratz (to 
Mar bo Products Corp ). U S. 2,024,826, Dec. 17. A 
laminated fibrous web carries a smooth flexible nitrocel- 
lulose coating on its top surface and a pigmented cellu- 
lose ester coating on its back to prevent curling 9 

Metal cement. Nelson W. Larmore (to Clifford W. 
Frederick). U. S 2,026,475, Dec. 31. AI powder 2, 
is mixed with hydraulic cement 12, whiting 24, iron filings 
80 and lacquer 28 parts 

Oil-proofing materials such as paper containers James 
K. Delano U S. 2,025,729, Dec. 31. As an oil-proofing 
compn there Is used a mut. of salts of glycyrrhizic acid 
and salts of homologous acids derived from ext. of glyeyr- 


rhiza, such as the K, Na, NH« and Ca salts, in fldmixt. 
with an albuminoid material such as a glue. 

Luminescent paper. Michel A A. Binetti Tr, 786,- 
474, Sept 2, 1935 Paper is made impermeable by a sola 
of rubber, and then given a coat of luminous paint ob- 
tained by mixing a luminous sulfide (of Sr, Zn or Cd) in 
a soln of rubber The luminous layer is protected by a 
thin film of rubber. 

Hectograph copying pads Wm B Whitmore (to 
Ditto, Inc ) U, S 2,024,408, Dec. 17 A gelatinous 
mass formed of a gelatinous substance such as gelatin 
together with water and glycerol (with a major proportion 
of glycerol) is treated with a minute proportion of a light- 
sensitive tanning agent such as (NHi)iCr.Or and subjected 
to the action of coned ultraviolet light to effect tanning 

Artificial sponge I. G rarbemndustrie A -G. Bnt 
435,128, Sept 10, 1935 A viscose sponge mass contg. 
a fusible or sol. pore-forming substance is applied to a 
support consisting of or contg cellulose, e, g , paper, 
fabrics, wood, so as to become united to the cellulose and is 
then treated to produce the viscose sponge In this man- 
ner wooden articles may be enwrapped in, or lined with, 
the sponge The process may be applied to the production 
of polishing cloths, window rubbers, mops with wooden 
handles, spongy filler cloths, floor coverings, m -soles, etc. 

Vinyl derivatives Georges E Zelger Fr. 780,495, 
Sept. 3, 1935 In condensing polyvinyl ale. with ClliO 
m the presence of a catalyst to obtain products which are 
entirely sol in appropriate org solvents and given solns 
of a high degree of viscosity, the max dose of catalyst 
giving a product still insol in the solvent chosen is detd, 
experimentally, and this amt. is used with a slight excess 
The excess is below 1% if II Cl is the catalyst and »f ordi- 
nary temp. U used Cf C A. 29, 52G‘. 

Hardening gelatin and other plates Telefunten Ges 
ffir drahtlose TeJegrapbie m. b II Ger. 618,822, Sept 
16, 1935 (Cl 42/ 15 01). Gelatin, casein and similar 
hardening plates of albumin compds. used for gramophone 
records, etc , are hardened by enclosing them in a con- 
tainer with a water-sizing reagent and CH,0-generating 
reagent, the latter being glowing Pt and MeOII 

Molded fnction material such as brake lining Joseph 
N. Kuzmick (to Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc ). U. S. 2,025,951, Dec 31. 
Dry fluffy asbestos fibers are mixed with a potentially 
teactive synthetic resin and a plasticizer such as toluene- 
sulfoanahdc to produce a relatively dry mir t. which »s then 
subjected to heat and pressure to render the synthetic 
resin infusible and produce a molded product of the de- 
sired shape 

Braided material suitable for brake lining, etc Philip 
D. Cannon (to Johns-Manvdle Corp ). U. S 2,025,038, 
Dec 24 Strands of reinforced asbestos yarn are provided 
with a continuous coaling of viscous impregnating material 
such as a rubber compn and are formed into a braid 
(various details of app and operation being described). 
U. S 2,025,039 relates to an automobile brake lining 
material or the like formed of strands of wire reinforced 
asbestos yarn and other material such as a rubber compn. 

Fnction material suitable for brake lining, etc Freas L 
Hess (to Jobns-Manville Corp ). U.S 2,025,052, Dec 24 
Reinforced asbestos yams are braided into a tube of loose 
fabncation; a semiptastic fnction binder of hardenable 
character such as a described rubber compn. is placed 
within the tube, the tube and binder are pressed into a 
flat band, and the binder is hardened in situ ApP •* 
described 

Gritty material for treating fee-coated roads, etc Wm 
R. Collings (to Dow Chemical Co). U.S 2,020,121, 
Dec. 31 Moist sand at least 80% of which will pass 
through a No. 10 sieve is mixed with about 6-36, o °* 
comminuted partially dehydrated CaClt contg not more 
than 23% of water and winch will pass through a No W 

Artificial wood TWophile Gerber. Fr. 780,282, AuK 
30, 1935 Glue, NH.CI, resorcinol, salicylic acid, NH.OAc 
or other mineral or vegetable tanning agents are ""if 41 

with sawdust, wood fibers or cork waste and plaster. The 
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whole is mixed and submitted in an autoclave to the action 

Pitch composition. Max Singher Tr. 786,216, Aug 
29, 1935 Bitumen or pitch from petroleum or coal is 
mixed with ozocerite to form a paste very suitable for 
fixing wood parquets to cement and which may be mixed 
with cork grains, sawdust, pent or fibers for various uses 
Composition for cleaning the hands Roman Konnann 
Austrian 143,657. Nov 25, 1935 (Cl 236) A mixt of 
calcined soda, soft soap, turpentine and water is heated 
to befow the b p , mixed with sawdust, cooled, dried and 
mixed with pumice powder 

Composite dental plates Stefan Loos U S 2,025,- 
750, Dec 31 Various operative details arc described for 
making composite plates of a plurality of layers of metals 
such as Cu, Ag and An „ . _ 

Cellulose acetate projection screens David l* New- 
man (to Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corp ) 
U S 2,024,382, Dec 17 A sheet formed mainly of cellu- 
lose acetate material contains an agent such ns tnphenyl 
phosphate for imparting flexibility and a light-dlfluslng 
agent such as ZnO and cobalt blue proportioned so that a 
substantial amt of light traverses the screen when it is 
included in n tear projection system Cf C A 29, 258’ 
Shoe-bottom filler composition Harry II. Beckwith 
(to Beckwith Mfg Co ) US 2,025,432, Dec 24 A 
compn which is plastic and spreadable at room temp 
comprises an nq dispersion of rubber contg rosin mixed 
with granulated cork particles which are coated with 
waterproofing material such as bitumen Cf C A 29, 
1644*. 


1 Insecticide suitable for use on poultry perches Arthur 
H. Tcigen (to Pratt Food Co.) . U. S. 2,024,895, Dec. 17. 
A nonvolatile, sticky, adherent fluid contains free nicotine 
and corn oil 

Material for tobacco-pipe bowls Michael A. Dorian 
and Leo Roon (to Roxahn Flexible Lacquer Co ). U. S 
2,025,811, Dec 31. A moisture-permeable tobacco-pipe 
bowl such as one formed of wood carries on its exterior 
surface a coating of a heat-resisting, nonthermoplastic 
8 compn , pcnncable to water vapor, which may be formed 
trom nitrocellulose, etbylcdluJose and specified solvents. 

Colloidal compositions. Hubert Deguide Fr. 787,267, 
Sept 10, 1035. Animal and vegetable waxes such as 
beeswax, Camauba wax and candelilla wax are treated 
with Ba(OH), to obtain compds which when heated with 
turpentine, white spirit or other mineral oil form colloidal 
solns. which may advantageously be used for making 
3 polishes, elc The colloidal gel obtained by heating Ba 
soaps with CCb is used as afire extinguisher Ba stearate, 
obtained by the action of Ba(OH) t or stearins, is used in 
malnng famishes and is added to stearins, paraffins, 
waxes, etc , to Increase their m p 

Fire extinguishers H Th Bohme A.-G Brit. 434,- 
856, Sept 10, 1035 See Tr 779,096 (C. A. 29, 4S58"). 

Fire-resisting hydro Carbonaceous material suitable for 
impregnating fibrous materials James H Young (to 
* 11. II Robertson Co ) US 2,025,929, Dec. 31 A 
normally nonfluid hydrocarbonaceous material such as 
asphalt. Montan wax, etc , is mixed with a sufficient 
proportion of chlorinated biphenyl to render the compn 
fire-resisting 
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Coagulating the water of the Delaware River at Eastori, 
Pennsylvania R W. Haywood, Jr. J Am. Water Works 
Assoe 27, 1572-80(1035). — Reactions and formulas 
governing coagulation ore accepted Flocculation con- 
formed with generally accepted rules controlling coagula- 

tlon. Wide variations m Pa of the river water had no 

Water supply of the city Schleswig for 400 years. B 6 measurable affect on coagulation requirements. Alky., 
Peter. Gas u Wasserfach 78, 849-55(1935) —History, turbidity and org. load were the 3 main factors in co- 
geology and present status are presented R W. U. agulation, and are stated in order of importance. 


Operation of the Athens water supply, R. W. Gaus- 
niann. J Am Water U'orJH A ssoc. 27, 1458-76(1935) — 
The bacteriological quality is influenced by rainfall. Treat- 
ment at the plant includes aeration, coagulation, sedi- 
mentation, filtration and chlorination The water Is not 
corrosive. D. K. Trench 


Chemical character of ground water in Pennsylvania 
W. D. Collins. J. Pa Water Works Assoc 6,81-8(1034); 
V. S. Pub. Health Eng Abstracts 15, W, 74(July 13, 
1935). — The analyses of 500 Pa ground wateTS are dis- 
cussed Ca and Mg are responsible for the hardness The 
Ca exceeds in brines ossoed. with oil but the opposite is 


D. K. French 

Chemical and physicochemical analysis of the mineral 
waters of Valleverde (Abruxzo). Domenico Marotta 
and Ermenegildo Sorrentino Ann. chtm. appUcata 25, 
324-50(1935). — Complete analyses of these waters are 
given They have a therapeutic value in treatment of 


true in sea water. The Fe content is av., while the hardness 7 gout and uremia, probably on account of thesmaliamts, 


of the waters ns a whole is less than av for other states 
„ , C. R. Fellers 

Municipal ground water supplies of Ontario W. B 
Redfern J. Am. Water U'orlj Assoc 27, 1533-46 
(1935).— See C. A . 29, 6957*. D. K. French 

Improved method for rating and sampling wells Paul 
T Howard 11 ater Worksand Seuerage 82 , 422-3(1935).- 


App ond method are described for detg’the quantity of a ordinary 11,0 


of Ag present A. W. Contieri 

Detection of heavy water in French and some other 
(Norway, Sweden) mineral waters Klaus Hansen, 
Erling Rustung and Johan Hvedmg. J. pharm. chxm. 21, 
538-41(1935) ; cf. C. A. 29. 5594'; Bonhoeffer, C. A. 28, 
9G7 1 , Richards and Shipley, C A. 6, 2219 — The D,0 
concn of 7 samples exatnd. did not differ from that of 


water delivered at the normal operating rate of the well. 
Samples for water analysis are taken at the pt. of 
discharge, G. H. Young 

Some first-year experiences at Easton, Pa. R. w. 

i Water B'ort* Assoc. 6, 68-77 
H S Hub. Health Eng. Abstracts 15, W, 74 
(July 13, 1035).— -A summer musty taste was not removed 
by 6 p. P_*n. of C, but prechlorination at 4 p p. m was 


S. Waldbott 


Milwaukee’s water-punfication plant L. R. Hovrson. 
Water Works and Sewerage 82, 403-10(1935). —A de- 
scription of plant lay-out and equipment. G. H. Y. 

Deacidification of drinking water by filtration processes. 
P. Hirsch. Was set 17, 243, 255(1933); Gesnndk Ing. 
57, 171(1934): U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 15, W, 
32(Apr. 6, 1035). — The use of MgCO, (magnesite cal- 
cined at about 1000°) for the deacidification of water i; 


eniirelv VfTociivp n J a .'J o cu3ca Qt otH)Ut luuu 1 ,or 01 e aracidihcation ol water is 


effluent. No treatment eliminated taste at the tune the 
ice broke up, but filtration through a granular C filter 
was eflcctiv e on a lab scale. With no change in the alky 
the Pn may nse in the summer months from 7+ at day! 
.II? i t0 n,OT f than 0 0m midafternoon owing to algal 
attack on carbonates and bicarbonates. This action is 
reversed during the night. C. R. Fellers 


treatment with water contg. lime acquires the ability of 
deacidifying water beyond this equil. C. R. Fellers 
Lime demand of add water. Lewis V. Carpenter and 
Geo. R. Pyle J . Pa Water B’orfcs Assoc. 6, 47-8(1934) : 
U. S. Pub Health Eng. Abstracts IS, W, G4(June 29. 
1935).— The simplest method for detg. lime demands of 
water is to run the methyl orange detn. for free mineral 
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acids and the Fe content by titration with KMnO, 1 
In making the Fe deta , 20 cc of 1 to 3 HiSO« is added to 
all waters to clear up the soln ,e g , sufficient lime is added 
to ppt the Te in the re* ++ state and neutralize the 
mineral acids to methyl orange The av of 14 waters with 
acidities of 40-805 ppm required an av of 0 000502 
g of CaO per 1 of water for each p p m of acidity, which 
is equal to 4 67 lb per million gal C R Fellers 

The practical determination of the hydrogen ion con- _ 
centrahon of water E Naumann and Kale Naumann 
Gas u li asserjach 78, 901-3(1935) - — Colorimetric and 
potentiometnc methods of detg the pa of water are 
reviewed, and a new portable potentiometnc indicator is 
described A new non fluid type of bridge is used between 
the 2 cells A KC1, HCI, qumhydrone electrode is used 
for com pan son R. W Ryan 

Preparation of water for the textile industry removal of 
algae and sterilization G Ornstem Slelltand Textilber. 3 
Id, 760(1935) — Addn of a soln of a Cu salt, or over- 
chlonnation followed by the removal of the excess Cl 
with active charcoal is the method used to remove algae 
from textile industrial waters F H Moser 

A new method of chemical determination of small 
amounts of silver in water J Just and A Szmolis 
Arck Chtm Farm 2, 170-5(1935)(Enghsh summary); 
cf J Just and A Szniohs, C A 29, 7538* —Acidify 
100 ml or more of clear or filtered water to be tested with * 
5-10 drops of HCI (1 1) and add 2 drops of KI (1 10) 
Filter, after mixing, through a membrane filter of 1-p 
porosity and 2 5 cm diam placed in a Kolkwitx filter 
app for detn of plankton Moisten the ppt on the 
filter with 1 2 ml of freshly prepd HiS water, suck, dry 
the colored disk, dry it in air and compare with standard 
disks prepd. of known Ag salt soln , e g , 0, 5, 10, 15 
and 20y Ag per 1 Thus Ag contents down to 2 by Ag 5 
ui the sample can be detd By prepg standards nearer 
each other and decreasing the area of the membrane 
greater accuracy can be obtained The soly of Agl is 
about 0 0011 ppm and is greatly reduced by the 
presence of I ions The natural color of HjO up to 40 
p p ra Pt has no visible influence J Wiertelak 

Base exchange in the subterranean vadose waters of 
Tunisia M Schoeller Bull soc geol France 15], 4, 
389—120(1934) —The base-exchange theory as applicable 6 
to the case under consideration is sketched, and by com- 
parison of numerous analyses of the waters with those of 
the strata from which the waters are derived and through 
which they pass, is shown to explain the compn of the 
waters Full details are given for 3 areas the vadose waters 
of which are characterized, resp , hy their content of (1) 
alkaline earth chlorides, (2) Na,SO, and (3) NaHCOi 
Lastly it is shown that the predominance of waters contg. 
much Na t SOt in the south, and of waters contg much 
alkaline earth chloride in the north of Tunisia is explicable 
by the smaller rainfall and greater evapn in the south as 
compared with the north C A Sdherraii 

Solid matter in boiler water foaming III Effect of 
calcium carbonate and magnesium hydroxide precipitated 
inside the boiler C W Foulk and H C. Brill Ini 
Eng. Chem 27, 1430-5(1935); cf C A 28, 2814* — 
Expts were conducted at a pressure of 17 6 kg /sq cm 8 
(250 lb /sq in ) and at an evapn rate of 450-500 cc / 
nun in an exptl boiler identical with that described by 
Christman, Holmes and Thompson (cf C A 25, 374S) 
Coarse granular CaCOt pptd by decompn of Ca(HCOi)« 
withm the boiler reduced priming (i e , the amt of liquid 
earned over into the steam line) The fluff} ppt of CaCO, 
formed by pumping Ca Cl, soln into Na, CO, soln increased 
priming, while the CaCO, ppt formed by pumping Na,CO, 
soln into CaCh soln had little effect After contact for 9 
several hrs with the hot boiler water, even the fluffy 
CaCO, lost its ability to increase pnmmg and became more 
granular Mg(OH), pptd by pumping MgCh soln into 
NaOH soln reduced priming A similar effect was noticed 
when Mg(OH)i was pptd. along with fluffy CaCO, by 
Na,CO> Oscar T. Quimby 

Removal of silica from solution at boiler temperatures. 
Frederick G Straub Ini. Eng. Chem 28, 36-7(1936); 


cf C. A. 26, 5245 ; 27, 1426 — Removal of SiOj from 
soln. at 1S2 282° was investigated Heating 0 00376 
molar SiOi and 0 015-0 050 molar NaOH did not ppt. 
SO, Addn of Ca,(PO,), did not rpt. SiO, MgO re- 
duced SiO, to 0 001 molar. NaAlO, reduced SiOi to 
0 0003-0 0005 molar Addn. of excess NaOH or small 
amts of NaCl or Na,SO, did not increase the soly of SiOi 
The Al,Oi content did not exceed 0 0005 molar until 
SiO, had been pptd. to that level Foster Dee Snell 
Analcite. Preparation and solubility between 182“ 
and 282“. Frederick G Straub. Ind Eng Chem 28, 
113-14(1930) , cf preceding abstr. — By heating suitable 
solns of NatO, SiO, and AliO, rounded crystals of anal- 
cite, Na,0 Al,Oi 4SiO,.2H,0, were obtained of a compn 
similar to the natural analcite The solubilities in 11,0 
up to 0 00G25 molar with NaOH are given and.indicate 
greater soly. with increase of temp, and slightly greater 
with increase of NaOH. The SiO, AliO, ratio of the dis- 
solved material is not the same as m analcite Results 
indicate that with SiO, below 0 0022 molar, 120 ppm 
of analcite scale will be prev enltd Foster Dee Snell 
The chlorme-ammoma treatment at Houston, Texas 
L P. White Southvest Water Works J 17, No 9, 13-15 
(1935) —Contrary to the usual practice Cl added before 
the NH, gave the best results The distribution of N in 
HjO with no residual Cl followed 1 of 3 changes* The 
free NH, and albuminoid N increased; free NH, decreased, 
albuminoid N increased and sometimes nitrites occurred, 
free NH, decreased with formation of nitrites and nitrates 
Reducing the ratio of NH, to Cl from 1 4 5 to 1 CO in- 
creased residuals and decreased H,S odors O. M S 
Ammonia dosage in ammonia-chlorine treatment of 
water M L Koshkin J. Am. Water IPofir Assoc 
27, 1477-91(1935) — Cl absorption drops as the NH, 
dosage rises A higher content of org matter increases 
the amt of NH, required Increasing the Cl dosage 
necessitates an increase in NH, Slightly acid water (Pa 
6 7) demands more NH, than when reaction is slightly 
alk {pn 7 2) Bactericidal effect of Cl is retarded by 
NH, Dosing NH, according to the amt of Cl cannot 
guarantee success in all instances D K French 

Effect of organic load on chloramine sterilization A C 
Beyer Western Construction Ncas 9, 334(1934): U S 
Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15, W, 66(June 29, 1935) — 
A higher velocity sterilization was obtained with both Cl 
and chloramine at pa 6 6 than at either pa 7 4 or S2 
With org loads above 50 p. p. m , chloramines showed a 
marked superiority over Cl in the sterilization efficiency. 

C R. Fellers 

Ferric sulfate coagulation rhilip J Horton, Jr , and 
Elwood L Bean Waterworks & Sewerage 81, 229-3- 
(1934); V. S Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15. W, 64-5 
(June 29, 1935) — Dry, com “Femsul“ now used con- 
tains 94% FeSO, If tanks and feed lines are lined with 
rubber, disintegration from chem. action is largely pre- 
vented The coagulant is introduced into the raw water 
at Providence, R. I., aerated, treated with Ca(OH), 
to the point of slight causticity, mixed, settled and filtered 
The Pa of the filtered water is maintained at 92 9 6 to 
stop corrosion in the distribution system C. R F 
Experience with fluorine in water Jane H Rider. 
J Am Water Works Assoc. 27, 1516-24(1935) —A 
brief review of the published data relative to F in drinking 
water supplies, and its physiological effects In children 
of susceptible age, 09tol0p p m F will cause mottled 
enamel No satisfactory, economical methods of removing 
F have been developed D K French 

Removal of iron and manganese from humus-containing 
water in a closed system at high filtration rates R 
Marsehner. Gas u Wasserjoch 78, 833-5(1935) —Open 
filtration plants for purifying this water have previously 
operated at rather low filtration rates. The raw water 
contained 2 7 mg of Fe,0, and 0 2 mg Mn per ^ 
and was highly colored The exptl filter consisted of - 
units, each provided with a 1 5-m depth of filter sand 
The sand in the coarse filter was 2 to 3 mm and reduced 
the non content to 0 .35 mg FcjO, per 1 . while the fine 
filter contained 0 5-0.3 mm. sand and reduced the iron 
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content to less than 0 1 in*. Fc O, per I. When Mn. 1 described and data obtained 
coated sand was used tn the fine filler, the Mn content was 
reduced to traces, at a max velocity of 15 m per hr 
with an operating period of G0-70 hrs R Vi. Ryan 

A modem turbidimeter Grant Laughlin Water Work i 
and Sewerage 82, 423(1015) —Brief description of a port- 
able turbidimeter using a photoclee cell hook-up, and 
calibrated to read ppm directly from a galvanometer 
deflection Comparisons arc made against _distd 11,0 
as having mo turbidity 

Filter-washing experiments at the Chicago experimental 
filtration plant Herbert E Hudson J Am Water 
Works A hoc 27, 1547-155(1035) —Descriptions arc given 
ofmanyexpts on filter washing All available information 
indicates the desirability of keeping filter sand as clean as 
possible Backwashing failed to keep filters clean though 
(he higher the rate the greater the success Surface 


test runs given 

G If. Young 

Industrial wastes and pollution of inland waters. J. 
Ricardo Alves Guimarcs, Arcamo Faria and Francisco 
Bergamin. Rev dept naet. produccao antmal 1, 71-204 
(1911). — Distillery slop from cane molasses distilleries in 
Brazil was added to aquarium HaO in the proportions of 
50, 40, 30, 20, 10, 5 and 2'/,%. The 1st 4 ddns quickly 
nsr aisia n, u . killed all fish of several srecics placed therein Only the 
G H Young 2 females of 1 species ( Phallopticus januanus Hensel) 
survived the 10% ddn for 24 hrs P januartus (again 
females only), Ceophagus brasthensts Q and G and 
Fundulus sanlensae Agassiz survived the 5% diln The 
2*/,% ddn was practically harmfess to all species, this 
also appears to be the limit of tolerance for water insects, 
tadpoles, microcrustaccans and worms The limit for 


lh , r , t * au «; Csa ounacc subaqueous plants is about 5%,. floating plants 30%, 

inihn iniddn lent dltmin very condi.ioti Must, J JlWal.aUon grcntlly dimimthes ttc 

detailed information is given of installations in various *" * " n ,n r '" r, 


cities D K Freneh 

Operation of filter plant at Pottstown before and after 
new sedimentation facilities were installed K K Grubb 
J Pa Water Works Assoc 6,33-8(1934), U S Pub 
Health Eng Abstracts 15, W, 72(July 13, 1935) —The 
turbidity vanes from 10 to 1000 ppm As the water 


toxicity When subjected to biol purification (Calmette) 
the slop is innocuous in the proportion of 2(1%. Chem. 
analyses arc given * O W. Wlllcox 

Clarification of polluted water with particular reference 
to colliery waste and sewage R D Gifford J Inst 
f'ntrs July 1934, Menage Workt J 6, I18 r t-7(i 034 ) , 
” ** Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15, S, 2G(Mar, 10, 


th. !tr«H ttomhCT .nd tk,n to Ik, r.p.d sand fil, a , smltintm and danunw of .lad,, developed by R. A 
The filters are washed every 10 hrs The plant capacity ,s 
i> million gal per day The mtxmg chamber has a reten- 
uon period of 20 mm and the sedimentation basin 


5 hrs. Since the new installation the turbidity 
filter has been reduced from 40 p p m to 15, the coagulant 
has been reduced by 30%, the wash water by 80%, ond 


Henry of Li6gc, Belgium, and adopted for the treatment of 
the sewage of MicheroUx, a city of 100,000 Basically the 
process consists of the use of starch and NaOH as a co- 
agulant after establishment of a condition of alky 
approximating p n HO It is highly advantageous to 
use frozen starch and imperative that the lime be tbor- 




Pipe cleaning Charles Ha>dock J Am Water 
Worts Assoc 27, 1500- 71(1935) —Soft waters, those Jow 
in total solids and those most desirable for domestic and 
industrial purposes are the most corrosive in pipe lines 
Ordwarilypipeclraningistoremovc tubcrculation Mech 
processes hive been most generally used, although chem 
processes have been u«cd in certain cases Pipe cleaning is 
not expensive when the benefits derived arc considered 
D K Trctich 

Lime reclamation at Wmston-Salem sewage plant 
R M Rogers Mu rue Sami 5. 403(1934), V S Pub 
Health Eng. Abstracts 15, S, 30(July f>, 1035) — A dosage 
of 800 p p m of lime gives a quick-settling floe and excel- 
lent clarification It is suggested that the CaO be re- 
claimed by using CO, generated from the calcining sludge 
to ppt. the excess CaO The pptd CaO would be re- 
caJcmed and then fed bark to the incoming raw sewage 
C R Tellers 

Operation of the North Toronto sewage -treatment 
works Geo PheJps. Can Engr 69, No Jf>, &M, 


minute particles and thus present a relatively large surface 
to the water. The Mieheroux sewage works have a 
senes of lime crushers in the sewage channels The lime 
causes the sludge to settle at once and the sludge and setim 
arc removed without delay to a conical settling tank 
where rapid conen is effected by the use of frozen starch 
and NaOH, and the dewatering of the sludge by vacuum 
filtration C. R Tellers 

i Preliminary report on the disposal of oil field brines tn 
the Ritz-Canton oil field, McPherson County, Kansas 
C J Wilhelm and Ludwig Schmidt Bur. Mines, Rept 
of I mestt gallons No 3297, 20 pp (1933) — Pos disposal 
of brine is accomplished by return of brine to subsurface 
formations Pptn of Fe compds and salts in soln. may 
seal the formation. Controlled diln. of the brine by pump- 
ing into surface streams is possible. Alden II. Emery 
r Distillery wastes Chemical and filtration studies 
C R Hoover ami F. K Burr Ind Eng. Chem 28, 
33-41(1930) — Chem pptn of distillery wastes by co- 
agulation is not economically satisfactory on the basis of 


40(1035) — Industries are urged to prcircat then trade ITT™ iSS^ Wllh Ca0 “ n ? rc ° r Al - S -’ dtS - Flllra,lon 
waste to make it similar to domestic waste Operat, n g rn— . 


data showing the extra 
photographs are given 


‘taMSSS ” 1 """Y d r.,‘ ppl ' bra , n ,' < / 

Danger of gasoline in aewerare Rvstem T T> no».i i or molasses nlc wastes Tor treatment these are dild 

... a,;. 1“ N° i; s'iiii 8 B °- D T i%r M " “-I 0 ?* r""' 

Eng Abstracts 15, ,3, 33(July G, 1935) —As a result of ’ * * “ 

a scries of explosions in a 2-mile length of sewer in Ottawa 
it was ealed that 150 gal of vaporized gasoline would 
create an explosive rmxt in the G-ft. sewer. In order to 
secure an explosive mixt of coal gas, approx 826,000 «, 
ft., or y, of the amt. manufd in the city daily, would be 

"'operation o! Go.lph’. new .el.v.ted^taL™^-, , ft 1 ®* * G '»- Am C.ly m. No"ja 
Plant II. S Nicklm Can, Engr 69, No J8, faVcombust^Tn “"If" ™ b , bls . h 


6 ft Intermittent sand lifters are mellicicnt because 
of clogging nnd low capacity Coke breeze of 1-itrni, ef- 
fective si/e is more satisfactory than sand. A 4-ft. 
depth gave 93% reduction of the above wastes at 200,000 
gals per acre per day Temps, of 18-30° did not affect 
the results obtained roster Dec Snell 

Garbage reduction and Incineration combined in Phi la - 


(1935) .— In the summer the sludge is treated with p 0 wd 
'™ e , the day a(,cr Pumring, to avoid odors. After 8 days 
the dried chips are raked off. Photographs are shown 
Ann Nicholson Hird 

The Menomonee Falls (Wis ) activated -sludge sewage- 
tteatment plant Robert Cramer, Jr. Water JIVE, and 
Server age 82, 413-21(1035). — Lay-out and equipment are 


digested and the tankage used a 
G H. Young 


Gas cleaning and sludge -recovery system (Wide, Mohr) 
21 Waste products of city dumps as fertilizer (Shcheklein) 
15 Use of 7n alloys for water pipes (Cazaud, Petot) 9 
Rotary-drum app, for filtering and dewatering slimes such 
as those from sewage (U. S pat 2,024,358) 1. Exhaust 
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slum condenser and fm! water heater and purifier 
l b pit J 025,043} 1 ThiM tt raphosphate* |fw wuteT 
viieiun?) tl S pat 5,<CC\$CQ) 18 


Punfpng water Douwe N Kuipm Bnt 434,015, 
\«i, AJ, 1*135 H-O to purified by aerating and filtering 
lin.iuj.li a »cncs of filters the I<t and list of which have a 
-4» wer speed of filtration than the others 

CJanfyiaj tanks for water purifying apparatus Karel < 
1 Ua^rminsand N \ Machmefabruk. Kemevtld Bnt 
4o4 t ‘V>, Sept ti 1035 lljO to which reagent has been 
added !•* supplied to a settling vessel through a trough 
fitted with baffles a central tube, lateral passages and 
annular chamber* 

Apparatus for clarifying water Karri L Hagemansand 
\ \ Mjuhuiv/abnek Reinevehl Fr 7ST.518, Sept. 34, 

Apparatus for filtering water through granular materia! ' 
such as gravel ft ills H Jones b S 3,fC4,f4f>, Dee 
Mruiiural and operative detail* 

Filtering water by granular layers with means for 
clearing grams of sediment Norton Co Fr 755,310, 
Au v il l*VW 

Softening water Christopher G kfarshall Dru 
4.vi M2 \ug 21, 1*135 A H-O softening plant is pro- 
\u*«f with an app for indicating the correct flow of !!>0 
vlunn, backwashing 

Apparatus lor softening water Jlmgt R>bo and AVtie- 
1-olaj.el riltniin Bnt 434,505, Sept 4.U135 Brine for 
regenerating base-exchange material tn a main container is 


formed from salt in an inner container through which 
H-O is forced as an upwardly directed rotating stream 
Treating waste waters, sewage, etc. Rent A. Henry 
Fr 7^7,531, Sept. SO, 1035. A suspension of day in an 
aq sola, of lime is added, the arat of day bang detd by 
the amt which can be adsorbed by the org material, 
colloids, etc .present The amt. of lime is sufficient to give 
a pa value of 1 1 and this value is maintained sufficiently 
long to dcstrov living organisms. App is described 
Apparatus for treating sewage ft m A Dutidas and 
Ptnhp Hamnstan l r. 7'*7,S13, Sept SO, 11*35 The 
residues are fteed from then moisture content and incin- 
erated and the heal of combustion is used fee diving a 
further patch 

Apparatus for sewage purification by aeration, settling, 
etc Hear) Elrod. U S 2,024.345, Dec. 17. Various 
structural and operative details 
Apparatus for treatment of sewage hr aeration and 
sedimentation Augustus C. Durdin, Jr (to Chicago 
I'umpCo). U S 2.024, q> si, Dec 17. \ anous structural 
and operative details 

Sewage sludge treatment Henry J. Stchli If S 
2,02ii,3<Xi, Dec 31 Sewage sludge is sepd mto fragments 
which are uwrftee-ceated -with dry mawreft « winface- 
dntd to prevent them from adhering to one another, 
the fragments are dried, the upper portions of the dried 
fragments are brand (surtabW on a perforate-bouom 
earner) and heated gases from such portion are passed 
through the lower portion of the fragments without burn- 
ing the latter to distill noxious gases and the latter are 
burned. App is described 
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Summary of work done under the agricultural chemist 
and soil physicist. Agricultural Research Station. Sakrand. 
for the year I53J 34 \ A Tamhane Ann Ktpi 

/VW Arr SirJ (India) 1533 34, U1-2U — So-ls — C* 
i* the predominant exchangeable l>a*c in the suloneu group 
of Stud soil- In the talar (salt) soils the Fa t< as high as 
t> l*. as compared with 7 5-R 0 tn the normal soils The 
N-tunng power of the norma! sods in the natural condition 
is low but is greatly increased by addn. of org matter in 
the form of green manure The N firing power is not 
enhanced by oddn of (KHil,fOi without org matter 
The N-fiung power of kalar *oil» is almost negligible and 
is not enhanced by addn of org matter In general, 
the amts of total and of injurious «e>l safts m kalar soils 
were significantly decreased b> leaching the soil with 32 
acre-inches of water applied at the rate of R aero inches 
per week, the treatment markedly reduced the NaCI 
content of the «oil and permitted the growth of a good 
crop of cotton Good results were also obtained b\ scrap- 
ing off the incrustation of sails prior to flooding the soil 
\ ery bad kalar soil was not improved ta 1 season by 
treating with alum at the rate of fill) lb (aero and flooding 
with water CaCli was more effective than either gvpsuin 
or superphosphate tn. improving kalar soH Capillary 
rise of *ol salts m soils that had been leached previously 
with water was checked by the addn of green manure 
to the soil F/ert e/ sot tails on ttleal — In pot tests no 
growth of wheat was obtained »n tht presence of O 5*7 
t4 either NaCl, KC3. MgCb. CaCb, Na.COj, K.CO, « 
(NHilifOi The toxieilies c4 other salts decreased in the 
order NaNOa. KNOi. KjSO,, Na»SO«, MgSO,, the last 
naving comparatively little tone effect In the earlier 
sages of growth wheat was adversely affected by the 
presence of 03*0 NaCI, but addn of NaCI during and 
after the ftowcnng stage seemed to ha\ e no adverse effect 
on the crop K. D Jacob 

The proton in soils and sod degradation I I) Sedlet- 
rkil Ainnitnlmvi .Vtow/jsJ 7mUdcU w (Moscow) 
1535, No 5, 3VJ" — A theoretical divusw'ii on the 
mechanism of the entrance of the II am into the crystal 
Litliee of the tiiKilI, , ns conn J'ltil iu sorfarr adsorption 


of other ions, this causes the disruption of the micellar 
nucelus and brings about degradation J. S. Joffe 

Fundamental amelioration of soloaetx N I Belkin 
Kh tmmtova Sefcr.aliif Zewded«.'i"a (Moscow) 153$. 
No 6 , 45-55 — Tot tipis wert conducted with soil taken 
from tht columnar B honioa of a solemn i After addn 
of gypsum tw org miller plants wrro grown 3 years tn 
succession, analyses being made on the soil few change in 
react inn, nitrification and structure. It is concluded that 
about 1 4 tons of gypsum or 240 tons of manure per hectare 
changes the soil fundamentalb and adopts it for cropping 
A hay crop of sweet clover is suggested for the first 2 
years after ameliorating the soloneu condition. 

J S Joffe 

Experimental results on the chemiration of marsh soDs 
in the far north F. A. Turnas and A. h Karrmikov* 
AionirJiniu Sotmlist 2>mI«fWivij (Moscow) 1535, 
No fi, 15-22 — Apatite and nephehte wastes can be u*cd 
for the ncutraliration of acidity in high -moor peat sod* 
just as efficiently as lime A mist, of these 2 material' 
also supplies? and U Burning virgin moors brings enough 
bases into circulation to obviate the necessity of adding 
neutralmng agents Equiv applications of apatite and 
acid phosphite give the latter the preference for the fir*t 
year. In the years following the differences are obliterated 
A dcsiblt portion cl apauit gave just as good results as a 
single portion of acid phosphate The K m nephehte 
was found to be as effective as the standard K salts The 
low moors did not respond to K applications J S J 

Observations In connection with atmospheric additions 
of sulfur to arable soils Gabriel Bertrand. Bnll roc 
tiim |5), 2, 2102-5(1*135) —fee C. A 25. FWR\ 

G G 

The influence of phosphates on the cation -erchance 
capacity of the fundamental sod types cf the V. S S R 
R Kh. Aidmyan Bhimtsitiva Soi^iaJirt ZmJfliiJii) 
(Moscow) 1535, No 4. 13-22 —Sods of the chcniorrtn, 
graj forest <lrppe, podiolic, sedwetr, chestnut and rod 
earth rones were *ald with Na, trealed with NillilOi 
or NIUftFO,. the absorbed V wa« detd , the sod* wwe 
dectrodialyrod and the exchange capacity ** s detd 
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The ted sod absorbed appreciable quantities of P and 
increased the exchange capacity. Treatment of chernozem 
with NIUHjI’O, decreased the exchange capacity from 
2S.S mdheqmv., as detd by NH,C1 treatment, to 20 9 
inlhequiv. J* S- J°® e 

Relations among the exchangeable acidity and the ex- 
changeable substances in the soils. Chikabunu Ichikawa 
J. Agr. Chen S<x Japan 11, $17-24(1935).- — When the 
acidity of the soils by the KG method increased, the quan- 
tity of AliOi in the KCJ ext increased, while that of CaO 
decreased There is a reciprocal relation between the ex- 
changeable aridity, the exchangeable Al ; Oi and the ex- 
changeable CaO Y. Kihara 

Determination of hydrolytic acidity by canons methods 
on soils of the Sverdlov region V A Serdyukov and 
A I). Kazanrzex hkinsiratziio Socialist Zemledeltya 
(Moscow) 1935, No 4. 6S-71 —Podzol soils of different 
degrees of podzolization and *e\cral varieties of chernozem 
were tested bj the Csiky (C /I 25, 3756) and Kappen 
methods for bcdro^tic acidity to det their lime require- 
ments The Csikv method gas c results which were closer 
to the actual condition, whereas with the Kappen method 
the factor 1 75 had to be appbed to compare with the 
results by the Cstfcy method J S Joffe 

The present position of the mechanical analysis of sods 
A. Ereemvasan Madras dp J 23, •H3-51(l < '35) — 
A review with 6S references K D Jacob 

The methods of determining potassium m soils for 
agro-chemical purposes. Ya V Peive Kkiiriioieivo 
-Vfcw/wJ Zenlcdehya (Moscow) 1935, No 6, 71-53 — 
A modification of the K*NaCo(NO!>« method is presented 
The K is end from a 1 2 sod-NaQ mixt , and absorbed 
X1J, in the soil does not interfere with the detn 

J.S Joffe 

The Gedroiz potash method for mass analyses of the 
absorption capacity of carbonate sods B. V. Cbtroutnov 
Ahttrim.’civo .Sr/riaiirf. Zen-ledehva (Moscow) 1935, 
No 6, 61-71. — The Gedrou method («ec the 3rd edition 
of his booh "Chemical Analyses of SoU-," C. A 20, 
2223) of using KiCOj on sods contg carbonates for the 
detn of the exchange capacity by titrating the carbonates 
formed in the exchance reactions has been modified by 
using potcntiomrtnc titration. In this manner it was found 
possible to use this method on solonetxic sods 

J S Joffe 

A new method of determining the adsorbed potassium 
in carbonate sods D. Gu'cinov KMirtsa^iro Sot- 
that it ZcirUdclu-a (Moscow) 1935, No. 5, 53-7 — The 
cfFcicncics of AcONlf., CaCb, AcOXa, Nil, Cl and 
(NH,)sSO, were compared m extg K from sods nch in 
carbonates ft is «diown that the (XH,)tSO, im Che most 
efficient reagent and may be used as an index of the ax-ad- 
able K in sods J S Joffe 

Sod, field-crop, pasture and vegetable-crop management 
for Erie County, New York. I Sods and field crops 
A. F. Gustafson. N. Y. (Cornell) Agr. Expt Sta , Bull 
No 630,5-55(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 565'. — -Characteristics 
of the 12 soil types present are given in detail and their 
value for crop production is outlined As a result of exams 
201 sods, the u*e of lime on most sods is recommended 
In general, moderate application of superphosphate to 
roost sods and crops was profitable II Pasture im- 
provement and management in Ene County. D B 
Johnstone-W aEace. Ibid. 5G-S7. — Pasture improvement 
best accomplished by the application of 500-SPO lb. 
cf superphosphate per acre once in 3-5 years, m Vege- 
table crops F. O. Underwood Ibid. S7-I15 —The sods 
yield good crops of potatoes, peas, sweet com, beans, 
cauliflower, cucumbers and tomatoes. IV. Sod map and 
sod-type descriptions C. S. Pearson, F. B. Howe and 
A. F. Gustafson Ibid. 115-20. C. R. Fellers 

Some baetenolegrcal and chemical effects of calcium 
and magnesium limestones en certain add Iowa soils 
jfs^’d L Dean. leva Sta'r Cell J. Sa 10, 6Q-7J 
(l c ’3o). — In greenhouse and lab exp is , conducted to com- 
pare the effects of hrgh-Ca and high -Mg limestones and 
pure carbonates of Ca and Ms, the results obtained indi- 
eatei (1) the earh effects of Ca limestone arc superior. 


l (2) after a long period there is no difference, (3) the time 
order of effect is pure carbonates, fine limestone, coarse 
limestone, (4) the soil contained enough of either Ca or 
Mg so that the oddn. of large amts, of either did not pro- 
duce deleterious effects. F. E. Brown 

Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in the soil and the 
utilization of molasses as a fertilizer. N. R. Dhar and 
S K Mukerji. Proc. /lead. Set United Provinces Apa 

e Oudh, Indus 5, 61-70(1935); cf. C. A. 30, 555*. 556 1 .— 

* Sterile mixts of sod and sucrose illuminated in sunlight 
under sterile conditions in quartz vessels showed an in- 
crease in NH, and total N Appreciable amts, of NIti 
were formed when sterile air free from N oxide was passed 
through solns of glucose and sucrose in the presence of 
freshly pptd Fe(OH)j This indicates that fixation of 
atm N can take place without bacterial action provided 
energy is supplied by pbotochem or induced oxidation of 

3 sugars The exposure of sterile molasses soil nuxt to 
sunlight leads to an increase in Nil, up to a limiting value 
This is true of sod in the field, and expts show that 
molasses applied as fertilizer increased the yield of sugar 
cane up to 36^ and exerted a beneficial effect upon nee 
culture C E. P Jeffreys 

Afeti holism of scB lungs Unto Yaraoisara. Sttamrn 
Moataloustictcclliscn Scvran Julbusuja Acta ,4 jralm Fcn- 
nca, 32, 107 pp (m English 10S-12) { 1935) (reprint).— 

* Various fungi were grown on synthetic media with cellu- 
lose and other substances as C sources. Sporctnckurn 
cams produced a max. yield of mveehum and effected a 
max devompn of cellulose at 24°, while with llor.to- 
spora ialtat the temp was 20®. If the mycelium is first 
grown at an optimum temp , cellulose decompn proceeds at 
5® at only a slightly reduced rate Both species produced 
the highest yield of dry matter between pn 4 and 7 Good 

5 aeration was essential for good growth Wide, shallow 
culture vessels were the best. Both species grew well on 
dihydroxyacetone, pentoses, hexoses, disacchandes, dex- 
inns, higher ales., certain org. acids, and particularly on 
fructose, maltcxe and sol starch Technically purified 
cellulose was dccompd. effectively bv both species. 
Maltose at 2-6°^ of the cellulose promoted the decompn. 
of the latter, while higher amts of maltose inhibited it. 
Both species readily decompd. straw, roots, wood, leaves 

6 and needles, but lignin was only slightly attacked The 

u«e by the fungi of in org N compds greatly changed the 
reaction of the medium, NHj making it acid, and nitrates 
all. The amt. and soly. of .V compds. in the mycelium 
decreased markedly with the age of the mycelium. When 
dried fungus material was used as N fertilizer for oats, 
the amt of N taken up bv the plants corresponded to the 
degree of mineralization in parallel decompn. expts. in 
sand J. J. WiU am an 

The influence of varying the time interval cf applying 
sylrinite on the agro-chemical properties of the soil and 
the yield of potatoes E. A. Zhorifcov. Khmieatciva 
Socialist Zer-lcdehro (Moscow) 1935, No. 4 32-6 — 
Application of sylxinite to a podzolic sandy soil increased 
the active acidity by replacing the H ions, decreased the 
Ca and Mg in the soil complex of the upper horizon, de- 
creased the nitrification energy, and prevented the absorp- 

8 tion of Ca and Mg by the potato, thereby decreasing the 
yield The injurious effects of this KG bearing mineral 
could be avoided by applying u in the fall. J. S. J. 

The causes of the mobilization of phosphoric arid upon 
l i m i n g podzolic soils. S S A'aru'ov and I. S TzeitUa. 
Kli"!izo/nyo_ Socialist Zr—ledsbeo (Moscow) 1935, 
No 5, 2S-37.— Iron phosphates with d-fferent ratios of 
basoid to aridend were prepd. by washing the Mack prepn. 
with water, a higher basoid content being thus obtained, and 

9 by pptg. sails of Fe and phosphate at va nous pu values 
The phosphates were used hi culture expts. by applying 
the method of isolated feeding, with oats as the exptl. 
plant The pn of the inner pots was kept const . bv addm- 
Ca(OH)j, NaOH or lf»SO, From the senes of expts 
tun during 1°2$-193I it is indicated that the phosphates 
with a high basoid content are less *ol and available than 
the ones with a low ba*oid content. The solv. cf phos- 
phates of low basoid content does not change up to a p n 
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4 0 when acid js added and down to a pa ? 0 when alkali t application on podzol soils, whereas Nitrophosfca gave 
>s added In the pot expts the high-basoid phosphate better results On a limed podzol soil raw phosphates when 
became more available upon the addn of NaOH. The applied locally gave good results in combination with 
low basoid phosphate did not become more available upon (NlI<),SO, J.S. Jofle 

the addn of NaOH Addns of Ca(OH), decreased the Artificial fertilizer Inspections — report for 1935. IV C 

availability of the low-basoid phosphates, but increased Robertson J. Dept Agr Victoria 33, 608-13(1935), 
the availability of the high-basoid phosphate The genesis cf, C. A. 29, 264C 1 — Analyses of fertilizers and fertilizer 
of podzols ts coaductve to the formation of high-basoid materials sold m Victoria are tabulated and discussed 
phosphates, hence the addn of time makes the PjOs . K D Jacob 

available J S Joifc ' The wastd products of city dumps as fertilizer. S L 

The effect of li min g on the liberation of potassium in Shcheklem Khimizalziya Socialist Zemledchya ( blos- 
som e Iowa Sods Hartzell C Dean Iowa Slate Coll. J. cow) 1935, No 4, 02-7 — Analyses of a no. of dump 

■Sfi 10,73 5(1935), cl C A 29, 37C0 3 — The expts were materials and their composts arc given J. S Jofle 
conducted in both lab and greenhouse Analysis of 12 Sulfates and chlorides as fertilizers VII. Influence of 

high Ca soils revealed large amts of CQj, N and K, but both salts on the physical constitution of paddy-field soil 

11 of the 12 were deficient in available K An acid Tama fertilized annually for fire years with the same fertilizers, 

silt loam bad a smaller exchange capacity than a high Ca Isenosuke Ouodcra and Hiroshi Ifasegawa J. Set . 

sot!, was unsaid with respect to bases, released more 1C on j Sotland Manure (Japan) 9, 357-04.(1935), cf. C. A 28, 

liming, and acquired the K-exchange characteristics of a 2452' — Fertilizing the soils (paddy field soil of alluvia! 

high Ca soil within 6 months after the addn of 6 tons of loam) with several combinations of sulfates (NH, and 

lime per acre Sterile uiunoculatcd soils contained more K), chlorides (NH, and K), Na phosphate, Ca superphos- 

available K than sterile inoculated soils under similar phate, farmyard manure, etc , caused an increase in the 

treatment The action of microorganisms contributes to amts of fine and coarse sands )n the soils The amt of 

the unavailability of K, but depressed hydrolysts and clay was observed to be large in the sods of chlonde plots 

reversion of K to rnsol forms are also factors but not tn those of sulfate plots, the cases were reversed 

F E Brown for the amts of fine sand and silt The minute sod par- 

The significance of potassium in the system of fertilizing * ucies seemed to be attacked by farmyard manure and dis- 

sugar-beet rotations F A Lut Khtmizatztya Satualut solved by chloride applied as fertilizer V. Kamoshita 
ZtmltdeUya (Moscow) 1935, No 6, 33-10 — Exptl Nephehte as a fertilizer N D Smirnov Kktmt- 
results over a period ol 12 years on the effect of K on sugar tatziya Solsiahil Ztmleiehya (Moscow) 1935, No 0. 

beets jn the rotation prompted the following conclusions 23-32 — Vegetation and field expts. with a no of crops 

In the chernozem zone K and V are first in order for sugar on moss, peat, sandy loam and loam podzol soils show that 

beets The need for N is not clearly marked in the rota- neplieluc can serve as a neutralizing agent and as a source 

non with clean fallow, grain or legumes The more often of K and P J S Jofle 

sugar beets appear in the rotation, the more often it is - Potassium from Solikamsk and the use of mixed ferti- 
importanr to add K The beneficial effects of K on sugar Iuers B S Rozcnbcrg Kohl (USSR) 1935, No 
beets are especially marked when grasses are in the rota- 5, 26-33 — A discussion of economic advantages of the 

tton The other crops tn the rotation, especially winter use of mixed fertilizers (N, PjO» and K,Q). Tables ate 

wheat, benefit from the residual effects of the K added given of the proportions and amt of different formulas of 

to the sugar beets J S Jofle fertilizers for different districts of U S S R A P 

The effect of reaction and lime content of soil on the Potassium fertilizers for flax and hemp V, M Fih- 
yield and composition of several leguminous green manure penya Kali I (USSR) 1935, No 4, SO-3 — K 

crops and green com Rokuro Xawashima J Sci fertilizers increase the yield of flat and improve its quality. 
Soil and Manure (Japan) 9, 389—110(1935) — Varieties 6 45-60 kg of K,0 per hectare is required For hemp 
of leguminous green-manure crop were found to be in- planted on peat soil (reclaimed from marshes) the best 
different to the relation between the growth of the crop amt was 90-120 kg KjO per hectare A Pestoff 

and the reaction as well as the Ca content of the soils Physicochemical basis of obtaining complex potassium 
Rlth several manure crops and green corn (soy liean, fertilizers A G Bergman and L B Polyakova Kalti 

lupine, common vetcb, hairy vetch and serradella) the (U. S S R ) 1935, No 8, 24-8 — The polytherm of the 

optimum ranges of Ca content and reaction of (he sods diagonal cross section KNO>-NH.Cl-HjO of the mutual 

to the plant-growth were different Y Kamoshita system NH.NO, + KCI = KNO, + NHiCl was studied in 
The problem of fertilizing eroded slopes Ya V. the range of -f-30° to the freezing of soln , —10 4°. The 

Kornev Khimizatztya Solziahst Zemlidtftyo (Moscow) 7 eutectic at —10 4* contains b \% KNO,, 18 7% NH,C1 

1935, No 5, 12-19 — Erosion removes more N and less and 75 2% 11,0 (by wt ) The triple nonvamblc 

Y fcwm Wet ponion cA the slope than Irom the upper, tiansnum point at A-24 4* contains N5V23. 

hence the lower portion responds more to N and less to P 25 6% KNO, and 52 5% 11,0 (bywl ) Tour references 
fertilizers The reverse is true for the upper portion of the A Pestoff 

slope J S Jofle Cementation m the storage of fertilizing salts N E 

A general summary of experiments with sugar cane Pcstov Kahl (USSR) 1935, No 7, 28-31. — The 
W G Taggart, C B Gouaux, F C Simon, C VS causes of cementation of fertilizer salts in storage are 
Edgerton, L C Tims, P J Mills, W. E Hinds and B A 8 hygroscopieit? of the salt, climatic conditions, humidity, 
Ostetbergcr La Agr Expt Sla , Dull No 267, 2-16 tune of storage; form of the particles of the salt and the 

(1935) — To avoid xenous deterioration. (loss in sucrose character of the surface The smooth sphere is the best 

content) cane should be delivered to (be sugar mill without form Other important factors are size of particles; 
delay after cutting An application of UK) lb of NaNO, homogeneity of the size of particles, size of the pile and 

per acre was found most profitable for most La cane soils pressure developed on a part of the mass Isolation from 

The resistance of the various canes to mosaic and other the air and admixt with different materials often in- 
diseascs is discussed Among the controls proposed for the hibits cementation The prevention of cementation »* 
sugar cane borer, Vtatraca saccharahs, is dusting m July accomplished by themanuf. of salts in the form of large 
with high-grade light Na,SiF, C R 1 eBcrs 9 crystals (finely cryst salts must be granulated). Addn 

The methods and time of introducing fertilizers A. S of oils, CaO, MgO, CaSO, and other materials in small 
Koruzhev Khimxsatziya Sotztahsl Zemledthya (Moscow) quantities is often beneficial A. Pestoff 

1935, No 4, 23-8 —Exptl results are presented showing The utilization of by products containing copper and 
that acid phosphate gives better results when ground to a ores of a low copper content as fertilizers for marsh $od3 

fineness of Jess than 2 mm Nitrophoska of less than f A V. Zenyuk Khmtzatztya Solzialtst Zemledchya 

mm gave better results than larger particles Local (Moscow) 1935, No 6, 45-53 — Expts with CuSO, at 

application was usually superior to broadcasting Physio- the rate of 25-30 kg per hectare on. marsh soils during 

logically acid fertilizers gave poorer results with local 1930-1932 have proved the stimulating effect* on wheat, 
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barley. Sax and oats. la 1911-34 other Cu compds. were 1 
tested; nitrate, aside, chloride, acetate, carbonate, mala- 
chite and a prepn. AB the com pa ol which is not stated 
In all rav-s there were large increases Upon the addn. 
of a complete fertilizer the yield did not increase unless an 
extra dose of Cu was added Chalcedony flux cent* about 
0 4% CuO at the rate of 300 to 1200 kg per hectare and 2 
orescontg 1 to 1.5% CuO at the rate of 300 kg per hectare 
were tested in pot and plot expts la both cases the 2 
results compared favorably with those of CuSO, The 
chalcedony flux was especially effective m increasing the 
yield of grain In general, Cu was more effective in marsh 
soils rich in P J S Joffe 

Insecticide tests to control the codling moth at the 
Vincennes, Indiana, laboratory during 1934 L F 
Steiner, R F Sazama and J E Fahey Tram Indiana 
Ilort Soc , 74tk Ann Meeting 1935. 60-71 —None of the 
materials tested gave satisfactory control, but those ap- 3 
p earing equal to Pb arsenate without leaving objectionable 
residue or causing injury were 1 % summer oil with nicotine 
sulfate (l 800) in the 2nd-brood sprays and nicotine 
bentonite (1 2itb / 50 gal ) with summer oil during 2nd- 
brood spraying or throughout the season Washing was 
necessary wherever Pb arsenate or cryolite was used after 
the 1st cover spray Natural and synthetic cryolite gave 
as good results as Pb arsenate but caused some reduction 
m size of fruit and left a residue load that could not be 4 
removed by ordinary washing methods CuCN and oil 
gave the best control of both worms and stings but caused 
serious russcting of the fruit Lab tests showed that larvae 
were able to enter fruit from the tops of the trees much 
more readily than fruit taken from the lower half, the 
Pb and As residues were nearly twice as heavy on fruit 
from the lower half of the tree as on fruit from the top 
All materials, particularly Pb arsenate, had extremely low 5 
efficiencies against lst-brood larvae, apparently because 
of the rapid growth of the fruit and the difficulty of im- 
mediately building up an effective deposit as the eggs start 
to hatch K D Jacob 

The significance of supplementing controls in combating 
the codling moth J. J Davis Tram. Indiana Ilort 
Soc.. 74th Ann. Meeting 1935, 72-82, cf. C A. 29. 
2648* — A material suitable for treating cracks and cavities 
in trees for the purpose of killing overwintering codling- 6 
moth larvae is prepd by heating together a-naphthylamme 
1 and Parawax 2 parts and adding hydrated lime, wtth 
const stirring, until the mixt has the consistency of very 
thick batter. The mixt ls applied, hot if necessary, to the 
cracks and cavities, taking care to avoid covering very 
much live bark K D Jacob 

Environmental and control studies of the common scab 
disease of potatoes caused by Actinomyces scabies 
(Thaxt ) Guss B. J Dippenaar. Union S Africa Dept 7 
Agr , Set Bull 136. 78 pp (1913) — In greenhouse expts , 
soil p n values of 5 0 and lower either controlled or reduced 
the disease in severely scab-infested soils but did not 
eliminate scab. However, pn values of 4 78 and lower also 
had an adverse effect on the potato plant. The amt of 
scab occurring in soils of pn 5-1 and lower was negligible 
under field conditions The max. rate of increase of the 
scab organism under field conditions occurred in soils of a 
Pb 5 9 and above. The limiting acid reaction of the S 
African strain of the scab organism was found to be approx 
Pb 5 17. Flowers of S, alone or in combination with green 
manure, applied at the rate of 300-1200 Ib./acre, failed to 
control scab in field expts. during 3 seasons. Green pea 
vines, (NIDjSO, applied at the rate of 120-160 lb / 
acre, and Al 2 (SO,), at the rate of 360-1080 lb /acre, also 
failed to control the disease. Treatment of severely 
scabbed tubers with 0.2% HgCI. plus 1% HC1 for 5-10 9 
mm. gave as good control of scab as did treatments with 
0 1% HgClj for 1.5 hrs. or cold formalin (1:240) for 2 hrs 
In 1 expt. the first treatment proved to be far superior for 
the con’rol of RJttioclonta. Forty-one references. 

_ K. D. Jacob 

Relative effects of calcium and acidity of the soil on the 
occurrence of potato scab F. M. Blodgett and E. K. 
Cowan. Am. Potato J. 12, 265-74(1915).— When they 


were added in vary mg amts, to a sterilized acid soil 
(Pz 4.48) that was then inoculated with the scab organism, 
Ca com pda (CaSO«, CaCOj and Ca(OH)i) had no sig- 
nificant effect on potato scab other than through their 
effect on the acidity of the soil In greenhouse expts. with 
a sod treated with either HtSO, or Na,CO, to give initial 
pn values ranging from approx 4J) to 8-5, there was a 
pos correlation between the pn of the sod and the per- 
centage of scabby tubers The pn values of the soils, 
detd by the qmnhydrone electrode, at the time the first 
2 crops were dug ranged from 4 71 to 7-19, this indicates 
that the scab organism tends to change the sod toward 
a neutral reaction which is more favorable for its growth. 
When a heavily infected sod (original pn of 7.2) which 
produced only scabby potatoes was Umed with Ca(OH)> 
to pn 8 5, 47% of the tubers were clean, when it was 
limed to a Pn of 9 0, 9 1 % of the tubers were clean Growth 
of potatoes did not occur in soil Lined to pn 9 SI 

K. D Jacob 

The eradication of gifblaar (Dichapetalum cymosum). 
A C Lfemann Farming S Africa 10, 233-6(1915) — 
The plant can be controlled by rmgbarking the main stem 
below the surface of the ground, moistening the nng- 
barfced portion with CaCl> soln (0 5 lb /gal H a O), en- 
closing the nngbarked portion with small stones and pack- 
ing into the enclosure a mixt of finely powd com. CaCl 2 
2, crude com CuSO» 1 and sod 2 parts applied at the rate 
of 1 lb /1-in diam of stem The hole is then filled with 
soil to the surface of the ground K D Jacob 

Fruit fly in citrus results with sodium fluo silicate bait 
L B Ripley and G A Hepburn Lmon S Africa Dept 
Agr , Set Bull 143. 8 pp (1915) — Promising controf 
of the insect (Plerandrui roia ) was obtained by spraying 
the trees with a soln of NajSiF, (0.25 oz ) and white sugar 
(0.5 lb ) in water (1 gal ), applied at the rate of 4-12 oz 
per tree according to size. The spray is applied m the form 
of comparatively large droplets to areas on each side of the 
tree Complete coverage of the tree is not necessary be- 
cause the insects are attracted to the sprayed portions. 
Terpmyl acetate was a powerful attractant for male flies 
but not for females, and there were strong indications that 
only unmated males are attracted by it. K. D Jacob 
Spraying, pruning and die-back (of roses] H. R 
Rosen Am. Roie Ann 1935, 41-7. — Bordeaux mixt. 
(4 4 50), Cu acetate (1-2 Ib./50 gal HjO) and Palustrex 
sulfonate B (2 tables poonfuls/gal HjO) were approx 
equally effective in controlling powdery mildew and black- 
spot when Aresco was added as a wetting agent at the rate 
of 1 teaspoonful/gal of spray. At the rate of 2 lb /50 
gal., Cu acetate gave no observable spray deposit on the 
leaves, but it burned the foliage badly and caused much 
leaf shedding no injury occurred when it was used at the 
rate of 1 lb /50 gal With Palustrex sulfonate B serious 
burning of the leaves occurred on bushes sprayed with the 
last of the material remaining m the tank, the material 
abo had a marked tendency to gum up the spray equip- 
ment. K. D Jacob 

Chlorosis of Hydrangea hortensis. G H. Poesch 
Ohio Agr Expt Sta , Bimonthly Bull 175, 1 4 2-1( 1915). — 
Plants growing in soil with neutral reaction responded to 
applications of FeSO. and Fcj(SO,), The Fe ++ gave 
quicker response and returned chlorotic plants to a normal 
green color within a short time. MnSO, and ZnSO, were 
not effective in controlling chlorosis. C. R. FeUers 
The cause of chlorosis, or yellowing [of roses], K. N. 
Clapp Am. Rose Ann 193S, 4 1-2 —Chlorosis of roses 
growing in alk soil (pn 8.5) was temporarily overcome by 
spraying the plants at 4-6-week intervals with a soln. of 
FeSO, ,HiO (0.5 oz /gal HjO) The condition was 
permanently overcome by neutralizing the soil with S 
applied at the rate of l lb /sq yd and dug into the soil. 
With soils having Pn values below 8-5 satisfactory results 
were obtained by the application of AI;(SO,)i (l lb./ 
sq. yd ) with repetition at 10-day intervals if necessary. 

■ . , . . K. D. Jacob 

Injury (to rosesl from spray materials L. M. Massey. 
Am. Rose Ann. 1935, 38-40. — Finely divided S, either 
from sprays or dusts, 13 likely to cause burning at atm. 
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temps of 9D B F or lusher High temps and humidities 
fas or the formation of 11-O-sol As on the Iraves of plants 
-prayed or dusted with mixts of Fb arsenate and S, 
foliage is injured by the sol As K D Jacob 

Heart and dry rot of beets E Kraus Deal Aindir 
Pres ie 62, 2*17(1935), Rep Applied Slycol 14, 733 — 
(mxxJ results in treating beets for heart and dry rot were 
obtained by using 15 or SO kg of boras per hectare The 
x leld from one senes of plots increased from 244 to 470 S , 
and 52S 3 kg , respecin ely, ami from another 'Cries from 
43o 5 to 45$ and 463 5 kg Oden E Sheppard 

Physiological diseases of beets III further field 
tests in the study of the effect of borax on sugar and fodder 
beets K de Haan A lededeel Inst Sutkerbuientrett 

4 >12-102(1434), Re r Applied My el 14, 733 —Treat- 
ment with borax at the rate of 4(1 kg per hectare decreased 
heart rot of beets from (36 to 0 1% At 10 kg per hectare 
borax increased the sugar yield and content by 34 and 10%, ; 
rtsp and reduced incidence of heart rot to 2% Leaf 
yield was increased 25 and 50% by 10 and 40 kg borax, 
resp , white corresponding figures for roots were 22 and 
2s% 1 odder beets showed an increased sugar yield and 

content of 05 and 10%, tesp , with, application of 20 kg 
borax per hectare NaNOi (contg 0 6 kg borax per 
UW Vg ) showed good results m mild cases of heart rot 
Oden F Sheppard 

Successful combating of heart and dry rot of sugar beets ' 
with borax K Me) er-Hermann Drut Zucterwd 60, 

UHH(1935), cl C it 29.4509* — After the symptoms 
and the known causes of these diseases are enumerated, 
data are given of the increase in beet yield after treating 
ihs suspected fields with 10-15 kg of borax per acre 
F R Bachler 

The woolly aphid parasite Effect of orchard sprays on 
Aohebnus mall N S Noble Ay 6a: A' S IVbies , 
46 a'3 otld35) —In lab expts , emergence of the 

was-ps was not significantly affected by spraying parasitized 
woolly aphsd* lEnoroma famjrrum) with either miscible 
while ml 11 40), nicotine sulfate (1 600-800) plus soap 
tl !b / 25 gal ), nicotine sulfate (1 (300) plus miscible white 
ml (1 200) or hme-S (1 35) K D Jacob 

'Kelsey spot” on plums B J Dippenaar Forming 
s Af'teo 10, 333-6(1035) — Applications of N, P and K 
(u tilizers had no effect on the incidence of the disease 

K D Jacob 

Efficiency o! commercial sodium cyanide and sulfunc 
acid in liberating hydrocyanic acid gas for fumigation 
M Shafik and A A Amer Ministry Agr Egypt, Tech 
-Sri Strutt Bull 160, 5 pp (1635) —Satisfactory evolu- 
tion of HCN was obtained by treating 1 part NaCM with 
a soln of 0 6 part com H.SO, in 1 b parts ordinary lap 
water K D Jacob 

Lead arsenates— analyses of samples, 1935 36 W C 
Robertson J Dipt Agr lVti>r»o 33, 538— tlJlfVl'j) . cl 
C A 28, 7410’ — Calcd on the dry basis, 14 samples of 
pastes and powders contained As Oi 36 03-32 62, PbO 
111 2(M37 12 and H|0-sol As 0 17-0 43% The per- 
centage of As remaining in suspension after standing 5 
nun was 71 2-9S 4 and after 30 non 13 62 S7 TO The 
amt of AsiOi in suspension 5 mm after agitation was 2 41- 
3 54 g /gal The acidity of the prepns was 1 6—12 0 
cc 0 01 N NaOII per 2 5 g , the acidity exceeded 575 cc in 
only 1 sample K I> Jacob 

Studies on contact insecticides VUI Technic for 
tracing penetration of petroleum oil zn insect eggs Some 
determinations of oil penetration into insert eggs. TV. C 
O'Kane and T\ C Baker N II AgT Expt Sta , Tech 
Bull 60, 1-12(1634), cf C A 28, 6621‘ —Two pro- 
cedures were followed to trace the penetration of a petro- 
leum cal into grasshorper eggs (1) An unstained oil is 
applied to the egg, and sections are cut and stained m such 
a way as to make risible any globules of petroleum ml 
present within the sections (2) A stained wl is used, after 

fixation with Bourn's soln , sections are cut and gi\ en such 
subsequent treatment as will differentiate anT petroleum 
«d present The stains used were osmie acid anl red O, 
the Rohtbaiigh stain of Nile blue sulfate-od red O (C A 
* a * 1373*), and osnnc acid Nile blue suit at toil red O 


The petroleum oils used for sprays definitely penetrate 
the eggs of both the grasshopper, Ckortophapa sp .and cock- 
roach, Periplanela ameneana IX Further determina- 
tions of oil penetrations into insect eggs Ibid 62, 3-$ 
(1935).- — Further staining studies showed penetration of 
petroleum spray oils into the eggs of the snowy tree cricket, 
Oeear.thus mreus, the Mexican bean beetle, Eptltxhna 
corrupt a, the squash bug, A nasa Instil, the pine lead aphid, 
Dtlachnus pint, the brewing, Chrysopa peculates and the 
cccropia molh, Platysantia ceaopia A predominance of 
oil teas found to the micropylar region of the eggs X 
Penetration of arsenic info insects \V C O'Knne and 
L. C. Glover. Ibid. 63, J-Sf 1035) —Careful bb tests 
showed definite penetration of As in all organs of the 
cockroach, Rertplsnata a mm to no, after contact with 
AsjOi The As content of the different parts of the insert 
was detd by a micro Gutreit test. Neither paralytic nor 
corrosiv e action was observed The mechanism of pene- 
tration is unknown C R. Fellers 


Treatment of molasses for the production of fertilizers 
(Caspar y Arnal) 12 Pirpn of a high percentage Ca 
evanamide by the action of NIL and CO on Ca erode and 
Ca carbonate (Pustmkoi, et of ) 18 Rcpt of WaJlace- 
ville vetennarv laboratory (Hopkirk) 11E Kept of 
chemistry section Ion soils from littoral lands] (Aston) 
11G 


Fertilizer. Hemnch Tramni (to Ruhrchemie A -G ). 
U S 2,025,915, Dee 31 An ammoiuacal solu of NIL- 
NOj is added to a mixt. of acids and other substances such 
as HiFO,. KCJ, etc , until substantial neutralization of the 
NH» is effected, and the temp of the reaction is controlled 
by passing a strong current of Nflj over the reacting mist 
to produce a mixed fertilizer U S 2,625,616 relates to a 
process in which HNOj. HjFO„ a fertilizing K salt and 
NHi are simultaneously introduced into a melt comprising 
a reaction product of HNOi, H,PO< and NH« za such pro- 
portions as to maintain continuous!! a slightly acid or neu- 
tral reaction in the melt, to form a fertilizer. App »s 
described. 

Fertilizers Zjednoczone Fabryki ZwiaxV6w Azoto- 
wych w Mos/icach i w Chorzowic Aa*tnan 143/305, 
Not 11, 1935 (Cl 16). In the manuf. of granular fer- 
tilizers by spraying a melt contg N1LNO,. a phosphate or 
carbonate of Ca, and not more than 20% of a flux, e E > 
Ca(NOi)i or Mg(NO»)», nonhvgroscopic products are ob- 
tained by adding to the melt, immediately before it is 
sprayed, a substance which reacts with the flux to form a 
water-msol cornpd , e g , (N1I ( ),S0» or (NHi)iJIPO, 

Fertilizer Hubert Kappen Ger. CIS, 644, Sept 12, 
1635 (Cl 16 C) Mg salts with water of crystn are 
treated with CO» and NHi to give a fertilizer contg Mg- 
CO, In examples, MgCh CH.-O and MgSO, THiO are 
used, giving a ms's contg MgCO» toceihcr with NlhCl 
and (NH < ),SO.,resp Cl C A 30,565*. 

Phosphates and fertilizers Soc d'/tudes pour b 
fabncation et Femploi des engrais chtnuques (Robert 
Flat!, inventor) Fr 787,201, Sept. 19, 1935 Natural 
phosphates are treated with HNOi of such a concn , and in 
such ont. that the Ca(NOi)» and H,PO, formed remain 
dissolved. The unattached muds are sepd and the clear 
liquor is neutralized b v the addn of substances more basic 
than Ca(HiFO<)j (CaO. CaCO,, Na.CO., NHi, CallPO.or 
Ca.(PO.)j) which causes the Ca(H,PO.), to ppt , and the 
nitrates remaining dissolved are transformed in known 
manner In a variation the amt of HNOi used is suffi- 
ciently small or (and) sufficiently strong to cause the Ca- 
(HiPO,), to ppt during the attack of the crude phosphate, 

1 this Ca(HiPO,)j is sepd or not sepd from the liquor with 
the muds before continuing the process as above 

Continuous apparatus for making superphosphates 
Rent Montz Fr 7S7,62t>, Sept 2b, 1933. 

Insecticide Leon C Ileckert (toR&hra A Haas Co }. 
V. S 2,624,668, Doc 10 An aromatic thiocyanate the 
org residue of which contains a neg substituent comprising 
a carbonyl group, ary 1 radical, nn substituted org radical, 
a r.itro group, a halogen, a cyanide group, an alkyl grv»»p 
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or an org. radical bound to O as in groups of the type of 
alkoxy and ester groups, such as benzyl thiocyanate, p- 
thioeyanodim eth y la nil ine or the like is used as a vapor or 
spray ingredient . 

Insecticides Herbert Schottc and Kail Gfimitz (to 
Schenng-Kahlbaum A -G ) US 2,024,392, Dec li 
Rotenone and vera trine or drugs contg them are used with 

Insecticides Enk G A Wikstrom Brit 434,660, 
Sept. 6, 1935 Horticultural, etc , insecticides consist of 
eymol, or ■mlfonatcd, chlonnated, nitrated or other denv 
thereof, together with the active constituent of pyrethmm, 
derm or quassia, or an equtv vcrtmn-dcstroving agent of 
\egetable origin Ethereal oils, soap and emulsifying 
agents may also be added In 434,661, Sept 6, the 
cvmol or deri\ is mixed with an ethereal oil, e g , euca- 
lyptus, cedar wood or citronclla, that has been chlorinated 


1 or sulf united bi treatn ent with aqua regia, liquid Cl, 
aq a soln , H-SO,, S chlonde or an alkali sulfide or poly- 
sulfide. Scop and an emulsifying agent may also be 
added 

Insecticidal and fungicidal solutions Janies W. \a_n 
Meter {one-half to G Edward Fetters). U. S 2,025,365, 
Dec 24. Rc 3CU\ e agents such as S and Sb in a container 
are immersed in an absorbent liquid such as water and heat 
to promote desired reaction is induced by local heating 
* such as use of a fuse and Mg primer App is described. 

Fumigant which can be used on seeds, bulbs, foods, 
etc Richard T Cotton and Harry D Young (to the 
Go\ cmment and People of the US) US 2,024,027, 
Dec 10 For combating insects such as Tribcliutn cor- 
fusum, etc , solid COi i> u«ed with eth\ lene oxide, CSj 
or other fumigants Various examples and operative 
details are gi\ en 


16 — THE FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES 


Theories ol fermentation A critical study and renew 
S S Epstein and S La ufcr An Brewer 65, No 1, 

14-15.31. No 2,22-3. No 3,22-5. No 4,22-5, No. 5, 
24, 26-7(1935) — The old and new theones of fennenta- • 
tion are renewed with particular reference to brewing prac- 
tice S Laufcr 

The production of solvents by fermentation I S 
Logotkm and B N Cheboksary J Clem Ird 
(Moscow) 12, 525-37(1935) — The operation of the 
Groznensial aettone-bmyl ale factory u. described 

II M Leicester 

Fermentation method for production of d -lactic acid , 
E. L. Tatum and W H Peterson Ir.J. £n; Chen 
27, 1493-4(1935) — d-Lactic acid is prepd bv fermenting 
a medium contg 3% cerelose and 3% malt sprouts, with 
a d -lac tie acid culture (mostly L. detbricbi) at 30-37*. 
dependme on the organism, after 24 hrs an excess of 
sterile CaCOj is added and fermentation continued 6 days 
with frequent shaking The v leld of pure d-acid was (KV- 
95% of sugar used. Malt sprouts with glucose in conens 
up to 10% may also be u«ed O W. Will cox , 

Influence of vitamin C on yeast fermentation and lactic 
acid formation in Aerobacter aero genes cultures and m 
muscle pulp K. Zipf and M Thurau. Eioeken Z 
2S2, 51-5(1935) — Ale yeast fermentation is not affected 
by Yitamm C which, however, inhibits lactic acid forma- 
tion bv Atrobacler oerogeres (mccncn of J//250 or more) 
The lactic acid formation m muscle pulp is likewise in- 
hibited by vitamin C (concn 0 02 3/ or more) but this 
effect does not materialize on the addn of glycogen 

S Morgulis 

The re?sterifi cation reaction of phosphopyrune aad in 
alcoholic fermentation of sugar. O Meyerhof and TV 
Kiessling BiocIret.Z. 2S1, 249-70(1935) — The velocity 
of cleavage of phosphopvTuvic acid depends upon the 
fermentation velocity of the sugar which is es termed with 
the liberated HiFO,. When hexose is no longer fermented 
in the presence of fluoride, 2 mob each of COj, ale., hexose- 
diphosphate and phosphoglycenc acid arise and 2 mob. 
of phosphopyruvic. hexose and ILPO, disappear. In the 
presence of CHjICO-H the velocity of fermentation is the 
same but only 1 mol. hexoscdiphosphate is formed and 
the acetaldehyde rename unchanged. A revised scheme 
is offered for the fermentation reaction. S M. 

Earymic synthesis of some glucosides. I. \mlile«cu. 
C. Iore<cn and A. Kiryk. But rec. rinn. Rjwdttta 
17, 131-6(1935) — To prep, tri ne:ly!errg!y<rel -a-gtuceside 

(I) , 50 g. glucose, 100 cc. HjO, 250 cc. tmuethylcneglrcol 

(II) and 100 cc. of a 10% yeast suspension are dild to a 
vd. of 5<X) Cc. and fenrented for 6 weeks. Disln. of the 
filtrate ^at 15 mm. pressure removes II it 3 temp, of 
>o5-40’. Unbound gluct^e is removed bv dissolving 
the residue in 500 cc. H*0 and after the addn. of 2-3 g 
fresh yeast allowing fern entation to proceed further for 
N-lti days Subsequent deeolonzatiou with charcoal 


FREY 

and further distil under reduced pressure leave a rrndac 
(HI) which fads to crystallize Acetylation of HI with 
AcjO in C4H1N gists the pentaacetyl denv (IV) of I, 
m 84°, with |o]tf 112 62° (EtOH) Sapon of IV with 
BalOIl), gives I, m 96°, with |a)fc* 137 4S° (AcOEt) 
ifawnose-a-rr.or.ogtucoside, m. 140 s , with [<rR? SS.44 9 , 
is obtained by a similar fermentation method, but m 
this case the unbound reactants arc sepd. by fractional 
crystn m ale , this obviates the necessity of acetylation. 

TV J Peterson 

Calcium gluconate from juice of cull and surplus apples. 
Clifford Frost, J L St. John and H TV Gerntr Ird 
Eng Ckem 23, 75-9(1936). — A studv has been made of 
the relative fermentative capacity of apple juice when 
subjected to the action of gluconic acid forming organisms 
as B xyttnui, B. onJaur, P. dtmneclum, P. purp-jreg- 
cKutn and B. rifnimn. The first 3 grow poorly, the 
last 2 grow well ra apple juice The best yields were 
obtained with P. cilrtnum Calcd. in terms of glucose 
employed, good yields of gluconic acid resulted through 
fermentation by P. o!nm- im Based on total sugar used, 
however, the yield was low. Fermentation by P. cunnsm 
produced gluconic acid from sucrose and glucose solns. 
but not from fructose soln Thu, probably explains the 
low yield of gluconic acid based on the total apple-juice 
sugars dest roved. TV. O. E. 

^ Study on hops F. M. Dupont Aw: Brnzrr 6S, 
No 11, 21-3(1935). — Problems of improving the quality 
of American hops are discussed, and recent investiga- 
tions on the bitter principles are reviewed. S L. 

pa and its importance in brewing Max Waller^tein. 

n». Bremer 63, No 11,23-S, No 12, 52-4(1935) 

S. LauTer 

The ‘ 'break” of unstable albuminoids (in brewing) . 
P Petit Brorsme 6* r’aUerte 25, 275-7(1935). — A 
bnef discussion of the mechanism of and principal factors 
which affect the “break" of albuminoids in brewing. 

A. Papmeau-Couttire 

Hydrogenation of freshly distilled spirits Carroll A. 
Hochwult, Charles A. Thomas and Ernest C. Dybdal. 
Izd Ewg. Clem. 27, 1404-7(1935). — In the cgirg of 
trfcisEy 2 distinct processes are recognized : (1) removal 
of unpleasant odor and taste (greenness) which i> here 
shown not to depend on oxidation; and (2) maturation, 
involving chem. esterification and polymerization, impart- 
ing bodv and mellow taste The rates of 1 and 2 are 
different, 2 being the faster It is found that 1 can be 
accelerated bv hvdrogenation (reduction) in vapor phase 
(Ni catalyst) or in liquid phase (Pt bhek); 3 lb. Ni t, 
sufficient for 1500 gaL, freshlv distd. spirits. After 
hvdrogenation the whisky can be mellowed m much le*«s 
than the usual tune. O. IV. TVfllcox 

. A simple rmcromethod for the determination of arsenic 
m must and wine. Joseph Burkard and Bernhard TVnll- 
borst Z. I Klersuck. LrVnrm. 70, 305-15(1935) —This 
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method depends on the distn of the As as AsCli and the 1 
conversion of tlie latter into lliAsO. This is detd bjr the 
Zinzadsc colonmetnc method (C A 24, 5255). Tlie 
method described can be used m scries detns for As tn 
foodstuffs and other materials The accuracy of the 
colonmetnc method of Zinzadse can be considerably in- 
creased so as to det 0 01-0 05 mg of As F. L. D. 

Changes in whisky stored for four years Peter Valaer 
and W H Frazier Ind Eng Chem 28,92-105(1936).— - 
The largest increase of acids, esters, sotid3 and color u 
during the 1st 6 months of storage There was no fixed 
relationship between the acids and esters as found by 
Crampton and Tolman (C A 2, CS3) at the end of 4 
years The acid -ester ratio did not reach a ratio of 1*1 
There was an actual gam in acids over the 4-yr. period of 
24 9-50 g per 100 1 (av 40 1) when ealed to original 
vol Similarly, there was an actual gain in esters of 7 4- 
21 3 g per 100 1 (av 15 5) There was an actual loss 3 
of fusel oil during the aging period which varied from 6 9 
to 5S 4 g perl (av loss 23 6), when ealed to the original 
vol Quick-aging by a heat treatment increased the 
color, solids and acids of whisky Storage of whisky in 
glass usually caused a decrease in acids and a tendency for 
rsters and color to increase Practically all the slop taste 
and odor disappeared after aging for 4 years tn glass 
The constituents of whisky arc constantly undergoing 
changes during the aging process The increase in acids 4 
m charred bbl is due partly to fixed acids extd from the 
wood but mostly to the formation of volatile acids during 
the aging process A total of 19S samples drawn from 
1 1 different distilleries was used in this investigation. Ap- 
prox 1584 detns were made on these samples 

C R Tellers 

Strcinae (in beer) P Petit Brasserie & mallene 
25, 290—4(1935) — A brief discussion of the cause of the 5 
presence and development of sarcinae in beer. 

A Papmcau-Couturc 

Has beer a temperature of m a x imum density? Philip 
P Gray Am Bracer 68, No 0, 16-18(1935) —The 
temp of max density was detd tor a no of samples of 
market beer with results indicating a range of 0-2* for 
this value The amt of real ext affected tlie density, 
while the ale content was without influence S L. 

Areometnc determination of the yeast content of wort 6 
and its application to the separation of yeast in yeast 
factories Wltali Heller Przemysl Chem 19,3-9(1935) 

— The yeast content can be detd areometncally, with a 
mean error ol 0 25-0 5%, according to the d o( the wort 
A no of formulas are given, connecting the ds of solns 
with their yeast contents, they are applicable to the 
control of the various stages of yeast production 

D C. A „ 

Ability of yeast to assimilate higher- and lowcr-molecu- 7 


lar nitrogen compounds Niels Nielsen Cnmpi rend 
trot tab Carlsberg, Ser Physiol 21, 139 50(1913), cf 
C. A. 30, 232*. — The N compds of beer wort were sepd 
by* dialysis through collodion and then used in nutrient 
media. Yeast could assimilate the lowcr-mol fractions 
far better than the higher. Probably not more than 
half the N in wort is assimilable by yeast. J. J W. 


Alcoholic fermentation of hydrol David A Lcgg (to 
Commercial Soli ents Corp ) . U. S 2,(06,237, Dec 31 
Hydrol, at a sugar concn suitable for yeast fermentation, 
is subjected to acid hydrolysis, and a mash prepd from 
the product is subjected to fermentation with yeast (suit- 
able after adding NHi to produce a suitable pn and with 
admixt of relatively small proportions of ground com 
products or the like which may bd hydrolyred with the 
hydro!) Various details and modifications of procedure 
arc described 

lining ferroconcrete fermentation vessels and like 
containers with composition sheets containing asphalt, 
wax, pitch, etc Borsan A Comp Ger. 621.2SS, Nov 4, 
1935(C) 95 17) A method of procedure is described 

Apparatus for aerating fermentation vats ^trauch & 
Schmidt Ger 621,356, Nov. 6 19J3 (Cl (Vx 15 03) 

Aerating and deaerating means for rotary drying or 
malting drums J A Topf A S6hnc Ger 621,449. 
Nov 7, 1935 (Cl 6a 4) 

Fermentation of worts Joseph Rev elm and Jean 
Mercicr. Tr 787, GG6, Sept. 20, 1935 Means is de- 
scribed for supplying SOj to the vats to moderate the 
fermentation 

Wort-ctanfying vat Tnedrich Schmati Ger. 618,560, 
Sept 11, 1935 (Cl 65 11). Details of regubtmg the 
running off arc given 

Beverage 1 ehx Werner. Ger 621, 2S9, Nov 4, 1935 
(Cl 6c. 3) A foaming ale beverage is prepd by adding 
sugar to a decoction of unmaltcd gram, preferably rye, 
wheat or maize, and lermcnling the product 

Clarifying beverages Cheimsehe Werke Mancnfehfe 
A-G. Ger 558,300, Oct 4, 1935 (Cl M. 3) See 
U.S 2,002,145 (C. A 29,4219') 

Beer Heinnch van dc Sandl Ger. 61S.S99. Sept 
IS, 1935 (Cl 6 ft 8 02) V ort or beer with a consider- 
able yeast content is given an addn of liquid conig vita- 
mins and heated The vitamin liquid is adulterated with 
nonlieatcd normal wort or beer Tlie resulting wort or 
beer mixt is fermented with fresh yeast Examples are 
given Cf C.A 29,52191. 

Yeast Sorcn Sak Gvr 620, 99j, Oct 31, 1W5 (Cl 
6a 17 02) Addn to 607,234 (C A 29.1930') This 
corresponds to Brit 303,324 (C.A 24,201), but includes a 
sp example 
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Improved deodorants S P. Jannaway. Perfumery 
Essenl Oil Record 26, 375-7(1935) — A short discussion 
with formulas of liquid, cream, powder and stick de- 
odorants Philip D Adams 

The use and abuse of fixatives II. A problem of 
present-day perfumery. Trank Atkins Perfumery Es- 
sent Oil Record 26, 378-81 (1935) — A discussion 

Philip D. Adams 

Manufacture of cachous A. G Arend Perfumery 
Essenl Oil Record 26, 380-8(1935) — A discussion of the 
problems and prepn of mouth- and breath-perfuming 
materials Philip D Adams 

A bnef study of cinchonas Luis Tana Rev outm 
farm (Brazil) 1. 73(1935) — Historical E. S G B. 

Essential oil of Cnthmum mantimnm L G A Pevt- 
zov J.Gen Chem (U S S R ) 5, 1185-01(1935) — 
The essential oil obtained by steam distn of the npe fruit 
of Cnlhmum niortlimum L grown in Crimea is composed 
of 90% hydrocarbons, of which hmonene, Jxytnene and 


sabinene were identified. A tertiary ale , CiaHiiOII, b 
about 205*, was isolated Crilhmene found in the French 

8 and Italian variety is not present in the Crimean plant 

Twenty references Chas. Blanc 

Nature of the crystalline substance in the essential oil 
of Lachnophyllum gossypinum Bge V V. Williams, V 5 
Smirnov and V P GoTroov J Gen Chem (USSR) 
5, 1195-1204(19,35) — Lachnophyllum gossypinum Bge, 
an annual plant growing wild in Central Asia, gave an 
essential oil, d u 0 8994, n D 1 526, solidifying to a cryst 

9 mass at —3° and carbonizing with a flash of flame at 
175* It contains 53% of hj drocarbons, among which 
were identified 0-pinene and campheoe, and cryst. CulIuOj 
(I) The od on being cooled to —15* sepd 30% *• 
m. 32 6-2 8* (dil ale.), d” 0 9S9, dj* 0 9832, "V 
1 5525.apO,M R 50.82 (ealed ),M R 57.2 fobs ). exalta- 
tion C 65. insol in H,0, sol in ale , Et*0, C»H, and 40' o 
AcOH. I on exposure to the daylight is decompd. with 
discoloration from yellow to orange. In the air I dc 
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1936 

composes with formation of a product irritating to the 
nose and eyes. Attempts to distil 1 under atm. pressure 
and in rerun resulted in a rapid deeompn with a flash and 
carbonization. The most probable structure of I, PrC - 
CC ' CCH'CIICOiMe, is based on analysis and identifica- 
tion by degradation Thus, the action of aq KOH caused 
besides the usual sapon tlie addn of HjO at the triple 
bonds with the subsequent deeompn of the 0 -dike tone 
and formation of methyl butyl ketone and butyric acid on 
the one hand and valeric and acetjlacrjhc acids on the 
other hand (cf Wolff. Ann 264. 253(1891)) Oxidation 
with 50% HNO» ga\ e butyric acid and considerable oxalic 
acid X reduced by catalytic hy drogenation was converted 
intomethylcapraie WithHIitwaspariiallysapond with 
the formation of Mel The parachors. detd and caled 
by the method of Mumford and Philipps (C A 24,52 SS). 
agree well ** 440, /\>u. - 450 The presence 

of a compd with a triple bond in plants was previously 
observed only in 2 other cases {Compt rrrd 134, S42, 
Bull soc ehm |3], 27. 4S4(1002), C A 27, 479o) I 
strongly affects the sympathetic ncrxous system even in 
small doses Chas Blanc 

Tobacco products I Constantin Pvnki and Hans 
Dittmar Z Unlersuch Lebensm 70. 297-306{ 1935) — 
Results are given of the nicotine, total reduction of the 
sol carbohydrates, the polyphenols and the ealed poly- 
phenol coefl found in cigarns, cigars and pipe tobacco 
purchased on the Dresden market F L Dunlap 
Heracleum lehminnianum I Vasserman Am Per- 
fumer 31, C5-7(1935) — This new source of anethole 
yields at the rate of S9% from the leaves The plant 
grows naturally and luxunently ui Central Asia, and is 
susceptible of lucrative cultivation. The essential oil is 
contained in the leaves and petioles, its rate varying 
from 0J25 to 0 40% of the wt of freshly cut leaves. In 
the riant the oil is represented by glucosides, so that the 
rate of liberation depends on the enxvmes causing their 
degradation into glucose and essential oil The sources 
of anethole, anise and fennel, heretofore employed are from 
an agricultural standpoint inferior to lleracleum, in that 
it is apparently not subject to disease, and furthermore 
furnishes a good fodder for cattle The ash of this plant 
may be utilized for prepg a black soap of excellent quality 
W. O. E 

Oil of celery. Ernest S Guenther An Perfumer 31, 
No 3, 75-8(1935). — The celery -oil industry m the Rhone 
valley and adjacent temtory from the earliest (Phoenician, 
Roman and Saracen) down to the present penod is de- 
scribed. W. O. E 

Simple volumetric estimation of mustard oil in spiritus 
sinapis. H. Kaiser and E Furst Apolh Ztg 50, 1734-5 
(1935) — An app is shown and described wherewith it is 
possible to det. mustard od volumetncallv in 15-20 mm 
The app consists essentially of an inverted 150-cc. pear- 
shaped vessel having a side tube through which the sample 
10 g. and about lot) cc. satd (NH.ljSO, soln are intro- 
duced The inverted upper end extend* to a narrow tube 
graduated in ‘/arc. The lower end connects with a rub- 
ber tube carry mg a pmcheock, said tube connecting bv 
means of a glass tube with cock with a long rubber tube 
attached at the other end to a globular 150 cc buret, eontg 
further satd. (MI.IjSO. soln After careful agitation of 
the pear-shaped vessel, wherebv the oil is salted out, the 
globular buret is raised to force thepptd. oil into the gradu- 
ated tube, the \ol. of which may then be noted. 

Camomile and peppermint of the 1935 vintage! E&ns 
5*“ 50 * l«a.-SCl«3S)s cf. C . A. 29, 
Ksa> —Oil contents are reported for 30 samples of camo- 
mile and 2l> samples of peppermint. WOE 

i^K” 9f drags. Kurt Handke. Apoth Ztg. 50. 
l,.S-9(l'kl5).— H, is undertaking to show from the re- 
sults of his analytical experience some c f the shortcomings 
in pharmaceutical control. The present paper covers 
tne official preptts calcium lactieum and magnesium per- 
oxidatum. q £ 

Homeopathic preparations. K. Essences and’ tme- 
tizres containing arbutm. A. Kuhn and G. Schafer. 


1 Apoth Ztg. 50, 1800-3(1935); cf. C. A. 30, 509«.—As 
characteristic constituents of the homeopathic essences 
and tinctures of Chimaphila Mini., Pirola unifi, and 
rolundif , Epigata rep , Gaullhena proc ., Kalmra laitf,. 
Ledum fvlustre, Rhododendron ckrys. end femig. and 
lira u rs i atbut in , hy droqu inone , encolm , ursone , rhododen- 
dnn, monotropitoside, osebotm and romedotoxiu are 
briefly charactenzed. In the case of tinctures arbutin, 
hydroqumooe and encolm are characteristic ingredients. 

2 A peculiarity in the capillary picture of Chimaphila 
umbellala is described, namely the yellow crystals occur- 
ring in the middle zone of the capillary picture are ursone. 
Erroneous literature data on the fluorescence of the capil- 
lary pictures and of arbutin are rectified These tme- 
tures were evaluated by estn of their arbutin and hydro- 
quinone contents The ratio of the split to unchanged 
glucoside (hydroquinone-arbutm) in tincture and dry 

3 plant has been detd Among the tinctures examd. were 
those belonging to the Pyrolateae and Eruaceae. The 
constituents and pharmacological action of members of 
these families are reported The detection of arbutin, 
hydroqumone, encolm, gaulihenn, rhododendrol, tannin 
reactions, ursone and encodin i* described X. Analysis 
of coumanc acid preparations Pkarm Zlg 80, 1253-5 
(1*)35) — In certain homeopathic prepns contg. denvs. 
of coumanc acid are coumann, umbelliferone, daphnin, 

4 fr&xin and scopolm These substances are bnefly char- 
acterized chemically A characteristic test for this group 
is described Likewise are described for the pure sub- 
stances and their tinctures characteristic fluorescence 
phenomena under filtered ultraviolet light Capillary 
pictures of such tinctures are described and their special 
characters discussed. The detection limits of their 
fluorescence are further charactenzed through special 

- chem tests W. O. e. 

Alkaloids of European Lycopodium species. J. Mtis- 
zynski. rirrA. Pham. 273, 452-7(1935). — From the 
results obtained in the examn of a senes of Lycopo- 
dium species it appears that alkaloids are characteristic 
constituents thereof Some of these alkaloids ore Volatile 
and some fixed They are highly toxic and of connne- 
like action The fixed bases are sol. in H t O, extractable 
with CHCli and yield yellow, amorphous, very bitter salts. 

6 The volatile bases are likewise water -sol. and yield hygro- 
scopic salts. W. O. E. 

Step photometric measurements of tinctures. I>. \y. 
Danckwortt. Arch Pham. 273, 407-75(1935); cf. 
C. A 28, 5597'. — The examn of tmetures by means of 
the Pulfnch step photometer appears to promise gratify- 
ing results. Many tmetures yield such characteristic 
curves that recognition becomes possible. The changes 
m tinctures on standing and in absence of light ar-e not 

7 great, so that the typical characteristics of the curves (the 
mcasunng ranges and break points) show distinctly sifter 
1 yr Furthermore, the graded photometric study gives a 
good insight mto the aging process of tinctures. 

,W. O. E. 

New and improved methods for the synthesis of pharma- 
cologically imoortant amines X. Catalytic hydrogena- 
tion of w-nitro styrenes to jS-arylethylazmnes Karl 

8 Kindler and Eduard Brandt. Arch Pham. 273, 47S-S3 

(1935) — Mainly a review W. O. E. 

Polymorphism of phenobarbital A. Kofler and R. Fis- 
cher rirr A Pharm. 273, 4S3-7(1935) — Phenoharbital 
crystallizes in 3 modifications belonging apparently to 
the monodink sj stem and charactenzed by their refrac- 
tive indexes, m ps., and in part by their crystal form. 
The stable crystals m 174®, the unstable ones ra. 156-7® 
and 16&-7®, resp. Photographic illustrations of the 3 types 

9 are shown. W. O. E. 

Lecithin and hydroquinone as antioxidants for vi tamin 
A. Harry N. Holmes, Ruth E. Corbet and Eva R. Pfartz- 
ler. Ir.d. Eng. Chen. 2S, 133-5(1936). — Hydroqmnone 
and lecithin were studied as antioxidants for vitamin A 
in halibut -liver and cod-liver oils at both room and higher 
temps. Each affords protection for the vitamin in vary- 
ing degree, depending on the concn. of the antioxidant. 
A combination of the 2 affords a remar kab le protection" 
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Cke~.iczl A*si~xis 


iiso 


VolK> 


cmci c'w.jTt mdeed than would Sr «r«trd fivea aiditrrr 
effect* ,. „ J(! T °^ E ^ 

*id tirt? stab~*r G Schneider and R Fcfxruer. 

Zex’^zlxzl^ 76, 733-?<l<G51 — A comparative 
<^ir b> been made of tie s*i' , ba'ico of H-O* *lw 
cwn->sed wri vanecs substance*. BOUbJr ami cm 
i2d \aJV> Ccobssj'Kttj nth «shn! ,VbPA irt 
ihtcst »s 'tsh!' »s itt thast n‘h pm VI’ O E. 

S»!t i.rt F HvEmann Pt-r* Zl : S3, 1313 1« 
ld.w — The various- specul brand* of tattle salt are 
djscg«wd ftn a dietary s*andprest tn ctcatona with S 
tirttae' WOE 

EcreccT a tie s*ertbn*hcn cf surg'd! dressmgs 
R Hks* Hvyt-a b'aatsmsti*u* Hintsnx' riirn 
Z.t SO 1 * 1 7 ISI'-It ld35> — 10 reference * 

WOE 

Hiinemxnn and tie hotnecpatMc pitmtcerpeii 
\\ JVrer 1«> B-esixnl Fin-re Zlf 60. 

Wv' — 4 w« of E hccwpaiK jerpcs are ks=«- 
j oi eomparativelv anti tbwe taken from Hthacraa'i 
rrir paper* WOE 

Rotatory thsprrswn of essenial tCs Bernard Acpta 
fee cki*t eeJ rhe efi if 17, of 1-7(1 f G51 — To 
-Jnrrx’-e tie epphcarico of the rota'err dc-Tnwa fee tie 
<r«*»‘'hslnrcn’ of tie pcxi-v of an oil. tie renits actnalle 
ft’ iced a tie aJ-ta of pmr.mu cG frees Algeria are 
dexribed W. T H 

Chemical eiimiuxticc of tire baik of TermmaS* aiynna 
Bed! 1 Isolation cf arjsnrs Radii Ra m an AgarwU 
and SkiTbinshan Dart Fry AnA Ace l Fi — - 

re.-rj Ig-a Chdk, ImJu 5, 5CM(I933) — Tie ext. of 
tie hark of Trctt*. r-’u fit; was mi e s &gn'ed for tie 
aetrre proctple re*-v«sible for rs lose nut powerful 
oer and dsuetv A colorless, erwt crenpd , c--«ris, 
CwHrsCS was ©blamed frera a beurece eat- of tie plant 
It » an acid o l'C' It is protabh- an agbictxi cf a ghxo- 
<ade present tn tie plant Tie Ft>. Vf and Sj salts. the 
d-icerrl dlbesrevl and pyg-amreo deny*. were prepd 
Its pirwi properties are beers *to died C.E.F ) 
Enulsdymg agents m tic pharmaceutical and cosmetic 
industries- Fr Hesemann Iwfrrr Cirre 45. 773-6 
l«3o> — A tiseassico witi £ic references. K K 
Aa interes tm g method of adalteratmr rad etler.tr.ae 
G Oeim and M Pisova Knrdoea tus-Tvi Cri'^cr 
Zii.r»i.r-u is, ihiVfH 1H351 — The adnl’rratioa of ths* 
dm; by means of civrry root ( (Vk— i*w tedrSu) ts 
dewribed It was «o clever that rt escaped tie obserra- 
non of a specialist. Tie adal'cratioa can be easdr as- 
eertataed bv planes » small anil of the dm; a a vessel 
filled with wa'cr scene pieces f-r scene urrte Cent cet tie 
surface whik other? term s ink e g at eoce, bcas scr 
cocoded be ckeris of dirt-brown perrder f i".nj at the 
same tare to tie ho-tcen These yellowish ce wirtui 
pieces are tie pxces cf tijoce-v rrct wixi were m a 
cenam way yairocmded be dark brown and eomplrtrfy 
owless powder The tiaw can be proved cxrowpi- 
c»Et and chccncsUv bv means of gain V D K. 

Tie bactenodxl and photochemical properties cf ir- 
ra dialed petrols tan and mm era! oil Fraatlm A.S'erms. 
/ Ic* t7i« X trd 21, Tb-ot'l.l’Gol — Tie photoaetm*y 
of pctroUtca or paraSn oQ eradiated wtti dtraraalet 
bgit m the presence of 0 is doe to tie evolution cf £i*eoos 
<wp Peroxides and aldehydes wixh <L5cw readily thrcvi^h 
a film of cell^cv* aceta-e Neither lie imdjtrd cSLs 
rxt the pnsccaj toadatKO products are bactericidal i* 
nCre £ K. Mam 

lodaed c3 A practical method cf p re pa ration Rav- 
il Balreat, Everett Serlcr and Virp3 Ontiier J ici 
fiJiv if «? 21. l«!7-Oi.\l'G3> — Prepare IO, bv tie 
action of C3 on S3 f of I crystals at 15* and dissolve a 
1A - * cc of water. Itepmj the terrp at 5-15*. Add the 
product wrh agitation to 1C*I ec of poppv-seed oil 
Peer into ICO cc of CHCU, shake and discard tie aq 
layer Remove tie CKClj bv wamsnj to SO* and fiber 
The predoct has i* l^MdSs I 72-2.^, a C-S^r and 
should costaa no free 1 tv free aod E R Mam 
Tmctere ef iodmr 1_ Vtpaoi P*T sc p\crszc~t. 


X 42, 1^'>-5 > '1'3351 — Tinrmre of I kept in bottfes not scaW 
fcermetcaUr becomes more cooed, bv cn~. of EtOU 
Me* alii: caps wt’i pamSn -covered made Uvec p nn ' 
<aci rianjes A. E. Merer 

Jcmpems thm-Jera L. and its essence. lx*za Retri 
Ball, srs Tkie*sjc-4. 42, n. .-¥9,1^551.— A descrtptxn 
cf tie plant and i.vre:'. of its dstribctioa ts given. The 
leaves and final ext canws n gnrnra prg* and d.'gx an 
intense ccmgr*t»cvi a tie mtev*nes and tie Ccnro-crsatT 
1 cvpsns Essence bis been, obtained by cLxa with «'ex-n 
It has a «p. gr. sightfv above OJfb. t» and coc- 

tarns cvJt a small qnmti'T cf esteroed ale J 7l> f * Cscis 
below 170*. I n i x i i tan cf tit vapors ti? car. bs* 
tie torar'v tn gnmea p:gs, dc^s and ea*s is roctpmtivelr 
fcw; it did cot city licrtxe! at doses at wiici nice 
o0 wrxJi do «o. Coochisica' Tbe tceocvr of tie plm* 
ts not earned br the e ssen c e slew. The mairrsah£b*T cf 
3 t*s oScmal tr*e is tisccsari. A. E. l!nv 

tie acetyl index (bv acetylation in preiist) ef te 
essences cf tie French Pixrmaeopej. R. Delxbv and Y. 
Brengnot. Ball. sri. ptermnA. 42. — Tie 

index » prn as g \cOH fixrd by U>Jf of essence. The 
pwridnie acetTlilion dels, ccir prtmxrr and actniev 
ales. It is cf raiie for tie icGowtng essences: ntroh 
(cranre Hrssrm) 3 4, mentis 5275; rose o5 j. sm*al 
75.1-79 6. It is EKesjrt to eonsaief tie aairr 
* and a possible ElOH ecc'ent. Tic detn. cf esters and cf 
free airs prm's lie calm, cf total ales.; tint STCwis 
tie letr and cf-en mscetcra'e detn. by acetyliicVL. 

A. E. Merer 

Tt* drt*etian cf smiS o*=bies of hash. si (Cannabis 
mica) m t5«r=t dregs by tie cse ei fiiered c iri rm-’-t 
rersofWeod. JoephKiccn. Bx 'J.sc p Ureasirf. 41, 
5t , M>ii,ld35) . — tYb2k cansahrt gires an tn'ense En-xv?- 
, cence tnanv other dmgs «huw no flutvewessre at all. 
Tie gw cf eats, obtained wrh aZtnsX scbreo* vnp?S» a 
further means cf d-f r-mtiatjce. A. E. Mere* 

Expenments to isolate tie aaiaaemle prmoyle of ft* 
liver Birger ScrsndeE. Atis d/ft?. Pcav? , 5cppl. 
LXXI. 52il0S51 — \ preEmmary report of tie rrepn. 
of a brer eat. of which 0X1 mg. e ce res poads to ICO g Erer. 
and wi»-i «s Ingilv eEectrre agsmst pettuewas aiKtm* 
when an aq sets if 2 mg » greeted atraghrenllv. 

« S Morgni? 

Tienpet m c and iirtrtc pi rt. es of “tarkade" 
(FEbisrcs sabdaitEa L.>. a new enlos.il pmk tea P. 
Rorerei /■-nwo.-isdj Jul 3, So 1, 1 3-1 ?{ lies'll. £5i*«r 
6* iwdasme 34. 113> — The product cor tarns " ceformg 
marres. iiVi« and firrprriv. « is used. □ coayime- 
txa with a tu-cral base, foe eolccmg snips and Bqaors. 
It coetams no active practple and can be uwd as a cV 
rernte fee tea and ccdTee Ire per»xss who are sensture 
7 to excrants. Tbe therapeutic prcpwrties cf karkade are 
due to its citnc and credent and to the pre se nce cf a lirp* 
amt. cf an emoCient and wdiore go cTu ge. Its efTerts co 
tbe crparusn are" abradant dmreres accomp*m*d bv 
shgiOr daphcvctxc actxvi, acnvatKe and nertrihn'ioe 
of hepotic were inn, actrratioa of gnstrac weretKO and 
intestinal eantracticios which pertnrt of rapid ligrstwo. 
decrease m hyperviscosity of the blood and a ar*rrul 
e pressnxe, whence its eScacv aartersosekreeas; its wporenc 
actirex his a favevnile eScct css the functKsxs cf tie stom- 
ach: it perseses a Jngh rmestmal aoteeptv action and 
can be trxd to crenhat vancwis af ectxets tstcstmal dsscases . 
ft gives a egpicvic rnp^sicia and arts as a reeveststaent 
B <pre cf tie fact that it possesses weight - redaca g 
p i te rlKS. A R*pa<aa-Cc«tnre 

Tie sr ponies A. Wail. Err r-*. part rKw. 39, 
437-S(1035>. ef Txhesche. C. A 79, T33S‘-Tic 
f chemistry and apphcatiocs of sapomas are desermed. 
Mentwa is cade that the sapccsxs of aarmas and qniUau 
toot are most commonly used Hihre E STUimxn , 
Tie p t e pi rttion and stxbiitT cf Dtfcn xohmcM Brend 
A Schoc. AswsI TtJs. fare. 9. 2TM*(l«S5» (*=* 
mxrv m Frenchl.— ' Tie prgpa cf a sdn. cf NaOCl coctg 
0 acme a (Dakto 5tfn. (I» saSocntlv a 2 : to be 
stable and yet commuting to tie tissues was mre<*t- 
gnted. Casresna of CatOCT 1 *, tritura'ed b wa’tr. 
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with Nn»COj is inapplicable on account of the uncontfoll- 1 
able amts of Ca conipds. introduced. In using a filtered, 
coned 'oln. of Ca(OCl)i it may be assumed that the con- 
tent of Ca(OII)i will be within narrow limits. To act 
Ca(OH)i odd -0 cc. 3% II s Oj to 20 cc 'oln and heat until 
the evolution of gas ceases Titrate with 0 1 N Hy» 
(methy I red indicator) The amt of Ca(OII)t m freshly 
prepd , filtered solns of Ca(OCI)t (19) was almost 
const and corresponded to 7 5 cc 0 1 A’ IICl per 20 cc $ 
The amt of NaOH formed by the conversion with Na s CO, 
can therefore t>c considered const and be eliminated with 
a const amt of NaKCOj Very basic solns contg excess 
of NajCOt arc very stable, only 4 Co of the content of 
active Cl being lost after 11 months at 23® A calm of 
the vimtion in the final reaction ofl prepd by addins a 
eonst amt of KallCOi to NaOCl solns contg 2 to < S 
Na COj per kg shows that the resulting reaction in nil 
cases will be between fa and 10 0 and thus suitable ■ 
for therapeutic purposes These solns were, however, 
unstable and the more so the lower the original conicnt 
of Na-COi. I should therefore be prepd as follows Add 
JO g Na,CO» dissolved in 270 g water to 200 g filtered, 
coned Ca(OCl)i soln contg 2 4-2 0% active Cl (prepd 
lrom standard CalOCY)i contg 25-3^% active Cl) 
Stir and let stand until the ppt is cryst , niter and wash 
with sufficient water to make 600 g filtrate This 
strongly basic NaOCl soln is stable for 1 year and can be 
kept as stock in a cool place protected from light \Vhcn 
it is dispensed, add 10 g NallCOj dissolved in 490 g 
water. The final prepn thus contains 0 5% active Cl, 
Ins a suitably low />n and may be considered stable for 2-3 
weeks. D Thucsen 

Investigations on methylatropine bromide The sta- 
bility of solutions of methylatropine bromide and the 
determination of methylatropine. T Renners Dansk 
Tids. Farm 9, 215-27(1935) (summary in English) — In 
view of the observations of Schou and Bjerregaaid (C A 
27, 5145) that aq solns of atropine (I), buffered to Pit 
7 3, hydrolyze strongly when healed, the stability of aq 
solns. or methylatropine bromide (II), which are neutral, 
were investigated under similar conditions. S. and B 's 
method for the detn of I + tropmc and tropic acid (III) 
in solns. of I could not be employ ed for solns of II because 
the strongly basic methylatropine (IV) and methy Itropuie 
were not liberated by Na 2 COi, even NaOH liberated only 
about 20% of the theoretical amt of IV The method is 
modified as follows: To 10 00 cc soln of II add 10 drops 
dil HC1, or, if the soln contains buffer, sufficient IlCl to 
give a red color with 1 drop methyl red indicator, followed 
by 10 drops dil. HCI Shake 3 times with 15 cc of a 3 1 
mist, of CHClj and iso-PrOH, filter the combined exts , 
distil off the extn liquid on a steam bath and dissolve the 
residue in a small amt of hot water Titrate when cold 
with 0 1 A’ NaOH (phenolphtlialem). One cc 0 1 A’ 
NaOll corresponds to 0 03^4 1 g. decompd II Add 0 5 g 
NaIlCO» to the titrated soln , shake as above with a imxt 
of CllCli and wo-PrOH, filter into a separatory funnel 
and shake the combined cats, with 5 00 cc 0.1 A' HCI. 
Let stand, drtun off the extn liquid and titrate the excess 
of 1IC1 with 0 1 AT NaOH (methyl red) (I and tropme). 
Solns. of II undergo very little change on heating because 
III, which is formed hy a slight hydrolysis, increases the 
acidity of the soln. and prevents further dceompn. Espts. 
with very' weak solns showed, however, that the amt. of 
in which must form before the hydrolysis is checked is the 
same m all cases; thus m weak solns. a relatively huger 
percentage of n decomposes. If n small amt. of HCI is 
added (0.1-1 0 cc. 0.1 A 7 HCI per 100 cc ) the soln. be- 
comes stable and will stand autoclaving for 20 mm. at 120° 
and remain unchanged for half a year or more. If a buffer 
is added so as to maintain the prt above the value at 
which the soln. reaches the point of stability (fa about 4), 
or in strongly acid soln , hydrolysis takes place. Forma- 
tion of I or tropme could not be detected either in neutral 
or in acid solns. Solns of eumydnn (IV-mtrate) behaved 
similarly, the hydrolysis being slightly higher. If an 
r'ress of NaOH is added to a soln. of II complete hydrolysis 
lakes place in a few min. Based on thi>, 2 analytical 


methods were developed: (1) For the detn. of II in 
mixts. with acids or other substances not interfering with 
the extn , add 2 cc. NaOH soln. to a soln. of 0 1-025 g. 
II, if necessary obtained by concg a weaker soln Let 
stand for 15 min., add 1 drop melliyl red indicator and dil. 
HCI to change of color, followed by 10 drops of dil. HCI. 
Ext 3 times with 20 cc of 3 1 mixt. of CHC1, and iso- 
PrOH, filter the combined exts through a small, firmly 
packed cotton filter and wash with a few cc. of the solvent, 
livap the filtrate on a steam bath and dissolv c the residue 
in 6-10 cc hot water \\ hen cold add 3 drops plicnol- 
phthalein indicator and titrate with 0 1 A' NaOH. One 
cc 0 1 A’ NaOH corresponds to 0.03S41 g. II. (2) For 
the examn of pure II, dissolv e 022 g II in 5 cc water in a 
flask nnd add 10 cc. 0 1 ,Y NaOH Stopper the flask and 
let stand for one half to one hr Add 3 drops phenol- 
pbtbalcin indicator and titrate the excess of NaOH with 
0 1 A’ IICl D Thuesen 

The determination of morphine. V The value of 
some methods for the determination of the absolute 
content of morphine in opium H Bagge'gaard-Rasmus- 
sen and !• Reimers Dansk Fids Farm 9, 229-43(1135) 
(in German) , cf C A 29,3159*. — In various method-. 
xA w.OTjAwivt (I) Vive m.iwwil wVnctv {wraAVf vs VvVreAtd 
or weighed, when subjected to a preliminary purification 
by extn with benzene, contains one or more by-alkalotds 
* of a phenolic nature The methods of Manmch ( C <4.29, 
34G2*) , Edcr and Stucki ( C A 27, 2760),Szegh6(cf. C..4. 
29, 3< < 5*) and Eder (A 'll Cangres Internal de Pharm , 
Bruxelles 1935) give values that arc too high When I 
is shaken out, dissolved andcrystd. after addn of NHiCl 
the loss is larger than for pure sotns of I treated in the 
same manner This loss is practically of the same mag- 
nitude as the decrease in the amt of I on benzene punfica- 
5 tion, earned out as follows. Dissotve I as completely 
os possible m 5 cc benzene on the steam bath and evap. 
to dryness so as to render it cry st. If necessary repeat 
this operation. Add 10 cc cold benzene and let the flask 
stand overnight or nt least 2-3 hrs. with frequent shaktng. 
Decant the benzene through a 'mail filter and wash I 
twice with 5 cc. benzene Dissolve cry stals of I on the 
filter in warm McOH, transfer to the flask and evap. to 
complete dryness. A method of detg. the abs. content 
oflrna lime ext. of opium would consist of (1) shaking 
out with a 3:1 mat of CHC1, and iso-PrOH at pa about 
9. (2) tetrapon purification of the alkaloid shaken out (cf. 
C. /t. 27, 2760), (3) benzene purification of the alkaloids 
again shaken out, and (4) titration of I. A single shaking 
out, followed by benzene purification nnd pptn. cannot 
be employed because I in some cases is then 'o impure that 
the benzene purification fads D. Thuesen 

Cascara adulteration II W. Blair rharm. J. 135, 
C52; Chemtstand Drajtei.d 123.737(1935).— Insamphnga 
consignment about 2 o% of a deliberate admixt. of large 
smooth stones and bags contg chips of Psmdotsuga doug- 
/om was brought to light. S. Waldbott 

Preservation of chloroform to be used fn anesthesia. 
Adile Lissievici-Draganesco. J pharm. chtm. 21, 533-S 
(1935) —Addn of 1% ale. and keeping the CIICL in the 
dark in small colored vials will protect it from deteriora- 
tion for months, even a yr S Waldbott 

Activity of different salts of cocaine. J. Rfgmer and R. 
David J. pharm chtm. 22, 16-22(1135). — A summary 
of previous work (cf C <4. 2S, 4175*; 29, 293*. 551*. 
4S33*). S. Waldbott 

Isolation and some properties of an alkaloid from 
Crotalana spectabilis Roth W. M. Neal, L. L. Rusoff 
and C. F. Ahmann J. Am. Chtm. Soc. 57, 25CCV-I 
(1935) — Extn of the 'ced^, leaves and stems, resp., of 
Crotalana spectafoh Roth with 5% Nil, OH for 4S hrs. 
and extn. of this filtrate with HCI, gives 0 4, 0.07 and 
0 015% of crude ext., from which was isolated mono- 
crotaltne, m. 196-7°; it slowly decolorizes KMnO, and 
shows characteristic alkaloidal reactions; it lowers the 
blood pressure in dogs and decreases the rate and ampli- 
tude of terrapin heart in situ; the 24-hr. lethal dose for 
chickens is 65 mg /kg. live wt. C. J. West 

Heart gtucosides of Digitalis purpurea L and Digitalis 
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l&nata Erh Artur Stoll Arch Chem Farm 2, 129-3S 1 
(138 in German) (1935), cf C. A 30, 240‘ —The applica- 
tion of a mild procedure for eitg leaves of Digitalis 
purpurea and D lav ala led to the prepn of a series of new 
genuine glucosides, whose mutual relations could be 
definitely established The total cryst prepn obtained 
from D Ianata, called digilamde, has been sepd into 3 
components, viz digilamde A (1), B (II) and C (III). 
These could be converted into previously known gluco- 
sides in 2 ways, i e by chem sapon and subsequent en- * 
zymic cleavage of 1 mol of glucose or a reverse sequence 
of the above treatments Thus I gave diguoxm, II titoxm, 
and III digoxin, all of w hich diller from the resp digilanides 
by a tack of 1 Ac group and a mol of glucose Processing 
of D purpurea by the same scheme was seriously hampered 
by a comparatively larger amt of inactive accompanying 
substances and the amorphous nature of the genuine 
glucosides Nevertheless genuine and pure but amorphous 3 
purpurea glucosides A (IV) and B (V) could be prepd 
differing from I and II by a lack of 1 Kc group, and be- 
ing identical with desacetyldtgilamde A or B, resp IV is 
transformed by the purpurea leaf substance enzymically 
into digitoxin, V into gitoxm For prepg pure genuine 
glucoside prepns D lanala is better suited than D 
purpurea, since IV and V, being amorphous, are iso- 
lated with difficulty and with a poor yield A detn of 
the components of the total prepn of genuine purpurea * 
glucosides does not exist, while with D Ianata the total 
digilamde content as well as the ratio of the resp com- 
ponents I and II and IH is readily detd , and the prepns 
can be obtained in a good yield and by a technically easy 
method J. Wiertelak 

Comparative investigations on the adsorptive power of 
charcoals for medicinal purposes Alcksy Rausch 
Arch Chem Farm 2, 182-9G(1935) (German sum- . 
mary) — R stresses the necessity of a more exact defini- 
tion of the term medicinal charcoal (I) from the medical 
point of view The raw material docs not seem to play 
any role in prepg I, It is atso desirable to decide defi- 
nitely which chem substances should be chosen to be 
adsorbed m the evaluation of I Requirements for a high 
adsorption of iodine and HgCl, should be barred since m 
the products of food metabolism substances of such a strong 
chem reactivity arc absent On the other hand, too 6 
little attention has been paid hitherto to gases, as HiS, 
and to decompn products of albuminous substances A 
new peptone method for examg I is proposed Shake 100 
cc of a 0 15% aq soln of Merck's peptone for 0 5 hr 
with 0 2 g of I, filler the suspension, and det. the non- 
adsorbed peptone colonmetncally (cf M Domirukiewicz, 
Chem Polski 1509, 297) For this purpose add to 50 cc 
of the filtrate 5 cc of a 30% NaOH sola and 5 cc. of a 
1% CuSO, soln and make up to 100 cc After shaking, 7 
filler the mixt through dry paper, and compare the 
amethyst •colored soln with a standard The method is 
most practical for work in pharmacies In addn ad- 
sorption of R-salt is introduced, of which the nonad- 
sorbed portion can be easily detd lodometncally. Thir- 
teen different charcoal samples are tested in respect to 
the adsorption of iodine, IfgClt, C*ff,, HiS, methylene 
blue, R-salt and peptone J. Wiertelak g 

Conductometric analysis and Its application In pharma- 
cology Konstanty Hrynakowskl and Feliks Modrzejew- 
ski iVtadomolct Farm 62 , 427-9 , 441-3 , 457-00(1935) 
(German summary) — The application of conductometric 
titrations to detn of weak acids and bases gives generally 
good results Fxtendmg this applicability to pharmaceu- 
tical products, H and M, det. with an av. error of 0 2- 
0 5% denvs of barbituric acid (barbital and phenobar- 
bital) as well as salicylic acid, coumann, urotropme and 9 
papavenne Substances insol in water but sol in EtOH 
can be titrated in ale solos Better results are obtained, 
however, if the weak acids, after sola in excess alkali, are 
titrated back with HC1, or weak bases, correspondingly, 
after soln in HC1, with NaOH The dissocn const (*) 
of all substances, mentioned above, is greater than 
The detn of substances which have k equal to, or smaller 
than lO -1 *, is hindered by incipient hydrolysis, e g ,urea 


(* — 1.5 X 10-") in aq soln. does not interact at all 
with ffCI The same is true of antipyrme For the same 
reason errors occur with biacidic alkaloids, as cinchonine 
(t, - 1 4 X 10-’, k, - 1.2 X 10-“) The latter gives 
good results on titration with HC1 to a 0 02 il diln , while 
at a lower concn too low results are obtained because of 
hydrolysis Brucine and strychnine, with k t of the order 
1U“ U , have in a 0 01 If soln the second group to a major 
part hydrolyzed In less coned, solas the hydrolysis h 
total and these alkaloids can then be detd as monoacidic 
bases In ale. solns hydrolysis proceeds farther than in 
aq If Cl solns of equal strength already in 001 21 ale 
solns Strychnine and brucine behave as monoacidic 
bases J Wiertelak 

Essential oils of eucalyptus Antonio da Costa Cabral 
Anats inst. super. agron , Untc tech Z.tjfcoa 6 , No 2,78-81 
(1934) — Samples of leaves of fruiting and non fruiting 
eucalyptus trees (£ globulus) growing in Portugal were 
taken fortnightly between Dec. and Oct and the eineole 
content was detd The essential oil obtained has the 
same eineole content as the Australian and California 
eucalyptus oils but the yield from these Portuguese trees 
11 much smaller than is found in any other country, being 
0 41-0.501% The oil contains no phellandrene 

O. W. Willcoi 


Eighteenth-century English medicine (Comne) 2 
Catalysis of hydrogenation IV. Hydrogen no , a new 
const, for essential oils (Ginzberg, Evdokimova) 27 
Dcrivs of carbamylcholine chloride (Ercoli) 10 De- 
tection of heavy water in mineral water (Hansen, et al ) 14 
Hydrogenation of tertiary alkyl-phenols to form hydro- 
aromatic ales (for use as ingredients for cosmetics and 
soaps] (U S pat. 2,026,008) 10 


Physiologically active preparations. I. G. Farbenmd. 
A -G. (Carl Ludwig. Willy Ludwig and Fritz Lindner, 
inventors) Ger. 018,789, Sept. 14, 1935 (Cl 12b. 17.10). 
Adda, to 614,801 (C. ,4. 29, 8233*). The method of 614.- 
801 for obtaining active prepns from hypophysis lobes is 
modified by subjecting the lobes to autolysis or digestion 
after extn with the org solvent, but before extn with 
water. 

AnhthyToid concentnte Ferdinand Blum (to Sach- 
siscbes Serumwcrk A -G ). U. S 2,024,670. Dec 17. 
Material such ms blood, liver or spleen is treated (suitably 
with acetone or ale ) to ppt. protein and after filtering the 
ppld proteinous material is repeatedly extd with water 
to produce an aq ext , the filtrate and aq ext derived 
from the ppt are coned and then are dialyzed and may 
be evapd to dryness A product thus prepd may be 
used as a therapeutic agent. 

Alkaloids Jean B A Lafon. Gr. 787,611, Sept 26, 
1935 Alkaloids are extd from tea, coffee, tobacco, etc , 
by means of SO, which is afterward removed by simple 
expansion The harmful alkatoids may first be removed 
from the SO, by an adsorbent such as silicotungvtic acid 

Separating cinchona alkaloids C F. Boehnnger & 
Soehne GmbH (Heinrich Thron and Uilheun 
Dirschcrl, inventors). Ger. 021,456, Nov. 7, 1935 (Cl 
12 p 7) Cinchona alkaloids having unsaid side chains 
are sepd from those having satd side chains by taking 
advantage of the fact that the alkaloids with unsatd side 
chains combined with Ug salts to form compds sol in aq 
Nil, but insol. in ether. These compds arc decoropd 
after the sepn , preferably with H 1 PO 1 Sp processes are 
described The method may be used in analysing mitts o] 
the alkaloids 

Nicotine Constantin de Gendre and Paul Baiy 
Fr. 787,194, Sept. 18, 1935 Tobacco juice prepd 
from waste tobacco is treated with an alkali then with 
HCOOH, AcOH or other acid forming with nicotine a salt 
insol in petroleum , and the salt is sepd. by decantation 

Solutions of alkoxy phenols suitable for medicinal uses 
is for injection into body cavities Waller Kropp (to 
Winthrop Chemical Co ). U. S 2,025,869, Dec 31 

A water-sol 1 -phenyl -2,3 -dimethyl-S-pyrazolone-4- 
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aminomethane-sulfonatc or .sulfinatc is used in preps . aq. 
solns. of alloxy phenols such os gun wool or the hie 
Vuzine denvative. Verelnlglc Chmmfabnkcn 7immer 
ft Co G. m. b. H. Zwcigniiderlassung Mannheim (1 ritz 
johannessohn and Heinrich Thron, inventors) Ger 
<j2 1 . 1 9S , Nov. 2, 1015 (Cl l-[> 12) Tlic vuzine salt of 
camphoric acid is prepd hy anv of the usual salt-fonums 
processes. Sp processes ore described The salt has a 
stronger bactericidal action than the known vuzine salts 
Chloromethylene derivatives Marcel Sommckt and 
Israel Marszak Pr. 787,055, Sept 20, 1025 An alde- 
hyde is caused to react m strong IIC1 tnidiun, with aro- 
matic eompds suctiasC«Hi, PhMc. l’hl t, xylene, anisolt, 
phenctole and butos> benzene, preferably in the priM.nct 
of a solvent or diluent examples are givm of the 
prepn of p-chloromethylanisole, b, 100-3®, fc-chloramithyl- 
plienetole, b» 105-7®, monochloromtthy I dtnv ofbutoxy- 
benzene, b, 135®, monochlorocthyl dtnv of inithoxy- 
benzenc, unstable, a-chloroisobutyl dtnv of mithoxy- 
benzcnc and «r-chlorocthyl denv of m-xykne, b OH- 
116* The products arc intennidiaies for ptrfumes, ttc 
Salts of methylamlnomethylheptene Knoll A -G 
cbemtschc Tnbnlcn (Wilfrid KHvchn, inventor) Gir 
018,073, Sept 10, 1015 (Cl 12/> 8 10) Salts of b- 
methylamino-2-mcthyl-2-hcplcnc, readily sol in watir 


1 suprarenal cortex are obtained free from the toxic action 
of l-(J,4-dihydroxyphcnyl)-2-metbylamtnoelhnnol by 
treating the cortex or the whole suprarenal capsule, or any 
prepns from these, with CIIiO or n compd. that splits off 
CHiO. Pxcess ClfjO may be eliminated by adding NH«. 

Hormone preparations I G I'arbemndustnt' A.-G. 
Brit 435,10 r >, Sept 17, 1035 Stable solid nnxts. of 
hormones with diluents arc pupd by dissolving the hor- 
mone together with an albumin or albumin decompn. 

2 product of high mol wt in a solvent for both constituents 
and then adding a precipitant for the 2 substances. 
Among cxnmples, (1) posterior hypophysis hormone and 
Na protalbinate arc dissolved in glacial AcOH and pptd. 
vsitli a mixt of McjCO and I.tiO, and (2) the sexual hor- 
mone of the anterior hypophysis obtained from mine 11 
dissolved m HiO, mixed with normal serum and pptd with 
n!c and 1.1*0 Cf C ,1 29, 5100' 

3 Follicle hormone preparations T ffofTmann-La Kochc 
Co A G Ilrit 42 1, 100, Aug 30.1035 Coned, oq. 

pnpns for injection or oral administration are obtained 
by dissolving the hormone m nq resorcinol solns. Other 
phenols, c g , tricresol, guancol, may be added to the 
risorctnol soln to increase its capacity to dissolve the 
hormone 

Suspensions of histological animat cells I G. I'a 


are prepd by treating salts or salt -like eompds of the beniml A -G Ir 78(1, 0^7 , Aug 20, 1915 Stable 
above with 4-dimcthyIammo 1 -phenyl 2, 3-dittie(hyl-5- * fknsions which do not ngglutin.ifc arc obtained dispersing 


pyrazolone, in optional presence of water Instead of the 
salts of methyhminomethyllKplenc, the bisc and and 
constituents may be treated with the above pyrazolc 
deriv. The substances arc used in medicine I xamples 
are given Cf C A 30,810* 

Salts of organic arsonic adds I G Tarbcnind A -G. 
(Knrl Strcitwolf and Hubert Oesterlm, inventors) 
Ger. 018, 6G7, Sept 11. 1035 (Cl 12/> 130). Acridine, 
basis arc treated with ore arwmc aenh which arc not 
exclusively substituted by primary NH* groups and which 
contain complex-bound metals, or these acids are treated 
with salts of basic substituted acridine eompds Thus, 
the Na salt of 2-nrgenlomcrcaptobcnzoxazo!e-5 arsonic 
acid is dissolved in water and treated with a warm soln 
of 2,3-diniethoxy-0-nitro- ( l.(7.dieth>lamino./}-hydroxy- 
propylanil»o)acridinc-di-!ICl to give a silt. Other ex- 


ilic fresh cellular material in the presence of substances 
which lower the surface tension or prevent coagulation 
of blood while not appreciably modifying the cells, pref- 
erably in conjunction with ogents having on antiseptic 
action The above substances may be administered to a 
living animal from which the cellular nntcml for the 
prepn is to he obtained Thus, to a cellular suspension 
is added an aq soln of hirudme or m-anmtohcnzoyl- or 
n - ammo-p - nicthyl)>ciizoyJ - 1 - napliiby 1 imim* - 4,0,8- 
trlsulfonic acid, or n mixt of ire-octyl nlc , I.tOII and 
water. 

Radioactive compositions of therapeutic value Gott- 
fried 1'rhard and Gcrlmd Schaefer Ger 6S0.477, 
Nov. 10, 1935 (Cl 30A 2) Ra emanation is ahsorhed In 
solid alimentary fats 

Local anesthetic. Svcrrc Quisling. U. S 2,025,399, 


amplcs are given The salts arc used in therapy and arc 6 Pec. 21. An oq or dd nlc. soln of guatacol is prepd. 

sol. with difliculty in water. Cf C A 30,73ll‘ with use of Na salicylate or benzoate or both ns a solnbihz- 

Alkali and alkaline earth salts of sugar phosphoric acid mg agent, 
esters. Scigo Punaoka U S 2,021,1139, Dec 10 Solution suitable for sterilizing aluminum articles 
Sugar phosphoric acid esters arc synthesized by the Lament J. Henson (to Aluminum Co of Amenta). U. S 
interaction of sugar dissolved in oq py ridinc contg about 2,021,755, Dec. 17. A soln comprising a water-sol 
30% of water with 1’OClj dissolved in CHC1, at —20®, nlknh metal disihcatc nnd available Cl is pripd , e g., 

removing excess of pyridine from the reaction mixt {suit- from Na dedicate and NaOCl 

ably by vacuum distn ), neutralizing the residual sirupy Deodorant suitable for use as a liquid spray Max Cline 
soln. with the rarhnnii^ nn.l Initrmirf* ot n ..wool «ifh n« 1 (to International Paper Co ) US 2,024,145, Dec. 17. 


soln. with the carbonate and hydroxide of a metal such - 
CaCOj and Ca(01I)i, removing the remaining pyridine 
by passing n current of warm air nt 35-10® through the 
soln. nnd by vaccum distn , removing various impurities 
by dialysis, removing traces of chloride with Ag carlmnatc, 
nnd finally pptg the ester salts with ElOl I The products 
thus obtained are sintnhlc for medicinal use 
Solutions of rare earth oxalates . Chemischc Tabrik 


Zn sulfocnrbolatc, starch and glycerol are used i: 

V i hide 

Cosmetic grease paint Frank Pactor (to Max Tactor 
& Co ). U S 2,025,913, Dec 31 A freely flowing 
liquid coinpn contains a nonvolatile oil such as otivc and 
mineral oils in sufficient proportion that after application 
of the compn to the skin n flexible film is formed which 


n ' cn,or ^ ^' cr ^21,- B remains moist and resistant to cracking, together with a 
ow, jxov. o, tiM.i iv .1 30 A u ater-msol or sparingly pulventlent "texture ingredient" such as Zn nnd Tl 
«?» « 0 , , cs n [ c hrought into aq. soln wath the oxides and a suspended pigment and an ingredient for 
or t nr t nrl n r 1 l ,C h y <,ro *y ncld ** e S . citric, mi be tcAitcing surface tension suclt ns triethanolamine and 
nil » a I 1f( ? cc<!S (j preferably effected in an stearic acid which renders the paint readily removable by 

™ . p , rotccti \ c tdlouls may be added to the the use of soap and water 

SftrC0f ,hcra t*utlc value. Sp proc- Skin creams The Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Co. 
r ,, . , „ Tr 7S7.5.12, Sept. 24, 1935. The crcntn contains Mg- 

co . n " ***?. ho Fi oll » such « cod -liver oil. (OH),, an oil, an ale. of high mol. wt. contg. nt least lfi C 
•urn ,T° Chemical Co), u S. 9 atoms, a wax nnd water. An example contains Mg(OH), 

Part of the sapomfiabtc portion of the 2 4, cholesterol 2.7, petroleum 30 3, ccresm w4x 1 
» “ n n h al !l > dro * it,e “P l1 ,lle ®«d soaps water CO 4, ethylene glycol 3 nnd perfume 0 2%. 

< ’ 1 ” ul ' cd in “9- : the Dentifrice. Herl L. Crowthcr. U S. 2,024,140. Dec 

scpd^°b v^eravi t v ° or ° h v n t r fi?<n ns.' h , ,he , n J 7 - A P°« d - material such as n mixed dentifrice ,s 

and , ccWr,fl ' Sing. \ arious details impregnated w ith a wax such as ceresm wax for leaving a 

JlonL,,. I. GriSS'Zd'JJ.Ti S. M. «!,. ^ r P ™ 1 "“'"“ , '“ COn,h ' Ue ''‘' Vh ' n '’ n ‘ , '‘'' , ' , '' h,, ' c 
Mo. Sept. 19, 1915. I*rcpns of the hormone of the Dentifrice. Benjamin R. Paunec. U. S. 2,025,(155, 
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Dec 24 A sterilized glyceride of bile freed of pathogenic i glycerol, an excipient such as sirup and a cleansing and 
bacterial matter is mixed with about an equal amt. of polishing agent such as pptd. CaCOj, etc 


18— ACIDS, ALKALIES. SALTS AND OTHER HEAVY CHEMICALS 


E M STOKES 

The productien of bone acid in the U. S S R. L. E. tains 50% N, Addn of 3% Al,O a and 10% C catalyzes 
Berlin J Chem Ini (Moscow) 12, 821-8(1935) —The 2 the reaction CaCNjContg 20 81% Nt is obtained thus in 
app and methods used for deeompn of datolite by H,SO, 2 hrs The reaction goes more easily if CaCOi or natural 
and extn of H,BO, from the residue are discussed limestone is used In this case, the optimum temp is 

II. M. Leicester 800-50®, the ratio of NH, to CO is 1 *3, the catalyst con- 
Manufacture of hydrofluoric acid. Pedro Roca. Quim tains 1 5% AI,0, and 17% C, and other conditions are 
e i ni 12, 230-8(1935) — Com methods employing CaF unchanged CaCN, contg 28% N, is thus obtained 

and H-SO, are described L. E Gilson A yield of 5% HCN is obtained as a by-product At- 

A rapid method for the determination of available tempts to convert the CaO in technical CaCNi into CaCN, 

phosphoric acid m freshly prepared superphosphate 3 by this process were not successful H. M Leicester 
N V Il'in and V F Chapuigin J Chem Ini (Mos- Sulfate formation from the action of chlorine on mu- 
cow) 12, 819-20(1935). — 'The standard methods are tures of cupric sulfate, cupnc oxide, cuprous sulfide and 

used, except that for extn of the citrate-sol PiO, the feme oxide D. M. Chizhikov and G S Balikhina 

sample is heated 45 mm at 70" with the Peterman reagent J. Chem Ini. (Moscow) 12, 1038-11(1935) — When Clj 

The method is accurate to 0-2% Unless fresh superphos- reacts with a mut of Cu,S and CuO, a small amt. of 

phate is used, the extn takes much longer. H.M. L CuSO, is formed. Addn. of Fe»0, to the mixt. greatly 

Rapid method of determining nitrogen oxides in tower increases the amt. of CuSO,, especially at higher temps 
gases of sulfuric acid production. M. N. Merits and Addn. of CuSO, contg. HjO of crystn decreases the forma- 

0 D Petrova Zaroiskaya Lab 4, 908-9(1935) — For 4 tion of more CuSO, at high temp Anhyd CuSO, has 

the detn ot NO and NO, in the tower gases of HiSO, little effect. CuSO, and CujS react to give S, which also 
manuf , NO is oxidized to NOt with H-0 satd. with O, in oxidizes CuO, but not as easily as Cu,S does When a 
the presence of a-CmII,NH, (I) and sulfambc acid (II). mixt.ofCuSO, (H,0) , CuO, Cu,S and FeiO„ approximat- 
The color mtensity of the sola of the azo dye formed is mg the compn. of Cu pyntes slag, is chlorinated, the amt 
compared with that of an aq mat. of I and II of the same of CuSO, formed rises to 85% of the possible amt. 
concns titrated with a standard sola of KaKO,. Since H M. Leicester 

only half the combined NOi reacts in the diazotization The production of magnesium and barium fluorides 
(2NOi + HjO = HNO, ■+■ HNOi), the results of detn. . N. S Nikolaev and S M. Kamorgorodskif. J. Chem. 
must be muluplied by 2 Fill a 10-bulb Lunge tube with 5 Ini (Moscow) 12, 1917-50(1935) — Solns of MgCIt 
75 cc IIiO satd with O, and introduce 1 cc. of the I and MgSO, give colloidal ppts with NaF. The resulting 
soln (0 1 g I, C cc of 80% AcOH and 94 cc H»0), MgP» is very impure. If these salts are treated with Hr, 

1 cc of 1%1I and 10 drops of 80% AcOH, Pass into the gels are formed However, MgO and MgCOi react with 

tube 500 cc of the gas sample from an aspirator. Dis- IIP to give good yields of rapidly filterable MgFj BaClj, 
charge the soln. with the dye mto a flask, wash the tube, Ba(NO,)» and BaS all give good yields of BaF, when they 
heat the united sotn to 70-80®, and dd the soln to300cc are treated with NaF. When BaS is used, one of the 
Mix 280 cc. of hot HiO, 1 cc of the I soln , 1 cc of If reaction products is NaOH, whose alky, permits the 
soln and 10 drops of AcOH, titrate the soln. at 70-80® (, use of NaF contg much SiO,. Details of large-scale 

with NaNOi to the same color intensity as the first soln , applications of these methods are given. If. M. L 

and calc. Chas. Blanc Mierochemical investigation of the potassium chloride 

Determination of arsenic in flue gases in sulfuric acid crystals obtained on treatment of sylvuute Va E 

production G B. Zilhcrman and K. N. Polikarpova. Vil'nyanskrf and Z. S. Bannuikh, Kalii ( U • S. S R ) 

Zamhkaya Lab 4, 700-2(1935) — More reliable results 1955, No. 8, 10-21 — Photomicrographs of different 

were obtained by the colorimetric method of Sanger and intermediate products (vacuum salt, tower salt and dry 
Black (C. A. 2, 975) by using H, generated from H|SO, salt) are reproduced. The manuf. of vacuum salt is 
and A1 activated by etching with 3% HgCI, for 2-3 mm. recommended as a means to decrease the caking of KC1 in 
Chas Blanc 7 storage A. Pestofl 

Methods of preparing fluorides A I. Selczeneva. The use of oxygen In soda manufacture A. D. Kron 
J. Chem. Ini. (Moscow) 12, 1041-7(1935) — Methods for J. Chem Ini (Moscow) 12, 784-8(1935).— Economic 
converting fluospar into cryolite., AIF, and. NaF axe te- vOT*vi*sa\4<5C& are discussed. It . Id , Leicester 

viewed H M, Leicester Obtaining bromine from the sylvuute alkaline mother 

The preparation of high-quality chloride of lime, liquors V. I. Nikolaev and E hi Petrova. Kalii 

M. E. Pozin J. Chem Ini. (Moscow) 12, 810(1935); (U. S. S. R ) 1955, No. 8, 18-19— A table shows the 

cf C. A 30, 822‘ — When Ca(01I)j is suspended in CC1, distribution of Br between the liquid and solid phases in 
and chlorinated for 5 hrs. at 0®, the product contains 8 the tertiary system KCl-KBr-H^D for Br contents of 
42-9% active CIi If an aq suspension of yellow HgO 0 5-0.3% over a temp, range of 0® to 100®. At 100® 
is chlorinated, HgCli and HOC1 are formed. The soln the liquid contains 2 4 tunes more Br than the solid. 
is filtered and neutralized with lime. It gives a product Max. content of Br in Solikamsk sylvuute liquor was 
contg 45% active Cl, Chlorination of a suspension ot 0 18% A. Pestoff 

CaCO, in 11,0 at 0 to —5* gives CaCl< and HOCI The Some solvents for the extraction of iodine and bromine 
latter is extd with CCU and neutralized with finely from dilute solutions. A. G. Baidukov J. Chem Ini 
ground lime The resulting Ca(OCI)i contains 51.5% (Moscow) 12, 1062-6(1935); cf, C A. 29, 2313’.— 
active Cl, H. M, Leicester Benzine and kerosene are easily brom mated, and so can- 

The preparation of a high percentage calcium cyans nu de 9 not be used for Bri extn , even if they have been treated 
by the action of a mm onia and carbon monoxide on calcium with oxidizing agents CCL exts Br, and I, effectively 

oxide and calcium carbonate. V. F. Posttukov, T. I from HA), but less effectively from NaCI solns Addn of 

Kuniu and N. A. Eremecva. J. Chem Ini. (Moscow) up to 30% C«H* to the CC1, improves the extn. of the 

12, 795-802(1935).— The optimum conditions for the halogens from both 11,0 and brine, but the sp gr. of the 

reaction are to pass a 6-fold excess of Nil, and 4 times solvent should be kept well above that of the brine to 

this amt. of CO over CaO at 750-800*. Deeompn. of promote good sepn. of the layers H.M. Leicester 
the NH, is favored by the presence of Te, which should Obtaining hydrogen and hydrogen nitrogen mixtures 
therefore be avoided, and hindered if the gas stream con- by the explosive oxidation of methane N I Kobozev, 
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Yo. S. Kazamovskil and L. I. Kashtanov. J. Cktm. Ind 
(Moscow) 12, 1030-6(1935). — The explosion of eqmmol. 
amts of CH( and Oj giv cs a y ield of 37 S% CO and 49 4% 
lit, independent of pressure from 0 72 to 3 7 atm The 
walls of the reaction vessel had no effect, but reduction 
of the dia m. of the ltwl hinders the reaction without 
changing the final products Addn of Nt to the nuxt 
lowers the yield of CO and Hi somewhat, but this effect 
can be counteracted by the presence of COt Addn of 
HiO to the mat causes incomplete reaction Calens 
show that the temp conditions of the reaction probably 
det. purely thermodynamically the direction of the explo- 
sion II M Leicester 

The use of waste nitrous gases to produce nitrogen and 
nitrogen-hydrogen mixtures T Ivanovskif, M Korsh 

and 1 Kruhtul J Chem Ind (Moscow) 12 , 803-9 
(1935) — The NO and Oi winch are present in smalt amts 
m waste N» can be removed by passing the gas at 3t)0- 
500® with IIi over a catalyst composed of 2% Cu and 3% 
Ni deposited on chamotte This catalyst can al-o be 
used to remov c small amts of O, from electrolytic Hi 

H hi Leicester 

Controlling and operating devices in the sulfur plant at 
RBnnsk&r. 1'crAgren fra 1935, S3-S — Tlie instruments 
and control board for continuously recording and con- 
trolling the operations in the ROnnskar plant for the 
roanuf of S from SOj and producer gas are described 

E. M. Synimcs 

Mining of carnalities in the First Potassium mine 
A. N. Andreichev. Kalti (U. S S R) 1935, No 4. 
27-36, No 6, 14-25. — A discussion of the location of 
the mine and proposed methods of the mining of carnafhrc 
Tlie carnallite contains KC1 19 90, MgQi 25 IS, NaCl 
27.44, 11*0 25 53, CaSO, 0 956. insol matter 0 4S% 

A Tcstoff 

The Carnallite-Magnesium Combine Ya M KhcT- 
fetx. Kahl (U S S R.) 1935, No 7, S-15 — A descrip- 
tion of the manuf. Mg is prepd from carnallite, with 
KClOi as a by-product. A. PcstofI 

The preparation of cryolite from a solution of sodium 
fluoride and aluminum fluonde V. S Yatlov and E. M 
Korzon. J. Chem. Ind (Mo-cow) 12, 1050-4(1935) — 
NasSil't is treated with a slight excess of 15-20%NaiCOj 
sotn. at 90-100®. The SiOj ppts. and settles rapidly It 
is well washed. The filtrate contains 9G-S% of the NaF 
Air., prepd. from Al(OH), and HF, must be cry std 
rapidly at low temp , since large crystals react slowly 
The AlFi^ suspension is treated at not too high a temp 
with NaF soln , and the pptd. cryolite is washed with 
HiO at 95® to remove adsorbed sulfate ions. II. M L 
The cooling of sylnnlte solutions in vacuo Ya E 
\ il’nyanskil and V. ZelyansV.it AW (U. S S R.) 
1935, No. 7, 16-22. — A description of different app. and 
their operations A Pestoff 

Salt plant design and construction. Clinton S Robin- 
son. Con. CAem. Mel. 19, No 12, 324-5(1935) —A 
brief description of the plant of the Goderich Salt Co. at 
Goderich, Ont., for the production of very pure, kiln- 
dned salt by a continuous process. A filter seps the 
excess brrnc from the salt sluny, as the slurry is delivered 
from the evapg. pans. The drum employed acts as a 
continuous filter and drier. The slurry of bnne and salt 
of a predetd. d. is received through an ingenious top-feed 
mechanism. The filler drum is fully encased in a housing 
having ducts connected to a senes of heating units. A 
const, pussure is maintained on the filter housing by 
means of a > blower. The machine is constructed of cast 
‘Ni-resist" with housing and screen of monel metal 
Noncorrosne metal* are used throughout. W. H. B 
The production of lampblack from anthracene and 
naphthalene. P. Zmil. J. Rubber Ind. (U. S S. R ) 12. 
851*3(1935).— A di-cussion. A. Festoff 

Surface activity of silica gel treated with calcium hy- 
droxide. Aldo Mallei and Anstide Battaglia. Ann 
ekim. applicant 25, 309-JS{IJW5).-SiOi gel which hts 
been heated and then cooled, whether slowly or rapidly 
adsorbs Ca (OH), from its soln. less readily than docs fresh 
, iU, gel Gel was $a«d. with Ca(Oll), by passing a satd. 


1 Ca(Oll), solp through the gel. Ca (OH) i adsorbed w as 
detd. by treating the product with Hr to remove the SiO». 
Extn of the nuxt. with HC1 docs not remove all the Ca- 
(OH)t The activity and ad-orptive powers of SiO, 
gel arc increased by treatment with Ca(0H)i soln. 

A \V. Contieri 

The use of sidente as a source for catalysts for the 
synthesis of ammonia Ya A rel’dman, K. N. Ivanov 
and A I Naumova J. Chem Ind. (Moscow) 12,1036-8 

2 1 1935) — When Bakal sidente is fused without removing 
any impunties, most of the Fe-Oi becomes FciO», and a 
good latalyst for Nil, synthesis is obtained Addn of 
A1 O, or K,0 does not improve it II. M Leicester 


Conversion of lfiS from coal gas into coned II,SO« 
(Itoclzer) 21 


3 Hydrochlonc acid Hermann FnscUcr Ger, 621,056, 
Nov. 1 , 1935 (Cl 12i 5) F or manufg , stonng or cooling 
com IIC1, use is made of app made of or lined with Sl> 
or Bi or their alloys, and the HC1, before it comes into 
contact with such npp , is treated with a reducing agent, 
particularly HjS Corrosion is thus av oided 

Apparatus for phosphonc acid manufacture Harry A . 
Curtis (to Tennessee Valley Authonty) U S 2,026,519, 

4 Jan 7. Various smictural and operative details are de- 
senbed of an app for combined oxidation and hy drat ion of 
elemental P 

Recovering sulfuric add from acid tar, etc Ludwig 
Horbort and Tntz Kcil Gcr 621,123, Nov 1,1935(0. 
12i. 25). Acid tar or like waste acid, e g , spent JLSO, 
from the refining of benzene, is halogenatcd without ddn , 
if necessary at a raised pressure and slightly raised temp 
The resinous impurities sep out, and the clear acid layer 

5 is withdrawn and blown with air or other gas to remove 
halogen and by drogen lialide 

Recovery of sulfunc acid and reams from add tar pro- 
duced In purifying benzene hydrocarbons with sulfunc 
add. Geo. W J Bradley U. S. 2,026,456, Dec. 31. 
The acid tar is passed in a thin stream into a hotly of bod- 
ing water equal to 0 5-1.0 the volume of the tar while the 
water is maintained in a state of ebullition by blowing 

6 steam through it, Urn* producing sepn. into a dd. oeid and 
a resinous layer, and solidification of resins is effected by 
steaming. App. is described 

Alkali perborates. N. V. Industrieele Maatscliappij 
Voorheen Noury & van dcr Lande. Bnt. 434,991, Sept. 
12, 1935. Tins corresponds to Fr. 776,485 (C. A. 29. 
3472 1 ). 

NoncaHng alkali metal metaphosphate. Geo. W. 
Smith (to Hall Laboratoncs, Inc.) U. S. 2,024,543 

7 Dee. 17. A water softener or detergent which sequesters 
Ca and Mg in a but slightly ionized condition comprises 
an alkali metal metaphosphate mixed with about 3-20% 
of on intumeseed alkali metal borate, such as borax. 

Alkali sulfhydrates I. G Tarbemnd A.-G. Fr. 
786,441, Sept. 3, 1935. Stable, strongly coned, and dry 
prepns. of alkali sulfhy drates are obtaiued by evapg. solns. 
thereof contg a small amt, of alkali sulfide. Thus, a 

e «oln. contg. NaSH 55, Na,S 3 and Na,S;0, 2.5% can be 
evapd to dryness under vacuum without dccompn. 

Solid alkali silicate mixture suitable for dissolving in 
water Franz Albcrtshauser (to Philadelphia Quartz 
Co). U. S 2,020,451, Dec 31. A solid pourable tmxt. 
comprises a cryst sol alkali silicate such as that of Na 
and an amorphous alkali silicate in which the ratio of 
silica to alkali is greater than m tlie cryst. silicate and 
which is interspersed with and protected from the atm. 

9 by the cryst. silicate 

Thiotetraphosphates Augustus II. Fiske and Charles 
S. Bryan (to Rumford Chemical Works). U. S. 2,025,- 
503, Dec. 24. A product having xcatcr softening and 
detergent properties is obtained, c.g., by heating NaPO, 4 
with Na,S_l mot. proportion (suitably at about 150®). Cf. 

Apparatus for ammonium chloride manufacture. Elam 
C. Curtis (to Mathieson Alkali Works) . U. S. 2,024,6S0 
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Dec 17 App is described with a saturator comprising a 
closed chamber, a vessel wilhin and opening at its upper 
end into said chamber, a connection for supplying a liquid 
reaction medium such as NH*Ci soln to the vessel and a 
connection for discharging the liquid reaction medium from 
the lower end of the chamber, sep means for introducing 
2 gaseous reactants such as MH» and HCl into the vessel 
and (or vapouring liquid STM* in heat exchange with the 
contents of the vessel, and a vent ftotn the upper end of , 
the chamber 

Ammonium nitrate Bamag-Meguul A ~G Fr 7S0,- 
Obo, Aug 20, 1935 NH*NOi poor m water and solidify- 
ing wholly on cooling is obtained from dd HNOa and 
gaseous KHi, by using the heat of neutralization sod soln 
to cone the soln of NIltNOi formed A soln of HKD, 
of medium concn and NHi are introduced into the lower 
part of a reservoir filled vnth a molten mass of KH,NOi 
alreadv formed and b at atm pressure or lower The 
untransfornud vapors are submitted to a washing by hot 
molten masses ahead) formed, if desired under reduced 
pressure App is described 

Ammonium, sulfite Frederic M Pyzcl and Jan D 
Ruys {to Shell Development Co ) L S 2,02(1,250, 
Dec 31 Acid sludge, such as that from refining hydro- 
carbons with II (SO* is mixed with (NH,)»SO* soln and 
the milt is neutralized with NII*OH soln in a reaction 
sjsiern, liquid products of the reaction arc passed into a 
separator maintained in a quiescent condition, so that 
oily products of reaction sep from the aq products of 
reaction, and the aq products of reaction are passed 
through a tube bundle, whereby further amounts of oily 
products sep from the aq products An arrangement of 
app is described 

Ammonium sulfate I G Farbetundustnc A -G. 

Bnt 435,007, Sept 12, 1035 See Fr 781,750 (C A. 29, 
«374') 

Ammonium sulfate I G Far bemud A -G Fr. 

786)321, Aug 31, 1935 Large crystals are ohtamed by 
crystallizing from a neutral or all. sola cotit g a sntatt 
amt of salts of alkali or all. earth metals, Mg, Cr, Moor 
Zn, or org sulfonic acids Examples ate given of the 
use of sulfates of Mg , Mn, Zn and Cr and sullamlic acid 

Antimony tnfluonde Thomas Midglcy , Jr., Albert L 
Henne and Robert R McNary (to General Motors Cotp ) 

V S 2.024,008. Dec 10 SbCl, is treated with HF (suita- 
bly in a steam-heated Pb receptacle) 

Calcium sulfite Montan- und Industnalwerke vonn 
Joh D Starch Cer 620.327. Oct 19, 1935 (a. 12i 
21) See Austrian 142,563 (C A 29,S255>) 

Horizontal rotary kiln and associated apparatus suitable 
for calcining calcium and magnesium carbonates, etc 
Ruland R Shatter and Richard Bernhard (to Traylor 
Engineering fi. Mfg Co) US 2,026,441, Dec 31 
Structural, meet and operant e details 

Basie lead sulfate Fred E Gregory, John I MeCIaren 
and Paul R Hamilton (to Eagle Picher Lead Co ) 

U S 2,026,033, Dec 31 Fumes from an ore hearth are 
introduced into a settling system, burned Fb sulfide 
particles are removed from the settling system, ground 
and introduced into a flash furnace, and the fumes es- 
caping from the flash furnace are passed into the settling 
system and mixed with the fumes from the ore hearth. 
App is described 

Magnesium sulfate MetallgeseUschaft A -G Fr. 
7S7.558, Sept 25, 1935 Solid monohydrated MgSO, 
and similar salts are obtained in a form having a reduced 
content of water of crystn , particularly sulfates the soly 
of -which in water increases first as the temp, increases, 
but afterward decreases, and which have less water of 
crystn at raised temp The coned solns are heated by 
successive stages to a temp which is situated on the 
descending branch of the soly. curve, but at which no 
extn of solid salt tales place, and these solns are after- 
ward cooled by auto-evapn , preferably by successive 
stages to temps which are situated on the rising branch 
of the soly. curve, but which are still within the limit of 
the formation of salt with the desired content of water of 
crystn The solas circulate in closed circuit through 


heaters and evaporators, the salt extd being sepd, between 
the evaporators and the heaters 
Manganese phosphate I G Farbcnind A -G 
(Alois Maier, inventor). Cer 618,787, Sept, 14, 1935 
(Q 12 1 31) See Fr 771,978 (C. A 29,7027') 
Potassium nitrate. Oskar T. Kaselitz U S 2,024,- 
370, Dec 17 A soln. satd at an elevated temp with re- 
spect to KXO, and substantially also with respect to 
KjSO* and K-Mg sulfate is cooled to ppt. KNOi, which is 
sepd , KiSO* and Mg(KO>)» art incorporated with the 
mother liquor, this mut. is heated to trap part of the 
water from it and is cooled to a limited extent, so that K-Mg 
sulfate seps and the resulting liquor is reused in cycle with 
regulation of the percentage of water in the bquor to give it 
a quantity and concn such as tho-e of the starting soln 
Potassium sulfate Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
Fr. 787,713, Sept 27, 1935 KtSO* and (or) a double 
salt K,SO* CaSO* H.O arc made by causing KCI to react 
with CaSO* m aq medium contg. NH« and using an ex- 
cess of KCI K(SO« is obtained when the concn of KCI 
and (or) NH» is relatively high and the double salt when 
the concns are relatively low A limited amt. of NaCl 
as impurity m the KCI is not harmful The CaSO* may 
be added in steps, with or without sepn of the solid 
reaction product after each step 

Sodium carbonate decahydrate Geo L. Cunningham 
(to Mathicson Alkali Works) U. S 2,024,679, Dec 17. 
NallCO, or Ka,CD, is subjected to the action of an aq 
ammomacal soln of NaCl at a temp, below about 15* 
to ppt, Na-COi IOHjO while the ratio of CO, to free base 
in the sota is maintained at not exceeding about 0 5 An 
arrangement of app is described Ct C A. 29, 304* 
Sodium sulfate from calcium sulfate Markus Larsson 
U S 2,025,756, Dec 31. CaSO* is treated with a soln. of 
, NaiCOi in the presence of Na.SO* of about 30% concn 
and in which an excess of l-t% Na,CO» is maintained 
during the reaction, after *epn of the Na,SO* and its 
crystn , the mother liquor contg Na CO, is returned to the 
initial reaction An arrangement of app. and various 
operative details are described. 

Zinc oxide American Zmc, Lead fit Smelting Co. 
Bnt 435,005, Sept 12, 1935 ZnO of aciculu form is 
obtained by vaporizing Zn in a reducing atm. at approx. 

1 1200* and passing tbc vapors into an oxidizing zone where 
the air supply is regulated to promote the growth of the 
oxide particles, e g , by slowly mixing the vapors with au- 
to burn them with a lazy flame while maintaining a temp 
of substantially 1100* App is described, in which the 
Zn is obtained by reduction of Zn ore 
Nitne oxide and hydrogen chloride from mtrosyl chlo- 
ride Oslar F Kaselitz U. S 2.025.391, Dec. 24 
A mut of NOC1 and II is heated to 150-500° (suitably 
150-500* m the presence of activated C or exposed to light 
rass). 

Sulfur dioxide MetallgeseUschaft A -G Bnt. 433,- 
llG.Sept 16,1935 See Ger. 600,447 <C. A. 29, 1594*). 

Fluorine compounds I G Far bemud. A.-G Fr 
786,123, Aug 27, 1935 Ti« introduced into org eompds 
using a substantially pure r and carrying out the reaction 
»u a chamber subdivided into small compartments by 
1 means of a substantially inert solid filling material, e. t . 
CaF, Examples are given and app is described 

Recovery of lithium values from amblygooite, etc- 
John II Coleman and Ned E Jaila (to Warner Chemical 
Co ). U. S 2,024 026, Dec 10. A mineral such as 
amblygomte or s similar A1 phosphate mineral contg 
lttbia and siliceous gang is digested in a KaOH soln so as 
to dissolve A1 phosphate and to concentrate the Libia in 
insol. form in a solid residue, and the residue is subjected 
> to an acid treatment, as with 35% HiSO*, toext the blhia 
and leave a final residue of silica and silicates. 

Stable water-soluble colloidal molybdenum Percy 
Vesste U. S 2,025,405, Dec. 24 An aq suspension of 
Mo oxides contg. a protective colloid such as gum arable 
is treated with sodium formaldehydcsulfoxylate and the 
product js sepd in a solid state from the resulting soln 
(suitably by treating with MeOIf and ether, cooling and 
filtering). 
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Smelting salt. R. Lnglcrt &. T. Becker Ger C18.78S, 
Sept 14, 1935 (Cl. 12/ 3). Smelting salt, free from gyp- 
sum, is prepd by fusing crude rock salt, adding alkali 
equiv. to the gipsum to convert this to Na,SOi and an 
insol Ca sail winch can be sepd by settling The alkali 
may be alkali phosphate, borate or hydroxide Lxaniples 
are given 

Table salt Chein Wcrkc vomi II & E Albert 
(Hans Mcngcle, inventor) Ger 021,2 50, Nov 4, 1935 
(Cl £3*101) In the nianuf of a table-salt mi xt contg 
cations and anions in about the same proportions as the 
blood, the sparingly sol salts required for the mixt arc 
formed in the presence of the necessary alkali chlorides 
under such conditions that they are pptd in a finely sub- 
divided state on the chlorides A product completely 
sol in water is then obtained An example is given of the 
prepn of a mixt contg K 31 5, Na 520, Ca 12 8, Ms 
2 90, l'e l 7. Cu 0 02, Cl 520 9, P-O, 30 C, SO, lb 7 and 
lactic acid 8 3 parts 

Storage of soluble salts such as soda ash Wm R 
McCann (to Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp ) U S 2,- 
024, 830, Dec 17 1 or the storage of a sol salt such as 

NaiCOi which with water forms a mass of smaller apparent 
vol than the solid salt prior to mixing with water, the solid 
salt is mixed with water in sufficient amt to form a soln 
of the salt filling the interstices lu .tween the particles of an 
integral mass of uudissolved salt comprising the major 
proportion of the salt and to give a mass of solid and soln 
having a smaller apparent volume than the solid salt prior 
to adding the water, and large quantities of the resulting 
mixt. arc stored in a container in which the integral inass 
is formed App is described 

Decomposing beryllium minerals Deutsche Gold- und 
Silber-schcideanstalt vonn Roesslcr Brit 435,092, Sept 
13, 1935 Beryl, etc , is dccoinpd by beating with caustic 
alkalies m the initial presence of, e g , 5-25% of 11,0 to 
not exceeding 500", e g , 400° About IGmols of NaOII 
per mol of beryl may be used and the alkali may lie re- 
placed by substances yielding it under the conditions of 
operation, e. g , tnalkah phosphate In a modification, 
the dccompn may be conducted in an autoclave, prefer - 


1 ably with stirring, at 150-200°. After extn. of the prod- 
uct with H»0 or aq. alkali, the residue may be worked up 
by treatment with coned HiSO,. SiO, may be removed 
by evapn , the AI in the filtrate may be pptd as alum, and 
Be may be pptd as hydroxide by NHj Alternatively, 
the AI, Fe and Be may all be pptd. as hydroxides and the 
Be recovered from the ppt. by treatment with (NIL)iCO, 

Carbon from carbon monoxide. Theodor WT. Pfirrmann 

„ and Georg Gros Ger G21.599, Nov 9, 1935 (Ct. 22/.14) . 

2 Addn to 505,053 (C A 27, 1110) The method of Ger, 
505,053 is modified by adding a pulverulent catalyst to 
the CO When the catalyst is a compd of a carbonyl- 
forming metal, e g , Co(CN)i, it may be removed from 
the product by treating the latter with CO at a temp, and 
pressure suitable for the production of the carbonyl 

Powdered carbon Georges Boname Fr 7SG,3S0, 
Sept 2, 1935 In making powd C by catalytic dccompn 

3 of a gas rich tn CO, a part of the reaction gas is directed as 
a jet on to the catalyst so as to form a cloud of the cata- 
lyst which assures continuity of the reaction More than 
one jet may be used at different levels of the reaction 
chamber and the cataly st may be allow ed to fall as grains 
through the rising current of gas 

Activated carbon I rank H Cone and Clive B Houl- 
iler (to Activities Ltd ) US 2,020,355, Dec 31, Fr 
787.7G9, Sept 2S, 1935 Finely divided carbonaceous 

4 material such as pow d coal is injected into a zone of in- 
candescent gas in which the inatcnal is instantaneously 
raised to a temp of about 1400° to decompose the material 
into carbon and hydrocarbons in a fraction of a sec and 
before oxidation of the carbonaceous material can take 
place App is described 

Active carbon from peat \ictor Wetrls U S 
2,025,307, Dec 24 Skc 1 r 770,329 (C ,1 29,3474*). 

, Catalysts Paul Laffitte and Pierre Grandadam. 
I'r 787,837, Sept. 30, 1935 PtO and PtO, (Tf. 785, 0S2, 
C A 30, 5S1*) arc used as they are or after reduction 
instead of the usual Pt black as catalysts in the prepn of 
Nll t from N and II and in the hydrogenation of C, CH«, 
oxides of C, water gas and camphor, and in the oxidation 
of SO] to SO, and NIL to oxides of N 


19— GLASS, CLAY PRODUCTS. REFRACTORIES AND ENAMELED METALS 
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The glass, ceramics and cement industries in Poland 
in 1934. Constantin dc Kownacki Chimie & mduslne 
34, 1217-20(1935) A Papincau-Couturc 

Determination of the rate of formation of glass A P 
7sL ifon Phi s rhys -Chem Glass (Moscow) 30 (1933) , 
Sprtchsaal 68, 736-7(1935) — The time necessary to com- 
pktc the formation of glass when melting pure Na,0 + 
2SiOj at various temps was 1300°, 34 mm . 1250°, 
42 mm , 1200°, 81 min , 1150°, 113 mm , 1100°, 248 
mm ; 1050°, 400 mm , 1000°, 10SS min Pure raw ma- 
terials powdered lo a grain size of the 100 to C7G screen 
sieve were used, the charge was 21 7 g and was melted in 
a Pc crucible in an efee furnace The rate of formation- 
temp. curve is approx hyperbolic for Na disihcatc, 

MV Kondoidy 

The eSect of rocks on the process of glass melting and 
on some physico-chemical properties of glasses A I* 
7ak .Ifen. PAjj Phys -Chrrn. Glass (Moscow) 37 
(1933); Sprrchsaal 68, 737. — Three kinds of glass of the 
following compn. w ere studied : 

1 S' O, 69% RjOi 5 0% RO 11% R,o 15% 

2 SiO, 64% R, 0.10 0% RO 11% R,015% 

3 SiO, 59% RiOj 15 0% RO 11% R»015% 

These glasses were melted from pure raw materials and also 
from rocks. Twenty, 40 and 00% ncphelile or vol- 
canic ash were added. The rate of the formation of glass 
was detd, at 1300° for all glasses The time necessary for 
the completion of the formation of glass was less than half 
the lime required for mfg. glass from pure raw materials, 
volcanic ash accelerated the formation of glass also, al- 


ANDC It KARR 

though not to such an extent as nephclite. Batches were 
simultaneously heated to 1400° lo del. the tune necessary 
to obtain melts free from bubbles . this temp, was kept for 
2 hrs , after which the melts were cooled at the same rate 
and the no of bubbles was determined by projection on a 

7 screen The refining time was prolonged by rocks: glass 
contg 20% nepbeluc contained 2SG3 bubbles, the same 
glass without nephelite contained only 1033. The tend- 
ency of the glass to dcvitnfy is not changed when rocks 
are introduced Light absorption is lowered much more 
by nephclite than by volcanic ash M V. Kondoidy 

The ultraviolet test as an aid in the glass industry. 
Julius Grant Class 12, 520-2(1935) —Bibliography. 

8 Herbert S Willson 
Settling and antisettling properties of clays I\ H. 

Clews Foundry Trade J. 53, 422—1(1935). D. S. 

Some characteristics of fire clay with special reference 
to manufacturing difficulties C A G Thomas and J R. 
Adderley. Brit Oayuontrr 44.275-76(1935).— See C.A. 
29.7000*. E C. Petrie 

Discoloration of wall tile by plant organisms K. 
Lamche and R. Kiihn. A’rrom Rundschau 43, 567 

9 (1935). — The green coloration observed in cracks in the 

glaze of dairy wall tile was due to algae A moist atm. 
favored their growth Minerals in the tile served as nu- 
trient material P. s Roller 

Dry working of ceramic mixes A Pnmakovskif. 
iWif, r<*Ani*t No 15, 15-16(1934); Referatkartn 
Siliiathteraiur No 593(1934). M. V. Kondoidy 

Germany's pottery industry during 1934 Rolland 
Welch. Ceram At' 26, 242 3, 246(1935) H. S. \V 
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A study of some i axillary fluxes in combination with 
d-Serest feldspars in an earthenware body Ralston 
Russell, Jr , and Arthur S Wa*ls Ceram A [e 26.219-21 
1135) Herbert S Willson 

Fluorescence VII The relation of soluble salt con- 
tent to fluorescence B Bntterwortb Bril Cteytrerlcr 
44.271-5(1935), cf C A. 27, SIM—' The tern fluores- 
cence oefcrdes damage to planter br a yrtn as well as 
damag* to bnd CaSO, is sparingly sol and will not 
can«e defects in bncL The Mg Cim’ent shcr-ld not be 
over <* "e^oas dantag* will result E. C. Petrie 

Flu-d/y, lnfcr.taton and fe - r otropy of bentonite sus- 
pension Chama Kim era J Oem Soc. Japan 56, 
1W 52(1935) — Tbe yield value of Korea bentonite sus- 
pension < 1 ,35% ) ts mar when its NaCl content is 100- 
2*> triLuiol Tht «n'pens»oa then «ko*r* a tea, static 
coefi of fvtios T. Katsurai 

Det«~nitM ef mcf.il e a ceram-c refractcn** V. 
B Kraft and I A Gumcb Zc~od'kcya Lob. 4, E^f- 
999 1935) — Sitidirtory results were obtaaed a the 
d»tn of cUl't a clay refractories by the method of 
RieheandScha.de 1C A 25,5742) Chas Blanc 

Performance cf refractories used in basic alloy st*el 
prodnehoa Gilbert Soler Brut end Cloy Feamd 87, 
_ K 6. 298 1935) — Voumetalbe inclusions m finished steel 
are traced to unsatisfactory refractones. The interlock- 
ing cryst struct ere of silica Inch makes them ideal for 
roo's and sidewalls of open-tearth furnaces. Although 
and chemically, s2ica Inch resist basic sbig became of the 
formation of nnmiseiM* Lcmis with fejTC*.s, Ca. Sin and 
Mg ondts Also in Bull Am Ceram. Soc 14, 2S3-8 
(l'G5) E C. Petne 

Grmdmg G Ul.Imana Farmeetonti £r Pr Zimin 
43, 103 -6 1935) — A Irief fcmoncal * ketch is given of the 
development of the an of gnadjg SI Ilartenhecn 
R aj . mi -tube heating ofi-rs many « Jrsnlages to enamel- 
ers E F Gekng Ird-u2n.il Gas 14, No. 6. 18-29, 
CfJ"i Age 26, £53-4, 247(r<35). — The comburtwa of 
gas wi.hui radar,: tubes within the oven permits Letter 
control of temp and atm than with muffies Max 
temp inside the tube wall does not exceed 1 bVJ’F. which 
is v_£menl to produce a furnace temp of 1609*F Also 
m AcbircJGei 16, No 12, 20-1(1935) R W. Ryan 


Fbo'ometnc app for measuring the hiding power of 
opal glasses (Bn:, pat 434,13')) 26 Rollers for dis 
placing articles at high temps , particularly glass plates 
or sheets (Bit pat. 434-315) 1 Concrete | producing 
bricks or tiles] (U S pat. 2/IM.207) 20 


Glass, etc Smdhnjer Optuche Glaswek GmbH 
fGtwg Jaeckel, mventrr) Ger. 618/7)1, Sept 13. 1935 
ftl -tb 15 01) To prothme satisfactory Currmation of 
bring and work rooms by combined day- and artificial 
Lght when the firmer is of insufficient density, the day- 
lghi is thrregb a yrJhnnsh brown £}iir to aJ •ce- 

lts spectral couipn to cause complementary bWufmg wi Ji 
the artificial Lght. The fiber oeasti of glass of the 
compu EiO. 7 l.S, N'aD 163), CaO II J). Se 1-0 a-vi 
FeiO, 02% Fibers of cellulose dents, or sobd rrg con- 
densation p-oducts tinted with waitable (Ires may be used 
Fusion cf raw mz? “rials to make glass AA alter O 
Ampler (to Hanf'rd-Empu* Co ) US rtreet 1°,78S, 
Pec 17. A reissue of (C A. 77. 1721) 

Furnace fur fusing glass, etc Paul R yh a lr t. Fr 
7*6,133, An? 27, 1935 

Electric furnace for fusing glass Osa participations 
mdiLtnefles Soc anon. Ft 7&i, 166, Aug 28, 1935 
Glass furnace with a euntnuous closed cremt for tguid 
glass to be delrrered to a castmg machine Etienne 
FafxB L S 2,025,5*1, Dee 24 \ amour «• rwunral, 

meciu 2nd operative drtalls _ 

Supplying moltea glass to for min g machines Thomas 
S-mhouie tto Hazel-Atlas Glass Co ). US 2/ty^T, 
D-r. 31 A anas detail, cf app and operate*! 

Apparatus for feeding molten glass aid forming hollow 
U-aarware such as bottles Fnu Eckert (to Hartford 


Empire Co ). U. S. 2,026225, Dec 31 Vinous struc- 
tural, mech. and operative details. 

Device for feedmg charges of glass to the molds of a 
forming machine Tbe Lotted Glass Bottle Manufac- 
turers Ltd and Thomas Courtney ilocrstead. Bn*. 
434.639, Sept. 5, 1935 

Plungers for glass molds for producing lenses. Richard 
W. hoc c (to Eastman Kodak Co). V.S 2JXS4.C.V), Dec. 
, 17. Various mfg and structural details. 

Glass-shaping machine* of the kmd in which a cumber 
of mold units rotate about one or more stationary columns, 
the various movements of the molds being effected by 
cams that are fixed to the columns EuropJiseher Ver- 
band der Flaschenfabnken G. m b H. Brit. 433,836. 
Aug 21. 1935 

Sheet glass Luke C. Mambourg (to Libbey-Owens- 
Foid Glass Co). V. S 2/26.186. Dec. 31. An app 
I and operation are described m which a pair of revolving 
rolls evert a pressure on the glass only sufficient to fora a 
sheet of the dented thickness 

Apparatus for maim? sheets of glass pilkingtoa Bros 
Ltd Fr 787,423, Sept. 23, 1935 

Heat -treating sheets of glass American Secunt Co 
Fr 786,370, Sept 2, 1935 Supporting means for the 
wheels is described 

Case-hardening glass sheets David H Goodwfflie (to 
1 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co ). U S. 2,026,163, Dec 
31 Alter the ihcet* are passed through a furnace to heat 
them to approx their softening pouit, they are passed mto 
an envelope which is cooled from both «ides so that tbe 
opposite surfaces can be chilled App as described 

Glass-roHmg apparatus for forming glass sheets Al- 
fred L Harrington (to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co ) 
U S 2/25,102, Dec. 21 Rolls are driven by a motor the 
r -peed of which it regulated, by a thermostatic control de- 
vice, o accord with temp change* m the glass. 

- Apparatus for making glass plates Compagtues re- 
time* de* glaees et verres « ped ant dn cord de la France 
Ger 618.7ul.Sept 16,1935(0 33s. IS). 

Apparatus for holing glass plates during ease-harden- 
ing fiord \\ Black (to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co). 
L.S 2/125, 086, Dec 24 Structural details 

Apparatus for tempering glass plates. Soc. Assure* 
Fr 787,132, Sept. 17, lSJo. 

Tempering glass As=i:rri 1c "Roi den Verres de Se- 
toTt" Alagmen, filonmer A Cie. Bnt. 433,748, An? 
29, 1935 Glass plates are hardened by means of air cur- 
rents produced by the combined effect of air jrt» of small 
dimensions arranged along the sides of adjacent regulat 
polygons and larg- air -suction openings arranged at the 
centers of the polygons 

Te mp e r i n g glass Soc anon des manufactures des 
glacts et produrts chiuu qu** de £t -Gobam, Chau py & 
Cney. Bnt. 434231, Aug 29, 1935 In app for tem- 
pering sheet glass, the sfccrt remains wtatronary wilt be- 
ing heated and cooled and the heating and cooling devices 
are so arrang'd fiat the coohoc per**! foUom lbs balms 
period without any tune interval. 

Ehrra-gliss con tamers Gilbert Schaffer and Gar F. 
Jardme (to Hazel- Atlas Glass Co) L. S 2,924,748. 
Dec 17. A anous details of app and operation. 

Miring glass Theodore B. Dreather (to Eausch A 
Lomb Optical Co ) V. S. 2,034277, Dec 17. A 
cotnpn. for marking glass surfaces is formed from HF, 
AmO Ac, ScCl- and petrolatum. 

Glaring glissware. Cortland W. Dams (to Mantk 
Lamp Co of America). U S. 2,024,918. Dec. 17 An 
articJe to bt glazed such as a glass chmney 11 subjected to 
a hot mednun such as com bust wa gases at a less? yurt 
short cf that at which the article softens and sags, until the 
temp of th- article u substantially upal to that of the 
beating medium, and the part of the article to be glazed 
is then heated to tbe fu^wo point App is described. 

Glass-pohsimg tool. Theodore E Obng (to Gall A 
Ltmtike. Xne 1 UR 2}rHJVC„ Dec 17. A pofishxnf 
tool earrw* a layer of carcau’ia war shaped to the same 
f on as the to A, (or pdrbaai knscs, etc 

Glass objects Compaguie mtcma^ioQile |««ir la lab 
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riratinti m£camque du verre (Prorfidf Libbry-Owcn 0 Soc. 
anon If. 787,8.11, Sept. 10, 1919. Parti of the app 
anti articles which come in contort with the molten glass 
are marie in fu-ierl quartz instead of chamotte 

Mirrors Soe anon des manufacture! dei glaces et 
prodmts chimtqttrs de Somt-Goboin, Chauny & Cirey 
Tr 785,225, A ug 29, 191' Cla.ii used for mirrors eon 
tains Nd oxide, where! .y a warmer color is given to objects 
reflected tn it 

Interna! frosting of electric lamp bulbs Gustav 
Hftzberjf and V, m Ambrunn (to General Importing Co ) 

I S 2,029,588, Dee 21 The inner surface of the bulb » 
intermittently brought info contact with a heated frosting 
mut such as one eontg Iff and actrl salts dtinng an inter- 
val of the order of 5 *. e , and after such contact heat and 
moisture are applied to the surface durirg a similar interval 
intermittently, followed by treatment with cold water for 
about the same tine 

Colored coating compositions Colloidal Colours, Ltd 
Tr 787,787, Sept 28, 191' Sec Rnt 421,919 (C A 
29,92189 

Manufacture of glass corner tiles Gustave P Matt 
man (to Cincinnati Advertising Products Co j L S 
2/121,77,9, Dee 17 App and various mlg detail! are 
described 

X-ray absorption glass Frederick Gel.iharp (to Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co ) t S 2/12.9,099, iKc 21 Glass 
is formed from a batch substantially free from alkali and 
eontg approx 50 59% of Pl> oxide and 4 1.9%ofBiO 
Luminescent glass Jules A Mauler, Paul de Cagny 
and Jean Pur son Tr 789,147, Aug 27, 1919 The 
lumineicfflt material is formal in the nascent state during 
the formation of the g!a«s it'ejf Tliua carbonates or other 
flutes which enter into the constitution of the glass arc 
tred for the formation of the material which then remain i 
in the cryst staf e m the glais The luminescent glass may 
he combined With a spenal Pb glass which arrests cathodic 
radiations or x-rays 

Insulation comprfaing spaced glass sheets Lloyd V 
Rl.ack (to Pittsburgh Plate Gtvi Co ) U. S 2,029,719, 
Dcr. SI, Pet ween the edges of glass sheets there is 
placed a spacer of material such as cork or cardboard the 
pores of which arc impregnated with a permanently plastic 
cement such a s a pitch, shellac or pyroxylin enmpn which 
serves to secure the spacer to the glais 

Laminated glass Archibald Renfrew (to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd ) L h 2,021,389, Dec. 17 
Sheets of glass are united with an intervening layer of a 
polymerization product, such as one from methyl acrylate 
or Vinyl acetate, formed into a sheet in a partially poly- 
merized and sirupy condition, freed from unpolymemed 
material by evapn. at a temp below the ft p of the latter 
and then interposed between the sheets of glass 

Apparatu a far making curved sheets of laminated glass 
Wm. O. Lytle (to Duplate Corp ) D S 2,029,119, 
Dec, 21. Merit and operative details 
Apparatus for working clay such as that for making 
large tile, etc, I) I arl Child and James L Child (to 
Hancock Prick fc Tile Co ) (J S. 2,021,029, Dec, 10 
Various details are described of an extruder, a pug mill, a 
subatm -pre*siire transfer between them, ami assoed 
features of app, 

Ericks, tiles, etc. Max Pcrkirwicz Gr 021,411, 
Nov. 7, 1019 (Cl. mb. 12 1 1) , Addn to M 5,277 (C A 
26, 208 >). Molded clay, before it is dried and fired, is 
treated with a su-pen-ion eontg a natural or synthetic resin 
and a day or a mut. of clays, with or without a protective 
colloid, a flux or a glaze In this way the color of the final 
products is not only levelled, as described in Cer, .919,277, 
but can a!«o be modified as desired by suitable selection of 
the clay, etc , added to the resin suspension 
Ceramic composition suitable for floor tiles Andrew 
Mahnovtzky (to Malimtr Corp ). t'.S 2/129,762, Dec. 
.11. AU), It 1 .1, MgO til, k, »,V) 1, and fuOj 4-14 
parts, on a dehydrated moluutar ba-is, form a crmipn of 
good strength and hard tu-s Oxid.s «f Co, Cr Cu I 
If it or Pe may f,e u ^-tf for coloring 
Ceramic flux for whiteware, wall tile, etc Joseph H 


1 Weis (to I eldipathir Research Corp.). U. S. 2,921,407, 
Dec. 17. Partially kaobnrzed pegmatite is combined with 
feldspar, hme and flint in such proportions as to produce a 
flux having the characteristics of rnglnh Cornwall stone 
and eontg SiO, 70-71, A 1,0, 19-17, potash 2 .9-4.5, soda 
2-9— 1J9, lime 1-5 and Pe,Oj less than 0.1%. 

Ceramic materials Norton Co Fr 7P5/J41, Aug 
31, 1919 Granules of refractory material, e g , A1,0,, 
SiC, MgO or quartz, and a ceramic binder, e. g , a 
7 rmxt of clays, are mixed with water to form a fluid mass 
which is then beaten up in the presence of atr to form bub- 
bles of air therein The bubbles are stabilized by an aq 
ext of sawdust, sulfonated ea-tor oil, saponin, licorice or 
bark of saponaria tree The mass ls then dried and baked. 

Dielectric ceramic material Porzellanfabrik Kahla. 
I r 787/587, .Sept 21, 1919 Substances such as TtO, in 
different forms (amorphous TtO,, titanic acid, brookife, 
3 atntase or alk earth tttanati ) are added toceramicconipns. 
in amt sufficient to give a dieler constant independent of 
the temp 

Ceramic ware Wesley B I lower U S. 2,025,52 1, 
Jan 7 A supply mist of reramic material eontg. excess 
liquid is agitated anil is fed into the cavity of a substan- 
tially closed, rotating, liquid permeable mold, which may 
be formed of plaster of Pan i or porous fired clay, and liquid 
is withdrawn into the liquid -permeable material of the 
* mold App is described suitable for the manuf. of 
saucers, etc 

Blue-coated ceramic articles Frederick J larncomb 
(to Corning Glass Works) 1 S 2,020,080, Dec. .11. 
A ceramic article to lie blue -coated is exposed to the fumes 
of a halide of a metal of the W sub-group of the sixth 
group of the periodic system having an at wt between 95 
and 18.9, such as W chlondt , to produce on the article a 

5 coating of the tnoxidc of the metal, and « then subjected 
to reducing condition i (suitably with illuminating gas) 
to reduce the tnoxidc to pentozuh. App is described. 

Silica articles Allgemeine I !< k trial iLs-Ges G<.r. 
(121,187, Nov 2, 1919 (Cl 32* .79) See Tint. .774,761 
(C A 27, .1109) 

Molded articles containing calcium hydrosihcate. 
Karl I A Tklund Ger 521 /M0, Nov .9.19)9 (Cl 80/, 
10 01) In the manuf of tiles, etc , by molding and 

6 hardening mixts eontg. lime and sand, the lime is fiest 
mixed with sufficient water to stake it anti then treated 
with steam at a higher pressure than the steam employed 
in the hardening process The taking of a part of the 
lime during the hardening process is thus prevented, and 
products of improved mech properties are obtained. 
( C A 30, 5999 

Molded articles containing calcium hydrosihcate. 
Karr r A rtfunrf. Ger. 521/, 11, Nov. .9, 1919 (Cl. 806. 

7 10 01) In the manuf of pipes, pLatcs, etc , by molding 
and hirefening mixts eontg CaO and a silicious matemf, 
an excess of water ls used in prepg the mixt., which ts 
then molded by a centrifugal or vibrational process under 
such conditions that a part of the water is sepd. Prod- 
ucts of more uniform properties are thus obtained Vari- 
ous details are given. 

Flame furnaces for ceramic products Soc des iso- 
p Lints et fractures (Fr£dfric C- Lc Coultre, inventor), 
Tr. 787,519, Sept. 25, 1919 

Refractory bncka C. Otto & Co G m. b H. Ger. 
621,28.1, Nov 4, 1919 (Cl fOb. 12 Ol) See Rnt. 427,781 
(C A 29,6181*) 

Magnesia refractories Frederic A. Harvey and Ray- 
mond H Birch (to Harbison-Walker Refractories Co ). 
U S 2,025,988, Dec. .11 A minor proportion of a for- 
xteritic material is incorporated with magnesia refractory 
9 grama so that the grains are bonded by cryst, (entente at 
temps as high as 1500*. 

Abrasive Gilbert D. Set! (to K. J Lavino & Co ) 
If. S 2,026,2' 5, Dec. .11. An abrasive comprises heat- 
treated and cooled chrome ore material eontg, ehromiie 
ami its accompanying gang, in which the chromite par- 
ticles arc rurystd and the gang material n v> Attributed 
nrrr the srirfa.es of the recrystd. pirtiehs of chromite as 
to avoid any h<alc. nen of gang 
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Abrasive wheel Frank II Manchester (to Wingfoot i 
Corp) U S 2,024, Ml, Dec 17. An abrasive wheel is 
formed of rubber with an outside abrasive material bonded 
to the rubber by a protein-late* cotnpn such as one 
formed of casein and late* 

Flexible abrasive articles such as sandpapers, etc. 
Ralph C Shuey (to Bakchte Corp ) US 2,025,249, 
Dec 24 Abrasive grams are used with a binder com- 
prising multiple layers one of which is of the drying-oil i 
varnish type adherent to the base and another of the heat- 
hardening phenol -aldehj dc type insolubilired by heating 
and forming a superficial protective coating 

Abrading material suitable for grinding disks or wheels. 
Theodor I’olil and Josef Schneider U S reissue 19,802, 
Dee 31 A rcsissuc of 1,986,849 (C A 29,1224'). 

Enamel Firrtutana MctaUkcramik GmbH Get 
GlO.fflXl, Sept 23. 1033 (Cl 4Se 1) rnamded objects of 
targe area are obtained by enameling sections in a muffle 
furnace, joining the sections by welding, etc , cleaning the 
joinings or seams with sand, covering them with enamel 
ponder and firing with a portable healer 


Enameling Walter Becker. Cer 618,613, Sept. 12, 
1935 (Cl. 48c. 3) Ornaments, etc , are coated with a 
colorless or colored enamel flu* and heated. The heating 
it continued after the flu* begins to melt and flow, till it 
begins to crack and form an ornamental pattern. Ag may 
be treated in this manner. 

Enameling Alexander Kreidl Ger 618,612, Sept 
12, 1935 (Cl 48r 1). A process for enameling Fe or steel 
without using a ground enamel consists in coating the 
metal with a layer comprising a flux and a spinel forming 
metal monoxide or sesquioxide, or a metal compd. form- 
ing these when heated, heating the laser to glowing in an 
atm poor in O or with exclusion of air, cooling, apptymg 
the enamel and reheating The flux may be BjOi or 
fluorspar and the oxide may be FeO or T r,0, 

Enameling and glazing Franz M. Wirtz and Reim- 
boM A. Stnck G to b 11 Brit 434,115, Aug 11,1935 
; Metal is coat id with enamel, glaze, etc , and then passed 
through, or insertrd and removed from, a chamber in 
which the buming-m temp is maintained by any suitable 
device The process may be used for enameling, etc . 
thin Cu or A1 foil App is described. 
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The classification of mixed cements Rudolf Barta 
CArm Lilly 29, 153 5(1935) — After making a survey of 
the cliem and ph>s characteristics of cements prei>d 
throughout the world, B proposes and presents a table of 
classifications in winch the groups ait based upon (1) the 
clinker base as porthnd, Roman, aluminaceous, (2) the 
no of accessory ingredients, (3) the quality of the mixt , 
(4) the percentage of the constituents, and (5) the method 
of prepn A simple code gives any position in the table, 
and since the chem analysis of a cement places the cement 
lit a fixed position in the table, the cement can be desig- 
nated by the code no which will convey a picture of the 
characteristics and position of the cement to anyone ac- 
quainted with the table Trank Maresh 

The heats of hydration of cements O Kaltauner and 
B Burg! Chem Lilly 24, 238-43(1935) —-The heats of . 
hydration and of soln were measured in a calorimeter for 
12 cements manufd in Czechoslovakia Tlie heal of 
lij drat ion of an aluminous cement was S3 , 81, 94 cal per g 
at the end of 3, 7 and 28 days, resp , at the same time a 
special cement for hydraulic application yielded 52, 55 and 
57 cal rerg ,resp , the remaining lOccmentsyicldedheats 
of hydration between these limits During the 48 brs im- 
mediately after the rements arc mixed with water, the 
temp of the mixt rises to a max and returns to room 
temp Each temp -time curve is characteristic for a spe- 
cific brand of rement The aluminous cement showed a 
sudden nse to 105* and a sudden fall in temp from 5 to 15 
brs after being mixed The smallest rise of 20* occurred in 
an ordinary portland cement and lasted about 40 brs The 
course of the temp drop (after the max has been passed) 
indicates that m special cements and for cements prepd in 
tall ovens the evolution of heat during the hardening of the 
cement is slow, mild and of long duration Since the 
results indicate a direct relation between the heats of hy- 
dration and the max temp it may be possible under adia- 
batic conditions to e«t the heats of hj dratmn from the 
temp, max on the temp -lime curve F Maresh 

Measurement of the heat developed during the harden- 
ing of cement. Stig Giertz-Hedstrdm ha 1935, 75-6, 
cf C A. 28, 6207* — Addnl heat-development detns for 
pure and mixed cements arc given E M Symmes 
Behavior of hydrated and set pozzuolana cements at 
high temperatures Corrado Vi t tori and Angelo Cereseto 
Ann thtm applicola 25, 392-7(1935) — Test blocks of 
Portland cement and pozzuolana cements were allowed to 
set 7 months in water, then dned at 2-300*. and finally 
heated for ] hr at temps of 600*, 700*, S0O*, POO* and 
1000*, the samples being at all times in a COj free atm 
Samples were then ev posed to air The portland cements 


all show cracks, which increase with the increased temp of 
heating, whereas the pozzuolana cements are free from 
cracks These results confirm those of Nagai (C A. 26. 
2841) This resistance to cracking of pozzuolana* is 
due to the presence c.l 2CaO A1 0, 711,0 which loses it* 
water of crystn without undergoing any change in crystal 
structure A W Contieri 

The annular deposit in the cement kiln III T 
Yoslm J See Chem Ini , Japan 38, Suppl binding 
'92-6(1935), cf C.A 29, 8273*— The cause of the annu- 
lar nng formation was examd chemically and physically, 
and a solution of the problem wis attempted by the ap- 
j lication of tho structural arch theory Txpts showedthat 
n raw meal high in SiO, and low in CaO is suited for the 
prevention of the ring formation, and in order to be able to 
6 pn diet a ring-safe zone, the “residual lime-silica modulus 
vs suggested V. hen this modulus 

/ Total CaO (mols ) - CaO in CaOJfl-0. \ 

\ Si 0« / 

was less than 3 19, no trouble was experienced with nng 
formation The methods for the removal of the nng 
which are being used at present are critically discussed and 
some improvements arc suggested K K 

_ Economic balance of waste-heat boilers attached to ce- 
ment rotary kiln* Shun icln Uc! ida J. hoe Chem 
Ini , Japan 38, Suppl binding 581-3(1015) —The overall 
beat-transfer coefT II (kg cal /sq tn hr degree) based 
upon the outside suifaee of the boiler tubes (water tube 
toiler) and the gas velocity « (m /sec ) were found to b« 
related by // — 12 4«“‘*, where the value 0 43 covers the 
resistance to heat flow due to cement dust and boiler scale, 
and the value 12 4 partly covers the heat transfer by ra- 
8 diation due to powd coal flame Equations for the pres- 
sure drop through tube banks, and the most economical 
mean velocity and temp, difference at the hot gas exit, 
are also given An illustrative example is appended 

Karl Kammermcyer 

The preparation of concrete and the problems related 
thereto V. Rahrner Tek Tid UppI C, Kemi 65, 
73-6, 8G-S(1015) — The factors to be considered in the 
prepn of various types of concrete arc outlined The 
' effects of the ratio of cement to water (water cement no ), 
the mixing period, uniformity, hardening temp , after- 
treatment and age on the mech properties of concrete arc 
discussed The general formulation of concrete mixt* 
and the resulting consistencies are shown graphically 
Diagrams arc also given for appropriate sand-stone mixt* 
D Thuesen 

The compression test of concrete with small test pieces 
II Comparison of the compression of small and common 
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mold concrete using different aggregates, Yoshiaki 1 
Sana da ], Soc. Chem. Ind , Japan 38, Suppl. binding 

555-7(1935); cf C. A. 29. ."513* —Exptl results are pre- 
sented. Conclusions: The strength ratio of 15 X 30 
cnu and 5 X 10 cm concrete samples shorn no change 
with age but is changed by the water -cement ratio The 
relation between the compression of these simples is gnen 
by C.'-A',' X C., where C/ is the compression of the 
15 X 30 cm. sample, C. that of the 5 X 10 cm sample and 2 
AV is a const detd by the water -cement ratio and the 
aggregates III Comparison of the ^compression of 
concrete and plastic mortar Ibid 557-8 — The exptl 
results are presented and show that the effect of the water- 
cement ratio on the compressive strength of both concrete 
and plastic mortar increases with the amt of cement used 
in the mists The max strength of concrete exists at a 
certain water -cement ratio, but that of plastic mortar 
moves toward a slightly higher ratio as the age increases 3 
Karl Kammenneyer 

Physicochemical aspects of asphalt pavements Energy 
relations at interface between asphalt and mineral aggre- 
gate and their measurements Charles Mack Ind 
Eng. Chem 27, 1500-5(1935) —Surfaces and thur 
energtes plsy an important part la a ajwtctn asphalt 
mineral aggregate. It is shown that hydrophilic solids 
have energy relations at then- interfaces with pure liquids 
of the same order as at the interface between water and the 4 
same liquids It is also shown that, with few exceptions, 
the vol of a powder settled in a liquid is proportional to the 
interfaced tension of the liquid against water. By apply- 
ing these facts to a study of 0 asphalts and 3 aggregates, it 
is found that the interfaciat tensions between asphalts and 
sohds \ary with the type of asphalt and with the type of 
aggregate This knowledge can be used to predict the 
behavior of asphalt pavements under the action of water 5 
Marion E Headmgton 

The drying of sohds. XV The drying of wood. S 
Kamei, M Takimoto and Y Urakami J Soc Chem 
Ind , Japan 38, Suppl binding 534-44(1935), cf. C A 
29, 7704*. — Drying expts were carried out on pine, and 
cypress wood with the vaporuing surface tangential to the 
tree rings Considerable exptl data are presented for 
drying velocity, total JIjO evapd , free HjO content, air 
velocity and contraction Cypress wood behaves like 6 
soap, e. g , the const drying period is absent The less 
dense pine wood shows all 3 drying stages like clay and 
paper pulp. Expts were also earned out on pine wood 
with vaporization taking place from the radial- and cross- 
section. The drying velocities for all 3 sections in the 
const, period were almost equal In the retarded period 
the velocity was greatest perpendicular to the longitudinal 
section, medium in the radial and longitudinal direction 7 
and lowest in the direction tangential to the rings The 
contraction decreased in the order tangential to rings, 
radial and longitudinal direction. Kart Kammenneyer 


Cement industry in Poland in 1034 (Kownacki) 19. 
Suing and sepg, fines from crude materials such as cement 
(U. S pat. 2,020,318) I Colored coating compos |for 
cement) (Fr. pat. 787,787) 19. Heat-exchange app for 
Cooling hot granular material such as cement clinker (U. S 8 
pat. 2,024,934) 1. 


Cement. I. G rarbenind A -G. (Karl Dietz and Karl 
Frank, inventors) . Ger. 618,749, Sept. 14. 1935 (Cl 22, 

1). Aetdproof cement or stone is made by mixing water 
glass to a paste with a substance reacting strongly with the 
alkali or S1O1, such as NaF.Bri, BaO, terephthalyl chloride 
or benzoic acid anhydride These substances are powdered 9 

and coated with paraffin or wax to delay hardening and 
ensure even mixing. 

High silica hydraulic cement. Edward W. Rice (to 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co.). U. S. 2.026,004 
Dec 31. A mixt. of ground raw cement materials conte’ 
SiO, and lime in about a 5 to 1 ratio is calcined at a temp, of 
atiout &1 0* or somewhat higher but below the temp, of 
incipient fusion, to activate the silica while calcining the 


lane, the calcined material is mixed with several times its 
wt. of Portland cement clinker, and the mixt. is ground to 
Portland cement fineness Cf C A . 29, 3131*. _ 

Articles such as those of cement mixtures having a por- 
ous cellular structure Gustav Adolph and Theodor Pohl 
(to Leschtbaustoff-Ges m b H) U S. 2,024,791, Dec. 
17. Materials capable of effecting the hbciation of O, 
such as HjOj and NaOCl, are added in stoichiometrical 
proportions to masses such as cement, sand, water and 
soap mixts Cf C A 29, 4917* 

Sintering materia! such as raw cement mixes Thorne 
E Lloyd (to Dwight & Lloyd Sintering Co) U. S 
2,024,176, Dec 17 Finely divided material such as a 
raw cement mix is prepd for sintering by mixing with a 
small proportion of oily material such as a mineral oil and 
with water (insufficient to render the mixt. fluid) and roll- 
ing the mixt to form it into pellets 

Tunnel kiln suitable for burning cement Nicolas 
Kynacou U S 2,024,048, Dec 10 Structural and 
mech details of a furnace having a conveyor of the re 
ciprocatory type a portion of which is surfaced wtth re- 
fractory material for receiving and reflecting heat. Cf. 
C A 29 3803’ 

Rotary-drum apparatus for treating sohds with gases as 
in cement kiln operation, etc Mikael \ ogcl -Jorgensen 
(to F L Smidth & Co.) U S 2,024,453, Dec 17. 
Various structural, mech and operative details 

Apparatus for linin g pjpes with cement mortar Gerald 
Haskins and Samuel T Farnsworth (to Haskins Patent 
Pipe Linings Ltd.) U S 2,020,470, Dec 31 Various 
details of an app of the projectile type 

Mortars or binders containing rubber I G Varhcn- 
ind A -G Tr 787,236, Sept 19, 1935 Mortars or 
binders suitable for mastics, masonry, rough plaster, 
undercoating for paints and vibration dampers for cars 
are made by treating aq emulsions of rubber, vulcanized 
or not, with powd cements or binders so as to obtain 
mortars which contain basic substances sol. in water or 
capable of being emulsified and, besides, an excess of 
substances sfowly sol in water and capable of reacting 
with the alkalies These substances react with one an- 
other so that the basic character of the mortar is neu- 
tralized slowly and the excess of substances which react 
with the alkalies produce afterward the coagulation or 
hardening of the mortar by sepn. of the acid or in any 
other manner, the water of the mortar being bound in the 
form of gel or in any other form in the final solid product 
Thus, a cement composed of borax 4, p-toluenesulfony I 
chloride 12, quartz powder 50 parts is mixed with an emul- 
sion of rubber and powd alkali silicate 20 parts, or borax 
8, NaiSiF# 12 and quartz powder 55 parts is mixed with an 
emulsion of rubber nnd Na silicate 25 parts 

Glaze. N. V. Nederl. Fabnek van Betonematllc 
‘Tortoliet ” Ger 618,781, Sept. 14, 1035 (Cl 806. 
23 04) A cold glaze lor concrete, walls, etc , consists of 
cement, soap and a cement-setting accelerator such as 
ZnClj or CaCh 

Concrete. Akt Ges. Hun2iker & Cie Zurich Baustof- 
fabriken Brugg & Often. Fr. 787,391, Sept. 21, 1935 
Concrete of particularly high resistance and chemically 
insensitive is obtained by adding a material contg. S1O1, 
e g , quartz, to the constituents and afterward hardening 
under a pressure of steam. Up to 6% of sol. glass may be 
added to the water used. 

Light weight porous concrete. Erik B. Bjorkman. 
U S 2,026,207, Dec 31. For making preformed con- 
crete of higher compressive strength than 1400 lb. per sq. 
in and a lower d. than about 110 lb. per cu. ft , a stream 
of molten blast-furnace slag is mechanically disintegrated 
into drops which are solidified and cooled without quench- 
ing in water to produce a granulate of hard porous particles 
capable of developing hydraulic activity on the surface, 
water is added to the particles, the moist material is con- 
solidated under a pressure in excess of 1500 Jb. per sq in 
to form units such as bricks or tiles of the desired shape, the 
pressure on the units is then immediately released, and the 
units are cured 

Cunng concrete. Dozier Finley and Wm. R. Cneg 
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(to Paraffine Cos ) US 2,021,727, Dec 17. A cover- 
ing for use on concrete during curing comprises a sheet of 
water-absorbent material such as felt with a moisture- 
impervious coating such as bituminous material adhesively 
secured to one side and a sheet of paper fixed on the coat- 
ing 

Molding concrete Soc Lop Ccr C21 ,4-lfl, Nov. 7, 
1935 (Cl 806 1 10) See lint 307,038 (C A. 23, 
5295) 

Grouting with chemically reacting materials Lars R. 
Jorgensen U S 2,025, <>18, Dec 31 Loose sand or 
gravel or the like around piles, tower legs, fills or walls, 
Ltc , is solidified by successive oddn of Na silicate soln 
and of CaCli together with a gel-forming gas such as COt 
1 anous details of app and operation ore described 

Cold laid paving material Joseph II Coitzclman (to 
Alabama Asphaltic Limestone Co ) US 2,020,01 f, 
Jan 7 Crushed rock asphalt is treated with a solvent 
for bitumen such as naphtha or gasoline m an atm merely 
sufficient to soften the hard native asphalt In the rock 
asphalt and facilitate the fluxing of this native asphalt 
with the asphalt in the bonding medium, and on aq asphalt 
emulsion is added and the materials arc agitated to form a 
homogeneous mixt 

Bituminous paving mixture Charles N Torrcst (to 
Barber Asphalt Co ) US 2,025,945, Dec 31 Par- 
ticles of a natural bituminous rock forming on aggregate 
arc mixed with on aq emulsion of a soft bitumen until the 
Particles are coated with the soft bitumen, and a powd 
hard bitumen Is mixed with the coated aggregate to serve 
•is a binder 

Bituminous macadam Augustus C Tcrrey (to riint- 
hote Co ) US 2,020,198, Dec 31 Clean graded 
sionc having less than 5% of powd limestone clinging to 
and covering its surfaces is mixed with about 5% of an 
aq dispersion of bitumen contg about 50% of bitumen and 
10 20% of a liquid such as creosote capable of softening 
the dispersed bitumen, and the mixing is continued until 
the stone is completely coated with the dispersed bitumen 

Paving blocks, bncks, etc I ugen Ganx and Werner 
Ganz Austrian 143,320, Nov 11, 1935 (Cl. SOd) 
Cardboard sheets are impregnated with hot linseed oil, 
drud, triated with an ale soln of a rhOlI-CIIiO con- 
densation product, and united by compression 

Artificial marble Joseph H. Andrcoh fr 787,251, 


Sept, 19, 1935 Pastes of tinted white or Portland cement 
are mixed with stone powder so as to obtain veined blocks 
which may be cut and polished 

Porous building materia] suitable for exposure to acid 
fumes, etc. Karl Schultz (to Gibb-Lewis Co ). U. S 
2,025,424, Dec. 24. Tor acid* and alkali-proofing mate- 
rial such as concrete tiles, the material is treated with a 
sotn. of anihne-IICl of about 15% strength, then with a 
soln contg Cu chlonde about 15, HOAc about 5 and 
KClOi about 1 %, and then with a soln. contg about 15% 
each KiCr*Ot and HtSO, 

Forming shingles of asbestos-cement material. Ed- 
ward J Buczkowski (to Keasbey & Maltisnn Co ). U. S 
2,023,990, Dec 10 App. and various operative details 
are described. 

Flooring material. Herman W. Richter. U. S 2,* 
020,594, Jan 7. Tor laminating sheets of material such 
as coropn flooring, they are preheated and their surfaces 
are treated with an asphalt emulsion and they are pressed 
together without further heating (the preheating being 
sufficient to evap substantially all the water of the 
emulsion so that the sheets are welded together). 

Multi layer flooring GeoF.Siorm. U. S 2.020,511, 
Dec. 31. A subfloor is covered with a layer of perma- 
nently ductile adhesive such as asphalt compn mixed 
inch a targe proportion of comminuted tenhent mat 1/7 
such as cork and fibrous material and this layer is partially 
cured by exposure to the atm., a layer Is then applied 
contg. a smaller proportion of comminuted resilient mate- 
rial together with ductile permanently adhesive, and ma- 
terial such as wood flooring may be placed over this layer 

Apparatus for coating and Impregnating strips of lumber 
with a filler composition Irvin I . Dittmar (to Cromar 
Co ). U. S 2,020,521, Jan. 7. Various structural and 
operative details 

Treating wood for use in cabinet making, etc Mar- 
jorie G Snellmg U. S. 2,024,257, Dec 17. A smooth 
surface of wood is treated with a selective swelling reagent 
(such as an aq soln contg HOAc 5% and citric acid 5%) 
to swell the softer fiber groups more than the harder fiber 
groups, a smooth surface is restored by removing all por- 
tions of the swollen fiber groups which extend beyond tbe 
original plane surface and filling the surface fibers with an 
Indurating material such as a sotn of shellac which pene- 
trates the softer swollen fiber gTOups more readily than the 
harder groups. 


21-FUELS, GAS. TAR AND COKE 


A C ZIELDUBR AN'D ALDEN U. EMBRV 

The Franz Fischer method for Sj ithetie gasoline man u- 7 • practical industrial process can be developed along these 
facture in Germany E Tyhila TekntUmtn Atkakotu- |, ncj a Fapineau-Couture 

/eJA 25, 390-7(1935) —Methods I ivc been developed for Practical heat economy K Schiebl Chem. Fabnk 
removing the S from water gas, nd catalysts that give 1033, 507-10 — A method Is given for ealeg. with fair 
yields up to 70% of the thcorctlci have been discovered accuracy the coal and steam consumptions and efficiencies 
I stimates show that a factory w h a yearly capacity of for plants not equipped with all suitable measuring d<- 

25,000 tons could work ceonoml ally, Vs °> lls output vices J. If. Moore 

bung gasoline and the rest by-pro ucts E E J. Anthracite, semi-coke and wood charcoal as fuel for 

The present stage of the n otor alcabol question - motor-truck gas producer! Ch. Bertbelot. Chum* o' 
V. Talvitie Tekmlltncn Aiknkau thli 25, 30j-,4(1933), tndustneS*, 769-02(1935).— A discussion of the conditions 

el C A 29, 2334* — The conipul > ry use of an alcohol- required to render practical the use of gas producers as a 

gasoline mint as a motor fuel w uid be a considerable source of power for motor truclci A. Fapineau-Couture 

expense without achieving the dc ired purposes Better products and use of by-products widen outlet of 

l i.. JukVola anthracite and bituminous coal H. E. Nold if Mint 

Transformation of acetylene Jnto motor spmt by JM. 17, 34-5(1630) — Coal dust from dedusting plants 

catalytic hydrogenation. Comparison of the process with it finding ready use for pulvenzed fuel. A mixt. of semi- 

pyrogenic condensation B. Kwal Chimit & industries*, bituminous nut and slack and petroleum Coke breeze has 

<73 <>(1935) — The most suitable catalyst for the con- 9 been used in several New England power plants Coal 
version of Ctlli into liquid hydroevrbons consists of a contg. less than 1% ash is being prepd In England by 

mixt of activated charcoal and CujO Best results were CaClj cleaning. The carbonization of coal in Knowles 

obtained when, during condensation of thq C«H|, H, was ovens in 111 and the production of Disco in Pittsburgh 

added and combined with the liberated C, thisaddn. of *re described briefly Coal has been gasified in situ 
Hi both prevents sepn of C and increases the yield of Alden II. Emery 

motor spirit. The tests carried out with addn. of II, Classification chart of typical coals of the United 
showed that liy this method a good trade of motor spirit States, showing B. t u per pound on the moist, miners! 

is obtained very easily, and that it is not impossible that matter free basis, plotted against fixed carbon on the dry. 
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mineral-matter-free basis A C Ficldner, W. A. Selvig 
and W, II Frederic. Bur. Mines, Kept o/ Investigations 
No. 3296, 22 pp (1035)-— The fixed C (dry and free from 
mineral matter) of 316 typical Am. coals is plotted against 
their B. t ti. (moist and free from mineral matter) 
When used in conjunction with the proposed A S T M 
specifications for classification of coal by rank, shown 
tabularly, the chart enables the rapid detn of rank of 
typical American coals Alden II Emery 

Alteration of coal seams in the vicinity of igneous in- 
trusions, and associated problems Henry Briggs Trans 
Inst 3/i n««g Engrs 90, 114 18(1035), cl C A 29, 
7044' —Discussion Alden II Emery 

Study of Roumanian coals by thermal fractionation of 
the gaseous products of pyrogenation Jean Rndic 
Am Combustibles Liquiies 10,889-021(1935), cf C A 
29, 3493' —The method of Lebcau ( C A 28, 3215') 
was applied to 10 Roumanian coals The jields of 
volatile products at various temps , microscopic examn 
and the action of solvents lead to the conclusion that 6 
of the samples arc lignites, 3 bituminous coals and 1 is 
peranthracite G Calingaert 

Coal from the Saar region W Gollmer Gas u. lias- 
serf ark 78, 017-22(1935) — There appears to he a general 
belief In Germany that the Saar coals give a poorer coke 
than Ruhr coats Coke produced from this coal atone, 
without grinding, has porous structure, due to the high 
volatile matter content of this Coal, leading to a higher 
reactivity but a somewhat lower coke strength The 
Increase in gas and by-product yield together with im- 
provement in coke qualities justifies the grinding and 
mixing of Saar coal before carbonization Mutt with low - 
temp coke or other coals gives an excellent coke 

R W Ryan 

The grading and classification of coal. II Eustace 
Mitton and D T Davies Trans Inst Mining Engrs 
90, 3-8, 45-61(1935), cf C A 29, 7044* —The 
breakage of coal In mining and handling and crushing for 
marketing are discussed Alden II Emery 

Coal'* new industry— the production of oil F. S 
Surnatt. Gas J 212, 711 12(1935).— Hydrogenation is 
discussed P J. Wilson, Jr. 

The new preparation plant at the Rising Sun Colliery 
of the Wallsend & Hebburn Coal Co , Ltd. Kcnelm C 
Appleyard. Trans Jnsl Mining Engrs 90, 37-61 
(1935). — The plant, consisting of the following. Is de- 
scribed: dry cleaning, wet washing, de-dusting, flotation 
of dust, filtration, thermal drying, water clanfication, 
blending and mixing and dry and wet screening. 

Alden II Emery 

Modernization of coal-preparahon plants continues, 
without striking innovations Henry F Hebley. Mining 
Met. 17, 36-7(1030) Alden H Emery 

Measurement of the expansion of coal daring carboniza- 
tion. V. J. Altien Am Gas J. 143, No 6, 43(1935), 
cf. C. A. 29, 7614 1 — A unidirectional coal-expansion 
tester is described. Joseph II Wells 

The development of coal hydrogenation by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. Kenneth Gordon. Gar J 
212, 722-0; Colliery Guardian 251, 085-8; Petroleum 
Times 34,547-58(1935).— Historical. P. J. Wilson, Jr 
The complete solution of the fundamental matter of a 
coal in benzene A. GiUet and A. Pirlot. Bull soc 
<3im. Belg. 44, 604-12(1035). — At high pressures and 
temps complete soln. is attained. R. E. DeRlght 
Fusaln content of coal dust from an Illinois dedusting 
plant. Gilbert Thiessen. Am. Inst Jlfmmg Met. Engrs. 
Tech. Pub No. 664, 12 pp.( 1030) .—Because of its friable 
nature, fusam is coned in the fine coal dust. The. very 
tine dust, —200 mesh, produced during the prepn.ofcoal, 
is composed mainly of fusaiil The coking properties of 
the fine sues of 111 coals may be improv ed by dedusting. 
The P content of the coal is reduced at the same time 
— . . , Alden H. Emery 

The pneumatic dedusting of coal S. R. Bemsford 
R* H. Allen Thins Inst. Mining Engrs. 90, 138-0, 
140-50(1985); C f c A . 29, 82S.V — Discussion 

Alden IT Emery 


1 The response of coal-cleaning practice to the demands 
of modem mining Geo Raw and F. F. Ridley. Trans 
Inst. Afining Engrs 90, 9-37, 45-01(1935) — 

The main factors controlling the type of treatment are 
(I) range of sues and ash content of each, (2) free moisture, 
and (3) the proportions, ash contents and sp. gr. of the 
constituent portions of coal and impurities. Different 
methods of wet washing, dry cleaning and float -and -sink 
sepn. are described Alden II Emery 

! The anto-igmhon process in coal W Bielenberg 
Angrw Chem 48,779-81(1935) — A parallelism between 
certain properties of a coal and its auto-ignition behavior 
docs not exist, although several factors, such as brittleness, 
pynte content, catalytic action of mineral constituents, 
etc , may exert contributing influences The auto-ignition 
depends upon the easy oxidation of the coal at ordinary 
temps and the occurrence of heat storage depending upon 

3 the reaction velocity. The dissipation of the heat of re- 
action may be very slow as the thermal cond of coal is 
very low, l e , about 0 3 for lignite The app of Denn- 
stedt (see C A 3, 1453) was used lor the detn. of the 
autoxidation-time curves of coals The intervals to the 
ignition point increase greatly with decreasing initial test 
temp , and the shape of the curve becomes increasingly 
flatter at the front end If the initial temp, is sufficiently 
low, the ignition temp may not be reached at all, as ail 

4 of the oxiduable substance may have been used up before 

the temp of the coal reaches the ignition point. Auto- 
ignition tests artificially accelerated by higher temps are 
not reliable Only such spots m coal piles will show auto- 
lgnition, where the heat insulation is excellent and Oi 
has access Autoxidation curves and six references arc 
given Karl Kammermeycr 

Heat conductance of a layer (of coal) P T Koles- 

, mkov Podzemnaya Gazifikatziya Vglel 1935, No. 2, 

s 9-11 —Actual measurements of heat conductance were 
carried out in various parts of an underground coal block 
undergoing gasification The problem was complicated 
by the presence of cracks in the block through which gases 
circulated The heat cond was found to be 0 12-0 15 
cals per sq m per hr S L Madorsky 

Steaming in horizontal retorts G L Braidwood, Gas 
J. 212, 701-10(1935), Gas World 103, 567-75— the 

6 i isults at Beckton are described In a 12-hr carbonizing 
period with 3-hr. steaming, the steam consumed amounted 
to 11.2% by weight of the coal carbonized, and the dc- 
compn. efficiency was 27 C% An increase of 7 2 therms 
per ton of coal of 4S0 B. t u was secured The extra 
fuel consumption was between 220 and 620 lb per ton of 
coal carbonized. With a 10-hr. carbonizing period and 
2-hr. steaming only 16 3% decompn was secured The 
type of charging machine has probably the greatest in- 

7 fluence on the conditions favorable to good results. The 
charges should be uniform and tapered at the gas end The 
HtS content of the steamed gas was increased The work 
indicated that the cost per therm of unpunfied gas, after 
deducting the credits for coke t nd by-products, was 
increased by 0.3 d The experiences at other plants, 
described in the discussion, did not agree with the Beckton 
results because of differences in the conditions 

8 P J. Wilson, Jr. 

Coal losses due to underground fires at Kuzbas. K. N. 

Shchepot’ev. Podzemnaya Gazifikatziya Ugle I 1935, 
No 2, 11-14 — Because of spontaneous combustion in 
the mines of easily combustible coal, losses amount to 
50% of the amt produced To avoid these losses under- 
ground gasification of the coal Is recommended. 

t S L Madorsky 

Electro hydrogenation of coal tinder conditions of under- 

9 ground gasification. V. V. Filatov Podzemnaya Gazi- 
fikatziya Vglel 1935, No. 2, 22-8 —A discussion of Ber- 
gws method, involving production of JJ and hj drogenatlon 
of coal, under conditions of underground operation 

S L Madorsky 

Heat and gas calculations underlying the project of 
underground gasification fof coal) V. V l'omenmlzev 
N. I. Sazonov and S N Suirkin Podzemnaya Cast’ 
/Haiti iv Uglei 1935, Nn 1, 9-15— A discussion of gas 
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movements, heat losses and gas compn involved m under- 1 
ground gasification of coal S L Madorsky 

Further experiments on underground gasification of 
Moscow coals P T Kolesnikov Podzemnaya Gan- 
fikaiztya UgM 1935, No 1, 15-20 — Moscow coals are 
low-grade, they contain 30-34 moisture, 25-30 ash and 
36-45% combustibles Expfs were carried out on under- 
ground gasification of the Kruptovsk deposit, lying about 
20 m deep, by blowing air for combustion through borings - 
into a body of coal embracing about 250 tons , and collecting * 
the coal gas from another series of bonngs S L M. 

Results of the third experiment (on underground 
gasification) of Moscow District coals r T Kolesnikov 
Podzemnaya Gazifikatziya Uglei 1935, No 4, 20-34 — 
Gasification was earned out on an unbroken block of coal 
The gas obtained was nonuniform in corapn and had an 
av heat value of I (XX) Cals per cu m S L M 
Experiment on underground gasification of coal In the 3 
Lenm-Kuznetzk District (Kuzbas ) FctrovicHev. Pad 
semnajo Ganfikatnya Ughl 1935, No 1, 31-5 — The 
compn of the coal is C 79 12, II 5 94, O 12 28, N 2 38. 

S 0 28 and volatile matter 43 02% The wt of the block 
subjected to treatment was appro* 1500 tons After the 
fire was started underground, air was blown into the coal 
through drifts The chem reactions taking place in the 
gasification are discussed in the light of the compn of the 
rtsulling gas S L Madorslcy 

Method of underground gasification of coal by means of 
pit holes S I Buyalov Podzei nnaya Gaztfikaiuya 

UgM 1935, No 2, 3-9 S L. Madorsky 

Fundamentals involved m the projecting of underground 
gasification of coal F M Ivanov Podzemnaya Gazi- 
fikatziya UgM 1935, No 2, 18-20 — A discussion 

S l Madorsky 

Economic basis for underground gasification of coal S 
by the Zhuravlev method T V Ovechnikov Pod- 
zemnaya Gazifikatziya UgM 1935, No 2, 20-2 — The 
Zhuravlev method consists in duplicating in underground 
gasification the ordinary gas -generator method The air 
or steam is blown from underneath the coal block, through 
holes in the block, and the resulting gas is forced to the 
surface through shafts In one dipt in the Chelyabinsk 
coal deposit the gas produced by this method had the , 
following compn CO, 9 01, CO 22 05. CD, 2 49. C,II, 0 
1)35, H, 18 15, II, S 0 17, N, 47 00 and NH, 0 18%, 
heat value of the gas is 1420 Cals percu m The yield of 
dry gas is 2 cu m per kg of coal S L Madorsky 
Economics of underground gasification of coals T V 
Ovechnikov Podzemnaya Gattfikalztya UgM 1935, No 
4, 34-9 S L. Madorsky 

Second senes of experiments on underground gasifica- 
tion of coal at Kuzbas B F Gnndter Podzemnaya 7 
Gazifikatziya UgM 1935, No 4, 3-6 — The experience 
gained vn a previous test on underground gasification of 
coal (C A 29, 6728' '), which lasted for G months, served 
as a basis fee anWihrr test The difficulties ewwwAwtd 
m the first test, particularly in regard to uniformity of the 
gas produced, were eliminated here Compn of the gas 
averaged CO, 11 10, CO 12 80, methane and unsatd 
hydrocarbons 1 80, II, 17.25, H,S 0 30, N, 55 55 and 
HiO I 20% It had a heat value of 1035 Cals per cu m 8 
S L Madorsky 

Calculation of heat losses in underground gasification 
of coal F V Melent'ev Podzemnaya Gazifikatziya 
UgM 1935, No 4, 7-12 S L. Madorsky 

Underground gasification of coal by means of double 
pit holes S I Buyalov Podzemnaya Gazifikatziya 
UgM 1935, No 4, 14-21 —A discussion. SIM 
Results of experiments (on underground gasification of 9 
coal) at Krotov shaft P A Manukyan Podzemnaya 
Ganfikatztya UgM 1935, No 4, 22 8 — A discussion of 
causes underlying the failure of these espts S L M. 

First generator gas under conditions of underground 
gasification (of coal) P. T Kolesnikov. Podzemnaya 
Gazifikatziya UgM 1935, No 4, 39-41 — Gasification was 
j-jroed out on low-grade coal contg 34 57 moisture and 
28 26% ash The resulting gas contained 6-13% CO, 


5-9% II, and approx 0 2% CII, It kada heat value of 
about 1000 Cals S L. Madorsky 

The development of future possibilities of gas as an 
industrial fuel Joseph E. White, Gnr / 212, 642-6, 
712-13(1935), Gas World 103, No 2681, 2nd. GasSuppl 
113-19 — Applications of gas in the ferrous and nonferroas 
metal industries P J Wilson, Jr 

The place of gas in German energy supply, L Winkler. 
Gas u Wasserfach 78, 845-8, 876-8(1(1035) —A discussion 
of competition of gas with electricity and with solid fuels 
A gas of higher heating value than the present 430- 
450 B. t. u gas is advocated, as offering a lower unit cost 
Low-temp distn is advocated so as to produce larger 
vols of liquid fuel, and a gas of higher healing value, which 
may be scrubbed to remove heavy hydrocarbons. Motor- 
fuel synthesis from manufd gas by the Fischer process is 
also advocated, and attention called to yield of gas of 
higher heating value from this process m addn to motor 
fuel R. W. Ryan 

Advances in dry-gas purification A Rettenmaier 
Gas « It asset Jack 78, 818 9(1935) — Tor regeneration of 
fouled gas-purifying material, a tower purifier contg the 
fouled material is isolated from the system and gas contg 
a regulated amt of O recirculated through the tower and 
a water-cooled condenser to absorb the heat of reaction 
and prevent the regeneration temp exceeding 40*. The 
O content of the recirculated gas is measured and controlled 
by an O recorder At first the O content is kept low, but 
is gradually increased to approx 5%. This process approx, 
doubles the purifier capacity This principle was originally 
suggested in 1007 by Doherty (IT. S pat 84,3,524, C. A 
t, 018) but did not find general application because of 
the absence of a suitable O recorder-controller to ensure 
safe and automatic control. R W Ryan 

Gas -dehydration experience tn England G. W. 
Anderson Gas u Wasserfach 78, 82 £33 (1935) .-—The 
experience of the Gas Light and Coke Co of London with 
gas dehydration by means of CaCl, solns. is reviewed 
At first, rotary brush washers were used for contacting 
gas with the soln , but static multifilm washers are now 
used for large plants and tower scrubbers for smaller plants, 
resulting in lower costs Total operating charges, includ- 
ing capital charges, vary from about 0 1 24 per M cu it 
for a plant treating 100,000,000 cu ft of gas per day 
to 0 34 for a plant treating only 1,000,000 cu. ft o f gas 
per day In most cases the dehydration plant is at holder 
tnlet, Beckton being the most important exception The 
gas-prtsjure drop through the dehydration plant was l to 
3 in (water) Oil films arc used in water -sealed holder* 
so that the dew point of gas stored in these holders in- 
creased only about I* to 1 5® in winter and 2’ to 3” in sum- 
mer, although very much higher increases were noted n> 
those holders provided with wooden /raming for support- 
ing the holder crown A special petroleum distillate was 
used for filming, and this is said to be better than gas ml 
Dehydration causes a loss of to 1% of the gas vol , 
but the Gas Referees allow the actual dew point of the 
gas as distributed to be taken (nto account in ealeg the 
heating value of the gas Only 2 trucks are now required 
to collect condensate from the 33,000 drips on about 5300 
miles of distribution system, as compared with 10 used 
before dehydration. Only a very slight increase in Utt- 
accounted for gas was noted The no of meter changes 
has greatly decreased, as have stoppages of services. Re- 
cently gam has appeared in both dehydrated and unde* 
hydrated gas-distribution systems, and a marked increase 
in no of stoppages has been noted, but no direct connec- 
tion between gas dehydration and gum formation could be 
established R. W Ryan 

Electric current from gas Gustav Josse Gas » 
IVasserfack 78, 885-91, 903-9(1035) —A discussion of the 
use of gas for generating elec power in decentralized 
plants A suggestion is made that gas be generated 
outside of a city and supplied to a series of plants within 
the city When steam plants are considered, the use ci 
gas shows the highest increase tn efficiency with the older 
type of boilers and a much la wet tttcrcase with modern 
boilers Gas offers special advantages for small boilers, 
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hwatj'e of its zreater flexibility and lower labor costs. 1 was for a few days 6 to 8 parts per million cu. ft. of gas- 
For large boiler plants, the gas must be very low m price The above NO evolution can possibJy be fro^ 

or used for special purposes, such as peak loads or reserve bacterial a ^‘°^ . a ^ 1 ’ y oc * he ph ^ ( J I to the eas 
equipment. Venous types of gas burners are discussed materially by addn of 0_ /O PhOHto thegasand 1/p 
and illustrated. The use of gas engines of several types PhOH stopped it altogether Use of CHtO m the gas was 

is also discussed Such engines find applications ra areas somewhat less effective B . J. C van der Hoeven 

where cheap coke-oven gas is available R. W Ryan Vapor-phase gum W F pome Gar J. 212, 905-0 

Testing the tightness of high-pressure gas hues P (1935) —The N in a sampleof vapor-pha'e gum 
Eduard Quintes Car u Wasscrfach 78, 909-10(1935) — 

A compressed gas cylinder is buned at the same depth as 
the gas hne and both the cylinder and the line are brought 
to some such pressure as 20 atm. A differential manom- 
eter between the cylinder and line then permits deta of 
any large leaks in the line Small leaks can be evaluated 
by releasing sufficient gas from the cylinder so as to equal- 
ize the manometer reading and measuring this gas vol 
in a gas buret , this information serves for the ca'cn of 
the exact amt of leak R ^ Ryan 

Economic and hygienic aspects of heating with gas E 
Vogel Gas u Wasserfach 78 , 922-9(1935) —Special 
advantages ra the use of gas for heat are the ease with 
which it may be regulated and the proper temp main- 
tained, the ease of using sep space heaters m each room, 
the possibility of supplying gas for other household pur- 
poses at a lower rate and cleanliness in use, etc The ... — v — •- .« --- -- ---- - ■ - 

danger of poisoning by gas is no greater than with solid HiSOi plant It is possible to reduce the H*5 content 0‘ 
fuels as suitable safety devices can be used with jas but not * the gas to about 85 grams per 100 cu ft , complete re- 


pres- 
ent as NH*C1 and as the NH* salt of an org amd. The 
reaction of the gum with resorcinol and HjSOi indicates the 
presence of the o-C.H*(C— ), grouping Conclusion: 
The gum is similar in formation and constitution to the 
ordinary coumarone-mdene resin. P. J Wilson, Jr 
Conversion of hydrogen sulfide from coal gas into con- 
centrated sulfuric acid Hoelzer Gas u H asserfach 78, 
894-5(1935) —An exptl. plant, scrubbing about 260,000 
cu ft of gas daily, has been used for the direct removal of 
3 HiS from gas, by means of NHj liquor. The NH* sulfide 
and carbonate formed in this way are decompd. in aP 
eliminator at 96° into COj and II, S as well as an NlJ» 
sotn , the latter being returned to the scrubber. The acid 
gases from the eliminator, contg about 14% H,S, 32% 
CO,, 5% NH, and 49% HiO, are cooled to remove am- 
monia, washed with H,SO«, and the resulting mixt. of 
about 30% HiS and 70% CO, is sent to the contact 


with solid fuels R W Ryan 

Gas-cleaning and sludge-recovery system Fred Wille 
and Albert Mohr, Jr Blast Furnace & Steel Plant 23, 
529-32(1935).— Hot H,0 is more efficient than cold HiO 
for washing gas This increased efficiency is related to the 
smaller size of the atomized H,0 particle resulting from 
the combined effect of decreased viscosity and decreased 


moval of H,S would be unprofitable, and the 70% removal 
appreciably lightens the load on the dry purifiers. 

R W Ryan 

Simple methods of determining olefins and paraffins in 
coking gas and its ethylene fraction P K. Sakmin, 
Khtmstroi 7. 487-93(1935); cf C A 29, 32 1‘, 3262' 
6732* — Full details arc giv en for the analysis of nuxts, of 


surface tension with increased temp A gas-cleamng and 5 CH* and C,H, f C,H* and CiHt, CH*, CiH* and C«H«; 


sludge-recovery system usmg hot H,0 and settling cones 
designed to clean 80,000 cu ft of gas per mm is described 
The H,0 consumption is less than 22 gal per 1000 cu ft 
of gas. The waste H,0 has less than 10 grams per gal of 
suspended solids The cleaned gas has less than 0 015 
gram of dust and less than 1 0 gram of moisture per cu 
ft. F. G. Norris 

Gas-work3 lubrication. A J. Walker. Gas J. 212, 
909-11(1935) P J. Wilson, Jr. 


Developments in gas-making process for peak loads 
Leon J. Wdlien. Am Gas J 143, No. 5, 23-4, 74(1935) — 
Substitute gases are used to augment the supply of coal or 
natural gas. Joseph H. Wells 

Single-stage coke-oven gas exhausters, gas boosters 
and air blowers. W. Vincent Treeby Gas World 103, 
544-8(1935). — A description, including the operating 
instructions, of a typical gas-exhauster installation. 

P. J Wilson, Jr. 

Thermostatic water quantity regulation with gas 
water heaters Walter Brummerhoff Gas u IVasser- 
fach 78, 932(1935) — A description of a thermostatically 
controlled combination device for shutting off gas in case 
of water-supply failure and for regulating water flow This 
regulator permits conservation of heat in water supplied 
to a heater, an exact control of the temp of the water from 
the heater, elimination of heat waste due to slow initial e 


C*H« and C.H*. C.H., C,H, and C.H.; and C,H,. C.H., 
C*H», CH«, C*H* and C,H, The procedures arc based on 
the methods previously described Chas. Blanc 

The synthesis of liquid hydrocarbons from natural gas. 
m-IV. Theoretical discussion of the pyrolysis of methane 
and of the formation of acetylene from methane. Kyuhei 
Kobayashi, Ken-ichi Yamamoto, Heishichi Ishikawa 
and Sukenaga Hmomshi J. Soc Chem. Ind„ Japan 38, 
6 Suppl binding 550-5(1935); cf. C. A 29, 1959*.— The 


of water heating and automatic starting and stopping 
of the heating device according to the temp of the pre- 
heated water supplied to the heater. R. W. Ryan 
Gum deposits from Illummatmg gas B Th Ttabbes 
Chem. B etkblad 32, 521-6(1935). — A review of the forma- 
tion of liquid and vapor-phase gums. NO was detd in 
city gas by the Guyer and Weber method (C A. 28. 

8S0‘); NO was oxidized by H,SO*-KMnO* Good re- miiimiwi . 

suits were obtained on NO removal by dry boxes at the 9 over picrate soirTdepends 
vjromngen gas works. The removal was more satisfactory the picnc acid: P 0 X N* 
at low temp, (winter) than at high temp. Fresh bog ore — — * - 

frequently gives off NO to gas (or to CO,), not to air or 
to N,. Samples of ore from different origins showed this 
a different extent but addn. of 10% active ore 
to 90% of an inactive species caused a NO yield many 
^““‘Sher than that expected from the active ore alone. 

The NO yield from 4 parts bog ore + 1 part Lux mass 


theoretical discussion is based upon a coordination of the 
published work. Exptl. work was earned out in the range 
of 800-1300® and with a CH* content of the raw gas of 
68 9, 46 3 and 39 8%. The decompn. of CH< is acceler- 
ated at higher temps with an increase of the H, and C,tf» 
content in the exhaust gas. A considerable quantity of 
C,H* is formed between 1100® and 1200®, but it diminishes 
1 rapidly at higher temp. The effect of different heatulg 
times between 0 05 and 0.15 sec. is very small. With 
39.8% CH,, at 1300® and 0 15 sec , the max amt. of 
C,H, produced is 17 4% based on the total CH« and 26 4% 
based on the reacted CH*, while 7 2% of CH* changed to 
C,H« giving a total conversion of 37 3% based on the 
reacted CH* Conclusion: C,n, formation from CH* wdl 
be more efficient above 1300° Exptl. data are presented. 
„ K.K. 

Determination of naphthalene. H A. J. Pieters and 


Penners. Chem Weekblad 32, 566-8(1935).— Naph- 
thalene picrate at 20° is not noticeably sol. ra picric acid 
soln regardless of the concn of the latter as long as it »s 
above 0 148%, the strength corresponding to the amt. of 
free picnc acid ra equd with solid naphthalene picrate. 
The concns tested ran up to 0 4%; the filtered solfl 
was titrated with 0 02 N alkali and cresol red-bromothytnol 
blue mixed indicator. The vapor pressure of Ci&K* 
*- - the temp, and concn. of 

- - * " /(<)• For accurate 

CisH, work the sole, should be cooled to 4®. Benzene 
picrate ppts only at C«II« concns of more than 140 g 
per cu. m. air This benzene concn. is well beyond that 
present in coke-oven gas B. J. C. van der Hoeven 
Ammonia recovery at Nantes. C. Cooper. Gas J. 
212, 844-8(1935) — The vertical chamber oven plant 1 


operated with continuous steaming, the admission of 
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steam being 4% by wt. of the coal The gas is cooled in 
the first stage of the primary condenser to 70% and the 
condensate is either used in the NHi scrubbers or dis- 
carded The condensate from the remaining condenser 
compartments is continuously recirculated by spraying 
into the hot gas from the retorts The NH» scrubbers 
consist of a Livesey washer and a 12-compartment Multi- 
film washer, m senes, both operated at a temp of 15* 
They deliver a liquor contg 89 g per 1 NH f , which repre- 
sents 70 to 76% of the NH> in the gas from 4 to 5 grains 
of NHi per 100 cu ft of gas goes on to the punfiers 

P J Wilson, Jr. 

Catalytic hydrogenation of phenolic oil of low-tem- 
perature tax HI Effect of catalysts. ShmgoAndo J 
Soc Chem Ind , Japan 33. Suppl binding 567-9(1935) , 
cl C A 29, 912 1 — One hundred g of sample oil and 5 g 
of catalyst were heated with 4 46% by wt. of H, for 1 hr 
in a 0 6-1 shaking autoclave at 470° and with an initial 
H» pressure of 100 atm at 0* In all expts the liquid- 
product fractions boiling below 170” were colorless and 
volatile with gasoline odor The distillates between 170* 
and 300” were colorless or yellow Twenty-one catalysts 
were tested The yield of gasoline fraction was highest 
with a Mo catalyst (MoOi 5 ) followed by SnClj, ZnCl,. 
NiO and CoCh, while some metallic oxides were almost 
inactive Phenolic oils contained in the 170-220* frac- 
tions were those formed by dealkylation of higher phenols, 
but no catalyst was observed which accelerated this 
reaction in a specific manner The unconverted phenolic 
oil, sepd from the products, was found to be desulfurized 
to a remarkable extent, especially with Mo compds , 
NiO, Fe>0» and CoS, and this oil is considered suitable for 
the tnanuf of sy ntketxc restns, etc Iixptl. results are 
presented Karl Kammermeyer 

Hydrogenation of hlgh-temperature tar and tar distil- . 
Iates C M. Cawley Gas J 212, 571-2(1935); Gas 
World 103, 531-2 — The amenability of tar to hydro- 
genation decreases with increasing temp of carbonization 
Thus the economics of the hydrogenation of coke oven 
and horizontal retort tars should be carefully considered 
before treatment is undertaken P J Wilson, Jr 

Does hydrogenation pay? F G Laupichler. Gas J 
212, 727-9(1035) — The min production costs for the 
hydrogenation of tar to motor fuel are estd at 8 07 d 
per gal (Imperial), an av yield of 85 % is assumed 
Tbe plant cost exclusive of gas plant and auxiliaries de- 
creases from £3000 to £2500 per ton of tar hydrogenated 
with increase in the capacity Under present conditions 
only the protective methods of the European governments 
keep hydrogenation alive P. J. Wilson, Jr 

Coke oven manager’s association Inaugural address 
N L. Tyler. Gas World 103, No. 2679, Coking Sect. 
116-18(1935) — ' T discusses the disposal of the products 
from by product coke ovens. P. J Wilson, Jr. 

The future of coke-oven development with special refer- 
ence to coke marketing G E Foxwell and W. L 
Wc/mi Gas World ICS, No 2678, Coloag Sect W8-26 
(1935) — The by-product coking industry is faced with 
the impossibility of expansion in tbe blast-furnace industry 
The domestic coke market is the obvious outlet 

P J Wilson, Jr 

The marketing of coke. Domestic coke boilers for small 
installations F M H Taylor, Gas J 212, 906-8 
(1935) — The equipment is described p. J W , Jr 

Determination of volatile matter in coke A P Shafc- 
hno and M D Zhukovskaya Zavadskaya Lab 4 , 
874-7(1935) —A comparative study of proposed methods 
for the detn of volatile matter m coke with the use of 
European and American elec and gas furnaces produced 
unsatisfactory results because of the excessive oxidation 
of coke In all cases better results were obtained by heat- 
ing a sample in an atm of pure Ni The best results 
were obtained by heating a sample inaPt crumble with 
an ale burner for 15 min by conducting pure Ni directly 
into the crucible By this procedure the oxidation was 
reduced from 0 79-1 13% to 0 16-0 48%. Chas Blanc 


Use of Zn alloys for gas pipes (Cazaud, Petot) 9. 


Changing to gas fuel improves Columbia tool steels 
(Foster) 9 Rotary-drum app for filtering and dewater- 
ing slimes such as those from coal (U. S pat. 2,024,358) 
1 Exhaust steam condenser (U. S pat. 2,025,043) 1 
Plastic masses (from coal like fuel) (Ger pat 618,566) 
13 Sepg materials such as coal and stone (U. S pat 
2,026,343) 1 


Fuel Charles Michel Fr 787,222, Sept 19, 1935 
A radioactive material in soln. or the gaseous state is 
incorporated m fuels to intensify the phenomenon of 
ionization of the explosive mixt before and during burning 

Stabilizing fuels Soc d'itudes ft realisation due 
Ereal Fr 787,470, Sept 23, 1935 Hydrocarbons contg 
di- and poly-olefins are purified and (or) stabilized by 
adding an aromatic compd contg in its mol one or more 
SOiH groups so as to transform the di- and poly-olefins 
mto resins and sepg the resms The compds used in- 
clude benzene-, ^-toluene- and a- and ff-naphthalene- 
sulfomc acids and they may be used m ale soln The 
free or combined S is also remoi ed by the treatment Fr 
787,471 Aliphatic compds contg SOjH, e % , methyl- 
and ethyl-sulfunc acids are used Fr 787,472 App is 
described for heating the hydrocarbons with the reagent 
continuously in countercurrent and distg 

Motor fuel Piero Buti. Fr. 786,336, Aug 31, 1935 
The fuel is composed of a homogeneous mixt. of EtOH 
(50-70) and a hydrocarbon distillate, the b -p range of 
which is about 70-100“ (22-42 parts). The mixt. is 
stabilized by benzene up to 8 parts The EtOH may be 
replaced partly or completely by MeOH with or without a 
certain proportion of iso-PrOH or iso-BuOH 

Motor fuel Aldo Giunta and Paul Letourneur Fr 
787,590, Sept. 25, 1935 The turbidity of fuels contg 
gasoline and EtOH caused by the fact that the EtOH is 
never anhyd or does not remain anhyd is produced at 
a lower temp , e g , below the temp of use of the 
fuel by the addn of a 3rd substance which is sol m 
gasoline, EtOH and water Examples are piperidine 
0 68, cyclohexanol 0 7, complex phenols 0 94, cyclohexano! 
and PhNHj 0 95, pure PhOH 0 95, benzylamine 0 95, 
iso-PrOH 1 07, benzyl ale 1 48, AcOEt 2 15, paralde- 
hyde 2.3, ethyl ether 2 9, HCOOEt 2 9, acetone 5.8 and 
C.H, 10 6% Any of these will lower the turbidity pt 
of a fuel contg gasoline 100 and ale 6 5 vols from 19 to 
9* 

Refining hydrocarbons for motor fuels N V. de 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij Fr. 787,565, Sept 
25, 1935 Motor fuels contg a high proportion of unsatd. 
or aromatic components are prepd by bringing crude 
hydrocarbons into contact in a continuous manner, in the 
vapor phase and in the absence of HiSO ( , with a sulfonic 
acid of a simple hydrocarbon, substituted or not by halo- 
gen, in soln or suspension m an inert erg medium liquid 
at the temp of operation, the vapors of the hydrocarbons 
being constantly mixed with steam during the refining 
The concn of the sulfonic acid (benzenesulfomc acid) 
m the org solvent (a lubricating oil) is at most 10 and 
preferably below 5%, and the refining temp is high 
enough to avoid intense hydration of the sulfonic acid 

Fuel bnquets Arthur A Roberts U S 2,025,776, 
Dec 31. A mixt of powd. fuel such as powd coal and 
a binder such as cement, bitumen, etc , is formed into 
bnquets which are baked to decompose smoke-producing 
substances in the superficial portion of the bnquets and 
the evolved vapors are passed through fresh solid carbona- 
ceous fuel and condensed in the Utter pnor to Its use in 
bnquet manuf U. S 2,025,777 relates to a process in 
which a combustion-controlling agent such as H»BOi or 
NaCl is dissolved in water and an emulsion prepd. from 
this soln and bitumen, with starch as an emulsifier, is 
used for wetting a mixt. of powd fuel such as coal, saw- 
dust, peat or lignite and hydraulic cement for making 
bnquets (details and specified proportions of materials 
used being given) 

Forming bnquets of finely divided fnels Eugene 
Sarual (to Distillation a basse temperature et auto- 
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agglomeration des combustibles) 

Dec. SI- App- and operative details ate described. 

Lew-tempers tore carbcniiation. Alfred J- A Heron; 
Gcr. 621,252, Xov. 6. 1935 (Cl lOo. 29). Finely sub- 
divided fuel is conveyed on a band through a dosed 
chamber in which it is heated sufficiently to yield a paste 
product. Tht> product is coarsely granulated before it 
leaves the chamber The granular product may be bn- 
Queted without addn of a bunding agent App i> de- 
scribed. 

Electrical apparatus for testing the completeness cf 
combustion of engine fuels, etc Clarke C Muster 
U S. 2,025,121, Dec 24 Various structural, elec and 
operative details 

Combustion -control sjstem for induced draft furnaces 
such as those burning coal Albert G Blodgett (to Riler 
Stoker Cerp). L S 2,026.159, Dec 31 Various 


S. 2,026.439, t Sept. 17, 1935 (Cl. 103. 9 03) A devise for obtaining the 
- * lignite dust is described. . . 

Furnace with rotating hearth for carbomnng lignites, 
etc Louis Granger. J-r. 7S6.40S, Sept. 3, 1935 
Horizontal chamber furnace for coke and gas. Coni- 
patnie gfrerale de construction de fours Fr. 7S6,C^5, 
Aug 24, 1935 

Steam generator and compensating superheater. 
Charles W Gordon (to Superheater Co ) U. S. 2,026,- 
lJt>, Dec 31 Various structural details 
Catalytic deodemahon cf exhaust gases from Diesel 
engines Wilhelm Wenzel (to I G. Far bemud A -G ) 
V S 2.025,140, Dec 24 The gases, while Stiff hot, are 
brought into contact with a catalvst comprising Cu 
r angani'e 

Combustible gas substantially free from nitrogen 
oxides Win W OdtD TI S 2.025,071, Dec. 2* 


structural, trech and operative details cf a control watem 3 carbureted lean gas t' obtained bv heatmg a mass of Con- 
fer fuel supple, etc ' ’ ' 

Maintaining uniform combustion in engines such as 
those of automobiles Wtn Harper, Jr (to H B Motor 
Ccrp.). U S 2,025,20o, Dec 24 Successive charges 
of a compressed fuel mist are subjected to a plural. - y o' 
tuned interrupted sparks which vary oppositely in in- 
tensity with variations in temp, within the combustion 
space. 

Destructive hydrogenation International Hydrogens- < 
lion Patents Co Ltd Fr 7S7.520. Sept. 24, 1935 Car- 
bonaceous materials are treated with hydrogenating gases 
at a high temp m the presence of halogen or S compds 
coctg. metalloids which are solid in the free state at IS , 
or combined XHj The compds. are added during oc 
after the preparatory heating of the materials and are 
protected against decompn until the moment they are 
incorporated with the materials by keeping the entry p-pe , 
few these compds. cool Compds used include CCL, 

CHCL, CHI,. FhBr, Phi, CS-„ SiCL, S<1, SeL, AsCb. 

(XHi)sSO,. S-C!, and XH.CI, and these mar be used in 
conjuactioti with other catalysts, e. g , compds of metals 
of the 6th group 

Hydrogenating coals and lignites Cempaguie des mines 
de \icotgne, Xoeux & Droccurt. Fr. 7S7.211, Sept. 19, 

1935 A complex material which contains the catalyst 


in a cheunealh- txed form is prepd from cool or Lgmte and 0 a current cf cool am 


tired refractory *cLd material such as checker work sub- 
s'antiaHv to incandes c ence, then causing fcvdrocarbon 
maternal and out vnn to react tn con*act with the 
heated material to form a rich gas contg free, active II. 
crmedntelv commmghng the ni sas and a lean gas coptg. 
only about 0 l^c cf a X oxide and bringing the mixt. zn*o 
contact with another portion of the heated refractorv ma- 
terial to effect a subs* omul reduction of the X oxide 
Exhanst engine ga*es are used and app is described 

Inert ncnoxuLzmg gas Jav E Tone ( S 2,025,- 
3*4, Dee 24 A mass cf charcoal i> tgm**d and partnffv 
burned m a primary combustion chamber tof a described 
app ' until smoke and gases are removed, and the bummg 
charcoal is transferred to a secondare combustion chamber 
and while stiff hot, am is forced through the glowing char- 
coal to form an inert gas free from O and smoke; the 
inert gas ts drawn off, sepd from so! d tmpurpies, cooled 
and collected 

Method of fracfrenafcng coke-oven gas and lie gas 
mixtures fcv L'cpieficticn. Ges fur Linde’s Etsma«chi&ea 
A -G Gcr' 621,453. Xov. 7. 1935 (Cl I2i 1 01). 

Cleanmg gases Gctehoffnungs-^f te Oberhatr-en A -G. 
Ger 61S.937. Sept 19. 1933 (Cl 193. 14 03). Shu; i- 
depcei-ed in *oLd form from the wn'-e ga'es cf furnaces 
heated bv coal dun br subject mg the hot waste gases to 


Washing gases X. V. Machineries en apparaten 
fatricken "Mcaf " Fr. 756,431. Sept. 3, 1935. Light 
hydrocarbons and C-jHi are ex*d. simultaneocdv by 
washing coke or Lghtmg gas with s tr onghr cooled (be! ->w 
0*) washing oil The hydrocarbons are sepd. from the 
oil in the usual manner and the C-iITi bv trong cooling 
and crvstg 

P nn fT i n g producer gas. RapLae J MsJbov. 


an appropriate catalyst (an alkali or ali. earth metal, or 
aEoy cv salt thereof), material which car be stocked 
without alteration and which is hydrogenated under the 
influence of heat and pressure in an atm. of H. Thus, 
coil or hgcre ts heated with X'aOIf , dissolved in water or 
cot, to about 25O-330® and kept there for 15 min and 
afterward hvdrogenated 

Apparatus for separation cf materials such as coal, , . 

etc., bv the action cf air currents Mack E Haworth 7 652, Sept. 26, 1935. 'Long removable brushes madeef 
(to Jeffrey Mfg Co.). U. S. 2,C26,633, Jan 7. Various metid wue*. preferably m the form of a teLx, are placed 

details of app. and operation. tn the pipes lending from the producer so as to remove 

Coal c-st22aticn to obtain low-bo Iling hydrocarbons w>Ld particles. 

Georges F. Mirhot -Dupont (to "Fty'xal Chemistry Freeing gases from sulfur compounds Wahh— 
Research Cy”). U. S. 2.C252^2, Dee. 31. In coal Sexaner (to Gastechuik G m. b. H.) U. S 2,024,333. 

<Lstn., methyl groups are substituted for phenol groups Dee 17. A gas «rxh as coke-oven gas is passed through 

by heatmg the coal to a temp, above that at which see tone s phnahtv of brers, amxng-d in series, cl mold -d bofr-s 
decomposes and below about fCO® in the presence of an $ of a S-abscrbmg moss such as may cen'xrn Fe{OfiV, 

* vi v ’"" V ^ " J J in which the absorbed S is set free br exidatF'm to regerter- 


alk. salt of an aliphatic acid «rxh as Ca acetate adapted 
to supply the methyl groups, m the presence of an oxide 
a ^^^l of the Fegwscpserring as a catalyst. Cf C. A. 

_ H«ii«tal retorts for djstiffing coal. Fcuns Picard 
Fr.757^31, Sept. 2o, 1935. Mums fer injecting uetim is 
described. 

Apparatus for d-stffhng cr calcining coal, seMst, peat 
cr wood. Steffi" e Ltd. Fr. 756,114, Aug. 27. 1935. < 

Treaffng furnace flue dust. Ervin G. BoCev and 
Ralph M. Hard trove (to Fuller Lehich Co ) . U. S 
g>* 224,197 . Dee. 17. Dust sepd. from combustion products 
w returned to the furnace, and the inocmbcstlb’e peer ion u 
melted bv the heat of the furnace and th- molten product 
? wit-drawn App. is d-scribed. U. S. 2.024.19$ re- 
to detoffs c! furnace construe- km. 

Lignite br.tpiet plxnt. Fmff D-eM Ger. 615,775, 


a'e the mass (the £m layer traversed by the ga'bring 
regenerated mere fretmentlv than the second hvw)° 
Cf C A 29.41C0 5 . 

Ccal-gas and water-gas generator Carl Clever. Ckn 
621.141, Xov. 2. 1935 (O- 2F- 2 01J 
Generator for making fuel gas from wood cr ether fuel 
con ta ming water Akts Jcili Austrian 143,660, Xov. 
25, 1935 (a 2 4e>. The genmatcr is partxuUrlv derign-d 
for the snppbr cf tar-free fuel gas to mottr-s subject nf to 
wideiv varvi ng loads 

Rotary -tube feed device for gas generator. TCehjU- 
Wek A.-G. Ger. 021^03, Xov. 5. 1935 (Cl. 24e. 91 
Treatment cf tars. Thermal Industrial & Chtminl 
(T. I. C.) Research Co. Ltd. Fr. 7^72'U Smt. ‘'a 
1°35 See Bm. 431,0^; (C. d. 30, SH’j. ’ ' 

Ccke CVtave C. M. Dcny-Hmnnl:. Fr. 7S7 b-yi 
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Sept £6, 1035 Coke is purified bp treating it alter leav- 1 Sept. 18, 1035 (Cl I0o_ 14). A device is described for 
mg tie furnace and while still hot with appropriate gaseous compressing loose coal in a coke-oven chamber, 
reagents, particularly Cl, HC1 and UF. Thus, atmxt.of Coke oven Louis TVHputte. U. S £.025,007, Dec 31 
Cl and HCI removes S, Fe and Al. and Hr removes SiOj Various structural details 

as H»SiF, at a lower temp Compound regenerative coke oven Wilhelm Muller 

Coking coal Call Still G m b H Cer 618,003, Cer 6I8.O0O, Sept IP, 1035 (Cl 10a 5 04) 


22— PETROLEUM. LUBRICANTS, ASPHALT AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


OEaal instructions for the distillation test of petroleum 
products Anon ^tnn fals 28, 5o5-G2(103o) — Teat 
of the Fr official method is given A. P.-C. 

Viscosity of petroleum products Viscosity -tempera- 
tare characteristics of Pennsylvania lubncafing oils 
~ Ilersh, E K Fisher and M R. Frnske. Ind. 


En; Chem 27, 1441-6(1035), cl C A 27. S34; 29, ' 
19“ 1* — The viscosities of a large no of Pcnna oils 
were detd at I00*F and £10*F. in modified Ostwald 
viscometers Equations are giien for the relationship 
between the kinematic viscosities at 100°F and at 
210°F for Penna and for naphthenic oils Viscositv- 
index tables, expressed in centistohrs, are included It 
is recommended that this method be called kinematic 
viscosity index Marion E Headington 


r AX-ACHE* 

formation of unsaid acids was effected by autoclaving 
£1 C% Ca soap in CJf», with stirring, at £50-«£“ for 1 hr. 
and £5 min Chas Blanc 

Hew True-Yapor-Phase control unit nses tubular 
heater mstead of original "stoves " Keil TTOhams 
Oil and Gas J. 34, No £5, 3S-9(1935) — Description of a 


modem True-T apor -rhase cracking unit. J. R. S 

Viscosity and stability of drilling fluid C. TV . Vi oolgar. 
J. Inst Pe'r oleum Ted 21, S£5-37(1935) — The density 
of a drilling fluid at the bottom of the column proved in 
tests to be almost independent of the height of the column, 
and is not as important as the yield -point value This 
factor governs the stability of the mud, its ability to hold 
the cuttings and weighting material in suspension, us 
suitabilm fot pumping and its sealing off and plastering 


Viscosity -temperature relationship of Japanese pe- effects It miv be measured either by a shearometer 


trolemn oils II Tahewo Kurosawa J Sot Chem. 
Ind , Japan 38, Suppl binding 532-4(1835), cf C. A. 
29, 8307* — A Redwood viscosity table for Japanese 
petroleum oils is presented for a viscositi range 30-3000 
and temps of 10*. £0*, 30*. 50*. 80*. 100* and 150*. 
The values were ealed from previously reported viscosity 


from the viscoshj at 600 r. p m. measured in a Stunner 
viscometer. E. E, Crandal 

Hydrogenation of bituminous schists under ordinary 
pressure Jean Barlot CrmpI rend 201, 1137-6 
(1835), ef. C. A 29, 915* —On distg oil shale in a cur- 
rent of Hi or CO + 11, contg at least 00% Hj, at ordinary 


ratios Karl Kammermev er s pressure and without previous drying or purification, 

Petroleum sotvents and naphthas E M Tob\ . at 500-600°, the yield of crude oil is increased b\ 5-10% 
Rubber A[e (N. V ) 38, S5-S, 80(1935), cf. C. A. 29, This oil distils amost entire!) (0 5-1 5% pitch) below 


4851* —A discussion of the properties and uses of various 
petroleum solvents. C C. Dans 

The refining of mineral oils by selective solvents 
Marcel Gheorghiu Hon pflrolt roumatn 36, No £4, 
1779-S1(1035) J R. Strong 

03 sands as well as lime formations respond to proper 


•GO* and contains £5-30% unsat d hidrocarbons Thus 
treated, Esthonian kukkerxite, schists from Autun, 
Creveney and Chili \ iclded, resp , £3, 13, C 5 and 5% 
of crude oil. contg 0-34, 0 18, 1 45 and 0 40% of S 
Most of the S passed off as H*S C A. SOhirrad 

Coal hvdrogenation gasoline plant at BiHinghao 


acid treatment F B Plummer and R B Newcocie, Jr. 6 Anon Engineering 140, 440-£(1835). 


Oil and Gas J 34. No £3 , 44-0(1935); cf C A. 30, 
M3‘. J. R Strong 

Oxidation of white oils Ralph W Dorote Ind 
En; Chem 28. £0-30(1836) — D carried out lab expts 
on the oxidation of white oils to det the chem mechanism 
involved One procedure consists in measuring the rale 
of absorption of oxygen at const pressure bv a definite 


Copper is economical for sweetening refinery and 
natural gasolines TV. A Scbulre and A. E. Buell OH 
and Gas J. 34, No ££, 42, 44, 4G(l«3o) —Gasoline can be 
sweetened b> the use of Cu salts The Cu salts oxidize 
the mercaptans to disulfides and are themselves reduced 
to the cuprous compds (1) 4RSH + £CuCl, — » KS-SR 
+ fiRSCu + 4HC1, (£) £RSCu + £CuCl, — RS-SR + 


wt. of oil and the other in the withdrawal of samples for 4CuCI (the CuCl can be reconverted to CuCli bv Or and 
analysis during the reaction The rate ol absorption of 7 11 Cl) , (3) 4CuCl + 411C1 + O, — -SCuCU +■ £H,0 


oxygen b\ moderately and highly refined oils is found t 
be a method of detg the resistance to oxidation 

E. TV Roth 

Thermal polymerization process used by pure oil on 
olefin bearing gases. M B Cooke, H R. Swanson and 
C R. TVagner. Oil end Gas J. 34, No £6, 57, 5°, CO, 62 
(1935). — The app used and the stocks suitable for 


combining the a bos e reaction gives (4) 4RSH + O, — 
£ RS-SR + £H.O CuCl can be reconverted to CuCl, 
simultaneously with the sweetening operation Some 
cracked gasolines discolor after Cu salts are used, but 
can be rendered color -stable if the sweetening operation is 
followed by a Na-S Join -wash. S and B. claim the fol- 
lowing advantages over plumbite (1) saving in chem 


polymerization are described The thermal pohmenza- s costs, (£) no loss in gasoline, (3) 


a process is described at length, with the actual opera- 
tion procedure included J R. Strong 

Treating crude -od emulsions in the Semmole area 
routine operation Harold K. Ihng Oil and Gas J. 
34, No £5, 49. 51, 53(1835) J R Strong 

Production-decline curve of oil well may be extrapo- 
lated by loss ratio Silvain J. Pirson. Oil and Gas J, 
34, No £0, 34-5(1855) — P. gives a math, justification 




i octane no . 


(4) retention of natural gum inhibitors; and (5) quality of 
product. J. R. Strong 

The "allowable boost ratio ” G D. Boerlage, I— A* 
Peletier and J. L Tops Aircraft Eng. 7, 306-8(1835) — 
Allowable boost ratio is defined as Imost pressure on 
sample at incipient knock, divided bv boost pressure on 
standard fuel at incipient knock The authors prefer 
this test method for aviation fuels to the antpmock rating 


ol the loss rating method for extrapolating oil-well decline 9 in octane nos M TV . Schwarz 

curves J. R. Strong Production of lubricating oils Separation of solvent* 

Refining of synthetic acids V. Varlamov, G. Oyat’eva and water in refining and dewaxing oils Eufene K. 

and N. Davmdova Haslobofno Zhirovee Delo 1J, 404-5 Smoley and Wheaton TV. Kraft. Ind. En; Chem 27, 

(1835); cf C. A. 29, 76£9» — Or) acids obtained bv on- 1418-22(1936) —A brief outline is given of solvent re- 
lation of petrolatum jells were refined b\ autoclaving fining and dewaxing processes, used in the production ol 

15% soln of acids with 10% excess of KOH in H atm. lubricating oils The importance of sepg solvent and 

(to prevent polymerization) at 1SG-£00* for 1 hr. and water is indicated and ibe vanous methMls of sepg^them 

at £90-3* for 43 min Similar dehydration with the are discussed 


Marion E Headington 
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Chemical Investigation of miners] lubricating oils The 1 App for sampling or visual tnmn. of oils (U. S pat. 
action of chlorine and bromine on a medicinal mineral 2,026,2C<) l. 


oil Emile Andr£ Ann Combustibles Ltquules 10, 807-17 
(I£>35) — A Pru«ian medicinal oil was chlorinated or 
brommated in CHClj sotn . the products contg S 5% Cl, 
and 11 0% Dr, resp The halogens were detd b\ igniting 
with a large excels of CaO G Cahngaert 

Selection of lubricants for cold rolling of strip steel. 


R. W Moore Ira, Steel Eng 12, 2t-b(Dee , 1«35) — 2 of resulting sludge. 


Petrolatum refining. Harry T. Bennett, Harris H. 
Hopkins and Jerry R. Marshall (to Mid-Contment 
Petroleum Corp ) U. S. 2,020,492, Dec. 31. U tntrate 
and anhyd. AlClj are added to the petrolatum to be 
treated, followed by agitation while heated and sepn. 


A discussion of lubricants u«ed in connection with the 
rolling of steel strip through finishing nulls during the final 
stages of processing The prtmarj purposes of a roll oil 
are (1) to minimize friction between the strip and the 
work rolls of tile mill, (2) to furnish a protective coating 
on the strip to present scratching when the surfaces of 
the metal ore in contact, and (3) to resist atm or other 
conditions to which the Implied strip maj be subjected 
prior to further processing 
oils and compounded oils ai _ . 
are being u'ed more and more Those with viscosities 
of 100-200 sec at IOO®F (37 7° C ) are most wide!> used 
Characteristics to be considered in the selection of the 
roll oil are (1) film strength, (2) thermal properties, (3) 
ease of application, (4) ease or cleaning, (5) C deposits, 
(C) slushing characteristics, (7) adhesiveness, (8) ability 
to spread and (9) economy Bach characteristic is dis- 
cussed W H Bov ' 


Use of tin compounds in lubricants P C Barbosa 
Per. thtm \nd (Rio de Janeiro) 1935, 404-5 — Metallic 
Sn and Sn compds , especially SnOt. tin tetraethyl and 
Sn ricinoleate in amts up to 1% act as retarders of oxida- 
tion and sludge formation in lubricating oils Ca ncinole- 
ate is an aging accelerator O XV Willcox 

An attempt to raise the acetone yield from wood 
lidding Bcrgstrdm and K N Ce-derquist In 1935, 76S. 
— In dry distn of wood, a layer of marble in pieces placed 
over the wood chips in the retort did not improve the 
acetone yield, the marble became coated with C. 

E M Svmmes 

Determination of resinous matter in pyroligneous 
powder. V. P Zemlvamtzuin Zaecdskaytt Lab 4, S77-8 
(1935) — To det resinous matter in pyroligneous powder 
in the production of AcOH , dissolv e a 5-g sample in 50 


Breaking petroleum emulsions. Claudius H. M. Roberts 
(to Tretolite Co ). U S 2,023,976, Dec. 10. Neutral 
phthalv 1 olein is used as a demulsify mg agent. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions. Melvin De Groote, 
Bernhard Keiser and Arthur T Wirt el (to Tretolite Co ) . 
U S 2,025, S04, Dec 31 A demulsify mg agent i s used 
comprising a poly Veto fatty acid cotnpd. such as may be 

. dented by pressure oxidation of castor oil, suitablv with 

Vegetable oils, mineral j linseed oil, MeOH and solvent naphtha U. S. 2.025.S05 
employed Mineral oils relates to similar use of a Veto fatv acid matenal, such 
— -* as may be dented from castor oil, suitably with C*H« 

and EtOH 

Breaking petroleum emulsions Charles N Stehr (to 
Tretolite Co.) U S 2,026,195, Dec 31 A ciemufsify- 
ing agent is used consisting of an anhyd. mixt., oil-sol. at 
least in high concns , compnsing blown oil compds. such 
as those from castor oil 15-50, one or more acid salts of a 
sulfo fat acid such as an acid Na salt from sulfonated 


castor oil 2-15, an unsaponified S-free fat acid denved 
from sulfation of matenal such as castor oil followed by 
h\ droit tic decompn with splitting of sulfunc acid 20- 
00, and an aliphatic monohydne ale. such as iso-Pr ale. 
2-25% 

Breaking petroleum emulsions of the water-in-oil 
type Charles N. Stehr (to Tretolite Co ). U. S. 2,023,- 
979, Dec 10 A demulsifyrog agent is used which is 
produced bv the super-oxidation of blown castor oil by 
the action of air at 200* and with continuation of the 
oxidation until the product is "semi-hvery” in consistency 
when fre«hly prepd., the oxidation being stopped just 
short of the point of herosene-insoly. U. S 2.023.9S0 
relates to the use of a demulsify ing agent denved by the 
conventional oxidation (as by the action of air while 
heated) of a mixt. of castor oil and at least one semi- 


of hot water, add 50 cc of coned HClandl 5g.of powd. 6 dry mg oil such as rapesced oil in which the castor oil 


activated C, and boil the mivi for a few mu Filter 
through a weighed Gooch crucible, wash the ppt with hot 
water free from AcOH and Ca salts, drv in a steam- 
heated drying oven to a conn wt , weigh, ignite and 
weigh again. The difference between the wt of ppt. and 
the combined wt. of ash and C gives the wt. of resinous 
matter. The corrections for the ash content of activated 
C and Jls Joss in w*. on boiling wnh H-0 and HC1 must 
be introduced. The latter is obtained by drying the C at 1 
100® and boding with H,0 and HC1 ns described above, 
followed by drying and weighing. The detn can also 
be made by using a tared filter paper, which, together 
with the ppt., is dried to a const, wt , ignited and weighed. 

Chas. Blanc 


constitutes 40-80% of the mixt. U. S. 2,023, 9S1 relates 
to the similar use of an oxidation product similarly de- 
nved from a mixt. of castor oil and sardine oil. U. S. 
2,023/182 relates to like use of a demulsify mg agent 
compnsing blown castor oil or the like and dehydrated 
ncmoleic acid products such as may be formed by heating 
ricinoleic acid to slightly above 100®. Tnethanolamine 
mov he used as an acid neutralising agent. Cl. C. A. 
29, 7634 1 and following abstr. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions of the water-in -oil type. 
Melvin De Groote and Bernhard Keiser (to Tretolite Co ). 
U S 2,023 ,°93, Dec. 10. Deraulsification is effected by 
use of dehy dration products of ncmoleic acid of specified 
character such asmay be produced by heating ncmoleic 
acid to above 100® and which are neutralired with a sub- 
1 etroJcum geology of Gondirana rocks of Southern stttuted basic amine such as tnethanolamine and dild. 
Braul (Oppenheim) 8. Gas-works lubncation (Walker) _ with a pine wood intermediate oil. U. S 2,023 994 
ie *be h«.!»» -v (Melvin De Groote and Arthur F. Wirtel (to Tretoliti 


21. App. for measunng the beat cond of cnK (Lederer) 
1. U«e of wood tar from gas generators for the prepn of 
plastic compds (Lo«ev, et a 1.) 13. Di-posal of oil-field 
bnnes in the Ritx-Canton oil field. McPherson County. 
Kan-sis (Wilhelm, Schmidt) 14. Hydrogenation of 
tertiary alkyl phenols to form htdroaromatic ales [use 
“s lubneants for textile fibers] (U. S. pat. 2,026,66$) 10 


Co )) A mixed demulsifying agent is used comprising 
dehydration products of ncmoleic acid such as specified 
in U S 2,023 ,9®3 in admixt. with blown fatty material 
such as blown castor oil and alkylated naphthalenesul- 
fonic acid compds in specified proportions. U. S. 2,023,- 
995 (Melvin De Groote and Bernhard Keiser (to Tretolite 


i-v J ~ v~- — —v-u iu sum (jicinn nt oroote ana uernnara Keiser (to Tretolite 

h > droca J [t *>ns (U. S ColjTtlaiesiotheuwof.deinnlalstos.OTtcomS, 
P 3 *; 10 ®®°^cnser and oil 9 an ester denved from a nonev chc nonfattv dibasic carhoxv 

^parator (U. S pat >,0_o,043) 1. NH, sulfate [pro- acid of the type (CH,)«(COOH)j, in which n is at 
fr 2 m r 'e finmg ^l^rocarbons] (U. S. 5 and not more than 8, or castor oil - - 
P3t. -50) 18. App. for proportioning the flow of * * 
liquids as in refining petroleum oils (U. S. pat. 2,024,478- 
9-SO) I. Aminoanthraquinone compds. [for petroleum 
fractions] (Brit. pat. 434,906) 25. App. for distg. or 
ralcimng schist, peat or wood (Fr. pat. 7S6.114) 21. 

App. for biting in oil from wells (U. S. pat. 2,026,226) I, 


hydroxvlated fatty acid compd. such as sebacic add 
U. S. 2,023, <w 6 relates to similar use of a demulsifying 
agent compnsing an hy droxy hendecenoic acid material 
of the formula type XTCOOZ. in which X is at least one O 
atom or at least one hydroxy 1 radical, or an add residue, 
-i n-c, t.»on *'**'*" H equiva- 


a hendecenoic acid residue and Z is an acidic H e> 
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lent U S 2,023,907 relates to like use of an hydroxy- 
octadeca-9,ll-d)enoic and material of ft* formula type 
XTCOOZ, in which X is at least one O atom or at least 
one hydroxyl radical or acid residue, T is an octadecn- 
‘\ll-dienoic acid residue end Z is an acidic II equivalent, 
U S 2,026,217, Dec 31 Melvin DeGroote and Bernhard 
Keiser (to Tretolite Co ) A demulsifying agent is used 
contg a h>droxy]ated, nonsulfo fatty acid compd of the 
type (R’TOH)COOZ, in which R’ is a fatty acid hydro- 
carbon residue derived from a fatty acid or its glyceride, 
T is an aromatic residue attached directly to R', OH is a 
hydroxyl attached directly to T, COO is the carboxyl 
residue and Z is a "hydrogen -ion equivalent,” such as the 
triethanolamine salt of phenol stearic acid U S 2,026,218 
relates to the use of a demulsifying agent comprising a 
vulfo compd derived by sulfonation of an unsatd add 
compd produced by thermal decompn of an unsatd. oxy 
fatty material, such as a salt or ester of sulfohendecenoic 
acid U S 2,026,219 relates to the use of a demulsifying 
agent comprising a sulfite addn product derived by re- 
action between a water-sol sulfite such as NallSO, and 
an unsatd reactive fatty material such as linseed Oil 

Oxidized product of hydroxylated fst acids suitable 
for demulsifying witer-m-oil petroleum emulsions 
Melvin De Groote and Bernhard Keiser (to Tretolite 
Co) US 2,025,803, Dec 31 Water insol hydroxy- 
lated fat acids obtained by the hydrolytic decompn of 
linseed oil type fat acid sulfates are blown with air or O 
until substantial oxidation tales place (suitably for several 
hrs at a temp of about 150*) 

Producing steam for use In petroleum oil refining 
T dward H Clendemn (10 Standard Oil Development 
Co) US 2,025,724, Dec 31 Various features of app 
and operation are described 

Use of sulfur dioxide lor extraction of petroleum oils 
John T Rutherford (to Standard Oil Co. of Calif ). 
U S 2,024,470, Dec. 17 Coned exts of unsatd. and 
aromatic constituents are obtained by extg a petroleum 
oil, such as a topped crude oil pressure naphtha, with SOi, 
the txtd oil is sepd. from the SO, and the ext being ad- 
mixed with a petroleum oil which has been denuded of the 
greater part of its unsatd and aromatic rompds , and the 
mixed oils are subjected to a second extn with SO, 

Ammonium Sulfate and denaturant from add sludges 
produced in petroleum refining John T Rutherford (to 
Standard Oil Co of Calif.). U. S 2,025,401, Dec 24 
A sludge from petroleum od refining is hydrolyzed with 
about 4 times its quantity of a mother liquor contg 
(NH«),SO, and JIjSO, to s<P the material into an acid oil 
suitable for use as a denaturant after neutralization and 
distn. and the aq phase resulting from the hydrolysis, 
after sepg the acid oils, is treated with NHi for the produc- 
tion and pptn. of (KH«),SO« and the mother liquor re- 
maining after sepn of the (NH,)iSO« is returned to the 
firsMtep of the process An arrangement of app ta de- 

Pour-pomt-reducing material from petroleum residue. 
Harry Levin (to Texas Co ). U. S 2,024,100, Dec. 10. 
A cracking still residue is recracked and extd with a sol- 
vent comprising a mineral-oil fraction of higher-boding 
range than petroleum naphtha, such as a lubricating oil, 
to dissolve the desired constituents, the soln thus formed 
is sepd. and ddd. with petroleum naphtha to ppt. the 
desired constituents in solid form, and the ppt. is removed. 
The product imparts ppur-point -depressing and color- 
imparting properties to mineral lubricating oils 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Carbon P. Dubbs (to 
Universal Oil Products Co )■ U. S 2,025,500, Dec. 24. 
Oil is heated to a cracking temp under pressure in a heat- 
ing zone and thence discharged into a vapor -sepg. zone 
maintained under supers tm pressure, whence vapors 
and un vaporized oil are separately removed; the vapors 
are dephlegmated in contact with charging oil and reflux 
condensate, and the removed unvaponxed oil from the 
sepg zone is combined with a sufficient quantity of the 
mixt. of charging oil and reflux condensate substantially 
to check the cracking reaction in the unvaponzed oil to 


1 prevent C formation, and the admixed oils are introduced 
into a flashing zone maintained under a lower pressure 
than the sepg zone and vapors from which are dephleg- 
mated to condense heavier fractions which are fed to the 
heating zone. App is described Application for this 
patent was filed Jan 17, 1927 U S 2,025,501 (issued 
on an application filed Aug. 15, 1029) relates to a some- 
what similar process m which incondensable gases sepd 

- from dephlegmated vapors are heated by indirect heat ex- 

* change with vapors prior to their dephiegmation and are 
passed into heat-exchange relation with a reflux condensate 
to reboil it, the reflux condensate is combined with 
such condensate as may be formed by the heat exchange 
between the gases and vapors App and various other 
operative details are described. Cf. C. A. 30, 84S 1 . 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Edward W. Isom (to Sin- 
clair Refining Co ) U. S 2,020,231, Dec 31. fresh 

3 oil such as fuel oil or gas oil is passed m a single pass 
through a heating zone such as a heated pipe coil or the 
like and thence into an enlarged vapor -sepg zone, after 
being heated to a cracking temp under pressure The 
vapor -sepg zone is maintained at a temp and pressure 
sufficient to permit partial vaporization only and vapors 
are taken off and subjected to a 1st and 2nd refluxing, 
fresh oil is introduced into direct contact with the 
vapors in the 2nd refluxing and resulting reflux and ad- 

4 mixed fresh oil are passed in a single pass through a 
sep heating zone and thence into the vapor-sepg. zone 
Fresh oil being supplied to the lst-mentioned heating zone 
is passed in indirect heat-exchange relation with the vapors 
tn the 1st refluxing operation, and the oil in the 2nd beat- 
ing zone is subjected to a vapor-pbase cracking under a 
pressure lower than that maintained in the lst-mentioned 
heating zone App is described 

. Cracking hydrocarbon oils Douglas P. Bailey (to 
Texas Co ) U. S 2,020,505, Dec. 31. A condensate oil 
is heated to a high cracking temp, while passing through 
a heating coil and is thence passed into an enlarged 
cracking zone and vapor separator into which oil of a 
lower temp ts also introduced so as to subject the cooler 
oil to cracking; sepd liquid is withdrawn from the en- 
larged tone at a rate sufficient to prevent accumulation, 
and sepd vapors are passed to a secondary cracking zone 

6 for further cracking and from which liquid is also with- 
drawn to avoid accumulation and conducted to the en- 
larged cracking zone, vapors being passed to a fractionation 
zone for sepn of a final light distillate and a reflux con- 
densate which is passed to the heating coil App >* 
described . 

Cracking and coking hydrocarbon oils. Luis de Florez 
(to Texas Co ). U. S 2,024,996, Dec. 17. A process 
for converting oil into a light distillate, heavy fuel oil 

7 and coke comprises heating the oil to a cracking temp 
while passing it through a heating coil, introducing a por- 
tion of the stream of cracked products from the cod into a 
coking chamber, directly admixing a residual oil from a 
source extraneous to the system with the portion of the 
stream being introduced into the coking chamber, passing 
vapors from the coking chamber at a cracking temp 
into a dephlegmatmg zone, introducing a stream of fre*h 

5 charging stock Into the dephlegmatmg zone for subjection 
to a cracking temp by heat exchange with the vapors, 
introducing a further portion of the hot cracked products 
from the heating coil directly into the dephlegmatmg zone, 
withdrawing liquid from the dephlegmatmg zone as a 
heavy fuel-oil product, fractionating vapors front the 
dephlegmatmg zone to produce a condensate heavier 
than gasoline and passing condensate back to the heating 
coil, and condensing final light vapors from the fractional:- 

Vingzone App and various operative details are described 
Separating olefins from gaseous mixtures such as those 
from oil cracking Harry T. Bennett (to Mid Continent 
Petroleum Corp ) U. S 2,026,265, Dec. 31 Dichloro- 
ethyl ether Is used as a selective solvent for the olefins 
Apparatus for cracking hydrocarbon oils In the vapor 
phase I. Moms Levine (to Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
Co,). U. S 2,024,82 8. Dec. 17 Various details are 
described of an app. m which a chamber for the oil vapors 
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to be crocked is healed by guv* passing around the cham- J velopmrnt Co.). U. S. 2,025,965, Doc. 31. The oil 
. - ' i. V.,t ' „ thmiivh it extd With phenol in the presence of an added liquid (su< 


tirr andlhrnueh tulics extending through it. extd with phenol in the presence of an added liquid (such 

Furnace and heating-tube system suitable for heating as liquefied CiTIi and CjH«) having greater solvent power 
oils for cracking or distillation John C Black U S. for paraffinic constituents than for naphthenic constitu- 


Retum-bend fitting suitable for oil-cracking and -refin- Increasing the oil production of oil wells Wm V. 
ing apparatus John E Gctzen (to Fred C Tantz) U S Victti and Allen D Garrison (to Texas Co). U S 
2 024,672. Dec 17 Structural details 2,021.119, Dec 10 Tor increasing the proportion of oil 

Return-bend fitting for high-pressure oil-cracking ap- - and decreasing the proportion of water produced from an 
parstus Herbert C Stockham (to Fred C rant*) * oil well, there is deposited in a water-wet sand adjacent 
U S o 0 1 l 309 Dec 17 Structural details the well a chemical ppt such ns a Ca salt or sulionic sludge 

Return-bend ’fitting for oil-refining apparatus Fred C acid which acts to render the sand less permeable to water 
Tantz U S 2,024,347, Dec 17 Various structural without substantially retarding the flow of oil to the well. 


Retum-bend fitting for oil-still apparatus, etc. Samue: 
H Edwards (to Standard Oil Co of Calif ) U S 2,026,- 


674, Jan 7 Structural details — ------ - 

Refining hydrocarbon oils N V dc Bataafsche Be- 3 lowering the surface tension ot water and an acid such as 

troleum Maatschappij Tr 786,175, Aug 28, 1035 HC1 capable of forming water-sol salts with the earth 

Nonparaffinic hydrocarbons are removed from oils by an formation 

extn with a mixt of 2 furoldehydc (60) and C«H. (40%) Treating mineral absorbent matenal such as that used 
Refining hydrocarbon distillates Richard T Davis In of I refining Geo R Lcwers (to Nichols Engineering 

(to Universal Oil Products Co ) U S 2,021,081, Dec and Research Corp ) U S 2,024,689, 000 17. Various 

17 A distillate such ns a cracked gasoline contg unsatd structural and operative details of a multiple hearth furnace 
hydrocarbons and S cotnpds is treated with SOt in the are described 

presence of AlCIi (suitably in the vapor phase) App is Purifying oils, waxes and synthetic resins Standard 
described 4 Oil Development Co. Brit 431,672, Sept. 6, 1935. 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion Jeon D Scguy (to Uni- Heavy hydrocarbon oil, e g , lubricating oils, resins, e. g., 

versal Oil Products Co ) U S 2,025,532, Dec 24 Oil those obtained by polymerizing unsatd hydrocarbons or 

is subjected to conversion conditions of heat and superatm by condensing unsatd hydrocarbons with aromatic 
pressure in a heating coil and reaction chamber and then hydrocarbons, etc , are treated with light hydrocarbon 

discharged into a reduced pressure chamber where vapors solvents ot within 80" F of the crit temp of the solvent, 


Treating oil or gas wells to increase production Lcon- 
etc. Samuel ard C Chamberlain (to Dow Chemical Co ) V. S. 

U S 2,026,- 2,024,718, Dec 17 There is introduced into the well a 

water -sol agent such os EtOlI capable of substantially 


iv aporous residue , the vapors nre subjected t« 


in, etc , is sepd into 2 layers which are 


fractionation followed by condensation and collection of removed and oil, resin, etc , recovered therefrom. App. 
resulting distillate and uncondcnsod products, and the 5 is described. In 434,714, Sept. 6, 1035, divided on 434,- 
tatter, following their sepn from the distillate, are sub- 672, the oil. resin, etc., is treated with a light hydrocarbon 

jeeted to liquefaction to effect the removal of their higher- solvent and sepd. into layers contg. heavy and light frac- 

boiling constituents, and the recovered liquid is subjected tions and the heavy fraction is further treated with the 

to further conversion at o higher temp than that employed solvent nt a lower temp. App. is described. In modifies - 

in the first-mentioned heating coil and the heated liquid is tions of the process, the extn is effected m (1) sep stages 
introduced into the reduced pressure chamber. App is of decreasing temp , in which the heavier fraction proceeds 

described Cf C A 29, 3607* from 1 stage to the next and the lighter fraction is drawn 

Fractionating hydrocarbon offs. N. V. de Bataafxche off at each stage, or (2) sep. stages of fncieasing temp , the 
Petroleum Maatschappij. Fr 786,038, Aug. 24, 1035. 6 lighter fraction proceeding from 1 stage to the next in I 
An oil is introduced wholly or partly in the liquid or vapor direction and the heavier fraction In the opposite direction 
state into one or more fractionating columns, preferably Flange oil. IlarTy T. Bennett (to Mid-Continent 
almost midway between the top and bottom, and one or Petroleum Corp ). U. S 2,026,401, Dec. 31. A flange 

more fractions are withdrawn as vapor between the bottom oil hiving a Turol viscosity between 200 ond 375 com- 

and the point of admission and submitted in a sep zone to prises 50-25% of on adhesive residuum from a frac- 
a partial condensation, while the heavier constituents tional distn of petroleum and having a Turol viscosity be- 
formed during the condensation arc returned to the 1st tween 10,000 and 35,000 nt a temp, of 50° and 50-76% 

column, preferably at the same place from which the vapor of an adhesive residuum resulting from a cracking 

is withdrawn from the column or near this place ' operation and having a Furol viscosity between 10 and 

Heating coils such as those used for hydrocarbon oil 125 at 50° 

treatment Percival C. Keith, Jr (to Gasoline Products Antiknock fuels. International Hydrogenation Patents 
Co). U. S. 2,025,667, Dec. 24. Tor increasing the heat- Co. Ltd. Fr. 780,145, Aug. 27, 1035. Middle oils from 

reflective capacity of selected parts of a tubular heating any source are treated by II under pressure and in the pres- 

coil exposed to radiant heat, the selected parts are painted ence of catalysts having an intense hydrogenating action 

with a paint contg. a white pigment such ns hthopone or ond submitting, without the addn. of II, the fractions 

CnO capable of being subjected to normal furnace condl- obtained (after removal of fractions b below 100° or be- 

tions without material discoloration and a vaporizable a low 150°) to a heating under conditions of temp , pressure 
vehicle such as water contg. Na silicate and the coil is and duration that a product is obtained poorer in H but 


heated to vaporize the paint vehicle and fix the pigment on 
the coil surface os a relatively thin adherent layer. App 


Refining mineral oils. Bernhard R . Carney and Ralph and 80-100' in the 2nd 


without appreciable change of the mol wt. of the whole of 
the final products. In an example a temp, of 420® and 
pressure of 200 atm. is used in the 1st step, and 600-520* 


H. Crosby (to Shell Development Co ). U. S. 2,026,213 
Dec. 31. See Can. 350,629 (C. A. 29, 6260'). 

Distilling e eld-treated mineral oils Brian Mead (to 


Antiknock fuel. The Pure Oil Co Fr. 780,207, Aug. 
29, 1935 Gases contg. olefins in a relatively dtl. state 
are brought into contact with a solvent which easily dis- 


Standard Oil Development Co ). U. S. 2,025,766, Dec. 9 solves the olcfinlc hydrocarbons but not the II and^CIL 
sufficient quantity of an oil-sol. soap such as Na The dissolved gases are sepd. from the solvent, com-' 
?«i?. ..r n,e ’ a ^‘ ,ed ,0 oil practically completely to pressed and heated to polymerization temp., allowing a 
flu r , or l ony ,ar 6 c P ar t of the olefins to be converted to liquid fuel 

,he treating acid during the distn. of the oil which is sepd from gaseous constituents, 
a -« ,n ' " ,n Presence of this added Antiknock fuel. N. V. Niewe Octrooi MaatschapoH 

soap. An arrangement of app. is described. Er. 787 664 Scot 25 19V5 Cnide u rra<.«iM.«r*!r!r 

Separating naphthenic and paraffinic constituents of min- give a ’light fraction from direct dutn a raMi™ l< f 
»“■ j*”*» M. m,Mrr. Jr (,. Smrf.rf 0,1 D«. EktaSS .ESC LXonltan ttlEU.taSSta! 
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The 1st fraction is passed to a sep condenser The.2nd t chain. The d3d mirt. is cooled to effect solidification of 
fraction is vaporized, superheated and nurd with a' gas the was and the solid wax is sepd 

serving as heat earner m a reaction zone The conversion Apparatus and method for dewaxing oils by use of pro- 
products are brought into contact with a washing fluid to pane, butane, etc. Donald E. Payne (to Standard 03 

ext the tar and C and part of their heat The 3rd fraction Co of Ind ). U. S 2,020,651, Jan. 7. Various strnc- 

is brought into contact with the reaction products in the turaj and operative details are described 
washing operation App is illustrated Petroleum lubricating oils John D. Fields. U. S 

Cracked motor fuel R m M Stratford (to Texas 2.024.9GS. Dec. 17. For conditioning low-gravity petro- 

Co ). US 2,024,117, Dec 10 Cracked petroleum letim oils for removal of S from them, the o3 is heated m * 

naphtha is extd with a mm of furfural and water pro- closed container with cellulosic vegetable material such as 

portioned to remove about 10% by volume of the original wood, cane refuse or kelp to a temp, sufficient to effect 

naphtha as an ext contg gum -forming constituents and decompn of the vegetable material, under a pressure (suit- 

undesirable S eoropds without substantial impairment ably about 100-140 lb per sq in ) not exceeding 1401b 
of the antiknock properties of the naphtha per sq in for a sufficient time to cause breaking of the 

Stabilizing cracked motor fuel Frederick B. Downing bead linking the S to H and C in the od «o that the S 

aud Herbert W Ralker (toE I da Font de Nemours A. can be readilv removed from the resulting distillate and 

Co ) US 2.025, 1 Q 2. Dec 24 About 0 001 1 0% residual oil, at least in *ubstantiai part, by washing with 

of a dihvdroxynaphthalene is added to inhibit gum forma- 3 water. 

tion Cf C A 30,27^* Lubricating oils Hermann Zorn, Cerhardt Hofmann 

Refining cracked gasoline John C Black (to Gasoline and Valter Rosmsky (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G ). U. S 
Products Co ) US 2.025,409, Dec. 24. Tbe material 2,025,490, Dec 24. A vegetable fatty material such as 

■s subjected, in vapor phase, to partial condensation to soybean oil or olive od is either bested to 300-500* in the 

produce a 1st condensale requiring cbem. ireatment and presence of a catalyst having a splitting action such as 

a 2nd vapor which requires no them treatment and which oxides of Cu and A1 or is treated with H at 2CO-SOO* under 

represents at least 20% of the mixt being treated, the a pressure of 50300 atm. m the presence of a catalyst 

2nd vapor is sepd into liquid products substantially free having a reducing action such as Cu chromite and the 

of normall) gaseous hydrocarbons and into a gas. the first 4 resulting product, after dehvdration, is treated with a 
condensate is chemically treated while in substantially the condensing agent such as ASCI, at a temp of about 120* 
same conditions as when sepd and the treated condensate to produce a lubricating od 

is blended with the liquid products sepd. from the 2nd Lubricating cDs Standard 03 Development Co 
vapor. An arrangement of app is described Fr. 7S7.3S1. Sept 21, 1935. Oils are purified by treating 

Refining a sulfur -containing cracked gasoline distillate, them with an und3d mixt. of liquid solvents composed of 

Jack F H Taylor and Harold I Lounsbury (to Shell pure PhOH and crude phenol (or other member of the class 

Development Co ) US 2,025,255, Dec 24 The dis- comprising crude phenol and cresol) at a temp below that 

tillate is divided into a senes of fractions of successively 5 at which the mm becomes completely miscible with the 
higher b -p , one of the limits of one of the b -p. ranges oil, ^pg the laver of oil from the lajer of mixt , ana 

being so selected as substantial^ to correspond with a removing the dissolved solvent from tbe laver of o3 

b -p range limit of one of the sulfur eras fractions in which Lubricating oils The Standard OJ Co. of Ohio Fr. 

S -bearing substances are coned as the result of cracking 787,717, Sept. 27, 1935. Paraffin is removed from oils 

and so as to include the sulfurous fraction m the od frae- by treating them with SO,, alone or with the addn of a 

tion of corresponding b -p range An arrangement of volatile org solv ent while cooling the mixt. to about 

app is described —15* 

Filter suitable ter gasoline . Jean Zwvcky (to Zwwky Re finin g oils such as mineral lubricating c2s Lawrence 
Ltd ) U S 2,024,753, Dec 17. Structural, mcch. and 6 M. Henderson (to Atlantic Refining Co ). U. S. 2,024,- 
operative details 221, Dec. 17. A mixed aliphatic-aromatic am me such as 

Storage tank suitable for holding gasoline, etc James pheuylmethylamme is used as a selective solvent for 
O Jackson U S 2,020,279, Dec 31. Structural fea- fepn. of fractions resp. richer in paraffinic and naphthenic 
tures compds than tbe material treated 

Od or gasoline storage tank with a Seating roof Harry Fdter for lubricating oils. Manufacture dc machines 
L Babcock (to Graver Tank & Mfg Co ) U. S 2,024,- a m3 la ires pour l'elcctncit< A l’mdustne. Fr. 787,686, 
327, Dec. 17. Various structural details. Sept 20, 1935. 

Dewaxing hydrocarbon ods Bernhard Y. McCarty Apparatus for production of high-grade lubricating oils 
and Vm E SLelton (to Texas Co ). U. S 2.024,107, 7 by heating oil with hydrogen-containing gas under press- 
Dec 10 A wax-bearing od such as a lubncatmg-oii ure, etc Vm L Gomory (to Standard Od Development 
fraction is mixed with a selective solvent composed of ©- Co ). U. S 2.025.3S4, Dec. 24 Numerous structural 
dichlorobenzene and an aliphatic ketone, such as acetone and operative details 

or methylethyl ketone, having wax anti solvent properties Apparatus (with a light-sensitive cell) for testing lubn- 
such as those of acetone in such proportions that at temps, eating oils. etc. Mead Cornell ana Charles C. Curtis (to 
of about —22* the mixt. has substantially complete sol- Charles C. Broadwater). U. S 2.024,720, Dee- 1« 
vent action oa the od but substantially no solvent action Various structural, light -regulating and operative details 
on the wax; the mixt is chdled to ppt the wax. the g Lubricant Standard Od Development Co. Fr. 787,- 
wax is sepd and the solvent is removed from the dewaxed 577, Sept 25, 1935. A lubricant comprises a lubricating 
od Cf C A. 29, 3149’ od and a linear polymer of C|H], not contg. O, e g > 0— ~ 

Removing wax from od. Robert E RUson (to Stand- 10% of hj drogenated polyvinylacety lene or alkylated 
ard Od Co of Ind ) US 2,026,336, Dec 31 Vaxy polychloroprene 

od ddd with a normally gaseous dduent such as liquefied Lubricant. I.G Far bemud A.-G. Fr. 787,801, Sept 
propane is cooled m a dosed chill cham ber by condensing 30, 1935 A lubricant comprises a major portion of a 
vapors above the mixt w the chamber so that the pressure lubneatmg oil and a minor portion (0.2%) of a residue 
in the chiller is lowered and the vaporization of the dduent which is solid at ordinary temp and which is obtained 
is increased, and the cold -condensed diluent is returned 9 by distn under vacuum of a deasphalted hydrocarbon 
to the body of ddd od wax mixt. R ax slurry is passed to product contg. cv che constituents Thus, as addn prod- 
a filter. App. and various operative detads are described, uct ts obtained b\ removing asphalt from the product ol 
Separating waxes from ods S t a nd a r d Od Develop- destructive h> drogena tion of coal and distg. tinder vacuum, 
mtst Co. fr 787,183, Sept 18,1935 Tbe oil is ddd a red-brown resin being obtained as residue, 
by a solvent of *p gr less than that of the wax to be Lubricants from fatty ods Pnmo Perucca C< J- 

ehcnuiated, a “sepn additive compd "is added of the type 621,443, Nov. 7, 1935 (Cl 23c 1). See Fr. 747,016 (C- A 
produced by the passage of an a c of high frequency 27,4919). 

through an org compd. having a relativ ely long straight Penetrating lubricant suitable for use with leaf sprmr*- 
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Roy D. King (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co ) . U. S. 2,025,- 
517, Dec. 24. Pine fatty acids and deflocculated graphite 
are used with a preponderating proportion of a nonviscous 
pet roleum distillate . 

Lubricating grease. Gus Kaufman (to Texas Co ) 
U. S. 2,024,090, Dec. 17. A normally solid lubricant 
suitable for use with ball or roller bearings comprises 
ncat’s-foot oil, an alkali metal so3p of neat’s-foot oil and 
30-50% of mineral lubricating oil, in homogeneous and 
substantial]) dehydrated mixt. 

Removing foreign matter from used journal-bor waste 
oil Wm. T Bixsell and Thomas \V. Potter (to Journal 
Box Servicing Corp.) U S 2, 023, OSS, Dec, 10 Na 
silicate about 000 lb and n 20% an soln of Na alummatc 
about 5 gal arc added to about 1000 gal of dirty oil (the 
combined proportion of the silicate anil alummate being 
3 5-8% of the oil) and the mm is agitated and heated 
to above 100 * and a ppt is allowed to form and is sepd 
Apparatus for reclaiming oil such as that from Internal- 
combustion engines by heating and filtration Paul 
Williams (to Skinner Purifiers, Inc ) US 2,023,980, 
Dec 10 Various structural and operative details 
Apparatus for filtering and reclaiming contaminated oils 
Prank M Clark (to General Elec Co ) US 2.025,570. 
Dec 21 Various structural and operative details 

Products resembling petrolatum I. G Tarbcmnd 
A.-G. Fr. 780,472, Sept 3, 1935 Such products arc ob- 
tained by mixing waxy polynuclear chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, oily and resinous pol) nuclear chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, small amts of oils such as paraffin or mineral 
oils and (or) small amts, of waxes such as ozocerite or 
artificial waxes. An example contains waxy chonnated 
Ci«Hi (50% Cl content) 40, chlorinated Phj (59% Cl con- 
tent) 59, ozocerite 0 5 and parafhn oil 0 5 parts 
Apparatus for cooling and granulating asphalt Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co Fr 7S7,75li, Sept 28, 1035 
Asphalt and a liquid hydrocarbon b below 0* (propane) 


t are mixed and passed into a vessel of large dimensions so 
that the asphalt is solidified to small particles and the 
hydrocarbon is gasefied. 

Rapidly setting asphalt Charles M. Baskin (to Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co.). U. S. 2,025,709, Dec. 31. 
A rapidly setting liquid asphalt of approx. 200 viscosity 
Furol at a temp of 60® comprises a soln. of 70-83% of 
asphalt of 80/100 penetration (N Y. penetrometer) at a 
temp of 25* derived from the cracking of petroleum oil 
8 under at least 350 lb. per sq in pressure with 30-17% 
of distillate obtained from cracking petroleum oil. 

Asphalt from oil residues Herman T. Swenssen (to 
Shell Development Co). U. S 2,020,073, Dec. 31. A 
mineral oil residue contg naphlhentc soaps is treated 
with just enough inorg acid such as an acid sludge to 
reduce its naphthenic soap content as desired by decompn. 
of the soap, and the substantially neutral residue, contg. 
j products of dccompn of the soaps, is subjected to an 
oxidizing treatment 

Asphaltic product from cracked oil residuum. Telton S 
Dcngler, Earl W Gardner and Dudley II T elder (to 
Texas Co) (J S 2,024,0'IG, Dec 10 Cracked residuum 
relatively high in unstable CCli-msol compds is heated 
and blown with air to remove low-boiling constituents to 
increase us hardness and raise its m p and mixed with an 
air-blown substantially uncracked asphaltic residue a- 
* dapted to stabilize the unstable CCl,-insol compds. in the 
cracked residuum and to inhibit their formation and 
segregation. 

Treating asphalt to prolong its “adhesive life " Geo. 
R Hoover (to American Rolling Mill Co ) U S 2,020-, 
039, Dec 31 Asphalt, while liquid and at an elevated 
temp , is blow n with air to which NHi is added 

Mixing and masticating apparatus suitable for use 
c with asphalt mixtures Bums A Stewart (to Patent and 
5 Licensing Corp ) U. S 2,025,077, Dec 24 Mech. 
features 


23-CELLULOSE AND PAPER 


CARLETON B CURRAN 

Molecular weight of cellulose J. Marchfcwska q duration of heating was lengthened up to 12 hrs. and more 
Rocsnsh Chtm 15, 331-«(1935) — The mol vs. of slowly thereafter The temp, of heating in these expts 

different samples of cellulose treated with acetone were was 123-5°, 10 mols. of BuOII and NaOII being used per 

detd, by the van Campon dynamic osmotic pressure C, unit. Similar results were obtained on increasing the 

method (van Campcn, C A 25, 5331) (R Obogi and amt of BuCl up to 10 mols. while holding the butylatton 

C ' A ' 29 ’ 1G9C *)- The values range from 27.000 temp, at 123-5° for 12 hrs. It may be said that in general 

to 37,000 ^ J r Matejczyk a butylation temp, of 123-5° gives somewhat better re- 

Sotlca, the purified cellulose — its development, char- suits than 110° A mercerizing caustic contg. 50% to 

actenstics and application to industry. C S Kaufman 40% NaOH was preferred as otherwise pressing the 

Proc. Am. Ajsoc. Textile Chem Colorists 1935, 35S-O0, 7 alkali cellulose caused excessively large caustic losses 


Am, Dyestuff Reptr 24, 734-0(1135) — Solka is a fiber 
ranging from 03 to 9S% pure er -cellulose Applications m 
various lines are mentioned. W. II Boynton 

The synthesis of butylcellulose S Ushakov and V 
Konkova. Kunststoffe 25, Ki9-73(I935) , cf C A 29, 
3151*.— In disagreement with Nowakowski (cf. C A. 26, 
0122) U. and K. have found it possible to butylatc alkali 
cellulose with BuCl. Most of U. and K.'s expts pro- 


ceeded as follows. Lmters were mercerized by treating blyum. Plasticheskte ifasstit 1935, No 3, 29. — Waste 
them for -4 hrs with NaOH solns , of 50, 49 or 20% celluloid is softened with addn of soap and talc and 
concn. and then allowed to ripen for 24 hre. Excess cans- 


Stepwise butylation at 123-5° yielded the most highly 
buty lated product with a benzene soly of 98.9%. Films 
prepd from 8% benzene solns. possessed excellent re- 
sistivity to water, strong HjSO, and 20% caustic. The 
relatively poor mech. strength of such films is apparently 
ascnbable to the Bu radical itself (cf. Frank and Caro, 
A, 24, 4270) J. W. Perry 

A method for treating celluloid wastes. S. Rozcn- 


soap and talc and 

blocks which can be sliced and used again. 

H. M. Leicester 
Synthetic textile fibers H. Roche. Silk J. 12, No 
139, 40(1935). — A review is given of processes for fibers 
other than viscose and cellulose acetate fibers. II. E, S 
Standard types of defibenxers. A. A. Khlebnikov, 




c was removed by pressing. The alkali cellulose so ob- 
tained wns ground m a mortar and butylated by reacting 
with 5, i , 10 and 20 mols. BuCl and 5, 7, 10 and 10 tnols 
NaOH, resp , per C« cellulose unit. Butylation was 
earned out at temps, ranging from 110° to 4 a _ 

, ..Id »r edh*. mer-a^dvc.y r.p.dl, aZgi&F'R UK 
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14, No 9,5S-3o{lS3o). — The ccmpn of several grades of 1 
Sonrt|an defibermg stones was detd by a method of 
meeb dacompn and microscopic analysts. The working 
top layer ts composed of ground conidisi-picssr 60-1, 
pcrtland cement 16-20. Xa-S Oi 10 6-14.5 and oeg matter 
<>2-0 4% The loss n « M ignition u about 8% 
The core contains f eld spathic sand $3, sawdust 4-5, 
Portland cement 1S-25 and N'a-5'Oi 8-14%. The loss tn 
wt u about 7% Chas. Blanc 

Results attained tn sulfite d-g esters by combined add x 
and gas circclitiau O Kmi* .Vrmil Pappers-Tui 
38, 039-8) 1°35> — A historical resume. ff. S 
FenuuUs for calcciaton of mood -pu!p production. 

P I Bo-vor Lrr,«grxd Oitastn ?t 5irt! diauck Inz- 
krrrrno-Ttkk TzeCyalozno-Bumaz\rsei Pram 

Pro 'few! at Palp-Paper Production) N'o 4, 56-61 
1 1935 - V math treatment of various phases of wood- 
pulp jraiictioa Chas. Blanc j 

Viscose pulp and viscose pal? woods VU Chemical 
Com po sit: ens cf Japanese and Ma n churian birches. 
Marita Shika a and Hideo Om»hi J ,lp. Ckerr. Soc 
Japan 11, K>mS,1933j — The wood of Brtali eminii 
Champ var communis Kordt ptod need in Kurafuto con- 
tained H<0 8 12, ale vt her ext 5 43, ccId-HiO ext. 0.65, 
ho" -HO ext 2 14, 1% XaOH ext 2) 77, mannan 0. 
pbctaa o 74. pentosan 25 14. tmoLIiw 25 68, total 
celldov; 53.25 (o-ctKJose 70.52, d-ccllulose 1 1.45 and y- * 
(tCJoe 17 -Vjj , crude protect 0 72, ash OJ24 and Lgnn 
21 -51% The wood, of Betala aponica Sseb produced 
tn karafu'o and Manchnko coctatned, rap , HO 8 42, 

9 16. ah -ether ext 5 IS, Che. cold-H,0 ext OS), 

1 16, hot H-O ext 5.33, 10.31. 1% XaOH ext. 24.3), 
25 14, rrpun 0,0, galactaa 0 .51.0 43. pentosan 2li)l, 

24 13. fcemictlfalose 21.52, 245 /j, total eeS.losc 53 99. 
543jMo-cell-lwe7it 1 jandCT.53. percentage of total ctCu- « 
\o<e, crude p-o ta 0X3.0 4^», ash 0 12,0.53. and Irgma 
21 17,21.38% VIII Chemxal composition and cookmg 
test cf Manchttnaa hr. Ati*s cephro!*tns Mann. Macmo 
ShAata and Kenfach* Tadokoro l.-ti 025-39 — A her 
U'fk’deOis M iim contained H O 10.99, alc.-benrene ext. 
44.9. 1% NaOH-ol matter 12 75, hot-H|Ovol. matter 
3 17, cob? 11 0-*o? matter 1 12, total cell-lase 40.87, 
«-ot!!_loe 27/23, hgrun 25 ... pentosan 12-92. r-r-un 
5.54, gzlartan 0 70. hetmceEufaie 197.5, methoxyi 5-20, 6 
V 0JV> and ash O.T*% It re*emb!ed m ehem com p n 
lariliq'.o £r, A ‘to mUimi Fr. Schui. When the 
Manchurian hr was cooked with 1% Ca and Mg bnul5te 
sob at 145* l<r 8 hrs mdi 75 lb /sq tn , a compara- 
tirtlv good viscose p nip was ob'amed. V. Kthara 
E2-ct cf sodmm hydroxide, sulfide, sulfite tad carbo- 
nate on straw jndpmg K. K Dolgov. Bumaziriyz 
Prom. 14, No 10, 21-3541935); rf Treat'd Snath - 
/ri/ed^'ctef Inst Bam czknoi }’r—. JJotemaJat 1931, 7 
No 1 —Rye straw (13.87% couture cK’ct) was 
pulped 3 hrs at 149*, 135* and 1,0* with equrr amts, 
of NaOH. XiqS, XaqSO,, Xa CO,. Xa-S -t- XaOH, 
NaOH + Xa-SO., XaSO, + N*S. Xa.£Oi + Na£ + 
NaOH at a d 2n _ cf 8 ports cf liquor to 1 part of straw 
Ccccfca-ons" At 155* Xj-SOi gave 54.07%, Xa-S 
4S4S% and XaOH i2SJ% d unbleached pulp At 
140* the yields are wcnderal'y larger, bense cf the t 
caneased contents cf lignin (by 1 .78% ! . ceMulove (1,54%) 
and pentosans in the moco>u*£ce pulp, and etOnlose 
(l.S5%), pentosans and fcgmu m the XaOH pulp The 
best liberation cf fber and highest degree cf wetness are 
effected with Xa-S, fcCowed by XaOH and this by Xa,SO>- 
The degree cf diigmficatioa decreavs m the flowing 
order- Xa.S + NaOH. XaOH. XafOi Xaf -f- 
XaOH. XaJSOi ~ XajS. Xa^SO, ■*- XaOH and Xa-SO. 
The djcoloraucin cf the s*ocks (dark tcown) « greatest 9 
with XaOH and Xa^S, and lowest fgray) with XafOi + 
XaOH and Na,SO, -f- N*iS — XaOH The latter prod- 
ucts can be used wrboul bleaching m the tnancf . of scene 
grades of white paper XaOH and Xi5 act on straw 
lignin with the foma'ios of sal* -tie p-udnets, whxJi on 
acid-: la non sep org substances tn the amt. Dearly equrr 
to that of Lgnm ihflclttd m ih» pulping process With 
XafO, Xa lijwc’ , -<u’r is lieniil Tit*- action of 


XaOH. Xa-S, Xa-CO, aad XijSO, on S.O, fa straw de- 
creases in the order given. A large part of pentosans 
(about 50% in sofa ) w decompd , probably into the 
cofrespondmg acids With XaOH this decoffiprs, leads 
to formation of resmhcatxia products mcapable of girmg 
furfural with HC1. At 140* XajCOi causes considerable 
d eh grub cation and demineralization of straw with solva 
lion of 10% of available pentosans. The eject of Xa-CO, 
in pulping with XaOH and XaOH + Xa-S is probably 
msigmhcant, but is very strong m pci pm g with Xa^SO, 
and Xa.-SO, + XaOH. The difficulties fa bleaching 
XaOH and sulfate stock* increase with the higher temp 
of pulping (from 143’ to 155*). This may tv explained 
by the formation of husuc substances and products of 
pentosan resimicaumi becoming partly fixed m the 
pulp fibers Pulpmg with XiiSO, at higher temps re- 
sult* in better bleachable stock. More easily blearhable 
stock cf greater whiteness u obtained at 140* and 155* 
with Xa,SOj + XaOH, followed by XarSO, -r Xa^ +■ 
XaOH. The action cf mixed alkalies is more favorable 
than that of any single reagent (XaOH + Xa-S acts better 
than XaOH, and Xa-SO, -+- XaOH acts better t h a n 
Xa-SO,), because of the more effective and milder sepa 
of incrustations In the process of pulping with reaper's 
contg S, the S compds. are oxidized (perhaps with the 
aid of certain catalysts) probably at the cot of decompn 
of certain erg. substances ChaS Blanc 

The use of fajrnd sulfur dumde fa making eoofccgUttior 
Kehx BergnrSen. Finnnk Pap*r and Timber J. 1933, 
922-1. — The equipment for the transportation and use of 
liquid SO-, such as steel tank cars, storage tanks and 
valves, is described By u>mg liquid SO, the compn 
of the cooking liquor can be regulated aevortLng to the 
requirements E. E Jukkala 

S t a ndar dization of beaters A M Berlin, K. P. 
Belavin and P. I. Bonyjr. LtmnpsA. O'liftnoi 
Snack. Indtenmo-Ttik OUkckeittu TteHy%ln<to-B*m.-x- 
knot Prom (ProUems of Palp-Paper Production) So 4, 
3-25(1935).— Standardizacon cf beaters for rewortmg 
of ptprr and newsprint wastes /hi. 26-35 — A com- 
parative d-scussion of the construction and pirformacce 
of various types of beaters with illustrations and math 
treatment Chas Blanc 

Production of fine pa?*r from oiled and tarred rig wss*e 
G S Tzmpkrn BzmzzAnoyn Prom 14, Xo W, 53-5 
(1935), cf. Sokolov, TuntrcJ A’eaek -Iislei-rcUi Inst 
Bamazknoi Prom. HcSenalat 1931, Xo 1, 36 — Canvas 
and fi'hnet was*e was cooked snth 8-10% CaO and 2-5% 
XaOH at 3-4 atm. for 6-10 hrs , depending on tie d»grre 
of contammatxM with oil and tar, and then bleached with 
12% Ca(aO), The stock after reworking was iced o 
mm. with 25% ©1 bleached and 25% oJ unbleached sulfite 
pulp m the prodaction of a good grade of eigaret paper 
Chas Blanc 

Prodncton cf vulcanized CVrboard D F. Lebedev 
lenmgreJ. Oilosinoi Sxet Ssuck Imkenerno-Teik 
Osiktkrrzn Tieilyaiomo-B*mzz>Ttai prom (Pro'Jems of 
P*dp.Pap~r Production) Xo. 4. 64-102(1935) — -A com- 
prehensive disecsram of all phas« ci p-uductsoa cf vul- 
camzed fiberbeard and recovery cf wax* e products 

Chas Blanc 

Sofa, of nitrocellulose (Totnonan) 2 Hydrolysis of 
cellulose and ns oLgosacchandes (Freodeaberg. Bfam- 
qvisi) 10 App. for drying foatmnous websof paper(U.S 
pat. 2/E42J27) 25. Powd. subsrarxe* Imtrocelhdose and 
beuzylcrifijosej (Fr. pat. 787,363) 1. 


Cellulose from lignocellulose materials. Walter H 
G-oceubndge and Erac V. kfeUrrs (to Celanese Cap c* 
America). V. S. 2/J24.689. Dee 17. Material snch ** 
wood. Straw or grass is eatd. at an t>rated temp, with a 
solvent mm. contg a substantial proportion of water 
and at least 2 org. liquids such as acetone and EtOH which 
are chtmscaSy inert toward Lgum and which hare sub- 
stantially dmerest dipole moments due to the presence m 
the mcis of groups of chfiertut type. Cl. C. A . 30. 87? ‘ 
Alkali cellulose ; viscose l.G firVtidiflneAA. 
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23— Cellulose and Paper 


Bnt. 454,540, Sept. 4, 1935. See Fr. 7S4.955 (C. A. 30, 
611*). , 
Regenerated eeEulose products Henry Drrvfu® 
U. S. 2,025,940, Dec. 31. Resererated eeEulose material-. 
siKh as hlaments, etc., are treated with sulfonic acrd» 
sevh a» Sulfoacettc acid or the lit of at least bO^e coacti 
m the absence cf mors acids, to give improved strength 
or elasticity or modified timer 

Regenerated cellulose sheets, films, etc Damd W 
Loser (to Jokcsca-Losee Corp ) L S 2.CS25.C0O, Dec 
17. Llva phosphate i» u<ed as a fireproofing addn ard 
sheets or tons of regenerated cotton cellulose comg suf- 
ficient of the natural incrustations to waterproof the 
material are provided with a transparent, flexible, uon- 
taefcv coating such as a pyroxj lia compa 
lahib.tng distortion of regenerated cellulose films 
Clarence E Coleman (to DuPont Cellophane Co ) l $ 
2,025,371*. Dec 24 A roll of the film is aged tn an atm 
having a relative humidity of 50 to 40 (or a time (whxh 
mar be about 40 fcrs or longer) sufficient to relieve *• 
least a Urge part of the in'ercal s trams present m the 
film 

Cellulose derivatives \\ alter F Hofiman (to Cello vis, 
lrc ) IS 2,023,233. Dec 24 Cellulose fibers ®ach a> 
aspen wood pulp together with a volatile Lqusd such *> 
wnter and a foaming agtut such as saponin are formed 
in*o a foam which a dr ted to form a bibulous di»tended 
porous fibrous mass and the latter r> treated with a reactive 
fluid such as a nnaticg or acetvlrmg agent 

Cellulose deriTafite ccmpos.Ucns Geo D Graves 
(to E. I daPcnt de Nemours \V Co ). I S 2,025,C^S, 
Dec. 24. A ctlkil*t dem , =ns.h as cellulose nitrate « 
acetate or ethi lcelhi’o>e i> plasticised with a carboxvUt 
acid ester of a Uurvl e’ber of a polyhvdnc ale «uch a., 
la-roxyethrl acetate or stearate Numerous example® are 
given. 

Films from cellulose derivatives I G Faitemsd A . 
G. (Max Hagedom. 4\ Bhehn Schmidt and Paul Mbl’er, 
mvemors ) Ger. 621.1S9. Nov. 2. I«35 (Cl. 3«p 12 01) 
Thin films ptepd ftom celhdose denv® , r g„ films of a 
tfcicln-ss below 200 a, a** improved m them mech. proper- 
ties bv trea'r ent with an men conaq solvent until the 
«©ften mg agent cngmaEv present has been entirely or 
rearh trtrrth removed Exptl. results are given 

Use cl cychc ethers in plashcamg ceEulcse denTitres 
Henry Dreyfus. 1 . S 2.CC3.044, Dec. 24. A cellulose 
denv. such as ceEido-e acetate c, used with a cychc ether 
obtainable bv condensing an ale. ccntg at least 4 hrdroay 
groups «uch a> erythntol alone cc with an ale ccntg. at 
least two hvdroxy groups such as ethylene glwol Various 
examples are given. 

Cellulose ester tcmposihcns. The DudEers Co Ltd , 
Hircid A. Auden, Hans* P. S’audmgrr and FhiLp tagks- 
fceld. Bnt. 454,‘tTP. Sept 12, 1935. Ccmpns. coutg 
cellulose tmeetate (I) as the chxf cccsti'uen: ccctam 
aho a subs'anttxl amt. cf a lactide cr an anhydride cf an 
org. acid havmg a b. p of at leas: 2C0* at nvrmal pres- 
sure. halogen deny®. of such lie tides or anhydride® cot 
bemg included In example®, the ccmpns const- 1 of 
powd I 1TO mixed with lac;-de from fe'meu'ancc 1 *c:k 
acid 13. me'hvkne chloride (ID 25, trace tm 12 and ethvf- 
acetanihde 5 ports; cr with maleic anhydride IS a mat. of 
eipml parts of II and ethylene chkrohvdnn 25 and p- 
lohienesuhceanikde 6 parts : cr with sucvmsc anhydride 20 
II (V and ceth' on red dve 0^ ports. 

Cellule se organic and esters Rsehard Merer, Martm 
Svbenct, IVCtelm Wuba's and Frrr MCEer (to C. F 
Foehxmg-r 6. Soehne G. m. b. H ). U. S. 2.024^Sl 
Dec. 17. A ceEuloss; ma'erol such as prrtma'ed ccttcn 
hn'ets t> treated with an a.-vUtmg agent such as AcQ m 
the presence cf a lower ahphot>c «uEcruc acid, such as 
chlcro- (cr ru-rtv) m e’ fcanedisuE ruse ac-d winch ccc**_ns 
mere than one rn.org. and radical and whxh serves as a 
catalyst for promoting e®tmucaticn cf the ceCufc**. 
several exarupks with details are g-ven. 

StaVilxmgo.'jin.c esters cfteDulose. CamEle D-tyf-s 
^r * ClU-ced I. Hanev (to Cela=e®e Ccrp. cf America! 
4 S 2,KJ,<C1, Dec 31. An p.*« such as a ceEufcwe 


t acetate, formate, propionate or butyrate wh*ch has been 
ptepd. m the p-esesce of a S-beanng acid catahrst, ®nch as 
H-SO.. is sepd. from the primary sola, in which it t» 
formed, dissolved la a ®elvent such as gbdal HOAc ard a 
«ol. Ea®alt such as &3 acetate rsadded 

Refining organic acid esters of cellulose. Dennu, E. 
Northrop and Robert C. Burton (to Eastman Kodak Co >. 
U S. 2,0242146, Dec. 17. For re fining an ester such as a 
cellulose acetate, it rs dissolved in an aq acetone, the 
s «oln is titered and the es'er is substantuQr comple’eh 
pptd by gradually addmg the filtered sola, to an agitated 
aq acetone m which the es*er is sabstantuEv msol. and 
wh'ch is main'amed at approx const, ccacn. during the 
pptn App. is de®crit>ed 

Extrxctcn cf cellulose esters Cvr-d J. Stand and 
Edward C Yaricl (to Eastman Kodak Co.). 1‘. S. 

2,Ct24.lc<> Dec 17 For fractronaUr extg. a cellulose 

3 ester cou'g an acyl group such as cellulose acetate cf low 
vu-cctity frcea mixed ceD_kse acetates, a mat. of acetone 
and wx’er cr HOAc and water is used. 

Cellulose dig lyre he add ester, etc. Carl J. Mahu and 
Charles R Feed we ito Eastman Kodak Co.). U. S 
2.024.2SS, Dec 17 Bv reacucn upon a ceUulotHc mate- 
nxl ®uch as rege n e ra ted cellulose, or on a cellulose aceta'e, 
wrh digfrccbc anhydride, m the pre®emre cf a ternary erg 
b*«e ®uch as pyodme. an ester obtained such as ceCu- 

4 lose d-glywlitf or celhihose areia'e-tLghrolatf, sm-ah); 
foe various uses 

Cellulose cf acetate composrficns Geo Schneider (to 
Celxne®e Corp of America) L. S 2,CC3,9o. , Dec. 31. 
A ccmpn re®istaut to drscolorxt»m when heated comprise-, 
celh-lose ace*ate with the addn of about 0 01-0-3*^ of a 
caphthenx- acid ®alt such as the Ca salt 

Pleated sheets cf cellulose aeeiate cr the Eke Jo-eph 
s H Brown (to Celhflo.d Corp ) V S. 2,(C?.5cS. Dec. 
24 Suit* annillv permanently pleated sheets contg 
an erg celhflwe denv such as cellulose ace'ate and whxch 
also mav cent am a plastacmer «uch a> dibntTl phthali’e 
are formed so as to be extensible wrhent I'ss cf them 
p!ea*ed form 

CeSulose triacetate ccmpcsiticns The Di»ts2ers. Co. 
Ltd., Harold A. Auden and Haims P. Scaudmger. But. 
435.311, Sept 19.1933 Cellulose tnacetxte » mixed with 
6 cyclohexanone. Me cvckhexancce, cvdohexanvl acetate. 
Me cyclohexane 1 acetate, benzvl acetate ee Et Ac givcolite 
m ®uch quantity that the mass, when afterward heated 
to 150-1W*, becomes rtsccer* and capable of bemg mofd*d 
crrcEed. 

Mired esters cf cellulose Thomas F. Murray, T r „ 
and Cwil J S’aud (to Eastman Kodak Co.). 1‘, S. 
2,C24.fi25. Dec. 17. In making a mixed ester cost*g. 
acefrl and higher aliphatic acid rad. -call such as those of 
1 propioex', fcatvra: or cro'ctuc and, m cases where the 
mixed ecer d^pe fcetned bv the m.tnl esterification bath 
con’anu- gram cr hare, a small propertx-e of AciO b added 
to the dope to ehminat e the gmm or hare. 

CeEulcse acetate isoburrrate. Carl J. Malm and 
Charks L. Fktcher (to Eastman Kodak Co.). V. S. 
2,(124.651, Dec. 17. In prepg. cellulose aceta'e Lo- 
butyrate m fibrous fern, cellulose such as cotton fcn'eis i> 
g treated with an esterification bath which is rendered cce- 
sobvent cf the cvdulose ace'ate tscbu'vtate formed bv 
the presence of about CO-SO^ isobutyryl based ca the 
total kt! content, the remainder of the acyl content bemg 


cetyl 

PartoEy de-estenfjing aeetune-seiuhle eeEulose *ce- 
tate-prep.cmte and acetite-butymte. Carl J. Maim 
and Chart's L. Fktcher (to Eastman Kodak Co.). I’.S. 
2.C26,553, Jan. 7. A material the acyl occ'ent cf which 
: evruprees at kast 15^c P - 'cp ?m yl or butyryl t> tren'ed with 
a hvdrdvimg agent such as aq HOAc join, ccntg. H-SO, 
and the hydrolrss is tummxted befere the total acvl cces- 
teut of the aceta'e has been reduced to kss t v v- STfT-, to 

obtam a predmet whxh b ssrahle fer earkus cses. 

Treatment cf ceEulcse esters and ethers. Get© Linda" 
and Georg l rank. Ger. ftll.WA Nov. 1, 1953 (Cl 
39>. 12 PI). CeEulose esters and ethers are caused to 
sweD cr it bought mto ria. or dspetssoe* bv twat- 
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went at atm temp with aq solns of salts of aromatic 1 thread is adjusted to equality or substantia! equality with 
hydroxycarboxylic actds, e g, salicylic acid Org the period of the ad dnl. movement or a harmonic thereof 

solvents may be added to the aq salt solus Apparatus for spinning rayon. Eduard WurU Get 

Treating cellulose material such as that for making 618,960, Sept. 19, 1935 (Cl 20a 0 01). 
viscose Emil Scheller (to E I duPont de Nemours &. Filaments, films, etc , of cellulose, organic derivatives 
Co) U S 2,020,068, Dec 31 The material is treated such as cellulose acetate Wm I. Taylor (to Cetanese 
with active Cl to the extent of "about a half to three* Corp. of America) U S 2,023,902, Dec. 31. Tor in* 

fourths bleach," then washed with an alkali boil in the creasing the tenacity of the material, it is subjected to 

absence of O at a relatively high temp , and bleaching is . swelling by treatment with glycerol or diethylcne glycol 
completed with alkali peroxide solns , and the material is * at temps of 120-170° or 73-90°, resp , and to stretching 
then washed, soured with a dil acid soln and finally of 63-80% of the length of the material in the presence of 
washed with water which is slightly alk in the last stage of the treating substance 

the washmg Artificial threads, films, etc , from cellulose acetate 

Pressure indicating device suitable for use with viscose Wm A Dickie and Percy T C Sowter (to Celaoesc Corp 

flowing through pipes Ralph E Valentine (to Dupont of America) U S 2,025,730, Dec 31. A soln of 

Cellophane Co) US 2,024,752, Dec 17. Various cellulose acetate is extruded through a suitable orifice into a 
structural and operative details coagulating bath contg a relatively high porportion of a 

Recovery of waste viscose Comptoir dcs textiles 3 solvent or ptastifying material and the product is stretched 
artlficiels (Soc anon) Fr 780,270, Aug 30, 1935 while in a plastic state with only a portion, at most, of the 
Waste viscose strongly swollen with water is submitted to stretching force acting on the material immediately on ex- 
a treatment with AcOH to replace the water by AcOH and trusion App is described 

then converted to triacetate by Ac s O The replacement Artificial filaments, yams, films British Celanese 
of water by AcOH may take place in a battery of diffusers Ltd and Percy F C. Sowter Brit. 434,953, Sept. 9, 
Artificial sponges from viscose Walter Johannes (to 1935 A soln of an org denv. of cellulose in a volatile 

Winthrop Chemical Co ) U. S 2,020,177, Dec 31 solvent is extruded into a liquid coagulating medium that 

Viscose contg a pore-forming material is pressed into a contains a softening agent for the cellulose denv. that has 

tubular mold, coagulated in the mold by heat externally * ab p above 100° and is maintained near or above the 

applied, the coagulated mass is removed from the mold, b p. of the volatile solvent. Suitable softening agents 

the pore-forming matenal 11 then removed and the co- are those of Bnt 340,325 ( 25 , 4708) In an example, an 

agulated mass is cut into pieces perpendicularly to its Me»CO soln of cellulose acetate is spun into an aq 30% 

longitudinal axis App is described Cf. C. A. 29, soln of glycol monoacctate at 55°. 

6758* Cellulose sulfuric acid Geo W. Rigby (to E. I du 

Viscose rayon James W Humphrey (to Viscose Co ). Pont de Nemours & Co ) US 2,023,073, Dec 24 

U S 2,025,868, Dec 31 Tor increasing the tensile Cellulose such as cotton Imlcrs is treated with pyrosulfunc 

properties of viscose rayon, there is added to the viscose « acid in the presence of a tertiary amine such a* pyridine _ 
soln , prior to spinning, a substituted bydroxybenrene Artificial staple fibers Fred Ferrand. Bnt. 43o,* 
in which a H atom of the benzene nng has been substituted 384, Sept 19, 1935 In a method of fibers where a co- 

by an alkyl group, such as m- or p-creso! in an amt of agulable soln fed to an extrusion nozzle is subdivided at 

1-2% the wt of the viscose soln (most of tlie added regular intervals in such manner that the soln. is extruded 

matenal being lost upon spinning) ftoni the nozzle as sepd or staple fibers, the subdivision 

Increasing the tensile strength of viscose rayon James is effected in or at the perforated cap of the nozzle App 
W Humphrey and John W Pcdlow (to Viscose Co ) is desenbed 

U S 2,024,041, Dec 10 There is added to the viscose Utilizing values of waste sulfite liquor. Peter A Paui- 
soln used an aromatic denv. of an aliphatic ale m which 6 son U S 2,025,891, Dec. 31. Waste sulfite liquor is 
the aromatic group replaces a II atom of the ale. other evapd and the steam thus generated is brought into in- 

tban that of the OH group, such as anisyl ale , phenyl- direct heat exchange with the cooking liquor of a digester, 

ethyl ale or benzyl ale , most of which does not remain heat for the evapn being generated by burning the coned 

in the extruded filament but is lost during the spinning residue of the liquor App is described 

operation, but which serves to facilitate the production of a Paper pulp An dr 4 Berg4s Fr 787,380, Sept 21, 
product of increased tensile strength 1935 The pulp is purified by causing it to enter a fixed 

Rayon Alsa Soc anon 1 r 787,585, Sept 25, 1935 circular vessel at a high speed and tangentially, ccme- 
In making rayon having tubular filaments from viscose, shaped separators being mounted in the vessel 
the thread has a short path (25 cm ) through the coagulat- 7 Wire faced roll for paper making apparatus Einar I 
ing bath and a long path through the air before being Flateboe U S 2,025,445, Dec 24 Structural details 

wound Fr 787,586 The lower the unitary titer of Drier for paper manufacture Franz Hassmann 
threads made of tubular filaments the higher is the concn Ger 618,664, Sept 13, 1935 (Cl 55}. 14 30) 
of HsSOi and Na a SO« in the coagulating bath used Cf. Felts or aprons for drying paper. James K Diamond 
C A 29,3513* (lo Clipper Belt Laccr Co) U. S 2,025,275, Dec 24 

Rayon, etc I G Farbemndustne A -G Bnt 434,- Structural details 
547, Sept 4,1935 See Fr. 752,152 (C A 29,1636*) Apparatus for drying continuous running webs of paper 

Apparatus for rayon manufacture Earle J R Beattey B Wm. Whiting (to Whiting Paper Co ). U S 2,024,079, 
U S 2,024,962, Dec. 17 An app is described having a Dec 10 Various structural, mech and operative details 

spinneret in a coagulating bath and a device with entrance Bacterial product suitable for use in making sheets or 
and discharge openings of different size with which the as a filler in paper Joseph R Sanborn (to International 

filaments come into contact and through which they pass. Paper Co ) U S 2,026,253, Dec 31 Growths formed 

the discharge opening being smaller and of a size less than from cultures of slime forming microorganisms such as 

the combined diam. of the rayon filaments after tbeir Outturn lactis and Afonilta Candida are digested with a 
extrusion from the spinneret ZnCli soln to form a viscous mass, and the mass »s re* 

Apparatus for making rayon I G Farbemndustne generated with water into a desired form such as a sub* 
A -G Bnt. 434,881, Sept 9, 1935 The thread that 9 stantially transparent sheet. 

leaves the spinning bath under the draft of a galctte is Coating paper to render it greaseproof Joseph H 
allowed to fall freely onto a plate having a rotary and an Swan, 3d (to Gardner-Richardson Co ) U. S 2,025,788, 
addnl. reciprocating movement, or movement with a Dec 31 A coating is prepd by adding an aq CHiO 

reciprocating component, so as to form annular crosswise soln to an aq alk casein soln , to form * mixed soln 

layers, and the ratio of the period of the rotary movement contg about 10% as much CHiO as casein on a dry wt 

to that of the addnl movement is adjusted so that at most basis, and then adding the CHjO casein soln to rubber 

only I addnl movement occurs at every half revolution, latex emulsion with agitation to avoid coagulation of the 
while the period of natural oscillation of the freely hanging latex 
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Composition suitable for coating paper. Webster E. D. 1 
Baker (to Stem, Hall & Co ). U. S. 2,024,123, Dec. 10. 
Tor making a paper coating of substantially insol surfac- 
ing material, a starch-contg material is treated (as with 
HOAc) to produce weak esterification and dextnnization 
of the starch constituent, a volatile alk substance such as 
NHj is added, and the material is mixed with a dry sol 
Na silicate, dissolved in water, mixed with china clay, the 
coating is applied to paper and is heated to volatilize the 2 
alk substance and cause generation of hydrated silicic acid 
by h y drolj su, upon concn of the soln 

Draining press for continuous or individual sheets of 
fibrous material such as paper Antoine Valentin 17 S 
2,024,616, Dec 17 Structural, mech and operative 
details 

Apparatus for treating paper webs with sizing liquids, 
etc llarold R Ration (to Raflotd Process Corp ) 

U S 2,021,24^, Dec 17 Various structural, mech and 3 
operative details 

Sized paper Akt -Ges fflr chem Ind (Ranncrs- 
dorf), Felix Noss and Wilhelm Goldlust Austrian 
143,323, Nov 11, 1035 (Cl 55c) Animal glue hard- 
ened by treatment with CHiO ts dispersed m paper stuff 
and then pptd on the fibers, e g , by addn of alum or 
Al,(SO t ), The treatment of the glue with CH,0 should 
be effected in a medium of II ion concn below p a 5. 
and may be carried out in the presence of the paper stuff 4 


or as a sep. operation Various methods of procedure are 
indicated 

Cigaret paper Sehoeller & Hoesch G. m b. II Fr. 
736,460, Sept 3, 1935 A consistent white ash is ob- 
tained by impregnating the paper with an aq soln. of the 
products of h> drolysis (only slightly or not sweet) of 
poly menzed carbohy drates, the lij drolysis being carried 
far enough to produce not only mono- but also di-, tn- 
and tetra saccharides sol in water, and also of a small 
amt of salt Fr “SC, 401 The combustion of cigarets ts 
improved by impregnating the paper with a soln of Na 
stearate, to winch beeswax or other wax may be added 
in the form of an emulsion Tr 786,462 The aroma of 
cigarets is improved by adding bicsvvax in aq emulsion or a 
soln of honey or both to the paper 

Multi layer paper or cardboard or the like Ernst 
Fucs (to Anthony W Dcller) V S 2,024,635, Dec. 17 
A wet paper web has applied to it a hydrated cellulosic 
slippery mass having a fibrous structure such as one of 
wood fibers and filler and the treated web is finished to 
form an integral product 

Multi ply reinforced paper suitable for boz corner stay 
strips, etc 1 dward C Smith (to American Reenforced 
Paper Co ) US 2,026,194, Dec 31 Various detail* 
of paper sheets united by adhesive and enclosing rein- 
forcing unspun filaments 
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Coal dust and rock dust ns constituents of atr (Stipanu) 
13. 5 


Smokeless powder Willard de C Crater (to Her- 
cules Tow dcr Co ) U S 2,024,128, Dec 10 A double- 
base smokeless powder contains nitrated flaked starch re- 
taining substantially its original flaked form, together 
with nitroglycerin, etc 

Propellent nitrocellulose explosive Geo C Hale and 
Donald R. Cameron U. S 2,026,531, Jan 7 Nitro- 6 
cellulose is used with TNT 10-15 and tnacetra 2-10% 
Purifying normally solid organic explosive compounds 
Wm. A, bin ith (to E I. du Pont de Nemours fit Co ) 
U.S 2,(124,3%, Dec 17 Purification of compds such as 
tctryl, trmitrobcnzcne, trinitrotoluene, tetramtroamline 
and pentacrythntol tetranitrate is effected bv cry stg from 
a neutral org solvent such as ethylene glycol having a b p 
above 100®, which is miscible with water and nonreactivc 


with the compd and the vapors of which arc relatively 
nomnflammabte 

Wrapping plastic explosive material such as blasting 
explosives Albertus H Haupt (to Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd ) U S 2,020,532, Jan. 7 App and 
various operative details are described. 

Pruning mixture lor explosives Alfred Wealc (to 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd ) U S 2,024,40G, 
Dec 17 SecCan 34S.291 (C A. 29,3518*) 

Blasting-cap charges Edmund T Lednum (to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co ) US. 2,024,586, Dec. 17. 
See Can 34S.291 (C. A 29, 351 S’) 

Blasting cartridge Charles B. Officer (to Safety 
Mining Co ) U.S 2,024,247, Dec. 17. Structural 
details 

Match-Igniting compositions Sven Harald Ledm 
Ger. 621,050, Nov 1. 1935 (Cl. 7SA 2). This corre- 
sponds to Bnt. 355,901 (C <4.27, 11. «), but describes S p. 
compns 
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Precision in the analysis of dyes M G Martin 
ffer. gen. mat. color. 39, 423-8(1935) — The use of math 
formulas as an aid is given. Hal-ey E Silliman 

Method for the identification of vat dyes G Burn- 
l'erratis Boll, assoc. ttaJ. (him. Unite 11, No 1, 1-6 
(1935) ; Chmie £* Industrie 34, 11S2 — The method, based 
on the analogy of color and sound, consists in observing 
changes in tone. Of the various reagents which can 
modify chiefly the tone of vat dyes, 2 are particularly 
•ample to u'c, viz , liyposulhte in alk. soln and 6t>° Bfi 
HiSO«. On applying a drop of the hyposulfite soln. to 
the sample, the tone will be either (1) increased, or (2) 9 
decreased or unchanged; the same observation ts made 
with ILSO4. Dyes are thus divided into 4 groups, and 
the identification of the particular dy e is sought by com- 
parison with known dy es of the same group which give the 
same variation in tone. The comparison is facilitated 
of 3 aux,1,af y reagents- 41® Bfi. HNOj, SnCl,. 
and Na hyposulfite m acid «oln A P.-C 

Degradation of colors under the Influence of light as a 


function of concentration J Fmtc Chambre Com- 
merce Rottbatx Lab recherches ind. 1935, No. 25, 19-13; 
Chimie S' tndujfrte 34, 923, cf. C. /I 28, 59S9*. — In the 
case of dvestufls applied to fibers there is a concn. at 
which they- exhibit max sensitiveness to the action of 
light, and which is known a* the "mean cnt. tone." 
Its value is approx 55% for yellows, 45% for oranges, 
46% for red* and 35% for violets, blues and greens. The 
fastnes* of a color improves the further it is from the mean 
cnt tone, whether it tend* toward 0 (ab». black) or 
toward 100 (white) . If the dyestuff is very’ pure, its mol. 
structure offers a point at which absorption is max.; ex- 
posure to sunlight, therefore, as an abs general rule, 
has for effect suppression of the dominant. If the dye- 
stuff ts impure, destruction of the color occurs more 
slowly. Beyond the mean cnt. value, the fact that the 
color curve tends to a deeper and deeper gray accounts 
for the increased fastness to light. At decreasing contra 
there is a smaller no. of dyestuffs mols , and hence sun- 
light has less effect. By means of a systematic study of 
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dyestuffs at different concns by means of a "fade meter," 1 
curves may be established which show, with a satisfactory 
degree of approximation, the degradation of the mean 
tones, when the cnt pt and the nut concn. (which 
generally is 3 times smaller) are Vnown It follows, on the 
other hand, that the light fastnesses of dyes must not be 
compared at different concns , all comparative tests 
should be made at the previously detd mean cnt. tone. 

A Papineau-Couture 

Fadmg of dyestuffs I Photochemical decomposition 8 
of malachite green and crystal violet Ktnji Iwamolo 
Bull Clem Soc Japan 10, 420-5(1935) —Malachite 
green oxalate (2 g ) exposed to direct sunlight for 2 
months under Vita glass giv es 0 54 g of p-dtmrtkyl- 
amtnobenzopkenone, m 90 5-91® Similar treatment of 
crystal violet oxalate (2 g ) giv cs 1 18 g of Muhler's 
ketone, m 173-4° When sealed In Vita glass tubes these 
dyes give the corresponding leuco compds W J. P. 3 
Wool dyeing — dyeing methods and formulas employed 
with various colors C II Young Am. Dyestuff 
Rcptr 24 , 735-40(1935) W. H Boynton 

Silk filaments' shape and sue cause two tone dyeing. 

F \ Mennench Am Dyestuff Reptr 24, 723-4; 
Am SUk Rayon J 54,17,19. Textile Bull 49, No 15,12, 
30 ( 1935 ( —See C A 29,4946*. W H Boynton 
Suppression of alkaline boiling in the bleaching and 
dyeing of vegetable fabrics Raymond Vidal Re r * 
[ r n rrat color 39, xlvu-xlvm(l935) — Use of NaOCl 
plus a fatty acid gives a stronger and more elastic fabric 
It suffices to have a simple passage of the fabnc through 
a cold bath of 0 5% detergent acid for 1 to 2 mm , to hy- 
drophilize the fabnc, and thus suppress the 8 to 12 hours' 
operation of alk boiling Halsey E. Silliman 

Staybnte steel In the dyeing industry F. Godber. 
Textile Mfr 61, 512(1935) — The qualities of Staybnte , 
«teel compared with other materials for plant construc- 
tion and use are cited In respect to this type of steel, 
whereas stainless steel has about 13% Cr and 0.3% C, 
stainless iron, 13% Cr and 0 1% C, Staybnte ts a group of 
c peciaJ steels, which besides having a high Cr content, 
have a high NT content and also other metals It differs 
from stainless steel in that it docs not harden from quench- 
ing, it needs no heat treatment and avoids the complica- 
tions of disintegration at both heavily manipulated joints a 
and welded joints Halsey E Silliman 

Flax yarn qualities and types VII S. A.G Caldwell 
Textile Mfr. 61, 489(19351, cf C. A. 30, 863”.—' The 
mech properties of flax yarns are shown by stress-strain 
diagrams. Halsey E. Silliman 

Isolation of long silk filaments. Thomas Lonsdale 
Silk J. 12, No 139, 39(1935) —A method is described of 
obtaining cocoon threads and single ultimate filaments of 
silk in long lengths Halsey E Silliman 7 

The isolation of cystine from wool hydrolyzates Gent 
Tommies and Mary A Bennett J. Biol. Ckem. 112, 
39-50(1935). — K suitable hydrolyzing agent for the 
prepn of cystine from wool is 50% H»SO» The humin 
fraction can be removed from the hydrolyzate by salting- 
out with Na-SO, and the cystine is rapidly pptd by cupnc 
ion without oxidative or reductive changes The best 
yield obtained was equiv to 44% of the total S content of , 
the wool Because of racemization the stage at which the 
amt. of /-cystine av affable for isolation is at its max. does 
not coincide with the completion of hydrolysis and a ceg 
buret test or a cyamde-mtroprusside test corresponding 
to the total S content is no proof of complet eness of hy- 
drolysis as far as liberation of cysttne is concerned. No re- 
lation was found between the optical rotation of the hy- 
drolyzate and the state of cystine under different condi- 
tions Forty-two references A. P. Lothrop 9 

Measurement of electrolyte content of textiles A A 
New. Textile ilfr. 61, 466-7, 505(1935); cf Ibid. SS. 
6°( 1«32) —The method has been developed more fully and 
'uccesshffly applied as a routine test for more than 2 years 
to all types of textiles used as insulation material. Details 
of the method, diagram of the app. used, and curves todet. 
the proper tune of extn for the sp cond and pa detn 
are given Five g of textile ma'enal ts evtd in 109 


milliliters of HtO for 1 hr., and a portion of the ext is 
placed in a cond. cell and the resistance detd The 
math methods of ealeg the results are also given The 
sp. cond of the aq exts. of the following materials, w tm 
cromhos at 25°, was found to be unwash*d gray cot- 
ton yarn or sh-etmg 500-1000, dyed cotton 50-200, wool, 
dyed and undyed 100-200, natural silk 50-200, acetate 
rayon 30-100, jute 100-300 and washed gray cotton yarn 
or sheeting 50-100 Halsey E Silliman 

A new apparatus for the evaluation of waterproofed 
textiles Bundesmann Mel! tend Textilber 16, 128-31. 
211-13, 331-2, 663-4, 739-40, 792-4(1935) —The app 
works on the following principle the test pieces of the 
waterproofed fabrics are subjected to a continuous spray 
of ram from above, while being wiped at the same tune 
by rubber wipers from below. The arat. of moisture 
taken up by the test piece is detd , as is the amt. going 
through the test piece The testing equipment consists of 
3 parts, a water tank to produce rain, 4 containers, over 
which the test pieces are stretched, mounted on a revolving 
cross arm and the driving mechanism. The cylindrical 
water tank is placed 1 U) cm. over the test pieces The 
cross section of the tank is 1200 sq cm , it has on its 
bottom plate 300 holes, each 0 4 mm. m diara The size 
and the velocity of the drops can be regulated by the 
height of the water column In the tank. For the stand- 
ard test a height of 7 5 cm is recommended; this gives a 
spray corresponding to a very severe shower. The test 
pieces, about 15 X 15 cm , previously conditioned at 60 % 
relative humidity and 17° for at least 12 hrs. are weighed 
and then stretched over the 4 cup-bke con tamers, 9 A cm 
in diam and 7 6 cm. high. The fabric is kept taut over 
the cup by stainless steel bands. The surface of the test 
piece subjected to the rain is 75 sq cm. There is a faucet 
at the bottom of each cup The cups are on a cross arm 
which revolves around a vertical shaft, 5 r. p m. The 
circle described by the cup bus an area of 1100 sq cm so 
that the test pieces are within the area of the spray 
In each cup 4 rubber blades are pressed against the under- 
side of the test pieces These are so arranged that the 
test pieces are nibbed 10 times during each revolution. 
The driving mechanism consisting of a motor and speed 
reducer are in a waterproof housing The enure as- 
sembly is mounted on raffs, so that the fabrics can be 
placed over the cups ou'side of the ram, the motor started 
and then the assembly pushed under the ram. The test 
may be earned out for 5-30 mm. At the end of the test 
the test pieces are removed from the cups, the surface 
water is shaken off 4 tunes, and then the fabrics are 
weighed. It Is shown by a great no of test results that 
ibis app and method give reproducible figures for the 
detn of the water resistance of Impregnated wool, silk 
and leather. Photographs of the app and various test 
pieces are given J A. Szilard 

Textile finishing from a eh -mi cal engineering standpoint 
J. E Howarth Textile Mfr. 61, 513(1935). — Examples 
are given of the principles in the design and choice of 
equipment for various processes Halsey E Silliman 
Tinsel fabrics S Bergneon Textile ilfr. 61, 519 
(1935) — The special qualities and limitations of lame 
fabrics which call for adaptations In scouring, dyeing, finish- 
ing and packing are described Halsey E. Silliman 
An electrical measurement of moisture content of 
fabrics J. L. Spencer-Smith Textile Mfr. 61, 494 
(19.35) —In methods of this type, based on the change o* 
dielec const of the material, the material is placed m the 
field of a condenser and the increase of capacitance then i< 
due to the difference of the material w a dry state and 
when the moisture is included Halsey E. Silurian 

Characteristic defects of hoisery from mercenzition 
J. Fiate and A. Delhalle Ret tin mal.cclor.3 9, 472-SO 
(1935). — A senes of tests are described, illustrated by 
diagrammatic curves Halsey E. S illiman 

The influence of m-tals in bleaching A- If Petungef 
Textile Mfr. 61, 472(1935) —In peroxide bleaching, it 1 * 
ewctial to avoid Fe, Cu and Cr salts So and Ti have n" 
deleterious effects Monel metal rrssels can be used 

Halsey E Silliman 
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Test to determine durability and resistance to water of 
certain umbrella fabrics \ mla Sykes and Katharine 
Cranor. Am. Dyatujf Rcptr. 24, 725-0(1935).— Various 
umbrella fabrics were tested as to durability and resistance 
to water. All the fabrics tested contained Al, but the 
degree of surface waterproofing was not detd by the amt 
of ash contained m n fabric None of the treated fabrics 
possessed the strength of the original fabric but cotton 
offered the greatest resistance to folding endurance and 
edge breaking. Closeness of weave, thickness of fabric, 
dcun. of yarn snd twists per in influence water resistance 
Twenty -four references W H Boynton 

Wool-scounng problems A T King Textile Mfr 
61, 4S3— 1, 4Sb(1935) — A ent eiamn is given, confined 
to worsted yams and only clear wools, of the requirements 
m scounng, in efficiency and in economy and from a phj s 
and chcm mew of the fiber and subsequent processing of 
the material The preservation of fiber strength is 
taken as the mam factor of efficiency II E S 

Reclaiming chlorinated dry-cleamng solvents by ad- 
sorption. Lawrence E Stout and Arthur B Tillman 
Ini Eng Chem 28, 22 3( 1{*36) — The authors m expts 
carried out in the lab and m a com dry-cleaning plant 
with an azeotropic mixt consisting of 70 mole percent 
CCU and 30 mole percent CiH,Cli as dr> -cleaning solvents 
substituted adsorption by means of commercially obtain- 
able adsorbing agents such os activated C, silica gd and 
activated magnesia for the customary distn process to 
reclaim contaminated dry -cleaning fluids The results 
indicate that activated C, silica gel and activated magnesia 
are excellent economical adsorbing agenis, each having 
specific properties, in a combination of adsorption and 
filtration of contaminated chlorinated dry-deamng sol- 
vents E W Roth 


Rubberizing of balloon fabrics (Pancm) 30 Prepn 
of water for the textile industry’ (Orastcm) 14 Hydro- 
genation of tertiary aiky (-phenols to form hydroaromatic 
ales, [use as lubricants for textile fibers and as dye inter- 
mediates] (U, S pat 2.026.66S) 10 Rotary -drum app 
for filtering and dewatenng slimes such as those from 
wool (U. S. pat. 2,024,358) 1 Pressure filter and pump 
for filtering solvent liquid such as that used m “dry 
cleaning” (U. S pat. 2,024,403) 1. Dyeing skins, etc 
(Ger. pat. OlS.dOO) 20 Azo-, ammo- and acylammo- 
A’-mtroamines (Bnt. pat 434,917) 10 Anthraqumone 
compds. and dyes (Fr. fiat. 756,105) 10 1,3-Dibrorao- 
2-aminoanthraquinone-C- or -7-sulfomc acid (U. S pat 
2,025,169) 10 


Dyes I. G. Farbenmd. A.-G (Paul Wolff and 
Friedrich Heim, inventors). Ger. 621,476, Nov. 7, 1935 
(Cl 22e 7 02) One mof of p-suffobenzafdefiytfc or of a 
p-halobenzafdehyde is condensed with 2 mols of an o- 
substitutcd indole, and the leuco cornpd so obtained is 
successively sulfonatcd and oxidized. The sulfonation 
step may be omitted if a sulfonic acid of an ^-substituted 
indole Is used. The halogen atom or the SO,H group 
linked to the benzaldehyde residue is then exchanged by 
fusing the product with a p-alkoxyaryl amine. Blue acid 
dyes for wool are obtained. Sp processes are described. 

Metallized dyes I.G rarbenmd. A.-G Fr. 7S7.42S, 
Sept. 23, 1935. Dyes of formula X(Y)NRN:NR'Z, 
where R is the radical of a diazotization component, R' 
is a coupling component of azo dyes w hich may con t am 
azo groups, X and Y are H, alkyl, aralkyl, aryl or acyl, 
Z Is OH or NHt and -N(Y)X and Z are ortho to the azo 
bond, are converted to complex metal compds. in known 
manner. Thus 1 -methyl-3 -am lnobcn2ene-l -azo- 1 -(4'- 
sulfopheny 1) -3-methyJ -5-pyrazoJone is treated with Cr 
formate giving a product which dyes wool fast brownish 
yellow shades from an acid bath. Several examples are 
given. 

Pigmentary dyes I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 7 87,- 
453, Sept. 23, 1935 Dyes winch are fast to oil, ale. and 
solvents are prepd. by coupling diaxotized amines of the 
formula ROSC CII.C(NHt) CX.CHtCY. where R is 


t alky 1, aralkyl or aryl and these may contain nonsolubihrmg 
substituents, X and Y are H, atkyl, alkosy, aralkyl, aryl, 
aralkoxy, aryloxy or halogen, and these may contain non- 
solubilizmg substituents, and Y can only be the same as 
X when X is II or alkyl, with an anilide of 2, 3-hydroxy - 
naphthoie acid having at least 2 aJkjl groups as Sub- 
stituents a the C«H« ring Thus, 3-acnno-i-metliyl- 
diphcnyl sulfone — 2-hydroxynaphtbalene-3-earboayl- 

9 armno-2 5 '-dimethy lbcnzene forms an orange-red ppt 

2 which may be used as a paste or powder Other examples 
are given 

Azo dyes Miles A Dahlcn (to E I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co) U S 2,025,094, Dec 24 Dyes which have 
good fastness to washing, light and Cl are formed from 
components such as diazotued 4-mtro-2-ammoanisolc 
and 3,4.5-tximetboxy anilide of 3 -hydroxy naphthoic acid 
or the like. 

3 Azo dyes Arthur H Knight (to Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd.) U S 2,025,211, Dec. 24. Azo dyes 
which are suitable for dyeing cellulose acetate are formed 
with 1 -0-hydroxy cthyUmino-5-naphthol as end compo- 
nent which may be coupled with va nous aromatic dia zo 
compds Several examples ore given 

Azo dyes. Ernst Fischer (to General Aniline Works) 
U S 2.025.5S2, Dec 24 Red dyes insol in water and 
which may be used for the prepn of lakes fast to oils and 

* light, and which are suitable for coloring natural or Syn- 
thetic rubber ore obtained by coupling diazotized 3-amino- 
4-methylbenzene-l-sulfonamide or the diazq denv. of the 
corresponding methylamidc, ethylamidc, butylaraide or 
cydohexylamidc or the like with 2',3'-hydroxynaphthoyl 
den vs such as the 1- or 2-ammonaphthalene den vs , an 
aminomethoxy benzene denv or the like (numerous ex- 
amples being pi cn) 

s Azo dyes Max A. Kunz, Gird Kochendoerfer, Kuno 
Matirach and Walter Limbachcr (to General Amhne 
Works). U S. 2,025,991, Doc. 31 Dyes generally 
producing violet to blue to black shades and suitable for 
combination with Cr on wool are produced by coupling 
one mol. proportion of a diazo compd. with one mol 
proportion of a monohydroxypyndinonaphthalene or by 
coupling one mol. proportion of a tetrazo compd With 
two mol. proportions of a jnonohydroxypyridinonaphtha- 

0 lene, where either the diazo (or tetrazo) compds or the 
monohy droxypyndinonapbthalenes used or both com- 
ponents contain at least one sulfonic acid group and the 
components are selected so that the resulting dyes ar c 
capable of forming complex metal compds. Several ex 
amples with details ore given. 

Azo dyes. I. G Farbenind A.-G (Gerhard Schrader, 
inventor) Ger 618,800, Sept. 10, 1935 (Cl. 22a. l). 
Dyes msol. m water are obtained by coupling o-bydroxy- 

7 naphlfiotfifazofe carboxylic acid orylides with diazoti ir d 
ary (amines in the substance or on the fiber, neither 
constituent contg soly -inducing groups Thus, cotton 
is soaked m l-(2'-melhy l-7'-hy droxy-l',5',l’,2*-naph- 
t hothiaz ole -G ' -carbony 1 am ino) -2 -me th y Ibcn zenc dissol i ed 
in alkah The cotton is then treated wuh a soln. c l 
diarotized 1 , 4 -die t h oxy -2 -be nzoy lamino-5-aminobcnzc K e 
A fast blue effect results Other examples are given. 

8 Azo dyes I. G. Farbenind. A -G. Fr. 7SG.042, A U g 
24, 1935. Dyes are prepd. by couplmg diazotized 5. 
tntro-2-amlno-l-x-ben2ene-3-sulfonic acids, (in which x is a 
nonacid substituent and the SO,H group is estenfied or 
contains an NHj group, substituted or not) with 2-amiuo- 
naphthalenesulfomc and or one of its substitution prod- 
ucts, in acid medium Thus, 5-mtro-2-amiao-l-mctho t y . 
bcnzene-3-sulfonethylamhde — » 2-ammo-S-hydroxynaph. 
thalcne-6-sulfomc acid dyes wool in clear blue shades m- 

9 sensitive to artificial light Several examples are given. 

Axo dyes. I. G. Farbenmd. A.-G. Fr. TSG.Qsc 
Aug 26, 1935 Dyes contg. metal are prepd. by’ treat- 
ing 8-hydroxy quinoline with agents furtuJung metal 
and combining the metal compds. obtained with diazo 
compds free from groups capable of forming complex 
metal compds , the constituents being chosen so that the 
dyes contain at least one acid group Thus, the compd 
obtained from S-hydroxyquuiotme and Cr formate i s 
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combmed with diaxotixed metunlic acid The dr* 
pres a fa«t brown-yellow on leather and orange shades on 

Axo dyes I G Faiteamd A -G Fr T^'.l'C, Ace 
2S, 1935 Dyes are prepd by coupling diaiotired 5- 
tutro-4-chlcra-2-anmaphenol with l-naphthal-3,S^or 
4,9)-disu!foric aad, and, if necessary, the dres arc 
trca’ed with chroming agents. Bordeaux -red shades are 
obtained On wool be! cce chroming and deep bine after , 

Azo dyes Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Fr. 
757,714, Sept 77. 1®35 Dres scl m water lor acetate 
silt, wool, silk, <ilk charged with Sn, ru’rrvclliiJ’rr fur- 
fures, ale colots and rapid dry i*» nnwia and nls 
are p-epd by condensing a diaiotired p-mtroar-me of the 
C»H, senes with « .V-su!fatoethvl(or propyl) -.V-3- 
atkorvethyl deny of an amine of the C«H« <cnes harry: > 


coupling position free, the resulting dres contg no sola- 3 (521,473, Nov 7, 1935 ( Cl 1 


Axo dyes, dyeing I. G Faibcnmd. A -G (Max 
B alter, Kurt Bnesewitx and Arthur Zitscher, mvemors) 
Ger 621.079. Nov. 1. 1935 (Cl. 22*. 1). See C. S. 
1.902.4(31 (C .4 79,2755’). 

Chroma table axo dyes Georges Kopp aad Pienr 
Petit colas (to Co— pagme rationale de mauercs rolorsa-rs 
*t iranufactarrs de prod aits chrmiques da Nord mmirs 
(tabbssenen’s Kuhliuann) . U S 2,£tl4,9M, Dec IT 
Dies of various shades capable of being after-chromed arr 
obtained bv d.azouxiag an m-tial ma’enal such as 1- 
attorr-2-ai-ino^l-nnrobeniene substituted m the 4- 
positiou br a n tro, sulionainide or sulfonic acid gro u p aad 
coupling with a naphthol, phenol, napbthrlaimne, amiao- 
naphthol, pt-rarolone or S-dikctone. Vanous examples 

Metal compounds of axo dyes I. G. Farbemnd. A -G 
(Ilans Krolalla and Walter Kuhne, inientors). Ger 


biliimg groups other t h a n the sullato group The dres 
may also be ptepd br coupling with the corresponding .V- 
hrdroxveihyl (or propyl) coenpd- (I) and aherward 
treating with coned H-SO,. The cnmpds I are obtained 
by condensing a .V-S-alkoxyethrlatnline with an ethylene 
or propylene cklorohrdnn or with an alkvlene oxide or br 
condensing a .V-hvdroxrethrl(or proprl)anihne with a 3- 
chloroc thy laity 1 ether or a tcvljene-p-sulfonie-3-aIkoxy- 


2). Silts of haloeenatrd 


ethrl e 


lower ahpha’K- acids with metals such a _ . 

used as the sou-re of metal. These salts react more 
quit Ur than those nrdinanlr used Examples are given 
MetaP.iierons aro dyes I G Farbeurad A -G 
(Guido tot Rosenborg, inventor). Ger (521,079. Nor 1, 
1935 (Cl 22.i H. Tbcdisaro dres obtainable br couplmg 
1 mol. of tetruzo'ixed 32>'-dxncthovr-4.4'-dtammoh>- 
pbcuyl with 2 mnls of a naphthol are hea’ed with a heavy - 


Examp'es are given of the prepn of .V-J- 4 rretal salt of a carboxylic acid of high mol 


hvdrcxvrthyl-.Y-3-etboxytlhyl-st-toluidioe, b-i 190*. ,V- 
(J-hrdroxyethvl - .V - 3 - methoirethrlamhne, b-» 1S1-3*, 
A’ - brd-oxyethvl - .Y - 3 - melharrethvl amino - p - 
ctcso! methyl ether, b-« 102-4 *, al«o their sulfunc esters 
and of dres prepd from these esters and diaiotired />- 
nitma nilm t. e^Uoro-p-nitroaiuluie, 2,4-dmitroaiiiline and 
O-chlcuu-C ,4 -dinitroaudine 


r g .witha 


Cr, Cu, Fe. Ni, Co or Fb stearate, oleate, Irani cate, 
caphthenate or resmate. The reaction may be effected 
m the presence or absence of an arg solvent, e g .xrlenecv 
tncklorobenime. Pigment dres. generally violet or 
blue, are obtained Sp processes are described 

Axo dyes containing metal I. G. Farbenmdustne K - 
~ Bra. 435 CV\ Sept. 13. 1935 Addn 10 4 >• ~ 


Axo^dyes _Soc pour 1 tud chin a Bile Fr. T’V.lOt', 5 (C A 25. 491V) The dres are trade by trrstir- s 


Aug 27, 1935 \ anous diaxo eei—rpd' arr coupled with 

phendL and their den vs capable of coupling in the 2 or ex- 
position and which are substituted in the 3- and 4 posi- 
tions br an atom of halogen, alkyl, 0-alkyl or NH-acrl 
groups, with the exception of products m which the 3- and 
4 positions are occupied bv 2 alkyl groups or br an alkyl 
group and an atom of halogen Thus, sulfamhc acid — 
3,4-dichlorophenoI dres wool orange-yellow and 1-ammo- 
naphthalene-4 -sulfonic acid — o^-dichlorophenol 
brown 

Axo dyes Sac pour Find chun a Bile Fr. 7S7.692, 
Sept 2b, 1935 Dres are prepd bv coupling diaxotixed 
aromatic amines contg a mtro or ac-rlammo group in 
the para and an SO,R group (R is alts 5 or aralkyl, sub- 
stituted or not) m the ortho position with respect lo the 
doxotixabje group, with amines of the C*1I, and C,,H, 
senes and their substitution products capable of coupling 


hrdroxrqumolme (I) or its den vs with an agent supplying 
heavy metal and combining the product with a dia 20 
coenpd free from groups that form complex metal ccunpds., 
the components being so chosen that the resulting dres 
contain at least 1 aad group. In examples, (1) the Cr 
corapd. obtained by boding a HQ sohi of I with Cr 
formate, fiuonde, acetate or sulfate is coupled with diaxo- 
tixed jnctamlic acid in alk soln . the compd from I and 
1- 6 (kcO'iFe mar be similarly coupled, the products are 
suitable for dvrieg leather, and (2) the Cr cor-pd ob- 
tained br boding a neutral sola cdl -5-sulf otic acid wrhCr 
formate is coupled with diaiotired p-rutrointtine n 
AcOH soln . the piodjct dres wool 

Copptr-contatrun» axo dye Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd and Mordecai Mendoza F-it. 435.315, Sept 
1°. 1935. Fr. 79’,.44'i. Sept. 3, 1935 The dvr is made hr 
ipling 2 mol proportions of diaxotixed 6-chloro-- 


Tbe NO, group, if present, may be reduced, seriated. 7 aminophenol-1 -sulfonic acid with 1 mol proportion of the 


alkylated or diaxotued and coupled with appropriate 
components Thus, 2-ammo-5-iiitrciphenvI ethrl sullone 
— ethoxvethrlaniline dyes acetate silk in pure violet- 
red shades Several examples are green 

Axo dyes Soc.pcnirl ind.cknn.iBile. Ger 61S.749, 

Sept. 14, 1935 (Cl 22 j 2) Dyes contg one or more 
metals and free from COOH groups are obtained by treat- 
ing axo dyes free front COOH groups and groups contg 
SO,, such as HSO,, HSO-, SO,NH,. ere , and m which the 
coupling C atom is ring-bound, with hydroxides of metals 
in the presence of alkalies Thus, the dye from diaxotixed 
2-ammo-l -naphthol and 2 -naphthol is heated with 
Cr(OH), in the presence of KOH to give a product im- 
parting a blue-violet color to Japanese lacquer, suitable 
for coloring M foil Other examples and a table of dve 

components, metals and colors produced are given 

Axo dres Soc pour Find chnnaBile Ger. 621,394, 9 or naphthalene senes having a free p-pewapon to the 
•Cov ft itwcrr-i »»>., it Tti.mtinvl ijiitnvJrfMntrum. group Numerous examples are giv-" 


urea of J acid 1-1 aq alk medum.e g , Na COi.and tr 
tag the resulting dve with Cu or an agent yielduig Cu, e g- 
CuSO, It dvrs cotton blu sh-rrd shades fast to light. 

Monoazo dyes Henry Jordan and Miles A Dahlen (to 
E_ I. da Pont de Nemours & Co ). I’.S 2.024,350. Pec 
17. Dyes of various colors (various red shades in most of 
the examples given) which are suitable for development 
on the fiber and which can be discharged to a pure while, 
suitable for dyeing cellulose esters such as cellulose acetate, 
are formed bv diaxot inn g p-aminodtmetbi Pienxamidc tr 
other amine of the general formula R’R’NXR’X NR*NH« 
m which R l and R* represent H or alkvl groups when X 
represents CO and R* represe n ts an alkvl group and R* 
represents 11 or an alkyl group when X represents Se- 
at'd R* lepresen’s a phenylene radical, and by cooping 
with m-toluidine, cresidtne or other amme of the benzene 


Nov 6, 1935 (Cl 22 j 1). Diaxotixed 4-mtro-2-chloroani- 
line is coupled with an is-allrvlsulfomc acid of a primary 
amme of the benxere senes cont g at the most one addnl 
substituent, which must not be SOiH and must not be 0 
rt -position to the Nil, group The alkvl^j-sul onic group 
is spLt oS m known manner after the couphag Orange 
or red dyes applicable to cellulose esters and ethers are ob- 
tained Examples are P' en 


Tnsaxo dyes I G. Parbound A -C (Hetnnil 
Chngestein, Eugen GbctenSerg and Oscar Gaos, mrrn 
torsi. Ger (521.185. Nov 2, 1935 (O 22u 10) See 
Fr 755.752 ( C A 2S.7034*). 

Mordant axo dyes Durand & Huguerun A -G ” nl 
434.019, Sept 11, 1935 Addn to 422,297 <C A 
Sbal 1 ). Dyes arc made br coupling II acid m an 
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medium with a dnzotized ammoazo comrd. of type ' prepd by condenins aromatic bases of _ which the 2 


RiNjNRiNIIi. then in an nlh medium either with a 
diaio eompd, of the same type or with a dtazo contpd. 
of an annne R,NHt. where R, is a C.II« nucleus which may 
contain substituents, particularly SOiH, NOt. COOH or 
halogen, Ri is a sulfonated C«II. nucleus ami Rj is a C«H, 
nucleus that contains OH and COOll ui o -position and may 
contain further substituents, e g,, Cllj, halogen They 
yield fast blue-green to green shades in chrome printing 


positions ortho to the Nit, gTOUp are substituted, nnd 
which may also contain other substituents, with mithra- 
qumone denvs having one or more groups replaceable by 
on ary 1 amino group, and treating the products obtained by 
the usual methods for anihraqumone dyes. Thus, they 
may be sulfonated or treated with aldeh>des in acid or 
neutral medium or converted to unthrapyiuiuduies, 
anthrapynmidones or ant hrapynd ones In an example 


..ilh I -ammo-2,4, 6- trimcthy Iberucne in the presence of 
AcOK and Cu nnd the product is sulfonated giving a 
product which d>cs wool bright yellowish red shades. 
Several examples are giv en 

Benr an throne dyes See pour 1’ind. chun. d Bile. 
I'r 7S7.44S, Sept 23, 1935 Dy es arc prepd. by treat - 


on cotton In examples, 3-nitrcomline-l-siilfonic acid — 2 C-carbethoxy-2-meth.tM-hromainthrapyndone is heated 
salicjlic acid (reduced) — * (acid) If acid (alk ) o-, ” 1 ° J ,n ' * n>*wn« /* 

m- or /■-Miltamlic acid, 4'chloroanihne-3-sulfomc acid, 
aniltne-2,4-disulfomc acid or 3-anuno-l-suirobeiizcne- 
azcwaliey lie acid 

Vat dyes Wilhelm Tchert and Otto Braun«dorf (to 

General Aniline Worts), t S 2.026.026, Dec 31 .. . — -»•- — - — - 

D\es, examples of winch dye cotton from a hypoMilntc ing the Bj-i-bromomcthylbcnzanihrones prepd. by the 
vat gray to brown shades, mt obtained b> hcaimg, to 3 process of Tr. 7S7.175 (C_ d. 30, ll'TOMwith all. conden- 
abotit HO-JcO*. an nrylammo substituted l,4,5.S-naph- 
tho)lenedi(aohmulaiolc) with an acid-condensing agent 
such as AlCli either alone or mixed with a flux such os 
NaCl Several examples with details are giv en 

Vat dye paste for textile printing Hubert A Lubs 
and John Ii Cole (to B I du Font do Nemours X. Co ) 

U. S. 2.104,973, Dec IT An unsubsututed alkali metal 
anthraquinonesulfonate is used as an assistant l S 
2.024, 974 relates to the similar use of an alkali metal an- 
thraqumonesulfonate and guts numerous examples and 
U . S. 2,024,975 relate* to the addn of amhraqumone-2- 
sultonve acid or an NIK or alkali metal sail of this acid to 
various printing pastes, and al-o gives numerous examples 
Separating vat dyes 1 G Faibcnindustne A -G 
Brit. 434.S15, Sept. 0,1°35 Addn to 341 ,357 (C A 25, 

5W0) and 3C*>,6tM (C A 27, 2J0S) Scpn of nuxts of 


smg agents, if desired after causing the atom of Br to 
react with appropriate compds of S, Sc or 1-ammoanthra- 
quinone 

Chromiferous dyes Soc pour Find chim. 4 Bile. 
Bnt 434, S35, Sept 10, 1«35 See U S 1.QQO.S57 <C. A. 
29. 10%») . 

Tncarbocyamne dyes. Intermediates. Leslie G. S. 
Brookir (to Kodak Ltd ) Bnt 435.232, Sept 16, 1935. 
P>ndimum quaternary suits are prepd by causing pyri- 
dine ii) to react with a 2-iodopyndme alky 1 halide or with 
a 2-iodoquinoltne alky 1 halide Dy es are prepd by con- 
densation of these salts with quaternary cycloatnraoniutn 
salts has ing a rcacm e alky 1 group , the pyndtnium nrtg 
appears to undergo fusion, 2-aminopyridine or 2-omwo- 
quinoline alky 1 halides being left as bv-products Alter- 
natively, dyes are prepd by condensing a quaternary 


isomeric l,4,5,S-naphthoylencduryUmidazole-. obtainable , cyekxunmomuin salt having a reictive alkyl group with 


according to Bnt 237,2‘M (C A 20. 1527), 265,23. 
(C. A. 22, 322) and 2o5,9tV4 (C. A 22, 503) into their 
constituent* »> effected bv first heating with an alkali 
metal eompd of strong alk. action, except caustic alkali, 
e. g , sodannde, NaOLt, in presence of a 11,0-misciblc 
solvent or diluent, c. g., ale., then «cpg ihe compds ob- 
tamed by means of their different solubilities and recovenng 
the vat dv cs from these sepd compds 


pyndtne in the presence of 2-iodopy ndinc alkyl halide 0 
2-iodoquinohne alkyl halide Among examples, 1- 
methv Ibenzothnzole ethyl P-tciluenesutfonate, 2-iodo- 
quinohnc ethuxhefe and I are heated together to fonn the 
d) e 221 '-diethy Ulnotncarbocyanme iodide. 

Sulfur dyes, intermediates. Soc. pour Find. chim. A 
Bile Bnt. 435,342, Sept. 19, 1035. An .Y-aryl deriv. 
of a hydrocarbon that contains at least 3 condensed ring* 


Anthraquinone vat dyes Max Ut ringer and Max 6 or of a carbazole contg. the nucleus of such a hydro- 


Bommer (toSoc.rour Find clnm &B\)e). U . , 

ISO, Dec. 31. See Bnt 414.529 (C d 29,612*). 

Vat dyes of the anthraquinone senes. Paul Nawiasky 
and Benhold Stein (to General Aniline Works) V. S 
2,025,546, Dec. 24. Dies giving green shades of good 
fastness on cotton are obtained by heating compds such as 
1 41 ’-diant hraqumonv I sulfide or a chloro denv w irh ZnCl, 
(suitablv^at about 300^ttn<l m the presence of a catalyst 


carbon, or n hydroxy denv of such a A’-aryl denv., is 
treated with S or an agent > leldrng S to produce sulfurtzed 
dies Among examples, (1) ff-hy droxyanthracene is 
condensed with p-aminophenol to give 2-(4 '-hydroxy- 
pheny Daminconthrarene which ii heated with S in cyclo- 
hexancl, and (2) quinonecliloroiniide l» condensed with the 
carbarole derived from 1-pheny Iinunoanthroccne and, 
after reduction, the leuco eompd. i-» sulfunred. Examples 


such us Cu chlonde) . The crude dy es may be punfied bv 7 of dvcing cotton with the rroduct of (lj in the usual 


treatment with alk. «olns. of dextrose or bv recry stn or 
by divsph mg in If, SO, and subsequent fractional pptn 
Dyes formed by heating e-cyanoarylamides with metal 
compounds. J occly n T. Tliorpe, Reginald I* Linslead 
and John Thomas (to Imperial Chemical Indu>tues Ltd ) 
U. S. 2,025,791, Dec. 31. Bv heating an o-cyancary l- 
amide such as o-cyanobcniannde to 200-300* in the p 


NajS bath and wath the product of (2) in a hyposulfite vat 
are gum 

Pigments of the indanthrene series. Frank W. John- 
son (to E I du Pont do Nemours Jt Co.). U. S. 2,- 
U20.b37, Jan. 7 Highly di-persed dyes easily reducible 
to the leuco form and which are suitable for dy eing cloth 
bv the "pigment pad-jig reduction" process are produced 


such as .Y - dihy dro - 1 22,2 ',1 '-anthraquinonazine 
with Cl and then with n sol cycloaliphatic cotnpd. such ns 
cyclohcxanol under such temp, conditions that the H,SO, 
is substantially inert. Several examples with details of 
procedure are given. 


of an oxide, sultidi or carbonate of a multivalent „ bv treating a HjSO, soln. of a eompd of the indanthrene 

metal such as those of Te Or Mg, or with the free metal. -»• — v '*•**• ' • -— *■ 

dyes are obtained which appear to be dehydration and 
condensation products of intermediately formed compds 
such as 1-hydroxv -3-imidoi\oindole. 

Anthraquinone dyes. Chemi^he Fabnk vorm. Son- 

dor Ger.KJl.Spn.Nov.P, 1035 (Cl.223.3 02) B'ater- Dye printing pastes Ifermann Berthold (to General 
sol. blue, "nlet or brown wool dyes are prepd. (1) by Aniline Works) U S 2.024,502, Dec. 17. Amercapto- 
int reducing a group or groups by standard processes bcnrothiazole or a n-ercaptobeniinudarije is ti>ed as a 
into the known A, A -dianthraquinonvMiumnodiaryl 9 stabilizer Several examples are given, 
eompd*. obtainable by oxidizing ary lanuncanthraqui- Printing pastes I. G Partiemnd. A.-G. Fr. 7S6.012, 

nones or (.) by- oxidizing a sulfonated ary lammoanthraqm- Aug. 24, 1935 Printings of msol. azo dv es are obtained 
' wVlV 1 \T ld )r e *" £ _p0s i ,1 °? to ,he 00 ,lber bv 810 rrcpn contg. the usual thick- 

al * nins n ^ nts . and a com b d - capable of liberating acid> 
tn 5 thpd * ffected w,tli HsSO, and dunng steaming and developing the dies by steaming. 

cSSHSf/ft* t- c S ‘ 5,able md '' acld lnc lude K flu«LsutfS^I. 

Mthraqu^ne dye^ c b ft emische Fahnk v-om. San- Xi taymcttitt, K of the mono-Me ester of oxalh: 
rr. .Si,*w. b<pt* -1, l'k>5. Bright dyes are acid and Na acetoxyethanesulfonate. 
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Pnafcng pastes, pan ting fabrics E I. du Peat de 1 as 2,3 -hydroxy-naphthoic aod in the presence of a defer - 
Vera cars & Co Bnt. 434,736, Sept. 9, 1935 The draticg agent such as PCli, to produce arytamides smt- 

pastes comprise as principal component a yellow or orange able for use n the maniif of ice colors and insol azo p*g- 

vat dye having only moderate printing qualities and as meuts. Various examples with details of procedure arc 

sahad-ary co'or component a yellow or orange l,S-bts- grren U. S 2,025,117 relates to czo Ays of various 
(acylammo) anthiaqumoce exhibiting a grater rat soly. colors produced by coupling a diazotized ary brume wh 
than the pncc-pal dye Alternatively, the princ i pal and an alkylmercaptoarj Iamide of 2,3 bydroxynaphthoic acid, 

subsidiary components may each be a mm of sui’able Numerous examples are gii en 

rat dyes as specified Among examp'es, (1) a sola Intermediates for polyoethme dyes Imperial Cfcemi- 
of crude 13-dibemamidoanthraqumone (1 pan) in cal Industries Ltd Ger. 621,434, Nov. 7, 1935 (Cl 2 It 
95% HjSO, at 5* u poured into ice wa-er, filtered and 3) See Bnt M.-VQ {C.A. 20,315). 
washed free from acid, the filter cake i» suspended m HiO, Dyed cellulose esters Soc. pour 1'ind chan i Bile 
warmed to SD-S5* with addn of a dd all. hypochlorite Ger 620,246, Nov. 11, 1935 (Cl. 8m. 2.02). Cellulose is 

•ola , so maiatam-d for 2-4 hrs , again filtered and washed impregnated with a dye which contains an acid group and 

free from a lkal i, then made in'o an aq paste with addn has only a low or no affinity for cellulose. The lat’er is 

of "Leucanol” or other wetting agent, milled and mixed then acylated, whereby a celhilo'e ester dyed fast to wash- 

with a similarly p"epd paste cl 1,5-dibear.mi do- mg is obtain »d Patterns may be produced by applnag 
aathraqumone <2 parts), and (2) cotton fabric i» panted 3 the dye and (or) the acylalmg ag-rtt to parts only of the 
with an aq paste contg wheat starch, British gum, gum ma'enal. The dye must be one winch is not converted 
iragacanth, KsCOi, Xa formaldebydesulforrU'e, glycerol tn*o a nondyetng ccmpd under the acylation cocd-tioes 
and the dye paste obtained tn (1) and the pruned fabric Examples are given tn which ce!!ulo*e is acetylated after 
is dried, steamed for 2-8 mm at 101-102*, ond-ied in dJ it has been impregnated or printed with the foCowog 
Va CrjOrsotn or m cold running H-O, scoped, rmsed and dyes - Ki’on red G, ALzann fast greenand Ki'oartd 6B 
dried Dyeing Darnel Benho and Rickard Andre Ger 

ArjEdes of 4-hydroiylr-henyl-3<*rboxyl.caad Okar €21,03$, Oct. 31, 1935 (Cl 8 m 12). In producing 120 
Haller and Heinrich Morikel (to General A mime Works) . dyes on vegetable fibers or rZt with the aid of 2,3-bydroiy- 
l S 2,025, 5S7, Dec 24 See Ger 619,213 ( C A 30, * naphthoic aryLdes, the dyed materials are rinsed ra the 
yXF) cold, boiled 13 a circulated soap so!n , and then subjected 

D.o r a rm e co m po u nds Georg Kahscker and Werner to a stamping or poimdmg treatment in a hot soap soln 
Zerwedt (to General Anil.ne Vorks) U S 2,024,525, which is gradually displaced by water The materials 

Dec 17 By the reaction of 2 mol. proportions of a mtro- may be packed in sacks for the stamping treatment or 

o-ammophenol of the benzene or naphthalene series on 1 treated in a loose form, and the soap so In used may con- 
trol proportion of a halogenated qua one of the benzene taa foBers 1 earth or like mineral or s fat solvent, e. g , 

or naphthalene «enes. products are obtained «uch as di- CC1, or CjHCli The treatment removes unfixed dye 
chloro-di- or tetra mtro-tnphencsho xan-.e which dye cot- 5 from the ma'enals, and yields dyeings fast to wet rubbing 
tea from an acid bath brown-orange shades Dyeing Soc. pour 1'ind. chim 1 Bile Ger. €21,359, 

Aomoanthraqmnoae compounds I. G. Farbenodtis- Nov. 6, 1935 (Cl 8m 2 01). The known products ob- 

tne A -G. Bnt 434 ,“>5, Sept. 11, 1935 1,4-Diammo- tamed by treating a Thai, red ceIlalo«e, dyed or tmdyed. 

acthraqumoues m which the 1- ar-d 4 -g- caps may be w-th ke'erocycbc eompds. cou'g. one or more groups 

substituted by alkyl, aralkyl, cveloalkyl or aryl or hetero- :XCX , where X is halogen, have been found to be cn- 

cycLe groups are obtained by condensing leceo-1,4- muse to md-grrd dyes provided that the application of 

d-ammo-, 1,1^-truciro- or l,4,5,8-tetraaati.-aantliraq*_i- these dyes is effected at below 39' trader otherwise usual 

nones m the absence of reducing agents with at leas* 2 condition. Details are given of the utilization of tins 

mol. proportions of a prtma rr amine free from «al:-lo—ning 6 property n the production of white or colored effect 
gro u ps, or with at least 1 mol proper t ion of each of core threads m mixed fabrms 

than 1 ddferent such am mm The condensation takes Dyeing I. G Farbenmd. A -G. (Hans Ha mm erer 
place at a*m. pressure, if desired ui the presence of a dTa- and Hermann Winkeler, mven'ors). Ger. 621,451, Nov. 
ent and if m the presence of air gives the «ubsti*n*ed ammo 7, 1935 (Cl Set 7) For dyemg animal fibers, me b made 

derrvs and if cot gives the leuco eompds , which cay be of the azo dyes obtainable by couplmg l-{3'-suL r opkenyl)- 

oxxLzed with air, O, FeCli or H-O* and □ presence of Cu 3-mtthyl-5-pvrazoIone with the diazo eompds from 2* 
Theprodnctsaiesuitafcl**fordTei*g«17Bijjerr'rri,cr*i-oJ aminophenols sufemi’oted in the 4-position by halogen 
tompms , tocqvers, •coxes, cits and pcrdam fouiums or NO.- and m the 6-position by halogen, NOj or CHi 
According to examples, leuco-1 A-cLammoan'hraquruone is 7 Dyemg is effected by the smg’.'-bath process n tk- pres- 
coerdensed with B-iXH*. cvclohexvla n-mc , PhXH.. ctha- etxe of a heavy -metal conpd ,e.g .KAfrOi- 
oolamme and benzyUmme Dyeing Soc. pour 1’ind chuu i Eile. Ger. 621,452, 

O-talrtuiry at-.-mr arum compemnts, dyemg. 1. G. Nov 7, llrto (Cl ?-i 92) In prodjemg azo dyes on the 
Faib en In dustrie A -G. B-i*. 435,3-SS, Sept 29, 1935 fiber, the material is first impregnated in the usual wxv 
Polyethvlenepolvamce cuts coctg substantial p*opor- with an aryLd- of an o-iydroiy carboxylic acid which 
trees of compds.of the formulas HjX(CiILXH).C4f^sH, couples m o-pomou to the OH group It is then tro'ed 
and (CJiA’H),, m which 11 ts groater than 2, are coo- with a sola- of a rkazotued amuse of the formula ROCHr- 
verted m*o quaternary XTI, eompds. by treatment with g COVHR'NHi, where R is a phenyl rendu- which may be 
alkyUtmg cc amlkylatmg agents. la an exampl-, a cixt substi'uted, e. g , by Me or Cl, and R* is a p-phenylen* 
ts f-eed by data, from the fraction boilmg up to 229* radical sub*titn*ed by two alkoxy groups ta p-post*» 

under 10 mm. p*essure and the rerdue is treated with to one arnrher. The acvhty of the rLaxo sola crust be 

Me-SO.oanaq tu-duua kept alk with Na COi Alkyla- between Pa 5 and 6-5 Bine or vsolrt dyemgs are pro- 

tioa may be effected a 2 stages, tertiary ammes bemg doced. 5p prtscessesarede^nibed 

formed tn the 1st s*age by trea'mg the startmg material Dyeing regenerated cellulose rayon Imperial Chcmi- 
wrth an ale. and HQ. and quaternary NH. eompds cal Icdujtnrs Ltd Ger. 61S<329. Sept. 6, 1935 (Q- E" 
bemg farced m the 2nd stag- by further alkylation. The 1X5). See Bn* 439^93 (C. 4.29,8357)*. 
products are useful fet after -treatmg etEnlrw ma'enais 9 Dyemg elashe cloth. Dognm. S. A- Fr 787^24, 
dyed with substantive dyes, to unp - u v e - the fastness cf the Sept. 19, 1935 App is described for strr'chmg the 
dyemgs. Cf C 4.29,4375* cloth da cg drem g 

Ary f t" A . ex (dye mtenne<Lat-s). Herbert A- Lcbs, Dyemg t-xhles Deutsche Hydnerwerke A -G. B***- 
Emraet F. H-*ch and Miles A Dahlea (to E. I.dnPontde 434,911, Sept. 11. 1935 See Fr. 782,S 1 2 (C. 4- V), 
Nemours A Co ' U S 2X25,116, Dac. 24 An alkyl- 7094') 

mercaptoaryUmme such as a toluene sola, cf p-m ethyl- Dischargmg dyeings on wool with sulfoxylxtes Robot 
mercaprna-.l -e is caused to react with a hydroxy aryl Haller (to Soc potrrlTnd chnn 4 Bile). V. S 2,024/33$. 
carbonyl chloride, or a hydroxy a ryl carboxylic acid stxh Dec. 10. See Fr. TSO^SS fC. A. 29, 6077*). 
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or tertiary amines, contg, one or more OH groups, with 
carboxylic, sulfonic or sulfocarboxyhc acids of high mol. 
wt. Typical products are obtainable by condensing OHC 5 - 
(HOC, II,), N or (HOC,H,),NBu with oleic acid 
The products may be used as aq emulsions 
Preserving fibers Kamtngamspmnerei StOh'r 8: Co 
A -G nnd Ehrhart Tranz Fr. 787,342, Sept. 20, 1935 
Animal and \ egetable fibers and ray on ore preserved 
against the attack of parasites by means of inorg compds 
: such as dcrivs of F, Se, Sr, Ba and Zn, org substances 
such as denvs of cbloro phenols, thioureas, rhodamdes, 
thiuromum salts and chloroanihdes and orga no -metal lie 
compds such os tn phenyl phosphine, tnphenylsttbme, 
their halides, oxides and salts of the corresponding acids 
The products are applied when the receptivity of the 
material is high, e g , during or alter washing, bleach- 
ing, dyemg, sizing or oiling, according to the soly. of the 
stripped from textiles, leather, 3 treating agent in water, oil, etc 

' Soaking natural silk fibers to soften them Philip 

Kaplan U S 2.025.8S9, Dec 31 The fibers are soaked 
in a bath contg high titer fats which has e been sulfonated 
to the extent of 5% or more combined SO, 

Treating yams Joseph Brandwood Brit 435,395, 
Sept 16, 1935 Doubled textile yams impregnated with 
rubber or analogous dispersions are made by impregnating 


Printmg cotton. Raduner X. Co A-C (C. Bener, 
inventor)? C.er (121,100, Nov. 1, 1935 (Cl 8n. 5 01). 

Crude, bleached or mercerized cotton fabric is printed 
with a paste contg. an oxidizing agent and an ester salt of 
a leuco compd of a vat d> e , and the d j c is then de\ eloped 
tn the cold with HiSO, of parchmentizmg strength, c g , 

50®B£ The coloring of the fabric is thus combined 
with the known processes for producing opalescent, linen- 
like or transparent finishes with the aid of H SO, Modi- 
fied effects may be produced by using gum orabic as a 
thickening agent in the printing paste, 11 hereby the printed 
parts arc protected from the action of the acid, but the 
development of the dye is not prevented As a further 
modification, the fabric may be mercerized after the H,SO t 
treatment Sp processes are described 

Stripping dyed materials, sulfonium and pkosphomum 
compounds I G Farbemndustrie A -G Bnt 434,810, 

Sept 3, 1033 Dyes are stripped from textiles, leather, 
paper, etc , by the use of HiO-sol org compds derived 
from quadrivalent S or qmnquevalcnt P and contg atlcast 1 
aliphatic residue of at least G C atoms, but no sulfonic 
groups, c g , methylethylcetylsulfonium hydroxide (I) 
and its Me sulfuric acid salt, diethyloctadecylsulfomuni 
chloride (II), trnnethy Idodecy Jphosphoniwn bromide 

(III), dunethylethylcctylphosphonuun chloride (IV) and . . — , . „ 

dictliyldioleylpbosphonium sulfate (V) I is made by the individual yams under differential pressure, clearing 


causing methyl ethyl thioether to react with cetyl iodide 
and converting the product into the hydroxide, II by 
causing diethyl thioether to react with octadccyl chloride, 
dipropyldodecylsulfonium bromide b> treating dipropy 1 
thioether with dodccyl bromide, III by causing tnmethyl- 
phosphme to react with dodecyl bromide , IV by treating 
dimethy letliylphosphine with cetyl chloride, V by causing 
dieth> lolcylphosphine to react with oleyl halide and con- 
verting the product into the hydroxide from which the 
corresponding sulfate is formed 

Apparatus for bleaching and dyemg textiles Gustave 
Cot el Fr. 7557,841, Sept 30, 1935 

Apparatus (with a rotating applicator disk) for applying 
liquids such as dye solutions, etc , to yams or filaments. 
\\ m Whitehead (to Celanese Corp of America) U. S 
2,025,079, Dec 24. Structural and operative details 
Device for testing materials for the fastness of their 


them from excess dispersion by means of a gas under 
pressure and doubling while still moist App for impreg- 
nation is described 

Producing fullness in yams such as those of wool. 
Geo M Pearsall U S 2,023,175, Dec 24 A roving is 
twisted to a higher degree than the normal roving twist, 
spun, subjected to the action of a boiling liquid, dried, 
twisted in the reverse direction to remove part of the twist 
imparted by the spinning, redrafted to displace the fibers 
longitudinally, and spun 

Lubricating natural and artificial threads and filaments 
Aleidus G Bouhuys (to American Enka Corp ) U. S 
2,025,434, Dec. 24 Various materials are treated with a 
stable, homogeneous “soln ” consisting of a mineral oil, 
an emulsifying agent 'uch as a mineral oil sulfonate in an 
amt insufficient to inhibit the lubricating properties of 
the oil, addnl emulsifying and lubneattng agents inctud* 


colors to light. N. V Philips’ Glocilampcnfabneken 6 ing alkali metallic and org base soaps such as K oleate 


Bnt. 435,097, Sept 13,1835 
Obtaining vegetable fibers Leo Nordmann Ger 
621,115, Nov. 1, 1935 (Cl 285 2) In the recovery of 
fibers suitable for spinning from bast-fiber material, e g , 
flax straw , the air-dned or dned material is treated with O. 
or ozonized air under such conditions that the matenal 
and (or) the gas is continuously or periodically agitated 


aod the triethanolamine soap of oleic acid and a sub- 
stantially nnbyd hygroscopic solvent for the soaps, so 
that the solvent serves to absorb from the matenals 
treated any moisture which would normally form an emul- 
sion with the oils U. S 2,025,435 relates to similar 
compns contg. oil, a mineral oil sulfonate, soaps and a 
solvent such as the monocthyl ether or monobutyl ether 


Preferably, the temp of the gas is reduced periodically of dietbylene glycol 

to about 2°. The fibers and the inenistinr matenals are 7 After-treatment of rayon filaments Veremigte Glanz- 


o about 2°. The fibers and the incnistmg matenals arc 
thcnxcpd by known mech. methods 
Obtaining fiber from plant matenals such as flax, jute, 
china grass, etc. Joseph A. Manahan U S. 2,026,5S4, 
Jan 7. Tor liberating plant fiber from connective tissue, 

the raw matenal is treated with water contg an emulsify- 
ing agent such as a tallow soap and is subsequently treated 
with an aq soln. of a mild alk salt such ns Na,PO, and is 
then nnsed and treated with a softening agent such as a 
dil soap and CnClt soln pnor to spinning 

Bleaching fibers. B.LaporteLtd and Isaac E Weber 
Bnt. 434,599, Sept. 5, 1935 Vegetable textile fibers are 
bleached in a bath consisting of a peroxide to which a 
metaphosphate_ or HPOi has been added Na silicate, 
” c , may be added to give the bath any 


Na CO,. NaOH, < 
desired alky 
Treating textile fibers 


Soe. Nobel I" ran false. Fr. 


r wool by treating them with a soln. composed of 
the mixt of a condensation product of urea and CH,0 with a 
condensation product of another compd. and CH,0. 
The other compd is preferably thiourea or dicyanodiamide 
Oiling textile fibers I. G Farbemnd. A -G. (Joseph 
Nusslcm and Heinneh Ulrich, inventors). Ger. 621,396 
*1 (Cl. 285, 5) As lubricants for fibers, use is 
made of the condensation products of primary, secondary 


stofl-Fabriken A -G (Hugo Elhng, inventor). Ger 
621,395. Nov. C, 1935 (Cl 29a G OS) Freshly spun 
rayon filaments are given their first washing while they 
are wound on porous reels or on perforated reels hav ing a 
porous coating. The filaments are then dned and re- 
wound, with twisting, onto simdar reels, on which the 
after-treatment is completed More uniform products 
8 are thus obtained. 

Rendering silk and rayon articles mat Fntz Schuster 
Fr 787,767, Sept 2S, 1935. The treating liquid is pro- 
jected by aspersion onto the articles, particularly stock- 
ings, while these are mounted and stretched on a form 

Finishing agents for textiles Farb- und GerbstofTwerLc 
Carl Flesch, Jr Tr. 787,815, Sept 30, 1935 Agents 
resistant to water contain in addn to glue or other al- 
buminoid matenals, substances which cause sepn. of the 
glue, etc , In an insol form and that only after a certain 
time or by the application of heat Thus, to a soln of par- 
affin, glue and Al(OAc),, is added SnCl, and the mixt. is 
regulated to 16°B6 The soln is applied to cotton velour 
which is afterward heated to 120* In another example 
CdCl, is added to an emulsion of glue and spermaceti. 

Apparatus for fulkng and other processing of textiles 
Krafft Gftbel and Georg Fnede Ger. 618.G40, Sept. 1” 
1935 (Cl 8a 9 TO) Adda, to 5S4.773 (C. .4.28, 1202 7 3* 
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Moae fabrics Albert M til or and Ralph J Mann (to ' 
Celanese Corp of America). U S 2,034,177, Dec 17 
Various details of manuf and use of a pressure surface 
for use in the production of moire effect fabrics are de 

Transparent fabric from muslin, etc Geo Hcberlem, 

Jr (to Htbertan Patent Corp ) US 2,02(5,129, 
Dec 31 Cloth such as a cotton fabric is treated with a 
swelling agent such as H|SO« to render it transparent and g 
is passed through successive jaws of a calender having at 
least 2 jaws, to render it noncurlmg The material may 
also be mercerized 

Impregnating textile fabrics with metal compounds 
such as those for weighting and mordanting Sidney G 
Osborne (to Hooker Lleetrochemioat Co ) US 2,025,- 
072, Dec 24 A fabric such as silk or cotton is immersed 
in a soln of a metallic salt such as one of Pb, Sn or Sb 
in a nonaq solvent such as an org solvent which is inert 
to the fabric, and the salt is hj drolyzed (suitably by water 
vapor and NHa) to convert it into a water-msol compd 
of the metal 

Treating cellulose eslers I G Farbenindustne A -G 
Brit 435,129, Sept 16, 1935 In treating materials made 
oF or contg cellulose esters with an alk liquor, sapon of 
the esters is avoided by incorporating in the liquor a small 
proportion of amino3cetic acid, or a salt thereof Among 
examples, a mixed fabric of cotton and acetate rayon is 
bandied lor 1 hr. in a boiling liquor contg Chicago blue 
6B, Na,COi, Ns, SO, and Na ammoacetate to dye the cot- 
ton only 

Treating fabnes such as ‘ 'tobacco cloth” to improve its 
resistance to sun and rain Geo H Rhodes U. S 
2,026,190, Dec 31 A web of fabric is continuously 


brought into contact with an acidulated soln of Pb acetate 
for a sufficient time to effect penetration and is then treated 
with a soln of Na,Cr,Oj to form Pb chromate on the fibers 
of the fabric App is described 

Rotproof material I G Farbenind. A -G (Fntz 
Sicfert and Hans Kammcrer, inventors). Ger. 618,785, 
Sept 18, 1935 (Cl 8k 1) Cellulose material for sacks, 
fishing nets, sails, tents, etc , is made rotproof by treat- 
ment with mono- or poly-azo dyes contg at least 2 NO, 
groups in the mol ; the material is also fast to bgbt and 
water Thus, fishing nets are impregnated with 2,3- 
hydroxynaplithoyl - 4 - ammo - 2*,4' - dimtrodipbenyl- 
amine and treated with diazotizrd 2-rutro-l-chloroaniline 
to render them rotproof Other examples are given 

Apparatus for suing warp threads Otto Stoeger U S 
2,024,890, Dec 17 An app with a pump for supplying 
size from a container is provided with devices for indicating 

3 the viscosity of the size and its temp, and for indicating 
the temp of a hot-air chamber of the app. during the dry- 
ing process 

Apparatus for drying continuous webs of cloth paper or 
the like Alpheus O Hurxthal (to Proctor & Schwartz) 
U S 2,024,927, Dec. 17. Various structural, mech and 
operative details of a loop drier. 

Fat acid amides Gustave Maubec Fr 787,641, Sept 
20, 1935 Amides such as stearamide are made by bubbling 

4 anhyd NII» through the fat acid previously melted and 
heated to 100-150° The amides may be used for tool- 
irg, softening or finishing textile fibers and leather 

Dry-cleaning fabnes Warren T Reddish (to Emery 
Industries, Ire ) U S 2,024,981 , Dec 17. Anabsorbe- 
facient compn such as one comprising true mahogany Na 
sulfonate 50, oleic acid 25 and naphtha 25% is mixed with 
a dry-cleaning solvent such as naphtha 


26-PAINTS, VARNISHES AND NATURAL RESINS 


A 1? S SUIN' AND CARLTON II ROSE 


Production and use of high grade Zn oxide (Breyer) 13 
Constituents of natural phenolic resms (Haworth, et at ) 
10 Plastic compns , lacquers, etc (Brit pat 435,058) 
13 Colloidal compns (used in making varnishes) (Fr. 
pat 787,267) 13. Ammoanthraquinone compds (for 
lacquers) (Bnt pat 434.90G) 25 Azo dyes (for lacquers, 
varnishes and oils) (Tr pat 787,714) 25 


Roll and bar mill for grinding paints, etc Asbjorn 
Sonstlagen U. S 2,024,073, Dec 10 Various struc- 
tural, mech and operative details 

Photometric apparatus for measuring the hiding power 
of paints, opal glasses and photographic emulsions 
Raymond F Hanstock, Louis A Jordan and The Re- 
search Association of British Paint, Colour and Varnish 
Manufacturers Bnt 434, 13G, Aug 27, 1935 
Pigments Geo P A Stutz and Harlan A Depew (to 
New Jersey Zinc Co ) U. S 2,024,611, Dec 17. In 
drying a wet pigment, the wet mass is heated under super - 
atm pressure until a sufficient amount of the assoed 
liquid is vaporized to leave the pigment readily disinte- 
grate, and the vapor is permitted gradually to escape 
while the material is under pressure 
Pigments from vat dyes Maurice H Fleysher and 
James Ogilvie (to National Aniline & Chemical Co ) 
U S 2,026,623, Jan 7 For producing a pigment, a vat 
dye such as flavanthrone or indanthrone is dissolved in 
IIjSO« and the material is drowned m water of substan- 
tially the boiling temp 

Driers for use in paints and varnishes Wilhelm Krum- 
bhaar (to Beck, Roller 8. Co ) U. S 2,025,870, Dec 31 
Tor producing a finely divided light-colored dner, a metal 
hydroxide such as that of Co, Pb, Un. Ca or Zn is pptd 
at a temp not abov e room temp under nonoxidizing con- 


ditions, the ppt is dispersed in an od such as linseed oil 
and the dispersed ppt , without drying, is treated with a 
resmic, naphthenic or soap-forming acid or with a glycer- 
ide of such an acid at a temp below 200* (suitably with 
rosin in "mineral spirits”) 

Varnishes Dubois & Kaufmann G. m b H Ger 
621,440, Nov. 7, 1935 (Cl 22A 2). Brown facticc prepd 
in known manner from nondrying oils, e g , tram oil, 
is dissolved in a drying oil, e g , linseed oil Driers 
and pigments, e g , PbiO«, may be added Rapidly drying 
compns arc obtained 

Varnishes and plastic compositions I G Farbenind 
A -G Fr. 787,690, Sept. 20, 1935 Varnishes and 
plasties are made by mixing linseed oil, wood oil, chlorinated 
rubber, natural or artificial resins or cellulose denvs with 
viscous or solid chlorinated aromatic compds contg al 
least 1 cyclic methylenic group, e g , chlorinated compds 
of tetra- and deca-hydrouaphthalene, acenaphthene, 
fluorene, benzanthrene, indene, etc. The mixt is pref- 
erably effected in the presence of solvents Pigments, 
fillers, etc , may be added 

Bronzing lacquer Denis J Burke (to Commercial 
Solvents Corp ) U S 2,026,493, Dec 31. A bronzing 
lacquer contains, as a gel preventive, an ester or satt of 
malic acid such as ethyl or Na malate 

Coating compositions N V. tot Voorczettmg dcr 
Zaken van Pieter Schoen & Zoon Bnt 434,870, Sept 
10, 1935 A binding agent for paints or lacquers is manufd 
by mixing 1 or more raw or polymerized drying oils with an 
oil-modified polybydnc ale -phthalic anhydride resin and 
chlorinated rubber Paints are prepd by mixing the 
binding agent, or its 3 consutuents in any order, with 
the pigment A siccative and a thmnmg-out agent may 
be added to the finished paints or lacquers 
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The inrestigaticn of saturated acids cf completely 0 9334, 630, 19339 and 158 £3. The higher I value of 

hydrogenated oils by the method of fractional distillation the oil of the eel m tie summer may be cue to tie fact 

I Hardened cottonseed oil. Sei-ichi Ueno and hfasaypsH that the eel consumes a large amt of food in the summer, 
lirai. J See Chem Ini , Japan 38, Suppl binding £02-3 The Carr-Puce reaction of vitamin A could not be ob- 
(1935) — Hardened cottonseed oil (I no , Wijs 0 33, m . served in the oils of the various part of the eel. A small 
60.6-1 _g*) ob tain ed from refined oil (I no 1073, sapor amt of vita mm A was found only in the liver oil The 

no. 169-5) , was sapond , purified with Et-O and the mixed satd fat acais consisted of palmitic acid and a small amt. 

fatty acids were sepd The mired acids f centra kzauon of mynstic acid and steanc acid The Me esters of nnsatd. 
no 1913, 1 no. 036, m 633-13’, titer 60 6°) were esten- acids were distd fractionally and sepd as bronnde. Tetra- 
fied with MeOH coutg 23% HC1 and the Me esters were decvlemc, oleic, somarmic, steadoromc and iwashic acid 


fractionally dis td. at 2 mm pressure into 14 fractious 
The results of the distn were checked by the fractional 


were proved Y . Kihara 

Copra of Mozambique Joao de Carvalho de Vas- 


crystn. of the free fatty acids in ale The quant compn cocceDos Ar.au inst super, agren , Untv lech Lisboa 
was ealed. hy use of the mean mol wt of the Me esters 3 6, No 2, 63-73(1934). — Analyses of 7 samples of weH- 
ccmputed from the nentrahratioa nos and the theoretical dried (H : 0 less than 6%) Mozambique copra show oil 


: of the pure esters The compn 1 


6 06-G8-S5%, ash 1 74-3 18, crude protei 


. of mynstic acid, and about 17% palmitic, 5 69-734, cellulose 8 02-10 03 and N-free 1 


76% steanc and 7% arachidic acids Ezptl results are 
given Karl Kammermeyer 

Catalysts of hydrogenation IH Hydrogen cumber, a 
constant for fatty oils A S Giczberg and N Yurashev- 


12 40% There is no correlation between the percentage 
cl oil and percentage of h'-free ext O W. TEzQcox 
Orientation of molecules of beeswax Paul Woog and 
K Yannaquis Cempt rerd 201,1400-2(1935). — Examd. 


skii. J Gen Chem (U S S R ) 5, 1168-70(1935) , by x-rays the mols of beeswax, when first built into the 

cf C A 30, 368’ — The H nos of 32 kinds of fatty mis, 4 cell wall show very little orientation, this increases with 
fats ar-d waxes were detd by the method of hydrogenation time at a rate increasing rapidly with temp Thus wax 

previously described IV. Hydrogen number, a new « hawing practically no orientation showed it distinctly 

constant for essential oils A S Gmzberg and E Evdo- after 23 days at 30*, and even more so after 3 days at 


kimova Ibid 1232-4. — The H nos of 34 essential oils 
were detd. Chas Blanc 

Use of the Wood light in analysis Examination cf 


of 34 essential oils 40* Beeswax from hot countries is much more cmented 
Chas Blanc than that from cold. C. A Sillwad 

1 Exa mi n a tion cf The use of palm oil in making hard soap C. Bergell 


Argentine elite oils under the Wood light and comparison Seifenstedcr-Ztg 62, CSS-9, 720(1935). J W. Perry 
with peannt, cottonseed, rape and sunflower oils of do- 5 Volnmetnc determination of tmsaponified fat in soap, 
mestic origin B Bens so Per col. farm nac (Rosario) N Spas*kn ifasloiolno Zktrcroe Delo 11, 352-3(1935) — 
2, 59; Anales farm bioquim . Supl 6, 89-90(1935).— The Spitz-H6nig method of detn of nnsapond. fat in 
The adulteration of olive oil with 3% of any of the above soap is time-consuming and gives high values. The 
oils can be detected by examn. of the fluorescence produced following procedure ts rapid and accurate to 0 01% for 
by irradiation with light of 365 mu wave length 03% contents of nnsapond. fat in soap: Dissolve 10-20 

E. E Gilson g of soap in 100-50 cc of 60% ale. contg. 03% NajCOj. 

Apple- and pear -seed oil J Pntzker and Robert Ext the nnsapond. and un saponifiable matter with petr. 
Jungktmz Z Un ter such Letensm 70, 255-8(1935) — ether as usual Wash the ext. with 60% ale. contg. 03% 
Data are presented on the constants of these 2 oils The 6 KatCO* and distil off the solvent. Dissolve the residue 


ccmpns. of the seeds are also tabulated, as well as some 
tests made on the total fat acids F L Dunlap 


tn 5 cc. of alc.-C*H, (1 1) and titrate the sola, with 
’/r> A’ KOH in ale -C«H« (1 1) to a faint pink. Introduce 


Adulteration cf arachis ofl with coconut cil. Henryk 5-10 cc of the same KOH soln , reflux the soln. on a water 
Rnebenbaner. Przemysl Chem 19, 9-10(1935) —Arachis bath for 15-20 min and titrate back with ale «/„ A' 


oil contg. 10% of coconut oil can be distinguished from the HCl. 


pure product by its higher d , sapon , Reichert-Meissl 
and Polenske values, and by its lower n and I no 

B C A 


The determination of free alkali in soap. II. W. 
Poethke. Fettchem. Umschau 42, 180-2. 197-201(1935); 
cf C A 26, 4493 — The soly of Na or K soaps tn PrOH- 


__ - . . . “ ' * _i.it.fi — x lie soiy ui kj m m 

The traits of Oehnapnlchra as a source of vegetable glycol mixts. suggested the use of such mixts as solvents 
oil. E. P. Philips. FarmtngS Africa 10,337(1935) — for acidimetnc titrations of soaps Preliminary work detd. 
Tb *‘ rtlIts and seeds contain a greenish brown oil having tie mrLeator error (amt of standard alkali soln. required 


an odor resemblingthat of valenc acid. The ofl is suit- 
able for soap making. The residual meal contains nc 
alkaloids. K D Jacob 


to produce a red color to phenolphthalein) of a senes of 
PrOH-glycol, PrOH-H.O, glyeol-H,0 and PrOH-glycol- 
HjO mixts The indicator error increased continuously 


,.Si!.- 0C 5 nrTenCe Cf i ? e ? akohols “ d hydro- with the glycol content of the glycol -H,0 and glycoi- 

iv,L r ° n ' (Preliminary report ) Set ichi PrOH mixts., while n passed through a max. at 95% 

f -nT.:! Japan % S™ 1 , binding e PrOH in the PrOH-H,0 mixts Addns. of small amts, of 

fSLS? J™ a bh } bb ? »<**“> 0,1 «ter ted a minor effect on the indicator error of PrOH- 

tmSnori rnacroccphalus L ). It was glycol mixts Addn of NaOAe or K palmitate to various 


,w. _ ” , — “ waier cau a mmor eneci on tne indicator error 01 rruti- 

\ b A 1 was ^ ,yco! mins Addn of NaOAc or K palmitate to various 

7 f ,?* atter extd ' tejO, and of the solvent mixts always markedly decreased the indi- 

T 7^ C du j tdlate cater error By applying the proper corrections, it was 

54 3 ? RefrartinnHirm ° *5? ^’ i J s ) possible accurately and easily to titra‘e known amts, of 

3 f^- d chilling tests KOH in artificially prepd . mixts. of KOH and K palmitate 

Ti a f. d fractionation of or K stearate. Total carbonate and caustic alky, in soap 

MeOH were c^fed out andl^.'^g s! 10*12^ 9 a,c V 


«racti°ns Md fractionation of or K stearate. Total carbonate and caustic alky, in soap 
MeOH wrre camM «.ir 011 „ ““ be detd by dissolving the soap sample in ale., adding 

10> 12 and 9 an elc « s standard acidTbo.Img to expel COr Weeding 
JAf ^ hydrocarbons were Sepd. before titrating with standard alkali Other expts 

-T-t, , . i , .f, . 5 . 111 Y r * d “ c ' d pressure, established the error involved in attempting to titrate the 

^ a fra?rant NaOH in soaps contg Na.CO, with a mm. of SOccTftOH 


Eel oil Tovoki Ono J ana 10 cc. giycoi as a solvent, w itn the help of the Ci 

773-S0( 19351 ^-The or oner ties sections thereby detd , it was possible accurately to e 
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oleite and Na pabnitate in cryst. form are described. 

J W Perry 

Detergent action of soaps of elaidimzed fatty acids and 
the cis trans isomerism of unsaturated fat acids S II. 
Bertram and ECS Kipperman Chtm IV eekhlai 32, 
<>24-7(1835) —Drop nos were detd , by means of a statag- 
motneter, of solns of K soaps of 0 unsatd acids and Na 
oleate, with 15 different org solvents The drop nos are 
proportional to the emulsive powers of the soaps All K 
soaps of elaidimzed acids have higher drop nos than the 
corresponding oleic acids, and the ratios of the drop nos 
of the elaidic acids to those of the corresponding oleic 
acids is roughly const Drop cos of Cn oleic acids do not 
differ much from those of stearic acid, but the drop nos 
of the corresponding elaidic acids are considerably higher 
for the hydrocarbon solvents, therefore the oleic acids 
have to be considered as the trans- and the elaidic acids as 
the fu-isomendes The influence of a longer fat acid 
chain, of a hydroxyl group, and the position of the double 
bond in the soap mol are demonstrated and discussed 
The "2,3-oleic acid” of the literature is shown to be 2,3- 
elaidic acid Drop-no tests and comparative washing 
tests show that soaps from oils in the ordinary condition 
have smaller detergent powers than elaidimzed soaps 
O W Wdlcox 


App for measuring the beat cond of oils (Lederer) I 
Butter, fats and fatty oils (I-angton) 12 Exhaust steam 
condenser and oil separator (U S. pat. 2,025,043) 1. 
App for proportioning the flow of liquids as in refining 
vegetable oils (U S pat 2,024,473-9-80) 1. App for 
sampling or visual examn of oils (U S pat. 2,020,207) 
1 Atmnoanthraqumone compds (for waxes and oils] 
(Brit pat 434,906) 25. 


Fats, etc Swift and Co Ger 618,836, Sept 17, 
1935 (Cl 53 h 1 01) Fats, oils or their mats , especially 
lard, is rendered stable by adding 1-6% of crude cottonseed 
oil 

Denaturing fats or oils to render them Inedible John 
E Muth (to Standard Oil Co of Calif ) U. S 2,025,954, 
Dec 31 A benzyl deriv. of a saccharide or of glycerol or 
a glycol is added to a fat or oil 

Neutralizingods The Sharpies Specialty Co. Fr.787,- 
555, Sept. 25, 1935 App is described lor continuously 
mixing fatty oils and an alkali at high speed in carefully 
proportioned quantities and for sepg. the soap and neutral 
oil at suitable temp 

Oxidation products of castor oil Melvin De Groote 
and Bernhard Keiser (to Trelolite Co ). U. S 2,025,806, 
Dec, 31 Castor oil is oxidized with air at a temp of 


1 about 120-160* and under a gage pressure of 25-125 lb , 
with 10-20% of octadeca-9,ll-dienoic acid glyceride as an 
autodxidizcr-catalyst. U. S 2,025,807 relates to a similar 
oxidation of castor oil with air of normal moisture content, 
with use of hendecenoic acid glyceride as an autoOndizer- 
catalyst. U, S 2,025,808 involves the similar use of 
a-pinene as catalyst. U. S 2,025,809 involves a like use 
of dipentene as catalyst 

Polymerizing glyceride oils. (Vilhelm Krumbhaar (to 
* Beck, Koller & Co ). U. S 2,024,103, Dec 10 For 
bodying, an oil such as linseed, soybean or coconut oil, 
is heated with a colloidally dispersed heavy metal such as 
Co, Mn or Fe until a viscous product is obtained 

Apparatus for treating fish to recover oil from them and 
to prepare them for canning John M Devers (to Food 
Machinery Corp ) . U. S 2,028,022, Dec 31. Various 
structural, mech. and operative details. 

3 Soap Herbert Krause Austrian 143.C54, Nov. 25, 
1935 (Cl. 235) . In the manuf. of soap from fat compns 
contg. liquid fatty oils or fat acids having an I no of 
70 or more, the tendency of the product to deteriorate 
during storage is restrained by adding to the soap small 
proportions of glycerol (or other ale ) and a water -sol 
phosphate, preferably Na«PO< These addns. are made at 
any stage in the manuf of the soap following the removal 
of excess alkali and salt. 

4 Soap preparations I. G Farbemnd A -G. Fr. 787,* 
785, Siqn 28, 1935. Water-sol salts of aliphatic carboxylic 
acids having at least 10 C atoms and in which at least 1 
atom of N, O or S is situated between the aliphatic radical 
and the COOII, are used alone or with other substances 
such as soaps, inorg salts, albuminous materials, vegetable 
gums, starch, fats, waxes, glycerol, tar or nicotine, 
instead of soaps and have a high stability to the action of 

5 lime. Examples of these compds are alkali salts of lauroyl- 
propylammoacetic acid, oleylsarcoside, sarcoside of palm 
oil fat acid, reaction product of dodccylamme and maleic 
anhydride, reaction product of a-stearyl-fl-diethylene- 
diamine with CHiCICOOH, beptadecylatnincacetic acid, 
dodecylmercaptoacetic acid, dodecylaminoben 20 ic acid, 
stearylbenzylammopropionic acid, and dodecylphenyl- 
aminoacetic acid 

Continuous soap-erutching apparatus Robert V 
o Burt (to Procter & Gamble Co). U. S 2,024.425, Dec. 
17. Structural, mech. and operative details. 

Washing agents Chemische Fabnk Joh A Benckiser 
G. m b. H Fr. 786,332, Aug 31, 1935. Alkali salts of 
metaphosphonc acid or mixta of these salts with alkali 
pyrophosphates or other alkalies, such as NaiCOi, are 
added to soaps m amt. such that the H-ion concn of the 
product is not above fa - 8 5. 


28— SUGAR, STARCH AND GUMS 


J K £ 

Refining quality of raw sugar. Effect of manufacturing 
conditions R. W. Harman Intern Sugar J. 37, 471- 
3(1935). — Although the fundamental cause of poor-qual- 
ity sugar originates in the cane, the mfg. conditions are a 
also often responsible Poor clarification and poor sugar 
boiling often yield very low-quality raw sugars from good- 
quality cane. H. has devised a set of lab methods to test 
the refining quality of these raw sugars. Since these tests 
duplicate refining conditions very closely their use has 
proved very effective in grading incoming raw sugars- 
V- P. Langlois 

The present state of purifying sugar juices K. Smo- 
lefiski. Cat Cukrownteta 77, 35-53, 69-87(1935) — 9 
A review with numerous references J. Wiertelak 

Modem beet-juice clarification O. Spengler. Intern 
Sugar J. 37, 476-7(1935) —See C. A. 29, 6458*. 

D P. Langlois 

Determination of mixtures of sucrose, invert sugar and 
glucose sirup by Krmsheer's method Waclaw Reicher 
Oar Cukrmentcza 77, 5-18(1935) — Krmsheer's method of 
analyzing sucrose, invert sugar and glucose sugar in mists. 


with each other ( C A. 23, 3520, 24, 3064) has been ap- 
plied to confectionery. The results are quite satisfactory* 
J WicrtelaL 

Methods of determining Invert sugar Jerzy Zaleski. 
Cat Cukrowmcta 77, 109-29(1935) — The different meth- 
ods of detg invert sugar, as recommended by the VHIth 
International Comm. Meeting for standardization of ana- 
lytical methods in sugar research, held at Amsterdam in 
1932, are described J Wiertelak 

Different methods of defecation. II K. Smoleoski 
Gat. Cukrrmmicta. 7S, 157-70, 195-207(1934) (French sum- 
mary); cf. C, A. 28, 2211*. — An important factor in the 
reproducibility of defecation erpts performed on a factory 
scale is the alky, after first satn which should be approx 
0 00 Previous results were confirmed, showing that a 
higher dose of CaO results in quicker filtering and better' 
quality of the juices * g , if 1 5% CaO (on the juice 
basis) is used, 10-15% more nonsugars are removed from 
the juice, than with 1% CaO S considers that nascent 
CaCOi is the mam cause of this improvement. Slow defe- 
cation, lasting 5 min , gives higher filtering rates and better 
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juices than quick defecation, lasting 0 5 min. Similarly 
hot defecation, at 80°, gives h better filtering rate than 
cold defecation at 40°, but only slightly better juices. 
Defecation performed according to Troye’s method of 
mixing the diffusion juice before defecation with an equal 
vol of first satn. juice gives considerably shorter filtering 
periods, but a lower quality of juice, than if a preliminary 
defecation is applied J* Wiertelale 

Use of the electrical sodium lamp in sacehanmetry , 
E. Landt Intern Sugar J 37, 474-0, Centr Zuckerind 
43, 650-1(1935) - The advantages of a simple polarimetcr 
illuminated by means of a new elec Na lamp of high in- 
tensity over the white light, quartz wedge compensation 
sacchanmeter, which is almost universally used in the 
sugar industry today, are discussed Such equipment has 
been used in England for many years Two years ago 
such a polanmeter was supplied to a firm on the continent 
Its performance has been highly satisfactory 

D P Langlois 

Ost and Wilketung’s method of determining lignin ap- 
plied to sugar beets Anna Nowotndwna and Jamna 
VViadrowska Caz Cuirowniczo 76, 270-2(1935) — Ost 
and Wilkewng’s method of detg lignm in wood is modi- 
fied for sugar beets In the first step the total fiber of the 
beets is isolated according to Henneberg and Stohman and 
the lignin is then detd in the usual way, except that pre- 
vious to hydrolysis with 72% HiSOt the total fiber is 
extd consecutively in a Soxhlet app with EtjO, 96% 
EtOH, C«Hi and EtjO Four different samples of beets 
showed the following lignm content (a) 0.368, 0.385%. 
(ft) 0 467, 0 471%, (e) 0.341, 0.340%, (d) 0 416, 0 424% 

J Wiertelale 

Microscopy of starches and their modifications Otto 
A.Sjostrom Ind Eng Chem 28,63-74(1936) — A senes 
of photomicrographs shows the appearance of the more im- 
portant starches and their modifications, also the thin- 
boihng starches and dextrms, in their gelatinized and dis- 
integrated forms These pictures support the recent 
theory of "growth structure " W. H Boynton 

X-ray studies of nitrated starches I. Marja Kolacz- 
fcowska and Tadeusz Urbanski Rocznikt Chem 15, 
339-42(1935). — The authors obtained x-ray spectrograms 
of nitrated potato and sol starch by the Debye-Scherrer 
method. Both show a marked resemblance and give the 


same pnncipal interference rings. Natural starch is more 
cryst. before the introduction of — ONOj groups, while the 
structure of sol. starch changes regularly dunng nitration 
J. F. Matejczyk 


Treatment of molasses for the production of foods, fer- 
tilizers, etc (Caspar yArual) 12 Significance of K in the 
system of fertilizing sugar-beet rotations (Lut) 15. Sugar 
cane (Taggart, et al ) IS Clarifying and removing color- 
ing matter from aq liquids [sugar sol ns J (U. S. pat. 
2,025,715) I 


Sugar Allgauer Alpenrmlch A.-G Brit. 435,034, 
Sept 9, 1935 See Fr 769,800 (C A 29,519’). 

Apparatus for concentrating sugar sap Hermanus A 
Jansse Ger 618,675, Sept 17, 1935 (Cl 89d 1). 

Crystallizers for sugar, etc Walter J Blanchard 
Brit 434,740, Sept 9, 1935 A crystallizer comprises a 
soln container within which rotates a drum having hollow 
radial arms arranged so that their paths overlap Cooling 
water or steam may be admitted to the worm -driven drum. 

Starch from com Robert E Greenfield and Harold R 
Baker (to A E Staley Mfg Co ) US 2,023,999, Dec 
10 Corn is steeped, cracked, degermmated by starch 
dotation, ground, washed to remove fibrous constituents 
and to form a starch-gluten water suspension, tabled to 
sep. starch from gluten, and the gluten is dewatered; the 
starch milk from the flotation is dewatered and the water 
is employed to steep addnl com , the dewatered starch is 
washed with fresh water, germs from the flotation are 
washed with the starch wash water, the germ wash water 
is returned to the flotation , the starch-gluten suspension is 
dewatered, the dewatered starch -gluten mixt is washed 
with fresh water, the fibrous constituents are washed 
with the starch-gluten wash water; a portion of the fibrous 
constituents wash water is returned to the flotation; water 
from the gluten is added to the dewatered materials to 
form a water suspension which can be tabled , tabled starch 
is taken up in water, the tabled starch is filtered, the 
filtered starch is washed with fresh water, a portion of the 
water from the filtered starch is employed for taking up 
addnl tabled starch, and an addnl. portion of the water 
from the filtered starch is returned to the process An ar- 
i rangement of app is described 


29— LEATHER AND GLUE 


ALLEN ROGERS 


Wattle barks. IV. Tannin content of a variety of better; the addn of naphthalene to curing salt at the 
Acacia moDissima Willd F A Coombs, W. McGlynn beginning of warm weather is advisable. Preventol in brine 
and M. B Welch. J. Proc. Roy Soc. N. S Woles 68, 7 followed by salting with 15% ordinary salt entirely pre- 


246-8(1934); cf. C. A. 27. 439.— Analytical data are 
given for 17 samples of bark from a newly recognized and 
described variety that differs from the main species only 
in its slightly lower ratio of tannin to non tannin. 

H. B. Merrill 

The vinegar eelwonn in tan liquor B. G Peters J 
Helminthology 13, 159-62(1935). — Eelworms (Turbatnx 


vented staining of the skins but the finished leather v.__ 
only moderately better than that from the blanks. Pre- 
ventol-treated salt was not effective. ZnO (1225%) with 
salt was very effective and was better than Zn peroxide. 
Dry salted skins were much better than bnned skins 

I D. Clarke 

Effect of perspiration on leather P. White and F. G. 


aeeti) thrived in fermenting tan liquor of Pa 5 0. There Caughley. New Zealand J. Set Tech.' 17, 412-17(1935) 
is no evidence of the active secretion of timteolviie en- ° , < 


is no evidence of the active secretion of proteolytic 
zymes by this worm and there is no reason to suppose that 
the worm causes damage to hides and skins dunng the 
tanning process K. D. Jacob 

Fat hquonng of animal skin. Edwin R. Theis J 
Tech. Assoc. Fur Ind 6, 88-96(1935). H. B Merrill 
Practical salting experiments in 1934. W. Grassmann 
and W. Hausam. Ledertech. Rundschau 27, 49-53, 57- 
62. 67-70(1935) ; cf C. A. 29, 2777* —Packs of calfskins 9 
m 3 cities were cured with NaCI contg. NaF or naphtha- 
lene, 2385 and 1376 skins, resp ., including blanks being used 
Small lots of skins (15-50) • * 


— To show the effect of perspiration from the foot a 

compn of leather, socks made from vegetable-tanned 
lamb skin were worn for penods up to 30 days and ana- 
lyzed. pn values of HjO exts. of the leather increased 
from about 4.1 to 5 4 , there was a marked increase in sol 
N, a slight decrease in HiO-sol. matter, and a marked 
darkening. The last 2 changes are attributed to oxidation 
promoted by the lowered acidity. H. B. Merrill 


salts and Preventol Skins cured with NaCI contg. 1% 
NaF were slightly less stained than comparable skins 
without NaF, but the finished leather was not enough 
better to make the use of NaF advisable. Crude naphtha- 
lene was advantageous but the pure material was much 


, Fa t amides for [coating, softening or finishing 

cured with addn. of Zn ^therl ^Fr. pat. 787,641) 25. Azo dyes contg. metal 


[for dyeing leather] (Bnt. pat. 435,060) 25 


Leather. Sebastiano Bocciardo & Co. S. A. Austrian 
143,631, Nov. 25, 1935 (Cl. 28ft). White leather is ob- 
tained by lightly tanning hides with CH,0 soln. and com- 
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pie Un g the tannin g with an acidified soln of water glass. 
The hides are washed between these treatments. If a 
soft product is desired, an alkali, e. g , soda, is added 
during the treatment with CHjO m an amt. sufficient to 
establish a p h value of 7-9.8 

Chrome tanning Arthur Weinschenk Ger. 618,921, 
Sept 18, 1935 (Cl 2&J 3) A complex Cr tanning 
compn is obtained by treating Cu or Za borates with Cr 
salts and drying Hydroxides, carbonates or basic car- 
bonates of Cu or Zn may be dissolved la water, treated 
with HiBO, and Cr salts, and the product evapd to dry- 
ness In an example, CuSO, , HiGO, and Na«CO, are 
dissolved in water and treated with Crj(SOi), soln. and 
the product dned or evapd to the required strength 

Treating soft leather to render it more rigid Arthur 
J Beford U S 2.026,453, Dec 31. The leather is 
impregnated with a hot soln of paraffin, colophony. Bur- 
gundy pitch and neat’s-foot oil and compressed while 
heated 

Coating leather Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
Fr 786,233, Aug 29, i935 A finishing compn for 
leather is made by incorporating an aq emulsion of an 
aliphatic ale of long chain contg 10 C atoms or more, 
e g , cetyl ale or one obtained by reducing launc acid, 
with an alk soln of gum lac 

Dyeing skins, etc I. G Farbemnd A.-G (Erich 
Lehmann, inventor) Ger 6!S, f K) 2, Sept IS, 1935 (Cl 
8m 10 02) Addn to 617,987 (C A 30, 878»). The 


1 method of 617.9S7 for dyeing skins, hair and feathers is 
modified by replacing the salts of 1,5-dihydroryaaphtha- 
lece and amwodipbenj lamrne by salts generally of 1,5- 
dihydroxy naphthalene and aromatic or beterocydtc 
amines, their dent's, or substitution products Thus, the 
salt of 1,5-dihj droxynaphtbalene and 7-ammoqumohne is 
dissolved in water and given a small addn. of H1O1. On 
soaking in the soln white dog skin mordanted with Cr 

2 salt, a product with deep Wine-red hair and bright red 

* leather is produced Other examples are given 

Gelatin from pigskins, etc Chester 11 Epstein and 
Nathan R. GotthoSer (to Gray slake Gelatin Co ). U. S 
2,024,683, Dec. 17. The gelatm-y iclding raw material is 
acidulated with citnc or tartanc and (suitably conjointly 
a ith an inorg. acid) and is then hydrolyzed 

Adhesive Sergei Ushakov and Aron Eidlrn Ger 
621,139, Nov. 2. 1935 (a 22i 2). As an adhesive for 

3 securing veneers under heat and pressure, use is made of 
finely powd vegetable -tanned leather waste, which has 
preferably been pretreated with warm water. Small pro- 
portions of softening, preserving or waterproofing agents 
may be added to the leather. Sp processes and coropns. 
are described. 

Dnedglue. Roy C. Newton and Frank L DeBeukelaer 
(to Industrial Patents Corp ) . U. S 2,021,131, Dec. 10 
Glue particles with a surface of jagged glue granules are 

4 obtained by dropping glue liquor upon granulated dned 
glue (various details of procedure being described). 


30— RUBBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 

c c mms 


The role of pa in the latex industry Maurice Dfnbirf. 
Caoutchouc & gutta pacha 32, 17333-5, 17365-7(1935), 
ef C A 28, 1SS9’ — Measurements of the Pn values of 
fresh and stabilized latex, and the coagulation of both kinds 
of latex are discussed C. C Davis 

Patent literature in the field of latex and rubber in 1933- 
1934 St. Reiner and O Dudlitz Caoutchouc & gutta- 
percha 32, 17339-40, 17371-3(1935); cf C A. 3 0, 897'. 
— Forty-six French and English patents are described 

C C. Davis 

Progress in x-ray research on rubber. Geo L Clark. 
Rubber Age (N Y ) 38, 79-80(1035) —A renew, with 
preliminary announcement of the discovery of a long 
spacing in gel rubber, which is absent in sol rubber 

C. C. Davis 

Contributors to rubber compounding progress D C. 
McRoberts. India Rubier II arid 93, No 4, 45-7(1935), 
cf C A 29, 8396’ — An illustrated description of the 
Philadelphia Rubber U orks Co at Akron, O , with special 
reference to the lab facilities C. C Davis 

Purification of natural rubbers IH A formula for 
the calculation of nonvolatile, water soluble substances in 
coagulated rubber and the application of the formula 
Syozo Satake J Soc Rubber Ind Japan 8, 602 10 
(1935), cf C A 29, 530C 7 — Nonvolatile, water-sol 
substances (A) in coagulated rubber can be ealed by 
knowing the concn of nonvolatile, water-sol substance 1 
m the serum of coagulated latex and its degree of satn 
(com raw rubber — 100) of water (B) thus. A *= 
(a/i) B, where a is the nonvolatile, water-sol solid in the 
serum of coagulated latex and 5 is the volatile substances 
Expts on the syneresis taking place when coagulated 
latex was passed through rolls indicated that the degree of 
satn of water became approx 20% Application of this 
formula to the removal of nonvolatile, water -«ol sub- 
stances of coagulated rubber prepd from diln of latex 1 
agreed well Three samples of rubber (pale crepe, 
smoked sheet and LS rubber) of known content of wafer- 
sol substances were tested with this formula and agreed 
well K Kitsuta 

The acetone extraction of raw rubber. VH The tune 
of acetone extraction of raw rubber and the saponification 
values of the acetone extract and of the residue Hide- 
maro Endo J. Soc. Chan. Ind , Japan 38, Suppl 


binding 514-17(1935) , cf C A. 30, 323“ — Free fat 
aads and saponifiable matter were extd almost completely 
by acetone in 1-2 hrs The sapon no of the ext (A) 
decreased rapidly and reached a mm after 12 hrs of 
discontinuous ertn and after 16 hrs of continuous ertn 
This decrease is attributed to a gradual increase of extd 
non-aadic compds and unsaponifiable matter with in- 
creasing time of extn and the neutralization of aads by 
other compds After the mm point, A increased, prob- 
ably as a result of a gradual increase of extd esters, forma- 
tion of aads by oxidation and decompn of esters The 
change in the sapon. no of the acetone ext with increas- 
ing time does not result from a change m the type of 
compds gradually extd , but from a change of the ext m 
acetone soln during extn. This is in agreement with the 
facts found for the acid no Exptl data are reported 

Karl Kammermeyer 

The oil resistance of rubber. II Molecular polariza- 
tion and dipole moment of purified natural rubber. Shu 
Kambara J.Soc Chem Ind , Japan 38, Suppl. binding 
506-10(1935); cf C A 29, 7121'.— Natural rubber was 
purified by Pummerer’s method and dissolved m C*H< 
and EtiO. The dielee const , and dj{ values and the 
concn of the solos were measured, and from these data 
the mol polarization and the dipole moment (I) were 
ealed on the assumption that rubber is dissolved in a mol 
state of (CtHi)i I or total and gel rubber, the I values 
were 2 45 and 291X10 11 e s u, resp , in C«H«. These 
values are of the same order as those for masticated crude 
rubber obtained by Ostwald The impurities in rubber 
are probably interlocked mechanically with the rubber 
mol , and not combined chemically . Sol rubber in EtjO 
and C|H» gave I values of 0 72 and 2 79 X 10'“. resp. 
The values of total and gel rubber may be high because of 
autoxidation, and the true values for the rubber hydro- 
carbon may be considerably smaller than the reported 
ones Circuit diagrams of the app used for detg the 
dielee const and the exptl data are included K. K. 

Fundaments] rules for the technical application of 
chlorinated rubber Guido Sehultze Farben-Ztg. 40, 
1165-7(1935) —A discussion of the correct formulation of 
chlorinated rubber protective coating eompns , contg 
Unsaponifiable plasticizers, pigments, etc , and_ methods 
which give the best practical results J IV’. Perry 
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rubber softeners I W ilhams and C. 1 Effect of oxygen absorbers in rubber. A. A. Somerville 


Hydrazines as 

C Smith Ind Eng. Chem . 27, 1317-21(1935) .—About 
\% of PhKHNIIi (I) plasticizes rubber, reduces the vis- 
cosity of its solns., and peptizes gel rubber in 
Softening is faster at 75° than at 25°, but reaches the same 
final stage, which depends on the concn of I Rubber 
softened to the same extent b> either 1 or b> milling gives 
the same tensile strength. » hieli is much greater than w hen 
mineral oil or stearic acid is used as a softener C black., 
clav, etc , retard the action of I. Viscosity reduction is 
less in gasoline than in C*H«, and is lessened b\ addn of 
EtOll. The softest product (hie molasses) had a mol 
wt of 4300 (Staudmgcr’s method) and a tensile strength 
of 115 ig per sq cm Other as\m hxdrazmes, salts of 
I, and its addn products with PhOII, CSt, heavy metal 
salts, etc , ore oKo softeners The action of Z is probabh 
not phys , since I cannot be recovered from the softened 


Ind. Eng ' Chen 28, 1 1-17(1930) .—A new chem. method 
for retarding the tendency of vulcanized rubber to crack 
when subjected to repeated dynamic strains, such as so- 
called flexing, is described This new method is based on 
the theory that such cracking is an aftermath of oxidation 
by free O dissohed in the rubber and absorbed by the 
powders (cf Neal and Northam, C. A. 26, S73), and in- 
volves the oddn of org substances which absorb O m the 
presence of a base The more strongly a substance in 
alk medium absorbs free O, the more u retards cracking 
from flexing, and substances of the activity of the photo- 
graphic developer class haxe a notable effect. As simple 
examples, the resulis obtained with pyrogallol + ethaool- 
amme and pyrogallol -f hy droquinonc + etlianolanune 
are described The mechantsm of this reaction is obscure 

uui iiujs , nik * i„ uuv „ m and it is complicated by the fact that the O absorbers 

rubber. Since the softening appears to depend on the 3 dev clop their max. effect in the presence of a catalj tic 


presence of 6, it is suggested that O reacts with double 
bonds, thus either reducing the real mol w t by breaking 
C chains or the apparent mol wt b> destroying centers of 
attraction bet ween mols I accelerates this process b\ com- 
bining with the oxidation products Reducing agents 
(HI), however, are not softeners The literature of vis- 
cosity reduction and rubber softening is reviewed 

Arnold M Collins 


antioxygcn The exptl results arc of direct practical 
significance, since with O absorbers, higher proportions of 
C black can be used with no greater tendency to crack, by 
flexing than with lower proportions of C black in the ab- 
sence of such agents The use of O absorbers also enables 
the use of lower proportions of S C C. Davis 

A new gutta from South Africa Anon. Bull. Imp. 
Inst 33, 303-b(1035) —The C«H. exis of bark ant} of 


The properties of rubber coagulum and rubber films * twigs and leaves of Gsmnospona acumirata Szyzs. ( 


formed "from it A van Rossem and Raden Soepardi 
Prawirodipoero Gunm-Ztg 48, b22-3(1934) — A pre- 
liminary report The remarkable properties of so-tailed 
Eroka sheet, prepd by the L'mka process by compression 
of the coagulum, suggested an mx estimation of the coagu- 
lum itself Sheets were prepd in 2 ways (1) by coagu- 
lation of latex cream with NajSiE,, tn which case coagula- 
tion was slow enough so that the n lxt could be plated on s 
a smooth glass surface and a coagulum of uniform thick- 
ness be obtained, and (2) b\ the method of Traubc, m 
which the latex was poured on a hycr of gelatin, and a co- 
herent sheet thus obtained Acid 1 roducts diffused out of 
the gelatin, lowered the value and led to coagulation 
Addn. of HCOjII to the gelatin accelerated the coagulation 
The properties of tl e coagulated sheet obtained thus were 
studied (1) 11 ater absorpt’on on sl’ftchtng urdrr ■uxilrr — 


Celastrus animnatus Linn ) from Swaziland have the 
appearance and properties of gutta-percha or balata, and 
arc quite distinct from rubber The yield of 3 5% of 
gutta-likc material from the twigs and leaxes compares 
xiry fax orably with that stated to be obtained in the Cast 
from the leaxes of gutta-percha trees (Fataquium spp ) 
It is recorded that on the Goxt estates in Java a yield of 
2 7% is obtained On this basis, the ynetd of lil°c ob- 
tained from the kirk is x cry satisfactory A P -C. 

A program of research with a view to improving carbon 
blacks for rubber Cuxeux Rev gfn caoutchouc 12, 
No 11C. S 10(1935) C. C. Dav,s 

Further observations on variations of smoked sheet 
rubber John Young and L H. Rueh. Trans Inst, 
Rubier Ird 11, 343-53(1035); cf. C A. 28, 4(t2ti«.— 
The light and dark grades (I and II, resp.) of smoked sheet 


When a sheet was stretched under water, it ahsorbed up to 6 already described (loc at ) were tested further for their 


100% of ltsownxol of water, and ihe proportion absorbed 
was independent of the original water content and of the 
elongation (2) S) r crests— Compression of the coagulum 
released xery little water, whereas kneading released a 
Urge proportion of water by syncresis The washing 
process on the plantations iray be regarded as a kneading 
process with irrigation by water, the only function of 

elongation 

remaining after sheets wrre stretched in a moist atm , and 
also when kert stretched until dry In the latter ca«e, 
the residual elongation was xerv high, and diminished 
only slightly on warming to 70* I'm ha sheet also 
showed no shrinkage at TO*. (4) En ha sheet showed, 
e rubber, an extraordimnlx high tensile strength 
”i“ "* When wet sheeted coagulum ms stretched 


and modulus 


aging properties and for the relatix e resistances to abrasion 
tn road service of tires made from them. I and II gaxe, 
resp ( in %• ash, (1 130, 0 (ISO; acetone ext , 2 S4, 3 po, 
aq ext , 1.59, 1 01. Photomicrographs (illustrated) 
showed that I gaxe the poorer dispersion of C black, both 
in a rubber-C black master batch and in a tire-tread mixt ., 
whereas there was no difference between I and II after 
pronounced cooling effect (3) Residual vulcanization. The dispersion in H xvas as good as that in I 
Measurements were made or the elongation 7 in less than 0 5 the tune of milling. I, washed and dried 
I, masticated I and n were vulcanized according to a 1 ire- 
tread formula, nnd the tensile strengths and moduli (nt 
300%) at 0®, 25° and 100® were detd The differences in 
phys properties of the 4 samples at a gixen temp, were 
small, but the differences with change in temp were great 
This shows the importance of test mg at a const, temp 
Aging tests by the Geer oxen and O-bomb methods showed 


unt l fr tension, the tensile 3 small differences in the tensile strengths and in the resis- 


strength increased greatly in the direction of stretching, 
whereas it remained rractically unchanged at right angles 
to this direction. Here there are certain analogies to 
calendered sheets haxing a calender effect, with the 
difference that calendered sheets shrink considerablv at 
.0 , whereas stretched wet sheeted coagulum does not 
shrink Accordingly there is a sort of reinforcement in- 
volved, the cause of which is stHI uncertain, rrobably 

t . e . rll T nom '? a arc "kted in «ome way* to an orientation 9 of vuleamzates composed of the base mixt : rubber 


of the long-fiber mols , which if true will be confirmed by 
x-ray studies m progress. Though other films from wet 
voagula. e. g , viscose and cellulose acetate films, show 
diUerent properties in different directions, the phenomena 
are not the same as with rubber, for in the first case gel 
lormatton from a *ol is nrvolx ed, whereas in the latter ease 
a gel is formed from a suspension of particles in an no 
C C. Dax« 


tanees to abrasion (Williams app ), while m road Wear 
tests the best wear xvas shown by the tire made from 
washed I, and in flexing tests (Rubber Service Labora- 
tories Co machine) I and II were almost the same, and 
better than masticated I and washed I C. C. Davis 
Reinforcement and stearic acid Harry Barron 
India Rubber J GO, C3S-40(1935) —An investigation was 
made of the effect of stearic acid (SA) on the mcch. energy 
of vuleanizates composed of the base mixt : rubber 1 00 
S 3. diphenx Iguamdine 1.5, ZnO 5, C black 35, to which 
had been added 0, 0 5, 1, 1 5, 2, 2 5, 3 nnd 5 parts of 
and which had been vulcanized at 141° to their optimum 
tensfle properties Auot her sumlar xmleamzate wa s prepd 
from the same rubber prcviouslv extd. free of SA by ace- 
tone, The rubber contained approx 1.5% SA. Graphs 
show the works of extension, works of retraction and hys- 
teresis losses as functions of the elongations, and the 
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tensile strengths, elongations at rupture and energies a$ 
functions of the proportion of SA For a given elongation, 
the work of extension (resilient energy) (WE) increased 
from 0 to 1 6% SA (nomal content), remained prac- 
tically const to approx 4% (2 5% addn ) and then di- 
mimshed progressively For a given elongation, the wort 
of retraction (WR) increased from 0 slowly to a max- 
around 4% SA, above which it diminished very slowly- 
For a given elongation the hysteresis loss increased 
greatly to a max at 1 5% SA (normal content), then di- 
mimshed slowly The tensile strength increased from (> 
to 1 5% SA (normal content), remained the same to 3 6% 
(2% addn ) and then slowly diminished with increasing 
SA The elongation at break increased progressively 
with increase in SA Smce SA has only a small effect on 
the total rccnforcemcnt but reduces considerably the re - 
inforcement from internal friction and increases the WR 
value (trui reenforcement as defined by B and Cotton, 
C A 26, 39o8), it probably has a 2-fold part As a 
softener, it acts as a lubricant and reduces the work ex- 
pended in overcoming internal friction It is also sol in 
rubber and reduces the mtcrfacial tension, and according 
to the Gibbs adsorption theory there must be a concn of 
SA at the interface There are innumerable interfaces in a 
rubber-filler mixt , since not all air disappears from the 
surface of the filler particles in the rubber, and SA blooms 
to these internal interfaces Here it decreases the inter- 
facial tension between rubber and filler, and increases the 
wetting of the filler by the rubber, i e , increases the true 
rccnforcemcnt There are several known phenomena in 
support of this view, including particularly the acceleration 
of the rate of vulcanization by SA and the blooming of SA 
on a freshly cut surface of vulcanized rubber CCD 
Rubberizing of balloon fabrics J Panem. Rev gen 
caoutchouc 12, No 110, 18(1 OTS) —Present-day develop- 
ments are discussed C C Davis 

The use of rubber in automobile construction Colin 
Macbeth Kautschuk 11, 197-204(1635) — Descriptive, 
with numerous diagrams C. C. Dana 

An impact cutting test for tire tread stocks J H 
Dillon Ind Eng. Chem , Anal Ed. 8, 68-71(1930).— 
The relations between the ease of cutting of vulcanized 
rubber of the tire-tread type and its tear resistance, re- 
sistance to cracking and hardness are discussed and an im- 
pact-cutting device, based on theoretical principles, i« 
described and illustrated C C Davis 

The story of synthetic rubber J A Nieuwland 
Proc. Indiana Acad Set 44, 17-21(1034) -A review 
covering for the earlier years all important investigations, 
but for the last few years onlj wotk on the polymerization 
of chloroprene C. C. Davis 

Chloroprene synthetic rubber (Sovprene) A L. 
Klebanskit, L G Tzyurikh and I. M. Dolgopol'skii 
Bull acad set. U R S S 1935, No. 2, 189-220; J. 
Research Assoc Bril Rubber Mfrs 4 , 505-6(1935) — 
In the continuous polymerization of C,H, in a weakly acid 
soln of CuCl NH.Cl as catalyst, the product contains 
75-80% of HC CCH CH, (I) and 20-25% of the tnmer 
(II) and higher polymers. The yield, ealed on the 
QHt, is almost 100%, and a single passage of the gas con- 
verts about 40% of the CjHi The optimum condition of 
the catalyst, the mechanism of the reactions and the 
main factors which affect this polymerization are discussed, 
and a method of sepn and absorption of the gas by sol- 
vents is described A discontinuous method of synthe- 
sizing chloroprene (III), and methods for its continuous 
prepn from pure I and from mixts of 1 with CjHj are also 
described The poly mentation of III to the o-polymer 
(IV) is then discussed, with particular reference to the 
conditions which binder the formation of higher, balata- 
Iike polymers. A study was made of the ozonization and 
oxidation of polymers of ID, the first method being applied 
to IV, to the ^-polymer and to the w-polymer The chief 
product is succinic acid. The compn of 11 is discussed and 
the pbys and chem. properties of the previously unknown 
acetenylbinnyl, II, C CHCH.CHC CH, the formation of 
which accompanies that of the bivinyl, are described 
Dale are also given on the actiou of alk I tOH on 2,4- 


1 dichloro-2-butene (V), in which reaction 2-tMoro-Z butene 
ethyl ether is formed Similar methods arc described for 
the synthesis of cblorobutenol and of dichlorobutecyl ether 
from chlorobutenol and V are described. In this reaction 
2-chlorobutene-f-ol xanthale is also formed A senes of 
new syntheses from I is described, including a new syn 
tbesis of o.fl-dichlorobutadiene The structure of the 
product and the method of polymerization are discussed. 
_ as well as the fixation of aliphatic org acids by I in the 
presence of IlgSO, or a mixt. of HgO and BF, ( with forma- 
tion of esters of 2-hydroxy-I ,3-buladtene The method ot 
synthesis and the structures of the formales and acetates 
oj 2-hydroxy-I , 3 -butadiene , and of the condensation prod- 
uct with maleic anhydride, and of their hydration products, 
are described. The combinations of EtOH and of MeOIl 
with I in the presence of alk. ale. are described In these 
reactions l-melhoxy-3,4-butadtene and 2 -ethoxy- 1 .S imla- 
's diene are formed The fixation of MeOH by I In the pres- 
ence of HgO or BF, Et,0, and the hydrogenation of I to 
butadiene are described Finally the formation of Styrene 
by the polymerization ofl is discussed. C C Davis 
The use of substitute [factice] In rubber manufacture 
I". II Hurlston Trans Inst Rubber Ind II, 295-301 
(15XJ5) — A review and discussion, with new exptl. data 
Tests of rubber mius entity variant neg iceelexa.taci,awi 
with and Without 2% white factice (I), showed that the 
4 latter has a pronounced tendency to retard scorching with 
mercaptobenzothiazole (H), Zn dlethyldithlocarbonate 
and Zd isopropylxanthate, less tendency with II diphenyl 
guanidine, and practically no effect with piperidine 
piperidyldilhiocarbonate, tetramcthyltbiuram disulfide 
(III) and tetraethylthiuram disulfide At a lemp corre- 
sponding to 5 lb per sq in steam pressure, increasing 
percentages of I increased progressively the rate of vul 
y caoization, whereas at a temp corresponding to 25 lb per 
sq in steam pressure, the rate of vufcanization was re- 
tarded progressively with increase in I, and the tensile 
strength lowered progressively. The acceleration may be 
due to free alkali or S compds , while the retardation may 
be caused by decompn products of I (cf Baker, Dodger 
and Cotton, C A. 26. 335). Tests show that most fac- 
tions (white and dark) increase the tendency of rubber- 
III 7nO mixts. to scorch Measured by the Griffiths 

6 extrusion plastometer (C. A. 20, 2094), I has very little 
effect on the plasticity of milled rubber, whereas a factice 
of the Vulcatac type (cf Auer, C. A 23, 4370) has con 
sidcrable effect Tests show that brown factice (IV) can 
lie used up to 5% in C black mixts used for belt and hose 
covers without affecting adversely tensile strengths, elon- 
gations and tear -resistances, whereas the resistance to 
abrasion diminishes with increase in IV. C C Davis 

7 Balata resin I Crystalline components of Sonnum 
sheet balata resin Yosbio Tanaka, Tsutomu Kuwata 
and Torino Suzuki J.Soc Chem Ini , Japan 38, Suppl 
binding 504-5(1935) — From balata produced in Guiana 
were isolated cryst d-amyrin acetate m 230-1*, an ester 
of isolupeol, m 195-6“, and bala tol, m 100-1°, sapon no 
121 0, benzoyl ester, m 121-1 5°, percentages of C 
81 62, 82 13 (ealed from C„H„0, 81 98), percentages of 
II 11.32, 11 45 (11 19) and mol wt. from sapon no 

8 463 6 (ealed 468) Karl Kammermeyer 


Synthesis of the den vs. from 2 ,4 -dichloro-2-buteoe— 
use of by products from the synthesis of chloroprene 
(Klebanskit, Chevuichalova) 10 Application of furfural 
and its denvs to the manuf of plastics (accelerators for 
rubber vulcanization] (Brums) 13 Production of lamp- 
black from anthracene and naphthalene (Zmil) 18 Syn- 
1 thesis of a,0-dichlorobutadiene and its polymerization 
(Klebanskit, et at) 10 Hydrogenation of tertiary alkyl 
phenols to form hydroaromatic ales (use as softening 
agents in rubber compns J (U. S pat. 2,026,668) 18 
1'owd. substances (chlorinated rubber) (Fr. pat. 787,303) 
1 Azo dyes (for coloring rubber) (U S pat 2,025.5)3) 
25 Mortars or binders contg rubber (Fr pat 787,230) 
20 Aliphatic S compds (vulcanizing rubber] (Fr _pa< 
787,810) 10 Plastic rubber deny for molding (W. s 
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Rubber latex. Metallgesellschaft A -G Fr. 78fl,45S, 

St.pt 2, 1935. The deep coloration of latex is presented 
or suppressed and its stability improved by the addn of 
stabilizers of alk reaction, e g , NH* or KOH in amt 

sufficient for stabilization, as well as small amts of compds , - - • . - - - - , 

of Zn, e c., ZnO, alkali zmeate, complex compds. of Zn which contains a nuclear alkoxy substituent only, 
nnd NT?, or salt 4 of Zn such as carbonate, chloride or ace- 2 Preserving rubber Louis H. Howland (to United 

States Rubber Co ) US. 2,026,386, Dec 31 About 


themselves sol. in the solvent used and 
luul . are sol to a certain degree. The chlorin- 

ated rubber when freed from solvent and dried is found to 
have a high degree of stability. 

Preserving rubber Winfield Scott (to Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co ) U. S 2,024,477, Dec. 17 Rubber is 
treated with a S denv. of a diaryl amine (such as that of 
p-ethoxyphenyl-d-naphthylamlne) a phenyl radical of 


and NH, or salts of Zn such as carbonate, chloride or 
tate, while avoiding the addn of any substance permitting 
vulcanization of the rubber _ _ 

Preserving latex I G Farbenmd A -G Tr 78< ,- 
460, Sept 23, 1935 Amines contg at least 1 aliphatic 
radical of more than 8 C atoms or the corresponding 
quaternary NH, bases or their salts or mists , e g , do- 
dccylamine-IICl or diethylbenzyldodccylammoruum chlo- 
ride are incorporated with latex to prevent coagulation or 
corruption. 

Determining the rubber content of latex, etc John 
S Ward and Samuel D Gehraan (to Wmgfoot Corp ) 
U S 2,024,617, Dec 17 An incandescent filament is 
observed through a green filter by looking through an ex- 
tinction cell contg a rubber dispersion, and the extinction 
cell is moved in a light-proof housing across the field of 
vision from the extraction point on one side of the point of 
max. brightness to the extinction point on the other side, 
and the amt cf movement is radicated by a described de- 
vice. Various features of app are described 

Rubber compounding Albert A Somerville U S 
2,026,442, Dec 31. In the manuf of products such as 
tire casings, elec insulation, etc , a rubber compn is 
vulcanized which contains a catalytic antioxidant (such as 
diphenylamine) effective to inhibit oxidation of the rubber 


■ c ui less of a product of reaction of an alkali metal such 
as Na upon a ketone -aromatic amine condensation prod- 
uct such as that from acetone and diphenylamine is added 
to a rubber compn 

Preserving rubber Albert M Clifford (to Wmgfoot 
Corp ) U S 2,020,517, Jan 7 The reaction product 

3 of an amino denv of a diphenylene oxide and an aliphatic 
aldehjde such as CHjO, crotonaldchyde, acrolein or aldol 
is added to mbber compns (suitably in a proportion of 
about 1-5%) Cf C A 30, 649> 

Coloring rubber Imperial Chemical Industnes Ltd 
Tr 786,392, Sept 2, 1035 A finely divided coloring sub- 
stance such as Indigo LL, Caledon blue R, Durmdone blue 
4 BC or Monolith red R, and a suppling agent composing a 
compd having a long alkyl chain, m below 100® and pref- 

4 erably about 50°, e g , steanc acid, cetyl ale or the con- 
densation product of sulfonatcd Culls with CHiO, ore 
intimately mixed with rubber latex and a dispersing agent 
is added The mixt is dried and made into sheets or 
other forms 

Coloring rubber, etc I G 1 arbemnd. A -G Fr 
786,3S9, Sept 2, 1935 Dy es obtained by coupling di.**o- 
bcnzcnc compds contg the gtoup -CON(R)R‘, not m the 


by the O of the atm to which it may be exposed, an org 5 position ortho to the azo group, with 2 , 3 -hjdroxynaph- 


O absorber (such as pyrogallol) effective to eliminate O 
initially present in the compn and an org base (such as an 
ethanolamlnc) which is nonvolatile at the vulcanizing 
temp , is miscible with rubber and is effective to activate 
the O absorber Numerous examples are given 

Halogenafang rubber Nicolas Floresco and Max 
rfrundcr Tr 787,217, Sept 19,1935 Rubber or natu- 
ral gums are masticated and submitted at the 


the action of ultraviolet rajs, then treated with a solvent 6 examples are given 


thoic amides which contain the group -CONR'R* in th«3 
position and which may also contain a halogen or ovyalkyl 
(R.R'.R’.R* represent II, alkyl, aryl, aralkyl or a hydro- 
aromatic radical, or they may form heterocyclic nuclear 
systems but R (or R‘) must uot be H when R* (or R 1 ) 
is H and R* (or R 1 ) an aryl group). Thus, 1 -amino-2 - 
methylbenzene-5(carbony!anunobenzene) — * 2,3-hydr(>vy- 
naphthoic ethylamide colors rubber a bluish red Several 


such ns CC1 4 and submitted to the action of halogen, such 
as Cl, the latter operation taking place in the presence of 
ultraviolet rays or very intense light, preferably short ra- 
diations 

Chlorinated rubber Eugen Mollney (to Chemische 
Fabnk Buckau) U S 2,025.017, Dec. 17 See Fr 

76S,157 (C. A . 29, 640’) .... 

Chlorinated rubber Bosiusche Elektncitdts-A -G fish oil, tall oil, wood pitch, etc , are vulcanized and the 
(Noc L Muller and Otmar Siglhuber, inventors). Aus- 7 product is dissolved in an org solvent with rubber or old 


Mixture of size and rubber Georg Goll and Ernst 
Helft. Ger 018,657, Sept. 13, 1935 (Cl 395.5). Sizeor 
glue is mixed with high mol fatty ales and the product 
mixed with rubber In the examples, size is mixed With 
stearyl or dodecyl ale 

Rubber coatings. Johann Tengler. Ger. 618,5 n 2, 
Sept 11, 1935 (Cl 22 h 3). Unsatd substances such as 


nl43,522,Nov II, 1035 (Cl 39a) An aq. suspension 
of mechanically disintegrated rubber is chlorinated, prefer- 
ably at below 40®, until a product contg 30-40% of Cl is 
obtained This product is further disintegrated in water 
or an org. solvent, and then rechlonnated unlit its Cl con- 
tent is about 70% The final product is sol in org sol- 


rubber The soln. is revulcanized, mixed with a diluent, 
and used as a paint for coating articles with a mbber-l'ke 
layer The org solvent used is preferably an oily, fatty 
or resimc acid 

Rubber articles Edmond Basset. Fr. 786.0S4, Aug 
26, 1935 A colloidal dehydrating agent capable of ab- 
r . ...... . . „ , , .. sorbing a large amt of water, e g , "bentonite," "wil- 

v-nionnateanibber Rubber Producers Research Asso- 8 kemte” or "ardmonte” is applied to a form which is re- 


, 1935 See Bnt 424,561 


ciation Er 7SG.102, Aug 
(C A . 29, 5C93’) . 

Chlorinated rubber International Latex Processes 
Ltd and John McGavack. Fr 787,333, Sept. £0, 1935 
Latex is stabilized to prevent premature coagulation of the 
nibber at the moment of chlorination and Cl is then intro- 
duced at least until isolated particles of chlorinated rubber 
* The latex mav be stabilized by vulcanization or by 


peatedly dipped into rubber latex and exposed to a 
tween each dipping until the latex Is partly dehydrated. 
The process is continued until sufficient thickness of rubber 
■s obtained 

Apparatus for cutting and weighing lengths of material 
from a continuous strip of material such as rubber for tire 
manufacture Charles C. Cadden (to B. F. Goodrich 
Co.). _ U. S. 2,025,S01, Dec. 31. App and various 


oxygenating or by adding glucosides, Na aifcylnaphthalene s> operative details ar”e described, 
sulfonates or the product obtained by sulfonatrag phenols * * 

and hydrocarbons in the presence of unsatd. aliphatic 
acids, etc. Cf. C. A. 30, 64 S' 

Chlorinated rubber. Deutsche Gold- und Silber- 
Ssheidcanstak verm Roesslcr Tr. 787,354, Sept. 21, 

] x9 of chlorinated rubber in solvents such a> 

j-* 4 t ' n< * CHClj are treated with small amts of alkali 
'alts »f org acids such as HCN, propionic, steanc anil olen 


Apparatus for making inner-fare tubes Wm. W. Pot- 
ter. U. S 2,024,304, Dec. 17. Structural, mech. and 
operative details 

Forming hollow articles such as fare tubes. Frank A. 
Daly (to Wm. W. Potler). U. S. 2,024,149, Dec 17. 
App and various operative details are described. 

Elastic yam comprising rubber and suitable for knitting. 
Hunt well II I iMir (to Enited States Rubber Co ). If.fc*. 
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2,024,155, Dec 17 Structural details U- S 2,024,156 
also relates to details of manuf of an elastic yarn. 

Hydrorcbber yarn Thomas H. Byron (to North 
American Rayon Corp ). U. S 2,025,025, Dec. 24. A 
spi nnin g sole for the man cf of soft -luster products con- 
tains viscose or cuprammonium cellulose and a *rr_all pro- 
portion of a hydrorubber 

Prrnung plates comprising rubber compositions of differ- 
ent degrees of hardness in different layers Stanley A. 
Danser (to Vivian M Stacy-Bu‘b). V. S. 2,026,021, 
Dec 31 \ anous structural details 

Splicing rubber articles such as mmUeamzed rubber 
tubes Jorgen I Haase (to Win gf oat Corp JUS 
2,024 ,5 < i -8, Dec 17 \ anous details of app and opera- 

tion are described 

Apparatus for retreading tires Howard L. Shaw. 
L* 5 2,024,888, Dec 17 Structural details 

Attaching robber soles to shoe bottoms Alexander D. 
Macdonald (to Boston Biacting tc Chemical Co ) US 
2,024 .225, Dec 17 The attaching surface of the rubber 
sole is treated with an aq dispersion con tg robber and an 
org rubber solvent such as toluene and CtHClj and a rub- 
ber adhesive is applied to the over lasted portion of the shoe 
bottom, the compns are permitted to dry, the depo*ited 
rubber material is activated by a rubber solvent such as 
C*II» contg rubber and the materials are united tinder 
pressure U. S 2,024,236 relates to a generally similar 
process of atuching leather soles to shoe bottoms after 
treating them with a soln of a low -viscosity rubber in an 
org solsent U. S 2,024,237 relates to cementing chan- 
nel flaps on a shoe sole by a method generally similar to 
that of U S 2,024,235 Phenyl -fl-naphthjUmine is used 
as an antioxidant. 

Rubber-lined metal barrels Claude S Beldin (to 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg Co) U. S 2,025,032. Dec 31. 
V anous mfg details 

Rubber -like polymerization products E, I. du Pont 
de Nemours tc Co Fr 787,151, Sept 18, 1935 2- 

Buta-1,3 -diene, substituted by halogen, is completely or 
partly polymerized bv air or O, heat, light, pressure or 
catalysts The butadiene is made into an emulsion before 
polymerization and the rapidity or degree of polymeriza- 
tion ts retarded or lessened by an anticatalyst ora solvent. 
The catalyst may be H.-O, or peroxides of Pb, Na or ben- 
zo>l 

Rutber-vulcaEizatson accelerators Clayton O North 
(to RuMer Service Laboratories Co ). US 2,024,470, 
Dec 17. An accelerator is formed by the reaction of 
CSj on a preformed aldehj de derrr of a Schlfl's base such 
as that formed by the reaction of 1 .5-3.0 mols of an ali- 
phatic aldeb>de, such as butyraldebyde with 1 mol of an 
aromatic primary amme such as aniline. 

Robber vulcanization accelerator Lonn B Sebrell (to 
Vtmgfoot Corp ) U. S 2,024,605, Dec 17 Vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber is effected in the presence of a mercaptotfcia- 
zole such as mercaptobenzothiazole in combination with a 
compd. such as NH>, an amme bavin? a primary amine 
group such as ethyl or propyl amine or other aliphatic 
amine, or an alkyl aryl amme such as ethyl a ml me, etc. 
U.S 2,024,600 relates to mercaptan denvs wh-ch are ob- 
tained by reaction of a mercaptothiazole with Nil, or an 
amme, suitable for use as accelerators 

Rubber vulcanization accelerator Waldo L. Semon (to 
B F. Goodrich Co ). U S 2,020 .230, Dec.31. A tetra- 
aryl substituted thiurant sulfide such as a dipfceoyI-di-5- 
naphthyl thinram sulfide is used as a vulcanization anctl- 

Vulcanization accelerators The Pother ServW Labo- 
ratories Co Em. 434,806, Sept. 2, 1035 An isocycbe 
satd org base, e g , decabydro-o- and -5-naphihylamme, 
borttvlamme, diVruylamine, cary la m i n g, cyclobexvl- 
amme.dicyclohexylamine, cyclohexyimethylamrae.methy I- 
bornylamine is caused to react with a trercaptoarylthia- 
zole or di- or poly-sulfide thereof, or with thmrazn dj- or 


4 poly -sulfide, or with arylditbiocarboxybc acid disulfides, 
e g , mercaptobcn2c'biazc!e, mercaptotolylthiazole, di- 
benzotbiazyl di- and poly-stJfides, tetrameibylthimm 
di- and poly -sulfides, tetraethyltfimramdisulfide, dlthio- 
benzoic acid dimlfide, dithiosalicylic acid disulfide 

Vulcanization accelerators The Putter Service labo- 
ratories Cb Ccr. 618,925, Sept 21, I '<5 5 (Cl. 394 8) 
An accelerator for rubber vulcanization is obtained by 
„ treating a ketoneannr.e with a mercaptoarylthiazole 
Diphefl) Iguanidme may be added to the accelerator. In 
an example, tfcc accelerator is produced by treating diace- 
tene amme with mercaptobenzothiazole. Several other 
examples are giv en. Cf . preceding abstr 

Vulcanization accelerators E I. du Pont de Nemours 
A. Co Bnt 434,506, Sept. 5, 1935 A 2 raercaptoaryl- 
thiazole is caused to react with a halogenated ketone of 
formula RCHXCOR', where X is a halogen atom and R 

3 and R' are alkyl groups In examples 2 mercaptobenzo- 
ibiazolc is condensed with 2-chlorobutanone-3, 3-chloro- 
pentanrne-2 and 2-chloropentanone-3 and details sbowmg 
tbe accelerating properties of the ccmpdj in a robber mix 
are aI*o given 

Dithiazyl disulfides Albert XI. Oifford (to Wingfoot 
Corp ), US 2,(614,667, Dec. 17. For prepg. a di- 
thiazyl disulfide such as djbenzo thiazyl disulfide, a thiazyl 
mercaptan such as I -mercaptobenzothiazole is oxidized 

4 with HjQj in the presence of an laorg acid such as H*SO, 
Various examples are given 

Dithiazyl disulfides Albert J. Gracia (to Wingfoot 
Corp). U. S. 2,024,575, Dec. 17. Dibenzothiazyl 
disulfide is prepd by heating an aq alk.soln of mercapto- 
benzotbiazole and mixmg with it an aq sola ol H,Oi and 
an amt of 11,50, sufficient to neutralize the a!k. sola , 
filtering, washing and drying the ppt, formed. Similarly, 

5 other related eompds may be obtained 

Hydraulic presses for vulcanizing, veneering, etc. Josef 
van Liempt- Bnt. 433,012, Sept. 12, 1935. 

Apparatus for vulcanizing belting Fernand \ an Camp 
(to hoc. anon des Ctahlusenents J. Laroche-Lechat) 
U. S 2,024,811, Dec. 17. Structural and meeb detail 

Apparatus for vulcanizing tire cas.ngs John G Eben- 
hack. U. S 2,024,279, Dec. 17. Vanous structural, 
mech and operative details 

C Apparatus of the "full circle" type for vulcanizing tires, 
etc Lesl e T. Vogt. U. S 2. 024,554, Dec. 17. Struc- 
tural and mech details 

Retreading vulcamrer for tmes Charles E Xfulcr. 
U. S 2,024,941, Dec, 17. Structural, mech. and opera- 
tive details. 

Manufacture and vulcanization of tire casings Laurus 
A Laursen (one-fcrurth to Pearl F. Laorsen) l- S 
2,025,993, Dec. 31. App and vanous operative detaJ’ 
7 are described _ 

Vulcanizing tire casings Launts A. Laursen L » 
2,025,992, Dec 31 App and various operative details 
are described 

Vulcanizing rubber Continental Gummi-R erke A A, 
Ger 618,658, Sept. 13, 1935 (Cl 394.7). Rubber objects 
are coated with robber latex or a robber -latex cult an a 
vulcanized in the mold. . 

a Rubber vulcanization. Th Goldschmidt A.-G 
Schneider, inventor). Ger 618,756, Sept. 14, 1935 (C* 
394.8). Tbe vulcanization of natural or synthetic ru-it^r* 
etc , is accelerated by an addn of PbO and alk earUi 
sulfide to the vulcanization mixt Examples are grverl 

Vnlcaruzing product Cela Holding S A- Fr 786 ,20'- 
Aug. 30, 193 » A vulcanizing agent for latex, particu- 
larly that used lor impregnating textiles, contains tc« 
element (Zn and S) necessary for the vulcanization in tie 
9 form of a colloidal dispersion Thus. Zn(OH)» or a salt of 
Zn with a weak acid is dissolved in Nil. sola . mixed witn 
a soln of an org substance such as albumin, casein, l* 
tin, agar-agar or blood serum and a NH, pc I y sulfide 
added 
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liulb of a thermometer i* accurate to fractions of a decree 
Ann Nicholson Hird 

Publications in the field of g*s analysis in 1034 II 
I Aider 7. osltrr Vtr Cot- it. Wosserfoth 75, 210-1S 
(1035) E. II 

Note on a routine gas analysis apparatus II K Sen, 
Kanailal Roy and I'unkoj Roy J Indian Ckrtn. Sac 12, 
f>54-S(1935) — The app contains one novel feature, a 
\acuum-crcatmg device for removing residual gases from 
the combustion chamber Samples of 0 5-3 cc can be 
anal) zed Drawing of app and data are given 

L R Schierz 

A simple air-analysis apparatus Tsun Chee Shen 
Chinese J Physiol 9, 363 5(1935) — A simple app for 
student or climcal use L A Maynard 

Prevention of foaming in crude fiber determinations 
H W Gerntz Ini Eng Chem , Anal Ed 8, 75 
(1<J3G) — A fine jet of air is blown against the surface of 
the liquid through a tube extending down through the 
condenser J* If Moore 

An absorption apparatus for the nucrodetennmation of 
certain volatile substances HI The mierodetermina- 
tion of chloride with application to blood, unne and tissues 
Tdward J Conway Biochem J 29.2221-35(1935); cf 
C A 27,3937 — A microdetn of chloride is gtven; the 
absorption app described by C , whereby the chloride is 
oxidized to Cl with KMnOt at 29-30° and absorbed in 1 
ml of 20% KI soln , is used The I liberated is titrated 
with NajSjOi with a Conway buret (C A 28, 3941') 
or when the chloride content is between 7 and 35 y, colori- 
tnetneally, l ot amts between 7 and 0 7 -j, 0 5 rr.l of 
0 2% starch (is added to the KI soln and the color Is 
detd colormietncally The cocfls of variation for the 3 
procedures are 0 5, 4-5 and 6-7%, resp The "grey 
soln " of Thiel and a colorimeter provided with spectral 
filters were used instead of standards The method is 
independent of the presence of iodide but bromide must 
he removed or detd by a method to be described later. 
Protein up to 1 mg in the soln analyzed does not inter- 
fere The blood ehlonde in 1 ml of tungstate filtrate 
(0 1 ml blood) can be detd with a 0 5% variation, the 
urine chloride in 0 1 ml or 1 ml of dild unne with a 
0 7% variation and the tissue chloride m 0 2-g samples 
(99% recovery of chloride added to ground 01 muscle). 
Protein in unne up to 1 % does not interfere E W. S 
A sensitive check valve E L Green Ini Eng 
Chem , Anal Ed B, 40(1936) — A glass float seating within 
a ground joint in a gas delivery tube eHeclually seals the 
tube when a reverse pressure rauses water to nse in the 
tube Allen S Smith 

The development of the air-driven spuming top as trans- 
parent ultraeentnfuge James W McBain and Carroll 
M O Sullivan J Am Chem Soe 57,2631-41(1935) — 
The air-dnven top-type cenlnfuge has been described at 
length Speeds of 3000 r p m. have been obtained 
Sedimentations of certain heavy mol materials were made 
having mol wt as low as 209,000 Photographing is 
done by transmitted light The present stage of develop- 
ment of the instrument is given R 11 L 

A rapid portable stiiTer for the manufacture of glues 
and adhesives Wollenberg Deul IVoUen-Crntrbe 67, 
660-1(1935) — Two of the stirrers shown and described 
are hand-driven; 2 others are electrically operated The 
small stirrers are suitable for lab purposes while the 
larger ones can be employed in large-scale operations 
Leopold Schefian 

Calculation of condenser coolers I G Zak Nefl 3, 
No 22, 15-18(1932) —Math A A Boehtlingk 

Lessons on rectification A M Tregubov A ’eflyanot 
hhoiyalslea 28, No 7, 3S~t3(lS?35) —A mathematical 
analysis of the performance of bubble towers is presented 
A A Boehtlingk 

An apparatus for sugar and other titrations Edward 
S West Ind Eng Chem , Anal Ed 8, 62(1936).— 
The app consists of a buret fitted with a siphon automatic 
leveling device and a hypodermte needle tip, and a stir- 
ring rod actuated by a vacuum windshield motor. 

Allen S Smith 


Decantation of crystalline suspensions I General 
theory II III G Bozza Ath accai Lineci 21, 
f 97-700, 752 5, 809-13(1935) —Math. A W C. 

Automatic method for neutralization and registration 
of pa V. S Ledneva.B I Petrov and M. A Proskurmn 
Zatodslaya Lab 4, 1007-13(1935) — An app for potentio- 
metne regulation and recording of fa and neutralization 
of various liquids with the use of a W electrode is il- 
lustrated and described Chas Blanc 

Air conditioning frees rotogravure plant from weather 
hazards II L Jacobsen Healing, Piping, Air Con- 
ditioning 7, 423— 1(1935).- — The most desirable dry-bulb 
temps arc etching department 72 °F., phoIogaUery 
74 °J , retouching department 75*F., sensitizing of carbon 
printing 72*r , dark rooms 74 °F. and drying room 75*r 
A relative humidity of 50% is best for all departments 
M W. Schwarz 

Piping and pumping process materials Leo P. Hynes 
and Charles D Campbell, Jr. Heating, Piping, Air 
Conditioning B, 3-6(1920) . M W. Schwarz 


Welding in the chem engineering industry (Inghs, 
Andrews) 9 Fabrication of monel metal in chem equip- 
ment (Nakamura) 9. Detn. of fixed points of low temp 
with a II thermometer (Anyama, Kanda) 2 Dry-clean- 
ing (Bnt pat 435,575) 25 App for removing moisture 
from the air (Bnt. pat. 434,606) 13 


Apparatus for obtaining pure distilled water for estima- 
tion of pa values Solomon F. Aeree Ger. 619,010, 
Oct 4. 1935 (Cl 855 4) 

Apparatus for elcctrometnc TOlumetnc analysis I 
G Farbenmd. A -G (Udo Ehrhardt, inventor). Ger 
622,048, Nov. 18. 1933 (Cl 42/ 3 04) This corresponds 
to Bnt 364,939 (C A 27, 1787). 

Catalytic apparatus Soc frungaise de catalyse gtn- 
<rolis5e Fr <67,896, Sept 30,1935. The space in which 
the gaseous reaction unit circulates is divided into a no 
of narrow rectilinear conduits, e. g , the gas passes through 
a no of long tubes and returns along the spaces between 
these tubes and outer surrounding tubes, the catalyst being 
in these spaces 

Apparatus for making chlorine solutions from liquid 
chlorine and water Georg Ornstein. Ger 022,143, 
Nov. 21, 1935 (Cl 12i 4). 

Precipitating Arne J. Myhren and Byron Marquis 
(to The New Jersey Zinc Co ). Bnt. 435,237, Sept IS, 
1935 The production of ppts by reaction between a gas 
and a soln is effected by causing the soln repeatedly to 
entrain large vols of the gas The process may be earned 
out by passing the gas BDd soln or slurry obtained by 
reaction through a senes of tanks, withdrawing slurry 
from each tank and returning thereto a part thereof inti- 
mately timed with a considerably larger rol. of gas with- 
drawn from the tank while conveying the remainder of the 
slurry to the next succeeding tank intimately admixed 
with gas and withdrawing from the last tank an amt of 
slurry substantially equiv to the amt of soln introduced 
into the 1st tank. App is described 

Closures for double-walled vacuum flasks Hugo 
Scheider A -G Bnt 433,832, Sept 30, 1935. 

Vacuum mixing apparatus suitable for use with volatile 
substances Evans G Loomis U S 2,027,185, Jan 7 

Rotary classifiers, applicable to ball -and ring mills 
Ralph M Hardgrove (to Babcock & Wilcox Ltd ). Bnt 
434,923, Sept. 11, 1935 

Jacketed kettles or tanks with agitating and scraping 
devices for vanous heating and cooling operations Geo 
H Tay (to Lee Metal Products Co ). U. S 2/127,756, 
Jan 14 Vanous structural, mech and operative details 

Box for holding carboys Allan W. James If 8 
2,019,860, Nov. 5 Structural features 

Rotary filter. Wju Jlajsch (10 Municipal Sanitary 
Service Corp ). U S 2,027,652, Jan 14 For removing 
cake from the drum of a rotary filter, a liquid apray 1* 
thrown on the surface of the drum in a direction opposite 
to the direction of movement of the surface Bnd cake ma* 
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teml is removed in a continuous sheet by a rearward and 
outward brushing action on the surface in advance of the 
spraying action. App. is described 
Air filter. Lee Hand. U S 2,027,606, Jan 14 Struc- 
tural details 

Filter for air and gases Ilundt A- Weber C m, b II 
Tr 78*1,702, Oct 15, 1935 

Filter belt for roller presses Adolph W Lissauer (to 
Iouisville Drying Machinery Co) U S 2,027,542, 
Jan 14 Structural details 

Filtering material Societi Italians 1'irelh 1 r 788,- 
C03, Oct 14, 1935 A filtering mass for aerosols comprises 
a fibrous material and inert powders, the fibrous material 
being in the form of porous felt The felt is immersed in 
a soln of the inert powder, dried and submitted to a mecli 
treatment to break up the crusts and granulations of the 
powder Cf C A 30 , 009’ 

Apparatus for filtering and thickening slimes or sludges 
from mining and other industrial processes Henry T 
Durant and Eric O Stubbmgs (to Dlomfield Engineer- 
ing Co , Ltd ) U S 2,027,681, Jan 14 Various struc- 
tural and operative details 

Apparatus for coagulating and filtering liquids Robert 
B. Morse Tr 788,548, Oct 11,1935 

Apparatus (with a centrifugal separator and filter) for 
separating solid matter entrained In air or other gases 
Ludwig K Hotly. U. S 2,026,834, Jan 7 Various 
structural, meeh and operative details 

Rotsiy screen separator Geo II Fraser U S 2,027, 
375, Jan. 14. Structural and mcch details 
Gravity-separation apparatus Horace J Greaves 
Brit. 435, 0S0, Sept 13, 1935 The outflow of lf,0 from 
a settling tank or pump sump to the circulating system of 
a coal washing plant or to waste is automatically controlled 
so that wastage does not occur on stoppage or failure in 
the washing app- or other part of the circulating system 
Separstmg heaped materials by the action of gas 
streams Henry M. Chance. U S 2,022,5S5, Nov 20 
App and various operative details are described 
Apparatus for straining gasoline or other liquids or 
gases. John Wardle (to Lolos Strainers Ltd ) U. S 
2,022.010-17, Nov. 20 Various structural and operative 
details. 

Sifting-apparatus. Trank Pascall. Brit. 435,344, Sept. 
10, 1935 

Plansifters comprising a plurality of superposed sieve 
frames. John Speight and Hcmy Simon Ltd. Brit. 
435,328, Sept. 19, 1935. 

Centrifugal apparatus for separating dust from gases. 
Tranpois Jacques Berry Tr. 787,897, Sept. 30, 1935. 

Apparatus for removing dust from gases Pierre 
Trfmont. Tr. 788,115, Oct. 4, 1935 The gases are caused 
to impinge on the surface of walls down which water 
flows. 

Apparatus for washing gases. Wm Lcarmonth, Gor- 
don Nonhebe), John L. Pearson and Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. Brit. 434,590, Sept. 5, 1935 Divided on 
424,414 (C. A. 20, 4978'). A gas-scrubber comprising a 
mam body of packing consisting of transverse tiers of thin 
laths with vertical flow of gas and liquid has relatively deep 
plates arranged vertically side by side at the gas inlet in 
the path of the scrubbing liquid, the plates being spaced 
at a greater distance apart than the thin laths and having 
enlarged tops so that the plates receive a greater proportion 
of scrubbing liquor per unit area than the laths. 

Apparatus for washing gases Axel Larsen Brit. 
435.W7, Sept. 13, 1935. Dust-laden gases are led through 
loose bodies, e g., balls, rings, spirals or short pieces of 
Fe, resting on the inner wall of a stationary drum less than 
half filled therewith; fixed transverse positions prevent 
the gases passing through the free space in the container 
without coming into contact with the bodies, which are 
agitated by stirrers mounted on an axle above the level of 
the bodies and are kept moist by liquid added at the top 
and withdrawn by pipes. 

Apparatus for washing gases Wm. H. Yardley. Brit. 
435,550, Sept. 19, 1035. In app in which liquid falls 


1 over several rows of helical blades disposed vertically in a 
casing, the blades in each row touch one another and the 
blades of 1 row are staggered with respect to and spaced 
apart from those in adjacent rows to form tortuous passages 
for the horizontal passage of the gas 

Treating air with liquids Max Bcrlowitz Brit. 434,- 
671, feept 6, 1035. For moistening, cleansing, heating or 
cooling nir, a motor-driven centrifugal pump dips into 

s liquid and raises it over its top edge to deliver it over a 
perforated container packed with filling bodies through 
whtch air is forced by a fan co-axial with the motor 

Gas analysis apparatus Matyan P Matuszak (to 
Tisher Scientific Co ) U S 2,020,842, Jan 7 Various 
structural and operatise details 

Automatic periodically operating gas-analysis apparatus 
II hlaihak A -G (Richard I’rautzsch, inventor). Gcr 
622,137, Nov 21, 1935 (Cl 42f 4 04) 

3 Apparatus for dispensing gas such as oxygen from 
a liquefied gas supply Geo J BoshkofT (to Linde Air 
Products Co ) US 2,028,119, Jan 14 Various de- 
tails of app and operation 

Apparatus for transferring liquefied gases William F 
Mcsingcr (to Dominion Oxygen Co Ltd.) Can 353,- 
938, Nov 5. 1035 

Purifying liquids The Dorr Co Inc Fr 788,042, 

4 Oct 2, 1925 App is described for passing a current of 
the liquid through a flocculation or coagulation zone and 
bringing the liquid to a calm zone where the flakes are 
pptd. A slowing down of the flakes by gravitation m an 
ascending current is produced to obtain a zone coned 
with flakes and this zone is submitted to a supplementary 
agitation transverse to the direction of the current. 

Centrifugal machine for separating liquids. Aktie- 
bolaget Separator Brit 435,231, Sept 17, 1935 

5 Drives for centrifugal machines The British Thom- 
son-IIouston Co Ltd Brit. 435,982, Oct. 2, 1935 The 
elec, motor of the short-circuited rotor type for driving the 
machine is slowed up during the filling operation by the 
automatic insertion of a single-phase stator resistance. 

Centrifugal apparatus for disintegrating and dewatering 
wet raw materials. Alexander Dexter and Martin Ziegler. 
Ger 622,228, Nov. 22, 1935 (Cl 10c 7) 

6 Centrifugal apparatus for removing oil from thick 
neutralization pulp Aktiebolaget Separator. Fr. 788,- 
560, Oct 12, 1935. 

Progressive evaporators. The Thermal Syndicate Ltd. 
and Burrows Moore Bnt. 435,134, Sept. 16, 1935. 
Towers for the concn of liquids by evapn or absorption 
contain a no of transverse members, each having 1 or 
more openings provided wnth orifices or notches. 

Multiple evaporator for sirup, etc Hermann Claassen. 

7 Ger. 610,822, Oct. 7, 1935 (Cl. 12a. 6) 

Evaporating foaming liquors such as black liquor from 
cellulose manufacture. L'nk Oman and Sven H. Lcdin 
(to Industrikcmiska Aktiebolaget). U S. 2,027,115, Jan. 
7. In passing a current of gas under pressure through 
a layer of the liquid, the gas is divided into streams 
substantially uniformly distributed with respect to the 
layer of liquid and which have an individual width of 
preferably at least 1.5 mm. and not more than 12 mm. and 
pitches at least 2 5 times the width of each stream. App. 
is described 

Drying apparatus Bernard M. Carter (to Ccneral 
Chemical Co ). Can. 353,947, Nov 5, 1935 Operative 
and structural details are given. 

Tube dner Zeitzer Eiscngiesserei und Maschraenbau- 
A -G Ger. G19.730, Oct. 10. 1935 (Cl. 82a. 23.01). 

Conveyor-band apparatus for drying ammonium sulfate 

9 Elektra A -G ffir Eiektrotcchmk. Ger. 621,530, Nov 8 
1935 (Cl 12A 2). Adda to 618,303 (C. A. 30, 7*) * * 

Kiln for drying granular and like substances, e e 
oats_ George S Hamilton. Bnt. 435,077, Sept ’ 13 * ' 

Muffle furnaces Henry W. Spencer and Leonard S 
Davis Brit. 430,180, Oct. 7, 1935. In a furnace having 
its side walls and roof formed of refractory blocks sus- 
pended, resp., from angle beams and overhead girders, 
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the muffle itself is constituted by tiles keyed into and 1 
supported by the blocks 

Rotary tubular furnace I G Farbemnd. A -G Fr. 
788,306, Oct 8, 1935 The furnace is surrounded by 
heat-insulating means which can be regulated by opening 
or closmg apertures 

Regenerators Soc anon d’Ougrfe-Manhaye Brit 
435,162, Sept 16, 1935 An integral honeycomb element 
for Cowper type regenerators comprises at least 3 layers g 
of superposed and intersecting bars 
Valve system for regenerative furnaces Otto Reiner 
Ger 622,174, Nov 21, 1935 (Cl 24e 7 03) 

Closure device for a furnace observation opening The 
British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd Brit 435,292, Sept 
18, 1935 

Apparatus for furnace -combustion control Shirley S 
Weeks U S 2,027,942, Jan 14 Various mech. and 
operative details 3 

Annealing furnace Hans Cramer. Ger. 019,922, 
Oct 11, 1935 (Cl 18c 10 01) Details are given 

Apparatus for charging annealing furnaces Homer 
Buck and Harvey W Ball (to Morgan Engineering Co ). 

U S 2,028,045, Jan 14 Mech features 
Apparatus for charging furnaces with articles in anneal- 
ing boxes Harvey W Ball (to Morgan Engineering Co ) 

U S 2,028,038, Jan 14 Various structural, mech and 4 
operative details 

Water heater for utilizing heat of waste gases Peter 
W Kaiser U S 2,020,686, Nov 12 Various structural 
and operative details 

Heat-exchange system suitable for use with chemical 
solutions Kurt V Nesselmann and Edmund Altenkirch 
(to Siemens-Schuckertwerke A -G ) U. S 2,027,610, 
Jan 14 Various details of app and operation axe de- 
scribed * 

Tube and fin heat exchange apparatus Anthony F 
Hoesel U S 2,019,967, Nov 5 Structural details 
Tubular heat-exchange apparatus for use in sterilizing 
liquids Geo J van Zijderseld, Jr , Geo J van Zijder- 
veld, Sr , Johannes van’t Hoff and Leonardus de Jonge 
(trading as Syndicate Jozijdhoff) Bnt 433,760, Aug 
20, 1935 

Gilled tubes for heat-exchangers Auguste Timmer- 6 
mans Bnt 435,895, Oct 1, 1935 
Crucibles Alfred Kropf and Stahlwerke Rbchlmg- 
Buderas A -G Ger 622,275, Nov 23, 1935 (Cl 31a. 

3 70) Addn to 469,433 (C A 23,1732) The method 
of prepg crucibles of Ta carbide, desenbed in Ger 469,- 
433, is modified by adding to the initial rmxt a metal m 
between 1100“ and 3000°, e g , Cu, Te.Ni, Cr,Ti, WorMo 
The mech properties and the elec cond of the crucibles 
are thus unproved Crucibles of Zr carbide or of mixed 7 
Ta and Zr carbides may be made in the same way 

Heating and cooking vessels Wm H Hatfield and 
Joseph F. Bridge Brit 436,229, Oct 7, 1935 The 
undersurface of an austenitic stainless sled vessel is coated 
with a metal of high thermal cond , e g , Cu, Al, applied 
by spraying 

Ball mills divided by longitudinal partitions mto cham- 
bers open toward the penphery of the tube Mikael 8 
Vogel- Jorgensen Bnt 435,046, Sept 13, 1935 
Impact pulverizers Edmund E Bentall Brit 435,- 
925, Oct 1, 1935 

Gyratory crushers Humboldt-Deutzmotoren A -G 
Bnt 435,959, Oct 2, 1935 

Crushers with gyratory heads Harvey H. Rumpel. 
Bnt 435,237, Sept 17, 1935 
Rolling and crushing nulls Venesta Ltd and Angus 
Love Bnt 435,367, Sept. 19, 1935 9 


HygTometnc and thermostatic apparatus suitable for 
recording humidity Albert E Clawson (to Taylor In- 
strument Cos ) . U. S 2,027,959, Jan 14 Various 
structural and operative details 

Conditioning and dehumidifymg air, as by the use of 
calcium chlonde Charles R Downs (to Weiss and 
Downs, Inc ) US 2,026,935-6, Jan 7. Vanous details 
of app and operation 

Use of calcium chlonde for air conditioning and de- 
humidifymg Charles R Downs (to Weiss and Downs, 
Inc ) U S 2,027,093, Jan 7 Lumps of CaCli are used 
in which finely divided activated carbon is distributed and 
held for deodorizing the air treated U. S 2,027,094 
relates to a process in which air is treated successively 
with a soln of CaClj and with solid CaCli and describes 
app 

Air-conditioning apparatus Pierre R. M Willoughby 
Bnt 435,372, Sept 19, 1935 The air enters a conduit 
through sieves coated with resin to retain the dust, passes 
through a water spray, is cooled and finally passes through 
an ozomzer and is discharged by a fan 

Air conditioning system suitable for railway passenger 
cars Milton E Hanson (to B, F. Sturtevant Co) 
U S 2,027,097, Jan 7. Various structural and operative 
details 

Air-condihonmg and -cooling system (suitable for rail- 
way cars) Charles R Neeson (to Baldwin Southwark 
Corp ) U.S 2,027,058, Jan 7. App. and vanous opera- 
tive details are desenbed. 

Air-moistening and -conditioning apparatus John O 
Guffey U S 2,026,974, Jan 7. Structural, mech 
and operative details 

Apparatus and operative details for cooling and aerating 
comminuted solids such as ammoniated phosphate ferti- 
lizer Augustus J Sackett. U. S 2,028,413, Jan. 21 
Various structural and operative details 

Bin with agitating apparatus and supplied with air under 
pressure for homogenizing pulverulent matenals such as 
cement raw meal Niels Nielsen (to F L. Smidth & Co ) 
U S 2,027,697, Jan 14 Vanous structural and operative 
details 

Apparatus for drying sheet matenal such as cloth 
Frank B. Morrill (to James Hunter Machine Co ) 
U S 2,027,317, Jan 7. Vanous structural, mech and 
operative details 

Apparatus for testing liquids such as lubricants by 
a rotor and closely fitted casing Jean G Dmtilhac (to 
"L’HuiIe des Records du Monde S A P.’’) U S 2,- 
027,903, Jan 14 The liquid is fed into an adjustable 
space between a frustro-comcal rotor and a surrounding 
casing with closely spaced walls of like shape and an atm 
of N may be used in the app. Various details of structure 
and operation are described 

Press (with a rotary drum and endless caterpillar chains) 
for dehydrating colloidal matenals such as peat. Mathieu 
van Roggen and Leo Robin U S 2,027,657, Jan. 14 
Various structural, mech and operative details 

Means for controlling the level of conducting liquid or 
flowing matenal m a container Evershed & Vigooles 
Ltd and John C Needham. Brit. 435,426, Sept 20, 
1935 

Apparatus and method for making foam Komet Kom- 
pagnie fur Optik, Mechanik und Electro -Techruk G m 
b H Bnt. 435,979, Oct 2, 1935 In prepg. au foam, 
the foaming liquid and air are drawn into and forced 
through a mixing chamber by a steam injector Cf C, A 
29, 2981* 

Apparatus for converting solid carbon dioxide into liquid 
and gas Eugene L Ragonnet (to Pure Carbonic Co of 
Amenca) U. S 2,026,799, Jan 7. Structural details 
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Kenneth Franktand Armstrong (1909-1935). R- Kob- 
msoa J, Chent Soc 1935, 1892 .—Obituary. G G 
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■Hubert Erereton Baker {1802-1935). J. C. Pbtlip. 1 all -glass II, -thermometer of const, vol. with an accuracy 
Herbert iJrereton aaKtr Jig*' With' portrait. of -0 030° at 0° and *0 025° at -200° is described and 


Arthur Braroley (1878-1935). J. C. Philip. J. Chem 
Soe. 1935, 1890-7. — Obituary. „G G 

Samuel Francis Burford (1857-1935). Samuel B 
Bratley. J. Chem Soe 1935, 1897-8 —Obituary. ^ 

Harry Cooper (188S-1935) II. A D Jewett 7 
Chem Soe 1935, 1808 —Obituary G G 

Egbert Grant Hooper (1855-1935) J J Pot J 
Chem Soe 1935, 1890 —Obituary G G 

Clares Thomas Kingzett (1852-1935) G T Morgan 
J. Chem Soe 1935, 1899-1002 —Obituary G G 
Charles Richet. C Achard Compt rend soe btol 
120, 027-9(1935) —Obituary L E Gilson 

George Wm Slatter (1851-1935) r W Richardson 
J. Chem Soc 1935, 190.1-1 —Obituary G G 

Christopher Calger Smith F G Donnan J Chem 
Soc. 1935, 190-1 — Obituary G G 

Andrew Jamieson Walker (1873 1935) Frederick 
Challenger. J Chem Soc 1935, 1001-7 —Obituary 
G G 

Braun er Memorial Lecture S I Levy J Chem 
Soc 1935, 187G-90 —Biography and portrait of Bohuslav 
Brauner. G G 

An ancient Chinese alchemical classic Ko Hung on 
the gold medicine and on the yellow and the white The 
fourth and sixteenth chapters of Pao p'u tzu Translated 
from the Chinese by Lu-ChYing Wu, with on introduc- 
tion, etc. by Tenney L Davis Proc Am Acad Arts 
Set. 70, 221-8-1(1015) I. H 

High-school science a foundation for science courses In 
College Ralph E. Horton Science Education 19, 1G3-9 
(1035). W H Boynton 

German chemical books and Journals la their cultural 
significance at home and abroad P. Walden Chem - 
Ztg. 59, 873-5(1035). E II 

Chemical elements and the unity of matter II T A. 
Pancth. 5ci<nlm 58, 272-0(1035). cf. C A. 30, 337*. 

L E Gilson 

Recent methods of determination of molecular weight 
Karl Rast. Chem.-Ztg. 59, 853-7(1035). — A review. 

E II 

The Ionization balance fa the Arctic Joachim Schott 
Cetland’s Beitr. Ceophyuk 44, 306-20(1915) J. F. S. 

Deuterium as a research tool in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences Herrick L Johnston, Ohio J Set 35, 
303-87(1035). — A summary of the properties of D and 
some sp. problems to which the use of D has been applied 
E. J Rosenbaum 

Thermocouples from 2° to 90° absolute J Fist on ^ 
Ahibcrgnnd Waller O. Lundbcrg. J Am. Chem Soc 57, 
2722-3(1935). — Math, considerations lead to the equation 
E ~ A + BT* + C7"* + DT l , where E is the thermo- 
couple voltngc in microvolts, Fis the ahs temp and A, B, 

C and D arc consts. Comparisons of thermocouples 
show, toa first approximation , that the diiTcrenccs in voltages 
of 2 different thermocouples are proportional to their 


discussed' The b. p of N, is -105 81 - 0 03°, that of 
O,. —18102° 0 03°, and the sublimation p. of CO,, 

—78 52° 0 000° . Some Cu-constantan thermo- 

couples were also calibrated m a special cryostat that 
could be kept const within *0 02° even at —200*. 

John E. Milbery 

Filtration of some mineral powders suspended fn water 

2 or aqueous solutions I’aulettc Bcrthicr. Compt. rend. 
201, 1308-70(1935) — Various powders, C, FcOi, etc., 
were suspended in sotns of varying concn , c, of the Na 
salt of an organic acid, e g , oieate, citrate, of sur- 
face tension, r The amts , A, passing through when 
filtered under identical conditions were tletd With Na 
oleatc (t decreasing) A increases with c, with citrate (r 
independent of concn ) A shows a max., but no definite 

3 connection between r and A was found It is suggested 

that increase in fillcrabihty is due to fixation of anions by 
the particles and their consequent acquisition of a ncg. 
electrification, which reduces theu ndsorbabiJity by cellu- 
lose (cf Spring, C A 4, 1911) C A Silberrad 

The odor of hydrocyanic acid Julius Meyer Gas- 
masie 7, 112(1035) — The odor of IICN varies Widely with 
the concn , duration of action on the olfactory nerve and 
other conditions Liquid IICN or strong aq solns. have a 
* penetrating, pungent odor and cause a harsh, scratching 
sensation in the throat In very dit condition it has been 
described as aromatic, but is more “dull' in effect. HCN 
paralyzes the nerves of smell and of taste to an unusual 
degree so that in a few seconds it can no longer be dis- 
tinguished by these senses About 5-10% of persons 
cannot smell it at all in Jow concns. The odor « quite 
dilTcrent from that of bitter almonds or Its oil with which 
. it is frequently incorrectly associated In descriptions. 

5 A L. Kibler 

The atomic weight of neon (after experiments by R. 

Jungblut-Ficht and M. Hoeppener). A. v. AntropoH. 
Bet. 6SB, 23S9-9l(1935). — Pure Nc was sepd. from a 
mixt of 82% Ne and 18% He by repeated absorption by 
ignited coconut shells of mixed grain size in long tubes 
kept at the temp, of liquid air and subsequent pumping oft 
at the same temp. Theat.wt was found by d measure- 

6 incuts to be 20 183, it confirms the value obtained by 
Baxter and Starkweather (C A. 22, 1501). J. E A. 

Relative atomic weights of oxygen In water and air. 
Malcolm Dole. J. Am. Chem Soc. 57, 2731(1035) .—The 
difference in d. of 11,0 prepd. from atm. O, and from O, 
prepd. by electrolysis of H,0 indicates that the at. wt. of 
O, in the air is 10 00008 if the at. wt. of O, in Lake Michi- 
gan 11,0 is 10 00000. The work is being repeated. 

C. J. West 

Abnormal density of water from the depths of take Balcal 
I Mendeleev Compt. rend acad set TJ.R.S S [N.S],3, 
105-8(1915). — A complete immersion chain aerometer was 
used to del differences m d of water from various sources, 
and that of water from lake Ducal from the surface to the 
depths The d. of the Jake water at the surface was 


identical in the 7th decimal place with that of other water. 

j ; , T1 > e d °f distd. samples increased toward the depths to a 

jS„ ll e A f 1 that on, y V'ohted c ,°! np ' mson J 8 v-ilue of 50 units of the 7th decimal place at 1050 m. The 

ETlf* V e , "“SS! 7 for ,hc cal it. ration of ds. of a scries of undistd. samples also indicate a collection 
K ,_ ov _ C, _J of bcivy isotopes in the depths after allowing for mineral 

V r be ,°e W 'SAJ; *>;, 5 a K b,K conttnt - 11 » thought that mols. contg heavy O and to a 

rw. 1 V ■ ! ' taZ ‘ 20 * «8W0(«BS) “ Ic<i<;cr degree, heavy II are coned in the depths by gravity. 

One sample of phosphor-bronze wire out of many tried The investigation is being continued. C. E. P. Jeffreys 
° frcsis,flncem thc temp range 2-7°K. The periodic system of energy coefficients. A E. 
which males ft suitable for a thermometer for that range. Tcrsman. Compt rend acad. set U.R S.S IN. S 1. 3. 

Heating and quenching this ware destroys the temp de- 173-G(1935)(m English), cf. C. A. 29, 6787‘, 7710'.— 
!? rM ° f lhe ,3mc 2 Thc ek '“lues of elements are cons.dered in relation to the 
compn. do not snow the desired. effect The supercon- positions of elements in tlie periodic table. Analysis of the 
« U ohasenf M^n n pnU thC P | b °l r ’w‘ ’ ron * C ml,:bt i bc tl,c reMlUs Sivcs the following conclusions: (1) the energy 
n,' P SO*V- A whK h bcemnessupercomluctmg contributed by unit valences increases with w (charge) ; 

• A ™’ h s % ha' « temp.- (2) all thc values of IY* of intermediate ions of a given 

dependent resistance between 3 and 7 K. E J. R. valence are almost equal: (3) the values of Vtk of ions 
Determination of fixed points of low temperature with a of the noble-gas type arc smaller than 
hydrogen thermometer. ShmVhi Aoyama and Eizo valuw ol lYi of tons of the Pd tinr- (41 St Jt 
Kanda. Ball. chem. *c. Japan 10. 472-81 (1035). -An nob£g£ ££ 
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Curves of hardness, at. cohesion, crystal energy, m. p., 
b p andsp gr , are similar to the ek curves A.B F D. 

A statistical perturbation theory. I Perturbation 
calculation in the Thomas Fermi theory without exchange 
Paul Gombds Z Phystk 97, 633-54(1915) —A statis- 
tical perturbation theory on the lines of the Thomas- 
I ermi approximation is developed for a neutral atom. 
The first- and second-order perturbation energies are com- 
pared with the corresponding wave-mech expressions, and 
agree satisfactorily The method can be extended to 
ions It is applied to the ealen of the induced dipole 
moment in an external field B Swirles 

The solution of Dirac's equation for a centrally sym- 
metrical field of force Frit* Sauter Z Phystk 97, 777- 
8-1(1935) — A new method of solution of Dirac’s equation 
for a potential, 4> 4>(r), is given and its identity with 

previous forms of soln established B Svnrlcs 

Optical activity IV Raeemization of the optically 
active oxalates Christopher IIoIIu Johnson. Irani 
Faraday Sot 31 , 1012-21(1935), cf. C. A 27, 3*15 — 
Properties of metallo-tnoxalatcs are discussed with refer- 
ence to optical activity and raeemization The ionization 
theory of raeemization was shown to be unreliable. The 
newly discovered raeemization of chromi- and cobalti- 
oxalates in the cryst state supports the intramol rear- 
rangement theory It is suggested that HiOmols play an 
important part in detg the properties of these oxalates 
A connection between optical isomerism and magnetic sus- 
ceptibility is discussed Some co&rdmation eompds of A1 

are desenbed All attempts to resolve (A1(C,0,),] 

and (Fe(C»0 4 )»l failed V Raeemization of the 

strychnine salts of dextro and levo chromloxalate In the 
crystalline state C If Johnson and A Mead Ibid. 
1621-32 —The <f salt K*(Cr{C*0,)tl 1211,0 does not 
racemize e\en after heating for 2 days at 120*. Partial 
raeemization of the strychnine salt occurs at room temp , 
and the extent of raeemization depends upon the temp 
though apparently 1 1 is never complete even after heating for 
a long period at 130*. The tri-strychnine <f- and /-satts 
of chromioxalate were studied at a variety of temps 
There is evidence that the loss of rotatory power occurs 
chiefly after dehydration and not contemporaneously. It 
was shown that raeemization does not result from, nor is 
it accompanied by, decompn of the mol. ion Tentative 
explanation regarding the mechanism is proposed. Both 
enantiamorphs were obtained for the first time in a state of 
almost abs optical purity. VI Raeemization of potas- 
sium chromioxalate in aqueous solution — accelerating 
influence of ions N W D. Beese and C. H Johnson. 
Uni. 1632-42 — The failure of CiO, to depress the rate 
of raeemization of K»|Cr(C,0,)i] in aq soln indicates 
that raeemization is either a measure of ionization or it is 
not a factor at all The latter is considered most proba- 
ble Raeemization is markedly accelerated by pos ions, 
an effect that increases with valence. The Ag ion and T1 
ion exhibit greater activity than alkali ions, but are weak 
in comparison with bivalent ions Judging from the 
effect of mercurous ion Hg ++ is a doubly charged unit 
Unionized HgClj is inert. No evidence for the existence 
of Tl**, Cr t+ * or Al +++ in soln was obtained, but the 
two latter behave as |Al(OH)} '■♦and lCr(OH)] The 

catalytic effects of CaCh, MnCIj and CuCli were studied 
over a wide range of concn It is hoped to apply this 
catalytic effect to a study of complex ions in soln. with a 
view of detg the degree of dissocn C. E. P. Jeffreys 
Degree of depolarization In the molecular scattering of 
light Harald Volkmarm. Ann Phystk 24, 457-84 
(1935) — The degree of depolarization of polarized, paral- 
lel sunlight scattered by CH«, H, COi and NiO was meas- 
ured at pressures up to 45 atm. The values found are’ 
cm 0, II 0 009. CO, 0 0724 and N\0 0 102 Sources of 
error are discussed E. J. Rosenbaum 

Magnetic birefringence in solutions of paramagnetic 
salts of rare earths S W. Chmchalkar. Pktl. Mat. 20, 
856-8(1935) — A regularity in the birefringences of the 
rare earth ions is found. If the rare earths in the order of 
at. no arc divided into 2 groups on the basis of Hund’s 


1 theory, the birefringences of these groups vary in the same 
way from a neg. value to a pos one E. J Rosenbaum 

Physical methods In chemistry. Ill The dlelectne 
constant, its measurement and application. P, Cohen 
Hennquez and L J. N. van dcr Hulst. Chem. Weekbtad 
32, 493-8(1935); cf. C A. 29, 3205 7 — A review end 
description of methods and app. tot accurate detn. of 
dielec const ; a liquid filled condenser of 0 5 ce. content 
. is described. Applications of < detn. to process control are 
described IV. Dipole measurement and its application 
in chemistry Ibtd. 6.16-45 — An elaborate review of di- 
pole work and its application (C A. 29, 972’) . The dis- 
cussion includes additivity of moments in mols , electron 
affinity, double-bond moments, neg and pos groups, 
structural study on the basis of dipole moment, pyramid 
structure, C, N, O and S moments in their compos , ring 
systems, intramol effects, o-, m- and p-derivs , etc 
3 There are 30 tables of p values for different types of mob 
and at, groups with conclusions as to structure. 

B J. C van dcr Uneven 

Electric resistivity and magnetic susceptibility of sugar 
carbon after various thermal treatments Paul Come* 
Comfit rend. 201, 1486-7(1915); cf. C A 30, 920'.— 
The resistivities and susceptibilities of the 6 samples of 
sugar C previously described show, resp , a steady decline 
aiwi a steady inctease as the. temp vs which they were 
* heated was greater, approximating but not attaining, 
those for graphite (cf. C. A. 28 , 5959'). C, A. S 

The negative cohesion pressure V. Jacyna, S Derev- 
yankin, A. Obnorskri and T. Parfent’ew. Z. Phystk 97, 
774-6(1935) —The investigations of P. Weiss (C. A. 29, 
4985') and P. W. Bridgman (C. A. 29, 49S2 1 ) have shown 
that for sufficiently high temps neg values of a occur In 
the van der Waals equation for all gases. This supports 

5 J.'s theory (Z. Phystk 30 , 372(1924)). B Swtrles 

The scattering of molecular rays in gases R C. J 
Traser, H. S W. Massey and C. B O Mohr Z. Phystk 
97, 740-1(1935) — The geometry of the method of crossed 
mol. beams is discussed for the case of a primary beam of 
rectangular cross section and the cross sect ton for collision 
of Na-Hg and K-Hg is newly evaluated It ts shown that 
the corrected values give reasonable expressions for the van 
dcr Waals potentials. B Swirles 

6 Remarks on the work of M. Trautz and W. Midler. 

Definition and correction of the gas-diffusion constants 
Jarl Kuusinen Ann Phystk 24, 445-6(1035) — T and 
M.'s equation (cf . C. A . 29, 4228 s ) is similar to the one K 
proposed, which was attacked. E. R Scb'erz 

Definition of (gas-) diffusion constants. Jarl Kuusinen 
Ann Phystk 24 , 447-56 f 1935).— K. derives as the most 
useful and general definition of the diffusion const for 

7 tridimensional diffusion in a mut, of several components 

, yen viSt ( 


the following expression. t t Sri “ Z 


ki, 


- 

.vw , 


where 71, yj — abs. concn.; ti, s ( — partial molar vol 
(Lewis); ei, t/ are space vector for component » and J, 
resp , Ay — concn. gradient. E. R. Schicrz 

New method of meisunng the viscosity of gases 
Andrfi Fortier. Comfit rend 201, 1130-2(1935).— The 
g gas issues from a reservoir in which, it is under approx 
const, pressure, P, through a capillary tube of length i and 
radius r, which causes It to arrive in a chamber, C, under 
pressure P — r, whence it passes by a small tube, cro«s see* 
tion S, into a second chamber where the pressure H Joss 
than 0 52 (P - ») The equation v - K( 1 - K/2P) then 
holds, where K ~ 775 1 2/(1 + -y) JI/tr-D i|2yR/(l + 

y) ]'/*/[ 1 + vO'/'r*(r + /«))| and m is coeff. of viscosity, T 
and O are the abs temps of the gas ui the capillary and C 
9 resp , * is the thickness of slip, and y and R have their usual 
meanings P may be atm. pressure and n of the order ' cl 
10 cm H,SO,. C. A. Svlberrad 

Equation for approximating heat capacities of gases cal - 
culated from spectroscopic data I, N. Codnev. J ■ Ant 
Chem Soe 58, 180-1(1930).— An equation u proposed for 
the approx, representation of the heat capacities of 
ealed. from spectroscopic data, C» — Cf + 2V'0,/7) + 
aT + 67’’, the applicability of which was examd for 
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N, and S in the range 100-5000°K. In these cases the 1 For the isotropic liquid at 139®, the DK is 52; for the 
approximation can be accomplished very well with the anisotropic liquid at 126 , 5 4 ; for the same phase under- 
coefi. b equal to zero for the temp interval 100-5000° K cooled to 115-10o the Oh is of the same order, for the 

‘ C. J West sohd at 20®, 3.24. The *p resistance of the liquid is 

Flame speeds during the inflammation of moist carbon shown as a function of temp in the range 14IM00® 

monoxide-oxygen mixtures. W. Payman and R V . *--• , 

Wheeler. Nature US, 102S(193o) —The increase in Electnc conductance in semiconductors. Wilfned 
speed of mixts ncher m water vapor found by Fiock and Meyer Physik Z. 36, 749-55(1935) —The rule that the 
Reeder 1C it 29 7610 s ) is explained by the simultaneous logofihecond is proportional to —B in the cond.-temp 
reaction CO + HiO -*■ H* + CO* RE DeRight 2 formula a = a e B '^ holds £m apimsmation 

Color temperatures of the Hefner and acetylene flames ” ’ r A *" "" "’"” c " n 

A R. Pearson and li Pleasance Proe Phys Soc 
(London) 47, 1032-11(1935) — The color of the cylindrical 
acetylene flame depends upon the gas pressure, the rate of 
consumption and the height of the flame The color 
temp, of the Jones flame is 2520°, and that of the Hefner 
flame is 1919® S Bradford Stone 


Measurements on TtO, contg. varying amts, of excess Oi 
show a relation between cond and a The no. of con- 
ducting electrons was measured and a graphic relation 
between cond and electron concn is presented 

CEP. Jeffreys 

Formation of counter tensions in sohd ionic conductors 
Adolf Smekal Physik Z 36, 742-9(1935) —Newer t 


The new treatment of critical phenomena \ Hold 3 * estigations of *obd ionic conductors help explain the 


Jacyna Z Phystk 97, 669-70(1935) —The attribution 
of ihe existence of a cnt region (as opposed to point) to the 
presence of impurities, by Nataoson and others, is reeon 
cifable wnh J ’s new theory B Swirles 

The viscosity and the constitution of organic liquids 
Serg Papkov Z phyub Chem A174, 445-Sll935), 
cf C.A 29.775S* — By addition of the at increment, the 
viscosity of org liquids can be ealcd from the formula 
5 “ M/d, •v'ni The v ahditj of this function is proved 
by caleg the value of 5 for 26 liquids The degree of 
assocn. of strongly assocd liquids was ealcd and compared 
with exptl values from the literature R H Baechler 
Surface tension by the nng method— applicability of the 
Du Nouy apparatus Rudolph Mac) J Chem Educa- 
tion 12,573-6(1935) — It is possible by the nag method to 
obtain surface-tension data uniform with those gnen 


of dielec anomalies of special conducting ionic crys- 
tals The Ma x well -4\ age er theory of ^ dielectrically 
homogeneous solid substances and the Jaffe theory are in 
accord with the exptl facts CEP Jeffreys 

Conductance of electricity in melts of a lk a l i salts with a 
stoichiometric excess of metal E Mollwo Phyuk Z 
36, 7-10-2i 1935) — Alkali salt melts dtssoh e up to 1 vt>l % 
of all. ah metal in the form of neutral atoms No electronic 
cond was observed in the melts With equal no of 
excess atoms absorbed the total cond was at least */, less 
than in the sohd crystal at the m p CEP Jeffreys 
Electric conductivity of cuprous oxide in equilibnom 
with its neighbor phases F Waibel Phyuk Z 36, 760- 
4(1935) — Cu O was brought into equil with Cu o\er a 
temp range of 100-1000® The dec cond of the sample 
was measured after rapid cooling A max for cold cond 


■correct” in “International Critical Tables" (I C T ) 5 »* 400-500“ analogous to the Cu-O-CuO equil 


Two methods are available (1) to apply correction factors 
or (2) to employ a calibration curve in which detns made 
b) the ring method are plotted against correct I C T 
values. The latter gives almost as good remits as the 
exact method of Harkins Philip D Adams 

Theory of surface tension of liquid metals D V 
Gogateand Duleh Srnha Kothan. Phi Mag 20,1136-44 
(1935) —Math Agreement with observed values is 
obtained. E J Rosenbaum 

Surface tension near the critical point Alfred W Por- 
ter. Phil. Mag 20, 1163-6(1935) — tncertamty exists 
as to the behavior of liquids in capillary tubes near the 
cnt. temp because while the nse decreases, the surface 
becomes flattened as the cnt temp is approached The 
change in form of the surface is ealed E J Rosenbaum 
Boiling points of normal paraffin senes Edwin R 
Cox. Ird.Eng Chem 27, 1423-0(1935) — The b ps of 7 validity held only _ 
(be norma/ paraffin <enes are given by fog,, 7*a(E*J =» the formation of a 
1.07575 -(- 0 94912S logipn — U 101 loghtm. where Tb is 
the normal b p m temp, abs and m is the approx mol 
wt. If CH* and CjH,, which axe not homologous with the 
rest of the senes in regard to b. ps , are excluded the agree- 
ment is perfect from propane to octane, except in C,Hi« 

O IV. BTUcox 

isotopic shift of water by distillation J Honuchi and 
G Okamoto Bull. Chem. See. Japan 10, 503-5(1935) — 

Samples (20 g ) of heavy water contg. 2 60% D, were 
distd. at const low temps. *o that 10 mg. distd. on in 40-60 
ram The Di content of this first distillate was detd by a 
micropycnometer. The shift was greater the lower the 
temp, of distn Thus the percentage Dj m the distillate 
at 20 42® was 2 49, at 0 05®, 2.42 and at -6.42®, 2.3S 
The results are discussed thermodynamically and a few 
ealens. made. John E Milbery 

Structure of amsotrop.c liquids R. D. Shnlvas-Soro- 
kraa and M. V. Posnova. Ptynk. Z. Socjetuuton 8, 319- 
25(1935). — The diclec. coast. \DK) of R-aioxyamsoJe (P) 
in several phases was studied by the capacity bndge 
method as a function of frequency in the range 35-1000 
^Vhde the capacity of the condenser plus bquid 
( / ) falls oil with decreasing frequency, the DK of (/>) 


The formation of unidirectional plates for Cu«0 rectmers 
is explained The amt of dissolved O, was detd. by 
weighing and gas-volumetncally. CEP Jeffreys 
lhe electne resistance of tantalum wires saturated with 
hydrogen A Sieverts and H. Bruning Z ph ys ,k. 
Chem A174, 365-9(1035); cf C A 30, 923* —The H 
absorption and elec resistance of Ta wire were measured at 
temps of 600°, 500® and 400® and pressure, P, up to 1 at. 
At COO® and 500® but not at 400® the amt. of dissolved H 
is exactly proportional to V?. The increase in resistance 
at 600* and 500® is proportional to the amt. of dissolved H 
and therefore to P. At 400® it is almost proportional. 
Only a few measurements were possible at 400* because 
the wire ruptured with an increase in absorbed H,. The 
same regularities hdd for the system Pd-Hi at low H, 
content as for a the system Ta-Hj In both cases the 
long as Hj could be absorbed without 
ew phase. R. H. Baechler 

The solubility of deuterium and hydrogen in solid 
palladium. A. Sieverts and G. Zapf Z. physik Chem 
A174 , 359-€4(l°35). — The solubilities of H; and I), m 
sohd Pd were detd Former measurements of Pd-H, were 
substantiated fairl> well. The ratio of the solubilities 
Ld La is 0 67 at 300°, increases to 0.91 at 1000® and at 
higher temps approaches 1 . The soly of both isotopes in 
Pd at const, temp, is proportional to the 4th root of the gas 
pressure R. H. Baechler 

Thermoelectric potential, Peltier heat and photoelectric 
potential m the element copper -copper oxide-copper. 
G. Month. Phyuk Z. 36, 755~7(l£Qo) 

C. E. P. Jeffreys 

Thermal formation of color centers and their life period 
R. HiEch Pkynk z. 36. 735-7(1935).— The degree of 
9 dissocn. of U -centers and the Lfe period of F-centers m 
KBr were measured. Such measurements may lead to a 
quant, understanding of the properties of semiconductors. 

C. E P. Jeffreys 

Plasticity of crystals IV. Further foundation for the 
dynamic plasticity law. E. Orowan. Z. Phyuk 97. 573- 
95(1935); cf. Z. Phyuk S9, 634(1934).— The plastic 


s dependence on t<anp 
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and flow velocity cannot be interpreted as a recovery effect 1 those at greater angles, a correction factor for this is 
in a statical theory. In particular, its velocity dependence derived; (4) the * - Eigendiagraro," a new methcd of 
is directly connected with a dynamic plasticity law. Con- treating atomic groups in Fourier analysis; (5) optical 
firmation ts denied from curves of flow of Zn crystals methods of representing the results of Fourier analysis n 

B Swules structure detns. L. S Ramsdefl 

Etching studies of concave bodies n Studies of Layer lattices and the base-exchange days C. E 
hollow hemispheres and other concave forms of fiuor.te Marshall. Z Knst 91, 433— 49(1935)(m English) — Com- 
Hans Himmel and Willi Richer. Snus Jahrb Mineral plete cbem. analyses of montmonllomte and badelhte ac- 
Ceol , Bnlcre-Bd 70A, 49-64(1935), cf C. A. 29, 5714‘. - cord with the structure proposed by Hofmann, Eodell 
] V. Schairer Y and Wilm ( C, A . 28, 2237’) with 2 SiO, layers and 1 A) A 
Surface optical properties of ealcite Ren# de Malle- layer. Montmonllomte, badelhte and some of the non- 
maia and Fran jots Suhner Com pi rend 201, 1344-6 tromtes are members of a single senes In montmonilo- 
(1935) — From observations on the result of reflecting mtethechief lattice replacement i» Mg for A), lnthebetdel- 
rectilic early polarized monochromatic light from a polished hies that of A1 for Si predominates; in many non tromtes 
‘urfaceof calcite cut indefinite directions it l> inferred that each of these is overshadowed by the substitution of Fe 
the polishing prod aces an isotropic layer on such surface for Al. Other non tr orates correspond more nearly to the 
the precise nature of winch depends on the method of kaolmite type. Two other replacements are probable, 
polish mg There seems some reason to think that a 3 Ti 1 * for Al, and P-Al for 2 Si. Analyses of fractions of 
similar surface to at least some extent exists on a natural several clays have been interpreted and agree well with 
(eleavage) surface C. A SJberrad the results of mineral ogical analysis Cf. C. A. 29, 

Calculation of the magnitude and pressure dependence 4701*. L. S- Ramsdefl 

of ion -disarrangement energies and nobilities in crystals. Lathee constants of beryllium. E. A. Owen and 
W Jost Pkysik Z 36, 757-60(1935).— By considering Llewelyn Pickup. Phil. Mag 20. 1155-8(1935).— The 
polarization effects, an approx, ealen of disarrangement values for an annealed sample of high purity are. a ■* 
energies of ions in crystals ts possible. The *p- 2 2810 and e ■* 1.56S2. E. J. Rosenbaum 

pr (ruination depends n;™ whether the theory of X-ray investigation of the thermal expansion of cad* 
Schottky (C A . 30, 340') or that of Frenkel i» followed. 4 minm. G F. Knsolapov and A. K. Trapezmkor. Z 
C. E P. Jeffreys Knrf. 91. 4tO-:Q(1935).— The lattice consls a and e for 
Some new features in habit modification shown by Cd were measured in the range of 26® to 1B9’. P ripen - 
potassium perchlorate crystals. H. E. Buckley. Z. dicular to the hexagonal axis the linear coeff of expansion 
Knst 91, 375-Wl(I933){m English) — Effects of various vanes from 1 7 to 2.2 X 10**, and parallel to the axis is 
dyes on the crystal habit of KCIO, are given and possible 4.8 X 10**. L S Ramsdefl 

explanations discussed The results are similar to those MgZn and MgZn,. L. W, McKtehan. Z. Knsi 91, 
on KMcO, (C A. 25, 5S11). L. S Ramsdell 501-3(1935).— It is pointed out that if the coordinates 

A Rontgenographic study of the process of producing 5 given by Tarscbisch (C. A. 28, 223S») for MgZn and Mg- 
spongy iron from hematite by reduction with gases V, . Zn, are correct, the compds. must have lower symmetry 
P Ka.’-a n zcx Z. phyuk Chem A174 , 370-83(1935) — than T. proposed It is concluded that more exptl. work 
The products of reduction of hematite by H were studied is needed. L. S. Ramsdefl 

by the Debye-SeherTer method The findings on corapn. The crystal lattices of heteropoly adds and their salts 
of the products agreed with those obtained by chem. I. The lattice of dlicotimgstie acid, borotungstic and #nd 
analysis Mech- mixts of the products were the rule, ammonium bofottrogstate O Kraus. Z Knst 91,402- 
«cbd solus, bong lacking The length of the edge of then- 8(1935).— Rotation photographs show that the following 
Fe fine crystal was found to be of the order of magnm.de compds are tetragonal, space group Z>Ji, with 2 mols. 10 
given in the literature. Higher temp produced longer 6 the unit cells, and with these dimensions: aibcotnngstie 
edges At 700® the chang* of Fe,0» to Fe,0, u faster than acid, lESiW„0,..31ir,0, a *» 12 93 A., c — 18.52 A ; 
the fcrmatioa of the next phase In the next step FeO is borotungstic and, HJJ WuO«-3 1 HjO, a — 12-85 A , e “ 
fer-mtd which quickly changes to Fe. When the reduction 1828 A.; ammonium borotnngstate, (NH,)J5W|A3* - 
is 82 5% complete o-Fe and a small residue of FeA), are 2611,0, a - 12.80 A , c - 18 40 A. There is apparent 
present, the latter rapidly changing to Fe At 450® the isomorphism between the borotungstic and and its am- 
reaction is cinch slower and FeO is lacking Because of nomtnn salt. The probable amt. of water a borotungstic 
the sensitivity of the Debye method one can assert the acid is discussed Methods of prepg. these compds are 
lack olTeO in cases where it is indicated by other methods given L. S Ramsdefl 

R. H Baechler 7 Crystal str uct u re of *odmm urtnyl acetate. I. Fan- 
Evrtnmation of electrodeposited c-ckel coitags by z-ray kuehen Z. Knst 91, 473-9(1935) (m English); cf C. A. 
diffraction W A. Wood Phil Mag. 20, 964-71 29, 4645* — XaUO,(C,HA3i)i is cubic, space groap T* — 

(1935), cf C A. 29,7924* — Coatings formed under a Ry The unit -cel] size is 10 670 =■= 0 001 A , with 4 mols 
vanetv of conditions were examd Bright coatmgs On the basis of packing considerations and symmetry, the 
formed with small c. ds are assoed with a highly oriented acetate groups are located approximately and are a ss umed 
structure, while dull coatings have the crystallites oriented to be planar and sym. Parameters are as follows’ (f) 
at random The harder deposits have broader •pectrum atoms m special positions, U, 0 423 * 0 002; 0, 0.55 and 
hues than do the softer ones Lattice distortion alone 8 0J31 * 0 02; Xa, 0.81 ■*= 0333; (2) atoms in general 
cannot account for the broadening, which is also <L.e to the positions, Oi 0-26, 0 46, 0.84; Ort 022. 0 48, 0X2; C 
small size of the crystallites. This size is of the order 0733, 0 45, 0 74, Me group 0 44, 0.35, 0 77. These 
10** cm. m the soft deposits while m the hard ones it is values, obtained by the rotation method, differ somewhat 
appro* 10*® cm. E. J. Rosenbaum from the powder -photograph results of De Jon g (C A- 

StmpLStd technic for lattice -parameter measurements 24, 3148). L. S Ramsdefl 

J T. Norton Metals If AUoyS 6. 342-4(1935) — isomorphism of the double flnoberyllates with the Ttrf 
Measurements are described which can be made in a ton salts. P. L Mukherjee Z. Knst 91, 504 (1 935) (w 
routine way without sacrifice of the accuracy necessary English) — Rotation photographs of (XH,)iNi(BeF,)j * 
for good work Downs S chaa f 9 611,0 indicate a cell contg 2 mols , with the dimensions 

Methods of determining structure Alfred Hettich. a — 9.04, b — 42-31, c — 6.04 A. and B *■ 100*4-9*. The 
Z Krwt 90, 473-92(1935;; cf. C. A. 29. 2043*. — The space group is C*, with glide component o/2. (NIL), XI- 
fotlowing axe di -cussed (l) assignment of indices to (SO.)i CHA), a typical Tutton salt, also belongs to CJ». 
Wmssenberg photographs, (2) use of x-ray goniometer with the dimensions a — 8 98. t ** 1222, c “ 6 10 A • 
for adjustment of specimens of unknown orientation, and 6 = 107*4'. md eating structural isomorphism with 
especially needles and plates, (3) the fact that o rotating- the former corapd L S. Ramsdefl 

crystal methods, planes Dearly parallel with rotation arts Crystal str u ctures of hydrated compounds. II Strut- 
pass through the reflecting position more rapidly than tcre type M(CIQ,), 6H,0- C. D. West. Z. Knst. 9I> 
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430-93 (1935) (in English) — Hydrated perchlorates and 1 CO on coconut charcoal, 
fluoborates of some univalent and bivalent metals are M n " = " 

described. The 12 isomorphous hydrates of Mg, Mn, Fe, 

Co, Ni and Zn have structures derived from hexagonal 
LiCIO. 3H,0 (C. A. 28, 5733 7 ) by removing half of the Li 
atoms from octahedral positions and replacing the re- 
mainder with Mg The crystals are twinned so that the 
water-perchlorate lattice is continuous by virtue of its high 


, _ 1. In all cases of adsorp- 
tion of HiO x = 2 . In the case of adsorption in C«H,, x « 
3. The value of x may be of important significance in 
view of Fowler's formula (cf. C. A. 29, 4D9Q 1 ), wherein 
i/t is derived as the index of pressure under certain condi- 
tions. C. E. P. Jeffreys 

Specific heat and binding conditions of adsorbed argon 
on charcoal. Hans M. Cass el J. Am. Ckem. Soc. 57, 


^rnmetry, while the metal lattice, with lower symmetry, „ 2724(1935) — Measurements of sp. heat suggest that the 
. * n^nniv of A atoms are adsorbed in the hollow edees or 


inajonty of A atoms are adsorbed in the hollow edges o 
steps of the very cleavable material rather than on the 
smooth surfaces of the netplanes. C. J. West 

Adsorption and oxidation of succinic acid by charcoals. 
D Tamamushi and H Umezawa. Z. Elektrochem. 41, 
761—4(1935) — The adsorption of succinic acid (I) and 
fumanc acid (II) on Merck’s animal charcoal and Kahl- 
baum’s blood charcoal was detd. The adsorption of I by 
3 animal charcoal was less than by blood charcoal, but on 
the former catalytic oxidation was much greater. II is 
more highly adsorbed by blood charcoal, and thus in- 
hibits the oxidation of I The adsorption and catalytic 
activity of a special hemin -sugar charcoal was about the 
same as the animal material In neutral soln. I is oxidized 
partially to II as in acid soln and partially to COi. The 
catalytic activity of the charcoal is diminished but r 


is discontinuous at the twinning boundary n 0 and n, and 
cell dimensions a and c, resp , are as follows (Li») 1 4S3, 

1.443, 15 42 A. (doubled), 5 42 A , (Mg) 1 4S2. 1 453. 

15 52 A , 5 .20 A , (Mn) 1.492, 1 475, 15 70 A., 5.30 A , 

(Fe) I 493, 1 478, 15 5S A., 5 24 A ; (Co) 1 510, 1 490, 

15.52 A , 5 20 A . (NO 1 518, 1 493, 15 46 A , 5 17 A , 

(Zn) 1 503. 1 4S7, 15 52 A , 5 20 A , (Cd) 1.4SD, 1 4S0, 

15 92 A (doubled), 5 30 A , (Hg) 1 511, 1 509, trigonal, 

(Cu) monochmc, a =■ 1.495, 0 = 1 505, y = 1 522 

L S Ramsdell 

Crystal structure and composition of sodium dihydro- 
pyrostibiate. J Beintema Proc Acad Sc i. Amsterdam 
33, 1015~20(19J5) — Na dihydrostibiate crystallizes in the 
tetragonal bipyramidal class The elementary cell con- 
tains a mass (NatHrSbiO? 5H t O|j with o> = 8 00* A and 
r« •• 7 .St j i A The cations and anions form a NaCl-like - 
grating with each Sb surrounded by 6 O atoms in an almost destroyed entirely when it is heated in Nt and the reaction 
octahedral configuration The structure is m accord with * effected in a stream of Ni. this shows that Oi earned by 


il configuration 
Faulmg’s view that the substance has the cotnpn NaSb- 
(OH)i. CEP Jeffreys 

Crystal structure of cenum tungstate J Beintema 
Proc. Acad Set. Amsterdam 38, 1011-15(1935) — Cet- 
(WO«)» is tetragonal bipyramidal and possesses a schecl- 
ue-hke structure, with c« — 5.33, A. and e» — 11.62* A 
with a mass of Ce«/,(WO t )» within its elementary cell 


the charcoal takes part m the oxidation. C. E. P. J. 

Sorption and diffusion of ammonia in analcim. Arne 
Tiselius Z phystk. Ckem. A174 , 401-23(1935).— As a 
continuation of previous work (cf C A 28, 2234', 5736*) 
a study was made of the sorption and diffusion of NH, in 
the zeolite analctra which seemed well suited because of its 

- relatively simple structure. Various isotherms were 

Only V» of the positions of Pb atoms in PbWO, which 5 taken, direct diffusion was measured on individual crys- 


forms an uninterrupted mixing senes with it are occupied 
by Ce atoms. The remaining places are void. The 
mixed crystals and Ce,(WO<), crystals are stable, however 
C. E. P. Jeffrejs 

The crystal form and chemical composition of lampro- 
phythte. B. Gossner and K. Drcxler. Z. Knst 91, 494- 
500(1935). — A crystal of lamprophyllitc from Kola, with 
d. = 3 45, Is orthorhombic, V'», with the dimensions a 


19.05 A , b = 7 05 A. and c — 5 35 A The basic formula 6 pull mixer, paste-type mill, colloid mill and viscolizcr. 


tals by an optical method as well as measurements of 
absorption velocity on powders. R. H. Baechler 
Emulsions. E G. Thomssen Am. Perfumer 31, 59- 
60,90-8(1935) —Emulsions in general, emulsify mg agents 
and app. are discussed with special reference to toilet 
articles The use of triethanolamine m the tnanuf. of 
cosmetics like liquid, cold, vanishing and lanolin creams 
is considered. Among the app dlustrated are a push- 


is TiSrNa,(SiO.)t Ca and Ba ma> be present up to 25%, 

Further, SiO can be replaced by (A1F + FeF) and Sr by 
Mn L. S. Ramsdell 

An x-ray examination of methylene blue W. H. Tay- 
lor._ Z. Ami. 91, 450-65(1935) (m English), cf C. A 29, 

7737'.‘ — The methj Iene blue sulfur chloride, bromide and 

iodide, and selenium bromide, were examd optically and . ...... . _ 

by x-rays. The first 2 and the latter are isomorphous, conen When the collapse pressures were plotted against 
forming monochmc crystals, with symmetry of space 7 pn of the substrate a sigmoid curve resulted, the mid-point 


. E. 

Collapse of unimolecular films of palmitic acid upon 
acid solutions. Robert J. Myers. J. Am. Chem.Soc.S7, 
2734-5(1935). — In the study of the compression of um- 
mol films of palmitic acid on HC1 or phosphate buffer 
solus in a Langmuir film-pressure trodgh, the films col- 
lapsed at a pressure apparently connected with the H-ioi 


group C{i — P*i/c, and have the following dimensions 
sulfur chloride, a — 9.5, b — 31.3, c = 6 9 A., 0 = 97®, 
bromide, a = 9.7, b - 31 5, c ** G 9 A., 0 *■ 97°, selen- 
ium bromide, a *= 9 65, b - 31.5, c =■ 7 0 A , 0 ■= 97*. 
Measured ds. are 1229, 1 41 and 1 57, resp. These values, 
and cell vols , indicate that the chloride has 4 mols , and 
the 2 bromides 5 mols. of HjO. The iodide has 2 forms, 
one tnclimc, with a — 16 9, b «■ 15 8. c = 6.9 A., a — 
9S°, 0 “ 95° and y ** S9® ; and the other tnduuc, pseudo- 
monoclinic, with a = 14 8, 5 •• 15 7, c ■= 7 6 A., a = y 
90®, 0 => 9S®. The former, while not isomorphous with 
the chlonde and bromides, has a related structure. The 
space group of the latter form was not detd. The 2 
iodides have 3 and 1 mol. H,0, resp The large scattering 
power of the I atoms makes possible a detn. of the struc- 
ture- It is suggested that the C-N-S atoms form lath- 


of which was about Pn 3, as compared to pa 5, the mid- 
point of neutralization curves of fatty acids; this appears 
to be evidence of increased activity of palmitic acid when 
onented on a HjO surface. The collapse pressure was sp 
for H ions alone, although increased spread at low pres- 
sures was noticed when Ca or Mg ions were present in the 
IIC1 soln. C. J. West 

Action of metallic copper on a film of etipne sulfide. 
Henn Devaux. Compt. rend. 201, 1305-7(1935). — If a 
small fragment of Cu is placed on the film of CuS formed 
by passing H|S over aq CuSO* the film near the Cu changes 
to steel blue m color and becomes more lustrous; the area 
so changed grows to a width of about 10 cm. in a few hrs. 
The Cu must touch the CuS, which must rest on the cupnc 
soln. The change does not extend to any portion of the 
film not continuous with the part in contact with the Cu 


shaped mols. which are stacked one abose the other, and 9 The mas. distance between the CuS mols. which will per- 
packed end to end, but adjacent stacks are sepd. by layers mit the change to pass on is 0 6-1 A. Cu may be replaced 
” ' by any metal that ppts Cu from the soln , e. g., Fe or Zn 

* ‘ * by one that does not ppt. Cu, e. g„ Au or Pt. ‘ 

C. A. SilbefTad 


of I atoms and H,0 mols. L. Si Ramsdell oy » 

Theory of adsorption. II. Bradley. Trans. Faraday but 
Soc. 31, 1652-5(1935). — The formula formerly proposed 
by B., a = ap T n ,1 */(1 + 0p T n ,,m ), where a — gas vol. 
aosoibcdmcc., p «* pressure in cm. Hg, T — abs temp, 
f n <* <*» 0 consts., was applied to a wide variety of pub- 
lished data with success. For the adsorption of air and 


Comparison of the electrokinebc potentials at fused and 
unfused glass surfaces. Betty Monaghan and H. L 
White. J. Phys. Ckem. 39. 935-9(1935) —An app and 
method are described for the prepn. of microscopic g lass 
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spheres Pyres spheres and unfused Pyres particles have 
the same electrophoretic velocity The velocity of fused 
or unfused Pyres particles is much less in dd solus than 
the electrobsmotic velocity at a fused Pyrex surface, the 
latter being measured by 2 independent methods 

A C fieitlich 

Factors Influencing electrophoretic mobilities and ap- 
parent critical potentials H L White and Betty Mona- 
ghan J Pkys Chem 39, 925-34(1235). — The electro- 
phoretic mobility of small glass particles in dil electrolytes 
is less than the clectroosmotic mobility at a glass surface 
The two mobilities are identical in 0 01 If soles Polariza- 
tion of the double layer causes retardation of tbe particles 
in dil solns because the mobilities of particles in ent 
concns of multivalent salts are abnormally low rather than 
because the cm potentials with inorg multivalent salts 
are abnormally high The ent mobility in morg multi- 
valent salt solns is a true measure, while the true zeta 
potential in the ent concns. of multivalent salts is higher 
than that indicated by the mobility and may be the same 
as that with morg univalent salts A. E. Beithch 

Colloid chemistry m 1935. Wm Clayton Chem Age 
33, 594-0(1935) E. H. 

Dorman effect In ultrafiltration of colloidal solutions 
A I Rabinovich, P Vasd'ev and T Gatovskaya 
Compi rend acad set. U.R S S [N.S 1,3,109-12(1935). 
—By combining the relations A, “ (A, — A „) -(-A,, and 
K, «* (K t — Ka) + A., with the Donnan equations, 
where A and K represent activities of amon and cation 
and the indexes 3, r and u, represent initial, final and 
ultrafiltrate, resp , and n is the vol. reduction of the sol, a 
general expression is deduced for the concn of ions of both 
signs in the ultrafiltrate at any vol reduction By sols ing 
the resulting equation. A, — K, — [(A. + /C,)(n — 1) * 
V{A. + K.)'(n - 1)* ~ 4 A,K.n(n -> l)j t 2(h - 2), at 
given values of A, and K, with variable n, the curve for 
A a — against n shows a smooth curve followtng a 
linear trend parallel to the abscissa at high values of n, 
but dropping considerably at lower values of n This type 
of function accounts tor the apparent constancy of compn 
of the ultrafiltrate previously observed When solving 
from various ratios of A,/K„ it is seen that the drop of 
ionic concn from initial sol to ultrafiltrate is more pro- 
nounced the higher the ratio A,/K, The theory was 
verified by a senes of measurements on Fe(OH), sols 
dialyzed so as to obtain varying ratios of A,/K, 

C. E P Jeffreys 

Electric properties of colloidal sihcic acid Korgm, el at 
Sotzushsl Kekonslruktztya i Nauka 1935, No 5, 112 — 
Perfectly neutral sols of silicic acid were obtained by two 
methods (1) SiCU was hydrolyzed and the product 
freed of the traces of HC1 by electrodialysis and (2) SiH, 
was oxidized with O, by passing the gases into H,0 
Cataphoretic measurements of the sols showed the in- 
significance of the charge on the particles and their immo- 
bihty m tbe elec field On mixing solns of Ca salts with 
colloidal silicic acid adsorption compds are formed instead 
of silicates It is concluded that the acidity of the H,SiOt 
sols is due mainly to foreign strong acids The stability 
of colloidal silicic acid in an acid medium depends upon the 
anions of the foreign acid and at Pn 9 upon the anions 
formed by silicic acid itself At pH &-9 theparticles areonly 
slightly protected by the charges and mm stability occurs 
B V. Shvartzberg 

Phosphatide autocomplex coacervates as ionic 6ystem 
and their relation to the protoplasmic membrane H G 
Bungenberg de Jong and J Bonner Proto plasma 24, 
19S~218( 1935) .—See C. A 30, 354*. F. L. DunJap 

Influence of neutral salts on the optical rotation of gela- 
tin III Effect of the halides of lithium, sodium, 
rubidium and cesium D C Carpenter and F. E. Love- 
lace J. Am Chem Sac 57, 2337-42(1935), cf. C. A 
25, 5821 —The effect of the halides of Li, Na, Rb and Cs 
on the sp rotation of gelatin at 0 5° and 40“ is reported 
for the soly range of the salts The results confirm the 
earlier conclusion that there is a definite Hofmeistcr series 
of amons (I > Br > Cl) in their effects on the optical rota- 
tion of gelatin There is also a definite Hofmeister senes 


1 for cations (Lf > Cs > Rb > Na) but the effects of cations 
are much less in magnitude than those of the anions In 
the absence of added salts, the optical rotation of the gc- 
latmatcs of the alkali metals increases slightly with at no 
to a max rotation with K, after which the rotation slightly 
decreases IV. Rotatory dispersion of gelatin in sodium 
Iodide solutions Ibid. 2342-0 — The rotatory dispersion 
of gelatin is reported in various concns of Nal at 0 5* and 

* 40“ at 5 different wave lengths in the visible spectrum A 

* single Drude equation expresses the exptl results, an 
absorption band at 2200 A. governs the dispersion; the 
data show that gelatin has a high absorption in this region 
The rotatory dispersion consts at 40° follow the linear 
equation = 44 5170 — 6 220 Ck«i, at 0 5* the consts 
are expressed by the sum of 2 equations Ch.i “ (1/2 66) 
log [a/( 1 —or)] — log (1 /K) and the linear equation Kt t - 
40 .3300 — 6 7C05 Cn>i. The linear effect of salt concn 

3 on tbe dispersion const is probably due to a shift in tbe 

assocn of the solvent (hydro! -polyhydrol equtl ) or an 
assocn between solvent and salt , the much greater effect 
of added salt at 0 5’ is due to a dissocn or assocn of the 
gelatin mol. Based on the formulation of Lucas, it is 
shown that 2 and only 2 optically active species exist in 
gelatin solus or gels. C J. West 

Redetermmation of the solubility of chloropentamnune 
cobaltic chloride F. J. Garrick. Nature 136, 1027-8 

4 (1035) — The soly. in 11,0 of this compd purified by an 

improved method is 0 02 1 1 and 0 00925 moles/1 at 25* and 
0 20°, resp This agrees with the results of Brpnsted and 
Peterson, cf C.A. 16, 070. Methods of pptg the sample 
had no effect on the soly. R. L DcRight 

Solubility of banum lodate in salt solutions G Mac- 
dougall and C W. Davies J. Chem. Soe 1935, 1416- 
19 — The soly. of Ba lodate monobydrate in aq solus of 

5 KCI, KNOi, KCIO,, CaCl, and KCIO, at 25* is reported 
Corrections for ionic assocn. remove the specific deviations 
found in dil soln and the results are m accord with the 
Debye-Huckel limiting formula The dissocn const of 
the BaIO, + ion is 0 08 and that of BaClOi* is approx 0 2 

William E. Vaughan 
' mercurous per- 

Trans Electro- 

chem Soc 69, 17 pp (preprint) (1036) —The system Hgi- 

6 (C10,)r-H,0 was investigated and a soly curve con- 
structed A simple quickly adjusted thcrmoregulator is 
found especially suitable for soly.-curve work. Small 
quantities of deliquescent crystals are rapidly dried in a 
tube centrifuge Two hydrates, one with 4 II«0 (ortho- 
rhombic) and one with 2 H,0 (monoclimc ’) were recog- 
nized, the transition point being 30°. From strongly acid 
solns , the dihydrate is deposited at temp considerably 
below the normal transition point The presence of free 

7 acid lowers the soly. of the salt in such a manner that the 
total concn of the common ion remains const , while the 
ionic product vanes greatly. Hydrolysis occurs in 3 
stages, at first HgiO Hg,(CIO,)i is formed and this, on 
treatment with more water, is first hydrated to HgiOH - 
CIO, and then hydrolyzed further to Hg,0 The first of 
these compds is dissolved by a warm soln of the normal 
salt, from which, on cooling, it is slowly deposited in the 

B form of lenses, which very slowly change to tetragonal 
crystals The second compd crystallizes in the hexagonal 
system and is decompd by water with formation of a soln 
of the normal salt and a ppt of Hg,0 The salt ts hydro- 
lyzed 2 5% in 0 1 it 6oln In more coned solns , the 
degree of hydrolysis is greater than would be expected, 
because of the formation of anhyd basic salt, which ts a 
weaker base than the hydrated form. The degree Of 
dissocn of the salt in dil soln. appears to decrease with 

9 diln , either because of the formation of a soln of unionized 
basic salt or the assocn of single univalent to double 
bivalent ions In highly coned solns , abnormally high 
dissocn is indicated both by cond and by potentiometric 
methods In such solns , the double mercurous ion is tom 
apart into single univalent ions by the powerful intenonic 
forces present C G. F. 

Diffraction of x-ray a In lome solutions J. A. Pnns ana 
R Fonteyne Physua 2, 1016-28(1935); cf. C. A. 29. 
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7182’, 7761'. — Previous work of the authors is confirmed 
and extended. In addn. to the cases already reported of 
Th(NOi)« and UO a (NOi)j it appears that a "superarrange- 
ment” of the cations at least is present with ThCU, UOi* 
Cli, La(NO,)„ Cd(NOj)», Zn(NO,)i, Ni(NO,)„ ZnCU, 
Znli. NiClj. Moreover the multivalent anions of Na«- 
WO,. NaiMoO., HjPtCU, IIIO,, HCIOt and H,SO, seem 
to show a superarrangement. With univalent cations or 
anions no superarrangement could be found A rule 
summarizing the results is given On the other hand, 
HIOi was found to belong to the class with "gaseous 
distribution ” This was also the case with Cdl, in water 
and LtOII and with CdCli, Hg(NOj)t, Nai(P\VitO«), Cej- 
(SO«)i and Zr(NOi). in water In these cases the diffrac- 
tion pattern gives information on the inner structure of the 
moh. Harold Gcrshinowitz 

Cryoscopic study of trichloroacetic acid and Its hydrate 
in benzene and in dloxan solution R P Bell and M II 
M Arnold J Chem Soc 1935, 1412-5 — Phase-rule 
studies show that the solid phase in these cryoscopic 
measurements on C*II« solns of trichloroacetic acid and 
its hydrate contains a little of the acid (probably in an 
absorbed state) , the quantity is insufficient to interfere 
with a simple interpretation of the results The dry acid 
tn C,1I« solns exists principally as double mols over the 
concn range studied (in — 0 01—1 6) In dll soln the 
hydrate exists as single mols but forms double mols at the 
higher conens Several structures of the single and double 
hydrate mols are proposed In dioxan solns trichloro- 
acetic acid is present as single mols , probably because of 
assoen. with the solvent William C Vaughan 

Mured melting points in eutropic series II. D K 
Drew and J. K. Landrjuist J Chem Soc IMS, 1480- 
2 — Mixed m. p of the tetraphcnyl denvs of C, Si, Gc, 
Sn and Pb were detd , but no generalizations can he made 
The data are tabulated Mixed m p of the tnplienyl 
denvs. in the scries N, P, As, Sb anil Bi show large de- 
pressions. The data are discussed W C Vaughan 
Surface tensions of ternary solutions III J. W 
Relton. Trans. Faraday Soc. 31, 1648-52(1035), cf 
C A . 30, 660*. — Surface tension of solns of sucrose and 
NaCl, dil. HCt and NaCI, and dil IIC1 and KCI were 
measured by the bubble pressure method and the surface 
adsorption of IIjO ealed In the sucrose NaCl soln. the 
adsorptions are much less than the sum each solute would 
produce separately An amt of acid that has slight effect 
upon the surface tension of IIjO produces a strong effect 
on the adsorption of IIjO on a salt soln C L I*. J. 

Surface tensions of binary liquid mixtures containing 
benzene. J.W. Belton Irons Faraday Soc 31, 1642-8 
(1015), — Surface tensions of mists of CsHt with AcOII, 
CSj and CCh were measured by the bubble-pressure 
method and surface adsorptions ealed. by the Gibbs 
equation. Measurements with AcOH were made at 20* 
and 35 s , with CSi at 20* and 30® and with CCU at 50® 
The form of the adsorption compn. curves and the applica- 
tion of the gas laws is discussed. C E. P. Jeffreys 
The surface tension of simple mixtures V K Semcn- 
chenko, A. F. Gracheva and E. A. Davuidovskaya 
Satzuilsst. Rekonstruhtzsya t Nauka 1935, No. 6, 159-60. — 
In triple mixts. the surface tension within the limits of 0* 
and 80® does not depend upon the concn. of any one of the 
components; therefore it cannot serve as an indication of 
the presence of certain substances in the mixt. 

__ B. V. Shvartxberg 

The surface activity of Ions n. Per tkwall Acta 
Acad. Aboensts, Math Phys. 8, No. 2, 1,1 pp.(1913), c f 
C. A . 28, 004 S’. — Alkyl-substituted Nil* picrates gave 
sigmoid surface tension-conen curves, the curves being 
initially concave to the concn. axis, then passing through 
an inflection point and becoming convex to that axis 
The lower the mol. wt the less marked the sigmoid form 
This is taken to indicate an attractive force between ions 
or mols. m the surface. Data obtained with diethyl- and 
dipropylammomum picrate at high concns agreed fairly 
well with s alues ealed by Sziskowski's equation (cf . C. A .3, 
133) hut were appreciably lower than these values at low 
concns The equation FA — RT (where F is the surface 


1 tension lowering, A the surface area contg. 1 mol. of solute, 
R a const, and T the temp.), which should be valid if the 
solute in the surface behaves as a 2 -dimensional gas (cf. 
Langmuir, C. A . 11, 2849), was tested by ealeg. the value 
of {FA)/iRT) for diethyl, mono-, di-, tn- and tetra- 
propyl Nil* picrates. For the last salt the value remained 
unity for the whole range of concn. studied (up to a surface 
tension lowering of 3 5 dynes/cm ). Tor the other salts 
the value at first decreased, went through a mm. and then 

8 increased rather steadily, the slope being greater the 
greater the mol wt. of the salt Thus strong attractive 
forces between the mols. were again indicated This min. 
was lower the greater the no of substituted alkyl groups or 
the longer the hydrocarbon chains. Comparison is made 
with similar ealens by Schofield and Ridcal (cf. C. A . 
19,3397, 20, 2G05) whose work is bnefly reviewed 
Calcd from data for the diethyl- and dipropyl-substitutcd 

3 salts, the cocff of Traubcs rule was smaller than the usually 

accepted value M G Moore 

Interfacial tension of sugar solutions at various liquid 
surfaces of separation N S Strogonov Protoplasma 
24, 431-52(1935) — An investigation of intcrfacial tension 
of glucose, galactose, maltose, sucrose and lactose by con- 
tact with phases immiscible with IIjO. benzene, toluene, 
petr ether, paraffin oil, castor oil and oh\c oil The de- 
gree of lowering of the intcrfacial tension varies for the 

4 different types of sugars at various liquid surfaces of sepn 
It depends on the nature of the phases and on the 
nature of the active substance dissolved in the HiO 
According to the degree of lowering, the sugars for inter- 
facial tension with respect to benzene, toluene, petr. 
ether and paraffin oil may he placed in the lotlowing Series 
glucose < galactose < maltose < sucrose < lactose. At 
the surfaces of sepn with respect to castor oil and olive oil, 

, this senes docs not hold Seventy-one references. 

r. L. Dunlap 

Optical rotatory power of solutions in an electric field 
J. Kunz and Andrew McLean. Nature 136, 705-C 
(1935) — When an elec field is impressed across a benzene 
soln of the polar optically active cotnpd 2-I-tnenthyl hy- 
drogen 3 mtrophthalatc, the rotation changes instantly 
by as much as 0 59® hut resumes its normal value on re- 
moval of the field The change reaches its max. at q field 

6 strength of 4000 units abs and remains const, for greater 

fields Unexpected results were obtained with the inactive 
2-cthyl hydrogen 3-mtrophthalatc under the same Condi- 
tions C. D West 

The mobility of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions in aqueous 
solutions G. Wanmer Ann. Phystk 24 , 645-GS 
(1035) — The high mobility and small temp, dependence 
arc attributed to a proton exchanged by the hydrated II 
and Oil ions with a H a O mol The result is the same as 

7 that of actual movement Models and their quantum 
mechanics arc discussed and the results compared with the 
Dcbye-Huckcl theory. The explanation of the temp 
coeff is not completely satisfactory. R. E. DcRigbt 

The sourness of acids R M. Beatty and L. II. Cragg 
J Am Chem Soc 57, 2347-51(1935) — Sourness ts ex- 
pressed as the normality of an equally sour HC1 soln. 
Equally sour solns of acetic, malic, tartaric and chloro- 

e acetic acids required equal amts of o phosphate buffer to 
bring the p n to 4 4 This amt of buffer brought carbonic 
acid to 5 3, possibly because of an error in tasting. This 
relation holds for buffers of p n 6 9-7 4 and conctis. of 
anhyd Na phosphates from 0 04 to 0 35% The sourness 
of acids too concd^ or too dil. to taste can be detd. by the 
formula 5 ■» X/K, X — no cc. of buffer needed to adjust 
the Pb of 1 cc to a pu of 4 4 and K — characteristic const 
for the buffer R. £. DeRight 

9 Equilibrium In solutions of tertiary electrolytes. K. 

Jablczynski and R Legat. Rocsntkt Chem. 15, 35l’-8(in 
German 35S-Q)(1035) — The equil. const, of dissocn. of 
BaC!> was detd. from cryoscopic and cicc. cond. data- 
lt liP 0S75. M. WojciechowsVi 

The fourth Ionization constant of ferrocyanlc acid I 
M Kolthoff and Wm. J. Tomsicek. J. Phys Chem. 39" 
055-8(1915) — The fourth ionization const, of ILrefrNL 
A. n. Beiliich * 
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The peculiar behavior of aqueous carbonic acid solu- 1 pz- Measured by the authors’ method {preceding abstr ) 
tions Yrj5 Kauko Suometi Kemtstilehlt 8B, 39-41 the pn was 7 01 0 01 at 27.5® for samples collected in 

{1935) (m German) —The results and errors m the Ag vessels. L W Elder 

measurements of the first dissocn const of carbonic acid Note on the paper on the antimony electrode for pH 
by various researchers are discussed The second dissocn measurements by P Wulff, W Kordatzki and W Ehren- 

eonst was detd at 25° and found to have the value 5 3 * berg Arvid Holmqvist Z Eltktrochem 41,807(1935), 

0 3 X 10“ 11 Maclnnes and Belcher (cf C A. 29, 7760*) cf. C. A. 29, 7762' — Priority is claimed for some of the 

found 5 61 X 10 11 EE Jukkola observations given Reply. P. Wulff and W Kordat- 

The Wien effect for electrolytes investigated with the ikt Ibid C. E P Jeffreys 

cathode ray oscillograph Wilhelm Huter Ann Phystk Junction potentials between solutions of sugars and 
24,253-72(1935), cf C A 28,2975' —The current-p d potassium chloride John M Ort and Martin H Roepke 
relation at high field strengths was studied for solus of J Phys Chem 39, 941-3(1935) — For most potential 

NaCl, CuSOi. Bai[Fe(CN)*]i, Baire(CN)«, HC1, measurements made on glucose solns , the soln junction 

HjSOi, KOH, NH.OH and acetic, propionic, tartaric and potential may be ignored when satd KCI salt bridges are 

citnc acids The results agree with those obtained previ- used and the pn of the glucose soln does not greatly exceed 

ously by another method E J Rosenbaum 10 and the sugar soln has not been heated or treated in any 

On the paper “The electrolysis of copper in potassium way that produces a large amt of ionized decompn prod- 
ehlonde " S A Artzuibuishev Compt rend acad set 3 ucts A E Beitlich 

U R S S IN S 1,3, 157-60(1935) (m German), cf C A Oxidation-reduction potential of reductone Rene 
29, 2052* —Some errors in the former paper are corrected Wurmser and NGicia Mayer Compt rend 201,1366-8 
The mobility of the Cu ion is 2 425 «' 11,,0,, {7' = abs (1935); cf C. A. 29, 1109’ — By means of soJns ofreduc- 
temp ) An explanation of the diffusion of Cu into KC1 tone, CH(OH) C(OH) CHO, contg a Ieuco dye (e g , 

based on a comparison of the ionic radii of the 2 pos ions leuco alizarin blue) suitably buffered, the oxidation- 

is unsatisfactory ABF Duncan reduction potential was plotted against pa for fa 2-8, 

The stepwise titration of a dibasic acid S Krlpi Z whence if the dissocn coasts of reduced and oxidized 

phystk Chem AI74, 441-4(1935) —Conditions were reductone are taken as 10'* and 10~' resp , which 

derived for the stepwise titration of moderately strong and * gives a curve agreeing well with expt up to pa 6, the nor- 
weak dibasic acids The potential difference at the 1st mal potential at p a 0° and 38° is 0.282 v Reductone re- 

stoichioraetnc equivalence point has a max when K\/K, > duced m this way is regenerated unchanged by f 
13 93 and a min at K\/K\ < 13 93, whence it can be C A Silberrad 

assumed that K\ > Kt This indicates a change m the Thermal reaction between gaseous iodine monochloride 
buffer action of the equimol mixt. of an acid and base and hydrogen W. D Bonner, W L Gore and Don M 

from a mm to a max at Kha Kboh = 13 93A* or at Yost J Am Chem Soc 57, 2723-4(1935) —For the 

Kha Kboh — K *,/ 13 93 The H ion concn at max or reaction of IC1 and Hi in the gaseous state values of k are 

mm p d in the case of moderately strong or weak acids, s 205°, 0 031 * o 006 , 230°, 0 17 * 0 06, 240°, 0 35 * 

like the H ion concn at the first equivalence point, is 0 06 The tentative mechanism suggested is Hi + 

independent of the value K,/K, With high values for IC1 =• HI + HCl(slow) ; HI + IC1 = HCI + I, (rapid) 
Kt/Kt the H-ion concn at max p d , as well as the H-ion When the av. values of the sp reaction rate consts are 

concn at the 1st equivalence point, is independent of the plotted against 1/Ta straight line results The energy of 

strength of the acid R H Baechtcr activation for the assumed slow reaction is 33,900 cal 

The potentials of cells In liquid -ammonia solutions C J West 

The thermodynamic constants of the ammmo cadmium Equilibrium studies on the exchange reaction between 
chlorides and of cadmium chlonde Clifford S Gamer, acetylene and heavy water L H Reyerson and Bruce 
Emerson W Green and Don M. Yost J Am Chem 6 Gillespie J. Am Chem Soc 57, 2250-1(1935 ); cl 

Soc 57, 2055-8(1935) — The e m f of the cell Zn C. A. 28, 4373’ — An isotopic exchange occurs between 

amalgam, ZnCl, 6NH, (solid), NH.C1 (soln in liquid CiH, (I) and alk. solns of DiO (II) The reaction takes 
NH,), CdCIi 6NH, (solid), Cd amalgam was measured at place because of the ionization of I, but the detn of the 
25° at several ccmens of NH.Cl and of the amalgams change m d of II makes it possible to calc K k The 

Gated to pure Zn and Cd, E° — 0 3605 v From the equil between I and aq solns contg 9 77 and 18 97%of II 

measured potential and its temp coeff , together with was studied at 0°, 25° and 100°. Av values of K, for the 
results of other investigators, Af°, A H“ and A5® were reaction I + II — CiDi + H,0 were found to be 0.365, 
ealed and tabulated for the solid ammmo Cd chlorides 0 45 and 0 51 at 0°, 25° and 100°, resp Incontradistmc- 
and CdCl? Provisional values for the activity coeffs of 7 tion to the findings of Bell ( C A. 29, 3590*) pos. proof of 
NH.Cl w liquid NH« at 25° are ealed and in combination the existence of C,D, m the equil mixt was obtained by 
with the free energy data yield the standard half-cell mass-spectroscopic investigation and the amt found com- 

potentials, referred to Hj in liquid NHi, T1|TIC1 —0 10 v , pared favorably with that detd from the equil study A 

ZnJZnCl, 6NHj +0 7293 v , CdjCdCli 6NHi +0 3688 v. Raman spectrum detn of a sample of gas taken from the 

L. W Elder equil reaction showed lines for the CzDi mol It is felt 

Application of the glass electrode to unbuffered sys- that these equil studies represent real equil values within 
terns Samuel B Ellis and Samuel J, TCiehl J Am the limit of error of the exptl technic employed 
Chem Soc . 57, 2139-44(1935) —Coming 015 glass is too 8 C. R Addinall 

sol for glass electrode Pa measurement in distd water A reaction of atomic iodine with quartz glass Gerbard 
Ordinary soft glass can be used in a flow method which Brauer Z phystk Chem A174, 435-40(1935) — Tber- 
flushes out sol impurities Streaming potentials are mallydissocd I vapor on coming into contact with quartz 
avoided by proper placing of the liquid junction Mcas- glass produces a brownish coating which can he identified 
urements of potential ts rate of flow for pure water and as Si If the Oi is not conducted away, the coating con- 
dil solns of NajHPO. and of KCI show that rates above lists of StOj Optically dissoed I produces the same 
25 cc /mm are necessary for unbuffered and weakly effect R H Baechler 

buffered systems L W. Elder The velocity of alkaline saponification of several crotomc 

The purification of water and its Pn value Samuel B 9 esters E Sebjinberg Z phystk Chem A174, 465-71 
Ellis and Samuel J Kiehl J.Am Chem Soc 57,2145-9 (1935) — The velocities of alk saponification of several 

(1935) —A still embodying the principles of Bourdillon crotomc and butyric esters and its dependence upon temp 
(C. A 8, 1889 ; 22, 7) and Welland (C. A. 12, 560) were detd Esters of a,0 unsatd acids saponify more 
removes CO* but not all NH, Addns. of alk KMnO. or slowly than their satd analogs There is a difference in 
Messier reagent to the stock distd water used as feed did the saponification velocities of primary and secondary 
not remove NH, from the first portions of distillate In- ales The activation energy and action consts were detd 
termediate fractions distd from Nessler reagent were from the temp coeffs Secondary ales have smaller 
acid HiPOi in the feed water yielded distillates of const, velocity consts because of their smaller action consts 
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Crotomc esters have smaller velocity consts. than butyric 
esters because of their higher energy of activation. 

R H. Baechler 

The velocity of thermal decomposition of ammonia on a 
quartz surface J. A Christiansen and Eggert Knuth. 
Kgl. Danske l tdenskab Selskab Math -fys iledd 13, 
No, 12, 20 pp (1935) (English) —The authors detd the 
velocity of decompn of NHj in a quartz bulb of 200 cc 
vol and2l0sq cm surface heated in a manually regulated 
elec, furnace at temps of 10ti2 1132'K with final pres- 
sures of 36 50-59 42 mm The pressure changes were 
read on a Hg manometer to within 0 01 mm They 
suggest the mechanism wall + NHi “ NH 4- Hi + 
waU, NH* c= NH. NH* + NH, — N. + 2H, NH 
and NH* are 2 different forms of the radical The pres- 
ence of NH, although in very small amts , was established 
by its conversion into NH»OH and detection of the latter 
bj the method of Blom (cf C A 20, 136S) Numerical ; 
data and curves are given E R Scbierz 

The kinetics of the autondation of catechol In the 
presence of several foreign substances. G E K Branch 
and M A Joslyn J Am Chem Soc 57, 23SS-94 
(1«35) — The oxidation is definitely a chain reaction be- 
cause small amts of cysteine, KjSOj and o-ammophenol 
inhibit during the initial period while hydroqumone, 
resorcinol, pyrogallol, gallic acid and p-aminophenol 
accelerate the reaction alter an induction period Large ' 
concns. of hydroqumone or pyrogallol increase the rate 
because of a process of chaw exchange and there is no 
induction period Initial rates in the presence of resorci- 
nol are decreased but later become greater than those of 
catechol alone on account of the formation of a rapidly 
oxidized intermediate that acts as an accelerator 

R E DeRight 

Kinetics of the permanganate-oxalate reaction I , 
Effect of various salts on the rate of reaction R. W. 
Fessenden and Bry an C Redmon J Am Chem Soc 57, 
2246-9(1935) — This reaction was studied m the presence 
of small oxalate concns. and no manganous ion A neg. 
kinetic salt effect was found with the sulfates of Na, K and 
Mg, while a pos effect was found with Al, Zn and Cd 
sulfates. The cations of the salts that showed a pos. 
effect are known to form oxalate complexes. The rate 
vanes inversely as the oxalate concn A mechanism is , 
proposed. E. J Rosenbaum 

Allotropy of very pure calcium Alfred Schulze 
Phystk Z. 36, 595-S( 1935) —The changes from a to $ and 
0 to y phases are shown very precisely with Ca 99 9% 
pure. The changes were followed by measuring f ps , 
elec cord of pure Ca wires and by dilatoiretnc methods. 

A. B. F Duncan 

Allotropy of cal dura M C. Neuburger Z Eleklro- 
cherr.. 41, 700(1035). — Analysis of published data show 
that Ca exhibits 3 and not 4 allotropcs Below 300* a 
cubic, face-centered (.4i-type) is stable, at 300-150®, 
type 2 and above 450“ a hexagonal (type 3) are the stable 
forms The other form reported to exist above 450° was 
due to measurements on Ca contg 4-5% N, Ca, 99 9% 
Pure, exists only in the hexagonal lattice form 
, C. E P. Jeffreys 

Isotherms of methane between 0® and 150® and densi- 
ties 19 and 53 Amagat (pressures between 20 and SO 
atmospheres). A. Michels and G W. Nederbragt. 
Pkvsica 2, 1000-2(1935) Harold Gershmowitz 

The phase diagram of low-melting mixtures II The 
melting diagram cf oxygen -mtrogen and the phase dia- 
gram of nitrogen-carbon monoxide. M Ruheman, A. 
Likhter and P. Komarov. Phystk.Z So-sjelunion 8, 320- 
36(1935); cf C. A. 29, 32*. — Measurements of sp. heat 
show that CO-N trixts. form 2 complete senes of mixed 
crystal*. The system O-N has a eutectic at 50 1“K. and 
-3 So by vol. of N. The O lattice dissolves 16% N and 
the N lattice f9% O. The heats of fusion of the N-O 
mtxt. show a n - in near the concn. of the satd. N crystal. 

Morris Mnskat 

Layer formation in a two liquid system. R. V. Mertz- 
L m SHI d V r Vst-Kachkintzev. J Gen Chem (USSR) 
5, *11-8(1935).— From a study of the isotherms of the 


systems Et»N-HiO-K Cl atO®, 10® and 15®, C»HiN-HiO— 
KC1 at 0®, 20* , 50° and SO® and C,HuN-H,0-KCl at 20°, 
40®, 60® and SO® it is concluded that the binary systems 
Et,N-H,0, C,HjN-H,0 and C»H u N-H,0 should have at 
low temps a mm. cnt. temp, of layer sepn. S. I*. M. 

Equilibnum diagrams of the system magnesium- 
lithium P Sal'dau and F Sham rail Z anorg oil gem. 
Chem 224, 3SS-98( 1935) . — Mg forms 3 solid phases with 
Li, not 2 as has been previously claimed. The limits of 
the a-ph3se proceed from 10 atoms % Li at 15° to 12.5 
atoms %Liat405° and 19 atoms %Li at 500® until they cut 
the eutectic line at 5SS 2® at the point which corresponds 
approx to 21% Li. Mg forms a fixed compd. with Li, 
LiMgi, which melts without decompn. and forms on crystn. 
of solid solns ( 0-phase) with both its components in the 
region 29-95 atoms % Li The y-phase which forms a 
solid soln of Mg w Li occurs between 9S and 100% Li. 

M. McMahon 

Intermetalhc compounds Introduction. W. Klemm 
Angnc Chem 48, 713(1935) Recent methods and re- 
sults on the detection of intermetalhc compounds G. 
Grube Ibtd 714-19 — The following methods are dis- 
cussed. x-ray investigation, dilatometnc method (ther- 
mal expansion) , detn of elec resistance, as a function of 
temp and the detn of magnetic properties as a function 
of the concn and temp Many graphs and diagrams are 
shown Equil diagrams are presented for the amalgams 
of Cs, Rb, K, Na and Li Corapds. of Mg and Li with 
various other metals are discussed Twelve references 
The structures of intennetalhc phases Gunnar Hagg. 
Ibtd 720-3 — The literature findings are discussed and the 
properties of metallic phases are summarized Energy and 
space problems m the formation of intermetalhc com- 
pounds Wilhelm Biltz Jbtd. 729-34, cf. C. A. 2 9. 
3273*.— The methods available for measuring affinity in 
alloys are discussed and a general summary of the most 
recent results is given The space chemistry of inter* 
metallic corapds is renewed Ten references. Mag- 
netism and chemical bond in intennetalhc phases. Eck- 
hart Vogt. Ibid. 734-40 — An extensive discussion of 
magnetic phenomena in their relation to chem. bonds. 
Twenty-three references. Karl Kammenneycr 

System stannic chlonde-hydrochlonc arid. Andrf 
' Chrftien and Georges Varga. Com pi rend 201, 1491-3 
(1935).— The constitutional diagram shows, besides 
SnCb and HC1, 2 compds : SnCl* 5HCI (I) and SnCh - 
2HC1 (II), melting congruently at -94.7® and -85 4®, 
resp The eutectics are HC1 and I, m. —121.4®, 6 S% 
SnCh; I and II, m -96.2®, 30 0%SnCbandII and SnCL, 
m —93®, 45 S% SnCI* C. A. Silberrad 

System antimony iodide-sodium Iodide-water. FHix 
' Francois Compl rend. 201, 1439-91(1935). — Soly. iso- 
therms are traced for 15®, 35° and 60® for solus, of such 
compn that Sbli is not hy drolyied Only 2 double salts, 
SbI a .2XaI SHjO (I) and Sblj-Nal ,6H } 0 (II) were found, 
with no trace of SbIi.NaI.H,0 or 2SbI,.3NaI.12HjO. 
By slow evapn. of suitable solns. I was obtained in orange 
prisms, II m long needles C. A. Silberrad 

Binary addition compounds in ternary systems. IX. 
System phenacetra-sulfonal-resoreinol Franctszek Ada- 
mants. Rocsnikt Chem 15, 3S3-9(m French 3S9-90) 
(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 6S26 1 — By thermal analysis there 
were found a pentectic point 59 0° at 29% phenacetm, 
37% snlfonal and 34% resorcinol, and a eutectic point 
50 0® at 15.5% phenacetm, 43 5% sulfonal and 41% 
resorcinol. _ M. Wojciechowski 

Homogeneous catalysis — decomposition of acrolein 
catalyzed by iodine. H. W. Thompson and J. J. Frewing. 
) Trans. Faraday Soc. 31, 1660-8(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 
1703*.— The kinetics of the decompn. of acrolein catalyzed 
by I, are complicated and unsuitable for detailed analysis, 
but certain conclusions may be drawn. In the presence of 
Ij vapor the temp, at which acrolein begins to decompose 
is more than 100® lower than in the absence of catalyst. 
There are indications that the decompn. is unimol. and 
yields more C,H, than without I,. Acrolein appears to 
retard it3 decompn. presumably by some chain-breaking 
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process. The selocity is approx proportional to (I»|V*. 1 K. Ablezova and S. Roginskif. Z. physik. Chan. A174, 
It is not possible to decide whether this implies catalysis 449-04(1935). — The promotor effect of II upon Nt w»i 
by I atoms or mols The catalyzed reaction has an activa- studied. A well-defined max in the curve i = /(e/m), 

lion energy of about 32,000 cal C. E. F. Jeffreys which represents the catalytic activity as a function of the 

Catalysis of oxidation at bounding surfaces D B. gas content of the layer formed by condensation, was 
Kroon Ada Brena Necrla nd Physiol , Pharmacol , demonstrated, the optimum corresponds to 1 Hj mol. to 

Microbiol 5,127-9(1935), cl C A 29,4993’ — Adis- 100 Ni atoms The curve explains a series of contradic- 

eussion E D Walter tion9 obtained m a study of the effect of the gas upon 

Catalytic oxidation of carbon Jesse E Day, Richard „ catalytic activity. R. II. Baechler 

P Robey and Hyp J Dauben J Am Chcm Soe. 57, Heat capacity, entropy, and free energy of rubber hydro- 

2725-0(1935) — The catalytic effect of NaCI on the oxida- carbon Norman Bekkedabl and Harry Matheson J. 

tion of soot C, demonstrated by Taylor (C. A 24,4209), Research Natl Bur Standards 15, 503-15(1935) (Research 
is exhibited by other salts (LiCl, NaCI, KC1, CaCli, SrCIi, Paper No. 844) — Values are given for the heat capacities 
BaCli, Ca(OH)j, Ba(OH),, Na,SO, and KtSO ( ). Nu- at const pressure (C,) of the rubber hydrocarbon m its 
mencal values ate given, at 575® the C burned off bare different forms from 14 to 320° K. The C, value for both 

glass in about 180 sec , which was cut down to 20-30 sec the metastable amorphous and cryst forms at 14°K. is 

by all the salts, at 515°, the oxidation from the bare sur- 0 0G4 joules/g /degree With increase in temp the C, 
face required 630 sec , this was cut down by Ba and Sr salts 3 increases gradually up to a transition at about 199°K , 
to 300, by Ca salts and NaCl to 230 and by KC1, LiCl, the amorphous form having a little the greater value 

Na,SO, and K»SO, to about 170 secs C. J. West At 199°K. both the forms undergo a transition of the 

Application of Polanyi's potential theory to the van der second order, the C, rising sharply. For the amorphous 
Waals adsorption of gases on iron synthetic ammonia form above this transition the C, rises gradually without 

catalysts P H Emmett and Stephen Brunauer. J. discontinuity to the highest temp of the measurements 

Am Chcm Soc. 57,2732-3(1935) — Potential-vo! curves The cryst. form undergoes fusion (a transition of the first 
for the adsorption of N and A on a single promoted Te order) at 284°K , the heat of fusion being 16 7 joulcs/g 

synthetic-NHi catalyst are given, which seem to represent At 298 1°K. (25*C.) the C, of the rubber is 1 880 * 

the isotherms very closely throughout the entire pressure 4 0 002 joules/g /degree C, its entropy 1.881 =*= 0 019 
range covered, including the region concave to the pressure joules/g /degree C , and its standard free energy of forma- 

axis where probably less than a mol. layer of gas exists, the tion from the elements 1 .35 * 0 10 kdo;ou!es/g 
bnear portion that has been postulated to represent the N. Bekkedahl 

building up of a second layer of gas on the catalyst surface Phase-boundary energies m phase systems of pure 
and the bibber-pressure portion, which is convex to the electrically neutral phases H. Hohn and E. Lange, 
pressure axis and which, it is generally believed, represents Physih Z. 36, 603-24(1935). — A discussion of thermo- 
the condensation of the gas to liquid ra the capillaries of dynamic relations between surface energy, work of ad- 
the adsorbent. The potential curves exhibit no variation 5 besion, surface tension, work of cohesion, surface cohesion, 
with temp , the — 183° and — 195 8° points falling on the immersion energy and free energy, interfacial tension and 

the same curve. C. J. West similar quantities A table of formulas with 23 references 

Effect of adsorbed water on the catalytic decomposition is included. A. B F Duncan 

of hydrocarbons by a molecular beam method Otto Temperatures and heat tones of genotypical transforma- 
Beeck. Nature 136, 1028-9(1935) —Enough HiO is tions of the alkali salts of long-chain fatty acids. Peter 
necessary in a gas to maintain a unimol layer on the A. Th lessen, Jurgen v. Kleck, Hilde Gockowiack and 
filament (Pt or C) 1/ dehydrogenation is to take place Joachim Staufl. Z. physih. Chem. A174, 335-68(1935).—* 
Excess HiO inhibits at lower temps Above 1550° all The temps at which the beat tone corresponding to the 
hydrocarbons except CH, decompose completely, fndi- 6 genotypical transformation sets in were detd. by a simple 
eating the formation of free radicals, by the rupture of a differential process The temp -dietec. const, curve 
C-C, which are adsorbed on the walls. 11,0 can be sub- shows a break at the transformation The optical refrac- 

stituted by mols contg H and an electroneg element, tion in a crystal of Na stearate changes sharply at the 

HiO is also necessary for hydrogenation R. E DeR start of genotypical transformation and at 49° a mouo- 
Catalysis by fusions. 1. E Adadurov and P D Di- tropic transformation is indicated The heat of trans- 
denko J. Am Chem Soc 57, 2718-22(1935) — Al- formation increases with length of the chain and depends 

though orientation of a meiat surface may be retamed at upon the nature of the cation A relation exists between 

the m. p , the decorapn of CH,OH on Zn surfaces is now the heat tone and the radius of the cation The sp beat- 
found to be catalyzed by ZnO, hence the const, nse in 7 temp curve shows a break at the genotypical point, in 
activity from solid to liquid Zu found by Steacie and Elkin, agreement with the prevailing idea of the structure of 
C. A . 28, 960*, is not conclusive proof of the nonexistence long-chain fatty acids App and technic are described 
of active centers. Further evidence is that the catalytic R If. Baechler 

oxidation of NH, by Sn is due to the oxide; hence the rate 

increases upon fusion but the activity of Ag falls off X-ray structure and elec, resistance of Pd-Ag-H alloys 
abruptly at the m p and the nature of the reaction (Rosenball) 9 Chem. action caused by neutrons and 

changes because the oxide is not formed Mechanisms are -x-rays and the effects of these agents on colloids (Hop- 

cited for the formation of ZnO and expts show Zn chips to e wood, Phillips) 3 Detn of Ionization by ultraviolet 

be coated with oxide. R E DeRight spectrophotometry, its application to the measurement of 

A promoter effect of gases upon catalysts of hydrolysis strength of weak bases (Flexser, rf al ) 3. 


3— SUBATOMIC PHENOMENA AND RADIOCHEMISTRY 


W ALBERT NOYES. JR. 

The neutrino theory of light O. Schemer. Z. Physih 9 ionizing tube in which the axial wire is maintained at a po- 
97, 725-39(1935) — A quant, application of the neutrino tential of *10-15 kv., then through a U-tube of conduct- 
theory is made which gives the main optical phenomena ing material enclosed in the sphere to be charged (30 cm 
correctly but does not avoid the problem of infinite proper diam ), the middle portion of the U-tube being flattened so 
energy of the electron. B.Swirles as to ensure contact therewith of the charged particles A 

Ionic generator for high potentials Marcel Pauthenier charge of 450 kv. was thus readily obtained on the sphere 

and Marguerite Moreau -Hanot. Compt. rend 201, Calcn. shows that there should belittle difficulty in attain - 

1332-4(1935); cf C. A. 26, 1184, 29, 684*. — Dust-laden mg much higher potentials C.A Silberrad 

gas Is aspirated round a circuit passing first through an Thermal diffusion of color centers. O.Stasiw. Physic. 
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Z. 36, 737 — 10(1035) I cf. C. A. 29, 3230*.— Thermal dif- 
fusion consts. of color centers in KC1 were measured nnd 
found to lie between 0 057 and 0 4 X 10'* sq ni /sec. at 
a temp of -JtO-755 0 . The consts. were compared with 
older measurements of velocity of migration of pos ions 
in an efee field. Above 700® the electrons mote at about 
the same r itc ns pos tons. Below 700° there is some 
slowing down of the electrons by the pos ions 

C 11. P. Jcffrcjs 

Theory of electron motion In nonmetaUic crystal lat- 
tices. 1 . Hand. Physik Z 36, 725-9(1035) 

C. E. P. Jeffreys 

Electronic conduction in alkali halide crystals R W 
PoW Physik Z 36, 732—5< 1035) ; cf C. A 29, 7S01‘ — 
Color centers m alkali halide crystals permit optical 
measurements of electron \eloclty nnd the detn of the no 
of migrating electrons The crj stats with (f-ccnters are 
semiconductors and maj be studied ns photoelec von- 
ductors CLP Jeffreys 

Disarrangement phenomena In ionic lattices as basis for 
ionic and electronic conduction Carl Wagner Physik 
Z. 36, 721-5(1*135) —Examples of 3 types of disarrange- 
ment In ionic lattices in-lietween-latlJce tjpe, vacant - 
spare tjpe and substitution type, are discussed in rela- 
lion to ionic and electronic conduction. Three tjpes of 
oxides whose eonductances vary with Oj pressure arc dis- 
cussed from the point of view of disarrangement of elec- 
tron distribution. C 1 P Jeflrc)* 

The problem of Ionic and electronic conduction in non- 
metalllc solid substsnees B Gudden and W SchottVy. 
Physik. Z. 36, 717-21(1035) — A general discussion. 

CEP Jcffrcjs 

Glow electron emission nnd electronic conduction of 
solid substances A Gtltrts PAynfc Z 36, 7G4-7 
(10 15) . — Glow electron emission from cathodes covered 
with monatomic adsorption lajcrs Is a purely surface 
phenomenon, ns in the case of homogeneous cathodes The 
variance of the proportionality const In the tarmuia l 
- ATe~'T from the theoretical value, 00 2 amp/ 
cm.ydcg.* Is due to special properties of the adsorption 
layer and not to a relation between electronic conduction 
and glow emission. C. E. P. Jeffreys 

Concentration of sodium vapor In the electric arc. 
Thadfc rccxnlsU nnd Nicolas Sruic. Comfl. raid 201, 
1335-7(1035) —The spectrum of Na was observed by 
means of a current of 10-80 amp. passed between C elec- 
trodes embedded In NaCl. Prom the width of the lines 
D, and Di nnd the relation A» — 1 0 X 10' 1 \/ii, where 
n is the concn. of the vapor (cf Trumpy, C. A 21, 
1001) the concn. of Na atoms producing lines of emission 
(I. e , in the interior of the arc) is approx. 10 times that 
of atoms in the exterior portion, producing absorption, 
7 X 10” nnd (1 X 10”, resp. C. A Silbcrrad 

Negative glow discharge Investigations of hindered 
discharges in hydrogen. W. Weizel and H. richer 
Ann Physik 24, 20 , >-30(19J5). — An auxiliary electrode 
was placed in the neg. glow of a 1! discharge tube and the 
currents resulting from various combinations of potentials 
were measured. The diffusion of the charge earners was 
important. Rogowski’j theory docs not apply to these 
results E. J. Rosenbaum 

The ’counting" phenomenon as a space-charge prob- 
lem A. v. Hlppel Z. rhysik 07, 455-81(1055); cf 
C. <1 27, 200*1. — The current-voltage charnctenslic for 
rarefied gases is considered and ft is shown how a discharge 
becomes unstable because of n pos. space-charge and how 
stabilization occurs because of diminution In the no. of 
collisions. The region of validity of I*aschen’s law and an 
exact definition of sparking potential are given. The 
behavior of the characteristics for spark, and steady dis- 
charge in a homogeneous field are given and a "counting 
region” and "counting conditions" are found Turther 
the pos. and neg forms of discharge in an Inhomogeneous 
field are explained, with applications to the actual form of 
the Geiger counter. B. Swirtes 

Erclfition function of mercury in atomic collisions. 
K. Gaiter. Ann. PAyni 24, 421-39(1035).— The excita- 
tion of Ilg atoms bv Jl atoms with energies in the range 


1 2-tO e. Lv. is etc least 20 time* os great at that by protons. 
The excitation function for the 2537 A. line has a max. at 
20 e lv In these collisions the llg atoms only are ex- 
cited. Excitation functions for II atoms and electrons 
arc compared In a collision, the effect of n fast partkle 
does not ileprml on either its veloatv or its kinetic cnergv 
alone but on the energy winch cun be transferred. This h 
a function of the excitation nnd ionization energies and of 
the masses of both collision partners E J. Rosenbaum 

2 Energy losses of electrons In helium, neon and argon. 
R Wliuldington and T G Vi\>o<ironfe Phil J/df. 20, 
l!0*i 20(1*115), cf C A. 28, 4*17S« —The accuracy of 
the method desenbed ptev until) has been increased. 
The electron energj used was around 100 c v. The 
energy losses in lie were 21 11, 23 0t« and 2J.70 e v , 
with relative probabilities of 10, 2 and 1, resp In Ne 
the prominent losses wire 1(5 7(i, IS 62 nnd IP9S e. v , 

a with relative probabilities of lti, 4 and 5, resp , while 
in A the prominent losses were 11 77 and 14 2.1 e v. 
Most of the energy losses mold lie correlated with particu- 
lar excited states of tin sc atoms I T Rosenbaum 

Collisions of slow electrons with methane molecules 
Henrj L Brose and John E Kcvston Phi. Jlfog. 20, 
002-12(1935), cf C A 24. 521S — The min effective 
collision cross section of CH< (or slow electrons detd. b) 
the Townsend method agrees with the value found hj the 
* Rnmsnucr method The electron veloiities for min cross 
section arc nlso in agreement The similarities and dif- 
ferences of the Interaction of Clf, mols and A atoms with 
electrons are discussed The nv fraction of on electron’s 
energj which is lost in a collision with a CII, mol is several 
thousand times that for a simd ir collision with nn A 
atom The value of the efectron energj for which the av 
low of energy is a nm corresponds to tile wave length of 
. the main Infrared absorption bands of CIL I' J. R. 

Quantized velocity losses of slow electrons and effective 
cron sections In molecular gases Helmut Ltthncr. Ann. 
Pfiysik 24, 3 f f>— C0( I *)T 5) — The \cloctty losses ol slow 
electrons in H, N, CO, NO, N,0 nnd CO, were studied li> 
the Ltnurd method Ihtrticular attention was paid to the 
smallest velocity at which inelastic collisions began These 
smallest velocities are in v. 1 II 4 25, N 2 4.5, CO 2 I, 
NO 3 05, N,0 722 and CO, 7 1 The losses in I'ostenc 

6 mols are similar. The sepn of the velocity-effective 
cross-section curve into parts due to clastic nnd Inelastic 
impact and the relation of this curve to the velocity 
losses of electrons are discussed E. J Rosenbaum 

Quantitative and qualitative observations on the elec- 
tron diffraction pattern from the natural (III) face of 
diamond. R Beeching. Phil. .Uof. 20, M1-55{10J,5) — 
Intensit) measurements were made on this pattern and 
details of the pattern are discussed The inner potential 

7 detd. bv the rotation nnd the Kikucht hue methods Is 

20 S 0 7 v E. J, Rosenbaum 

The oxygen afterglow. Erie M. Stoddart. Proc. Rov. 
Soc. (London) A153, 152-7(1*135), cf C. A. 29, 13 >3*.— 
S. shows that the criticism of Ravleigli (C. A. 29, 5021*) 
is not valid The jellow O afterglow is obtained best 
with a mm nmt of 11,0 vapor in the gas phase and n max 
amt. adsorbed on the walls A. B. r. Duncan 

e Air afterglow. T II Newman. Phil. Mag. 20, 777-M 
(1935). — The air afterglow is very’ faint in a clean tube 
but increases in brightness after n discharge Is passed. 
Its spectrum is continuous in the range 4200-45700 A, w ith 
a no of diffuse band-, superimposed. It is quenched bv 
the vapors of water, acetone and benzene, CS, form* a 
blue glow where it enters the nirglow stream nnd S is de- 
posited on the walls. The afterglow is attributed to an 
oxidation of NO by O, both of which are formed in the 
9 discharge The O afterglow is similar Is. J. R. 

Paramignetism. III. Light absorption In para- 
magnetic crystals and solutions. S. Datta and Manmd- 
ramohan Deb. Phil Afjj. 20. 112I-30(l‘>j.5) ; cf. C. A. 
28, 6.300*. — The absorption spectra were studied for sains" 
of CrCli, CoClt and NiCl, in 11,0. TtOH nnd coned" 
11C1 soln. at temps. In the range -116° to GO®. Tor nit 
3 solutea the absorption max. shifts from its position for 
aq solas, to longer wave lengths if the dtelec. const \s 
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lessthanthatoflljOorifanexcessofHClispresent. I 11 ' 
absorption max of EtOH and HC1 solns of CoCIj and 
N1CI1 shift to shorter wave lengths as the temp is lowered 
to —115* At this temp the values agree with those in 
aq sola WTicneier the values from magnetic data art 
large the absorption max is shifted to longer wave lengths 
and conversely An explanation is discussed. 

r J Rosenbaum 

Adsorption of alkali metals on metal surfaces VI 
Selective photoelectric effect J H dc Boer and C. F. 
Veeneraans PAjuca 2, 915-22(1935), cf. C. A 29, 
7150** — The adsorbed atoms can give rise to a selective 
pbotoclcc effect for wave lengths relativel} far in the 
ultraviolet The spectral mat is situated at a wave 
length shorter than th3t of the ionization limit of the 
atom concerned For large values of e other atoms are 
adsorbed which are polarized in the opposite direction 
This gives nsc to a selective photoelec eflect with a spectral 
max farther toward the long wave lengths The results 
of I-IV are summarized Harold Gershinowitr 

Neutrino theory of light HI R. de L. Kromg. 
Physiea 2, 9GS-S0(1935). ci. C A. 29, 7175* II. G 
The cosmic radiation problem P. M S Blackett. 
Physih Z 36, 773-6(1935). C. E. P. Jeffreys 

The passage of cosmic radiation through matter. II 
Kulenhampfl Phystk Z 36. 785-7(1935). — Coincidence 
measurements were made with counter tubes perpendicu- 
larly over each other with absorption sheets between and 
over the tubes. A secondary radiation of range 35 cm of 
Fe was released in the absorber by y-radiation with an 
absorption coeff. of 0 009 cm -l Fe C. E. P. Jeffreys 
Nodear phenomena and cosmic rays W. F. G. 
Swann Ohio J. Set. 35, 311-42(1035); ef. C A. 29, 
4667*. — A rev lew. E. J. Roseobaum 

Forces which determine the structure of the atomic 
nudeus C. F v Weizsacker. Phystk. Z. 36, 779-S5 
(1935) — The theoretical derivations of nudear forces 
are discussed C. E. P. Jeffreys 

Artificial radioactivity. E. O. Lawrence. Ohio J. 
Set 35, 383—405(1935).— A review, particularly of L/s 
recent work E. J. Rosenbaum 

Nudear transformations and the origin of the chemical 
elements G Gamow. Ohio J. Set 35,400-13(1935) — 
A review, mainly of recent theories of the state of stellar 
interiors E. J. Rosenbaum 

Ways and kinds of artificial atom transformations. 
W. Bothe Phystk Z. 36, 776-0(1935) —Nudear re- 
actions, the different types of transformations and the 
stability of the products are considered C. E P. T. 

Artificial radioactivity, n D van der Veen. Chem. 
Tl eekblod 32, 667-71(1935). — Continuation of a previous 
artide (C. A. 29, 2073*). A review. N. Bekkedabl 
Destruction of lithium, boron and deuterium Kessar 
D. Alexopoulos Heir. Phys Acta 8, 601-36(1935). — 
An app for bombarding with 140-kv. protons and deuter- 
ons is described. These are generated as canal rays and 
then accelerated in an elec, field If any 1 S- and 4 O-cm. 
partidcs were obtained from Li bombarded with protons 
their intensities were less than 3% of that of the 7-cm 
range. Li bombarded with deuterons gave less than one 
quantum for 8 disintegrations Deuterium bombarded 
with deuterons gave neutrons and protons according to the 
schemes 2iD* »■ sHe* + and 2iD* «. ,11* + ,H> 

Gregg M. Evans 

Isotopy of the elements J. Mattauch. Z. Ver. tint. 
In[ . 79, 1140-4(1935) — A review of recent developments 
Harold Gershmowitz 

Agreement between nuclear energy differences and 
experimental masses of light elements Louis Cartan. 
Compt rend 201, 1363-6(1935). — From considerations 
of the work of Aston, and of Oliphant, el at (C. A. 29, 
4225*, 40G8‘), and results deduced from band spectra 
the following revised at. masses are deduced, n 1 1 0033 

* 00005; II* 1 0031 0 0001; H* 2 0143 * 00002. 

He* 4 0034 - 0 0003. Ld 6 0166 * 0 0010, Ll r 7 01C7 

* 0 0012. Be* 9 0152 - 0 0010; B» 10 0141 «*> 0 0009, 
B" 11,0109 ■*= 0,0010 and c u 12 0037 * 0 0010 

C. A. Silbcrrad 


Energies and products Involved In nuclear dislntegra- 
bon and synthesis M. L. Pool. Ohio J. Sc i. 3S, 343-61 
(1935). — A renew contg. tabulated data and excellent 
diagrams of potential barriers and nuclear energy levels 
E. ] Rosenbaum 

Influence of the velocity of slow neutrons on their cap- 
ture by certain nuclei Peter Prciswerk and Hans von 
llalban, lr. Nature 136, 1027(1935) —The ctoss sec- 
tion for the capture of neutrons by Ac is inversely pro- 
portional to their velocity An increased absorption by I 
was found for slow neutrons The effect of temp on 
velocity i« discussed R.E. DeRight 

Artificial radioacbvity of scandium G Hevesy. Kgl 
Danskt Videnskab. Selskab Math • fys Medi 13, No 3, 
17 pp.(1935) (English). — A scaled tube 5 cm. long and 
3 mm. in diam filled with a mixt. of Be powder and 
200-300 millicune Rn serving as the source of neutrons 
was placed in the renter of a tube 12 mm m diam filled 
with SctO,. The whole was imbedded ui a block of paraf- 
fin 15 cm. on edge and left for a few days A Geiger-Muller 
tube was used to measure the activity of the Sc»0» after 
the removal of the neutron source The SctOi was dis- 
solved in dil. HC1, 100-150 mg. NaCl and CaO added, 
then pptd with NHi-free carbonate. The filtrate was 
treated with H,C,0,; the ppt. of CaC,0, was removed 
The NaCl was recovered from the last filtrate The Ca- 
C,0, was inactive, the NaCl was very active owing to 
nK** (half life time 16 hrs ) and the oxide owing to «>Sc* 
(half life time some years). uK** emits fi-rajs having an 
A1 absorption coeff 10cm. -1 . Those of have a coeff. 
of 63 cm -l . It is probable that the formation of i«K M 
to which is due the natural radioactivity of K in geological 
times takes place in a way similar to that of iilv* 1 in the 
lab E. R. Schierz 

Deuterium. I. D MacGillavry. Chem. IVeekbloi 32, 
490-3(1935). — A review of the discovery of D and a 
description of a method of sepn. of D, and Hi by dif- 
fusion II Ibid. 650-5 — A review of several phases of 
the D literature* concn. of D by fractionated freezing and 
erystu , phjs properties of Hi, HiO and the isotopic 
compds. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Isotopic constitution of iron. J de Gier and P. Zeeman 
Proc.Aead Set Amsterdam 38. 959-61(1935).— By use of 
a very pure sample of carbonyl with properly chosen canals 
the line of isotope 5S of Fe was identified. The abundance 
relative to 57 was obtained by varying the time of exponire. 
The relative abundance of the isotopes is* 54, 6 5%; 
56, 902%; 57, 2 8%; 58, 0 5% C. E P. Jeffreys 
A simple apparatus for the demon stretion of the dif- 
fusion of n-rays R. Merrier and P, Scherrer. Heir 
Phys Ada 8, 5S9-90(1935).— On a brass base sealed 
within a glass tube the Po source of the rays is fixed Toe 
radiation is confined in direction by a narrow tube fixed 
at 45* to the center line of the base and enclosing tube 
Over the end of the tube rests the foil which the rays are 
to penetrate This whole assembly is fitted bj a ground 
joint to a glass base having 2 arms at 45* to tbe center line 
above. One of these connects through a stopcock to the 
vacuum pump. The other contains the counter By 
turning the ground joint the angle between the primary 
direction of the rays and the counter can be varied up to 
90*. Gregg M. Evans 

Some properties of the radioactive senes. E. Lopouk- 
hm Compl rend. 201, 1361-3(1935) —On the basis of 
Perrin's models of at. nuclei extended to the heavier 
elements (cf C A. 26, 4238) certain regularities in the 
manner in which radioactiv e disintegrations occur in the 
elements subject thereto are traced C A Silberrad 
Determination of small amounts of radium in rocks 
1 J. A Botlema Chem. H eekblod 32, 482-6(1935) — 
The Macbe differential method (Halledauer, C. A. 21, 
3S20) was used to det small amts of Ra , in it are used 2 
ionization chambers (brass, 10 X 17 cm , cylindrical), 
one contg. the unknown emanation, and a Wolf double- 
wire electrometer. The emanation was obtained by bub- 
bling dry air, free of activity, through the unknown soln , 
and drying the gas over soda -lime and Na Details are 
given on standardization of the app., natural ionization. 
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etc. The accuracy i 
natural discharge ra 

proper cheat, trea tment i - 

r-perg was found. B. J. C. ran der H oevcn 

Physical methods in the chemical laboratory XXVII 
The application, of x-ray methods to chemical problems 
R. E nil and F. Halle Angms C/tem 43. 785-03(1914) . 
eJ.C-A.TJ.&VYi* — A renew Ear! Kammermryer 

A back -reflection Lane method for dete rminin g crystal j 
cnentahon. Alder B Gremnger Z Knot 91, 42-1-32 
(1915) (in English) , cf C A 20, 1002* —In tmsym 
back -reflection lane photographs (cf C A 20, 5001) 
a quasi-sym. arrangement of spots is maintained to an 
extent which permits ready idennflcaLon of important 


spots; this identification is accomplished from visual 
inspection coupled with the use of a “hyperbolic polar- 

1 Itoi iVTO j facty. w itaimti 

and can be extended to hexagonal, tetragonal _and ortho- 


of Ag has been studied. The K electrons of Ag do n 
tribute to the scattering- B . C. A. 

Contribution of x-ray analysis to the question of electron 
terms m ionic lathees R d“ L Kronig Pnynk Z. 36, 
729-32(1931; — The factors gov erring the CDurac of fine 
structure of ionic crystals are di^ccs'-ed. It is emphasized 
that a more accurate knowledge of the wave functions, 
acd more exptl work m the soft and ultra -*oft x-ray 
r—’ion are necessary before electron energy levels m ionic 
crystals can be detd CEP Jeffreys 

Atomic scattering factors of n.ckel. copper and Zinc. 
G % Brindley and F V- Spiers Phil it a* 20,865-81 
1935 ; — The intensity of Cu Ka x-radiation scattered by 
Cu and Zn powders was detd by a photographic 


a by a 


rhombic if the axial ratio is known L S RamstkD 
new technic far obtaining x-ray powder patterns R 
A Stephen and R J Earpes Nature t36, 793-4(1933) — 
For obtaining powder Lr.es that are sharp at large angles 
cf diffraction from flat specimens such as are met with in 
metallurgy, the authors recommend that 2 apertures be 
used in front of the circular film and rotated w-.lh the 
specimen, to permit only such ddf ranted beams to reach 
the film as make s mall angles with the surface of the speci- 
men- This arrangement is used to advantage with a wide 
beam of x-rays collimated by a multiple diaphram system. 

C D West 

Effect of the slit on distribution of intensities of lines 
in an x-ray powder diagram. Anatole Rogozinski Cam pi 
rend. 201, 1354-6(1935) —The error m the spacing, d. 


^anson with results on KCl powder. 

K correction was appLed to get the scattering factors for 
the atoms at rest £ J Rosenbaum 

X-ray examination of lattice distortion m copper and 
nickel powders G V, Ermdley and F W Spiers Phil 
Hit; 20, 682-93(19.35; , cf preceding abstr — The at. 
scattering factors were detd for Cu and Ni from measure- 
ments on both pptd and filed powdera The values for 
the filed powders were lower than the others Conclusion : 
Filing results m a random displacement of the atoms from 
their position in the undistorted lattxe The amt. of 
this displacement is 0 100 A for Cu and 0.083 for J7i. 
Some preferential displacement affecting the (100) places 
is in cheated E J Ro*enbaum 

X-ray investigation of lathee distortmn in a eopper- 
beryCinm alloy G Bradley and F _W. Spiers. 




of shifting of the max. of intensity in a line due 
breadth of the slit, 2e, being finite is given by dd/i - 
i/jCDtiexmiZpj/D, where D is the distance of the sub- 
stance under examn (arrang-d in a band of width 2e 
and indefinite length) from the photograph ic plate, or 
if if is known the same expres*ion gives the value of 


and C A 20, 5734* — The av at scattering factor was 
detd for the filed powder of an cr-phase Cu-Be alloy (0 72% 
Be) The exptl. values are less than those eal e d. for an 
ideal lattice. The deviations are greater than those intro- 
duced by the filing process It is suggested that the addnl. 
deviations are due to the presence cf some atoms in the 


AA/X. The ratio of the intensity obtained by means of a v-pha«e. E. J. Rosenbaum 

sht as above to that with a circular aperture of radius X-rayand mapetm measurements of potassium cMo- 
g u ( 4 R/e)'/t, and the optimum length fo~ the band of 6 nde powders m relation W lattice distortion and photocheoi- 


substance under examn. is 4 VRe, where R - Dtan2«» 

C.A Silberrad 

Absorption of short-wave x-rays W V May- 
neord and J. E. Roberts Nature 130, 791(19*5) — 

A narrow band of x-rays of mean wave length £9 X 17 
was isolated from a 2 V)-tv source by a filter of Fb 3 
mm., Sn 2 mm. and A1 3 mm This was used to measure, 
for 18 elements between Li and Pb, the mass ab«orption 7 
coeffs. m/p over a corresponding range 0 107-0.547 
The mean absorption per electron for elements up to Ca 
is M, ■= 4 ffl X IQ -1 *, in agreement with theory The 
photuelec. absorption coeff- per electron Mr «= n, — 4 06 
X 10“** is found to be proportional to the cube of the at 
no For EtOH, m/p ■= 0 142, for HjO 0 113, for 99% 

DO 0 IIS, in agreement with the expectation that m/p 
for H should be about twice that for other light elements, 
notably D. C. D West 

Fine structure of the K edges of magnesium and 
aluminum. J. Veldkamp. Physica 2, 93.3-4(1915) — 

It is shown that Sand Strom's explanation of the fine 
structure found at the K edges of Jig aud AI (Disserta- 
tion, Uppsala 1931) cannot be correct. By comparing 
these fine structures with tho*e of Ti ard Ca it appears 
that they agree with Eromg’s theory. H. G. 

5ew data on tZ spectrum of copper. Yvette Caiicho’u. 9 UttxcTbLmr taki^Saf 
Cembt. rend.. 201. n 59 - 6 tfl*mi ef r a -ra .it. lattice pemg taxen equal 


Compt . rend . 201, 1359-61(1911), cf. C. A. 20, 41' — 
With the increased dispersion, (4.7 X- U./mm ) available 
several lines are shown to be complex. C. A. S. 

New data on K spectra of molybdenum and rhodium. 
Harm HUubei. Compt. rend. 201, 1356-9 (1931); cf. 
C. A, 20, 41*. — These spectra have been reeiamd.’with 


cal coloration. G. W. Ermdley, F W Spiers and F. E. 
Hoare. Phil. Jfag 20. 10 41-54(1915). cf. preceding 
abstrs — X-ray measurements show that grinding a 
KC1 powder produces very little, if any, lattice distortion. 
The fact that ground KCl powder is more rapidly colored 
by x-rays than a pptd. powder cannot be attributed to 
this effect. The diamagnetic mass susceptibility of ground 
KCl is approx. 1% less than that of the pptd. powder. 

attributed to the effect of grinding 

E J Rosenbaum 
Deter m ination of the distribution of electron density 
and potential in a crystal lattice from x-ray data. V. E. 
Lashkarev Physik. Z So-xjetunum 8, 227-39(1931) — 
The use of the "equrv.” atom, having spherical symmetry 
and an at factor equal to the exptl value, offers a new 
and simpler way of making the calms. The equations are 
developed for cubic crystals Calculation of potential 
distribution in certain crystal lattices. V. E. Lashkarev 
and A S. Chaban. Ibid 240-64 — The potential distri- 
bution is ealed by the foregoing method and represented 
by topographic maps for the following cubic crystals - 
Li on (110) plane. Al on (100) and (111), NaCI on (100)’ 
diamond on (110) The potential at each point is detd, 
as the sum cf potentials due to equrv. atoms situated 
points of the actual lattice, the mean potential cf the 
* - 1 *‘ C. D.Wes 


Spectrographic investigation of the themoluminescence 
cf feldspar Satoyasu Lunori and Ei-ichi Iwase. 
Papers Inst Phjs Chem. Research (Tokyo) 28, 147-51 
(1935). — Irradiation with x-rays increased the intensity 
of the thermoluminescence without changing the wave- 

C. A. „dberrad photographed. These consist mostly of bine and yellow 
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bands whose intensity varies greatly from sample to 1 
sample L. J. Rosenbaum 

Line groups and fine structures II F. Paschen 
Sitzber preuss akad It in Physik -math A Zaire IMS, 
430-43, cf C A 27, 1822 — The effect of the magnetic 
field of a nucleus on a group of lines, described previously, 
is here investigated for the narrow multiplets that occur in 
In II It is shown that the no , distribution and intensities 
of the lines that make up a complex group can be quantita- „ 
tively accounted for by certain simplifying consequences * 
of the theory of Goudsmit and Bachcr (C A 27, 4166). 

C. C Kiess 

The intensity of Hp in the chromospheric spectrum 
Philip C Keenan Aslrophys J 83 , 47-54(1930) — 
From the measured d of II 3 m the light of the chromo- 
sphere 2000 km above the photosphere the energy emitted 
at Hp over a hemisphere by 1 sq cm of the sun's surface 
was found to be 5 X I0 ,a ergs/sec I rom this the no, of 3 
II atoms in the 4th quantum state at the same height is 
ealed as 7 atoms/cc These results agree in order of 
magnitude with those found from eclipse observations 
C C. Kiess 

Second spark spectrum of mercury Raymond Ricard 
Compl rend 201, 1342-4(1935). — By means of the elec- 
trodeless discharge 30 new terms of group Et (part of the 
Hg III spectrum), of which the most characteristic line at 
4707 01 A , excitation potential about 44 v , has been 4 
previously observed (Dejardin, C A 19, 1815 ) 

C A Silberrad 

The spectra of early type stars in the near ultraviolet 
regions P. Swings and M Ddsirant. As trophy s J. 
83, 31-46(1036). — The lines that appear between 3570 A 
and 3930 A in the spectra of 14 early-type stars have 
been measured and, so far as possible, have had their 
chem origins assigned C C Kiess 5 

Nebular spectrum of Nova Herculis Marie Bloch 
and Jean Dufay. Compl rend 201, 1463-5(1935) — 
The spectrum of Nova Herculis from Oct 18 to Nov 14, 
1935 showed permitted lines of H I, He I, He II, O II, 

N II, C II, O III, N III and probably C III, and forbidden 
lines of O I, N II, O II, S II, O III and Ne III and per- 
haps of Ne IV and F IV, while the origins of 4656 (per- 
haps identical with 4058 2 of Nova Pictons and the 
nebula of On on) and 4G03 (N V) are uncertain The 6 
spectrum closely resembles that of the planetary nebulae 
(cf Bowen C A 29, 1711*) C A. Silberrad 

Reproducibility of the relative energy distnbution of 
the continuous hydrogen spectrum emitted by a hydrogen 
discharge tube V E Gonsalves Phystca 2, 1003-15 
(1935) — Expts are described showing the dependence of 
the relative energy distnbution on the pressure of H in 
the tube and the current. The intensity of the total ultra- . 
violet between 1850 and 3200 A is practically const for 7 
P •= 3 0-3 4 mm if the current is const The relative 
energy distnbution is independent of the cun-ent, measured 
between 150 and 250 mi , if p is const The relative 
energy distribution docs not change in the region of 
1-3 5 mm pressure for currents of 150-250 ma These 
results indicate that the H tube can in pnnciple be used 
as an ultraviolet standard lamp Harold Gershmowitz 
Predissociation in the A ‘II level of CO and the dlssocla- a 
tion energy of this molecule F. Brons Phystea 2, 
1108-13(1935) • — A rotational analysis of the bands 10 -*■ 
19, 10 -* 20 and 10 — 21 of the fouuh pos group of CO is 
given. From this analysis the rotational consts B and a 
were ealed. and compared with those from other investiga- 
tions Tor the A -branch B' = 1 359 cm For the 
rotational consts of the lower level B‘n = 1 585, B',» = 

1 572andB' fi = l 553cm o' - 0 024cm -‘ando* = 

0 010 cm -1 The agreement is good The height of the 9 
predissocn in the upper level -4*n was ealed and ascribed 
totbedissocn state 'P(oxygen) + 'D(carbon) of themol , 
all other possibilities being excluded This makes the 
value of 8 41 v for the dissocn energy of CO perfectly 
certain H. A Smith 

Dissociation energy of carbon monoxide D. Coster 
and F. Brons Proc. Acad Set Amsterdam 38, 061-4 
(1935) —On analyzing the rotational structure of the 4th 


pos group of the CO bands, a sudden disappearance of 
lines which combine with the vibrational level 0' — 10 of 
the upper A 'r level, which is 9 67 v. above the X'~ (» *• 
0, J m 0) state of the mol., was discovered. The differ- 
ence 11 08 — 9 67 1 41 v. gives the energy of dissocn of 

the Angstrom bands This is exactly the difference l S J D 
of the C-atom This agreement proves the level diagram 
developed to be correct, and gives 8 41 v = 193 0 kg -eat 
for the dissocn energy of CO With this value the heat of 
sublimation of solid C is ealed to be 107.6 kg -cat. 

C. E P. Jeffreys 

Dissociation energy of carbon monoxide. F Brons 
Nature 136, 7BG(1015). — The structure of the fourth 
positive group of bands in the CO spectrum affords, in 
connection with other data, a certain explanation of the 
observed predissocns in the A 1 II and levels, and 
confirm the previous suggestion of Coster and Brons (C 
A. 28, 6003*) that the dissocn. energy of CO is 8 41 v 
C. D. West 

SiBr bands E Miescher Hth Phys. Acta 8, 587-8 
(1035) — A photographic reproduction of the band struc- 
ture of SiBr is given with the various bands graphically 
identified, with tables of frequencies and intensities 

Gregg hi. Evans 

Ultraviolet fluorescence spectra of lodme vapor. In- 
fluence of foreign gases F Duschinsky and Peter Pring- 
sheim Phystca 2, 023-432(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 7181'. 
30, 380’. — The intensive bands in the region of 3400 A 
found in the fluorescence of Ij with the admixt. of Ni were 
further resolved and are tentatively classified. The in- 
fluence of the noble gases in the place of Nj was investi- 
gated Helium gives a spectrum in the same position but 
much changed Ni also gives this spectrum but at higher 
temps In the presence of traces of Hg the bands can be 
excited as sensitized fluorescence; Hgl bands are also 
found Energy relations are discussed In an appendix 
the Hgl band at 4400 A. is described H C 

The absorption spectrum of solid oxygen II A 
Pnkbotko and M. Ruheman Physik Z Sowjctunton 
8, 294-9(1935), cf C. A. 29, 6141'.— A study of the 
absorption spectrum of solid o-O between 3000 and 
4000 A. revealed the existence of a series of 5 bands similar 
to the 2 senes in the visible region. Preliminary results 
were obtained concerning the band system below 2000 A 
Moms Muskat 

Temperature of atmosphenc ozone J Devaux 
Compl rend 201, 1500-1(1935), cf C. A 26, 3727.— 
With a similar arrangement the infrared spectrum (4- 
15 u) of the atm. was automatically recorded at hourly 
intervals at the Pic-du-Midi Oi shows a strong band at 
about 10 m The temp of the Oi is much below 0”, and 
neither it, nor the height of the Oj band, cor the amt of 
0» shows any marked vanation C. A Silberrad 

Absorption spectra of mtrophenylhydrazmes A. 
Killcn Macbeth and J R Price J. Chem Soc I93S, 
1563-7. — Data are given for 0-, m- and O-OiNCiH,- 
NHNHi, Z.4-(0 2 N),C,H,NHNH, > 3,4,6-Me(0»N)iC.H«- 
NHNH. and 2 f 4-(0,N),C.H,NH, The values of the 
Xu, of the band of shorter wave length common to all 
the curves of the O1NC.H4NHNH, in aq EtOH are nearly 
all the same; it seems reasonable to attribute this absorp 
tion to the electronic transition of the C C system of the 
nucleus, the small differences being due to vibrational 
effects The other recorded for the o-compd differs 
markedly in location from the corresponding bands shown 
by the m- and p-isomers This Is true for both EtOH and 
aq EtOH solns of the OjNCiH.NHNH. and is in agree- 
ment with the spectra of the OjNC«H,NHj in EtOH and 
of the Me(OjN) CiHjNHj m either EtOH or HiO Similar 
differences In the intensities of these bands of the m- and 
p-compds are observed in all cases The results can be 
accounted for on the assumption that the long-wave ab- 
sorption is due to electronic excitation in the NO» group 
influenced by the nuclear NH. or NHNH, group The 
view that the maxima of longer wave lengths in the 
mtroamlnes and nitrophenylhydrazines are due to an 
electron controlled by the N atom of the NO: group i» 
supported by the spectra of 2,4-(0«N)jC»HiNHNH» (I)» 
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,T 1 4,0-Mc(0 1 N)*C.1IiNHNIIj (II) and 2,4-(0,N),C«II,- 
Ml, Both the o- and f>-nitrohydrnzine eflccts persist 
m l tOH and orj l tOH sains , the former being character- 
i?«fl by the inflection at 392 mi* (I tOIl), 403 him (HiO) 
and 3'to mu (FtOlI), 410 m*> (11*0), and the litter by the 
bands at .T>2 (LtOH), 3td mu (11*0) Bnd 350 Him 
(L lOH), 3d > mu (11*0) tn I and II, rc*p The positions 
ol the mamma do not coincide exactly with those of the 
simple o- and p-0,NC.H.NHNH,, but this is to In ex- 
pected as bung the effect of introducing an adcfnl NO, 
croup into the tiuchus Although the curves of the 
OiNCilltNlINlI* in I.tOH and H,0 are similar in ihar- 
octer, the positions of the maxima arc appreciably altered 
Tlic displacements arc in either direction, and although a 
strict comparison cannot be made, aq PtOH sotns hating 
been used instead of 11,0 for the hydrazines owing to solu- 
bilities, yet the changes m frequency wire, with 2 excep- 
tions, generally of the <amc order as those recorded by the 
previous workers C J West 

The dispersion of carbon disulfide and carbon tetra 
chloride In the infrared A 1! I 'fund J Optical Sac 
Am 25, 331 4(1035) - The following values of n” 1 were 
detd for various wave lengths in an app consisting of 2 
mirror spectrometers in sines with a hollow prism with 
rock-salt sides (angle 13 “23 '24*) for the liquids CSt 

0 5S03 (i, rd» 1 0273, 0 740, 1 0083. 0 010, 1 5987, 1 32, 

1 5004, J CO, I 5802, 2 41, I 5S15, 3 21, 1 5754, 3 02, 

1.5000 , 4 32, 1 5575, 4 07, l 6540 . 4 84, 1 5470 . 6 14, 

1 53(1: 5 47, 1 5112 , 5 SO, I 4812, 7 38, 17247 . 7 02, 

1 00'5 , 7 80, 1 0840, R 00. 1 0711, 8 74, 1 0480. 9 32, 

I 0381; 0 00, l 0310, 10 48, f 6277 HOG, 16244 
CCU 0 5803, 1 4007 , 0 741), 1 4 Ml. 001, 1 4517, 

I 32, 1 4480, 2 41, 1 4400, 3 02, 1 4434, 5 14, 1 4387, 

5 47, 1 4374 , 5 00, 1 4351; 0 11, 1 435b, C 22, 1 4301, 

0 41, 1 4300, COO, 1 4330, 0 80, 1 4315, 7 20, 1 4205, 

7 40, 1 4274; 7 80. 1.4254 , 7 98, 1 4248 , 8 00, 1 4223, 

.8 43, 14188; 8 80, 1 4219 . 0 02, 1 4000 . 9 21, 1 403G 
Anomalous dispersion occurs fn each ease at w av c lengths 
corresponding to the absorption bands of tlic compd 
By use of a specially cut cylindrical quartz cell to obtain 
very thin layers, the transmission of pure CS, seas meas- 
ured between 1840 and 5401 A A strong absorption 
hand at 1903 and a weak band at 3230 were found All 
the absorption hands will have to be considered in any 
cafen of dispersion. Janet T Austin 

The luminescence of frozen soluMons of certain dyes 
Trances G. Wick and Charlotte G Throop J Optical 
Sec Am 25, 30S-74(1D35) — The Intensity of lumines- 
cence of 0 000-1 M solns of uranine (I), rhodamtne B- 
rxtra (II) and n-iphthasultam (III) in HjO (1), Me, CO 
(2), I tOH (3) and glycerol (4) at temps from 50* to 
the temp of liquid air were measured with a special app 
and an optical pyrometer with various color filters in the 
ryi piece All solns. In (2), (3) and (4) and III in (1) 
showed luminescence at all temps The luminescence of 

II in (1) ceased at 0* and reappeared in a different color 
with max intensity at — 125*. I showed no luminescence 
Ik-Iow 0°. Irozen solns. of each In (2), (3) and (4) 
showed phosphorescence. The 2 regions of excitation and 
the opprox limits of the fluorescence bands were detd for 
each so]n Marked changes in the brightness of lummes- 
ernce-temp curves occurred at temps at which the 
phjs condition of the solv tnt changes, such as, at the f p , 
change to a viscous lirjuid, and from n viscous liquid to a 
glass . Other point s of inflection may correspond to changes 
in states of asswn. of the solvents Janet E. Austin 

Absorption spectrum of nitrogen peroxide Maurice 
I.ambrcy anti Jean Corbifre. Ctmpt. rend. 201, 1334-5 
(1935); cf. C A. 25 , 458. — The absorption coeffs , 
ff, of X,O t and NO* have been detd. for hX 3200-4105. 
\\ithin the limits of observation (20-90*, and 6SO^ 
730 mm ) there was no variation for temp, or pressure. 

X 10* rose from 0 70 for 3200 A to a max. of 
l 39 for 3400 A. and then fell to 0 53 for 4103 A.; lor 
>Oi the rise was from 0 50 for 3200 A. to 0 82 for 3800 A 
and then a fall to 0 78 for 4105 A. The accuracy is about 
*iY'V . . C. A. Sdberrad 

First discharge spectrum across nitrogen peroxide. 


1 Won Grillct and Michel Duflieux. Com pi. rend. 201, 
1338-40(1035). — The spectrum (3.350-10,200 A ) was ob- 
tained by passing a rectified discharge through a very short 
tube through which a rapid current of NO* was passed 
In addn to spectral O I, N I, the 2nd pos. group of N* 
with traces of the 1st, and the 0 bands of NO, there 
were observed a vibration-rotation band (mil fine 5006, 
width 21 4 A , corresponding to a moment of inertia of 

, the mol of 17 X 10”**). and several bands and lines (1ft 

2 and l>, rtsp , measurable with the app used) of unknown 

ongin C. A Sdberrad 

Absorption spectra of tautomeric selenazoles R. T. 
Hunter Xature 136, 1030(1935) — Qual results for the 
shift of the absorption toward shorter wave lengths with 
tautomeric change is given R. E. DeRlght 

Infrared absorption spectra of halogen derivatives of 
nuclear hydrocarbon* Jean Lecomte Contpl rend. 

3 201. 1340-2(1935) cf C A 28. 192G 1 —While for 
halogen substituted aliphatic dems the vibration C-X 
corresponds to a definite absorption band, approx, the 
same so long as X is the same, with the halogen in the 
nucleus of a ring compd the vibrattons and bands depend 
otso on the nucleus and position of the halogen Thus for 
the F. Ci, Hr and I denvs of C,If 4 the corresponding bands 
arc at 802, 703, 077 and 059 cm -1 , but for the o-dcrivs of 
toluene at 749, 080, 055 and (>44, resp , with simitar diffcr- 

4 ences for the m and p isomers, and also for other bands and 
those of Xi, X* and X* denvs The results are confirmed 
by Raman spectra, hut in some cases modes of vibration 
indicated by one method arc not by the other Similar 
results are obtained with cyclohexane and CioIIi denvs 

C A Silhcrrnd 

Infrared spectra of amino acids and polypeptides IYwin 
Heintz Lompt rend. 201, 1478-S0( 1935) — The infrared 
s spectra (h 0 8 8 *») are plotted for glycocoll, di-alanine, 
d-argimne, f-cystine, cysteine, / leucine, d-glutamic acid, 
df-prohne, tyrosine, i-hisndinc, phenylalanine, 3 pep- 
tones and afbumosc from casein The \ of the absorption 
bands agree with those deduced from Vlis’s formula 
\pK - 21 2 (C. A 29, 2449 s ) C A Silberrad 

Influence of lntermolecular forces on the Raman effect 
of liquids Wolfgang Buchheim Ph^stk Z. 36, 694-711 
(1933) — The influence of homogeneous elec fields on 
6 Raman scattering is theoretically evaluated Conclusions* 
Raman tines should broaden with increasing field strength; 
this broadening should be most marked for vibrations 
connected with a 2nd-order change of the dipole moment 
of a mol ; the lines should undergo a shifting of the center 
of gravity by the field smaller than the broadening; 
lines forbidden by mol symmetry may appear. These 
effects should be sufficiently large to be observed from 
j fields arising in dipofc liquids or electrolytes I,me broad- 
ening by infrared vibrations is theoretically of the same 
order of magnitude as the electrostatic effect The change 
in the order of magnitude of the intensity distribution in 
the Raman spectrum on mixing scattering compds with 
others is expected to be a few r J> This conclusion Is 
verified in expts. with benzene, CCh and Cl I Cl, 

Allen S Smith 

The Raman effect of nitromethanes Louis Mfdard. 
8 / chtm phys 32, 130-41(19.35) —The last sentence of 
the abstr in C A 29, 5.350* should read "The resp 
structural formulas of C(NO,)< and CH(NOj)i are not 
believed to be 


but 

NO, 

NO/— NO, 

Nd, 

written.” 
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NO, 
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Ultraviolet spectrograph of large aperture Albert 
Arnulf and Bernard Lyot. Compt. rend. 201, 1480-2 
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(1*05) — The essential point of the spectrograph ts the 
replacement of the object glass by a 'phencal mirror 
with an arrangement (preferably of 2 lenses) to correct 
spherical aberration An instrument m quart! on these 
hoes, with aperture // 1 , minor of radius 10 cm , and cor- 
rected for X C^OO, works well for XX 2300-4000, and with 
5 hrs ’ exposure showed X 3022 in the night 'It spectrum. 

C A. Silberrad 

Separation of the mercury isotopes hy a photochemical 
method K Zuber Aature 136, r <J o(l<ti5) , cf C. A. 29, 
l>140 — When a mixt of Hg vapor and Oj is irradiated 
with the Hg line 253”, the Hg is oxidized, presumably 
after excitation, according to the scheme Hg* + Oi = 
HgO + O Following a proposal of Mrozowski (C. A 27, 
59 s), Z irradiated such rants wtih radiation which 
had passed through a filter transmitting only the hyperfine- 
structure components capable of exciting the isotopes 
200 and 202 On examg the isotopic compns of the re- 
sulting Hg and HgO by his method of absorption of single 
hyperfine-structure components, Z. found samples m 
which the pressure ratio fan ln/fati t« differed by a 

factor of 4 from that of the starting material The sepn , 
although not complete, is fat ored by the presence of Nj 
C. D West 

Continuous spectrum of the mght sky and diffusion of 
light in space Jean Dufay Com pi rend 201, 1323-1 
(1*135), cf C A 29,5010* — The theory that part of the 
light of the night sky is due to diffusion of starlight bv 
particles small compared with the wave length is dis- 
cussed, and a formula for testing is deduced CAS 

The photochemical decomposition of nitnc oxide Paul 
J Flory and Hemch L Johnston J. Am Ckem Soc 
57, 2041-51(1935) — Products of the decompn are N and 
O The latter is quantitatively removed bv compression 
in the McLeod gage with production of HgNOi which 
liberates KO (1 = 1 5 X 10“* hr. -1 ) This rapid removal 
of O makes pressure measurements more sensitive In 
the pressure range 0 02-7 mm Hg decompn is directly 
proportional to the rate of light absorption and to the 
pressure The absorption obeys Beer’s Law (extinction 
cceff — 29 X 10“’ per mm , per mm of pressure). 
Primary dis«ocn is the 1st step, and the eonen of N has 
no effect The use of filters indicates the Hg line X 1*32 
which is absorbed by the (l', 0 *) band of the y system as 
the effective radiation Results with vinous metal 
sparks support this The primary process is predis«ccn 
occurring m the banded region, which agrees with the 
emission spectrum Secondary processes are ruled out 
The same mechanism may be applied to MacDonald's 
data at higher pressures (C A 22, 2112), but predissocn 
from the bands is the primary step R. E. DeRight 

Photobrominahon of tetrachloroethylene and of chloro- 
form, with special reference to the effects of oxygen 
John Willard and Farrington Daniels J. A rt. Chm Soc 
57, 2240-5(1935) — The rate of photobromuiation of 
liquid C 1 CI 4 with light of ware length 4360 A is increased 
by small amts of O When 1 atm of O ts used, the photo- 
bromination is almost completely inhibited, probably 
because of competing Br-sen'itized oxidation TTie prod- 
ucts of bromination inhibit the reaction The temp, 
coeff of the reaction is 1 12. the con cn of C 1 CI 1 is not 
important The dark reaction is slow The quantum 
yield vanes from 24 to 0 009 mols Br disappeanng per 
quantum, with values of 1 to 5 most frequent A mecha- 
nism for this reaction is suggested which involves the 
free radical CiCUBr It is assumed that the life penod 
of this radical is much shorter at higher temps and that 
the radical is stabilized by O The photobromuiation of 
CHCli does not occur at 25® with light of wave length 
2650 A in the absence of O but a reaction occurs in the 
presence of small amts of O E J Rosenbaum 

Reaction between ethylene and chlorine in the presence 
of chlorine acceptors The photochlonnation of ethylene 
T. D Stewart and Bernhardt Weidenbaum J Am 
Ckem Soc. 57, 2036-40(1935) —The rate of the initial 
stage of the photochlonnation of CjH, in the gas phase is 
proportional to the light intensity for a wave length of 
approx 4360 A The quantum yield is probably large 


1 Possible mechanisms are suggested If II is present, none 

of it rracts in the dark and \ ery little reacts under illumina- 
tion. In C,I l,Cli and C,H„ soln. the reaction is rapid Of 
the Cl used up in the C 1 H 1 CI 1 soln less than 10% is w- 
voh rd in a substitution reaction. In C*H« between 37 
and 73% of the Cl substitutes, and this fraction increases 
with the CtlL/Cl ratio. An explanation for these facts is 
discussed E, J Rosenbaum 

2 The effect of wave length on the iodine sensitized de- 
composition of ethylene Iodide in carbon tetrachloride 
solutions Rcscoe G Dickinson and Nelson P. Nies 
J. Am Chcm Soc 57, 2352-0(1935) —Since the rate of 
decompn is proportional to absorption coeffs. were 
detd and the distribution of the intensity in the soln 
was ealed The relatn e values of the rate consts were 1 
0 031 0.S07 at wave lengths 4355, 5461 and 5770 + 5700 
A , resp This difference is less than that found by Sdm- 

3 macher and Stieger (C A. 25, 3917) and is due to dif- 
ferences in absorption coeffs The abs. values for the 
rate consts at 7t> C* in einsteins“V« X cm V* X sec ~ l h 
were 0 42, P.39 and 037, resp Thus, light corresponding 
to continuous absorption of I in the gas phase ts slightly 
more effective than that in the discontinuous 

R E. DeRight 

Photochemical investigations II. The photochemical 
. decomposition of ethylene iodide in solutions of carbon 
tetrachloride. Robert E DeRight and Edwin O Wiig. 
J. Am Ciem Soc 57. 2411-15(1935); cf C. A. 29, 
7509‘ — A mechanism and rale equation involving primary 
dissocn. into CtH.I and at. I ts suggested Absorption 
begins at 300 m* The apparent quantum yield was 0 70 
for the Hg lines at 303 and 313 m*i This includes the 
photochetn and subsequent thermal reactions The rate 
reaches a definite max after a certain amt. of decompn 
5 Increased initial concns of C«lI<It increase the rate 
slightly, ethylene has no effect and I decreases the rate 
The results substantiate the theory of Franck and 
Rabinowitsch (C A 28, 2209*) for reactions in soln. 

R. E. DeRigbt 

Spectrum, fluorescence and photochemical decomposi- 
tion of acraldehyde H. W . Thompson and J. W. Lrnnett. 
J Chm Soc. 1935, 1452-9 —Two regions of absorption 
. for acraldehyde in the range 2000-7000 A. were found 
(a) from about 3500 to about 2900 A and (&) from -320 
A to shorter wave lengths A preliminary analysis of the 
band system for ( 0 ) has been made An attempt to excite 
fluorescence by irradiation with light corresponding to 
this region of absorption was unsuccessful The quantum 
efficiencies of the photochem. decompn and polymeriza- 
tion have been studied wtth light of 3065 and 313a A. 

The efficiencies of both reactions rise with increasing wav* 
7 length; for tbe decompn it i« of the order of 10 at 
3065 A and 0 15 at 3135, for the polymerization, 0.39 at 
3665 A. and 2 3 at 3135 Tbe data are discussed. 

William E. Vaughan 

Primary photochemical reactions VII Photochemical 
decomposition of isovaleraldehyde and dipropyl ketone 
C. H. Bamford and R G W Nomsh. J. C hem Soc. 
1935. 1504-11, cf C A 29, 5022L— The decompn of iso- 
a valeraldehyde and Pr,CO by Hg-vapor irradiation follows 
1C *s previous findings on MeEtCO (C A 28, 575S’) T“ e 

proportions of the 2 types of chance in_iso valeraldehyde 

art" type 1 forming CO and isobutane, 47%; tvpe 2 form- 
ing propylene and CH.CHO, 53% With Pr-CO the prt£ 
portions are type 1 forming CO and hexane 37%; type - 
fanning C,H, and MePrCO, 63% Elliott J Roberts 

Photochemical decomposition of mtrophenols Jc** 1 
Molnar Comp! rend 201, 1452-4(1935); cf C. A . 2V. 
9 5725* — An alk sc] n of picnc acid (pa greater than 13) 
exposed to light develops a red-brown tint, slowly in 
diffused light, rapidly in sunlight and still more rapidiv 
close to a Hg lamp, followed in the last case by a violet 
tint and then decoloration Chem analysis shosw t?c 
formation of picramic and lsopurpunc acids, IIAUi. 
NH, and HCN 2,5-Dimtrorhenol behaves similarly, 
alk so Ins of other rutro- and dmitro-phcnols darken in 
color with formation of an amino group There is no en- 
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dence that the photolysis is selective as regards X. 

C. A Silbcrrad 

Fluorescence of some pure substances (alcohols), 
fetienne Canals, Pierre Peyrot and Roger Noel. Compl 
rend. 201, 14SS-9(1935) ; cf. C. A 29, 6144* —The 
depolarization factor, 100 p. and the value of 2 //(/ + *) 
were detd for several ales The factors of the normal senes 
(C 1-4) are 6 0, 6 7, 6 9 and S 6, resp , of the iso senes 
(C 3-5), 5 0, 6 6 and 8 0, and of PhCH,OH 56 8 All 
are slightly fluorescent, 2 //{/ + 0 for the aliphatic alco- 
hols bong 0 03-0 06, and for PhCHiOH 0 18 

C A Silberrad 

Determination of ionization by ultraviolet spectro- 
photometry, its validity and its application to the measure- 
ment of the strength of very weak bases Leo A Flexser , 
Louis P Hammett and Andrew Dingwall J Am Chem 
Soc 57, 2103 15(1935) — The ionization consts of weak 
org. electrolytes were detd from intensity changes in the 
ultraviolet absorption spectra in going from the acid to 
the basic forms of these electrolytes The method was 
tested with dd aq solns of BzOH, 2,4-dimtropfcenol and 
aniline and was found satisfactory A method for consider- 
ing the medium effect with very weak electrolytes is pre- 
sented The effect on indicators of a change of medium is 
discussed The base strengths of acetophenone, BzOH, 
anthraquinone and phenylacetic acid were detd The 
method is not suitable for p-mtrobenzoic acid 

E J Rosenbaum 

Photochemical reactions connected with the quenching 
of fluorescence of dyestuffs by ferrous ions in solution 
Joseph Weiss Nature 136, 794-5(1935), cf C A 29. 
3901 1 — The photochem oxidation of ferrous ion in soln 
contg. HjSO, in the absence of O takes place in ultraviolet 
light with evolution of H, or in visible light if certain dye 
mols. are present, with reduction of the latter to the leuco 
form. The mechanism of these reactions is discussed and 
implications in connection with hoi problems are pointed 
out C D West 

Phosphorescence and heterogeneities in crystals 
Maurice Cune. Compl rend. 201, 1352-6(1935) — 
Phosphorescence is assoed with the presence of impurities, 
which produce abnormal levels of heterogeneity (and hence 
of energy) m their neighborhood The electron responsi- 
ble for the phosphorescence is driven by light to the level 
of appropriate energy and on its return th'iefrom produces 
the phosphorescence. This theory makes more definite 
C.’s view attributing phosphorescence of long duration 


1 (Lenard's d band) to collisions of the 2nd order. (Cf. 
C. A. 26, 3993, Tomaschek, C. A. 23. 5109 ) 

C. A. Silberrad 

Chemical action caused by neutrons and g amm a rays 
and the effects of these agents on colloids F. L. Hopwood 
and J T. Phillips. Nature 136, 1026(1935).— The 
effect of y-rays on chem. reactions is enhanced by neutrons. 
The stability of neg colloids was increased and of pos 
. colloids decreased by a source of neutrons The effect of 
pure 7-rays was similar but only half as effective despite 
the fact that the sources produced 10* quanta of 7-rays 
per neutron Anomalous results are obtained m the pres- 
ence of foreign electrolytes R E. DeRight 

Heterogeneous reaction kinetics Effect of light ex- 
posure on the kinetics of thermal decomposition of silver 
oxalate Arthur F Benton and Geo L Cunningham. 
J Am Chem Soc 57, 2227-34(1935) —The rate of the 
3 thermal decompn of AgiC-Oi was studied by measuring 
the amt of COt formed The rate at 100° is not greatly 
affected by drying or the presence of COj or free Ag but 
is greatly increased by previous exposure to light of wave 
length less than 520 mu Contact with O during exposure 
retards the intial decompn rate The effect of exposure 
to light is less at higher decompn. temps A quant, theory 
is developed which is in fair agreement with the data. 
Light of wave length 370 mu produces about 0 1 mol. of 
COj per quantum absorbed The activation energy of 
nudeation is about 64 kg -cal while that for the growth of 
the nuclei is 8 5 kg -cal E J Rosenbaum 

Relations between electrochemical constants, infrared 
spectra and reactivities Fred ties Compt rend. 201, 
1475-7(1935), cf C A 29, 7798* —The atom or group 
responsible lor the absorption band giving the relation 
hpK *= 21 2 is identified w several cases, thus in Fh- 
COOH it is the CO group , mPhNHi, N MI Inanthramlic 
acid the acid function pK. ■* 4 95 and the basic pKb = 
2 10, correspond to X = 4.28 and 10 1 u> resp , while other 
values correspond to CO at 4.3 and N UI at 10 0 u. Other 
examples are drawn from the values of 21 J2/pK (=X) 
for the half decompn of urea by urease (indicating the 
presence of N ,M and N v and so supporting Werner’s 
cyclic formula), and sucrose by saccharase (indicating 
attack of the aldehyde group). C. A. Silberrad 

Perturbation theory. I Perturbation eaten, in the 
Thomas -Fermi theory without exchange (Gombis) 2. 
Raman effect and org. chemistry (Gredy) 10. 
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Progress in design and application of electric furnaces 
H. Knight, Metallurgy 13, 53-6(1935) — Melting and 
heat-treating furnaces recently installed in England are 
described J. L Gregg 

The power factor in spark-type high-frequency induction 
furnaces. _R. Dufour. Recherches et inventions 16, 
457-79(1935) — The elec, characteristics are investigated 
and discussed. Leopold Pessel 

Nitrogen in electric steel. N. Chuiko Domes 1935. 
No 8, 27-39 — Absorption of N in steel was studied in 
connection with a no. of elec, steel furnaces The atm 
in the furnaces was found to contain a max of 0 436% 
by vol of oxides of N. Depending on length of melting 
operation a max of 0 03-0 04% N was found The rate 
of N absorption increased during the carburization period, 
and also with increase in v oltage. The type of elec arc, 
whether stationary or rotating, had no effect on the rate of 
absorption of N. S L Madorsky 

The preparation of artificial graphite electrodes N P. 
Bozhko J. Chem. Ini. (Moscow) 12, 1161-7(1935) — 
\anous kinds of coke and anthracite were ground, mixed 
with pitch, shaped into electrodes and graphitized 
electrodes of lowest elec resistance were obtained by 
heating them to 500* in 4 brs , then to 1200* in 3 5 hrs 
and keeping them at 1200* for 3 hrs. The loop, was then 


finally raised very slowly to 2300-2400°. The greatest 
changes occurred at 1200® and at 2000-2300°. The 
resistance and ash content of the electrodes were greatly 
reduced by this treatment Anthracite gave the best 
electrodes, although some kinds were better than others. 
When anthracite mixts were used, the properties of the 
resulting electrodes were the sum of the properties of the 

8 individual components Fine-ground materials gave 

better results than coarser ones A high ash content in 
the electrodes had a harmful effect Repeated graphiti ra- 
tion was of no value. H. M. Leicester 

Metallization of electrodes for electric furnaces. G 
F Morenko Domes 1935, No 8. 39-45; cf. C. A. 29, 
4267* — Graphite electrodes coated with Cu and A1 were 
compared with non-coated electrodes in actual operation 
of smelting steel in an elec furnace. Cu stood up better 

9 than A1 under these conditions, but neither of these was 

as good as Fe or steel coatings. S L. Madorsky 

Electrolytic cell for aluminum production Evaluation 
of its design A new automatic closed cell. Ferrand 
Procis-terb. seances soc tng etuis France 1935, No. 6, 
130-8(March 22 ) ; Chtmie 6? Industrie 34, 848 — To avoid 
having to open the cell at frequent intervals, it is necessary 
to* (1) regulate the anode feed automatically in order 
to distribute the c. d. evenly, (2) feed the Al,Oi under the 
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roof continuously and uniformly, (3) prev ent anode effect 1 For example Ni eutectic m. 900° and Fe-B eutectic m 
By oscillation of the anodes a slow s wring of the cryolite 1174'. The compn. of the atloys or bondes so produced 

bath is produced and this, with the continuous feed of depends, within certain limits, cm the temp, and durition 

AlsOi, presents the anode effect The new cell shows a of electrolysis. J. D, Gat 

reduction of 12500 kw -hr per ton A1 A P -C. Decomposition of barium sulfite by chlorine A. Ya 

The manufacture, properties and uses of refined alumi- Zvoruikin Chinn & Industrie 34, 7b0 — 4( 1935) —Expts 

nura R Gadeau Chimie fir Industrie 34, 1021-0 were earned out on the treatment of finely pul vented 

(1Q35) — Though Hoopes succeeded (cf. Frary, C. A. 19, BaSO, by Cli m a furnace heated electrically to 850-1030' 

1665) in producing refined A1 of 99 9% punty by a process The proportion of BaSO« converted into BaClj increases, 

derived from that of A G Betts (Fr pat 3t>4,521, * under the conditions of the expts , with temp , with the 
March 23, 1906) and even attained a punty of 99 99%, velocity of the Clj current and with the fineness of BaSOi 

com application of the process has so far been found im- gnndmg The unreacted Clj may be reintroduced into the 

possible The Cie dc Produits Chimiques &. Electro- cycle. The presence of NaCl increases the yield of BaCh 

mltallurgiqucs d Alais, Troges et Cam argue has modified the presence of SiOj or silicates decreases it By combining 

the process It is producing regularly A1 of 99 99% purity addn of 5% NaCl and reutilization of the unreaeied Cl, 

and even 99 99So% The anode consists of a Cu-Al a yield up to 92 £% BaCli can be obtained. A consider- 

alloy comg about 33% Cu, the bottom of the cell is of able amt. of dceompu can be obtained with ddd Cl, 

C and the walls are lined with ordinary MgO bricks 3 even 1 part Cl dild with 6 5 parts of air will give a satis- 
(eontg 90% MgO, besides FeiOi and S1O1) ; the electro- factory yield of BaCI; The process seems capable of 

lyte consists of A1F» 23, NaF 17 and BaCli 60% Elec- com application. A. Papineau-Couture 

trolysis is earned out at about 750', at 6 v. and 10,000 The behavior of oxygen electrodes in alkali carbonate 
amp (or c d of 40 amp /sq dm ) , anodic current melts Emil Baur and Roland Brunner. Z Eleitrochtn 
efficiency , 100%, cathodic current efficiency, 97% There 41, 794-6(1935). — An electrode consisting of a thermo- 

is some volatilization of A1 as AlCti, so that the compn. element and tube of Pythagoras material (A1 sihcite) 

of the fluonde portion of the bath approaches All 1 - with a ball of 221 g fine Pt wire at its lower end was placed 

3NaF When this compn is reached, lhe refined A1 may m a graphite crucible filled with a unit, of KjCOj, NziCO», 

contain up to 3% Ba Accordingly it is then necessary * NaCl and borax. When the electrode is fed with 0» at 
to add a little Alt* or NaF to the bath, when the Ba in 500-600', the voltage is insufficient and strong polanza- 

the refined A1 passes back into the electrolyte and the tion occurs, likewise with balls of Ag wire, of silvered Cu or 

phenomenon does not recur Highly refined A! is appreci- steel wool. But if a mixt of Ot or of air with COi is used, 

ably softer than ordinary Al, the difference between the the current-potential curves immediately show the m- 

conds of the cold-hardened and annealed metal decreases fluence The reason for the improvement of the electrode 

as the degree of punty increases, highly refined Al with the addn of COj is that oxides (Na-O) form on the 

(99 99%) exhibits an exceptionally high resistance to the cathode which inerust the electrode COi must dissolve 

action of acids Possible applications are bnefly outlined . these M McMahon 

Also in Rev met 32,503-8(1933) A P.-C. Polarization of electrodes during the deposition of 

Direct electrolytic manufacture of aluminum-migesmm metals from solutions of complex cyanides O A 

alloys I-IV Ichitaro Neman and Tashio Ishino J. Esin and A Matanzev. Z. phjsik. Chem. AI74, 384-94 

Soc Chem Ind , Japan 38, Suppl binding 5S3-91 (1935) — Analysis of data by S Glass tone (cf. C A 24, 

(1935) — The direct electrolytic production of Al Mg alloys 4200) ahows that the conctt polanration conditioned by 

by deposition of Mg on Al cathodes was investigated. The accumulation of CN on the cathode in most cases indicates 

effects of NaCl or KC1 addn to the MgCls electrolyte a relation between polarization and current d which is 

were the same, both lowenng the temp at which elcetroly- analogous to the equation for H overvoltage. This permits 

sis could be earned out. The results were not affected ft the assumption of chem polarization in the sepn of Ilg 
by change in c d. and temp of bath above 660°. An from cyanide solns , which polarization is conditioned by 

almost const current efficiency of 94% was obtained the overvoltage through retarded discharge in the sense of 
With MgCl» only, as electrolyte, the best results were Volmer's theory (C. A. 28, 416*) The data on the dc- 

obtaincd and the mean current efficiency was 95%, the position of Ag and Cd give no consistent indications In 

only disadvantage being that electrolysis had to be per- Cu-plating no chem polarization appears, but a dcpolin- 

forroed at temps about 700'. The alloys produced cor- zation is suspected R IT Baechler 

rodrd in the air more readily if made in the KC1 or Electrodeposition of zinc and cadmium on alunumm 
NaCl-dild bath, if MgClj alone was used, the alloys and aluminum alloys B K. Braund and H Sutton 

were very resistant However, the most suitable electro- 1 Trans Faraday Soc 31, 1595-1611(1935) — The effect of 
lyte for practical operation was MgCh + 5-10% NaCl, plating Al and Al alloys with Zn and Cd as a protection 

temp of rlectrolysis, about 670®. The tune of electrolysis against corrosion under marine conditions was studied 
did not affect the current efficiency very much The None of the previous plating methods was found satis- 

compn of the final alloys estd from the wt increase of factory. The most promising cleaning method was found 

the cathode agreed with the analytical results Fe and to be anodic cleaning in 10% NH.OU soln , but dectro- 

Si are possible impurities Metallographic eramns. showed deposits were usually satisfactory only on part of the 

that the produced alloys were of quite uniform compn article In a bath prepd by dissolving Za in 7% NaOH 
and compact structure Karl Kammerraeyer g some Al was dissolved and a coating of Zn deposited which 

Electrolytic production of boron and its alloys J L acted as a good undercoating for electrolytic Zn deposition 

Andneux Rhj met 32, 487-93(1936) — In the electro- In some eases the zincate bath gave dark noncoherent 

lytic production of B, a graphite crucible was used as deposits Addn of a small amt of NaiSaOi to the bath 

anode and a water-cooled Fe rod as cathode The fused improved the results Surfaces of Al-nch casting alloys 

bath was composed of BOi to which were added oxides can be prepd and plated easily by this method, but 41 

and fluorides of metals (preferably Jig) which are able to and duralumin sheets require more care. Lower Pa *° 

reduce B The bath u electrolyzed at 1100' Mgeoncen- ZnSO, baths was possible when the Al was prepd in thi« 

trates around the cathode and reacts with the bath. Mg way than with sand blasted material ZnClj baths are 

boratesmorebasicandlessfusiblethanthebathandmctaUic 9 also satisfactory at pn 4 0 Gas pitting was rarer than with 
B arc formed and deposit on tbe cathode The deposit is the ZnSO, bath, and the deposits were superior to those 
subsequently In wed with HC1. and a metal contg about obtained with cyanide baths If Pb occurred even in small 
85% B is ohtameaV Ltectrolyzing borates in the presence amts in the HXO« used for cleaning, all Zn and Cd de 
of Ca, Ba, Sr, Ce and Mg halides results rathe production posits were blistered and poorly adherent Current 
of corresponding borides Many alloys may be prepd distribution in the ZnSO. bath was studied 
by using cathodes made of the metal in question The CEP. Jeffrey* 

hath is heated to a temp at which the cathodes are still Eteetrodeposition of nickel from nickel chloride *olu 
solid but at which the eutectics with B melt and run down tions N. 1 cdol’cv and R Kinkulskil Z onorf ott[cn 
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sn.vc contamination ». .. - — -« - 

acidity of the electrolyte lien from fn A S to « 2 To' 
Ni concn. of the electrolyte must not fall below 4(* K / 
l.; otherwise the cathode ppt is damaged The temp 
optimum is bet* een 70" and SO* At Wl* , pu — SO. nn<l 
for a concn of 40 g Ni/l the energy consumption at » , 
c (I of I 5 amp /sq dm is about 2 0 kw hrs , with c n 
of 4 5 amp /sq dm the consumption rises to 3 5 l"' 
Working of Ni ores by chorination and subsequent elec- 
trolysis of the chloride «s worthwhile When ore* “ fe 
worked which contain rare metals as will as Ni. the I’t 
group metals will be obtained M M 

The effect of oxidizing agents on nickel deposition ** 
Chromic acid A W Hotbcrsoll and R A 1 Hamn'ond 
Trans. Faraday Soc 31. 1574 fCdOll). cf C A 29. 
Ulii’e-l’icvnus investigations (sf C <1 24, <'•' 'll 
on the effect of H,CrO, on the cathode efficiency i 1 * Ni 
deposition and on the appearance of the deposit have been 
intended to explain the risulis and to compare them ">i“ 
the action ol 11,0, and Ni(NOi)i The IliClOi senna to 
have a two fold, (unction (,1) with low concn . initvM de- 
polarization results in pptn of basic Ni compels c°ntg 
Cr at the cathode, the Ni ion concn being thereby de- 
pleted 11-ton discharge and reduced cathode efficiency 
are thus favored, (2) with higher concn, H,CrO« Interacts 
chemically with the cathode metal forming a selectivity 
permeable film on its surface, Ni deposition is conse- 
quently completely inhibited \\ ith intermediate «oncn« 
both of these effects may occur simultaneously Contrary 
to result* with Ni nitrate and IliOj, the elTects produced 
by lliCtOtcan only Ik connected indirectly and to a spiaUer 
degree with depolarization of If M McMahon 

Electric currents flowing over rusting Iron U K 
Evans. Salute 136, 702 3(1035) — Currents flowing ovtr 
a flat l c suilaec covered by filter paper wet with NnflCO, 
soln. arc measured by a imcroamtneter, contact with the 
filter paper being made through nonpohnzing electrodes 
of superficially oxidized Cu A fnsh scratch ruled on a 
clean sole To surface rusts intensively under these condi- 
tions The scratch and the surface for 2 mm on either 


The oxidation potential of the system potassium ferro- 
cyanide/potasslum ferricyanlde at various ionic strengths 
I M Kolthoff and Wm J. Totnsicek J I'hys. Clem. 
39, 015-54(1035) —The normal potential of the K«I c- 
. (CN)./K,re(CN)i elect rod t is 0 35h0 v at 23* and not 
* 0 4 1 v ns generally accepted The change of the potential 
in o very clil soln with increasing ionic strength is greater 
than cakd on the basis of the simple IXhye-HtVkel 
expression because of incomplete dissocn of alkali ami 
a!k earth ferrocyonules Wink the anion effect for the 
same valence types of salts upon the potential is the same 
at the same ionic stringth, the effect ol cations decreases 
in the order Cs, Rti, K — NH„ N'a — Li for nlkali ions 

3 and is of aliotn the samr order for alk earth ions, the 
latter having much griaur t ffrtt than the univalent cattons 
(specially at smaller ionic strengths A T. Ilcitbch 

New method of preparing perfectly polished metallic 
surfaces I’icrre A Jarquei Com ft rend 201, 1473-5 
(U»3o),cl C A 29, 574'i 1 —The process has been slightly 
modified The area of the cathode plate should be 
slightly greater than the arm to be polished (anode). 
The soln contains not less ihan 4(Xlg / 1 H,l’O|0r IM’iOj, 

4 (lll'Oj is useless), and temp is 15 2V The current re- 
quired depends on the concn of the soln and position of 
the anode With 630 g /I H,ro« and anode vertical 10 
amp /sq dm was required, while with anode horizontal 
(1 sufficed m about 15 mm The p d should be such as 
docs not quite cause bubbles to form on the anode 

C A Silbcrrad 

The oxidation of cobalt amalgam I I‘ Dwyer arul 
« J W Hogarth J 1‘roc Roy, Soc S S Wales 69, 
IO.>-10(reprint){lP35) — By electrolyzing CoSO, ami 
Co, (SO,), joins with a pure Hg cathode I) and II 
prepd Coillgi which is n brattle, cryst., magnetic solid 
dccompg. without melting It is stable m vacuum, dry 
air. Hi, Ni, CO, and under acids ami in water free from 
air. On exposure to air it decomposes with the sepn of a 
black powder Co,0 This oxide decomposes into Co and 
CoO in the ratio .3 1 The CoO, because of its fine state 


side of it arc found to be an anodic area, while arco-s fur- o of division, is a powerful reducing agent and on treatment 


Ihcr removed from the scratch, which do not rust, ore 
cathodic. This confirms current ideas on the elect rocliem 
mechanism of corrosion C D West 

Hydrogen peroxide theory of electrolytic oxidation and 
the influence ol the electrode surface on anodic processes 
S Glosstone and A, Hulling Trans Faraday Spo 31, 
l(>55-f><)( 10.35) , cf C A 29,1731’ — Anodic overvoltages 
were dciil. at smooth Tt, platinized ft. untreated and 
treated in various ways, Au, Mn, FbO,> arc gas C and 
Ni electrodes. The results show that overvoltages cannot 
t>c correlated in any simple manner with the efficiencies 
m the oxidation of acetate, thiosulfate and sulfite ions 
It is believed that the rote-detg step is 011“ ON + t 
(fUctrodc) and UiO, is formed by union of the OH radicals 
The conclusions of Walker and Weiss (cf C A- 29, 
• 822 1 ) arc criticized No one mechanism is likely fo ac- 
count for the various types of anodic oxidations 
«... C IL V Jeffreys 

The electrolytic preparation of deuterium from heavy 
water 1 olkc Norhng Phyik. Z. 36, 711-13(1055) — 
The npp descrilied permits the prepn. of high-purity D 
from small quant it ks of 11,0 under conditions excluding ex- 
change reactions. It is cheap, requires little attention, 
and produces a yield of D hut a few % under the thco- 
f nnehment in the last fraction is attained if the 


no,.... I«,r. .... . . — -..u.it... -- „| V ......M. ,u lire nunc in 

lijti is not inn o A \-shaped electrolytic cell Is u<cd with 9 the Hg and the changes of the angles with polarization 


with NH, salts gives a pyrophoric form of Co 

K. R. Svhicrz 

The nature of the oxidation at a graphite anode and 
comparative electrolysis of d-tartaric and mnatartaric acid 
In a solution of sodium hydroxide. V. Sdivonetv and 
M. Pylkkfinen. Simmon Kemistilehli 8B, 37-9(1033)(tn 
German) — One hundred cc of (1 fi .If Na tartrate and 
3 A’ NnOH soln was electrolyzed with Pt, Ni, Tc nnd C 
anodes and various c. ds Analyses were made for O,, 
glyoxylic acid, formic acid and CO, The results for the 
dextro- and mcjotartaric acids were very similar. Oxida- 
tions at the graphite and Ni anodes were much nlike 
contrary to expectation K IL Jukkoln 

Electrolytic reduction potential of organic compounds. 
XXII The mechanism of the electrolytic reduction. 
Isamu Tnelu J , /tgr Chem Soc. Japan, ll, 7.11-10 
(10.33); cf C A 28, 40X5* — The deformation of n small 
drop of difficultly sol. org. compd. such as nitrobenzene, 
camphor oil nnd CCI, on a Hg cathode of small dimension 
was observed photographically. The drops gradually 
flatten on the cathode surface because of polirization 
but tend to restore to their original drop shape on further 
polarization This phenomenon agreed with the clcctro- 
eapillary phenomenon ol polarized Hg The contact 
angles of the various org. compd. globutrs to the plane of 


.3 electrodes The third electrode, on the O side. Is u-ed to 
maintain const. pressure on l Kith sides by an auxiliary 
elect roly sis which occurs when the level vanes from a pre- 
Mi P . 0,m , ... Allen S Smith 

tmcjency of separation of hydrogen and deuterium by 
T 11. Odd.e hoc. ny f , Soc. (London) 
47, lOtZV-, (IJI35) — Aftrr correcting for losses d“c to 
evapn and spraying, the efficiency («,) is sliown to in- 


differ one from the other because of different propcrtie. 
of the compds. and their action on Hg. The contact ongk 
of the camphor oil dropkt was the largest. The mtrnbcn- 
xenc droplet was flatter In NaOII soln. than in HCI soln 
The mechanisms of the reduction of nitrobenzene oml of 
camphor are discussed. Y, Kihara 

Electrolytic conducbon of a solid Insulator at high 
voltages- formation of the anodic oxide film on aluminum 
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C Jff Vera ey Physica 2, 1050-63(1635) —The struc- 1 
ture of y'-AliO, formed at the anode by electrolytic action 
at room temp is a solid sobi of Al +++ in a face-centered 
cubic lattice of O atoms The Al +++ atoms are distrib- 
uted interstmally among the O atoms with the restric- 
tion that 70% of the cations have a coordination no of 
6 while 30% have one of -5 The y '-A! O, is formed by the 
deposition of O atoms at the anode surface with highest 
symmetry packing At high field strengths Al** + atoms 
are liberated from the metal and drawn into the O lattice 2 
Thus the O lattice is built up from the outside and the 
■y’-Al,Oj lattice is built up from the metallic side The 
building up process stops when the Al +++ atoms no 
longer have sufficient mobility or energy to cross the 
bamer set up by the O atoms The current through such 
films may he expressed as t = a eB f where a “* (0 2-XtkT/ 
a'inr)t «* /ir and 0 — 3ae/$iT Here ** is the min poten- 
tial bamer, r the time of vibration, a the lattice parameter 3 
and F the field strength in v The order of magnitude of 
a and 0 is cheeked with values previously published 
H. A Smith 

Spectroscopic observation of recurrent phenomena in 
discharge tubes R H Sloane and C M Minors Prcc 
Phys Soc (London) 47, 1019-2S(1935) — Methods are 
given for the synchronous and for the direct photography 
of irregular moving striations Pure A shows no appreci- 
able recombination in the dark phase A-Hg mists 4 
show excitation of only the Hg lines in the dark phase 
S Bradford Stone 

Sliding contacts — electrical characteristics R M 
Baker. Elec Eni S3 , 94-100(1936) — Evpts with oxi- 
dized and oxide free materials indicate that the elcc. char- 
acteristics of the ordinary sliding contact are dependent 
upon the oxide film on the surface nng Exptl results 
are shown and an explanation is made of the breakdown 
of the oxide film by the increase of current through the * 
contact Tests to det the effects of liquid films on the 
contact voltage drop and the variation of thermal voltage 
in a sliding contact are discussed \V. H Boynton 

Advances in the chemistry of the manufacture of dry 
battenes C. Drotschmann Chem -Ztg 59, 8S1-4 
(1935) E H 

Relative temperatures and pressures of gases in an 
eleetnc arc G Righirn Physica 2, 5S5-90(1Q35) — o 
The temps and pressures of different parts of a C arc were 
detd by the intensity of the CN bands The (0,0) and 
(1,1) bands of the violet group *S-*2 were used, the arc 
Was formed between cored C electrodes, 9 mm diam , 5 
mm apart (anode above), 5 amp The pressures of C 
were ealed from CN. The temps varied from 3800® to 
4800® abs B J. C. van der Hoeven 


Manuf and applications of Mg and Mg alloys (Dcver- 7 
eux) 9 Examn of electrodeposited Ni coatings by x-ray 
diffraction (Wood) 2 Industrial heating app [elec ] 
(Can pat 351,059) 21. Fe alloys [for dec heating re- 
sistance] {Bnt. pat 434,849) 9 


Storage battery Edgar W. Allen U S 2,027,262, 
Jan. 7. Structural features. 

Storage battery Edward W Smith (to Electric Stor- R 
age Battery Co ) . U S 2,027,310, Jan 7. Structural 0 
features 

Vent plug for storage battenes, etc Joseph E Wood- 
bndge (to Elec Storage Battery Co ) US 2,028,113, 
Jan 14 Various details. 

Battery terminals of hard and soft metals Thomas H 
McGrath U S 2,027,646, Jan 14 Structural details 

Lids for electric battenes The Ever Ready Co. (Great 
Britain) Ltd and Edward Noel Rowbotham Brit 9 
435,235, Sept. 17, 1935 

Condensers Porzellanfabnk Kahla Bnt 436,056, 
Oct 3, 1935 In arrangements for obtaining condensers 
of const capacity or circuits with const, characteristics 
with variations of temp , having condensers with pos and 
tseg temp -capacity characteristics assembled together, 
the elements with neg. characteristics are constructed with 
a dielectric of a sintered ceramic material contg TiOi. 


Condensers. Trancis C. Stephan, Frederick L G 
Bettridge and The Telegraph Condenser Co Ltd Bnt. 
436,195, Oct 7, 1935 Tubular condensers are made by 
applying directly to theglassorccramicdielectncalayerof 
adherent graphite and electroplating a metal onto the 
graphite layer 

Electrodeposition of metals of the platinum group 
Alan R Pow ell and Emyr C. Davies (to Johnson Matthey 
& Co Ltd ) US 2,027,358, Jan 7. A plating bath for 
deposition of metals suefr as Pt, Pd or Rh comprises a 
soln of a sol double Na nitrite of the metal rendered 
slightly acid by the addn of a small proportion of an inorg 
acid such as IIjSO, or HiPOi, the anion of which is neither 
oxidized at the anode nor reduced at the cathode during 
plating 

Electrodeposition of nickel, etc Louis Weisberg and 
Win B Stoddard, Jr (to lYeisberg & Greenwald, Inc ) 
U S 2,026 ,71 S, Jan 7. A soln contg. Ni sulfate or 
chlonde is electrolyzed in the presence also of an NIL 
salt such as the sulfate, a formate such as that of Ni or 
Na and formaldehyde, which also may be used with a Co 
salt. 

Apparatus for efectrodeposition of precious metals on 
metal bands Albert Oberbauser. Fr. 783,417, Oct 10, 
1935 

FJpftrr/Jatinj al uminum and jJs alloys with other metals 
such as nickel, iron, chromium, etc Oscar Bomhauser 
(to Socifti d’electrochimie, d'ilectromitallurgie des 
aeifnes flectriques d’Ugme) U S 2,028,312, Jan 21 
The article to be plated is preliminarily heated to above 
100®, plunged into a coned bath of basic AJ chlonde 
brought to the same temp and then withdrawn from the 
bath when a violent reaction with attack of the metal is 
produced , this preliminary treatment serves to produce a 
film of A1 hydride which facilitates plating 

Removing iron from chromium electrolytes. Siemens & 
Halske A -G (Johannes Fischer, inventor). Ger 619,- 
883, Oct. 9, 1935 (Cl 48a 6 04). Fe is removed from 
Cr electrolytes by addn of compds of metals with a 
Jower potential than Fe in solid powd form To produce 
a readily filtered sludge, carbonates of alk. earth or alkali 
metals, in amis sufficient to ppt completely the SO« ions 
present, are added Thus, a Cr bath contg 31 4% CrjO» 
and 1 7% Fe is given an addn of powd MgCOi to ppt 
the Fe as Fe(OH), The Fe(OH), is then filtered off 
Cf C. A 29, 5028*. 

Producing oxide coatings on alu mi nu m and Its alloys 
Siemens & Halske A -G (Nikolai Budiloff, inventor) 
Gcr 622,480, Nov 29, 1935 (a 4Sa. 16) Addn to 
607,012 (C. A 29 , 1706‘) The metal or alloy is subjected 
to anodic oxidation in a CrO> soln to which a low const 
voltage, e g , 20 v , is applied at a temp of at least 6o 
The coatings so obtained are absorbent and are particularly 
suitable for use in the photographic marking or ornamenting 
process described in Ger 607,012 Cf C A 29,2460* 
Electrolytic production of oxide coatings on aluminum 
and its alloys Aluminum Colors Inc Ger 622,451, 
Nov 2S, 1935 (Cl 48a 16). Addn to 600,387 (C A 
28 , 6375’) The process is effected at atm temp and an 
initial voltage of 6-12 in HjSO, of 20-35% conen by wt 
Electrolytic metallization John Kronsbein and Charles 
P Neale Fr 787,992, Oct 2, 1935. Means for support- 
ing the articles treated is described 

Electrolytic decomposition apparatus operated under 
pressure Ludwig Schirmer. Gcr. 622,121, Nov 25, 
1935 (Cl 12i 13) . T . 

Apparatus for electrically heating metal blanks John 
R Blakeslee (to Ajax Mfg Co ) US 2.027,416, Jan 
14 Various structural, mech and operative details 
Carbon black John J Jakosky (to Electroblacks, 
Inc) US 2,027,732, Jan 14 An electrode is specified 
for use in the electrothermal dissocn of org liquids to 
form C black that is easily dispersed tn a rubber mixt by 
an ordinary rubber milling procedure 
Electrolytic furnaces Louis Ferrand. Bnt. 43J.WI. 
Aug 23, 1935 The electrodes have their major axes 
‘ ‘ ’ are so mounted as to be subjectable to a 
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slight longitudinal rcciproeatory movement superimposed 
upon an oscillatory movement 
Induction furnaces Siemens & Halste A.-G. Brit. 
411 ,909, Sept 11, 1935 In a polyphase furnace with an 
open core, the hearth is angular in cross section with plane 
-vt alls and a pole of the core is arranged at the geometrical 
center of each of the walls 

Induction furnace Sicmens-Schuckcrtwcrke A -G 
Gcr 619,807, Oct 0, 1935 (Cl 21* 18 01) 

Induction furnace for metals Allgcmcmc riektrici- 
tats-Gcs I r 788,000, Oct 2, 1935 

Electrolytic reduction furnaces Det Norske Akticscl- 
skab for Llcktrokemisk Industri I r 788,003, Oct 3, 
1035 ricctrodcs in furnaces for the production of A1 and 
like metals arc protected against corrosion by air by metal 
plates extending too near tlic surface of the bath 
Apparatus for heating surfaces by induced currents, 
e g , metal bodies for surface hardening, glass sheets for 
cutting I dwin r Northrup (to Ilcetnc Turnace Co 
Ltd ) Brit 43 5,313, Sept 10, 1935 
Electric heating units Allgemcinc niektricitats-Gcs 
(Walter Dressier, mvmtor) Gcr 622,172, Nov 22, 
1935 (Cl 21* 2 01) Dec heating units comprising 
oxidc-conted conductors emtiedded in an insulating 
compn arc improved by adding gypsum to the insulating 
compn 

Nonmetallic electric heating unit Gtobar Corp 
Ger 019,501, Oct 2, 1035 (Cl 21* I) The prepn of a 
beating unit by rccrystn of SiC is described 

Electric resistance units Paul G Andres (to 
P R. Mallory & Co ) US 2,027,413, Jan 14 A 
metallic contact member of high thermal and elec corn! 
is placed adjacent to an elongated resistance unit includ- 
ing a metallic conductive oxide such as oxides of Cu, Te, 
Mn, Pb or Cd so as partly to cover the resistance unit 
but leaving another part uncovered, and part of the 
unit is heated to reduce its resistance 

Negative resistance units suitable for electric 
circuits Frich Ifabann U S 2,027,277, Jan 7 
Discrete particles of materials such as TiOj, MnjO,, ZnO, 
Cr,0„ FciO„ WO,, CuO or SnOj are compressed into a 
Ixxly and a high-voltage elec current is passed through the 
compressed body, of low initial but slowly increasing in- 
tensity, until puncturing of the body occurs and it is given 
a desired cond Various operative details arc described. 

Metal anode plates Heinrich Loser Fr 788,528, 
Oct 11, 1035 A metal such as Ni is deposited on a sup- 
porting plate and the layers of Ni are sepd from the sup- 
port by passage between 2 rolls traveling at a slightly 
different rate. The sepn is made more easy by a slight 
oxidation or greasing of the support 

Oxide cathodes Telefunken Gcs fCr drahtlose Tele- 
graphic m b H. (Horst Rothc, inventor) Gcr 619,503, 
Oct. 2, 1935 (Cl 21f 13 02). The cathode layer carrier is 
costed with a heavy-metal oxide and binding agent This 
layer is coated with a second layer of an alk -earth metal 
compd. which, on heating, decomposes to the metal and a 
gaseous or solid residue not afheted by the electron emis- 
sion. The second lajcr may he BaN, or Ha(CN),. 

Cathode for photoelectric cells The General Electric 
Co Ltd Tr 788,697, Oct. 14, 1935 The interior sur- 
face of the vitreous envelope is exposed to attack by an 
alkali metal, e. g , Cs, or by a compd of an alkali metal. 


1 before the formation of the sensitive cathode with which 
the cell is finally provided 

Photoelectric cells. N V Philips' Gloeilampcnfabnekcn 
Brit. 435,109, Sept 11, 1935. In mfg. photoelec, elec- 
trodes by reducing a metallic oxide by a photoclcc. metal, 
the oxide is interspersed or coated with metallic particle* 
prior to exposure to the photoclec metal In 1 method, 
the oxide is partly reduced by II at 150*, less than 50% 
being so reduced if AgjO is used, Cs is then admitted and 

2 the tube filled with A, Xe or Kr at a few hundredths mm 
pressure 

Photoelectric cells The General Electric Co Ltd 
and Charles II Simms Brit 436,023, Oct .3, 1935 In 
the manuf of cells, where Cs vapor acts upon a cathode 
of oxidized metal, e g , Ag, the variability of the emission 
is reduced by exposing the interior of the vitreous envelope 
to attack by Cs or a Cs compd before the final formation 

3 of the sensitive cathode is begun 

Photoelectric device Jan II de Boer and Marten C 
Tevcs (to Radio Corp of America) U S 2,027,025, 
Jan 7 A device is di scribed comprising an envelope with 
an interior partition on one side ol which are an anode 
such as one of W wire and an alkali metal cathode such as 
Cs and on the oilier side nf which an alk earth metal such 
as Ca is placed with means for vaporizing tt 

Removing phenolic catalysis inhibitors from aqueous 

* solutions such as those used for treating flue gases Henry 
F Johnstone (to Board of Trustees of the Untv of 111 ) 
U S 2,027,982, Jan 14 Tlic soln is subjected to d -c. 
electrolysis and simultaneous aeration, the anodic c, d 
being controlled in accord with the character of the phenolic 
compds to remove them completely by oxidation from the 
soln and the rate of (low of the soln being controlled in ac- 
cord with the concn of such compds 

Electric discharge tubes N V Philips’ Gtoeilampcn- 

5 fabrieken Tr 788,250, Oct 7, 1935 The electrode (of 
W or Mo) is coated, at least in part, with ZrOt 

Incandescent cathode -discharge apparatus The 
British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd Brit 435,442, Sept 
20, 1935 Thermionic valves, rectifiers, etc , are protected 
during starting by the provision of starting resistances 
with neg temp cocff in the anode circuit, c g , UO, 

Electric lamps Emile P Hirtz. Tr 787,877, Sept 

6 30, 1935 The life of elec lamps is prolonged by using 
ether, particularly sulfuric ether, as a constituent of the 
gas therein 

Flash light lamps N V Philips’ Glocilampcnfabneken. 
Brit 434,253, Aug 28, 1035 Mg-Al alloys, excluding 
the series having a Mg content of 13-85% are used 
Salts influencing the photographic properties of the light, 
c g , of Sr, Ca, Na and Hg, and O-yielding salts, e g , 
KClOi, may be provided on the alloy, which may contain 

7 small proportions of Zn or Mn 

Leading-in wires for electric incandescent lamps 
Clemens A Laisc and Jacob Kurtz Brit 434,192, Aug 
2S, 1935 A composite bar, rod or wire having a core of 
Cu or Cu alloy, e g , Cn-Bc, surrounded by and welded 
to a covering of Ni or Ni alloyed with Ta, Ti, Pt, Au, Ag, 
etc , which may contain Mn and preferably has a thin film 
of hydride on the surface, is welded to a member of a 

e refractory metal, c g , W, Mo, Re or Ta, by hringing it 
into contact therewith and heating, the alloy formed by 
the constituents of the wire serving as the brazing material. 


5— PHOTOGRAPHY 


K K BULLOCK 


New emulsions for special fields in motion-picture 0 method, the exposure can be made, the negative processed. 

S° c Molton Future Ettgrs printed, and a dry print obtained in 5 mm Theneentiv#. 


25, 218-5.3(1035). — Characteristics of the Agfa Infrared, 
I mopan, and Supcrpan Reversible arc described. 

„ , C M. Tuttle 

Speedy finishing methods for rush photographs J, I 
and S- B. Clason. Camera (Phila.) 51, 160-70 
rJ__ - 1 — Working instructions of the U. S Army Air 
e given for extremely rapid processing. With this 




developed for 20 see in a coned, caustic M -Q developer, 
nnsed in a stop bath for 15 sec , and fixed m a "speed” 
fixing bath for 1 mm Without washing, it is placed in the 
printer and a sheet of Kodaloid is squeegeed to the emul- 
sion. Three exposures are made with varying exposure 
times and developed by inspection in full -strength, Kodak 
D-72 developer for 30 sec. The best print is fixed a 
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standard acid hardening filing bath for 1 mm , nosed m 
H O for 15 sec , and scaled m ak for 15 <ec The print 
is suspended bv one comer and the ale is lighted and 
allowed to bum off HA Kurtzner 

Blackening law of the photographic plate II Kienle 
A ii 'Hnnsren f en 23, 7t J(l°3o) — The subject of photo- 
graphic photometry is discussed m the light of the no of 
papers which have been published recently on the subject 
of reciprocity -law failure and the intermit teney effect 
These papers are criticized and their bearing upon photo- 
graphic photometrv is summarized J H Webb 

Action of various elements and compounds on photo- 
graphic plates II Shm ichi Aoj ama and T. fuhuroi 
Halt Inst Ph\< Chem Research (Tokyo) 14, 43]— 9<, 
1 1*^3 >> cf C 4 29, 00 7 — Direct chcm action of 

activated gases on the photographic plate is a more plaus- 
ible view than emission of radiation when the gases as- 
sociate It C A 

Effect of so akin g a plate m sodium salicylate solution 
as regards contrast for light of 4000-2400 A Tien Km 
lompt rmd 201, 134*4-50(1935) — Soaking a plate in 
-oln of Na salicj late (cf Thovert, C A 27, 5w32) not 
onh increases the sensitivity in the ultraviolet, but also 
stabilizes and increases the y C A SUberrad 

Recent fine gram and compensating developers Adolf 
Lux Photofreund 15, 200-11, 232-3(1935) — A com- 
prehensive bibliographic summary L E Muchlcr 

Reducing the contrast and gram of small negatives by 
redeveloping with p phenylenediamine Gerd Heymcr 
l erofen'Uch em Zertral Lab pho‘ Abt Alfa 4, 
19S 200(1935) —Bleach m CuSO, 5H.O 100 g . XaCI 
100 g , coned H-SO, 25 cc and 1! O 1 1 Redevelop, until 
the unage ceases to darken as viewed from the back, in. 
p phenylenediamine base 3 g , Na-SOi 20 g , 11,0 1 I 
The resulting negative, which i> brownish in tone, is both 
notably softer than the original and improved as regards 
graininess E R. Bullock 

Brown tones by development Paul Hanneke A letter 
Phot 42, 15S(19o5) — -Tones ranging from warm black 
through sepia to reddish tones can be obtained on gaslight 
papers with the following developer adurol 4 g , hydro- 
tmmone 4 g , Na-SO, 30 g , Xa,COi 25 g , KBr »/» g and 
1 IiO GOO cc With normal exposure and 1 5 min develop- 
ment, this gives a warm black By ddg the developer, 
adding KBr, and increasing the exposure and develop- 
ment times, the tone can be varied through sepia to red- 
dish brown or red H Parker 

Traces of hypo decrease blue black tones with de- 
velopers containing mtrobenzimidazole Ldith Veyde 
LtchtbtU 11,20-7(1935) — Lowconcns (0 05 to 0 1 g per 
1 ) of uitrobenzimidazole, benzotriazole, etc , in developers 
for AgCl papers give blue-black tones but the addn of 
small amts of hypo (0.3 to 0 5 g per 1 ) to such solns 
decreases or eliminates the blue-black tones, giving a warm 
brown instead L E Muehler 

Chrome alum and warm developing conditions II P 
Photofreund 15, 236(1935) — Alkali or alkab metal sul- 
fite addns to chrome alum fixing baths remove the harden- 
ing properties To insure adequate hardening, a stop 
bath of 20% chrome alum contg. Na SO, is suggested 
Treatment in the bath should be for not more than 5 mm 
So-called alkali free developers, such as the following, are 
also suggested with chrome alum fixing and stop baths 
Xa-SOi 30 g , chrome alum 20 g , HjO 11, for use, add 
5 g of amidol L E Muchlcr 

Developers for papers Anon Phot Chromh 42, 
341 2(1935) — Thirteen formulas for developers suggested 
by various firms for producing blue black and brown tones 
on papers are giv en L E Muehler 

p Phenylenediamine research E W. Lowe Letea 
Photography No 36, 10(1935) — It is claimed that the 2 
factors that exert the greatest influence in improving the 
fine-grain characteristic of a p pheny lenediamine dev eloper 
are (1) a chem reaction between the dev eloper constitu- 
ents that occurs on aging the sotn before use, and (2) 
the accumulation of Ag or Ag salts in the soln The exact 
nature of the 1st phenomenon is not known Several 


methods of adding Ag salts to the soln with different 
formulas are described G E Matthews 

Thirty -five mm film development m a Kodak t<"* 
Lynn b Wells Camera (Phila ) 51, 91-3(1935) — A 
method of processing miniature 35 mm film in a Kodak 
film tank II A Kurtzner 

Sensitometnc studies of processing conditions for 
motion picture films H Meyer. J Sec. Helton Picture 
Engrs 25, 23*1-47(1935) — Test -object negatives were 
sent to S Hollvwood labs and later prints from these 
negatives were obtained M "s data indicate an approx 
const, printing factor of 11% Selected prints use one 
half the toe region and one half the straight-Une portion 
of the over -all reproduction curve, and the over -all re- 
production curve has an ay. slope of 1. C M T 
Double-coated Schumann films H P. Knauss and 
R V Zumstem Phys Per 45, 124(1934) — K and Z 
have found that it is possible to ppt a thin Schumann 
emulsion directly onto the sensitive surface of Eastman 
33 plates, thereby obtaining plates that are not only as 
fast in the Schumann region as 3 other ultraviolet -sensitive 
materials with which they were compared but are equally 
as fast as the Fastman 33 plates themselves for the longer 
wave lengths E R Bullock 

Determination of the color sensitivity of negative ma- 
terials for pictorial exposures Martin Blitz and John 
Eggert 1 er tfTenlltck srtss Zen’rat-Lab phot Abt 
Agfa 4, 35-11(1035); cf C A. 30, 3om — A somewhat 
more detailed account of the work already described 
E R Bullock 

Recent characteristic surfaces Hans Arens Vrrof- 
fen’luh mss Zenlral-Lab phot Abl Agfa 4, 15-25 
(1935). cf C A 29,7833*; 30, 35* — Addnl illustrations 
are given of surfaces representing the variation of the 
photographic d with the logarithm of the intensity and 
with the logarithm of the time of exposure, for normal 
and solarizing exposures, the Willard effect, and for phys 
development. E R Bullock 

Malang harmonious enlargements from small negatives 
Arpad v Biehler 1 eroffenttuh mss Zentrol-Lab phot 
Abt Agfa 4, 193-7(1933^ — A method which is described 
for obtaining harmonious enlargements from negatives 
having a great range of d consists in first toning the nega- 
tive blue (with FeJ and then enlarging it on a contrasty 
paper Author 


Oxide coatings on A1 and its alloys [used ui photo- 
graphic marking] (Ger pat C22.4S0) 4 


Color photography By a Gispir. Fr 7S7.937, Oct 1, 
1935 Into light -sensitive layers or solns or emul-ions 
used for their production, the dy e is introduced in coarse 
dispersion in a noncolonng or only slightly coloring state, 
a state m which it is almost nonabsorpuve After exposure 
the dye is brought, at any point of the treatment of the 
image, to an active coloring state This may be realized 
by treatment with solvents or chem. agents 

Photographic development I G Farbemnd A -G 
Fr 733,472, Oct 10, 1935 Films may be developed in a 
bright light if the exposed films are treated before develop- 
ment with solns of dinitro or polynitro denvs of 
imidazole, tnazole or pyrazole, or if these are added to the 
developer 

Photographic development Gevaert Photo-Producten, 
N \. Fr 7SS.511, Oct 11,1935 Emulsions are de- 
veloped without fogging by adding to the developer sub- 
stances obtained by condensing tbiothiazohdine or its 
homologs and denvs with nonbasic cyclic aldehydes. 
The prepn is given of 5-benzal 2-thioketo-l-ketothiazoli- 
drae from 2-thioketoA ketothiazobdme and Bill and 
5 - piperonylidene - 2 - sclenoketo - 4 - ketothiazobdme 
from 2-(selenoketo)-l ketothiazobdme and behotropine 

Photographic emulsions I. G Farbenmd A -G Fr 
7SS.043, Oct 2. 1935 A Ag halide emulsion has. in 
addn to orthochroraatic sensitization (I), a sensitization 
(II) for the deep red and infrared region of the spectrum 
and a sensitization gap between 5,9(10 and 621**1 1 1 ' 
For I dyes of the group Ixnzothio-, benzosclcno-, thto- 
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pseudo-, selmopseudo-, selenotso- and oxocarbo-cyarunes, 
and for H, thiopentacarbo-, selenopcntacarbo-, thio- 
heptacarbo- and sclenoheptacarbo-cyanmes are appro- 

^Sensttizmg photographic emulsions I G. larbenm- 

dustne A -G Bnt 434,235, Aug 2S, 1935 Ag habde 
emulsions are sensitixed by incorporation therein of un- 
syro pentacarbocya^une dyes of formula Y CR* CR* - 

NXR*.C(CH), C NR* CR* CR*.Z. wherein Y and Z 

are S, Se or -CH CII-, R l , R*. R* and R* are H, alkyl or 
aryl or R l , R* and (or) R', R‘ together represent a sub- 
stituted or unsubstituled phenylenc, naphthylene or 
other polynuclear arylene group, R* and R‘ are alkyl and 
X is an acid radical such as Cl, Br, I, CIO,, MeCiHtSO,. 
MeSOi, EtSOi, lack of symmetry being fulfilled by either 
Y and Z or R‘, R‘ and R*. R* differing, or both The H 
atoms of the polymethine chain may be replaced by alkyl 
and, in the case that Y or Z is -CH CH , the polymethine 
chain may be linked to the heterocyclic nng in the 4- 
position instead of the 2-position The dyes are made by 
the process of Brit 434,234 (C A 30, 690') Examples 
of 28 dyes with sensitizing data are given l,l'-Diethyl-2- 
(6-metbylquino)-benzoihiopentacarbocyanme iodide is 
mad,e by condensing p-toluqumaldme-Etl and a-phcnyl- 
aramo-y-phenylimmopropene-HCl and condensing the 
product with 2-methylberuothiazolc EtI Cf C A 29, 
3249*. 

Photographic sensitizers I G barbemnd A -G 
(Martin Dabelow and Alfred Philips, inventors) Ger 
622,211, Nov 22. 1935 (Cl 22e 3) See Brit 378,239 
(C. A. 27, 2S90) 

Photographic diazotype layers N V Philips Gtoei- 
lampenfabneken Bnt. 433,999, Aug 23, 1935 Light- 
sensitive layers contg a diazomum compd and a colonng 
component, especially 1 having a self -developing property, 
t c„ of producing a color after exposure, by treatment with 
HiO vapor, are prepd by applying to the earner of the 
diazomum compd , in pulverulent form, 1 substance as- 
sisting in the production of color and 1 substance that 
absorbs moisture from the atm white retaining tts pulveru- 
lent form and not assisting in the production of the colonng 
materu! In examples, (1) paper is coated with p- 
diphenylaminobenzenediazomum chloride in the form of 
the ZnCU double salt, dned, rubbed with nee meal and 
powd. a-naphthol (I) is dusted thereon, or the nee meal 
and I may be mixed and rubbed in, and (2) 4-dimethyI- 
ammobcnzenediazoruum borofluonde b applied to paper 
which is then rubbed with a mixt of nee meal, phloro- 
gtucmol and anhyd. Na-.COj In 434,761, Sept 9, 1935, 
pnnts are produced by giving to a layer sensitized with a 
diazomum compd. that will combine wjifi ns Jight-dr- 
compn product to form a colored substance an exposure 
such that the diazomum compd is only partly decompd 
and subsequently bringing about the decompn of the 
diazomum compd in the parts not exposed to light by 
means other than light action, e g , by heat and (or) 
moisture. A Cu salt may be included in the layers, which 
should be stored in a dry atm. before use. Among ex- 
amples, 2-hydroxy-5-sulfobcnzcnediazonmm salt and 
Cu(N’Oj)i are developed either by keeping the layer tn an 
atm satd with H-O vapor for 3 days or 30 min , the 


1 material in the latter case being ironed under a damp cloth 

at 100*. , „ 

Photographic layers for accelerated diazo printing 
Walker M. Hmman (to Frederick Post Co.). U.S. 2,027,- 
229, Jan 7 A earner such as paper is provided with a 
thm layer of material contg a light-sensitive diazomum 
compd and the essential component parts of a light- 
sensitive salt such as a higher oxide compd , e. g , feme 
oxalate and an org reducing agent. Numerous examples 
are given 

Photographic negatives Arthur E Field U.S. 2,027,- 
271, Jan 7 For treating a negative to produce an im- 
proved tone-printing image, as for use m photo-meeb 
printing work, a fixed negative is subjected to the action 
of a first soln comprising a bleaching reagent such as I 
and KI soln which produces on the plate a Ag halide 
photographic image of positive appearance, then treating 

3 the plate with a second soln that is a solvent for the 
Ag halide so as to effect the requisite retouching on the 
positive tmage without reconverting it to a negative 
image, and finally with a third soln which blackens the Ag 
halide image and reconverts the image of positive appear- 
ance to a negative image Various details are given 

Colloid reliefs Kodak A -G Ger 619,605, Oct 4, 
1935 (Cl 67d 2 02) In making metal molds for print- 
ing copies by the aid of colloid reliefs, colloid layers contg 

4 metal salts are used These are exposed under a copying 
app , heated and developed The layers are coated with 
lacquer before developing The lacquer may contain for 
example, cellulose nitrate, tritolyl phosphate and AcQEt 

Film for color photography John G Capstaff (to 
Eastman Kodak Co ) U S 2,026,964, Jan 7 A light- 
transmitting support of cellulosic corapn contains a 
neutral dye and has minute lenticulations on one surface, 

5 and on the other surface carries a sensitive, panchromatic 
layer and an outer antihalation layer contg a material 
such as MnOj or Ag which is absorptive of light of alt 
colors and is readily removable in the baths of a photo- 
graphic reversal process 

Laminated sheet material suitable for photographic 
films Max Hagedom (to Agfa Ansco Corp ) U. S 
2,027,683, Jan 14 An internal stratum contg an org 
cellulose ester such as celulose acetate carnes on both 

6 surfaces external strata of regenerated cellulose carrying 
outer adhering layers of a colloid less sensitive to water 
than cellulose hydrate, such as a specified nitrocellulose 
compn 

Television films Femseh A -G Bnt 434,873, Sept 
10, 1935 A film for television is exposed with the Iight- 
sensitne layer in a coagulated condition without being 
completely dned The thickness of the coagulated layer 
is about that of the dimension of a picture point. The 

7 MmUsjon contains a larger Ag salt content aad a smaller 
colloid content than normal 

Retouching photographic films or plates Karl Kipphan 
(to Agfa Ansco Corp ) U S 2,026,899, Jan 7. For 
applying bnghtemng retouches to a photographic material, 
there is finely distnbuted in a light-sensitive layer a compd 
such as Fe(OH)j resisting photographic baths and di- 
minishing the transparency to light of the layer, and the 

8 layer is partly cleared by a chem reagent such as 5% 
oxalic acid soln in conformity with parts of a picture to 
recent a greater transparency 
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Chemistry of bromine. I. Preparation of bromine 9 water-pyndine compounds of bromine oxides 


dipyndme perchlorate and bromine dipyndme nitrate 
H. CarJsohn Ber. 68B, 2200-11(1035).— Br in CHCL 
added to a cooled soln. of AgNOj in C,H,N gave bromine 
dtpyrtdine nitrate, [Br(pyr),lNOj. AgNOi in C»H»N soln 
treated with K'aCIO, gave sill er dipyndme perchlorate, 
lAg(pyr),lC10» (A). Treating A with Br in CHCb 
rr ln i! a ' e t>rom, " e dipyrulwe perchlorate lBr(pyr)tlCIOi 
XI- Preparation, properties and constitution of some 


Ibid. 


-A preliminary discussion R, C. Roberts ~ 
Amphotenc oxide hydrates, the solutions of their hy- 
drolyzed salts and their high-molecular compounds 
XXX. Iso- and heteropolytungsbc acids in particular 
relation to the formation mechanism of arseno- and phos- 
photungstic acids. Gerhart Jander and Hans Banthien 
Z.annrg. allgem Chem. 225, 162-72(1935); cf. C. A , 29 
5.171* *. In P- and As-frcc as well as in tungstate sow’ 
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coots* P and As the monotungstate with increasing H-ion 1 These fulminates were prepd by Wdhler’s method ( Ber 
concn is converted first mto hexalungsltc acid, therefore a 38, 1355(1905)) , i e , by the action of an amalgam of Cs 
polyacid This is stable in acid soln This hexatungstic or Rb on Hg fulminate suspended in MeOH at —15* for 
acid combines with phosphoric acid, again with the aid of */i hr., the Cs or Rb fulminate then being pptd by EtjO 
H + , to form 1 -phespho -I -hexalu ngshc and (I), a new As thus prepd. they always contain some Hg double salt 

compd The tendency of I to secondary dissocn depends from which the pure Cs or Rb salt is obtained by resol n in 

upon the H* and tungstic acid conen of the soln In- MeOII and repptn by EtiO Both closely resemble the 

crease in both concns suppresses it TV ith higher H-ion or Corresponding Na and K salts, save that they are very 

phosphate concn I can again combine with other liexa- - deliquescent, and detonate more violently the higher the 
tungstic or phosphoric acid mols to form various x- mol wt. The double Hg salts are still more sensitive, the 
phospho-y-kexatunisttc acids II. Stoert z Rbllg fulminate exploding at 45“ C. A Silberrad 

A study of the dehydration of hydrated cobaltic oxide. Reactions in the action of hydrogen sulfide upon bi- 
H Armin Pagel, Wm K Noyce and Myron T Kelley. sulfite solutions J. Janickis Z. anorg allgem Chem 

J Am Chem Sec 57,2552-3(1935) — A careful study of 225, 177-203(1935). — In the action of HiS upon bisulfite 

hydrated cobaltic oxide at temps between 155° and 260“ solns whose pa lies between 5.1 and 2.3, thiosulfate, trt- 

has been made The percentages of CojOi and HjO found thionatc, tetmthionaie, pentothionale, S and II* are pro- 

are tabulated CoiO» could not be oxidized to Co;0> duced. At 1st the mam products are SjO," and SiO«", 

at 100 at ms and 200° to 400*. More drastic treatment 3 but when sufficient SiOj — and II ion concns have been 
shows the O dissocn pressure of CmOi is greater than 127 attained, S,Oi — and S.O» — are formed The latter is 

atms at 315° Particle size and porosity are believed to assumed to be produced as follows H,SOj + 2HS»Oj -* 

be important factors in rate of dehydration Presence of SiO, — + 2HiO. Adda of S,0, to initial soln in- 

the wet monohydrate during drying at these temps for creases the yield of all polythionates, tins increase being 

short periods of time prevents much decompn into CoiO« greater with greater initial H-icm concn. S»0« is 

Raymond II Lambert formed as follows S»0« — + HSOi-*S,0« +SjOi“ _ + 

Constituents of nitrous vapors A Sanfourche and H + and trithionate partially by the reaction SjO* + 

Jean Bureau Compt rend 202 , 66-8(1930) — Contrary HSO»” — » SjO» — + £»Oi — + H* and also by H1SO1 

to the usual mode of reaction (cf C. A 15, 3952) "nitrous * + 2HSOi - SjO, — + 2HiO. H. Stoertz 

anhydride" when passed into a soln of PhNH» HCI reacts Permanent electric moment and structure of phosphorus 
mainly as a raixt of NO + NOj 2{NO + NOj) + Ph- pentachlonde. Pierre Trunel Compl rend 202, 37-9 

NHi = PhN NOH + HNOj + 2NO This is demon- (193G). — Extrapolated to infinite ddn the polarization 

strated by dividing a stream of "NtOi” into 2 equal parts and mol refraction of PCh at 25® in soln in either CSi or 

and passing one into such a soln and the other into H>SO« CCU are, resp , 51 and 35 5, giving an elec moment, n ■* 

(1 833), and detg the amts of azo, nitrous and nitric N 0 8, which indicates a nonsym. structure, explicable either 

resulting in each (cf C A 18, 1552) CAS by nonequivalence of all 5 Cf atoms or the non planar 

The formation and composition of lithium aluminate , character of the mol. (cf Simons and Jessop, C. A 2$, 
Harold A Horan and John B Damiano J Am. Chem 2887) C A. Silberrad 

Soc 57, 2434-6(1035), cf C A 26,936 — An insol Li Remarks on the red and green form of Magnus’s salt 
aluminate is pptd , practically quantitatively, when a soln. H D K. Drew and H J. Tress J Chem Soc 1935, 

of an A1 salt contg sufficient Li satt is made alk with 1586-8 — The red form is not identical with the etnpin- 

NH, Analysis shows that the ppt contains Li and A1 in cally isomenc triamine plato-salt which is much more 

the at ratio 1 2. Upon ignition at a high temp this sub- sol in HjO TTiey are clearly distinguishable by chem 

stance becomes const m wt The wt of the residue, oh- tests In prepn according to JCrgensen and Sorensen 

tamed from a ppt contg a known amt of Al, suggests (Z. anorg Chem 48, 441(1906)) occasionally gray or gray- 

the formula LijO 2AljO, W C Fernelius 6 green mixts of the 2 forms were obtained The 2 forms 

Anhydrous sulfates of the magnesian senes FntzIIam- are similar in cryst. form, soly and chem. reaction 

mel Compt rend 202 , 57-9(1936). — X-ray examn of They probably have the same mol wt. and dichroism 

the anhyd sulfates of Mg, Mu. Fe ++ , Co, Ni, Cu and Zn cannot explain their formation The red form can be 

show them all to be orthorhombic, the values of a, b and c prepd from certain chloroplatinate solns , even 10 coned 

being (Mg) 4 8j, G 7 t , 8 3i, (Mn) 4 8», 6 81, 8 5,, (Pe**) HCI Some samples of the red form are stable to eon- 

487,681,867, (Co) 4 6j, 6 G«, 8 4«, (Ni) 4 6j, 6 5i, 8 4i, siderable boiling in HjO, to hot HCI and to seeding with 

(Cu)” 4.8i, 6 61, 8 3», (2n) 4 7i, 6 7 } , 8 5, CAS the green form. The condition of the chloroplatinate ion 

Cesium lodomercurate Fernand Gallais Combi, dels whether the red or green form will be produced 

rend 202, 54-C(193G) — Cond and magnetic rotation 7 It is suggested that the 2 forms are electroisomendes 

detns of solns contg varying amts of HgCIt and Csl Foster Dee Snell 

indicate CsiHgI< to be the only double iodide CAS Chemical formula of malachite Marcel Guillot and 

Ortho- and meta tellurates Salts of henzidine Gencga. Oaeslv;. Camjp. eviA. 2QZ, 136-7 (.1936) — The 

Marcel Pa Iry. Compt rend 202, 64-6(1936), cf C A. hydrated baste Cu carbonates prepd by the interaction of 

29, 5722‘— Neutral orthotellurate of benzidine, CuHuNi- satd solns of KiCOj, Na,CO|, KHCOi or NaHCOi and 

Te(OH)«, is obtained by adding an ale soln of benzidine CuSO,, or by hydrolysis of various alkali cupnearbonates 
to an aq soln of orthotellunc acid, of such strengths that all give products which x ray examn shows to be identical, 
the mitt contains less than 30% EtOH, if stronger in g and also with Auger’s “hydrated malachite" (C A 8 
EtOH a mixt of neutral and acid orthotellurates results 2120), and with natural malachite, to which the formula 
The crthcteJIurate forms amber-colored leaflets, slightly 8Cu0 4C0t5H,0 is assigned C. A. Silberrad 

sol in HiO (1 1%), and EtOH (1 46%) At 80“ it loses Complex dipyndyl salts of nickel and copper F M 
4 HiO, forming TeOjCuHuN, In similar fashion poly- Jaeger and J A van Dijk Proc. Acad Sri Amsterdam 
metatellunc acid in aq or ale soln. forms the neutral 38, 972-7(1935) — |Ni(Dipyr)i|(NOi)i 511,0 is formed 
metatelluxate CnlluNj HiTeOi if the mixt. solns contain when 1, 2 or 3 equivs of dipyndyl (I) are added to a soln 
less than 30% EtOH, if more the product contains more of Ni(NOi)iand thesoln isevapd atroomtemp. The red 
or less acid metateffurate, which is obtained pure (Cuffij- crystafs are hexagonal bipyramidai The dimensions of » 
Ki2II|TcOi, 44.3% Te) with pure EtOH as solvent 9 unit cell are a, = 13 5 A , r» “ 10.8 A The cell contains 
Both are gray amorphous powders, sensitive to the action 2 mols After deposition of this salt a ppt of violet 
of light, but permanent m moist air, and rapidly blacken- needles is obtained which has the compn |Nl(Dipyr)il- 
mg above 60“ Kretov's failure (C A. 27, 42) to prepare (NOi), ■+- 3H,0 The crystals are monoclinic prismatic, 
a tellurate was due to his use of benzidine HCI TV ith a b c — 0.3912 • 1 0 3825, 0 — 73*43'. They are di- 
mmeral alkalies both teffunc acids yield the same product chroitic For vibrations parallel to the r axis they are 

C* A Silberrad pink, and perpendicular blue From a soln treated with * 

Rubidium and cesium fulminates Louis Hackspill and equiv of I a blue salt of the compn INi(Dipyr) (HiO)if' 
Willy Schumacher. Compt rend 202, 69-71(1936)— (NOj)j H a O is formed No measurable crystals were ob* 
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tained, From NiCIi w!im. treated with 2 or3 equlva of 1 
the salt |Ni(Dipyr)i|CI,7fI,0 was obtained. The crys- 
tals are monoclinie prismatic, a:b:c ■ Ofitl3:l:2 09H1, 
ft rn 72*15 1 1 /,', The crystals were isomorphous with 
corresponding 7n an<l Cii salts. On heating, the anliyd 
dipyndyl salt Is formed When 1 equtv of I ts added, and 
after deposition of a tripyndyl salt, some crystals with the 
compn. (NKDrpyrHILOMC!, were ppld Refxnmn of 
the crystals of |Cii(0ipyr)»|Cl, 711,0 shows it to he tnono- 
elinlc prismatic with a h c — 0 dill 1 2 127H, fl — 72 - 
C i: I* JefTreys 

Osmotic complex with two stationary liquids F A II 
Schretnemakers and J I* Werre I' roc Acad Set. 
Amsterdam 38. Iift2-ft( 1015) —An osmotic complex, ii- 
(H*) | L(t) | /-'(a) | », 20 37% NaCl, where the invariant 
liquids i are H,G and 20 37% NaCl srpd from the variable 
liquids s and u hy 3 pig Madder memhranes, was studied 
Liquids * and u were initially varying mists of NaCl and 
Na,COi. The paths of concn of NaCl in the variable 
liquids were followed during osmonLs and depicted graphi- 
cally. When a complex contains l variable liquid only, 
tlie liquid will, during transition toward a stationary state, 
proceed along a path, the shape of which does not depend 
upon the quantity of liquid In a complex with 2 or more 
variable liquids the path depends upon the quantity of 
each of the liquids CUP Jeffreys 

Constitution of thloether compounds of platinum K A 
Jensen. Z. anorg all tern Chem 225, 115-41(1015).— 


1 Cond. of nq. twins. of /»-IPtCl,(n,S),l depend upon on 
extremely rapid hydration — | PtCl,(J‘t,S),| +211,0 — 
|Pl(HiO),(nt,S),1+* + 2C1-. In CII, Oil n similar 
'‘akoholatton" occurs which can he followed hy cond. 
measurements An important difference hetwetti «• and 
0-thioellier imnpdi exists only in the velocity of, hut not 
the magnitude of, olcoholatlon The i blondes, bromide.* 
and nitrites arc only slight ly, the nitrate and sulfate on the 
. other hand are almost completely, alcohol ited Hy mol. 
B wt detus U is shown that fornuil is of iotnpds of the type 
I’tCI, UiS should he dotihhd There are only 2 isomers 
of the type |PtX, (tt,S),l rt-(PtCI,(Pr»S),| and the o- 
ond a-ll*tCI,(Ilu,S),|, mentioned by several workers, are 
claimed by J not to exist II. Sloertz 

The preparation of potassium molybdo- and molyb- 
dlcyanloes Hobirt II Willard ami U C Thielke, J. 
Am Chrm Soc 57, 2CIKI 11(11)15), cf Rind and burger, 
j Her 38, 31S4( 11K)'«) — Tn- and miadrlvaknt Mo thio- 
cyanate complexes arc only partially extd hy ether A 
70-75% yield of K«Mo(CN), 211,0 (I) is obtained by 
first pptg a quadrivalent Mu pyridine thiocyanate (bhek 
oit) in NH, soln and then treating with KCN Quant 
yields of unstable K.Mo(L'N), in sohi arc obtained by 
oxidizing I with MnO, in and soln and removing Ml, hy 
oxidation to MnO, with MnO, after making tlie soln 
alk Quadrivalent Mo is best prepd hy electrolytic 
4 reduction of MoO, in ft N HCI to Mo followed hy oxidation 
with MoO, W C I ernelius 
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67m. Med. 21, ]ftl-7(1035) — I'rrors in the colorimetric 
methods for analysis of sugar, nonprotein N, urea N and 
tine acid are discussed. A new type of photoelec, colorime- 
ter Is described. F. It. Main 

Aresmetrlc analysis A useful technic In estimating 
small amounts of heavy precipitate* V. R. Damerell and 
M. Axelrod. J. Am. Chem Soc 57, 2724-5(1015).— 
Details ore given of a simple technic whereby compact 6 
circular (or square) piles of ppts. of reproducible dimen- 
sions can he obtained in the center of the flask bottom. 
Tlie opparent areas of these "spots" can he readily 
measured and compared with the areas produced hy known 
amts, of ppt. C. J. West 

Problems and methods In Industrial ipectroscopy. S. 
Judd Lewis. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 54, 427-32T( 1015) . 

r.. it _ 

Qualitative and quantitative spectrographlc analyals 
W. Gerlach. IX Congr, intern, qinm pur a ofipheada 
Madrid, 1934; Heats Jahrh. Mineral. Geol , Refcrate I, 
1935, 1 11; cl. C. A. 29, 173 ( 5 *, 3J2.V —A review of app , 
methods and results J, R. Sclmtrer 

Spectral analytical Undies Walther Cerhch. Z. 
anal, Chem. 103 , 350(1015).— W. Kramer. Ibid. — 
Polemical concerning previous papers by Kramer. C A. 
28, STM*, 4112*, 5771*. W. T, H s 

The use of spectral analysis for the determination of 
alkalies and alkaline earths. V. The direct photoelec- 
trometrle estimation of alkalies W. II. Jansen. J. Heyes 
and C. Richter. 7.. phystk. Chem. A174, 201-300(11)15) ; 
cf. C. A. 29, 2171*. — The flit in t. spectral analysis for 
alkali metals is simplified. The air-C,lf, flame sprayed 
with the liquid to he tested stands before a monochromator 
which permits the principal line of the elements being 
detd. to reach the photocell The Mierated electron 9 
stream is measured hy a charge process with a Lfmlemann 
electrometer. The linear rchtion between the measure- 
ments and concn. of elements makes possible the calcn. of 
alkali by linear interpolation of the measurements. The 
method Is accurate to 6% Tables contain measurements 
of the Individual alkali ions and the sire of error. 

The practicability of conductometric' method* with 


visual observation for titration In the presence of many In- 
different foreign electrolyte! (1 Jander and A. rhert. 
Z. lleklrochem 41, 7WM(1015) — Hie opp and expli. 
arrangements fur conductometric titrations in the presence 
of extraordinarily large nints of foreign ehctrolytes In the 
soln. are described A sufficiently coned, reagent soln 
and a calibrated mkroburet must lie used, and care 
must be taken that in the nddn of the reagent soln. a too 
deetded decrease In cond does not occur because of ddn. 
Polarization influence Is prevented or reduced to a min. by 
platinizing the electrode, and temp must he kept const. 

M. McMahon 

Detection and leparatlon of difficultly loluhlo com- 
pound* by concentrated hydrlodlc add. Forte It. Coley 
and M Gilbert Ilnrfnrd hid. I ng Chem., Anal. IA, 8, 
03-7(10315) — Substances such ns RnO„ Cr,0,. IlaSO,, 
SrRO„ PbSO„ Cr,lf,(SO,)i, Agf, Agllr, AgCl, Co Cl, ami 
anliyd. CrCI, can be decompd liy heating with HI and It is 
recommended in qual. analysis tn test any residue insol, 
in HCI or aqua regia wuli5ml of III, d. 1 7, per g.of sam- 
ple The residue from this treatment slioutd be tested for 
Cal',, AhO, and SiO, in the usunt way. W. T. II. 

Calculating the blank Harthnlow Park. Inil, I ng, 
Chem., Anal. 1M. 8, .72(1 Old) — Instead of actually run- 
ning a blank it is recommended to del. the end point for 
portions of If), 20, 30 and 4()cc. and assume that the blank 
is the anme in each titration Then by simple computa- 
tions It Is easy to compute the numerical value 

W. T. II. 

Critical studies concerning organic compound* as 
analytical reagent* IV. p Nltrobenzeneaxoreiorelnol 
a< a reagent for magnesium I. Laird Newell, Nathan 
R. 1‘ikc and Joseph Jl I kklen Z anorr allgem. Chem , 
225, 2Sl-4(l(i35) . — In spite of encouraging reports from 
Ruitzu and Okuma, C. A 20, 3<KX>, IVgriwe, C. A. 23, 
2903 and Ruigli, C. A. 23, 2‘>(i3. this reagent is not ns ap! 
as might he desired, although it may be useful in helping to 
identify Mg. The test is reliable, however, only In the 
absence of NH, salts and Ions other than those of As***, 
li*, Na\ Ag + , Sr**, Tl*. AcO", CI-, 
MnO,", NO,“. NO,“. SO,— ami V0,“. W. t! II. 

New organic reagent for cadmium Alfred W. Scott 
and Fteanor G. Adtms J. Am Chem. Soc. 57, 2541-2 
(1015), — l-(2-Quinolyl)-4-ollyl thiosfmkarbaxldc, C,H,- 
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NHCSNHNHCtHiN (0 5 f in 100 ce of 50% ale ) is a 1 absorbed by HgClj has l>cen developed into a dependable 
sensitive precipitant for Cd and can be used for detect* procedure The results attained in the present study 
mg Cd in the presence of Cu. W. T. H indicate that by means of the simplest possible app a 

Standardization of permanganate solutions with sodium micro method for extg As is now available W. O E. 
oraiate Robert M Fowler and Harry A Bright J. Analysis of beryllium, aluminum and magnesium ia 
Research Nall Bur Standards 15, 493-501(1935) (Re- ferrous metals R. Gadeau Rev met 32, J9S-100 
search Paper No 843) — The usual procedure for stand- (1935). — One-half g of metal is dissolved m HCI or H:SO,, 

ardiztng KMr.0, consists in slowly titrating the hot, acid baked to dryness, dild and neutralized with NHtOH after 
soln with the temp at least 60“ at the finish. The results _ addn of 5 g of tartaric acid Fe is pptd with H-S, 
agree better with those obtained by other methods of ‘ filtered off and washed with HtS water After the HtS n 
standardization, if the following procedure is used, because boiled off, the soln is made slightly acid with acetic acid 
there is less danger of decompg the oxalate by the hot, andAEpptd with 8-hydroxyqumoIine Beryllium is pptd 
dil acid To 250 ml of 1 9 N HiSOi which has been mthe filtrate with Na H NIL phosphate The filtrate is 

recently boiled for 10-15 min and then cooled to 27 =*■ 3°, then made basic with NH,OH and Mg is pptd with 8 

add the accurately weighed NaiCiO« (0 J g ) and when, bydroxyqumolme. J D. Gat 

with the aid of stirring, the sample has all dissolved, add Determination of chromium and nickel in ferrous alloys 

39-40 ml of approx 0 1 A’ KMnO. in a steady stream containing manganese and more than one percent of 
during about 90 sec while stirring slowly Let stand 3 carbon Tadeusz Ciehocki Przemysl Chem 19, 1 2 
until the p m Sr color of the KifcO, has disappeared (45 (1935). — From 0 1 to 05 g of alloy is heated for 20 ram 
sec ), heat to 55-60“ and finish the titration by the drop- with 30 cc. of HC10« (d. 1.12), 40 cc. of HjO is added to 
wise addn of the KMnO,. Toward the last be careful not the orange-red soln., contg CrOi, and it is titrated with 
to add a new drop of the KMnO, soln. until the color of the standard aq Mohr salt (NHPhj indicator); the mean 
previous drop has disappeared The end point should error is 0.01-0 03%. Ni is detd in a similarly prepd 

persist for 30 sec W T. H. soln. by Chugaev’s method Si, if present, is pptd in a 

Procedure for the separation of the six platinum metals readily filterable form from the soln B. C. A 

from one another and for their gravimetric determination Iodometnc determination of copper. Adjustment of 
Raleigh Gilchrist and Edward Wicbera J Am Chem 4 hydrogen ion concentration. Wm R. Crowell, Thomas 
Soc 57, 2565-73(1935) — A new and reliable procedure is E Hill is, Sidney C. Rittenberg and Raymond F. Evenson 
given for the sepn and detn of Os, Ru, Pt, Pd, Rh and Ir Ini Eng Chem , Anal Ed 8,9-11(1936) — In the Park 
which is much simpler than methods hitherto employed method for detg Ca, C. A 25, 660, the use of Kbiphtha! 

The Os is first distd off as OsO, from HNOi soln through ate is unnecessary The pa at the end point is nearer 33 
which a current of air is passing 3The OsO, is absorbed in than 4 0 and yet the end point is practically permanent 

HC1 which is satd with SQr, from the resulting sola the Completely Co ext. all Cu from an ore contg S or As, a 

Os is eventually pptd by hydrolysis and weighed as metal double treatment with HNOj 4- HC1 or a single treatment 

after reduction m Hi After the removal of the Os, the , followed by the addn of satd Bn soln is advisable 
soln is heated with HC1 and fumed with H.SO1 NaBrOj W T. H 

is added and RuO, distd off and absorbed m HC1 which is Inorganic complex compounds in analytical chemistry 
satd with SO» This element is pptd in much the same HI Detection and determination of copper C Mahr 

way as Os by adding NaHCO» and boilmg; the hydrated Z onorg allgem Chem 225, 386-92 (193o), cf C A 27, 

ppt is ignited in H, and weighed as Ru Next, the Pd, 5023 — Remecke’s salt, NH,|Cr(CNS)<{NHj)il HjO, is 
Rh and Ir are sepd from Pt by a controlled hydrolytic an excellent reagent for the detection or detn of Cu. The 

pptn from which the Pt alone remains in soln It is pptd desired ppt forms in solns which are strongly acidic in 

as sulfide and weighed as metal The hydrated dioxides of mineral acid , and ions other than those of Hg, T1 and Ag do 
Pd, Rh and Ir are dissolved in HC1, the Pd is pptd with 6 not interfere As little as 3.2 y of Cu can be detected in 

dimethylglyoxune and the ppt. is dried and weighed the presence of considerably more Bi, Cd, Zn or Pb To 

After the removal of Pd, the soln is treated with HiSO, + carry out the test dissolve 0 1 g of KjSnCU(HiO)*, by 

HNOi to destroy the excess org reagent and the Rh is heating with 1 cc of N HC1, and add 1-2 cc of the HCt 

pptd by means of TiCl, The pptd metal is dissolved soln to be tested. After m ixin g, add 1 drop of a freshly 
in H»SO« and the pptn repeated The last ppt. is again prepd and filtered soln of 0.2 g Reinecke's salt m 19 cc 

dissolved m acid and the Rh is thrown down as sulfide, of hot N HC1 A silky, lustrous, yellow ppt soon forms 

ignited m Hi and weighed as metal Finally, the Ti is or, when very little Cu is present, a yellow color is visible 

removed with cupferron, the sola freed from org matter To del Cu, take a soln contg about 25 rng Cu, and not 

by treatment with H-SO, -f- HNO, and the Ir pptd by 7 over twice this quantity, in 100 cc and add HC1 until the 
hydrolysis as hydrated dioxide which is ignited m H, sola is at least N but not over 3 N in this reagent If a 

W T H. ppt of PbCl> forms, filter it off and wash with N HCi 

Determination of aluminum and alumina in steels G. Heat to boiling, introduce solid KiSuCL(HiO)i until the 

T ilocok and E O Wilts, inert Age 134, Ho 26, 2SS green sofn is coforfess and add 02-0 6 g. of the salt 

(1935) — The A1 is detd m a soln of 10 g drillings in 100 excess Meanwhile dissolve for each 10 mg Cu, 0 1 g of 
cc of 4 N HCI, and the AI1O1 in the residue The latter is Reinecke’s salt in 10 cc of 1-2 N HCI at 50”, filter and 
washed successively with 0 6 N HCI, hot water, 3% Nat- allow this soln to drop into the soln of cuprous salt Boil 

COi, 12 N HCI and hot water It is then ignited, dis- g for a short time, allow to stand 5 mm and make sure that 
solved in strong acid and the sola made strongly basic the pptn is complete by adding more reagent Filler 

with NaOH After filtering, the AI is pptd by adding through a sintered glass filter, wash the voluminous yellow 

HCI till acid and NH«OH till neutral. IntheAldetn ,the ppt. with cold 2 N HCI until the filtrate is free from Sn and 
Al is fixst pptd as A1PO. in the usual way and the ppt then with hot water Dry at 110°, The ppt. contains 
treated the same as the original residue was The method 16.36% Cu when weighed in this form and not 16 67% Cu 
is not apphcable to stainless steels Thirty-three refer- according to the formula Cu(Cr(CNS)i(NHi)il The 
ences F. G Norris ppt can also be dried by washing with ale. and ether A 

Estimation of inmate amounts of arsenic in organic na- more rapid method of finishing the analysis consists in 
tenal K Wmterfeld, E Doric and C Rauch. Arch 9 dissolving the Cu ppt in coned HNOi, oxidizing the Cr to 
Pharm. 273, 457-67(1935) — App. and procedures are chromic acid by heating the ddd soln with HCI and 
illustrated and described for the convenient and accurate sufficient KBrOi, decompg the excess bromate by evapg 
mineralization of As in org material, whereby the As is with (NH,)tSO< and then detg the CrOa lodometncally. 
distd off as AsCli from the reduced material For the One cc. 0 1 N NajSiOj =» 1 589 mg Cu W T. H 
titnmetnc estn (up to 15 mg As) a procedure is suggested. Determination of the total oxidizing power, the nitrite, 
which involves a simple specially constructed app designed the ozone and the total chlorine content of ordinary and 
to convert the AsCli into AsHi and absorb the latter 10 Hg- poisoned air. H Cauer. Z. anal Chem 103, 321-3* 
Cli Smith’s method for the todometne titration of AsH, (1935) , — The method of detg the total oxidizing power of 
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the air is described and the expts. performed to show the 
accuracy and reliability of the procedure are summarized. 
In brief, the method consists in passing air through a 
suitable wash bottle contg dil KI soln with sufficient 
added acid to make the fa below 2 8 The I content of 
the KI soln is detd colonmetncally by comparing the 
color of the CHC1, ext after treattng with a little nitrite, 
shaking and centrifuging, both before and after the air has 
passed through the KI soln Any Ij developed as a result 
of oxidation of KI by the air is carried away mechanically 
and is detd by difference l nder the preset died pre- 
lautions a good indication of the quantity of oxidizing gas 
present in the air is obtained The removal of such gas is 
practically complete but, to some extent at least, the values 
obtained are only relative and do not giv e the actual con- 
tent of oxidizer present The procedure, however, ap- 
I ears to he capable of practical application W T II 
Field method of determining gold content of ore K 
Pozhantzkil Soi el Zalotoprom 1935, No 6, JO-2 — A 
review S L Madorsky 

Rapid method for the volumetric determination of 
indium Henry B Hope, Madeline Ross and J F 
Fkelly Ind Eng Chem , Anal Ed 8,51 2(1030) — The 
method is ba«cd on the titration of In acetate win with 
K,Fc(CN)» to an end point with diphenylbenzidme which 
changes from green to blue W T II 

Colorimetric determination of iron by means of feme 
thiocyanate M Bcrtiaux Documentation setenttfique A, 
No 32, 49-52(1035), Chimte & Industrie 34, 1058-9 — 
The usual method has been modified with a view to elimi- 
nating the errors due to differences in color resulting from 
differences m the concn of alkali thiocyanate and in the 
nature and concn of the acid used for dissolving Fe(OH)i 
Dissolve the sepd re(OH)i (contg not more than 0 04 g 
Ie)in30cc of 50% IICl, add 5cc of a mixt of 2 parts of 
36® Be HNOj, 2 parts of 3% HiOj and 1 part H,0, dil 
to 500 cc with distd or Fe-frce tap water, add 25 cc 
NH»CNS (exactly 175 g per I ), and dil. to 900 cc To 
each of 2 other flasks add 30 cc of 50% IICl and 5 cc of 
the HNOj-IIiOi-HjO mixt , dil. to 500 cc . add 25 cc 
NHiCNS,dtl toPOOcc , to 1 of the flasks add a 0 1 g per 
I, soln of TcCl» till the color is just slightly less than that 
of the sampte, and in the other sufficient of the soln to 
give a (lightly deeper color, and such that the difference in 
the amts added to the standards does not exceed 0 001 g 
I eCb A Papineau -Couture 

Accurate separation of precipitated mercunc sulfide and 
sulfur in the gravimetric determination of mercury 
Earle R. Calcy and M Gilbert Burford Ind Eng 
Chrm., Anal. Ed. 8, 43(1936) — Instead of attempting to 
dissolve out the S it is recommended to weigh the ppt of 
HgS + S, dissolve the HgS in cold, coned HI and weigh 
again The results obtained with samples of com HgS 
apparently justify this procedure IV T H 

Potentiometnc determination of quadrivalent osmium 
with chromous sulfate Wm R Crowell and Harlan L 
Baumbach. J. Am Chem. Soc 57, 2607-9(1935) — 
App and procedure for storing and handling CrSO, solns 
for standardizing with KjFe(CN), and KiCr.Oj and for 
detg Os m KiOsBr, and KjOsCh by potentiometnc titra- 
tion In the reaction, quadrivalent Os is reduced to the 
tnvalcnt state and bivalent Cr is oxidized to the tnvalent 
state. The titer of the CrSOj soln. remained const, for 1 
month. The error m the titration with 0 01 AT CrSOi was 
less than 0 2%. w. T. H 

Determination of radium in carootite and pitchblende 
L. D Roberts. Ind Eng. Chem .Anal. Ed. 8,5(1030) — 
Ra is detd electroscopically by means of radon introduced 
tnto an electroscope chamber. TVith a Lind electroscope, 
accurate values can be obtained Fuse the ore with Na- 
KCOi, chill the melt suddenly by immersing the Pt boat 
in cold water, divsolve the melt m HNOj and collect the 
radon -j- jj 

Determination of rhenium I Qualitative. Loren 
C Hurd Ind. Eng. Chem , Anal. Ed 8. 11-15(1936). — 
The bibliography of Re is given and most all of the tests 
that have been proposed are considered critically. The 
colorimetric detn. of Re as developed by Geilmann, 


1 Wnggc and Weibke, C A 27, 42, is the most convenient 
lab test for the rapid detection of hcptavalcnt Rh, In 
the Noycs-Bray scheme of analysis. Re was found in the 
Te group by Kao and Chang, C A 28. 3686 1 ; in the 
Prescott and Johnson scheme, the element will appear in 
the test for As The spectroscopic identification is easy 
when much Re is prtsent but considerable trouble in 
identify ing 4 of the lines is encountered when much Fe, Mn 
or Mo is present If solns contg Mo and Re are treated 
c with Ft xanthate, a Mo complex is formed which can be 
removed by shaking with CHClj and the Rc can then be 
detected easily W T. II 

Colorimetric determination of silver in minerals. C F. 
Miller Chemist Analysl2S, No 1,8-10(1936) — Fromlto 
20 mg perl of Ag can be detd by reducing the Ag + to a 
clear yellow sole with Na : S-0, in the presence of a stabilizer 
such as gelatin The Ag content is detd by comparison 

3 with standard solns trcatid similarly The Ag is first 

ppt as AgBr, the small ppt is dissolved by long digestion 
with strong NH,OH p OOMJObg of the powd reagent is 
added and the sample is heated to 50® W T. H. 

Rapid method for the determination of titanium 
Henry B Hope, Raymond F Moran and Arthur O 
Ploetz Ind Fng Chem , Anal Ed 8, 48 9(1930).— 
Instead of reducing the Ti in a Jones reductor and titrating 
with an oxidizing agent such as KMnO,, it is recommended 

4 to reduce with liquid Zn-amalgam and titrate the soln 
with ferric alum to an end point with KCNS soln (cf 
Knecht and Hibbert, Ber 36, 160(1903)) \V T H 

The lodometnc titration of tine according to Rudolf 
Lang Chr W Raadsveld Chem Heekblad 32, G55-7 
(1935) — The theoretical factor, rather than the empin 
cal factor given by Lang ( C A 24, 1055), should be used 
in computing the results, but the result of many analyses 
« indicate that the method is useful only as an approxima- 
’ tion method N Bekkedahl 

The determination of phosphorus by the x-ray spectro- 
graph A Merkel Ber Noturf Ges Freiburg 34, 249-52 
(1934), Ntues Jahrb Mineral Geol , Referate I, 1935, 
131 Spcctrographic analysis of an eruptive rock for P,0» 
gave 0257%, chem analysis 0 21% An intensity factor 
is necessary J. T. Schairer 

The determination of sulfur in soluble 6ulfides by photo- 

6 metric titration Shizo Hirano J Soc Chem Ind., 

Japan 38, Suppl binding 598-601 ( 1935) , cf C A. 29, 
5.379’ — As standard titrating solns (1) Pb(NOi)i, (2) 
HgClj and (3) BiCh were used Data show that methods 
(1) and (2) can be used in the presence of reducing agents 
such as sulfites, thiosulfates, etc All 3 methods are suit- 
able for detg S in sol sulfides in solns of deep color or 
contg a protective colloid Karl Kammermeyer 

Analysis of calcium phosphate Hans Trapp. J. 

7 prakl Chem 144, 03-105(1935) — In the analysis of a 
sample of Ca!iP0,25H|0 good results can be obtained in 
detg Ca by dissolving the sample in 30% AcOH + 1 cc 
of coned HCl, dilg to 400 cc and adding 4 g. of (NH«)i- 
CiO t Weighing as CaCO, after moistening the ignited 
ppt with (NH,),COi soln and beating again is advo- 
cated Tandy good results are also obtained by pptg. and 
weighing the Ca as Caj(PO,), To accomplish this, dis- 

8 solve the sample in dil HCl, dil with hot water to 250 cc 
and add NH«OH dropwise until a neutral reaction to 
phenolphthalem is obtained, then add 25 cc of 10% NHj 
soln in excess After standing overnight, filter and wash 
the ppt with hot w ater The sample can also he analyzed 
volumetrically by adding a measured vol. of NaOII, 
filtering after 12 hrs , titrating the excess NaOH with 
acid and detg thereby the quantity of base required to 
convert CallPO, into less sol Ca,(PO,)i Some studies 

9 were carried out with respect to weighing the yellow 

phosphomolybdate ppt. The difficulty in obtaining a 
const, wt. after drying is not due to the variability of the 
Mo.P ratio but rather to a reduction and formation of a 
blue compd insol. in NFLOH By dissolving out the 
unchanged NH» salt, it is fairly easy to oxidize the blue 
compd , but no recommendation is made with respect to 
preventing its formation \V T, H 

Determination of water in glycerol. C. P. Spaeth and 
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G F Hutchison Ind Eng Ckem , Anal. Ed 8, 29-32 
(1936) — A cm study of the modified Rojahn method, 

C A 14, 2602, shows that it only approximates the true 
H,0 content of gljcerol A new method is described 
which is based on the removal of water at 100“ under 2-3 
mm pressure The volatility of gljcerol and low-boiling 
impurities is controlled by a condenser The error of the 
method is not over 3% when the water content is 0 5 to 
5% W T II 

Source of loss of ammonia in Kjeldahl distillations ' 
Method of eliminating this loss Hoke S Miller. Ind 
Eng Chem , Anal Ed 8,50-1(1936) — There is danger of 
some NH» being lost during the first few mm of a Kjeldahl 
distn This loss can be prevented to a large extent by 
using a delivery tube contg small holes which cause the 
Crst air bubbles that come over to be so broken up that 
small quantities of NHi are more readily absorbed in the 
acid W.T H 

An x-ray investigation of the solid-solution nature of 
some nitrate contaminated barium sulfate precipitates. 
Geo H Walden, Jr , and M U Cohen J Am Chtm 
Soc 57, 2591-7(1935) — The app used is described A 
series of ppts contaminated with nitrate were prepd and 
examd The compn of the ppts with respect to nitrate 
appears to be a function of the Da'*"*' concn from which 
the ppt is formed and the nitrate concn has little effect 
Apparently the contaminant enters the BaSO, lattice with ■ 
the formation of a solid soln The role of such a solid 
soln in the general problem of ppt contamination is dis- 
cussed W T H. 

Method of analysis for fluonde Application to deter- 
mination of spray residue on food products W. M Hos- 
kins and C A Ferns Ind Eng Chem , Anal Ed 8, 0-9 
(1930) —The method of Armstrong, C A 23,2397,5273, 
which involves the titration of the F - in 50% ale with , 
Th +++ + soln m the presence of Na alizarinsulfonate was 
studied and modified In the revised form the method is 
capable of detg 0 006 to 0 09 mg of F m 5 cc of soln. 
within 1% of the truth In a vol of 50 cc equally accu- 
rate results were obtained with 0 057 to 0 76 g of F 

W.T If 

Iodometnc determination of sulfates S Rivas Goday 
and A Calatajod Bol Farm Mthtar 13, 301-4(Dec , 
1934), Chtmte fir Industrie 34, 792 — A modification of . 
Huiman’s method (Ann J.Sci and Arts 114, 478(1877)) 
in which the soln is made basic to phenolphthalein with 
NaOH after adding BaCli and before adding KiCrO, 

A Papincau Couture 

Rapid gravimetric determination of silicic acid N A 
Tananaev and M K Buichkov Z anal Chem 103,349- 
53(1935) —The results of 20 analyses for detg the SiO, 
content of limestone, quartzite, glass, clay and kaolin 
prove that good results can be obtained in about 2 5 hrs : 
by a treatment which consists in fusing the sample with a 
considerable excess of NaKCOi, pouring the melt in a thin 
layer on to a flat piece of porcelain Ni, polished steel or 
Pt, treating with coned UNO,, eventually dilg with at 
least 4 times as much water, adding 5-15 cc of hot 0 1 % 
gelatin soln , filtering, washing with 3% UNO,, igniting 
and weighing W T H 

A new test for tartanc acid Maurice Pe«ez J , 
pharm chim 21,542-6(1935), cf C A 30, 1517* —The 
reagent (A) is a soln of 2 g resorcinol and 10 g KBr 
in 100 cc H,0, with 1 cc. HsSO, added when soln is 
complete To apply the test, add 0 l cc of A to 2 cc 
H,SO« (d 1 84) , then 0 1 cc (2 drops) of 2% tartaric acid 
(B) soln and heat on a steam bath A pale blue color ap 
pears m 1 mm , it becomes deeper in 5 mm , and intense 
when cautiously heated over a direct flame When neu- 
tralized by NaOH, a violet tint is obtained Addn of 1 1 
cc H 2 0 to the blue soln changes it to currant -red, addn 
of 10 cc HjO causes it slowly to fade The blue color is 
formed with a 1% soln of B in 2 mm , with a 0 1% soln 
in 5 mm The reaction is sp for resorcinol, also for B 
except in the case of chloral, with which the same tints are 
produced (cf Ware, C. A 30, 983’) but which can 
previously be removed by heat Hypochlorites, chlo- 
rates, nitrates and permanganates can be eliminated by 


previous reduction with a Zn-Cu couple (5 cc of a soln 
contg Zn and 4 5 drops of aq. satd CuSO, soln ) The 
test permits detection of B in presence of bromides, 
bromates, nitrites and ferric salts S Waldbott 
Eliminating the effects of phosphate radical in qualita- 
tive analysis I-V Saburo Ishimaru Science Repts 
Tohahu Imp Unit , First Ser 24 , 426-80(1935) —See 
C.A 27,3896, 5023, 5679 , 28,1950*, 29.2S84* GG 
The separation and determination of the metal ions and 
phosphate radical in the presence of one another I, II 
Saburo Ishimaru Science Repts Tohohu Imp Ume , 
First Ser 24, 481-92, 493 51t (1935) —See C. A. 28. 
C392 4 , 29, 2SS4* G G 

Detection of the oxalate ion N A Tananaev and 4 
A Budkevich Z anal Chem 103, 353-5(1935) — 
Under the conditions given, neither indigo nor oxalic acid 
is oxidized by Cr,Oi but when both these substances are 
present, both are oxidized By the resulting decoloriza- 
tion of the indigo soln , very little oxalic acid can be 
detected If S , SOi or S-0» is present theTe is in- 
terference because these amons react with CrjOi 
When they arc present proceed as follows Take 2-3 ec of 
the soln to be tested and add an excess of 7 N H,SO, 
Bod until there is no more odor of HiS or SO,. Filter if 
there is much S pptd To the clear soln add some 0 01 N 
K,Cr,0, soln In another test tube heat 0 01 N KjCr-Oi 
with enough indigo sola to give a distinct blue color 
Now mix the 2 solns and if the soln is 0 01 N in CjO, 
dccolorization results within 2 mm As little as 0 03 mg 
of HiCiO, .211,0 can be detected W. T. H 

Destruction of organic matter pnor to the determination 
of mercury in organic compounds C V Bordeianu 
Ann set tinir Jassy 20, 129-31(1935) —Treat 0.3-0 5 g 
of the compd in a 250-cc Erlenmeyer flask with 1-1 5 g 
of powd KMnO, + 10 cc. of coned HNO, After the 
mixt stands 30 min at room temp add 1-2 cc of coned 
II«SO» and allow to stand 15-20 min longer Then dll 
with 50-60 cc of water and heat on the water bath De- 
colorize the soln with 3% 11,0, and det Hg by the thio- 
cyanate titration. If halide is present it is necessary to 
heat with H,SO, more strongly, in order to remove all 
halide The results obtained in the analysis of several Hg 
org compds were satisfactory. W T. H 

Determination of organic sulfur by the liquid ammonia- 
sodium method F J Sowa, V. G Arcadi and J. A 
Nieuwland Ind. Eng Chem , Anal Ed 8, 49-50 
(1936) — Compds. sol in liquid NH, which do not form 
intermediate products that cannot be reduced easily can be 
detd accurately by reducing with Na whereby either 
Na,S or Na,SO, is formed By adding NaiO, and evapg , 
the S is oxidized to sulfate and can be detd as BaSO, 
Excellent results were obtained with 16 typical org 
compds W T. H 

Determination of formic acid in pyroligneous liquors 
Herman D Weihe and P. Burke Jacobs Ind Eng. 
Chem , Anal Ed 8, 44-7(1936) —Neutralize with NaOH 
and add 20% in excess After 24 hrs. add 5 cc of sirupy 
HiPO, and distil by healing to 150° in a glycerol bath 
Neutralize a suitable aliquot with Ba(OH), to a phenol- 
phthalcm end pomt and evap to dryness on the water 
bath Dissolve the residue in 50 cc of warm water and 
transfer to a reaction flask Add a small piece of paraffin 
to reduce foaming and 5 cc ofJVAcOH Dll to about 100 
cc and boil 10 mm while passing CO, -free air through the 
app to remove any dissolved CO, Then add 20 cc of 
Hg(OAc), oxidizing soln (100 g HgO dissolved in 1 1 of 
0 5 N AeOH and boiled 1 hr to remove CO, By means 
of the Hg salt, the formic acid is oxidized to CO, which is 
absorbed in a known vol of standard Ba(OH), soln ana 
the excess is detd by titration Small quantities of formic 
acid can be detd within 3% of the truth and large quanti- 
ties within about 0 5% W T H 

The use of the original Hanau lamp m qualitative analy- 
sis 1 Photoanalysis in the pyndme and indole senes 
Hans Freytag Z anal Chem 103, 334-40(1935) H 
Schleicher K. Schull filter paper No 589 is dipped in an 
approx 0 2% soln of pyrazolone and is then dried without 
exposure to daylight, a very sensitive test paper for pyn- 
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dine and it* derivs. is obtained. Under the ultraviolet 
ray* o ( the quartz lamp, a spot produced with 0.01 ce. of a 
soln. contg. pyridine will soon show a red or gray colora- 
tion, winch will become changed to an ultramarine blue m 
less than 10 min. The test paper, however, mast be kept 
m the dark as it turns brown when exposed to light and 
thereby loses its ability to react with pyridine. If 0 01 cc 
of a soln. in ale. or in aq ale of indole is dropped upon a 
Schleicher Sc bchfill filter papT and then treated with a 
drop of the same sue of dil HjSO,, exposure to the rays of 
the quartz lamp will soon cause the appearance of a pink or 
flesh -colored spot The reaction takes 2 7) times as long 
in diffuse sunlight as it does under the quartz lamp 

W T II 

Potentiometric determination of mercaptan* Miroslav 
W. TameJe and Lloyd B Jtyland Jtui Enz Chem , 
Anal. LA. 8. 10-10(1910) —Use enough 0 1 N NaOAc dis- 
solved in 90% PtOH to dissolve the sample Titrate 
with 0 01 N AgNO, disvdved in isopropyl ale contg 


1 about 9% water. Det. the end point potentiometrically 
with an electrode of Ag as indicator and a Ifg half cell as 
the other electrode. The results are good. W.T.ll. 

Colonmetnc determination of salicylic add. I*. Kar- 

. sten. Ctum. Weekblad 32, 520(1915).— Hecstennans 
observation was confirmed ( C. A. 30, 702J). Pordttn. 
of salicylic acid colonmetrically in 50 cc. of soln , there is 
used 2 cc of a soln. contg. 54 mg. FeCIi.6HA and 10 cc. 

„ AcOH in 100 cc B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

2 Color reaction for detection of cydopentadiene. Boris 

N Afanas'ev Ind I.ng Chem., Anal Ed. 8, 15(1920). 
— Mix 1 drop of the liquid with 1 cc each of CHCli and 
glacial AcOH and treat cautiously with 2-3 drops of coned. 
HjSO, As little as 0 1 mg oftbecompd suffices to give a 
distinct violet coloration. W. T. II. 

Detn of phosgene m gases from exp tl fires extinguished 

3 with CCU Cre-extmguisher liquid (Yant, el at ) 13, 
Stepwise titration of a dibasic acid (Kilpi) 2 
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Aurosmirfdium O Zvyagintz.ev 
tlruklztya * Nauka 1935, No 3, 17C — A new mineral has 
lieen found composed of Ir 52, Os 25, Au 19 and Ku 3 5%, 
it represents a natural alloy in the form of grains 0 2 2 
mm. in diam U V Shvartzberg 

Todorokite, a new manganese mineral from the Todorokl 
mine, Hokkaido, Japan Toyofumi Yoshunura J 


EDCAK T WlfCESV AND J T SCTMIECE 
S olzuilut Rtkon- turquoise in a flame caused 


distortion tn the lattice, 

out a diminution in grain sue C A. Silberrad 

X-ray Investigation of turquoise and other phosphates. 
Hermann Jung Chem Erdt 9,318 20(1915), cf C. A. 
26,3751 — J doubts Mayer's conclusion (prtcedingabstr.) 
as to the similarity of the Debyc-Scherrer diagrams of 
turquoise and wavelhte, finding that of FePOi distinctly 


taculty Art. Hokkaido Imp Umv Ser IV 2, 27'J-K7( 1911) , different from that of AlI’O,, which again differs from that 
Net its Jahrb Mineral Geol , Referate I, 1935, 147 — of turquoise Moreover the great difference in d and n of 
Todorokite is monoclimc with cleavages on UX) and Oil) . turquoise (2.84 to 1 C2) and wavelhte (2.31 and 1,63) 
It ts sol. in HC1 and in hot coned. H,SO t . and analysis gave * points to dissimilarity, while the diagram of harborite 
KiO 0 51, Na,G 0 21, MgO 1 01, CaO 3 28, IJaO 2 05, (cf Brandt, 6. A 27, 1505) of compn. similar to that of 


A! A 0.28, Pe,0, 0 20, MnO dJV), O 12 07, H,0 +9 72. 
11,0 ~Ufi, SiO, 0,45, TiO, and CO, traces, P.O, 0 42, 
SO» 0.28, msol. 1^8, turn 99 24% I ormula 3 (MnA - 
3MnO,5II s O)'2BO.MnOi 2H,0, with R - Ca, Mg. Ba 
and Mn". J F. Schairer 

Mineral formation in the ajttem. AJ,Oi-SiOi-H,0 


turquoise differs from that of wavelhte The suggestion 
that the apparent absence of distorting effect on the lattice 
of the removal of HA from turquoise points to the HA 
being zeohtic is inconsistent with the absorption spectrum, 
which points to the presence of (OH) and not of 11,0. 

C. A. Silberrad 


W, Noll. Neuei Jahrb. Mineral Geol , Beilage-Bd 70A, c The indices of refraction of seheehte from Japan 


(55-115(1015). — B Minute (A1A. H.O) is the stable hydro- 
thermal hydrate of alumina The following cryst. pluses 
were encountered: bayerite (AlAi-IHA), corundum 
(Al,Oi). kaolin (AlAi.2SiOi.2HA), a "pyrophylhte min- 
eral’ (AIA,.4SiO, HA), montmorillonite (AIA 4StO, - 
HA nH, O). SiO, remained amorphous J. F Schairer 
Almandite from some deposits of North Caucasus and 
the Ukraine. D. Serdyuclienko Mem Soc 


JunpO Harada. J Faculty Set, Hokkaido Imp. Untv. 
Ser IV 2 , 279-87(1011); Neuet Jahrb Mineral. Geol., 
Referate I, 1935, 103 —Precise optical const*, are given 
for seheehte from GyAzyAmen, Japan. J. F. Schairer 
Critical observations of mineral behavior when associa- 
ted with superheated water. Arthur J. Crowley. Eng. 
Mining J. 137, 27-30(1910). — The phenomenon discussed 
is believed to function importantly in the processes of 


Mineral. 62, 97-101(1951), Neuei Jahrb, Mineral 1 mineral depositions in nature. The S-hquefier described 


Geol., Referate I, 1935, UYI.—Chem. analyses of alman- 
dite arc given. J. F Schairer 

X-ray examination of phylhte from clay-with-flmts of 
Vernon (Eure), Boris Ilrajmkov and Pierre Urbain 
Compt. rend. soc. gtol. France 1934, 201-5 —A red- 
brown phylhte occur* m the clay-witb flints, filling cavi- 
ties in the chalk near Vernon Samples of (1) the crude 

clay, (2) the phylhte dried and powdered and (3) as B WCIC ^ u . ng lu 

. , CC ?» U,y decolorized by treatment with HCI, and 1*1,. The veins contg galena, chalcopyrite, te'tra- 

m " jv *' f ' av *- liedrite and sphalerite, with occasionally pyrite, malachite, 


and illustrated permits the production of 99.5% S from a 
80% S flotation concentrate from Nevada ores. It seems 
likely that Rimilar conditions may have caused the forma- 
tion of certain S deposits. W. If. Boynton 

Geology snd mines of environs of Giromagny (Belfort), 
Ch Thirion. Bull. toe. giol France [6 J, 5, 3.4-b3(I935). — 
An account is given of mines 15 km. north of Belfort, 
B which in early times were an important source of Ag, Cu 


e examd. by x-ray*. All gave identical spectra. The 
color is due to leaflets of I e,Oi «HA- The spectra are 
also identical with that of typical nontromte, which is 
decolonized by HCI exactly as this phylhte. Tins makes it 
doubtful whether nontromte is, as hitherto supposed, a 
hydrated ferric silicate. C. A. Silberrad 

X-rsy Investigation of turquoise Fritz K. Mayer 


pyromorphite, cerussite, arsenopynte with some danaite, 
chalcocite, zinkemte and cinnabar, with quartz and 
fluorite and less commonly barite and siderite as gang. 
The country rock is mainly volcanic — dacite, albi'uzcd 
rocks, tuffs and breccias and the ores have resulted from 
hydrothermal action. Many of the mines were abandoned 
* the 17th century, and all by the middle of the 


RIM inl| 7 t ( 12 9 early” sn uic mn century, ana au uy me middle of tl 

ind' ofwavellrte (d 2 41C) and (d T 2U) l8th ‘ f ° f un,uccessful “‘tempts at reopening since 
showed all to give similar diagrams with numerous lines, A t,„ in .♦ s-.-ai. ^ 

slight differences in tlime of the turquoise being due to 
tlifht differences in compn. (mainly varying proportions of 
Ve, turquoise and chalc wider it e being connected by 


ivimorpbous series). Removal of HA (17 FA-HOFA <7 
in the natural, U.tW-12.20 in the artificial) bv heatrnv 


A tin occurrence In the limestone at Arandis, Ger man 
Southwest Africa. Paul Ramdohr. Neues Jahrb. Mineral 
Geol , Bella ge-Bd. 70A, 1-48(1915).— The Sn occurrence 
is characterized by a large suite of contact -metamorphic 
minerals, particularly those contg. Cl, F and B. An un- 
the artificial) by heating known mineral lieheved to be Sab, is reported, j. P. 5, 
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Radium ores V A 7itbenmntx Soiualtsi Rekon- 
slmktziya * Nauka 1935, No 4, 117—20 — A renew of the 
world s production of Ra and a description of 2 beds of 
yellow U-V minerals discovered in U fa S R 

B V StrvarUberg 

Peculiar deposits of bauxite in Provence Jacques de 
{..apparent Compt rend soc gM France 1934, 64-6 — 
The bauxite at le Montague de Regaignas (Bouches-du- 
Rhone) occurs in 3 veins m Jurassic dolomite, 0 6-4 m. 
thick and 1 5-3.6 m apart Eastof Auriolon theBouehes- 
du-Rhone Var border it occurs tn large pockets contg. 
alternate layers of bauxite contg bgnitc, lignite frag- 
ments cemented by bauxite and pisohtic bauxite in 
both cases it » thought that preexisting bauxite has been 
washed mto subsequently formed cavities m the dolomite 
C A Silberrad 

Bauxites of the Lika, Yugoslavia Georges EmetianofT 
Compt rend 201, 1406-7(1935) — The bauxite deposits 
(“pockets of decalcification”) east of the Velebit Range in 
thi valley of the Lika are described and shown to be the 
oldest in the Balkan peninsula, probably Trassic 

C A. Silberrad 

Gypsum deposits of central Pyrenees J Durand 
Compt rend soc gfol France 1934, 165-6 Li-on Bertrand 
Ibid 181 J — Deposits of gypsum at Arnave, Milhas and 
(with anhydrite) at Bededhac are described CAS 
The origin and composition of clays D G Runner 
Roads and Streets 79, 53-6(1936) — A discussion of origin, 
compn and classification of the various types of clay 
common to the U S , with 24 references K K 

The sand from Viareggio — physical, chemical and 
mmeralogical properties S Bonatti Alls Congr Nai 
Idrol Clim e Terapta Ftstca, Vtareggio-Montecahm 
1932, 13 pp, Neues Jahrb Mineral Geol , Referate II, 
1934, 871 —A complete ehem analysis is given showing 
SiO, = 70 02% J F Scbairer 

A French deposit of diatomite Jacques de Lapparent 
andR Hovasse Compt rend soe geol France 1934,206-6 
—A deposit some 3 m. thick, at Saint-Laurent la-VeraMe, 
Card, is described C A Silberrad 

Sinaia strata of Introrsura Buzsu, Roumama Con- 
stantin Zaharesco Compt rend soc geol France 1934, 
74-6 —Coal of excellent quality occurs in these strata in 
the marl It has a conchoidal fracture and appears 
to be of sapropelic origin, consisting of pollen and spores in 
a carbonaceous coagulum Analysis shows 1 77% S, 
4 48% IIjO and 7 365-7 635 cal As a rule it occurs m 
unworkably small deposits, but ui larger amts near the 
rrver Sita and perhaps elsewhere C A Silberrad 

Probable ongm of bitumen found on Kerguelen Is 
E Aubert de La Rue Compt rend toe geol France 
1934, 251-2 — The block of bitumen found on Kerguelen 
Is , thought at first to have been left there by some boat, 
is, in view of similar occurrences on the coasts of Australia, 
New Zealand and Chili, now considered to be probably 
derived from some submarine deposit The block m 
question is impregnated with sand and yielded 46% of 
oil, d** 0883 C. A Silberrad 

Bituminous shales of Saulx-de-Vesoul Louis Long- 
chambon Compt. rend 201, 1417-19(1935). — In the 
neighborhood (mainly S W. and S E ) of Saulx-de- 
Vesoul, Haute Saone 18 bores show the presence of 
bituminous Toarcian shales in thicknesses of 2 6-33 m 
at depths varying from 0 to 98 m (usually less than 40 
m ) The content of oil averages 4 9% (3 6-6 3). Work- 
able shale «s proved over an area of about 3350 hectares, 
contg an estd amt of 25,000,000 metric tons of crude 
oil C A. Silberrad 

Geology of Texas Panhandle oil and gas field Henry 
Rogatz Bull Am Assoc. Petroleum Geol. 19. 1089-1109 
(1935) — The gas is divided mto 2 distmet zones, "sweet” 
and "sour ” The "sour” gas contains 2-500 grains of 
HiS per 100 cu ft. The sourest gas is located furthest 
west and low in the structure Alden H Emery 

The heavy minerals of the "Ennpura” granite and 
nucTOgramte of the Danta State (N Gujrat) N. L. 
Sharma and S Purkayastha Proe. Indian Acad Set 
ZB, 369-76(1935), cf C A. 29, 4701*— A number of 


samples of rock from various locations In the district 
were ground and the minerals with -sp. gr. greater than 
2 85 were sepd with CHBr, These heavy minerals were 
zircon, sphene, fluorite, cpidote, zoisite, biotite, horn- 
blende and occasionally a trace of 6ome other mineral 
Descriptions of slides made from these minerals are given 
The heavy minerals composed 0 4-15% of the granites and 
0 4-2% of the microgramtes John E Milbery 

Brazilian rocks (collected by B. von Greyberg) Paula 
Schneiderhohn Neues Jahrb Mineral Geol , Bedage-Bd 
70A, 151-201(1935) —Twenty new rock analyses 

J F Schairer 

Eruptive rocks of Cape Mazagan B Yovanovttch and 
R Frey Compt rend soc geol France 1934, 20-1 — 
Monzomtic imcrogramte, rhyolite and (probably) dacile 
have been found, the last (at the base of the dolomite) 
contains veinlets of spherulitic and axiohtic structure 
C A Silberrad 

Pre Cambrian rocks of Jcbel Sagho L Clariond and 
St Ghika-Budcsti Compt rend soc geol. France 1934, 
208-10 — -These rocks consist (from below upward) of gab 
Bros, granites (pyroxene and dioritic), monzomte and 
rhyolites (probably rhyodacite and dellenites) All of them 
are probably derived from the same basic magma which has 
been subjected to differentiation tn situ C A Silberrad 
Studies in the region of the Drosendorf map sheet 
II The gabbro of Nonndorf and Kurhipp Otto Hackl 
and Leo Waldmann Verh Geol Bundesanst Wien 
1931, 1 GO-5, Neues Jahrb. Mineral Geol , Referate If, 
1934, 885 — An analysis of gabbro from Nonndorf is 
given J F Schairer 

Alkaline rocks from the watershed of the nver Chodseha- 
atschkan (Ferghana). A Moskvm Abh Pamir 
Expedition 1930, IV, Petrog Mineral Akad Wiss 
Leningrad 1932, 1-98; Neues Jahrb Mineral Geol , 
Referate II, 1934, 895-8 — An analysis of nephehte- 
syenite is given J F Schairer 

Petrography of the region between the Dsungarian 
Desert and the Kaschfluss (Irenkhabirghan group of the 
Tianschan Mts ) K Willmann Neues Jahrb Mineral 
Geol , Bella ge-Bd 70A, 116-60(1935) —Analyses of 2 
types of keratophync eruptive rocks are given 

J F Schairer 

Phonolites in the neighborhood of Mazagan B Yo- 
vanovitch and R Frey. Compt rend soc g (ol France 
1934, 163-4 — Phonolite occurs east of Am Ticrunghet as 
isolated fragments of vesicular lava consisting of a 
feldspathic paste contg minute crystals of eginte augite, 
feldspar often in skeleton crystals and nephelite, with 
phenocrysts of augite and much hauynite, this last form- 
ing large pinkish gray crystals with numerous inclusions 
C A Silberrad 

Post-Triassic granite of Cambodia and its contact 
rocks Y. and J Gubler Bull soc geol France |5], 
4, 801-25(1935) — The intrusions of granite into Permian 
and Tnassic rocks (mostly sandstones, but some lime- 
stone) are described, with the resulting metamorphism 
and formation of biotite, amphibole-, pyroxene- and 
tourmalme-homfels, eryst limestone and at one place a 
rock analogous to dissogemte resulting from fumarole 
action on a marl and contg (besides quartz and ortho- 
dase) diopside, wollastomte, sphene and prehnrte 

C A Silberrad 

Sencite schists of southern Cevennes and grawto- 
gneissic massif of Segala and Levezou A Demay 
Bull soc giol France (5), 5, 3-18(1935) — Included is a 
detailed account of the metaraorphism caused by the in- 
trusion of porphyroid granite mto sencite and mica schists 
and quartzite C A Silberrad 

Weathering of rocks and the composition of clays Antti 
Salminen Maatalouskoelailohsen Maatutkimusosasto Ag- 
rogeol Jalkaisuja (Soil Div Central Agr Expt Sta 
Finland) No 40, 1-149 (1935) (available in English) — 
Phenomena influencing the compn of clay sediments were 
studied and the cbem , mmeralogical and meeb compn 
of r inmsh clays at various places are presented A sample 
of Rapakivi (a diabase) was found to have lost AttOi, 
CaO, Na,0 and Fe in the process of weathering and to 
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have earned inFe t++ , S1O2 and KjO. In a sample of granite 1 mica-schist and the Kalunpang gneiss are P vc «- 
A..O„ F B 0,, P«0. CaO, ^.O, P.O. *0,*™** h , tiimoMlT Hi 


Boucart Com pi rend. soc. geol France 1934 , 55-6, 
cf Ibid. 1933, 197 — The corroded quartz found in some 
Tertiary and Quaternary limestones in Morocco and Spain, 
and thought to be due to the action of CaCOj on SiOj at a 
high temp , is always assoed with phosphate On the 


„ vl t shown by microscopic eiamn to be due mainly to 
weathering of biotite and plagioclase New analyses of a 
pendottte boulder showed little change ui chem compn 
on weathering, indicating that the minerals concerned, 
olivine and augite, are resistant A rather strongly 
weathered mica-schist, consisting of quartz, biotite and . 
feldspar, was found to have lost */» of its Fe, V« of its 
MgO, l /i of the KjO and some of the AhOj, while SiOr, 

CaO and Na O increased HjSO* present m this rock 
accelerated the weathering which occurred mainly by 
decompn o£ the biotite Samples of serpentine, always 
contg dolomite or magnesite and tremohte, talc or some- 
times olivine, lost, on weathering, 50% of the AliO,. 

90% of the CaO, 50% of the CO> and some MgO, while . .... 

SiO,, S and HA) increased Atm weathering in Finland a the melting of a clay -bearing sandstone 


weathered mica Schist, consisting of quartz, biotite and . analogy of the assocn. of the disease of "mottled enamel” 
-- • “ * — s with F in the HA) B suggests that the corrosion may be due 

to the combined action Of F tn sotn and phosphate on 
SiO, C A Silberrad 

The composition of "burnt -rock” from Kusnezk- 
Becken B Belikov Trav Inst. petrog Acad Set 
U R R S 4 . 91-101(1933), Neues Jahrb Mineral. 
Geol , Referate II, 1934, 805 —Chem and mmeralogieal 
data support the conclusion that the rock was formed by 


is negligible, but considerable weathering occurs beneath 
the surface if the soil soln contains HjSO, Differences m 
the reaction of the sod soln are the fundamental cause of 
the variations in the trend of weathering m different 
climatic zones When the reaction is acid, weathering 
causes loss of Fe and A I, if ali , SiOj decreases, and Fe and 
A1 gam The pu of spring waters in the eastern Rapahivi 
area varied from 4 9b to 5 93 The wear of angular and 
rounded rocks on sandy and stony beaches was studied by 
placing rock fragments of known weight on the beach and 
recording the loss tn weight at intervals Both angular 
and round fragments show rapid wear A moderate wind 
velocity grinds the rock material to a product resembling 
clay. The wear during an equal no of speed-hrs (miles 


J F S 


Studies of two samples of sediments from the Mug- 
getsee W Benadc Mat Lab Preuss Geol Landesan - 
stall 19, 31—13(1933) - -Data are given on the phys 
properties and complete chem analyses of 2 sludges The 
ash content and solvent effect of ale , CCL, and NrSO« 
were detd as well as the C and N contents of the material 
extd by the solvents For methods used cf C A 29, 
4113*. J F Schairer 

Studies of four samples of sediments from the Sakrower 
See W Benade Mat Lab Preuss Geol Landesan- 
stalt 19, 45-58(1933), cf preceding abstr J F S 
Spongillae and silicified gypsum in the upper Eocene 
of the Berey Andrt Vatan Compt rend 201, 1402-4 
(1935) — At various places in western Cher there occur 


per sec, multiplied by time m hours) is independent of pebbles and buhrstones of skeleton crystals of gypsum 
the velocity of the wind Wave action is discussed The more or less sihcified, and in places lenticular masses 
reaction of the water that comes into contact with the s of similar compn approximating to opahte, all pointing 


finely ground material during the sedimentation process 
is important. The Pn of sea water around Finland vanes 
from 7 70 to 8 48 The surface layers of Finnish lakes are 
nearly neutral but the deeper water has a />a of about 5 
Rocks and minerals are more sol tn sea water than in 
drstd. H»0 The trend of weathering in sea water is op- 
posite to that on land The av compn of bedrock in 
Nivala and Ylweska was ealed. from analyses and the 


lagoon or lacustrine ongin in an arid climate 

C A Silberrad 

The gases, sublimation and encrustation products and 
thermal waters of the ‘dadoes” of Mcrapi M Hartmann 
Vulkanol setsmol Mcdedeel No 12, Dienst van dee Mtjn- 
bouto tn Nederlandsch Indie 117-31(1933); Ret Geol 15, 
242 — The sublimation products found around the "ladoes" 
of the volcano Merapi, after the eruption in 1930, consisted 


t occupied by each variety. The results were SiO, 6 of chlorides and sulfates Secondary fumaroles showed 


63.22, TiOi 0 57, Al.O, 16 67, Fe.O, 0 97, TeO 4 47, 
MnO 0 4, MgO 3 37, CaO 4 66, Na,0 3.22, K,0 2 67 
and PiO, 0 14% The chem and mmeralogieal compn 
of Furnish clays from the same regions was investigated 
by sampling, with a borer, clays of different ages from the 
same vertical profiles, subjecting them to meeh and com- 
plete chem analysis, and fixing the age by diatom detn 
The mmeralogieal compn was ealed from the results 
The chem compn. of a clay 13 dependent mainly on the 
amt of the finest gram-size group With increasing amts 
of the finest gram-size group the bases increase and SiOi 
decreases Neither the age of the clay nor the underlying 
bedrock had much effect on its compn The chem 
compn of the clays can be explained by the enrichments 
in micas without much effect due to chem weathering 
Differences m chem and mech compn are caused 
mainly by heterogeneity of the original rock The clays of 
the eastern Rapakm granite region were investigated in 
the same manner as tho«e above but not as completely 
Bedrock (diabase) and clays from the island of Valama 
were studied. Because of the sorting action of H,0 and 
the well-mixed parent moraine material, the clays have 
a similar compn ov er a wide variety of rocks The chem 
compn of artificially sepd clay fractions from various 
countries is dt cussed, as is also the enrichment of TiO,, 


temps between 90 ’and 110* The escaping gas contained 
COi, HfS, SOj and COS The last gas is not primary but 
is formed from org material and primary S at a temp 
over 400’ Analyses of the thermal waters show large 
quantities of dissolved material. J F Schairer 

Content of less common elements in eruptive rocks 
E. Trflger Chem Erde 9, 236-310(1935) — The occur- 
rence in eruptive rocks of the chief rock-forming minerals 
contg the less common elements (P, Ti, Zr, Hf, Th, 
Ge, Sc, Ga, B, V, Cr, W, U, Mn, Ni, Co, Cu, Zn, Pb, 
Be, Sr, Ba, Li, Rb, Cs, F, Cl, S and the rare earths) and 
their mutual relations, with special reference to the at. 
radii of the elements, arc discussed. Thence with the aid 
of some 1000 analyses, the av content of these elements in 
each of 28 classes of eruptiv e rocks is deduced. 

C. A Silberrad 

Geochemistry of the alkali metals. II. V. M Gold- 
schmidt, H Bauer and H Witte Nachr Ges. U’««. 
Gottingen, Math -phyuk. Klasse 1, 39-55(1935); cf. C. 
A. 27, 4757, and Tolmachev and Filippov, C. A. 29, 
300*, 4295* — The qual spectrographic method of Tol- 
machev (C A 28, 4679 1 ) for Rb and Cs is quant, if the 
mineral is mixed with an equal wt of NaCl to insure com- 
plete volatilization of the alkalies, and the photographs 
--- compared^ th standards The most suitable lines are 


Fe oxides aad A1 O, m clays Variat.ons in layers of lami- 9 7800.30 and 7947 63 for Rb , 8521 15 and 8943 60 for Cs 

nated late-glacial clays are explainable in the same manner * ■ • • 

as in other clays Investigations of Finnish clays also 
indicate that chem. weathering was unimportant and that 
the kaolin content is v ery small One hundred and two 
references Colin W. Whittaker 

Gnelsstc complex of the Darjeeling District, Bengal 
S K Ray. Quart. J. Geol Mining Met. Soc. India 7, 

2 >-44 (1935) — Analyses of sUlimamt e-gneiss, feldspathlc 


The Rb detn can also be made by comparison with added 
Rb. As expected, Rb and Cs are especially high in the 
K silicates of pegmatites The at. ratio Rb Cs is somewhat 
variable, hut approximates 45 Green amazomtes are 
found to be much higher in Rb and Cs than intimately 
assoed. red microchnes. Michael Fleischer 

The geochemistry of selenium. II V. M. Goldschmidt 
and L. W Strock Nachr. Ges IFiu. Gottingen, Math.- 
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phystk Klasse 1, 123-42(1935); cf. C A 27, 4757 — 
The Se content of sulfides was detd by sola in IINOj 
and Br, evapn with HjSO*, distn by a modification of 
the method of Robinson, Dudley, Williams and Byers 
(C A 28, 6303') , and colorimetric detn by the Cousen 
method (C A 18, 1735) The Sc content of sea water 
was detd by pptg Ee(OH)i which adsorbs the Sc, and 
analyzing the ppt as usual The Sc content of primary, 
magmatic sulfides was higher than that of other materials, 
but the Sc S ratio was highest in sedimentary le and 
Mn oxide ores Sea water, salt beds and sedimentary 
rocks are very low in Sc, North Sea water contained 3 8 
X 10” T g /I This is due to the fact that Sc reaching the 
ocean is not oxidized to selenate, but is adsorbed by pptg. 
Te and Mn hydroxides The only salt deposit high in 
Se is the Chilean caliche, formed under conditions suf- 
ficiently oxidizing to convert the Se to selenate 

Michael Fleischer 

Selenium content of European and Japanese clay shales 
P Minami Nachr Ges Wtss Gottingen, Math -phystk 
Klasse 1, 143 5(1935) — The Sc content of European 
and Japanese paleozoic and Japanese mesozoic clays was 
detd by the method of Goldschmidt and Strock (cf 
preceding abstr ) The Se content varied somewhat, but 
the at ratio S Se was approx 10,000 for all 3 Mr 

Occurrence of vanadium in fossil coals V A Zilber- 


1 mintz Gem pi. rend. acad. set. V. R. S. S. JN. S J, 3, 
117-20(1935) —Over 500 samples of coals from Russian 
fields were analyzed for V. In most of them only Insignifi- 
cant amts. (0 02-0 3% V|Oi) were found. A no of samples 
of definite vegetable origin, of Jurassic age, in the Ural 
region showed 0 50-8 70% V|Oi Most oi these coals 
belong to the clareno-vitrenc type and often have a lignite 
structure Most of the V content is ascribed to infiltration 
of V-beanng material during the laying down of the coal 
8 beds. C. E, P. Jeffreys 

The composition and amount of contraction of the earth 
II II- Zaslavskil. Mmeralog. petrog. Ml II. 46, 331-9 
(1935); cf C. A 26,2147,2001; 27.31C8. 29,4710' — 
Catena, based on more recent data on at. vols. 

J. P. Schairer 

The need of revising the apparatus employed In the 
measurement of an electrochemical effect of the ground. 
3 A. Belluigi. Betlr. angew. Geophys 5, 1G0— 77( 1935) — 
A discussion of app. used in the measurement of the varia- 
tion of a polarization current at the contact between 2 
bodies of different chem compn. J. T. Schairer 


Layer lattices and the base-exchange clays (Marshall) 
2 Surface optical properties of calcite (de Malleraann, 
Sohner) 2. 
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Application of chemistry to metallurgy E I. Orlov. 
Tran, VI Mendeleev Congr 1932, II. 1. 378-95(1935).— 
A progress report on the iron and steel industry Among 
new developments in the U S S It are to be noted in- 
vestigations on the direct production of iron from ore 
without the blast furnace process, on the utilization of 
complex iron ores and on the use of O EES 

Rapid determination of solid phase la flotation, pulp 
L M Iol’son and E I Dubovitzkaja Zavadskaya Lab. 
4, 1100-8(1935) — With the aid of prepd comparative 
tables, the percentage of solids in a flotation pulp is detd 
from the d of a sample of the pulp obtained by weighing i 
and measuring it A long handle porcelain scoop and a 
buret are illustrated and described Chas Blanc 

Practical examples of ore preparation in Bolivia 1st vin 
Szegedy. Bdnydsz Kohdsz Lapok 68, 422-8(1935) — 
Difficulties encountered after modernization and rebuild- 
ing of the plant of the Sociedad Estafiifera Morococala, 
where pyntous cassitente ores are prerd and enriched, are 
discussed. A special lab. pulsation sedimenting app. is 
described S S de Finfily 

Beneflclation of low-grade ores will prolong life of 
Mesabl Range E W Davis Iron Age 136, No 20, 
30-1, 41(1935), cf C A. 2 9, 3952* F G. Norris 
Roasting and sintering dusts and powdery ores in a 
Saint-Jaeques turbuient-flow furnace Camille Saint- 
Jacques and Louis Poupet Rev met 32, 581-8(1935) — 
The pulverulent nature of most materials to be sintered 
interferes with heat transfer, increasing both the time and 
heat consumption of the operation In the present fur- 
nace, roasting is carried out when particles are suspended in 
hot gases The operation takes only seconds and the 
material reaches the bottom of the furnace in an incandes- 
cent state so that it sinters easily Meeh details of the 
furnace, which was in com operation lor more than a year, 
are given together with a description of its application for 
calcining phosphate rocks, chntertng cement mtxls or 
roasting and sintering blast furnace dust and ores. The 
furnace is small and inexpensive both lo build and operate 
J. D Cat 

Manganese ores of Urkut IstvSn VitSlis Bdnydsz 
Kohdsz Lapok 68, 346-58, Roy Hung Palatin- Joseph 
Untv Tech Leon Set , Sopron, Pub Dept Mining Met 7, 
54-74(1935) —At Ujakna a new deposit has been found of 
ores contg in certain portions of the deposit 46-52% Mn 
A special enrichening process was worked out to produce a 


concentrate contg. 40% Mn from ores contg. 23-27% Mn 
S S de Fmfilv 

Low-temperature reduction of magnetite ore Effect 
Of catalytic compounds G C Williams and R. A Ragatz. 
Jnd Eng. Chem 28, 130-3(1936) —Certain Na and K 
compds gTeatly accelerated the rate of reduction of magne- 
tite ore at 900*. No other materials, except certain Ba 
compds , showed a simitar effect. Hardwood charcoal 
was a much more active reducing agent than metallurgical 
coke and responded to the action of Na carbonate as a 
catalyst. The catalytic effect of various compds was a 
function of their concn in the reducing mixt. The pres- 
ence of SiOt tended to inhibit the catalytic effect of Na 
carbonate A considerable loss of Na occurred in using a 
reducing mixt contg. Na carbonate. Leopold Pessel 
Itogon— a Philippine gold producer. Ralph Keeler. 
Eng Mining J 137, 3-8(1936) —A description of the 
mining operations of the Itogon Mining Co where 10,000 
tons of ore is treated per month by all sliming, counter- 
current cyanidation, with close to 92% recovery. A 
flow sheet and numerous illustrations are included. 

W. H Boynton 

Contmuous determining of the specific gravity of a 
cyanide solution A A. LinevskH. Tekhntka 1935, No 
32 — A description of a continuously acting areometer in 
which the funnel is counterbalanced with wts on the bal- 
ance principle B. V. Shvartzberg 

Flux and reduction experiments with Iron-rich bauxites 
I Szfki and A Romwalter. Roy. Hung Palaitn- Joseph 
Umv Tech Econ Sci , Sopron, Pub. Dept. Mining Met 7, 
42-61(1935) — Expts were made with a homogeneous 
colloidal, deep red Hungarian ore mixt contg SiOj 0 9, 
TlO. 1 8, Fe.O, 24 3 ( - 10 99% Te) and Al,0. 47 75%, 
loss on ignition was 25 38%. Magnetic sepn of reduced 
samples of this ore was unsuccessful The reduction 
product probably contained both magnetic and AliOt mols 
within its colloidal particles Economical working up of 
such ores seems possible by means of a special reducing 
soda flux by which both A!,Oi and a spongy metallic iron 
can be produced S S de Finfily 

Treatment of pulverized materials M. Gutman and G 
Letzerovich Trans VI Mendeleev Congr 1932, II, I, 
409-20(1935) — A review of existing technical trends in 
the treatment of pulverized raw materials in the non- 
ferrous metal industry and of recent progress m the Indus- 
try of the U S.S R. E E.Stefanowsky 
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Economics of tie aluminum industry. Francis C. 
Trary. Ind. En «. Chem. 28, 14G-52(103G). G. G 
The thermal processes in the blast furnace Alfonz 
Nahoczky. Binydsz KoMss. Lapok 63, 44(4-63(1035) — 
Thermal processes are shown by curves of heat in kg -cal 
plotted against temp. Heat consumption in the blast 
furnace depends on the indirect reduction processes, the 
more richer the ore Above 80% TejOs the blast fur- 
nace is much more sensitive to thermic influences 

S S deTinily 

Distribution of burden at the top of a blast furnace 1 1 
L. Gol'dshtein Domes 1935, No 8, I— 10 — A math 
discussion of the distribution of burden, with regard to 
lump sire, as it drops from the hopper into the blast fur- 
nace S L MadorsLy 

Operating conditions in the melting space of an open- 
hearth furnace I D Semikin Domes 1935. No 8, llh 
25 — A discussion of the relation betwien the life of a fur 
twee roof and conditions prevailing in the combustion zone 
of an open-hearth furnace S L Madorsky 

Relation between angle of incline of the flame and 
horuontal cross section of an open hearth furnace M S 
Sokolov Domes 1935, No 8, 25 7 —A study of data 
from successfully operating open hearth furnaces leads to 
the conclusion that the hest results are obtained when 
E/L — sin where /• and L are width and Ungth of the 
hearth and *> is angle of incline of the flame to the hori- 
zontal, also, when « + 0 2*>, where n and 0 are angles 

of incline of gas and air channels of the furnace 

S I. Madorsky 

Furthernotesoaopen-hearthboils Henry D Hibbard 
Iron Age 136, No 13, OS, 104, 1(18(1835) cl C A 20. 
500 — The results of early investigations of the gases extd 
from pig iron and Bessemer steel are cited Certain rela- 
tions between these results and the requirements for mak- 
ing rimming steel are inferred r G Norris 

Slag systems R Hay, James White and A B Mc- 
Intosh. J l Vest of Scotland Iron and Steel Inst 42, 1’artO, 
09-104(1035) , cf. C A 28, 0407* - The nonexistence of 
gruncrite, FeO.SiOi, is established by thermal ond optical 
evidence A previously unidentified substance with n 
1.74 is a eutectic of (ayalite and silica In the ternary 
system FeO-MnO~SiO t a deep trough extends from 1155 , 
the in. p. of the fayatite-SiOi eutectic, with a gradual rise 
m m p. to 1200* at the rhodonite-tephroite eutectic No 
ternary eutectic was found The binary JlfirO-zl/iOj was 
studied thermally and optically Tlie addn of AljO, 
lowers th e m p. of MnO from 1 785 * to the eutcct ic at 2 1% 
AljOj and 1520* With further addns of AljOj the hq- 
tudus rises continuously to 2050*, the m p of AljOj 
The coinpd. MnO AljOj m. 1BG0* mcongnicntly, is hard 
and brittle, is amber but appears white under the micro- 
scope, is isotropic, and has a n between 1 70 and 2 00 All 
melts in this system have low surface tension AhOj is 
sol. in solid MnO Thermal data and absence of eutectic 
at 50% AljOi indicate MnO is sol in the compd The 
soln of MnO changes the color from amber to bright 
emerald green. The reaction of F eO-MnO-SiOt slags with 
C was studied at 1310*. The oxides were melted and then 
crushed and rcmelted with C rod and the gas pressure was 
measured The order of activity is TeO, knebchte, fayal- 
ite and Mn silicate. Use of high C steel as a source of C 
indicates the same order of activity. With excess MnO, 
I e is a reducing agent The resulting Mn alloys with the 
re and Work 15 ,n progress with white cast Te as a 
source of C r cO is the most active oxidizer in this ternary 
system. At 1310 fayahte is only partially dissoed In 
the presence of MnO, stable Mn silicates arc formed lower- 
ing the concn of free SiOj and thus increasing the free 
I iO Mn silicates are less active toward C because they 
arc less disstxd. and because MnO is less reducible. 

I G Norris 

Distribution of phosphorus between metal and slag In 
r0 ?' Collari Ann chim appheata 25, 

43_-li (1035) —In detg. P in Te it is necessary to det the 
partition of P between metal and slag. The P in the slag 
(occlusions) is present as phosphate, while that in the 


1 metal is present as phosphides Therefore, detn. of the 
total P and of phosphate P is sufficient. A. W. C. 

Foundry coke. W. E Mordccai. Colliery Guardian 
151,1070-81(1035); C. A 29, 2337*.— A discussion of the 
influence of the phys. and them properties of coke on 
cupola operation Also in Gat World 104, No 2G83 Cok- 
ing Sect , 3-5, 11(1030) Joseph II. Wells 

Circulation of gas in mold The formation of scums and 

their classification. A. Collin Dull assoc lech fonderxe 

2 9, 305-8(1035) —Scums on the casting surface arc due to 

the passage of gas through the metal and the mixing of 
sand particles with the metal G T. Motok 

Nonmetalhc Impurities In open -hearth steel Folke W. 
Sundblad Iron Age 136, No 20 , 21, 70-7(1935).— 
\anous impurities can be eliminated from the bath by the 
1,0)1 on a rod or Dole This method is recommended 
especially in case of a large bath which is stated to be in- 

3 fcrior to a small bath in respect to cleanliness. F G N. 

Comparative Investigations of the effect of special de- 
oxidizers with soft steel P Zimmermann. MtU 
Koklc- und Luen Forschung G m b II 1, No 3,2(4-48 
( 1035) — The various deoxidizers for steel have a decided 
influence on segregations, no , size and distribution of non- 
mctalbc inclusions, pipe formation and tendency to aging 
The deoxidizers tested and their percentage compns are. 
(1) ferrosilicon, Si 70 12, Tc 23 88, (2) calcium silicon, 

* Si 65 SI, Ca 20 25, Te 14 01 , (3) Teralsite, Si 30 50, A! 
10 16, Ti 1 32, Te 43 13, (4) Simanal, Mn 10 44, Si 
20 05, A1 10 10, Ti 1 60, Fc 31 95, (5) Alsimine, Si 34 10, 
A1 4 I 74, Ti 2 88, Te 18 28, (C) Aluminum, A’ 08,50, Fe 
1 50 and (7) ferrosilicon plus aluminum The most 
eflcctive agent was (6), which produced a melt with high 
Si, and the steel showed few inclusions and the least pipes, 
there were, however, some alumina inclusions A Similar 

. effect was obtained with (4) All agents reduced segrega- 
tions, inclusions were higher lor (1) and (2) than for the 
other agents, (2) gave only small and uniformly distri- 
buted inclusions m the ingot, and killed the steel com- 
pletely without addn of A1 The S content was not re- 
duced with this deoxidizer The least effective was pure 
Al, it produced the most and coarsest inclusions in very 
irregular distribution and the greatest segregations. The 
action of (7) was unfavorable but less so than that of pure 

6 Al Compared with not-kilted soft-steel melts, all melts 
treated with addnl deoxidizers showed deoxidation prod- 
ucts in the solidified steel and tendency to pipe formation, 
but no difference could be found tn mecli properties and 
dccp-drawabihty between killed and not-kiltcd soft steel. 
It is concluded that fo- many purposes soft steel without 
addnl. deoxidizers is superior from several angles. A table 
gives test results of phys properties and deep-drawabihty 
for steels deoxidized with the above-mentioned agents 

7 Twenty-two references. M Hartenheim 

Survey of the testing methods for the determination of 
the mechanical strength of aluminum castings. A. v. 
Zcerlcder Aluminium 17, 670-4(1935). — The manner 
in which a specimen has been made for tensile or hardness 
tests u of utmost importance Separately cast and 
specimens cast with or taken from the casting arc discussed 
and the tests described The best results arc obtained 

8 with horizontal casting. M. Hartenheim 

Control of grain size and structure in large forgings by 
heat treatment G J Horvitz and G. Brmton Jack, Jr. 
Iron Age 136, No 13,48-50(1035) Trank G. Norris 

Brass and copper forgings— their manufacture, proper- 
ties and uses C T Cone. Metals 6* Alloys 6, 337-41 
( 1935) Downs Schaaf 

Tensile testing of bearing metals at elevated tempera- 
tures Jean Gahbonrg, Lfon Guillct, Jr , and Popoff, 

9 Rev mft 32, 3‘>3 7 ( l‘l 15) —A senes of tests made on 

bearing metals, the analysis of winch was not specified, 
indicated that with the same loads and with const, and 
changing temps the appearance of the time-elongation 
mrves is approx the same At the beginning elongation is 
slow, the curve licing nearly a horizontal I me; then the rate 
increases and for a short time the curve makes an angle of 
about 45° with the axc9, in the final period the curve is 
nearly vertical. J. D> Cat 
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Heat-treating spring leaves H. J Langley. Ind 1 Nitneastlron cylinder sleeves. A. T. Colwell Iron 
Gas 14, No 7, 7 8, 16(1930) — I"or the heat treatment of Ate 136, No 25, 31-3(1935). — A survey of the causes of 

automobile springs, a special gas fired furnace is used wear in cylinders indicates that in addn to high hardness 
which insures a reducing atm and the avoidance of oxide the cylinder must have strength, soundness and corrosion 
or scale, except mill scale, and the maintenance of the resistance in order to be wear resistant. A hardness of 

required soaking temp prior to quenching The steel is 800 to 1000 Drinell for a depth of 0 004 to 0 00G in results 

then removed from the furnace, automatically clamped, from mtnduig centnfugally cast Fe liners contg total C 
formed, and quenched in oil by a specially designed ma- 2 93, graphitic C 231, combined C 0 62, P 0 058, S 0 029, 

chine The temp of the quenching oil is maintained be- „ Mn 0 76, Si 2 69, Cr 1 28, V 0 16, Mo 0 24 and A1 1 01% 

low 100°F by cooling R W Ryan The liner will serve for 300,000 to 400,000 miles after 

Temper hardening of co mm ercial nickel-coppers con- which it must be replaced because it cannot be recondi- 

taming phosphorus E C Rollason and T. G Bamford tioned as can gray Fe blocks and alloy sleeves Nltnded 

Metals & Alloys 6, 345-6, 349(1935) — An investigation of cylinder liners are recommended particularly for truck 
the temper hardening of 3 Cu alloys contg (I) 1 72 Ni, service Frank G Norris 

(I 03 P, trace Fe, (2) 1 73 Ni, 0 11 P, 0 01 Fe, (3) 233 Cementation of iron and ferrous alloys with beryllium 
Nt 0 03 P, 0 03 Fe Downs Sehaaf J Laissus. Rev, mil 32, 293-301, 351-%0, 401-22(1935), 

Temperature measurement of liquid and solid metals as cf. C A 29, 1046* — Cementation expts. previously 

represented by irons Rudolf Hase Z Ver. deut Ing 3 made by Feszczcnko-Chopiwski (cf. C A 22, 2535) and 

79, 1351 i(lU35) —Temp of molten metals is usually by Cazaud are described In the expts described m the 

measured by radiation methods, either total radiation or paper, specimens were placed in powd 98% Be or in 80% 

partial radiation Rapid temp changes can be observed Te-Be contained m a receptacle closed with threaded 

with an optical pyrometer used with an oscillograph plugs This container was then placed in a closed box 

Fundamentals of emissivity and black body conditions are filled with charcoat and cast iron chips so as to prevent Oi 

reviewed The detn of the relative radiation of molten attack on the cementation powder. Cementation formed 

metals is difficult because temps are measured in the run- on electrolytic Fe a case consisting of a zone of solid soln , 

ner or metal streams and variations ate caused by the of solid soln with some eutectoid and an outside zone of 

formation of oxide coatings which depend on temp and * hypcrcutcctoid alloy contg much FeBej Diffusion in C 

metal compn W*Mo thermocouple in a sillimanite steels is similar to the diffusion in electrolytic Fe, with the 

protecting tube can also be used for detg the temp of difference that the presence of C results in more complex 

molten metals A recent development » the color pyrome- structures The constituents of the case produced in C 

ter Use of an optical pyrometer and a partially closed steels in the outward order ere an area with gradually 

graphite dip tube overcomes some of the disadvantages of decreasing pearlite content, a practically decarbunzed 

variations in radiation and sudden temp changes Temp layer, a solid soln of Fe-Bc-C, a sharply defined hypo- 

measurements in solid metals are best made by thermo- eutectoid layer of solid soln Fe-Be-C and a triple eutec 

couples The use of melting bodies, change in color, 5 toid, eutectoid zone and hypereutectoid zone Ccmenta- 
metallographic evidences of temp change, and measure- tion with 80% Te-Bc gives the same results as with 08% 

ment of expansion are discussed C. B Jenni Be. Tor electrolytic Fe the thickness of case is directly 

A malleable cast iron from an ordinary cupola furnace proportional to tune and temp of cementation In 
E Rappoport, E Kogan, N Poplavlo and P. Tokarev- highcr-C steels tbe width of the decarbunzed layer passes 

skil Tekkmka 1935, No 11 — The complicated duplex through a max with increasing temps and grows with 

process for pig iron for malleable castings was replaced by a cementation time C content has a retarding action on 

system of casting from a cupola The rate of casting and the speed of penetration Hardness of case increases with 

the difficulties surmounted are described A metal is C content but is not a function of temp Case produced 

obtained contg C 2 3-2 5, Si 0 9-1 1, S 01 and Mn 6 on electrolytic Te reads 268 Vickers, on 0 9% C steel 1506 
0 13% B V Shvartzberg Vckers Cementation with Be reduces resistance of 

Influence of the accompanying and addition elements steel to scaling and to chem attack by most of the re- 

Sl, P, Ni, Cr, Mo, W and Cu on the sensitivity of gray agents It increases the resistance to atm corrosion and 

cast iron to variations in wall thickness E Hugo, E to fresh and salt water attack, to HNOi (provided the ease 
Piwowarsky and H Nipper Giesseret 22, 421-8, 452-8 does not have any cracks) and to bleacbtng liquor 
(1935) , cf C A 30, QV — Alloy addns were made to 31 J D Gat 

casts of cupola I e, each contg approx 3 25% C, 0 60% Steel scrap addition in chilled casting melting Hugo 
Mnand0 12%S The effect of vacations in each element Putsch Giesseret 22, 584-6(1935) — The literature is 

separately and of Ni and Cr in combination was studied 7 meager on steel addn to chilled castings The effect of 

In addn to regular test bars, a hollow block was cast with the addn of steel to gray iron and the mechanics of graph- 

each wall of a different thickness, viz , 20, 40, 60 and 80 he formation in cast iron are discussed Addn of steel to 

mm The tensile strength, bending strength, shear chilled iron increases the mech properties and the depth 

resistance, Brinell hardness, carbide content and structure of chill C B Jenni 

were detd for each wall thickness In a new method of Cast Iron and steel differentiated A L Norbury 
measuring shear resistance a sample 1 6 mm thick is held Iron Age 136, No 19, 25, 104-12(1935) — Therfcammen- 

down on an anvil contg a slot 3 15 mm wide The dation published by the Brit. Cast Fe Research Assocn is 

shearing force is exerted by a plunger 3 mm wide and 10 8 b based on the presence or absence of carbide or graphite 
mm long centered over the slot One advantage of the eutectic in the microstructure Many previous defim- 

tiew method is that it can be used to measure the strength tions are critically reviewed Frank G Noms 

of the entire cross section The results are compared with Effect of mixed acids on irons and steels Justice Eddy 
those of the Sipp-RudelolT and of the Fremont method and F A Rohrman Ind, Eng Chem 28,30-1(1936) — 

Both tensile strength and bending strength arc propor- Loss of wt tests showed that the tendency of plain C 

tional to the shear resistance Although the cooling condi- steels to resist mixed acids and to retain their passivity 

tions of the 20-mm wall and of the 30-mm dram rod are with increasing addns of water increased with their C 

simitar, the worked 30-mm rod has higher tensile strength content Samples high in S and Mn showed greater 

and less scattering of the values The tensile strength, 9 losses of wt. and less tendency to retain passivity in dil 
hardness and carbide content are logarithmic functions of solns than those low in these 2 constituents Other 

the wall thickness Si decreases the value of all phys alloying constituents improved the resistance Quenched 

properties, particularly the shear resistance P decreases steels showed greater resistance than those cooled in the 

the phys properties, though not as markedly as does Si furnace Lcopotd Pessel 

Ni and Mo increase the properties to about an equal ex- Some trends In steel metallurgy during 1935 J H G 
tent W increases the properties The effect of Ni, in Monypenny Metallurgies 13, 50-2(1935) —New and 
contrast to that of Cr, is beneficial especially if it replaces cheap low-alloy steels are mentioned Grain size control 

Part of the Si Cu has a favorable effect J.G Norris is discussed and it is concluded that it is too often specified 
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Many specifications also limit visible nonmetallic parti- 1 
cles. The invisible particles may be just as harmful 
Tor many purposes acid-open-hearth steel is just as good 
or even better than elec.-furnace steel Highly polished 
corrosion resistant sheets are now being produced 

J L. Gregg 

Causes and effects of brittleness in steel C L Sha- 
piro Heal Treahngand Fortin t 21, 407-72, 517-21, 569- 
74, 576(1015) —See C A . 29, 3061* D S s 

Soft spots on hardened steel J1 II Bleakney. Iron 
Ate 146, No 24, 32-3, 04-6(1935) —Soft spots either 
may penetrate to the core or, as is more common, may be 
superficial layers overlying fully hardened steel The 
superficial type is attributed to the faster cm cooling 
speed of the hypereutectoid surface layer relative to that 
of the eutcctoid rone beneath The C content of the case 
should te as nearly eutectoid as possible This condition 
is easier to attain with gas than with pack carburization 3 
If a higher C case is used, the quenching temp should be 
high enough completely to dissolve the carbide If low 
quenching temps must be used with excess C, a normal 
steel and a drastic quench with adequate circulation is 
required I rank G Norris 

Heterogeneity of steel ingots W II Hatfield Iron 
and Sleet Ind 9,57-05(1915) — W oik to date of the Ingot 
Comm (6 reports) is summarized Shape and form of an 
ingot are frequently detd by the subsequent use of the * 
ingot and consequently the question of heterogeneity be 
comes secondary Ingots are classified into the following 
types (1) solid ingot with pipe restricted to that portion 
of the mold which was lined by the refractory liner, (2) 
rimming-steel ingot with a solid exterior but a large no of 
blowholes in the interior, (3) ingot contg a deep pipe and 
extenor blowholes, (4) ingot contg a shallow pipe and 
numerous blowholes II is partial to the use of type 1 s 
ingots Heterogeneity assumes different aspects with 
large ingots and small ingots, in a very large ingot a steel 
is poured in the bottom different in compn from that 
added to the top. Influence of casting temp on crystal 
size and therefore heterogeneity is traced, when freezing 
begins at a vast no of nuclei, a mass of small crystals 
results and heterogeneity is at a min S prints and macro 
etchings of the various types of ingots are gi\en In 
rimmed ingots the run is shown to be pure metal, II pos- t> 
tulates that this is indicative that the rimming may be 
explained bv a consideration of the allotropic modifications 
of Fe which is deposited from the liquid solns under these 
conditions. A centrifugally cast ingot shows a "bacon" 
effect, which may indicate a heterogeneity in the liquid 
phase The detn of O in steel, effect of N m steel, dis- 
cussion of rimming steel, and pyrometry are but men- 
tioned since they are covered in detail in the 6th report 
recently issued C B Jenm 7 

Tool steels. II. Andri Michel Ifetaux 10, 180-7 
(1935). ef. C. A. 30, 64* G T Motok 

Application of alloy steels. H. IV McQuaid Iron 
Aft 136, No 20, 18-22(1935) — A nontech review of the 
effect of alloy addns Trank G Norris 

Color-producing reactions for microscopic examination 
of carbon steels Joseph Maleile Compt rend 201, 
ITS. >-7(1035) — To prep, the reagent, *'M(Mo) normal," a 
15 g. Nil, molybdate is dissolved in H,0 and the soln 
made up to 100 cc : this is poured into 100 cc HNO, 
(1-2), allowed to stand 4 days and filtered, of it 2cc is added 
to UK) cc TtOII, and the polished sample is placed therein 
for 30-45 min. The \anous constituents (except C 
which remains black) then assume different colors, violet, 
blue, green, yellow, etc , while ferrite shows different 
colors according to the orientation of the crystals A 
more delicate reagent "M(Mo) slow” is obtained by using 9 
2 to 4 times ns much FtOH Similar but different colors 
are obtained if NIL vanadate or uranate replaces the 
motybdatc The method is applicable to steels, irons and 
some cast irons C. A. Silbcrrad 

Hardening characteristics and other properties of com- 
mercial one *"0 carbon tool steels T. G Digges and 
Louis Jordan. J Research Kail Bur. Standards I5.3S.V- 
407(103 5) (Research l>apcr No 837) —The effect of the 


initial structure prior to heating for hardening upon the 
austenitic gram size and grain growth was studied on 2 
selected brands of 1% C tool steel having widely differing 
hardening characteristics Comparison of the steels was 
also made with respect to their behavior in the trans- 
formation temp range during thermal analysis, relative 
rate of transformation of the ccmenttte, Charpy impact 
strength, susceptibility to grinding cracks, Rockwell 
hardness on quenching at different rates, structural nor- 
mality, performance as lathe tools, and the effect of rate of 
heating to the hardening temps on Ihe depth of hardening 
The relation between austenitic gram size and the ctit 
cooling rates over a range of quenching temps of 1423° to 
1775 °F was influenced by the initial structure of the steel 
at quenching temps below that at which all the C is com- 
pletely dissolved in the austenite Above that temp , 
each steel approached both a gram size and crit cooling 
rate characteristic of the steel regardless of its initial struc- 
ture At the highest temp , 1 c , 1775’T , the character- 
istic grain size anil cooling rale was higher in the so-called 
■ controlled' steel In the * non-controlled" steel, the 
effect o[ the grain size on the crit cooling rates was marked 
through the entire range of quenching temps The crit 
cooling rate of the controlled steel may change considerably 
with little or no change in the austenitic gram size, the 
controlling factors at lower quenching temps being differ- 
ences in the C content and C distribution in the austenite, 
and at higher temps oxides or carbides introduced for 
grain control The initial structure of the controlled 
steel exerts an influence on the gram size-crit cooling rate 
relations at both low and high quenching temps A non- 
controllcd steel contg C above eutectoid compn in a 
gtven austenitic grain size showed a lower cnl cooling rate 
than the same steel with eutectoid compn Differences in 
the transformation of the steels on slow heating to the 
temp range of austenite arc believed to be due to varia- 
tions in the rates of C diffusion, the controlled steel having 
a higher rate than the non-controlled one On slow cool- 
ing from the austenitic temp range, the controlled steel 
was more abnormal in structure The depth of hardening 
of the 2 steels was not influenced by the rate of heating to 
the hardening temp , and no marked differences 0/ the 2 
steels were observed as to tool performance, Charpy im- 
pact values, Rockwell hardness and susceptibility to 
grinding cracks Leopold Pessel 

Hardness testing of mtrided steels John H Ilruska 
Iron Ate 136. No 13, 22-3, 26-8, 30, 58(1915) —A crit. 
review The Herbert pendulum js the only app that 
gives satisfactory results on the hardness of minded steels 
at elevated temps. Superficial Rockwell tests are satis- 
factory at room temps T rank G. Norris 

Nitnded tool steels. Horace C Knerr. Iron Age 136, 
No 13,44 5,9G(1935) — The compn , heat treatment and 
application of 2 typical mtnd ng steels are described 

Trank G. Norris 

The science of metals grows apace — many new alloys 
and methods of treatment Nonferrous physical metal- 
lurgy Introduction Robert F Mehl Mining Met 
17, 42(1936) Secondary metals more closely examined 
\V. Romanoff Ibid 42-3 New lead and tin alloys 
seen m batteries, bearings and bullets Geo O. Hiers. 
Ibid 43—4. — The feasibility of making grids for some 
types of storage batteries from an alloy contg Ca 0 1% 
and Pb 99 9% is indicated Dispersion hardening, ac- 
companied by heat treatment, appears necessary to obtain 
strength or hardness = to Sb-I’b Batteries using Ca-I'b 
grids show less self discharge than when employing Sb-Pb, 
and there is better elec cond Sn-base Babbitt metals 
have been replaced to some extent in automobile engines, 
but with the trend toward greater cooling capacity in 
engines Sn-alloys should regain some ground The Pb-Cu 
alloys (30-50% Pb) used as thin linings on steel backs 
require the Cu to exist in dendritic crystals branching 
away from the steel Diesel engines in new high-speed 
trains use bearing linings of a Pb alloy contg a few % of 
several elements including Ca and Sn Small amts, of Zn 
markedly increase the surface tension of molten monotype 
metal; Na decreases it , small amts of As, Bi, Cd, Mg K 
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&nd Fe have little effect . Transformation of Sn to gray Sn 
is inhibited by 0 0035% Di and not by 0 001% New and 
old al umin um alloys meet a rapidly expanding demand 
L W Kempf Ibid 44 5 — Two new types of A1 alloys 
were put on the market in 1935— (1) free cutting of 
duralumin type for screw-machine stock and (2) an 
alloy for dic-castmg burner heads for gas ranges The use 
of At alloy pistons m motor-vehicle engines is increasing; 
most are of Si type alloy with an electrolytieally produced 
oxide coating A1 alloy cylinder heads are used where 
max engine performance is desired The recently de- 
veloped wrought A1 alloys of the A1 Mg type are increasing 
in popularity because of their high mech properties and 
excellent workability Brass and copper mills continue 
efforts to secure highest quality m products John L 
Christie Ibid 45-t> — Progress has been made in com 
application of controlled furnace atms in bright annealing 
Fluxes and deoxidizers used in making castings for wrought 
Cu, brass and bronze are getting more attention Two 
processes — the Eldred and the Hazlct — produce semi- 
finished material direct from molten metal Extrusion of 
tubing is increasing Advances have been made in hot 
working of allays that formerly were not considered hot- 
workable Uniformity m annealing is increasing Wide 
diversification In use leads to biggest year in nickel 
Robert C Stanley Ibid 46-7 — The field of use of Ni 
alloys is being extended U«e of corrosion- and erosion- 
resistmg materials and of alloy cast Fe is increasing New 
alloys are being developed for weight reduction Thick- 
ness of coatings has been increased The outstanding 
development in this field has been the perfection of the 
process for bright Ni plating NT is being used with Sn in 
bronzes to improve mech properties Ni bearing A1 
alloys are increasing in popularity, especially for casting. 
Uses of Ni in the mining industry are listed Die castings 
and electrogalvamzmg boost use of purest zinc W. M 
Pierce Ibid 48 Several new developments in use of 
silver and precious metal alloys Robert H Leach 
Ibid 48 — Developments in the chem , food and elec 
industries have caused the principal increase in demand 
Use of Ag solders has been extended Trepn of Ag-Ni, 
Ag-Mo, Ag-W and Ag-graphite for elec contacts by 
pressing and sintering metal powders has increased Use 
of small amts of Ag m alloys is being pushed Magne- 
sium alloy products improve in quality and size John A. 
Gann Ibid 49 Alden H Emery 

Permanent magnet materials C S Williams. Elec. 
Eng 55, 19-23(1936) — The essential properties of some 
new materials are enumerated and comparison is made 
with the characteristics of the more familiar C, Co and Cr 
steels The new materials listed are Ni-Al-Fe alloys, 
Co-Mo-Fe alloys and Co-W-Fe alloys, a non-metallic 
material composed of Co and T e oxides and a Co Ni-Ti-Fe 
alloy Magnetic and phys properties of the alloy types 
are discussed, also their economic status W H B 

X ray study of aluminum zinc alloys at elevated tem- 
pwaVoits E, K Owen an 6 lAewtYyn Vitfcup Phil 
Mag 20, 761-77(1933) — Powder photographs were 
taken of a series of alloys which were kept at high temps 
in a vacuum The phase structure found previously was 
confirmed The compns of the phase boundaries at 315”, 
340 0 and 360°, resp , are in wt % A1 between a + B and 
B, 17 4, 18 0 and 19 0, between B and B + y, 29 5, 28 0 
and 23 5, and between B + 7 and y, 32 0, 47 6 and 58 5 
The temp of the eutcctoid transformation 0 to a +• y is 
272°. As the temp increases, the Zn content of the phase 
increases and the parameter value decreases The compn. 
range of the p +■ y region at 360° is about 3% 

E J Rosenbaum 

Scientific work on the production of iron alloys B 
Sisoev Socialist Reknnstruitziya » Nauia 1935, No 4, 
154 9 — Work on iron alloys for the past 2 yrs is summa- 
rized rerrochrome with 0 02-0 05% C is obtained by 
refining at 1650° and a lowered pressure of about 25 mm. 
Terrochrome was refined from 6 to 1% C by blowing air 
through the molten metal in an arc furnace and a subse- 
quent reduction with ferrosdicon Better results from 
blowing were obtained m an induction furnace, m shorter 


1 time The original content of C, Si and Cr changed from 
6.8, 2 02 and 69 9% to 1 5-0 6, 0 61-0 15 and 60-62% 
Decarbonizing ana dephosphorizing of ferromanganese 
by treating with an ore was not successful By silico- 
thermic reduction a concorrosive chrome steel was pro- 
duced directly from the ore. Work in a closed furnace 
and the use of magnesite slags of higher basicity increased 
the output of Cr and lowered the amt of ferrosdicon used 

. from 750 to 450 kg per ton of ferrochrome Magnesite 
proved to be a stable lining material B V S 

Metals and alloys XV X-ray analysis of lithium zinc 
alloys E Zmtl and A Schneider Z Elektrochem 41, 
764-7(1935), cf C A 29, 5400’ —X-ray examn of Li- 
Zn alloys gave results essentially the same as those ob- 
tained by Grube and Vosskuhlcr (cf. C. A. 28, 959’), 
namely, that 5 intermediary kinds of crystals occur at room 
temp XVI Structure of platinum -thallium alloys 

3 E /inti and A Harder. Ibid 707-71. — Pt takes up 
little T1 and conversely the soly of Pt in T1 seems to be 
very slight Both metals only form an intermediary kind 
of crystal of the formula PtTl which has hexagonal lattice 
o—5 605 A , c — 4 639 A , c/a = 0 828 with 6 atoms per 
cell in the following positions 000, Vi'/iO, '/iOO, O'/iO, 
‘/iVi'/ii V*ViV« T1 forms no compd with Pt which has 
a Ni arsenide structure. XVII X ray analysis of lithium 
amalgams E Zintl and A. Schneider Ibid 771-4 — 

4 X-ray analysis gave results in agreement with thermo- 
analytical results In the system LiHg at room temp in 
the region from 0 to 78% Li, 5 intermediary phases of the 
following approx compn occurred LiHg,, LiHgj, LiHg, 
LijHg and Lnllg. LiHg, and Li,Hg cannot yet be struc- 
turally explained. Trom LiHg, a hexagonal elementary 
body with a = 6 240 A ,c - 4 794 A , c/a - 0 708 is 
derived LiHg has the structure of (9 -brass with a = 

5 3 287 A Lullg has the same structure as Cu»AI, the B- 

phase of the system Cu-Al M. McMahon 

Lattice distortion and coercive force in single crystals 
of nickel-iron -aluminum W. G Burgers and j. L 
Sooek Phys tea 2, 1064-74(1935) —A report on pre- 
liminary results obtained in a correlated investigation of 
the aging characteristics of alloys of the Ni-Fe-Al system 
wherein a simultaneous study of the ferromagnetic and x- 
ray diffraction properties is being made Single crystals 

6 1 mm square and 10 20 mm long have been made of the 
alloy 28 3% Ni, 12 6% A1 and 59 1% Fe Three methods 
of heat treatment were used (a) the sample is quenched 
and reheated to the desired temp , ( b ) the sample is 
quenched to the desired temp and held there, and (e) the 
sample is quenched at varying cooling rates In agree- 
ment with Glocker ( C A 29, 5794‘), lines of the y-pbase 
are only visible after cooling rates which are considerably 
slower than those required to produce the max coercive 

' force (500 gausses after cooling from 1200-700° in 45 sec ) 
and superlattice lines of the FeAl type were always ob- 
served in almost const relative intensity Line-broaden- 
ing results do not agTee with those of Glocker. Marked 
line broadening ((3TO) Co K« radiation') occurs wbeifrxs 
the coercive force differs much from zero When the 
coercive force has reached its max value and is decreasing 
the usual type of line broadening occurs Previous to this 

0 value, the photometer curves show an increasing blacken- 
ing of background with no loss in definition of the doublet 
This latter type of broadening is thought to be due to the 
formation of regions of slightly larger and slightly smaller 
spacing in the matrix lattice which has not lost its coher- 
ence Tentatively, a no of possible explanations are 
given for the behavior of coercive force and line broaden- 
ing II. A Smith 

Recent developments in the manufacture and apphea- 

9 tions of magnesium and magnesium alloys W. C 
Devereux Metallurgsa 13, 47-9(1935) — Mg i* now 
produced in England and Austria by reduction of MgO 
with C in an arc furnace in a H atm Crude metal is 
purified by distn in inert atm Properties and uses of Mg 
alloys are discussed J. L Gregg 

Magnesium alloys in airplanes B R Gadd Air- 
craft Eng 7, 299-302(1935) —The resistance to corrosion 
is increased by immersing the part in a hot aq so In contg 
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KjCnO,, (NH«)iSOi ( (NH0,Cr,O, and NH, Another 
method employs an aq soln. of SeOj and NaCl at rt>om 
temp M. W. Schwarz 

X-ray structure and electrical resistance of palladium- 
sdver-hydrogen alloys Gunnar Rosenliall Ann Pkyssk 
24, 297-325(1935); of C A 28, 16 T — Methods 
heretofore used for fixing compns of alloys in this system 
are shown to be faulty The system is represented on a 
triangular equil diagram for the components Ag-PdH'Pd 
The system Ag-Pd is one-phase, the system Pd-PdH B 
two-phase, but the gap of immiseibility is narrowed by the 
introduction of Ag, all alloys contg 25 atoms % or more 
being one-phase Pd alone takes up 0 8 H per Pd, but 
70Ag-30Pd is unable to take up any H Lattice coflsts 
and sp resistances are given for over 100 prepns The 
expansion of the lattice following introduction of H. as 
shown by x-rays, is confirmed by direct linear measure- 
ments. In the one-phase region the lattice expands 
regularly with increasing H-concn , but the resistance 
passes through a sharp mm as the H-concn increases 
Hypotheses as to the position of the H in the cryst lattice 
are discussed in the light of these observations 

C D West 

Sodium alloy lamps Gorton R Fonda J Optical 
Soc. Am 25, —Results of expts. with alloys 

in the standard type of a c Na lamp filled with Ne at 
1.5 mm. pressure are given, with 2 tables and 4 diagrams 
The closest approach to white light was given by alloys 
contg Na 4-10%, Cd 30-65% and Hg 30-65%, the most 
pleasing light being from Na 7%, Cd 45% and Hg 48% 
Alloys gave better results than phys mixts of the elements, 
and they were prepd by Vanstone's method {Trans 
Faraday Soc 7,42(1911)) J If Moore 

Modem uses of monel metal. James A Rabbitt 
Japan Nickel Rev 3, 513-84(1935). E H 

Fabrication of monel metal m chemical equipment 
Saiki Nakamura Japan Nickel Rev. 3, 602-10(1935) 
E H- 

Monel metal in the chemical industry of Japan Takashi 
Okamoto Japan Nickel Rn. 3, 594-601(1935). 

E H. 

Monel metal in the rayon industry of Japan Shm- 
lchiro Arita. Japan Nickel Rev. 3 , 611-12(1935). 

E. H 

Monel metal chemical screens Moton TsuneLiwa 
Japan Nickel Rev 3, 627-31(1935) E H 

Monel metal in chlonne-handling valves Kimitoshi 
Nishmo. Japan Nickel Rev 3, 620-3(1935) E. H 
K monel. W. A. Mudgc and Paul D M erica Japan 
Nickel Rev. 3, 506-12(1935) E If. 

Modem development of high-strength coriosiofl -re- 
sistant alloys. Masaham Gold. Japan Nickel Rev 3, 
504-5(1935).. E. H 

Melting points of eutectics Lipowitz alloy and Wood's 
metal. Sidney J. French. Ind Eng. Chem 28, 111-13 
(1930). — Melting and cooling curves of Lipowitz alloy 
and Wood’s metal were detd To eliminate the confusion 
existing between the compn. and m. p of these alloys, 
it is suggested tD drop both names and to call the eutectic 
alloy a quaternary eutectic, stating its compn. and melcing- 
freezmg range. Leopold Pcssel 

X-ray studies on the systems tin-antimony and tm- 
arseme. G. Hagg and A. G. Ilybinette. Phil. Mat 
20, 913-29(1935) — With the Sn-Sb system at room temp . 
the SnSb phase has a homogeneity range between 45 
and 55 atoms % Sb. At the Sn-nch limit it has a de- 
formed NaCl structure with rhombohedral unit cell, r 
■= 6 117 A., a = 89 70° and thevol.is2289cu. A. The 
deformation increases with increasing Sb content. At the 
Sb-neh limit, r - 6 183 A , a «* 89.18° and the vol- is 
231 S3 cu A. The change is attributed to the fact that 
Sb atoms are larger than Sn atoms In the Sn-As system 
As is not sol in Sn. Around a concn. of 40 atoms % As, 
lines due to Sn, \si were found. The Laue symmetry of 
this phase is Di Jt with a rhombohedral cell contg 7 
atoms %, r - 12.23 A and a - 1922°. SnAshasaNaCl 
structure with a lattice const, of 5 716 A. which doe? not 


1 change with compn. Arsenic can dissolve 21 atoms % 

Sn. With increasing Sn concn. the rhombohedral edge 
of the As phase increases and the rhombohedral angle 
decreases These results disagree with those of Bowen 
and Jones (C. A. 25, 5S85) and Willot and Evans (C. A. 
28, 6680*) . E. J. Rosenbaum 

Metal cleaning here and abroad. R. W. Mitchell. 
Iron Age 136, No 13, 112-13, 116-17, 122, 126, 132, 
134, 141-3(1935) , cf C. A. 29, 4307'.— Various types of 

2 equipment are discussed. Methods are classified as phys. 

and chem. which include the use of solvents, sapomfiers, 
and emulsifiers F. G. Noms 

The preparation of light-metal surfaces for painting 
G O Taylor Paint Manuf 6, 19-21(1936) — A review 
of methods of prepg light-metal surfaces to secure max. 
adhesion of paint under conditions of vibration, stress 
and corrosion Mech and chem methods of roughening 

3 are noted The water-EtOH-H,PO« soln degreases the 
surface, roughens and etches it and renders it passive by 
the formation of a thin film of insol A1PO,. A1 alloys 
such as duralumin arc protected by (1) electroGxidation 
or (2) by chem oxidation Special treatment for Mg alloys 
is touched upon. The patented alkali-chromate treatment 
for these alloys and Se processes are briefly discussed 

W H. R/ayuVau. 

Galvanizing defects on steel sheets due to defective 

* base material M von Schwarz and H Fromm. Kor- 
roston u Melallschutt 11, 241-5(1935) — The connection 
between carbide structure and appearance of the Zn coat- 
ing is shown by photomicrographs of 4 types of sheet steel 
contg 0 12, 0 07, 0 0G and 0 016% C The more complete 
the formation of cementite, the more regular and attrac- 
tive the appearance of the coating Degenerated pearhte 
has a depreciating effect This is explained by the assump- 

5 tion that normal pearhte as well as free boundary ce- 

mentite constitute normal equil in which the carbide is 
densely embedded m the femte, while m intermediate 
stages microcapillary cavities are present which cause 
H, absorption during pickling and thus affect the Zn coat- 
ing Leopold Pessel 

The mercurous nitrate test. H C. Jennison. Metals 
6* Alloys 6, 34S-9( 1935) — Specifications are cited showing 
the proper manner of using the HgNOi test in evaluating 

6 Cu alloys. The quant, application of this method is 

shown to be very misleading Downs Schaaf 

Progress In corrosion- and heat-resisting steels W. 
H. Hatfield. Melollurgta 13, 41-4(1935). — A review of 
the development and use of these steels J. L. G. 

Corrosion of lead-alloy-coated steel cylinders used as 
fire extinguishers W. L Hewlett. Chemistry & In- 
dustry 54, 1094-5(1935). — Immersion expts. with partly 
stripped steel plates coated with Pb-Sn alloys m a NaHCOi 

' soln showed increasing corrosion of the exposed steel 
surfaces with decreasing Sn content of the coating. The 
potentials of the cells likely to occur, i. e , of Fe-Cu, 
Pb-Cu, Pb-Fe, Sn-Fe and Sn-Pb, in satd NaHCCb, 
were observed for 35 days. The alloy layer is subjected 
to preferential attack, while a protective basic carbonate 
film forms on the steel. This film was broken down, 
and corrosion initiated, by the presence of NaCl, phthalic, 

8 malic or citnc acid. Use of water free from excessive 

amts of chlorides, sulfates, NH t salts and org acids is 
recommended. Saponin, due to the formation of acidic 
sapogenms, may cause corrosion. The addn. of 1 oz. of 
tnbasic Na phosphate per gallon of soln is recommended. 
Greasy protective layers, such as lanolm, should be 
avoided Leopold Pessel 

The corrosion of Elektron Alloy AM 503 by leaded 
fuels I Mechanism of attack. G. D Bengough and 

9 L. Whitby. J. Roy. Aeronaut. Soc 39.1144-53(1935).-— 
Specimens of the wrought sheet alloy (Mo 2 5, Al, Zn 
and Cu 0 2 each. Si 0.4, impurities 0 5%, Mg remainder) 
were tested. After pickling in 10% HNOi, the samples 
were placed in various fuel mats, contained in glass vessels 
held in a mech. shaker. Expts. were conducted in an 
open shed, and daily max. and mm. temps were recorded. 
The fuels studied were a 40% tech, benzene mixt., a 
straight-run paraffin type aviation gasoline, and a naph- 
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theme-type fuel Summary. Liquid HiO is necessary for 1 
corrosion Gasoline and HiO mixed vrilh PbEt< or with 
i-CjH,Brj alone do not cause appreciable corrosion, but 
when mixed with both products, intense attack may occur. 

M. W. Schwarz 

Welding in the chemical engineering industry. N. P. 
Inglis and W Andrews Iron fr Steel Inst , Symposium 
on the Welding of Iron and Steel 1. 259-05(1935) E H. 

Electric welding of heat resistant steels N Kresh- 
chanovskii Noiosti Ttkkniki, Mashinostroenie 1 935, 8 
No 39, 12-13 — In elec welding of heat-resistant steels 
contg Cr, Ni and Si the electrodes must be coated 
Tbe first coating of the electrode consists of fluorspar 50, 
KtCrOt 10, ferromanganese (Mn 75%) 5, ferrosdicon 
(Si 75%) 5, water glass 15, and HjO 10 parts The 
electrode, 5 mm thick, is dipped into the coating material 
and then dried at 150-00® On the first coating, 0 5-0 7 
mm thick, a second coating is formed consisting of 3 
marble 25, fluorspar 15, ferromanganese 5, KOH 0, 
water glass 30, and HiO 10 parts B V Shvartzberg 

Safety and sanitary measures in the welding and oxygen- 
cutting of metals U Granjon Rev soudure avtogine 27, 
No 255, 8-10(May, 1935), Chimie fr Industrie 34, 
1032 — In O Cjili welding the combustion gases hate no 
injurious effects on the operators, and special ventilation 
is required only when the operation is carried out m con- 
fined spaces In elec -arc welding great care is required 4 
to avoid eye-injury through fatigue, ultraviolet rays, 
and the even more dangerous infrared rays The present- 
day practice of using, in arc welding, electrodes with thick 
coatings contg volatile or noxious substances necessitates 
not only adequate ventilation of the premises, but also 
direct aspiration of the fumes, vapors and dust. Welding 
of pamted or galvanized parts necessitates adequate 
ventilation or the wearing of a mask The same prccau- , 
tions are required in the blast -cutting of structures covered * 
with Pb paints or anti-foulmg coatings, which should be 
completely scraped off or otherwise destroyed 

A Papineau-Couture 


Manuf , properties and uses of refined Al (Gadcau) 4 
Underground gasification of coal as a basis for direct 
reduction of Fe ore (Trautman) 21 Refractories for the 
electrothermic Zn industry (MacBnde) 19 Influence 6 
of the temp of drying of blast-furnace slag on the hy- 
draulic properties of slag cement ( Eremenko) 20 Fxamn 
of electrodeposited Nl coatings by x-ray diffraction 
(Wood) 2. Intermetallic compds (Kletnm) 2 Technic 
for lattice-parameter measurements (Norton) 2 Semiaeid 
refractory materials (for open-hearth furnaces! (7hikh- 
arevich, Kogan) 19 Chemistry of corrosion (Crook) 
14. App for heating metal bodies for surface hardening 
(Brit pat. 435,343) 4 Agglomerating ores (Ger pat 7 
622,146) 20 


Mineral flotations Frederick G Moses, Raymond W. 
Hess and Robert L Perkins (to Barrett Co ) U. S. 
2,027,357, Jan 7. A diaryl disulfide such as ditolyl 
disulfide and a thiopheno! or a mercaptan are used to- 
gether for treatmg C 11 sulfide ore materials or the like 

Settling apparatus for concentrating ore*, etc Wilhelm , 
Ober johann Ger. 622,023, Nov 18, 1935 (Cl la. 4) 

An automatic device for rtgulating the discharge of the 
gang us described 

Settling apparatus for concentrating ores, etc. Schuch- 
lermann & Krerner Baum A -G fur Aufbereitung Ger. 
622,024, Nov. 18, 1935 (Cl la 4) An automatic device 
for regulating the discharge of the gang is described 
Extraction of ore George J. MacKay. Can 351,019, 
Nor. 12, 1935. Refractory ores are prepd. for extn. by 9 
mixing the concentrate with a carbonate or nitrate of Na 
or K and the mut is heated to 950-1250*F , but below the 
temp, of fusion During this treatment Na polysulfides 
are formed by removal of one atom of S from the reS», 
and Na liuoarsenate is formed by action on the arseno- 
pynte particles The heated mixt is quenched in water to 
lorm sol salts of the precious metals, and u then treated 
with lime and filtered. 


Wet separation of ores, coal, etc. Lion Hoyois. Pr 
788,683, Oct 14, 1935 Details of app and operating 
currents of liquid. 

Apparatus for milling and separating ores such as 
those of precious metals. John 11. Dequer, U. S 
2,036,825, Jan 7. Various structural, mech, and opera- 
tive details 

Recovering values from ore pulp Max Kraut Can 
354,045, Nov. 12, 1935 A part of the pulp is drawn off, 
aerated under pressure and returned below the surface 
of the pulp body m widely dispersed jets Structural 
details are described 

Ores of beryllium Deutsche Gold- und Sdber-Schet- 
deanstalt vorm Roessler. I'r. 788,243, Oct. 7, 1935 
Ores of Be, particularly beryl, are heated to about 400* 
with alk compds , particularly caustic alkalies, in tbe 
presence of water and the disaggregation product is extd 
with water, aq alkalies, etc , and the residue is worked up 
in known manner with acid For 1 mol. of beryl, 16 mols 
of caustic alkali are used. 

Reducing ores Victor Defays Ger. 622,125, Nov. 21, 
1935 (Cl 18a 1.10). See Fr. 737,840 (C. A 27, 1C03). 

Sulfating nonferrous metals in ferruginous sulfide ores 
or roasts. Carl P Debuch (to American Lurgi Corp ) 
U. S. 2,020,775, Jan 7. Material contg Fe sulfide to 
gethcr with sulfides of other metals, such as Meggrn 
pyrites, is passed through a rotary tubular furnace- At 
an early stage of Its passage the ore is subjected to roast- 
ing conditions, and the temp of the ore tt maintained at a 
sulfating temp for a substantial part of its passage while 
simultaneously introducing into the furnace gases of the 
sulfating zone a dust of a catalyst such as oxidized pyrites 
dust for conversion of SOj into SOj, and the ore and 
resulting gases arc caused to move through the furnace 
countercurrent to each other, at least a part of the air 
admitted into the furnace being introduced into the furnace 
10 portions at points intermediate the charging and dis- 
charging ends 

Plant for roasting ores. Metallgcsellschaft A -G. 
(Carl Paul Debuch and Lrnst Markworth, inventors). 
Ger. 619,591, Oct. 4, 1935 (Cl. 40a 2 01). 

Apparatus for introducing materials such as sulfide ore 
fines into furnaces Charles A. Gallagher and Carl 
M Allen (to General Chemical Co), U. S 2,027,817, 
Jan 14. Structural and operative details 

Furnace with hehcoidal hearth for roasting ores 
Paul Tlajoliet-Bracq. Fr. 788,185, Oct. 6 , 1933 

Rotary furnace for roasting sulfidie substances, etc 
Mctallgesellschaft A -G (Carl P. Debuch, inventor) 
Ger 619,857, Oct 8,1935 (0 40a. 2 01). 

Blast furnaces Dortmund-Hocrder Ilfitlenvereiu 
A -G Fr. 788,333, Oct 8 , 1935 Means for dosing 
breaches in tbe wall is described 

Blast-furnace throat Franz Suck. Ger 619,998, Oct 
II, 1035 (Cl 18a. 6 05) 

Open hearth furnace lor steel manufacture Martin J 
Conway. U. S 2,027,151, Jan 7 Various structural 
and operative details, including means for balancing the 
pressure of preheated air entering the furnace and products 
of combustion or waste gases leaving the furnace 

Nonreversmg open-hearth furnace Fred II Loftus 
U S 2,028,290, Jan 21 Various structural and operative 
details 

Muffle furnaces Brayshaw Furnaces and Tools Ltd • 
Shipley N Brayshaw and Frederick C Newman Bnt 
434,593, Sept 2, 1935- In a gas- or oil-fired muffle 
furnace for the heat-treatment of steel, etc , the muffle 
atm is circulated by a fan or air propeller. 

Annular muffle furnace for the continuous distillation 
of zinc, cadmium, mercury and like metals Pncd 
Krupp Grusonwerk A -G Ger 623,472, Nov 29, 
1935 (Cl 40a 5 01). , 

Bell-type annealing furnace suitable for annealing metal 
articles Albert N. Otis (to General Elec, Co). U S 
2,028,106, Jan 14 Structural details. 

Metal-heating furnaces Henry W. Spencer and Leon- 
ard S Davis. Bnt 436,181, Oct. 7, 1935 The suspended 
roof 11 enclosed in an outer insulating housing to provide 
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a jacket through which air, in regulable quantity, is 
forced by a blower, the air tlms heated being supplied to 
the burners . 

Method and apparatus for hardening the surfaces of 
metal articles, e g , gear-wheels, by means of a burner 
Gleason VVorks Brit 435, £31, Sept 30, 1935 

Apparatus for hardening tools by treatment with a blow- 
pipe flame followed by chilling I G Farbenmd A -G 
Ger. 623,126, Nov 21, 1935 (Cl 18c 2 34) 

Case-hardening E I du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Brit. 434,901, Sept 12, 1935 Te and steel articles arc 
case-hardened hy immersion in a bath comprising a fused 
nonoxidizing salt having a suitable m p , or a mint of 
such salts, to which has been added a suitable org N 
compd , the articles thereafter, if desired, being quenched 
The bath may comprise 1 or more a Ik earth salts, pref- 
erably the halides, or a mixt of 1 or more such salts with 
1 or more alkali metal salts, preferably the halides and 
(or) carbonates, or 1 or more alkali cyanides and (or) 

1 or more alk earth cyanides Among org N compd* 
that may be used are arylammes, alkylammes, pyndine, 
ammomated org substances, e g , ammomucd peat, 
or org CN compd* , e g , ffCN or a polymer thereof, 
CNNHi, dicyanodiamide or melan 

Case-hardening tools I G Farbenmd A G (Her- 
mann Holler, inventor) Ger 619,699, Oct 11, 1935 
(Cl 18c 1 12) In case hardening, the tools are heated 
by a blow flame and chilled A pyrometer and switch 
arrangement ensure that the gases of the flame are stopped 
at a desired temp and a chilling agent such as water 
applied 

Heat-treating steels and Iron alloys Shinta Matsun 
awa, rusatoshi Nozawa and Masuhiro Suzuki Bnt 
435,223, Sept 17, 1935 The heated steeN, etc , are 
quenched in a cooling medium comprising an emulsified 
mixt. of HiO and mineral and (or) fatty oil contg up to 
15% an emulsifying agent, e. g , an inorg base, e g . 
NaOH, KOH, Ca(OH),, an org acid, e g , oleic, a «oap 
or a mist contg 2 or more such substances mixed or 
combined, except pctrolene when a mineral oil Is used alone 
In an example, a spnng is heated to 850* and quenched 
in on emulsified mixt of fish oil 75, NaOH 0 1 and H»0 
25% 

Apparatus (with a muffle -surrounded nickel container) 
for heat-treating high-speed Bteel with fused boric oxide 
Chester B. Sadller (to Barber-Colman Co). U S 
2,627,065, Jan 7 Various structural and operative de- 
tails 

Heat treating cobalt-tungsten -chromium alloys Wer- 
ner Kfctrr (to \ernnigte Sfahlwcrke A -G ) US 
2,027,7S0, Jan 14 An alloy contg Co about 40-85, 
W 5-40 and Cr 10-40% and not over 0 3 C, is subjected 
to a pptn hardening by heating to about 1000° or higher 
but below the m. p , rapidly cooling and annealing at 
500-noo®. 

Annealing metal bands Matthias Ludwig Ger 019, ~ 
835, Oct. 9, 1935 (Cl lSc 6 10) App for even cooling 
nr chilling is descrrtied 

Annealing steel Vercinigte Stahlwerkc A -G (I'ranz 
IVcmteeken, inventor). Ger. 622,078, Nov 19, 1935 
(Cl 18c 8 80) Addn to 621, 340 (C. A. 30. 1020*) 
The process of Ger. 621,340 is modified for using Co or 
Mo or an alloy thereof as the catalyst for deoxidizing the 
protective gas 

Steel-making slags Augustus Ii Kinzel (to Electro 
Metallurgical Co ). U S 2,027,808, Jan 14 For im- 
proving the working characteristics of basic open-heartli 
steel slags, there is added to them a substantial quantity 
(suitably about 5-10%) of 7r oxide «o that the fluidity 
of the slags is increased and their cutting action on the 
hearth and lining of the furnace is decreased 

Phospho magnesium slags Torges et acilries du nord 
etdel'cst. Fr 787 ,SG3, Sept 30, 1935 In making slags 
* in a Thomas converter, 30-50% of the lime, according to 
the amt. of metal to be treated, is replaced by fritted dolo- 
mite in pieces the sue of which is appropriate to the content 
of MgO to be obtained 

Sintered hard metafs Gustav Boccker (to "Acidia") 


1 U. S 2,027,763, Jan. 14 See Fr. 780, OSt (C. A. 29, 
5803'). 

Metal powders. Etablissemcnts Expert-Isezanfon 
Fr. 788,358, Oct. 9, 1035 Metals of relatively low m. p , 
e g , Zn, Sn, Sb, Cd, A1 and especially Pb, are poured 
molten into a heated vessel m which they arc subjected 
to the action of an agitator which pulverizes them to fine 
droplets A gaseous current poor in O, or inert or having 
a reducing action is passed through the vessel and car- 
s ries the fog of metal to deposition chambers where it h 
collected os a powder 

Aluminum powder Hartstofl-Metall A -G.(Hametag). 
Ger 619,624, Oct 4, 1935 (Cl. 22/ 13) AI powder Is 
obtained by grinding Al in an atm of indifferent gas with 
a 1-3% content of O or water vapor The powder is 
suitable for making Al paint 

Fluxes for aluminum Horace C Hall Brit 435,279, 
3 Sept 18. 1035 A flux for Al and its alloys is prepd by 
mixing 7nClj with NaP, with or without KF, in the 
presence of HiO so that Znl j is formed. The 7nCli 
may be replaced up to 10% by MgCli and the NaF or 
KF may l>e replaced up to 20% by the phosphates or 
borates lliCl, and SrClj may be added to reduce the 
m p and increase stability under heat, and NaMnO« 
or KMnO,, KjCrO, or Na-CrO„ KjSO, or NaiSO ( to in- 
crease reactivity 

* Refining aluminum and its alloys British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Research Association, Daniel Hanson and 
Ian G Slater Brit 435,164, Sept 10, 1935 In treating 
molten AI, etc , prior to casting, the metal is agitated 
while maintained in an atm , free from II , If.O-vapor 
or other H gas, supplied to the space above the metal, 
the surface of the Al, etc , being simultaneously treated 
with a flux that dissolves any oxide present or formed dur- 
, mg the process The atm may consist of dry N, CO or 
COi and the flux consists of KC1 50, NaCl 40 and NaT 10 
parts 

Flux for cadmium and Its alloys American Smelting 
& Refining Co. Fr 78S.493, Oct 10, 1935. A flux for 
tt«e In fusing Cd and its alloys is composed of CdCf t 
and (or) CdBr, and one or more alkali salts of the group 
comprising chlorides and bromides of Li, K and Na 
An example contains CdCl, 58, KC1 22 and NaCl 20% 

6 Metallic lithium. Miles G Hanson U S 2,023,390, 
Jan 21 Reduction of Li O by Mg or Al ts effected at a 
pressure below 6 mm of Hg and at a temp of 760-900® 
and the liberated metal is condensed on a cooled portion 
of the app used 

Magnesium Ocsterreichi<eb Amenkanischc Magnesit 
A -G Bnt 435,231, Sept 17, 1935 See Fr. 787,476 
(C A 30, 101T). 

Obtaining hard bodies Anton Kratky Brit 434,830, 

7 Sept 10, 1935 Hard bodies, particularly for tools, arc 
obtained from carbides, etc , with or without addns such 
as nitrides, metals, etc , by heating a shaped block or 
blank of the material above a matrix into which the ma- 
terial Is then forced under pressure App is described. 
Cf C A 30, 1020L 

Carbides, nitrides, borides, sihcides, carbonitrides and 
titanides VeTeimgtc Edelstahl A -G. Brit 435,754, 

8 Sept 23, 1935 Carbides, etc , adapted for the manuf. 
of tools, etc , are obtained from compds. contg the de- 
sired elements, c g , chlorides, fluorides, iodides, oxides, 
carbonyls, by supplying heat to these in the gaseous or 
vaporous state within the free space of a chamber which 
is heated solely from the exterior thereof to 800-2500®, 
the desired compds being pptd. in solid form. In a 
modification, at least 1, but not all, of the elements Is 
supplied tn the gaseous or vaporous elemental form. 

9 Among examples, (1) a mixt of hjdrocarbon gas and II 
is passed through a C,H, soln of W carbonyl and then 
through a C tube heated to 1200-1400* to produce W,C, 
and (2) N is passed through MoO> heated to 1400° tn an 
ahindum crucible, the resulting gases being blown into a 
reaction chamber at 800-1400° contg a hydrocarbon to 
produce MoC. The carbides, etc , may be fused or sin- 
tered together or embedded in a matrix of a binding agent 
c. g , a metal. Alternatively, the carbides, etc., may be 
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obtained from the gaseous phase simultaneously with the 1 comprises inert salts, an all., material and C. A typical 
binding agents, both carbide-forming and metal-forming bath comprises a fused NaCl KC1 mixt eontg subdivided 
compds being introduced into the heated chamber. wood charcoal 3 and NaOH 10% 

Boron carbide articles such as bearings, dies or sand Plating Iron with steel Tnerer Walzwcrk A -G Ger 
blast nozzles Raymond R Ridgway and Bruce L 622,422, Nov. CS, 1935 (Cl. 49/. 6) Addn to 5 t fl,2<) s f 

Bailey (to Norton Co). U. S 2,027,786, Jan. 14. (C A 28,1317'). The mech process of plating Te with 

B carbide granules are heated m a neutral environment to Cu or Ni or their alloys, described in Gcr. 689, 29S, u 

a temp at which they will cohere under pressure, pressed now applied to the plating of strip iron, preheated to 

in a C mold to the desired shape without permitting molten „ 500-700°, with Cr-Ni steel 

material to remain in contact with the carbon, thus form- s Steels Marc Birkigt. Bnt. 435,576, Sept 24, 1*135 
mg a B carbide article having a conchoidal cryst fracture Steels for the manuf. of poppet and like valves contain C, 

which appears substantially as a single phase free from Cr and Si with 1 cir more of the metals Ni, Mi, Mo, Co 

parting planes of graphite App is described and W in specified proportions 

Wire-drawing die or boron carbide Raymond R. Steel 3 eremigte Stahl werke A -G (Eduard Herzog, 

Ridgway and Bruce L Bailey (to Norton Co ). U S m vent or), Ger 622,077, Nov. Id, 1935 (Cl 1S!> 1(1) 

2,l)27,7s7, Jan 14 Boron carbide of the formula B ( C A plant is described for mating highly deoxidized steel by 

is used U S 2,027,783 relates to tea rings formed of passing the fused metal through a slag of high S1O1 con- 

B.C and suitable for spindles of textile machinery, etc. 3 tent. Cf C. A 20, 472S*. 

Phonograph reproducing and recording needles with Steel Walt her Mathesms Fr 788,476, Oct 10, 

bps of titanium carbide Louis E. Turner. U. S 2,026,- 1935 A Ti steel is made by covering a bath of steel with 

760, Jan 7 a slag poor in silicic acid and comprised approx of TiOj 

Permanent magnets Robert Bosch A -G Bnt 70 and CaO 30%, the content of Ti in the bath by redae- 

435,544, Sept 23, 1935 See Fr. 783,309 (C A. 29, tion of T1O1 of the slag being sufficiently high so that, 

7930’) after satn of the N, S and O of the bath by Tl, the C 

Forming articles from plated metal powders Charles enters into combination as TiC A suitable slag is ob- 

Hardy (to Hardy Metallurgical Co ) US 2,027,532. tamed by refining an ordinary bath of steel with the cor- 

Jan 14 A powder such as Te powder plated with Cu is 4 rect amt. of titamferous Te ore and lime For tempered 
compressed into a coherent mass while wet with water sleds the content of C should be 0.3% and more, for con- 

and before the ongtnal soft amorphous character of the structional steels 0 1-0 2%, for steels resistant to con-osion 

plating has been altered by heating 0 1% and for sheet sled to be subjected to deep stamping 

Apparatus for bn plate manufacture Alexander R. bdow 0 1% 

Weiliel and Wra Jones (to Jones A. Laughlm Sted Corp ) High-speed steels Hererus Vaeuutnschmdre A -G 
U S 2,028,306, Jan 21 Various structural, mech. and and Werner Hessenbruch. Bnt. 435,552, Sept 19,1935 

operative details Great hardness is produced tn steels eontg Be 0 1-3, 

Compound metal articles Fredenck F Gordon. Ger . C 021-2 5, W 12-25, Mo 0-17 5 and V 0-7 5% by qurach- 
622, 4S4, Nov 29, 1935 (Cl 49/ 5). In the manuf of * ing from 1100-1330® and then aging or annealing at 
plates, billets, tubes, etc , of superimposed metal lajers, 400-700®. The steels may also contain Cr about 3-5 nnd 

the layers are united with a binder comprising Mn or an Co about 3-15% In an example, a steel eontg U 18. 

alloy or mixt thereof with Ni, Fe, Co and (or) Cr, such Cr 4, C 0 8, Mn 0 2, Si 0.2 and Be 0 6 is quenched in oil 

mixt or alloy eontg at least 10% of Mn The binder may from 1320® and annealed at 500° for 1 lu- 

be taken in the form of powder or granules or in coherent Open-hearth steel Alvm A Claassen (one-half to 
form, e g , as sheet or stnp, and may be used alone or Janies L Hyland). U. S 2,027,300, Jan 7. A molten 

with a flux, e g , borax The metal layers are united by metal charge in an open-hearth furnace, covered with a 

heating them with the interposed hinder to about 1350®, 6 thick layer of slag, is heated, worked and refined and 
with or without pressure The process is particularly finally tapped out of the furnace, and the C content of the 

suitable for uniting layers of iron or steel Numerous molten metal is controlled by introducing beneath the 

binding compns are described, and various details are slag-co\ered surface of the molten metal a liquid material 
given eontg C which can be absorbed by the molten metal 

Apparatus for making composite metal strips The Extrusion apparatus for produebon of steel tubes or 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co Brit 435,309, Sept 19, the like Fraest F. Jones. U. S 2,026,979, Jan <- 
1035 A stnp, e g . of steel, is passed through a bath of Mech features 

molten coating metal, e g , especially of Babbitt-metal in Alloy steel The Earl of Dudley's Pound Oak Works 
the manuf of bearings, and is withdrawn through a die 7 Ltd and John T. Wnght Bnt 431 ,828. Sept. 10, 1935 
opening, molten metal being removed from the lower side Steel for structural purposes contains C up to 0 3, Cr up 
by a scraper to 0 69, Cu 0 2-0 45, Mn 0 4-1, Si 0 05-0 3 and Ni 

Raw pig iron Max Paschke and Eugen Peetz Fr 0 1-0 5, the sum of the Ni and Si exceeding the Cu 
788,009, Oct 2, 1935 Raw pig iron is made from a fusion Anstembc chrome nickel steel alloy products Foul 
bath neft m ncicfs or S by means of a fuel eontg more or Schafmeister and Erwin A Spenle (to Fnerf. Krupp 
less S by adding the substances to form the slag, e. g , A -G ) US 2,027,554, Jan 14 In treating products 
CaCOi, only in such amts that an easily fusible acid slag such as metal sheets having a stable surface, a first heating 
is formed and crude iron having a high S content This g within the carbide pptn range is followed by cold working 
crude iron is desulfurized after casting by a basic slag or and then reheating abo\ e the recrystn temp, but below 
other usual means The operation may be carried out in the temp at which the carbides rcdissolve, to effect re- 
a blast, oscillating or drum furnace crystn of the cold worked metal 

Malleable iron Karl Roesch and Otto J Schleimer Magnet steel containing nickel and aluminum Toku- 
Bnt 434,846, Sept 10, 1935 See Fr 774,895 (C A. shichi Misbima U. S 2,027,994, Jan 14 Permanent 
29,2141'). In 435,602, Sept 24, 1935, addn to 434,846, magnets are formed of metal eontg Fe together with Ni 
the castings contain C 22-32, S less than 0 15, Si less 5-40 and A1 7-20% U S 2,027,995 relates to magnets of 
than 0 8 and Mn at least twice the Si but not greater than similar alloys with the further addn of Cr 1-5, W 0 5-S 
2% 9 or Mo 10% or less U S 2,027,996 relates to magnets 

Sponge iron Casimir J Head U S 2,028,105, eontg Fe together with Ni 5-40, A1 7-20 and Co 0 5-30 c 
Jan 14 See Bnt 421,506 (C A 29, 3645*) U S 2,027,997 relates to magnets formed of alloys eontg 

Wrought-iron articles Martin J Conway Bnt 434,- Fe together with Ni 5-40, A1 7-20 and Cu from a trace to 
910, Sept 11,1935 See U S 2,012,599 {C. A 29, 20%. U. S 2,027,998 relates to magnets formed of alloy* - 

6S74') eontg Fe together with Ni 5-40, A1 7 20, Co 0 5-30 and 

Cementation of iron and steel Deutsche Gold- und Cr 1-5% U. S 2,027,999 relates to magnets formed ot 
Silber-Scheideanstalt worm Roessler Ger 622,445, alloys eontg Fe together with Ni 5-40, A1 7-20 and Mo 
Nov 28,1935(0 lSe.3 15). A fused cementation bath 0 5-10% U S 2,028,000 relates to magnets formed of 
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alloys contg. Fe together with Ni 6-40, A1 7—20 and V 
from a trace to 10%. 

Nitrogen -contenting metals and alloys. V. m. C. 
Read (to Electro Metallurgical Co ). U. S. 2,027,837, 
Jan. 14. An exothermic mixt. of a N-contg. oxidizing 
agent such as NaNOj and a strong reducing agent such as 
Si or A1 is caused to react m close assocn. with rnetalhc 
materials such as ferro-Cr, at least one of which has a 
substantial affinity for N and which are substantially free 
from tretal oxides, so that N is liberated and brought into 
contact with the molten constituents 

Die-castmg alloys John R Freeman, Jr (to American 
Brass Co). tJ S 2,023.129, Dec 3 Zinc alloys which 
as cast has e a good surface brush contain Cu 55-75, Pb 
0 25-3 0, Sn 0.25-3 0, A1 0 05-1 0 and Si 0 05-0 5% 

Hard alloys Fried. Krupp A -G (Karl SchrCter, 
Kurt Agte, Kurt Moors and Hans Wolff, inventors) 
Ger 022,347, Nov 26, 1935 (Cl 40b 17) W carbide 
contg. 3-7% of C is mixed with an auxiliary metal of 
lower m. p , e g . Fe, Ni, or Co, and also with Ti carbide, 
and the powd mixt is compressed and sintered The 
proportions are W carbide at least 35, metal up to 25, 
and Ti carbide up to 40% 

Sintered hard metallic alloys Karl Becker, Karl 
Schrfiter and Hans Wolf! (to General Elec Co ) US 
2,026,038, Jan 7. Hard material suitable for tools, etc , 
contains a \V carbide contg C 3-7, an auxiliary metal 
such bs re, Co or Ni not over 20, together with V carbide 
0 01-30%. 

Wheel runs, etc , of special alloys Herman J van 
Royen. U. S 2,028,029, Jan 14 Wheel nnu, etc , of 
high resistance to abrasion and of lamellar -pearlitic struc- 
ture are formed of steel contg C 0 65-0 78, Si 0 4-0 8, 
Mn 0 4-0.85%, together with a double carbide-forming 
metal such as Cr 0.3-0 8, W 0.25-0 7 or Mo 0 22-0 65%, 
the balance being mainly Fe and the total amt of double 
carbide-forming metals being such that the compn. is 
eutectoid and that the finished article of the steel has 
a lamellar pearlitic structure Cf C. A. 30, 1019’ 

Dental alloy Arthur W. Gray. Can. 353,526, Oct. 15 
An alloy for dental amalgam is composed of finely divided 
solid particles, nearly all of which are hard, dense and free 
from cracks. The particles have an av. length of about 
30 m with a width and thickness well within the same order 
of magnitude. The alloy comprises Ag 67-70, Sn 25-9, 
Cu 3-5, and Zn less than 1%. When it is combined with 
Hg, a plastic mixt results which will harden rapidly into 
a solid metallic body. 

Aluminum alloys. Fred Keller, Jr., and Richard S 
Memtt (to Aluminium Ltd ). Brit 434,925, Sept. 11, 
1935. This corresponds to U. S. 2,003,524 (C A. 29, 
4729’) , the Cu being 0 05-0 45%. 

Al umi num alloys. Ahmumam Ltd. Ft. 787,996, 
Oct. 2, 1935. Sotid COj is placed on the surface of molten 
A1 alloys whereby a dry relatively cold atm. of COj is 
formed which prevents access of air to the alloy. 

Aluminum alloys Aluminium Ltd. Fr 7SS.458, 
Oct. 10, 1935. Al alloys which are not submitted to a 
thermal treatment to improve their phys. properties con- 
tain Mg 0 1-3 5, Cu 0.1-0 45, Mn 0 1-1 and Cr 0 1-0 5%, 
e. g , 1 4. 0 5, 0.4 and 0.25%. 

Beryllium alloys. Compagme de produits chimiqnes 
et tlectromitaUurgiques Alais, Froges et Camargue 
Bnt. 435,747, Sept. 26, 1935 In making alloys by 
reducing Be compds by an alloy cf Mg with a metal less 
elec tropes, than Be, e. g., Cu. Al, Zn, which it is desired 
to alloy with Be, alkali double fluorides are used contg. 
less alkali fluoride in proportion to the BeF» than is indi- 
cated by the formula BeF>2NaF. An alloy of Zn and Be 
thus obtained may be remelted in a flux of equal parts 
BaCh and BaFi to distil of! the Zn and leave molten Be. 
Be alloys may be formed with any metal that alloys with 
Zn and is not volatile at 1300 s , e. g., Fe, Ni. Thus, a 
Zn alloy contg. Mg 17.1 and Fe 6 13% is melted in a 
crunble with BeFi-NaF to give a Zn-Fe-Be alloy cont*. 
Be 7, Fe 7 and Mg 1-3%. This is heated to 1300° m°a 
suitable flux and yields an alloy contg. Fe 50 and Be 50%. 
A Cu-Mg alloy contg. 12% Be is obtained by adding a 


Cu-Mg aDoy contg. 26 7% Mg to BeFt NaF in a crucible 
heated to 1000*, pouring the Cu alloy contg. Be 11 and 
Mg 3%, and re-meltmg to get nd of the Mg. 

Alloys containing boron Soc. d'ilectrochimie, d'6Iec- 
tromitallurgie et des acienes felectnques d'Ugine and Jean 
L Andneux Fr 783,145, Oct. 4, 1935. A ealed. amt. of 
an alk earth boride, particularly of Ca or Ba, is im*ed 
with the metal to be allied with B, or with the alloy into 
which B is to be introduced, or an oxide or a salt of the 
metal to be allied with B, and the mixt. is then heated 
under a layer of flux to a temp, sufficient to melt the whole. 
The reduction of the oxide or salt may be effected by means 
of the bonefe itself or by Al, Mg, Ca, Na, C or Si. 

Cadmium alloys General Motors Corp Fr 788,117, 
Oct 4, 1935 Alloys for journal beanngs contain Cd and 
a small amt of Ag, and preferably, a small amt of Cu 
and (or) Ni, e g , Cd 97-8, Ag 1 75-2 5 and Cu or Ni 
0 25-0 5% 

Columbium alloys Electro Metallurgical Co Fr. 
787,843, Sept 30, 1935 See Bnt 434.400 (C. A bo, 
717») 

Copper alloys Elmer L Munson (to American Brass 
Co ) US 2,027,750, Jan 14 Alloys which have good 
hardness, strength and ductility contain Cu about 91 75- 
90 75, Ni 2 0-5 0, Al 0 5-2 0 and Be 0 75-1 25% 

Ductile copper base allays Henry L Burghoff and 
David E Lawson (to Chase Cos Inc ) US 2,027,807, 
Jan 14 Alloys contg Cu 75% or more, Te 0 OS-1 75% 
and which also may contain Si, Zn, etc , have substantially 
better machmability than similar alloys not contg Te 

Iron alloys Hans von Kantzow Bnt 434,849, Sept. 
10, 1935 An Fe alloy lor an elec heating resistance 
contains Cr 2-30, Al 2-6, Sv 2-20 and Co 0 1-30, with or 
without Mn 0 5-12 and V and (or) Zr 1 8%. C may be 
present up to 0 5%. 

Iron alloys Crane Ltd. and Horace H. Shepherd 
Bnt. 435,656, Sept. 25, 1935 The phys properties of 
malleable and gray cast Fe are improved by adding Cu 
0 25-3, Ti 0 05-0 5 and, optionally, Al 0 015-0.15% 

Cast-iron alloys James E Hurst and Bradley & 
Foster Ltd Bnt. 435,316, Sept. 19, 1935 In the produc- 
tion of N-bardenable cast Fe alloy castings contg. Si, 
Al and Cr, with or without Ni, Mo, Cu, Ti, etc , the 
castings are formed in a sand mold and the alloy contains 
C 2 8-4, Si up to 1, Al 0 3-1 75 and Cr 0 5-2 0%. the 
Al varying inversely with the total of Si, Ni or other 
graphitizing elements and the Cr varying directly with the 
gTaphitizing elements so that the casting is devoid of 
graphitic C either in the as-cast condition or after a sh or t 
an ne aling The combined content of Ni, Mo, Cu or Ti 
does not exceed 3% Pnor to minding, the castings are 
annealed at 850-1050° and slowly cooled or are hardened 
by quenching from 800-875° in an oil or molten salt bqth 
at 150-200° and then reheated to 700-750°. 

Iron -silicon alloys Isabellen-Hutte G. m b h 
B rit 434,817, Sept. 10, 1935. See Ger. 60S, 191 (C. A. 
29. 2501*). 

Iron-silicon alloys Isabellen-Hutte G ra. b H. and 
Fnednch Heusler. Bnt 435,093, Sept. 13, 1935. Di- 
vided on and addn to 434,847 (preceding abstr.). In a 
modification of 434,847, the alloys are prepd by melting 
down the pig Fe, adding Si or Fe-Si to the melt and re- 
moving the graphite that seps from the melt. The alleys 
may also contain Ni or Cu up to 3%. Cf. C. A. So. 
2501*. 

Ferromanganese. MannesmannrShren-Werke and 
"Sachtleben" A -G fur Bergbau und chemische In- 
dustrie Fr. 788,070, Oct. 3, 1935. Ores or slags contg. 
Mn and Fe but not m the correct proportions for Fe-htn" 
are fused, if necessary with the addn. of CaCOi, fluorspar* 
etc., to produce a slag of protoxide of Mn of low f. p ’ 
and a reduction is earned out at a temp below that 
of the reduction of Mn, so as to withdraw an amt. of Fe 
to leave an intermediate product contg. the correct amt. of 
Fe and Mn. This is then reduced w the usual manner in 
Fe-Mn 

Zinc alloys The New Jersey Zinc Co. Ger. 622,2-}0, 
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Nov 23. 1935 (Cl <0 J 13). S«US 1,710,599 (C. A 1 
2S, 365?) 

Treatment of Zinc alloys. Deutsche Gold- und Silber- 
Schcalcanstalt vorm Roesdcr Ger G 22, 449, Nov. 21, 
1935 (Cl 40d 2 20) Zn alloy snot susceptible to cementa- 
tion e g . bras*, are improved in their mech. properties 
by treatment for short tmic in a fused bath comprising 
inert salts, c g , NaCl and KC1, and a cyanide The 
proportion of cj snide In the bath must exceed 5% and s 
may be op to 30% The alloys may lie heated in a non- 
oxidfimg gas before the treatment 

Bronzing Henry Mwhautt Pf. 787,938, Oct. 1, 
1935 Fe and steel are bronzed rapidly by dipping them 
into a bath contg , e g , water 100, litharge 20, KCN 8, 
FeSO< 5 PbSOt 10 and MnO, 0 04 g 
Producing polychromatic designs on aluminum and Its 
alloys Ernest \\ indsor-Bowen and Charles Hugh Roberts 
Gower Ger G22.1SG. Nov 23, 1935 (Cl 4Sd. .3). See 3 
Brit 412,193 (C A. 28. 7242*) 

Bath lot galranuing coifs for evaporators and other 
heat exchangers by treatment with fused tin Wilhelm 
J IleUenbrcnch Ger 022,050, Nov IS, 1935 (Cl 4W> 

2) Structural features are described 
Preventing corrosion John Graham Brit 435,-420, 
Sept 20, 1935 Corrosion of a metal article formed by 
working a metal body at an elevated temp is presented * 
by applying a paint, e g , comprising white lead and 
boiled linseed oil, to the new surfaces exposed by the 
working after the body has cooled down to G0-I20’. 
The work piece may be descaled prior to painting 

Rnst preventing Victor Chemical Works Fr. 788,- 
030, Oct 2, 1935 Fe is protected against rust by treating 
it with an aq soln of a sexavalent Cr compd (chromates, 
dichromates, chromic acid and anhjdnde) and H»PO« 
and then drying The ratio of, e g , diehromate to HiPO, 5 
is about 25 to 100 and the eonen of H<PO< about 10-20% 
Metals resistant to gaseous eorrosum Soc d’flcctro- 
chtmic, d'ilectromitallurgte « des acKrtes ilectriqucs 
d'Ugrne Tr 78S.359, Oct 9, 1935 A metal such as Te 
contg 1 or more other metals, e g , A1 4 or Cr 12%, is 
made resistant to the action of a corroding gas such as O 
or at a vapor at a high temp , by subjecting the metal at a 


sufficiently high temp , to the action of the said gas or 
vapor at a part a! pressure appreciably higher than the 
dusocn tension, at that temp , of the noncorrodable 
compd. which it is desired to form at the surface of the 
metal, but keeping the partial pressure sufficiently low so 
that the layer does not become perinea We by formation of 
too great a proportion of the noncorrodable compd 

Counteracting electrochemical corrosion of metal 
apparatus Fried Krupp A -G (Andros Gotta, in- 
ventor). Ger. G22.444, Dec 9, 1035 (Cl. 12/.3). Electro- 
cberu corrosion in app where surfs res of two different 
metals are in contact is coumeracted by interposing be- 
tween the surfaces a removable layer of the less electropos 
metal When the interposed layer has been sufficiently 
corroded, it is removed and replaced by another similar 
layer 

Inhibiting corrosion of msgnesiom and its alloys Josef 
M Michel (to Magnesium Development Corp.). U S 
2,028,343, Jan 21 Corrosion by solns. such as those of 
glycol or glycerol is inhibited by incorporating m the 
liquid about 0 1% or more of an alkali tluoride such as 

KF 

Welding-rod alloys. Richard A. Wilkins (to Revere 
Copper and Brass Inc ). U. S. 2,027,330, Jan. 7. Hot 
and cold workable alloys capable, when deposited by a 
welding process, of forming a dense, machinable, hard weld 
metal of high-tensile strength, and characterized by 
materially reduced fuming as compared to brass of the 
same Zn content, contain Cu together with St 0 OVO.3, 
Ni 025-5. Fe 025-3 and 2n 35-50% 

Welding-rod alloys Horner W. Butterbaugh (to 
American Brass Co). U. S 2,028,317, Jan 21. A 
filler material for welding or brazing comprises an alloy 
contg Cu 65-05, NI 0 1-3 0, Si 0.02-0 75 and Zn 3125- 
44 88 % 

Welded ferrous metal pipe Geo O. Walker (to 
Republic Steel Corp ). V. S 2,028,090, Jan 14 A 
ferrous metal pipe, having longitudinal elec, resistance 
butt weld end a tensile strength in excess of about 75,000 
lb per sq in. of metal, contains Fe together with Cabout 
0.1-0 45, Mn 0 7-1.7, P about 0 015-0 020, Cu about 0 5- 
1 05% and substantially no Si. Various details of app. 
and mfg. operation are described. 
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The structure of organic compounds K K Dubrova! 
Sotnahit Rekonstruitnsa t Sauka ' 1935 , No 4 , 17-32, 
No. 5, 44— G7 , No 6, 20-48 — A theory is advanced of 
the tetrahedral structure of org compds continuing fully ? 
the ldtas of van’t Hoff on the basis of generalizations of 
modern rontgenoscopic material Irading to new structural 
conceptions The mol is considered as a static system 
with a definite direction of valences which are forces re- 
sulting from the forces of attraction end repulsion la 
methane between the C and H atoms there is attraction 
while the H atoms are mutually being repulsed The 
dimension of the central angle between 2 valences in the 8 
tetrahedron of methane is 109 °2V. The C atoms are 
in the center of the tetrahedral system and therefore the 
direct rectilinear combination of 2 such atoms in the form 
of "C-C connection” is impossible, which also invalidates 
the Bayer strain theory Connection of 2 atoms occurs 
always on a broken line and the breaking point where one 
by one or two by two or more valences of 2 such atoms are 
interconnected is called the nodal point of the connection 
These points act as regards attraction as do the H atoms 
The hydrocarbon radical! are considered as tetrahedral 
systems with a central C atom and with free valences 
whtfe the interconnection of the radicals takes place. 
Having studied the distribution space of a scries of compds 
consisting of 2 interconnected radicals, D gives ealens of 
the distance in angstrom units between the atoms in the 
case of interconnected hydrocarbon radicals m paraffin, 
olefin and acetylene chains These distances are for 


Ci-Ci 1.54 (the same as for diamond), 1.45 (the same as 
for graphite) and 1 03; for H-H 2 52, 2.52 and 4 10, 
for C-ll in ail cases 1.54, forlli-Hi 1 45, for Cr-Hi 1 61, 
2 11 and 2 56; the rale of the chain-lengthemng as one 
bomolog passes into another one is 127. Rejecting the 
plane structure of benzene given by Kekul£-Tde, D. gives 
his own structure of benzene and also a description and 
pictures of C«Mr ( , Ph„ cyclofietatetrcne, CiiHi, an 
thracene and phenantkrene structures as deduced from 
this theory. B. V. Shvartzbcrg 

The electron in organic chemistry. IV Monohydroxy 
compounds M S Kharasch, Otto Reinmuth and F. R. 
Mayo J Chem. Education 13 , 7-19(1930), cf C. A 
28, 33S1* E II 

Characterization of hydrocarbons Ernst Galle, Rudolf 
Klatt and Walter Friedl Petroleum Z. 31 , No, 36, 1-14 
(1935). — See C. A 30, 427*. C B. Jeam 

Mec h a ni sm of the slow oxidation of propane. Robert 
N. Pease. J Am Chem Soc. 57, 2290-0(1036), cf. 
C A. 23, 3430 — The reaction was studied around 300 , 
9 with tnixts. contg. 10-30% O The indicated stoichio- 
metric equation is C^I. + 20, —■ McOII + HCHO + 
CO + HiO The mechanism is discussed in terms of 
Rice’s ladical chain theory with MeO and C,Hr as the 
chain earners The starting and stopping of the chains 
is considered H. J. Rosenbaum 

Chemistry of the acetylenes HI Cracked gasoline as 
a source of « -olefins tor the preparation of acetylenes. 
Homer J. Hall and G Bryant Bachman. Jnd £"{• 
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Chem 28, 57-0(1936): cf. C A 30, 77* — 1-lVntyne 
and 1 -hexyne were prvj d . in pure fonn by brommation and 
subsequent dcbfommation of the corresponding olefins 
which were fractionated from Gy ro process gasoline. The 
nhys ronsis. wen for l-pent>ne, b>„ S9A-410*. 
dj* 0 6015, mV 1 3847, Hr denv , m 117 0 8 3*. and 
for 1 -hexyne, b-..71-2*,d”0 7170, *1? 1 3988, Hr deriv , 
in, l>0 0 — ti 4“ 13 icfirences E. W TUhtsoq 

Oxidation of 3-methyl-3-pentene and 2-raethyl-2- 
pentene by selenium dioxide Andrfi Ginllcmonn 
Comp! rend 201, 004-0(10)5) if C A 26. 5US5* — 
MeClI CMcCH(OH)Mc, b-,« WHO*, dj* OW, «y 
14130 (acetate, h,» 02-3°, dj‘ 0 9010, *•„» 14318), 
Me*C CHCH(OH)Mc, bn l.l-J*, d*» 0 837, mV 1440 
(acetate, bi» til-3 4 . dj* 0 IK137, «V 1 4318), were prepd. 
in the manner previously describes! Tlie Raman spectra 
for tlie obove are Risen Julius White 

Raman effect and organic chemistry Study of tso- 
propylacetylene, isopropylethyleae and seTeral of their 
derivatives Blanche Gtedy Bull soc (him J31, 2, 
1051-8(1035), cf t A 29, 6807* - Trratmint of the 
mutt of clilondes formed by the action of 77 e of hlci- 
CHAc on 250 r of PCli with NaNH, contc a trace of 
NaOH gave 3 5 g of isopropylaeetj lent (I), b 2S-9 0 , 
end a residual aienockla/ide (11), hlr,C C Clitic, b 94'p 
nV 1.4380, dj* 0 025, M li 20 W> (ruled 20 t>0) Raman 
spectra detns showed the ptescnce of traces of the isomer, 
MeiCHCCl CII, The mixt of MnCHCI! CH, and 
MejC CllMe obtained by the dehydration o* iso-AmOH 
over AltOi at 450° was passed into chilled Bt and the re* 
suiting xmxt of dibiomides was fractionally dixtd The 
main fraction consisted of 1335 p of MeiCHCHBrCIljBr 
winch, on distn from KOH, yielded 74X1 r (*4)%) of 
Me,CllCBr'CH» (III), b. 102-10', ntf 1 4374, dj* 1 236, 
M.R 32 $4 (cak'd 32 50),contR a traceof McCHCh-- 
CHBr as indicated b> the Ramon frequency 1820 Treat* 
ment of 650 r of 111 with NaNH. at 150' for 7 Ins gave 
75 R (23%) of 1. b 27 5-8 5'. «y 1 37S5. dj* 0 606, M 
R. ‘23 54 (ealed 23 20) The mcthylation of 20 r of I 
with 25 g of NaNHi and 70 e Me»S0i produced t> r. 
(36%) of McjCHC CMe (IV), b 72 tv-2 5*. »V 1 4078, 
d‘* 0 710, M. R. 2S 10 (cakd 27.01), catatvtically re- 
duced to pure m-4-mcthy l-2-pentene, Me,CHCH CllMe 
(V). b. 68 0-8 6*. »iV 1 3858, d*« 0 f03, M R 29 72 
(ealed. 29 44) The reaction of 30 r of I with the EtMg- 
Br from 15 g. Mg and 85 r of EtBr in the cold and the 
addn of 50 g of Acll gave, after 2 lirs heating and the 
usual treatment, 30 g of Me,CHC CCH(OH)Mc (VI). 
b 155-7*, mV 1.4418, dj* 0 8i 5, >1 R 34 23 (ealed 
34.03), jams, on treatment with NaNH,, the hnek-red 
Na dens, characteristic of acetylenic secondary ales 
The Raman spectra contained a line at 1680 attributed 
to an impurity due to the poly mediation of the Acll 
MethvHtion of 24 r of VI with 12 r. NaNH, and 42 r 
MetSO* in anhvd Et,0 yielded 16 g of Mc,CHC CCH- 
(OMe)Me (VII), b 133 0-3 5', mV 1 4100, dj« 0 803, 
M. R. 30 60 (ealed. 3S78), showing a slight exaltation 
conesponding to that previously noted (C A 29, t>82») 
The lower -boiling fractions 3 and 4 (2 13 r ) of Mes- 
CHCllBiCH,Br were treated with 130 g of 7n in «hs 
ale. Distn of the hydrocarbon produced gave a main 
fraction consisting of Me-CHCH CH, (VIII). h 20 0- 
The detn of the Raman spectra of 
thc s,udy of ,hls scne ' I ha' 5 the lines 
-119 and ooM characteristic of the true ncctvlenes but 
the line 34o, characteristic of the radical -CH,C CH 
Is missing as a matter of course Thc strong line 375 
generally found m the Me-substuutcd acetylenes does not 
“ PI ; c 2. r . m ,hr 'P^tra of IV or ui those of C,H,C QMe 
end C«H,,C CMe. Apparently the line 375 is character- 
rrumi nr 1 ’ ' CH ’ C CM* VI is similar to C.H„C. 
CCHfOIDMe in possessing only 1 acetylenic line at 2241 
The Me ether, VII, is simihr to the other secondary 
ethers studied in having a unique strong line at 2241 but 
Hitlers somewhat in showing no other lines at higher f re * 
quenees VIII differs from the other pentenes but posses- 
ses the 5 lines 12 86, 1417, 1611, 2008 and 3083 character- 
istic of a terminal double linkage Comparison of the 


1 Raman spectrum of V with that of the Ira ifrusomer shows 
that tlie cthylemc line Is displaced from 1674 to 1650 in 
pnssing from tlie fra ns- to the ru-isomer, that the lines 
13S1 nnd 1.101 are weakened while the bund 125« Is in- 
tensified The influence of the Bt atom Is shown in the 
occurrence of the elhylenti lini at 1030 in III and u similar 
influence of the Cl atom is shown h\ the line 1672 tn II 
All the compds studied, with the execution of II, show a 
lint whose frequency vines from 2065 to 2°80 This line 

2 is not generally found in straight -chain aliphatic comrds. 

and is attributed to thc vibration of the isolited II atom 
of thc im- IV radical C It. Addinall 

The synthesis of ethyl alcohol from artificially prepared 
gases Oil Institute tn Baku ^olstahsl Rehonstruk:t\ts 
1 .\onta 1935, No 4, IKS— At a semifactory plant the 
utilization of not less than 80% CsH. was attained while 
employing up to 2 1% of 11,80. for a unit of ale An exptl 

3 plant based on thc utilization of oil gases is being con- 

-truend. B V ShvarUberg 

PolymeruaUon of methyl esters of highei unsaturated 
fat acids XVI Polymerization of methyl esters of 
stearohe add Kmhiro Kino An Fa per s Ins! FM\s 
Ckem . Research (Tokyo) 28, 140 5(1035), cf C. A. 29, 
2913* — The central position of tlie triple bond in stearohe 
sat) (1) zwebt conler propmsen other thatt those possessed 
by CII CH or loug-chain mols with a terminal triple 

* linkage Polymenzauon expts wert earned out to evatn 
the behavior of I in contrast to that of mols contg a 
double bond A soln of 1 leg of oleic acid dihromidc in 

I 1 of com AmOH was heated with 800 r of KOH for 
4 lirs at 150° Thc resulting soap was dccompd with dil 
HCl and thc erode acid after rccrystn from 80% 1'lOH 
gave I, ru 47-8°, I no (\Vij») 87 2 (ealed 89 93), nciittati- 
zAiion no 200 2 (cakd 200 15), mol wt. 273 (ealed 

. 2S0.20), Me ester (II), I no 83 3 (ealed 8<>3), saj-on 

5 no. lOt'.O (riled. 1P0 04), mol wt. 289 (ealed ?U3) 

II was heated in a II atm for 20 hrs. and the product was 
sepd. into MeOIl-sot. nnd -msol. portions The latter 
showed the presence of a rfraier (III), I no 82 0 (cnlccl 
89 93), neutralization no 1S2 4 (ealed 20021), and mol. 
wt. 5<>0 (ealed. 5(4) 5) . Ill probablv eontains a double 
linkage Coles- changes noted during the Wtjs ditn. 
indicate that, structurally, the polymerization of II takes 

6 place similarly to that of the Me esters of bnaltic and 

ltnokntc acids C R. Addinall 

Compounds of bivalent carbon. XI. The carbon 
monoxide acetal cleavage of the esters and amides of 
diphenoxyacetic acid which occurs in chemical reactions 
Hehnuth S. holder and Maximilian Dcpner. Ber. 6SB, 
2136-13(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 124*.— (I'hOJ.ClICOAu 
(I) with NaOEt Rives (PhO),C'C(OEl), (II) and at the 
same time the C-C union is ruptured, with formation of 

7 C(OI’h),. In the prepn of I from CI,CHCO,Ct and 
NaOFh it was frequently observed that the yietd was 
considerably lower than when it was prepd. under the 
same conditions from CUCHCOiNa. This suggested 
that the NuOPh docs not merely substitute thc Cl atoms 
of the CljCIICOiEl but also adds to the ester group and 
thc resulting ortho ester at once undergoes thc carbon 
monoxide acetal cleavage. To obtain bght on the cleavage 

a process thc action of KOPh on I and of NaOEt on (PhO),- 
CHCO.Ph (III) in benzene was studied. Among the 
volatile products which distd over with the benzene 
HCO,H was detected in both cases, while the residue, after 
treatment with wntex, contained PhOH and alkali fonnate. 
The reactions with I may be represented as follows: I 
+ ThOK — (PhO),CHC(OEt)(OPh)OK — C(OPh), + 
HC(OKt)(Orh)OK (IV) — C(OPh), + HC(OKl)- 
(OPh)OK. C(OPh), could not be isolated and only us 

9 hydrolysis products, PhOH and HCO,H, were obtained. 
In the reaction of III with XaOtt there occurred, along 
with the above cleavage, the other reaction, resulting m 
the formation of II It may be assumed that III hrst 
changes into I which with the NaOEt then forms II. 
The carbon monoxide acetal ckavage occurs more rapidly 
in ale. than in Innzcne, os in the pnpn of I from Cl,- 
CHCO,Et and 1’hONa, where considerable HCOjNa is 
formed at the expense of thc ) idd of I. 1 he carbon ntoq- 
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oxide acetal cleavage is also observed in the action of Etr- 
NMgBr on I, which gives a neutral unsapomfiable prodjct, 
bn S5“, com? the EtO group The low b p. indicates 
that it is a HCO-H denv .possibly HC(OEt),OPh, formed 
by exchange of the ester groups (Unrs’frung) a HC- 
(OPh)iOEt, the adeb product of EtOH to C(OPb)» 
buch a reaction presupposes the splitting o3 of EtOH, 
which might tale place thus - (PhO)tCHC(OEO(OMg- 
BrJXEt, — C(OPh), + HC(OEt) (O'lgBr)XEt, — 
EtOH + C(OMgBr)XEt, (— llXEt, + HCO-MgBr). A 
considerably higher yield of such a neutral, EtO-contg 
compel was obtained when the product of the reaction 
between EtiXMgBr and I was heated with ale. under 
pressure at 150* There was also obtained PhOEt, 
probably formed thus HC(OPh),OEt -* PhOEt + 
HCO-Ph To prevent the reaction with the C(OPh)i 
of the EtOH split off, the EtO-fiee compds III and 
tPhO)iCHCOXHj (Y), instead of I were treated with 
EtiXMgBr HI proved to be considerably more stable 
than I , it reacted only when heated in benzene «n 'pension 
at 150“ under pressure Fractionation of the product 
yielded PhOH and HCOjH, i e., the PhOII split off has 
as much a disturbing tnffuence as does EtOH m the case 
of I With V, only splitting off of PhOH was observed. 
Pk i i p kenoxyaetizU (III), obtained m $0^ yield from 
(PhO)iCHCOiII treated in ether with 2 mols pyndine, 
then slowly with 1 mol SOQt. and finally with 1.1 mols 
PhOH and heated to 40*, tn 95*. Hi pken jr luce.' Ji e.‘ k\i - 
oxndi (50 6^ from I and -VHElt at 150* a sealed tabes), 
m 137* XII. The carbon monoxide acetal cleavage of 
diphenoxyacehe aad and its derivatives produced by 
thermal decomposition, /hi 2144-51 — (PhO)-CHCO,H 

(I) cannot be distd ; on heating it breaks down into 
PhOH with evolution of gas Already at 120* several 
cleavage reactions occur simultaneously with formation 
of different products, chiefly PhOH and CO, along with 
CO, HiO, HCOsPh, PhjCOj and a high -boiling mirtjacr 

(II) , probably diphenoxymaleic anhydride Because of 
the initially predominant PhOH formation, the carbon 
monoxide cleavage plays no significant role, since m addn 
to CO only the small amt. of HCO-Ph formed can be re- 
garded as the product of such cleavage. A no of denvs. 
of I have been prepd in the hope of finding some which 
were thermolabile The eklonJe (HI) , from I cautiously 
treated with SOCli, spins off CO at 170-S0* and yields 
(PbO)iCHCl on distn ; C(OPh), and HCOC1 are prob- 
ably mtermediate products. The mixed cer'te di pkr+oxy- 
aee'te ankydnde (lY), from in and AgOAc (or from the 
Ag salt of I and AcCl), very easily loses AcOH, even dur- 
ing its prepu tn ether, gmng (PhO) : C CO O’)- 1° at- 
tempts to prep the axide from IQ and X IN , , the reaction 
did not proceed as expected but followed the course III 
+ NaX, — » Y + XaCl + NH, From the reaction mtxt. 
was isolated (PhO)iCHCOjPh (VI), formed by the action 
of PhOH on V, the PhOH itself was probably formed by 
hydrolysis of part of the di-PhO groups by traces of mois- 
ture in the presence of XaXi VI was also formed in the 
reaction between IQ and AgiO m benzene. To det 
whether V is an intermediate product m the prepn of VI 
from IQ and PhOH m pyndme, IQ tn ether was treated 
with pyndine and then with PhX'CHPh, but instead of 
the lactam (PhO)tC CO-XPh CHPh the product was the 

amide, m J24*. of I, the pyndine m this case does not 
split off HC1 Cleavage of HC1 was effected, however, 
by the action of p-HOC,mX t Ph (YQ) on IQ, the re- 
sulting unstable primary mol compd. immediately 
deeompd into the known HC1 adda product, m 169*, 
of VII The Inphenylinelkyt rrVr (VTII) of I, from the 
Ag salt and Ph,CCl, decomposed in a high vacuum only 
at 16 0°, giving CO,, CHPh, and PhOH. II b« 160-$*, 
m. 153°, is highly unsatd. toward KMnO, in Xa,CO,. 
adds Br vigorouslv, reacts st rong ly acid IQ, light yellow 
off. IV, light yellow oil. vm (yield, 75^o). tn 112*. 
XQI. Diphenoxychloromethane (formvt chloride di- 
phenyl acetal) and its conversion into tetraphenoxyethyleae 
ldi(carbcn mononde) tetrapheayl acetal] Ibid. 2151- 
3 — (PhO) f CHCOQ on beating loses CO to form dt- 


1 pkrrcxjtUjTVTKeikane (I) (see preceding abstr.), wbxh 
rat be regarded as formyl cibnde lit -Pk ccelil. It rs 
characterized by the great reactivity of its Cl atom. Even 
atm. moisture decomposes it, partially into HCO-Ph, 
PhOH aad MCI. The HCO,Pb reader changes further 
into PhOH and HCO-H, and the PhOH reacts with ua- 
hvdrolyzed I to form the qure stable cryst. tn-Pi erilt- 
J'mjlt which seps when I is exposed a long time to moist 
. air. Attempts to split off HC1 from I with tertiary ba'es 
e (qumobne, XEu) had resulted (Schneider, Din Trek 
Zu'uk, 1916) tn the formation of addn prod- 
ucts which tad not been investigated with any great 
thoroughness Xor could HC1 be split off by heating I 
The desired cleavage can be effected indatctly, however. 
PhiCXa with I might have been expected to yield (PhOV 
CHCPh, (U), but in spite of the mild conditions of the 
reaction (in ether at 15-20*) onlv the cleavage products of 
) this acetal were obtained , besides CHPh, there was formed 
a compd (IQ) having the conpn of C(OPb), but with 
double the mol wt. Hence III is ii(ccrKrv rv'wxtie) 
teim-Pi cer'al (dspkcvcrytrierie di-Pk aerial, telrapkrr ’rv- 
nkyienr), (PhO),C.C(OPh),. This structure i> confirmed 
by the hydrolysis of III to (PhO),CHCO,Ph The pri- 
marily formed Q therefore immediately breaks down mto 
CHPh, and C(OPh), which under the exptl. conditions 
dim ernes to IQ I (64^0 yield from (PhO)iClICOCl m 
1 a Claisen fiask slowly heated (with an abundance of clav 
fragments) to ISO", the gases being removed (through a 
CaCl, tube) by means of a water pump), light yellow oil, 
b, , 130-2*. QI. m. ICS*, mol wt. (Rast) 3<». na- 
taetLately decolorizes ale. KMnO.-Xa CO,, adds Br ener- 
geticallv, with evolution of heat, in CH CL C. A R. 

Ester enoUtes and ket-ne acetxls XIX DiphenjI- 
ketene diphenyl acetal and diphenylvmyl phenvl ether 
• Helmnth Scheiblcr and Maximilian Depner Ber. 6SB, 
2I.W-7 (1<«5).- cl C. A. 28. 6700*; preceding abstr — 
Dnnethvlkttene di-Et acetal, Me-C C(0Et),, cannot be 
prepd m the usual way from Me-CHCOjEt because the 
latter reacts onlv with great <Lf5cnlty with XaOEt Hi- 
pkenjUe'ne di El aerial is the primary product of the action 
of pvndine on Ph-CCICH (OEt ), (I) . It has not yet been ob- 
tained in pure form , however, as it splits off CiH, tofonn Pb- 
CHCO-Et when distd. Dxp\en\ikjdrcxtierixllcky\ledi-Fk 
l eeetal (Q). from (PhO)iCHCOiEt and PhMgBr.gives with 
SO Cl, and pvndine in ether d,pimylci!oroaeeia!dekr£r 
di-Pk aerial (HI). WhCe I with PhMgBr forms PhCl 
and an organomagnesmm compd which undergoes the 
carbon monoxide acetal cleavage (I + PhMgBr — ► PhO 
+ (EtO)iCHCPhjMgBr — C(OEt), + HCPhjMgBr), 
IQ gives tbe enol ether, a^t-dtfkenyA'tsA Fk eirer, 
PhOCH-CPb, (IV) . and PhOMgBr. The same reaction, 
with splitting off of a PhO group, is effected with Za m 
( AeOH-ryndine. IQ readily «ph*s off HC1, yielding the 
crvst dtphenrUrifru di-Pk ccFal (V), which can be distd. 
without deeompn. m a high vacuum The reaction is 
best earned out in quinoline Y is also obtained from n 
with P,0» and XEt, It can be hydrolyzed to Ph-CHCO-H 
or its esters , the Ph ester is obtained with HBr-AcOH at 
15-20*. and the Et e-ter with HC1 FtOH The sapon. 
takes place ro readily that Br m CCU. which is rapidlv 
j deeolonxed, forms no Br addn product but only ftr 
CHCOjPh and Br,C,H,OH Traces of tnoistme therefore 
first liberate PhOH which reacts with the Br, formrnc 
the HBr necessary for the further hydrolysis ol V. H 
(yield, 93-S^). tn 103*. QI (97^% yield), viscous ofl 
solidifying to a glass which gives off HC1 when heated 
above 1TO*. V (obtained in 69^ yield by treating IQ 
in benzene with quinoline, allowing the benzene to evao 
gradually and heating the rr«idje S hrs at 160*), m. 112% 

3 b,^ lS5*,stronglv reduces XaiCO, KMnO, and vigcc«is!y 
adds Br The splitting off of HC1 can also be effected with 
heavy metal sal-s (Ag.COi, AgCN. Hg(CX)J but the 
isolation of V is then difficult. IV (4,2 g from 4 g- HI 
with PhMgBr), b*., 165*. m 60% is strongly unsatd 
toward KMnO,. adds Br energetically, is not attacked by 
boiling dil HiSO, or ale KOH, is also obtained with Z» 
dust in pyndine, AcOH and a few drops of water. 

C. A. R 
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The introduction of chlorine into nitreffiethicnic add. 

H. J. Backer. Rec. trer. ckim. 54, 599-904(1935); cf. 
C /l 25, 915 — The secondary brucine and Ba salts and 
the tertiary K, T1 and Ba salts of CH(SOjlI),NO* (I)' 
were prepd. The tertiary salts were explosive When 
Cl was passed through a soln of the di-K salt of I at €0', 
the dt-K. salt of chloronitrerreth ionic acid (II) was formed 
II was isolated as the tetrahydrate which lost HjO over 
P.Oi, givm s the dt hydrate, m 95 5* The strychnine, 
brucine, Ba, Tl, Ag and Ca salts of II were prepd E 
reacted with KtSO, to give I, but not with AgN'O, 

E W Scott 

Multunembered heterocyclic compounds VHI Higher 
mono- and polylsctone rings M Stoll and A Rotiv6 
/Mr. Chm Acte IS, 10S7-1 125(1935), cf C A 29, 
50T4 1 — By the method previously described (C A 29, 
1063 T ) the following acids were lactonized in boiling C*H« 
with PhSOjH HO(CIli)»CO*H gave predominantly 
the monomeric lactone HOiCH,)|CO,H 'I) gave 13% 
unchanged I 32 6^ hdere, b* OS- 100°, dj® 1 06^3, aU T 

I. 4511, 3 S^cdttr me ladore, be tj 120-30°, m lil-ll 5 s , 
d!*» 1 026S, r\J* 1 441S, n)J' 1 4379. and 3 b% tnmenc 
ladore b»., 190-205°, d‘» 1 052 HO(CH.),CO-H gave 
impure lactone, durene ladore, tn 40-1 dj* 108$, 
MV * J 4690, and trim me lactone, bo-, 202-5°, dj* * 
1.051, utf 1 4671 HO(CHj)iCO-H pave O «S% lactone, 
d’ 1 0 9SbS, and 97% dimeric lactone, m 92 5-3 5°, b, , 
150-2% dl" * 0 9739, ntf’ ' 1 4444 HO(CH : )»CO.H 
(II) gave 4% dinienc H, 1 .2% lactore, b, 71-6% m 24- 
6 5% d;° 1 01S, «V • 1 4691, $0% dir-me lactore. m 
50-7°, b«« 155-S“, di» 0 95S5, dj* 0 9S19, d»* 1 0171, 
nV‘* 1 4563, and 14% fnrrrte lactone, b» i 240% m 20°, 
dj° 1.007 HO(CH,),CO,H (III) gave 11% mono- and 
polymeric III, 1.4% lactone, N-i 07-75°. tn 4—5°, dl* 
1 001, ti’n 1.4675, 6$% dimenc lactore, m. 96-7°, b»j 
190-2°, and 12% Irir-enc lactore, m 2S-9°, b, i 267- 
70% d** 0 9942, n\? • 1 4711 HO(CH,)„CO-H gave 
11% butane, b» H 53-60% d>« 0«92S. n\? 1 4727. 69% 
diirertc lactone, m. 71 5-2°, and 20% tnmmc lactore. 
HO(CHi) u CO:H gave 16% lactore, b, „ SS-90% m 0% 
dj*-* 0 9743, n*u* 1 4697, 70% dimenc lactore, m. 100- 
1% and 12% trimene lactone. HO(CH|)uCOjH gave 41% 
lactone, b» 139-12°. m 20-1% d” OP6I4, r\? 1 4707, 
39% dimeric lactore, m S0-1*, and 15% tnmmc lactore, 
HO(CHt)i,CO,H gave 53% lactone. U 1 106-9% and 36% 
dimenc lactone, m. 100-7°. HO(CH,)nCO,H gave 67% 
lactone, b,.n 105-7% m. 34-5°, 27% dimeric lactore, m. 
10S-S 5% and 1.7% tnmenc lactone, m. 70-2°. HO- 
(CH,)i,CO.H gave 5S% lactone, b- , 135-S*. and 24% 
dimenc lactore, m 96-7* H0 (CH,)itCO,H gave 76% 
lactone, b, „ 136-S% m. 36-7% dj» 0 9075, <U° 0 9344, 
n\? 1 46S1, and 20% dim me lactone, m. 113-14° HO- 
(CHOrCOiH gave 61% lactone, b» , 174-6% m 35-6% 
dl* • 0 911R, d” • 0/5971, n'J • 1 467S, and 33% di- 
menc lactone, m. 101-5*. Me(HO)CH(CH,) n CO,H gave 
42%_ lactone, b, a 10S-9®, and 20% dimeric /adore, tn 
117 5-lS°. Sepn. of the lactones was accomplished by 
extn. with pentane, in which the dimeric lactones are 
insol., and distn. of the sol. mono- ard tnmenc lactones. 
To a soln. of Ka( 7.4 g ) m ICH,(OH)CH.],0 (1 5 kg.) 
wns added Br(CH,) l: CO,Me (90 g.). After 1 day at 
150 the soln. was poured into H,0 (3 1) Extn. with 
Et,O p sapon. and recrystn from C«H, -pentane gave 
HO(CH,)^(Cff ! ) t o(a/ l ) 1 ,a) s e ivn (ss g ). m. 52^5% 
rv on lactonuation gave 75% lactore, b, „ 120-5°, dj* * 
I 017. -V 1.4662, and 55% dimenc lactone, ra. 54 5-55° 
//0( CH,W( CH,) aCOJT, m. 50-50 5* (El ester, l>, , 

*• ni. 22-3% dj* * 0 9552, 1.4510), was prepd. 

as in rv. On lactocization this gave 67.4% ladore 
SS-90% m. 14-5% dj* » 0 «>04, *»,?•» 1*4679, and 
21.4% d.irene ladore, m. 5 < '-60\ From the data thus 
obtained values for the cycliiation con«t., C, and the 
"degree of cych ration," 1 , are ealed. C is shown to be 
directly proportional to the mtermol. collision frequency. 
In lactone rings contg. more than S members neither 
*=apon. side-reactions nor reactions involving interchange 
ester RW>«ps or resiaifcation affect the end results under 
these exptl. conditions, and the percentage compn. of the 


1 reaction product git es a true picture of the course of the 

reaction. Other theoretical considerations and their 
bearing on the formation of large lactone rings are dis- 
cussed R C. Elderfield 

General method for the synthesis and the chemical 
properties of 0-ethylene isocyanates, RCH CRTfCO 
Joseph lloch Cornet rend 201, 733-5(1^35), cf. 
( A 30, 430* — The treatment of RCH-CR* NCOEt 
as previous! v described gate the following EtCH C- 

2 (C,Ht»XO, b,, 55-0° (S(i% yield). phen>lurea, ni. 
102° CJI,N'CO fl), bu 61-3° (S2% yield), phenjlurea, 
m 107° 0-MeC%HtNCO, bi« 73-4“ (74% yield); phenyl- 
urea. ro 170° CH, CPbNCO, b-, 99° (40% yield), 
phenylu"'!, m 142° MeCH CPbNCO, b,, 110-12“ 
(40% yield), phenjlurea, ra 1S5“ I gate the following 
den vs C.H^t'HCONH,, m 130° (impure), (C.H,- 
NHCONTf),, m 1^'»°, Cai^TfCONMePh. m SS°; 

3 C«H»NHCO.Ei, tw 14V-fl% C«H^.'HCOiCHMe., bn 
147-S*. CJI^sHCO-Fh, m 106-7°, C«H,NHCOX 
CPh.,ni 110° (CJ1, = A'-cycloheaeny 1) Julius 4\Tnte 

Effect of an element or a negative group on the relative 
mobilities cf alkyl radicals in their chloroformates 
Peire Carrt and Henn Pas'cdouet Comp t rerd 201, 
595-900(1935), L A 29, 541 T —The effect of an ele- 
ment or a neg group od the mobility of an allrvl radical 
in the ch lore formates is the reverse of the chlorosulfites. 

4 Hence the previous explanation offered few this is inef- 
fective and the mechanism must be more complex 

Julius White 

New uses of magnesium in organic syntheses n. 
The barbituric acid condensation Hakon Lund A»J 
Darske Videnskab Sclsiab Hath -/vi A ledJ 13, No 13, 
11 pp (1935), cf C A 23,2333* — Substituted barbituric 
acids were readily prepd in good yaelds by using Mg- 

s (OCHi), as a condensing agent Mg (3 g ) was dissolved 
in dry MeOH (75 cc ), 10 g of urea was added and then 
0 1 mol of the appropriate malornc es’er The soln was 
refluxed for 24-4S his After deducting the recovered 
unchanged ester, the yields varied from bl-96% Using 
thiourea, malornc ester gave only a small amt of 2- 
thiobarbitunc acid. However S-tnio-J-isoproprlbarbituriC 
acid, m ITS*, was obtained in 6S% yie'd F W S 

The remarks cf K Freuctenberg and E Braun ca 2,3,6- 

6 trimethylglucose anhydride. K Hess and F Neumann 
Bcr. 6SB. 2107(1935); cf. F. and B , C /t 30. 719* 

C A.R 

The synthesis cf mocoalkyl.tmino adds cf the chit- 
osamic type. E. Yotocek and R. LukeA Collection 
Czeekoslor. Ckem Communications 7, 424-9(1935); 
Ckem Luty 29. SOS- 10(1935) , cf. C. A. 23. 43S7‘.— 
The hitherto unknown acids of the type CH,(OH)- 
|CH(OH)I«CH(NHR)CO-H are easflv prep^l with satis- 

7 factory yields by the method shown in the following ex- 
ample: ilorcmetkyl-d-gliiccscn tcacid, m 230° (decompn ) 
from 50% EtOH, (ajo (initial in HC1) 4 0°, (final) 7.5% 
was obtained thus: d-Arabmose (41 g ) was dissolved in 
63 g 27% MeNH, and left for C davs, after which 40 cc 
of 26% HCN was added and the whole left for 2 weeks. 
Then the rent was chilled and added to 200 cc. coned. 
HC1 After a few days the soln was evapd to dryness 

8 •* rccue and the residue hydrolvxed bv being steam -distd 

m Ba(OH),; this also removed excess MeXH,. All the 
moi^ iocs were then pptd by a senes of reactions and 
the soln was evapd almost to dryness below 50° Some 
crystals were frozen out and more were obtained by adding 
EtOH itonometkrl-d-flucokrplcscmic end, m 22S-9° 
(decompn ), (a] 0 (initial m HQ) -lSff% (final) —35 5% 
was prepd in a similar manner from <f -glucose its 

pkemrl isocycrate denr., m. 210° from aq EtOH, was 

9 prepd. by treating the acid in aq KOH with PhN'CO. 

Join E MUbery 

CeUotnose (reply to tie latest cc mncniea ti ons of E. 
Hess and K. Dnengel and of C Trcgus and K. Hess) 
L. Zechmeister and G. T6th. Bcr. 6SB, 2134-6(1935)- 
cf. H. and D , C. A. 29, 7P69‘. T. and H., C. .4. 29‘ 
6S13*. C. A. R * 

Tie pieajlbemrylsuccisic adds R. Stoermer and H 
Strci. Bcr. 6SB, 2112-16(1935).— Avery and Upson 
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(C A 2, 1830) and Hog], el at (C A 21, 1127) obtained 
a phenylbenzylsuccimc acid (I), m 170°, by condensing 
PhCH,CO,rt with rhCHiCIUCOjEt)., sapong the 
resulting tn Ft estci (II) and decarboxylatmg the tnb3sic 
acid They used HCI in sealed tubes at 1 80-90° for the 
hydrolysis S and S have confirmed these results and 
with ale KOH for the hydrolysis tbey obtained a not quite 
homogeneous acid, m 170-1°, which, however, yielded 
with CIltNt the homogeneous hie ester, m 89-90°, of I 
As ohsitved by the earlier workers, I can be punfied only 
with great loss, apparently, in the decarboxylation, in 
which a new asym C atom appears, there is produced a 
mixt of very difficultly separable racemic forms in which 

I predominates On the other hand, if the hydrolvsis of 

II is effected at a lower temp (about 120°) with a mixt of 
AcOII and 50% H ,SO, in an open vessel, there is formed, 
along with a very smalt amt of I, an isomer (III), m 183- 
4°, identical with iht. acid obtained with boiling aikati 
from the diphenvlcycfobutanonecarboxyhc acid prepd 
bom a* or y truxillic acid (see following abstr ) III 
eould not be rearranged into I under the conditions under 
which 1 is formed, viz , by boiling with IIC1 With 
Ac,0 NaOAc, I and III yield the same product (IV), which, 
however, is not the corresponding anhydride since on 
hydrolysis it yields neither I nor III but a new acid (V) 
The true anhydrides of 1 and HI were obtained with AcCI 
but only that (VI) of III in pure form, the anhydride of 
I remained oily, evidently because of partial rearrange- 
ment, for on hydrolysis it gave both I and HI IV has the 
compn CullnOi and the properties of a lactone, with 
alkalies it gives the acid CuHitO, (V) Assuming that the 
primary tnbasic acid loses CO„ IV may be formed by 
replacement of a H atom by Ac On similar treatment of 
the 2 components (PhCH,CO,H and PhCH^Il.CO,!!) 
of the phenylbenzylsuccimc acids with NaOAc-Ac»O p 
the latter remained unchanged but I'hCH,COiH yielded 
I’hCHiAc so readily that this reaction can be recom- 
mended for the prepn of the ketone Applying this ob- 
servation to the phen> lbenz) Isuccinic acids, the reaction 
might be represented thus I’hCHiCH(CO>H)CHrh- 
CO,U - I’hCI 1,CH (COiH)CPhAeCOilI — I'hCll.CII- 
'COiII)CHPhAe (V) — PhCH,CH CPh CMe 0 CO 


(IV) IV decolorizes KMnO, and reduces NH, AgN’O, 
The structure of V is established by oxidation of the Ac 
group with NaOBr, the product being I, whose configura- 
tion is probably the same as that of V V reacts readily 
with PhNHNHj to form 6-methyl-2,5-diphenyl-4-benzyl-3- 
pyrtdazmone (VII) The tri-Et a-phenyl-0 benzylethanc- 
o.ff.ff-tricarboxylate (II), b»232°, hithtrto described only 
as an oil, can easily be obtained completely pure by distn 
in a high vacuum and it then gradually solidifies to 
crystals m 48° Me ester of I, obtained with CIIiNi, 
m 89 90° VI, m 92° Phenylbenzylanielicalactont (IV), 
m 90°, mol wt in camphor 252-02 /J Phen\l-a- 
benzyUnuhmc acid (V), m 120-1°, mol wt in camphor 
248-52, Me ester, m 81-2° VII, m. 148-9° 

CAR 

Degradation of y-tnmlhe acid to a diphenylcyclobutane- 
monocaiboxylie acid R. Stoermer, H Stroll and H 
Albert Ber 68B, 2102-11(1935) ; cf C A 26, 1907 — 
As reported in earlier papers, truxillic and truximc acids 
cannot be degraded to monocarboxylic acids by the 
Hofmann method (-COiH — ► -CONHi — -NHi — -OH 
— -Br — -H) because nng contraction occurs when the 
MIi group is replaced by HO by means of HXO,, and 
cyclopropane denvs are formed The desired degrada- 
tion, without ring contraction, can be effected, however, 
by the following senes of reactions =CHCO»H — 
= CHC(OH)Me, — -C CMe, — -CO — =CH, The 
mono-Et ester of 7 -truxillic acid (I) with MeMgl gives up 
to 70% of the tertiary HO acid (II); the di-Me ester 
yields, in addn to the expected diol (HI), the lactone 
HV) and ester of H, both of which can be hydrolyzed to 
H _ The mono Ft ester 0/ a truxillic acid (V) gives a HO 
acid (VI) which is different from n but which, on de- 
hydration under appropriate conditions, yields the same 
methylenccyclnbutane deriv (VII) as U It was somewhat 


t surprising that heating II with dehydrating acids always 
yielded the unsaid acid VII and never the lactone IV, 
IV, outside of its formation in the synthesis of II, con'd be 
obtained only by cautious heating of II at a high temp 
With Br VII gave as the only product isolated a Br lactone 
(VIII) which could not be debromimted in either acid or 
neutral soln but which with Zn-AcOH or Al-Hg gave a 
little VII This would stem to indicate that VIII is a 

„ S lactone (IX) rather than the 7-lactone (X), although 
VIII with HI P yicldid a Br fric lactone (XI) apparently 
having on entirely different struct ute, possibly formed by 
ring expansion or contraction and behaving like a very 
unstable 7 lactone, for it is immediately regenerated when 
us alk, soln is acidified Along with XI was formed an 

1 acid (XII = VU with I instead of HO) With alkali, 
Vni gave a series of products (a ketonic acid (?), an 
unsat ri acid and a HO lactone) .the natures of which hat e 

3 not yet been established The behavior of the diol III 
toward dehydrating agents has also not yet been com- 
pletely cleared up The dehydration is best effected with 
AcOH in a sealed tube and yields a doubly unsatd oily 
hydrocarbon to which is provisionally assigned the struc- 
ture XHI. That VII really contains a semicyche double 
bond was shown by ozomzation in AcOH. Cautious 
distn. of the AcOH soln yielded 50% acetone, the ozo- 
mde itself decomposed very easily in all the solvents used 

4 (CHCb, AcOH, AcOPt), and, when worked up with alkali, 
etc , yielded a dibasic acid (XIV), evidently formed by 
addn of 11,0 to the expected ketonic acid The ozomza- 
tion was best carried out according to Fischer, Dull and 
Ertel (C A 26, 5913), the ozomde being immediately 
hydrogenated catalytically and yielding almost quantita- 
tively the pure ketonic acid (XV), tn 98°, on pptn with 
petr ether If, however, the ozomde was allowed to 

5 decompose spontaneously it gave an acid (XVI), m 141-2 
(after icpcated crystn from anbyd benzene), which with 
boding water or 11,0-contg solvents or with cold Na,CO, 
ot NlfiOIl changed into the lower melting XV. The 2 
acids ate apparently stereoisomers The stable XV very 
easily reduces NHi-AgN'O,, decolotizcs KMnO, and forms 
a p-nitrophenylhydrazone but docs not give the Angeli- 
Rimini and fuchsm-SO, t eactions It Is therefore believed 
to be a diphenylcyctobulanonecarboxyhc acid rather than 

6 the acyclic aldehyde acid PhCH,CH(CO,H)CHPhCHO 
The configurations of XV and XVI have not as yet been 
definitely established, since it is not certain which of the 

2 is the primary product of the reaction As both are 
stabilized by esterification and yield different, apparently 
not interconvertible, solid Me esters, an attempt was made 
to obtain the ester of the acid formed primarily by ozoniz- 
ing the Me ester of VU, but only oily products were ob- 
tamed Of the 3 theoretically possible diphenylcyclo- 

’ butanonecarboxylic acids, only 1 is resolvable into optical 
antipodes, expts along this line (which have had to be 
temporarily discontinued) have as yet given no decisive 
results XIV, formed by boiling XV a short time with 
alkali (it is formed even m a N atm ), is a phcnylbenz^t- 
succinic acid (see preceding abstr ) Reduction of XV 
by the Clemmensen method gave a 2 ,4-diphenylcyclo- 
butanecarboxyltc acid (XVH), different from either of the 

g 2 known acids of this structure. 2 4 ,4'-Diphenyl-l‘J‘- 
bu (a-kydrorytsopro pyljcyclobulane (tetramethU- 7 truxtll- 
diol) (in), m. 127-8° 2‘,4'-Di phenyl-1 ,3 -dusopropyh- 

denecyclobutane (XIII), thick, yellowish oil, b« 202°, gives 
with Oi in AcOEt chiefly a substance m 98-101 *, having 
approx the compn Ci,HnO (found, C 88 02, II 0 63) 
of a diphenyhsopropylidenecyclobutanone IV, sometimes 
formed in as high as 30% yield, m 148° 2’, ^‘-Di- 

phenyl - 3" - (7 -hydroxytsopToPyl)cyclobulane -I * -carboxylic 

9 acid (H), m 198°, Me ester, prepd with MejSOi, m 
102-3°, El ester, m 77-8°. Stercoisoireric 1‘ carboxylic 
acid (VI), m. 174-5°, Me ester, prerd with CH»Ni, m 
81-2® 3’-Duthylhydroxymethyl homolot of II, P'*Pd 
like II with EtMgBr instead of MeMgl, m. 210-17 , 
duffers from n in the relatively difficult soly of its rva 
salt and in its comparatively much higher stability toward 
dehydrating agents, Me ester, m. 141* Diethyl- 
hydroxymethyl homolot of VI, m 151°, Me ester, m 97- 
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8*. 3 -JsopropyUdene actd (VII), m. 143-4*; it is best 
prepd. by passing IIC1 gas through II tn boiling coned. 
HC1 for 15-30 tmn. VIII, m. 167-8*. XI, m. 161-2*. 
XII, m. 210-11°. Me ester of XV, m. 72*. P-Ntlropktnyl- 
kydrazone of XV, m If! I". Ale ester o! XVI, m M * 
XIV, m 183-4*. dt-Me ester, m 125*. XVII, m 111- 
12*. anilide, prepd through the chloride, m, 165-C® 


Ph C(o* )He, ... , m*. 

T4=H 

Ph Ph 

till uni 

Ptl -CUe Ph Ph 

im 

1 Ph I Ph * Ph 


Ph CHe, 


/IX) 


txm< 


The peculiar position of « truzilhe acid Truxillketones 
R Stoermer and K Cruse Ibid 2117-21 — Of the J 
zii-dicarboxylic acids (y, pert, «), the wholly sym «- 
acid (I) (with 2 nr-CCMI and 2 trans-Ph groups) alone 
does not form a monomeric anhydride, although it gives 
a monomol imide and phenytimide Renewed attempts, 
in the most varied directions, to prep such an anhydride 
have again heen without success The methods of which 
most was hoped were heating the acid at 250* in vacuo or 
depolymenzmg the polymeric anhydride under 0 5 mm 
The latter method resulted in a surprising isomerization, 
accompanying the depolymerization, to the stable mono- 
inoj. 7 -anhydnde and even to the pm-anhydride This 
is the only known case of a change in the configuration of 
the i-acid. The stability of 2 led to an attempt to prep 
the corresponding ale acid (II) with MeMgl as described 
far the a- and y-acids m the preceding obstr., dehydrate 
the resulting II to the unsatd acid (III) and convert the 
III by ozomzation into a diphenylcyclobutanecarboxyhc 
acid of definite configuration or, by ring cleavage, into l 
of the 2 phenylbenzylsuecimc acids But here again 
the peculiar position occupied by I came disagreeably into 
evidence. The mono-Me ester of J gave with the Gngnard 
reagent a very considerable amt of the ditertiary ale , 
this was reduced somewhat by decreasing the amt of 
MeMgBr but was still much greater than with the other 
acids and pointed to n primary disproportionation of the 
mono-Me ester to the di-Me ester and free I, resulting in 
a greatly decreased yield of II With dehydrating agents 
II m no case gave III, the whole mol was completely 
broken down m a manner hitherto never observed tn the 
truxillic acid series, giving PhCll CHCOjH, together with 
a soda msol , high-boiling, and completely unsaponi- 
fiable oil. With I'hMgBr instead of MeMgl, none of the 
HO acid at all was obtained; the products were a large 
amt of free I and a soda-insol , unsapomfiable, satd di-Ph 
diketone (IV), formed in considerable amt even when an 
excess of PhMgBr was used Like the Stobbe truxtil- 
ketones (C A. 24, 92), IV forms no oxime or semi- 
carbazone but with ale. NH,Of{ gives an isomeric di- 
ke tone (V), apparently not identical with any of Stobbe 's 
products (the latter, however, were not available for 
direct comparison). The structures of IV and V were 
established by depot ymenzat ion; both, on cautious distn 
under atm. pressure, gave PhCOCH CHPh The «- 
configuration may be assumed for IV; that of V is uncer- 
tain Attempts were made to convert the diflerent 
truxiluc acids directly into the Ph ketones. The dichlo- 
nde of thea-aeid with AlCh m benzene gave exclusively 
the known o-truxone; with the y-aeid it was therefore 
attempted to efTect the reaction in steps by first converting 
the acid into the Bz and (VI), but the chloride of VI gave 
wnh AlClj and benzene only an exceedingly small amt. of 
an indifferent substance (VII), m. 92 3*. whose compn. 
approximated only grossly that of a truxiliketone. Truxil- 
[ic anhydride with 2 parts sotrewhat weathered AlClj m 


1 benzene occasionally yielded, along with VTI and y- 
truxonic and, a vety small amt. of an indifferent sub- 
stance (VTII), m. 77-8®, whose compn. corresponded 
quite closely to that of a truxiliketone but whose 
formation apparently depends on the quality of the 
AlClj, for it was not obtained with another sample of 
AlClj Often, however, with 0 0-0 7 part AlClj there 
was obtained (about 5%) a likewise soda-insol compd. 
m 195®, of the compn (C u H*Oj)« Mono -Me ester of I, 

2 prepd from the monoamlide by treatment with MejSO» 

and subsequent dtcompn with HNOj, or better by partial 
sapon of the di-Me ester with KOH in boiling MeOH, 
m 13! ° 2\4‘-Dt phenyl -3 -(a -hydrox \sso prop \l)cy clobu - 

tane-f-carboxylic actd (II), m 145°, Me ester, prepd. 
with CHjN't, docs not melt t-Telromethyltruxilldiol, 
m 140° 2',4'-Diphen)l-l‘,3'-dibenzoy!c)dobutane (IV) 
(yield, up to 50%). m 207-8° V, m 222® 2*,4<- 

3 Dtphenyl-3'-benzovl-I‘-cyclobulanecarboxyUc acid (VI) , 
from v-truxilhc anhydride, AlClj, and benzene, m. 227®, 
Me ester, in 169°, El ester, m 102°, phenylhydraznne, 
in 100° with vigorous foaming (apparently forming the 
lactam) and becomes msol in soda On heating or on 
short treatment with coned HiSOj. VI is depolymerized 
to PhCH CHCOjH and PhCOCH CHPh Chloride of 
VI, prepd with SQCli tn benzene, m 150-2* The 
hemitnixonic acids of the truxillic acid senes and the still 

4 missing truxone, pm-truxone R Stoermer and Fr. 
M&ller Ibid 2124-34 —Of the 5 truxillic acids (I), 
the a-, Y-, peri- and ept-acids can theoretically yield 
hemitruxomc (or, for short, truxomc) acids (II), amt of 
the 4 latter, in turn, only the n- and pm-acids can form 
dikctoncs or truxones (III) o-III has long been known, 
and the cn- or pm-truxnne, which was as yet lacking, 
has now been prepd y-II, previously made by internal 

5 condensation of the truxillic anhydride with AlCb, was 
prepd. from the mono-Me ester chlonde with AlClj tn 
CSi on the water bath It is characterized by US resistance 
to all attempted rearrangement methods which ordinarily 
convert the into the o-denvs It forms an oxime and a 
phenylhydrazone Pm -II was prepd from the anhydride, 
while a- and epi-II were made from the ester chlorides. 
Some difficulty was encountered in the prepn of o-II, 
for the Me ester on alk. sapon rearranged into y-II, but 

6 acid hydrolysis yielded a-II. pert- and «pi-II offered 
considerably greater difficulties because, ort the one hand, 
of the lability of the pm-II, and, on the other hand, of the 
labor involved in the prepn of pert-l, from which alone 
ept-l can be ptepd The prepn of pm -I was improved 
by heating the necessary y-anhydnde in a tube under N 
to only about 280* instead of in a high vacuum at 300® 
Dccompn of the v-acid by atm O is thereby largely 
avoided, the ncid being recovered pure in considerable 

7 amt and the yield at pert-anhydndc being thereby in- 
directly increased to about 29% In the rearrangement 
there seems to be established, between the 2 anhydrides, 
an equtl which below 200“ still lies completely on the 
•y-anhydndc side but shifts more and more to the pm- 
anhydride side with increasing temp. Above 2S0® it 
would probably shift still further in this direction were it 
not that Incipient dccompn limits the yield. Further 

g progress required a careful study and a detn of the con- 
stitution of some den vs of pert- and ept-I, which resulted 
in the prepn of the 2 ep i-ester acids There had already 
( C . A 18, 2172) been obtained from the Pm-anhydride 
with hot coned NH,OH an amidic acid (IV) which with 
IINOj gave epi-I, showing that the pen- form is rearranged 
into the ept- fotm not only by strong alkalies but also 
by weak alkalies at high temps The exceedingly stable 
monomol truxillic imide (V) formed at the same time is a 

9 deny, of pm -I, which alone can yield such an imide 
The true pen-lruxtllamtdic and (VI) is obtained by treat- 
ing the pm -anhydride in ale. suspension with NHj gas; 
when heated with aq. NH.OH it changes over, with partial 
formation of V, into the ept-amtdtc actd (IV). Sapon 
of Vi with HNOj or mere boiling in AcOII gave very pure 
pm-anhydride. The 2 CO«H groups in epi-I are not 
cquiv.; the one standing alone with If atoms on 1 side of 
the cyclobutane ring is designated b, and the other, on the 
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same side of the ring as the COtH groups, is designated 1 hexaisothioureamethylbensene (II), decompg. 250°, which 
a In the rearrangement of VI into IV, only the CONH, with cold NaOH (6 mols ) formed II, decompg. 290*, or, 

changes position, hence IV is the h-amidic acid Esteri- by heating with excess NaOH (15 mols ) and neutralizing 

fication of VI with CIIiNi and sapon of the ester with the excess NaOH, hexamereaptomethylbenzene (HI), m. 

HN'Oi gives without rearrangement the known per i- 225-6*. The following hexaubers of HI were prepd by 

ester acid, m 191* Tlie pure a- He tsler (VII) of ep t-I heating I and a Na mercaptide in EtOH or AraOH; 

m 204 5°, the isomeric b-ester (VIII) m 141® The 'He, m. 220-222*, El, m. 131*, Pr, m 55 5*; tso-Pr, 
He ester, m 223% of IV with HNO, gives VII, which m 232 0-2 5*; Bu, m. 34 0-4 5*, tso-Bu. m 94*. 

had formerly been obtained by half sapon of the di-Me _ sec-Bu, m 172*, tert-Bu, m 304*, Am, m. 25 5-0 0*, 
ester of ept-l, the i-COjMe group in the di-Me ester is * teri-Am, m 293°; hex\l, m 11 5-12 0*, Ph, in 191-2", 
sapond more rapidly than the a COjMe standing between p 1*1)1, m 1R3 5— 4 0‘; p-chlorophcnyl, ni 179-80*. 
the Th groups Conversely, on esterification of the free p-tert-bvtyl phenyl, m 182 5-3 0®; benzyl, m 14S*. m 

ept-J, the 6-COjH group is estenfied first; with MeOH- and its derivs showed the properties of filled mols The 

H Cl the product obtained is VHI VII and Vm yield the » -ethers of III showed a lowering of the m. p as the alkyl 

same di-Me ester, m 111-12“ In the acid chloride of group was increased Branching of the alkyl group 

VIII, the a COCt group should react with the adjacent caused an elevation of m p as the mols thus became more 

Mi group in the Fnedel-Crafts reaction, and as a matter compact. E. \V Scott 

of fact the chloride does give the He tsler, m 106-7*, 3 The catalytic dehydrogenation of ethylbenzene to 
of e pi 11 peri H has a higher m p than any of its isomers styrene Yu S Zal kind and G L Butavskil Plastiehes- 
but stands between a- and 7-II in its soly. All its salts kie Hassui 1935, No 3, 9-12 — PhEt mixed with N is 
are readily sol With ale NH,OII it gives the oxime of passed over a catalyst of 1D% ZnO and 90% AI1O1 at 
ept-Tl No rearrangement occurs in the formation of the 10-13 mm. pressure, GGQ-70®, and a rate of 1 g. per mm 
phenylhydrazone, which, however, does not melt sharply, to yield 82 74% styrene. II. M. Leicester 

this indicates that pen n, in spite of repeated purification. Action of phenylmagoesium bromide on N-dimethyl- 
is not completely homogeneous The AlCli used m its a bromobutyramide Sou Phou Ti Bull soc chm |5], 

prepn gives rise to a rearrangement which had hitherto 2, 1799-1SOO(1935) ; cf C A 25, 4525 — The action of 

not been observed in this field, even when the purest * org Mg dems on a halogenated amides gives tertiary 
pfri-anhydnde is used there is formed, along with peri -II, ales of the general formula EtjNCH,C(OH)R t in theeaseof 

some 7-II The chloride of pert II with AlCb in CSj CII t ClCONEti To study this curious transposition with 

gives peri HI, which differs from the a isomer in being amides of higher mol wt , PhMgBr was reacted m toluene 

easily sol m AcOH and acetone and melts almost 100* with EtCHBrCONMet (I). b„ 123-4*. prepd by thecon- 

lower It could not be rearranged into the o-compd. densation of ElCHBrCOBr and NHMe f in EtjOat —10*. 

either by heating it alone above its m p or with coned. The reaction gav e a small yield of PhBr, a considerable 

HC1 in a sealed tube at 180* The mono-Me ester, m. amt of PrCON’Me, (II), h 1G2-5*, some MeCH*- 

184®, of y-I, formerly prepd from the anhydride with . CHCONMej (111), traces of PrCOPh (IV) and He,NCHEl- 
MeOH and NaiCOj, is also very conveniently obtained m C (OH) Phi (V) Sapon of III, b 200®, gave NHMe, 

C8% yield by half-sapon of the di-Me ester mcold MeOH and MeClI CIICO,H, converted into MeCJIBrCHBr- 
with HC1 gas Boiled in benzene suspension with excess CO,H, *n S7*. The semicarbazone of IV was identical 

of SOClj, it readily forms the ester chloride, m about 86*. with that of a sample prepd by the condensation of Pr- 

which with 5 parts AlCli in CS, on the water bath gives COCI and benrene in the presence of AJCI, V', m 58 
85% of the He ester, m 127-8*, of II, sapond. by ale. (pierate, m 155®), was purified through the perchlorate, 

KOH to the free y-II, m 152* (oximr, m 207®, amide, m. 182* Treated with AcCl in CHCU it furnished 

from the chloride (prepd with PCIj) and NH, gas in ether, Me,NCHEtC(OAc)Ph, (pierate, m 133*) V was 
m 236-7°, phenylhydrazone, light yellow, m 225*). 6 decompd by treatment with 48% HBr into NHMe, 
Mono Me ester of «•!, m 195°. He titer of a-II (88% and EtCOCHPli, through the intermediate Me,NC(Et):- 
yield), m. 186®, sapond by heating in AcOH contg a CPh, In the presence of an excess of Mg a part of I is 
few drops of coned H,SO, and a little water to the free probably converted into EtCH(MgBr)CONMe> (VI), 

a-II, m 216* ( phenylhydrazone , m 239°) a HI, m. which is decomposed by H«0 to give II By the action of 

293°. Anhydride of pfi I, obtained in 12% yield, to- PhMgBr on the CO group of VI an intermediate compd is 

gether with 62% recovered peri-1, m 287° VI, m 256 5*; formed which is hydrolyzed to IV. In all probability III 

He ester, obtained with CH,N« in (CHiOII)i, m 197-8*. is formed by the action of Mg (OH), on unread ed I 
V. m 237°, mol wt (Rast) 264 2-295 7 IV. m 2G3*. C R AddinaU 

epi-lt, from its Me ester with KOH in MeOH, m 7 Purification of dimethyl&mline Use of aqueous formic 
160°; oxime, m 2G0* (decompn ) peri- n, m 221-4°, acid to remove aniline and monomethylaniline Frank O 
phenylhydrazone, canary-yellow, m 189° pen -III Ritter. Ini En( Chem 28, 33-5(1936) — By treatment 
(yield, 90-3%) ■ m 194°, monophenylhydrazone, from III of a mixt of aniline, mono- and di methylandine with 85% 
heated with PfaNffNHi-AeOH, yellow, m 217”; di- HCOjH, the primary and secondary amines are formyf- 
phen\lh\irazone, from the monophenylhydrazone or III ated PhNMe, of high purity thencan be distd from the 
itself heated with PhNIINH, at 150-60° in a current of N, higher boiling formamlides. E. W Tillitson 

m about 280° (decompn ) C A. R Alkylated ethane diamine denvatives IV. The re- 

Plane “radiary” compounds I Hexahydroxymethyl- _ action between 1,2 bis(benzylideneanuno)ethane, phenyl 
benzene and its derivatives H J Backer Rec trav isocyanate and w ater. J van Alphen Rec. trav chm 

chm 54,833-7(1935), cf C A 27, 639 — Hexaacetoxy- 54,885-7(1935), cf C. A. 29, 3991* — The reaction of 

methylbenzene (I), m 163®, was prepd by heating hexa- l,2-bis(benr\ licleneamino) ethane (I) with 2 mols of 

bromomethylbenzene (U) with AcOK and Ac,0 for 5 hrs. PhNCO (II) in moist Et,0 gave l-(pkenyl-3'-ureido-2'- 

at 135®. I was sapond in EtOH with KOH to hexa- ethyl) -2 - leto -3,4 - dtphenyldiasa - 1,3 -cyclobutane, m 

hydroxymethylbenzene (HI), m 310-11* The hexa- 203® (decompn ) With equimol quantities of I and II 

propionate of III, m 99-100®, was prepd from II and in moist rt,0, l-ben;yhdcncamino-2-(phen\l-3'-urcido)- 
EtCO,K The hexamethyl, hexaethyl and kexaphenyl ethane (III) was formed HI was hydrolyzed by dll HC1 
ethers of HI, m 100*, 93° and 223°, resp , were prepd 9 and the product was benzoylated giving l-(phenyl-3’- 
from II and NaOMe, NaOEt and NaOPli HI in warm uretdo)-2 benzoylaminnethane, m 210® Reduction of 

HNO, formed the hexamtrate, m 176 5® (decompn ) III with Na and EtOH and benzoylation gave l-(bensyl- 

III possessed the properties of an extremely compact mol , benzoylammo) -2-(phen\i-3'-ureido] ethane E. W. S 

1 e , high m p , low soly and ease of cry sta Its derivs or Diphenylhydiazine (melt undercooling and molecular 
showed similar properties to a lesser extent II Hexa- configuration) D \ orhnder and Carmen Bit'ins Btr 
mercaptomethylbenzene and its thio ethers Ibtd 905- 6SB, 22(9-76(1935) — ai-Diphenylhydrazine (I) on ac- 

15 — Hexabromomethylbenzene (I) was heated with count of its mol dissymmetry (cf. C A. 24, 4944) should 

thiourea in abs EtOH to give the htxahydrobromufe of and does have a greater tendency to remain melted than 
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Ph'VHNITj (II) and hydrazobenzece (IH) under tbe 1 132°, (a]^J —56.1°, and ra. 114r4j®, Wo 81 » re ^P • 

and the primary orcnizafton product, CsoIItiOt, m. 144°, 
[al*iJ 92 5°, which on hydrolysis and CHiNj esterification 
gave n Me ester CnHwO,, m 51°, [ale) “246° ( acetate 
m 124®, [alV 14.3®) By heating the fceto ale. acetate 
to 320° with be the 3-nng system was stripped of II and 


, This behavior is not con- 
nected with lower m. p since I m. 44°, II m 19-5% 

III m. 127°. A’.rormyldiphenythydrazine, m 117 , W 
the N,N-di-Ae, m 125®, and diproptocyl, m 99 IQl » 
denvs are easily undercooled but the N-m. ono-Ac (IV), m 
180®,and monopropionvl, m 179®, denvs cannot be under- 
cooled There are various processes of crystg and melt- 


ing depending 6 on the mol configuration, uniformity *nd 2 the Me at Ciu, yielding 2-methylphenanthrene, m.53°ard 
;„tT“ " f ,t._ i, OI1 iv remains certain that identical with the synthetic substance Ring D and the 


the arrangement of I is found m many dcrivs The dertvs 
of I are not cryst liquids Na a/s-diphenylkydraztni-B- 
acelate (V), m 80® in its HjO of crystn , decompg ISO-5 . 
was prepd by hearing 9 2 g I, 4 1 g BrCHiCOiEt and 
25 cc ale or I HC1, NaGEt soln and BrCHjCOjEt on a 
HjO bath l 5 hrs and treating with 10-15% NaOH to 
hydrolyze the ester and ppt the salt Pb, Hg, Mg, Ca, 
Sr, Zn, Cd and A1 salts can be pptd from the 11,0 sfln 
of V but the Ba and K salts are also sol The Ag ppt is 
reduced to Ag on warming a/i-Diphenyihydrazine-p- 
acetic acid (VI), m 87® (cloudy, cleai 9 h*), ppts ff»m 
HjO solr.s of V on addn of AcOH. as an oil which crystal- 
l-zes after a few hrs at 1>20’ It often seps as an oil 
even on dropping the ale soln on ice On heating, the 
crystal powder changes into doubly refracting 4-sidtd 
oblique angled leaves which will not seed the undercooled 
melt (dimorphism*) Oxidizing agents give color reac- 
tions, FeCli red-vtolet, eoned HjSO* moss-green, AcOH 
and PbOi red-violet N-Aeet'il-as-diphenylhydrazineaCetic 
acid (VH) , m 185® (cor +2°), from heating^V 0 5 hr at 
^■5* with 5 pts AcrO; remains Oily on slight undercooling 
With coned IINOj in AcOH soln at 15-20® it giv£ a 
dimtroacetyldiphenylkydraztneacetic acid, m 210* When 
I reacts wnb BrCH,CO,H or CICH,C0iH ot es 
presence of HjO, soda or NbOAc a compd , _ 

probably the diphenylhydrazide of VI, seps Its Ac 
„ denv. m 229® (cor +4°) a/i-Diphenylhydrazine-P.lS- 
diacetic acid, an oil, resulted from the action of excess 
BrCHiCOjJl on I in ale or from BrCHjCOjNa and V 

in HjO P‘(p-hitrobcn:cneazophenyl)-0-phen)l-a-<icet}l- 

hydrastne, m 241® (cor +5®), was formed by dropping 
an AcOH soln (30 cc ) of Na p-nitrophenylnitrosatnme 
(VIII) ( 1 9 g ) into a soln of IV ( 1 l g in 25 cc AcOH) 


125-31®, was prepd 

A W Dox 

Action of isobutylene on methyl phenol ether and the 
structure of pseudobutyl methyl phenol ethers B M 
Dubinin Compt rend acad sci U R S S (N S],3, 
203-6(193 '>) — Excellent yields of MejC CHj (I) were 
be pptd from the HjO spin 3 obtained by passing Me,CHCHiOH over clay heated to 
• — - - 340 60® and drying the product over KC1 The passage 

of I into 5% solns of AlClj in phenol ethers gave 58, 61 
and 71% yields of the pseudo-Bu denvs of o-MeOC«H 4 Me 
(II), b u 112 13°, p-MeOC«I!«Me (IU), b„ 94-5®, and 
m-MeOC«H«OMe (IV), bu 120-2® The latter reaction 
also gave 3,4,6-MeQ{ Me, QiCJh OMe (V), m 75°, b„ 
\29-3\®, s ey.d (rum IV by crystal Irani tvctauteuTn ether 
The structure of III was detd by bromination in CHCI, 
to give 2,4-BrMeCtH,OMe (VI), b,« 126-30®, which was 
converted into 5,2-Me(MeO) CtlhCOiU, m 67-8°, 
through the Mg deriv 5,2-Me(McO)C*lIiMgBr (VII) 
The addn of 35 g of MejCBr to the oig Mg compd from 
52 g of VI, 6 27 g of Mg and 90 cc of EtjO gave, after 
heating at 100° for 1 hr and the usual decompn procedure, 
11 g of in, bu 111-3° Both this compd and III as 
prepd above were nitrated to S£,3-Me[MeO) (NOi)- 
214®, s CtlltCMei (VTU), m 03 5° The further nitration 
— 4 " of VIII by addn to IINOi (d 1 51) at —5® to —8® formed 
5,2, l-Me(MeO} ( A'Oi ) CJIjSOu m 122®, by replacement of 
the CMei group In the nitration of IV, especially In 
AcOH solns , an intense blue color is produced This is 
attributed to the formation of an oxomum quinoid salt 
which is only possible from phenol ethers wherein the 
p -position with respect to the OH group is free. The 
absence of blue color on nitrating V shows that both p- 


hydrazine-a-acctic acid was formed from 
Both compds form an amorphous lacquer on melting and 
cooling Lven with great excess of VIII only 1 of the 2 
Ph groups reacts, possibly because the influence of the 
amine N is distributed unevenly Janet E Austin 

The hydrogenation of technical phenols in the vapor 
phase M I. Belotzerkovskil Plasticheskie Massut 
1935, No. 3, 12-16 —Ordinary Ni catalysts are rapidly 
poisoned by technical PhOH A catalyst prepd by heat- 
ing Ni(NOi)i to 200® and passing Hi over it will hydrogen- 
ate tech. PhOH at 175-80° Cresols can also he hydro- 
genated if they are first freed from thiophene Higher 
temps favor Vetone formation H M Leicester 

The constitution of 0 ergostenol F. Laucht Z 
physiol Ckem. 237, 230-46(1935) — Hydrogenation of 
ergosterol occurs in 2 stages, (1) the double bond at 
C»-C« becomes satd and the Cj-C« double bond in ring 
B shifts to Ct-C,« in ring C, yielding o-dihydrocrgostercl , 
(2) the double bond m the side chain of the latter at Cjr- 
Cu becomes satd , yielding a-ergostenol The same 
product is obtained in a single step by hydrogenation of 
22-dihydroergosterol, whereby the C*-C« bond is satd 
and the Ct-C« bond shifted, or by shifting the bond in 
7 -ergostenol. The double bond in the isomenc 0 -ergo- 
stenol is now shown to be at Cir-Cu in ring D. The proof 


A soln of 20 g of 4,5-Me,C(MeO)C«H,OMe m 40 cc of 
benzene was added dropwise to 200 cc of cooled IINOj 
(d 1 4) The sepd benzene layer was washed free from 
acid, dried and, on concn , yielded 11 g. of 2,4,5-OiN - 
( Me,C){MeO)C.H,OMe , b„ 188-92®, m. 99-100°, which 
was converted by nitration with HNOi (d 1.51) in the 
presence of AcjO into 2,4,5-(0,iV),< MeO) CJhOMe 
(IX), m. 157® The nitration of V gave 2,4,5-OiN- 
{Me>C){McO) CJItOMe, m 99-100®, which on further 
nitration was converted into IX C. R. Addmall 

Halogen derivatives of procaine II (p-bromo-o-amino- 
benzoyldiethylaminoethancl) . J. Frejka and F. Vymetal. 
Collection Czechoslov Chem Communications 7, 436-43 
(1935), cf C A 19,2332 — In order to study further the 
effect of halogens in the ring of procaine on the physiol, 
properties of the compds it was decided to invert the posi- 
tions of the Br and NIIj in hromopcocaine to obtain 
4-bromo-2-aminobenzoylduthylaminoethanol This was 
found to be an oil that gave a II Cl salt, m 166®. Both 
caused an intense anesthesia of the tongue. The HCI 
salt was prepd (17% yield) by heating 1 g. 4-bromo-2- 
ammobenzoyUhloroethanol (I), m. 80-1®, and 06 g 
NIIEti in a scaled tube at 110® for 10 hrs. The contents 
of the tube were extd with abs EtiO, this sola, was extd. 
with the caled amt. of aq HC1, the aq. soln was treated 


consists in ozomzation of 0-ergostenyl acetate to a keto 9 with the ealed amt of KjCOj and extd with EtjO, and 


ale. which represents a removal of ring D and the side 
chain, leaving Meat Cu and Oat Cu, and Sc dehydrogena- 
tion of the ketone to 2-methylphenanthrene. The 3 iso- 
menc ergostenol i represent, therefore, successive shifts 
of the double bond to an adjacent position; thus 7- 
C i-C. — - o-CrCn — - 0-Cu-C„ Ozomzation of a- 
ergostenyl acetate and decompn. of the ozomde by Zn 
dust gave a rout, of 2 isomenc dehydroergostenols, m. 


finally the Et»0 soln was pptd with IICl in EtOH. . 
was prepd (23%) by heating 1 g. of 4-bromo-2-amino- 
bemotc acid III), m 222®, and 0 7 g. CH,CICHiOH in 
3 cc. coned HjSO. for 6 hrs. on a water bath. Consider- 
able difficulty was experienced m finding an efficient 
method of prepg. II. Three methods were tried: (1) 
(9 S ) m SO cc. coned. H,SOi was added to 20 g 
4-BrC«H«NHAc in HjSO, to give 80% 2-mtro-4-bromo - 
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acetanilide, m 103-4° This was sapond with 50% 
H 2 SO« to give 83% 2-mln>-4-bromoandine, m 112 ' 
This was very difficult to diazotize and gave only 12-15% 
of 2-nitro-4 bromobenzontlrtle, m 68-9 °, which was hydro- 
lyzed by 50% HjSOj to give 78% of 2~nttro-4 bromobenzotc 
acid (III) , m 163-4° This was reduced by Fe and HCI 
to give 76% of II (2) When 2 OjNC«H 4 Me was bromi- 
nated, using Fe, a mist of isomers were formed from which 
J5% 2 mtro-4-PromoMvene (IV), m 43°, was isolated 
It was almost impossible to oxidize IV to III The only 
practical method, heating it in a sealed tube at 150-70° 
for 10 hrs with 30% IINOi, gave only 48% (3) However, 
reduction of IV with Fe and HCI and steam distn gave 
80% 2-ammo 4-bromotoluene, an oil, acetate, m 165° 
One 6 of this acetate in 500 cc HjO contg MgSO, was 
easily oxidized by KMnCb in 6 his to give 90% 2-acelyl- 
amtno 4 bromobenzotc acid, m 290° (220° ?), which was 
hydrolyzed by 50% HjSO« to give 63% II J T M 
Configurational relationships of methylphenyl- and 
methylhexylacetic acids and an attempt at the correlation 
of the configurations of 2 hydroxy acids with those of 
disubstituted acetic acids containing a methyl group 
P A Levene and Stanton A Harris J Bud Chem 112 , 
195-208(1935) —The configurations of MeCHPhCOiH 
and MeEt(CiHn)CH are correlated Acids contg a Ph 
or cyclohexyl group are correlated among themselves and 
to the corresponding normal acids Successive increase 
in thedistancc of a Ph group from the asym center of a sub- 
stituted AcOH causes an alternation in the shift of the mol 
rotations Substitution of C«Hii for Ph and C»H J? for 
Ph(CHj)j enhances the rotation With cyclohexjl no 
periodicity or marked difference was noted m either the 
normal or cyclic series The 2 HO acids are correlated 
with the disubstituted AcOH senes on theoretical grounds 
based on Boys’ theory Carbinols of the type R(CH»)»- 
CH(OH)Me are correlated with hydrocarbons of the type 
R(CHi)„CH(Me)Ft, where R is Ph or cyclohexyl When 
n — 0 oi 1 substitution of C,Hu by C«Hn has a similar 
effect on the mol rotation in both ales and hydrocarbons 
The effect of Ph is in the opposite sense in the carbinols 
with that of the hydrocarbons When n - 2 substitution 
of C«Hu for Ctllu has little effect on the rotation, sub- 
stitution by Ph produces an identical effect in both cases 
To BrMg(CH,).MgBr (from Br(CHj),Br (90 g )) was 
added )-EtMeCHCQ,Ft Hydrolysis with NH,Cl soln 

S ave a mixt of l l sec-butyl 1-cyclohexanol and sec- 
ulylcyclohextne 1 carbtnol, bn_u 99°, for] ft 3 96° To 
this (19 5 g ) in CHCh at 0° was added Br in CHC1, 
until no further decoloration occurred After washing, 
the product was fractionated, giving l-l-sec butyl-1- 
cyclohexene (I), b 172-4°, d’° 0 829, nft 1 4590, [ Q ]ft 
—4 06°, and a compd , CmHaoOBrj, b» 161 ", ofundetd struc- 
ture I reduced with PtOj gave d-2 cyclokcxy Ibulntte, b 
170-8°, d°° 0 815, nft 1 4460, [a]ft 0 59° Active 
AmMgBr and C,H„CHO gave 7 we/A\M undecanol, bo , 
70-5°, bn 08272, nft 1 4307, (M f 74° 

This with anhyd HI gave 3-methyl-5-iodot.ndecane, bi 
88°, dj* 1 1972, 45 7°, which, reduced with 

Raney’s catalyst, gave melhylethyloctylmethanc, bi» 94°, 
dj‘ 0 7491, «ft 1 4216, 17 4° R C E 

Synthesis of alcemes, derivatives of o phenyllactic and 
o phenylphenylglycohc acids E Flazek, Z Rodewald 
and D Krzyzamak Roczmki Chem 15, 360— 4 (in Ger- 
man 364) (1935) — Esters of these acids with tropine and 
MesNCHjCHjOH were prepd Fquimol amts of 
o-PhCtHiOCHjCOiH and tropine were heated to 110-20“ 
for 4 hrs , dry HCI being simultaneously blown through the 
molten mass, then coned KjCOs added The alceine was 
ext d with ether and disld at 208° under 1 mm pressure 
By mixing ether solns contg equimol amts of o-PhCc- 
HiOCHjCOCl and Me,NCH t CH,OH. oil of alceine-HCl 
was formed, then the free alceine was obtained by 
treating with K s COj Extn with ether gives a product 
bo j 148-150° Esterification of o phenyllactic acid by 
tropine gives the product boo 149-150° The product 
of esterification of o-phenyllactic acid by Me-NCHjCHjOfI 
bo j 110°, m 75° M Wojciechowski 


1 Constituents of red sandalwood Homopterocarpm 
H. leonhardt and E Oechler Arch Pherm 275, 447-52 
(1935), cf C A 29, 2543* — Homopterocarpm shows 
agreement with pterocarpin in the function of 2 O atoms 
The detection of the qumoid character of dihydrohomo 
pterocarpin is important from the standpoint of the sandal 
wood dyestuffs Dintlrophenylhydratone of homoptero 
carptn, CssHmOiN,, brownish red needles, m 292' (de 

. compn ) Dihydrohomopterocarpone, C ;? HmOj, by o.rida 

* tion of t-dihydrohomopterocarpin, lemon-yellow needles 
in 178 6°, dinttrophenylhydrazone, ChHjoOjNo, decompg 
258’ without melting, p-mtrophenylhydrazone, On- 
HjiOjNi, decompg 148° without melting, monoxime, 
CnlluOjN, yellow needles decompg 225° (dinttrophenyl- 
hydrazone, C:>HiiO»N e , coppery needles decompg 199°) 
Acetylation of dihydrohomopterocarpin in the presence 
of nascent H gives an Ac deriv CjiHuOr, m 122-3° 

3 WOE 

Obtaining hornyl chloride E N Rostovskil and T V 
Sheremeteva Ptasticheskie Afassui 1915, No 3, 33-4 — 
Bornyl chloride can be prepd without decrease In yield by 
satg pinene with HCI at 90° Cu and Pb surfaces cause 
a smaller yield at this temp , and are themselves corroded 
unless they are coated with lacquer II M Leicester 
Synthesis of jnethyloctahydrophenanthrenecarboxylie 
■Cid and 4-methylphenanthrene Georges Darzens and 

* Andr< L4vy Compt rend 201, 730 3(193 5), cf C A 
29, 0232 1 — Di-Et tetrahydro-0 naphthylmethylmalonate, 
bi 1 179°, m 123°, on decompn by heat gave tetrahydro- 
naphthylpropiomc acid, m 127° Dl-Et tetrahydro-0- 
naphthylmethylallylmalonate, bi 189-90°, gave on sapon 
the malonic acid which decomposed on heating and gave 
tetrahydronaphthylallylpropionic acid (I) Cychzatton 
of I as previously described gave octahydrotnethylphen- 

5 anthrenecarboxyhc acid (II), bj 187°, m 148-9° II 

heated with Se caused dehydrogenation as well as de- 
carboxylation and gave 4-methylphenanthrene, bj 160°, 
m 116° Julius White 

Preparation of fl-(l -naphthyl) propionic, fl-(2-naphthyl)- 
propionic and /?-(2-tetrahydronaphthyl) propionic acids 
Synthesis of dihydrophenalone and tetrahydro 5,6- 
benzmdan-1 one Georges Darzens and Andrfi L6vy 
Compt rend 201, 902-1(1935) , cf preceding abstr — 

6 c C„H 7 (CH,),CO ! H (I), b„ 179°, m 156° (amide, m 
133°, Me ester, b, 162°, acid chloride (II), m b, 1179-80°, 

m 26°), was prepd by heating the corresponding malonic 

acid These consts are different from those reported by 
others Likewise F-CwH^CHiJjCOjH (IH), m 127° 
(amide, m 133°; acid chloride, bi 162°, m 2°, Mcester, 
bn 183°), and /S-CioH,(CH,),CO.H, m 135°, were prepd 
II, treated with AlCfi in PhNOi, gave dihydrophenalone 
(IV), m 86° (oxime, m 126°) III treated gave tetra- 

‘ hydro-5, C-benzmdan-1 -one (V), bi 167°, m 47° (oxime, 
m 224°) V on oxidation gave l,2,4,5-C,H,(CO.H) ( , 
m 275° 



(IV) (V) 

Julius White 

Teipene furoates J N Borghn Ind Eng Chem 28 
31-2(1936) — The prepn of fenchyl furoote, buo 775 , 
n 1 6019, acid no 0 7, bornyl furoate, bn* 275°, acid no 
9 18, and Jenehyl telrahydrofuroale, n l 4790, are described 
and their properties as plasticizers discussed 

E W Tlllltson 

Sulfur compounds of terpenes VIII Actions of gold 
chloride on thloborneol and tbioeamphor Akira Nafcat- 
suehi J Soc them Ind , Japan 38, Suppt binding 
617(1935), cf C A 30, 1042' —An mly compd was 
obtained from the reaction of thloborneol and aq AuCli, 
and with ale a white ppt was formed The Au compd 
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was <ol in Et : 0, C.H, and CHCli, m 194-5*. decompd. 1 
at 206°, and contained S3 36% Au and 9 0Q% S The 
reaction product from AuCli and thiocamphor at SO gai e 
n greenish black amorphous ppt when treated with EtjO 
Theppt was sparingly sol in CHCli and did not show any 
definite deconipn point It contained 81 18% Au and 
10.37% S Analogous results were obtained when the 
reaction took place at 29°, but different results at 0-1°, 
when a compd , sol in I t t O, was obtained which tn 
179-80* (deconipn ) and contained 63 71% Au and coutd not be crvstd 


360°, and 4-benzoylbenzophenone-4 '-carboxylic acid, in. 
268*. Reduction of III with Na-Hg in 05% EtOH at 
70* gave 2 forms of (PhCII(OH)C«H,],CHOH. One 
form, supposed to be the syn form (VI) because of its 
relative stability, m 176 5® and decomposes 180®; the 
anti-form (VII), m 105-10° and decomposes 115*. 
Both were oxidized by CrO> to III When suspended in 
C»II« and treated with dry HC1, VI gave a tn-Cl denv , 
yellowish, m 73-4®, and VII gave a tri-Cl denv. which 


10 0*1% S IX Actions of gold chloride on various 
terpene sulfur compounds Ibtd 617 — The S compd 
from A M> menthene gav e an amorphous white ppt w Uh 
Audi, which was sol in rt t O, CJI, and Cl! Cl,, m 92 
and decompd at 171* It contained 53 40% Au and 
0 01% S Analogous results were obtained with the S 
compd from •!*(•> */> menthene _The S compete of 


Louise Kelley 


The hydrogenation of unsaturated compounds 
Yurashevskil J Gen Client (U S S R ) 5, 1098- 
1107(1935) — When mixts of olefin drnvs. are catalyti- 
cally hy drogenated, it is not alway s true that tliecomponent 
with the greatest no of II atoms attached to the doubly 
linked carbons hydrogenates first , to the exclusion of the 
other components A higher energy content (heat of c< 


phcllandrene (I), lmaljl acetate (II) and hnaloolene (III) 3 bustion) also favors hydrogenation Mtxts studied.- 


•c treated with aq Audi under ice cooling, followed by 
heating to 05° B> treating the reaction product with ale 
An compds with The following properties were obtained 

I, deconipn point 158-63*, 77 93% Au and S 22% S, 

II, 102-3*, 73 00 and 9 23, III, 161*. 74 25 and 9 44 

These compds were sol in CHCli and sparingly sol in 
EtjO, C«Hi and ale Karl Kammcrmcyer 

Addition compounds of benzidine with some phenols 
and acids Konxtanty Ilrymakowski, Henryk Staszew- 
ski and Marja Szmyt Roesmii them 15, 301 8(in 
German 308-0) (1935) —Thermal analysis of binary 
systems of benzidine with phenote and acids pioves the 
high reactivity of benzidine tn the formation of addn 
compds There were found compds with resorcinol, 
hydroquinone, sahey he acid, BzOIf, a- and 0-mpbthoI 
M Wojciecbowski 


Benzoyleugenol(I)-siilbcne (II) simultaneous absorp- 
tion of H, a little mote rapidly by I I-Na cinnamate 
(III) at 50% complete hydrogenation, I was 70% hydro- 
genated, III 30% III pulegonc (IV) IV begins to absorb 
H only after the reaction with lit is complete IV-fumane 
acid (V) V hydrogenates first, but IV begtns to take up 
II before the reaction with V is complete IV-allyl ale. 
(VI), ni-VI in both pairs VI reacts completely before 
the other component begins II-VI simultaneous ab- 
sorption of II Lunoncnc-III III is hydrogenated first. 
IV-Mc-C CHMe (VII) IV hydrogenates first, then VII 
III-Me cinnamate (VUI), cinnamic acid-VIII VIII 
hydrogenates first Exptl —Hydrogenation was carried 
out according to the directions of Ginsberg and Ivanov 
(C A 25, 4173) One g Ni, 0 I g PdCI, 2NaCI, 30 cc 
solvent (ale alone or 30 cc ale plus varying amts of 


Benzophenones from carboijhc acids H 1* Newton . 11,6 or AcMe), and electrolytic H were employed A 

.J I> U U.A riM< 97 iWITJl/ltWIll 5 tnr U TK,. 


andP. H Groggins lnd.Ent Chent 27, 1397-9(1935) 
Condensation of BzCOjH, p-ClC«H<COCOiH, p-Me- 
C.1I|C0C6,H and tcrephthvlic acid with chlorobenzenes 
by the Fnedel-Craft reaction is repotted, inth practically 
quant, yields, the formation of 0- and p-i<omertc benzo- 
phcnoncs is established In the ommonolysis of halo- 
benzophenones the presence of Cu is desirable foi obtaining 
a satisfactory rate of animation Under suitable conditions 


correction was made for II absorbed by the catalyst The 
course of hydrogenation was the same with the mixt III— 
VI whether the solvent was 40 cc ale plus 3 cc 11,0 or 
15 cc AcMe plus 15 cc ale plus 5 cc H,0 L. W. B 
The nitration of a-ethylnaphthalene Georges Livy 
Compt rend 201, 900-2(1935), cf C A. 27, 717.— 
The nitration of o-CuTIjEt as previously described gave 
a nuxt of isomers from which l,4-CioH«Et(NO>) was 


in the animation of (4-CIC«II,),CO it is possible to effect 6 isolated and identified by reduction to the amtne 


the replacement of only 1 halogen .t,3*,j,4'-7Ytra- 
chloro-4'-benzo\lbenzophenone, m 09-71*, is prepd by 
condensing terephthilic acid with PhCl in the presence of 
nnhyd AlCb; oxime.m 210®, anilide, m 288® 4-CMoro - 
4'-meth\tben:ophenone, m 128 5-9®, 3,4-duhk>rohen- 
sophenone, m. 101-1 5°, 2-ehloro-4-meth\lbenzophenone, 
m 99 5®, 4-ammo-4'-irethylbenzophenore, m 1S6-7® 

O W Willcox 

4.4'-Dibenzyldiphenylmethane Edmond Conncrade 
BUI soc.chtm Bel: 44, 411-24(1935) —To 50 g Fh.CH, 

(I) and 15 g mcthylal in 300 g AcOlI was added slowly 
with vigorous shaking 50 g coned H,SO, After several 
hrs a mtxt. or 300 g of each of the 2 acids was added and 
finally, after se\ rral hrs of shaking, 500 g coned II, SO, 

After dtln with H,0, extn with hot PhMe nod removal of 
1’hMc »n MCMO, the mass was extd with boiling EtOH 
I rom the EtOH soln there crystd 4,4'-dibennldiphensl- 
meihant (II) (2-3% yield), m 91 5* Oxidized by CrO, 
in boiling AcOH II gave ej'-dtbenzoylben^pkenone (III), 
m 227 5°. The reaction of PhLi with (p-ClCH,C,H,)i- 
CII, (IV) gave an amorphous product and Ph, IV with 
C«1I, in the presence of AlCh gav c I and a lesinous product, 
but not II Tlic action of (p-ClCH.C,H,),CO with C»II, 
m the presence of A1C1, gave a quant, yield of 4,4'- 

dibensslbenzopkenone (V), tn 83-7*. which was obtained ___ 

in cryst. form only with difliculty Oxime, m. 130-1®, 9 20% oleum 
decomposes in light , ami is easily h> drolyzed by acids. V, " * 
reduced with Na-llg in TtOH, gave the carbinol, which 
could not be crystd Oxidized with CrO, in boiling AcOH, 

V gave III The tnoxime of m is unstable. The must, 
obtained by treating (p-ClCOC.H,),CO in C*H« with" 

AlCb was extd. with boiling AcOH. Trora this ext. TTr 
was obtained in 20-6% y leld The residue msnl in AcOH 
was a nuxt. of benropbninne-4,4 '-dicarboxyhc acid, m 


Julius White 

Addition of substituents in the anthraquinone senes 
Ch Marschalk Bull, see chim (5), 2, 1809-30(1935) , 
cf C A 22, 74 — Certam sulfonic acids of the anthra- 
quinone series are characterized by the peculiar mobility 
of the conjugated SO,H group. A study of the action of 
alk cyanides on l,4-dihydroxy-2-anthraquinonesulfonic 
acid (I) has shown that the final product is 2,3-dic>ano- 
qumizann (U) and that the reaction is not a simple 
substitution. To a sole oflOg of the Na salt of I, prepd 
according to Ger. pat 2S7.SG7, in 500 g H f O and 5 g 
Na-CO, was added 10 g. KCN and the mixt. was heated 
at 90® for 30 min Oxidation of the leuco form with 3 5 
g (NH,),S-0, gave a blue-violet salt which was filtered 
off, washed free from KCN and decompd with boding 
dd IIC1_ The orange ppt was recrystd from PhCl and 
yielded 7 g of orange-brown crystals of II, Cis//,A,0,. 
m above 300® By heating a suspension of 5 g of qmm- 
rarin (111) in a soln of 40 g KCN m 200 cc. 11,0 for 5 
his nnd operating as described abov e a y icld of 1 7-1 9 g 
of II was obtained The intermediary formation of a quint - 
zann-quinone and the interpretation of the reaction as 
the addn of 11 CN art excluded since all operations are 
earned out in the absence of air and in the presence of a 
reducing agent Sulfonation of 0 5 g of II with 10 cc of 
20% oleum at 140-50° in the presence of a trace of yellow 
HgO yielded a sulfonic acid, sol in 11,0 and which gave a 
blue Al lake similar to that produced by the transformation 
product of 2,6-quintzanndisulfomc acid with KCN 
which contains a conjugated SOiH group that renders it 
sol in H,0 A soln of 30 g of l-amino-4-hydroxyantbra- 
quinone-2 -sulfonic acid (IV) (Ger. pat. 289,308) m 2000 
cc. 11,0 contg. 45 g KCN and 10 g. Na,CO, was heated 
for 3-1 hrs at 90-5 . The cooled soln. was treated with 
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10 g (NH«)iSjOj and yielded 9 g of 1 -ammo-4-kydroxy- 1 68B, 2083-6(1935); cf. C. A 28, 2062* — 6-HOjS-l-Cu* 

2 .3- dicyanoanthraqutnone (V) Similar treatment of the H»NII,, fused with KOH at 310% gave 6-HO-l-CmHiNH,, 
3 -sulfonic acid isomer of IV gave an analogous dmitnle which on treatment with Ac,0 gave 6-!IOCioII»NHAc 
Heating 5 parts of II in 40 parts by vol. of 90% H,SO, (I). I, treated withMe,SO«. gave G-MeOCioH«NHAc (0) 

at 150" for 1-1 5 hrs gave the insol anhydride of 1,4- II in TtOH, heated 2 hrs witbeoned HCI. gave C-MeOCin- 

dihydroxy-2,3-anthraquinonedicarboxyhe acid (VI), sol in H«NH, HCI (III), m 205-20 ' (decompn ) ; 6-MeOCjt- 

dil alk carbonates or NaOH The acidulation of these II«NH,, m. 74*. Ill, treated with NaNO, and a mixt. of 

alk solns gave dull-gold leaflets of the corresponding CujSO* and KCN', gave 0-MeOCuHiCN, m 79° HI, 

acid (VII), identical with the acid prepd from 1,4-dl- . diazotized and treated with KI, gave 6-MeOCuH,I, bi 

hydroxy-2, 3-dimethylanthraqumone (Fr pat 739,596) . 175-8°, m. 33°. 6-MeOCuII|MgI (IV), caused to react 

Tins identification establishes the correctness of the with CHO(CHj)»CO»Et, gave 6-MeOCuJIiCH CHCIIr 

formulation of II, VI and VII The partial dccarboxyla- CO,H (V) , m 156°, Meester.m 60* V, reduced over Ft 

lion of VII by the action of coned II,SO, in the presence or Pd, gave C-MeOCioH,(CHt)iCO,H (VI), m 149°. VI, 

of II, BO, at 200° gave 2-quinizorincarboxyhc aetd (VIII), treated with SnCl, at 105° for 1 hr, gave 7-methoiy- 

m 244-6°, identical in its sulfobonc *oln and spectra l-keto-l,2,3,4-tetrahydrophcnanthrcne (VII), m 101°. 

with the acid prepd b> the oxidation of 2 melhylquim- VII, treated with HOAcand HBr, gave 7-hydroxy-l ,2,3,4- 

zarln (Ger pat 273,341) Oxidation of Vin with MnOi tetrahydrophenanthrene (VHI), m 232°, Bz ester, m 
transformed it into 2-purpunncarboxyhc acid, m 222-4° 3 212° VIII was physiologically inactive IV, treated with 
By the above method of hydrolysis 10 g of II was trans- CHO(CH,),CO,MgI, gave G MeOCioH»CH(QH)CH,CH|- 

formed direct ly into 6 g of VIII Controlled alk bydroly- COjII which formed the lactone (IX), b» oi 160-70% m. 

sis of VI gave VIII but if the heating with 5% NaOH was 114°. IX, boiled with KOI! and treated with MeN,, gave 

continued for several hrs the entire material was con- 7-MeOCioHiCH CHCH,CO,Me (X), bon 140°. X, re- 
verted into III A suspension of 10 g of VI in 1101) cc of duced with Pt or Pd and then sapond , gave VI 

1 5% NaiCOj was boiled for 10 min , dild with 1100 cc. Julius White 

HjO and filtered The soln was cooled to 2° and to it was Dicarbozyhc acid esters of tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol 
added, dropwise, 4 g of 87% Na,S-Oi After standing for J N Borglm Ind Eng Chem 28, 35-6(1936) —The 

1 hr below 4° in the absence of air 60 cc of 30% NaOH * tetrahydrofurfuryl esters of the following dicarboxylic 

was added and the leuco deriv formed was oxidized by acids were prepd and their values as plastutters discussed 
a current of air Purification of the product gave 8 g of Tetrahydrofurfuryl ale (I) and terpinene-maleic anhydride 

VIII, m 245-7° Operation at room temp with an excess gave an ester, acid no 66 5, which was further esterified 

of NaiS.0, gave dihydroquimzarin, m 158°. The con- with butanol, reducing the acid no to 45, «” 1 5023 

stitulion of II demonstrates the complexity of the fuoda- Ester from I and mateic anhydride, acid no 69, a" 

mental reaction and it is certain that the CN group at 1 4897, dJJ S 1.1931 Tster from I and phthahe anhy- 

position 3 must be the result of an addn reaction The dnde, acid no 64 5, n’ 5 1 5250, d 1 2165 

cyanides act slowly on I at room temp and it was found c E W TiUitson 

possible by this means to isolate the intermediate in the ANPhenethyl-3-pbenyl.5-pyrazoIone E. Votoiek and 
formation of II Air was bubbled through a cooled soln of O Wichteile Collection Cuchoslov Chem Commumca- 
20 g of the Na salt of 1,20 g Na,CO, and 16 g KCN in lions 7. 388-91(1935) ; cf C. A. 27, 3475 — N-Phen- 

41 H»0 for 5-6 days The soln was acidulated with HCI, ethyl -3 -phenyl -5 pyrazolone (1), m 145 5% was oblained 

boiled and filtered and salted out with KC1, yielding 1,4- in good yield (75% even with crude hydrazine) by the 

dih>droxy-3-cyanoanthraqumone-2 sulfonic acid (IX) spontaneous reaction of PhCH,CH,NHNHt and PbCO- 

whicb is readily transformed into 1,4 -dihydroxy -3-c>ano- CH,CO,Et in aq EtOII It was sol in alkalies but not 

anthraquinone (X) , m 223-9% by reductiv e desulfonation. in acids The 4-isomtroso dent (II), m 133-9% was 

The constitution of X results from its hydrolysis products, 6 obtained (90%) by treating I in EtOH with HCI and 

1.4 - dihydroxy-2 - anlhraquinonecarbamide, m. above NaNOi (red crystals from AcOH; yellow from EtOII) 

300°, and VIII Both IX and X are readily converted Reduction of II with Zn m AcOH gave a few colorless 

into n by the action of KCN in alk soln It is concluded crystals which apparently were the 4-ammo deriv of I 
that the conjugated SO,H group of I activates the mol. These gave an oil with BzH After they were filtered off, 

and enables it to add HCN and fix a CN group in position the addn of IljO to the mother liquor gave a dark red ppt 

3 The displaced II atom together with the acid H atom which was probably a homolog of rubazontc and CO N- 

convert the quinone into the leuco form of IX which is 1 * 

dcsulfonatcd by the action of the alk soln and transformed (C}l,CH,Ph) . N CPh.CIIN C . CPh N K(CIItCH r 

into X Thus certain substituents such as SOiH, CN, 7 1 

CO, H, CO,R, CONTI, in the 2-position of m accentuate Ph).CO, m 165°. When 10 g I, 10 g MeOH and 10 g 
the state of unsatn of the mol and render it capable of 1 

substitute addn 111 acts m an analogous fashion, though 5fef were irepC at iW {or 5-8 hrs in a seaiVrf tube, 50- 

more slowly and less definitely, as is shown by the forma- 55% pure hydrtodide of the 2-Me deriv , PhC CH CO N 

tiou of some l,4-dihydroxy-2,3-dic>anoanthraqmnone in 1 — 

the leuco form by the action of alk KCN It may be (CH,CH,Ph) NMe HI, m 174-5% were formed The 
supposed that the introduction of 2-substituents may in- 1 

hibit secondary reactions The formation of such bimol g free base was an oil John E Milbery 

substances as the 2,2'-biqumtzaryls may be due to the y -T etrahy dropyranald ehy de V Prelog and E Ccrkov- 

unsatd state of HI and result from addn reactions The mkov Collection Cuchoslov Chem Communications 7, 

unsatd nature of lH and its dons was examd by the 430-5(1935) — P and C. desired this compd in order to 

reactions with dienes In org solvents, even m a sealed prep longer y-chains in tetrahydropjran. Attempts to 

tube at 140°, no normal diene synthesis was observed but prep it by the dry distn of Ba y-tetrahydropyranate and 
I, HI, VIII and X n acted with cyclopentadiene in aq alk (HCOi)iBa gave very poor results, so CH, CH, O CH, - 

media at 70-80° A similar reaction was observed with t — “ 

naphthazartn It has been shown that the dmitnle formed CIt, CHCOC1 was reduced with II, and Pd (C. A 15, 
by the action of KCN on 1 ,4-diammo 2 anthraquinone- 9 • — • — — • 

sulfonic acid is J ,4-dusmmo-2 J-dicyonoanthraqumone 2435) with better, although not always rtliabfc, results 
which can be degraded to II by controlled oxidation The following is a typical run To40g of the acid chloride 

VI condenses readily with Nil,, amines and amino car box- in 150 g xylene were added 4 7 g BaSO, contg 5% Pd 
ylic acids In the presence of A!C1, and Na it reacts with and 235 (’) g quinoline sulfate This mixt was boiled 

hydroquinone to give a product which is probably a and II, was passed in for 24 hrs After being filtered 

tetrahydroxypentacenediqumone C. R Addmall the mixt was dxstd at 13 mm Hg to give 6 8 g impure 

1 - Keto - 1 ,2,3.4 - tetrahydro - 7 - hydroxyphenan- aldehyde A second distn gave pure y-tetrahydropyran- 

hrene Adolf Butenacdt and Gerhard Schramm Ber. aldehyde (I), bu 74*7°; phenylhydrazone, m. 93-4 , 
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2 ,4-dinitrophen}!hydra:one, m. UX}*; jemiearbasom, m. 
191 °. The aldehyde was very unstable and rapidly poly- 
nierized to the cryst tnmer, in 221" When a mixt. of 
3 5 g. 1, 3 5 g rhodanm, 3 g AeQNa, 10 cc AcOH, and 
10 ce. AciO was agitated for an hr. at 100-10°, 3 27 g of 
a condensation product, CHt CH» Q Clli CHi C H C CO - 

NH CS S, m 254*, was foimcd When this product was 

warmed with 15% NaOH soln y-telrakydropyranyl- 
thwpyrumc acid, CH* Cllj 0 CH, . CHiCHCIItCSCOjII, 

m. 151-2*, was formed John F Milbcry 

2- Anunopyndice senes III Salicylyl-Z-aminopyndir.e 
and its electrolytic reduction to o hydroiybenzyl -2- 
ammopyTidine K Tcist, W Awe and W Vdlksen 
Arch Pharm 273, 470-8(1935) — The studies previously 
reported in this field (cf C A 28, 3407*, 29, 792’) have 
been continued Starting with o-AcOC»H,COCl, salicylyl- 
2~aminopyndine was prepd and the latter electrolytieally 
reduced to o-hydroxybemyl 2-amxnopyridine, CuIIuONi, 
m 105°, identical with the product obtained from o- 
hydroxybcnzylidene 2-ammopyridine (pier ale, m 185- 
fi®) Similar expts With phthaloyl-2 annnopyridinc 
yielded products indicative of cleavage during reduction 

WOE 

3- Aminopyridine II (Methylated derivatives, acetyl* 
ammopyndine, formylaminopyndine ) E Plazek, A 
Marcimkow and Ch Stammer Roczmki Chem 15, 
3h5-7G(m German 370-7) (1935), cf C A 29, 2 r >35* — 
The authors found that all denvs of 3-aminopjndmc are 
chemically more inactive than those of 2-aminopyridine 
The following compds were prepd 3-Mcthylamino- 
pyridme, obtained in 4 5 g yield by heating in a seated 
tube to 125-135® for 20 hrs 10 g 3-bromopyridine and 
23 cc 40% aq MeNH, with addn of 1 g CuSO« as 
catalyst. The product was extd with ether and distd 
at 118-120* under 12 nun pressure 3-AcetyImethyI- 
aminopyndme, obtained in 9 g yield by boiling 1 hr 8 
g. amine and 11 g Ac s O The product bn 145*, when 
crystd.from petr ether, it m 04* 2,0-Dibromo-3-methyI- 
unnnopyiidine, obtained in 4 6 j yield by adding lo 
1 90 g. amine in 6 g AcOH C 1 g Br in 5 cc AcOH, 
crystd. from EtOII-HiO, it m 09° 3-Mclhylnttroso- 
amine, obtained in 4 g yield by diazotization of 5 g 
amine, hm 135®, 3-PyndylomethyIhydrazmc, obtained 
by the reduction of the nilro compd with Zn powder in 
AcOH, bn 191®. 3-Methylnitroaminopyndmc, obtained 
in 2 5 g yield by adding at 0° to 4 6 g amine in 10 cc. 
coned. If, SO, a mixt of 3 cc HNO, (d I 52) and 5 cc 
coned IljSOi, m 51-5®, bi j 124-8® 2-Nitro-3-methyl- 
nmmopyndinc, obtained in 2 g yield by introducing slowly 
5 g. 3-methyInitroainme into 25 cc coned If, SO, at 0-5®, 
m. 110*. 3-Mcihylarmno-2-aminopyndme, obtained by 
reduction of the 2 mtro compd with SnCI, or by amida- 
tion of 3-methylaminopyridine with NaNHj, m 124® 
6-Amino-3-methy]aminoj>yndinc, obtained by heating 
at 110-16® for 20 hrs fi g 3-bromo-6-aminopyridine with 
15 cc of 40% aq McNHs and 0 5 g CuSO, as catalyst, 
m. 70 . Dromination of 3-dimethylaminopyridme gtves 
2,6 - dibromodimethybminopyndine, b 0 , 113-15®, and 
bronio-3-dimethylammopyndme, ni 64-6* Fotmyl- 
aminopyridine obtained by boiling for 4 hrs 5 g 3-am- 
mopyndme and 10 cc HCOiH, b„ 200* under 25 mm 
pressure, m 9(5*. There was also obtained 3-acetyl- 
aminopyndine nitrate, m 165® M Wojcicchowski 

The derivatives of 3,3 '-bipyridme Wanda RrydAwna 
and Wladyslaw Wiszmewski. Ronmii Chem. 15, 378-81 
(icu Trench 38I-2)(I035) ; ef. C. A. 29, 2535* —The 
* «<«„ f d 3 ,3 '-bipyt idme-22 '-dicarboxyhc acid, 
obtained in 60% yield by boiling for 2 5 hrs. 7 g of the 
neutral salt of this acid with 14 g.of Etland lOg ofanhyd 
benzene, m. R2-4®. The di-Me ester, m 153-5°, was also 
prepd The diamide, obtained in 86% yield by heating 
in a sealed tube to 135-145° for 8 hrs 2 g. of the di-Lt 
est *T.*> ,h 12 ec^ of anhyd- ElOH, said with Nil, at 
10 , m 26S 5-70 . The chloride, obtained by boiling 
10 g. Of the acid and 100 g. of SOC1, for 3 hrs , m. 147- 


1 150°. 2,2 '-I)iamino*3,3 '-bipyridine, nt. 181.5-2 5 , and 

3,3'-bipyndme-2,2'-Pyridone-2', m. 306-8®, were atso 
obtained M Wojeiechowski 

4-Bromopyridine J P Wibaut, J Ovethoff and H 
Geldof. Ree trav ehm. 54, 507-12(1935).— The prepn 
of 4-bromopyrtdtne (I) was carried out in 2 ways; 4- 
bydroxypyridine (y-pyndone) was heated in PBr, and 
PODr, to form I winch was isolated as the ptcrate. decompg. 
223°, 4-nitroammopyridine was mixed with coned. 

2 HBr soln , cooled to —5°, treated with NaNO, (3 mols ) 
and then heated I was obtained by steam distn andextn. 
of the distillate with Et,0 which was evapd at 15 mm. 
without heating I b 0 m i 27 5-30°, m 0-1°, n’o 1.5079, 
decomposed on standing in a sealed tube, forming a yellow- 
brown solid which was possibly a pyndylpyndinium 
compd I formed a llgClt sail decompg 270°, and chloro- 
platmate, and reacted with NH, at 200°, forming 4-atn- 

3 inopyndinc E W Scott 

Reactions of aromatic mixed ketones with disubstituted 
derivatives of thiourea containing different aromatic 
radicals K Dzicwonski, L Gizler and J Moszew 
Rnczmht Chem 15, 400-6(in Trench 407)(1935) —The 
following compds were prepd 2 -phenyl - 4 -amlino-G- 
mcthylqumoline, obtained in 8 g yield by heating 20 
g PhCOMe and 40 3 g phenyl p-to!>Ithiourca at 186- 
210° for 5 hrs , then a short time at 280°, m 10! °, sol in 

* AcOH 2-PhcnyJ-4-ni!r[>soani]ino-G~metliytquinoIinc, yel- 
low, m 137-8° 2-Phcnyl-4-aeetylanilmo-6-mcth>l- 
quinolme, m 142° 2- Phcnyl-4 -amlino-G-mcthylqmnol- 

me-Mel, m 23 r >“ 2-Fhenyl-4-phcnylmctliylamino-fi- 
methylqutnoJme, yellow, m 1(17° 2-PhcnyM-hydroxy-C- 
nietliylquinohm.ni 291® 2-Phen>M-0-naphthyIamino- 
5,6-benzoqumolinc, obtained by treating 34 8 g fi- 
napluhjlphenylthiourca and 15 g PhCOMe at ISO® for 

5 4 hrs , then at 2S0° for 0 5 hr . m 202-3° The HCI 
salt, m 280 7°, picrate, m 200-1®, and methiodide, m. 
293-4®, of 2-phenyl-4-/?-naphth>Iamino-5,G-benzoquinol- 
ine were prepd 2-PhrnyM-(£ naphtliylacctylamino)- 
5,0 benzoqiunolme, m 172-3®, 2-phenyl-4-(ff-naph- 
thylnitrosoamino-5,n-benzoquinohne, yellow, m. 250-1®, 
2 phenyl -l-hydroxy-5,G-bcnzoquinoline, m 2SO-1 were 
also obtained 2-fp-Toly])-4-(fi-nap)itbybmino).C,0- 
benzoquinohne, obtained by heating at 180-200® for 5 

6 hrs 140 g fl-naphthylthiourcaandG7g. p-MeC,H,COMc, 

then a short time at 290®, m 22(>®. 2-p-Tolyl-4- 
(|J-naphth>Itiitroso-imino)-5,6-benzoquinolinc, yellowish 
orange, m 10 r >°, am] 2-/>-tn!vl-4-hydroxy-5,6-benzoqmnol- 
ine, m 314-15°, were prepd M Wojcicchowski 

The preparabon of 2,2'-biqmnolyl by the catalytic de- 
hydrogenation of quinoline J. P Wibaut, H V Tjcenk 
Wdlink, Jr , and W E Nieuwenlutis Ree trav ehtm 
54, 804-7(1935) — Quinoline, heated m a sealed glass tube 

7 to 325-35° in the presence of Ni (suspended on AbOi), 

was dehydrogenated, forming 2,2'-biquinolyl (I) In 15% 
yield I was also formed in very small amts, when I 
was used as a catalyst E W. Scott 

Malaria medicaments Syntheses In the acridine group 
1 Kh TeTdman and E L Kopeliovich. Arch Pharm 
273, 488-90(1935) .• — In all the acridine compds described 
in the literature ns possessing antimalanal action the 

B halogen occupies the G-position Accordingly, m the 
present study the authors decided to prep, compds. (1) 
which possess in the positions 2 and 0 the same radicals 
as occur in acriclun (atebnn), in which, however, the 
halogen (Cl) occupies position 6 instead of 7, (2) compds. 
of the same type, but with the side chain -NIICIIiCIIj- 
CIT,NTt, in position 9, (3) compds. with 2 halogen (Cl) 
atoms in positions f, and 7 of the acridine nucleus The 
compds thus obtained wei e tested on finches and sparrows , 

9 their chemotherapeutic indices were lower than that of 
aenchm (atebnn), indeed for compds. (1) and (2) 
7 5 times, for compds (3) 2 5 times Jess. On removal of 
the Cl atom from position 6 tn Magidson and Grigorow- 
skt’s compd the chemotherapeutic action on the malaria 
Plasmodium is completely nullified. Furthermore, it 
appears that in the transfer of the Cl atom from position 
fi to 7, Its action is almost completely nullified, the chemo- 
therapeutic index being only 2. Instead of 15 for acti- 
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chm Not less interesting is the fact that introduction of 
a 2nd Cl atom m the acncbin mol causes marked diminu- 
tion in its activity, the index being then only h instead of 
15 For purposes of this study the following substances 
were prepd ?-Methoxyphenyl-4 '-chloroanthranihc acid, 
ChHuNOjCI, m 185-0°, 2-methoxy 7,9 dichloroacridtne, 
C,iH»NOC1j, m 203-1°, 2 metkoxy .?-thloro D-i-dtetkyl- 
amino - a melhylbutylamtnoacndine - 2 21 Cl, CjjHnNi- 
OCli, canary yellow, in 221-2°, 2-mithoxy7-cMoro-0- 
y dtethylaminopropylamtnoacrtdine - 2 11 Cl , C-iIFkNi- 
OClj, yellow, m 2-16—7“ 2,4,5-Trtchlorotoluene, C HiCli, 
in 80-1° oxidized with I1NO, it yields the 2,4,5 tri- 
chlorohenzoic acid, m 160-3°, 4 mcthoxydtphenylamtno- 
J' ,4' -dichloro-6' -carboxylic acid, CuHiiNO,C 1., green, 
in 233-4°, 2 methoxy-6 ,7 ,0-tnchloroacrtdme, Ci,H»NO- 
Cl,, yellowish green, m 192 3°, 2 methoxy 6,7-dichloro - 
O-i-dielkylominometky ibuly taminoacrtdme-2 II Cl, orange, 
m 230-7° \V O F. 

Arylselemum halides VI Cleavage of ketosulfido- 
eaiboxyhc acids 2 Otto Behaghel and Wilhelm Muller 
Ber 68 IS, 2164-0(1935), cf C A 29, 7960’ —In the 
course of the study of thecleavageof ketosullidocarboxylic 
acids, 3 keto 2,3-dihydrobenzo-l ,4-selenazmc (I) was 
included as a representative of heterocyclic ketones with 
2heteroatoms From this the 2 Br deriv was to be prepd 
by a method analogous to that used by Zahn (C A 17, 
2425) for the S compd , but with Bi or Cl I first gave 
addn products, C,I1« NH CO CHt SeX,, which on long 


standing, rapidly on boiling in PhMe or AcOH, Jost IIX 
and formed the 2 halogen denvs of I by migration of the 
halogen from the Se to the adjacent C atoms These 
halogen dcrlvs with IISCH;CO,H gave the corresponding 
k‘losulfidocarboxyltc acid (II) which was broken down by 
alkali to I and HOSCH.COiII, the latter being hydrolyzed 
to H,S, OHCCOjlI (or HOCHjCOiH) and (CO,H), 
I, m 182°, was prepd by reduction of o 0 2 \C,II«Se- 
CHjCOiH with NaOH-N’a,S 1,1-Dtbromtde, yellow- 
brown, m 211° 2-Br deriv , m 213-14° 1,1-Dt- 

chlortde, yellow brown, m 222° 2-Cl dene , m 227 8° 
The dihahdcs boiled with water yieht the oxide, m about 
160° II, yellowish, n 209 10° CAR 

Alkaloids of the leaves of jaborandi Synthesis of 
pUocajpidme N A Preobrazhcnskil, A M Polyakova 
and V A ITeobrazhenskil Compi rend acad set 
U S R R \ N 5 1,3,207-9(1935) cf C A 29. 3740* — 
The syntheses of d homopilr-pic acid (I) is complicated 
by spatial rearrangement during the procedure Accord- 
ingly, the diazo ketone from d pilopic acid (II) was con- 
verted into I by the method of Arndt and Listed (C A 
29,3321*) A mm of 1 5 g of II, m 121 2 2 2°, |a|V° 
>4 60°, and an excess of SOC1* was heated for 5 hrs at 
35-40° The resulting chloroanhydnde was dissolved in 
Et : 0 and added to an rt 2 0 soln of CHjNj prepd from 10 
CC of EtOiCN (NO)Me The cooled mtxt pptd an al- 
most quant yield of yellowish crystals of diaromethyi 
d-pilopjl ketone (HI), m 106-8° A soln of 0 97 g of 
HI in 100 cc of HjO at 50° was added drop wise to a mixt 
of 1 03 g of NajSjO, and 0 C8 g of Ag.O in 35 cc of H,0 
Extn of the reaction mixt. gave 0 78 g of I, CjHuO,, 
which was converted into a chloromethyl d-homopilopyj 
ketone, m S8 5-9.2° identical with a similar deriv. from 
1 obtained from natural sources C R Add mall 

Mitraphylhne Raymond-Hamet and Louis Millat 
Bull set pharmacol 42, 602-11(1935) — Mitraphylhne 
(I), the alkaloid extd by MichieL from the bark of 
Mttragyna sltpulosa O Kuntze, ts not identical with 
mitr in ermine (II), obtained from the same source I 
m 258-67°, II m 205-16° The ap of I is -7 7°, its 
probable formula Ct HjA'iOi, od of II is —23 1°, Its 
formula CnHiiNiOt Zeisel’s method shows 1 OMe 
group in I and two in II, the latter being probably the 
methylated deriv of the former A I Meyer 

The constitution of the alkaloid nympheine r 
Burei and Jr Plz5k, Jr Casopts Ceskoslov Lekirntctia 
15, 223-6(1915) —The alkaloid, nymphetne. was extd 
from the dried roots of Rympkaea alba L To I kg of 
dried roots 10 I of I 5% IfCl »a> added and the material 


1 left to stand for 7-8 days after which the ext was pressed 
out of the roots apd filtered To the filtrate a satd soln 
of Ba(OII)i was added until a ppt had formed After 
standing the clear supernatant liquid was poured off and 
the remaining ppt. washed with water. This procedure 
was repeated several times, the ppt. then being placed on a 
filtet, washed several times more and finally dried in air 
The finely pulverized material was then extd by petr 
ether in a Soxhlet app The exts obtained were combined, 

* almost all the petr ether distd oS and the thick solrt 
extd with 5% HjSOi The acid layer was sepd , de- 
colorized with animal charcoal, made alk with dll am- 
monia and the nympheine which had sepd was filtered 
off, washed with water and dried. Nympheine is a very 
fluffy amorphous substance easily sol in CIIClj, benzene, 
ether and AmOH Its m p is 76-7" and formula is 
CullnNO, Cf C A 23, 5460' V. D Karpenko 

j Alkaloids of the Papaver genus I Alkaloids of 
Papaver armemacum and Papaver onentale R Konoval- 
ova, S Yunussov and A Orekhov Ber 68B, 2158-03 
(1935). — As many as possible of the native species of 
Papaver in Transcaucasia have been collected for study 
Those most thoroughly studied thus far are P armemacum, 
P onentale and P flortbundum The first, of which only 
8 5 kg was available, was the richest in alkaloids (0 65%) 
of all the species thus far studied After a quite tedious 

4 purification there was isolated an alkaloid CnlluOjN, for 
which the name armepanne (I) is suggested It has a 
phenolic character and contains 1 HO group (Zerevitinov), 
the other 2 O atoms being present as MeO groups (Vleh 
bock) The N is tertiary and carries a Me group, hence I 
may be represented by the formula Ci,Hu(NMe)(OMe)»- 
OH A preliminary expt on I treated with CICO,Et gave 
an oily product with no basic properties and no optical 
activity, indicating that I is a tetrahydroisoqulnohne deriv 

s As the yield of pure I was only about 0 2%, the plant 
probably contains considerable amts of other bases, 
in fact, the presence of nonphenohe bases was observed, 
but they could not be purified for lack of material In 
the case of P onentale it was especially desired to establish 
the structure of Ga darner and Klee’s isotfiebalne ( C A 
5, 2078), but no trace of this base was found in the plant 
Instead, the plant, which contained only 0 16% total 

6 alkaloids, yielded, along with (hebamc, a new phenolic 
base, onponne (II), CuHnOjN, with 1 NMe, 1 OMe and 

I OH group; nothing definite can as yet be stated as to the 
function of the 3rd O atom Trom its empirical compn 

II is also probably a benzyltetrahydroiviqumoline. In the 
isolation of thebame and n there also sepd considerable 
amts of oily and re*inous bases whose sepn will be at- 
tempted when more matetial is available II m 200 1 , 
|al D -211 8“ (CHCIi), easily sol in 10% NaOH, when 

7 a 1% soln of the HC1 salt is made alk with NaHCOi, 
treated with a drop of ale I and shaken with ether, the 
ether becomes intensely green and the aq layer pink 
UCl salt, m 244-5°, methiodide, m 207 8°, darkens in 
the light I, needles with 1 HiO, m 100°, resolidifies 
and again m 148-9°, (a I d —118 7°, quite sensitive to 
light and air, soon turns yellow-brown, is colored bright 
yellow by coned HNOi, II Cl salt, m 151-2°, oxalate, 

„ m 21 1-1 2 \ methiodide, m 199-200* O-Methylarme 
panne-ilel, from I in MeOH refluxed with NaOMe and 
Mel, m 120-2°, insol in alkalies CAR 

Plerotoxin. XII Degradation of picrotinie acid, CoHn- 

Oi, to the dibasic acids Ci.Hi.O. and CijHioO* P Hoit- 
mann and Kurt TTnlo Arch Pharm 273 , 433-46 
(1935) — Pierotmie acid (1) yields with KMnO« in alk- 
soln the dibasic acid CnHuO. (II), thjs involving oxida- 
tion of the Me group to COjH It is shown that the COjH 

9 group originally present in I is combined with the aromatic 
nucleus by means of the residue C»Hi This nucleus car- 
ries in addn, a Me as substituent Dry distil of u 
causes the elements of COj and HjO to split off with forma 
nan of the ketone CuHi.Oj (III), which from its nature 
must lie a cyclic ketone, otherwise oxidation with HMA 
could not yield a dibasic acid of like C and H content, 
CnHi.O. (IV) The simultaneous formation of the dihasic 
acid CnHwOt (V) involves oxidation of the cyclic struct in e 
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outside the nucleus. Further degradation of IV to the 
ketone CuHuO* leads to ring formation, this contpd 
contg. a CH» less than the ring of III. This assumption 
is strengthened b> the formation of V through oxidation 
of IV. The simplest explanation of the constitution of V 
is that it represents a pbthalic acid, since by yielding an 
anhydride it must be a substituted o-phthahc acid It 
differs from the acid II, the 1st oxidation ptoduct of I, 
by the lesser content of C*H* It appears therefore that 
in the Hofmann degradation a substituent of I consists of 
the residue -CiH.CO,H Assuming that the CO, group, 
resulting from oxidation of the Me group and leading to 
the formation of the dibasic acid Q, stands m the o- 
position to the residue -C,H«CO,H, then the rise of a 6- 
nng ketone with sepn of CO, and H,0 becomes clear, thus 


/V-COjll 

li— ch,ch,ch,co 3 h 


CO 


iTr 


Oxidation of this ketone with UNO, attacks the CO group 
A considerable portion is oxidized up to the aromatic 
nucleus, whereby the dibasic acid V results Simul- 
taneously, there is formed by cleavage of the nng and 
maintenance of the C and H content the dibasic acid IV, 
thus. 


CO 



This acid can in turn oy ary aisui c 
loss of COi and IljO into the compel 


/V-COOH 
— COOH 
CO 

)CH, /V-COOH 

— CHjCHjCOOH 

by dry distn be converted through 


_ r^pc°° rr 

iCH, ** COOH 

which with HNO, yields, the dibasic acid V The residual 
complex in all these acids has the constitution of a di- 
meth> Iphthalide, characterized by high stability. The 
ROH -cleavage earned out on l also substantiates this 
assumption, because it proceeds mth sepn of Ac2t!e and 
formation of the dibasic acid Ci,HuOt (VI), which is to 
be regarded as a benienedicarboxj-hc acid, a compd sail 
contg. the same residues Me and CiHiCO-H pecuhar to I 
The expts have further shown that the COiH group 
in the residue C»H,CO,H is in. terminal union, and not, 
as might be concluded from the course of ozomde forma- 
tion, in medial combination in the chain C*H« The follow- 
ing constitution for this acid I is therefore suggested 


By cleavage of pkrotindicarboxyl K acid. CuHwO*. with 
aq Ba(OH), by the action of HI and Pin the usual way, 
I was obtained in a WT<-. and piaotm ketone, CwHirfV. 
in a 80*1. yield Pktn\lk\draso 9e , C„Hn0.3.',HPh. m. 

' rhe VJ «*»• (Ajmf/. CnHuO^g,). 

The ketone III m. 14i , bi, 225* * { .set* >car from ee, m. K~.“ 
lilecoinpn ); pheirAhntrasone, n jm*; oxtn e. in |.<W • 
(decuuipn )> Tlu ovulation product of m iw dibasic 
nraf IV in 235* (demnipn I (.!» sa n p C,.Hr4XAg,) The 


1 dibasic acid V m. 293° (slow heating) , heated more rapidly 

the substance m. 209-10°, then solidifies immediately 
and again ra 293° (decompn ) (Ag salt. CuHtCbAg,, 
anhydride, Ci,H,0,. m 293° (decompn )). The ketone, 
CuHnOj, from IV by distn., m. 187° (phenilkvireszene, 
yellow, m 210°, stmicarbazone. m. 350° (decompn.)). 
The dibaju and V m. 293° (decompn ) (Ay salt, C„- 
H»0*Ag>). , W.O.E- 

A new substitute for the androsterone group Adolf 

2 Butenandt, Kurt Tschennng and Gunter Hanisch Err 
68B, 2097-2102(1935) , cf C A 30, 754 1 — Isoundro- 
sterone (prepd from the catalytic reduction of dehydro- 
androsterone) in PrOH and heated 90 mm with Na gave 
isoandrostanediol (I), m 164°, [al\> 4.2°, diacetate 
(II), m 123-4° II, sapond and then oxidized with CrO, 
gave, andrast3D-)7-ci-3-one (HI) Testosterone, treated 
with H and Pt, gave the semicarbazone of III, in 237—13*. 

3 The mother liquor contained H, m 178°, (a]\? 32 4° 

(in EtOH), acetate m 157° III oxidized with CrOi 
gave androstane-3,I7-dione, m 133°, [all? Ill* (in 
JEtOH) Julius White 

The b rumination of cholestanone and coprostamone 
A lJ -Cholesten-3-one Adolf Butenandt and Alexander 
Wolff Ber 6SB, 209 1-A( 1935). cf C A 30, 4S0*.— 
Cholestanone in HOAc contg a HBr-HOAc mixt. and 
treated with Br gave 2-brcmocholestanone (I), m 169- 

4 70° I, suspended in 21 Sc Ca(QAc),~HOAc soln and 
heated 5 hrs at 200° in a bomb, gave A 1 ••-cholestanone, 
m 111-12°, [ftJV — 31 1“ (in EtOH), X 240 m*i, c>nme, 
m. 146-7° Coprastanone, similarly brornina ted, gate 4- 
bromocxiprostaconc (II) , m 110-11° If, heated in CjHvN 
for 12 hrs , gave cholestenone, m 7&-$0°, [a]tf 88 6° 

Jubus White 

Catalytic hydrogenation of progesterone Adolf Iluten- 
andt and Gerhard Fleischer Ber 68B, 2094-7(1935), 
cf preceding absir — Progesterone, treated with Pt and 
H and subsequently oxidized with CrOj, gav e alloprtgnan- 
dione (I), monosemtearbazone, m 245°. The mother 
hquor of I contained pregnandione. Pregnen-3-ol-2Q-one 
acetate, treated with Pt and H and then oxidized, gave I 
Jubus White 

Sex hormones and related substances VI Sreak- 
down of acetyldihydrocmchol or acetylepidihydrocinchol 

t> to d-3-hydroxynorallocholamc acid or 3 hydroxynorallo- 
cholamc acid Wilhelm Diracherl. Z phi not. Chens 
237,2(58-72(1935); cf C A 30. 4«3‘.— Oxidation of the 
side chain of sa*d sterols by CrO, is a means of detg the 
location of the C at which the terminal branching occurs 
Thus, dihj drocholesterol yields d-3-hydroxyalloehoIanic 
acid, while eryostanol and stigmastanol yield £< -3-hydroxy- - 
norallocholamc 8cid. with chain lengths of 4 and 3 C, 
resp The same procedure is now applied to dihydnxin- 

7 chol Oxidation of acetyldihydrocmchol and subsequent 

hydrolysis of the Ac yielded e-3-fis'droryttorallochotentc 
and, m 226°, |<*)5? 32° (.Ve ester , by CH,N», m. 150°), 
while acetylepidihydrocinchol yielded 3-h\droTyncraUo- 
thelantc and, 209-10° (Me ester, m 175-G*j |«]V 21.2°; 
acetate of He ester, m 194-5°) The cerminal branching 
m the cinchols therefore ocxrurs on the C fourth removed 
from the point of attachment A W. Dox 

8 Physiologically active crystalline esters of vitamin A 
Sadayuki Hamano Sn Papers Inst Ph\s. Chem 
Research (Tokyo) 28, 09-73(1935); cf C A 29, 25-J5’.— 
A sobi of 9 g of vitamin A concentrate (6000 C. L. O. 
units) prepd. from Tieragrn chalcogramma liver nil, in 
30 cc anhvd pvndme was warmed for 30 mm with ^ soln. 
of d-CuHiCOCl m 30 cc of benzene in a current of COj 
The cooled reaction mirt was taken up in 200 cc. of EtiO 
and freed from pyvidme and excess 8 -CmHjCOjH. The 

9 evapd residue crystd in cold Me, CO at —40* to — £0° 
and yielded spindle shaped or rhombic crystals of cuamtn 
A tS~naphlheate (I), CiJI»Oi, m 76*. hydrolyzed with 
10*V KOI! to pure vitamin A (II), CmH» 0, reddish - 
vellow oil, and the K salt of d-naphthoic acid (tn. 1S3°). 
I has an activity of 7200 C. L O. units, teadilv promotes 
the growth of albino rats and cures xerophthalmia .4 
1 in 140,0(XI mol soln. in McOH shows abruption bands 
at 35**1, Alx», 3GWI. 2»2U and 281b, together willi * max 
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at 3225 II al-o ferns an o n/ircjvieeae f)-carboyr!ale, 
CuIIhO-, m 124®, with an activity of CUOO C L O units 
Activity charts and photographs of 1 and II are reproduced. 

C R Addmall 

Reaction between toYoqmnone and tamamal dchyde 
under the action of light A kngdetti .4f s cored. 
set Torino, Clssse set /j , w/ kc! 70.326-30(1935). — 
When a curt of cinnamaldehyde and toluquinone in 
C«H« ts exposed to sunlight there are formed cinnamic 
acid, toluhydroquinone and a crest product, m 163®, 
which was identified as a monoannarrate of tolubydro- 
qtnnone With the Me group in the 2 position this 
compd may be either the 1-cinnamate or the 4-oa- 
namate (I), with I the more probable because of the 
hindrance that the Me group may exert ov er the OH in 
r-position bo comp<L corresponding to the 2,5-di- 
hydroxybemophenone reported by Klinger (C. A 5, 
3456) were found A W. Contien 

Selenium dertTabves cl salicylic »od R. E Kelson 
and G S Boa*e Proc lniutrjs Acad Set 44 , 135-7 
( 1*434} — Brotmnation of SA'-se!enedt salicyttc and in 
CHCli yields 3^-dtbromeisaltcvhc and, m 223®. Me 
salicylate (6 5 g } added to SO £ of dt-Mt SS'-srlcno- 
disrJic\late Sc-dtcHende (I) in the presence of 12 £ of 
anhyd A1C1, in anhid ether yields 45®^ of di-Jfe o.o 
Jrlrrpdisalirjlalf (n),m 15S* Eromination o! E m CHdj 
yields the ■Sr-diironude, m 143* Attempted methvlation 
of II with MejSO« pres 5,5‘srlrvpdtsohrjltc acid, m 
272® I (22 6 £ ) with 4 9 £ of NaCN in 100 cc of 
H.O in the cold for 2 hrs pits 15*7 of S^'-srlnodisalteil- 
ale Sf-dthvdroxtde, m 137® W J Peterson 


Absorption spectra of nnn>plicnylh> drarmes (Macbeth, 
Price) 3 Infrared absorption spectra of halogen den vs 
of nuclear hydrocarbons (Lecomte) 3 Fluorescence of 
ales (Canals, rt al ) 3 Photochem decompn of mtTO- 
phenols (Molnar) 3 Primary photochem reactions VII 
Decompn of isovalcraldehl de and dipropyl ketone 
(Bamford, Nomsb) 3 Temps and heat tones of geno- 
typical transformations of the alt salts of long-chain 
fatty acids (Thiesscn, rt of ) 2 Electrolytic reduction 
potential of org compds (Tachi) 4 Glycerol ethers 
(Bnt pat 436,143) 13 


Aliphatic hydrocarbons Studien- und Verwertunpge- 
sellschaft. Fr. 7&S,2S6, Oct. 7, 1935 The yield of 
aliphatic hydrocarbons contg more than 1 C atom in the 
mcl by catalytic synthesis from CO and H. is increased 
bv transforming the CO and II only incompletely at first, 
this being effected by using relatively low temps and (or) 
insufficient H and (or) high speed of flow The reaction 
products are condensed and the remaining gases returned 
for further treatment 

Purifying hjdrocatbons 1 G Faibenmd A -G Fr 
7S5.S51, Ang 21, 1935 Dienes such as methylcydo- 
pentadienc and cyclopentadiene are removed as addn 
compds from hydrocarbons, e g , crude benzene or 
cracked products, by treatment with p-quinones, e £ , 
a-naphthoquinone Fr 785.S52 Dienes are removed 
as addn compds by means of aliphatic carboxylic compds 
unsaid m the a- and (3-positiotis, eg, maleic anhydcide 
The compds are added in fractions so as to isolate the 
addn products separately 

Oxidizing hydrocarbons Gutehoffnuncsbutte Ober- 
hausen A -G Fr 7bS,533, Oct 11, 1935. Hyd r ocarbons 
of the paraffin senes contg more than 1 C atom in the 
mol , and O. or a gas contg O, are passed, along with 1*0 
or less of NO, at 500-800°, over catalysts compnsmg ele- 
ments of the 2nd and 4tb group as well as Cr, V, Mo, Al, ■ 
W, bin and Co and their oxides and carbonates Oxida- 
tion products such as CHjO, AcH and HCOOH are ob- 

Catalysts for the hydration of olefins Geo F. Horsley 
and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Bnt 435,769, 
Sept. 27, 1935 These comprise 1 cr 2 mol. proportions 
of AlfPOOi assoed with about 1 mol proportion of a 
metaphosphate of Ca, Cd, Zn or bnalent Cu, Ni. Sn or 


Pb. The hydration is preferably conducted m the vapor 

phase at 250-500 * and 1 00 atm . or over 

Alcohols from olefins and steam The Distillers Co 
Ltd Ger. 622.267, No\ 23. 193o (Cl. 12a. 5 02). See 
Bnt 402,613 (C A. 23. 2723"). 

Amino alcohols I. G. Fartiezund A -G (Max Bock- 
tnuhl, Gustav Ehrhart and Leonhard Stem, inventors) 
Ger 619,332, Sept. 2S. 1935 (Cl 12? 32.21). Ammo 
ales or the formula RCH(OH)CHR"'NR*R" t where R 
is a 3,4-ethylenedioxyphenyl residue, which may be sub- 
stituted in the ethylene group, R' and R® are H or hydro- 
carbon groups, and R'" is H cr an alkyl group, are 
prepd from ketones of the formula RCOCHjR"' (1) 
by halogenation followed by reaction with an attune and 
reduction or (2) by eonvnsion into an iwoitroso compd 
followed by reduction. o-Dihydroryaryl alkyl ketones 
may also be used as starting materials, the bydrox) groups 
being coni erted into an ethylenedioxy or substituted ethyl- 
enedioxy group at a convenient stage in the process Ex- 
amples are given in which (1) 3,4-ethy Icnediaxypropio- 
phrncme (I) melds a bromo denv , b-» 180-2°, which by 
reaction with FbCHiNHMe yields (3,4-ethylencdioxy- 
phenyl)(methylbenzilamino)propanone, m 71-3®, from 
which (3,4-ethvlenfdioxyph«iyl)(methylaininolprppanoI- 
llCl, m. 225-7®, is obtained by catalytic hydrogen ltsoa > 
the benzy l group being split off , (2) 1 is converted into its 
isonitroso compd , tn 142-3®, from which (3.4-ethylene- 
dioxyphtnjljammopropanol, m. 14S * (HC1 salt. m. 213*), 
is obtained by catalytic hydrogenation; (3) 3,4-ethylcne- 
dioxvacetophenone — a bromo compd , m. 114-16®, -* 

tnethylbenzylanuno - 3.4 - ethylenedioxyacetophenone — 

(3,4 - ethylenedioxyphenvl)(roethylairino)eihanol*HCJ, 
tn 125-6®, (4) 3,4-(3'-bjdroxypropjlett«-l',2')d!oxv- 

phenrl rthj l ketone (H) — » isonitroso compd , m. 141-2®, 
— » 13,4 - (3' - hydroxyoropylene - 1 '^’'dioxyphcnrlj- 
aminopropanol-HCl, m ISS-OO®; (5) 3,4-dibydroxv- 
butyropheuone — - 3,4-ethylenediorvbutyrophenone. b> 

145®, -* isotutroso compd , m. 125-6®, — * (3,4-ethylene- 
dioiyphenyl)aminobutanol-HCl, m 1S6*. The products 
affect the uterus and are of therapeutic value II, h.i 
210®, is prepd from 3,4-dihydroxyi>ropiophenone and 
o.ff-dibromopropyl ale 

Aromatic di amino alcohols Chemische Fabnten 
Joachim Wicrnik &• Co A -G (Heinnch Hornstein, 
inventor) Ger 619,756, Oct. 5, 1935 (Cl 12? 3221) 
Addn to GlI^Ol (C A 29, GoOt*). The method of 
611,501 for producing diarmna ales is modified br treat- 
ing l-phenyl-2-methylanuno-l -propanol with halides or 
sulfonic acid esters of dialtylanuao ales other than di- 
alkylaminoethanol, or their salts Thus, ephednne in 
CiII, is heated with l-diethylammo-3-chloropropane for 
10 hrs A crystn mass of ephednne-HCl seps The 
liquid is sepd from this and boiled The liquid is again 
sepd from the small amt of crystals pptd. and the C*H* 
distd off. The product is 1-phenyl 2-(methylldirtbjl- 
ammopropyljamino)-l-propanol,h 165-10G*. Theprepn 
of l-phenyl-2-(dimelhylaminobutylmethylamino)-l-pro- 
panol is also described 

Hydrogenation of aliphatic alcohols and esters. Wilbur 
A Lazier (to E I. du Font de Nemours ft Co ). U. S 
2,027,152, Jan 7. In a process such as that of satg. the 
unsatd ales , esters and other compds obtained in the 
high pressure catalytic dehydrogenation of EtOH to 
form EtOtc, or m converting crotonyl ale. into butanol, 
the initial material and H are brought into contact with a 
hvdrogenatmg catalyst at a temp, of 50* or higher and 
undo super atm pressure. Sci cral examples with details 
are given 

Converting alcohols to acids km J. Hale U. S 
2,027,378, Jan 14 Reaction such as the conversion of 
EtOH, PrOH and BuOH to produce IIOAc, propionic 
aad and butjmc acid, resp , are effected by bnneing the 
vapors of the ale and water into contact with a dehydro- 
genation catalyst such as Cu and a partially hydrolyzable 
salt of an amphoteric base and an org acid such as basic 
acetates of Cu, Mn and Al \ arions examples are given 

Substituted aldols Kurt Bilhg (to I, G Tarbenind. 
A -G ). US 2,027,856, Jan 14 A homolog of acetalde- 
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hyde.e.g .bntyraMehvdefortheprodaetkmof btrtvraldoL 1 TCmgfoot Cerp.) P- S J an - 

, J„V, „„ .imhatic amine such as dietfcvlanune *=o under substantially srff-vd. conditions and w the presence 


that condensation is effected in the pre*erce cf the latter. 

Several examples are given. 

Convertmg aldehydes to adds. Wm J Hale U S 
2,027,377, Jan 14 In effecting reactions such as pro- 
duction cf HO Ac from vapors of acetaldehyde and water, 
a catalyst t> used comprising a hydroxide of Cu, Me cr - 

Cr which may be earned on pumice, and a dthvdroceca- o phenol, 
tive metal catalyst such as Cu i> also employed Numerous “ wnmvl. 
details and examples are given, including the treatment 
Of both aliphatic and aromatic aldehydes 

Unsaturated aldehydes and ketones. Herbert P A 
GroU (to N \ de Bataafsche Petroleum Maat*chapptj) 

JJot 455,414, Sept 23. 1835 I'eatd primary or second- 
ary ales having a branched chain are treated with de- 
bs drosesatmg catalysts at above 250* Among examples 
(1) 2-methvl-l-buten-3-ol is converted m*o metkTl 3 


tsorropeny 1 ketone by passage over brass spelter in a Cu 
tube, and (2) 2-tretbyl-2-buten-l-ol is converted into 
0.0-dimethvIaCTClem a similar manner The products 
may be ntilued as rent ern {metis alone or with alde- 
hydes, ketones, phenols, art ones, etc , or may be used to 
introduce alkenyl groups into otg compds by condensa- 
tion cr by the use of orranometallic compds , cr mav be 
oudtred to the corresponding acids and have varied uses 
tit pKzrrtccnthcal cker^tstry Cf C A 29, KW 

Amines I. G Farbcnindastne A -G Bit 435.^63, 
Sept. 26, 1835 Acnes are prepd bv earning halogen 
sulforuc acid esters of aliphatic, cycloaliphatic or mired 
aromatic -alpha tic ales with at least S C atoms to react 
with basic-reacting. N -conig morg cr erg compds , e t . 
NH>, NiH,. NHtOlI, aliphatic cr cycloaliphatic usees, 
polvpeptides, albuminous substances, tertiary and aro- 


altaii metal bisulfate, pvrosulfate or and phosphate 
acting as a dehydrating agent is effected between a hy- 
droxy aromatic compd such as a naphtkol. hvdroxv 
phrovi cr alkyl phenol and amhne, an alkv 1 phenv limine, 
naphthjlamire, cvcIohexvUmine , fur fury limine, tx-nrvl- 
amme, f-phenendme and ammo biphenvl. an an mo 
phenol, a halo naphthv lam me or a halo p'-envlamme. e g , 
phenv l-d-naphthylamme is termed from fJ-raphthol and 

Amides of carboxylic acids containing sulfur Henkel 
& Cie G n b. H Ger 619.291, s* P ; 26, 1055 (Cl. 
12a 16) Amides of the formula RCOXR*R*, where R 
is a halogens ted hydrocarbon radical . R’ is an aliphatic 
radical cf at leal 6 C atoms cr a bviiroa-omatic radical, 
and R' is H cr a hydrocarbon rad’cal, wh-ch may be the 
R are treated wvh thiosulfates cr wuh morg 


cr cry deiivs of HsS. e g , morg *ulhd -s or pclysnlhdes, 
or aliphatic or aromatic r ercap’ans The halogen m the 
group R is thus replaced bv a croup cents 5 Examples 
are given in which (1) CICH CONHC u H.i ll) and Na-S-Oj 
yield NaSCbSCH-CONHCulI., t2> I and FhSH vield 
rtSCHiCONHCuHn, ci 47-5*. t3) an am.de mm of 
the formula ClCIftCONKCH- CHjl.CH,. where x is 
6, S, 10 and 12, obtained from the amines derivable from 
cacao-fat ales , is treated with HSClftCOOXa to rield a 
mixt of products of the foimda NaOOCCH-SCH— 
CONHCHiiClM.CH,. (4) HSCH.CH-StXNa and the 
amide mixt of (3) vteli a cut of products of the formula 
NaSCbCH.CH-SCH.COXHCH.(CH.>,CHi. (5) HS- 
CIIiCIHOHlClftSOiNa and the anode mixt of (31 yield 
a mixt cf products cf the f -rmuia SO,XaCHsCH(OH)CH— 
SCH : CONHCHnCH.).CH, Numerous ether starting 


malic amines and substituted amines such as those costs * materials are specided The reactions mav he effected in 
halogen atoms Among example*!, dodecyl ehtcwUf''n- boihng »!i ale cr aq. *cfa Such of the products 
• * ~ * — as are water-m*ol are useful as softening agent* - - 


ate, dissolved m EtjO. is caused to react with bqmd NHi 
at —30* to produce a tnixt of the ccrte*rocding pnmarv, 
secondary and tertiary amine*, ard the *ame e«ter is 
allowed to Cow into a sola of (Lme thy lar. Hire m spirit at 
0-5* to give dodecvldunethvlamme 
Amines. 1. G. Farbeuindns'ne A.-G Bnt 436,214, 


m the rubber industry. The wa*er-*ol products have 
saponaceous properties. 

Polynuclear substituted cyclic ketoses. See. pour 
Find, chum A EHe Bnt 435,563, Sept 24, 1955. The 
ketones are prepd. from sterol* and fcde and, cestg. satd. 


Sept. 30, 1935 Amine* are prepd from aldehvdes or . nuclei, cr from dm vs. cr partial degradation prednets 
' II acd NH, at raised temp. 0 thereof. bj^ccucLring dmv* cf the parent materials in 


ketones by treatment with II acd NH, at raised temp, 
and pressure m the pre*ecce cf a ea*alyst comprising an 
O-contg. cr S-contg. compd of a heavy metal, which is 
practically not reduced to metal under the working con- 
ditions. Amme* are piepd also from ojumes cr ficm 
compds. c! the type cf Schiff's bases derived from alde- 
hyde* or ketones bv condensation with primary amtn-s 
bv treatment with If at a raised temp and pressure ' 


which the OH group cx groups hare been protected ft cm 
oxidation bv substitution, «epg. the neutral portion of the 
oxidation product, isolating the required evefce ketone* 
from the nonvolatile neutral portion, and. optionally, 
removing the protecting g-ocp to produce OH -substituted 
cyclic ketones. Among examples, (1) dlhydrochrtes'eryl 
chloride is oxidned in glimal AcOH with CrO, and the 


the rre*eace cf a catalyst as above but in the presence or 7 chkro ketone formed u *epd from the nonvcli tile central 
absence 0/ NH,. Cf C A 29, DKC*. 30, 732’ oxidation product by use of srmvart-arrde a* the ketone 

Amines; organic adds Bitish Celane*e Ltd , Horace reagent, and (2) the *em*carbaione of the aceta'e of the 
F. Oxley, Edward B. Thomas and Henry Drevfa* Bnt. hvdroxv ketone re*ul*mg ftem the oxidation of the sce's'e 
4362124, CX:t. 4, 1935. Aliphatic anmes or XK, are xe* o/t-dlhydrochofes*erol u submitted to a gentfe hydrofy- 
covered ftem them salts with ore acid, bv fceatmg the S'-' to yield the acetate cf the hvdroxv ketone, 

sal's to temps, at which the acids: and banc components Cyclic ketones I G Farbenmd A -G. Fr. 7S5.540, 
■*♦*** frT t* removicg 1 of the eomponen's concurrently Aug 12. 1935. Lactones of ahphatK car bow be acids or 
with its liberation and separately removing the other the corre*pondmg hvdroxy acids or tm*i'd acids are 
rempourat either smmltanecnsfy with cr after the re- 8 heated with dehydrogenating catafvs** bel'ermg to the 
moval « the l«t tprsp onent. The salts mar be deoompd group cf^activa'ed bleach mg earths Thus, a ketone, b. 


n suspension in other mert Lqmds. 

Ary t a m .r.es. Herbert A. Lcbs and John F. Cofe (to 
F. I.du Font de Nemours A. Co ). U. S. 2,025376, Dec 
31. l-Arylammoorylenethiaroles are hvdrchrr-d to 
smrcl'antously produce aryl amines having the formulas 

XSKXH. (1) and R*NH, (ID. X being an alkaS metal. , *. vw 

and the compds. having the formula I are further treated 9 a=d2-b=tyl-4-cvckpentfti-l-one.ft,9^\\$em*carb»zo : 
with cilcroacetic sod to prvduce ammoarvlihioglvvobc “ *-- — • - > - -• — - 

acids. E.g , 2,4-dichkroanILne and 2-mercapto-4^chicei>- 
anlLre are prepd. by hydrotyrmg l-(2.4-d*chlcr«jnilmo)- 
5 - chloTobenrothtaaole under alk. conditions; and 2- 
methy t-4-chlctcandme and 2-mereapto-t-ch!oro-6^c:ethv'!- 
anilme are s nr . tl a r h- cbtamed from I -p-chlcro-y-tchmx>- 
3-methvl -3-chloeobentothvarof; . 

SeccatUry aromatic amines. Were « M. La u ter (to 


195-110* {'emKarbarone, m. 196-7*}, is prepd. been o- 
hept\l-7-trethylbutvrol»ctene, one, b» 110-15* (*emi- 
carborcne, m. 155-100“) from the a-htrtyl-vethvl- 
ccmpd., one, b*_ t 90-5* (semsesrharen?, rrt. 19g-9*l 
from y-amytbtryrolactone. fceptvfpen’ertort-, ft 10”V-5* 
(sem*mrbarone m. 193-4“) from i-heptylbutvrohactone, 
-bntyl-4-cy rfopentfa-l-cne. ft, &>5*.\sem»carharc 
06-I*) ftom bu*vlaHy!ace*ic acwl The krto„.^. 
have a yasmme perfmr c. 

Ketcls Ivor A. Davies and Im"«ail Chemkal In- 
dus—ies Ltd. Bnt. 455, -W', Sept. 23, 1935. Kctcfs are 
made by eausmg aldehvdes and ketones to react ia the 
presence of a very small amt. cf alkali metal hvdroxidr 
e. g , ft-ff than p 5 eo efanaJc scin thereof per I. cf re- 
action mixt. In an example, hydracttylacetonejs produced 
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by adding AcH to Me,CO rendered just alt to cresol red 
by a few drops of a MeOH xoln of KOH, the temp, being 
kept at about 30® and N, free from CO«, being passed 
through the reaction vessel 

Ethers F I du Pont de Nemours & Co Brit 435,- 
110, Sept 16,1935 Halogen or H halide is removed from 
1 mol of a halogenated dialkyl ether or from 2 mots of the 
same or different halogenated dialkyl ethers by means of 
finely divided metals The reaction, which may be ef- 
fected in the liquid or gaseous phase, yields open chain or 
cyclic ethers, e g , ethylene oxide, ethyleneglycol dimethyl 
ether, dioxane and homologs thereof The latter are 
solvents or plasticizers for cellulose denvs In examples, 
monochlorodimethyl ether is heated with Na and dicbloro- 
diethyl ether with finely divided Cu 

Halo ethers I G Farbenind A -G Fr 788,341, 
Oct 8, 1935 Alkoxyalkyl habdes of the formula RHC- 
(X)OR' (R is H, alkyl, aryl or aralkyl, R' is alkyl, aryl 
or aralkyl and X is halogen) are caused to react with 
compds contg at least 1 olefinic double bond preferably 
in the presence of a catalyst and, if necessary, solvents 
Examples are given of the prepn of 1-phenyl-l-methoiy- 
r i-chloro-3-pentene, b# n 93® (from liquefied butadiene 
and a rnethoxybenzyl chloride, with HgClj as catalyst), 
1 methoxy-5-chloro-3-pentene, b 118®, 1-phenyl-I-meth- 
oxy-5-bromo-3 pentene, bo* 92®, 1-methoxybenzyl 2- 
chlorocyclohexane, bon 94 5®, a methoxy benzyl- (bo* 
112®) and a melhoxymetbylchloiocyclohexene, bio 81®, 
1 methoxy-2,3 -dimethyl-3- (bi*_ t 45-6°) and 1-phenyl- 
I-metboxy-2,3-dmiethyl-3-cblorobutane, bit 133-5* 

Esters of aliphatic alcohols Ratter F Lawson (to 
Canadian Industries Ltd ) Can 3 ->3,450, Oct 8, 1935 
A polycarboxyhc acid is heated with a mixt. of ales b 
above 160® and an inert org solvent The ale mixt is 
obtained by the catalytic hydrogenation of carbon oxides 
at an elevated temp The mixed acid esters which are 
formed are recova ed and heated in a mixt comprising the 
mixed acid esters, butyl ale and an inert org. solvent 

Esters of methacrybc acid E Emmet Reid (to E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co ) US. 2,028,012, Jan 14 
Phosgene or other carbonyl halide is caused to react with 
C,H, (suitably in an initially formed quantity of chloro- 
lsobutyryl chloride contg A1C1,) to produce ff-chloro- 
lsobutyryl chloride and the latter is treated with an ale 
such as Me, Et or Pr ale , ethylene glycol, glycerol or an 
aromatic ale , cyclic ale or ether ale to form a 0-cbIoro- 
isobutyrate which is then dehydrohalogenated to the ester 
of methacrybc acid Various other condensation catalysts 
can be used instead of A1CU. 

Lactone esters Heine & Co A -G Brit 435,605, 
Sept 24, 1935 Condensation products are obtained by 
causing esters of trihalo fatty acids, substituted m the 
a-posltion, to react with esters of levulmic acid in the 
presence of metals, e g , Zn Among examples, (1) Et 
tnbromovalerate is condensed with Et Ievulinate (I) 
to give the 7-lactone of a-alIyl-0-methyl-ff hydroxy 
adipic ester, and (2) the 7-lactone of a hexeuyl-ff- 
methyl-0 hydroxyadipic ester is obtained from Et tri- 
bromocaprylate and I 

Esters of ethenfied glycolic acids Wolfgang Lubbert 
and Ernst L Muller (to Henkel & Cie G. m b H ) 
U. S. 2,027,991, Jan 14 Fsters having the general for- 
mula R'XCHjCOOR* in which X signifies O or S, R' 
represents a bydroxyethyl or phenyl or carboxymethy! 
radical, and R' represents an alkyl radical having at least 
6 C atoms, which possess some emulsifying properties and 
may be used m the perfume industry or as softening agents 
are obtained when hydroxy or mercapto fatty acids which 
are alkylated, cydoalkylated or arylated at the O or S, 
or their denvs or substitution products, are estenfied 
with abphatic or hydroaromatic compds which contain 
at least one hydroxyl or mercapto group and at feast 6 
C atoms; e g , dodecanol, octadecanol, hexadecanol, 
tetrad ecanol or their mists are estenfied with phenoxy- 
acetyl chlonde, forming esters of wax -like character. 
Numerous examples with details of procedure are given 

Tetrasulfuric acid ester of leueo-l,2,2',l'-anthra- 
qumonazrae Georg R&sch, Josef Haller and Fritz 


1 Helwert (to Durand & Huguemn A.-G ). U. S 2,022,218, 
Nov. 26 The leuco sulfuric acid ester of anthraquinone- 
-sulfamic acid, or a salt of this ester, in a neutral or alk 
aq medium, is reacted upon with PhOj or a metal ferric 
cyanide, preferably ati alkali metal or alk earth metal 
ferric cyanide (various examples and details of procedure 
being given) 

Polynuclear organic compounds I.G Farbemndustric 

„ A -G Rnt. 435,254, Sept 9,1935 Urutaryorg compds 

* contg 4 or more nuclei are recovered from the destructive 
hydrogenation products of bituminous, resi nous or ligneous 
materials other than mineral coal high-temp tar, and par- 
ticularly from the high-boiling fractions of these products 
The methods of recovery may be those ordinarily used in 
the recovery of polynuclear compds. from mineral coal 
high temp tar, e g , cooling, pptn , crystn , selective 
solution and distil , each of which may be fractional, 

3 combinations of such methods may also be used, as well 
a3 chem methods, e g , fusion with KOH, NaNHj or 
alkali metals, or sulfonation Alter cat 1 vely , use may be made 
of methods involving treatment of the destructive hydro- 
genation products by (1) dehydrogenation, (2) distn 
with the addn. of metals or condensing or polymerizing 
agents, (3) isomerization, (4) removal of asphalts, pitch- 
forming constituents and paraffin, or (5) combinations of 
such treatments Some of the processes may be applied 

4 also to the recovery of polynuclear compds contg 4 or 
more nuclei, with or without side chains, from the de- 
structive hydrogenation products of mineral coal high- 
temp tar and also to the recovery of polynuclear compds 
contg less than 4 nuclei, with or without side chams, from 
the destructive hydrogenation products of bituminous, 
resinous and ligneous materials generally. Numerous 
specific methods are described in detail 26 examples are 

; given Fluoranthene, pyrene, chrysene, retene, picene, 
pbenanthrene, fluorene, etc , are recovered. 

Stabilizing halogen compounds Chemiscbe Fabnk von 
Heyden A -G Bnt. 436,051, Oct 3, 1935 See Fr 
784,238 (C A 30, 106‘) The org compd is either 
dissolved or incorporated in the Cl substitution product, 
which must not be attacked by Cl at ordinary temp in 
the absence of catalysts and light 

Phenylated compounds Walther Dilthey (to I G 

6 Farbenindustrie A -G ) Bnt. 435,708, Sept 26, 1935 

See Fr 770,790 ( C A- 29, 939*) „ 

Polymerized vinyl compounds I G Farbenind A -G 
Fr. 786.981, Sept 14, 1935 Compds which at the most 
are liable to swell m aromatic hydrocarbons but do not 
dissolve are made by submitting a monomeric vinyl 
compd contg besides a vinyl group at least one C atom 
not forming part of an aromatic nag, to a polymerization 
in the presence of a compd of the formula XRY (X and 

7 Y are radicals contg a vinyl group, R is a hydrocarbon 
radical of the C«H« senes) Such compds. include dj- 
vinylbenzene, methyldivinylbenzene and vinylisopropenyl- 
benzene Examples are given of the prepn of compds 
insol in C»H, from vinyl acetate, methyl and butyl- 
acrylic ester and indene. 

Thiazole compounds Earl E Beard and Wm L 
Rintelman (to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ) U S. 

8 2,028,118, Jan 14 Thiazole denvs of the naphthalene 
and the anthraqumone senes may be prepd in relatively 
pure form and in high yields by the reaction of benzalatmno 
compds of the naphthalene or anthraqumone senes with 5 
in the presence of at least stoichiometncal amounts of 
Br, which is present in the reaction in combined form, 
added in the form of free Br or as S brain ides The amino- 
naphthalene or ammoanthraquinone compd. is first 
caused to react with benzaldehyde or other aromatic 

9 aldehyde such as those of the naphthalene or anthraqum- 
one senes to form the azomethme compds This reaction 
may be earned out m tnchlorobenzcne or other inert 
solvent, and the product so formed may be caused to react 
without isolation with S moaobromide to give the cor- 
responding thiazole Thus the thiazole is obtained in # 
very pure form, and may be readily isolated by filtering 
directly from the reaction mass Several examples with 
details of procedure are given 
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Addition compounds of biaeetyl and glycerol. Vanillin- 1 throne (I), maleic anhydride and PhNOj yieldaptoduct, : 


Fabrtk G. m. b. H. Ger. 619,623, Oct. 11, 1935 (Cl. 
!2tf. 5 09). Biaeetyl and glycerol are allowed to react on 
each other for a long time to form cotnpds. of cryst. form 
and readily decomposable into the constituents. The 
solid addn. products are removed by pressing, washing or 
by centrifuge An example is gtven The product is 
used in the margarine industry 

~ * * ■ • - • * — ’''I arbenmd A -G 


316-17 °, probably Br-3-(2'-anthra qumony 1 ) benzanthr one- 
Bz-l,2-dicarborylic anhydride, (3) benrylideneanthrone, 
fumanc acid and p-mtrotoluene yield Bj-3-phenylbenz- 
anthrone-flr-2-car boxy lie acid I, m 279-bO®, is prepd. 
from «-diehloro-2-rnethylanthraquraone and anthrone in 
ale soln. m the presence of piperidine 
Condensation products of the oxazrne senes Georg Kali- 
scher and Werner Zerwcck. (to General Aniline Works) . 


Solid diazo compositions I G I arbemnd A -G scher and Werner Zerwcck. (to General Arultne VVOtks). 
(Karl Schmtzspahn, inventor) Ger t/22^06, Nov 25. * V S 2,02 0,651, Nov J2. Oxaimone compds. of the general 
1935 (Cl 8 m 13) The acid diazomum sulfate obtain- formula 
able from m-mtroamline is pptd from aq soln by coohng 
and (or) salting out, and is mixed directly, without inter- 
mediate drying, with a mild alk substance, e g , soda, 
borax, or Ca(GH)i, in an amt sufficient to neutralize the 
compd and any free H-SO, adhering thereto Solid 
diluents may be added Sp compns are described 

Solid inorganic acid diazomnm salts from halo-4- 3 l ' 
amino diphenyl ethers Karl S chr utzpahn (to General 




Aniline Works) U S 2,027,006. Jan 7. Inorg acid 
diazomum salts of halo-i-aminodiphenyl ethers are caused 
to sep. from their aq sotns in solid form by adding an 
inorg acid to the soln Various examples are given of the 
production of products such as the solid diazomum chlo- 
ride from 4-armno-2^2',5'-tnchlorodiphenyl ether and the 
solid diazomum sulfate from 4-ammo-4'-cblorodiphenyl 
ether, etc Cf C A 30, 1 10* 

Ciazo preparations Soc. pour 1’ind chim A Bile. 
Bnt. 434,158, Aug 27, 1935 Diazo prepns are made by 
salting out from aq soln. mineral acid salts of diazo 
compds of the formula 4-acyl — NH-5-X-2-YC*HiN NOH 
in which X and Y are halo, alkyl or alkoxy and the acyl 
residue contains an aromatic nucleus In examples, the 
diazo hydrochlorides of the following amines are prepd 
4-phenoxyacetyl- and -(l'-methylphenoxyacetyl)ammo- 
and 4-(l'-, 2'- or 3 '-chlorophenoxy acetyl) ammo-2,5- 
dunethoxy- or -diethoxy aniline, 1 -ammo-2-methoxy-5- 
metbyl-, 1 -ammo-2, 6-dimethoxy- or -diethoxy-, 1-amtno- 
2-methosy-5-chloro- and l-amino-2-chIoro-5-methoxy-4- 


. j which both nuclei may be linked with a benzo nucleus, 
both nuclei may contain halogen atoms, which products 
are intensely colored, are obtamed by the condensation of 
o-anuno phenols of the benzene or naphthalene series contg 
a mtro group, with qumones and halogenated qumones of 
the benzene or naphthalene series 1,4-Qumones, which 
may be substituted by halogen m the 2- and 5-positions, 
may be caused to react with either one or two mol pro- 
portions of mtro-o-axmnophenots Numerous examples 
l are given and rutro oxazines thus obtainable in a very good 
yield are intensely colored compds which may be used as 
pigment dyes, in part they are intermediates for the pro- 
duction of further conversion products, particularly of 
sulfur dyes They can be transformed by usual methods 
into the corresponding ammo compds and their A’-alkyl, 
-aryl, -aralkyl and -acyl denvs Their corresponding 
diazo compds arc capable of the well-known reactions of 
this type, jo that the fundamental unsubstituted oxazin- 
’ ones and otherwise substituted denvs are obtainable 
Aromatic hydroxy denvatives. I. G. Farbemnd. A.-G. 
Fr 788.2G1, Oct. 7, 1935 Aromatic hydrocarbons and 
their dexivs free from O, e. g., CiHi, PhCl and toluene. 


benzoylaminobenzene , the diazo sulfate of 1 -amino-2- are converted to OH detivs by heating them with O o. 
methoxy-5-chloro-4-benzoylammobenzene is also prepd. gases contg. O, in the absence of oxidation catalysts, to a 
Cf . C. A . 29, 4024’. temp higher than the upper explosion limit of the trust. 

Halogenated products of phenyl phenylphenyl ether used, e. g , 650-750* 

Wesley C. Stoesser (to Dorr Chemical Co.). U. S 2,023,- a Mono-zV-alkanol derivatives of aromatic diamines and 
0SI, Jan. 14. When a phenyl phenylphenyl ether, or a polyamines Ench Lehmann (to General Aniline Works), 
mixt. of isomene phenyl phenylphenyl ethers, is chlorin- U S 2,022,245, Nov 20. Mono-N-alkanol denvs. of 


ated or brominated, products are obtamed which, accord- 
ing to their m creasing halogen content, vary in phys 
characteristics at room temp from cryst matenals 
through the stage of viscous liquids to that of solid, 
noncryst. resms Even though only a single phenyl 
phenylphenyl ether be halogenated, the product usually 


aromatic di- or polyamines are made by condensation of 
equimot proportions of the amine and a halo atkanol such 
as a-monochlorohydrm or d-monochlorohydrm in the 
presence of a suitable solvent such as MeOH and an aeid- 
bmding agent such as KOH Details are given of the 
production of iV-(fl,7-dihydroxypropyl)-p phenyleaedi- 


consists of an intimate mixt of isomene and other closely 7 amine. A'- (0,7-dihydroxypropyl) - chloro - m - phenyl 


refated compds Although individual compds can 
some instances be sepd from such muts , the mixts 
themselves are useful com. products All of such mixts 
are practically comnflammable, are substantially stable 
against decompn. at high temps , e. g , 300-350*, possess 
high dielec, cocsts. as compared with oil, have low elec 
power factors comparable with those of commonly used 


enediamme, A’-0-hydroxyethyf-m-tofyfenedtamine and 
A r -(0.7-dihydroxypropyl)-l,2,4-tnammobenzene and, as 
being new compds , claim is made to all compds of the 
general formula X-m-H,NC.H,NHCH,CH(OH)CH 1 OH 1 
where X means H, halogen, alkyl, O-alkyl, NHi, NOi, 
of basic character, easily sol m water and ales , difficultly 
l ether and insol in aliphatic hydrocarbons, and 


condenser oils, and are capable of* withstanding excep- g forming salts with acids which are easily sol in Water 
tionally high elec potentials without breakdown. Theliquid These compds may be used as dye intermediates, etc. 


products are suited to use as heat storage and transfer 
agents. The resinous products can be used in plastics, 
tarnishes, etc., e. g , when the final products are to be 
employed for elec, insulation purposes, e g , as varnish 
films over elec, wires. Numerous examples with details 
of procedure are given 

Reaction products of substituted methylenean thrones 


6194146, Sept. 26, 1935 (Cl. 12a. 10). 9 oxide into 1 of the NHi groups of a diaminoarsenobetizene 


Arsenobenzene derivatives I G Farbemnd. A.-G 
tr 787,025, Sept 16, 1935 Monosulfoxylates of arseno- 
benzene s of the formula ZOjSHiCN (R’RJAsR'NXY (R 
and R 1 are benzene rings, R 1 is alkyl which may contain 
at least 1 OH group, X and Y are alkyl which contain 
at least I OH group and Z is an alkali metal) by introduc- 
ing 2 hydroxyalkyl groups by transformation with alkylet 


Methylenean throne denvs. substituted in the CH« group 
are heated with compds. contg reactive double bonds m 
the pre'ence of a mild oxidizing agent. Benxanthrone 
denvs , useful as intermediates for dyes, are obtained 
Examples are giien in which (1) benzylidenean throne, 
maleic anhydride and PhNOj yield a product, m 208°, 
probably Bs-3-phenylbenzanthrone-Bs-l ,2 dicarboxyhe 
anhydnde, (2) 2 ‘ -anthraqumonyl -m«o - meth> lenean- 


which may also contain other substituents in the C«H« 
rings, and a hydroxyalkyl or alkyl group and the fonrialde- 
hydesulfoxylate radical into the other NHj group. They 
may also be obtamed by transforming armnobenzene- 
arsomc acids to arsenobenzenes and introducing the other 
radicals at any stage of the process Examptes are given 
of the prepn. of the sulfoxylates of 3 -hydroxy -4^,5- 
(dihydroxypropyl)ami no ] -3' - methylatmno-, 3 - (bis- 
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(dihydroxypropjtyanuBo) - 4 - hvdroxy - 3' - dibydroxy- 1 
propylammo-, 3 - hydroxy - 4 - j bis (hydroxy ethyl )- 
amino] - 3' * methylammo- and 3 - I (dihy droxy propy 1)- 
(hydroxvethy l)ammn] -4 -hydroxy - 3' - niethylamino-4- 
hydroxyarsenobcxizene and also the prepn of 3-bydroxy- 

4- |bis(dihydroxyprpp>l)aminoJbenxene-, 3 hydroxy-4- 
[bis(hvdroxvcthjl)amino]bcnzene- and 3-{ (dibydroxy- 
propv 1) (hy droxvethy l)immo] - 4 - hy droxy benzene- 
arsonic acid Cf C A 29,9241* 

Naphthalene derivatives 1 C Farbemnd A -G (Karl* 
Kbbcrle and Kuno Maurach, inventors) Ger. 622,30^, 
Not 25, 1935 (Cl 12g 7) e-Amino carborvlic acids of 
naphthalene (1) are prepd by heating o mtromcthyl den vs 
of I with alkali hydroxides or equivalent reagents. e g., 
alkali alcohols tes Thus, l-mtro-2 tnethyl-I, boiled for 
12 hrs with aq KOH, yields l-ammo-I-2-carboxylic acid, 
m 1<1S 9® Other examples are pvtn, the products ob- 
tained including 3-, 0- and 7-mcthyl-l-amino 1-2- 3 
carboxy lie acids 

4-A min odiphenyla mtn e denvahves Arthur Zitscher 
and Wilhelm Seidenfaden (to General Aniline Works) 

15 S 2.029,373, Jan 21 See Ger 502,201 (C. A. 2S, 
3419 7 ) 

Pyrazolone derivatives. I G Farbemnd A -G (Her- 
bert Kracker and Richard Schmid, inventors). Ger. 
022,113, Nov 19, 1935 (Cl 12? SOI) l,3-Diajyl-5- 
pjTairJonrs, mujg at least one COOU nr SCVH group in * 
at least one of the aryl radicals, are prepd by forming 
hydratones from correspondingly substituted aroyl acetic 
esters and aryl hydrazines, and subjecting the hydratones 
to nng closure with elimination of an ale The hydratone 
formation is effected tn an aq , preferably acid, medium. 
The ring closure is effected in an aq , preferably alk , 
medium, and may be effected without intermediate isola- 
tion of the hydratone In tvrical examples, (1) Th- - 
COCHjCOOEt (I) and 2 sulfo-II. where II is ThNHNHi, 
yield l-(2'-sulfophenyl) -o-pheny 1-5-pyrazoloue, (2) 4- 
carboxy I and II yield 1-pheny l-3-(4 ’-carbaxypbcny 1)- 

5- pyrazolone Pyrazolones have been prepd also from 

the following components (a) I and 3-sulfo n, 4-sulfo-II, 
2-chloro-l -sulfo-II, 2<hloro-5-su!fo-U, 3,4-dichloro-6- 
sulfo-II, 2 -hydroxy -3 -ear boxy -5-sulfivII, 2-methyl-4- 
sulfo-H, 4-carboxv-II, 3-mcthyl -4-chloro-6-su»o II, 
2,5-dichloro-4-sulfo II, 4 '-hydroxy-3 ’-car boxy -4 sulfo- 6 

1 ,1 '-diphenyl «ulfone-2-hydrarine, 1 -sulfo-2 naphthyl- 

hydrazme, 4-mtro-2 sulfo-II, 2-mtro-4-sulfo-II, 2,5- 
disulfo-n, and 2-melhjl-4,5-disulfo II, (5) 4-carboxy-I 
and 2-chloro-5-sulfo II, 4-sulfo-D, 2-siilfo-II, 3-carboxy- 
n, 2-hydroxy-3-carbox> -5-sulfo-II, 4 mtro-II, and 
l-sulfo-2-naphthyIhydrazinc, (e) 4-chloro I and 3 sulfo-II, 
(d) 3-mtro-Iand2-sulfo-II: (e)4-methvl I and 2-chlcirt>-5- 
sulfoH, (J) 4-methoxy-I and 3-carboxy -2 hydroxy -5- 
sulfo-H, (») 2 4-dichloro-I and 4-sulfo-II, (k) 4-phenyl-I 7 
and 3-'ulfo-II, (t) 3-chloro-I and 4-mtro-2-sulfo II, 
(j) 4 rutro I and 2 nitro-4 -sulfo II; (k) n-naphthoylacetic 
ester and l-sulfo-2 napbthylhydrazme, (I) $ narhlhoyl- 
acctic ester and 3,4-dichlnro-G-sulfo-II 

A’ Substituted ammo phenols hides A Dahlcn (to 
E I du Tont de Nemours It Co ). US 2,027,902, 
Jan 14 In producing compds such as A’-bcnzal-?- 
aminophenol, a mtrophenol such as p-mtrophenol is sub- g 
jected to reduction, as by catalytic hydrogenation, to form 
the corresponding ammophenol m the presence of an inert 
solvent such as water, and the resulting sola is caused to 
react with an aldehj de such as BzH Numerous details 
and examples of similar reactions are given 

Separating mixtures of pentanones N V. de Itataaf- 
sche Petroleum Maatsehappij Ger 622,122, Nov. 21, 
1935 (Q 12o 10) This corresponds to Bnt. 417,101 
(C. A 29, 1100’), but gives eddnl examplrs 9 

Carbazoles I G Farbemnd ustne A -G Bnt 4S6,- 
110, Oct 4, 1935 Compds eontg a carbazole radical are 
prerd by heating in the absence of H a mixt of a hydro- 
genated ecimpd eontg a carbazole radical and. as sub- 
stances absorbing H, a phenol, aldehyde, C oxide cir un- 
satd aliphatic compd , with the addn of a hydrogenation 
catalyst The hydrogenated carbazole den vs are com- 
pletely dehydrogenated in the heterocyclic nng system 


Among examples, tetrahydrocarbarole and PhOU arr 
heated in an autoclave at 200-230* in presence of a Ai- 
blcachmc earth catalyst. 

Thuuzoles substituted by primary aTkylammo groups 
Treat B, Johnson (to Winthrop Chemical Co ) US 
2,020,650, Nov 12 Thiatnle cntnpds of the general f v 
mula K*-I~R C CX S CR 1 N ) M where R stands for an 

aliphatic radical which may be substituted bv 1 Ph 
radical, and where X represents either II or alkvl, or 
benzyl, and where R* stands far phenyl, benzyl, Iowa- 
alkjl-substituted phenyl, hjdroxypheojl, lower -alkorr 
phenyl, alkyl, lowrr-hvdroxy-alkyl or Jower-alkoxy- 
alkyl, n stand' fir one of the nos 1 and 2, and R* 'lands 
for an alkyl group which contains an NH» group, said 
compds generally being well crystallized in the farm of 
their hydrochloric and salts, arc claimed as a new class 
cf compds and del ails of procedure are given for the pro- 
duction of 2-phem 1-4-thiiroleithvlaTnine (HQ salt, m 
91-2°), 0,d'-bis{2 phenyl -4-thiazyl)isopropylamiDe (HQ 
salt, m 235-9"), 2-?-hydroxyphenyM-thiazolettbvl 
amine, and 2 (3,4-dimethoxypb«!yl)-4-ihiazoleithyl- 
amme (HQ salt, m 225-7") 

Benxisothiarolones, etc Norbert Steiger and Fntr 
Schulte (to General Aniline Dorks), V S 2,620,622, 
Nov. 12. A process far producing ben zi sot biazol ones 

corresponding to the general formula R C02CH S, 
where R stands far a phenylene radical substituted by 
halogen, alkyl or an alkoxv group, comprises aelmg cm 
substituied phenvl cvanosulfony I chlorides of the general 
formula R(CN)SO-Q, where R has the aforesaid sigmfi 
cation, in a nonoxidizmg acid medium at temps below 
about 60* with an amt of a metal reducing agent cor- 
responding to about four reactive H atoms, rare being 
taken that the reaction is continued only to a point at 
which a test just faffs to show the known mercaptan re- 
action Details are pven of the production of 4 -methyl -6- 
chloro-3-bcnrisothiazolrme, m 220*, and fi-ethoxy-3- 
bennsothmolone, m 225", and a general description js 
pven of the manuf of a 3-naphthisothiazcdone, m about 

PolysUfones I. G Farbemnd A -G (Ench Fischer, 
Emil Mahler and August Modcrsohn, inventors) Ger. 
622.494, Nov 20, 1935 (Q 12a 23 03). Mono- or pbly- 
zutro polysulfones are prepd by the action of aromatic, 
hydroaromatic or abphalic sulfimc acids or their salts on 
aromatic halonitro or balopolvmtro sulfones or on aromatic 
mtro sulfones eontg a halogenated side chain Mono- 
or poly-ammo sulfones arc obtainable by reducing the 
products Thus, 4 -ehloro-3-mtro-I (I is rhSOjFh), 
boiled in ale. with MeC»H,SOiNa, yields o-mtro-4-/“ 
toluenesulfonyl I, m. 193", from which 3-amino-4-p- 
toluenesulfonyl-I, m 196", is obtainable by reduction with 
Fe and HQ Examples are pven also of the prepn of 
3-mtro-4-benzenesulfony]-I, m. 162-3", 3-nnro-4-/>- 
rorthoxybenxenesulfonvl I, m 19925", and the correspond- 
ing amine, m ]9<V-{10*, S-mtro-4 mcthanesulfonyl-I. m. 
210-11®, and the corresponding amine, m 14°-50°, 
3-nitro-4-cyclohcxanqsulfonvl-I, m. If6°, 3,3’-dimtro- 
4,4’-bis(p-tolueresulionvl)-I, m. 310-11®, 3,3'-dmitro- 
4,4'-bis(benzenrsulfnnyl)-I. m 311-13®, 3^'-dmitro- 
4,4’-bis(methanesulfonyl)-I, m above 327*. 3-mtro-6- 
benzenesulfonyl I. m 209-9 ", 3-nitro-6-methanesulfonvI- 
I, m 211-2®, and the correspondmg amine, m 222 , 
3-nxtro-4 (p-hydroxy-m -carbary benzenesulf cm v!) I, m. 
270-75®, 3-ritro-3'-sulfo-4-bcnrenesnlfonTl I, l-nitro-2,5- 
bis(methylsu3fonyl)bcnzene, m 209-10°, and the cor- 
responding amine, m. 160", and 2,4-fNOa)iC«HiSOaCH»- 
SOiQH,CH,(-?), m 154-5". 

Alkyl chlorides and bromides. Edward H. Strange and 
Thomas Kane Bnt 435,958, Oct. 1, 1935; Ft. 7S7,- 
340, Sept. 20, 1935 Halogen aads are caused to react 
with olefins in presence of an adsorbent "hydrous metal 
oxide gel." 1 e , a partially nr nearly dehydrated mass 
obtained from a bvdrogtl or gelatinous ppt 

Reaction of alkali metals with aromatic hydrocarbons 
Norman D. Scott (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co ). 
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u. S. 2,027,000. Jan. 7. Reactions such as those of Na 1 
with biphenyl, phenanthrene, naphthalene and anthracene 
are effected in a reaction medium contg. an ether such as 
dimethyl ether, rnethj 1 ethj 1 ether, methyl propyl ether, 
methyl iso-Pr ether, methylal, glycol dimethyl ether, 
glycol formal, dioxane, glycerol tnmethj 1 ether, dimethjl- 
enepentaerythntol or glycerol formal methyl ether By 
adding CO> to the reaction product, carboxylic acids, such 
as dihydrophcnanthrenedicarboxyhc acid, arc obtained „ 
Cf. C. A 30, 734* 

Organic disulfides Luther B Turner (to Standard 
Oil Development Co ) US 2,02S,303, Jan 21 Mer- 
captan s, vaporizable without decompn., are subjected in 
the vapor phase to a limited oxidation (suitably with air 
and activated charcoal at 225*) and a reaction product 
contg corresponding disulfides is withdrawn. 

Calcium formate Chem Fab Kalk G. m b H. and 
Hermann Oe litre. Ger 622,149, Nov 21, 1935 (a 12o 3 
11). A suspension of Ca(OH) t in a satd soln of (HCOO)i- 
Ca is treated with CO at a raised temp and pressure, e g , 
160-200° and 5-25 atm 

Acid calcium citrate Alexander H. Bennett U S 
2,0274104, Jan 7, Bnt 435, 5S6, Sept 24. 1935. Suc- 
cessiv e portions of lime or CaCOi are added to a soln of 
ainc sad and pptn of add citrate is eHected alter each 
addn., a total addn being made of about V» the amt. of 
lime or CaCOj which would be required for complete neu- 4 
trahzation of the acid in the soln 

Basic titanic oxalate Sydney F W Cnmdalf (to 
Peter Spence &. Sons, Ltd ) US 2,027,S12, Jan 14 
An inorg acid soln of Ti contg about 0 6 mots of acid, 
expressed as SO», for each mol of TtCh is treated with 
approx. 0— mols. of oxahe acid for each mol of TiO, 
and the soln is dild to ppt basic titanic oxalate (the soln. 
being maintained at a temp, below 50°) . 

Tertiary mtnles I G. Farbenind A -G Ger 622,- 
357, No\ 26, 1935 (Cl 12o 11) Addn to 616.S76 
(C. A 30, 111 4 ) The Na compd J of secondary nitriles, 
used as intermediates in the process of Ger 61C,S7fj ( are 
made hy treating the mtnles with a Na-alkyl compd which 
has been prepd by treating an alkyl halide with Na in the 
presence of an inert solvent. The Na-alkyl compd. need 
not be isolated. 

Hydrogenated heterocyclic acids. E I. du Pont de e> 
Nemours & Co Bnt 435,461, Sept 23, 1935 Alkali 
salts of mononuclear heterocyclic carboxylic acids are 
hydrogenated by treatment with H, e. g , at 100-250*, and 
preferably tinder pressure, in presence of a Ni catalyst m 
which preferably at least part of the Ni is free The free 
hydrogenated a ad is obtained from its salt by treating 
witha mineral acid In examples, (1) aq pyrotnucic 
acid is neutralized with NaOH and hydrogenated at 110- 
120° and 2000 lb. pressure with a Ni-kiesefguhr catalyst, * 
and (2) aq Na nieotinate is hydrogenated at 190* and 
120-170 atm. with the same catalyst 

Amino adds Gesellschaft fur Kohlentechnik Bnt 
435,539, Sept SO, 1935. The sepn of amino acids from 
•heir tmxts. with (NHJ.SO, is effected by (I) satg an 
aq. mother lye contg. them with NHi, sepg. the pptd. 
(NH,),SO, and removing the free NHj, adding a nut of 
ammo acid and (NH,)tSO, to the filtrate, sepg the pptd 8 
ammo acid and returning the mother lye to the process or 
(2) introducing into. a mother lye contg (NH,),SO, and 
ammo acid a soln. of the bisulfates of amino acid and NHi. 
roch as is obtained in the hydrolysis of an amino nitrile* 
then satg with NH,, removing pptd (NHJjSO,. distg’ 
off free NHi and the added H,0, sepg the pptd ammo 
aad and returning the mother lye to the process Ex- 
amples are given. 

Acrylic aad Rowland HM (to Imperial Chemical 9 
Industries Ltd). U.S 2.026.S94, Jan. 7. Anuxt c«ntg 
an antioxidant, «uch as Cu or pyrogallol, and ethylene 
cyanohydrin is treated with H.SO, while sttmng and coot - 
mg and wat er is added to the resulting tnixt. and it is heated 
until reaction is initiated ; the input ol heat is stopped until 
tue vigorous evolution of exothermic heat bis subsided 
and the reaction tnixt. is subsequently heated until the 
reaction is substantially complete. 


Glycolic add. Ernest F. Grether and Russell B. 
Du Vail (to Dow Chemical Co ). U. S. 2,023,064, Jan. 
14. Chloroacetic acid is hydrolyzed by heating it with an 
aq. soln contg approx twice its chem. equiv. of an alkali 
metal base such as NajCO, and the hydrolysis mist, is 
treated at a temp, above 70° (suitably about the b. p.) 
Ninth a water-sol. Ca salt such as CaCIj in an amt. not 
greater than the chem equiv. of the chloroacetic acid 
hydrolyzed, and the Ca glycolate formed is crystd from 
the mist, while maintaining it at a temp, above 70° so 
that crystals are obtained in anhyd form 

2 -Keto-f-gulomc add F Hoffmann-La Roche & Co 
A -G Bnt 435,971, Oct. 2, 1935 Addn to 427.2S6 
(C A 29,5363*). This is prepd bra modification of the 
process of 427,236 by using ahcyclic ketones in the same 
manner as the ketones in general in 427,2S6. In an ex- 
ample, f-sotbosc is treated with cyclohexanone and H,SO« to 
produce dicyclohexanone-J-sorbose which is oxidized with 
KMnO, in afk soln to form K dicvcIohexanone-2-keto- 
f-gulonate which is treated with H,SOi to liberate the add 
and finally decomps by boiling with HiO to yield 2-Leto-f- 
gulomc acid Cf C A 30, 111 1 

Quimnic add. C. F Boehnnger & Soehne GmbH 
(Wilhelm Dirscherl and Heinrich Thron, inventors). 
Ger 619,S2i.Oct 7, J935 (C) 12p 1 JO). Quwwic acid 
(6-methoxyqumolme-i -carboxylic acid), ts prepd by 
oxidizing the noncryst residues of cinchona bark extn , 
i e , the residues after extg the quinine, cmchorudine, 
cinchonine and quuudme, with HjCrOi and Mn compds 
in aad soln. Thus, the residue contg qumoidine is boiled 
with HtSOi or AcOH and KiMmOt to give the above 

Sulfonic adds. Henkel ft Cie G m b. H Fr, 7SS,- 
006, Oct. 14, 1935 Aliphatic and cycloaliphatic Sulfonic 
acids of high mol wt are prepd by oxidizing in aq soln. 
the corresponding esters of thiosulfunc aad or thar salts 
Thus, dodecanesulfonic aad is prepd by oxidizing the Na 
salt of the ester of dodecylthiosulfunc acid 

Aliphatic add anhydrides Carl J Malm and Webster 
E. Fisher (to Eastman Kodak Co ). U. S. 2,026, 9S5. 
Jan 7. In a process such as the production of butyric or 
stearic anhydride from butyric or stearic aad, the aad in 
admixt. with AciO vapor is passed in contact with Mg- 
(ClOt)i m countercurrent through a fractionating Column. 
App is described 

Chlorinating phthalic anhydride. Michael N. Dvomi- 
koff (to Monsanto Chemical Co ). U.S. 2.02S.3S3, Jan 
21. a is introduced into molten phthalic anhydride contg 
an Fe salt of a nonoxidizing, strong inorg. aad such as 
FeCU or Fei(SO»)» as a chlorinating catalyst. 

Treating methane to produce more easily liquefiable 
hydrocarbon gases. Henry Remecke U. S 2,02S,014, 
Jan. 14 CH 4 is passed, under sub-atm pressure, through 
a reaction tube in which a si/ent elec discharge is mam- 
tamed, the flow of gas being such that the contact of the 
mols of the gas and the elec, field is less than 0 03 *ec 
The product contains C,H«, etc. 

Acetone Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheidean«talt 
vorm Roessler (Hans Walter, inventor) Ger. 622,493, 
Nov 29, 1935 (Cl. 12e. 10). EtOH or AcH is led with 
steam at 350-500° over a contact macs contg. porous C 
and a catalyst, e. g , ZnO, CdO, MnO or FeO, Compds 
derivable from EtOH or AcH. «. g , AcOEt, Et»0. Me- 
CH(OAc),, MeCOOCH CH* or EtOCH CH,. may be 
treated in the same way 

Dichloroethylene Compagnie de products chtmiques 
ft Hectrumf tallurgiques Alais, Froges et Camargue Bnt 
436,133, Oct. 4, 1935 See Fr. 7S6.S03 (C A. 30, 737*). 

Methylamines I G Farbenind A -G. (Eduard 
Lmckh, inventor). Ger 619,754, Oct. 5, 1935 (Cl 
12$. 5). In Frepg. methylamines by heating MeOH and 
NHi or NHi salts or urea in a closed vessel, the reaction 
is carried out in the presence of oxide, chloride or sulfate 
©f Cu or Fe. Acids or alkali salts may also be present if 
desired. In an example, a suspension of CuO in MeOH 
is treated with NH, till satd at —10* and heated for 3 
hrs m a closed vessel to 370° and 16S atm. The products 
are 12 9% monometbylamine, 1.7% di- and tri-metfcyl- 
amrne and 85 4% NHi. Other examples are given 
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Ethylenediatrune Frederick C Bersworth (to Frank 
Kottek) U S 2,028,041, Jan 14 Confined liquid 
NHj is heated sufficiently to vaporize it and to generate 
superatm pressure, and ethylene dichloride is injected 
into the hot, compressed NH, vapor, forming ethylene- 
diamlne-HCl 

2 Chloro-1,3 butadiene Granville A Perkins (to 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp ) U. S 2,027,550, 
Jan 14 Vinyl acetylene is treated with aq IIC1 in the 
presence of a CujCli catalyst and of a water-immiscible 
inert solvent such as toluene in which the product is dis- 
solved 

Chloroethyl chloroethoxyethyl ether. Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp Fr 788,281, Oct. 7, 1935. See 
U S 2,017,811 (C A 29, 8320*) 

Cresol and ditolylamme Wm J Hale (to Dow 
Chemical Co ) US 2,028,065, Jan 14 Chlorotoluene 
is heated under superatm pressure to above 260" but be- 
low the temp at which the reaction products would de- 
compose (suitably at about 300°) with at least 0 3 its 
chem equiv of NHi, at least 0.2 its chem eqtnv. of a 
cuprous compd such as Cu s O and at least its chem equiv. 
of a base such as Ca(OH)t and with an amt of water at 
least twice the wt of such base Other aryl chlorides such 
as PhCl may be similarly decompd to form a phenol and 
a monoaryl amine 

Pyrocatechualdehyde Marion S Carpenter and 
Eric C Kunz (to Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc ) US 
2,027,148, Jan 7 Heliotropm is treated with anhyd 
AlCli in the presence of an aliphatic chlorinated hydro- 
carbon solvent such as ethylene dicbloride followed by 
treatment with an aromatic hydrocarbon such as toluene 
and with use of sufficient heliotropm to prevent reaction 
between the solvent and the aromatic hydrocarbon 

1,2 Diaminobenzene Soc pour Find chttn A Bile 
Fr 788,348, Oct 8, 1935 This is made by treating 
1,2-dichloro- or L -amino 2-chIoro benzene with an aq 
soln of NHi, at about ISO", in the presence of Cu, so that 
at the end of the reaction the pressure of the NHi- water 
system is at least about 80 atm at 150° The Cu is re- 
moved after the reaction as sulfide 

Monomethyl p aminophenol Harold von Bramer and 
Albert C Ruggles Bnt 435,721, Sept 26, 1935 NH.Me 
is caused to react at elevated temp and pressure, on bydro- 
quinone in an unsatd aq soln The sulfate is obtained 
by adding H,SO, to the reaction mizt and sepg the prod- 
uct 

Cumylphenol Edgar C Britton and Lawrence F. 


Martin (to Dow Chemical Co) V. S 2,028,045, Jan 
14 This compd , b, about 182", m about 73-5°, is 
made by causing phenol to react with cumyl chloride in 
the presence of A1C1« 

Naphthalene La Soci£t£ mdustnelle dcs carburmts et 
solvants Brit. 435,717, Sept. 26, 1935 Crude ChJIi 
is purified with a veiw to subsequent hydrogenation by 
vaporizing and conveying through 2 purifying chambers 
in senes, of which the 1st contains Fe, Cu, Ni, Co or Cr, 
disposed so as to afford an extensive contact surface, and 
the 2nd contains a mixt of porous C and Ca, Fe, Cu, Ni, 
Co or Cr, advantageously obtamed by calcining the 
compds resulting from the action of CjH t on these metals, 
or of C and the oxides of the said metals, the punfiers 
being maintained at 250-400°. 

3-Annnopyndine Chemische Fabrik von Heyden A -G 
(Arthur Binz and Otto v. Schickh, inventors) Ger 
022,345, Nov. 20, 1935 (Cl 12 p. 1 01). When halo 3- 
mtropyndines are treated with H in the presence of a 
hydrogenation catalyst 3-aminopyridine is formed The 
reaction may be effected at atm. temp and pressure 
1 -Phenyl -3-methyl-5-pyrazolone and related com 
pounds Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp, Fr 788, 
282, Oct. 7, 1035 See U S. 2,017,815 (C. A. 29, 8003') 
Diaeetylmorphme Hermann Fischer (Anton Baselgia, 
inventor) Ger 622,231, Nov 23, 1935 (Cl 12 p 14) 
Morphine isacetylated by reaction with ketene Preferably, 
a suspension of morphine in a solvent for diaeetylmorphme, 
e g , EtjO, is treated with a stream of gaseous ketene 
Polymerizing monosaccharides such as dextrose and 
xylose Eduard Farber (to N. V Internationale Suiker en 
Alcohol Compagnie (International Sugar and Alcohol 
Co “Isaco")) U S 2,027,904, Jan 14 A monose is 
melted with materially less than 0 1 % (suitably about 
0 01-0 02%) its wt of free strong morg acid such as 
HiSOi and is heated to remove water, at temps of 120- 
180° below temps which cause material decompn 
Objects made from polystyrene. Siemens & Halske 
A -G Tr. 788,345, Oct. 8, 1935 The surface of the 
object is rendered mat for making marks thereon or for 
coloring by treatment with acetone for a short time 
Unsaturated aliphatic aldehydes Max Hoffer. Swiss 
173,737, Apr 1, 1935 (Cl 36 o) H,0 is split off from satd 
aldehydes of the formula RCHiCHO, secondary org 
bases or their salts being used as catalysts. Preferably 
acetates of secondary bases are used In an example, 
EtCHO is treated with piperidine acetate to give an 80% 
yield of methylpentenal. Other examples are given 
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Acid autoclaving of blood albumin at 220°. V. S 
Sadikov and E V Lindkvist-Rmsakova Compt rend 
acod set U R S S [N S ],3, 271-2(1935), cf C A 29, 
5470' — On autoclaving C kg of blood albumin with 4% 
HjSOj for 10 mm at 220° the whole protein passed into 
soln and, on cooling, 54 g of a solid amorphous mass 
contg cryst cyclopeptides and amorphous substances of 
the cyclopeptide type sepd out spontaneously This 
fraction was washed with Et,0 and after 20 recrystns from 
hot EtOH yielded 3-4 g of a cyclopeptide (I), Cnl/n- 
NiOt, m 275-6°, it contains no a-NH, groups Closer 
investigation showed that 1 is free from tyrosine, trypto- 
phan, arginine, histidine, lysme, aspartic and glutamic 
acids, cystine and methionine. The hydrolyzate from the 
treatment of 0 5 g of I with 25% H Cl for 36 hrs was freed 
from IIC1 and was pptd by AgiO The Ag was removed 
and the free ammo acids were converted into Cu salts 
which were sepd into sol and insol fractions (leucine 
salt) Investigation of the sol fraction showed the pres- 
ence of an lsovalme and I is evidently an inactive cydo- 
leucylisovaline with the structure 


Me, CH=C(OH) NH 

HN-C(OH)-i CHiCIIMe, 

The same compd occurs in the ale autoclavolyzate of 
blood albumin C R Add mall 

The digestive enzymes of some cephalopoda C 

8 Romijo Arch nerrland soot 1, 373-431(1935), c! 
C. A 29, 4782' — The enzymes contained m glycerol exts 
of the middle digestive tract (liver and pancreas) and of the 
salivary glands of Septa officinalis (1), Loligo mlgarts (2) 
and Eledone ctrrhosa (3) were studied The salivary 
gland exts contained no digestive enzymes The reaction 
of the gastric juice of (1) changes from slightly acid to 

neutral The exts of the middle digestive tract and gastnc 

juice contain hpase The liver lipase has a pa optimum of 

9 6 02, the pancreas lipase, 6 35 The liver ext digests 
native albumin, peptone, chloroacetyl-/ tyrosine, leucyl- 
diglyeine and glycylglyetne. The crude ext. is not acti- 
vated with H,S. glutathione or enterokmase The pa 
optimum is 6 I for casern, 5 6 for gelatin, 6 1 for peptone, 
5 5 for chloroacetyl J-tyrosine, 8 3 for leucyldiglycme and 
8 2 for glycylglyetne The crude ext, of the pancreas 
does not split casein, peptone or chloroacetyl I- tyrosine, 
but it does split leucyldiglycme and glyeylglyeme After 
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an ext. from the cecum 1 ha* been found only in black berries tort 


activation with enterokinase ... . 

walls, the ext. can attack casein, peptone ami chloro- 
aeetyl-/-tyrosine The p n optimum is 7.7 for leucyldigly- 
cme and 7.K for giycylglyclne In gastric juice, the pit 
optimum Is (l ft for casein, f> 6 for gelatin and 6.2 for pep- 
lone. The pn optimum of the pepudases is on the oik 
aide Liver ext. and gastitc juice contain rennm, pan- 
creas docs not (!) and (2) contain amylase, (3) con- 
tains amylase, maftasc and sucrose Liver ext ha* more 
action on starch, pancreas ixt , muri action on glycogen 
The p» optimum is 6 7 to 7 0 for the breakdown of starch 
by gastric juice, liver and pancreas exts ,7 10 for glycogen 
breakdown in thi gasim jukc, 6 26 m liver ext and 0 14 
m tin pancreas D S G R 

The biological properties of heavy water C If 
Liberalli Hn quim farm (Brazil) 1, 6'M,2( 1936) 
Review C S G It 

Enzymes of fermentation IV The specificity of yeast 
phosphatase Erwin Ilatier, Anton Schaffner and I ntz 
krumey 7 physiol them 237,191 8(1915). cf L A 
29, BN»6’ - The specificity of yeast phosphatase for a- 
m preference to (Z-glyeerophewplione and is corroborated 
iiy the use of dry prepns of I’ragir and 1‘aUenliofcr yeasts 
The a is hydrolyzed several times as rapidly as the fl- 
isomcr, and about ft times as rapidly as dihydroxyacetone- 
phosphoric acid The difference is most striking in the 4 
early stages of hydrolysis, where the cleavage ratio may 
be as high ns 10 1 Bottom yeast is richer in phosphatase 
than top yeast A IV l)nx 

Lirer enzymes V The aldehydrase system of the 
liver Ludwig Reichel and Kristian I/ckhnff 7. physiol 
them. 237, 214 20(1015). cf t A 30, Ilf.' The 
dehydrogenise obtained by dialysis ol the dry prepn has 
only slight dismutalivc activity toward HClIO liccausc 
the cozymase has torn removed It becomes active when 5 
small quantities of cozymase ore added The method of 
prepn also destroys the mdophenol oxidase and removes 
the flavin originally present Tor the dehydrogenation 
process flavoprotem and lactoflavin can function as inter- 
mediate acceptors. Of the 4 synthetic flavins tested only 
9-<f nroboflavm was a If -acceptor. If the acceptor is not 
present In adequate concn the dehydrogenation fs accom- 
panied hy dumutation. A W Dox 

Activators of glucolyils II Hans v. 1'uler and Gunnar 
GQnther 7. physiol Chem 237, 221-0(1935) , cf. C A 
29 , 6908*. — Repetition of the previous expts , but with a 
highly purified and more active cozymase prepn , confirms 
the observation that heating destroys the activating 
power toward hrmentation while the activation ol glucoly- 
s remains unimpaired 


distribution may be assumed 

Enzymic dehydrogenation of glyceroohospboric acid 
Th. Wagmr-Jauregg and If Rauen 7. physiol. Chem. 
237, 233-6(1935).— fxtn of cucumber seeds with KH»- 
I’Oj yields a soln. contg a dehydrogenase which decolorizes 
methylene blue in the presence of Nn glycerophosphate. 
The reaction is greatly acctleraled by the addn. of flavin 
i nzyme, the dccolorrzatmn time thereby being diminished 
from IN) to 12 mm., and to 7 nun by the further addn. of 
coenzyme Heated flavin enzyme is inactive, and eo- 
enzyme alone only slightly active Lven m relatively high 
concn 1ICN has no influence on the reaction vefocity of 
the system The flavin enzyme undoubtedly serves as an 
intermediate acceptor which transfers II from the sub- 
strate to the final acceptor, methylene blue 

A W Dox 

Orientation data on the composition of the jelly mass of 
Rhizostoma cuvleri R 7eynek and A Dimter 7. 
physiol Chem 237, 217 53(1035) —After removal ol the 
structural portions 130 kg of jellyfish was evapd and the 
coned soln was filtered from the sepd salts (CaSO„ 
NaCI) and coagulated protein l’ptn by CtOII then gave 
a viscous mass of org nitrogenous substances which dis* 
solvrd in HjO at 45° and gelatinized on cooling. Several 
fractions were obtained by increasing concns of EtQH, 
but none could be crystd Kedtssolvcd in HiO they gave 
ppts with phosphotungstic and tannic acids, biuret, 
PbS, xanthoproteic ami Millon reactions were pos 
I)a(OH) t in the cold gave NH, and NMti Hydrolysis 
by boiling with 3% IICI gave chiefly leucine and isoleucine 
Other products identified were valine, alanine, glutamic 
acid, aspartic acid, phenylalanine, prolme, hydroxyprolmc, 
considerable lysine, some arginine, histidine, guanine, tau- 
rine, lactic acid and probably ammolmtyric acid. Gly- 
cine and tyrosine were presmt only in traces, while cys- 
tine, serine and levubmc acid were absent The jelly of 
jellyfish differs essentially from the gelattn-yiclding tissues 
of higher animals m its greater case of hydrolysis, its low 
glycine content and its high S content. A W. Dox 

Emutsln XXV Coffee emulsln. Rurckhardt Hel* 
fench and Tritz Vor«atz Z physiol. Chem. 237, 254-60 
(1035), cf, C A 30, 01* — Aq ext. of raw coffee beans 
A contains an etnulsm which hydrolyzes wwf-mannosides, 
o-d-galactosnles and 0-3-galactosides. These activities 
are attributed to sep. enzymes since the proportions very 
with different methods of prepn. Coffee etnulsm is very 
similar to lucerne emulsm but differs therefrom in its 
much feebler activity toward n-d-glucostdcs The a-d- 
mannosufase present is much more resistant to moderate 
heating than is the 0 - d - galactosidase. Phenol - 0 - d- 


The activation of lactic acid 

Irnn.um horn .new. In th, m. ol I3 ,„,„ sldc ,, vanlllin-si-wbctondc »ro liydtofy,rf 
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adenylpyropbosphoric acid but less than tint by active 
cozymase, A W Dox 

The dehydrogenation of citric acid and Isodtric add 
by the dehydrogenase of cucumber seeds Th Wogner- 
Jauregg and II, Rouen, Z. physiol Chem 237, 2J7-.32 
(1936); cf. C. A. 29, 1631*. — Citric acid dehydrogenase 
has been considered a typical "anafro-dehydragenase” 


aldehyde, caffeic acid and vanillin ore hydrolyzed so much 
more rapidly Ilian phenol -0-d-ghicosidc or salicm by the 
/M-gtucosidasc of coffee emulsin that their use is proposed 
for purposes of Identification A. \V. Dox 

a- and h-Thymoaudelc acid and the enzyme (nucleo- 
gelase) which converts the a- into the 6-form It. 
leulgen. Z. physiol. Chem 237, 261-7(1035).— Com. 


‘“k’lflrKTs as C«II,(NG,)i, methylene blue g pancreatin contains an enzyme which depolymenzes a- 
?r?- " ,. !£ ran Sf rvr n ? H -acceptors thymonucleic acid into a 6-fnnn which still has the tetra- 

nucleotide structure but is no longer capable of gelatinu- 


No 11,1*0, is split out in this reaction Roth a- and 
6-thymonucleic acids yield the same products (guanine, 
adenine, cytosine and thymine) on hydrolysis, and in 
the same proportions. The name nutleoielase is propos<d 

forjhe ' n2 yr'? . . _ a. w. Dox 


now shown that the dehydrogenase system after com- 
pletion hy flavin enzyme can take up Oj The extent of 
respiration is dependent on the addn. of flavin enzyme 
and to u less extent on coenzyme. Tor each mol of citric 
acul comsumed aliout 0 5 mol. n( O, is taken up Neither 
OC(CH,CO,H)i nor McAc Is formed from citric acid by 

^’, r vT^ C, ' > ii r0 fnI 1 V e ?*“. ‘, hf presence of yellow The chemistry of heparin. Tritz Lipniann’ami Albert 
t ‘ re ? L,!ow , r “ of ci,r ? c 0CM| °C- 9 Fischer. 7. physiol. Chem. 237. 273-i(l035).~AS- 
. i Oi )t t be an intermediate product. Other contg, heparin prepn was obtained from beef lung which 

showed the same rate of destruction by 0 1 N IICI ot 100“ 
ns a previous S-free prepn. The power of inhibiting blood 
clotting was destroyed much more rapidly than the JI,SO, 
was liberated by hydrolysis, 70% of the activity having 
vanished before sulfate could lie detected. A. W. Dox 
The influence of carbon monoxide on the respiration of 
yeast cells in various substrates Model experiments in 


. .. _n intermediate product. Other 

degradation products ol citric acid, such as krtipic, aceto- 
acetic, aconitic, itacome, hydros yluniaiic, hydroxymaleic 
and acetic acids, base no substrate action toward the 
dehydrogenase. On the other hand, the isomeric isocitric 
««,! , liO 1 CCH0IICH(CO l H)CII,C0,!I. is more rapidly 
nehydrogrnattd than citnc acid itself and the reaction is 
strongly arctierated by yellow enzyme. Isocitric acid 
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the physiology of fertilization Ake OrstrSm Protoplasma 
24, 177-85(1935) — The respiration of unfertilized sea- 
urchin eggs is hastened by CO, but that of the fertilized 
is arrested The question is raised if similar relationships 
are obtained with yeast by a variation of substrates 
It was found that the “Eigenatmung ' (respiration of the 
yeast without a substrate) and the “Veratroung” (con- 
sumption of the substrate) of the formate is hastened by 
CO, which is similar to the reactions of unfertilized eggs 
The “Veratmung” of Na pyruvate, Na lactate, AcONa, 
AcH and ale is retarded by CO With the exception of 
ale , all these substrates have retardation curves, which 
correspond more or less with those of unfertilized eggs 
But the retardation curve of each substrate is typical 
and varies from the others If the consts m the distri- 
bution formula of Warburg are ealed ( C A 22, 4563), 
values are found which are high at the beginning of the 
curve but which drop considerably later Only ole shows 
a retardation corresponding to Warburg’s formula If 
the concn of the substrates is varied, another retardation 
curve is obtained for each concn Expts with KCN 
give results similar to those obtained with CO In the 
discussion, possibilities for clearing up these variations 
from the formula of Warburg are given F L. D. 

Ion action and water permeability A contribution to 
the coacervation theory of the plasma limiting membranes 
Iz de Haan Protoplasma 24, 186-97(1935) — Literature 
on the action of salts on HiO permeability and on the 
viscosity of protoplasm is discussed There is much dis- 
agreement among the statements The influence of salts 
at various concns and with cations of various valences 
on the H,0 permeability of protoplasm has been studied 
Multivalent cations at low concns lower the permeability 
and have a condensing action on the protoplasm, while 
higher concns increase the permeability One salt with 
a univalent cation (NaNOi) causes, at all concns studied, 
an increase in permeability This salt influence is best 
explained by the theory of Bungenberg de Jong, according 
to which an auto-complex system of phosphatides par- 
ticipates in the building up of the protoplasm or its limit- 
ing layer Thirty references F L. Dunlap 

The chemistry of cell division. IV. The influence of 
hydrogen sulfide, hydrocyanic acid, carbon dioxide and 
some other chemicals on mitosis in Amoeba proteus 
Carl Voegtlin and H W Cballdey. Protoplasma 24, 
365-83(1935) — The influence of certain chem agents on 
mitosis in Amoeba proteus was studied by exposing cells 
at the onset or during the later stages of mitosis to sofns 
contg. these chemicals in subtovic concns H,S and HCN 
inhibit mitosis The inhibition is greatest if exposure is 
made in prophase and decreases rapidly if it is delayed to 
the later stages of mitosis The degree of inhibition is a 
function of the concn of these reagents in the suspension 
medium No evidence of any accelerating influence was 
obtained with any concn used The inhibition is com- 
pletely reversible upon withdrawal of the inhibiting agents 
and mitosis is completed in exactly the same time interval, 
as if it had not been inhibited COi fails to modify mitosis 
in the absence of light and in the presence of all but traces 
of mol O The conclusion is reached that mitosis per 
se apparently is independent of cell respiration Et,0 
causes an inhibition, especially if exposure is made m 
early prophase The reversibility of this action is com- 
plicated by the production of cytoplasmic vacuolization 
and irregularities in nuclear fission Under the conditions 
used, HiOi. AstOj, methylene blue, CuClj and HgCIj ex- 
ert no inhibiting influence on mitosis CO, inhibits in 
early prophase, but not appreciably in the later stages 
The inhibition is incompletely reversible in the sense 
that irregularities in the distribution of chromatin oc- 
cur. The incidental observation was made that sudden 
and great changes in CO, tension cause death, whereas 
a more gradual adjustment is well tolerated The pos- 
sible biochem mechanism responsible for the modifying 
influence produced by these agents on mitosis is dis- 
cussed with particular reference to the function of en- 
zymes concerned la the metabolism of the cell nucleus. 

F L. Dunlap 


1 Cell elongation and the electrical properties of the cell 
wall James Bonner and A N. J. Heyn Proloplasma 
24, 466-9(1935) —Expts have been carried out to test 
the hypothesis of the indirect effect of growth substance 
upon the charges of the micelles constituting the cell wall, 
by the measurement of the relative charges of cell wall 
suspensions from the coleoptile of A vena saliva It was 
impossible to demonstrate any direct or indirect effect of 

2 growth substance upon the charges of such suspensions 
While these neg results are not absolutely conclusive, it 
seems unlikely that large changes of elec properties of the 
cell wall play an important role in elongation F L D 

Spectrophotometnc studies II Preparations from 
washed blood cells, nitric oxide hemoglobin and sulf- 
hemoglobm David L Drabkin and J Harold Austin 
J Biol Chem 112, 51-05(1935); cl C A 27, 762 — 
Absorption spectra ol oxyhemoglobin (I), hemoglobin (H), 

3 CO-hemoglobin and cya nomethemogloh rt (III) yielded by 
solns prepd from hemolyzed washed erythrocytes are 
given Such solns are to be preferred for precise spectro- 
photometnc analysis over corresponding prepns from 
hemolyzed whole blood Fairly wide vanations of pa da 
not affect the absorption curves The absorption spectrum 
of nitric oxide hemoglobin (IV) was obtained under condi 
tions which excluded the presence of O IV is quantitatively 

4 converted into methemogtobm (V) by K,Fe(CN)», and 
V into III Hence IV is probably a relatively stable analog 
of I Data are given which indicate that the absorption 
spectra of pure sulfhemoglobin (VI) has not been de- 
senbed heretofore The curve of VI is extrapolated 
from data on mixta of II and VI VI is formed from II 
only in the presence of O VI was not convertible to II 
or HI but was readily changed into typical hemochromo- 
gens Solns of II increase m acidity upon exposure to 

5 HjS The estn of VI was made on the blood of a patient 
with clinical sul/hemoglobmemia Sulfmethemoglobm 
(VII) was obtained from V by treatment with H,S, and 
a pigment yielding the spectrum of VII was obtained 
similarly from III and HiS HI Methemoglobin J 
Harold Austin and David L Drabkin Ibid 67-83 — 
Spectrophotometnc consts are given for methemoglobm 
(I), derived from washed, hemolyzed dog erythrocytes 

6 treated with K,Fe(CN), (II) at various p a values and 
known ionic strengths From pa 6 0 to 9 4 I undergoes 
conversion from the acid to alk form, the conversion 
conforming closely to pa = pa ' + IoS I»ik /I«*>a 
value for pa' at ionic strength 0 10 is 8 120 A 0 010 and 
very roughly A p k ' — — 0 ionic strength, at least 
below ionic strength of 0 154 At about pa 9 4, where 
95% of I is m the alk form, an alteration sets in, which is 
increased at higher pa values and which progresses with 

7 time. Spectrophotometncally this appears to be m the 
direction of alk. hematin Between Fa 7 0 and 9 2 the 
change between the acid and alk form of I is reversible 
Titration of oxyhemoglobin (III) with II in contact with 
air shows that m is converted to I completely at pa 6 0 
in 20 mm by a mol -to-mol ratio of reductant to oxidant 
As the pa rises an excess of II is required to complete the 
conversion, and for a gnen ratio of II III the reaction 

8 proceeds more slowly On treating III solns. with small 
amts of NaNOj (iV) there is a slow reaction in which 
the IV appears to act only indirectly on the HI, the rate of 
reaction being accelerated at lower pa. IV added in excess 
of an amt characteristic for a particular prepn gives 
immediate conversion to I, 1 mol of IH being converted 
for every 0 5 to 0 7 mols of IV effective in the reaction 
With amts of IV m excess of a molar ratio of 4 1 at pa 
7 15 the resulting absorption curve is higher at X 5io, 

9 560 and 540 m M than that obtained with H The observed 
curve is not inconsistent with that which would result from 
a mixt of I and rutnc oxide hemoglobin At pa 9 2 IV 
did not convert HI in contact with air to I If I be pro- 
duced with IV m unbuffered soln and then buffered to 
pa 9 2 the spectrum is essentially identical with that ol t 
produced with H at p a 9 2. There is a slow reaction be- 
tween HI and small amts of qumone (V) in contact with 
air, but progressing with the lapse of time to at least 
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80% conversion at a 1 : 1 M ratio; a very much more rapid 1 and an equil. was attained in which 3 PP r °*- tbe 
react ion occurs with cons.derablc excess of V. The ab- peptide linkages had been hydrolyzed in accord with re- 
sorption curve of I produced by V is somewhat higher than suits previously obtained The digestion products were 
that of I produced by II, presumably owing to by-prod- sepd. into 6 fractions quite different from each other as 
nets Addn.ofKCN (VI) produces the curve of cyano-I shown by ch«n. and enzymic studies. Traction A, 
( VII), also somewhat elevated. Ill in very dil so!n of contained only 10% peptide N, indicating that free ammo 
hemolyzrd dog erythrocytes underwent, on standing 48 acids were present Results of the action of a specific 
hrs , partial change into I Addn. of VI converted this dipeptidease indicate also that dipeptidcs are fomed 
I into VII and during a further 48 hrs conversion of III 2 dunng peptic hydrolysis of egg albumin. A. P. L. 


continued in the presence of VI Graphs are presented 
for various muts of I and III at various p a values which 
show the ratio of omm/omm 1 and 

the summation of changes defined as Z,/Z r at X 620, 
575, 560 and 540 m>i The use and advantages of the 
latter in the quant estn of I in a mixt with III arc dis- 
cussed IV Hemochromogens David L Drabkin 
and J Harold Austin Ibid 80 101 — The absorption 
spectra of oxidized and reduced bemm and of a no of 
oxidized and reduced hemochromogens arc described 
Data are given to illustrate the importance of the time 
factor in conversion of hemoglobin (I) to hemochromogen 
with NaOH Solns of I treated with CiHiN yield char- 
acteristic hemochromogen spectra The reduced hemo- 
chromogen so formed reacts reversibly with CO, and the 
oxidized form reacts with KCN, presumably yielding 


Activation of enzymes III The role of metal ions In 
the activation of argmase The hydrolysis of arginine 
Induced by certain metal ions with urease Leslie Heller* 
man and Mane E Perkins J Biol Chem 112, 175-91 
(1935), cf C A 20, 1113’ —The argmase prepn used 
(obtained from freshly excised calf liver) ts neither ac- 
tivated nor, after treatment with various oxidizing agents, 
reactivated by cysteine or other reducing agents that 


sp^tra oxidized’ and reduced hem.n and of a no of 3 activate papain It is effectively activated and reactivate.! 
oxidized and redue.d hemochromogens are described 

restoraiion of activity after the enzyme has been inacti- 
vated by IIjS and the excess of the latter removed RHgX 
compds do not inactivate, femcyanide ion incompletely 
suppresses ilie activity and Cu**, Ifs and Ag* - de- 
stroy the activity, in part, by pptg the enzyme. The 
coid.rm.' cy,n'oiimisiohm fi.t f »< IICN '/On ihcbas.sof ih, ;rciulu, 

s„n,fcrmc, of th, ob-.rvat.oa, dnemstd NtneV. v.sualizcd „ coni, o metallic c 


Significance . 

and Zaleski’s method for prepg chlorohemin has tieen 
improved by using washed blond cells, thereby the dilg 
effect of serum is avoided as will as the presence of 
serum proteins and lipidcs, and a 64% yield is obtained 
V A technic for the analysis of undiluted blood and 
concentrated hemoglobin solutions Ibtd 105-15 — A 
new spectroscopic cell, 0 07 mm in depth, is described for 


ponent which may be oxidized or sepd from the rest of 
the mol by the action of oxidizing agents or certain other 
reagents The observed actions of Co** and other ef- 
fective ions are interpreted, not as reductions, but rather 
in terms of the characteristic property of these ions to 
coordinate with suitable mols or groupings to form com- 
plex mols Tins suggestion msy include an implication 


the study of very coned solns It can also he us« d for the 5 warding the role of the metallic component in the build* 

- « » • « ing of an enzyme-substrate compel Arginine without 

arginase is hydrolyzed in the presence of Co*"*, Mn** 
or Ni**, and under certain conditions Te**’, when urease 
is also present in ihc nuxt This effect is suppressed by 
organomctallie suppressors of urease activity Cyanide 
diminishes the effect but does not prevent the independent 
hydrolysis of any urea present since it is a urease activator. 
The beating of these results upon analytical operations 
involving the use of urease in the detn. of tirea where 
argmase and certain metal ions may also be present is 
obvious A. P Lothrop 

The effect of fluorine upon the phosphatase content of 
plasma, bones and teeth of albino rats Margaret Cam- 
mack Smith and Tclith M Lantz. J Biol Chem. 112, 
303-11(1935), cf C A 29, 6150* — T does not exert its 
characteristic damage to the teeth of rats through its 


study of solns without exposure to environmental gases 
Optical studies have been made upon hemolyzed undild 
blood, nonhemolyzed blood and upon solns of crystd 
hemoglobin (I) in concns as high as, or in excess of, those 
found in red blood cells Peer’s law applies for solns of 
I In a range of concns from 1 to OO00I, where ! — 
25 58 millimols per l (42 72 g per 100 cc ) It also ap- 
plies for oxyhemoglobin over considerable range The 
absorption of light by I appears to be a function of the ' 
Te-porphyrin; therefore aggregation involving intramol 
rearrangement withm the prosthetic groups appears ex- 
cluded, No conclusions couhl be drawn as to the pos- 
sibility of mol assocn involving the large I mol With 
respect to the specific absorption of light, even in very 
coned solns , I resembles a true soln R C Elderfield 
The renal glucose threshold in terms of the Cushny- 


;osc uircsnoiu in terms or me v-usnny- „ . , , , 

Rehberg theory Dclfinn Barbien Minerva med 1935, 7 U P°V' C ™zyme involved tn tooth and bone calci. 
II, 579-82 — The renal glucose threshold was detd ira ion on, nn •" " .««r. 


fication ami an increase in plasma phosphatase cannot be 
considered a sensitive indication of fluorosis in rats as 
reported by Phillips for dairy cows The phosphatase 
content of the plasma of normal r.ats decreases with age up 
to about 70 days when there is a precipitous drop with 
httle change thereafter In rats given diets contg. 0 1% 
NaT there is also a decrease with age but it is slower and 


normal persons and diabetics by the alimentary and the 
Rehberg methods The results of the two methods were 
comparable Helen Lee Gruehl 

Biological cell oxidation A Bertho Chem Zlr 
59, 053-7(1035).— A review D If 

,h ' va, “” or t lowcr lhan (l,ose ofThecontrt)ls up'to" 

by means of the enzvme nanain in nnH “i, lower values appear to be an indication of less active bone 

acts specifically upon sencin. The drgumming effect is tnatunt S r ratber tll3ri a specific F 

greatly increased bv addn of nrtlvntnA ‘ . v, o_A effcct Phosphatase values of the same order as the 

s? SnwT ‘,S 3d„m ^ 0 ° 2 ? % . n * i v co t 

fiber structure could be established K. Kammermeyer wES™/ l ' c . thc,fcth but , no . t *.°.? tunt bon * dc J 
Yesst tmtiii, tv if vclopment. The phosphatase content of the incisor teeth 

o££L7?Si oL P 'T"J" i rl ” " > h “ «“■ “ «" In bone 

Cim. jA? rSibl-SS Jn V "!?' ” ““ “»>"'» •»! Inter 

prrpd from (W) HI'O. ™ ” **” """ * h '' h 


. C at '22 5* and 6 0-6 2 at 30*, and the 

optimum temp was 25-30* at p n 6 4 for the hydrolysis 
° f « a « h . lf Y.Kihara 

Crystalline egg albumin n The fractionation of 

peptic hydrolysis products Herbert O CalveTY J 

Biol. Chem 112, 171-4(1035); cf. C. A 27, 5313 — 
Cryst. # n, unllf , wa , digested with pepsin for 23 days 


days after which 

, . .. . „ the latter animals When 

detd approx 18 hrs. after the injection of 0 3 cc of a 2 5% 
soln of NaT, the plasma phosphatase values in adult 
rats are not significantly different from those of the con- 
trol*- ... A. p, Lothrop 

Derivatives of keratin. Davirl R Goddard and Lconor 
Mich-iehs. J. Biol. Chem. 112, 361-71(1935); cf. C. A 
28 , 6740*.— Kerateine is formed from keratin by reduction 
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with Na thioglycolate It is oxidized to metaleratin 
which differs from native Veratin by its amorphous char- 
acter, sofy in alkali and digestibility with pepsin or trypsin 
Derived proteins, differing distinctly in their solubilities 
and isoelec points, can be obtained by substituting the 
H of the -SH group of kcrateine by treatment with lodo- 
acetate, a-bromopropionate, todoacetainide and lodoethyl 
ale forming tarboxy methyl-, carbox\eth\l-, earbamyt- 
melhyl- and hydroxyethylkerateme, resp AU are digested 
by pepsin or trypsin No substitution of amino II or 
loss of S occurs during the reaction Carboxytnethyl- 
kerateice is sol enough to permit fractionation with 
(NHi)jSO, Two fractions were obtained, a larger at 
35% satn and a smaller at 60% which contained more S 
and less N and amino N than the original protein These 
results indicate that native keratin probably consists ol 
2 fractions and not that the substitution leads to 2 dif- 
ferent products A P Lothrop 

The amide nitrogen of ovalbumin Agnes Shore, 
Hildegarde Wilson and Geo Stueck J Btol Chert 
112, 40“ 13(1935) — Dctns were made of the amt. of 
NHi formed at intervals during the protracted hydrolysis 
of ovalbumin in 5, 1 and 0 2 M HCI at 100“ and 85“ 
Four sep prepns of cry** ovalbumin were used and all 
gave the same amide N within the exptl error of 1 equiv. 
per mol in spite of variations in the method of prepn. 
The probable value for the amide groups is 24 cquivs 
per mole The hydrolysis of the amide groups is a 1st- 
order process The velocity consts are 7.15 X 10“* at 
100* and l 83 X 10'* at 85°, natural logs being used and 
the time measured In secs A P Lothrop 

Myoglobin I The solubility of myoglobin in 
concentrated ammonium sulfate solutions \mcent E 
Morgan J Biol Chem 112, 557-63(1936) —The soly 
ol carboxy myoglobin from horse heart in coned 
solns of (NH«)|S0« at pa 6 6“ and 25“ is adequately ex- 
pressed by the equation log 5 - 8 00 — 0 94(r/2), 
where r/2 is the ionic strength per 1 It is quite sol in 
buffer solns at pa 6 0 up to a phosphate concn. of at 
least 3 21, in which soln the soly of carboxybemoglobm 
is less than 1 p p m The gTeat difference in soly. makes 
possible a method for their characterization and quant 
sepn and emphasizes the great difference between these 
protems A P Lothrop 

Enzymic histochemistry I Distribution of argmase 
activity in rabbit kidney. Leopold Weil and J. Owen 
Ely J Biol Chem 11Z, 565-77(1930), cf C A. 28. 
0731* — The microarginase method of Linderstrpm-Lang, 
Weil and Holtcr is suitable for histocazyraic studies The 
argmase activity of the rabbit kidney is specifically con- 
nected with the cells of the proximal convoluted tubules 
No correlation was found between argmase activity and 
cells of the other structural elements of the rabbit kidney 
The medulla is entirely free of argmase and does not contain 
any inhibitor of this enzyme A P Lothrop 

The enzymic synthesis from thyroid duodotyrosme 
peptone of an artificial protein which relieves myxedema 
Wm T Salter and Olof H. Pearson J. Biel Chem 112, 
579-89(1930). — “Thyroglcbulm from human thyroids 
was subjected to peptic digestion and, after removal of 
thyroxine, a soln of duodotyrosme peptone was obtained 
which was calongemcally inert in standard dosage After 
coneg the peptone, it was subjected to a peptic synthesis 
which reversed the original digestion process. The arti- 
ficial pro tern so prepd was an I-contg substance of large 
mol. Size, with chem properties somewhat resembling the 
natural thyroid protein It was found clinically to relieve 
myxedema as effectively as thyroglobulin m eqrav I 
dosage. As judged by modern analytical methods it 
contained an appreciable I fraction resembling thyroxine 
These results suggest the following conclusions The 
‘inactive' duodotyrosme -eon tg fraction of peptone pro- 
duced by pepsin digestion of thyroglobulin is a potential 
source of active hormone From this peptone an artificial 
protein can lie obtained by protease synthesis ('esc' 
action) which reverses the lictlef -known proteolytic 
phenomenon (digestion) The artificial protein resembles 


1 natural thyroglobulin in its chem and biol. properties " 
A P Lothrop 

The chemistry of human epidermis II The isoelec 
trie points of the stratum corneum, hair and nails as deter- 
mined by electrophoresis. Vernon A Wilkerson / 
Biol Chem 112, 329-35(1935) , cf C A 29.1161*- 
The electrophoretic mobilities of skin, hair and nails sus 
pended in a senes of buffers were detd in a modified 
Northrop-Kumtz microelectrophoresis app The curves 

* of mobility m p per sec. per v. per cm plotted against fig 
were fairly const From this the following isoelec, points 
were assigned, skin 3 70, hair 3 G7, nails 3 78 It is 
suggested that "since the isoelec, points were practically 
the same and the basic amino acids were present in approx 
the same mol. ratios, possibly the amino acids responsible 
for the acidic groups were also present in a definite mol 
ratio in these 3 chemically, physically and embryologies!!) - 

3 related structures. It is further suggested that the ad- 
herence of colloidal particles in suspension to the skin 
would depend upon the pa of the dispersion medium, the 
charge that the skin assumed m contact with the colloidal 
suspension and the charge on the suspended particle " 

A. P. Lothrop 

The influence of phosphorus on fibroblast culture 
Kenkichi Saito Folia Pharmacol Japan 21, Opera Ong 
187-91, Brevuna 49-50(1935) —Small doses of P dis* 

4 solved in gum arabic soln. increased the growth of fibro- 
blast, but large doses decreased the growth, the cells 
finally drying. Histological changes are discussed 

G H W. Lucas 

Experimental studies on the cumulative action of sub 
limale, strychnine and arsemous acid on cultures of ins 
epithelium m ntro and their observed after-effects 
Kenkichi Saito. Folia Pharmacol Japan 21, Opera Ong 

- 192-206, Breviana 50-1(1935) — These poisons when 
applied to cultivated tissues in weak concn. through 14 
passages show that at first the growth is accelerated, but 
later owing to an accumulative action of the drugs growth 
is inhibited and the tissue dies G If, W. Lucas 

The influence of bone aud and borax on the growth of 
fibroblast as well as ms epithelial cultures, together with 
an investigation of the morphological changes following the 
administration of these drugs Mtchttada Maeda Folia 

6 Pharmacol Japan 21, Opera Ong 213-22, Brevuna 
52(1935) — Bone acid and borax, when given in low concn 
first accelerate growth in fibroblast and ins epithelial 
cultures, but with increase in concn. growth ceases and the 
cells are damaged Morphological changes are discussed 

G II IV. Lucas 

The chemical mechanism of glucolysis in the brain 
F. P. Mazza and C M. \ alen Boll soc. i tal. btol sper 
10, 725-7(1935) — The purpose of the investigation wax 

7 to see whether the principal chem reactions which char- 
acterize glucolysis of muscle and ale, fermentation (Em- 
bden, Meyerhof) also occur by the action of brain enzyme 
exts Rabbit brain exts were inactivated by allowing them 
to stand at room temp lor3hrs and then dialyzed. When 
added to froctosediphosphonc ester, triosephosphonc 
esters were produced, thus showing the presence of zymase 
in the brain By the action of brain pulp on starch solns 

g in the presence of lactates, and on hexosediphosphatesm the 
presence of fluorides, ff-phosphoglyeenc acid was formed 
(isolated as the Ba salt) Therefore, the 2nd reaction in 
the Emden-Meyerhof mechanism takes place in the brain 
Brain exts prepd m a manner similar to that used by 
Meyerhof for muscle exts act on phosphogfywiic acid 
by splitting off H t PO, and producing pyruvic acid, if 
o-glycerophosphonc acid is also present there is a marked 
production of lactic acid In the presence of fluorides. 

9 the scission of phosphoglycenc acid is inhibited, but if the 
exts act on a mixt of a-glyeerophospbonc acid and 
pyruvic acid, the latter is transformed completely into 
lactic acid and the reaction is not inhibited by fluorides 
Particularly noticeable is the fact that H»PO, is not liber- 
ated Like the glucolytie i nzymes of muscle the enzymes 
of brain need a cocnzynie (the same as that of inuwle! 
brain exts when dialyzed lose Iheir activity ICH-CO-II 
partially inhibits Ihe formation i.f laitK and when added 
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lo a mixt. of brum ex Is , phosphosbeme acid and tdyeero- 
phonphorte acid or to brain cxls., pyrovic acid and phos- 
phogly eerie acitl In the Inst com, it dot < tint completely 
inhibit the scission oi pbosphoglyccru. acid with hliLration 
of llil’O* but dots inhibit much inure so the production of 
lictic acid, l\tcr Masucci 

The proteins of the cowpea (Vigna sinensis) William 
It. Adolph and Ifsten-CIting Chians Chinese J Phsuol, 
0, 347 54(11)35) - I ive prolrtn fractions have been iso- 
lat'd us follows vigin (globulin A) 4 r »%, glutchn 25 < /t. 
itfbwimt 15%, globulin 11 H>% and globulin C 5% N 
distribution studies, by the \nn hlyke method showed that 
the globulins and albumin art neb in cystine and ibat 
th< glutelm is nch in lyaim J A Maynard 

The isolation of a crystalline protein possessing the 
properties of ancuba-mosaic vims W M Stanley 
J Bod 31, 52 3(193(1) - The pupn wus obtained hy 
ihc methods used in the isolation and pin it nation of mhai co 
mosaic, ami the needles nre similar Ihe N coniuu and 
mfcctivhy remained unchanged af it r I nutcessm tryst ns 
The material is between UK) and llXX) nines mort at me 
than ordinary juice prtpns John 1 Mur» 

A quantitative study of the phytoplankton in the hay of 
Fundy and the Euif of Maine (including observations on 
hydrography, chemistry and turbidity) 1! H Gran and 
Trygve Ilrnnntd J flioi Board Can 1, 27i>— H17( 1935) 
This mtestigation was undertaken loiki what effect the 
cousmictmn of dams across the entrance.* of Pbsshiiiii- 
quoeldy liny might have upon the production of phyto- 
plankton in the liny of 1 und> During the summer of 
HUH samples wire inlletud immlhly from 27 si at urns, 
17 in the Hay of 1 undy and 111 in the gulf of Maine 1 hesc 
wire taken at depths of I, 111, 25, 40 and 75 in l hi P 
and nitrate N content* of tin surfoi*. waters wen higlur 
m Ihc Ha> of 1 imdy than ui the gulf of Maim In ihi 
litter region the wuurs wire supersatd with (>« us far 
down ns the photosynthesis of the phytoplankton was 
predominant, viz., to a depth of about 4(1 ni. olTshon and 
to ft lesser depth near the shore During tin same period* 
waters wire sub<atd in the Hay of I tmdj The lower 
production of phytoplankton in the Hay of 1 undy n 
ronsiiltrtd to be ripe to the high turbidity of the waters 
caused by ihc extraordumnl) high tides of the region 
Tlic eonsirueuon of the dams would not he exncctcd to 
uffect the productivity of the Iluy of Pundy outside of the 
i nnfiued ana, whereas regions inside might he bcmhtid 
Di lads an given of phytoplankton population. 

J.R.Nelhr 

The permeability of the mammalian erythrocyte to 
deuterium oxide (heavy water). Arthur K Purpart 
J. Cellular Ci>mf<iiralise J' by rial 7, HkHllf !!>)?) —D-O 
(("' 5%) pemtrates hnf and rot erythrocytes 11% more 
slowly than IljO The JI% knur mobility and 31% 
higher viscosity of D»0 os compared to 11,0 may account 
for the difference D,0 m this concn appears to hnvi an 
nyii»«g eflei t on erjthrocytepemieabihtj T If R 

The permeability of erythrocytes to deuterium oxide 
(heavy water). S C. llroaks J. Cellular Comparative 
Physiol, 7, lU) -71 (11115), — With equal conen gradients 
D.O penetrates sheep erythrocytes more slowly than 
11,0. This is attributed in large part to fugauty dif- 
ferences, aside from which there may be little difference 
in intrinsic penetrability. T. H. Rider 

Osmotic properties of the erythrocyte VII The 
temperature coefficients of certain hemolytic processes 
r N. Classman and Arthur K I’arpart 

J, Cellular Comparative Physiol, 7, 197-225(1015), cf 
C. A. 28, Ci727*.— The rapid hemolysis of erythrocytes 
of man, rat, mouse, rabbit and guinea pig is strongly 
retarded by CO, and characterized by a low-temp, coeif , 
while erythrocytes of ox, sheep, horse, pig, dog and cut an 
slowly hemolyzed without retardation and with high-iemp 
coctls by tsosmotic glycerol solus. Times for hemolysis 
by glycerol, ethylene glycol and tlnourm f,vr stiffs rsnt 
sprain at const, letup, parallel the Usp temp imffs 

The effect of x irradiation on auxin and plant growth 
l ulke SktMij- J. Ctllular Comptirative Ph vital, 7, *.» »? 


1 70{10J5).— Auxin is inactivated liy moderate dosages of 
hard x-rays, t hrough oxidation resultant upon such irradi «. 
lion The inactivation in water requires the presence of 
O, Sumhr results arc effected by white light in the pres- 
ence of costn Kxtd. and synthetic lietrro auxin (fi- 
mdolencittc acid), auxin A and auxm in the phut ore 
similarly inactivated Other results indicate tint the 
tiled o! irradiation on mixin and Us formation is tile major 
factor in the immediate inhibition of growth T II. U. 

! The Inhibitory action of eserlne upon choline esterase in 
vivo Maxwell S Jones and Huiry foil fliof/nrm, J. 
29,2212 5(1935) - It was shown hy the dein of chohuc 
cstrras, (I) in ills, blond of patient* after response toiscrme 
ill) injn non* that II mhihtted the nction of I on acetyl* 
i holme PiUk arpme and adrenaline caused no lowering of 
the activity of I Conclusion If acts on the parasym- 
pathetic by virtue of its inhibition of I, leading to a pro- 
a longitioti of Ihe action of the act lyldioimc present 

1, \V Scott 

Action of halogenated organic compounds on living cells 

I Gcncvois Bull assoc tfiptom/s microbial faculU 

pharm A'unry No 8.(1 13(1934) — A review on inhibition 
o/ ferine illation and loxu action m genera), mth 24 
references IV C Tobie 

Action of mass and surface in the phenomena of life 
G llohn Con] hib microbial jaculti pharm Nancy No. 
4 6, 29-37(1931) — An incriosiil no of organisms in n 
soln may he able lo resist ihe uilion of poisons to winch n 
smaller no would succumb, or may succumb more rapidly 
due to toxic coinpih produced hy the death of the most 
susceptible individuals The effect of liydroqmnoiie on 
varying eonctis of sc a -tire bin sperm, and of colloidal Ag 
oil varying iu>s of frog tadpoles illustrates uutoprotection, 
while Ihe nu riiMtl mnrialuy of increased nos of Cohiv>/hIu 
. in dd sea wuier or KC1 soln illustrates miiodestnietion 
\V C. Tobti 

Inhibitory effect of phlorizin on an enzymic dismutation 

II Kale bar Nature 136, 572-J(l‘H5), cf C A 27, 

5425, 28, 3»4b* — The riismutativc conversion of tposc- 
pho'phatc into phosphoglj ceric acid and glyccroplios- 
phone acid is inhibited 70 KX)% hy phlorizin m eonctis. of 
nlxmt 0 01 A’ l D Walter 

Influence of heavy water upon the activity and upon the 
6 stability of pancreatic amylase M. L Caldwell, S. I , 
Doehhe img amt t> II. Mamin. J Am Chem, Aue, 58, 
H 1-7(1010) —liy working with highly puriticd I),0 and 
wuh highly purified prepus of pancreatic amylase (I), 
U has been found that 11KI% I)jO 1ms no matktd influence, 
upon the hydrolysis of starch by I provided the conditions 
of ihc txpis. arc such as to minimize the deterioration of 
the cnzjme and tin) the wactnntian of I is more rapid 
and more pronounced when the I is held at 25* m highly 
1 punticd D,Q than in sinnhrly punned ordinary If,() 

C J West 

Emulsin XXIV Glucoslde synthesis with cmulsln 
ll JfcJfencli mid V. Tampert Her 68B, 2()5<M(1033) : 
cf C’ o A, 30, 01* — 1 ive g glucose in 5(X> cc 55% McOH 
ni 21 )“ wuh 1 g almond emul'in winch has a glueosidase 
value of 1.2 g will reach cqtul. Hi 4 I d »y s If the enzyme 
vnluc n 5, erpul is reached m 1.1 days Increase m tetnp 

8 hastens cqud PliCII,01I in place of McOH will allow 
rqml at 20® In 12 days, at 37®, P days If the enzyme' 
value Is 10, equll wall be reached in 1 elay. The higher the 
aliphatic ale. up to C» the faster cquil will be reached 

Julius White 

Phosphatide aulocomplex coneervntes as ionic systems 
and their relation to the protoplasmic membrane (Jong, 
Ilonner) 2 Odor of IICN (Meyer) 2. I) as n research 

9 tool in tlic luol sciences (Johnstcm) 2 

D — METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STANLKV K W.Nl'ptCT 

Bixln solutions as colorimetric standards for the deter- 
mination of carotena, Harry N Holm., »«d Werner H. 
Hronumd. J. Biol. Chem 112,4)7 n(lfMo): if 
. 29, 7.122* —Jlixin m C,H, soln gives u suhl. u.lor wlmll 
matches will that givan hy earnlrne in C»H» and j 
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metric method for the detn of carotene m C«II| and 
CHClj solns where the U dlstatter-StoU method cannot 
be used has been devised with bixin as the color standard. 

A. P. Lothrop 

The microdeterminabon of ferrocyacide in muscle and 
unr.e J Graham Edwards and Wilson D Langley J 
Biol Chem 112, 469-75(1036) —A method is described 
for the detn of sol ferrocyamde in pure sola and id urine 
and minced muscle in amts of 1 to 40 mg About 08% 
recovery can be made from pure solns , unne and btood and 
about 90% from muscle The ferrocyamde is converted 
into HCN by hydrolysis with HiSOi, the liberated HCN 
is aerated into a soln of KaOH and titrated with AgNOj 
in the presence of KI as the end-point indicator. So far 
the method has not been applied to the detn. of insol. 
I err ocya aides A. P. Lothrop 

Indole VI Method for determining free indole in 
small quantities of blood E Macchia Boll soc. t tal. 
btol sper 10, 723-5(1935). cf. C A. 30, 1412* —Add 
to 2 cc serum, 0.20 cc methanol and 12 cc. purified 
petr ether Agitate vigorously for 2 min , allow to stand 
until the solvent seps , draw off the solvent and wash it 
with 2 cc distd water (If the scrum n icteric, first wash 
the solvent with a coned alkali, then 3 or 4 times with 
distd water) To 10 cc of the solvent, add 2 ce. of Mac- 
chia 's reagent prepd freshly as follows 0 05 cc of a 1% 
ale soln of ^-dimethylammobenzaldehyde, 0.20cc. sulfo- 
salicylic acid 20% soln and 1 75 cc. glacial AcOII Mix, 
evap the solvent on the water bath at 70-80', cool and 
bring the colored liquid to 2 cc with AcOII. Det. indole 
photometrically or colonmetncally with a senes of stand- 
ard tubes prepd as follows agitate I cc. of an aq soln. 
of indole (1 mg %) 2 mm with 20 cc. petr ether. When 
the liquids sep . transfer 10 cc of the petr ether to a 
test tube and add 2 cc of Macchia's reagent. Evap the 
solvent and make up the colored liquid to 5 cc with 
AcOII Transfer 0 10 cc , 0.20, 0 3. . 1 00 cc. to a scries 
of test tubes Make up each to 2 cc. with AcOH. This 
technic was used to det free indole m the blood serum of 
CO normal individuals having a normal mdican titer The 
amt of free indole found was 0 000 to 0 008 mg % 

Peter Masueei 

Hydrochloric acid as reagent for proteins and their 
derivatives Hugo Kfihl Pharm Zenlralhalle 76, 625-0 
(1935). — The Simplest substance yielding the HC1 (color) 
test is furfural, the closely related pyrrole yields the 1ICI 
test only with aldchjdes contg a Me group; furfural and 
pyrrolecan be formed through a cleavage of diketocompds , 
and these products occur, according to protein in- 
vestigators, among the degradation products of protein 
Aldehydes and ketones in combination with HC1 do not 
give a characteristic violet color, although they cause a 
change in the color, in the presence of ketones there 
is a red color, and in the presence of aldehydes there is a 
browncast Although carbohydrates contg aldehyde and 
ketone groups yield the color tests of aldehydes and ketones, 
they give no violet color The IfCf reaction accordingly 
affords a specific test for denvs of the proteins which 
contain certain groups in aldehyde or ketone combination 
Six references W. O E 

Absorption app. for the microdetn of certain volatile 
substances. III. Microdetn of chloride with application 
to blood, urine and tissues (Conway) 1 
Desiccating serums, etc William J Eker (to Lawrence 
K Sager ). Can 354,143, Nov. 12, 1935. Serum or 
other protein-eontg liquid is dried at approx. 0* and tn 
vacuo by cooling a distant part of the app. to a temp much 
lower than O'. The dried product can be restored to us 
original condition by adding HiO 

C— BACTERIOLOGY 

LAWRENCE H JAMES 

Antigenic structure and classification of the bacilli 1 
the Salmonella group. G Horaus. Re r t mmunol. 1 
448~500( 1935) A review with bibliography 

Eleanore W. J . Butz 


1 The somatic antigens and bacterial endotoxins I. 
General considerations and technics used M Botvin 
and L Mesrobeanu. Rev t mmunol. 1, 553-69(1935) — A 
review of the methods used by these authors for eitg 
partial and complete antigens from certain Salmonella 
Eleanore W. J. Butz 

Succinic add formation by Escherichia coll. Succinic 
acid formation in connection with protein synthesis 
. Moritz Michael n. Z. physiol Chem. 237, 181-5(1915) — 
* In cultures of Ls colt on a synthetic medium contg, suc- 
rose, KHjPOj, NaCl, (Nil,), SO, and traces of MgSO„ 
the yield of succinic acid in percentage of sucrose de- 
creased from 25 5 to 1.1% with increasing cor.cn of 
(NH,)jSO, from 0 02 to 2% No relationship was found 
between (NIL) jSO, concn and the yield of EtOH, 
lactic acid, AcOII and HCO,H. It appears that succinic 
acid is a cleavage protfuct of the sugar and is then converted 

3 by way of fumanc acid into aspartic acid and eventually 

protein if sufficient NIL is present A W. Dox 

Infectious bovine mastitis II. Streptococci ol chronic 
bovine mastitis Wayne N Plastridge, E. O. Anderson, 
G. D Brigham and E II Spaulding Conn Agr Expt 
Sta (Storrs Sta ) , Bull No 195,3-19(1934), cf. C A 29, 
8106’ — Of 208 strains of udder streptococci isolated from 
chronic cases of bovine mastitis, 201 were divided into 
2 principal groups on the basis of biochem. differences 

4 Eighty-seven % were identical with S mastitidis, 11% 
differed markedly from that group both in biochem re 
actions and in inability to become permanently established 
in the bovine udder, while the rest were different from the 
1st 2 groups A plan is given for identifying weakly 
hemolytic streptococci of bovine origin III. Methods 
of control. W. N Plastridge, E O Anderson, G C 
White and L. F Rettger Bull No 107, 3-40(1934) — 

j In expts extending over a 4-yr period on 5 dairy herds, 
the results show that periodic injections of autogenous 
herd bacterins fail to bring about complete recovery of 
affected animals, they reduce but slightly the rate of 
spread of infectious mastitis, and they aid somewhat Ut 
retarding the occurrence of abnormal milk from animals 
recently affected with the disease. Lab. tests detected 
mastitis several months before it was reseated by the 
macroscopic aprearance of the milk alone C. R. F. 

6 Etiology of fowl paralysis, leucemia and allied condi- 
tion# m animals I Introduction, history and a bacterial 
theory ol the etiology of these diseases M. W Emme! 
Ha AgT P xpt Sta , Bull. No 284, 5-18(1935) — E 
believes the typhoid and paratyphoid groups of bacteria 
are the primary etlWogical agents in fowl paralysis and 
leucemia in animals II Intravenous injection of sus- 
pensions ol Salmonella aertrycke in the chicken. Ibid 
19-59 — Repeated intravenous injections resulted in 
’ bemocytoblastosis and fowl paralysis. C R Tellers 
(Bacterial) flora of spoiled eggs E Lagrange Compt 
rend soc. btol 120, frlS-SOOTr) _ L E Gilson 

New method for the determination of indole in bacterial 
cultures E. Macchia Diagnosltca tec. lab {ffapoM 
Rio menstle 6, 752-7(1915). — The culture in liquid 
medium is extd with Lt,0 After sepn the Et,0 is 
washed and glacial AcOH, 1% ale soln of £ -dimethyl 
e amidobenzaldehyde and 20% sulfosalicylic acid arc added 
and the EtjO is evapd Red-violet color indicates indole, 
blue indicates skatole The detn can be made by compar- 
ing colonmetncally with a standard H L. G 

The lethal dose of the toxins of some anaerobes for 
sheep J II Mason Onderstepoorl J. Vet Set 5, 
61-4(1935) —Cultures of Cl sepltgue, Cl otdematuns. 
Cl oinloxieus and Cl. scelchtt type B were grown in Robert- 
son’s meat broth at 37'. After filtration, first through 
9 palp and then through a Berkefcld candle, the filtrates 
were satd. with (NH,)»SO,, the ppt. was blotted and 
finally dried in vacuum over II, SO, Saline solns contg 
100 mg of ppt per 5 cc were prepd. and injected into 
sheep and mice In the order named, the mm lethal 
doses for sheep were 3 B, 7 0, 0 1 and 12, and for mice 
02, 0 07, 0 008 and 0 02 mg /kg of body wt 
. K D. Jacob 

The antigenic components of the toxins of Cl botulinum 
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types C and D. J. II Mason and E. M. Robinson. 
Onderstepoorl J. Vet. Set . 5, 65— 75(1935) .“Toxic broth 
filtrates of 1 A, 1 B, 0 C and 1 D types of Cl. botuhnum 
(prepd. as described in the preceding abstr ) and the anti- 
toxins produced by injecting these filtrates into goats 
were tested from the standpoint of working out the anti- 
genic “make up“ of the toxins The results indicated 
that (1) the A and B types are monospecific, (2) the C 
types contain 3 components Ci, Cj and D, the last being 
present in only very slight amt and (3) the D type con- 
tains chiefly the D but also a small quantity of the C 
fraction K D Jacob 

Study of B coll mutabde from an outbreak of diarrhea 
In the newborn Anna Dean Dulaney and I D Michel- 
son Am. J Pub Health 25. 1241-51(1935) —Stable 
lactose-fermenting and unstable nonlactose-ferment ing 
(in that lactose-fermenting descendants continued to be 
given off) organisms could be derived from all cultures 
Dissocn to the lactose-fermenting form occurred under 
simulation of contact with lactose Lactose exerted a sp 
effect, since no other condition of growth produced the 
same result. Utilisation of sahem and raffinose was 
shown to be similar to that of lactose and depended upon 
the development of variants capable of fermenting these 
sugars Biologically the organisms are closely related to 
Es. communsor, but no close antigenic relationship was 
demonstrated All strains of B colt mulabtle isolated 
from sick babies were found to form a homologous group 
when tested with sera of rabbits immunized with red and 
white forms J A Kennedy 

Fermentation of glycerol by gluconic acid bacteria in 
fruits. The production of dihydroiy acetone, glyceric 
add, acetic acid, glycolic acid, succinic add and a sub- 
stance which gives a reddish violet color reaction with 
ferric chloride Teizo Tokahashi and Toshmobu Asai 
J. Agr Chem. Soc Japan IX, 1008-16(1935) — Clu- 
conoactlobacter certitus var ammoniacus f sp unshu 0 
was cultured in 4 SI 1 of yeast ext contg 210 g of glycerol 
and 105 g of CaCOi at 25-8° for 90 days Trom the 
ether of the fermentation product, succinic acid Id! g , 
AcOII (as Ca salt) 20 g and glycolic acid (as Ca salt) 
6 0 g were obtained Dihydroxyacetone 82 0 g , /- 
glyceric acid (as Ca salt) 32 g and a sirup which gave a 
reddish violet color with FcClj were isolated from the 
cthcr-insol. part. Glycerol may be converted into an 
unknown ketome acid through dihydroxyacetone, or 
succinic acid or glycolic ncid through glyceric acid and 
AcOH. Y Kihara 

A specific polysaccharide from the bacillus Calmette- 
Gufrin (BCG). Erwin Chargail and Werner Schaefer 
J. Biol Chem. 112, 393-405(1935) — Two polysaccharides 
giving pptns with anti-BCG horse serums have hcen 
prepd from defatted B Calmctte-Gufnn (BCG) One 
(A) is a water-sol., rf-rotatory (77 4*), weak acid contg 
77"% of reducing sugars and 2 9% of ammo sugars Its 
main components are mannose and d-arabinosc with a 
small amt. of inositol. The other (S) is msol in 11*0 
and alkali and sol inacids It is a strong adsorption com pd 
between equal parts of a polysaccharide, contg 94% of 
reducing sugars, and of Ca,(PO,)i A protein was also 
isolated which showed comparatively weak tuberculin 
. A P Lothrop 

The chemistry of the hpides of tubercle bacilli. XLII 
Studies on phthioic acid. M. A Spielman and R J 
Anderson J. Biol Chem 112, 759-97(1930), cf C 
A. 24, 878; 29, 117*. — The Me ester of phthioic acid 
had been purified by fractional distn. until the specific 
rotation reached the const, value of 12.2“. The acid 
prepd. by sapon of the pure ester possesses a branched 
chain, probably Me groups in the a-position and in the 
neighborhood of the 11th C atom. Other branches exist 
but the no and position have not yet been detd Purified 
phthioic acid is biologically active and produces typical 
tuberculous tissue when inj'ccted into normal animals 
Phthioic acul CmIIcO, m. 2l>-21* and has [ol D 12.56*; 
amide m. 45*; methylamide m. 27*. A. P. Lothrop 
Microchemical tests on the sulfur bacteria. Achille 
Monti BoU soc. tlal btol sper. 10, 090-1(1935). — 


1 By immersing colonics of Beggtaloa in aq. solns, of AgNOj 
of various concns , the cndocellular droplets of S are 
transformed into AgjS The prepns. are stable: They 
can be washed, passed through EtOH and xylene without 
changes They can be stained with saframne to bring 
out the body of the bacteria and the gelatinous magma 
in which the bacteria are engulfed without previous 
fixation in Na,SjOi AgNO, was found to be superior to 
Pb acetate, HgClj, PtCl,, osmic acid or a satd. sucrose 

2 S oln Peter Masucci 

The fermentation of mannitol by Escherichia coli and 
Bacillus lactis aerogenes V Cianci Boll soc. tlal. 
btol sper 10,730-2(1935) — The fermentation of mannitol 
by Es coh is influenced quantitatively by the presence of a 
phosphate buffer Increasing the amt of buffer increases 
the growth, the rate of growth, the amt of acid produced 
and the gas-producing activity B lactis aerogenes shows 

3 an analogous behavior but after tncubation for 8 days at 37°, 
the reaction turns slightly alk. m the buffered cultures 

Peter Masucci 

Reactions of R and S forms of bacteria to the treat- 
ment of Lustig and Galeottl for the extraction of nudeo- 
protem A Seppilli and R Vendramini Boll, tst 
sterol milanese 13, No 5(1934), Rev sud-amencana 
endocnnol tnmunol qutmioterap 18, 760 — While R 
strains respond to the treatment, S resist lysis by KOH 

4 A E Meyer 

Ultrafiltration experiments with the viruses of laryngo- 

tracheitis and coryza of chickens Charles S Gibbs 
J Bact 30, 411-17(1935) — The tracheal and nasal exu- 
dates are triturated with distd water with powd Pyrex 
glass and 0 01 A/ citric acid added to the isoelec point, 
the cellular debris flocculates and settles or can be centri- 
fuged The supernatant fluid is neutralized with l /*» M 

, NajCO, to thymol blue, and then filtered through graded 
collodion membranes Jobn T Myers 

Dissimilation of glucose by heterofermentative lactic 
acid bacteria M E Nelson and C H Workman. J. 
Bact 30, 5-17-57(1935) — Lactic, acetic and carbonic 
acids, ale and glycerol were the end products of the dis- 
similation of glucose by 3 representative species of the 
heterofermentative lactic acid bacteria The millimols 
of COj produced were cquiv to the sum of the AcOII 

6 and ale John T Myers 

Anaerobic bacteria capable of fermenting sulfite waste 
liquor A M Partansky and B S Henry J Bad. 
30, 559-71(1935) — The absence of proteolytic action 
and the ability to attack a large no. of carbohydrates, as 
well os the production of butyric acid as one of the end 
products, indicated a relationship of all 5 of the species 
usually grouped under the name of Clostridium butyrtcum. 
However, a new species was found which differed from Cl. 

7 butyrtcum morphologically, culturally ai.d physiologically 

John T Myers 

Growth stimulants for certain Rhizobta W B Sarles 
and J J. Reid. J Bact 30, 651(1935) —Potato ext 
stimulated growth. Asparagine stimulated growth also 
but to a lesser degree John T Myers 

Activation of the lower fatty acids by propionic acid 
bacteria R W Stone, II G Wood and C. H Werk- 

8 man J Bact. 30, 052-3(1935) John T. Myers 

The relation of oxidation-reduction potential to the 
growth of an aerobic organism Wm B Wood, Jr , 
Mary Lee Wood and I L Baldwin J Bact 30, 593-602 
(1935) — Reversible oxidation -reduct ion indicators posi- 
tive to, and including, methylene blue inhibit the growth 
of B megatherium when in the oxidized form. Indicators 
negative to methylene blue m the electromotive senes 
fail to inhibit growth None of the eonipds. which in- 

9 hibit growth in the oxidized form is bacteriostatic when 
reduced Potent lometnc measurements indicate that 
the compds. studied effect growth only dunng the lag 
phase and sufficient indicator was added to the medium to 
have an appreciable poising effect. Suitable amts of an 
morg reducing agent favor the growth of B megatherium. 

, , John T, Myers 

A chemical-biological study of Eschericla coll and three 
of Us rough vanants Earnest II. Rennebaum. J. Bact 
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30, 625-38(1935) — Three rough variants of Et colt 1 
were developed with marked differences between each 
other and between them and the parent strain As 
a source of energy the parent strain more readily utilized 
acetic, lactic and malic acids, while the variants preferred 
tartaric, citric and salicylic acids The injection of a lethal 
dose of the parent strain into the ear vein of a rabbit 
caused a sudden nse in blood sugar with death m a few 
hrs , while the variants had no effect It is believed that 
the fatal agent is a sol exotoxin, which produces death by 
malting the walls of the luDg capillaries suddenly permeable 
to the noncellular elements of the blood J T M 

Growth and longevity of Rhizobia on agar containing 
various energy sources J J Reid and \\ B Sarles J 
Pact 30, 631(1935) — Sucrose was better than mannitol 
John T Myers 

Dissi m ilation of glycerol by intermediate bactena of the 
colon-aerogenes group Howard Reynolds and C H 3 
Werkman J Bail 30, 652(1935) — The formation of 
pyruvic acid may be useful in differentiation 

John T. Myers 

Dissi m il a tion of glucose by the lactic acid bactena 
M E Nelson and C H Werkman J Bad 31, 4 
(1936) — Typical heterofermentativc lactic acid bacteria 
yielded COi equiv to the sum of HO \c and ale Pyruvic 
acid was an intermediary m the fermentation of lactic 
acid Levulosc is reduced to mannitol, AcII to ale and 4 
acetylmethylcarbmol to 2,3-butylene glycol Glycerol is 
probably formed by hydrogenation of a 3-C intermediary. 

John T Myers 

Aerobic dissimilation of lactic acid by the propionic 
acid bactena H G Wood, Carl Lrb and C It Werk- 
man J Bad 31,5-0(1936 ) — Propiombadertum arab- 
tnosum in buffered phosphate media at 30” showed 
active utilization of O, lactic acid being converted to pyru- , 
vie, acetic, propionic and carbonic acids The C of the 
lactic acid fermented was completely accounted for in the 
products The oxidation -reduction balances were satis- 
factory, if 11 is assumed that O is hydrogenated to water 
O may function as a H acceptor in the propionic dissimila- 
tion This is addnl evidence of the intermediary behavior 
of pymvic acid m propionic acid dissimilation 

John T. Myers 

The similarities between the specificities of disinfectants 6 
against a filterable virus and Gram negative organisms 
Earnest C McCulloch J Bod 31. 7(1936) —There 
was close parallelism among the relative efficiencies of 
phenol, liquor cresolis, HCHO, NaCIO, NaOH and several 
dyes against the virus of fowl pox and against Gram- 
negative organisms grown in a medium contg fecal debris 
John T Myers 

The relationship of certain respiratory enzymes to the 
maximum growth temperature of bactena O F Ed- 7 
wards and L F Rettger J Bad 31, 12-14(1936) • — 

A thermostable peroxidase was found in each of 106 
strains of the genus Bacillus There was no evidence of 
HiOi John T. Myers 

Oxidation reduction potentials of certain anaerobic 
and facultative anaerobic bactena I Ei, pa relation- 
ship and a possible explanation for the phenomenon of 
double reversion of potential during the apparent loga- 8 
nth ro ic phase n. Preliminary observations on the dif- 
ferentiation of lactobacilli of intestinal and buccal origin 
R W. H Gillespie and L F Rettger J Bail 31, 
14-15(1936). — A buccal strain grown in unbuffered tomato 
juice was characterized by a marled activity with respect to 
growth and acid production and had a rev ersal of the drift 
before the final max reducing level was reached Shortly 
thereafter the negative drift was resumed This did not 
occur with two strains of L acidophilus In a buffered 9 
medium of low carbohydrate content, strains of oral and 
intestinal origin were differentiated by a wide margin of 
final reduction intensity which if substantiated should 
make their differentiation by means of the dye indicators 
practical John T Myers 

Metabolic activity and cell volume of Salmonella gal 
Iinartun at various phases of the culture cycle Evelyn 
Huntington J Bad 31, 15-16(1936) —Rates of CO- 


production per unit vol of bacterial protoplasm show an 
increase in the lag and early logarithmic phases over the 
initial and terminal rates as do the rates ealed per cell 
John T. Myers 

Oxygen consumption by bactenal cultures C P 
Hegarty J. Bad. 3 1 , 18( 1936) —There were considerable 
differences between the amts, of CO: produced by various 
streptococci and lactobacilli John T Myers 

Factors controlling pigment production by Myco 
bacterium phlel Mary A Ingraham J, Bocl 31, 18-19 
(1936) — M. phlei may contain as many as 10 carotenoid 
pigments A number of sugars, sugar ales , acids, alde- 
hydes, fats and miscellaneous compds Including phytol, 
beta-ionone and a vitamin A concentrate all failed to 
improve pigmentation Ethylene, salts of Se, Na, Li, 
Ca and Mg, the oxidation-reduction potential, light in- 
tensity, and temp of incubation were without sp effect 
on pigmentation John T Myers 

The fermentation of acetylmethylcarbmol by the 
Eschenchia-Aerobacter group and its significance m the 
Voges-Proskauer reaction. Ralph P. Tittsler, J 
Bad 31, 21(1936) — The frequent failure to obtain pos 
\ oges-Proskauer reactions m old cultures of some Acre- 
baiter aero genes and Aerobader oxylocum strains is due to 
fermentation of the acetylmethylcarbmol J T M 
The nature of the change from slow to rapid lactose 
utilization by a member of the colon intermediate group. 
C K Wadsworth and E R. Hitchner. J. Bad 31, 
22-3(1936) — The acquisition by the slow lactose 
fermenters of the ability to use lactose rapidly is abrupt 
rather than gradual John T. Myers 

Hydrogen sulfide production as a differential test m the 
colon group Reese Vaughn and Max Levine. J, Bad 
31, 24(1936) —In the presence of cysteine all strains were 
positive. The concn of peptone was not significant. 
Many more strains were positive in the absence of agar- 
agar; the cause of this is unknown John T. Myers 
Reaction of Escherichia, Aerobaeter and Citrobscter 
strains in bone acid and hexamine media M.T. Bartram 
and L A Black. J. Bad 31, 24-5(1936) — Hexamine 
did not exert sufficient inbibitive action to be useful The 
results with bone acid media agree with those of Levine 
John T Myers 

The effect of sodium selenite on the growth of bactena 
and its use as a basis for a new ennehment medium for the 
isolation of typhoid bacilli from feces, water, milk, etc 
Etnar Lcifson. J. Bad 31, 26-7(19-36) .—Most organisms 
except typhoid, cholera, proteus and Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa are inhibited John T. Myers 

The protein-sparing action of carbohydrates in relation 
to anaerobic identification Robb S Spray and Alfred 
R Stanley J. Bad 31. 27(1936) —Fermentable carbo 
hydrates have a "protein-sparing" action, but individual 
peculiarities may obscure its action in sp. instances 

John T. Myers 

The preparation and properties of silicic acid jellies for 
the pure-culture isolation of bactena John H Hanks 
and R W Wemlrauh J Bad 31, 29-30(1936) 
Most effective control of the pfi was secured with 4 tunes 
the usual concn of NH« salt and by dialyzing against the 
salt so In minus the NHi John T Myers 

Increase in toxicity due to the action upon the broth 
constituents by endo-enzymes of the Salmonella bactena 
Prances L. Kraft and C N Stark J Bad 31, 42-3 
(1936) —Something in the nature of a heat-stable eudo- 
enzyme complex is released by brief subjection to 100 , 
or by natural autolytic processes, and can act on the broth 
to produce a gradual increase in pe. and in toxicity. R 
probably consists of split products from the medium 

John T Myers 

The chemistry of diphtheria toxin Monroe D Eaton 
J Bad 31, 64-5(1936) —The toxin appears to be a pro 
tern of more complex structure than the proteoses in the 
medium on which it was formed, suggesting that it ■’ 
synthesized by the bacillus The immunological and 
physiol properties of diphtheria toxin are due to a singh 
substance John T Myers 

Further observations on pneumococcal hemolysin a no 
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its inactivation Barnett Cohen and Harry Schwachman 4 
J. Bad 31, 1>7-S{1936) — It may be possible to define 
a level of oxidation-reduction potential characteristic for 
pneumococcus (type II) hemoljsm, a resemble oxidation 
system with the characteristics of an enzyme The lytic 
activity seems to be assoed. with a tfnof grouping 

John T Mvers 

Studies on the production of tonn by Clostridium kisto- 
lybcum. Sarah B Stewart J. Bad 31, 70-1(1936) — 2 
Glucose added to the culture broth increased the potenev 
of the toxin by the production of a hemolysin, but the role 
of the glucose is unknown The proteolj tic enzyme wa> 
not increased, and is independent of the exatoxm show- 
ing no decrease in nontoxic formalmired toxins 

John T M>ers 

Conditions affecting the production of tonn and “por- 
phyrins” by the diphtheria bacillus Mar> \V Wheeler 
and M O'L Crowe J Bad 31,73(1*136) — Parphynns 3 
were removed from diphihena toxin without altering its 
toxicity by adsorption with charcoal but with no other ad- 
sorbent tned The> could not be eluted from the charcoal 
John T Myets 

The reducing action of diphtheria bacilli Otfnd Ehn> 
mans Zenit Bull Parasiienk 1 Abt 135, 56-00 
(1935) — The reducibUity of dyes depends on chem 
constitution as well as soly C dipkikenae reduces tel- 
lurites and nitrates Cyanide does not interfere with * 
these reactions John T M> ers 

Should the term oxychlororaphine be retained? Ph 
Lasseur. Trar tab imerobtol faculif pkarm Nancy 7, 
21-9(1934). — A review on chlororaphine, the green pig- 
ment of Pseudomonas chlororaphs Phenazine-a -carbon - 
amide is perhaps a better name for the deh> drogenated 
form of the pigment than the term ox) chlororaphine 

W C Tobie $ 

The production of chlororaphine by Pseudomonas 
chlororaphis Ph. Lasseur. 7>cr. lab. mcrobtol faculif 
pkarm. Nancy 7, 31— 10(1934). — Washed suspensions of 
40-hr. cultures of Pseudcmoras eklcroraphis produce 
abundant crystal* of the green pigment chlororaphine 
after 7 days, especially at fa 6 in a laver not over 15 
mm deep. W C Tobie 

Autolysi* of B csryocyaneus Beiierinck-Dupsir 1930 
Th. Lasseur and N. G ret jean. Trar lab. mtcrebtol 6 
facuttf pkarm Nancy 7, 41-3(1934).— Washed suspensions 
of Bceutus caryecvaneus (20 billion per cc ) in di^td. water 
were sealed in Pyrex glass containers and allowed to auto- 
lyxe for 51 da vs at 37®. The cond of the suspensions 
increased, while the pa fell from above 7 05 to CUT. 

W C. Tobie 

Media for the detn of the col i -a cro genes group in water 
analysis (Ruehhcdt) 14 7 
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The emission of additional roots by grape Tines L 
Hfdm Com pi. rend, a rod. opr. France 21, S67-S1 
(1935) . — The II-ion concn in the vicinity of the menstems 
plays an important role in the evolution of addnl roots B 
The mineral coropn. of roots ns well as various sections of 
the stem is given; thev show that CaO and K;0 remain in 
abundance in the roots of the vine (3 yr. old) and the 
lower twigs have a higher CaO and MgO content than the 
upper ones Salts of Ca and Mg favor the development 
of roots while the salts of K, especially KC1, act especially 
on the lenticels In certain combinations (carbonate, 
nitrate, chloride) and proportions, Ca salts can hinder the 
development of root hairs of certain plants in a liquid 9 
J. R. Adams 

The magnesium content of grasses and legumes and the 
ratios between this element and the total calcium, phos- 
phorus and nitrogen in these plants Harlev A Darnel 
J Am.Soc. 27. 922-7(10351. —The av . Mg content 

of in species of mature grass was It and that of thi 
4v, mature legumes 0 379^. The Mg content of legume- 
decreased as the plants miturcd The Ca/Mg rathe. 


varied in the mature grasses and legumes from 1.10 to 
5 46, the P/Mg ratios from 0 09 to 2 42, and the N/Mg 
ratios from 2 09 to 22 Ob The av. of these ratios was 
slightly higher in the legume tops collected at different 
stages of growth than in the roots. Verj little relation 
existed between the chem. eompn of the tops of the 
plants and that of the roots J. R. Adams 

Characteristics of the amylase of cabbage B. A. Rubm 
and \ E Trupp. Comp! rend ocad sc i V. R. S. S 
JN S J. 3, 229-32(1935) — Cabbage leaves are 50, 15 and 5 
times richer in am>lase (I) than beets, onions and carrots 
This high activity is of special interest, since the starch 
content of this vegetable is inconsiderable and it i- proba- 
ble that thi- so-called an lj tase is an enzyme that is not 
characterized b> a smell) sp action or that n is a complex 
of sp enzymes The loss of cellulose in connection with 
an increased aitivil) of I suggests that w cabbage I is 
accompanied b) an cnzvtne, c)tasc (II) capable of h>dro- 
lyzing cellulose itself or some of tLe other carbohydrates 
forming the cell walls Studies of the actual} of ani)lasc 
in parallel with that of II established the existence in 
cabbage of an enzyme capable of h) drol) zing hemicellulose 
to a reducing sugar II is considerably less active than I 
but is comparable to sucrase Its actint) in the leaves 
and stalks vanes and tins is connected with the ability of 
the earl) vanciv , No 1, to “awaken” early and with the 
general higher toxu.it) of this vanet) Attempts to iso- 
late II are in progress C R Addinall 

Physiology of tsnmn g matenals in plant cells Willi- 
bald Hauser Proioptas n-a 24 , 219 24 1, 1935) — In order 
to investigate the mode of action of tanning matenals in 
plasma, the conditions of the expts must be so controlled 
that their pptg action on protein -like substances is pre- 
vented As the weak alk reaction of plasma in the pres- 
ence of salts must be considered, a method was chosen 
for neutralizing the tannm soln b) which its pptg action 
on gelatin was prevented Tannin in this form prevents 
the aggregation of the particles of a gelatin soln. 

F. L Dunlap 

The influence of salts and hydrogen-ion concentration 
on plasmolysis and deplasmolysis. V. S. ITrn Proia- 
ptasma 24, 296-31S(1935). — The leaf epidermis of various 
plants was plasmolyred by means of a sucrose sola. At 
the end of the expts., the concn ro>e to 2 g. mol., that is 
to an osmouc pressure of 121 atm If the cells were de- 
plasmolvzcd in a short time, they remained for the most 
part alive. If the) remained more than 20 hrs. in the 
plasmolvzing soln , dcplastnolvsis was much more difficult 
and with many plants it was impossible The aun of 
these expts was to det the conditions under which a 
protoplast could be plvsmol)zed strongly and for a long 
period and vet remain alive The reaction of the Solvent 
plav cd a very important role For the regulation of the 
H ion concn , phosphate, citrate, acetate and bicarbonate 
were used as buffers in the form of their K salts. The 
plants could be divided into various groups according to 
their reaction to the soln Some were rather indifferent to 
the H-ion concn and could be dcplasmolvzed to the end at 
a pa of 4.5-S 1 Others could not stand strongly acid 
solns but Could live in wvaklv acid, neutral or alk, solns. 
Others depbunolv zed onlv in alk. solus of a p a of 7 0 and 
higher Tin ally there were plants for which a strongly 
alk medium was harmful; these died at a Ph of 7 4-S 0 
and weak acid or neutral solns were beneficial Of greater 
significance is the presence of morg salts and perhaps other 
supplements Natural spring water maintains the cells 
particularly well, while so-called nutrient solns , prepd. 
with distd H:0, are considerably more harmful. It 
better to obtain a detd Pn with KHCOi than with phos- 
phates Citrates and acetates give better results than 
phosphates K sails in great amt are harmful to many 
plants, while for others the K ion is not harmful but ad- 
vantageous, and they deplasmolyre the better. For the 
majont) of plants K ions are relatively harmless and are 
harmful onlv m large amts. Some plants react strongly 
to the Na ion and often a weak concn such as 0 01 and 
0 03 g mol will thwart deplasm olysi». Some kinds can 
stand O 1-032 g mol NaCl without harm Plastnolwr, 
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and deplasmolysis must be earned out through % senes of 
graduated concns It is recommended that the strengths 
of the solns be caled according to their osmotic pressures 
in atias , rather than m terms of g. mots , for the osmotic 
pressure of the stronger solns increases more rapidly than 
the g mol concn This difference vanes with different 
plasm oly tic agents and depends on the sue of the mols. 
The duration of the plasmolysis or deplasmolysis plays a 
very important role. When the exact conditions for 
plasmolysis and deplasmolysis have been detd , such as the 
pa of the sofa , chem compn of the sofa , Ume, difference 
in concn , etc , it is possible with almost all types of plants 
to obtain complete deplasmolysis without endangering the 
tissue in the least F. L- Dunlap 

Death of plant cells in pore and balanced salt solutions. 
V S Il’m Protoplasms 24, 409-30(1935). — Complete 
death of all cell portions in pure K and Na salt sofas does 
not begin at the highest concns but at some medium or 
even weaker one, frequently at 0-3 g mol. The cells 
remain alive in weaker sofas , such as 0 05 or 0 1 g. mol. 
and sometimes in stronger, as 1 0, 2 0 and even 5 g mol 
With weak and medium -strength sofas death can ensue m 
5-7 hrs , m stronger ones it can follow after 20 and even 
after 70 hrs The described process of the death of all cell 
portions in Na and K salt solns. is almost typical for all 
plants In IIjO or m some weak sofas, the cytoplasm 
appears as a homogeneous mass with hardly noticeable 
granulation , the nucleus is also without structure. Under 
the influence of stronger concns. the granulation in the 
nucleus and cytoplasm increases, this results in coagula- 
tion with still stronger concns The difference in the 
concns which hill the nucleus and the cytoplasm, and that 
which kills the tonoplast may be considerable. Death of 
the nucleus and cytoplasm takes place with great rapidity 
shortly after placing m the sofa when it is coned The 
tonoplast lives some days in the strongest solns , such as 
5 g mol NaCI The permeability of the tonoplasts for 
salts is greater than the permeability of the whole cell 
Resistant plants are distinguished by a coagulation of the 
nucleus and cytoplasm at higher concns which never 
extends to weaker ones, as is the case with less resistant 
types A great difference is noticed among the plants in 
relation to their reaction toward Ca ions; in some all cell 
portions remain alive at 0 7, others only at 03 g mol , 
while others die at 0 1 g mol. Sixteen references 

F. L Dunlap 

Effect of sulfur dioxide on wheat development Action 
at low concentrations Robert E Swam and Arthur B 
Johnson Ini. Eng Chem 28, 42-7(1936) —Wheat 
plants were grown m nutrient sofas in 2 cabinets under 
duplicate conditions of temp , light intensity, humidity 
and circulating air v ol The) were in darkness for 8 hrs 
and under artificial illumination for 16 hrs daily. SOj m 
concns below those at which typical foliar markings are 
produced (0 14-0 46 p p m was used) was added to the 
air several hrs daily No visible injury was produced 
Growth was not retarded In plants earned through to 
maturity the yield of grain was slightly greater than that 
of the control plants L E Gilson 

Study of the bark of Aspidosperma quirandy Hassler. 
Luts Flonam Rev cenlro estud farm bioquim 25, 373- 
91, 423-47(1935) — A botanical descnption and proximate 
analysis are given In addn to resins, tannins and other 
common extractives the bark contains a saponin, pro- 
visionally named quirandy saponin, and the following alka- 
loids - aspidospermme, aspidosannne, 2 new ctyst alka- 
loids, haslenne m 237° and qutrandme m 218° and 4 other 
alkaloids not yet sepd in pure form Aspidospermicine is 
not present The lethal dose of the rout, of total alka- , 
loids for rabbits is 2.3-3 4 mg /kg. when given intrave- 
nously and about 10 times as much when given subcutane- 
ously The mut produces muscular paralysis and kills 
by causing asphyxia L. E Gilson 

The vital role of chemistry fa determ in ing essential 
materials in plants W. A Leukel Citrus Ind. 16, No 
11, 6-7(1935) — A bnef discussion of plants as sources of 
important chem compds K D Jacob 


Further investigations on the bunchy-top disease of 
tomato A. P. D. McClean Union S Africa Dept 
Agr , Set. Bull. 139, 46 pp (1935). — In aq ext the 
bunchy-top virus was rapidly destroj ed when exposed for 
10 min to temps above 70*. Some destruction of the 
virus occurred lie tween GO* and 70°, but temps below60* 
had no appreciable effect. The virus was short bred in 
extd. juice and died out rapidly after 12 hrs No ap- 
i preciable loss of infective power occurred when the juice 
: was exposed for 1 hr. to ale. in concns up to 30% Higher 
concns of ale. appeared to cause some destruction of the 
virus K. D Jacob 

Enzymes of grain. Ill The relation between the 
action of the starch liquefying eniyme of nee and pa 
Gohei Yamagishi J. Agr. Chem. Soc. Japan II, 825-35 
(1935). — The action of starch -hquefymg enzyme was 
estd by the viscosity. The optimum pa varied with the 
conditions The optimum pu ol the H»0 ext. of the un- 
hulled nee was 5.2-5 4 and that of the unpolished nee, the 
nee bran and the embryo was 4.8 When polished nee 
was extd. with salt sofa such as 1 If NaCI, 1 JUT KC1 and 
0 13/ K,SO«, the optimum p B was 6 1-6-2 When pol- 
ished nee was extd with salt sofa such as 1 if NaCI. 1 
Jf KC1 and 0 I it K-SO,, the optimum pa was 6 
■When the polished nee was extd with 1% papayotin sofa , 
the optimum pa was 4.8 When the enzyme sofa was 
obtained from the aq soln and the salt ext. of the on- 
hulled nee by dial) sis, the optimum pa values were 4 9 
and 5 0, resp It was not changed by the addn of NaCI 
to this soln Y. Kihara 

Chemical constituents of kaoliang Sugao Hirao J 
Agr. Chem Soc. Japan 11. 921-1(1935) — The kaoliang 
was extd with H,0 at 80-90°. Pb acetate was added to 
the ext The ppt. obtained stood overnight The super- 
natant liquor was sepd and 10% NaOH was added A 
yellow ppt was obtained The ppt. was suspended in 
HiO and decomposed by H,S. The filtrate was extd 
with ether Succinic acid and 2 kinds of white crystals, 
resp , ra. 240-2“ and 93-100°, were isolated from the 
ether ext. The ether-inso! part was further extd with 
acetic ether. A yellow glucoside, m 249-250°, was ob- 
tained It was identified with quercunentnn, quercetin 
monoglucosidc Y. Kihara 

Unsapomfiable matter of algae fats I Sterol 
Kiyoshi Shirahama J. Agr. Chem Soc Japan 11, 9S0-4 
(1935) — Pelvetia tcnghiit Yendo was extd with ether 
The ether-sol portion was again extd with petroleum 
ether b. 40-50°. The ext. was sapond with 10% ale 
KOH soln. Colorless needles were obtained from the 
unsapomfiable matter. Crystals m 122° were obtained 
after several recrystns , [a] i> = —39 0° (0.2055 t ® 
5 cc. of CHCh) . It was designated as pervesterol The 
reaction for ergo sterol was negative It gave no color 
reaction with SbCL in CHCU The acetate, colorless 
hexagonal plates m 118°, with (o]d — +4 1° (032497 g in 5 
cc. ofCHCL); propionate, colorless plates m 104°, ben 
zoate, colorless rectangular plates m 114°, and bromide, 
a white powder decomposing at 132°, were prepd Per- 
'esterol was also isolated from Fucus evanescent Ag and 
Laminaria longissisima Miyabe Codium fragile (Sur- 
mger) Hanot contains a sterol having sitosterol like proper- 
ties. m 130“ Y Kihara 

Leaf starch: its isolation and some of its properties 
H A. Spoehr and Harold W Milner. J Biol Chem ll*» 
079-87(1935) —Leaves collected after they had been 
exposed to bnght light on a warm day were exposed to 
CHCb vapors to prevent depletion of the starch After 
drying in a stream of air at 50° for 2 to 24 hrs , the leaves 
were ground and passed through a 60 mesh sieve to sep 
the stem and fibers and the material was then ground in ■ 
pebble null for 3 hrs Repeated extn. with EtOIf 
room temp for 5 to 15 hrs. and alternate extn with EtOH 
and petr ether in the last 3 or 4 extns removed chloro- 
phyll and other sol. substances Gums, pectic substances 
and salts were removed by repeated extn with HiO at room 
temp, until the wash HiO was almost colorless Tn e 
starch was then extd with hot HiO by beating in a boiling 
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water bath for 1 hr and heating - at 120“ for an hr. The 
soln remaining after removal of the insol. residue was 
kept at —8® for 3-4 days and the starch pptd. out on 
thawing and was removed by centrifuging and filtration on 
silk. When thoroughly dried from 3 to 18% of the sepd. 
starch is msol even after heating to 120“ with HjO but is 
hydrolyzable with 1% HC1 There is also always present 
a small and variable amt of msol material other than 
starch (in some cases largely SiOi in part at least from the 
pebble mill) Dctns. of specific rotation and prepn of 
osazones indicate that glucose is the chief product of the 
hydrolysis of the leaf starch. Max reducing power is 
obtained only after 4 5-5 hrs of hydrolysis as retrograded 
starch (pptd by freezing and then thawing) is more slowly 
hydrolyzed than “standard” potato starch A P L 
The plastid pigments of the marsh dodder G Mac- 
hinncy J Biol Chem 112,421-4(1935) — Two species 
of dodder, Cu scuta subtnclusa and sattna, were examd 
Chlorophyll is present in low concn , except possibly in 
sharply localized regions a-, 0- and 7-Carotenes, lyco- 
pene and rubixanthme ha\e also been isolated Rigorous 
purification of the various components is difficult on ac- 
count of the unusually high concn of unsap onifiable color- 
less material The marsh dodder (salma) is the richest 
source of 7-carotene known to M , readily available in 
Cal. A detailed study of Cuscuta subtnclusa was impossi- 
ble but there is apparently no major difference in the pig- 
ment complex of the 2 species A P Lothrop 

The chemistry of the hpides of yeast III. Lecithin 
and cephahn L F Salisbury and R J Anderson J 
Biot. Chem. 112 , 541-50(1936), cl C A 27, 5779 — 
Lecithin and cephalin from yeast phosphatides have been 
punfied so that the lecithin was free from ammo N and all 
of the N of the cephalin was in the NHj form Both 
yield about 04% of fatty acids on hydrolysis and the com- 
ponent acids of both are very similar, consisting of 84-6% 
of liquid acids These on catalytic reduction give a mist 
of palmitic and steanc acids Palmitic and steanc acids 
are the sole components of the solid acids. Optically 
active glycerophosphoric acid and choline comprise the 
water-sol portion of the hydrolysis products of the lecithin 
and optically inactive glj cerophosphorac acid and amino- 
ethyl ale. from the cephahn A P. Lothrop 

The action of growth substance on parallelotropic plant 
organs. A. Th. Czaja Ber deut botan. Ges. 53, 478-90 
(1935); cf. C. A. 30, 507* — Growth substance produces 
only an increase in cell size , any increase in cell no. result- 
ing is secondary. Lawrence P. Miller 

Nutnent-solution purification for removal of heavy 
metals in deficiency in vesbga lions with Aspergillus njger 
Robert A. Steinberg. J. Agr. Research 51, 413-24(1935) , 
cf. C .4.29, 2197*. — Purification of nutrient soln for the 
removal of heavy metals can be accomplished by treating 
the soln. with CaCO. and filtering while hot. The method 
gives good results with Fe, Zn, Cu and Mn under a wide 
variety of conditions and procedures. The removal of 
heavy metals appears to be dependent on their copptn 
with an alk. earth as phosphate, carbonate or hydroxide 
by a decrease m acidity. The use of absorbent charcoal 
to supplement the action of an alk earth purificant is un- 
necessary and causes a decrease in exptl precision Extn. 
of the spores of Aspergillus mger with alk. solns effects 
partial removal of Te, Cu and Mn stored in the spores for 
subsequent growth, and so leads to an accentuation of 
deficiency effects with these metals. W. H. Ross 
The synthesis of reserve carbohydrate by yeast II 
P e fluonde Rachel A. McNally and Ida 

bmedley-MacLean. Btochem. J. 29, 2236— 11(1935) • 
e f- C - 29 ‘ g059 '- — , The addn- of flhonde (0 0024-0 0071 

At) to glucose or maltose solns. in which yeast was incu- 
Tl,l ed J^f a fl tnar ^ d ,nh ‘ b “r° f the glycogen storage. 
The addn. of fluoride m 0 0024 M concn. caused an w- 
cxease in glycogen storage when glucose-phosphate was 
SwU I ? iehw con . cns : «used a faff. When maltose- 
puosphate was used, the inhibiting action of fluonde was 
C0fKnS- In 4S-hr. fermenta- 
tions, the addn. of phosphate increased the deeompn. of 


1 glucose, but had no effect on the maltose solns. The 
effect of fluonde on the sugar solns. could be counteracted 
by the addn. of phosphate There appeared to be a defi- 
nite correlation between the wet weight of the yeast and 
its total carbohydrate content _ E. W. Scott 

The influence of the anions of the nutrient^salts on de- 
composition and diseases of the potato. Karl Boning 
Angew Botan 17, 323-35(1935).— Potato plants which 
received K as chloride developed more severe symptoms of 

® leaf roll and streak disease than did those w Inch received K 
as nitrate or sulfate J T. Sullivan 

Transformation of sugars in plants M. Nurmia. 
Ann. Acad Sci Fenmcae 44A, No 8, 105 pp (1935) ; cf. 
C A 29, 299S 1 , 3371* — Trtlicum sativum, Avena saliva, 
Trtfoltum pratense and Vtcia/oba were placed in the dark 
to reduce their sugar content, then cut and immersed for 
24 hours in a sugar soln m the dark. Leaves and steins 

3 were then analyzed separately. When glucose (I) or 
fructose (II) was fed they were readily converted into one 
another in the plant, and the interconversion was ac- 
companied by a synthesis of sucrose (HI) HI was synthe- 
sized from I, n, galactose and maltose but not from dihy- 
droxyacetone, xylose or glycerol Interconversion of I and 
II and synthesis of III took place more readily in the stem 
than in the leaves When III was fed, part was hydro- 
lyzed m the stems, and the remainder accumulated in high 

4 concn in the leaves Changes were not affected by tolu- 
ene Part of I disappeared, probably by respiration, 
especially when fresh plants were placed m darkness, but 
also in feeding expts Addn of KCN retarded this only 
slightly. In V faba lactic acid content was low, changes 
were not proportional to changes ia fa of cell sap, and 
increase was not affected by feeding with I or II, ascorbic 
acid was not increased by feeding with III. Invertase 

s activity of cits from V faba and T. pratense was 15-20 
tunes greater in case of stems than leaves When midnbs 
were removed from leaves, invertase activity of leaves was 
almost nil. Since the leaf is capable of synthesizing IQ, 
it is assumed that the chem. nature of leaf invertase is 
different from that of stems and petioles. Attempts to 
accomplish intercon version of I and II and synthesis of III 
in vitro by plant exts. were unsuccessful The method of 
detg H was to oxidize I with I, and NaOH, clear with Pb- 

6 (OAc)j and det. the reducing power of the residual soln. 

J. T. Sullivan 

Chemistry of mold tissue. X. The phospholipides of 
Aspergillus sydowi. D.M Woolley, F. M. Strong. W. H. 
Peterson and E A. Pnll J. Am Chem Soc 57,2589-91 
(1935); cf C. A. 28, 3105* —The Et,0-sol. phospho- 
lipides of Aspergillus sydmn consist of a mixt of lecithin 
and cephaim. From the mycefium 0 4-0 7% of the 
hpides was isolated. Glycerophosphoric acid, choline, 

7 cholamine and oleic acid were identified as the chief hydro- 
lytic products. Steanc, palmitic and a more unsatd acid 
were also probably present in small amts C. J. West 

Photochemical responses of the wheat plant to spectral 
region E. J Lease and W E. Tottingham J. Am. 
Chem Soc. 57, 2613-16(1935) — Elimination of wave 
lengths shorter than about 3900 or 5200 A. from radiation 
resembling sunlight decreased the assimilation of tntrate 

8 and conserved carbohydrates in young wheat plants. The 
primary factors to which increased reducing power under 
shorter radiation could be attributed were increased tissue 
contents of chlorophylls and sulfhjdryl compds Paths 
are indicated by way of which these factors could function 
as trigger mechanisms in the reduction of nitrate. De- 
pression of pentosan formation was assoed with increased 
assimilation of nitrate Most of the compositional effects 
m the tissue could be attributed to variations in the pro- 

9 portion of blue-violet light but the reduction of nitrate to 

mtnte was more distinctly as>=ocd. with long ultraviolet 
radiation Apparently the high proportion in sunlight of 
radiation from 3900 to 4920 A. and the low proportion 
above 8000 A in comparison with the light sources here 
tested favor the assimilation of nitrates by plants Analy- 
ses are given of wheat tops from water and soil cultures and 
of press sap from plants 3 weeks old. Pigment contents 
are also given. c. J. West 
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PHILIP B HAWK 

The effect of ingested fat on the sterol metabolism of the 
white rat H C Eckstein and Carleton R Treadwell. 

J Bu>l Ckem 112, 373-8(1935) —The amts of sterol in 
the livers of growing white rats are greater when the per- 
centage of corn or soybean od tn the diet is increased but 
these larger amts cannot be ascribed to sterol mobilization g 
because the sterol contents of the remaining tissues of the 
rats on the high fat diets were as great if not greater than 
the amts found m the re mainin g tissues of their litter 
mates on low-fat muons It is impossible to state whether 
the larger amts of sterols tn the livers were due to ingested 
sterols, fats or both A P. Lothrop 

The extraction and stabilities cf vitamin B (Bi) and of 
Lacto flavin Bertha IS is bey and H C Sherman. J. Biol. 

Ckem 112 , 415-20(1935) — Practically all of the vitamin 3 
B, m the form found in spray-dried sVim milk is extd by 
80% ale and practically none of it by abs ale The 
solvent effect of the ale is not enhanced by acidulation 
with 1% glacial AcOH Additive results are obtained 
with mists of ext and residue, indicating no vitiation of 
the feeding method bv lack of any "new" or unknown 
factor The extns and dryings were done under an atm. 
of Nj The vitamin G or flavin value was somewhat less 
conserved than that of vitamin B, probably because of the 
combined effects of the visible light which penetrated the 
glass containers in which the extns were performed, the 
small amt of residual Oj and possibly a slight influence of 
the ale present The flavin value of milk powder i. not 
measurably extd by abs ale at room temp.; by 80% ale. 
(neutral or acidulated) it is less completely extd. than is 
the vitamin Bi value, about equal amts of the flavin ap- 


rats of various ages (49 11 units per 100 «.). A marked 
reduction in blood and kidney and a great increase m the 
small intestine occur tn rats made toxic with vrcsterol 
Findings on the effect of siosterol on bone phosphatase 
content were variable but there was no demonstrable 
effect on the small amts present in the liver and spleen 
Vi tamin A -deficient rats and those fed high doses of vita- 
min A showed reductions of phosphatase in the serums, 
these were due apparently to the greatly impaired nutri- 
tion of the animals since the presence or absence of vi ta tun 
A had little or no effect on phosphatase. A. P. Lothrop 
Vitamin A content of sour-cream butter, sweet -cream 
butter and margarines (Hathaway, Davis) 12 Physio- 
logically active cryst. esters of vitamin A (Hamano) 10. 
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Influence of quinine on the realization of the morpho- 
genetic effect of the thyroid hormone. R I. Belkin and A 
A. Voitkevich. Compt rend acad id XJ.R.S S. 1N.S 1, 
3, 2S5-8{ 1935) . — To test the restricting effect of qiimme (I) 
on the activity of the thyroid hormone (H) a group of 
young pigeons in the 1st molting phase and a 2nd group n 
an advanced stage of molt were treated with the di-IICl 
salt of I m daily oral doses of 50, 100 and 200 g , with 300 
mg of II and with combinations. The main feathers were 
counted daily for 13 days and at the end of the runs the 
thyroid glands were dissected out to permit an e xam a of 
their histological picture and functional cond-Uon. The 
biol activity of the glands was estd. by implantation of 1- 
mg portions m tadpoles. It was demonstrated that I and 
II decrease the functional activity of the thyroid gland and 
that their effect u synergistic The increased protein 


pearing in the ext and residue Quant, feeding expts. 5 metabolism resulting from molting is reduced by the ad- 


with mixts of ext and residue give no indication of any 
measurable sepn of essential factors and indicate that 
measurements of vitamin G hitherto made by the Bourqtim 
(C A 25, 5f»6) method are essentially measures of flavin 
values, whether of the natural food or of prepd. cits and 
residues A. P. Lothrop 

The utilization of d mannoheptulose (d-mannoketo- 
heptase) by adalt rabbits Joseph H. Roe and C. S. 


HudMn. J Biol Gurm. 112, 443-0(1936) — Manno- 6 with H alone. 


ministration of I and consequently the need of the organ- 
ism for thyroid is lessened Similarly the administration 
of II reduces the necessity for glandular action and a 
typical hypofuncuonal picture results I reduces the 
oxidative effect of II and this has its influence as is shown 
by the restriction of the morphogen*t»c effect in molting 
as demonstrated by the results when I and II are adminis- 
tered together tn contrast to those obtained by treatment 


C. R Addin all 


fceptulose m rabbits gives rise to a yeast -fermentable. Co- 
red n cm g substance tn the blood, the removal of which is 
stimulated by cwnln Since these properties correspond 
with those of glucose and fructose, the metabolic trans- 
formation of a 7-C sugar mto one of lower C content seems 
a possibility Rabbits have a high tolerance for this 
sugar The identity of the metabolite is being investi- 
gated A P Lothrop „ jr— i, - — - — „ 

The production of a deficiency mrobmg cjstme and 7 pancreas/. M. Burger and TV. Brandt. Z. t' s 
methionine by the administration of cholic acid A bra- ir~t o/> nx^arriioriw — ftinlomn •« m rhrr 
bam White J Burl. Ckem 112, 503-9(1936) — Male 
rats were fed a diet contg a limited amt. of the S-contg. 
a mm o acids (6% casern) to accentuate the effects of the 
a dmin istered cholic and and 


Distribution of chlorine and area in the blood and bile 
Oscar Miseta. Re r. med qvir. pohrl fementno 5, 69-124 
(1935) — The conen of urea in the bhxxl was found to be 
between Off! and 0 49 g per 1.; m the bi le, between 0 19 
and 0 44 C blendes m the blood oscillated between 4 0 
and 4.8 g. per I., m the bile, between 4.8 and 5 6 

E. S. G. Barron 

Ghihagon (the hyperglnc c m ia -mat in g substance cf the 


produced by the addn of cholic aci d to this diet. The 

deficiency was reLeved by the addn. of extra cystine or r .. r 

methionine to the d-et , tacrine was without effect The g of rabbits (about 2 kg ) by injection of 20 y per kg about 


'Med 96, 375-07(1935) — Glukagon is m its chem. and 
phys properties similar to insulin. It is a protein, con- 
tains C, H, N and S, and is isoelec about where rnsuhn o 
It is msof m HiCJ, ale, and org solvents, fts salts are stf. 
m HjO, dfl, ale. and dd. AleiCO. It is nondialyzable. 
It 13 not inactivated by dil XaOH or cysteine as insula e. 
The most effective prepn. obtained raises the blood sugar 


results may be due to the d eman d of the o»gamsm for 
taurine for the synthesis of tanrocholic acid but the neg 
results with taurine and the complete inability of glycine 
to alleviate the deficiency through a synthesis of glyeo- 
chohe acid suggest that there is a direct detoxication of 
cholic acid by a me c h a n is m involving cystme or methionine 
or both with the formation of a product other than the 
bile acid Cholic acid is somewhat tone but the stimula- 


tion or cessation cf growth was exactly comadent with the 9 increase m AcMe n 


50% for a period of 40^ to 60 mm Eleanore W. J. Bntz 

The influence of fat metabolism hormones of the an- 
terior hypophysis on the acetone body secretions of rats 
under different experimental conditions. Chr. Sievert. 
Z.ges.czp'J Med 96, 429-41(1935) —The injection of fat 
metabolism hormone m female rats held on a butter d et 
did not influence the daily AcMe excretion The injection 
of anterior hypophysis ext. into hungry rats causes a - 


addn or withdrawal of the extra cystme or methionine so 
that its effect on growth can only m part be related to the 
tonaty of cholic acid. A P. Lothrop 

Phosphatase content of blood s-nna and tissues m the 
rat following admmistration of vitamins D and A Paul 
D.Cnma and J W Scrayer. J. Biol. Ckem 112,511 15 
(1936). — Approx 20 times the amt. of phosphatase 
usually found m human serum is present tn the serum of 


rats) w 


the t) 


Test animals (starved 


fed daily with a detd. amt. of XaCl to mcrea=e 
output The mflner.ee of the blood ketogetuc 
substances after fat feeding on the AcMe excretion was 
then studied The substance producing fat metabolism ** 
the same as the hormone isolated from anteno' hypophysis 
described by Ansehttmo and Hoffman ( C A 26.2229)- 
Eleanore W. J Bat* 

liver and nitrogen metabolism. F. Goebel. Z. 
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ex PU Med 96, 468-77(1935).— N metabolism was studied i ment of the chick 01 in Ruton. Protoplosma 24, 34&-M 
in dogs with Ech fistula. The disturbance of the normal (1935) — Chick embryos, from the primitive streak stage 

relation of the urea N and NH, to total N is a result of the to the 8th day of incubation, were stained with oxidized 

disturbance of the urea synthesis. The acid base equil. Janus green and placed under conditions ot ow O The 

was not disturbed. The amt. of Et*0-sol. substance rate, mtensity and regions of reduction of the dye were 

increased m the urme Eleanore W. J. Butz noted. The differentials in reduction of the d >e corre- 

Fat metabolism m depancreatized dogs. A I. Lewm spond closely to the disintegration gradients of Hyman 

Z ges exptl Med 96,548-60(1935) — Pancreatectomy in ( Biol Bull 52, l-3S,o9-50) and Hmnchs (C A.22,994). 

dogs produced a considerable increase m blood hpoids, a Nineteen references F. L. Dunlap 

• •• -• -*> -* *-• s The validity of fractional gastric analysis Frances A. 

Hellebrandt and Elizabeth Brogdon Am J. Digestive 
Diseases Nutrition 2, 402-8(1935) —Gastric fractional 
analjses were repeated from 8 to 21 tunes on 3 normal Sub- 
jects after stimulation by oatmeal gruel, 7% ale. and by 
histamine Trom the results of 105 expts it is concluded 
that the secretory response of the stomach is highly > art- 
able in the normal subject, irrespective of the quant, re- 
producibility of the stimulant used Although fractional 
gastnc analysis is of questionable value for quant studies 
of gastnc function, it remains the method of choice for 
detections of gastnc acidity and for approximations of 
secretory capacity Edward Eagle 

The pancreas and general metabolism W N. Boldy- 
reff Am J Digestive Diseases Nutrition 2, 413-15 
(1935) — Carbohydrate, fat and protein metabolism m the 
whole body as well as in each separate cell are effected tvtth 
the aid of certain pancreatic enzymes which are being 
secreted in the pancreatic juice and are absorbed into the 
blood (and hence into the cells) during digestion and in 
fasting There is evidence to support the view that the 
pancreas is the mam agent of all general cbem processes in 
the organism Edward Eagle 

The autoregulation of the gastnc secretion J J. Day 
and D R Webster Am J Digestive Discoid Nutrition 
2, 527-31(1935) — Introduction into the duodenum of 
0215% HC1 or of gastnc juice dild 2 to 4 times inhibits the 
gastnc secretion stimulated (a) through the parasympa- 
thetic nervous system or (5) by the presence in the intes- 
tine of food substances or the products of their digestion. 
The theory is adv anced that the passage of the acid chyme 
from the stomach into the duodenum causes the gastnc 
secretion to diminish, this being an important factor in 
regulating the activity of the gastnc glands. E. Eagle 
Influence on carbohydrate metabolism of expenmen- 


decrease in penpherally stored fat and infiltration of fat 
into some organs Both blood cholesterol and lipoid P 
increased. Administration of pancreatic juice did not 
alter the picture so the changes are to be attnbuted to 
insulin lack Administration of insulin restored the fat 
metabolism to normal Feeding of cholesterol in oil with 
simultaneous administration of pancreatic juice prolonged 
the life of the operated dogs to 110 days, decreasing the 
h> perglucemia and glucosuna, and preventing acetonuna 
Eleanore W j Butz 

The influence of cations cf fluorescein salts on the ab- 
sorption by the intestine. (Study with living frog and 
mouse intestine in ultraviolet light ) Josef Pick and 
Fritz Zuckerkandl Z ges exptl Med 96, 747-51 
(1935) — K, Mg and Na fluorescein were absorbed by the 
epithelium, first by the cytoplasm and later by the nu- 
cleus The rates in decreasing order were K, Mg and Na 
The Na salt remained coned in the epithelium, the Mg 
was detected in the blood and the K coned in the lymph 
channels. Eleanore W’ J Butz 

The oxalic acid content of blood Axel Thomsen Z 
physiol Chem 237, 199-213(1935) —The method of Merz 
and Mangers (C A 26, 4S8) for detg oxalic acid so blood 
and serum is unreliable because Ca(OH)jppts other reduc- 
ing substances which react with KMr.O, and gives values 
far too high The same objection applies to Izumi's 5 2, 527-31(1935) — Introduction 

CeCU method (C. A 28, 1372*) The method recoin- n ow. uci —♦«.* ^ 

mended consists m satg the serum with Na*SO, or (NHi)i- 
SO,, acidifj mg with HtSO«, extg. w ith EtiO and converting 
the EtjO ext. into CaC t O, The oxalic acid content of 
beef serum is thus shown to be 1 mg % at the most 
After feeding a rabbit with spinach, which contains oxalic 
acid, the serum contained only 1 I mg %. Small quanti- 
ties were found also m the liv er and kidneys Samples of 
beef blood which gave zero value by the EtjOextn method 6 
gave as high as 8 mg. % by the Mere and Maugen method 
A W’ Dox 

The pa of muscle. W". O. Fcnn and F. W' Maurer. 

Protoplasma 24, 337—15(1935) — Frog muscle in the body 
is in equil with plasma which contains 2 6 times as much 
bicarbonate. After the bicarbonate contained in the 
tissne spaces is allowed for, a p B of 6.9 for the interior of 


lly induced hepatic changes. IV. Block of the reticulo- 
i doth eli al system with special reference to the Kupffer 
cell. T. L Althausen, B. E Blomquist and E. F 
Whedon. Am. J Digestive Diseases Nutrition 2, 532—10 
(1935), cf. C A 27,2209 — Partial block of intravascular 
reticulo-endothelial cells causes lowering of the blood 
sugar, increased tolerance to dextrose, decreased mobiliza- 


tbe fibers is ealed. by the Henderson-Hasselbalch equa- tion of blood sugar by adrenaline and reduction m the 
tjon, while the outside of the fibers is bathed in a soln of pa 7 glycogen content of the liver and muscles. The authors 
7 .34 A micromethod is described for extg from muscles * ■ ... 

minute quantities of extracellular fluid which is shown to 
be alk. in reaction (pH 7 4) . Fluid obtained from a site of 
injury is acid (pH 6.27) and this acidity persists to a lesser 
degree (Pb 7.07) even after lactic acid production has been 
stopped by lodoacetic acid, which indicates intracellular 
acidity. When muscles are brought into equil with 


believe that one of the functions of the Kupffer cells u 

transmission of precursors of glycogen from the blood 
stream to the liver, this transfer is interfered with by 
blocking, which results in decreased gluconeogenesis and 
consequent internal deficiency of carbohydrates. E. E. 

The lysozyme content of tears. Wm. M. James. Am 
J. Ophthalmol 18, 1109-13(1935).— Tears were collected 


Ringw soln this wide difference in pa between the inside g with capillary pipets from 100 clinically normal persons 
ana the outside of the fibers tends to disappear, but some ... ... ... 

small excess outside remains even after 5 hrs. except in the 
most acid solns In alk solns. the muscle tends to gam 
bicarbonate and this takes place to some extent even when 
the muscle is immersed after dissection m blood of the 
same frog. Histological examn. of muscles from which 
extracellular fluid had been drawn in capillary tubes pre- 
sents evidence that the fluid is purely extracellular and not 


and the bacteriolytic titer was detd. under standard condi- 
tions, with M. lysodeikticus as the test organism. No 
relationship could be established between the titer varia- 
tions and the age, sex or race of the subject. E. Eagle 
Acid-base balance of the blood IV. Characterization 
and interpretation of displacement of the add-base bal- 
ance. Nathan W. Shock and A. Baird Hastings. J. 
Biol Chem. 112, 239-62(1935), cf C. A. 28, 3464*.— By 


e .5i ta- and intracellular material. This evidence 9 use of methods and notation previously described (C. A 
nfe m,,ctu e K, by dyl ? g pa, £ °/ capillary through 28, 3434') the details of variations in the acid-base balance 
tbt TiIkTIw me * ns , a ha,r t whlch t: } d t*en inserted in of the blood of normal individuals and the rate of elimma- 

nre nn nnno- t a " - 1 - tion of fixed alkali and acid have been studied. Ingestion 

of NH«C1 (I) caused displacement of the balance toward 
decreased pn. and (BHCOj), without much chaise in 
pCOj. Max. displacement occurred 2 5-3 hrs. after giving 
I (10 g). After this a period of decreasing pCOj and 
increasing pn, followed. The return to normal, somewhat 


the tube before puncturing the muscle and which was 
allowed to remain in the muscle after withdrawal of the 
tube Seventeen actions taken at random from a gas- 
trocnemius muscle so treated showed no broken muscle 
C tv‘w Thlrt y* fl ' e references. F. L. Dunlap 

Differential reduction of Janus green during develop- 
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slower than the tune of max displacement, showed in- 
creasing Ph». (BHCOi) and pCO, Ingestion of KaHCOj 
(20 g ) caused an increase in pCO, after the max. pa, and 
(BHCOi), were attained, which occurred in 1-1 5 hrs 
Return to normal showed decreasing (BHCOi),, pCOi and 
pa, in 2 to 3 hrs The line of displacement was linear and 
tended to remain parallel to the const ^COr lines Excess 
CO, as attained by re -breat h i n g gave results similar to 
those obtained by CO, titration of normal blood CO, 
deficiency attained by over -breathing followed the CO, 
titration curve during the early stages, but later a rather 
persistent increase in fixed acid of the blood occurred 
Four major paths of displacement and recovery of the 
acid-base balance have been found experimentally, corre- 
sponding to those derived on theoretical grounds, which 
are sufficiently distinct to permit characterization of 
deviation from the normal condition. This permits 
pathol. conditions affecting the acid-base balance to be 
classified trader metabolic acidosis, metabolic alkalosis, 
respiratory acidosis and respiratory alkalosis. R. C. E. 

Growth and development with respect to domestic 
animals XXXVII Interrelations between protein in- 
take, endogenous nitrogen excretion and biological value 
of protein Ural S. Ashworth. Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta , 
Research Bull No 228,3-14(1935); cf C. A. 29. 5197* — 
By use of the paired rat technic on 20 pairs of rats, A 
detd that the nature of the protein fed affected but slightly 
the endogenous N excretion when short exptl periods were 
used However, when the reserve protein supply of the 
body was reduced to a low level by long periods on N-free 
diets an effect of the nature of the protein fed on endoge- 
nous N excretion did appear. The results suggest the use of 
a short exptl period to avoid the effect of the nature of the 
protein fed on the endogenous N excretion, but short 
exptl periods increase the variability of (1) the amt. of 
reserve protein present m the body, (2) the endogenous N 
excretion and (3) the biol. values of the protein. Thus, 
short exptl periods cannot be used to det. small differences 
m biol values of proteins Before these small differences 
can be detd with reliability, a method of securing more 
consistent values for the endogenous N excretion must be 
devised C. R Fellers 

Further examinations on the chemical structure of the 
salts of the bones Jozsef March, Oszkar W ellmann and 
Lfiszlo Urbinyi Math nalura A ns unrar. Akad. 15'ut 
52, 734-6(1935) —See C. A. 29. 80S2*. S. S. de F. 

Action of male hormone on the genital organs of young 
dogs. Maso Itho and Tsungtro Ron. Compt. rend soc 
biol. 120, 678-81(1935). — Intramuscular injections of 50 
units per day for 3-6 weeks caused a marked increase in the 
size and wt of the prostate, seminal canal, epididymus, 
penis and s em i nal vesicles but not the testicles. 

L E Gilson 

Phosphatase of hitman serum during pregnancy. J. 
Cay la and F. Fabre Compt. tend, soc biol 120, 748-50 
(1935). — In 13 cases, 6-9 months pregnant, serum phos- 
phatase was increased to 1 .5-3 tunes the normal value. 

L E Gilson 

Absence of bacteria -inhibiting substances in ti nman 
saliva. A. Romey and J. F acker. Compt rend. soc. 
biol. 120, 887-90(1935). L E. Gilson 

Adrenal cortex extract Edward C Kendall J. Am 
Med. Assoc 10S, 14S6-9(1935) — A review with 23 refer- 
ences F. P. Gr iffiths 

Blood-sugar concentration and the external secretion of 
the pancreatic gland B. P. Babkin. J. Am Med. 
Assoc. 105, 1659-62(1935) — The concn of dextrose in the 
blood affects directly the concn of enzymes in the pancre- 
atic juice. Twenty -seven references. F. P Griffiths 
Preliminary blood survey of Masai cattle m drought 
periods M. H. French. Tanganyika Territory, Ann 
Rept. Dept Yet. Set. 1934, 65-8 — Long intervals without 
water had no significant effect on the contents of Ca, K, 
Ra and morg. P in the blood of Masai stock. A large in- 
take of water after a 3 days" thirst caused a slight decrease 
m the hemoglobin content of the blood but had no effect on 
the inorg. P. K. D. Jacob 

A new phosphorus fraction in blood and tissues . Taano 


1 Kalaj'a Suomen Kemtslilehti 8B, 41-2(1935) (in Eog 
lish) — The blood of man, cow, rabbit and rat contains 
some P compd which spontaneously undergoes a rapid 
hydrolysis in protein-free filtrates In the blood the 
labile compd is present in the red blood cells, since no 
liberation of morg P was observed m serum filtrates 
The liver and muscles of rat and rabbit contain a similar P 
compd. At 37* the rate of hydrolysis is much higher than 

_ at room temp. The compd undergoes hydrolysis both in 

* acid and a Ik . soln. while it is fairly stable in neutral soln 
Detn. of blood-morg. P by the usual cororrmetnc method 
must be made immediately after filtering E. E J 

The influence of the ingestion of raw pancreas upon the 
blood bpides of completely depan creatized dogs m a m 
tamed with insulin I L Chaikoff and A Kaplan I 
Biol. Chem 112, 155-65(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 6823*; 29, 
1147*. — A fall m the Iipide concn. of th* blood occurs in 

3 completely depancreatized dogs maintained with insulin as 
early as 12 days after pancrea’ectomy In 8 dogs choles 
terol esters were reduced to between 0 and 3 nig % at 
intervals of 20 to 122 days following pancreatectomy while 
in 3 others 7 to 14 mg % were still found in whole blood as 
late as 90 to 202 days When raw pancreas is added to the 
diet there is a rise instead of a fall in whole blood bpides and 
the nse is particularly striking in the cholesterol esters (m ! 
animal from 5 to 129 mg % m 23 days) The total fatty 

* acids rose tram preoperative or normal levels of 321 to 351 
to 412 to 633 mg % and cholesterol esters from 28 to 43 to 

73 to 152 mg % The removal of the raw pancreas from 
the diet afteT the high Iipide levels had been produced 
resulted in a rapid and pronounced drop in blood bpides, 
all participating in the fall as they had in the nse. The 
high values are found only so long as raw pancreas is being 
ingested. A. P. Lothrop 

« Some reactions of ammonolyzed parathyroid hormone 
Richard G. Roberts, l\Hbur R. Tweedy and Geo H 
Smullen J. Biol Chem. 112. 209-14(1935) —Parathy- 
roid hormone has no prosthetic group with or without re 
that has a catalytic effect, such as shown by hematin, for 
the action of Na on bquid NH, It reacts as a typical 
protem with Na in bquid NHi The activity is lessened 
by the action of bquid NH» alone and is not dependent on 
disulfide linkages or any other linkages that are strongly 

6 reduced by Na in bquid NHi Its activity appears to be a 
function of a part of the acidic H liberated ana vanes in- 
versely with the liberation of this H which most probably 
comes f ro m imide groups as indicated by its slow evolution 
A P Lothrop 

Chemical studies on the pituitary gonadotropic hormone 
L C. Maxwell and Fntz Bischoff J. Biol Chem 112. 
215-21(1935). — Ammo, gnmo or OH groups or their b 
analogs may be concerned with the physiol, activity of 

2 pituitary gonadotropic prep ns since reagents known to 
react with these groups cause a partial to a complete m 
activation of the hormone Its activity is completely 
destroyed by strong oxidizing agents but l> unaffected by 
sudd oxidizing agents or by reducing agents Complete 
inactivation occurs m 0 1 A' NaOH and partial inactivation 
in N/30 NaOH in 3 hrs at 37*. Partial inactivation 
occurs m 0 1 N HC1 in 3 hrs Denatumtion of the protein 

B aggregate may produce the same physiol effect as slowed 
tissue resorption of the onginal product, evidence against 
the dual hormone theory of gonadotropic prepns 

A P Lothrop 

The phosphorus metabolism of invertebrate nerve 
Geo L. Engel and R. W. Gerard J. Bsol Chem. 112. 
379-92(1935) — Expts. were conducted on lobster claw 
nerves and ganglia and crab nerves '‘During rest m Oj 
the phosphoargunne decora pd during dissection (ana 

9 attendant stimulation and injury) is rebuilt, apparently 
by direct reaction with adenylpyrophosphate which decom- 
poses. This, in turn, is subsequently resynthesized, tie 
lactic acid intermediates probably serving in part as phos- 
phate donators. During anoxia there is an extensive hy- 
drolysis of both phosphoargnune (up to 100%) and adenyl* 
pyrophosphate with an attendant nse m the morg frac- 
tion Subsequent exposure to Ot results m full resyutnesis 
of arginine phosphate in 5 hrs ; and of ’/» of the adenyl- 
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r ,topWh„ t -ItU. .» ta. with ~ tetard-W. > f5f> "T, jsiKtSJsr* 


Ucn made that such ts the caw. Twenty -four references. 

A. I*. Lothrop 

Llplde composition and physiological activity in the 
ovaries of pregnant guinea pigs I Idon M. Boyd. J. 
Bid Chen,. 112, 59 1-5(1030). cf. C A. 29, -ICXvl*.— The 
phosphohpule content of the ovaries of nonpregnant 

m ^ . control guinea pigs at the proestrous stage averaged 1250 

The quesUon oFthe utilization of tryptophan adrolnis- mg % and there was no significant vamtion during P»gg- 
tered subcutaneously v— v,< ^’ Wr>, “ r * R nanev At nroesti 


Both substances ore probably decreased by stimulation 
The stable fraction (hexosepliosphate, etc ) regularly 
shows a loss of bound P after several Ins , greater during 
or following the absence of Oj. There k no evidence that 
the P of any actd-msol compds (phosphoprotems, phos- 
phohptdes, nucleeproleitis, etc.) is mv oil e<l in the aeroh - 
metabolism of these nerves.” A P. Lothrop 


Vincent du Vigncaitd, Uolurt R 
Sealock and Cecil Van Etten J. Biol Chem 113, 451-6 
(193b); cf. C. A 27, 530 — Tryptophan injected subcu- 
taneously i> definitely utilized 1 rotn these findings there 
is apparently no exptl ev \denee to support the theories of 
protein metabolism promulgated bv Ateoch ( C A 29, 
1S5<>»), based on the nonatil«at»on of injected tryp«op J *an 
A P Lothrop 


; nancy At proestcrous the ovary cvintained n mean of 
approx 300 mg % of free cholesterol which again did not 
significantly vary during pregnancy. These results were 
i omitted with the fact that guinea pigs may be castrated 
in the litter half or 1 of pregn iney without abortion ensu- 
ing which indicates that no increase in plivsiol activity 
occurs in the ovaries of gravid guinea pigs. A 1*. L, 
Respiratory metabolism in infancy and childhood 


Study of the serum lipldes by a microgravimetric tech- 3 XVI Effect of intravenous infusions of fat on the energy 
i and AnM V Hansen J Bid exchange of infants Harry Gordon and S Z Levine 


nic. Wm, R Wilson 

Chem 112, 457-b$(l°db) —A method is described for the 
sepn. of the saponifiable and unsapomfiable fractions of the 
blood hpides winch is nn adaptation of an early method of 
Bloor (C A 10, 11504) lhe quint tmcrogravimetnc 
technic Is similar to that used by WiUon and Hanner (C 
A. 28, CTOS') for the total hpides Analy ses of 17 normal 
serums gave the following av values per 100 cc total 
lipides 657 mg.; unsapomtiablc fraction 860 mg with an I 
no of 63,4; saponifiable fraction 3CO mg with an av 
mol. wt. of 291 and an I no of IPS ecjtuv to 1 23 double 
bonds per mol., figures suggesting that while IS C unsatd 
acids predominate in human blood, there are appreciable 
quantities of lonper-chain unsatd acids The lipoid P of 
the saponifiable fraction averaged about Sl^of the total 
lipoid P, indicating 2 types of phospholipide In the blood, 
e of them saponifiable and the other not A P L 


The effect of changes in the concentration of plasma 
electrolytes on the concentration of electrolytes in the red 
blood cells of dogs, monkeys and rabbits Herman 
Yannet, Daniel C. Dmtow and M. Katherine Cary J 
Bid Chem. M2, 477 $8(193(51. — In a senes of 30 expts 
(15 on dogs, S on monkeys and 7 on rabbits) changes in the 
concn. of plasma electrolytes were produced by intra- 
pentoneal injection of 5% glucose soln or l.S% NaCl 
sain. There is a high degree of correlation between the 
univalent cations of the red cells and plasma and a given 
change m concn. of these cations in serum i» accompanied 
by on equiv. change m the cations of tht red cells, results 
fitting the generally accepted concepts of osmotic tqtnl in 
body fluids Shift of 11,0 across the red cell membrane 
constitutes the chief, if not the only, mechanism of adjust- 
ing osmotic equd. m monkeys and rabbits but in the dog 
there is m addn passage of NaCI across the membrane 
Erythrocytes contg Na ns the preponderant base ate 
permeable to Na but a similar permeability of reel cells 
contg. K has not been demonstrated A P Lothrop 
The adenine nucleotide content of human blood Mary 
V. Buell. J. Bid. Chem. M2, 523-30(1036); cf C. A. 

29, 1473*. — “There is in human blood a significant correla- 
tion between the adenine nucleotide and hemoglobin con- 
tents of the ery throcytes. If this correlation indicates a _ 

primary assocn. between nucleotide and hemoglobin, the o rovine and adrenaline did 
observed correlation between nucleotide and both hemato- 
crit and ery throcy te count follows logically. It cannot be 
concluded from the observations, however, whether both 
compds. are regulated by the same unknown factors or 
whether the occurrence of one fundamentally affects the 
0 *n$T'*v, . . | , A. P. Lothrop 

The blood cholesterol In the carotid artery, venae cavae 
and portal vein. Frederick H. Shdlito. Emdv II. Bid well 
and Kenneth B. Turner. J. Biol. Chem. M2, 551-6 9 


J Diseases Children 50, $94 ‘512(11*35), cf C A. 29, 

8071* — Parentrrally administered fats can apparently be 
oxidized by normal infants when the control level of the 
R D »s (5 '*-1 O Intravenous infusions of emulsified 
human fat, olive oil or a com prepn of fat, Yanol, de- 
pressed the R 0 bv 0 (53-0 07 An increase in hem 
production due entirely to im reused oxidation of fat was 

4 observed When the control level or the R Q was 0 8, 
the combustion of fat was not increased even if the emnki- 
fied fat was given by mouth Pirenternlly administered 
fat bid no effect on the R 0 in the mnrasniic infant An 
increase in heat production was observed, but could be 
only partially accounted tor by the oxidation of fat 

F R Main 

The influence of dextrose ingestion on amino add 

5 nitrogen, urea nitrogen and hemoglobin concentration of 


the blood E G SOitnidt and j S 1 astland J. Lob. 
Clin AleJ 21,1-12(11*35) — Dimng the course of dextrose 
tolerance tests, the av max decrease in amino acid N was 
12 91% in normal persons, 10.22% m arthntis and 
rheumatoid conditions, 14 68% in infections and 11.51% 
in diabetes^ melht us The av max decrease m urea N 


(1936). — The cholesterol content of blood In the carotid 
artery, superior and inferior venae cavae and portal vein 
is the same for a given animal (cats and dogs) Irrespective 
of whether whole blood or scrum is used and whether or not 
cholesterol was administered before operation. No varia- 
tion m the distribution of cholesterol is produced bv 
administration of large doses of K1 (1 g. daily) for 2-14 
cays Passage through the lungs has no demonstrable 


was 13 57% in normal eases. 14 7$% in arthritis, 15 ftor* 
in infections and 11.00% in diabetes The degree of 

6 hyperghircmia attained during the test did not appear to 

lie correlated with the decrease in ammo acid and urea N 
or with the changes in blood vol. as detd bv the relative 
conens. of hemoglobin. E. R. Main 

The morphologic sugar metabolism In the human leuco- 
cyte culture. Gilnter WaUbarli. J. Lab. Clin. Mtil. zi, 
Ib3-S(in35) — Normil human leucocytes cultivated m 
human pb sma showed shTogrn deposit s in the first 2 days 
of growth but none was found after the 3rd day. After 

7 ihe addn. of glycogen or glycerol to the culture medium a 
marked increase in glvcogen deposition was observed. 
Little or no glvcogen was synthesized after the addn. of 
glucose, fructose, gahcto.se. dextrin, maltose, starch or 
1 tOH After the addn of insulin or tonephin, a transient 
storage was obsen rd on the 2nd d iy The addn. 0/ insu- 
lin and glucose or lletpine (a lecithin emulsion) and glucose 
caused a pronounced mercsse in glvcogen storage Thy- 

increase glycogen storage. 

E. R.M. 

The Influence of sucrose ingestion on amino add nitro- 
gen and urea nitrogen Concentration of the blood E, o, 
S.hnmltnndj S 1 astland J Lab Clin Sled. 21, 2X1-5 
(1935).— The ingestion of sucrose caused a somewhat 
smaller reduction in amino acid and urea N than the inges- 
tion of glucose. The av. max. decrease in ammo acid N 
«-as S 07% and that of urea N, 8.74% E R. Main 

Preliminary attempts and results obtained with cultures 


of the female genital apparatus in vitro with folliCulm. 
Tranccsco Gurmo and Rosano Am one. Bdl. tee. lijJ 
bid. sfer. 10, 622-4(1935) — The prolonged treatment of 
female rabbits with folbculm (1000 U per day) produced in 
certain animals changes in the hormones winch influenced 
the genital app. in such a manner that pieces of this tissue 
especially epithelial tissue, when cultivated in n.'ro de- 
veloped more vigorously. Peter Masuccl 
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The isolated ameboid cells in cultures of adult rabbit 
uterine tissue in vitro treated with gonadotropic hormone 
and with folhculin Francesco Guercio Boll soc. tlal 
btol sper 10, 624-6(1935) — -After prolonged treatment 
with prolan numerous, large, actively ameboid, isolated 
cells were observed on cultivating adult rabbit uterine 
mucosa The cells seemed to be not epithelial but histo- 
genetic Peter Masucci 

Suprarenal capsules and gaseous metabolism I 
Michele Gagliani Boll soc tlal btol sper 10, G28-31 
(1935) — The suprarenal capsules of albino rats were 
extirpated The gaseous metabolism of those animals 
which died soon after the operation decreased, that of the 
animals which survived 36 hrs or longer increased II 
The influence of pilocarpine on the gaseous metabolism of 
rats whose suprarenal capsules had been extmpated 
Ibul 631-33 — The injection of pilocarpine produced no 
increase in the O consumption of albino rats whose supra- 
renal capsules had been extirpated Peter Masucci 
Preliminary observations on the variations of the as- 
corbic acid titer in the puerperal state I. Technical 
considerations and plan of attack Francesco Guercio, 
Giuseppe Picmelli and H Hamburger Boll soc tlal 
btol sper 10, 640-3(1935) — Detns were made on preg- 
nant women in various periods of gestation and in labor, 
healthy subjects kept on the same diet were used as con- 
trols A gradual increase in the ascorbic acid titer of the 
serum was noted, reaching figures which were markedly 
higher than the initial and the normal controls at the end 
of gestation There were no significant variations in the 
titer during labor Peter Masucci 

The calcium content of human milk as influenced by 
administration of calcium, irradiated ergosterol and para- 
thyroid hormone L Rossi Clintca pediatr. 16, No 10 
(1934), Rev sudamertcana endocrtnol tttmunol qutmio- 
terap 18, 812 — Ca feeding has no influence on the Ca 
content of the milk I radiated ergosterol causes a slight , 
parathormone a considerable, increase A E. Meyer 
Further studies on the thymus and pineal glands L G 
Rowntree, J H Clark, A Steinberg, A M Hanson, N. H. 
E inborn and W A Shannon Ann Internal Med. 9, 
359-75(1935), cf C A. 29, 7427’ — Thymus ext acceler- 
ated the rate of growth and development and hastened the 
onset of adolescence in the offspring of treated rats 
Thymusectomy of parent rats retarded the growth of 
young Pineal ext retarded the rate of growth and ac- 
celerated the onset of adolescence. John T Myers 
The assay of fat-soluble androsteronediol Vladimir 
Korenchevsky and Marjorie Dennison Btochem. J 29, 
2122-30(1935) , cf C A. 29, 7437* — Pure androsterone- 
diol (I) prepd by Ruzicka was assayed by K. and D 's 
method on rats I in amts of about 21 y and 19 7 gave one 
rat unit of "comb-growth activity” and of "whole male 
sexual activity,” resp Thus, I measured on capons had 3 
tunes the activity of androsterone (II) , on rats 8 times the 
activity of the II. Compared to II, I stimulated the 
growth of the seminal vesicles more than that of the pros- 
tate and had a greater effect on the penis and the preputial 
glands E W. Scott 

The effects of water-soluble preparations of andro- 
sterone and androsteronediol on castrated rats Vladimir , 
Korenchevsky, Marjone Dennison and Samuel Levy 
Simpson. Btochem .7.29,2131—12(1935) — The Li salts of 
androsterone- and androsteronediol-monosuccnuc acid 
esters (I and II, resp ) were assayed on rats and the results 
compared to those obtained with androsterone (HI) and 
androsteronediol (IV) m olive oil The chief effects of I 
and III, and of II and IV were the same The rat unit of 
"comb growth activity” was contained w about 1600 7 of I 
and 67 7 of II The ratio of the rat unit of III to that of I 1 
was 1 9, and of IV to III was 1 3 While on capons II 
showed twice the activity of I, on rats II was 25 times as 
active as I E W. Scott 

Fat metabolism I The oxidation of butyric, crotomc 
and 0 hydroxybutync acids m the presence of guinea pig 
liver slices Maurice Jowett and Juda Hirsch Quastel 
Btochem J 29, 2143-58(1935) — The rates of oxidation of 
butyric (I) , crotomc (II) and dl-0 hydroxybutync (HI) 


acids to acctoacetic acid (IV) were studied. The rate of 
formation of IV (().«) was a function of substrate concn 
with I and II but passed through a max. value with III 
The from I and II varied with the K- and Ca-ion 
concns of the medium passing through a max The 
optimum pu value was dose to the physiol value for I and 
III, but was higher (7 7 7 9) for II The Q„ decreased in 
the order I, II and III There was definite correlation 
between the increase in respiration and the increase in (>., 
caused by these acids Mixts of Iandllshowcdcompeti 
tion for oxidation, but mixts of I or II with III gave partial 
additivity BzOH, PhCH Cl ICO, H and PhCH,CH,- 
COjH strongly inhibited the oxidation of I and II to IV, 
but the oxidation of III was inhibited to a much smaller 
extent The evidence produced supported the theory that 
I and II were directly oxidized to IV by the same enzyme 
and that III was the reversibly reduced form of IV and not 
an intermediary in the oxidation of I and n H The 
oxidation of normal saturated fatty acids in the presence of 
liver slices Ibid 2159-80 — The formation of III and IV 
by the oxidation of normal satd acids of 2-10 C atoms 
in the presence of rat and guinea-pig liver slices was 
investigated IV was the only fl-keto acid produced w 
significant amts Acids of 4, 6 and 8 C atoms produced 
IV most rapidly, decanoic acid slightly less rapidly and 
AcOH only slowly. Acids of 5, 7 and 9 C atoms produced 
IV at small but significant rates with guinea-pig liver 
Propionic acid produced no IV The greater increase in 
the liver respiration caused by the odd-numbered acids 
suggested that they were more completely burned to COj 
and HiO than the even-numbered acids With guinea-pig 
fiver, hexanoic and octanoic acids produced about 1 mol 
of ketone bodies, decanoic acid less than 1 mol. and butyric 
acid much less With all fatty acids higher than valeric, 
oxidation resulted in the formation of fixed acid, more 
with the even-numbered than with the odd numbered 
acids, which was not III or IV. The oxidation of propionic 
and valeric acids caused a decrease of this fixed acid 
BzONa inhibited the ketone body formation from I, but 
its effect lessened as the no of C atoms in the substrate 
was increased J. and Q point out that the theory of 
successive 0 -oxidation of fatty acids does not adequately 
explain the facts A theory of “multiple alternate oxida- 
tion” was suggested in which the fatty acids are supposed 
to be oxidized at alternate C atoms along the whole chaw 
before the breakdown to acctoacetic and other acids takes 
place HI The formation and breakdown of acetoacetic 
acid In animal tissues Ibid. 2181-91 — Kidney, spleen 
and testis produced IV in small amts from fatty acids, but 
the brain produced none All these tissues produced IV 
from HI In the absence of K and Ca 10ns, the kidney pro- 
duced IV most rapidly These tissues and liver destroyed 
IV in the presence of O IV was also removed anaerobi- 
cally by kidney Na malonate inhibited the oxidation by 
the liver of AcOH, propionic and I and the breakdown 
of IV Atoxyl, in esterase inhibiting concn , inhibited 
the spontaneous formation of IV by the liver This fact 
led to the tentative conclusion that the formation of IV is 
due to the oxidation of fatty acids liberated by hydrolysis 
from fats in the tissue E W Scott 

Unc acid synthesis in pigeons I Reginald B Fisher 
Btochem J 29, 2192-7(1935) —About 24 hrs elapsed 
between the ingestion of food N by blue-bar pigeons and 
the corresponding uric acid excretion The amt of N 
ingested showed a linear relation to the uric acid excretion 
Observations on birds fed with mixed corn and on whole 
wheat led to the conclusion that 42-50% of the ingested N 
was excreted as unc acid and m addn a constant amt of 
25-10 mg of unc acid was excreted per diem II Ibid 
2198-2207 — Daily doses of 50-100 mg of Na d-lactate 
and l lactate were given homer pigeons By a statistical 
analysis of the data obtained on the uric acid excretion, F 
showed that Na i (-f-) -lactate caused a significant increase 
in unc acid excretion while Nad-( — )-lactate had no effect 
Similar treatment of Wiener's data [Beitf them Physiol 
Path 2, 42(1902)) showed that the increased unc acid 
excretions observed by W when hens were fed lactate, 
malonate or tartronate were not significant E W S 
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Tie oxytocic hormone of the posterior lobe of the pi- t decrease in glycogen of 26.3%, and an av. incre ase m lactic 
tutUr? eland VII. A.— Ultraviolet absorption spectra, acid of 65% The lesser changes during parasympathetjc 
Tohn M. Gulland and Nathaniel S Lucas. Bwchim J than sympathetic stimulation may be due to vasodilatation 


John M. Gulland and Nathaniel S Lucas. Bwekem 
29, 220S-I l ( 1915) , cf. C A . 29. 4814' —The ultraviolet 
absorption spectra of posterior lohc exts and of purified 
hormones solns corresponded to those of proteoses and 
peptones and were not characteristic of the hormone 
itself B and C —Adsorption and electrodialysis 
Mavis Preeman, John M Gulland and Sydney h Randall 
Ibvl 2211 21) — The purer hormone solns available could 
not be purified further hy adsorption on silica gel, Al 
hydroxide C, fuller’s earth, acid-treated talc, ignited talc, 
asbestos or purified norite A new technic was descnlied 
for purifying whole aq exts of the posterior lobe by ad 
sorption on fuller’s earth and nonte The hormone was 
inactivated by AciO At p a greater than 8. the hormone 
remained in the center portion of the elect rodialysis cell 


during the former, and a consequent increase in the rate 
at which recovery processes involving oxidation can occur 
It is suggested that the creatine phosphate-glycogen 
mechanism may be a rather general one for the release of 
energy in various tissues where work is done. E. D. W. 

The chemical transmission of vagal effects to the small 
intestine Henry Bunting, Walter J Meek and C. A. 
Maaske ,1m / Physiol 114 , 100-5(1935) , cf. C. 4 
28, 6471* —By the use of an intestinal loop in an intact 
animal as an indicator, the production of an acetylcholirie- 
like substance was shown to arise in the splanchnic area 
during vagal stimulation Both the frog heart and the 
esenmzed leech responded to tests on the perfusate from 
the small intestine in a manner typical for acetylcholine 


p n 6 or less it migrated to the cathode Removal of the 3 The action of the material was almost entirely abolished 

*-*-■• •- by atropmc and it disappeared on standing C D ft 

"Hunger diabetes and the utilization of glucose In the 
fastmg dog Samuel Soskin and I A Mirsky Am J 
Physiol 114 , 106 1(1035), cf C A 29, 5171 T — As 
judged by the utilization of sugar after evisceration, there 
is no suppression of carbohydrate oxidatipn in the normal 
fasting as compared to the normal fed animal The low 
R. Q of fastmg as well as the other manifestations of 
"hunger diabetes” is not due to a lack of carbohydrate 
utilization, but probably result from an increased gluconeo- 
genesis The need for a reinterpretation of the R Q is 
emphasized E D Walter 

Influence of hypophysectomy on gluconeogenesis in the 
normal and depancreatized dog Samuel Soskin, I A 
Mirsky, Leo M 7 . unmerman and Nathan Crohn Am J 


proteose material decreased the stability of the hormone 
alkalus The oxytocic and pressor hormones were not 
sepd at fn 10-11 by elcctrodialysts E ft Scott 
Gluctdic metabolism in pregnancy Bcrnat J Mora- 
gues Dm met! 6, 497( 1934) , Annies oioc qmm Argen- 
tina 23, 23B(1035) — In pregnancy, there are factors 
capable of altering normal glucoregulation, distinct from 
those observed out of gestation Marked hypoglucetma 
is due to latent or apparent hepatic insufficiency 

E M Symmes 

Phosphorus content of the blood G C HeringaandJ 
Hoekstra Act i Brerta Neerland Physiol , Pharmacol , 
Microbiol 5 , 117(1935) — Lipoid P increases slightly after 
compression of the blood vessels, while the total P remains 
The fluctuations m the percentage of lipoid P 


are greater and occur more quickly in oxalated blood col- Physiol 114 , 110-13(1935), cf preceding abstr — The 
lectrd from compressed blood vessels than from those not j hypophysectomized animal differs from the normal in that 


compressed E D Walter 

Xylose clearance as a test of renal function In children 
K. de Leeuw. Acta Brnta Neerland Physiol , Pharma- 
col , Microbiol 5, 120-31(1935), cf. C A 26, 5141; 27, 
2467. E. D. Walter 

The specific nature of the inhibition of the coagulating 
effect exerted by tissue extract on plasma resulting from 
Incubation of tissue extract with blood serum C. Moore, 


the latter derives sugar from both protein and fat, while 
the former is unable to convert the fat and, when its carbo- 
hydrate stores are depleted and exogenous carbohydrate is 
not available, derives its blood sugar from protein alone 
E D Walter 

Synthesis in the sex-hormone group A Cohen 
Nature 136, 8G!>-70(1933) , cf C A. 29, 4371*. 4372*.— A 
description of the synthesis and structure of compds 0 f 


V. Suntzeff and Leo Loeb. Am. J Physiol. 114 , 1-18 t> maleic anhydride and vinylnaphthalenes These expt*. 


(1935) , cf C. A. 16 , 1800 — The effects of tissue extv and 
blood serum of dogs and birds on the coagulation of dog 
heparin plasma and of bird plasma were tested A sp 
adaptation exists between the tissue exts and the plasma. 
The effects exerted on coagulation depend on whether the 2 
substances when combined are derived from homologous 
r heterologous species or classes of animals With blood 


serums a corresponding sp adaptation cannot be demon- , from 12 I acidified urine (of pregnancy) by adsorption on 
strated E D Walter 7 ..r-i 

The inhibiting action of cattle and sheep serum on kid- 
ney extracts of cattle and sheep Eric W Thurston, J E 
Smadel and Leo Loeb . Am. J. Physiol 114,19-24(1035), 
cf . preceding abstr. — In mixta . of sheep or cattle serum and 
ext., which under ordinary conditions produce a rapid 
coagulation of hepann dog plasma, even after long- 

continued incubation, the typical curve of inhibition can M ,„, lreul „ wyo , 3 no 

be obtained through addn. of either hepann or a Ca- g difference between F content of dentine and enamel. Sea- 

inactivatmg substance. The curve indicating increased -* — 1 ' ■ " ...... 

inhibition of coagulation of plasma, with increased incuba- 
tion of the mixt. of serum and ext , ts presumably due to 
the inactivation of tissue coagulm by a substance in the 
serum, and to the destruction of thrombin, which pro- 
gresses with increasing time of incubation. E. D. W. 


are being extended and will be described in detail elsewhere 
These compds may be of use in the synthesis of sex hor- 
mones of the equilcnm and estnn type E. D Walter 
Isolation and identification of a paraffin hydrocarbon 
from urine of pregnancy, ft’m Toms Hart and M Allen 
Northup J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57 , 2726-7(1935) —De- 
tails are given of the isolation of 1 4 g of hydrocarbons 
1 acidified urine (of pregnancy) by adsorption on 
fuller’s earth, sepd by MeOH into heptoeosane and proba- 
bly pentacosane If these hydrocarbons occur in non- 
pregnant female urine and male urine they must do so m 
an amt far Jess than m unne of pregnancy. C. J. W. 

The fluorine content of bone and teeth Robert 
Klement, Ber. 68B, 2012-19(1935), cf. C. A. 27, 
2990 — Land-living suckling animals and human beings 
have a T content of bone and teeth of 0 05% There is n 
difference between F content of dentine and enamel. Sea 
abiding suckling animals have a F content of the bone of 
0 55% Bones of land birds have 0 11% I*, sea birds 
0.32%. Iresh -water fish, 0 03%, ocean fish, 0 43% r 
replaces some of the HO groups m hydroxyapatite to gi vc 
a mixt. of crystals Julius White 

Formation of xanthurenic acid Experiments on man 


v*f5«. et0ry of , salivary glands. Francesco M Chiancone Boll soc ml btol sber In 

n 3 ^l^ ^ hn ? - m tJ~ Fh J sl ° l ; ,M . 46-52(19,35) ; cf. 578-80(1935) —Specimens of unae taken every 3 hrs 


52(19.35; 

— . -timulatic.. u , 

sympathetic and parasympathetic nerves to the submaxil- 
lary gland of the dog causes an av. decrease in glycogen of 
41.4%, an av. increase in lactic acid of 128%, and an av. 
decrease m creatine phosphate P of 63 4%. Exhaustive 
stimulation of only the parasympathetic nerves to the 
gland causes an av. decrease m glycogen of 16 1%, and an 
av. increase m lactic acid of 16 1%. Exhaustive stimula- 
tion ol the sympathetic nerves to the gland causes an av. 


e taken every 3 hrs f 0 r 

. -t os of 3 g tryptophan 

gave no evidence of its transformation into xanthurenic 
®cjd _ Helen Lee Gniehl 

Several chemical growth substances which cause initia- 
tion of roots and other responses in plants. P. W. Zim- 
merman and Frank Wikoxon Contnb. Boyce Thomb- 
son Inst. 7 , 209-29(1935) ; cf. C. A . 27, 5780; 26, 172 L 
The growth substances tested for response upon 10 vari- 
eties of plants axe a- and fi-naphthaleneacetic, 5-acenaph- 
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theneacetic, indolebutyric, phenylacetic, fluoreneacetic 1 tubercle bacilli mixed with liquid petrolatum A Saenz 
and authraceneacetic acids, and a-naphthaleneaeetomtnle. Compl rend soc bu>t 120, 870-3(1935). L. E. G 
Substances were injected into plants through capillary _ The reactions to the nonspecific protein treatment of 
tubes, admitted through an overhanging sht stem or ap- .infectious diseases Ludvig Hehtoea J. Am l!c& 
plied in a lanolin paste Plant responses include local Assoc 105, 1765-7(1935) — The effects of nonspecific 

initiation of adventitious roots on stem and leases, pro- proteins in infectious diseases appear due to the activation 

(derations, swelling and bending of stems, acceleration of of nonspecific as well as specific antunfectious body 

growth and epmasty of leaves a-Naphthaleneacetic processes F P Griffiths 

acid and indolebutyric acid were the most effective root- „ Nonspecific protein therapy Russell L. Cecil J.Am 
producing substances and indoleacetic acid was most ef- Med Assoc 105, 184 6-54 (1935); cf preceding abstr. — A 

fective for epinasty of leaves, both responses radicate that review of the mechanism, reactions and clinical applica- 
ble chemical moved upward and downward in plants for lions of therapy by injection of protein material in tic 

several inches Results radicated that plants can use a- treatment of disease One hundred references 
naphthaleneacetomtnle to make growth substance Pro- F. P. Griffiths 

duction of emanations (CilL) from growing plants is Behavior of serum proteins in pathological conditions of 
increased by growth substances N M Naylor pregnancy and puerpenum R Olivetti and G Valle 
Sex hormones and related substances (Dirscherl) 10 Minerva med 1935, I, 777-83 —In normal physiological 
3 pregnancies and puerpenum the total proteins were gener- 
G — PATHOLOGY ally within low normal limits with a slight displacement of 

the albumin/globuhn ratio There were no particular 
H GIDEON WELLS changes in the serum protems during various pathological 

The importance of sugar, protein and water metabo- conditions and m cases with edema the calcn of the col- 

hsms in the study of obstructive jaundice C F Cdrrega loido-osmotic pressure by Govaert's formula showed a 

Cassaffonsth and Luis M Dotti Rev asot med argen- cons* ratio Helen Lee Graehl 

ttna 49, 1261-4(1935) —Clinical E S G. Barron Carbohydrate exchange m hypophyseal conditions and 

Phenolsulfonephthalein in hepatic cirrhosis Gabnd diagnostic value of the glucemic curve G C Dogliotti 

Peco and Trancisco I Ferreira Rev asoe med orgentina * Minerva med 1935, I, 783-5 — The glucose-tolerance test 
49, 1205-8(1935) — In some cases of disturbances of the was made in 5 patients with normal glucemia after fasting 

liver the renal elimination of phenolsulfonephthalein is In 2 hyperpituitary patients the glucemic curve rose above 

dim unshed E S G. Barron 2 mg /100 soon after ingestion of glucose, then fell gradu- 

Kidney and bladder stone formation and dietetic treat- to slightly above normal after the third hr. In 3 

ment Ikuo Mizuno Arch him Chtr 182 , 375-91 hypopituitary patients there was a slight byperglucenua 

(1935) — Stonesoly in rat s occurred m 25 % of caves on a Ca - m the first hr, followed by a slight hypogiucemia with 

free diet and 66 6% on P-free diets Addn of MgSO, to return to normal after the third hr Too few cases were 

basic Ca-free, P-free and salt free diets increased the per- s studied to enable definite conclusions H L Gniehl 
centage of stone soly Eleanore W. J. Butx Experimental studies on some biological effects ot 

Gastrointestinal manifestations of hyperrasuluusm ascorbic acid II Antigenic power of mixed diphtheria 

Seale Hams Am J Digestive Diseases Nutrition 2, 557- toxin and ascorbic acid Eugenio Schwarz and Ferdi- 
67(1935) — Case reports of hyperwsulinism mdicate that nando Cislagbi Minerva med. 1935, II, 521-2; cf. C A 
gastrointestinal manifestations of this new disease entity 29, 7482* — Guinea pigs injected with a mist of diphtheria 
are important Dietary management or resection of the toxin and ascorbic acid developed no immunity toward 

pancreas and removal of insulomas have produced cluneal the toxin, although expts in vitro showed that such a 

cures Studies of fasting blood sugar, dextrose-tolerance lost its toxicity and pptg power. IH The effect 

tests and glucemia detns during attacks in gastrointes- 6 of ascorbic acid on anaphylactic shock Ibid 5-2-4 — 
tin a] patients may reveal hypogiucemia as the underlying Ascorbic acid injected simultaneously with, or 5 min 
factor in many cases Edward Eagle before, the shock injection of horse serum into sensitized 

Goiter and water supplies in Holland J F. Reith guinea pigs apparently manifested no influence on the 

Water 17, 1-13(1933), U S Pub Health Eng Abstracts development of shock Helen Lee Cntehl 

15, W, 104(Oct 5,1935), cf C. A. 29, 7862' — Investiga- Nitrogen and mineral metabolism in Trypanosoma 
tions earned on since 1924 show that I deficiency is the congolense disease M H French Tanganyika Tern- 
cause ol endemic goiter. There was a reciprocal relation- tory, Ann Rept Dept Vet Set 1934,59-64 Infection 
ship between goiter frequency and the I content of foods, 7 of cattle with T congolense results in an increased rate ot 
water supplies and soils By using common salt to which excretion of N, Ca, K and P Mg balances do not appear 
10 mg of KI per Lg has been added, about SO parts per to be disturbed The effect on Na and Cl metabolism 
billion of I per day, or 30 mg per year, can be consumed appears to be dependent upon the level of intake, /efen- 
without danger of I poisoning The possible addn of I to tion occurs on an adequate consumption but a neg. balance 
Dutch water supplies is discussed C. R Fellers results on a low intake Any pica which devriops i-esvz% 

Flocculation and dispersion of colloidal hydro sols by the course of the disease is the result of the animal at tempt - 
blood serums P. Legrand Bull bial pkarm 1935, mg to conect the excessive loss of minerals from the body 
407-10, e ( seq — Discussion L E Gilson and to neutralize the acidosis which develops K D J. 

Lipase content of the liver in normal persons and In B Imm unological application of placental extracts El- 
fatty degeneration of the brer Noel Fiessirtger and Alfred hot t S Robinson and Charles F McKhaon. Am J Pub 

Gajdos Compt rend soc. biol. 120, 766-8(1935), cf Health 25, 1353-8(1935) J A Kennedy 

C A . 28, 6478’ — In fatty degeneration the lipase of the Studies on the minimal threshold of the dental sign ol 
liver and blood serum is greatly decreased LEG chrome endemic fluorosis (mottled enamel) H Trend- 
Glutathione of the erythrocytes in hyper- and hypo- ley Dean and Elias Elvove U S Pub Health Repts 50. 

thyroidism Alberto R Beaux Rn soc. argentina btol 1719-29(1935) — The “mottled enamel index’* of Colorado 

11, 489-99(1935), Compl rend soc. btol 120, 822-3 Springs, Colo is "slight.” A milder type is endemic w 
(1935) — In dogs the normal glutathionemia undergoes Monmouth and Galesburg, 111 Iu Pueblo, Colo , tne 
wide fluctuations due to unknown factors. After thy- ® mdex is "neg ” The mean annual F content, based on 
roidectomy the glutathione increases and in exptl hyper- monthly examns of the municipal water of Colorado 
thyToidism it decreases Results of expts with rats and Springs, Colo , between Nov., 1933 and Oct , 1934, was 
guinea pigs were too irregular to permit definite conclu- close to 2 5 p p m The corresponding mean annual r 
sions In human hyperthyroidism corpuscle glutathione contents of the municipal waters of Monmouth, XU . 
decreases. After thyroidectomy it slowly increases to a Galesburg, III , and Pueblo, Colo , were close to 1.7, X o 
little above normal L. E Gilson and 0 6 p p m , resp Eight references J . A K 

Mechanism of the rapid production of an intense and The icterus mdex in the newborn infant. Baruec a 
lasting allergy in guinea pigs by the ingestion of dead Bonar Am J. Diseases Children 50, 1143-5(1935j ' 
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Hyperbilirubinemia in infants exists at birth and continues 
through the first 12 days regardless of the presence of 
clinical jaundice, which may not be detected until the 
icterus index reaches 30. The av. icterus index of the 
blood of the umbilical cord is 12 and that of the infants 
blood shortly after birth is 13 . During the first 5 days the 
index rises to 53 and gradually decreases to 25 by the 12lh 
day. In infants with clinical jaundice the curves showed 
the same general trend with a slightly higher index at 
birth and a higher max value reached 2 days later than the 
max in nomctenc infants E. R Main 

Phosphorus of blood IV. Phosphorus partition in the 
blood of children with disease Genevieve Stearns and 
Edna Warweg Am. J Diseases Children 50, 1164-72 
(1935); cf C. A 29,2581* — In infants with tetany, the 
changes in the blood P were similar to those observed in 
rickets, viz , a decrease in the ester P of the corpuscles and 
an increase in plasma phosphatase In malnutrition and 
m osteoporosis, the ester P of the corpuscles was lowered 
although not to the degree observed m rickets The ester 
P of the serum was markedly increased and that of the 
corpuscles was often decreased tn osteomyelitis In acute 
renal disturbance, alterations in all forms of P were ob- 
served No characteristic changes m blood P were ob- 
served m children with hypercalcemia, hyperthyroidism, 
mild diabetes, dwarfism or osteopsathyrosis E R. M 
The quinine test for hyperthyroidism Israel Bram 
J. Lab Clin Sled 21, 123-7(1935) —Patients with hy- 
perthyroidism can apparently tolerate large quantities of 
quinine. The tolerance varies in direct proportion with 
the height of the basal metabolic rate Dosages of 30-90 
grains of quinine sulfate per day can be tolerated without 
evidences of cinchomsm, while normal persons can tolerate 
only 3-12 grains per day. The diagnostic test consists in 
the administration of 30 grams per day and is considered 
pos. if after 4 days there are no evidences of cmchonism 
The test does not differentiate between toxic adenoma and 
exophthalmic goiter. E. R. Mam 

The incidence of nondiabetic glucosum B Y. Glass- 
berg. J. Lab Clin Med 21, 152-6(1935) —There 
appears to be no relation between the lex el of sugar in the 
blood and its appearance in the unne In nondiabctic 
glucosuna the blood-sugar content is less than 100 mg % 
and sugar is found in the urine 3 hrs after the ingestion of 
100 g. of glucose, while tn diabetes the blood sugar content 
is usually greater tfmn 150 mg. % after 3 hrs Of 23S 
cases with a tentative diagnosis of diabetes or glucosuna, 
13% were nondiabetic. E. R Mam 

A chemical study of the alum -diphtheria toxoid precipi- 
tate Edward Buxbaum and Charles K. Greenwald J 
Lab. Clin. Med. 21, 157-63(1935) — Toxoids prepd. from 
bacto-veaf broth require alum in a concn of 2% for the 
max. pptn Those prepd. from fresh veal broth require a 
concn. of 1 5%. The toxoid should be heated to 40* be- 
fore the pptn. The coned, toxoid prepd from fresh teal 
broth contains a greater no. of Lt units per mg of N and 
appears to have more desirable phys characteristics 

E. R. Main 

Gonadotropic hormone (prolan) in relation to carcinoma 
of the cervix. James A. Halsted New Engl J. Med . 
213, S03-5(1935). — An increased content of gonadotropic 
hormone in the unne was observed in 4 of 15 cases of 
carcinoma of the cervix uncomplicated by ovarian de- 
ficiency. This incidence does not appear to be large 
enough to be of diagnostic value. E. R. Mam 

Reticulocyte responses in the pigeon produced by ma- 
terial effective and noneffective in pernicious anemia with 
description of histologically different reactions of bone 
marrow Gulh Lindh Muller. New Engl. J. Med. 213, 
1221-6(1935) —The injection of active, purified liver 
exts. into pigeons maintained under standard lab. condi- 
tions causes an increase in reticulocytes. Changes in the 
megaloblastic bone marrow similar to those in pernicious 
anemia patients treated with liver ext. are observed. The 
intravenous injection of lysine or leucine causes a similar 
reticulocyte response and a histologic change in the bone 
marrow consisting of growth and extension of erythro- 
blastic tissue E. R. Mam 
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1 Investigation of a method for testing the therapeutic 
effectiveness of substances in carcinoma. IV. Proteins, 
albumoses and amino acids B Lustig and H. Wachtel 
Z. Krebsforsch 42,397-109(1935); cf . C. A . 29, 3029‘ — 
Casein, protoalbumoses and deuteroalbumoses do not 
protect cancer cells against soln. by normal serum In 
nto, these substances tend to prolong the life of turaot- 
beartng animals Almost all ammo acids have some antj- 
carcinogenic action either in vitro or »n rtro. V. Amines 

2 and amino alcohols Ibid 409-16 — Many aliphatic and 
aromatic amines tend to inhibit the growth of tumors and 
to prolong the lives of tumor-bearing animals. Indole, 
skatole, 1-metbjlindole, 2-methj Iindole, 7-methylmdole 
and 3-indolepropiomc acid tend to inhibit the growth of 
mouse tumors Indole and the isomeric methylindoles 
exert a protective action on cancer cells in ntro 

E. R. Mam 

3 Preliminary observations on the mdole and skatole con- 
tents of blood in nephropathies Mario Zappacosta 
Boll soc ttal biol sper 10, 70S- 10(1935) — In acute 
glomerulonephritis and in nephritis, indole and skatole do 
not increase , in renal sclerosis and m uremia, the increase 
is very moderate from 0 030 mg % to 0 10 mg % The 
increase ts neither const nor proportional to the degree of 
renal injury The conclusion is that these bodies con- 
tribute little if any to uremic poisoning P Masucct 

4 Gastric acidity in chronic arthritis Edward F Har- 
tung and Otto Steinbrocker Ann Internal Med 9,252-7 
(1035) — In 70 patients with chronic arthritis, achlor- 
lijdna occurred in 26% of the cases with rheumatoid 
arthritis, and in 25 6% of the cases with osteoarthritis 
Hypochlorhydna was detected m 17% of the former and 
3% of the latter Subacidity is an important factor in 
the chem picture of chronic arthritis J. T Myers 

5 Von Gierke’s glycogen disease Lionel M Lindsay, 
Alan Ross and F IV Wigglesworth. Ann Internal 
tied. 9, 274-81(1035) — Although sufficient amjlase is 
present in the liver, blood and unne, it cannot liberate 
glucose from glycogen. Either the glycogen in this condi- 
tion is resistant to the enzyme or there is some barrier 
between the glycogen and the enzyme J T. Myers 

Immunological applications of placental extracts; effec- 
tiveness by oral administration C. I'. McKhann, A. A 

6 Green, L E Eckles and J A B. Davies Ann Internal 
Med 9, 3SS-97(1935). — Protein exts composed of globu- 
lins from human placenta contain diphtheria and scarlet 
fever antitoxins, and antibodies which neutralize polio- 
myelitis virus, and protect susceptible children against 
measles. There have been some moderately severe reac- 
tions after injection. Oral administration seemed to pro- 
fort sgsmst measles aad there i rax aa reactcaa 

7 John T. Mjers 

Blood cholesterol in disturbances of the basal metabolic 

rate Lemuel C. McGee. Ann Internal Med 9, 72S-3S 
(1935) • — The figures for fasting plasma cholesterol in 52 
normal adults ranged from 150 to 228 mg %, theav being 
193 In 145 patients there was no correlation between 
blood cholesterol and basal metabolic rate, or the condition 
of the patient Thyroid disease is accompanied by blood 
cholesterol changes and plasma detns may be of value in 

0 following the progress of treatment in an individual. 

John T Myers 

The mechanism of healing in collapse therapy. Max 
Pinner. Ann Internal Med 9, 501-15(1935).— A reduc- 
tion of O tension and increase in COi tension may produce 
conditions less favorable to the tubercle bacillus. 

John T. Myers 

Attempts at vitamin C therapy in experimental policj. 

9 myelitis Claus \V Jungeblut. J Baet 31,34-5(1936) 
cf. C. A. 29, 8I27 1 . — There is a probability that vitamin 
C injected subcutaneously in the proper dose has thera- 
peutic value in exptl. poliomyelitis John T. Mjers 

The action of forraohzed virus as a preventive of experi- 
mental equine encephalomyelitis in guinea pigs Herald 
R. Cox and Peter K. Oh t sky. J. Baet 31, 3S(1936).— 
The virus in contact with 0 4% formalin for 2 to 4 days 
— i guinea pigs. John t. Myers 
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The effect of combination with diazo compounds on the 
immunological reactivity of antibodies. Harry Lagte, 
Dorothea J gglcston Smith and Percy Vickers / Bad. 31, 
65 «(193fl) — Sufficient coupling with diazo com pdi. even- 
tually destroyed the reactivity of all antiserum* studied 
This was due to the progressive and simultaneous decrease 
in the reactivity of all antibody mois , rather than to the 
inactivation of an increasing number of mols. The groups 
in protein which participate in its reaction with diazo 
com pis probably include aliphatic amines, the NH 
groups of histidine, tryptophan, proline and hydroxyl- 
amine and the tyrosine OH John T. Myers 

The immunological properties of an artificial carbo- 
hydrate protein antigen contai n i n g glucuronic acid 
Walter F Goebel J Bait 31, 60(1 93b) — An artificial 
glucuronic acid-protein antigen, prepd by combining the 
diazonlum salt of the p-ammobenzyl glueosidc of glu- 
curonic acid with foreign protein, will react m dilns 1 - 

I, 000,000 with antipneumococcus horse serums, types HI 
and VIII A corresponding antigen contg. glucose is 
serologically inert It is suggested that the chem. basis 
(or the immunological cross reactions of these pneumococci 
resides in the configuration of the uror.ic acid constituents 
of the sp sof substances The immunological activity of 
the artificial antigen may be due to the interaction of 
uronic acid antibodies, elicited by the highly polar urontc 
acid constituents of the bacterial polysaccharides, with 
the uronic acid radical of the artificial antigen. 

John T Myers 

Hydrogen ion concentration in the preparation of 
tubereuloprotem antigen 1 arnest B. Hanan and 
Sophia Zurctt J Bad 31, 66-7(1936), — The optimum 
pn for the extn of the tubcrculoprotems from the organism 
without serious deterioration of antigenic power was 7. 
The optimum p B for pptn of the protein was 2 8 with a 
range between 2 6 and 4 ft John T. Myers 

A preli min a r y study of the absorption spectra of anti- 
gens M O’L Crowe J Bad 31, 07(1010) —Differ- 
ences occur between the curves of 3 types of beef heart 
antigen and between 2 samples of one of the types 

John T. Myer* 

Chemical and immunological properties of bacterial 
proteins Michael Heukllxrrger, Arthur E O. Mctizeland 
Forrest E Kendall J Bad 31,68(1030) J.T.M 
la immunological aggregation (flocculation) specific? 
Hanford B Hooker. J Bad 31, 60-70(1910) — In a 
mist, of 2 pptg antigen-antibody systems, the antibody- 
coated mols of each antigen seem to enter indifferently 
into the formation of the mixed ppt. John T. Myers 
A new method of preparing antigen for serological tests 
in syphilis Augustus Wadsworth and Rachael Brown 

J. Bad 31, 72-3(1930) — rresh ground beef heart was 

infused at 53* with 20% NaCl soln , treated with acetone, 
filtered, pressed and dried In a current of air The KaCl 
reduced bacterial dccompn and so altered the tissue that 
it could be extd directly with ale. without preliminary 
ether extn John T. Myers 

The influence of snake venom on coagulability of blood 
Th Link Zentr. Bakt Parasitenk. 1 Abt. 135, 160-1 
(1935) — Some venoms contain a substance which hinders 
coagulation, some increase it, some have both factors and 
others have neither, John T. Myers 

Staphylotoxin. VV. Seiffcrt Zentr. Bakt Parasitenk. 
1 Abt. 135, 100-8(1935) . — The toxin should be considered, 
not in terms of receptors, toxophore groups, etc , but in 
them, and phyxtol terms Staphylococcus toxin is con- 
sidered to be a lipoid sp enzyme Cytolysis naturally 
follows lipoid binding and a disturbed regulatory mecha- 
nism of the tons in Cells and serum Susceptibility to 
staphylococcus depends not on salt but on fat metabolism 
The frequency of staphylococcus infections in bone mar- 
row may be due to its high fat content, John T Myers 
Lipase of the blood serum, and diastase of the trnne in 
diseases of the pancreas and of the liver, \V . Hulscher 
Ada Praia Neerland phyxtol , I harmacul , IhcrobuA 5, 
120 2f Jft- 5) — A discussion V D Waller 


1 H-PHARMACOLOGY 

A W fttCIMKDS 

A review of bum therapy L Stambovsky Drut 
and Cosmetic lnd 37, 743*7(1935); cf. C, A. 29, 7471’. 

H. M, Burlage 

Poisons and first aid la the cases of poisoning Afar 
Grunewald Pharm. Post 68, 650-2(10-35). H-M B 

2 Chronic carbon tetrachloride poisoning Julius L6wy 
Arch gewerbepnth gewerbehyg. 6, 157-9(1935) — Symp 
tons tn 20 cases are described. Lrvtr function is unpaired 

Lleanore W. J. Buts 

The effect of sulfur in experimental carbon monoxide 
poisoning K. Volt and H. II. Schmidt. Hunch mat 
Wochsehr. 82, 1393-6(1935). — The effect of S injection 
into CO-poi son cd guinea pigs was studied . Hyperglucemia 
did not develop Lleanore U'. J Butz 

3 Substituted napbthalenesulfonlc acids with regard to 
blood coagulation, staining and tumor affinity K. 
Kottman. Sekveis med. Wochsehr. 65, 6.33-5(1935) — 
Thecompds. tested were l,8-aminonaphthol-3,6-duu!fomc 
acid (I), ],8-iodotiaphthol-3,fi-diaulfcnie aetd (II), 1- 
cholalyUmino-8-naphtho|-3,6-dnulfoiuc acid (ffl), 
diazotized I coupled to 1, diazotized I coupled to cbohlyl 
and diazotized I coupled to lodonapfatholdisulfonic acid 
I and II inhibit in vitro coagulation of blood completely in 

* 1% soln, HI inhibits in 0 6% eonen The azo compds 
are up to 10 times as effective. Injected into rabbit*, 
these compds proved inhibitory. These prep ns inhibit 
pepsin, rennet, oxidase and reductase They exert an 
anticomplementary effect with Wassermann-pos scrums 
The naphthalenesul/ome acids cause rouleau formation 
and blood sedimentation Tumor-tissue affinity was dem- 
onstrated with mouse carcinoma. C W' J. B 

5 The influence of Insulin on experimental lipenua A 
I. Lcwin Z. %es exptl lied. 96, 532-47(193:.) —Feed- 
ing cholesterol in oil to rabbits raised the blood cholesterol 
(I) considerably, and the sep fat fractions and lipoid V 

of the blood to a less extent. This hypercholesterolemia 

disapjwared when feeding of I was stopped The lipocypc 
cotS. t ncreased, probably because ot storage ol I by the 
tissues. Insulin accelerated the assimilation and storage 
of 1, the hypercholesterolemia appearing more slowly 

6 and the devilopment of atherosclerotic changes being 

suppressed. Blood sugar was unchanged during the hyper 
choiestrrolemu No conversion of fat to carbohydrate 
could be detected. Lleanore VV J Butz 

The action of narcotics cm the condition of living * ub 
stance. The infrared effect In the narcosis of the trsns 
Tersely atnated muscles P. J JunSid ProlepUisma 21, 
268-80(1935) — The so-called muscle Ranvier spectra can 
serve as an indicator of muscle swelling, for these spectra can 

7 be extinguished in a characteristic fashion In Ringer as well 

as in Ringer plus narcotic. Swelling in both these media 
is looked on as an equrv. phenomenon The normal 
sartonus muscle of the frog was investigated by swelling 
in Ringer and in Ringer plus narcotic It has been 
shown that even in narcosis, there is no increase in the 
infrared effect. Model expts on colloidal media showed 
that each lessening of dispersion or any coagulation W 

g accompanied by an increase in the infrared effect Trom 
this it may be concluded that the congelation of living sub- 
stance in narcosis is not conditioned by a coagulation 
J is of the opinion that one is dealing here with a struc- 
tural change in the Irving substance, which Is to be ex- 
plained by the thixotropic nature of protoplasm. Twenty 
eight references. F. L Dunlap 

Action of vegetative adjuvants on emulsions Gustav 
Bayer and Theodor Wense Pretoplasmo 24, 281 -•» 

9 (1935); cf C. A. 28, 7356* K L Dunlap 

Histidine in the treatment of peptic nicer. John T 
Eads Am. J Digestive Diseases Nutrition 2, 426-*w 
(1935).— A preliminary report on the histidine injection 
treatment of peptic ulcers. Gaslrie ulcers appear to »b"* 
more rapid improvement lhan do duodenal F B 

The treatment ot amebiasis with lodobydroxfgmnohoe- 
sulfonic acid I U O 'Connor and C K Hulse Am J 
Digestive Disease i Nutrition 2, 568 0t 1935) — Fr.wn sludn-* 
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on 152 cav< of Endtroria histolytica infection, treatment 
with lodohyilroxyqiimnhnesulfonic acul (anayodtn) seems 
to he effective in stopping were symptoms rapidly anrl 
cur mu acute ami carrier cases I dward I agle 

Acticn of /i aminophenytsulfamide in experimental 
streptococcus infections of mice and rabbits J Trffourl, 
Mmc J TreFouil, T Nun and D Bovet Lompt rend 
tec. hoi. 120, 75tr H( l«n i) —Death of the infected animals 
was delayed several days by ingestion or injection of the 
compel 1* T Gilson 

Effects of alkaline extract of the anterior hypophysis 
on the mineral constituents of the blood plasma R 
Gersehti an and A D Marenzi Rev soc argenttno *10/ 
n, 5m-8{l«35). Compt rend sot htol 120, 817 20 
( |0 55) , cf LA 29, 33S3* In normal and thyroideeto- 
mircd dogs injection of large doses of the ext causes an 
increase in combined CO-, glucose, Co, Mg anti inorg P 
and a deernse in Cl and Na The hypercahemia produced 
by the ext occurs afier hypophysectomy or thyroid 
ectomy but not after thyroparathyroidcctomy , indicating 
that the ext stimulans the parathyroids L f G 
Diuretic action of potassium salts Norman XI Keuh 
anil Melvin \\ Dinner J I m \(ed Assoc 105, loM 01 
(1911) — The diuretic effects of KKOi, KC1, KIICO» 
KO \c and kjC«H*0-are reported Of Ulca<cs of edema an 
increased urinary output was observed tn 49 Dosage an' 
usually 0-12 g of KN'Oi or its cqutv daily Thirty -five 
references I I* Griffiths 

The use of unsaturated fat acids in the treatment of 
ecremi 8 J TauhandN J 7akon J 4 m \Ied Assoc 
105, It, 7.10011) Daily ingest ion of 15 SO cc at purified 

linseed oil did not btnein patunts suffering from eczema 
Allergy was ootid in one instancy Use of ihe oil is dis- 
couraged I P Griffiths 

The treatment of acute alcoholism with ten percent 
carbon dioxide end ninety percent oxygen inhalation 
L J, Robinson and Sydney Sclrsmck J Am Med 
Assoc 105, 17,14 S( 10.15) —Administration of the gaxis 
for a period of lime (30 min or more) sufficient to re- 
establish and maintain m rmal respiration may privent 
death in cases of acute aJi coma and cyanosis Twmlj- 
three references 1 P Griffiths 

Diuretic acticn of intravenous (administration of) 
sodium dehydrocholate I rankhn A \\ icgand J 
Am. Med Assoc 105, 2(131-10(111*) —Sodium ihhydro- 
cholatc, formed by the oxidation of cholic acid, is relatively 
nonhemolytic ard mmtoxic Administration of It) ml of* 
20^ sol 11 in combination with salyrgan, 0 25 1 0 ml . 
resulted in increased diuresis in 8 patients Twenty 
references P P Griffiths 

Ether oil rectal analgesia In chstetnts Modified 
technic J T. Gwathmey and C O McCormick J 
Am Med Assoc 105, 2DI4 7(1015) —The rectal mtxt 
now used consists of quimni alkaloid 1-1 g , HtOH 3 
ml , paraldehyde 8 ml , I 1,0 75 ml , and enough liquid 
petrolatum or olive oil to make 121) ml Details of tech- 
n.c are given Twmt> two rcferencis I P G 

The use of benzedrine for the treatment of narcolepsy 
M. Prinzmetal and \Y. Bloomberg J. Am. Med Assoc 
105, 20o 1-4 (19. Jo) Benzedrine, a phcnylisopropylammc, 

was found 2-5 times more effective than ephednne in the 
prevention and cure of strep attacks and cataplexy 
__ . . , , , r. p Griffiths 

Effect of nostenor hypophysis extract on Inorganic 
phosphorus of blood and unne. Giorgio Roden* Arch. 
Jarnacot. tper 60, 422-9(HVU).— Tonephm injected 
subcutaneously or intravenously into rabbits produced a 
hyperphosphatemia but no increase in phosphaturia 
... . Helen Lee Gruchl 

Action of ammo acids (tryptophan) in experimental 
anemia. Angelina Lcvt Arch, fariraco/. sfirr, 60 
4J7— 1S{1ISJ 1) — Dom* 0/ l)l«)l p. per kg mjcct«f on 
alternate days for Siveral months markedly improved 
rtptl arnmia iti rabbits anil cjum -,1 a return of red cells 
and hen r\lohm 1«» mar norm >1 values II j. O 

Tn tetraethytimmonium phosphate in therapy Angela 
bpamo U.nmu med 1035, II, ,VC -4 In S patents with 
vatnus inaladii* iri trtrai ihyUimnonuim {ihosphan «*< 


1 well tolerated and manifested a beneficial effect, stimulat- 

ing heart and circulation and producing a marked tome 
effect on the nervous system Helen I ee Gruchl 

Parallel between adrenaline and hypophyseal vasopres- 
sin administered intravenously in man S Dcleonanh, 
! SmccaamfC D'Arrtgo Minersn mol 1935, II, 5')S- 
ptrj Adrenaline and tonephm produced parallel effects 
of splenocontraction, hyperglucemia and oliguria but con- 

„ trasting effects on heart and blood vol Adrenaline eaus c d 

2 crythrncytosis, leucocytosis, hypcrplastma and hyper- 
globufia whereas tonepfun produced a slight diminution 
in erythrocyte;, and hemoglobin and a leucocytosis 

Helen Lee Gruchl 

Action of arsenobenzene on transplanted tumors lao- 
poldo Bertcllolti Ui nerva med 1935, II, fi(12 5 — 
Rady subcutaneous injections of () 2 mg arscriobcnrenc 
had no effect on the divclopment of adenocarcinoma of the 

3 I hrlich type in mac In rats duly subcutaneous injt*- 

ttons of 2 mg favored the development of the Galhcra 
type of tumor Arsenic could lie detected chemically m 
both types of tumors Helen Lee Gruchl 

The nature of the resistance to treatment shown by some 
cases of bovine trypanosomiasis II I Hornby Tan- 
ganyika Territory, 1 nn Kept Dept Vet Set 1934, 
.17-9, cf C A 28, lHW* — In the treatment of T 
congolense infection of bovmes with Sb compel* it *.> tin- 

4 likely that the drug succeeds in reaching and killing all 
the trypanosomes within the body Complete steriliza- 
tion ts, therefore, dependent on subsequent antibody 
action Unusual refractoriness to treatment is more often 
due to the failure of the h o*t to produce the aniibocfy than 
special resistance to the drug on the part of the parasite 

K D Jacob 

The action of p phenylenediamine on the chemical 

, processes in striated muscle V Parshtn Compt 
rend a end set (l R S S > (N S 1,3. 113 10(1935) — 
The only effect of injection of /■•phenylenediamine (I) 
into frogs on the ehem processes in striated muscle is a 
derangement of the lactic a<- id -format ton process {so 
much lactic acid is formed due to the poisoning effect of 

I that there is little detectable difference in the amt 
found tn working and resting muscle C IB P Jeffreys 

The effect of hydrazine in the production of acetone 

6 bodies In the phlorizin -Intoxicated animal Max Green- 
berg J Diol Chem 112. 4.1 l-b( 101b) —rhlorizmtzcd 
fasting rats excrete Ins acetone Ixxbrs after hydraxmc 
intoxication than before and this deertase is independent 
of any decrease in deamination of ketogemc ammo acids 
or any increase in the mctal*oIism of glucose or protein. 

A P Lothrop 

Multiple sdtrc-313 Effect oi typhoid vaccine and 
adrenaline on coagulation of the blood Benjamin Simon 

7 and rhilip Solomon Arch A>a rol and Psyrhuit. 34, 
12ST>(1935) — in patients with multiple sclerosis and m 
normal subjects, the drop in clotting time was about the 
same when typhoid vaccine was given, but the duration 
of Ihe drop was about 2'/i times as long in cases of multiple 
sclerosis as m the normal When adrenaline Was given 
the drop was 5 times as long and the duration 3.7 times 
os tong for cases of multiple sehrosis as for normal people 

3 G. II W. Lucas 

The colloidal metal absorption by tissue cells. I 
The influence of serum, serum albumin . as well as serum 
globulin, on the metal absorption by the surviving rabbit 
liver Kap-Soo Lee Folia Dusrmacol Japon. Jl, 
Opera Ong 1-0(1035) — The surviving rabbit liver was 
perfused with fl 02% collargol m 0 80% NaCl soln. to 
which was added rabbit serum, scrum albumin or serum 
globulin The presence of these lyophtle colloids dc- 

9 creased to about one half the quantity of Ag remaining 
in the liver tissues, as compared with that found when the 
sofn of colfargof alone was used. H. The influence of 
various lyophilo colloids on the metal absorption of tissue 
cells In the surviving rabbit liver Jhd Opera Ong 

II 20(1911) — Thr surviving rabbit liver was ptrfitsJd 
with inrj% cntlargol suhi n.ntg \% Wittes' pvptoiu, 
I/o egg white protein, egg affiumm, (t 5 t% gvfattn* 
starch or gum arable. The pres< per of the** colloid* tl, i 
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creased the Ag remaining in the liver practically the same 
as previously shown, except that the addn. of starch was 
almost without effect The up-take of metal was less with 
gum arable than the other colloids 111 The influence of 
various lyophile colloids on the metal absorption of the 
tissue cells of the surviving spleen and kidney Ibui 
Opera Orig 33-40(1935) • — Spleen or kidney perfused with 
a simple collargol or with collargol in the presence of scrum, 
egg white or gelatm shows that the presence of the lyophile 
colloid decreases the amt of metal absorbed by the tissue. 
The serum afforded a greater protection against the up- 
take of the metal than did the other colloids Histological 
changes are discussed G II W. Lucas 

The influence of the thymus hormone on the poisonous 
action of opium alkaloid KaoruAruna, Folia Pharmacol 
Japon 21, Opera Orig 41-7(1935). — Morphine, heroine 
and codeine were given subcutaneously in suitable doses 
to young suckling rabbits, some of which were given 
thymus ext and some from which the thymus gland was 
extirpated The removal of the thymus rendered the 
animals a little less sensitive to these alkaloids, but the 
injection of thymus ext greatly increased their sensitive- 
ness to the drugs G II W Lucas 

The action of 6-y hexenol, a constituent of the raw 
leaves of Tea sinensis Japonica, together with a com- 
parison of this substance with hexyl alcohol II The 
action on the vessels, skeletal muscles and motor nerve 
endings Seisaku Murakami Folia Pharmacol Japon 
21, Opera Orig 165-74, Breviana 48(1935) , cf C A. 
30, 7fi8‘ — By use of a prepn of 0-7-bcxenol 97-98% 
pure, it was found that because of a depression of muscle 
activity the visceral vessels in the toad were greatly dilated. 
In a nerve muscle prepn of the frog gastrocnemius both 
the muscle and motor nerve were depressed The action 
resembles that of hexyl ale , but is stronger 

G II. W. Lucas 

Pharmacological studies on the automatic movement of 
the rabbit testicle II The influence of the thyroid 
and pancreas on the sensitivity of the testicle against 
acetylcholine and adrenaline Reiji Uchihasbi Folia 
Pharmacol Japon 21, Opera Orig 175 86, Breviaria 
49(1935) — The day following thjroidectoray the sensi- 
tivity of the musculature of the rabbit testicle is increased 
to adrenaline and acetylcholine and then gradually ap- 
proaches the normal In animals repeatedly injected 
with thyroxine, the sensitivity to acetylcholine is very 
marked, while to adrenaline it is generally weaker A 
decrease m sensitivity follows when very large doses of 
either poison are given After repeated insulin injections, 
the sensitivity to acetylcholine is increased, but that to 
adrenaline may be unchanged or weaker The thyroid 
and pancreas may play a role for maintaining the tonus of 
the motor nerves for the testicle G. H W. Lucas 

Changes in the blood or serum viscosity of the rabbit 
under the influence of alcohol Hitoshi Wakai Folia 
Pharmacol Japon 21, Opera Orig 207-12, Breviana 51 
(1935) , cf C A 30, 767* - When dil ale. (100 cc. in 
3% EtOH per kg ) was given rabbits orally, a diuresis 
followed, accompanied by a decrease in serum and blood 
viscosity. No change in specific viscosity was apparent. 
If the same dose of 50% EtOH were given, which set up 
a deep narcosis, the protein concn of the scrum diminished 
while the blood viscosity and specific viscosity of the serum 
increased slightly The albumin-globulin quotient in- 
creased at the same time G H W Lucas 

The diuretic action of tobacco smoke Adolph Wenusch 
and Rudolf ScbSller Med Klin 31, 1336(1935) —To- 
bacco smoking raises the blood pressure and causes si 
diuresis G II W. Lucas 

Ddaudid as a pain depressant in obstetnes G Steigcl- 
mann Med Klin 31, 1337(1935).— Dilaudid may be 
used in obstetrics as a pain depressant intramuscularly 
or per os in combination with such drugs as scopolamine 
or pemoeton, without danger to mother or child 

G II W. Lucas 

Two cases of thallium poisoning Hans Heinz Bren- 
necke Med Klin 31, 1494-5(1935).— A report on 2 


cases of poisoning by Tl, one medicinal and the other 
suicide, by use of a rat poison contg Tl sulfate. 

G H.W. Lucas 

Damage to heart muscle through insulin. E. Schon- 
b runner. Med Klin 31, 1571-2(1935). — Insulin appears 
to be contraindicated m diabetics who have angina 

G H W Lucas 

Health risks through carbon monoxide Spitta Med 
Klin 31, 1595-9(1935).— A review. G H. W. Lucas 
Hypnotics and sedatives in circulatory conditions 
Robert Weiss Med. Klin 31,1665-7(1935) — A review 
G H.W Lucas 

Chemotherapy in leucosis of fowls J Engelbreth- 
Holm, A Rothe Meyer and E. Uhl. Acta Path Micro- 
biol. Scand 12, 491-510(1935). — Neither the Pb compd , 
R 237b, nor plasmochin, administered intravenously, 
bad any effect on the development, duration or degree of 
erythroblastosis in fowls Rhodoquine caused a reduction 
in the no of takes in animals inoculated with a pure 
erylhroleucosis strain but had no effect on those inoculated 
with a combined erythroblastosis-sarcoma strain The 
active principle is inactivated m intro by Rhodoquine but 
is unaffected by R 237b or plasmochin >E R Mam 
Cataracts and duutrophenol David G Cogan and 
Frances C Cogan Neon Engl J. Med. 213 , 854-6 
(1935) — A review of 20 reported cases of cataract follow 
mg the use of duutrophenol in therapeutic dosage The 
formation of the cataracts appears to be caused by tissue 
anoxemia with consequent damage to the lens epithelium 
E. R Mam 

The action of certain chemical stimuli on cultures w 
vitro I Benzene Francesco Guercio and Rosario 
Amonc Boll soc. ilal biol sper. 10, 821-2(193, 3) — 
Benzene was emulsified in plasma, dild with NaCI soln , 
and added to cultures of rabbit bone marrow in vitro 
The results were neg ; there was no difference between 
the cultures with benzene and those without The re 
suits also were neg with cultures of the rabbit genital 
app in vitro previously stimulated with prolan P. M 
Pharmacologic studies on nupercaine I The action 
on the isolated heart of the frog Comparison with cocaine 
Antagonsim with adrenaline R Santi and B Zweifel 
Boll soc tlal biol sper. 10, 048-52(1935) —The mm 
active concn of nupercaine is 1 4-5 million on the isolated 
heart of R. esculenta If the period of contact is long, the 
drug is active even in greater dilns The drug is fixed 
by the cardiac muscle and accumulates until an active 
dose is reached The action is reversible only after re- 
peated washings with fresh perfusion liquid The concn 
of the drug is not as important as the time it has acted 
in bringing about reversibility The mm active concn 
of cocaine is about 40 times and the mm paralyzing concn 
about 25 times greater than those of nupercaine The 
action of cocaine is much more readily reversible than that 
of nupercaine Atropine sulfate, atropine and cocaine 
do not influence noticeably the action of nupercaine 
Adrenaline has a marked affect When the adrenaline is 
allowed to act before or simultaneously with nupercaine, 
the functional changes caused by nupercaine appear more 
slowly and are very weak, when adrenaline acts after 
the nupercaine, the pulsations become more regular with 
a simultaneous increase m amplitude and frequency Fresh 
perfusion liquid washes away the adrenaline more readily 
than the nupercaine II The action on the isolated 
heart of the rabbit Comparison with cocaine Antago- 
nism with adrenaline Ibid 652-5 — Even in a diln. 
of I 5 million after 20 mm contact nupercaine has a defi- 
nite action On substitution of fresh, pure perfusion liquid, 
reversibility is very slow. For cocaine, the phenomena 
are the same but not so intense and reversibility is more 
rapid The min active dose is about I 200,000, the min 
paralyzing dose is between 1 10,000 and 1 40,000 Atro- 
pine has no marked influence on the action of either nu- 
percaine or cocaine, although it does retard the appearance 
of irregularity in pulsations and incodrdmation The 
antagonism between adrenaline and nupercaine and adren- 
aline and cocaine is very evident Peter Masuccl 

Radioactivity, iodine and thyroid stroma Giacomo 
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Pighini. Soil, soe ttal. biol. sper. 10, 661*3(1935).— 
Radioactive water with and without the addn. of I s was 
administered to rats which were later (2 to 120 davs after) 
sacrificed, and the thyroid was removed and examd 
histologically The animals treated with the radioactive 
water alone showed from the beginning more or less marked 
thyroid alterations The animals which received the 
radioactive water plus I, showed a thyroid with a normal 
structure. Peter Masucci 

The action of physical and pharmacological stimuli 
on blood vessels without nerves (chick embryonic vessels) 
Mano Volterra Boll soe. ttal btol. sper 10, 067-0 
(1015). — Adrenaline, acetylcholine, atropine and ephe- 
tonme are pharmacologically active when brought into 
direct contact with the walls of the minute vessels forming 
the chick embryonic vascular s>stem, even though the 
vessels are without nerves or junctions P M 

Insulin and weight I Variations in the body weight, 
glycogen content and Iodine comber of adipose tissue 
F. Boeri, G Scoz and P. Baer Boll sac ttal btol sper 
10, GS0-2(1035) — Data obtained on rats and dogs 
induce the authors to formulate the hypothesis that 
insulin injected into animals produces an increase in 
body wt. by stimulating in the adipose tissue the trans- 
formation of carbohydrates into fats II Variations 
In the composition of the adipose tissue in animals treated 
with Insulin. P. Baer, G Scoz and F Boeri Jbtd 
6S2-5. — Rats received 0 5 unit and dogs 2-4 units of 
insulin daily; 2 rats were sacrificed daily so that the first 
2 animals received 1 injection, the last 2 animats, 16 
injections ot insulin. Samples of adipose tissue were 
removed from the dogs before and during treatment. Dur- 
ing the first 5-10 days of treatment, the adipose tissue 
showed a gradual increase in the percentage of water, a 
corresponding decrease in the percentage of fats and an 
increase in total solids. Later, the picture changed. 
The water in the adipose tissue decreased while the fats 
increased in body wt ; a marked increase in the Ij no. of 
the adipose fat also took place. This process continued 
for 10 days when the increase in body wt. ceased and 
the amt, of gli cogen and the Ij no. of the adipose tissue 
returned to normal peter Mtmcci 

The action of thyroxine on the body weight and on the 
weight and nitrogen content of certain internal organs of 
the rat. G. Scoz and P. L. Micheli Boll soc ttal. btol 
sper. 10, GS7-9(1035). — Whatever the action of thyroxine 
on the body wt of rats, the wet wt. and the dry wt- of the 
liver, kidneys and spleen are greater than the control 
animals. The increase in the dry wt. of the liver and 
kidneys is greater than the increase in the wet wt. The 
percentage N of the organs of the treated animals is equal 
to that of the controls. Peter Masucci 

Death by hemorrhage II. The quanhty of blood con- 
tained in the viscera on death by hemorrhage F. Dom- 
enici. Boll. soe. ttal. btol. sper. 10, G9I-3(1935). m 
The influence of adrenaline and of morphine on the return 
circulation. Ibtd. 693-4.— Animals which died from 
hemorrhage from the femoral vein but which were pre- 
viously treated with morphine gave a larger percentage Joss 
of blood than those treated with adrenaline. Neverthe- 
less, the blood content of the 4 organs examd. was as a 
whose greater than that of the organs of the adrenaline* 
trrated animals Peter Masucci 

. Influence of ascorbic acid on the coagulation of the 
blood (tune of coagulation) in normal and pathological 
conditions (hemorrhagic diathesis). L. Cotti. Boll, soe 
ttal btol. sper. 10, 697-700(1935) — Ascorbic add in- 
jected intravenously into hemophilic subjects produces a 
noticeable action do the coagulation of the blood manifested 
by a decrease in the coagulation time and a general im- 
provement m the clinical picture. Peter Masucci 

The behavior of ascorbic acid and of glutathione in the 
organs of guinea pigs treated with bacterial poisons. I. 
tn P %S I V l <rS; P A 3 >’ ui »* Set), toe ttal. biol. sper. 
*0, 716-14(1935) .—Guinea pigs were injected with (a) 
1 in. I d. and (6) 0 50 m.J.d of diphtheria toxin. The 
animals were killed (a) after 24 hrs.; (6) after 3 or 5 
nays. The organs were removed and extd. with 2% 


1 CChCOOH Ascorbic acid and glutathione were detd. 
The results show no noticeable variations in either the 
ascorbic acid or glutathione content of the organs of the 
treated animals compared with the values found ln 
organs of the control animals. II. Tetanus toxin. Iota. 
714-15 — There was no noticeable variation in the ascorbic 
acid content of the organs of guinea pigs_ treated with 
tetanus toxin , there was a marked decrease in glutathione 
in the lungs and supra renals m. Old tuberculin. Ibtd. 

2 715-17 — Guinea pigs were injected daily for 1 month with 

1 cc 1 10 old tuberculin The animats were then killed. 
The lungs and suprarenals showed a slight decrease in 
ascorbic acid and in glutathione. The spleen showed a 
marked increase in glutathione Peter Masucci _ 

Indole IV The in die an -in dole index of the blood in 
various experimental condibons E. Macchia Boll 
soe ttal bwl sper 10, 717-20(1935), cf. C A. 29, 

3 8141* — After the intravenous injection of 0 50 mg indole 
per kg body wt into normal dogs, indole is found ,m the 
blood in appreciable quantities, 0 013 mg % after oO 
min , 0 006 mg % after 60 min. The time-concn. curve 
is not materially changed after the removal of a portion 
of the intestine, changes slightly (0 031 mg. Vo after 60 
min ) after ligating the renal peduncles, but undergoes 
very marked changes after ligating the hepatic peduncle 
In the last ease. the indican -indole index is always less than 

4 unitv V. The Jndican-mdole index of the blood in 
individuals with a normal liver and in individuals with 
hepatic lesions Ibtd 720-2 — The indican-indole index 
in individuals with a normal fiver does not descend be- 
low 10 (10 mm after the intravenous injection of 0 50 
mg. in dole per kg body wt ). In individuals with hepatic 
lesions, the index is lowered in some serious cases to figures 
less than unity In indiv iduals with renal lesions or with 

5 renal and intestinal lesions, the index rises above 10. 

Peter Masucci 

Sematoporphynn in the treatment ot melancholias 
Alfredo Santamaria, Julio N Quaranta, Oscar F Gaibisso 
and Rodolfo Nelli. 5emona rrtfd. (Buenos Aires) 1935, 
n, 1747-50 A E. Meyer 

The use of helium in the treatment of asthma and ob- 
structive lesions in the larynx and trachea Alvin L. 
Barach. Ann. Internal Med. 9, 730-65(1935).— A mixt. 

6 of 80% He and 20% O has Vt the wt. of a comparable vol 

of air. The inhalation of such a mixt caused a decrease 
in pulmonary ventilation and pressure, a relative and abs. 
diminution in the length of extirpation, and an increased 
rest period between respiratory cycles. It may thus 
relieve dyspnea. John T. Myers 

Protective action of certain chemicals against Infection 
with poliomeyhtis virus by the nasal route A. B. Sabin, 
P. K. Olitsky and H R. Cox J. Bad. 3 1 , 35-6(1936) — 

7 Treatment with 4% alum or 4% tanmc acid increased the 

resistance of monkeys. John T, Myers 

The action of mustard oil on cells in tissue cultures. 
H Wollmar. Zenit. Balt. Parasxtenk. 1 Abt , 135, 
161-4(1935). — Films of mustard oil not in contact with 
growing cells may hinder growth or change the type of 

mitosis. John T Myers 

Effect of various anesthetics on salivary secretion 

9 Benjamin H. Robbins J. Pharmacol. 54, 426-32(1035). — 
FtjO stimulates salivary secretion during induction and 
recovery if the vapors pass over the upper respiratory 
mucosa. EtjO, CHCJi, cyclopropane, C,Hi, NO,, barbital 
and cpival all cause a cessation of salivary secretion during 
anesthesia by depressing the secretory center In so far 
as change in rate of salivary secretion is an index of irri- 
tant action, the order of irritation is 0,0 and CHCI,, 
cyxlopropane, C,H, and NO,, the latter being nonimtaf- 

9 mg _ T. H. Rider 

The reduction of pitre ssin and pilocin with cysteine 
Robt. R. Seal ock and Vincent du Vigneaud. J . Pharmacol 
54, 433-47(1935) . — -Neither reduction with cysteine nor 
subsequent reoxidaticm affected the pressor and oxvtocic 
principles of the posterior pituitary gland. Benzylation 
or methylation destroyed the activity of the reduced 
material but did not affect the activity of the nonreduccd 
compds. Conclusion: Pttocm and pitressin contain S 
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in the disulfide form, and the sulfhydryl or potential sulf- 1 
hydryl group is essential to their activity T II R 

The toxicity of methyl mercaptan for fresh-water fish 
Arch E Cole J Pharmacol 54, 448 53(1035) — 
Methyl mercaptan affects fish in the same manner as 
mammals, acting on the central nervous system and 
producing death by a paralysis of the respiratory muscles 
T. H Rider 

Metabolic response of white rats to continued admlnis- 2 
tratma of dimtrophenol B Tcrada and M L Tainter 
J Pharmacol 54 , 454-62(1935) — The metabolism of 
voung rats was unaffected by dimtrophenol (I) even in 
quantities of several fatal doses Continued administra- 
tion of I did not produce tolerance I was without effect 
when fed to rats with the diet, apparently because of 
relative tissue-insensitivity in the young and slow gastro- 
intestinal absorption and rapid renal secretion in both 
young and adult rats When excretion was mterferred 3 
with by removal of the kidneys, 1 mol I caused the use of 
over 4000 mols Oi T II Rider 

The pharmacology of nicotine Harry Gold and Fred- 
erick Brown J Pharmacol 54, 463-76(1935) — Barbital 
(I) antagonizes the action of nicotine (II), although it 
does not prevent death from 2 fatal doses Such death 
is without convulsions The emetic action of II is not 
abolished by I The disappearance of the convulsive, t 
emetic and respiratory simulating effects of II after re- 
peated doses may be due to partial peripheral motor 
paralysis Respiratory stimulation by II appears to be 
central, while respiratory depression and paralysis are 
peripheral T H Rider 

The relative efficiencies of a senes of analeptics as 
antidotes to sublethal and lethal dosages of pentobarbital, 
chloral hydrate and tnbromoethanol (avertin). O W 
Barlow J Pharmacol 55, 1-23(1935) — Picrotoxm, S 
metrazolc, ephedrine, artificial respiration, corarmnc, 
icoral, strychnine and caffeine sodio-benzoate were found 
to be of more or less symptomatic value (m the order 
mentioned) in antidoting temporarily the depressant ef- 
fect of the hypnotics T H Rider 

Ether dosage alter preanesthetic medication with nar- 
cotics (barbiturates, magnesium sulfate and morphine) 
Prank A Calderone J Pharmacol 55, 24-39(1935) — . 
After morphine and subanesthetic doses of Na amyta! ° 
there was no difference from normal in blood Et a O concn 
causing surgical anesthesia or respiratory stoppage 
MgSO, had little effect on blood EtiO concn for anesthesia, 
but did lower it for respiratory stoppage The margin of 
safety o( EtjO anesthesia was unaltered by preliminary 
medication with sedative doses of morphine or several 
different barbiturates, and was lessened with MgSO, 

T H Rider 7 

The pharmacological action of alkaloids of fumaraceous 
plants II Corydme R, A Wand J Pharmacol 
55, 40-5(1935) — Corydme (C M H:,0,N B ), pnsms, m 
148 5°, produces in intact animals an initial stage of drowsi- 
ness Viter nv.vti '«sV V. diary VwytOvmgs, m vscAattiV 

muscles, and in large doses produces strychnine like con 
vulsions with death due to asphyxia Corydme given 
intravenously in rabbits produces an initial fall in blood 
pressure followed by a rise to normal or above and in- 8 
creased tone and slows the perfused frog heart The tone 
and height of contraction of the excised uterus were in- 
creased T II Rider 

Barbiturates XII Factors governing the distribution 
of barbiturates James M Dille, Charles R Lmegar 
and Theodore Koppanyi J Pharmacol 55, 46-51(1935) , 
cl C A 30, 128 a — Barbiturates can be detected in the 
blood as long as they are present in the tissues, and no 9 
organ tissue has any specific affinity for them, although 
barbital is less coned m the brain and pentobarbital sodium 
more coned in the brain than in other organs XIII 
The duration of action of barbiturates Theodore Kop- 
panyi, Charles R Linegar and James M Dille Ibid 
62-71.— Long-acting barbiturates are destroyed slowly, 
hence they are present in the brain for long periods Pento- 
barbital is quickly destroyed and rapidly disappears from 


the central nervous system ; hence it is short-acting 
T.H Rider 

Naxcoses and the chronaxte P K Knoefel J 
Pharmacol 55, 72-81(1935) — Cocaine, chloral hydrate 
and urethan influence excitability rather than cond of 
nerve The chronaxie is not an index of the excitability 
of nerve during narcosis T. II Rider 

Alcohol injected intravenously Effect of habituation 
on rate of metabolism Henry W Newman and Windsor 
C Cutting J Pharmacol 55,82-0(1935), cl C A 30, 
163* — Tolerance to ale , if it exists in the dog, is due to 
tissue tolerance, not to an increased rate of ale metabo- 
lism T II Rider 

Sex variation in the ketonuna of ether anesthesia m 
rats Geo A Emerson J Pharmacol 55,90-6(1935) — 
Ketonuna is greater in females Ketosis was not produced 
by adrenaline in doses of 0 2 mg per kg at 4 -hr intervals 
T.H Rider 

Choline and certain of its analogs I The pharma- 
cological activity of acetylphosphocholme and acetyl 
arsenochohne relative to acetylcholine Arnold DeM 
Welch and Martin II Roepke J. Pharmacol 55, 118-26 
(1935) — The qual actions are identical, but the P analog 
has only 5 to 15% and the As analog only 1 to 2 7% the 
activity of acetylcholine by various tests. T. H R 
Homoglucemic or hypoglucermc curves for injection of 
glucose Josd A. Pimgaro Dla mid 6, 731(1934), 
Anales asoc guim Argentina 23 , 24B — Homoglucemic 
or hypoglucermc curves, in which "hyperglucemic waves 
are lacking, observed in cases with or without prepn 
prior to the test, are found to be related to latent hyper- 
insulmism. E M Symmes 

Emetine in the treatment of enterocolitis and nonamebic 
diarrhea Jaime Damianovich Dia mid, 6, 969(1934), 
Analcs asoc quim Argentina 23, 24B —Emetine HC1, 
injected subcutaneously in initial doses of 0 01-0 015, is 
a valuable remedy and has no contra-effects E M S 
Coagulation Bleeding and calcenu* Its modifica- 
tion by Ingestion of a mixture of calcium lactate and am 
monium chloride Roque A Poletti Dia rnid 6, 
1091(1934), Anales asoc quint Argentina 23 , 24B — 
Oral administration of Ca lactate with NH.Cl causes a 
5 04 times diminution of coagulation time and a 2 8i> 
times diminution of bleeding time, as compared with the 
use of Ca lactate alone Calcemia is not modified 

E M Symmes 

Utilization and tolerance of the monoglueides J 
Garcia-Bianco Dia med, 6, 1099(1934); A nates asoc 
quim Argentina 23, 24B — Fructose, galactose and man- 
nose appear to be converted into glucose before utilization 
It appears in the urine soon after its circulation in the 
blood is started . Xylose is absorbed slowly, and its hepatic 
retention is also slow, its utilization small, and elimination 
by the liver easy E M Symmes 

The effect of adrenaline on arterial and venous plasma 
sugar and blood flow in dogs and cats C F. Core, R E 
Tisher and G T Cori Am J Physiol 114,53-68(1935), 
cl C A 28, 6469 1 —Adrenaline solns were prOtetM* 
against destruction m vitro by the addn of antioxidants 
Intravenous injection of 0 015 and 0 093 mg per kg PC 
hr produced hyperglucemia in amytalized dogs and cats, 
resp By the use of a blood-flow recorder, rates of mjec- 
tiou of adrenaline were found which increased plasma 
sugar and lactic acid without changing significantly the 
blood flow through muscle or through the whole leg The 
significance of the arterio-venous difference as a measure 
of sugar utilization in the tissues and the errors involved 
in such detns are discussed E D Walter 

Influence of certain polycyclic hydrocarbons on the 
growth of the Jensen rat sarcoma Alexander Haddow 
Nature 136, 868-9(1935), cf C. A 28, 4126", 29, 
5187* — Daily mtraperitoueal injections of aq colloidal 
suspensions of 1,2 ,5,6 -dibenzanthracene, 1, 2-benzopyrene, 
6, 6-cyclopenteno-l, 2-benzanthracene and 1,2 benzanthra- 
cene in 0 5% gelatin caused a marked inhibition of the 
gTowth of the Jensen sarcoma On the other hand, an* 
thracene and phenanthrene proved completely devoid 01 
inhibitory power under the same conditions L D w. 
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Effect on tumors of intravenous injections of new solu- 
ble c ampler salts of ferriscoTbone . Fernand Ariomg, 
Albert Morel and Andr6 J operand Com pi. rend 201, 
745-7(103 5) ; cf. C. A. 29, 7471* —The Ca, Mg and Pb 
salts of ferriscorbone were prepd. and tested as previously 
described. J° Isus 

Concomitant variations of the ehronaxie and the nervous 
excitability under a pharmacodynamic effect Action 
of cocaine and its substitutes on the motor nerve of 
Ran* esculenta Jean Rfgmer and Andr6 Quevauviller 
Combi rend 201,012-14(1035) — ' The sciatic nerve of Rana 
eseuienta was isolated and chronarie measurements were 
made. After the administration of cocaine or procaine. 


1 there was a marked decrease in excitability but no change 
m chronarie . ... - 

Antagonistic effect of potassium iodide in baldness aue 
to thallium acetate. O. V HykeJ and F. A. Diakov. Na- 
ture 136, 685(1935) — Rats given 3, 4 and 6 mg. of Tl- 
OAc (I), resp per os per kg body wt. caused a loss of 
hair after 12 days At the end of 35 days most of the 
rats were bald Rats on a similar diet but supplemented 
with 0 75 cc 2% KI subcutaneously completely re- 
8 tamed their hair coating The mortality caused by the 
toxicity of I was also markedly reduced J. W. 

Malaria medicaments (Fel'dman, Koppliovich) 10. 
Halogen denvs of procaine (Frejka, Vymetal) 10 


Protein tad moisture content of wheat grown m New ferent result 1 


Mexico C. W Botkin New Mer Agr Erpt Stn , 
Bull No 230, 16 pp (1935) —New Mexico wheats con 
lain approx. 4 6% less moisture than the 13 5°} av 
for moister climates and, therefore, contain more solid 1 


1 50-cc beaker B believes a 4-g 


doughhall will have definite advantages over larger-sized 
doughs The time test is empirical in nature, and relative 
results ore the best which may be hoped for For truly 
comparable data great care must be taken to see that all 


per bu than other wheats The av protetn content of tests are made under comparable conditions Of the factors 
wheats grown under dry farming conditions over a 7-yr studied, variation in vessel diam proved very important 
period is 13 7%, the mar yearly av being 15 0, cakd.on ^ aia cause of variability in the results The doughbaii 
a 13 5% moisture content The protein content increased should be of such a si2e that it receives no support from the 


when the yield was low and decreased when the yield w 


vessel used tn carrying out the t 


Provided a proper 


high The hard red spring wheats were high in protein size of vessel is used, the time increases with decreasing 
and reached a max of 17 1% In the soft spring-wheat size of doughball and increasing moisture tn the meal 


varieties, the protein content was low 


(within the limits studied) Lniformity in grinding is 


Biochemical changes in wheat grain under the action essential Samples which have been heated to eliminate 
of high temperatures V L Kretovich and F N Ria- insects give time data which are erratic and higher than 

zantzeva Ccmpt rend acad rci 1/ R S 5 [N S 1, 3, j those from the same samples which have not been heated 
409-12(1035), cf C A 29, 490* —Samples of various Increases m lime due to aging of the rreal were found to be 
grams were heated in a chamber and the soly of ghadm within the exptl error of the detn , provided the tests 

in FtOH, hydration of gluten and the activities of catalase were made within a few days after grinding L H B 

and diastase measured Dcnaturatmn of gliadin was in- An experimental flour mill for 100-gram wheat samples 
creased on heating to 90-130* The hydration of gluten IV. F Geddes and B Fnsell Cereal Chem, 12, 691-5 

was markedly decreased Catalase activity is sharply (1935) L H. Bailey 

cut on heating to 90" even with quite dry grain. The An experimental milling and baking technic requiring 


was markedly decreased Catalase activity is sharply (1935) L H. Bailey 

cut on heating to 90“ even with quite dry grain. The An experimental milling and baking technic requiring 
diastase activity increased markedly at WV-90", an4 only lOOgramswheat W F. Geddes and T.R Ait ken Cereal 

relatively high temp , 105*, caused a decrease in HjO, 6 Chem 12, G96-707(1935) — No major changes in the 
but in phosphate-citrate buffer it is resistant to even these flow sheet used for the regular 3-stand Alhs-Chalmers 

temps Control of gram drying and hot -conditioning could exptl mill were necessary when the 100-g -sample mill was 

be based upon detn of catalase activity C E. P. J. used. Fifty g of flour was taken to make a dough which 
Carotenoid pigments in wheat with special reference to was divided into 2 equal parts immediately after mixing 

varieties and strains \V XV XV’orzella and G H Cutler Special baking tins were obtained to accommodate the 

Cereal Chem 12, 708-13(1035) — The amt of carotenoid doughs from 25 g of flour These tics were similar to the 

pigments eras studied on Cne-ground vrh ole-wheat meal standard "loir form” (ins scaled down to suitable propor- 

of 29 wheat varieties and 72 hybrid strains. The finer tions The only baking data recorded were loaf vol. and 

the wheat meal the greater the e.xtn of the carotenoid external appearance L. H. Bailey 

pigments Significant pos , interannual correlation coeffs Report of the 1934-35 committee on standardization of 
for carotenoid pigments were obtained between the re- laboratory baking XV T Geddes, el ol Cereal Chem 

suits of different seasons when wheats of diverse nature 12, 652-3(1935) — The comm recommends that (1) a 

were grown under similar environmental conditions, comprehensive study he made of baking tins, (2) a fur- 

this indicates that carotenoid pigmentation is an inherited ther study be made of the method of reporting the results 

vanctal characteristic Hybrid families which appear to of the Standard Baking Test L H Bailey 

be homozygous and others heterozygous for this character Correlation of experimental and commercial baking 
are presented. The range of the wheats studied m earote- e tests J Freihch, S McHugh and C N Trey Cereal 
noi.l pigmentation, expresstd as carotene in parts per Chem 12, 068-91(1935) —It was found, m comparative 

1 ^ ,0 3-R0 ^ or 1932-3-3 *0 1*80 to tests using bakery and lab methods with the same Straight 

J wvf. iT 14 .1. • ■ L - H Bailey dough formula and ingredients, that lab. conditions ln 

wneat embryo the inorganic and phosphoCrganlc con- mixing or fermentation could be so adjusted as to produce 

^ un ‘ n * Chm. ind. agr. btol II, results equal to those obtained in the bakery, as indicated 

.j-i — The embryos, which are mechanically by the characteristics of the finished bread L H. B. 


cut to produce flours of good keeping quabties, contain 
r ItO ext 8 20% (on dry basts) , nuclein P 0-368, rhytin p 


XVtat the baker wants in flour Mary M. Brooke 
Northwestern MiUer 184, 40.{, .516(1935) —Chemical fac- 


rf. r*n ° 01 Zn ‘ re * A1 - strength, grade and uniformity of milling We must rely 

v-u,WandIl were detected It is suggested to add these on the baking test for baking characteristics L. II. B- 
residues to ordinary flours every time bread is The baking strength ol flour. M. J. Bhsh. North - 
1 ,ty iw C- , G. A Bravo western Miller 184 , 817, 831-5(1935) —In this counter 

Soft winter-wheat studies IV. Some factors producing “xtrcm.it> •• .s nsu-.it>. __V 


nri.h^Ti v , r „ * * ■."•“'-‘■.‘“uiiiijuuuus sirengui is usually regaraet 

ciSTrii? » - d V*> E , G * Ba ^ dd * «waty to make a large well- 


Cereal Chem. 12, 550-68(1035); cf C. A. 29, 3407‘ — 
The I clshcnke and Culler -XVorzella procedures give dif- 


'strength” is usually regarded as an expression of a flour’s 
apacity to make a large well-risen loaf. For all practical 


considerations a flour is fundamentally as “strong" as its 
protein suggests “Weakness” is a term that should be 
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reserved for flours of low gluten content, and possibly 
also for those flours whose inferiority may be traced to 
un<oundncss or to mgtedients or treatments that have been 
excessively superimposed upon the flour. L. H. B. 

Definition and measurement of “flour strength" as 
an inherent property of wheat M J Blish and R M. 
Sandstedt Cereal Chem 12, 653-64(1835). — Wheats of 
equal protein content have essentially the same baking 
potentialities , in terms of loaf vol , even though they do not 
all respond equally to a single baking formula and pro- 
cedure Therefore, lor all practical purposes, protein 
content and inherent "flour strength” are one and the 
same thing "Strength” as an inherent property is to be 
detd not by the baking test but by the protein test. The 
essential purpose of the baking test is to measure the 
response of a flour to single and combined treatments and 
environments that arc likely to be accorded to it under 
modern industrial conditions All possible combinations 
should be tried if necessary. L II Bailey 

A simple method for determining the "yellowness" 
and “grade” of wheat flours A G Simpson. Cereal 
Chem 12, 5G9-74(1933) — No more elaborate app than 
a standard type of colorimeter is required, the rest of the 
equipment being ordinary lab glassware The method 
depends on the extn of flour with acetone, by which the 
yellow color due to carotenes can be detd , and again with 
£0% acetone, Irom which, alter making alk , measurements 
of the "flavone yellow” color, givesameasureof the“grade” 
of flour. As regards the detn of the "grade" of flour, 
the flavone-color detn gi\ es a more sensitive method than 
ash-content detn and is applicable where the latter can 
not be used. L H. Bailey 

Contingent glueidic and alcoholic fermentation of wheat 
flours R Gcollroy. Com pi rend acad atr. France 21, 
&17-fl(1935) , cf C A 27, 1C79 — The formation of 
maltose during bread making is optimum at 63* and is 
influenced by the sanitary condition and nature of the 
wheat, the amt of extn and the method of grinding The 
vols of fermented doughs before baking are retated to the 
ranking of the flours as clas'ified by "diastatic powers " 
Factors governing the speed of fermentation are- temp 
of the medium, amt of yeast, origin of the yeast, quantity 
of salt and consistency of the dough. The effect of the 
pu on the flours is felt at the beginning of the fermentation 
KBrO«, (NHOiSsO* in traces and toluene in large amts 
slightly retard the speed of fermentation Cu sulfate and 
NH t phosphate activated the ale fermentation Dough 
reacbesitsmax vol at the end of 4 hrs of normal fermen- 
tation The speed of fermentation was studied by measur- 
ing the CO» formed J R Adams 

Paprika flours from Sieged Istv&n Horvith Kt- 
slrletugyx hozlcmlnyck 38, 161-7(1935) — The flours are 
mats of the pericarps and washed kernels of paprika 
fnuts. Those which contain much kernels are dark- 
reddish, contain much oil and less ash and sugar They 
contain 0 085-0 116% ethereal oil according to Gnebel, 
5-32-6 06% extractable ash, 2 .37-2 45% N and 14 84- 
X2 51% sugar as invert sugar. S S de Finaly 

Test dough mixer calibration. Quick Landis and D. 
Fredich Cereal Chem 12, 665-7(1935) — Two methods 
of calibration are described (1) use of the Fannograph as 
a direct calibration instrument, (2) indirect comparison 
with a mixer of known calibration or a previously calibrated 
flour of known development energy value L. H. B 
Sugars of flour and dough H Colin and H. Belval. 
Bull toe. chtm. [5], 2, 1907-12(1935) —White flour 
contains, at the most, 1 % of sol saccharides, of which 
at least 50% is levnlosan (I) (cf Tanret, Bull. soc. chtm 
5, 724(1891)). Maltose occurs m the dough as a result 
of the amylolysis of the more fragile starch grains In the 
presence of yeast, sucrose and reducing sugars are quickly 
eliminated from the dough by fermentation The conse- 
quent rising of the dough is maintained by the maltose 
present I persists partially in the raised dough. Flour 
which has been deprived of its amylolytir power by sterili- 
zation with boiling ale. gives only 0 1 5% of ale. on fermen- 
tation, a yield which demonstrates the unimportance of 
preformed fermentable sugars. C. R. Ad dmall 


1 The yield and the composition of the milk of the ewe 
Wm. Godden and Claude A. Buddy. J. Dairy Research 
6, 307-12(1935) — Averages of the compn. of ail the 
samples taken from 8 ewes during a two-yr. period « 
pressed in g per 100 cc. are: total solids 19 30, total 
protein (N X 6-38) 6 09, casein 4 61, albumin and globulin 
0.88, sugar 4 81, fat 7 43, total ash 0 97, CaO 0 292, 
PiOi 0.380 and CIO 078.andsp.gr. 1 0317. The compn, oi 

. milk taken from grairng ewes in various parts of Scotland 

2 is also given The milk did not show any marked dif- 

ferences in compn. as a result of wide diflerences m the 
Ca content of the rations A II Johnson 

The influence of high environmental temperature on 
the secretion and composition of milk S Bartlett. J 
Dairy Research 6, 283-9(1935) — When cows were sub- 
jected to high temp produced artificially, only slight re 
duction occurred in milk yield and in the butter fat and 

3 solids not -fat contents of the milk. Since summer coo 
ditions are known to effect considerably larger changes in 
these characteristics it is suggested that high temp is 
not the only factor responsible for the low milk yield and 
the lower fat and solids not -fat contents of summer milk 

A If Johnson 

Application of the Schiff -Sorensen reaction in the deter- 
mination of proteins in milk Carlo Nutl Ann ehtm 
appheala 25, 482-8(1935) — The Schiff -Sorensen test 

* was applied to the detn ol total N and casein in a no o' 

milks. The N detns. are in very good agreement, but 
casein detns are practically valueless A. W C 

Nonprotem nitrogen of cow milk A E. Perkin* 
Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta , Bull. No. 548 (53rd Ann Repi ), 
62(1935); cf C. A. 28, 1110’— The nonprotem N of 
milk comprises about 5% of the total N and is readily 
obtained in the filtrate after the pptn. of the casein and 

* albumin. Methods are being developed for the detn of 
unc acid, urea, NH«, ammo acids, creatine and creatinine 
in milk. Urea makes up about 50% of the total non- 
protein N of milk and is the most variable constituent 
Unc acid also shows much variation in amt The latter 
is higher in milk from cows fed low-protem rations 

C. R Fellers 

The milk of a typical herd of Shorthorn cows IH 
Nitrogen distribution, chloride, lactose, copper and iron 

6 content over a penod of two years Wm Lewis Davies 

J. Dairy Research 6, 303-8(1035).— Analyses are reported 
over a 2-year period on weekly samples of milk from Short- 
horn cows covering fractional distn of N, together with 
lactose, chlorides, Cu and Fe The data are tabulated 
and discussed and serve as a comprehensive standard of 
typical Shorthorn milk on which criteria of the normality 
ol individual samples may be based A II J 

Methylene blue reduction test and the number or 

7 bacteria In milk J. D Filippo Chem Weekblad 32, 

601-2(1935) — Four hundred and twenty-six sample* 
of com . milk were examd for bacteria by the time required 
for reduction of methylene blue and by bacterial count 
The time required for milk to decolorize the dye n only 
roughly related to the no of bacteria in the milk. Mu* 
showing a reduction penod shorter than 2 hrs is not suit- 
able for human consumption W. Gordon Rose 

6 Chemical analysis of milk and Its application to cheese 
factones Juan Minut. Ind lechera 15, 595(1933), 
Andies asoc. gulm Argentina 23, 26B —Methods, stand- 
ards and proof of watering of milk. E, M Symmes 

Comparison of thermal processes (for milk) Juan 
Minut Ind. lechera IS, 762-3(1933); Anales asoc 
quim Argentina 23, 26B — A review of methods of in- 
vestigation of heating milk E M Symmes 

Yanous methods of grading milk M M Miller 

9 Proc. Slk Ann State Colt. Hash. Jnst Dairying 1935. 
32 5. A. H. Johnson 

Grading milk at the factory The value of the methylene 
blue reductase test and the fermentation test S 
Thomas and D. E Ralph Welsh J Agr 11, 209-24 
(1935).— There appeared to be some general correlation 
between the results obtained by the reductase anda’u' 
form tests A high percentage of the samples placed u> 
reductase grades III and IV contained large nos. of coil' 
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form organisms Cohfonn organisms were not detected 1 
(in 0.1 -ml samples) in 67% of 10SS samples of rmlk 
that were placed m grade I by the reductase test. There 
was no marked correlation between the presence of colt- 
form organisms and the results obtained by the fermenta- 
tion test. K D. Jacob 

Vitamin D developments F B McKenzie Ptoc 
Sth Ann. State Coll Hash Inst Dairying 1935, 22-5 — 
The several methods of producing vitamin D mills are 
discussed, viz , by feeding irradiated yeast to the cows, 
by adding vitamin D concentrate to the mill and by 
irradiating the mill A. H Johnson 

The daily fiuctuation of the fat content of mill ZoltSn 
Csul&s ifecogacduMgi hutaldsok 8, 270-8(1935) — 
Mill Of cows in the 3rd 5th month of lactation averaged 

2 5-5 5% fat Evening milk contained most, morning 

mill the least fat In case of 3 nullings daily the 12 night 
hours supplied 49 02% of the whole mill and 41 62% of 3 
the whole amt of fat In case of only 2 milkings daily 
the night 12 hrs gave 56 4% of the amount of mill and 
49 S3% of the amt of fat S S de Frn&ly 

An unusual variation US the butter-fat content of milk 
K Hartley and D W H Baler J Dairy Research 6, 
353-63(1935) — The butter-fat content of mill is con- 
sistently higher in the morning than in the evening during 
the wet season and the reverse is true during the dry season 
The relative quantities of mill produced in the evening * 
during the dry season are slightly less than those produced 
during the wet season but this difference is inadequate its 
explaining the change in percentage of butter fat Some 
evidence is offered that the change in butter-fat content of 
the mill is directly due to the marled climatic differences 
between the 2 seasons and that it cannot be controlled 
by altering the diet of the cattle A. H Johnson 

Comparative study of the vitamin A contentof batter fat . 
from four breeds of dairy cattle T S Sutton and W E 
Krauss. Ohio Agr. Expt Sta , Bull No 548 ( 53rd 
Ann. Kept ) 59(1935) — Composite samples of butter 
fat obtained o\ er a 2-yr period showed that definite breed 
differences in the vitamin A activity occur. Holstein and 
Guernsey fats gave similar biol responses Ayrshire and 
Jersey were likewise similar but lower m vitamin A con- 
tent. The biol values of these fats were not correlated 
with their carotene content This suggests that breeds 6 
differ with respect to the relative amts of pro-vitamm A 
secreted in their null. Ayrshire, Holstein, Jersey and 
Guernsey in winter yielded, resp , 1 45, 1 95, 2 05 and 

3 45 mg of carotene per kg ; summer values were 4 70, 

8 00, 12 10 and 20 50 mg per kg C R Fellers 

A monohydroiypahrutic add in butter fat A. W 
Bosworth and G. E Heir J Biol Chem 112, 4S9-92 
(19CG). — Butter fat contains an optically active mono- 
hydroiypalmmc acid which differs from any of these acids 7 
previously described The Pb soap is sol in EtjO and the 
Ba soap in C*Hi The m p of different prepns varied 
from 16 5® to 17 5® and fa] from 2 40® to 2 47°. All 
samples contained traces of unsatd acids On reduction 
with HI, palmitic acid is obtained A P Lothrop 

Are flavor and coloring sources of bacteria in ice cream? 

P. H. Tracy and M. J. Prucha. lu Cream Trade J . 32, 
17-48(1936;. A H. Johnson p 

High-sobds ice cream Paul Young Ptoc Sth Ann 
State Coll Il'ori Inst Dairying 1935, 35-45 — The fact 
that lactose crystallizes when the sohds-not-fat content 
of ice cream is increased operates to prev ent the production 
of ice cream of as high mill-solids content as desired. 
Most methods of increasing the solid s-not-fat in ice cream 
involve a reduction of the lactose content The following 
methods of reducing the lactose content in ice cream are 
discussed- treatment of the milt with lactase, use of 9 
edible caseinates and centrifugation of lactose crystals 
from the condensed product contg added sucrose High 
solids ice creams are said to have characteristics of uual 
ice creams of higher fat contents. A II. J 

Cultural identification cf peptonizing bacteria. Juan 
Mmut. i„d lechrra IS, 36-S. 57(1933); Arales asoc. 
?“«*« Affcnlina 23, 26B — Techmc of identification in milk, 
by the Gassner methods, using neutral red. E. 11. S. 


Application of the catalase test to butter. Geo. Crtre&s- 
Callaghan. Sc*. Proc. Roy Dublin Soc. 21, 253-5 
(1035) — The value of the catalase test for the detn. of 
the quality and keeping property of butter was investi- 
gated Reasons are given for the conflicting coeff. of 
con-elation in results of other workers varying from 
+0 191 to —0 60 A coeff of con-elation between the 
catalase figure and the quality of butter of about —0 4, 
and one between the catalase figure and the keeping quality 
of butter of the same order hav e been put forward as the 
most reliable index of the value of the catalase test. These 
coeffs have been worked out from figures, probably for 
npened cream butter, previously published J. C J . 

Biacetyl in cold-stored butters C R. Barnicoat. J. 
Dotty Research 6, 397—400(1935), cf C A 30, 174* — 
Acetylmethjlcarbinol and biacetyl are present in New 
Zealand butters made from slightly npened cream. Most 
of the acetybnethylcarbmol plus biacetyl found in such 
butters appears to have been added to the cream with the 
starter rather than to have developed during the customary 
mild npening process Little change in the acet> lmethyl- 
carbmot plus biacetyl contest of butter occurred during 
cold storage at 14® to 17°F for more than 0 months. Larger 
quantities of biacetyl (4 p p m ) added to butters made 
from cream with and without the use of starter showed 
considerable losses after cold storage for several months 
The losses were of the same order for both types of butter 
but in the case of the butters made with starter, part of the 
biacetyl has been reduced to its precursor facet) ImethyJ- 
carbino!) A H Johnson 

Identification of acetic acid esters added to butter to 
mask adulterants Silvio Bezzi and Silvio Saccotu 
Ann chi m appheata 25, 407-17(1935) — In the detn. of 
volatile acids m butter, their proportion is constant if the 
butter is genuine Therefore, if fractions are collected , 
each will have ft certain percentage of the total volatile 
acids It has been found that if the distn is earned Out 
as in the Reichert -Meissl test, 1 e , collecting 4 fractions 
of 55 cc. each, and detg the acid in each, the proportions 
will be for 1 0.373, II 0.2S5, m 0.205 and IV 0 138. These 
are called the coeffs. of fractionation If tnacetin has been 
added, the values of I and II will be low, and HI and IV 
high. The values for acidity are in cc of 0 1 N NaOH. 

A. W, Contien 

Carotene for coloring butter T S. Sutton and R. B. 
Stoltz. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta , Bull. No. 548 ( 53rd Ann. 
Rcpl ), 59-60(1935) — An attempt was made to use a 
sola, of Carotene to enhance the color and increase the 
nutritive value of winter butter. Approx. 60 mg of the 
uncolored, 45 mg. of the colored, and 30 mg of the June 
butter were about equal in vitamin A content as detd by 
rat assays Fifteen drops of "cantor* were used per lb. in 
1 sample and 2 cc. of "Pnmatene" were used in the 
second sample. Carotene increases the color and vitamin 
A content of the butter, and its use is less misleading to 
the consumer than other colonng compds. which have little 
or no nutritive value C R Fellers 

Vitamin A content of sour-cream butter. Sweet-cream 
butter and margarines I L Hathaway and H. P 
Davis Neb Agr Expt. Sta , Research Bull. No ?9, 
3-S(1935) — Nineteen samples of margarine obtained from 
111 , Ohio and Neb. were analyzed chemically and the 
vitamin A content of each one was compared with that of 
either sour -cream or sweet -cream butter. The fat content 
of the butter samples varied from SO .2 to SI 5% while the 
fat content of the margarine samples varied from 7S3 
to SO .2% The samples of margarine were very poor 
sources of vitamin A when compared with butter. One of 
the margarine samples caused an av gam of 10 g. per rat 
and another caused an av gam of 25 g per rat when fed 
at the rate of 1 cc daily for 8 weeks In every other case 
the rats fed margarine showed a final loss of wt. and most 
©f them did not survive the evpt Butter was fed at a 
daily rate equal to Vi«-V-s of the quantity of margarine 
fed in all cases but 1, and the rats survived and gamed 
the smallest gam averaging 45 g and the largest 111 x 
during the 8-week period C. R. Fellers 

The biological processes in the manufacture of marga- 
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rme O Palladina Maslobohto-Zhtrovoe Delo 1934, 1 tissue in all 8 sides measured was the greatest near the 
No 4, 35-7 — A discussion E Bielouss shoulder and least m the hind leg, therefore the muscular 

Biology in the cheese factory Colorimetric actdimetry- tissue of the hind leg must contain less fat than near the 

Juan Mmut Ind lechera 15, 351-2, 366(1933), Analfs shoulder The E It. was greater near the cut surface 

asoc quim Argentina 23, 26B — The Dormic method f* of the side than in the deep-seated parts, probably be- 

recommended E M Symmes cause of loss of H t O m the former. The effect of extra fat 

A renew of recent Cheddar -cheese making experiments or loss of 11,0 in increasing the E R. of muscular tissue 

N S Golding Ptoc 8th A nn State Colt. IVbrA Inst was still evident to some extent, even after curing, yet 

Dairying 1935, 3-10 — A review of exptl work done on ? the authors were able to observe by changes in E. R the 
Cheddar cheese within the last 5 years is given The progressive penetration of salt During both dry sailing 

phases of the subject considered are milk quality, effect* and tank curing, there was a decided fall in the E R 

of pasteurization, conditions of use of rennet, types of during the first 24 hrs , indicating a penetration of salt 
starter, loss of Vitality of starters, acidity, saltmg, ripen- into the innermost parts of the sides Tank curing gait 

uig and cheese defects Forty-two references more rapid penetration of salt than dry saltmg, even when 

A H Johnson the sides bad been previously injected with pump-picUe 

The electrical resistance of pork and bacon I Method Chem. analysis showed there was practically no difference 

of measurement F H Banfield J Soe. Chem Ini • between the concn of salt in a very fat and a very lean 

54,411 13T( 1935) —In order to det the concn of NaCl 3 side, both having been treated the same Chem analysis 
in various parts of cured meat, the elec resistance was also showed there was a definite gradient in the concn of 

measured by means of a 2 pronged probe, insulated to the both salt and H,0 in the sides The outer layer, m contact 

tips A thermionic valve oscillator, generating current with the air, bad the most salt and least HiO, even if the 

at 1000 cycles, was used This high frequency was ob- sides had been previously injected with pump-pickle, 

tamed by close coupling of 3 coils of No 40 enameled R L Horst 

wire, 2 of 5000 and 1 of 3000 turns Following this oscil- The effect of the feeding of kitchen-refuse upon the 
lating circuit was a second amplifying valve with poteo- quality of bacon S Schmid t-Nielsen and C F. Petter- 
tiometer -controlled output This allowed output control sen Norg Tek HftskoU, Avhandl. 25, 787-805(1935) — 

without affecting the frequency. With this high frC- * Bacon produced in certain localities has been found to he 
quency generator and thermionic -valve rectifying circuit of a very soft consistency, yellow in color and becomes 
of Callan and Horrobm (C A 23, 789), it was necessary rancid when salted It was the purpose of the authors to 
to use storage batteries to supply high-tension current ascertain if highly unsatd acids in the food can be de- 

to the rectifying valve The Kohlrausch modification of tected in the bacon and if C» and Ca unsatd acids are 

the Wheatstone bridge was used to det. the resistance present in the fat Samples of bacon were obtained from 
Platmization of the probe tips facilitated the manipulation 9 swine, which are divided into 2 general groups Group 

Readings were standardized with small cubes of meat I consisted of 3 animals fed a standardized mixt. of 

left m NaCl solns of various conens. until equd was s kitchen-refuse, com and barley, and Group II, of 6, which 
reached The resistance was detd w various parts of the had been fed the usual corn-milk diet The bacon fats 

piece and NaCl content checked by chem analysis A were rendered at the temp of boiling H t O m a CCh atm 

curve was constructed for a certain temp The resistance The analytical consts of the fats and their acids and the 
falls rapidly up to 3% NaCl, then slowly. Saltpeter had properties of the benzene-sol and -insol polybromides 
the same effect as salt Since most pickle brines contain and Me esters of these fat acids were detd , as well as the 

Vio NaCl, the NaCl content would be 90% of the amt consts of the fat of the kitchen-refuse food mixt No 

indicated As a test, samples of cured meat were analyzed detns were made on the fat of the food given the animals 

and the probe method was checked to 0 5% of the NaCl of Group II The m p. of the fat from the softer bacons 

content A Salinity Tester is now manufd by Evershed 6 of Group I was 1 4° lower than that of Group II Groups 

Vignoles, calibrated for 5°, 10°, and 15° and having a I and II showed an av. Hubl I no (cor according to 

scale for depth penetration II The electrical resistance Schmidt -Nielsen and Owe, C A. 18, 2818) of 69 8 and 

of salt in solutions, gels, minced pork and bacon F. If 61 2, resp , a difference of 8 6 The av. thiocyanate 1 

Banfield and E H Callow Ibid. 413-17T — ' The elec nos (according to Kaufmann, C A. 20, 2256), indicative 
probe described above was used in the detns of elec re- of the amt. of fat acids with 1 or 2 double bonds, were 54 4 

sistanee (E R ) In the measurement of E R of vanoos and 52 3 , resp , a difference of 2 1 The difference between 

concns of NaCl in H,0, agar-agar gels, gelatin gels and the av. I no and the av thiocyanate I no of Group 1 

minced pork, an increase of NaCl caused a decrease in the was 15 3 and of Group II, 8 9, the amt of unsatd acids 

E R. The addn of H,0 to a definite mixt of minced 7 in Group I being about double that in Group II Toe 
pork and bacon decreased the E R of the mixt , probably solid and liquid acids were sepd according to the soly °> 

since there was less poorly conducting material in the same the Pb salts ui EtOH The av I nos of the acids of the 

vol Fat (3 3% fat) minced pork had a greater E. R- 2 groups were 72 1 and 64 0, the av solid fat acids, 3— •> 

than lean (0 9% fat) pork, at the same NaCl concP and 38 9%, the av I no of the solid acids, 4 16 and 

Although the addn of NaCl decreased the E R of minced 2 54 and of the liquid acids, 105 9 and 99 I, and most 

pork, it also led to an increase m the internal E. R of the characteristic, the av EtOAc-msol bromides, 2-36 and 

tissue, since, as the amt of NaCl was increased, it re- 0.29%, resp In the 2 groups, 72 8 and 57 8% of the 

quired a larger proportionate amt to decrease the E R- a * at ac,t ! bromides were insol in benzene and the Br con 
The addn of UNO, to minced pork decreased the E R tent of the total bromides was 68 45 and 67 40%, re*P 
to exactly the same extent as a chem eqrnv of NaCl The av Kottstorfer no of the benzene-msol bromides 

The E. R. of various mixts of minced pork and NaCl in Group I was 174 7 and av. Br content 69 79% Front 

decreased as the temp increased. Minced pork had less this it is concluded that the greater part of the fat acids 
E. R. than an intact piece of salted pork, at the sam e m Group I is CjjHmOi The Me ester of the fat acids 

NaCl concn , probably because of less connective tissu e subjected to fractional distn gave, in the residue for 

and less fat in the mmced product Intact pieces of up- Group I, an av I no of 109 8, compared to 73 1 for the 

salted pork and bacon showed greater E R across tb e total acids, and for Group II, 788 compared to 64.2, 

fibers than with the fibers, when measured between parallel 9 indicating more highly mol and more unsatd acids than 
plates, but with the elec probe there is no difference from in the distillate, confirmed by 1 of the Group I yieMidK 

which direction the E R is measured IQ. The peaetrs- 104% insol bromides in the distillate and 14 15% * n 

bon of salt into muscular tissue during the curing of bacoP the residue The Kottstorfer no of the first fraction <n 

F H. Banfield and E H Callow Ibid. 418-21T — Group I was 213 7 and m Group II, 212 0, indicating that 

By the elec probe method (I), the elec resistance (E R ) Group I was also richer in lower fat acids The authors 

of muscular tissue, before and after curing, was measured conclude that the unsatd acids in Group I were of marine 
The E R of fresh pork was considerably greater in a very origin, that these acids were more highly unsatd , that 

fat side than in a very lean one. The E R of muscular 90% of the unsatd acids of the food were recovered in t° c 
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including seeds and juice. The latter makes up about 
29% of the wt. of the fruit and has the following per- 
centage compn.: water 79.8, protein 0 6, fat andcrud# 
fiber 0, ash 0 48, carbohydrates (by difference) 19 1 , 
acidity as citnc acid 2.3, Ca 0 005, P 0 018 and Fe 0 018. 
The seeds contain 12 7% protem and 8.3% fat with an 
ash content of 1 92% The juice is Very palatable and 
possesses com possibilities The juice may be readily 
utilized in cocktails, candy, sirups, jeUy and cordials 
C R Fellers 

Vitamin C content of paprika fruit Istvan Szanyi, 
Termiszelludomanji Kodony 67, 527(1935) — Veins, stem 
and seeds of Hungarian paprika contain only traces of 
vitamin C Green paprika fruit contained 400, brown 
890-2000, fully ripe, red paprika 1048 to 2100 mg vitamin 
C per kg Flesh or juice of paprika is much higher (3100 
mg /kg ) S S de Fraaly 

Influence of pectin on the velocity of inversion of 
sucrose Sergio Berlmgozzi and Mano Testom Ann 
chim applicate 25, 489-90(1935) — Pectin was found by 
B and Liquort ( C. A . 25, 1295) to retard the v elocity of 
inversion of sucrose The action has now been measured 
quantitatively The rate of insertion of sugar sola, by 
citric acid in the presence of 1% pectin was detd at 10', 
35*, 45®, 05* and 80“ The retarding action of pectin 
increases with the concn Thus, in a 13% sugar sola the 
value of K at the above temps was reduced 20 4, 30-5, 
22 0, 22.3 and 9 7%, resp , due to the presence of pectin 
In a 52% sugar soln the reduction in K was 20.3. 32.8, 
24 7, 24 iS and 17 1%, resp It is seen that the retarding 
action decreases with increasing temp, and practically 
disappears at 107*. A. W. Contien 

Chem i ca l composition of certain fodder plants from 
Cameron Highlands C D V Georgi Malayan A gr. J. 
23, 483-5(1933) — When cut at weekly intervals at 
Serdang the crude protein, fat and fiber contents of guinea 
grass ( Pantcum maximum) were about the same as those 
of grass cut every 3 weeks at Cameron Highlands. Buffalo 
grass (Paipalum conjugal urn) cut in flower at Cameron 
Highlands was of about the same compn. as that cut every 
3 weeks at Serdang Analyses are given for Dalhs grass 
(Patpalum dilate turn) and for Hkiryu grass (Pennisdum 
clandesltnum ) The clovers weTe of about the same 

compn as like varieties grown in Europe J. R N 
Digestibility of artificially dried roughages J A 
Xewlander. \t. Agr Expt. Sta , Bull No 400, 3-12 
(1935); cf C. A. 29, 5536' —The digestibility for cows 
of each of the following artificially dried roughages was 
detd.- corn silage, both wet and dried, oat hay, Sudan 
grass, soybean hay and Japanese millet The amts of 
digestible crude protein and total digestible nutrients were- 
corn rilage, dried, 3 73 and C7 71 ; corn silage, wet, 437 . 
and 6824, oat hay, 10 50 and 70 57, Sudan grass, 12.44 
and 65-25. soybean hay, 9 00 and 71 43; and millet, 8 Do 
and 67 06% C R. Fellers 

Hew methods for preserving legume forage A E. 
PeTtins Ohro Agr. Erpt Sta , Bimonthly Bull No 177, 
203-5(1935) ; cl Virtanen, C. A. 29, 3417'. — New 
methods of ensiling leguminous crops by stack, acid- 
treated (4 I. V ) and artificial drying are discussed. 
Results of the 1st year’s expts with the A. I. V. acid- , 
treated silage show that ferm enta tion u> prevented m the 
ensiled hay and losses of drainage water are reduced The 
product u. palatable to dairy cows and, m «pite of the 
mineral acids present, appears to be harmless physio- 
logically. A nut of CaO and NaHCOj n normally fed 
m moderate amts along with the silage to neutralize the 
acids. The method is not recommended for general adop- 
tion at the present time C. R. Fellers 

Effect of season and maturity on the composition of * 
blue grass C. H Hunt and W. L Robison. Ohio Agr. 
Erpt Sta . Bull No 548 (51rd Ann. Reft ), 63-6(1935); 
cf. C A 28, 13S5’ — Frequent dipping decrease the total 
yield of dry matter but increase the protein content of the 
dry matter. In general, the In cutting m May was highest 
ra protein and fiber content nr, A lowest in fat content. The 
N-firee ert increased as the season advanced The ash 
content remained fairly ccmst C. R. Fellers 


f Composition of hays from Somogy county lAsli 
Urblnyi ifaogazdatdgt Kulatdsok 8, 320-7(1935) — 
Natural meadow hays, cafcd to 85% dry matter content, 
con tamed crude protein 87%, CaO 9.88, MgO 4 17 and 
PrOj 4 91% Alfalfa hay, ealed to 84% dry matter, con- 
tained crude protem 19 05, CaO 24 14, MgO 4.84 and 
PiO»5 92%. Red clover hay, ealed to 84% dry matter, 
contained crude protein 15.38, CaO 19.25, MgO 5-23 
, and P,Oi 4 96% The detailed analyses show that the 
1 compn of various meadow bays is much influenced both 
by the botanical types of component plants and the 
different factors of vegetation. S S de Fmaly 

Experiments on grass silage C Boyle and J J. Ryan. 
Journal (Saorstht feireann Dept Agr ) 33, 149-59 
(1935) — Grass silage made by the A. 1 V. method con- 
tamed HiO 79 90, protem 3.08, oil 0 64, fiber 5 45, 
carbohydrate 9.29 and ash 1 64%; the compn of the 
I silage closely approximated that of the original grass 
The effluent that escaped from the sflo con tamed total dry 
matter 5.2 and protein 1 6% The total loss in wt was 
7.3%, as compared with 10 6-II 9% when the grass was 
ensiled by the ordinary method The pu of the silage was 
4 0-4.2 in the top portion and 3 7-3-8 in the bottom por 
tion Both types of silage were eictll-nt feeds for dairy 
cows and calves K D Jacob 

Vitamin A content of com. silage. W E. Krauss Ohio 
1 Agr Expt Sta , Bull. No 548 (53rd Ann Kept), €2 
(1935) — Corn silage contained 2 5 Sherman units of vita- 
min A per g. Assay of the silage showed approx twice 
as much vitamin A activity (rat bioassay) as the green 
com from which the silage was made C R Fellers 
The food value of oat hulls E J- Sheehy Journal 
(Saorstit feireann Dept Agr ) 33, 167-72(1935) — Hulh 
from white oats con tamed HjO 10.5, crude protem 3 94, 
; EtjO ext 1 48. sol carbohydrate 52 17, fiber 28.26 and 
ash 3 63%. In expts. with cattle, the hulls gave satis- 
factory results when they were substituted for good 
quality meadow hay m the ration at the rate of II lbs to 
8 lbs K D Jacob 

Detn. of true dry substance m solid and liquid products 
(flours] (Moruot) 28 Analysis for fluoride — application 
to detn of spray residue on food products (Hoskins, 
’ Ferns) 7. Automatic recording balance (for use m drying 
macaroni products] (Binnmgton, Geddes) 1 Effects of 
arsenical sprays on grapefruit, oranges, tangerines. Temple 
oranges, limes and lemons (Longfield -Smith) 15 Pro- 
teins of the cowpea (Adolph, Chiang) 1IA. Jars for 
preservation of food (Shtexn) 19. Coconut fat treatment 
in the confection industry (HCIscher) 27. Cellulose 
"bulking agent" for nse in foods (U. S. pat. 2,026 ,86a) 
23 Adda, eompds of biacetyl and glycerol (used m the 
margarine industry] (Ger. pat 619,628) 10. 

Vitaminizing food F. Hoffmann -La Roche & Co 
(Soc. anon ). Fr. 788,014, Oct. 2, 1935 The vitamin C 
content of food is increased by adding esters, e. g , Me 
or Et, of 2 keto-l-gulomc acid. 

Preserving food. International Sugar & Alcohol Co 
"Isaco ” Fr. 788,098, Oct. 3, 1935. Pure dextrose or 
xylose is used for preserving foods contg. much water. 
This avoids excessive sweetness and sepn. of "crusts’ 
of sugar. 

Preserving mttfe for human consumption. Georg -4 
Krause (to Katadyn, Inc.) U. S 2,028,072, Jan. 14 
Mi IV is partially sterilized by treatment with ohgodynami- 
cally active bodies such as silvered clay pellets while W* 
previously heated condition (suitably at a temp, of about 
63*), the heating bemg for a tune shorter th a n the con- 
ventional pasteurization tim e and insufficient to cause 
complete sterilization or to impart a boiled taste to the 
milk, and the oligodynamic treatment u interrupted withm 
4 mm to avoid color or taste changes m the milk, sub- 
stantially the full vitamin value of the milk is retained 
Header and tube heat-exchange apparatus smtablefor 
treating m-lV Fntz G Cornell, Jr. U. S. 2,027,8 09 
Jan. 14. Structural details 
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Filters suitable for milk, etc. Maurwe A. Goldman (to i which may be used in admix t. with various other flavoring 


Commercial Filters Corp.). U. S. 2,028,0 <jI- 2, Jan. 14. 
Various structural details. 

Canning crab meat Carl R. Tellers. U. S 2,027 ,270, 
Jan. 7. Meat from the "blue crab,” "jock crab or 
"sand crab," before initial discoloration, is treated with 
an aq soln. of an Al, Zn or Sn salt such as a sulfate, nitrate 
or chloride eontg about ,0-100 p p m of Al, Zn or Sn, 
and the treated meat is sealed in containers and sterilized 

Confection compositions such as chocolate coatings 
Benjamin R Harris U S 2,027,167, Jan 7 A fat 
together with dispersed comminuted material such as 
cocoa and sugar is used with an ester of sulfuric acid having 
a terminal lipopbile group with at least 8 C atoms and a 
hydrophylic sulfate group, such as sulfonated cacao 
butter or the like 

Apparatus for concentrating fruit juices Marcel Mallet. 

Fr 787,016. Oct l, 1915 

Food flavorings Arthur Alt (to Monsanto Chemical 
Co ) US 2,027,%!, Jan 14 A flavoring for various 
foods such as ice cream, confectionery bakery products, 
preserves, etc , comprises an aralkyl ether of proto- 
catechmc aldehyde, such as the m benzyl ether, dissolved 
in ale Other ingredients such as coumarm, vanillin, 
sugar and water may be added 

Food flavorings Lucas P Kyndes and Henry H 
Retailliau (to Monsanto Chemical Co ) US 2,027,- 
387, Jan 14 A vanilla-like taste and odor are given to 
foods such os confectionery, bakery goods, preserves, 
sirups, etc , by use of alkyl ethers of protocatechuic alde- 
hyde such as the Pr, Bu, Am, hexyl, heptylor octyl ethers, 


ingredients if desired. 

Caffeine-free tea. Theodor Gretbe. Ger. 621,557, 
Nov. 9, 1935 (Cl. 53*. 3). Addn. to 608,215 (C. A. 29, 
2620*) The process of Ger. 608,21 5 is modified by treat- 
ing the tea with steam for a short time, e. g , Cr-H mins , 
after the extn with an org solvent. The conditions must 
be such that the temp, of the tea docs not exceed 65*. 
The steam treatment may precede or follow the treatment 
with air or an inert gas. 

Use of tahd carbon dioxide Sot supplying Inert gas In 
packages of coflee, etc CarIH Hansen (to John Hansen) 
U S 2,027,429, Jan 14. Various operative details are 
described U S 2,027,430 relates to a container adapted 
for use m packaging operations of this character. 

Preventing oxidation and rancidity of coffee, shelled 
nuts, cheese, powdered-milk products, milk chocolate, 
etc Sidni-y M usher (to Musher Foundation Inc ). 
U S 2,020,697, Jan 7 Various solid food materials 
have their particles mixed or coated with finely divided 
antioxidative vegetable material such as oat flour or finely 
divided barley, hominy, soybean flour, crushed sesame 
seed, crushed peanuts, crushed Imsecd cake, soybean 
press cake, castor-bean pomace, corn-germ cake or corn 
gluten, or, in the case of roasted coffee, a small pro- 
portion of finely ground unroasted coffee Ale. exts 
or the like from similar materials also may be employed 
as inhibitors of oxidation or rancidity Rubber, greases, 
soaps, resins and various drugs, chemicals and pharma- 
ceutical products, etc , may be similarly preserved from 
rancidity, oxidation or aging changes. Numerous details 
and examples are given. 
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Chemical engineering In retrospect and prospect 
Hugh Griffiths Chen. Ate 33, 591-3(1935). EH 
Danger to the human organism from Industrial solvents 
Otto Schulz Die Gasmmke 7, 126-8(1935) — A general 6 
discussion. A L Kibler 

2 J-Dichlorobutane as a solvent M. V. Likhosher- 
stov, S. V, Alekseev and T. V. Shalaeva Nitrocellulose 6, 
226-7{tD35); cf C. A 29,8174* E M Symmes 
The year'* progress fa solvents and plasticizers Thos. 
H- Durrans. Chen. Ate 33, 606-7(1935) EII. 

Patented improvements in the manufacture of synthetics 
from nitrocellulose. Krausch. Nitrocellulose 6, 219-20 
(1935). — A review. E M. Symmes * 

Collodion cotton as a film former In artificial leather 
manufacture Waiter Al. httinzinger. Nttrocellulose C, 
99-100(1935). E Al S 

The aurface tension of fat add condensation products 
and fatty alcohol aulfuric add esters. W. Weltzien and 
H, Ottensmeyer. iSonotsh. Seule Kunstsetde 40, 504-7 
(1935). — Expts. were conducted (I) to purify com- 
mercially available powders so as to remove admixed g 
electrolytes without any sepn of the various homologs, 
as a mist, of the latter is at times necessary for technical 
purposes, (2) to det. how surface tension depends on 
concn. and temp, and (3) to find out whether the addn. of 
electrolytes produces further changes m the surface ten- 
sion Igepon T powder (A) anrl Gardmol WA coned, 
powder {B) were purified by double recrystn. from AcOEt; 
Igepon A powder (C) was punfied by double recrystn. 
from 96% LtOH. Dynamic surface-tension measurements 9 
were made with Traube’i stalagmometer. A shows the 
greater dependence of surface-tension on the concn. at 20* 
and 80*. Nearly identical values were obtained with 
B and Cat 20'. At 80* the concn. factor was less pro- 
nounced in the lower conens. than it was in the cold. At 
a concn. of 1 g /I the surfare tensions of all 3 products 
are practically identical at 20* and 80*. The difference 
of about 10 dynes/cm. between 20* and 80* corresponds to 


the change in the surface tension of pure water. The 
greatest decrease of the surface tension is brought about 
at relatively low conens and further addns. produce no 
great changes. Equally coned solns. of the com. products 
contained considerably smaller amts, of the surface-ten- 
sion-active ingredients than did the punfied products. 
The addn. of electrolytes to the surface-tension -active 
substances tested yields, particularly at higher temp , 
an extraordinary, unexpected addnf. decrease of the sur- 
face tension Leopold Scheflan 

Rock wool In relation to health Lawrence T. Tairhatl, 
Stewart H. Webster and Granville A. Bennett. J. Ind. 
11 JZ • 17, 263-75(1935) — Cats were subjected to cold 
vapor, hot vapor and dust expts. with varying conens. 
of rock wool. Tbechem. data indicate no hygienic hazard. 
Histological examn. of the lungs, the liver and kidneys 
reveal no const, or significant pathol. changes. 

A, L. Elder 

Accidents during the removal of acids (In cleaning solu- 
tions) from well pipes Kremer. Gesundh.-Inz. 59, 
26-7(1936), — The "Fhrm" used tor cleaning consists 
essentially of 20% HC1 and a protective colloid. Its 
action may produce sufficient COi to replace most or all 
of the O present. Poisonous S-contg. gases may also be 
produced. Either of these factors could account for the 
deaths of workers reported. M. G Afoore 

Red squill investigations— effectiveness of red squill 
extracts as raticides. Robert E. Buck and C. R, Fellers, 
Ind. Eng. Chem 27, 1497-9(1935); cf. O’Connor, et al,, 
C. A. 30, 188* — Toxic exts. prepd from red squill powder 
are efficient raticides The best solvents are MeOH and 
EtOH and exts made with a Soxhlet app were more toxic 
than those prepd by shaking or stirring. Wheat bran is 
a suitable earner for the dned ext. Fits, can be prepd 
on a large scale by percolation Extd. baits are more 
palatable and more readily standardized than red squill 
powder. Field tests were made. C. W. Whittaker 

Determination of phosgene In gases from experimental 
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fires extinguished with carbon tetrachloride fire-ex- 
tinguisher liquid Vi P Yant, J C 01s*n,H H.Storeb, 
J B Littlefield and Leopold Scheflan Ini En; Cktm , 
Anal Ed S, 20-5(l°3t>) —The result s previously re- 
ported bt the Bur of Mines {cf C A IS, 2**4) on COCIj 
in the ga«cs from excelsior fires extinguished bv CC1,- 
ti-pe fire-extinguishing liquids have been questioned 
tef Olsen, tt at , C A 2S, 2075) on the basis that the 
analytical method gave erroneously high results The 


t [having wetting, frothing and dispersing properties! 
(Fr pat. 7SS.429) 17. Dissolving rubber to form [a 
product used ml insulation (U. S 2,Q2S,(X>S) 26 Esters 
of etbenfied gli colic acids [used as softening agents! 
(U S pat.2,027, on l) 10 Unsaid, aldehydes and ketones 
Iproducts used as rrsin components] (Bnt pat. 435,414) 
10 


Bureau, with the cooperation of the manufacturers of the ^Soc 
CCVtype fire extingmsheT, repeated some of the earlier c c 
work, under a reproduction of the former conditions except 
that a different analytical method was used In the first 
report the COCli was absorbed m ale XaOH and the NaCl 
formed was detd by titration, while in this new investi- 
gation the same constituent was detd by passing the gas 
sample first through a suitable purifying tower to remove 


Extracting products by solvents L'sines de MeHe 


n } Bnt 435,725, Sept. 20, 1135 See Fr 


COCli in the gas sample reacts with this reagent, pptg 
diphenylurea which can be filtered off and weighed, this 
serves as a measure of the COCJ. present The punty of 
the diphenylurea formed was checktd by its m p and also 
microscopically by detxts. of the cryst structure and n. 
The report gives a detailed description of the exptl pro- 
cedure and methods and a tabulation of results obtained 
The COCli found in 16 expts m which excel«tor fires were 
extinguished in 2 sealed chambers (capacity 23 and 32 cu 
m , resp ) ranged from 4 p p m by vol to 92 p p m , 
with an av. of 23 C p p m When the CCL-type fire- 
extinguishmg liquid was dropped on an I-beam previously 
heated to red heat and without fire present the amt. of 
COCI. found was 119 p p m The exptl results are in 
substantial agreement with those formerly reported by the 
Bureau The article calls attention 


using materials for test chambers which absorb minute 
amts of COCI, as this is a highly reactive gas It is sug- 
gested that neglect of this precaution may have given rv-e 
to conflicts in results reported by previous investigators 
The authors state that it is not the intention of the Bureau 
to discourage the use of CCU-type fire extinguishers, which 
are excellent for stopping incipient fires, but rather to det 
the decompn products which may remit and which should 
be recognized and properly evaluated L S 

Gas mask disinfection with a formaldehyde water 
vapor mixture Bau Kein-Hun, E Hade and U ang Kan 
Die Gasmaste 7, 115-23(1935) — Expts were earned out 
in a gaslight chamber with a capacity of about »/« cu m 
The 11CHO water vapor rent was generated in place 
by adding S.3 g cryst KMnO, to 3 3 g paraformsoda in 
10-33 cc II, 0 Tbe organisms used were Es colt. Sta- 
phylococcus aureus and anthrax spores These veere 
applied ui known nos on cover glasses which were exposed 
for different times at different temps and humidities 
It was concluded that the important factors in this method 
of disinfection are the HCHO content, of the condensed, 
water and the duration of the exposure HCHO in vapor 
form was ineffective The following 2 formulas for dis- 
infecting gas masks are recommended For general use 
for each cu m of storage space use 30 g paraformsoda 

(1 8), 75 g KMnO. and 9 cc V ~ — 

of condensed water is about 2*5 ... . 

tion with contagious diseases, for each cu m of storage 
Space use 45 g paraformsoda (1 8), 112 5 g KMnO., 
135 cc 11,0 The HCHO content of condensed water is 
about 4 t 7 Exposures of 1 hr are sufficient for general 
use but when known contamination with dangerous dis- 
eases has occurred it ts advisable to expose for S-12 hrs 
Gas masks should be hung up in the disinfecting chamber 


77*.Cf»(C A. 29,4853’) For "ertd •• rad "extd 
Plastic compositions. Ernest Bern elms ns. Fr 7S7,- 
9 SO, Oct 2, l'i35 Fillers such as sawdust, cork, asbestos 
or vulcanized rubber are incorporated homogeneously in 
plastic material bj passing the latter between rollers to 
form a layer about 0 5 mm thick and spreading the filler 
evenly on to this laj « 

Plastic compositions . - . 

Davion Fr. 7SS.4U7, Oct 10. 1935. The use of catalysis 
and heat m making resins from CH-Q and carbamide, 
phenols, cresols, etc , with or without casein, is replaced 
by the use of high frequercy currents High -frequence 
currents are also used for msolubilizmg casern, alone or 
mixed with other substances 
Plastic materials I. G Far bemud A -G Fr 7SS.- 
645, Oct 14, 1935 Products of high mol wt. contg. S 
1 and resembling rubber arc made by causing alkali, alk 
earth or NH, polysulfides to react with 2-chloroetbyl-2’- 
chloroetbyl ether m the presence of a diluent such as water 
and substances having surface activity such as BaSO., 
preferably freshly pptd Cf C. A. 30, 53G' 

Plastic compositions containing cellulose acetate 
Joseph R. Mares (to Monsanto Chemical Co ) U. S 

2,025,403. Jan 21. A neutral ester of a carboxylic acid 

the importance of 5 and an acetal of glj cerol and AcH, such as formal glycerol 


n the 


benzoate, is used for plasticizing cellulose acetate 

Plashc compositions suitable for coahng. molding, ete 
Car let on Ellis and V. m F trr Horst (to EUis-Foster Co ) 
U S 2,026, S75, Jan 7 A reaction product sol m a 
restricted no. of org. solvents such as hexahy dropbenol. 
phenols and dietbylene glycol, diethylene dioxide, etc. 
is formed from glycerol dichlorohydnn and an alkali 
polysulfide by beating together. Numerous examples are 

6 given 

Cellulose nitrate plastic compositions Harold J 
Tattersall and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Bnt 
436,161. Oct 7, 1935. Plastic coropns arc obtained by 
dissolving cellulose nitrate in monomeric Me methacrylate 
contg tneth>l-a,d-dich]oroLsobutyrate and subjecting the 
mixt to a treatment that effects polymerization of the Me 
methacrylate Polymerization mar be in presence of 
catalysts, e. g , BzO,, succinyl peroxide 

7 Decora lively colored plastic magnesia articles Albert 
E Cleghorn (to Travatex Products Corp ). U S 2.027,- 
021. Jan 7. Inthemanuf of cast articles, there is added 
Vs x yVi.rtvi vt.vsS. <£ ve.-v.-gvies.vx, VA-jCU, xvt , x vestal salt 
(such as Fe-(SO,)i or a Cu salt) which reacts to gvv* s 
hydroxide or oxide of the desired color 

Plashfiers for nitrocellulose compositions. Coenpagnie 
T. — — - - — frangaise pour 1‘exploitation des procMfs Thomson- 

H,0 The HCHO content 8 Houston Fr. 783,674, Oct 14,1935 Mixed phthalates 
For known contamina- of glycerol or glycol with an aliphatic monohvdnc ale 
such as MeOH, EtOH, PrOH, BuOH, AmOH and hexyl 

Apparatus for extruding plastic material such as ia 
making molded robber articles Geo F Brousseau and 
Harvey D Ferns (to Hood Rubber Co ) US 2,02H.(H4, 
Jan 14 Structural, mech and operative details 
Synthetic resms N. V. Industneele Maatschappiy 


A L Kibler 


gas masks will dil the concn of « Vowheen Koury A van der Lande Fr 78S.5S4, Oct 12. 

“ 1935 Drying or semi-drying o3s or their esters are poly- 

merized and the fats of the polymerization product* are 
split, or the fats of the oils are split and the mixed fat and* 
are polymerized The tmpolymenzed fat acid* are elimi- 
nated by distn. and the polymerized products are trans- 
formed to resms by reaction with compds used for the 
production of resins, e g , glycerol, phthalic anhydride 
and vinyl acetate or chloride. 


Use of higher sul/onated fatty ales in the laundry 
(Bresser) 25 Stirrer for the manuf of glues and adhesives 
(\Volltnbcrg) 1 Di carboxylic acid esters of tetrahydro- 
lurfury ] ale [plasticizers) (Borglm) 10 Halogenated 
products of phenyl phenylphcnyl ether (used in plastics] 
IU.S pat. 2,028,081) ID Guany 1 and biguanyl compds 
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Synthetic resins, Tarnishes, etc. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Bnt. 435,762, Sept. 23, 1935. Resinous 
mater ials sol. in varnish oils are prepd. by causing CHjO 
or a denv. thereof to react m an alk. medium with a 
bmuclear phenol contg. at least 1 but not more than 2 
reactive positions and contg at least 4 nonaromatic C 
atoms, 1 of which is a secondary or tertiary C atom that is 
directly joined to a C«H« nng in 1 of the o- or £ -positions 
to the phenolic OH Among examples, (1) di-(4-hydroxy- 
3-methylphenyl) dimethy lmethane is condensed with CHjO 
m presence of NaOH and the product, sol in MejCO, ale 
and ethoxy ethanol, is blended with raw China wood oil or 
linseed oil, or mixts thereof, and thinned with a mineral 
thinner and an aromatic hydrocarbon, with or without a 
Co drier to yield a varnish, and (2) the resin prepd in 
example (1) is blended with a polyhydnc ale -polybasic 
acid condensation product contg a drying oil or a fatty 
acid derived therefrom and thinned, with or without the 
addn of an oil, to yield a vamish The products may be 
blended with cellulose denvs , natural resins and ester 
gums, synthetic resins and synthetic resin-forming ma- 
terial, bitumens, natural or synthetic waxes, pigments, 
plasticizers, fillers, lakes, etc , for use in the man uf of 
coating compns , molding plastics, impregnating agents 
for paper, uood, etc , adhesiies for safety glass, linoleum , 
cements, sealing waxes, tnsulaltng materials, etc In 435,- 
796, Sept 23, 1935, divided on 435,762, oil-sol resinous 
materials are prepd by condensing CHiO with a chlori- 
nated di- or tn-nudear phenol having at least 1 but not 
more than 2 substitutable reactive positions and at least 
3 non -aromatic C atoms, 1 of which is directly joined to 
at least 3 C atoms and is directly joined to a CiH« nng as 
described in 435,762. In an example, dj-(4-hydrory-3- 
chloropheny 1) diphenylmethane is condensed with CH)Q 
in presence of NaOH and the product is blended with 
China wood oil and thinned with mineral thinner and aro- 
matic hydrocarbons to yield a vamish In 435,797, 
Sept 23, 1935, divided on 435,762, CH,0 or a polymer 
thereof is condensed with a mononuclear phenol having at 
least 1 but not more than 2 substitutable reactive positions 
and at least 7 non-benzenotd C atoms, 1 of which is directly 
joined to at least 3 C atoms and is directly joined to the 
CtH, ring as described in 435,762 In an example, p- 
tertheptyl phenol is condensed with CHjO in presence of 
NaOH to yield a resin 

Synthetic resinous condensation products. Walther 
Schrauth (to Deutsche Hydnerwerlce A-G). U. S 
2,027,351, Jan 7. By heating together initial material^ 
such as phthahe anhydride, succinic acid, ncmoleyl ale, 
and glycerol, resins of especially good elasticity are ob-. 
tamed, and generally similar products may be derived from 
phthahe acid, phthahe anhydride, bcxahydrophthalic 
acid, succinic acid, adipic acid, fumanc acid, maleic acid, 
citnc acid, tartanc acid, oxalic acid, etc. The said acids 
may be used alone or conjointly as a mixt ; it is advantage* 
ous to co-employ besides polybasic aromatic dicarbon 
acids simultaneously aliphatic, polybasic carbon acids, 
such as succinic acid, adipic acid or tartanc acid Several 
examples with details of procedure are given. 

Synthetic resinous products free from phenolic odor 
Gustave E. Landt (to Continental-Diamond Fibre Co ). 
U. S 2,027,988, Jan. 14. An initial phenolic-aldehyde 
condensation product is treated with a small proportion 
of a halogen such as Br, an rnorg halogen oxy-acid or a 
salt of such an acid such as a hypochlorite or chlorate ttj 
render the product free from phenolic odor in the final 
infusible state, and the reaction product is subsequently 
heated to convert it into the final state 

Resinous composibon. Daniel E. Strain (to Canadian 
Industries Ltd.). Can 353,925, Nov. 5, 1935. Ten 
parts by wt. of methyl methacrylate dissolved in 90 parts 
by wt. acetone is partially polymerized and then treated 
with amixt. of 20% H,0 and 80% MeOH, which ppts the 
polymer but not the unpolyraenzed substance The new 
cQmpn. softens above 100°. 

Voidable resinous product. Gerald H. Mams (to 
Canadian Westmgbouse Co. Ltd ). Can 354,092, Nov. 

1935. A first fabric is impregnated with a phenolic 


resin. A second fabric is treated with a phenolic resin 
on one surface and a urea resin on the other surface. 
The second fabric is placed over the first fabric with the 
urea-resin surface outward A third fabric is impregnated 
with urea resin and placed over the second fabric. The 
fabrics are treated with heat and pressure to unite them 

Mixed resins Adnen A Champetier and Albert 
Laporte Fr 787,967, Oct 2, 1935 Mixed resins sol. 
in oils are obtained by estenfying resmic acids of natural 
resins by the phenolic functions of synthetic resms, the 
beating necessary being earned out in an autoclave under 
pressure in an atm constituted by a phenolic product, 
and the heating is followed by a treatment under vacuum 
The reaction mass is heated to above 200° as rapidly as 
possible 

Polyvinyl resms Shawimgan Chemicals Ltd. Bnt. 
436,072, Sept 30, 1935 Resms are made by causing a 
polyvinyl ester, other than a formate, a substance, other 
than AcH, contg an active carbonyl gToup that combines 
with free OH groups of a hydrolysis product of the poly- 
vinyl ester and H»0 to react in the presence of a hydrolyz- 
ing and aretalizing catalyst and an org solvent, other than 
an afe , and, if desired, in the presence of an ale , the amt 
of H«0, or 11,0 and ale , being sufficiently small to give 
homogeneous reaction conditions such that the acetal 
reaction may attain or exceed 87% of completion In a 
modification, a partial or complete hydrolysis product of 
a polyvinyl ester, other than formate, formed in absence of 
a carbonyl compd , is caused to react with a carbonyl 
compd , other than AcH, in the presence of an acetalizing 
catalyst and an org solvent, other than an ale , and, if 
desired, in the presence of H-0 or an ale , or both, in amt 
sufficiently small to permit of obtaining homogeneous re- 
action conditions such that the acetal reaction may attain 
or exceed 87% of completion Films or threads are 
manufd by extruding the reaction mixt into air or into a 
pptn bath, with or without previous neutralization of the 
catalyst The products are also suitable for the production 
of sheets, rods or tubes, safety glass, coating compns and 
moldings Among examples, (1) poljrvjny] acetate (I) 
having a viscosity of 15 centipotses is heated to 70® with 
H,0 and paraformaldehyde in the presence of HtSOi, 
AcOBu and BuOH, and (2) a hydrolysis product of I 
(prepd. by 50% hydrolysis of I of 2 5 centipoises viscosity 
in EtOH contg IJ,SO<) is isolated and heated to 70® with 
aq CH,0 and Hi SO, in the presence of AcOEt and EtOH 

Polyvinyl resin. Howard W Matheson and George O 
Morrison (to Shawmigan Chemicals Ltd.) Can. 353,601 , 
Oct 15. A polyvinyl ester is hydrolyzed with an inorg 
acid and water, in any extent up to 100% hydrolysis The 
product is condensed with an aliphatic aldehyde and with 
an aromatic aldehyde 

Phenol-aldehyde resins Adolf Heck (to Cook Paint 
& Varnish Co ). U. S 2.027,337, Jan. 7. A phenol, 
about 2 mols , is condensed with 1 mol of an anhydride 
of an aromatic dicarboxyhc acid such as phthahe anhydride 
in the presence of a chloride of Al, Fe or Zn, and the 
resulting condensation product is caused to react with 
about 5-25% its wt of an aldehyde such as "paraform'* 
and the material is partially resinified by heating to about 
170® until a resinous product sol in ales , esters and ketones 
is obtained 

Use of vinyl resin compositions for tubes, toys, electrical 
parts, etc Lauchlin M. Cume (to National Carbon Co.). 
U. S 2,027,961, Jan 14 Various operative details and 
final heat treatment are described. U. S 2,027,962 
relates to operative details such as covering pipes, hand 
grips, etc , with preformed vinyl resin compn and then 
heating the material to convert it into final stable form 

Synthetic horn Internationale Galalith-Gesellschaft 
Hoff & Co (Henri Dumont and Werner Luck, inventors). 
Ger. 639.532, Oer. 4, 1935 (Cl 395. 18) Glass-clear horn 
stable to light is made by adding a mixt. of alkylaralkyl- 
ated aniline and dichlorohydnn to moistened casein and 
working up the casein by usual methods Thus, ethyl- 
benzylamlme and dichlorohydnn are added to moistened 
casein. Coloring matter and filling materials are added. 
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The casein is then molded, pressed, etc , hardened by 
01)0 and, if desired, polished 
Insulating material Electric & Musical Industries 
Ltd Tt 783,531, Oct. 11, 1935. Mica, for use as 
insulator in elec discharge app , is heated to about 1000* 
for 1-5 min , whereby its thickness is increased to about 
5 tunes The mica may then be subjected to pressure 
Thermal insulator Edward A Toohey and Earle R. 
Williams (to Johns -Manvi lie Corp ) Can 353, 5S3, 
Oct 15 A sheet of felted asbestos fibers with a starch 
binder contains water-repellant material of the type of 
wax distributed throughout the sheet in amt. not in excess 
of 10% of the wt of the sheet. 

Thermal insulator John D Cochrane, Jr (to Tormica 
Insulation Co ) Can 354,110, Nov 12,1935 A founda- 
tion body is impregnated with a heat-resistant resin. AI 
sheet 0 005 in thick is placed over the body and provided 


I Cement lor abrasive articles. Albert Lloyd Ball (to 
Carborundum Co ) Can 353,933, Nov. 5, 1935 A 
cement is composed of 16-18 parts of a bquid condensation 
resin in the A stage sold under the trade mark of Liquid 
Rcdmanol BR-1373, 8-10 parts HtO, about 73 parts of 
particles of fused SiO) The SiOj consists of appror 
equal parts of particles which pass a 40-mesh screen and 
are retained on a 200 mesh screen, and particles which 
, pass a 200-mesh screen 

’ Apparatus for preparing adhesive sheets such as those 
used In belt manufacture Charles A. Ball (to Chicago 
Belling Co). U S 2,020,726, Jan. 7. Various structural, 
mech and operative details 
Adhesive tape Donald R Anderson. U. S 2,027,461, 
Jan 14 Various details of app and operation 
Wetting agents, etc I G Farbemndustne A -G 
Brit 435,481, Sept 23, 1935 Products suitable a 


with rough surfaces Over the Al sheet is placed a fibrous y ting, washing, leveling, dispersing and emulsifying agents 
sheet impregnated with a heat-reactive resin, and a thin ~ u ‘ — "* 1 1 *■* “* 0 n 

pigmented adhesive sheet is interposed between the Al 
sheet and the surface sheet. The whole is heated and 

Nonconducting coverings for heat Friedrich Buchwald 
(to N. V Internationale Alfol Maatschappij) Brit 
434,682, Sept C» 1935 Vessels for transporting sotid CO, 
have insulation comprising 2 or more layers of corrugated 
millboard and bright metal foil sepd by spaces through * paraffin with 
which the gaseous COj evolved passes outwardly ' " ‘ J 


Dielectrics for Kerr cells Suddrutschc Telefon-Ap- 
parate-, Kabel- und Draht-W’erke A -G Ger. G22.3G8, 

Nov. 26, 1935 (Cl 21a 1 32 50) . A benzene denv which 
contains 2 or 3 nuclear substituents, is solid at atm temp , 
and has elec insulating properties and a high dipole 
moment, is dissolved in PhNOt or another liquid having $ eluded, 
about the same Kerr const. Specified benzene drnvs. n 

include o-dmitrobenzene, p mtramline, and 1,2,3-di- 
chloronitrobenzene 

Rubber-asbestos products Dewey & Almy Cbem 
Co Ger 622,320, Nov 25, 1935 (Cl 396 5). See Bnt. 

399,870 (C. A. 28, 1824*) 

Rubber-asbestos products Dewey & Almy Cbetn. 

Co Ger 622,416, Nov. 28, 1935 (Cl 396 5). See U S. 

1,907,617 (C A 27,3571) 


obtained by condensing fatty acids contg at least 8 C 
atoms, or reactive denvs thereof, with polypeptides contg 
1-5 peptide groups In examples, (1) glycylglycrae is 
condensed with lauric acid chloride in the presence of 
NaOll, and (2) the mixt of polypeptides obtained by 
hydrolyzing leather waste with Ca(OH) f , NaOH or HiO 
is condensed with oleic or aluric acid chloride or the chlo- 
rides of coconut acids or the acids obtained by oxidizing 

. The products obtained with the last- 

named acids may be used in mercerizing baths The 
products are useful for mating Aye pastes, mating dyed 
textiles fast to rubbini and stabilizing peroxide solns 

Wetting agents, etc N V Chemische Tabnek Servo and 
Meindert D Rozenbroek. Bnt 430,075, Sept 30, 1935 
As assistants in processes for cleansing, wetting, bleaching, 
dyeing, finishing or oiling fibrous materials, leather in- 


Adhesives I G Farbemnd A -G Ger 621,138, 
Nov. 2, 1935 (Cl 22i 2). Tor unit mg surfaces of artificial 
horn prepd from casein, use is made of adhesives com- 
prising casein 100, urea, thiourea or a denv thereof 50- 
100, and water 100-200 parts, with or without appropriate 
addns , e g , a pigment, a filler, a softening or a wetting 
agent, or a small proportion of a hardening agent 
Adhesives Fritz Maisold ~ “ — *' 


. made of compds with a straight chain of at 
least 0 C atoms contg (a) a terminal COOH estenfied 
or amidated with an ale or amine ccmtg a group derived 
from an oxygenated acid of S, or (b) a terminal SO,H. 
or (c) a terminal persulfomc group, the straight chaw 
carrying also a side chain that contains at least 2 C atoms 
and is free from acidic salt forming groups The side 
chain is linked to the main chain directly or through an 
atom of O or N, and the C atom in the main chain to which 
the side chain is attached must not be in the a- or 0- 


positton The side chain may be built up by ( 1) introduc- 
ing an alkyl group into the straight chain, (2) estenfymg 
with a mono- or poly-hydne ale a COOH linked to the 
main chain, or converting the COOH into a substituted 
amide group, the COOH may be introduced into the 
straight-chain compd by way of the CN group, (3) 
reaction of a straight-chain compd ccmtg halogen with a 


The compns described in Ger 615,509 are improved by 
addn of a small proportion of wood meal or rye bran 
Adhesive polymerized vinyl-ester-resin coatings. 
Ernest L Kallander and Gardner R Alden (to Dennison 
Mfg Co ) U. S 2,027,435, Jan 14 For giving a 
vinyl ester-resin coating on material such as adhesive 
tape, a desired degree of tackiness, it is treated with 
volatile moistening ljquid contg a true solvent for t‘ 
resin such as ale. and an aliphatic hydrocarbon such 
naphtha serving to restrain the solvent action U S 
2,027,433 relates to adhesive tape coated on one face with 
a vinyl ester resin and on the other face with another ma- 
terial such as cellulose acetate capable of adhesive activa- 
tion by an org liquid, both coatings being capable of ad- 
hesive activation by a common org bquid and capable of 
adhering firmly to each other when so activated but witb- 


substituted by an alkati metal, (4) estenfymg or ethenfy- 
mg a OH linked to the straight chain, e g , by ethenfying 
the OH group or groups of hydroxy fatty acids, e g , 
ricraolcic acid, (5) substituting a carbonaceous group, 
e g , by acylation, into an amino group linked to the 
straight chain, or (6) causing a straight -chain compd 

contg. halogen to react with an amine, diamine or hydroxy- 

solvent for the b 01 oxo-amine; the side chain may contain substituents, 
"* *" " e. g , OH, oxo or nitrogenous groups, or esterificd or 

ethenfied OH groups Among 13 examples, (1) the dt- 
chlonnated acid of coconut oil is converted into a dibutyl 
ether by reaction with BuONa and then amidated by 
condensation with taurine, (2) dichlorocetylsulfonic acid 
is heated with NaOH soln to yield dihydroxycetylsulfomc 
acid which is treated with butyric acid chloride, (3) 
the product of (2) is converted into a persulfonic compd 


tackiness prior to such activation Various examples 9 by treatment with NaiOi, (4) Na dichlorocetylsulfonate 


aze given 

Dispersing rubber in alkali silicate solutions. Ma* H. 
Khefoth (to C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc ). U S 
2.028,397, Jan 21. An alkali silicate soln such as a soln 
of Na silicate has thoroughly mixed with it rubber in the 
form of a rubber soln or suspension, and a fluosihcate 
such as that of Na which is slightly water-sol The 
resulting soln is suitable for use as an adhesive. 


(I) is heated with Bii.NH, whereby Cl Vs replaced by the 
dibutylammo group, and (5) I is heated with tbe Na 
compd of di-Et malonate 

Wetting and dispersing agents Henkel & Ci* G m. 
b II Fr. 788,663, Oct 14, 1935 Unsapomfiabte org. 
compds which, besides 2 free OH groups, contain at least 
1 aliphatic or cycloaliphatic radical of high fnol wt 
joined to the radical contg. the OH groups by a chain of 
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O or S, arc used. r*nnpl« ore monooctyl ethers of stye- 1 
«oi and thglyctTol, nwwiododeeyi ethers ol polyglycerols 
or glycerol and aha tlie -tetradecyl-, -hexadccyl-and -octo- 
decyl-cnmpds. 

Bleaching, washing and other compositions HenVel & 
Cie.G in b. II Brit 43VWl*Sept 21,1015 Compns 
consisting of alic -reacting mists comg a per compd and 
a salt ol pyro- or meta-phosphonc acid are stabilized by 
an addn. of Mg silicate added in the ready-formed state i 
Cf C A 29,8183*. 

Detergent, wetting, sptlspatterlng, emulsifying and 
trothlBH agents Benjamin It Harris 13 S 2,02.1,387, 
Dec, 3 Numerous examples ore given of the prepn of 
ester dertvs of at least relatively high mot fatty acids 
or relatively hlgh-mol oles with at least one semi- 
esterifictl sulfuric acid group, such as a substance of the 
general formula ROX[OS(Oi)OUY, where It is an acyl . 
radical with at least 4 C atoms, X represents the residue of 
on aliphatic polyhydroxy substance of a class consisting 
of glycerol, polyglycerols, glycols, polyglycols, hydroxy 
carboxylic acids, sugars, sugar ales , and acid dertvs of 
sugars winch link together the acyl radical with the sul 
fate group, Y Is a cation, and w and v arc small whole 
numbers, at least one Among the compds formed arc 
monofllein bistilfate, monodleyl diethylene glycol sulfate, 
and lulfonited mixed coconut fatty acid mono esters of , 
diethylcne glycol, sulfonated tnonoxtearyl glucose (many 
other compds also being mentioned) In prrpg these 
compds , there can he used as sources of the hpophde 
group such materials as mehssic acid, stearic acid, otcic 
add, rtcinolcw acid, laurtC acid, palmitic acid, cetyl ate , 
lauryl ale , cbolesurol, mixed coconut fatty acids, mtxcd 
tallow fatty acids and other materials with marked af- 
finity for mis and fats I or linking the Iipophile groups 
with the sulfate groups, there can be used glycerol, 
diglycerol, poljglyccrnls, glycols, polyglycols, hydroxy- 
carboxylic acids, sugars, alcohol denvs. of sugars, acul 
derivs. of sugars, and other di- and poly-hydroxy org 
substances. Tor introducing the sulfate groups there 
may be used sulfuric acid, concentrated or fuming, 
ehlorsulfonie acid, sulfuryl chloride, SO« and other sul- 
fonating agents The treatment with these agents may 
take place in the presence or absence of solvents and 
condensing agents such as pyridine and the like. 

Alkyl sulfates of high molecular weight (wetting, dis- 
persing, foamlne and smoothing agents for the textile 
and leather Industries, etc ) Heinrich Ilcrtsch (to If. 
Th. Ilflhnie A.-G ) U, S 2,027,8%, Jan 14. Uosatd 
hydrocarlxms comg not less than 10 C atoms, such as 
centene, etc., arc converted into sulfuric esters of the 
corresponding hydroxy compds by treating them with 
a mildly acting sulf.ating reagent such as II, SO, anil IluOII 
at a temp not exceeding 0* (suitably —10-0°) 

Phosphoric acid esters of fatty acid monoglycerides 
(frothing, wetting, detergent and emulsifying agents) 
Benjamin R Harris U. f> 2,020,785, Jan 7 Products 
suitable for use in various textile treatments, etc , have 
the general formula |ROXOP( 0)(0Y)0].Z, where 
"R” is a Iipophile group, "X” Is the residue ol a poly- 
hydroxy substance, *'Y'' and "7." are cations, and “t»” 
is a small whole no and are nonnitrogeneous esters of 
a phosphoric acid and a polyhydroxy substance where at 
least one hydroxy group of the poly hydroxy substance has 
its II substituted by a Iipophile group. The term “non- 
nitrogenous" indicates substances devoid of N linked di- 
rectly to C. The Iipophile group may include any fatty 
acid group such as the fatty acid radicals of. enprote acid, 
caprie , capryllic, valeric, butyric, nlnetie, hydroxysteanc, 
benzoic, lienzoylbenzoic, naphthoic, toluie, palmitic acid, 
stearic, Laurie, mehssic, otcic, mjrntic, ricinolcic, hnolctc 
acid or mixed fatty acids derived from animat or vegetable 
fats and fish oils such as lard, coconut oil, corn ml, cotton- 
seed oil, partially or completely hydrogenated vegetable 
oils such as cottonseed oil, corn ml, sesame oil and fatty 
acids of various waxes such as beeswax and carnauba 
wax ; or the Iipophile group may be an alky 1 radical derived 
from an ale. corresponding to any of the preceding acids, 


such as cetyl ale. or lauryl nlc. Hxamples of poly- 
hydroxy substances, the residues of which may serve ns 
linkages between the Iipophile groups and the hydroplule 
phosphate groups, arc os follows: mucic acid, tartaric 
acid, saccharic acid, gluconic acid, glucuronic acid, 
gulonic and, mannomc acid, trihydroxyglutnnc acid, 
glyceric acul, and the like, as well ns carboxylic oxidation 
products of polyglyccrols and sugars such as: xylose, 
gal most, fructose, maltose, sorbitol, glucose, dulcitol, 
orabito! and other sugar alcohols such ns hexahydne alco- 
hols thrived from sugars, and other substances having 
free hydroxy groups Various examples with details are 

Kl Nitrogen-containing esters (frothing, wetting, deter- 
gent, emulsifying and penetrating agents for treating 
textiles, leather, ores, etc ) Benjamin R. Harris U S 
2,02.1 ,076. Dec 3 Numerous examples arc given of the 
production of compds of the general formula L-O- 
COCIIiN(X)-J, svlure T." is a Iipophile group of the 
class consisting ol alkyls, ethers and esters, and having at 
least 4 C atoms, "X” is an anion, and *‘N” represents a 
qi i impic valent N with the three indicated valence bonds 
satisfied by the radu.nl of the class consisting of alkyls, 
aryls, and the radical of a hen ocychc ring of which the N is n 
mem lx r In tins general formula. "X” may represent Cl, 
Br, I, NO,, OH, So,, or an ncetntr or other org or inorg 
anion, and N ts a rpiimpievnlent N three valence bonds 
of which arc satisfied by alkyl, aryl or cyclic radicals 
Among the compds production of whuli is involved are 
the cholesteryl ester of betaine chloride (I), the mclissyl 
ester of betaine bromide (II), and of I, the cetyl ester of I, 
the ottvl ester of II, the dodecyl ester of I, the cholesteryl 
ester of II Among the acids which may lie employed as a 
source of the fatty acid Iipophile radical forming a part of 
, the Iipophile ester group arc caprotc, coprtc, enpryhe, 
valeric, butyric, abietic, hydroxysteanc, Uentovc, benzoyl- 
lienzoic, naphthoic, tohuc, palmitic, stearic, fauric, 
mehssic, oleic, myrisbc. ricinolcic, linolcic acid or any 
fatty acid with at least 4 C atoms, mtxcd fatty acids 
derived from natural fats, oils, hydrogenated oils, waxes 
Tertiary amines which may be used ns a source of and for 
the purpose of forming the quaternary nitrogen in the 
betaine radical arc: pyridine, various picolincs, quinoline, 
isoquinolme, quinaldincs, FliNMej, PhNI.lt, Ht,N, 
I lNMe„ Mc,N and other tertiary amines which are suf- 
ficiently reactive to form quaternary ammonium compds 
In general, the preferred method of making these sub- 
stances is to cause a tertiary amine, either aliphatic, 
cyclic or mixed aliphatic-aromatic to react with a Itpo- 
philc ester of monot/romo- or vionochioro-acctic acid 
The "L” of the formula may also l»c satisfied by an ester 
or ether group, such ns a fatty acid ester or alkyl ether of a 
poly hydroxy substance The polyhydroxy substances 
employed may t* hydroxy carboxylic acids, sugars, ales., 
sugar ales , glycols, polyglycols, glycerols, polyglycerols , 
in fact, substantially any substance having at least two 
esterifiable hydroxy groups. Examples of other poly- 
hydroxy substances are mucic acid, tartaric acid, sac- 
charic ocid, gluconic acid, glucuronic acid, gulonic acid, 
mannomc acid, trihydrnxyglutnric acid and glyceric acid, 
as well os carboxylic oxidation products of polyglycerols 
such as represented by the formuli HOOCCII(OH)CH,- 
0CUiCH(0ll)Cll>0CIl»C001I, xylose, sucrose, glucose, 
lactose, galactose, fructose, maltose, rhamnose, sorbitol, 
dulcitol, arabitol and other substances having free hy- 
droxy groups. 

Esters of auifodicarboxyllc arid* Alphons O. Jaeger 
(to American Cyanatmd ft Chemical Corp.). U. S 
2,028,001, Jon. It Numerous details and examples arc 
given of esters having wetting, detergent and emulsifying 
proj>erties such ns the di-Me, di-Am, dioctyl, didodecyl, 
didecyl, difenehyl, dibenzyl, di-l’h, bisftctrnhydrofur- 
furyl), Me iso-Uu, di-Bu, diohyl, I.t stearyl or similar 
esters of sntfo satd. and unsaid, aliphatic dicarboxyhc 
acids such as mono and disulfosiiecinlc, sulfoclilorosuecmic, 
sulfoadipic, sutfopyrnlnrtnric, snlfoglutartc, siilfosubenc, 
sulfosebacie. sulfomnleic, snifofnmaric, sulfodimethyl- 
succinic, sulfomethylgliitaric, sulfopemriic, sulfopropyl- 
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•.Uremic, «aiIfo5etylgiutanc and other sulfonated dicar- ' 
boxy lie acids of the aliphatic senes 

Sulfuric and phosphoric esters Oranicnburger chew. 
Tab A -G (Kurt Lindner and Johannes Ziekerroarm, in- 
ventors) Ger 622,268, Nov 23, 1935 (Cl 12o. 23 02). 
Utmtd monohydne aliphatic ales contg at least 10 C 
atoms arc partly este nfied with HjSOi or other sulfonating 
agent, and esterification is then completed with H,PO, or 
a denv thereof, e g , PiO, The products are finally . 
neutralized Modified products are obtainable by adding 
other substances, e g , hydrocarbons, other ales , ketones 
or carboxylic acids or their anhydrides or chlorides, to the 
reaction mixt The products are useful as washing and 
emulsifying agents 

Aliphatic sulfoRBt'.on products 1. C. Farbenmd A -G 
(Karl Keller and Eduard Goffer;#, inventors). Ger. 
622,296, Nov 25, 1935 (Cl 12o 23 01). The known prod- 
ucts obtained by treating polychlorinated higher paraffin ; 
hydrocarbons with alkalies are treated with sulfonating 
agents Products contg both SOiH and OSO,II groups 
are obtained Examples are given The products are 
useful as wetting and emulsifying agents 
Glycerol ethers Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd . 
Alfred W Baldwin, Isidor M. Ileilhron and Wm E. 
Jones Bnt 436,1-13, Oct 7, 1935 Tor the production 
of 0-clhers of glycerol (1), the alkali metal compd. of an 
alkylidtne or arallrylidme ether of Z is caused to react with - 
an morg ester of an aliphatic ale having at least 8 C 
atoms and the compd thus produced is hydrolyzed The 
products are oily or waxy and, when emulsified, as by the 
salts of cetyl sulfuric ester, yield useful softening agents 
They may be converted into detergents as described in 
Bnt. 436,209 (following abstr ) In examples, benzylidine 
glycerol is treated with Na or K and condensed with cetyl 
iodide, cetyl Na sulfate or octadecyl iodide, the products , 
being hydrolyzed frith HC1 

Wetting agents, etc Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd , Alfred William Baldwin, Hugh Mills Bunbury and 
Isidor Moms Heilbron Bnt 436,209, Oct. 7, J935 
Addn to 398,818 (C A 28, 1487'). Betting, cleansing 
and dispersing agents aie obtained by sulfonating g. 
glyceryl alkyl ethers in which the alkyl group contains 
13-20 C atoms In examples, (1) cetyl-d-glyceryl ether 
is treated with Na pytosulfate and pyridine , the product i 
foams strongly in soln and cleanses greasy woolens, and 
(2) cetyl- or oct*decyl-0-g]yceryIether is treated with 
CtHSO, m CCL 

Molded product Royal F Strickland (to Canadian 
General Electric Co Ltd). Can 353,565, Oct. 15 
In manufg an article having a fragile portion, there is 
placed in the mold surrounding that portion a material 
composed of a synthetic resin, such as Durite, a hardening 
agent, such as hexamethylenetetramine, and a noncom- 
pressible filler, such as marble flour. This produces a 
base for elec, lamps composed chiefly of synthetic resin 
Molded articles of thermoplastic material such as 
battery cases of bituminous composition Charles L. 
Keller (to Richardson Co ). US 2,027,483, Jan 14. 
Various mfg details are described 
Molding hollow bodies Brevets & I’rocfdfx Indus! riels 
(B F P. I ) and Tugen Katz Bnt 432,321, July 24, 
1935 A seamless hollow body, e g , a container, box, 
article of clothing, hat, toy, etc , consists of 2 shells con- 
nected by surface adhesion , 1 of the shells is molded as a 
seamless uncalendered hollow body with a porous surface 
Iictk paper pulp in molds with pervious walls and the other 
is formed on the inside and (or) outside of the 1st shell and 
consists of latex or a latex compn The pulp is deposited 
on the pervious molds by compressed air or suction and 
saponin, “Igepon,” etc , may be added to assist the pene- 
tration of the latex into the porous surface The pulp is 
of vegetable or animal origin and siring or loading sub- 
stances other than latex may be added. \ ulcamzicgmixts 
may be added to the latex and also dyes or perfumes 
The latex shell may be provided with a fat, oil or volatile 
hydrocarbon-proof coating of Ac cellulose, gelatin or 
chlorinated rubber 

Appxrxtas for molding blanks from powdered ma- 


terials such as bakelite Leo C. Shippv (to General 
Motors Corp ). U. S 2.028,021, Jan. 14. Various struc- 
tural, mech. and operative details 

Coloring benzylcellulose molding-compositons Im- 
perial Chemical Industries Ltd and Archibald A. Harrison 
Bnt. 435,539, Sept. 16, 1935 The blue dyes contg Cu 
obtainable according to Bnt 322,169 (C. A . 24, 2S90), 
389,842 (C. A. 27, 4941) or 410,814 (C. A. 28. 6574') are 
incorporated in benzylcellulose extrusion molding compos 
The free dyes or lakes formed therefrom may be used 
Coloring nitrocellulose coating-compositions Im- 
perial Chemical Industries Ltd. and Archibald A. Har- 
rison. Brit 435,614, Sept. 16, 1935 Divided on 435,539 
(preceding abstr.). The dyes and lakes mentioned in 
435,539 sue incorporated in nitrocellulose coaling -ecmpns 
The compns so obtained gtv e blue weather-resistant coat - 
mgs, fast to light, on metal, fabric or leather 
Condensation products from acetylene and phenols, 
etc Walter Rrppe and Ernst Keyssner (to I G Farben- 
md A,-G). U. S 2,027,199, Jan 7. Products which 
are of resinous character are obtained by reaction of CiHi 
at temps of 100-300* on cyclic org, compds. bjdroxvlated 
in the nucleus such as PbOH or xylenols in the presence 
of a catalytic org. base such as piperidine or cydobexyl- 
amine which is resistant to the reaction temp and inert, 
at such temp , to the hydroxylated reacting compd 
Vinyl polymerization products Otto Rahm Bnt 
436,084, Sept 30, 1935 Materials useful as substitutes 
lor glass, wood or metal are made by supporting or 
suspending 1 or more pieces of absorbent material, e g , 
fabric, paper, fine wire mesh or plywood, in a chamber, 
introducing 1 or more tin polymerized or partially poly- 
merized unsaid org. compds capable of forming hard 
polymerization products, if necessary with the addn of 
hardening agents, and polymerizing or completing the 
polymerization of said compds. The products may be 
used in the manuf. of motor bodies, parts of aeroplanes 
and railway carnages, film spools, toys, dishes, casings for 
wireless sets, floor coverings, etc 
Polymerization of methyl methacrylate. Emd D. Ries 
(to Canadian Industries Ltd ) Can 354,086, Nov 12, 
1935. A nut of 37 parts by vol of methanol, 53 parts 
IfiO. and 10 parts Me methacrylate is heated for 96 b«* 
at 65*. The polymer is obtained in the form of a soft 
sponge, which is readily broken up. The whole mass is 
removed from the polymerizing vessel, filtered, washed 
with methanol, and fined for 3 hrs at 20* and 3 hrs at 
120-140* 

Cleansing agents, etc Henkel & Cie C m. b 
H Bnt. 435,465, Sept. 23, 1935 Cleansing, bleach- 
ing dyeing, penetrating and like compns contain 
HjO-sol bypopbosphates, e g , NaiPiOi or hypopbos- 
phates of triethanolamine, cyclohexylanune or amino- 
propandioj For example, NaBO, 12, Na.PiO, 15, soda 
10 and Mg silicate 1, with or without soap 501b , are mixed 
In 435,475, Sept 23. 1935, Hfl-sol tnraenc alkali meta- 
phosphates are added to cleansing, bleaching and wetting 
agent* and to liquids used td the prepn and dyeing «] 
textiles, leather, hair, etc For example, 35 lb of the 
metaphosphate mixed with 65 of the Na salts of the sul 
I fune esters of higher fatty ales is used for washing delicate 
fabrics, e g , wool or silk. In 435,562, Sept. 24, 1935. 
phosphites, pyrophosphiles, e. g , Na.HA’iO*. or hypo- 
phosphites, e. g., NHjPOi, are added to cleansing and 
washing agents, the mixts. may be used to bleach or to 
assist wetting and dispersion in dyeing or other treatment 
of textiles, leather, etc. For example, a mixt. of NatHj- 
I'iO» 10 with the Na salts of the II, SO, esters of higher 
fatty ales CO lb is used for washing silk or wool, la 435,- 
► 710, Sept 20, 1935, 11,0-sol. polyphosphates are used a* 
addni to known cleansing, wetting, bleaching and super- 
fatting agents. For example, a mut. of Na.P.O,* 15. soda 
10, perborate 10, stabilized by Mg silicate 1, and wap 50 
lb is used for washing clothes 
Detergents Henkel & Cie G m b.H Bnt 433,317, 
Sept. 16, 1835. In cleansing-agents that contain alkali 
carbonate and neutral alkali pyrophosphate, the phos- 
phate is at least half the carbonate. Soap, p« salts. 
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waterelass. metasibcate and borax may be present. Thus, 1 threads, films, etc. The absorbed halogen is readily rf- 
a mat of soap 45, NaB 0, 10 , Na.P.O 30 and NaiCO, mov ed by treatment by heat , vacuum, solvents^ suitable 
15 lb is used for washing textiles 
Sterilizing liquids Kafadyn A.-G Brit 432,101, 

July 15, 19)5 HjO and other liquids are sterilized by 
adding liquid HiO, or other nongaseous O-yietding sub- 
stances other than halo cotnpds together with 1 or more 
ohgodynamically active metals or 1 or more compds of 
such metals in ohgodynamicaUy minute quantities, in 
such manner that the actions of the 2 different agents can 
be separately controlled Cf C A 29, 392' 

Wax emulsions I G Tarbemndustne A -G Brit 
435,618, Sept 19, 1935 See Fr 784,614 (C A 30, 

193*) 

Polishes Gayet, Benot & Fits Fr <87,910, Oct 1, 

1035 Colloidal suspensions of fats, waxes, paraffins, etc , 
in water contg glue, e g , bone glue, are used The fat 
is dissolved m kerosene or like solvent and mixed with a 
soln of glue and a sofn of starch and soap 

Absorption material, apparatus for removing moisture 
from the air Edmund Altenkirch Bnt 434,666, Sept 
6.1935 See Fr 772.706 <C A 29, 1542*) and Ger 610,- 
939 (C A 29, 5703’) 

Porous bodies Maxwell L Whitacre and Peter De- 
Leeuw (to Carborundum Co ) Can 353,932, Nov 5, 

1935 One of several examples of making porous articles 
is- Mu 4000 g of fused Al, 2000 g of a clay bond, 1600 
cc of H t O ccmtg 4 g of acetanilide and 20 cc of EtOH 
for 15 mm , add 300 cc of a 2 5% K ,ue soln and mix 10 
mm , add 300 cc of a 1 5% soln of HiOj and mix for 2 
mm , place in a mold and dry at room temp for 48 hrs 
Dispersion of carbon black Charles W Tucker (to 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co ) Can 354,103, Nov 12, 

1935 Carbon black is mixed with HiO w the presence of 


reagents Iodine may be extd from the mother liquors 
obtained from the refining of seaweed ashes or NaNO» 
Halogens may be similarly removed from atr or other 
gases The products comprising the condensation products 
with halogens, particularly I, may be used as bandages, 
etc , for medical purpose] I solns may be prepd. by im- 
mersion thereof m a solvent, eg, ale The products may 

2 also be used for inhalation purposes or to remove impurities 
that react with halogens, e. g , HiS, SOj, from gases A 
suitable fil'ermg mass is prepd by causing polymerized 
vinyl ale 10, dissolved in HiO 100, to react with HC3 
(sp gr 1 19) 24 and 40% CH,0 9 parts, stirring, molding 
when coagulation starts and allowing to stand 

Removing water from vaporous mixtures with anhy- 
drides such as acetic anhydride Henry Dreyfus U t> 

3 2,027,420, Jan 14 Water vapor such as that in admixt 
with Ac-O is caused to react with a gaseous hydrocarbon 
such as CH» (suitably at a temp of about 600-850* in 
the presence of Ni, Co or Cu) 

Fluid for hydraulic brakes, etc Wagner Electric Corp 
Fr 788,534, Oct 11, 1935 A preferred compn is glyceryl 
dincmoleate 50 and diaeetone ale 50 parts, but the mono- 
ester of glycerol and glycol and polyglycol esters may alrso 
be used, and other ales such as EtOH, PrOH and tetr?- 
hydrofurfuryl ale may be used If an ale. other than 
diacetone ale is used it is desirable to add a small amt o* 
a neutralizing agent such as K arsenate to avoid aU 
acidity 

Friction material suitable for brakes and clutches John 
D Alley (to American Brakehlok Corp ) U S 2,026,- 
767, Jan 7 A flexible friction material is prepd by mixing 

... 18 parts of a drying vegetable otl such as linseed oil wifh 

sol salt of a compd having the structure of the product j S 2 7, finely divided pyrobitummous material such a* 


obtained by condensing substantially 1 mol of formalde- 
hyde with substantially 2 mols of 0-naphthalenesulfomc 
acid. The aq dispersing agent comprises 2-6% of the 
quantity of carbon black 

Wood-filling composition Earl D. Flood and John A 
Jlasnum (to Flood Co ) U. S. 2,027,095, Jan 7 An 
aq. vehicle is used with a predominant proportion of 
finely divided mineral filler and with small proportions of 


bituminous coal 25, and short-fibered asbestos 65 parts, 
shaping as desired, and curing without pressure in a 
baking oven at a temp of about 50* for 4-5 hrs and then 
at about 150* for 5-6 hrs Cf C A 29,2531* 

Bushings for use in steering columns, etc. Newton 
Skillman (to O & S Bearing Co) US 2,027,559, 
Jan 14 An inner liner of lubricant-impregnated fibrous 
material is backed and held in place by a hardened a*- 


cellidose acetate, rubber latex, a drying oil and Na sahcyl- 6 phaltic material of such consistency as readily to shear 

when forced into an undersize housing u 


Compositions for coating metal, stone, wood, paper, 
textile materials, etc Paul Friedrich (to Trustkantoor 
Amstelland N.-V ) U S 2,027,086, Jan 14 Bitumi- 
nous hydrocarbon materials such as tar, pitch and asphalt 
are mixed with smaller amts, of aliphatic chlorohydro- 
carbons such as CiHCli and fluid homologs and derivs of 
benzene and the mat. is heated to above 130" under 
superatm. pressure with rapid stirring 
product . 

Gum-lac coatings Rheinische Schellackbleiehe Ernst 
Kalkbof A -G. Fr. 788,703, Oct 15, 1935 A coating 
which hardens without heating comprises a soln of gum -lac 
of known type to which AlCb or urea is added as hardening 
agent Resins, cellulose derivs , fillers and dyes may also 
be added. 

Modified castor oil, coating composition Harold J 
Barrett (to Canadian Industries Ltd ). Can 354,089, 
Nov. 12, 1935 This relates to improved softening agents 
and more particularly to nitrocellulose compns contg. 
Ih «e agents. E. g , a mat. of 81 3% of castor oil and 
18 7% of phthahe anhydride is heated without stirring 
with CO, at 220“ for about 12 hrs. until the acid no of 
the mixt reaches approx 15 The product obtained is a 
light-brown oil of a viscosity of 471 poises 

Taz varnish " " - 


Material for seals such as pump packings resistant to 
chemicals. Wilbur A Lazier (to E I du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co ) U. S 2,027,389, Jan 14 A packing 
for seals such as those of pumps for acids comprises a 
fibrous base such as asbestos impregnated with a mat 
comprising a hydrogenated castor otl (hydrogenated to 

. — produce a waxy material m 70* or higher) and a solid 

form a reaction 7 lubricant such as graphite. 

Paste of comminuted metal Henry H. Mandle Can 
354,050, Nov 12, 1935. Metal, e g , Al, m flake form is 
mixed with a purified hydrocarbon of suitable volatility 
and boding range Dissolved in the mixt m a quantity 
less than 5% of the Al present ts an alkali metal salt of a 
volatile aliphatic acid and an Al salt of a nonvolatile ali- 
phatic acid The latter is present in greater amt than the 
former 

Stnp for sealing cartons Old Colony Trust Co 
(executor of the estate of William W. McLaurtn) Can 
354,144, Nov 12, 1935 A strip is coated on one side with 
a water-resistant adhesive, such as asphalt Over tb« 
coating is placed a coating of water-sol adhesive, such as 
fresh glue The intermediate coating prevents the strip 
from loosening in warm climates 

„ , - Casting transparent films Edouard M Kratz (to 

.... . - Soc - du de P ans Fr. <88,249, Oct. 9 Marbo Products Corp ) U. S 2,027,829, Jan. 14 fn 

IV Jo A ^ ^ rn J*“_5"ntams coal-tar pitch, crude the casting of films such 


phenol and benzene, to which a pigment or insulatin'* 
filler ts added 

Removing halogens from fluids Kodak Ltd Bnt. 
435,738, Sept 26,1935. Halogens, except F, are removed 
worn fluids by contact with polyvinyl ale -aldehyde con- 
densation products, which may be used in any suitable 
phys. form, e. g , powder, grams, porous masses, fibers. 


casein or gelatin 
the surface of a earner web used a protected by a coating 
of petroleum jelly deposited from a soln in a volatile 
solv ent. 

Lignin denvative. Guy C. Howard. Can 353,886, 
Nov 5, 1935. Lignin substance is sepd from assoed 
nonligneous org matter to obtain an aq dispersion of 
free hgninsulfomc acid contg. some organically corfl- 
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bmcd base in the formof a 'alt of ligmnsulfome acid This ^ Printer’s blanket. Harold D. Rice (to U. S Rubber 


s heated and evapd under conditions of sufficiently 
partial pressure of SO, m the gas phase to induce the escape 
of nearly all the SO, gas The evapd product is dild with 
11,0 to produce a lignin dcriv. in gel form, which is then 
sepd from the mother liquor. It is useful as a bonding 
agent 

Apparatus for use in making synthetic carbonado 
diamonds Jean II L PeBats U S 2,027,963, Jan 14 
Various structural, mech and operative details 

Rock woo! John Buss Brit 435,064, Sept. 13, 1935. 
The wool is made from siliceous material, e g , rock, 
metal or ore slag, by pouring the molten material in a thin 
stream onto the marginal surface of a thin metal disk 
rotating at high speed and utilizing the rotation of the 
disk to discharge air or other fluid, e g , paraffin oil, 
from beneath the disk onto the mineral fibers. App is 
described 

Magnetic powders Heracus-Vacuumschtnelze A -G 
and Wilhelm Rohn Ger 619,749, Oct 5. 1935 (Cl 21j 
31 03) Metal powders with predetermined magnetic 
properties are obtained by reduction of crystals of mixed 
salts formed to give the desired end-product mixt Mixed 
salts of Te or Ni with Co, Cr, Mo, Cu, Mn, Si or Ag are 
used The products are used for making magnetic cores. 


Proofing agents Wing foot Corp Tr 788,057, Oct 3, 

1035 A waterproofing compn. for paper, etc , comprises 
a mixt of a waxy substance and a condensation dcriv of 
rubber The latter may be made by boiling a soln of 
rubber in C»H« for 1 or 2 hrs , adding 10% of a trans- 
formation reagent such as SnCU and continuing the heating 
for several hrs 

Containers of treated paper or the like suitable for 

holding lubricating oils, etc W’llbur A. Lazier and James < noise are thus produced 
II Wcrntz (to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ). U S «».»— i~~ *•*>• -<• 

2,027,390, Jan 14 Material for containers aueh as paper 
bottles is coated with a compn comprising a substantially 
H-satd ester of a fatty acid having am p of 60* or higher 
such as substantially H-satd castor oil, hydrogenated 
blown drying oils or waxy esters ol hydroxy stearic acids 
with high -mol -wt ales 

Panels of wood veneer with a core such as wood 
Charles B Notni (to Haskehte Mfg Corp ). U. S 


Co ) US 2,027,322, Jan 7. A base such as a sheet of 
felt carries a coating of the solids deposit of an aq dis- 
persion of rubber vulcanized to the base 
Attaching linings to furs Josephus A Klcine Bnt 
433,587, Aug 10, 1935 Reinforcing linings are atUched 
by adhesive rubber dispersions Sprayed on as pmall drop- 
lets 

„ Catalytic material suitable for Igniting cigarets Richard 

a E Berthold (to Cardinal Products, Inc ). U S 2,021,- 
475, Nov. 10 A calcined residue of cotton is satd with 
a soln of Th nitrate, Zr nitrate, AI nitrate, Pt chloride and 
Ba Pt cyanide, with the total amounts of nitrates, chlo- 
ride and cyanide in the ratio of about 14 2 1, and the 
satd calcined material is formed into igniting pellets which 
may be used as described in U S 1,899,008 
Floor covering Milton O Schur and W’altcr L Hearn 
3 (to Brown Co ) Can. 353,550, Oct. 15 A felt base is 
composed of compacted, waterlaid, substantially un- 
hydrated but refined wood pulp and up to about 25% by 
wt. of added cementitious material such as well-hydrated 
cellulose and starch substantially uniformly distributed 
therethrough The felt is sufficiently absorbent to be 
readily penetrable by molten bitumen 
Laminated phonograph records Richard F Warren 
(to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp ). U. S 2,028,- 
120, Jan 14 A core of fibrous material such as paper is 
used, at least the surface of which is Impregnated with a 
hardened artificial resin to render the core moisture- 
resistant, a playing groove receiving surface being provided 
contg as the sole resinous constituent a polymerization 
product from a vinyl lower aliphatic acid ester such as 
vinyl acetate, a vinyl halide or styrene or mixts of such 
products. Durable records with a "minimum" of surlace 


8 076, Jan 14 Various mfg details are described 

Buffing wheels Elisha W. Hall U S 2,027,425, 
Jan 14 Layers of fibrous buflimg material such as cloth 
are united at spaced intervals by a tenacious adhesive such 
as a latex compn 

Playing-courts, etc Caleb Athdge Bnt 435,324, 
Sept. 10, 1935 A tennis-court, path, etc , are provided 
with a layer comprising an aggregate of ground wood, . 
ground cork, ground rubber and sand, held together by a 
binder of oil, e g , linseed, with either resin or a resinous 
substance The ground wood may be pretreated with 
linseed oil 

Dry preparations dispersible In water Soc pour 
Find chim A Bile Brit 435,412, Sept 20, 1935 See 
Tr. 709.956 (C A. 29. 530*). 

n Imitation straw hats Caradme Hat Co Brit. 435,. 


Stiffening fabric suitable for use in shoe manufacture 
Joseph Fausse (to Celastic Corp ) U S 2,027,968, 
Jan 14 A fabric has a cellulose denv. such as cellulose 
nitrate or acetate or ethyl cellulose pptd. in the interstices 
on one side, with the cellulose denv in a colloidcd solvent 
resistant form on the other side, and is adapted sat use 
by treating with a solvent followed by shaping and drying 
in the desired final form 

Stiffening fabric suitable for use in shoe nianufaeture 


Russell Hamilton (to Celastic Corp ). U. S 2,027,973, 

Jan 14 A fabric is impregnated throughout with a celhi- 

lose-denv soln such as one of cellulose nitrate or acetate or 
ethyl cellulose and without drying is passed into O pptg 
bath, the solvent-liquid content of the soln and pptg. 
bath being at least "partially immiscible” and the fabric 
being subjected to the pptg bath for a time only suf- 
ficient to ppt part of the cellulose denv.; the impregnated 
fabric is dried, treated with a cdlulose-deriv solvent to 
soften it, shaped and dried in the final desired form 
Impregnated fabric suitable for stiffening shoe materials 
Earle If. Cameron (to Celastic Corp ) U. S 2,027,957, 
Jan. 14 A matenal adapted to be softened by treatment 
with a solvent comprises a fabric carrying a pptd cellulose 
denv. such as cellulose acetate or ethyl cellulose in its 
interstices and also carrying, distributed throughout the 


>07, Sept 17, 1935 An imitation straw hat is made from g pptd cellulose dcriv, a cellulose dcriv. in a relatively 


fabricated or woven paper by applying a waterproof stif- 
fening of transparent cellulose gum lacquer, consisting 
preferably of pyroxylin (I), dammar (II) and AcOEt 
(III), to the partly shaped hat body and, after giving the 
body its final shape, coating the surface with an opaque 
cellulose gum lacquer consisting of I, H and HI, to which 
a filler comprising TiOi, 7nO and lithopone together with 


harder, firmer, eolloided and more solvent-resistant form. 

Fumigation such as that with moist air in contact with 
calcium cyanide, Wm W. Hinds (to Calcyamde Prod- 
ucts Corp). U S 2,027,012. Jan. 7. App and various 
operative details are described 
Repellent or fumigant Evan Clifford Williams (to 
Shell Development Co ). Can 35.3,980, Nov 5, 1035 


Mobilizing agent e g , picric acid As a fly repellent a compn contains an unsatd org 

J)hoe,polish_Jtfugh P Coffin and Robert P Richard- 9 sulfide or polysulfide 

Fire extinguishers Pierre J Marchaut Bnt 435,* 


U. S 2,023,324, Jan 21 A dry compn for white 
shoe polish contains lithopone, BaSO, or ZnS in mixt with 
talc and NaiPOi. 

Softening bleached and dyed mseus John M Dux 
U S 2,026 ,873, J»n 7. The material is submerged >n 
an emulsified soln of a water-sol sulfonated vegetable 
oil, glycerol and a vegetable gum, and Na benzoate also 
may be added, as may also MgSOi 


757, Sept. 2d. 1035 
Fire extinguishers Soc. pour I’achat, fa vctlle et 
l’exploitation de brevets, S A V. E B , S A. Fr 788,- 
401, Oct ID, 1935 An alk soln , an acid soln and a 
stabilizer are used, the stabilizer being incorporated In the 
and soln and being stable in acid Thus, a solo of 
NaHCOi and a soln. of Ali(SOi)i, with or without acids, 
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coats. Na laurolsulfonate or “Igei 
layer of oil may be poured on to each of the solns 

Extinguishing fires Otto Wille. Ger. 623,219, Nov 


used. A thin 1 22, 1935 (Cl 616 2). For extinguishing fire front incendt- 

ary bombs hax mg a thermite charge, use is made of mists, 
of dry sand with anhyd. KHSOt. 
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EDWARD BARTOW 

Industrial utility of public water supphes in the United s ordinary elcc washing machine The water is chlorinated 
States, 1932. W D Collins, W * ’ ’ " * ' ' ’ *■ r n 


vantages of ground o 


.. _ . Lamar and E W 

Lohr. U. S. Geol Survey, Water Supply faper No 
658, 140 pp (1934) , V S Pub Health £nj> Abstracts 15, 

W, J01(Oct 5, 1935), cf C A 27, 791 — Bnef de- 
scriptions and chem analyses are given of public water 
supphes of 670 cities of the U S Treatment of different 
waters for boiler-feed purposes is also considered for dif- 
ferent classes of waters C R Tellers 

Water works of Madisotmlle, Ky , celebrates its 21st 
birthday Hall Arnold Wafer U arts Eng 88, 14S0-1 
(1935), cl C 4 30, 550 s W A Moore 

Lewiston’s water system W P Hughes. J Am 
Wafer Worts Assoc 27, 1703-11(1935) —The supply is 
Clear Water River Ca(OH)i and Ali(SO«)> are used, 
followed by sedimentation and rapid sand filtration 
After filtration and before the water goes to the reservoir 
2 lb Cl per million gal is added D. K French 

Water supply m England A E L Chorlton Hunte 
Eng. Saint Record 94, 634(1934), V S Pub Health 
Eng Abstracts IS, W, 123(Nov 9, 1915) C R F 
London’s water Sir Wm Prescott J Roy Sanit 
Inst. 55, 643-5S(1935). U. S. Pub Health Eng Abstracts 
15, W', 113 (Nov 2, 1935) —An area of 573 sq miles is 
furnished 300,000,000 gal of wnter a year Great economy 
in operation is being effected through the adoption of a n umm «uc 
system of double filtration and the installation of Diesel 5 about 70 and 140 
engines There are 139 acres of slow sand filters and •/* 
acre of rapid sand filters C. R Tellers 

The Swinford waterworks of the Oxford corporation 
H H. Crawley. Water and Wafer Eng 37, 651-8 
(1935) — Structural and operating features are given 

W A Moore 

The municipal water supply of Paris. John D Hawley 


before delivery to the pressure filters. C R. Tellers 
Irrigation and water supply m Victoria, Australia. L 
R East J Inst Engrs Australia 6, 3$9(1934) , ,U- S 
rub Ilea'th Eng Abstracts 15, \V, 15S(Dec 23, 193 d).— 
Descriptive C R Fellers 

Water supphes from underground sources J D 
Restler Surveyor 87. 2S3(19J5); U S Pub Health 
3 Eng Abstracts 15, W r , 147(Dcc 14, 1935) —The nd 


surface sources are stressed 

C R Fellers 

Presence of lithium in several waters in the Turin 
Hills Marcella Jarach Ann chim appheata 25, 
3S5-S(1935) —Amts of Li-0 up to 0 01 g /I have been 
found in waters from the Turin Hills This is probably 
derived by seepage of water through the granite formations, 
which often contain large anus of alkalies A W C 
The sparkling spring of Oberschutxen in the Burgen- 
land E Duller and R Dworzak Chem Erde 9, 
2o9-R5(1935) —The mineral spring at Oberachutzen 
near Tatzmansdorf (t>0 m S of Vienna) is marked by US 
large content of Na’ (OS7S9), Mg” (0 2312), SO*" 
(0 3165) nndHBOt (0 OOCC5g /I ) Total solids are 5 3717, 
with 2 051 g /\ CO, The Mg is probably derived from 
an underground extension of serpentine from the N E 
A boring in the neighborhood shows streaks of coal at 
“ ' 140 m C A Silbcrrad 

A selenium spring John T Miller and Horace G 
It> ers Ind Eng Chem , A’etrr Ed 13, 456(1935). — 
Samples of water from, and soil and vegetation in the 
neighborhood of, a “poison spring” in Custer Co , S 
Dak were analyzed for Se and As The water was found 
to contain only 0 4 p.p m SeandOSp. p m As, quanti- 
ties insufficient to account for the death of cattle Soil 


J. Am. Water Works Assoc. 27, 1699-1703(1935). — 6 contained 1 5-1 0 p p m Se, while the vegetation con- 

Most spring waters from which the Tans supply is taken ... - — ... .... 

are soft, agreeable to the taste, and nearly sterile as to 
pathogenic bacteria Two slow sand filtration plants 
existed which hav c been unproved, and chlorination app 
is part of the plant equipment. There is also a non- 
potable supply earned through sep pipe lines for other 
uses D. K French 

New water supply of Athens, Piraeus and district 
T. A LiefnncL Wafer 18, 21(1934), U S P«6 Health 7 


tamed as high as 1 GOO p p m Se This latter is sot and 
was regarded as the primary' cause of death of cattle. 

M G. Moore 

Water Charles R Hazen Can Engr 67, No 11, 
14-17(1934), U. S. rub Health Eng Abstracts 15, \V, 
C0(Mar 23, 1935) — The properties and unpunties of 
water in its many ind applications are discussed 

C. R Fellers 

New methods for the examination of ground-water 
regions L Minder. Verb intern theoret ergew. Limnol 
6,238(1934), U S Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15, W, 116 
(Nov. 2, 1935) — Carbonate hardness differs widely in 
different types of wateT, and is comparatively const for 
each source of water This characteristic was used in 
prepg a carbonate-hardness chart for a large ground-water 
region, in which points of equal carbonate hardness w ere 
joined by lines Trom the lines of hardness can be detd 
the direction and comparative amt of river-water in- 
filtration and the direction of ground-water flow. The 


Eng. Abstracts 15, W, 14G(Dcc. 14, 1935) — The supply 
comes from an impounding reservoir near Marathon and 
is brought to Athens and Piraeus 25 km bv a pipe line 
Until 1920, the Aqueduct of Hadrian, dating from the 
2nd century, formed the only supply of water for the cities 
Sea water is used for street cleaning. C R Fellers 
The nature of the waters at Oulmes, Morocco R 
Trey. Assoc, frang Aranc. Sci , Congrls de Rabat 1934, 

<5-< ; Per Geol. IS, 2J5 Two warm springs at Afn 

Karouba and Lala Ala show, resp , 2 9 an <j 32 1 g per „„„ ltlc Ullnlw „ V1 iimmu-nma uu „. itlv . 

1 of alkali chlorides, 4 1 and 1 4 alkali sulfates, 6 1 and method should prov e v aluable in preliminary investigations 

14 5 alkali carbonates and 8 1 and 52 alk earth carbonates of ground-water utilization and for hydrological ealens. 

. .. . ... I F Schaircr and investigations C. R. Fellers 

J E Removal of lead and copper from drmMnc water K. 
N ,?. v s H<* J't* BoH 113. 20MM(lS5): V S. 

ri'. 1!, i<rr.) p uh Ur.uk Eri Abstracts 15. W, °S(Oct 5,1935) — 

Dim consists of n n,.ri ninrr. a . ,Cr ,* a ^ en * ro ‘ n M effort 9 Filtration of aatcr through cotton wool may be efficacious, 
‘ fln 2 Pressure but the adsorbent action of the cotton is inadequate tw 

waters contg more than 1 mg per 1 of Fb If present 
in smaller amts , a cotton wad about the size of a man’s 
fist will remove Pb almost completely from 10-15 1 of 
water Filter paper shreds when made into a suitable 
filter bed on a funnel will remov e Pb up to a concn of 2 5 
mg per 1. Activated C gives best results in Pb removal 
Small-scale expts. showed that the addn. of 10 g. of the 


filtration. Odor and taste troubles, especially' Venous 
after freezing, were controlled by aeration, sedimentation 
and treatment with activated C at the rate of 2 5 oz per 
66,000 gal. The alum and activated C are fed into the 
supply main leading to the aeration basin. Thorough 
mmng occurs in passage through the nozzles The acti- 
vated C is suspended in the feed water with the aid of an 



1475 


Chemical Abstracts 


1476 


Vol 30 


C to 5 1 of water, followed by filtration through filter 
paper contg another 5-g layer of C, removed completely 
the Pb in water contg 8 mg per 1 nitration through 
a Berkefeld candle filter will also remo\e Pb up to a eonen 
of 2 5 mg per 1 from many waters, but the presence of 
chlorides lessens the efficiency of removal Filtration of 
water through a bed consisting of MgO in granular form 
will also remove both Pb and Cu from water The ad- 


l 1935), cf. C A 27, 2508 ; 29, 5554* —The water from 
Lake Ontario is filtered by 12 filters of a capacity of 3-3 
million gal daily. The filter underdrainage system which 
is of the peTforated-pipe type, is covered with 20 in of 
graded gravel with an effective sire of 0 5 mm and uni- 
formity coeff. of 60%. Filter runs are limited to 48 hrs 
or a loss of head of 8 ft During the summer the runs 
may be reduced to 20-30 hrs by microorganisms 


sorbent materials must be changed regularly for best coagulation basins provide 3 hrs.’ detention Pretreatment 
— c„i. r r* n Teller* * by NIL and Cl is used and alum is applied only intermit- 

tently for turbidity removal Residual Cl is maintained 
throughout the plant and post -chlorination is not required 
The cost of the plant was 51,220,000 C R F 

Problems in water filtration plant operation Brantford, 
Ont T P Adams J. Am Water Works Assoc 27, 
1725-7(1935) Hamilton, Ont. D II. Matheson Ibid 

„ 1727-8 Peterborough, Ont W. G Hunt Ibid 

Argentina 23 03-6(1935) , cf Sanchis, C A 28, 3 1728-31 —The various experiences involve largely taste. 


results C R Fellers 

Iron and hard wateT problems solved at Waupun, Wls 
H T Rudgal Water Works Eng 88,1404-7(1935) — 
The lime treatment followed by recarbonation to reduce 
the alky is used The Te is deposited in the clarifier 
basin \V A Moore 

A modification of the Sanchis method for determination 
of fluorine in water E IIcrTero Ducloux Anales asoc 
qui. 


JS13* — Prep a 0 17% soln of Na ahzarmsulfonate (I) 
and an 0 87% soln of Zr(NOi)i (II), to 10 cc of II add 
10 cc of I, let stand several hrs , shake, dil with 80 cc of 
distd HiO, protecting from the light , this forms the indi 
cator soln (III) Prep a soln 1 5 AT as to HC1 and 1 5 
A' as to HiSOt (IV) and a 0 1105% NaF soln , from which 
take 5 cc and dil to 250 CC , so that 1 cc =0 01 mg F 
(V) Instead of using 100 cc , and heating in flasks, use 
50 cc in test tubes From a buret, drop into 8 test tubes 
1,2, 8 cc of V, make up to 50 cc with distd HtO, 

add 2 cc of IV, then 1 cc of IH, shake, place the tubes in 
a support in a HaCl brine heating bath and heat 3 mm , 
withdraw the tubes, let stand 5 hrs or until the next 
day, and compare colors vnth tubes in which the sample 
to be analyzed has been treated similarly E M S 


odor or color m the water. Novel methods of filtration 
and application of chemicals were of great assistance 
D K French 

Effect of filtration through rapid filters on the operation 
of slow filters according to observations at the filtration 
plant of Warsaw I Piotrovski Gas t Woda It, 183 
(1934); U S Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15, W, 148 
(Dec 14, 1935) — Rapid sand filtration without coagula- 
tion prior to slow sand filtration at Warsaw removts 
suspended matter and 90-95% of the microorganisms 
This increases the operation period and efficiency of the 
slow sand filters and renders filtration more regular 

C. R. Fellers 

Controlled coagulation maintains filters w good condi- 
tion Frank W. Bouson / Penna Water Works Operators 


Alterations in a lime soda water treatment plant Assoc 6, 15-16(1934); U S Pub Health Eng Ab- 
F L liana War me 57, 105-7(1934), U S Pub Health 5 slracts 15, W, 10(Feb 10, 1935) —A gummy mat on the 


Eng Abstracts 15, W, 150(Dec 23, 1935) —After 10 
yrs ’ operation of a lime soda treatment plant, the ap- 
pearance of turbidity in the raw water caused difficulties 
These were removed by altering the method of adding 
reagents and the insertion of perforated bottom plates in 
the reaction tanks, and colloidal turbidity was removed 
by the addn of 150 g of solid Alj(SO<)« per hr at a flow 
of 20 cu m an hr After the alterations the filter runs 
were 3 times as long as previously C R Fellers 

Use of powdered activated carbon m Florida F E 
Stuart Proc 9lh Ann Meeting, Fla Sec Am Water 
Works Assoc 60-2. U S Pub Health Eng Abstracts 
IS, W, 46(Apr 20, 1935), cf C A 28, 1797>, 29, 
5554' — For elimination of taste and odor the filters should 
be first seeded with 2 lb of C per million ga! of filter 
capacity The sludge should be blanketed with 25 lb 
of _C per million gals ol water treated per day This step 


rapid sand filters of the S Pittsburgh Water Co caused 
much trouble but was finally corrected by lowering the 
pH of the coagulated water to 6 9, thereby bringing down 
the excess A1 and Te from the acid raw water. 

C. R Fellers 

Emergency work during the Hew York State flood 
Anselmo F Dappert J Am Water Works Assoc 27, 
1647-69(1935). — As a result of the flood many filter 
S plants and an enormous no of private wells were seriously 
damaged Portable emergency chlormators and emergency 
hypochlorite treatment plants were installed in 16 com- 
munities, most of them by department engineers In 
addn the general emergency work covered nearly a score 
of individual related matters. Also in J. New Engl Water 
Works Assoc. 49, 376-94(1935) D K. French 

Aeration of water by air diffusion Frank C Roe J 
‘ ” ’ Works Assoc 27. 897-964(1935) —In the 


followed by adding 81b of C along with the alum After 7 abstr. in C A. 29, 633S\ the expression ’'perforated pipe 
lese initial steps the dosage may be varied acenrdinv in nr plates” should read "porous diffuser plates and tubes 

D K French 


these initial steps the dosage may be varied according to 
needs C R Fellers 

Apparatus with a metal casing for sampling deep water 
and determining the corresponding water temperature 
L Schioppa Zentr Bakt Parasileni , Abt I 130. 
301(1933), U S.Pub Health En. Abstracts 15, W, 24 
(Mar_ 23, 1935) —Three 1 samples can be readily ob- 


tained at depths of 

are suitable for bacteriol examn C R Fellers 

A filtration plant w southern Michigan D E Bicknell 
Am City 49, 67-8(1934), U S Pub Health Eng Ab- 
stracts 15, W, 54{May 11, 1935) —The supply of St 
Joseph is from Lake Michigan The completely electrified 
plant has a capacity of 6 million gal per day The 2 
mixing tanks and coagulation basins are so arranged that 
they can be operated in senes or parallel niters can be 


ashed by sep pui 
v.1 is added to raw w 
and powd act noted . . 
lank The final dose of Cl 
flume ahead of the clear 


The municipal water-softening plant at Glendive, Mont 
C W Eyer J, Am. Water IVorfei Assoc 27. 1704-7 
(1935) — The lime-soda process is used, but for the soda- 
ash supply water is available from b deep well carrying 
7 2. grains free NajCOi per gal and 35 2 grains NallCOi, 
The samples 8 Ca(OH)jand Na aluminate are first added and then enough 
n =■-«•— well water. A baffle mixing chamber and flocculator 
brings about quick settling in the clarifier A portion of 
the sludge is recirculated , this saves an estd 10 lb lime 
per hr. D. K. French 

Future problems of water works operators with regard 
to taste, odor and palatability Lewis O Bernbagen 
Proc nth Texas Water Works Short School 1935, 135-7, 
U S Pub Health Eng Abstracts IS, W, lll(Oct. 26, 


from high service discharge 9 1935) —General methods of preventing offensive tastes 
al "— and odors are detailed Microscopic examus made at 

frequent intervals will serve to detect undesirable algae 

C R. Fellers 

Possible value of hydrogen ion In the forecasting of 
taste and odor periods by algae and decomposition of 
organic matter. Wm Yegan N Dak Water and Sewage 
Worfcj Conference I, No 6, 3-4 (June, 1935). V. S. Pub 
Health Eng Abstracts IS, W, 1 10{Oct 26, 1935) —Since 


suction" Alum, (NH»)iSO«, 
added at the inlet to the mixing 
added in the filter effluent 
C R Tellers 


Design, construction and operation of 40,000.000 
gallon filtration plant for the city of Hamilton, Ontario 
b <H craul Can Engr 68, No 14 , 62-5(1935), 
U A. Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15, \\, 151 (Dec 21, 
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algae consume the free and 

raising the p B of the water, and since bacterial action 
org. matter releases CO t , lowering the pa> H is suggested 
that changes in the pH may forecast taste from cither of 
the 2 causes C R Tellers 

Interference of algae with tests for residual cfclonne 
E. W. Johnston and TV. R Edmonds J Am Water 
Works Assoc 27, 1717-24(1935) —See C A 29, 5959* 

D. K French 


half-bound COj, thereby 1 of Leipzig water increases, while the hardness decreases at 
first, then remains const A protective coating of Cat-Uj 
forms on the pipe but this is sometimes destroyed by fresh 
aggressive water Very aggressive water may cause as- 
bestos fibers to become detached from the pipe J'he 
changes are greater in the new pipe Ca(OH)i is washed 
out from the cement in the Etenut and reacts with, aad 
removes, any free COi present in the water There is no 
objection from a chem. viewpoint to the discriminate u 


Ammonia- chlorine in the tropics J S Boissier Water 2 of Etemit pipes for water 


and Water Eng 38,24 5(1930) W A Moore 

Maintenance of chlonne equipment Raymond J 
Faust Mich Eng Espt Sta Bull No 64 , 27 30 
(1935) — Phjs characteristics of Cl, types of chlorinators, 
common troubles with chlorinators, need for maintaining 
chlormator, lines and tanks at uniform temp , and solns 
for cleaning chlonnator parts are discussed G H Y 
Bacteriological examination of water supplies Com- 3 
mittee Rept Ministry of Health (Engl ), Rept on Pub 
Health and Med Subjects No 71, 3S pp (1934), l S 
Pub Health Eng Abstraets 15, W, 16(Mar 9, 1935) — 
The plate count on agar incubated 3 da>s at 20-2° and 
2 days at 37® is recommended Results are interpreted 
as most probable nos of coliform bacteria per 100 ml 
This is detd by a series of diln tubes in MacConkey’s 
liquid bile salt -lactose-neutral red medium incubated 
at 37® for 2 dajs Differentiation into Es colt, inter * 
mediates and Aerobacter aerogenes is recommended if 
the water contains 2-10 bacteria per 100 ml The Com- 
mittee regards the presence of Aerobacter aerogenes with 
far greater suspicion than is done in the U S 

C R Fellers 

Comparative studies of media for the determination of 
the eoh-aerogenes group in water analysis C C Ruch- 


C R. Fella's 


Chermstiy' of corrosion lin water pipes) George M 
Crook Proc 17th Texas Water II orks School 1935, 
44-8, U S Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15, \V, 122 
(Nov t >, 1935) — A review C R. Fellers 

The use of bitumen in the construction of water and 
sewage mains, plants, etc Fr Joedicke Tech Gemetflde- 
blatt 38, 269-72(1935) M G Moore 

Recent tendencies in the field of sewage disposal 
H Bach Chem -Ztg 59, 801-3(1935) E If 

Sewage treatment at Muskegon Heights (Mich-) 
R A Anderson Mich Eng Expt Sla Bull No 64, 
34-13(1935) — Suggestions for design changes are based 
on operating experience with the new plant Operating 
and cost data are tabulated for read) comparison 

G If Young 

Pretoria sewage-disposal works extensions G F 
Newby Surveyor 86, 251(1934), U S Pub Health 
Eng Abstracts 15, S, 70-l(Aug 31, 1935). — The dry- 
weather flow of sewage is 330,000 gal per day The works 
compnse a screening chamber and 4 units, each consisting 
of a gnt channel, settling tank, 4 trickling filters and 2 
sludge-digestion tanks The new settling tanks have 
hopper bottoms and provide 2 hrs retention with an up- 
ward velocity of 4.73-7 0 ft per hr The new digestion 


hoft J Aw Water Works Assoc 27, 1732-45(1935), . tanks will provide a capacity of 0 78 cu. ft per head 

rf r A in 1!W1I — fh* fnllmvinc 5 for a nomdatinn nt 100 (W» ITt.hratinn of dudcc trac for 


cf. C. A. 30, 130 1 — In order of productivity the following 
media are listed from highest to lowest buffered lactose 
broth, fuchvin lactose broth, methylene blue-bromocresol 
purple broth, brilliant green-bile broth, crystal violet 
broth, and formate-ncinoleate broth For mhibitiveness 
to spore-beanng lactose fermenters, formate-ncinoleate 
broth was the best Addnl work is being done with this 
media as well as brilliant green -bile broth, and Mac- 
Conkey’s broth m confirmation procedure, in compan- 6 
son with standard procedure, on finished chlorinated 
water where coti-aerogenes detn is difficult D K. F. 

Weed growths in reservoirs and open canals G 
E Arnold ^ J Am Water II orks Assoc 27, 16S4-93 
(1935) — Weeds are defined as aquatic growths having a 
root system whereby they are attached and not free float- 
ing. Weed growth increases with the temp , there being 
very buleat^temp of40-5D®F Silty, loam soil or sand 


for a population of 100,000. Utilization of sludge gas for 
heating is not economical in Pretoria because of the very 
low elec rates The final effluent is discharged mto the 
Aapies River. C. R. Feller* 

Sewage disposal by subsoil irrigation E. Z. Weber. 
Gesundh. Tech. Sladtehyg. 25. 145(1933), U . 5. 1 ’ub 
Health Eng. Abstracts 15, S, 4S(Aug 3, 1935). — Porous 
subsoil is on excellent medium for the disposal of sewage 
in settlements not connected with a sewerage system. The 
sewage should undergo treatment in a septic tank before 
irrigation in the subsoil. Russian regulations require 
that not more than 10-20 1 of sewage should be received by 
1 sq m of surface per day C. R. Fellers 

Sewerage and sewage disposal of Sittmgbourne and 
Milton G T Cottereil. J . Inst. Munic. Co. Eng. 
b\, 290OTGV); U. S. Pub. Health Eng Ahslracir 15, S, 
6S-9(Aug. 31, 1935) — This article describes m detail the 


preferable COj is consumed and O liberated by growing 1 3 sewerage systems of the recently amalgamated districts 
r ' * *“ *■■*■* " of Milton Regis, Sittmgbourne and Murston. Sewage 

flows through an inlet channel, screens, gnt channel and 
a baffled aerated grease and oil interceptor to 3 two-story 
settling tanks; sludge from the double hopper-bottomed 
lower stones cf the settling tanks is discharged into 2 
digestion tanks which are equipped with heating colls 
and gas collectors The sludge gas has a calonfic value of 
700 B t u per cu ft. Supernatant liquor from the 
sludge-digestion tanks is returned to the raw sewage 
Digested sludge is dned on clinker drying beds without 
causing odor, fly trouble or ponding. Settling-tank 
effluent is treated in an activated -sludge plant which com- 
prises a mixing channel, 6 aeration and reacration channels 
for diffused -air aeration, and 0 hopper-bottomed final 
settling tanks. Excess activated sludge is returned to 
raw sewage. The final effluent is discharged mto 


weeds. Covering a reservoir to eliminate direct light will 
prevent practically all weed growths CuSOi in various 
quantities is the best agent to prevent as well as to kill 
weed growth Mature growing weeds are not always killed 
with CuSO,, and cutting and pulling is probably the most 
effective means of growth control Cl and NH« and Cl ore 
not successful \ arytng the water level is frequently 
he, r f u! , D K. French 

Disinfection of water mains W A Centner and M 
S Wellington J Neve England Water ll’orir Assoc 
1933, No 2, 165; V. S Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15, 
TV, 13(Feb 23, 1935).— In Hartford, Conn , the practice 
of placing 225-g doses of solid NaOCl in the newly laid 
mams at 30-m. intervals is followed The method fc» 
inexpensive and effective At New Haven, brushing out 
the pipes and washing them with strong NaOCl sola 
before lajing did not give satisfactory bacteriol. results 
Sifficiast Cl to give 1 mg. per 1. of water m the pipe was 
allowed to remain in the pipe line for 5 days. The residual 
Cl concn at that tune was 0.3 mg. per l. The results were 
fuflv satisfactory. C. R. Fellers 

t. he mi cal behavior of Etemit pipes L. Kaatzand H. E. 
£ ,c . h, 7 r - Car- v. Wasstrjack 77. 119(1934); 17. 5. 
1 , Abstracts 15. W. 11 (Feb. 23, 1935), 
s’*. A 28 , 5155* — On contact with Ettrnit, the pg 


9 Milton Creek. 


C. R. Fellers 


Operation of the York Township sewage -disposal 
plant C Chamberlain. Can Engr. 69, No 10, 25-7 
(1935) — Weekly operating records are given for the 2 5 
million gal per day of sewage which is treated with FeClj 
and dewatered in vacuum filters. Also in Eng Conte. 
Record 49, 930(1935). Ann Nicholson Hird 

Operation of the Byholmen sewage -disposal plant at 
Wmrfrm x> Granqvist. Gesundh -Ing. 58, 6S3-8 


Helsingfors. 
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(1935), cf C A 30, 552‘ — Details of construction and ^ HjS removal it 
extensive tabular operation data are given. The plant, aeration with 0 4 
built to serve a population of 20,000, is overloaded to 
serve 55,000 Treatment is by simple settling (with partial 
sludge digestion at the bottom of these basins), activated- 
sludge treatment, subsequent settling and addnl sep 
sludge digestion The plant is so planned as to facilitate 
eiptl work, e g , there are 4 sep activated-sludge 
units, each built on distinctly different plan M. G M 
Operating experiences with sewage-treatment plants 
and the design and construction of new plants Z. Wed- 
licb Cesundhetlstech 26, 185(1934); V. S. Pub. Health 
Eng Abstracts 15, S, 71(Aug. 31, 1935).- — Sep rather than 
combined sewerage systems are recommended for towns 
whose sewage undergoes treatment. Flow in sand traps 
should be at the rate of 0-3-0 5 m per sec For variable 
sewage flows, a double channel is recommended Sep 
sludge digestion is preferable to treatment in 2-story 3 


tanks Hopper bottoms should be at least 6 m deep and 
not more than 1 2 in in diam Digestion tanks should 
be heated in winter for best results Fishponds or deep 
final settling tanks are most suitable for secondary treat- 
ment C ft Fellers 

Sewerage works at Tunbridge Wells H. P Bishop. 

J In st Afuntc Co Eng 61, 169(1934); V. S. Pub. 
Health Eng Abstracts 15, S, 69(Atig 31, 1935) — TTie av. 
compn of the sewage m parts per 100,000 is; free NH» 
14, 0» absorption in 4 hrs at 26 ?’, 5 2, nitrite and 
nitrate N, 0 0, Cl 10.3; dissolved sobds 53, suspended 
solids 36, and dissolved Oi absorbed in 5 days, 41 4 
• » . , C R. Fellers 

A biozeolitic theory of sewage purification Emery J 
Theriault Ini Eng Ckem 28, 83-6(1936); cf C A. 
29, 5560 1 — Previous studies and theories of the action of 
activated sludge are critically reviewed The new theory , 
offered holds that clarification by activated sludge (which 5 
is complete in 30 min ) is due to a base-exchange process 
with the aluminosilicate complex or sludge zeolite which 
surrounds the bacteria Oxidation is explained partly 
as the result of primary dccompu. by bacteria and partly 
by enzymic or purely chem action Applications to sewage 
treatment and comparison with corresponding methods of 
water treatment are considered M G Moore 

Adsorption by activated sludge Emery J Theriault 6 
and Paul D McXamee. Ini Eng Chem 28, 79-82 
(1936) — Addnl evidence is offered m support of the 
biozeolitic theory of sewage purification (cf preceding 
abstract) Measurements on the adsorption and desorp- 
tion (washing out) of various cations from their salt solas 
by both ordinary activated sludge and that which had 
been previously dried at 100' (to destroy humus and 
eliminate .any effort d_ue to its presence) yielded data 


sewage was obtained in 15 mm 
ft. of air per gal C R. Fellers 
Susceptibility of certain sewage bacteria to the action of 
bacteriophages Olof Sievers. 2 Hyg Injektsonskrankh 
116, 15(1934), 17 S. Pub. Health Eng Abstracts 15, 
S, 72-3 (Aug 31, 1935). — Filtrates from untreated water 
had a bactericidal action on 82 out of 150 strains of typhoid- 
colon bacteria from sewage while the filtrate of treated 
water affected only 47 strains That is, treatment reduced 
the lytic action of the water. Bacteriophages play an 
important part m sewage treatment Treated water con- 
tains more lysin resistant bacteria than untreated water 
The no of lysm-sensitive bacterial strains is reduced dur- 
ing sewage treatment though they do not entirety dis- 
appear; this reduction is believed to be due to bacterio- 
phages, especially in the activated -sludge treatment 

C. R Fellers 

Disinfection of sewage with mini mum amounts of ch!o- 


W. L. Mallmann and W. F. Shephard. SIsch Eng 

Expl. Sta. Bull No 64, 21-6(1935) —Results are given 
of a plant -scale check on the work of Rudolfs and Ziemba 
(cf C. A 23, 5561’) Samples were collected in thio- 
sulfate-treated bottles, chlorinated samples were collected 
after exposure for 7, 14 and 21 min ; control samples 
were collected at a point just before the effluent entered 
. the chlorination tank. Cl demand and residual tests 
were made each tune samples were collected. Av bacterial 
count on the influent was 1,000,000 bacteria per ml , 
Cl demand on the influent averaged 5 p P m Tentative 
conclusions drawn are (1) With an excess of Cl, all ex 
posed bacteria are killed and the excess Cl oxidizes org 
particles surrounding other bacteria, so that the crverall 
effect is to destroy all bacteria. The need of long deten- 
tion to effect decided reduction m bacterial counts bears 
out this theory. (2) The higher the initial count the 
greater the percentage reduction in bacteria, even though 
the no of surviving bacteria is const , accordingly, this 
method of presenting results gives an inaccurate picture 
The safety of an effluent must be based upon the actual 
no of bacteria escaping chlorination, not upon percentage 
reduction (3) The data indicate that partial satisfaction 
of Q demand is unsatisfactory for sewage sterilization 
G.H Young 

Stabilization of settling -basin sludge by activated carbon 
at Sacramento R. E Mittelstaedt Taste and Odor 
Control 1, No. 5, 1-2(1935), U S Pub Health Eng 
Abstracts 15, W, 98(Oct. 5, 1935) —Sludge decompn m 
the settling basins imparted a slight taste and odor to the 
sewage effluent. Washing and scouring gave only tempo 
rary relief Approx 300 lb of sludge, mostly alum and 
mud, is present in 1,000,0 00 gal of water enfenng the 
* .... terms of plant 


which followed the Freundl.ch formula Ltisfactonly 7 Lfb bea^ translated into terms ofptmt 

even over a 20-fold range of sola ermens The approx Practice showed that 2 lb of activated C per 1,000, 0U«| 


range of sola ermens The approx 
analysis of activated sludge gives zeobte 30%, bacterial 
cells 35%, adsorbed matter 20%, t rater 5% and carbon 
from humus 10%. M G Moore 

Mechanical chemical methods of sewage treatment 
H. C H Shenton Surveyor 85, 375-7(1934); U S 
Pub Health Eng Abstracts IS, S, 40(July 20, 1935) — 
The use of vacuum filters enables the sludge to be de- 
watered to such an extent that it can be incinerated la 
the Guggenheim process which has been on trial in New 
York and Chicago, the settled effluent after chem. pptn. 
is p assed through a zeolite filter which acts partly as a 
straining filter and partly as an appliance for the removal 
of NH4 compds There is an increasing tendency to re- 
generate and reuse the ch emicals employed in water puri- 
fication or sewage treatment C R Fellers 

^Removal^ of hydrogen ^sulfide^tn sewage by aeration 9 


gal of water was the tnm effective dose This amt of 
added C effectively removed all odor from the sludge 
C R. Fellers 

Septic tanks for hotels E A Hepburn. Dept. Pub 
Health, State of Victoria, Health Bull 13, 112CM{1934), 
U. S. Pub Health Eng. Abstracts IS, S, 77(Sept 7, 
1935) — The capacity of a septic tank in gal should 
8 equal 700 -4-30 N, N being the total no of persons served 
lmhoff tanks are preferred to septic tanks where supervision 
can be ensured C R. Fellers 

A nnua l report of the Ruhrverband, 1933. K lmhoff 
Ruhrterband, Essen 8 pp (1934) , U S Pub. Health 
Eng Abstracts 15, S, 65-6(Aug 24, 1935) — Ind pollu- 
tion in the Ruhr is decreasing Various new purification 
plants and treatment plants for sewage are described 

. _ „ _ C.R. Fellers 

p Socage Works J 7, 91-5(1935); U. S Stream pollution with special reference to some South 

r . ™ Abstracts 15, S, 52(Aug 3, 1935); cf. African conditions M Lundie Surveyor 86, 205(1931) , 

* howed I a marked increase in US Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15, S, 52{Aug 3,1935) — 

me HjS m the lmhoff tanks at the Fort Worth, Tex , The change in the O, content of waters which run normally 

sewage plant, a decrease in the aeration tanks, and prac- 0 7 parts per 100,000 is the best measure of the self- 

ticauy complete elimination on passage through the spnnk- purification of polluted waters At the cnt. point in- 
Tb c ®ost economical tune for H»S removal is creasing pollution will result in more rapid consumption 

approx. 150 mm , using 0.25 cu. ft. of air per gal. Max. than production of dissolved 0»- The degree of Oi ab- 
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sorption constituting safety has beta given values varying 
between 0.25 and 0 5 part per 100,000 C. R. Fellers 
River pollution control and its organization in Poland. 
Z Rudolf 4th Ilydrol Con f Baltic States, Leningrad 
1933, Sect. Underground Waters. — State Ilydrol, Inst, 
and United Sci Tech State Editorial Office of People's 
Commissary for Heavy Ind , U $ S R US. Pub 
Health Eng Abstracts IS, S, 22 (Mar 2, 1915) 

C R Fellers 

Pollution and purification of liquids M V Khwaja 
J Inst Samt Engrs JO, 41( 1921) . U S Pub Health 
Eng Abstracts 15, W, 149(Dee 1-1, 1915) —In nature, 
self -purification of water is effected by bacteria, sedimen- 
tation, diin , the action of sunlight and the ehem inter- 
action of mors; substances Methods of water treatment 
are described in general terms KMnO t is useful in water 
drinfection especially during epidemics C R F 
Summary of the recent investigation of swixnremg pools 
and bathing places in new Jersey D M Ditmars, 
et at Pub Health Heirs, N J Dept Health 18, 5.1-8 
f!07l), U S Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15, Sw, 3 
(May 11, 1915) —Of the 151 places from which samples 
were collected, fewer than 4% contained water showing 
B colt pre'ent in less than HI ce Methods of pool treat- 
ment and management are discussed C R F 

Operation of a small swimming bath in the tropica 
M C Iomdes Engineering 139, 207 ( 1915) , U S Pub 
Health Eng Abstracts 15, Sw, 7(Dec 7, 1035) — The 
water after treatment with coagulant and alkali is filtered 
at a rate of .1000-1000 gal per hr tn a pressure filter 
Sufficient NaOCt aoln is added to give a concn of l 2 
ppm A concn of 0 8 p p m of Cl did not adequately 
disinfect the water Algal growths were controlled by the 
use of CuSO« at a concn of 1 -1 p p tn and 0 2 p p m 
each week afterward The tank is refilled every 3 weeks 
C R Fellers 

Purification of bath water A A Turner J Roy 
Samt Inst 55, 441-15(1915), U S. Pub Health Eng 
Abstracts 15, Sw, 4(May 11, 1915) — At the Finchley 
pools the water is coagulated, filtered, ammomated, 
aerated and sterilized At the children's pool sterilization 
is accomplished by the Rayzone ultraviolet ray system 
Bactenol exam ns show appro* 1 bacteria' alony \ v r cc. 
on agar plates at 37* and the absence of £r colt, ClostruJium 
sctleim and streptococci in 100 cc C R Fellers 

Artificial alteration of the reaction of water reservoirs 
for the control of the larvae of the malaria mosquito 
P I. Pavlova Med Parasitology If Parasitic Diseates 
(Moscow) 1, 2(15(1913) ; U S Pub Health Eng Ab~ 
straets 15, W, 114(Nov. 2, 1915) — In the region near 
Moscow, larvae of rhe mosquito. Anopheles macidipenms, 
were destroyed when the bog waters were reduced to a 
pn value of 1 9 by the addn of IIjSO, Jn acid peat bogs 
and m pits lined with clay beds, the pn of the water re- 
mained fairly const, for several months, but in alk peat 
bogs the acidity was soon lost. C R Fellers 

Relation of bacteria and bacterial filtrates to the de- 
velopment of mosquito larvae. Lloyd E. Rozeboom. 
Am J. II yg 21. 107-79(1015); V. S. Pub Health Eng 
Abstracts 15, Ma, 26 (Oct 25, 1935) —Autoclave steriliza- 
tion of a medium for larvae renders it unsatisfactory for 
their development. The presence of bactena seems neces- 
sary for larval growth. The bactena furnish either an 
intra- or extra-cellular substance that acts as a stimulus 
to larval devlopment Bacterial suspensions in distd 
water are not entirely satisfactory as larval food Colloids 
or solutes were not used as larval nutnents C. R. F. 

Anthracene, a new mosquito lamefde. S Kutcher. 
Med. Pararsl (s Parasitic Diseases (Moscow) 3, 141-8 
(1914) U S Pub Health Eng. Abstracts 15, Ma, 18 
(May 25, 1915) (m Russian). — Best results were obtained 
by the use of refuse from colce-benzene plants (contg 
12-15% anthracene) plus dust so that the resultant mist, 
contains 10% anthracene The mm. is spread over the 
surface of the water by means of a pulverizer. The kill 
Is practically 100% of all larvae. The effect on fish and 
water vegetation was not detd C. R. Fellers 

Use of chioropicrin as a mosquito larvfcide. F. Yat- 


1 senko. Med. Parasit. & Parasitic Diseases (Moscow) 3, 
91-3(1911); U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 15, Ma, 
17(May 25, 1915) (in Russian) .— Chlorop ler in may be 
used both as a fumigant and as a stomach poison. For the 
1st, the chloropicrin is mixed with fine road dust and par- 
affin oil in the proportion of 1 1 to 1 kg. of dust and 2 1. of 
paraffin oil and the mixt is stored m a closed receptacle 
for 4 hrs Just before use, the mixt is again mixed 
with addnl road dust (amt. not stated), placed in a pul- 

2 venzer and sprayed over the surface of the water, this 
amt. ts sufficient for 1 hectare. In 24 hrs all eggs, larvae, 
pupae and almost all other aquatic organisms are de- 
stroyed completely Fish are affected only when the 
depth of the water does not exceed 12-15 cm. Men and 
animals should not visit the dusted areas for 2 hrs. follow- 
ing treatment When used as an intestinal poison, 100— 
150 g of chloropicTin is mixed with 1 kg. of flour, 1 kg of 

3 fine road dust and 100-150 g. of paraffin oil. This amt. 
is sufficient for 1 hectare The mixt is kept in a closed 
container for 24 hrs , after which it is spread by means of 
a pulverizer or by hand All larvae are destroyed in 
10-12 hrs , though all eggs and pupae are not killed. Both 
methods are very suitable for mosquito control. 

C R Fellers 

Sanitary significance of the succession of coll-aerogenes 
organisms in fresh snd In stored feces Leland W 

* Parr Am. J. Pub. Health 26, 39-15(1030) J. A K. 

Regenerating fatty substances from waste waters of the 
wool industry (Sokolov) 27 Goiter and water supplies 
in Holland (Reith) 11G Minimal threshold of the dental 
sign of fluorosis (mottled enamel) (Dean, Elvove) UG. 
Sterilizing liquids (Brit, pat 412,101) 13 

. Apparatus for purifying water by heating and centrifugal 
action John S. Wallace. U. S. 2,027,501, Jan. 14 
Various structural and operative details 

Apparatus (with superposed filtering beds) for purifying 
water Pierre R. Giraud (to Soc. d'itude pour l'ipura- 
tion des eaux, "proeddis G. et B."). U S. 2,027,475, 
Jan 14 Structural, mech. and operative details. 

Reclaiming pure water by vacuum distillation from 
Impure waters. Vincen P. McVoy. U. S. 2,027,395, 

6 Jan. 14 Various details of app. and operation are de- 
scribed. 

Transformation products of carbonaceous materials, 
ttablissements Phillips et Pain. Fr. 788,692, Oct. 14, 
1035. Products obtained by treating wood, lignite, peat, 
cork, wood charcoal, coal, coke, etc , with coned. HtSOi, 
ClHSOj or SOj or mixts of these, are used as base-ex- 
change substances for purifying scaler and treating call 
sol ns. 

7 Reagent for purifying and softening water. Chem 
Werke vorm. II. & E Albert (Hans Huber and Hans 
Mengele, inventors). Ger. 622,294, Nov. 25, 1935 (Cl. 
856 1 01). Addn. to 595,072 (C. A. 28, 414G 1 ). The 
prepn of a water-punfymg reagent from Fe-Al phosphate 
by the method of Ger. 595,072 is effected at a raised temp, 
and pressure. 

Apparatus for softening water. £tablusements Phillips 

8 et Pam. Fr. 784.5C7. JuSy 22, 1935. 

Removing boiler scale. Ewald Franz Ger. 619,570, 
Oct. 3, 1935 (Cl lie 7), The scale and aLo other con- 
metallic deposits such as soot or rust, is removed from 
metal surfaces by heating the metal with a fine-pointed 
flame of at least 2000°. The flame may be fed by vaporized 
lower ales or ketones and O 

Treating waste waters Pierre L. Bouchene, p r . 
788,343, Oct. 8, 1915 Apparatus for aerating is described. 

9 Apparatus for purifying sewage by blowing in air. o! 
F. T. A. (Office franca is de travaux d’assaimssemeqtl 
Fr. 788^09, Oct 9, 1935. 

Apparatus for aerating and clarifying sewage . Frank S 
Currie. U, S 2,027 ,370, Jan. 14. Various structural 
and operative details. 

Sewage-sledge treatment. Edward D. Flynn (to 
Oliver United Filters Iuc.). U. S. 2,020,969, Jan 7 
Solids and liquids of sewage are sepd. and the sepd. solids 
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are continuously rolled and tumbled in the presence of a 1 Apparatus (with steam-heated tubes) for diyrng sludge 
sufficient quantity of hot gases and a comminuted com- such as sewage studge. Laurence M. Keoughan U. S 
bustible material such as coal dust to form pellets sub- 2,028,395, Jan. 21. Various structural and operative 
stantlally capable of supporting their own combustion; details , , 

these pellets are then burned, and the resulting gaseous Apparatus for removing sludge from sewage settling 
products of combustion are used in the pelletizing App tanks, etc _ Samuel Shatter, Jr (to Cham Belt Co ) 
is described 


U. S 2,028,094, jan 14. Mech. and operative details 


15— SOILS, FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 


Soil survey of Wales Progress report, 1931-34 D 
O Hughes and W G I) Walters H’rfrk J Agr. 11, 
188-208(1935), cf C A 26, 4897 —Data are given on 
ihe percentages of org matter and available Ca, P and 
K in typical soils from Anglesey and Northwest Denbigh- 
shire In general, the soils of North Wales hat e no natural 
reserves of CaCOi, P deficiency is widespread and many 
of the soils are deficient in K K D Jacob 

The soil of Tagaytay Ridge, Cavite D Z Rosell and 
A S Argii dies Philippine J Set 57, 409-20(1935) — 
Morphological and pbys characteristics, the pn value and 
the N, P, K, Ca and Mg contents are given J O H 
Study of soils XVI Study of two soils of Indochina. 
Displaceable acid radicals and pn Creation of clay im- 
properly called "colloidal " J Clarens and J Lacroix 
Bull soc ehim (5], 2, 1884-92(1935), cf C. A 29, 
7544* — Analyses, particularly in respect to the buffer 
power to both acids and bases, are given for 2 dissimilar 
soils of Indochina with suggestions tor their phys and 
chem improvement In both cases the soil could be im- 
proved by increasing its buffer action through the addn 
of CaO or CaCOi These soils constitute examples of 
equil phenomena in which both the anions and cations 
take part, au equil which can be simply expressed by the 
Pa of the supernatant soln of the soil sample 

J. R. Adams 

Influence of parent material on soil character In 
humid, temperate climate R S Stauffer J Am. 
Soc Alton 27, 885-94(1935) —Where other factors con- 
cerned in soil formation, such as age of material, rainfall, 
temp , topography and vegetative cover, are very similar, 
soils may still vary widely in their properties because of 
differences m materials from which they are being formed 
Glacial drift varies greatly even within short distances, 
and these differences are reflected in the soils formed from 
it Parent materials will be responsible to some extent 
for the characteristics of all except the most highly weath- 
ered soils, and a knowledge of this parent material is im- 
portant in any system of soil mapping J R. Adams 
Influence of the nature of the soil on the composition 
and baking value of wheat Em Miige Com pi rend 
ocad agr. Prance 21, 832-6(1935) — The gluten content 
and the quality of the gluten in the wheat increase as the 
percentage of fine material in the soil increases An opti- 
mum soil constitution is indicated These wheat values 
are also in proportion to the humus/clay ratio of the soil 
The use of fertilizer caused considerable improvement in 
the quality and amt of gluten in the wheat J R. A 
Solonetz soils of the state farm Delve (Uzbekistan) 
S A Kudrin and A N Rozanov Pedology (U S S R ) 
30, 371 91(1935) — Analyses — mcch , chem (total), 
and exchangeable bases — of a series ol gray semi-desert 
soils in various stages of solonctzicity are given 

J.S Joffe 

The nature of the chemistry of the sotonchak and 
solonetz of the Artzdyan steppe and methods of chemical 
amelioration R Kh Aldinyan Pedology (USSR) 
30, 392-404(1935). — A senes of analyses of solonchak 
and solonetz soils and the influence of Irrigation and 
gypsum addns on the base exchange complex are given 
J.S Joffe 

The solonetz and Its cultivation In the Transbaikal 
region I I Gantimurov Pedology (U.SSR) 30, 
149-60(1935) — Chem analyses of a no. of solonetz, 
•clone tnc *nd soloncbak-solonetzie soils are presented 


U S ANDERSON AND E C JACOB 

showing that on the true solonetz addns of gypsum were 
very effective in increasing permeability and decreasing 
dispersion and moisture-holding capacity. CaO + S 
and S alone were also effective in the same direction as 
3 gypsum J. S Joffe 

Fertility of mArsh soils M. Popp. Das Superphosphal 
11, 103-5(1935) — Acid-sol Ca la marsh soils varied 
from 0 85 to 2 00%, K varied from 0 40 to 0 C0%; and 
P,0, from 0 15 to 0 25% From 0 15 to 0 45% of N 
was found In general the nutrient content of the soils 
varied with the clay content. The P,0, content of the 
marsh soil is dependent upon the age of the soil With 
increasing age the PiOj content decreases The phys na- 

* ture of the soil also affects the P,0, content, the light marsh 
soils contg less PiOi than the heavy ones K. C. B 

Minerals in soils C D Jeffries Pa Agr Expt Sta , 
Bull No. 308, 11-12(1934) —Preliminary studies of 4 
typical soils showed outstanding mineral differences 
Feldspars are notably lacking in Dekalb and Lackawanna 
sods, and the small amt present is plagioclase and not 
K-beanng In Hagerstown and Volusia sods, large 
s quantities of feldspars were present, notably microdine 
and a trace of plagioclase Mtcrochne is very insol and 
does not add materially to the K content of the sod 
Mineral analyses of the sods are given and the application 
of the results to sod fertility and fertdizer studies is pointed 
out. C. R Fellers 

A procedure for the estimation of sand In 60 d samples 
Eduard v. Boguslawski Z Pfiantenernahr , Duntung m 
Bodenk 41, 1-8(1935).— Boil a 10-g sample for 30 min 

6 with 75 ml 2% 11,0, , to samples high in humus, add 
25 ml 6% II, Oj and continue the boding, keeping the 
sod well stirred Transfer the residue substantially freed 
ofhumustoa300-ml Erlenmeyer flask with 0 01 NNaOH, 
almost filling the flask with the soln , and allow to stand 
overnight to ensure decompn of all excess HiO, Stopper 
the flask and shake 2 hrs by machine or by hand, and 
then transfer the contents to a special cylinder bearing 2 
marks exactly 15 cm apart, the upper at 300 ml vol , 

7 the lower 3-4 cm. from the bottom Fasten a glass siphon 
with the lower end reversed, 7-8 mm internal diam , in 
the cylinder with a stopper, to draw off the suspension ot 
panicles smaller than 0 02 mm to the lower mark, after 
settling for exactly 7 min Refill the cylinder to 300 ml 
with 0 01 N NaOH, stir well, settle and siphon as before, 
repeating untd material is entirely removed Transfer 
the residue to a dish, evap and weigh as total sand, and 

a further fractionate by suitable sieves C J.S 

Decomposition of organic matter in Norfolk sand, 
the effect upon sod and drainage water Charles E Bell 
J Am Soc Agton 27, 934-46(1935); cf C A. 29, 
6343’ — The addn of freshly ground, dried org matter 
to Norfolk sand reduced the pn of the soils at the beginning 
of the expt below that of the virgin sod The application 
of (NH,), SO, further reduced the pn and the addn of 
complete fertilizer reduced the p n to a greater extent 

* than did (NH,)iSO, There was a gradual increase of the 
Pa from the beginning to the end of the expt The addn 
of org materials caused a slight increase in the residual 
N in the sods after 1 yr The addn of inorg nitrogenous 
fertilizer with these org materials in cropped sods caused a 
slight loss of N as compared with sods to which onfy org 
matter had been applied When only rnorg. nitrogenous 
fertilizers were added to cropped sods, there was an in- 
crease in the N over that found in the untreated check 
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The application of org. matter caused an increased 1 varying nature. This, with special studies of the soil s 
restduat org. matter content at the end of the eipt. The content of nutnents and Us H-O economy during 

addn. of org. matter to the soil apparently had little ef- ' ’ ' ' " 

feet upon the amt. of drainage water lost over a period of 
i yr. More drainage water, total N and total bases were 


lost from fallow than from cropped soils, and the quantity 
of N lost depended upon the amt added to the soil The 
loss of total bases was increased by the addn of org 
matter, and applicationsof tnnrg fertilizers increased their 
loss The loss of bases was greatest from soils to which 
the greater quantity of N was added The add n of org 
matter failed to show any favorable influence on the reten- 
tive power of Norfolk sand for bases The addn of org 
matter increased the exchangeable Ca and Mg content in 
both the fallow and cropped soils Soils to which (NH«)j- 
SO, was added contained less exchangeable Ca than those 

soils not treated with this material, and addns of complete ... 

fertilizer to fallow soils increased the exchangeable Ca 3 chemistry of humus 


Apparently, the presence of N reduced the amt of 
changeable Ca in the soil Fallow soils contained more ex- 
i hangeable Na and K than did the cropped soils The 
univalent tons were of greater quantity in the drainage 
water from the fallow soils than in the water from the 
cropped soils, but the quantity of bivalent Ca was about 
the same m both As the proportion of Ca in the total 


tng season, should be of great practical value Twenty- 
six references C J. Scholtenherger 

Chemical nature of organic matter or humus In soils, 
peat bogs and composts Selman A Waksman. J. 
tkem l Attention 12, 511-19(1935) —In the abstract in 
C A 30, 262*, the statement "The lignins contain hcmi- 
celluloses, notably polyuronides and resins” should read 
“The lignins, certain hem ice 11 u loses notably polyuronides 
and resins are resistant and tend to accumulate ” 

Irvin C Teustel 

Characterization of humic adds from the standpoint 
of carboxyl and hydroxyl groups and nitrogenous 
compounds S S Dragunov Repti Set l nit fer- 
tilize ri and Insectofungtcidei, Leningrad, 3rd Intern 
Congr Soil Set , Oxford 1935, H3 0 ~>( in German) — The 


soil, peat and lignite is reviewed, 


and expts are described from which it is concluded that 
iheestn of COOH and OH groups by methods outlined 
is of value in soil studies The humus from soil contained 
less of both than that from peat, and the transition from 
lignite to coil showed progressive decriases Hydrolysis 
expts with humic acid indicate that the N compds arc 
. . in part proteins and their dccompn products, easily 

bases in the drainage waters increased, the proportion of ma de so j foy heating with acid or alkali, but another part 
K decreased J R Adams * 0 f t h e n is firmly combined with humic acid and is not 


The importance of toil type and mechanical composition 
for sensitivity of plants to chlorine A V Sokolov 
Repti. Set Init Fertilizers and Iniectofungicidei , Lenin- 
grad, 3rd Intern Congr Sotl Set , Oxford 1935, 23 12 
(in French) — rrom pot expts with cereals, flax, hemp 
and buckwheat on soil and soil-sand mixts , in which com- 
plete fertilizers are compared with sulfate and Cl, it is 
concluded that Cl m fertilizers is more harmful on podzols . 
than on chernozems, on the former more Cl is absorbed 
by the plant* The cause ls not lower Pn developed by 
chlorides, nor is liming always an effective remedy In 
general, potatoes and fiber plants growing on light soils 
are more adversely affected by Cl than when growing on 
compact soils. Nineteen references C J S 

lSoil| acidity studies G II. Pocsch Ohio Agr lixpt 
Sta .Bull No S4S (53rd Ann. Kept ),5C(ir*5) —Aik soils 
are undesirable for snapdragons, clarku, . pine, daisies, 6 
lilies, tulips and daffodils Optimum growth for green 
color in these plants was at p„ 6-6 5 At pn 7 and 8, 
distinct stunting and yellowing of foliage resulted This 
was probably due to the unavailability of P, Fe and Mn 
C R Tellers 

Exchange cations in the soils of the U S S R N P 
Remezov. Repti Set. Inst Fertilizers and Imeclofungi- 
itdes, Leningrad, 3rd Intern Congr Soil Set , Oxford 
1935, 7-22(in English). — The importance of exchange 7 
cations in pedological processes is discussed, with special 
reference to the principal soil types of the USSR 
Analytical data from the examn , by methods outlined, of 
profile samples from 10 of these types, taken at agricultural 
expt stations, are presented and discussed. C J S 
The physical-chemical rule* for the cation exchange in 
mineral soil F. Alten and B. Kurmies Erndkr Pflanze 
31. 401-7(1935) —See C. A. 29, 8197* J O il 

The chemical character and importance of the colloidal 
fraction of the soil J. v Csiky. Z. Pftanzenerndhr., 
DUngung u. Bodenk. 41, 185-203(1935); cf. C. A 27, 
617.— C. agrees with Mattson and Gustafssnn (C. A 29, 
2272') in considering soil particles neither uniform, defi- 
nite compds _ nor simple mixts of such, but gigantic 
amphnlytoid ions which can combine mutually as well as 
with simple ions, and he explains exchange and hydrolytic 


attacked by acid hydrolysis Humic acid from various 
peats fixed 3 5-4 7% N on ammomation No exact 
relation between the degree of decnmpn of a peat and its 
N content was discovered, but the higher the content of 
humic acids, the greater was the quantity of non acid- 
hydrolyzable N In many cases, drying peat promotid 
hydrolysis of the N compds T ightecn references 

C J Schollcnbergcr 

Practical soil analysis L Schmitt Ernahr Fflanze 
31, 421-30(1935) — The detn of the fertilizer require- 
ments of soils is discussed With regard to lime require- 
ment, the advisability of detg values for etchange and 
hydrolytic acidity in addn to pa values is discussed 
When interpreting the results of the Nctibaucr method for 
available KjO and P»0» in the soil, it is necessary to take 
into account the individual soil characteristics 

John O Hardesty 

The determination of organic carbon in soils Lfiszlo 
G. Kotzmann Mezdgatda'dgt Kutatdsok 8, 333-7 
(1935) — The dry combustion method of Dennstedt, 
and methods of oxidation in soln. by sulfuric and chromic 
acids and by KMnO« were compared on nine soil samples 
Two series of expts. were made, one without any previous 
treatment and another with samples treated previously 
with a strong soln of Jf,SO, Chromic acid oxidation 
gave an av of 91 1%, KMnO, oxidation 100 6% of the 
values obtained by the Dennstedt dry -combustion method. 
The KMnOi method seems to be the best for quick serial 
work The values obtained ranged from 90 6 to 113 2% 
of those obtained by the Dennstedt method. It is pro- 
posed to det factors for the KMnOt method on the basts 
of a set of many soil samples in order to eliminate the 
errors S. S de Tin51y 

The carbide method of determining soil moisture. V. 
Sibtrski! Pedology (USSR) 30, 187-97(1935) — 
See C A 29, 7.545* J. S. Joffc 

The influence of irrigation on solonetz soils N V. 
Orlovskil. Pedology (U S S R ) 30, 360-70(1935) — 
Analyses — total and exchangeable bases — on the profiles 
of some solonetz soils are given. J, S Joffc 

The Influence of absorbed magnesium on the physical 


reactions and the behavior of the soil’s colloidal complex 9 properties of the soil. P. I Shavruigin. Pedology (U. S, 
under acid or atV. .» ... 1 ■- fa R.) 30, 167-73(1935).— Samples of chestnut brown soils, 


under acid or alk. conditions on this basts. Txptl. work 
with artificial “AI silicates,” "pro t ein-li gnat es” and 
natural soil colloids U discussed In support of these idea*. 
He believes that it 1* possible to develop a simple procedure, 
tmed on equil. between sod and salt soln. at definite Pn 
values and requiring detn* of ionic balance, which will 
completely characterize a soil’s colloidal complex and 
3 be made between soils of widely 


enable comparisons t 


solonetz and chernozem were satd. with Ca, Mg and Na 
and subjected to a series of tests. The Mg soil did not 
filter as well as the Ca soil; its swelling, max. hygro- 
scopicity and moisture capacity were higher than the Ca 
and lower than the Na soil. j. s Joffe 

Relations between surface, hygroscopic! ty and heat of 
wetting of soil. W. U. Behrens. Z. Pflanzenerndhr., 
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Dtingung u Bodenk 40, 237-310(1935) —A critical re- 
view is given of theories and exptl work of others with 
description of procedures and ealens B 's investigations 
on the heats of wetting (Hw) of Na permutite, kaolin and 
soils with IIjO, anilioe, olive oil, toluene and paraffin oil 
indicate fairly regular decreases in the above order, i e , 
H« decreases as the interfacial tension with HjO mcreascs 
(cf Patrick and Grimm, C A 16, 518) Wheat starch 
showed practically no H*r except with IIiO, but the other 
substances investigated had considerable K* with all the 
liquids With soils, H» in cat /g multiplied by 3 6 X 
10‘ approximates surface in sq cm /g , the hygroscopicity 
over 10% HtSOi, in g H, 0/100 g soil multiplied by 2 7 X 
10 s gives a similar value for surface, ealens indicate that 
the av thickness of the H t O layer as above is 0 38 mp 
or 1 2 mol diams Ninety-seven references 

C. J Schollenberger 

Granulometric (mechanical) composition as a a index of 
the physicomechamcal properties of soils and subsoils 
V Bezruk Pedology (U S S R ) 30, 202-18(1985) — 
Quartz sand was ground in a colloid mill, the fractions 
were sepd , and their properties with respect to swelling, 
hygroscopic moisture, max hygroscopicity and plasticity 
were detd It is shown that the fractions less than 0 001 
mm attain colloidal properties The various quartz 
fractions were added to a morain loam (horizon B>), 
podzol loam (horizon B,), chernozem (horizon A), and 
solonetz (horizon B) in quantities sufficient to make them 
all of the same mcch compn On the mixts the detns 
made on the quartz fractions and resistance to compres- 
sion and rate of wetting were also made It was found that 
beside the mech compn the difference in the cation satn 
(Na for solonetz, Ca for chernozem and H for the podzol) 
has a marked effect on the properties examd and in road 
making these should be considered J S Joffe 

The influence of soil temperature upon development of 
plants J O Musso Z PflanzenernShr , Dunung u 
Bodenk 40, 311-22(1935) —High soil temp, relative to 
that of the air is favorable to the development of above- 
ground parts and hastens ripening, underground parts 
develop better when the relation is reversed, with delay in 
maturity The adaptability of sods to particular crops 
is influenced by factors affecting sod-air temp differences, 
and artificial means of modifying the same, e g , mulches, 
may be useful C J Schollenberger 

Factors affecting the value of soil as a source of inocula- 
tion for leguminous CTOps II W Batchelor Ohio Agr 
Expt Sta , Bull No 548 (S3rd Ann Repi ), 20(1935) — 
Four years’ work shows that soils of p n 8 0, 7 0 and 6 0 
are of value in the order given as carriers of N-fixmg 
bacteria Sods contg added P were better carriers of the 
bacteria than unphosphattd soils Probably any soil 
contg 1 million symbiotic N-fixmg bacteria per g is 
satisfactory to use as an inoculant C R Tellers 

Comparative investigations on ashed and unashed ma- 
itnsls by electrometric titration G Denies 2. Pfitts- 
zenernahr , Dtingung u Bodenk 41, 74-82(1935) —The 
electrometric titration previously described ( C A 29, 
1561’) has been applied to the detn of “alkalinity” or 
potential base content of leaves, etc , in forestry soil 
studies Two senes of detns were made on the same 
samples, one set merely suspended in HiO, the others 
previously ashed, but the procedures are not clearly de- 
scribed The detns on unashed materials were not in 
good agreement with those previously ashed, the latter 
procedure is evidently necessary as a preliminary treat- 
ment C J Schollenberger 

The relationship between the reaction of a soil and its 
phosphate content E G Doerell Das Superphosphrsl 
11, 107-12(1935) — With an increase in the av yearly 
temp from 4“ to 10“ over a period of 6 years there 
tendency for most of the soils examd to become more auc 
As the rainfall increased from 500 to 1300 mm , the no of 
soils poor in phosphate increased from 85 6 to 100% of the 
total studied When the soils were classified as to Pn and 
amt. of phosphate, it was found that the majority of those 
that were very poor in phosphate were in the range 5.3- 
C 5 Those soil* that were deficient in phosphate were in 


1 the range 6 5-7 5 Those soils classed as good were in 
the range 7 5-8 5 K. C Beeson 

Efficiency of soil and fertilizer phosphorus as affected 
by soil reaction Robert M. Salter and E E Barnes 
Ohio Agr. Expt Sta, Bull No 553, 3-19(1935)— A 
description is given of the effects of liming the naturally acid 
Wooster and Canfield silt loams upon the availability 
of soil Band upon the comparative efficiencies of different P 

„ fertilizers Data from D field and 1 greenhouse study show 

* there is a notable tendency for I* response to decline as the 
soil reaction is changed from Pa 5 0 to 7.5 by repeated 
lime applications Lime makes available the stores of soil 
P with a rise m Pn value With most crops nearly max 
yields were produced at the most atk reaction without any 
added P Soil I’ sol in dil org acids at const fn also 
was lowest at pn 5 0, increased markedly to Pn 7 5, and 
was higher at p n 4 5 than at 0 0. Sudan grass in the green- 

3 house removed considerably more P from unphosphated 
soil at pa 7 0 than at 0 0 Conclusion By maintaining 
the reaction of these sods at p u 7 5 satisfactory yields of 
crops may be produced with a mm investment m P 
fertilizers Probably greater fixation of P took place at 
the higher f>a values Steamed bone meal showed an 
efficiency compared to superphosphate of approx 80% 
for the cereals and timothy and equalled the superphos- 
phate for clover on unlimcd land, at pa 5 0. As the soil 

4 reaction was increased to p a 7.5 by repeated liming, the 
efficiency of the steamed bone decreased to 0 for corn, 
to about 20% for oats and wheat and to 30% for clover 
Basic slag showed an efficiency compared to that of super- 
phosphate of about 85% for the cereals oa unlimed land and 
was about 40% superior to superphosphate for clover under 
the same conditions With repeated liming the efficiency 
of the basic slag dropped to 0 for corn, to 70% for the 

5 cereals and to 83% for the clover The P of rock phos- 
phate had an efficiency of about 40% for both grain crops 
and clover on unlimed land With repeated liming to a 
pn of 7 5 its efficiency dropped to 10% or Ies9 for the same 
crops Its efficiency for sweet clover at pn 7 0 was about 
50% NH,HjP0i with wheat at pa 5 5 showed an ef- 
ficiency. as compared to superphosphate, of 09% This 
increased to 73% at Pu 0 0 and to 112% at pa 7 0. The 
efficiency of all P fertilizers on these soils decreased as the 

6 soil reaction approached neutrality C R Fellers 

Availability and fixation of phosphorus in Hawauan 
soils A Floyd Heck J. Am Soc Agron 27, 874-84 
(1935), cf C. A. 30, 200* — The quickly available P 
content of Hawaiian Iatentic soils is more variable than 
that for most groups of sods As many as 75% of these 
fatentes have a P availability low enough that they should 
respond to P fertilization Latentes with a pn value 
below 6 5 are usually low in available P. Of the 75 soils 

1 with a pg value below 6 5, 51% have a P availability of 
25 p. p m or less, and only 9% are above 100 ppm 
In the 24 soils with pa values of 6 5 or higher, 54 2% 
have an availability above Ii'AJp p m Native Pta the*? 
latentes of low P availability is largely in the form of 
basic Fe phosphate with a soly. of P similar to that of 
dufremte When sol P is applied to these latentes, the 
majonty of them fix over 80% of the applied P in slowly 

8 available form Most of this P is fixed in the soil as basic 
Fe phosphates, with perhaps some Al phosphates, but 
there is seldom much of it os Ca phosphate J R A 

Further experiments on the influence of soil reaction 
and phosphoric acid on the growth of vines Karl 
MSbringer Z Pflanzcnemdhr , Dungung u Bodenk 41, 
28-36( 1935) —In a continuation of the work previously 
reported (C A. 29, 1558*), the effectiveness of Rhenama 
phosphate m promoting general vigor and root growth was 

9 confirmed, a small dose of CaO, raising the pa value from 
3 9-4 1 to 4 3-4 5, caused a temporary improvement 
almost as great, although the final effect was less favorable, 
this indicated a need for P,0, as well as reduction of sou 
acidity. Observations on leaf color, etc , indicated some 
correlation with factors known to affect the vines, but it 
is concluded that the practical value of such Joltary 
diagnosis is slight Detns of P,Oi and K»0 in wood and 
roots at the end of the expt indicated nothtng significant 



soil tn at the end were so slight that they 1 W»Bd ) and red maple (.Acer rubra-z L-). woe fertilized 
r not decisive, unless indirectly through uniform!) with varying amts, of finely ground root pfcos- 
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were probable not decisive, unless mdirectly through 
changes m availability of I’jO,: the substantial correct- 
ness of the acidity lunn, pH 5, fee good growth of the rat 
still stands. Nine references. C J. S-hollenberger 
The role of phosphates and lime on podzol soils of 
variable concentrations of hydrogen and iron A. T 
Kirsanov. Feddcsy (U S S R-) 30, 4 t '3-oOO{l!*3o) 

Pot expts with bailey on podrol- show that P in the form 
of acid phosphate immobilizes the «ol iron, an addn 
of lnne accomplishes this result and increase^ the pa. 
the addn. of NaiHPO, immobilizes the Fe and increases 
the pa. Mobile Fe decreases the p intake by plants 
Thomas slag is very effective on podzols because of us 
activity <gg ular to NasHlX), J S Joffe 

The detenmnabon of the forms of inorganic phosphorus 
n soils R Anderson Fi-her and R P Thomas J An 
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phate on May 23. 1934. On Oct. I of the same year, 5-6 
leaves of the various species were taken from approx, the 
same location on each tree (from the ends of the branches 
near the top of the crown cm the south side) : after they 
were dried, the petioles were removed and the finely ground 
leaf material was analyzed for P The results indicated 
a dose relationship between the amt of P applied to the 
soil and the quantity of this element m red oak, chestnut 
oak and red maple leaves preliminary results indurated 
that there is a!-o a correlation between the X and K con- 
tents of the leaves of various deciduous trees and the 
quantities of these nutrients supplied by sods. Ground 
phosphate rock seems to be a good source of P for both 
coniferous and deciduous trees K D Jacob 

The assimilation of phosphorus by Aspergillus Eiger 


.Soc. df*ei 27, SS3-731 1935) —A method i> proposed for j and Cunnmghamella sp F B Smith, P E Brown and 


disttagia-hing the different farms of tnerg 
tractant of pa 2 con*i*ts of a 0 (M2 A HjSO, and 0 3*^ of 
KHSOj and another of ga 5 consists of a buffered *oln of 
AcOH contg 3 6 cc of coned AcOH per 1 and 19 61 g 
of Xs acetate. To two 7o6ec Erlezuncyrr flasks coat; 
2-g. samples of soil is added 4lW cc of the Ph 5 extractant 
and. similarly, to a third fla-k is added an equal > cl of the 
pH 2 extractant. These «clns were sufficiently buffered 
to maintain unchanged Pn values during extn* of cal- 
careous as well as acid soils After 30 mm of shaking, 
the sola, of 1 of the Ph-o extn flasks is fi’tered The o’ her 
ps-5 extn. soln is filtered alter 2 hrs of shaking and the 
sola, with the Ph 2 extractant is filtered after 2* < hrs of 
shaking. In each case only the filtrate which has run 
through m 15 mm is used for analvos ard of this the £r*t 
25-30 cc. is discarded Regular colorimetric detns are 
made on these filtrates. From data 

of these 2 extractants, equations are 

present in the following 3 groups of materials. (.4) 
amorphous and finely divided ciy*t. phosphates of Ca, 
Mg and Mn; (P) amorphoas phosphates of A1 and Fe; 
and (O V absorbed upon hydrous oxides and that pres- 
ent m the form of apatite Tti> method of analysis 
placed 22 repre*entative Maryland soils in practieaEv the 
same order of P needs os did pot tests for response to 
PjO» fertilizations J. R Adams 


The study cf the mutual reactions of phosphates and 
soils. II. Action of lew* on monocaldum phosphate a 
the presence of anhydrous cal □cm sulfate. J Clarens 
and H. Marguhs Bait. :r. cks-i (5J. 2. 19^6-5(1935); 
ef. C. .4. 23, 3S25'. — The presence of CaSO« modifies 
the pptn. of CaH,(PO,)j bv CaO. At first CallFO. is 
pptd. alone but the rrtn of CajfPCVlt soon follows and 
the proportions of this salt rap’dlv mcrea'e With suf- . 
ficient CaO the PiO» is completely pptd as tnca*cxum 7 the 


H C Millar J An See Ar°* 27, 9SS-1000! 1935) - 
The wt of A J /"erp . ’.ms mgr- in vet bum in Xiklas medium 
tef H Xfl.las.eJei , Erwhstj P'ib'ce2e,97-1CG(1930)) 
to which *oJ was added was roughly proportional to the 
conczi of P a the medium over the range from 0 to about 
60 p p m of P This growth of Aspx’gdtsu ’tiger may 
be used to indicate roughly the amt of P available to 
A j/v-ji.’.’as *i«er. but the appheanem of vach results to 
-hour quantitatively the amt of available P in the soil is 
hkelv to lead to erroneous conclusions It may serve as a 
qual test if the technic employed is carefully standardized 
The most satisfactory procedure for the soil u*ed was 4 g. 
of soil tn £M cc. of medium in a 2o0-cc extn flask with a 
1-cc suspension cf spores 6-10 days old for meubanon 
and an incubation period of 6 davs J R. Adams 

The role of potassium and of phosphorus m the ctflixa- 
the solvent action 5 boa of nitrate and a no oni a eal nitrogen by plants F. V. 
up for cstg the P Turchiu Re pis Set Iks! Fertilizers cxd I ttsed.' fax st- 
rides, irsupci, 3rd /air**. fc*p 5cnf 5n , Oxf.-rd 
1935, 33-49tm German). — From yields and compn". of 
barley grown m pots of sand, variously fertilized and with 
X supplied m several forms, and other crops in field expts . 
it is concluded that with deficiency in K, XHj is cot ef- 
ficiently utilized, but its aeccmnlatioa in the l*aves is 
toxic. Glucose also accumulates When X is suppbed 
nitrate, lack of K is less *erioas. but the enpertanoe of 


P is greater. FiO» is essential for the normal utilization of 
nitra’e. with an insufficient supply, nitrate accumulates 
m the leaves. Tie relatively grruler importance cl K and 
P therefore depends upon the form of X available In 
the soils of southern V. S. S R , this is mamlv nitrate; 
hence K is cot needed so much a« far the acid northern 
soils ta which XHi is tie aomc c cf X These character- 
istics cf the action cf K and P also exert an influence upon 
facPov-oniaics fase* cf ftsxi tissues, as shown bv 


phosphate. The P,Oi is first pptd as the mcuocakrum expts. P suppled in 'fert£izers increased 'the reducing 
Mlt and adusl. CaO merely changes this to the Cai(FO0* powtr; thts effect rs explained as due to utilization of nitrate 

The application of these data to the use of superphosphate which requires a reduction. On the other hand, K iu- 
as frrtiuzer is s_own JR Adams creases oxidation power, reqmred fee the syntheses cf 

r° 1 ? r .. 0£ carles for soil amides from XH» Depending upon the source of X, 

p_osjhorus. II L. MttcheE and R F. Finn F-zrt there is probably an cptucmn reduct ion -oxidation poten- 
l * thc of p “ pliat tissues, and a proper balance between K and 

applied to the sod in the form cf finely ground Florida 8 P supply is favorable to its maintenance. Fourteen 
P hosph ate rock, red maple tanswc tamed (wt for wt ) references. C. J. SchoEenbergtr 

Phosphorus content and buffer capacity cf plant sap as 
related to the physiological effect of phosphorus ferfibrers 
in fibrous low -moor peat J R Xeller. J, .4g*. Ratsrti 
51, 2S7-3J0\ 1935) — Fresh-sap studies were made of the 
leaves, and ta some nv cf the stems, cf 5 different plan’s 
growing under field cccdjtxms ca the brown fibrous pot 


approx, twice as much P as did the leaves cf red cak 
growing on the same site and recemng identical fertilizer 
treatments. The ratio between the P absorption of the 2 
species was approx the same with the P supplied as “sod 
phosphate” (unfertilized *oQ cf control plot) cr a* soil P 

^’ 7 ^ ewtse » 5 ‘owing cnctr ceic ccccrjons on me crown bbrous peat 
r . tlrvg “ *=«h of the Everglades. The total *rf. P of the saps cf thSe 

coks growing o= the 9 rb _ ts was much increased bv sc3 d-essings with sol 
^b^tKei tended to vary ^tween genera phosphate* Lime acted to reduce and S «Tiacm<e the 
K. D. Jacob assmzilation cf P m all plan’s s*ud.ed. Total aadnv and 
the total amt. cf mceg. P tended to vary directly with the 
conen. of *cJ P in the sap. Active amd.tr cf the plan* 
«* * 


Sut cot with species. 

A method for determining the nutrient needs' of'shade 
frees with suecial reference to phosphorus Harold L. 
Mitchell. Plsti Rxi Fert*i Refers 1 , 1 — 4 ( 1935 ) 
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of the saps appeared to have any definite relation either to 1 
P concn or to physiol injury The crops that responded 
unfavorably, if at all, to P were those of which the saps 
were relatively high in P in the absence of soil treatment 
with a phosphate earner Those that responded favorably 
contained sap relatively tow in P W H Ross 

Migration of phosphoric acid during the course of the 
process of podzolization Joret and Malterre Comfit 
rend acad agr France 21, 943 -6(1 93 5) Tli e infertility ^ 
of podzolizcd sods is due not only to a removal of the bases 
but also to the removal of P,0, during podzolization The 
removal of P,Oi to the lower horizons is paralleled by the 
removal of Fe 2 Oi The removal of PjOi from the surface 
soil does not prohibit setting up a supply of P,0, in this 
soil but it puls a time limit on its availability 

J R AdamS 

The influence of special cultivation and li m ing on forest 
sods Hugo Lendle Forstuiss Centr 57, 477-94 3 
(1935) — A preliminary report is given on the sep and 
combined effects of limmg and cultivation with a special 
implement Expts were made over a 3-yr penod on 
forest sods of low lime content. Humus was detd by loss 
on ignition, and pa colorimetxically and by the quinhydrone 
electrode Methods for meeh analysis, percolation and 
pore vol also are described Ibid 513-29 — The culti- 
vation markedly reduced the time of infiltration of HtO 
into the sods while liming caused a slight increase m the 4 
time on the cultivated plots The penetration resistance 
to a sounding instrument was increased by lime on plots 
low in humus but decreased on those higher in humus 
The loosening effect of cultivation was most lasting on 
soils low in clay and humus content. I but 550-72 — 
Liiiiuig and cultivation caused a decrease in humus con- 
tent HjO content in general was paratkl to the humus 
content The limed and cultivated sod of one plot showed 5 
a higher relative H|0 humus ratio than the plots cultivated 
or limed separately The reverse was true on another 
plot, however Ibid 695-608 —The pH of fresh soil was 
from 0 1 to 1 4 unit* higher than of air -dry sod from one 
plot but in others small differences were found Limmg 
was effective to a depth of 10 or 15 cm. and raised the 
surface p H from 5 5 to nearly neutral Cultivation raised 
the Pa o! sandy sod but not ol loam sod Ibid. 627-38 — 

A summary of preceding articles is given with a list of 62 6 
references Irvin C. Feustel 

Lime and calcium sulfate plants, a contribution to the 
aubject of sods and plants O H Volk. Bcr. deut. 
botan Ges 53, 796-806(1935) —Sods high in CaSO, did 
not differ essentially Irom soils high in CaCOi in the 
properties investigated The plants found on CaSO, soils 
are similar to those found on other sods that have an alk 
pa and are well aerated, provided other conditions are 
favorable Lawrence P. Miller 7 

Atmospheric additions of combined sulfur to arable 
Sods Gabriel Bertrand. Compl rend aca d . agr. France 
21, 1015-19(1935), cf C A. 29, G99S' —Careful detas 
of the combined S in rain water near Grignon showed that 
there was about 2 5 mg of the metalloid per 1 of water. 

If this was completely absorbed by the sod, it would be 
sufficient to cover the S requirements of the principal 
cultivated crops of that locality J R. Adams g 

Sod and fertilizer studies by means of the Neubauer 
method S F- Thornton Ind (Purdue) Agr. Expt 
Sta , Bull No. 399, 3-38(1935) —Sods of pg 5 6-6 0 were 
examd by the Neubauer technic tod et mineral nutrient de- 
ficiencies. Very acid sods are slightly more deficient in 
available P and K than those of neutral reaction, but soil 
reaction cannot be used as an indication of fertilizer needs 
Subsoils are much lower in available P than surface sods 
Nearly all subsoils are deficient in P Values for available 9 
K are only slightly lower for subsods than for correspond- 
ing surface sods For 20 sods of pa values 4 5-8, P re- 
covery vanes from 4 4 to 56 8% with CaH,(PO,), and 
from 4 4 to 42 4% with Ca^PO,), The efficiency of 
sol CaH.(PO«)i is detd largely by the fixation capacity 
of the sod, whde that of the Ca,(PO,)t is influenced by 
both fixation power and solvent power. K recoveries are 
much higher than those of P. varying from 29 2 to 100% 


On very acid Newton fine sandy loam, the addn of lime 
doubles the P recovery from CaH«(P0,)j but has little 
effect on K recovery. With separates from 8 types cf 
domestic rock phosphates, neither the Neubauer method 
nor pot tests show any significant influence of particle 
size on P availability. P recovery from 22 different 1’ 
carriers is increased by addn of KC1, the av increase 
being 4% from both quartz sand and acid silt loam soil 
For 21 different sods of pa 4 5-8 0, the addn of KCl 
results in a consistent increase in the available P supply 
The addn of Ca phosphates docs not increase the available 
sod supply of K NILNO, gives a marked increase in 
recovery of P from Caj(PO,)j Results of the analysis of 
soils from 0 continuous fertilizer expts running 10 2(1 
years show no significant residual accumulation of avail- 
able P or K as a result of the different treatments Seventy- 
seven references C R. Fellers 

Movement of fertilizer salts In sods by capillarity 
G M. McClure Ohio Agr Expt. Sta , Btdl No 54S 
(53rd Ann Kept ), 18-19(1935).— P supplied by rock 
phosphate did not move upward to any extent That 
supplied by either (NII,)jHPO, or NH,H,PO, showed the 
greatest movement, followed by Na and K phosphates 
The movement from treble superphosphate was appreci- 
ably greater than that from 20% superphosphate but less 
than that from the NIL, K or Na phosphates The 
presence of (NH,),SO„ NaNO, or NaCI did not affect 
the extent of the movement of P from 20% superphos- 
phate N supplied by the NH, phosphates did not move 
upward to so great an extent as did that supplied by 
(NIL), SO, or NaNO, The sods used were Chenango 
loam of Pa 4 6 and after liming 7.2, Wooster silt loam, 
Miami silty clay loam and a Brookston clay. The ferti- 
lizer was applied in a narrow zone about •/, in above the 
bottoms of soil columns which were 6 In deep and 3'/i 
in diam C. R. Fellers 

Irrigation water and cultivation of citrus A Reilen- 
berg Hadar 8. 2Jt-3( 1935) —Irrigation waters from 
various sources in Palestine contained bicarbonate (ex- 
pressed as IICO.) 96-364, Cl 47-1784, sulfate (expressed 
as SO,) 6-189, nitrate (expressed as NO,) 6-57, Na 
5-917, K trace to 57, Ca 39-265, Mg 7-102 and Fe trace 
to 14 p. p. m The pa values were 7 3-8 6 Damage to 
citrus trees occurs when the Cl content of the water is 
350 mg /I or more, but complete infertility or death of 
the trees occurs only at much higher concns K D. J. 

The requirements In water and fertilizers for the ac- 
cumulation of nicotine In some types of Nieotiana rushes 
cultivated la the imgated fields In the lower Volga region 
A Ya Tolstoplet. Tabachnaya Prom 1935, No 3, 20- 
2 — The yield of nicotine does not show any regularity 
when irrigation and fertilizing conditions are changed; the 
changes affect various types of Kicotiana rustica differently 
A. A. BochthngL 

Further experiments on the fertilizing action of msg- 
aestum if. Aipp, /• Canteen and F A’rescifag A 
Pftanzenernihr , Dungung u Bodenk 40,323-57(1935) — 
Pot tests with grass and field expts with potatoes on peat 
and sandy soils, comparing CaHPO, and MgHPO., 
KiSO, and sulfate of potash magnesia and other fertilizers, 
as to effect upon yields and compn. of crops and analyses 
of the soils are reported. Conclusion Although Mg satis 
are in many cases beneficial, their effect cannot be pre- 
dicted from data obtained by HC1 or NH.CI extn. of the 
sod C J. SchoUenberger 

Amnsoniated peat— mechanism of formation of water- 
soluble nitrogenous constituents L B Howard, L A 
Pmck and G E Hilbert Ind. Eng Chem. 27, 1508-9 
(1935), cf C. A. 29, 2+471 —Ammonia, urea, other 
’ amide, unclassified and total N were detd. On the cold 
water exts of a peat ammonia ted 4 hrs at 180* at 35 
kg per sq cm and of the same peat after drying and 
ream momat ion for an addnl 24 hrs The formation of 
75-90% ol the water-sol constituents of ammomated 
peat involves the production of NIL sails of carboxylic 
acid which are transformed on continued heating (1) by 
decarboxylation to evolve CO, which tn the presence of 
excess NH, is converted to urea and (2) by dehydration to 
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lorn other *mtd«. ThtJ transform!.™ of the KB. 1 k.n.y, lju,U,l„pi<du. Kimjta 

salts prevents loss of NH. by dissoen upon storage Mar. ta Vi H, ^ U ‘ were ootsunea ,)V 

potent ml carboxylic acid content of the peat is desirable 
y Odin W W1 


Colin W. Whittaker 

Color of apples as affected by weather and cultural 
conditions C 0 Rawlings New Hampshire Hort Soc . 
24tk Ann Kept 1934, 29-34 —Defoliation of apple trees 
was accomplished by spraying the trees with 5% wins of 
either Ca(N‘OiJi or NaNO, 2 weeks prior to harvest. 2 
the treatment materially improved the color of the apples 
without injuring them, although the Williams variety 
showed some fruit drop Injection of H,BO,, HC1, sugar 
or NaNO, into the branches caused defoliation in some 
instances, but none of the treatments was successful, for one 
reason or another, although HjBO, markedly improved the 
color of the fruit . NaNO, reduced the color and caused 
leaf injury The color of the fruit was improved somewhat 


phosphates coat? up to 4>i% IhPO, were obtained by 
repeatedly treating peat with technical H,PO, In this 
process peat is partially hydrolyzed to sugars which can 
reduce Fe, form mg with it complex compds , which n 
their turn inhibit the pptn of Fe phosphates. Th~ 
humic phosphates on being treated with liquid Nil* and 
KNH«(NOi), become ammomzed, this permits the prepn 
of humic ammonium nitrate phosphates with a ratio of 
N I’ of 1 1, with a humic ammonium nitrate phosphate 
content of up to 20% in the fertilizer (over 40% of N 
4- P) The humic ammonium nitrate phosphates were 
obtained not only from peat but also from long-flame 
coals Good results were obtained with these compd, 
m the field A A Boehtlingk 

The agricultural chemical characteristic of potash- 
ammonium nitrate F V Turchm Mineral' nute 


apples The color of the apples was ircreased markedly 
in some instances by applying sugar to the soil beneath 
the trees 3 weeks before harvest, and the fruit ripened 2 
weeks earlier, direct injection of sugar into the branches 
had no significant effect Application to the soil of 
S, lime, citric acid, Fe,(SO«)>, MnO, KC1 or superphos- 
phate had no effect on the color In general, late summer 
applications of NaNO, did not affect adversely the color 
of the apples K D Jacob 

E xamina tion of tine leaves to determine deficiency of 
nutrients LiszI6 Salacz Magyar Am petal Eckonyu 
9, 218-53(1935) —Analyses are given of vine leaves 
during the period of vegetation on plots untreated and 
fertilized with various combinations of plant nutrients 
The N content decreased from 3.29-4 14% in May to 
0.85-1.85% in October KjO content of dry matter was 


The best fertilizer for areas requiring N and K is an equi- 
mol rout of NH«NO> and KC1 The presence of Cl 
(22-23% of the weight of the fertilizer) m the potash - 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer does not have a detrimental 
effect on the plants A A Boehtlingk 

The antagonistic action between potash and alkaline 
earths for plant growth Kisaburo Shibuya and Takaslu 
Toni J Set. Soil and Manure (Japan) 9, 411-24 
(1935) — Expts were conducted with nee plants. Sown 
and grown for 18 days in quartz *and according to the 
Neubauer method Mixed salts in so In together with 
lime and magnesia were added in several quantities to 
0.03 N K,SO„ 0 1 N KC1 or 0 01-0 05 A KNO, 
Results were (1) K-Ca and K-Mg antagonisms were 
noticeable during the growth of rice plants (2) Degree 
of the antagonistic action depended upon the kinds of 


I 64-1 96% in May and diminished to 0 73-1.39% in 5 cations and anions m the following order K-Ca greater 


Oct. P,0» decreased from 0 60-0 79% in May to 0 08- 
0 20% in Oct The results correspond to those of Lagatu 
(C. A. 22, 837) with the exception that in Hungary the 
K content of the leaves is not higher than that of nitrogen 
in a good harvest. S S. de Fmily 

Experiments to formulate practical rules of fertiliza- 
tion. Liszlo Salacz and 1st via KChn. Magyar Ampelcl 
£t kdnyv. 9, 254-7(1935) —Expts made on different types 


of s 


than K-Mg, and SO, greater than Cl greater than NO, 
(3) The greatest effect of antagonistic action was observed 
in the soln of salts of the same dissoen degree. (4) 
The antagonistic action caused an unfavorable effect upon 
plant growth m cases where the nutritive potash was 
present in less than adequate amt. The effect was not so 
unfavorable in the cases where potash was in excess 
(5) The nitrates were observed to display only slight 


soils in Hungary from 1921 to 1934 are sum- 6 antagonism between cations owing to the fact that they 


manzed. Yield produced by various mixts of fertilizers 
is ealed Best results seem to be obtained by using chiefly 
N fertilizers only P and K salts are of less importance 
S S de Finaly 

Choosing the proper types of fertilizers on the basis of 
characteristics of vine soils DezsA Dicenty Magyar 
Ampelol. £i k&nyv 9, 257-66(1935) — A table based on 
theoretical investigations u given, by which fertilizers 7 
can be selected for vine soils according to their appearance, 
color, lime content and density S S de Frnfily 

Hardiness [of apple trees] m relation to fertilizer ap- 
plication Fred. S. Browne. Pomological & Fruit 
Crowing Soc Quebec, 41st Ann. Rep! 1934, 22-1 — 
The av. hardiness rating (resistance to winter injury) of 
Wealthy apples was 80.56 for trees receiving fertilizers 
ecmtg, N, P and K. The av rating was 36.25 for trees „ 
receiving only N and P, 26 46 for those receiving only N 8 
(applied as NaNO,) and 29.37 for unfertilized trees 
Similar results were obtained with the Golden Russet 
variety, but fertilizers had comparatively little effect on 
the hardiness of the more resistant Fametise variety 
K. D. Jacob 

Fertilizer experiments on lucerne grass. Felix Frank 
Ernihr. Pflanze 31. 410-15(1935).— It is only when 
the cnt. 11,0 content of the sod has been detd. (Sekera's 9 
method) that allowance can be made for the mobility of 
the sod nutrients, and the Neubauer values corrected 
accordingly. This explains why good response of K,0 
fertilizers , 5 found on soils with high Neubauer values 
Neubauer values are of themselves not a reliable criterion 
of the fertdizer requirements of the sod. J. O. H. 

• "^technology of humic phosphate fertilizers, K. K 
Apushlon and E. A. Kurochkina. Mineral' nute Vdo- 


changed the dissoen degree to no appreciable extent o 
being added to the soln Y. Kamoshita 

Determination of fertilizer needs from root-soluble, 
eitnc acid- and water-soluble phosphoric acid. II 
E. Kmckmann. Z. Pflanzenerndhr , Dungung u. Bodtnk 
4t,20S-24( 1935). — A continuation of the study previously 
reported (C. A. 29, 2452'}, now including data on 4126 
samples, indicates that a prediction as to the profitable 
use of a P,0, fertilizer based on a lab eiamn. of a sod 
sample by any single test is of questionable value, and in 
any event requires careful consideration of local conditions 
rather than a rigid adherence to arbitrary rules. The 
application of 2 or more different tests may lead to more 
reliable conclusions. The indications as to root -sol and 
H,0-sol P,0, agreed better than in the previous study, 
but HjO- and citric acid -sol. data were again at wide 
variance C. J. SchoIIenberger 

Conspositions of nitrogenous fertilizer salts sold in the 
American market Henry E Cutts Jnd. Eng. Chem 
27, 1491-2(1635) — All constituents whose presence was 
suspected were detd in 4 samples of com. (NH,),SO,, 
3 of domestic and C of foreign NaNO,, 1 of Ca cyanatnide^ 
2 of Chilean and 2 of synthetic KN0„ 1 of Aramo-Phos. 
1 of Ca(NOi)* and 3 of NH.N0, (Calmtxo). The 
analyses are believed to be representative. C. W. W. 

Comparative test of different bedding materials and 
chemical supplements with cow manure applied in a three- 
year rotation T. E. Odland and H C. Knoblauch. R I 
Agr. Erpt. Sta , Bull. No 251, 3-10(1935).— Straw’ 
sawdust and wood shavings used as absorbents for cow 
excrement over an 18-year investigation showed no ill 
effects on crop yields when used as fertilizer. There was 
no significant change in the soil acidity of any of the plots 
receiving these materials. When these bedding materials 
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were supplemented with P and K, normal crop increases 
were obtained C. R Feller* 

Further vegetation experiments with Kotka phosphate 
C Kriigd and C Dreyspring Superphosphate 8, 201-9, 
221-0(1935); cl C A 23, 3512 1 — Kotka phosphate is 
a material made in Tinland by treating phosphate rock 
with a deficiency of HiSO», approx 55% of the total P 
is sol in water and approx 63% is sol in water and NH t 
citrate soln In expts with winter cereals on acid to 
slightly acid lo3my sand soils and sandy loam sods the 
effect of Kotka phosphate and of basic slag in increasing 
the initial growth of the plants was inferior to that of 
superphosphate As -vegetation progressed the differences 
became less pronounced, and at the end of the period of 
growth the 3 materials gave practically the same results 
When it was applied as a top-dressing, Kotka phosphate 
gave results decidedly superior to those obtained with 
basic slag but somewhat inferior to those obtained with 
superphosphate K. D Jacob 

The conservation of liquid and stable manures with 
superphosphate W Dix Das Superphosphat II, 105-7 
(1935) — Ten-kg quantities of superphosphate were 
added 3 times during collection to a 5000-1 pit of urine 
By the addn of superphosphate total solids increased 
from \ 97 to 3 W%, P O 26 to 0 58%, K 32 4 to 33 07o 
a nd although the N content decreased from 15 48 to 13 7%, 
the amt ofNperl increased from 3 05 to 4 lGg Mixts 
of superphosphate and stable manure showed 40% more 
N than did the stable manure alone K C. Beeson 
Can fertilizers be h ar m f ul to fish In ponds? P Vivier 
/ ay prat 99, 323-9(1935), cf C A. 28, 41G0 7 — 
While ammomacal salts are much more toxic to the fish 
than K salts, the concns in the ponds arising from the 
normal use of these salts as fertilizer on the surrounding 
soil or in the ponds is so small that they are inoffensive 
to the fish P»Oi fertilizers are absolutely inoffensive 
J R Adams 

Evaluating liming materials M Popp Deut Landtc. 
Prtsse 62, 487-8 ( 10J5) -—The solubilities of several carbon- 
ates and quicklimes in AcOH (1 5 g per 1 ) were detd 
The particle sue in each case was the same, and the 
time of contact with the acid solo in each case was 10 mm 
The 3 softest and most porous limestones were about 
SG% sol The remaining limestones averaged 84% sol 
Cryst materials were not less sol than the noncryst. 
A dolomite showed a soly of 10 7% In 10 min , and after 
GO min of contact with the acid soln , the soly reached 
22 8%. Several quicklimes low in Mg were about 90% 
sol , while those contg Mg showed a wide variation in 
soly. (57 8 to 83 1%) . K C. Bttson 

Rates of solution and movement of different fertilizers 
in the soil and the effects of the fertilizers on the germina- 
tion and root development of beans Charles B Sayre 
and Arthur W. Clark N Y. Agr Expt Sta , Tech 
Bull No 231, 67 pp (1935) —Greenhouse and field expts 
show that different kinds of fertilizers with the same place- 
ment may cause vastly different results on the growing 
plant or germinating seed. When broadcast, fertilizers 
are less likely to be injurious than when applied in contact 
with the seed. Contact of highly ionized mineral fertilizers 
with the seed or plant causes injury by plasmoly sis Many 
org fertilizers also show this injury when first applied to 
the soil Apparently injury from org substances is caused 
by such sol. compds as ammo acids or sol peptides Org 
fertilizers greatly stimulate mold growth in the soil 
Possibly seme parasitic molds are thus stimulated and 
attack the plant to a greater extent Lateral movement 
of fertilizer in the soil was very limited Except with 
CaCNj the movement did not exceed 0 5m Side 
placement of fertilizer is likely to give better results than 
direct placement on the row above or below the seed. 
N compds dissolved out of org fertilizers more slowly 
than from in org compds Urea was very injurious to 
roots when first applied to the sod With most fertilizers 
beans could not be planted in the fertilizer band for 14 
days after fertilizing without redaction of germination 
Castor pomace, cottonseed meal. Mdorganite, fish scrap 
and dried blood greatly reduced the germination of seeds 


1 planted in contact with the fertilizer baud until after 
the fertilizer had been in the sod for 14 days. When 
first applied these 5 org fertilizers were also very toxic to 
the roots. Animal tankage and garbage tankage did not 
inhibit toot growth, but the animal tankage did reduce 
the germination of seeds placed in contact with it. No N 
fertilizer stimulated the root growth. Steamed bone meal 
did not reduce germination of seeds placed in contact with 

0 it, nor did it injure root growth. It had the slowest 

* movement of P out of the fertilizer band of any P fertilizer 
The superphosphate reduced germination of seeds when 
first applied, but after 2 days, there was no injury. The 
superphosphate had a decidely stimulating influtnce on 
plant root growth, especially the fibrous roots. Am- 
momated superphosphate and Ammo Phos A were in- 
jurious to germination of seeds planted in contact with the 
fertilizer until these fertilizers had been in the soil for 14 

3 days As soon as the toxic action of the sol N in these 
compds had worn off (in a few days), there was a^very 
stimulating effect on root growth The earners of K had 
no stimulating effect on root growth They had a very rapid 
rate of soln and reduced the germination of seeds planted 
in contact with the fertilizer bands and also inhibited 
root growth until the concn of sol salts had been suf- 
ficiently reduced by diffusion so that they no longer plas- 
molyzed the plant cells. After 2 days, KjSO, and KC1 

* no longer injured germination of seeds or produced root 
injury. Kairnte remained toxic for a longer time Com 
fertilizers showed germination and plant root injuries m 
accordance with the sep actions of their ingredients 
Fertilizers have a considerable perpendicular movement 
m the soil The inorg N compds. showed the greatest 
movement, org N compds next, and P compds. showed 
the least movement in the soil. Water -sol K from the 

. fertilizers was quickly changed to a water-msol. form in 
the soil Several small applications of fertilizer we less 
injurious than a single large application C R. F. 

Treating ordinary and acid superphosphates with am- 
momacal solutions of ammonium nitrate L. Berlin, L 
GontzkayaandA Zasedateleva. Uinetal'nuxe Vdobrentya 
Inseklofunystdut I. No 4, 21-37(1935); cf. C A 
29, 3094* —When ammomacal NH,N0» was introduced 
into the superphosphates in batches, the following 

6 ratios of N.PjO» in the product were obtained 1 (a) Ordinary 

superphosphate from phosphorite and unconcentrated 
apatite, N P,0» -0 5-12, (4) ordinary superphosphate 
from floated apatite after storage for 20-30 days, 
N P.O, — 0 4-0 7; (c) double superphosphate from 

Vyatka phosphorite, N PjOi maximum 0 5, (d) double 
superphosphate from 35 and 40% apatite concentrates, 
N P,Oi up to 0 75 Continuous satn. »n the lab yielded 
a sticky product Commercial-scale expts were successful. 

7 A detailed description of the expts is presented 

A A. Boehtliogk 

Microelements A. A Khalizev and M V. Kata- 
luimov Repts.Sci Inst Fertilizers and Inscctofunticides, 
Lentntrod, 3rd Intern Cony Soil Set , Oxford 1935, 
51-65(in German) — Pot expts with mustard in water 
and sand cultures with variations of Hcllrieget’s soln of 
nutrient salts of single and double concn , with and without 

S a special addn of microelements, viz , B, Mn, Zn, Cu, 
I and F, indicated in the latter case a greater yield of pods 
when N was supplied as NH« salts, but this was due to 
traces of microelements from the impure chemicals which 
were still available in the physiologically acid sotn When 
the microelements were intentionally added, nitrate was 
the best source of N. Yields of oats, especially of gram, 
were greatest with the doubled concn of nutrients with a 
special addn of microetements, but in the absence of the 

9 latter, growth was best in the less coned soln B and Mn 
had the greatest effect in increasing yields Field and pot 
expts indicated that the depressant effect of over!um n Z 
podzols, a red earth and Ilypnum peat, as well as an arti- 
ficially acidified chernozem, is dependent upon deficiency 
m available B. When the latter was supplied in small 
amt , the same liming treatments increased yield* A 
similar expt with barley on the peat soil indicated de- 
ficiency in both B and Cu On peat excessively limed, B 
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and Mn caused great increases in yields of oats, likewise t 
with wheat upon an alkali soil treated with CaSO,. Plants 
growing on soils deficient in B and Cu often accumulate 
great quantities of N and ash elements Mustard is 
damaged by a light Inning of sandy podzol deficient in B, 
flax does not grow well unless B is supplied, even when this 
soil is not limed, and similar observations were made on a 
degraded chernozem Twelve references C. J S 
The effectiveness of orgacomineral fertilizers. Z V $ 
Logvinova and A G Ivanov Repts Set Inst. Ferti- 
lizers and Insectofungicides, Leningrad, 3rd Intern Congr 
Soil Set , Oxford 1935, 67-82(m German) ^"Ammonium 
humate” (I) was prepd by treating peats with NH,, which 
caused increases in N from 0 8-2 9 to 2 5-6 3% Am- 
momacal N increased from 1 -3-f) 3% to 28-59% of the 
total N "Humaminophos" (II), pptd from NH«OH 
exts. of the same peats by a H,PO, ext of phosphate rock 
and ammomated to neutrality, contained 8 4-14 1% j 
HjO and 5 9-10 0% N on the dry basis, of which 57 85% 
was in NH,, with 7 6-16 1% PjOi Pot expts in which 
these m combination with KCl, etc , were compared with 
(NH«),SO, and superphosphate for flax, hemp, barley 
and wheat indicated superior action of the humus prepns , 
the N so supplied equalling that of (NH,),HPO« or NIL- 
NO, The products made from low-ash peat were higher 
in N and more effective Some hinds of raw lignite had 
favorable effects in similar expts , others were of neg ‘ 
value, but without exception the ammoni3ted products 
therefrom, similar to I and II, were superior to tnorg N 
and P,0» fertilizers, causing large increases in both yields 
and quality The first crop of flax utilized 49-90%, of 
wheat 76-100%, of the ammoniaeal N so supplied Both 
I and II should be evaluated on the content of ammomacal 
N; the P a O« of II is not inferior to that of (NH,),HPO, 
The org cotloids of these materials are of special value on , 
sandy soils. Twenty-three references C. J S 

The effects of fertilizers of various physiological char- 
acter on Hungarian vine soil types Dezsd Dicenty and 
Gyuta Ebenspauger Magyar Ampelol Ftkonyv 9, 
240-7(1935 ). — Sinapts alba in acid soils (£n 6 07-7 31) 
gave best yields on fertilization with Rhenania phosphate 
and either Chile or lime saltpeter or (NfQiSO,. In 
alic. soils (pa 7 65-8.13) Rhenania phosphate and super- 
phosphate were best, combined with (NH,)iSO, i 

S S de Fmdly 

An Investigation Into the influence of ammonium sulfate 
on stubble-sown oat crops in Victoria D Wark Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Victoria 47, I, 78-95(1934) —The final yields 
of hay and grain were markedly increased by the applica- 
tion of (NH,),SO, at seeding Marled variations occurred 
in the Nil, content of the sod throughout the growing 
period of the crop The nitrate contents of the soil in- 
creased from June to August on the (NIL), SO, plots 
The percentage N content of the crops in Oct was not 
affected by the different treatments, nor was there any 
difference in the N contents of the gram or straw at harvest 
The total. N removed by the crop on the (NH,),SO, 
plots was in all cases more than that removed on the cor- 
responding no-N plots, but the difference in amts of N 
removed by the crops was less than */, the difference in the 
amts of N applied in the corresponding fertilizer dressings 
. Leopold Scheflan 

The place of nitrogen fertilizers in a pasture-fertilization 
program. D. R. Dodd J. Am Soc. Agron. 27, 853-62 
(1935). — A review of the literature on the use of N ferti- 
lizers on pasture land under Ohio conditions is given, and 
the major conclusions are summarized. J R. Adams 
Fertilization experiments with various nitrogen salts 
L5szl5 Salacz. Magyar Ampelol Erkdnyv. 9, 203-22 
(1935). — Expts. were made on fertilization of grapes with 
June nitrogen, or Leuna saltpeter and Nitrophoska 
Fertilization increased yield in each case. On heavy 
sods the sugar content of the must obtained generally 
increased; total acids almost always diminished. On 
sandy sods the yield was increased, the sugar content of 
tne must decreased and acidity became higher, 
v. . , . . S S de Finfily 

fertilizer experiments with lime-nitrogen. L4szI6 


Salacz. Magyar Ampelol. Fvkdnyv 9, 100-203(193 j) . 
Application of litne nitrogen generally increased the yields 
of grapes The sugar content of the must from plots 
where a yield increase was observed somewhat diminished, 
the content in acids increased. S. S de Fmaly 

Experiments on vines with potassium fertilizers Laszlo 
Salacz Magyar Ampelol Etkonyv. 9, 223-39(1935).— 
The acid content of musts was decreased by fertilization of 
the vine, the sugar content sometimes decreased, other 
tunes increased Soils poor in K gave good results on 
application of double doses of K salts, other soils showed 
better yield with srngle doses S S de Finfily . 

Comparison of the effect of potassium fertilizers on grain 
cultures V N Prokoshev and E M Ustyuzhamna 
Mtneral'nuie Udobremya Insektofungtsidui 1, No. 5, 
59-69(1935) —Expts in great variety were made with 
sylviiute, camallice (of various degrees of concn }, KCl 
and mixts of these The results depended on the soil, 
weather conditions and the type of plants and their rota- 
tion A A Boehthngk 

Influence of aluminum sulfate on Cyperus malae- 
censis K Yamamoto J Set Soil and Manure (Japan) 
9, 36V76(1935) —In the cultivation of Cyperus malac- 
censis (a substance used in making Japanese mats) ap- 
plication of A),(SO«), to the soil has a favorable effect 
upon growth, yield and quality of fiber This effect has 
been considered due to the increase of soil acidity A 
similar effect was obtained in another case by applying 

H, SO, instrad of Al,{SO ( ), In the water culture of the 

plant, however, the best growth was observed at Ph 6 
and the yields decreased gradually with decrease of pa, 
even though the plant grew normally at pa 4. Con- 
sequently, it may be concluded that the effect of acidity 
is indirect The addn of acid substance to the soils of 
paddy field caused an increase of NH, in the sods The 
N content in the crops from the plot with acid substance 
was not always high in spite of the fact that the color of 
the stems was always gTeen Y Kamoshita 

Calcium silicate slags Properties of quenched and 
unquenehed slags and effects of their admixtures with 
phosphate fertilizers W. H. Maclntire, L. J. Hardin 
and T. D Oldham. Ind Eng Chem. 28, 48-57(1930).— 
Results of microscopical and chera examn. of slags from 
• phosphate-reduction furnaces are given. Expts with dry 
admixts. of slag and triple superphosphate, with and with- 
out the addn of NIL phosphates and KiSO«, showed no 
formation of citrate-msol P,Oi when measured by the 
citrate extn method at the end of a 35-day period There 
was no loss of NH, from the dry mixt. and no appreciable 
fixation of K,0 in the "complete” mixt. Similar expts 
with admixts of moistened slag to triple superphosphate 
, caused the complete disappearance of ILO-sol. P,0, and 
the formation of considerable citrate-msol. P,0, With 
the moistened mixts contg. NH, phosphates there was a 
partial decline in the HiO-soI p,0, ( a negligible increase 
of citrate-msol. P,0„ some loss of NH, and a definite 
fixation of KiO. The influence of the slags on the solvent 
power and pa values of citrate soln , the factors of F 
content and sibca value, and the inapplicability of the 
"official” method for citrate extn. of such mixts are dis- 
! cussed The admixts are proposed for dilg. triple super- 
phosphates to "standard” concn near the point of usage 
to improve drillability and to eliminate acidity and F 
toxicity. John O. Hardesty 

The influence of chloride upon the growth of tomatoes 
A. V. Yur’ev. Konsennaya Prom. 1935, No. 5, 29-4 — 
Lab and field observations establish a concn limit of 
NaCl of 0 2% by wt. of dry soil for cultivating tomatoes 
in a soil contg little other salts. A concn of 0 05% 
NaCl in the Same conditions stimulates their growth. 

B. V. Shvartzberg 

Influence of sodium salts on the crop of sugar beets tn 
the .presence of nitrogen derived from various sources 
P . Ntkishkina Mineral' nute Udobremya Insektofungtsidui 

I, No. 5, 9S(I935). — NaCl and Na,SO« had a favorable 

effect on the crop and the yield of sugar only in containers 
with nitrogen and phosphate or a complete fertilizer. The 
expts. are described. A. A. Boehthngk 
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Uh. 193} A, 71-8-1(1 035) . — Where the strength of the 1 no danger of tox.c.ty caused by the accumtij 1‘tlon rf » 
phosphate solo used wax 20 lb. per 100 gal and only 1 >n the soil i,, i>A«i„'n„rl A»nrs 

application In June wax made, the acidity wax reduced Improving Bordeaux solution. Mndor IUnVy and Ag 
10% in grapefruit. Where the phosphate concn. wax 16 N. Oxztrovszky. Magyar Amprlol I tkonyv. v, * 

‘ “ (1915),— The sedimentation wax xlower, the adhesive 

power greater and the fungicidal effect stronger when the 
CuSO, soln was poured into the dild. lime null. nn<1 not 
the latter poured Into the CuSO, soln ax originally pro- 
. posed by Millardrt S S de 1 mily 


19% >n grapefruit. Where the phosplmh 
Hi. per UK) gal. the oeulity decrease »n* 4.1 % There wax 
no decrease In acidity when the phoxphnte apphcationx 
were 5 and 10 lb per KXI gal , re<p 1 or the 2 latgext 

applications there wax a very slight l>ut not conxixient 

increase in sugar content This is the opposite effect to that . posed by Millardet 
of As spray treatment On oranges, only the 201b ptr UK) tw*»hrin rntenr 
gal application gave a small decrease in acidity of J 0% 

As in the grapefruit, the phosphate sprays increased the 
sugar content very slightly C K Tellers 

Evaluation of vine aprays Mndor KAnky and Agnes 
N. Osztrovszky Magyar Ampthl ftkonyv 9, 135-45 
( 1915) .—Adhesive factor was detd according to Toes 
and Stachchn 1 or liordcaux soln rontg excess lime the 


Pyrethrln. rotenone and nicotine. I) Mann Set Jen- 
aeder-Zlg 62, 893-d. 91.1 5. 0)4 5, 054. 07.1-5, 1)01-5, 
1010-17.1015 7(1015), c( C A 29, 5010’ — A review 
of methods of prrpg , testing and using rotenone ami 
derrix-root extx Oxer 100 references. J W Terry 
A new aourco of aulfur for combating Insects and 
agricultural dlseasea I. A Tokrovxkil Minrral'nute 
Udobrentya Inseklofungtudut 1, No 5, 89-9 1 (1015) - 


adhesive factor was about twice that o! a neutral soln J An insecto-fungicidal prrpn was obtained by ImiUng S 


The suspensihihty of agents wax detd by sedimentation in 
ohnders and the data obtained were compared with that 
of a 1% Bordeaux aoln Sedimentation velocity of agents 
should alwa>s be detd m evaluating them S S d P 
Disinfection of vine shoots llcrtalan Sztchlo Magyar 
Ampelal ftkdn yi 9, 05 (1(1915) — Vine shoots were 
treated with 0 4 to 1 2% twins of formaldehyde for 


tailings (containing 10-5% S) obtained in the flotation 
of 8 ore These tailings were boded with Cn(OI!)i 
and water to the appearance of a black color The tin 
dissolved S was used m the following bntclus The same 
tailings can he usid for fumigating by supplying nddnl 
beat A A Bochllingk 

Ultra" sulfur V T Munchev Myneral'n 


10 nun ; 2 5-7 0% of the hudx of ahoots were <lestro>ed 4 lljabrenty<i Inrektafungtsidui 1, No 4, Sfr-fl 1(10 15) — 

/S..O/S .-I ..V-V •* "Ultra" sulfur was prepd b> sprnjmg a heat-treated 

cliy (passing n 200-mesh sieve) with liquid S (mixed with 
small onus of I ntul d-mphthol, to lower its viscosity) 
at 140*, to give a product conlg 12 1.1% 8 The reports 
obtained from field operators using the above prrpn ns 
a fungicide were divided A detailed description of the 
process is presented A A llochthngk 

A new method of producing Paris green Lotorcv, 

sum should he sprayed immediately after prrpn Where s Trmnkov, Artamnnnv and I gorov Tfkhntka 1935, No 


Tims treatment with CuSO, soln is both cheaper and more 
effective. A 5-min treatment in a 1% CuSO, soln or 
fumigation with 20% formaldehyde ix propoxed 

S S de I’lnMy 

Petroleum-kaolin emulsions In viticulture Slntlor 
RAnky Magyar din Mo/ laAflnyr 9, 110 51(1915) - 
1 ifld explx showed that petroleum -kaolin emulsions are 
suitable only for sprn> Ing xmalt areax, xince the dild emul- 
sion should he sprayed immediately after prrpn Where 
storage of the spray Is necessary, soap emulsions ore lictter 
S S de FlnMy 

Insecticidal effects of nicotine -contalaJag vine sprays 
Slndor It (inky and Agnes Nfmeth Osztrovszky. Magyar 
Amprlol, Eikfinyi. 9, 110 9(1015) — Expts. with various 
nlcotlnc-contg sprajs proved that they act ax trnchra- 
and xkin-polxomng ngentx S. R de 1'inMy 

Recent experiments In flax disinfection. A. Uahcl 


50 —CuSO, soln ix mixed with AcOIT, and metnrsenite 
lx added to the mist The product is filtered and the ppt. 
of Pnrix green ix washed carefully H V. Shvartxherg 
Comparative toxicity of anabaslne and nicotine sulfates 
to Insects Joseph M. Ginsburg, John II. Schmitt and 
Philip Granett. J. Agr. Hr tear ch 51, 3 10 51(10)5). — 
Annlnxine sulfate equals or rxcelx nicotine xutfate In 
toxicity to Apbti rurniru, A pomt anil MncrosiPhonitlla 


na. uiauiicivu, /V. lunri - UMiui) | „n>i 

Nit(hr. SehWl. llrk Jntpf., Isvtrktnrn 10, 70-3(1015), sanbarm and lx decidedly more toxic to Rhopalojiph; 


Rev, Applied Myral 14, 7(M — Promising results in the 
control of wilt (Fujuriuw Imi) and anthrocnose (Col- 
Ulolndium lint) on flax <ced have been obtained by dusting 
the seed with Ctrrxan which reduced the no. of diseased 
plants from 10 1 out of 900 to It out of 50(1 and also in- 
creased germination 13% Oden H Sheppard 

Effect on transpiration of varying the copper-lime ratio 


rujamaeulata and Maerostphum rosae Aunlnsmc sulfate 
lx decidedly less toxic to grasshoppers and to silk-nioth 
larvnc as a stomach poison thin is nicotine sulfntc. 

W. H. Uovx 

Controlling cattle grubs on dairy cows H. A. Herman 
ond Geo. 1>. Jones. Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta , Hull, No. 340 
(Ann, Kepi. 1013), 45(1931).— Ox warbles were thor- 


in Bordeaux mixtures. J. D. WiUon anil II A. Runnels. 7 oiighly controlled on cattle by the use of prrpns, of items 
•< ... " By working In the soln., contg. 9 5% derris plus a fatty 

base. Into the xvarblex, a kill of 00-100% was obtained. 


Ohm Agr. I xnt. Sta., Himonlhly Hull No 177, 20rt-0 
(1915); cf, C. A, 30, 212'. — When Cole ut plants were 
treated with Bordeaux mixta in which the Cu and lime 
ratios wire varied by 3 lb each In 50 gal of water, the 
max cflrit on transpiration rate was caused by the 
3 ti ,50 formula As the CuSO, Increased l*cyond 3 lb 
in 50 gal of watir, the effect on transpiration drcriasrd 
Hus was al.o true to a hxser extent when the lime content 
was UK reused licyonil (1 IS Increases in the CuSO, 
lontcnt of Itoriknux mist, which wax applied to plants 
Increased their water riqmrcmcnt slightly. Most plants 
were injured by the appluotion of n 15 3-50 formula and 
some by a 12 3 50. Increases in the amt. of Ca(OH), 
uvrd in the spray formula r, suited in a decrease in growth 
am! an inert is, m water requirement. C. R. Tetters 
» observations on the action of boron In beet heart 


C. U. Tellers 

Plot tests with sodium arienlte and sodium chlorate as 
soil sterllanls in California. A. 8 Crafts. Calif. Dept. 
Agr., A/on/AJv Hull. 24, 217-50(19)5); cr. C. A. 30, 
NH*. — Trom 2 to K lb of No nrsenlte per sq rod is an 
effective and practical chemical for controlling weeds in 
waste areas such ns roadways and hanks of irrigation 
ditches. This chemical ix best applied ns a spray to the 
top sod or vegetal inn. NaClO, is also effective against 
annuals for more than 1 >ear in heavy alluvul sods where 
rainfall is light. It lx useful against deep-rooted peren- 
nials A combination of 4 II*. of Ax,Oi and 1 lb of NaOH 
with 3 lb. of wutcr ix another effective surd killer which can 
lie user! as a dust. C. R, Tellers 


v J n * S'"?* rtn ^ a i a d- age. 9 Factors Influencing the effectiveness of sodium chlorate 


• 21, 979 S2(1915), ,f. C. A l 29. 22S7».— 1 he 
it muis confirm the value of Il,!lO, or Na borate ax a 
, otitrol ngmiM Inct heart rot. 11,00, should be used at 
1, f n,r s K’ kg inr hreiarc for a first treatment and 
Na tmrate at the rate of 1 1-lti kg Tbe liest results art 
obtained by mtmntely mixing with the fertilizer before 
spreading A certain dehjed protective action was ob- 
served. At the rates recommendul thetc oppiars to l*c 


a herbicide. A. 8 Crnfts. Ihlgardia 9, 4.17-57 
(1935).— Chlorates may kill drep-rnoicd perenmnl plants 
either by rapid absorption anil translocation within tin 
plant or by absorption from the soil by the roots Ap- 
plication of the same amt. of NaClO, to the sod killed 
morning glory, Conwlutlus arventis, and Russian knap- 
wcul. Cento urea repent, but merely injured hoary cuss, 
Lrpidtum drafut. Thru )ears* work shows that proper 
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vertical distribution of NaClO, within the sod by leaching 1 bytreatmg natural phosphates with dd. HO. Pgtftte 

CallPOi by Ca(OH)«, sepg this and treating the CaCh 
liquor with NH, and CO, or (NHj).CO. The II Cl soln 
used contains about 65 g. II Cl and 255 g. CaClj per I , 
the CaCl, being provided by adding sufficient of the 
filtered CaCl, hquor. Examples are given. Cf. C. A 
30, 1172?. 

Ammociated peat fertilizer. Roy all O. E. Davis and 
Walter Scholl (dedicated to the free use of the Public) 


of winter rains is essential to success with the soil treatment 
method A simitar vertical distribution may be accom- 
plished With irrigation water. Application of the NaClO, 
to both soil and plant is more efficient than application to 
only the sod or to the plant. In many cases roots were 
destroyed 3 ft below the soil surface A single spray was 
usually as effective as 3 light "prays in weed control. 
Continual leaching with irrigation water proved the best 


means of ridding the land of residua) KaClOj Sterde 2 U S 2,027,766, Jan 14. Anbyd. NH» ** 


is leached with 36 m of water were returned to culti- 
vation within a season by this practice Toxicity of sodium 
srsemte and sodium chlorate in four Cahfonua sods 
Ibid 461-98 — Tmalent As, on a cost basis, was the 
most feasible chemical for soil sterilization Toxicity 
of As was greatest in the Fresno sandy loam and lowest 
in the Yolo clay loam Loss of toxicity with time and 
cropping was greatest in the Yolo sod and lowest in the 3 
Fresno sandy loam Yolo clay had the strongest fixing 
power for As and held 4 times as much as the Fresno soil. 
The Stockton aud Columbia sods held about twice as 
much As as the Fresno soil The amt of As held by all 
4 soils was greater with increased con cn. of the solns 
applied Even after leaching the Yolo sod with 160 sur- 
face cm of water, the upper 4 in of sod was sterde and 
the chemical had not descended below the lG-tn level 
Similar leaching removed all the As Irom the Fresno soil * 
So3 application of NaClO, so as to secure max absorption 
by the roots gave optimum results with this chemical. 
Toxicity of NaClO, was highest in the Stockton adobe 
clay and lowest in the Yolo clay loam It was only slightly 
higher in the Columbia fine sandy loam and intermediate 
a Fresno sandy loam. The fixing power of the 4 sods 
-a much less for chlorate than for Xa arsemte. In the 


contact with peat in a closed autoclave, and the mixt. is 
heated to 180-300* for 8 hrs .the temp, is then allowed to 
drop to 50* and the uncombined NH, is removed from the 

mixt 

Superphosphate fertilizer. Beverly Ober and Edward 
H. V,ight (to Oberphos Co ). U. S reissue 19,825, Jan. 
14. A reissue of 1,947,138 ( C . A. 28, 2456«). 

Anheryptogamie products. Compagme de produits 
chimiques et Flectromftallurgiques Alais, Froges et 
Camargue Fr. 788,631, Oct. 14, 1935. Insol. chloro- 
cupnc compds. of the formula CuCl,.3CuO nHjO or 
CaCl,3CuO nHjO (n is about 4) coned, or dffd. by inert 
materials such as hydrated CaSO« are made by the 
simultaneous reaction, in aq soln. or suspension and at 
ordinary or raised temp , of I or more sol. Cu salts other 
tha n the chloride, with 1 or more alkali or alk. earth metal 
chlorides or any other simple or complex sol. chloride, 
the aq. solns. of which have a reaction less acid than solns. 
of CuCl., and with a base such as CaO or MgO or the cor- 
responding carbonates The ppt. is filtered, washed and 
dned CJ. C. A. 30, 806‘ „ _ 

Insecticidal spray* Irwin Scone. V. S 2,028,109, 
Jan. 14. To facilitate the removal of spray residues from 


was much less for chlorate than for Xa arsemte. In the frult3 * ‘here is incorporated in the spray compn. used a 
Yolo clay loam the chemical was fiied from a slowly mcrv- « water-iasol. material such as ZnCO, which is inert to the 
mg soln Rate of moistening had no effect m the Fresno material but which reacts with acid wash 

'• ~ • ' solns to form a gas which dislodges the spray residue him 

Destroying insects. Arthur Balizs Fr. 787,963, Oct. 
2. 1935 An atm ermtr. chlorinated hydrocarbons, e g , 
C.H.CU 80 and C.HC1, 20%, is used. 

Killing insects, etc , on plant product* *uch as seeds 
of plants Thomas J. Headlee (to Endowment Founda- 
tion). U. S 2,027,976, Jan. 14. Plant products or plants 
are passed along on a conveyor while subjected to an elec- 
trostatic field between electrodes by a source of ener*T 
lluulB1 having a frequency preferably not less than 1,000,000 
that alfalfa made a good cycles and a voltage preferably of about 4000 v. per 
C. R. Fellers bnear in between the electrodes 

Seed disinfectants (inner anhydrides of mercunzeo 

phenols). Fritz Wolff (to Schermg-Kahlbaum A -G ). 

p p U. S 2,021,277, Nov. 19 Inner anhydride s of roer - 

nessee red cedar (use m insecticides] (Huddle) 27. De- 7 , , , . J 

compn of raw phosphates with 5I„SO. (Lehrecke) IS cunzed phenol* of the general formula: WiHfO, 
App for coolmg and aeralmg ammomated phosphate ’‘ h "' * ? tl * r „ H , 0r s “ bStJt J , *! 1 ? ZZr 

fertilizer (U. S pat. 2,028,413) 1. substituted alkyl, aryl, aralkyl or alicyclic radical, or any 

other substituent, such as halogen, the mtro, hydroxy ana 
like groups, are good wet as well as dry disinfectants, for 
seeds For their manuf , phenols which have been 
mercurized by treatment with mercuri salts are dissolved 
m NaOH soln , whereupon the alk. soln. is treated with 


sandy loam. The Stockton toil had little filing power for 
NaClO,. Chlorate toxicity seas greater in soil column* 
previously moistened with distd. water than in those 
moistened only with the chlorate solns. Leaching with 
distd water moved the chlorate downward in the soil 
columns. Forty surface cm. of water was sufficient 
to remove the chlorate from the Yolo and Columbia sods 
NaClO, was present in the top 29 in of the sod from sterde 6 
areas in a field sprayed 3 yrs previously to kill morning 
glory A leaching with 36 surface la of water removed 
the chemical sufficiently 


Reconditioning soil after killing weed* I. C. Far- 
benrad A -G (L'do Ehrhardt, inventor). Ger. 622,301, 

Nov. 25, 1935 (Cl 4ZI 5), Sod to which a chlorate has wucicuoon me air soin s ubku .... 

been applied as_a w^-kdler » r^ndit^ by trot- CO,, winch ppu the anhydrides; 'or the molten phenols 
ance which decomos. chlorates The are uea ,ed at a low temp. w,th mercuric oxide until the 
latter has been dissolved The inner anhydrides obtained 


t with a substance which decomps, chlorates The 
substance may be (a) a simple reducing agent, e g , a 
ferrous salt or a hyposulfite, or (&) a reducing agent con- 
vertible mto a fertilizer, e g , a nitrite or hypophospbite, 
or (c) a substance which accelerates catalytieally the 
decora pn of unstable chlorates, e. g , MgCl, 

Fertilizers John A. Heskett Bnt. 435,763, Sept 23, 
11T5 See Australia 16,704/34 (C. A. 29. 2654') 


1 this manner are sol in phenols without cleavage of the 
anhydride bond, in contrast to their soln. in NaOH 
whereby the anhydride bond is changed and split open 
The phenol acts as solvent, renders the inner anhydrides 
water -so! and allows the application of these compdi 
"" wet and as dry disinfectants Several examples are 


Fertilizers Socicte d'itudes pour la fabrication et 9 given, including the production and use of the n— ... 
lempkn des engrais chiruques Ger. 619,834. Oct 8, hydride of mereunzed 1,3.5-xvlenol and some similar 
15*35(0.162). CaHPO., CaCO, and NH,C1 are formed compds " T 
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Alcohol losses during storage of bottled distilled liquors 
C. Luckow. linn und Rebe 17, 165-74(1035) .—When 
brandies and cordials were kept C months at room temp 
in unopened corked battles, no appreciable loss of ale 
was found The ale losses of half-empty bottles kept 6 
months varied from negligible to 2 05% by vol , de- 
pending upon the nature of closure and temp of storage 
K Becker 

Isolation and possible intermediary role of formalde- 
hyde in the propionic acid fermentation H G Wood 
and C. H. Werkman J Bud 30,652(1935) JTM 

Honey vinegar. Frederick W. Fabian Mich Agr 
Expt. Sta , Exlenuon Bull. No 149, 3-14(1935) — 
Waste or low grade honeys can be easily and profitably 
converted to vinegar. A satisfactory formula consists 
of extd. honey 40-45 lb , water 30 gal , KiQlLO, 2 oz 
and (NHOjPO, 2 oz The ddd. vinegar stock should con- 
tain approx. 15% sugar. The soln is sterilized by boiling 
for 10 nun., cooled, inoculated with yeast starter and 
allowed to ferment until the sugar has all been converted 
into ale. The soln is then inoculated with AcrfcSirter 
which changes the ale. into AeOH. The optimum temp 
for the fermentation is 24-2S*. After the fermentation 
has been started the film of A relobader at the surface should 
not be disturbed C. R. Fellers 

Report on malt analysis during the months of March 
and April 1935. F. Ancker Wxks ekr. Brau. 52, 166-7 
(1935). — A summary of 236 barley malt and 9 wheat malt 
samples. S. Jozsa 

Malting and m a sh ing. Hugo W. Rohde. Cereal 
Ckem. 12, 610-20(1935) — A review. L. H. Bailey 
Barley and malt studies I. Developing new varieties 


C K FRET 

A those of the standard method. The Carter-Sunon method 
results were 0 5% higher than tboseof the standard method 
The vacuum oven operated at 25 mm. pressure but at 
70“ for IS hrs produced results that were 0 1% lower than 
* - * ' ' * * *— s Stand- 

3 hrs at 

a temp between 10o“acdl04°gav e results practically eqmv. 
to those by the standard method, being onlv 0 04% 
lower Results by the water -oven method were 0.23% 
lower than tho«c by the standard method L. H. B. 

Methods of wme analysis C II McCharlcs and G. A 
Pitman Ird Eng Ckem , Anal Ed 8, 55-6(1936). — 
Methods of making wine analysis are given The neces- 
3 sity of accurate sampling is pointed out The u«e of the 


The action of charcoal on alcohobc fermentation A 
Remhard and V. Obrastzova. Bell. soc. tr.lem mtcro- 
btel., Ses ital 7, 331-5(1935) (m French).— Powd wood 

charcoal increases the ale fermentation of the solns of ._ — -~ -- - «- - - , , 

sucrose and Ievufcse, even if inactivated by heat for 10 s those of the standard method. Malt AnaJj i 
min. at 50”, and stimulates the multipheation of sac- ardization Committee method, i e , beating lor 
ebaromycetes G A. Bravo 

Boiling pomts m the distillation of alcohobc liquors 
Ed. Jacobson. DeslillaUuru Ltiorfabr.4S, 605(1^35) — 

In distg a mat of equal parts ol Et and Am ales , the 
percentage of each is given for 7 fractions collected be- 
tween S0° and 132“ K Becker 

The power alcohol problem and the sugar beet O 
Munerati. Ird. smear i.'al. 23, 4SS-96(1935) 


ebullioscope, pycnometer and hydrometer in detn of ale. 
is discussed Volatile acidity and total acidity detns. are 
described Sugars can be detd bv the Lane and Eynon 
(cf C A 22, S29), Munson ard Walker, and Shaffer 
and Hartmann (cf C A 15, 1 137) methods, the latter 
a volumetric lodometnc method Analytical methods 
are given for metals, SOj and tannin C. N Frey 

Analyses of Hungarian and foreign natural wines and 
vermouths Ott6 Wolf Mcgyar Amfxlol Ezkenyr 9, 
45S-64( l'XJo) — Analyses are given of 112 wines Natural 
Hungarian sweet wines contained 7 3>-17 74% ale by 
vol , 0 5S-1 32% total acids, 2 6S-J0 50 g per 100 cc 
ext , traces to 35 5S g reductrg sugars, 0 14-4) 56% ash. 
0 640-0 155% phosphoric acid, 0 “5-2 40% gl>cerol, 
1731-5731 ash alt) The ratio alcohol glycerol ranged 
from 100 S C to 100 34 5 S S de Ftnaly 

Examination of wine by means of a quartz lamp Istv an 
Szab6 Magyar' AmpHel Eekonyr 9, 454-7(1935) — 
A Hanau lamp was used to compare natural wines with 
wines from coned musts The wine samples were (1) 
extd with CHCli and the luminescence of the soln was 
detd by comparison with a glycerol sola , (2) decolorized 
according to Werder-Zaeh by means of carbo arum alls 
and the fittrate examd as previously The published 
v auwwu results seem to prove that on further modJicalion this 

C. R. Fellers method will be available to 'how whether a wine has been 


prepd. by means of dried grapes or coned, must or has been 
produced of fresh grapes as natural wines 

S S.deFmily 

The determination of organic adds of wme. Ervin 
Wettstein. Magyar Amptlcl. £ri* }nyv. 9, 429-39(1935). — 
Treatment with BzCl at 155“ for 2 hrs forms insol. beozo- 

- — „ ate of mahe and dibenzoate of tartaric acid, which can be 

of barley for malting and their properties. James G. 7 repd. Succimc acid i» pptd from the filtrate as a basic 
r>w-i-T^T, u t - * n n T '“* 1 ” * iron salt, filtered and weighed AcOH can be detd in the 

filtrate bv titration after a prescribed purifying treatment. 
The benzoyl ester aci<L> are then repd from benzoic acid 
alter sapon with KOH, the potassium salts treated with 
H-SO,. the excess JCjSO, is removed and the ta nano acid 
pptd man ale. medium as potas>i_m tartrate. The filtrate 
contg mal.c acid worked up by a longer procedure and 
, the acid detd. by titrating with 0 1 -V alkali in presence of 
phenolphtbalem. A table shows deviations from the 
theoretical contents ranging from 0 06 to 9 07%; thus 
the method is already more reliable than the present ones. 

S S de Foify 

Bromoacetic acid and normal bromine of wines. L. 
Chelle and G. Yitte. Bull. sx. ttem. Bordeaux 73, 
179-S7{1935). — Vines suspected of contg. CHiBrCOjH 
as a preservative were assayed for their Br contents and 


Dickson, II. L. Shands, Allan D. Dickson and B. A. 
Burkhart. Cereal Ckem. 12, 596-609(1935).— The 
6-rowed types of barley have predominated m the U S. 
throughout the penod of bailey culture. Exptl. malting 
equipment L, available at several locations for tie survey 
of the malting quality of the bailey varieties and the 
testing of new selections. The equipment at Madison, 
Wisconsin, is described The most suitable procedure 
for the comparative malt mg cf the barley samples is out- 
lined. The development of new malting varieties of barley 
is m progress. L. H. Bailey 

The determination of moisture in barley malt. A 
comparison of methods and apparatus for this purpose 
S R. Smder. Cereal Ckem. 12. 
0 -t-4 o(193o). — The vacuum -desiccator method, t e. 
drymg of the sample over anfcyd. P-O, in a desiccator 
maintained at a pressure or 10 mm. of Hg or less until a 
const, loss nwt. has been reached, has been selected as the 
standard or referee method for making moisture detns 
on malt because of the absence cf carameltzauon or de- 
compn. phenomena which commonly accompany the oven 
methods used for moisture -detn. purposes. The 130“ 
a ' r -°r e ° method gave results 0 63% higher th™ the 
s tandard method. A vacuum oven operated at 25 mm. 
pressure at 100 for 5 hrs. gave results 025% higher th™ 


. of Hg or less until a 9 the results were compared with results obtained with other 
wmes with and without added KLBr or CHiBrCOjH. 
Method: Erap. 10, 50 or 100 cc. on a water c*r sand bath 
and then heat m an oven. Calcine slowly over an ale. 
lamp and pulverize the carbonaceous mass. Calcine the 
powder in a Pt crucible at the edge of a otiSe furnace 
Wash the ash with hot dirtd water and filter. Det- the 
amt. of Br by using the Deaigis and Chelle reaction (cf 
C. A. 7, 746) and comparing with known samples run at 
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the same time Between 0 1 and 0 7 mg of Br occurred t Conservation of sweet wines by filtering IstvAn Soos 
normally in the wines tested S W G Magyar Amptlol. Jjikonyt 9, 371-2(1935) —Wine sam 

Tartaric acid content and alkalinity of ash of Hungarian pies were improved with coned must and fermented by 
wines with special regard to the identification ol wines of means of special j east cultures After fermentation 
American vme types Gfcaa Requmyi and Istvfin Sobs the wine was filtered and the procedure repeated until 

Magyar Am Mol tikonyi 5 , 425-7(1935) — Wine from no further fermentation could be observed Analyses 

vines of American types (Othello, Noah, Delaware, etc ) showed that 15- 5(1% of the original N and 11-45% of the 
contained generally more tartaric acid and had more alk original P,Oi content could lie removed by such treatment 
ash than wines from other vines Hungarian wine con- „ I urthcr expts should prove whether this method « 
tamed 0 071-0 (i65 g per 100 cc of tartaric acid and ash practically available S S de Fmily 

alkalituues ranged from 1 64 to 10 20 cc N acid for I g The electro-eatadyn treatment of wines Gyuta 
ash S S de Tinaly PAlir.kSs Magyar Amptlol £ikSnyv 9,373-97(1935) — 

A report on fluorides in wine Frederick I' Johnson Fxpts with various wines and musts show the practical 

ind Louis Tischcr Am J Pharm 107, 612-14(1935) — availability of the treatment in cellars S S d F 

1 he ordinary volumetric detns of T, such as the titration Fermentation of musts improved with concentrated 
with Th nitrate or cerous nitrate, are not practical m the must and sucrose Gezs Requinyi and IstvAn SoAs 
presence of so much org matter The following method is Magyar Amptlol ttkonyv 9, 39»-40I(1935) —Musts 


NaOH and evapd over steam until the ale is removed a nrt most complete fermentation This explains why 

The residue is washed into a 250-cc Claisscn flask pre- sometimes improved wines begin later on to ferment 
viously charged with a large no of glass beads and 15 g again S S de Finily 

of NH, persulfate Fifteen cc of coned JLSO, is added clarifying wines fermented with pure yeast cultures 
and an ordinary \\illain and Winter distn (C a 27, Gfza Requinyi an( ] i stv fin Sods Magyar Amptlol 
bSl) is performed, the distillate is collected in 20 cc of «?.i, Q —Wine* fermented hv Hungarian 

«« ««» *«{ Ad P HNaTm«^ tJ^wS^IstLt seemed to have better effect than the Champagne Haut- 

Ivol^na v?cc ™t£ T.S w,IIers Pure futures S S de Fmaly 

11,0, and Cu(KOa)i for the color reaction, will have a . Elimination of the copper of musts and wines J 

Pn of 1 50 * (> 02 Since there are different Amts of vola- r C °7 P oa K the 

tile org matter present indifferent wines, there is a varying 89- 7(103o). d C A 29, 7009* —A discussion of the 

amt of reduction of the K MnO. with the formation of more o Cu from wines and i grape juices thrmigh the 

or less of the alk products as the case may be This re- « of » ^ lht authwiwtmof USuse 

quires that the exact amt of UNO. must be detd lor each 5 tht ( su, 5 te Ms ? thtr KSfUESf 

individual wmi, although some indication can be gained that ° f c » usm « a «<*»*■*» «•* disagreeable taste which 
from the amt of ppt in the distillate On account of this *°°1' dlv ’ p £' - ' lr . . , J 1 . 

difficulty a cs preferable to evap and ash the samples „ D=*cidifying wwes beginning to turn rtaegatr «a 
m the presence of Al nitrate, providing that the temp can Kequinyi and Istvin Sods Magyar Amptlol EAonyt. 
be maintained below 600* The distn is then conducted '*53-1(1935) — A wine contg 0 79 g total acids as 
as before Results are about 10% higher by the ashing tartaric acid (of which 0.213 g was acetic acid) wu 

method A scries of 0 standard tubes are used contg neutralized with CaCO. in 3 phases In each step 0-2% 

l), 1 0 2 0. 3 0, 4 0, 5 0 mg or F and of p B f 50 * 0 02 6 acid was removed Dctns of volatile acids showed that 
Above the 5 0 mg tube colors arc not satislactoty for brvt tartaric and malic acids arc neutralized, then acetic 
lompanson so smaller amis of sample must be taken if Vinegary taste could not be removed by tmatmeni 

necessary However, if a 31 0 g sample is used, mg peT with CaCO, _ S S de Fmaly 

sample tube will be eqmv to grains per lb W G G Treatment of wine by ferrocyanlde Complexes of 

The ratio of dextrose and levulose in the grape, in the iron in seines J Rit>ercau-Gayon Bull toe pharm 

must and in the wine IstvAn 5zab6 and Lasrlo Rake- Bordeaux 73, 210-32(1975) — A crit discussion of the 

sAnyi Magyar Amptlol l-tkonyt 9. 346-01(1935) — problems and defense of earlier results of the authors 

Grapes at the beginning of ripening contained more dex- , work Bibliography. S TV Goldstein 

trose, during ripening levulose Increased and became 7 Diminishing the sulfur dioxide content of oversuUurea 
dominant during drying and thickening of grape During wines and musts LAszl6 Rakcsanyi Magyar Amptlol 

fermentation (1) under 17 20% sugar content dextrose £iionyv 9,442-7(1915) — Attempt* were made to remove 


c rapidly , (2) at 20-25% sugar content both 


. H,Oi, (2> perhydiol prepit* 


sugars ferment similarly, (31 at high sugar content of combined with urea, (3) hexamethylenetetramine and (4) 
25-30% or more, levulose decreases more rapidly tn 40% formaldehyde (l) and (2) were effective and the 
natural sweet wines (1) at low sugar content the amount of sulfate originating from oxidized SOt did not nse above 
levulose was 2-6 times as gTeat as that of dextrose, (2) the 2 g KtSO, per I permitted by the German wine 
at higher sugar contents levulose was about the same in g law (1) caused no detectable change* in the compn ol 
amount as dextrose and (3) above 25% sugar content trait or must The urea introduced by (2) is analytically 
levulose was lev* than dextrose F or wines improved with determinable but is not objectionable (3) diminished the 
coned must (l) if the added must had been fermented amount of free SO, only and was also observable chemically 
the ratio of dextrose to levulose was the same as m natural in the treated products (4) had similar effects on the 
wines, i e , more levulose was present , (2) wines improved f tee SO, only hut its use is prohibited by the authorities 
without fermentation showed the same ratios as the coned The expts were made in lab scale* only. S S d T . 
musts with which they had been mixed S S d F Sulfurahon methods of wine G(tz Requinyl and 

Experiments to conserve sweet wine and must IstvAn IstvAnSoos Magyar Amptlol Cckonyo 9,440-2(1935) — 
Sobs and Liszlb RakesAnyt Magyar Amptlol Bxkinyv 9, 5 Sulfur.it ion of wines by means of sheets of elementary 5, 
362 70(1936) — A combination ol SO, treatment and liquefied SO, and K metabisulfite was examd The 
asbestos filtering conserved the products for 21 tt> 42 days fixation of SO, w as the same in each case The application 

The best method consists of treating the wine or must of K mttabisulfite increased the ash content by 5-6% 

* 1, h no Moo much SO, (300 mg ), then clarifying with Also the alky of the ash was somewhat higher There 
K.Fe(CN), and tannic acid gelatin, sedimeutatmg, was no difference tu the tastes of the wme* sutfurated by 
tlienng through asbestos, and treating again with SO, the different methods S S dc FmAly 

The most treated thus remained unfermented for about 4 Re ferments Won of wine to determine deficiency of 

S S de FmAly nutnent salts for yeast G4za Requinyi and IstvAn &o6* 
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which covers the liquid surface, the ferment layer is 
produced on a membrane pervious to the liquid, e g , 
parchment paper, or filter paper impregnated with gelatin 
and nutrient materials The membrane may be supported 
by a siev e of coarse mesh Forms of app are radicated 
Alcoholic fermentations Usines de Melle (Soc anon ) 
Fr 7SS.126, Oct 4, 1035 The fermentation of yeast is 
earned out in the presence of COi under pressure, whereby 
higher yields are obtained and the development of organ- 
isms such as Mycoderma tint is presented 
Citric acid Wilhelm Klapproth G«r 619,977, Oct 
10, 1935 (Cl f 6 16 02) A soln contg pure sugar and 
nutritive salts such as Nll,NOj, K»PCK and MgSO, and 
a trace of FeSO, and ZnSO t is fermented by the acid of 
mildew fungus, such as Aspergillus The acid is pptd.as 
Ca citrate by adding CaO The Ca citrate is worked up 
by the free acid by the usual methods 

Fermented beverage Marie Haller (nee Wagner). 
Gcr 619,567. Oct 3, 1935 (Cl CA 21). A refreshing 
drink is made by roasting oats, wheat and barley, boding 
the product with water, filtering, adding cane or sugar and 
grape sugar to the filtrate and finally addmg tansy and 
yeast and allowing to ferment 
Filter for wines, etc Paul Pinel Fr. 787,892, Sept. 
30, 1935 

Aging whiskey Carroll A Hochwalt and W’m H 
Carmody (to Nelson S Talbott) U S 2,027,099. Jan 
7 To a vessel contg green whiskey there are added finely 
divided heat-treated products of wood distn comprising 
a first component of active charcoal having substantial 
absorptive characteristics and free from substantial 


quantities of extractable ale. solubles and a second roasted 
w ood component of less active and absorptive character 
but contg a greater amount of ale solubles (at least 90% 
of the first component being used), and the whiskey is 
heated with the added materials. 

Aging whiskey. Carroll A. Hochwalt and Charles A 
Thomas (to Nelson S. Talbott). U. S 2,027,100, Jan 7 
Sec Brit 428,518 (C. A. 29, 669S>). 

Aging whiskey. Charles A. Thomas and Carroll A 
Hochwalt (to Nelson S Talbott) U S 2,027,129, Jan 
7 Whiskey in the vapor phase, together with II, is 
passed over a hydrogenating catalyst such as Ni on an 
inert earner so that hydrogenation is effected while tht 
whiskey is maintained in the vapor phase. App is de- 

Beer Rent Rome Fr. 787,870, Sept. 30, 1935. Beer 
is aromatized by adding ext of anise or oil of anise when 
the fermentation is almost complete 

Beer-brewing kettle with two boiling zones. Rudolf 
Wiedemann Gcr. 619,627, Oct 4, 1935 (Cl 6». 12) 
Yeast Wirtschaftliche Veremigung der dcutschen 
Hefcindustne. Ctr. 619,555, Oct. 3, 1935 (Cl 6a. 17 02). 
App. with an ascending series of contiguous chambers for 
the breeding of yeast is described 
Yeast Nils A Orstrfim Fr. 788,370, Oct 9, 1933 
Dry living yeast in powder form is obtained by nourishing 
beer or pressed yeast after growth in a substratum poor 
in glucose and rich in N compds , e g , the residues of the 
fermentation which has served lor the growth of the yeast 
By this means living spores are formed. 
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Comparative investigations of thyroid preparations in. 
fats. J Freud and Ernst Lagueur Nederland Tijdschr 
Ceneesivnde 80, 1, 25-32(1930) — Various thyroid prepns. 
are standardized by the Abclin method The metabolic 
activity is parallel to the total I content for prepns from 
all kinds of animals Parenteral is more effective than 
oral administration R Beutner 

Liquid used in the manometnc determination of the 
oxygen index characterizing the degree of fermentation of 
yellow types of tobacco A. I Smirnov. Tabachnaya 
Prom 1935, No 3, 4-5 — The O number, which is a cri- 
terion in the detn of the degree of fermentation of tobacco, 
is obtained by measuring the vacuum produced by samples 
of tobacco in special glass containers A kerosene frac- 
tion b 200-50“ and particularly that b 250-60“ with 
added coloring matter is a suitable manometnc liquid. 
Special calibration of the manometer is required because 
of the difference in the sp gT between this kerosene frac- 
tion and the liquids ordinarily used for this purpose 

A A Boehtlmgk 

Characteristics of the practical application of com- 
mercial scale fermentation [of tobacco) P G Asmaev 
ond S I Krainev Tabachnaya Prom. 1935, No 3, 17- 
19 — The relative humidity of the air close to the tobacco 
should amount to 70-5% to assure a proper fermentation 
An excess of humidity will promote the formation of mil- 
dew, while a lowering may retard the process of fermenta- 
tion Various expts are described. A. A Boehtlmgk 

Determining the quality of tobacco goods G. Dikker 
Tabachnaya Prom 1935, No 3, 30-34 —The quality of 
tobacco goods depends on the humidity, ash content 
(sand, eUy, etc ), nicotine content, NH> content (a 
lowering of the N no radicates inferiority of tobacco), 
and amount of reducing substances (the amount of reduc- 
ing substances is in direct proportion to the quality) 
The higher the ratio of the reducing substances to the N 
no the better the quality of the tobacco goods The 
quality of tobacco can also be detd by the "Shmuk no ," 
i e , ratio of carbohydrates to albumin (the higher the 
Shmuk no the higher the quality of tobacco). 

A. A. Boehtlmgk 


BURRY 

Demeotraized agarets A Kopcrma and S Kalibab 
Tabachnaya Prom 1935, No. 3, 34-35 — Up to 93% of 
the nicotine is absorbed by hygroscopic cotton wool when 
placed in the cardboard cigaret tube, 0 00 g being re 
quired for one cigaret A still better absorption is ob- 
tained by using two cotton-wool filters Carbon is a poor 
6 absorbent for nicotine from smoke. The absorption is 
very little affected by impregnating the cotton wool with 
picric acid sola A. A. Boehtlmgk 

Forced fermentation of tobacco Vodop'yanov and 
Antomadi Tabachnaya Prom 1935, No 4, 25-26 — 
The forced fermentation, e. g , at 50*, yields the same 
quality of tobacco as that carried out under norma! con- 
ditions, provided that the raw tobacco was of the proper 
quality A. A Boehtlmgk 

Colorimetric assay of bismuth pharmaceuticals C. S 
Leonard and Alma Chaplin Com pi -rend. Congr. Phorm 
Liege No 47, 197-204(1931) — The following products 
were assayed for Bi content by (I) the sulfide method of 
Treadwell and Hall, (II) the oxide method of Hillcbrand 
and Lundcll and (HI) the authors' colorimetric method 
(C A. 20, 3044): (1) compressed and powd. products 
of Bi submtrate, rhubarb and soda, (2) Bi subgallate, 
(3) Bi submtrate and soda, (4) pepsin, Bi and charcoal, 
(5) CaCOi compd (contg. Bi subcarbonate), (6) btcreol 
cream and (7) Bi salicylate cream A comparison of the 
methods shows that I gives a pos error, II is about as 
accurate as III but less rapid and convenient. 

H M. Burlage 

Absorption from the human skin A Richard Bliss, Jr 
Drug and Cosmetic Ind 37. 730-2(1935) —An elaboration 
of studies previously reported ( C A 28, 6836*) (<4) 

Me salicylate (25%), (B) I (4%), KI (23%) and quinme- 
HC1 (25%) in ointment form with each of the following 
ointment bases petrolatum, lard and hydrous lanolin as 
well as Tincture of I U S P., and compd soln of I. 
U. S P were applied by inunction on 43 people for 30 
min 4 times a day with the exception of the tincture and 
soln which were applied in single doses of 1 5 oc by mean 5 
of a camel's hair brush To avoid irritation the sites of 
application were the inner surfaces of the right and left 
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were collected and tested for presence of the drugs during 
72 hrs at intervals. (/I) is absorbed the most rapidly 
and in greatest quantity; (B) is applied more rapidly 
and effectively as the tincture. The other compds. and 
forms were not absorbed in amts, to be detected m the 
urine. Results indicate that the properties and powers 
of the drugs rather than those of the base are the 
major factors in the absorption from tbeskm Theyoungcst 2 
subjects, females, those with soft and finer shin textures, 
especially blonds and fat individuals, showed more prompt 
and intense pos reactions II M BurJage 

Astnngency E G. McDonough Drug and Cosmetic 
Ind 37, 733-1, 736(1035} —The various astringents 
and their actions arc discussed II M Burlage 

Fundamentals of tablet making IfarTy J Sander 
Drug and Cosmetic Ind 37, 737-8, 742(1035) —The 
operations and ingredients are discussed II M B 


iB) includes the shake, filter and Schrader's methods. 
Biol, methods arc discussed. H. M. Burlage 

Preparations for the care of the hair. Josef Augustin. 
Riechstoff-Ind 10, 215-17(1935).— Shampoo powders, 
liquid shampoos, shampoo soaps and soapfess foaming 
shampoos are discussed and formulas oflcred. 

II. M. Burlage 

Little -known volatile oils III Oil and extract of 
Tagetes pumila Alfons M Burger. Rieehstoff-Ind. 
10,218(1935), cf C A 29, 822S 1 .— Steam distn of the 
fresh plant yields an orange-red oil (0 25%) with a 
characteristic odor, d«0 8*19 andop +3®. The plant extd. 
with Imv-boihng petr ether yields an orange-brown con- 
crete (0 7%), incompletely sol in EtOH. The products 
appear to be of value in making lavender perfumes and 
cologne w aters H M Burlage 

Ipecacuanha decocta Lajos Dlvid Magyar Gydgys- 


Water-in-oil emulsions with cetyl alcohol Joseph 
Kalish Drug and Cosmetic Ind 37, 739-40(1935), 
cf. C A 30, 507* — A discussion with formulas 

II M Burlage 

Cholesterol Its significance and value In creams and 
ointments Robert A. Kramer Drug and Cosmetic 
Ind. 37, 741-2(1035) — A discussion with formulas 

H M Burlage .. _ 

Trend In hand lotions Thorpe W Dcakers Drug * stopper and thermometer and with n 
and Cosmetic Ind. 38, 37-8(1930). — Advantages and dis- 
advantages of the old soap-water lotions are discussed 
The requisites of and methods of obtaining an ideal lotion 
arc given II M Burlage 

Drugs with volatile oils and their evaluation L 
Kofler. J’harnt Monalsh. 16, 2QO—12( 1035) — A previously 
described modification of the Dafert method ( Pharm 


terfszlud Tdrtasaz Ertesttojc 11, 025-8(1935); cf C. A 
30, 5l>9* — It is recommended that 2 eg citric acid should 
be dissolved in the water for each g of drug used and that 
the mtxt should be boiled for 10 min Exts of 100% 
were thus obtained S. S de Fmfily 

Decocta and infusa PM R6zsa Magyar GySgy- 
scertszlud Tursasdg £rtesitilje 11, 629— 12(193,5). — An 
Al flask 17 cm high and 12 cm in diam is fitted with a 
nnometer and with n sieve 1 6 cm above 

bottom. Two 230-ec glass bottles are put on this 

sieve eontg the drugs and the extg liquid Water (300 
g ) is introduced into the flask (under the sieve) n n d kept 
boiling Several infusa and decocta made by this method 
were much higher in active matter than those made by 
other methods S S de I'mily 

Detailed “acid hydrolysis method for opium analysis.” 


Ztg 79 , 972(1934); C. A. 30, 5 68 7 ) was used The fol- 5 G E Mallory and Peter Valacr, Jr. Am. J. Phatm. 


lowing examns are reported: (1) Nine samples of whole 
cinnamon bark from various com. sources showed volatile 
ol contents of 0 5-1-2 10% by wt ; (2) 9 samples of 
calamus root 0 61-3 43% by wt., (3) 9 samples of whole 
fennel 0 6S-5 21% by wt ; (4) 10 samples of cinnamon 
powder 0 05-0 59% by wt ; and (5) 8 samples of calamus 
powder 0 43-2.23% by wt. Expts seem to indicate that 
the low contents of volatile od in powd drugs arc not due 
chiefly to pulverization but to storage of the powders 
A modification of the method Is necessary for ihe detn of 
the volatile oil in calamus H M. Burlage 

The estimation of the tannin-bearing drugs O. Dafert 
and M. Fleischer Pharm Monalsh 16, 221-0(1035); 
cf. C. A. 30, 235*. — The official drugs galls, granatum, 
hamamelis leaves, Koso flowers, hematoxylon, myrtillus 
fruit, Qurrcus, tcmirntdloe root , that any, tfjJJuw and 


107, 515-25(1935). — A very accurate method of analysis 
is described step by step in great detail as to washing of 
solvents, etc Tins method may be applied to any opium, 
any part of the opium poppy plant, and opium refuse and 
to most all pharmaceutical prepns eontg traces of mor- 
phine or large quantities of morphine. W. G. G 

Determination of iodine in organic medlclnals. Leon 
Leclercq J pharm Belg 17, 645-50, 503-70, 5S5-90, 


chiefly to pulverization but to storage of the powders 6 603-9, 631-5, 01 '*-70, GS7-0i, 705-8, 721-5," 739-45 

. ' 1 -* ' 75S-62, 778-81, 798-863, 815-22, S.37-40( 1935) .—The 

various methods are critically reviewed and some changes 
are suggested Ninety-six references S. W. Goldstein 
Aqueous distillate of Cherry -laurel. L. van ItaJlie 
J. f>harm. chim. 22, 452-4(1935). — The present official 
ratio of free and combined HCN (1.3 6) is claimed to be 

. . . . . loo lore and a ratio ol 1 suggested as representative 

catechu are subjected to the following tests ( A ) Color 7 ofoprcpn of good quality. The following test is suggested 


reactions — 1 g.drug is boiled With 100 cc. HjOand treated 
with (1) solns. of Fe salts, FeCb. Fe alum, FeSO» and 
Or water, Mitchell's reagent and Fe NIIi citrate, (2) 
KatSOi, (3) NaNOt, (4) pine shaving reaction, (6) 
coned. II,SOi, (G) IIC1. (7) NaOIl, (S) NH.OH, (0) 
nium, (10) lime water, (ll) dyeing of cloth stnps stained 
or dipped in solns of metal salts whereby the drugs are 
divided into 5 classes. (B) Precipitation reactions — (1) 


analysis —A procedure for the detection of the tannin 
groups and individual tannins is outlined H M B. 

Estimation of medicinally used tanmn-beanng drugs 
O Dalcrt and M. Fleischer, rkarm. Monalsh. 16, 233-0 
(1935); cf. C. A. 30, 235* — Quant methods arc divided 
into 2 groups: (A) direct methods by which the tannin 
compds are sepd from their solns as insol compds. and 
weighed or detd directly and (B) indirect methods 
whereby from measured vols. of soln. the total tannin 
compds are sepd. and from the difference of certain values 
before and after the detamung of the soln ealed (A) 
includes (I) gravimetric methods With Al(OH)». Al-O, 
and Ca(AcO)t, (2) measurement of the vol of the ppt. 
by allowing it to settle or by use of the centrifuge, (3) 
by bide powder, (4) titration with TiCb or with Cu salt 


to det. whether a sufficient quantity of Bill is present 
Add 3 cc of NHiOll to 10 cc. of chcrry-laurd water. 
The liquid should appear milky after 30 min. at most 
Distinction between distd cherry -laurel water nnd an 
artificial prepn is impossible at present. S. ty. G 
Quinoline derivatives as a source of antfmalariai 
products IV. Compounds with long chains in the 8- 
position O Yu Magidson, O S Madaeva and M, V. 

" * ~ 35) — 

incor- 
G G. 

A cntical study of the preparations of black mustard 
of the Farmacopea Argentina and a proposed method of 
analysis Alfredo J. Random Rev centro estiut. farm, 
bioquim. 25, 486-99(1935) L. E. Gilson 

Mode of action of chemical disinfectants. Atilio 
Roceatagliata Rev. centro estud. farm, biequfm. 25 
insol compds. and 9 520-5(1935). — Discussion. L. E. Gitson ’ 

—j - Study of lu-jung, the Chinese drug. U. Historical 

study in Japan. Tctsuo Mtneshita Folia Pharmacol 


5 ’b(AcO)», (3) Br (4) Cu(AcO),, 8 Rubtzov. J.Cen Cktm. (U.S S R )5, 1506-10(1935) 
antipj-nne. (7) tartar emetic, (8) K s Cr,Oj, See C. A. 29, 7013‘, where the 1st author name is inct 
(9) (NH«),S, (10) strychnine-HCl (O Capillary rectly give- - - 


cf. C. n. tv, iiuoi- — Historical review ol lu-jung, 
medicine made from young horns of deer and used as a 
energy builder and rejuvenator in China and Japan for 
many centuries. It is no longer valued in Japan, 

G II. W. Lucas 
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A new restorative P Haffner, F Sebellong and Wilh t Determination of haloge 
Baetrner Med Klin 31, 1661-»(1B35) ~N,N,N',N’- Ksenofontova. Kkim Fc 
Tetraethylphthalamide is a new restorative which ap- 
pears to have a marked stimulant action on the respiration 
as well as some action on circulation G H W L 
Effectiveness of hot hypochlorites of low alkalinity in 
destroying Mycobacterium tuberculosis S M Costigan , 

J Vv Yates, W A Hadfield and E C McCulloch J 
Bad 31, 6(1830) — HypocMontes In a ccncn to yield 


In extracts I Orlov and T. 

i From. 1934, No 6, 22 — 

The color is removed by animal charcoal, then one aliquot 
is titrated (Volhard) for total halogens, the second aliquot 
is titrated after the removal of I, and in the third Br and 
I are removed by boiling with KMnO< L Nasarevich 
Synthesis of de came thy lene bis guanidine (syuthalin) 
K S Topcbiev and L N. Pavlov. A Aim Farm From 
4935, No 24-5— Sebaoc acid {made from castor t*l 


50 parts’ oi available Cl per million kill Mycobacterium 2 and KOH) is dissolved »n the picolme fraction of pjmdme 


tuberculosis m 2 5 but n 


n 00 but 

... _ 60* Solns 

contg 200 parts per million kill in CO but not In 30 see 
at 50*. and in 30 sec or less at 55 "and 60' J T M 
An improved method for determining the antiseptic 
and bactericidal powers of gases and vapors J L 
, A R I Oder and John T Myers J Bad 31, 


6 10(1936) —Put the reaction r 


bases, treated with dry NHi and POC1,; the aq soln 1 
extd with 0,11, evapd on the water bath and the di- 
nltnle of sebacic acid is distd in vacuo. Decamethylene- 
diamme is obtained from tbe nftnle with iso AmOIl 
and Na Guanidine thiocyanate and the di3mine are 
heated at 135*, poured into boiling 20% KOlf and the 
hardened mass after cooling is ground, washed, deled. 


meyer flask, stopper and allow gaseous equtl to develop 
Pass a pm through a cork so that it will project about 3 5 
cm into the flask Cut disks of lens paper about 11 mm 
in diam wit lj a cork borer, autoclave, soak in a liquid 
culture and dry between filter paper, suspend them 
centrally pierced on the pin and Insert into the prepd 
flask At timed intervals remove and drop one disk into 
a tube of broth and another on an agar plate for an impres- 
sion inoculation John T Myers 

Ukrainian St John’s bread H Ya Tropp Farm 
Ikw 1934, No 6, 222 3(1934), cf following abstr — 
The samples of St John’s bread contained alkaloids 
0 10-0 23. fatty oils (acid no 2-3) 18 24, moisture 5-8 
eod ash 3-4% L Nasarevich 

Ukrainian St John’s bread Condition affecting Its 
* during preservation H Ya Tropp harm 


60-cc Erlen- 3 dissolved In abs ale and treated with HCl to yield deca- 


methyletiebisguanidine lid L Nasarevich 

Synthesis of acnqulne (2-methory-6-chloro-9-dielhjl- 
acunoacridiae) O Yu Magiitson, A M GngorovsVrt, 
V I Maksimov and R S Margolzna Khm Farm 
Prom 1PJS, No J, 26-34 —The synthesis is divided into 
2 parts (I)prepn of 2'methoxy-6 1 9-dichloroaendine and 
(2) prepn of I-diethylamIno-4-aminopentane and the 
condensation of the two (l) p-Nitrotoluene — o- 
chloro-p-nitrotoluenc — * o-ch!oro-J>-toluidme — 2,4- 
dichforotoluene — 2,4-dicblorobenzoic acid + arusidine — 
N-P-omsyl-4-chioroantbrandic add — 2-methoxy-6,9- 
dichloroacndine (2) Diethylaminoethanof -* diethyl- 
aminoethyl chloride — l-diethylamino-4-pentanone — 
l'dielhylammo-4-pentanone oume -» l-diethyJamino-4- 
aminopentane Tbe condensation can be effected cither 
by alkali or acid L. Nasarevich _ 


Zhur 1934, No 6, 223-7 —Ukrainian St John’s bread 5 Properties of digitalis preparations s I. Ordynskii 


approaches the highest known content of alkaloids 
(0 23%) To preserve St John’s bread, it should be 
defatted and dried The alkaloids are most sensitive to 
heat, l hr at 10C! 0 being enough to decompose 40% 

L Nasarevich 

Analysis of ichthyol S M Bolotnikov Farm 
Zhur 1935, No 1, 21 3 —Ichthyol should be sol m 2 
parts of 11,0, 4 parts ol ale , or 8 parts of ether-ale 
mixt It should contain no cresols, ’phenol denvs or 
foreign sulfo acids Total S should be over 11%, sulfate 
*■ — ‘ — — 2 8%, tbiopf' eBe fraction over 12%, dry 


r 2 8%, thiophene fraction 
residue over 55% An analysis is given L N 

Preparation of sabgenin I M Rotbart and D H 
Kolesnikov Farm Zhur 1935, No I, 27-8 — Phenol 
(1), formalin (l), CaO (0 5) and ale (2 5 parts) react 
until HCHO odor is gone, the mint is acidified with 
AcOII, extd with ether, dried, distd off and reeiystd 
The crystals of m hydroxy benzyl ale, ' " 

from H|0 

Comparison ol tinctures with 70 and 45% alcohol 
Yu Petrov ski!, K Shulzhenko and 11 Biloshista Farm 
Zhur 1935, No 2-3, 71-2 — Tinctures of Digitalis 
purpurea and Adonis icrnahs are ocher in glucosides 
and more active biologically if made with 45% ale 

L Nasarevich 

Determination of magnesium in medicines 
Belenytzka Farm Zhur 1935, No 2-3, 7Q 8 
medicinal touts the best methods are direct alt -acid 
titration by Knofler’s or Berg's method, in which Mg is 
pptd with hydroxyqumolme and brominated and excess 
of standard Br is titrated with KI and Na,S,Q, h N 
Determination of hexamethylenetetramine in medicine* 
D B YokheTson Farm Zhur 1935, No 5, 172-5 — 
Hexamethylenetetramine is treated with H,SO,. 


Khm Farm Prom 1935, No 1, 49-55 — The digttoxin 
content vanes from 0 340 to 0 643% No const ratio 
exist* between the diguoxtn content and tbe btol action 
Seventy % ale products tbe most effective tinctures 
L Nasarevich 

Preparation of tnpansin A M Lvov Khim Farm 
Prom 1933, No 2, 110-13 — Tnpansin, the Na salt of 
tetrazo-o-tolidine-!,8-sminonaphtbol-3,6-di3ulfonic acid is 
made from o-toIidine-HCI, which after tetrazotization is 
immediately coupled with H-acid in alk soln For avoid- 
ing decompn of the tetrazo compd the temp should be 
low and the process not too long Purification is effected 
with EtQH, varying amts of impurities (NaO) being 
eliminated L Nasarevich 

Colorimetric determination of adrenaline M I 
Shapiro Farm Zhur. 1934, No 4, 131-4 — The colori- 

—j—v. metric reaction with either NaNOi or phosphotungstic 

- finally CTystd 7 acid can be utilized for the detn of adrenaline in tbe 
L Nasarvich presence of ZnSO,, B,0», antipyrine, procaine and cocaine 
Detn ol adrenaline in ointments and in the presence of 
pro targol is only approx L Nasarevich 

Oil of sweet oranges from French Guinea Y. K 
Naves Parfums de France 13, 298-308(1935) (in I rench 
and English) — A review of the econoratc and teeb char- 
acteristics of the oil Analyses earned out since those 
S 8 reported in 1932 (C A 26, 4912) and bearing on aver 
50% of the production m Guinea, indicate some slight 
modifications m the previously reported coasts , a 
frequently reaches 89', the max figure observed being 
99*16'; * frequently reaches the mm figure of 1 4720 
* 0 0002 m fresh oil; the aldehyde content frequently 
exceeds 1 5%, and the max of frequently observed values 
should be raised to 2 4%, oils from npe fruit have the 
highest aldehyde and nonvolatile contents From a dis- 


imrr> 7 ' li. \ -A . " , "'.'-'V Vr “‘S 1101 aiucuyae ana nonvolatile contents rrom a uia- 

isadilea to the \NJb>tTOc formed and the liber- 9 cussioa of the work of various investigators, it is concluded 
* T * • " ' yo1 * * ’ *■’ v that tbe NH,OH HCI method Is the onJy one that gives 


atrd H,SO, is titrated with NaOII L Nasarevich 
PUsmotid I T Strukov. Khtm Farm Prom 
1614, No 6, 14-15 — To obtain a cryst product instead 
of an oily mass, 2 moles of methyknedisahcyhc acid are 
used for 1 mole of 6-methoxy-8-(y<|ie(hyUrmnopropyI)- 
aminoqulnohne, which is dissolved in HCl (3 6 moles), 
the methylenedi salicylic acid is dissolved in NH.OH, 
enough just to neutralize the acid L Nasarevich 


accurate results for the detn of aldehydes A P *C 
Practical perfume formulas J Tesdorpf. Set/en- 
steder-Ztt 62, 7S7-9( 1935) —Recipes are given for the 
prepn of perfumes of the types quelques fleurs, juchten. 
toska and chypre J VV Terry 

A l kalin e or acidic cosmetic*? Th Rucmele Stifen- 
sieder*Zlg 62, 807-8, 827-9(1935) / — A genera! discussion 
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of cosmetic powders and creams, shampoos, mouth cashes, 1 cAim 22. G8-0(1935); ct C.A. 30, 132. 
etc . leads to the conclusion that, as a rule, superior re- H.SOi (d 1 84) in a test tube add ! 0 


, leads to the conclusion that, — .. . 

suits arc obtained when such products have an acidic 
reaction J W. Perry 

Uses for isopropyl alcohol Th Jtuwnelc ietfensteder- 
Z(g. 63,21-2(1030). — Although unsuitable (or many prod 
uets, c. R , mouth washes, ixo-Pr ale can often be employed 
advantageously in others, e g , perfumes, nail polishes 
and other cosmetics J W Perry 

Contribution to the study of the composition of opium 
A LahA R>t> Hal essence projumt pianle officwah 17, 
215-17, 200-1(1035) — Numerous formulas ari given 
R Sansonc 

Camomile Orlando Gulminclh Rn ttal tssemr 
projumt piante officinal! 17, 272 4(1935) Roman camo- 
mile yielded 700-1000 g per 100 kg of oil uf d» 0 905 
0 915, contg isobutyl isobutyrale, isobutyl angi lau , amyl 
liglate and angclaldehydc , a little strychnine and quir- 
citnn The oil was sol in 8 parts of 90 6 ale ard in ether, 
solidified at 0°. depositing colorless crystals of pleasant 
balsamic odor and bitter burning taste R Sansonc 
Glueose Methods of use and therapeutic indications 
Agustln A Salxatti Ufa med 6, 919(1934), /lna/« 
asoc qulm Argentina 23, 230 E M Sjmnies 

Pill and lozenge making K Kromann Jensen Farm 
Ttdendc 2, 25, rharm J 135, CS0(1935) —formulas 
and modes of mfg ore given S Waldliolt 

New method for the determination of lodobismuthate 
of quinine Lorenzo Dracalom J pharm ch\m 22, 
49-o2{1035) — To a coin o/ (BiIi)j quinine 2111 in acetone 
add aq AgNO. in excess, Agl and basic Ot nitrate (/l) 
are pptd , quinine nitrate in soln is filtered oil after the 
acetone is expelled by water -bath heat and the residual 
mist, is treated with 05% ale , quinine is dcttl by pola- 


....... To 2 cc 

1 cc. (2 drops) of the 

KBr-resorcinol reagent , then 2 drops of chloral soln and 
warm to 100° The colors change from ycllow-pmk to 
violet at 90® then to blue at 100® Upon addn of 2 cc 
UtO, the blue color turns to orange-red, when NaOff is 
added, a violet then reddish tint is produced To detect 
chloral (A) in sirup of A (French Codex) by this test, 
ext 1 cc of the sirup with a mixt of HiO (5 cc ) and EtjO 
( 2 cc ) , sep andevap oil the EtjO completely , and apply 
the test to the residue As tartaric acid (B) is insol tn 
1 i.O, the test differentiates sirup of A from that of fi. 

S Waldbott 

Iron m chemistry and pharmacy I Historical G 
Malcolm Dyson Pharm J 133, 350(1034) II The 
production of iron and steel lbtd 720 -Historical and 
technical notes III Compounds of iron Ibid 135, 
157*1(1035) Pliny’s accounts of "shoemakers* Mack” 
(I cSO» used for blackening tanned leather) as an adulter- 
ant for verdigris, and various uses of It in medicine arc 
quoted, also the accounts by Quincy ( 1720) on the prepn 
of "Cnkbatch’s Stiptick powder," the "astringent saf- 
fron of iron," etc "It has bien recently suggested that 
the most assimilable form of f c is that obtained by t hi 
ingestion of raisins from grapes grown on ferruginous soil ” 
S Waldbott 

Report on (the assay of) crude drugs H W Young- 
ken J Assoc Ojjictal Agr Chem 18, 515-18(1035), 
cl C A 28, 0527’ —The phys characteristics of roots of 
Aeon t turn n a pel! us L., subspecies neomanlanum Wulf, are 
described, together with the histology of the parent tuber- 
ous root and of the daughter tuberous root Scrapings of 
both parent and daughter tuberous roots, when examd in 
water mounts, showed the starch grains to be simple, the 


nmetry. Agl and /tarcsepd by coned HNO», from A, 5 individual grains were mostly spheroidal, plano-convex, 


Bi is pptd by NIL carbonate and weighed as Bi,0» 
Results of detn of Bi, quinine and I by this method show 
good agreement with those of B *s previous method (cf 
C A. 25, 5952) S Waldbott 

Preparation of a sensibly neutral and permanent 0 1% 
adrenaline solution Louis Julien J pharm. chim 22, 
5.3-0(1035) —The \ague formula of the Trench Codex 
1920 is revised by using a corrected relation between d 


angular -convex topynform, and up to24 5 microns in diatn 
It is recommended that aconite root should be recognized 
m the U S P as representing the dried tuberous roots 
of Acontlum napellus L and its subspecies and varieties 
contg aconitine. A P -C 

Oil of Tennessee red cedar [use in perfumes and medi- 
cine] (Huddle) 27 Bark of Aspuiosperma qutrandv 


and percentage of NaHSO,, and replacing the no of drops 6 (Tlomm) 11D Fmulsions [esp cosmetics] (Thotns- 
- • sen) 2 Halogen dcn\s of procaine (I rejka, Vymetal) 10 

Cyclic ketones (having a jasmine perfume] (Fr pat 
785,540) 10 Removing halogens from fluids (products 
used as bandages for medicinal purposes! (Brit, pat 
435,738) 13 C'nsatd. aldehydes and ketones (products 
used in pharmaceutical chemistry] (Brit, pat 435,494) 
10 Esters of ethenfied glycolic acids (used in the perfume 
industry) (U. S pat 2,027,991) 10 Oils (cosmetics] 
(Ger. pat. 619,928) 27. 


by cc. In the old and the corrected formulas, too much 
SOi Is set free by HC1, resulting in f n 2 M (1 which is 
too high an acidity for the parcnteric use of the prepn 
Omission of HC1 is recommended, reliance being placed 
on the small acidity of NaffSOj itself Dissolve adrenaline 
(/l) 1 g. and NaCl 7 g in H,0 contg ftcc soln ofNatlSO, 
(d J 33 — 31 60 g. SOt per 100 cc ), add H,0 sufficient 
for 1000 cc. This Soln has pa 6 2, similar to that of the 
II, O used, and keeps its content of A unchanged for more 
than 2 months If 5 cc of the NallSO, soln is reduced 
to3cx: (cl Unde 1 , C A 17 , 2109), pa -66 The.7-cc 
formula is recommended for a single ampoule dose, the 
5-ec. formula, for Use m larger flasks involving- repeated 
renewal of air If desired, the neutral formula can be 
modified by addn of 5 45 cc N 1 1 Cl, t.e , the exact quan- 
tity to form A.HC1. The resulting pn — 3 8 is 

treme " J — ' ' - “ ■* — • 

C. A ... 

Alkalimetnc determination of barbitals Ch Morin 
J. pharm thtm 22, 59-61(1035); cf. Isnard, C A 18, 
2944 —To ax Old aq hydrolysis of the K barbiturate 
formed tn the method, dissolve 02 g substance in 30 
ec. neutralized acetone, odd 4-5 drops of 0 1% thymol 
blue tn 95% ale and titrate with 0 1 N KOII soln tn 
MeOH from yellow through green to pure blue 


Therapeutic compounds ffanns John Fr. 786,8,88, 
Sept. 11, 1035 Esters of 2-phenylquinolinc-l-carlioxylic 
acid (I) its substitution products, isomers and homologs 
are prepd by causing glycerol or halohytlnns of gljccrcl 
to act on the acids, their sails, esters or halides Examples 

, „ - — arc Riven of the prepn of the glycerol esters of I, m 09®, 

reme max. of allowable acidity (cf p>, 3 6, Debucquet, g of 2-p to]ylquinohne-4-carboxyhc acid (II), m 110 5° 
! 6 ' . ... S Waldbott of 2 phcnylqmnolmc-4 '-carboxylic acid, m 113®, glycero 

ft ,« '-diester of I, in 58°, glycerol «,ct'-diestcr of 6- 
metlioxy-I.m 92-1°, glycerol ft , a '-dicstcr of II, tn 73-5°, 
glycerol a, f) -diester of I, m 65-8®, glycerol tnester of I, 
m 133®, o-chloropropanedtol diester oF I, tn 109°, 
and /),/) '-didiloroisopropyl ester of II, m 301° 
Therapeutic solutions I G. Tarbemnd A -G (Carl 
Ludwtg Lautcnsehlagcr, Max Bockmuhl and Rudolf 


n ?w y „ tt 5x the S , 5? * m,!Cat ? r m lht KOII with » Schwa be, inventors) Ger. 622,298, Nov 25, 1035 (Cl 

I** Hf?* j.nn^. S T,r * barbital, results vaned 30*. 2). Addn to 446,200 and 447,161. Medicaments of 
"°’ n . +0 Do ,o . with neonal (6 samples) from low soly in water are dissolved in Xvntrr.cnt 


... M® samples) from 

*o +2%. Applied to com tablets also including 
cardenal, rutonal and dial, the method is more rapid 
lhan that of extn and detn by wt ; the accuracy is the 
■same as with the barbitals themselves S Waldbott 
A new color reaction of chloral and its application to the 
identification of sirup of chloral. M p c sez J. pharm 


low «oly in water are dissolved in Water-sol. ethers of 
Inhydnc or higher polyhydne ales , or m aq. solns of 
such ethers In typical examples, 3,9-diammo-7*cthoxy- 
ocndinc (0 5 g ) is dissolved in diethyhn (10 cc ) , and 
acetylsahcylic acid (0 5 g ) is dissolved in dimcthoxy- 
tnhydroxj hexane ( 10 cc ) 

Therapeutic preparations liberating carbon dioxide 
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Jean G Waldenmeyer IY 785,103, Oct 5, 1935 The 1 esters have the characteristics of the male sexual hor- 


properties of the fat mg protozoa and bacteria and which have the general 

Therapeutic mixture for oral administration in treating formula RN NR‘N (X 1 JX’NX'X 1 , where R represents 
coryia, etc Harold S Diehl (to Board of Regents of the an aromatic radical, X 1 stands for Hor alkyl, X 1 represents 


Umv of Mmtv ) U S 2.027,722, Jan 14 A salt of s 


i bivalent aliphatic hydrocarbon group which may be 


codeine such as the sulfate is used tn admtxt with a salt substituted by hydroxyl, and where the C,H, nucleus R' 


Bngbam (to Olecrlhtsra Co ) US 2,027,126, Jan 7 matic-heterocyclic diaio compds with amines of the 


A procaine base is converted into a salt by reaction with 


ammo group by a basic 


mynstic, palmitic, steane, oleic or mine acid The prod- group a basic substituent to react with aromatic, httero- 
uct may be dissohed in various oils 3 cyclic ot aromatic -heterocyclic compds capable of coup- 

Thiazolice compounds (local anesthetics) Max hits Or aromatic, heterocyclic or aromatic-heterocyclic 


tngclmann (to 3 1 du Pont de Nemours & Co ) U S mtroso compds are condensed with polyaminobtrcenes, 
2,027,030, Jan 7 By the reaction of substituted phenyl contg a primary reactive ammo group as well as one ammo 
isothiocyanates such as p tolyl isothiocyanate with halo group substituted by the basic radical or aromatic, hetero- 
ethylammcs such as bromoethylaminc-IlBr, products are cyclic or aromatie-beterocydic amines can be caused to 
obtained such as />-tolylimmodihjdrothiarole, m 131*, react with C-nitroso benzenes contg an amino group 
hydrochloride, m 154° p-TIuorophenyliminodihydro- substituted by a basic radical Various examples and 
thiazole, m 152 3°, hydrochloride, m 134° o- 4 modifications of procedures are described 
Butoxyphenylmunodihydrothiazole, m G8* p Hydroxy- Amino double compounds I G Farbenindustne A -G 


0 Hydroxy - m - mcthoxypheflyhminodihydrothiazole, amines contg a hydroxyalkyl group are prepd by 
n JG8-9*, hydrochloride, m 211* General mention interaction of the components, or of alkali and alk earth 
is made of some other similar dertvs and of their salts metal hydroxides with either the amine and a hydrohabc 


031, Jan 7 Various examples are given of the reaction S barbituric acids and 2 phenyIqumolme-4-carboxyhc acid 
of substituted phenyl isocyanates with halo ethylamines Among examples, compds are prepd from (1) CaBri 
and further treatment of the resulting product or sub- and triethanolamine, and (2) Cal» and tnpropanolatmne 
stituted phenylalkylhalo ureas to produce substituted N, A^'-Dichloroazodiearbonamiduie Franx C Schmel- 
pbeuyl dihjdrooxazoles, and, as being new products, kes and Henry C Marks (to Wallace & Tiernan Prod- 
claim is made to compds such as 2-p-ethoxyphenyldi- ucts, Inc ) Brit 43G.093, Oct. 4, 1935 See U S 
hydrodxazole, 2-p butyloxypbenyldihydrodxazole and the 2,016,257 (C A 29, 8008 1 ). The product possesses 
like (general mention being made of various similar therapeutic properties 

compds and their salts) Cyclic amines Soc pour Find chim. A Bile. Swiss 

Anthelmintic Wallace P Elrashe and Paul Catdwell 175,571-2, May 1G. 1935 (Cl 116M. Addas to 172,873 
(to Moorman Mfg Co) US 2,027,907, Jan 14. An {C A. 29, 5G03’) Civetone thiovsoxime is treated with a 
anthelmintic ration suitable for treating swine or other reducing agent to give a cyclic imine of the formula 
livestock comprises an alimentary product such as wheat CH, (CH,), CK CH (CH,)i NH b» i 12S’ and tn. 28-9’ 

middlings mixed with a small proportion of a F-eontg 1- ... . - 

salt such as NaF or KF (175,571). Cyclohexadecatione thioisoxime is reduced 

Rectal narcotic Erich Goth (to Winthrop Chemical ____ 

. U . S . 2,037,905, Jan 14 An anhyd contpn , to give t he cyclic inline (CH,)„ NH which b.» 126-7* 
stable to light and heating and liquid at room temps , 7 and m 5M*. The substances have physiological action 
compnses tnbrornoetbyl ale together with a smaller quan- and are used in therapy Cf C. A 30,248*. 

or carbamic acid Me aod EC ester,, or tetraroelhylareo. jy -C Ft 7SS,a2d v Odt, Id, 1935. Gmayl and hrgttanyl 

Mm of POlTOdc alcohol, Sch-c-K.hlta™ Sfi O ^"7 bfcT.SS 

A-G Tr 7SA.545. Oc( II. 1935 Later, of the ceocra! '-Oical W Oorll .1 »n other, Wo prrj.-i hy catla-a, 


)St-SuXJSSSSTGi SSftU Msawsuaw.-ss 

S , . B “liryl ethers of isourea, guanylisourea, lsothiourea or 

R guanylisothiourea or their salts They may also be 

PTepd by causing esters of higher aliphatic ales with 
halogcoated and sulfonic aromatic acids to react with 
gautudiue, biguarudine, thiourea, guanylthiourea or their 
Salts, or by causing NHj, amines, or guanidines or their 
T T T ea l {s to react with cyanamides or rbodarudes of high mol 

'‘Xj | *t, contg an aliphatic group of 10-10 C atoms The 

wnA/N/ products have a strong bactericidal action and also have 

KCX 9 wetting, frothing and dispersing properties malting them 

. . „ . ^ r, , useful as disinfectant cleansing agents Examples are gives 

m which R is an acyl group and R' is H or an acyl group are of the prepn of dodecyhsourU, m 78’, HCI salt, m. 93* 
prepd by submitting liters of hydroxy ketones of the dodecy (guanidine, tn. 96*, dodecylbtguamde, m 96*. 
group of male sexual hormones ChHmO, and C ia H„Ot 5-dodecyUsothumrea. m 82*. HBr salt, m 111*. HCI 
and their stereoisomers, to the action of agents capable of salt, tn. 133*, S-dodecyl- 140*) and S-ethyl-guanyl- 
th » / t0ne A En ?Ti, ? SC ^! dary 4l C ® TOUp tn 90*. S-dodecyloxymtthyhsothiourea- 

and acylall° n , if desired, of the ale. Poop The trans- HCJ, m 134% dodeeylthioethy!*Lmd,ae-HBr, m 68*. 


formation may be earned out by nascent H The resulting 


HCI, m 134 dodecylthioethylguan\dme-HBr, m 68*» 
and 3-biguatudioephenyl dodecyl ether, m. 175*, di-HCI 
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m 207° (from m-aminophcuyl dodecyl ether, 1 This is prepd. by transforming pregnanolones (1), by the 
* . ' ... ,,nv reminds.- into a secondary* 


b» .'204% m. 63°; HC1 salt, m. 115*) . 

Pyrazolones. I. G. Farbemnd. A.-G. Bnt. 433, 0o3, 
Aug. 8, 1935. 1 -Aryl-2 -alky 1-5-pyrazotones that contain 
at least at 1 N atom a radical (Y) that is a partially or 
wholly hjdrocenated cyclic hydrocarbon radical and have 
the formula RN.XR' CR” CR"'.CO, where R is Ph 

or Y, R' is alkyl orY.R" is alkyl and R'''tsH, alkyl or the 
group -X(X')X (where X and X' are H, alkyl, aralkyl 
or Y), are distinguished by good febrifuge and sedattzt 
action They are prepd by (a) condensing an aeylacetie 
ester with a hydrazine nionosubstituted by Y and causing 
an alkylating agent or an agent for introducing Y to act 
upon the resulting product, (b) condensing an acylacetic 
ester with a symmetrically disubstituted hydrazine contg 
at least 1 Y, (c) condensing a hydrazine monosubsututed 


by Y with t- 

thereof, oxidizing the pyrazolidone thus obtained and 
causing an alky la ting agent or an agent capable of introduc- 
ing Y to act upon the resulting product, (d) nitrating or 
treating with HXOi a pyrazolone obtained by (a), (b) or 
(c), reducing the product in each case and, if desired, 
causing the resulting ammo deriv to react with an alkylat- 
ing agent or with a halo substitution product of a wholly 
or partially hydrogenated cyclic hydrocarbon, (e) caus- 
ing 1 molar proportion of a halo substitution product of 
a wholly or partially hydrogenated cyclic hydrocarbon to 
react with 1 molar proportion of a known 5-pyrazolone 
compd substituted in the 1- and 2 -positions and contg. 
a primary or secondary amino group in the 4-position, 
the product may be further alkylated, or (f) causing an 
aJdehydesulfosylate or aldehyde bisulfite to act upon the 
pyrazolones obtained according to (d) and (e) and contg. 


action of organometalhc compds,, into a secondary- 
tertiary ale., causing an acylation agent to act on this, 
submitting the unsat d. ester obtained to an oxidation and 
finally sapong the oxidation product. I are obtained from 
sterols or by the process of Fr. 7SS.430 (preceding abstr.)- 
The product has an action similar to that of male sexual 
hormones , , 

Corpus luteum hormones. Soci£t£ pour l’ind. dura, a 
Bale Bnt 435,830, Sept. 30, 1935. The hormones are 
obtained m tryst, form by causing crude prepns thereof 
to react with reagents for the carbonyl group, e. g., bi- 
sulfite, NH|OH, NiH, or derivs thereof such as semi- 
cnrbazide and phenylhydraztnesulfomc acid, sepg. the 
reaction products and decompg. them to liberate the 
hormones Among examples, (1) an ext. prepd. according 
Bnt 426,166 (C A. 29, 5601‘) is dissolved in ale and 


I.d-unsatd carboxylic acid or an ester y treated with an aq. soln of semicar bande-H Cl and 
* J AcOXa, the crude ppt is washed with ale , dissolved m 
glacial AcOII and heated with dil. HiSOj, and (2) an 
EtiO roln of a hormone prepn is shaken with aq Xa 
bisulfite and the aq layer is sepd and heated with HjSCh 
and the released hormone extd with EtjO. 

Pituitary gonad -stimulating hormones. Arthur E- 
Meyer (to Chappel Bros Inc ) US 2,027,446, Jan. 14- 
A dil aq soln (suitably a 10^c soln ) of a lower aliphatic 
1 ale. such as Me, Et, Pr, Bu or Am ale is used as an extit. 
agent for extg ale.- and acetone-msol hormones from 
animal material contg such hormones and which may 
have been previously treated with acetone 

Bactericidal axo compounds I. G. Farbemnd A.-G- 
Fr 7SS.679, Oct. 14, 1935 Aromatic, heterocyclic or 
aro mat ic -heterocyclic diiro compds. substituted by a f- 
sulfonamide or disulfonamide group are coupled, by fc ~ 


a replaceable H atom attached to X; soly. of the products . methods, with compds of the C*Hj, C,*H ( , pyridine ct 
ui H,0 is thus effected Five examples are given. Cf- qumohne senes capable of coupling. The compds. contain 
C. A. 29, 4134’. ® Ki.w- V alnm to th* rincr whv-h 

Barbituric adds. I G. Farbenindustrie A -G. Bnt. 

435, 4S0, Sept. 23, 1935. A’-Mono- or di-alkylated bar- 
bitunc acids substituted in the 5-position by Me and 
a group X, comprising a said cycloalkyl group, or a satd. 
alkvl group which may be substituted by a cycloalkyl 
residue, or on unsatd. alkyl group or halo deriv. thereof, 

provided the group contains at least 3 C atoms, are 6 phenylazo-2-amino(or 

prepd by known methods Methods ravohmg the treat- ' 

merit of l-cyano-2-uninobarbitunc acids are excluded. 

The products have there pent sc properties and, in the case 
of the iY-monoalkyl compds , may be converted into their 
salts with inorg and org bases. In examples, (1) butyl- 
roethyhnalomc acid diethyl ester is treated with methyl- 
urea to give A'-methyI-5,5-methylhexylbarbiturie acid, 
and (2) A-methvl-5,5-meth>lallvlbarbitunc aadis prepd. 


a basic N atom fixed to the ring, which may be represented 
by the pyndic or quinobc nuclear N atom, also one XH 
or OH joined to the ring and an add group. The acid 
group may be a substituent of the XH, or OH group- 
Examples are given of the prepn. of 4 '-sulfonamide-? - 
amino (or aeetylanuno) -4-hydroxy (or amino) -azobcnzcnC- 
5-snlfomc add, 4 '-sulfonamide (or sulfondimethylamide)- 
phenylazo-2-amino(or diethylanuno)-5-naphthoI-7-sul- 
fonre acid, 4'-sulfonamide-2-aminO-4-hydroxy(or amino)- 
azobenzene-A’-methanesulfonic add, 4 '-sulfonamidephen- 
yIazo-6-*mino-2-naphthol-S-sulfonie add, 4'-dimethyf- 
sulfonamidephenylaxo - 8 - naphthol - 1 - A* - hydroxy- 
ethy l a nin o-3,6-disulfomc add and 4 '-ethylsulfonamidtf- 
phenylxzo-S-hydroxyqmnoline-7-carboxylic add. 
Compositions fox cleaning ox disinfecting the month- 
-- — Deutsche Gold- und Sdber-Scheideanstalt vorm. Roe*- 
from methylallylmalonic acid diethyl ester and methyl- 7 sler (Wilhelm Schulenburg, inventor). Gcr. 622,411, 
” rea Xov.27, 1935 (Cl 30 A. 13) Stabilized water-sol. compds . 

contg active O are mixed with small proportions of Ag 
salts and preferably with acid substances. The compds. 
contg. active O mav be stabilized by dehydration or addns. 
of a known stabilizing agent, e. g , Mg silicate. Ag salt 
of org. or inorg. adds may be used, but salts of adds which 
have a d i si n fecting action are preferred. The proportion 


Antirachitic products James Waddell (to E I. du 
Tout de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 2.02S.3&4, Jan 21 
Lipoid-contg. material such as cholesterol is heated to 
above 100* (suitably to 190* for 2.5 hrs. in a Cu pipe in 
the case of cholesterol) m the presence of a greater 

quantity cf water, sobs to increase the amount cf activat- Ml . ^ lclcIiru . luc umixaruou 

able substances present without substantial injury to » of Ag in the mixts. should be 0.5-3^. Org. acids are the 
them, and the treated material is subiected tn irradiation preferred add substances, but inorg. acid substances. 


them, and the treated material is subjected 
with ultraviolet rays. 

Pregnanolone. Schering-Kahlbaura A -G. Fr. 7SS,- 
430^Oct. 10, 1935 rregnanolone (I) and allo-I or their 
derm are prepd. by transforming to tertiary caibmols, 
in the form of their esters, the corresponding 3 -hydro xy- 
bt'norcholamc adds or their derivs , in which the ale. 
OH group is replaced by halogen or is protected, 
by etherification or esterification, wai„ 

means of water -extg. agents between the tertiary OH and 
the neighboring ternary H atom, and drssoeg. the double 
bond thus formed in the lateral chain of the mol , by 
Keans of appropriate oxi dizing means, thus forming the 
wrrospouding hydroxy ketones or their denvs. Cf. C. A 
30, 112*. 

Ketocy depectanoduneth jltetra d ecahy drophenanthiene 
Schenng-Kahlbaum A.-G. Fr. 7SS.431, Oct. 10, 1935. 


e. g., HjBO* or an acid phosphate, may also be used. When 
an alk. substance contg. active O is used the proportion 
of add substance is preferably less than that necessary 
for neutralization. A sp. conrpn. contains dehydrated 
NaBO-.HjO, 39, tartaric add 1125 and Ag p-bydroxy- 
benzoate 1 6 parts. Sweetening substances, perfume*. 
. . etc., may be added, 
water by 9 Dentifrices Worcester Salt Co. Brit. 434.9S5. Sent- 

12.1935. See Fr. 775.290 (C. ,1.29.2666*). The sus- 
pension of XaCl may also be rendered stable bv addn. pf 
a coned, suspension of finely dmded substance, e. g-, 
Mg(OH)«, winch may also contain a colloid, e. g., trag*- 

Denbfrice. Bernard H. Jacobson (to KLpstrin Chemi- 
aS Kyras. Icc.). U. S. 2.0?T.53o. J„. Rndj 
dmded cryst. anthraqumone is used with other ingredients 
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sdch as glycerol, soap, cornstarch, Na benzoate, oil o! 1 starch, kragacanth, ale and glycerol, (2) 2-/>-tolylben2imi- 
peppermint and water da t ole, dissolved id wool fat, and (3) 2-(/>-meth«y- 

S taring preparations Ralph II Fash Fr. 788,572, phenyl, bettlimidazoie, dissolved in -wool fat 
Oct 12, 1935 The prepns contain substances which Cosmetic preparations Berta Hauck (nee Hosf>, 
protett the blade against oxidation by rendering the steel Get 022,372, Nov. 27, 1935 (Cl 30k. 13) Cosmetic 

thereof neutral Such substances include oxldutng prepns which are ordinarily applied as powders are made 

compds such as chromic acid, chromates, fli- and per- into pastes or liquid compns. with the aid Of liquids which 

chromates, perchlorates, perborates, persulfates, and readily evap at the temp of the body A mixt. of ale 

nitrates of metals basing, in solrt , a tension lower than . and CC1. Is suitable 

that of Fe or neutral steel It « presumed that a very 8 Apparatus for Irradiating wool fat or wool fat alcohols 
fine protecting film of otide is formed on the steel for use in cosmetic creams, Leo-IVerke GmbH Ger 

Cosmetics I G Farbenmdustrle A G Brit, 435,- 022,373, Nov. 27, 1935 (Cl. 30k 13) 

811, Sept 30, 1935 Prepns for protection against sun- Hair cream Nicolas Marthlone Fr 787,918, Oct 1, 
burn and allowing tanning of the shin consist of solns or 1935 The cream contains henna 4, S 15, quinine 1 5, 
dispersions of org compds that are colorless, free from camphor 5, castor oil 1, formo 1 4 !?g , ale. of 38* 1 1 and 
phenolic OH groups, noninjunous, have a strong absorp a perfume 

lint) capacity for ultraviolet rays and have a slope in the Hair-waring solution. Frederic Matder. Bnt 435,- 
bbsorption curve between 310 and 350 mu corresponding j 213, Sept 17, 1935 Hair ts permanently waved by uti 
to an increase of the logarithm of the molar extinction coeff pregrtating with a soln of a sulfide, e. g , NH.HS 2 5, 
by at least 1 within a range of 10 mi» Suitable cdmpds IUO 97 6 patts, to which an alkali, e g , NIIi, Is pref- 
haie the formula RX C(R) — in which R i9 an aromatic erably added, and heating td a low temp Org substances 
nucleus and X is N or the methine group, the substances forming colloidal solns or suspensions, e g , keratm, 

r- 1 gelatin, agar agar, gum arabic, starch, resins, dextrin, 

used preferably having the formula C.H, X CR Y, shellac, viscose, may be added to the soln 
wherein Y Is a member of 1 or 2 groups, e g , CHi, Tobacco Tabakfor&chUPgsmstitut fur das Deutsche 
-CHiClIj-, O, S or NH Specified classes of substances Reich Ger 0 19, OSO, Oct. 6, 1035 (Cl 79e 1). Tobacco 
are aryl benzimidazoles, aryl benzothiazoles and 2-aryl * Is fermented in pressed bales containing insulating layers 
indoles In examples, the compns are (1) Na phenyl- of cotton Wool which may contain aromatic substances 
benzunidazolesulfouate, dissolved in HiO and mixed with to flavor or scent the tobacco 

18 -ACIDS, ALKALIES. SALTS AND OTHER HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Development of sulfuric acid production In Hungary & Ind (Moscow) i2, 1152-C(1935)t ci. C. A 29, 300' — 
l aszlo Szathmary Magyar Gyogyszerfsttud Tdrsasdg Nomndustrtal S ores, such as trtpoh, can be burned tn a 


£r«r ttoje II, 634-63(1935) —Historical 


shaft furnace without reference to particte size Details 


Conditions la the heavy-chemical industry in J93S of the construction and operation of such furnaces are 


V Parrish Chem Age 33, 587-00(1935) E II given ‘ H M. Leicester 

Active manganese dioxide from pyrolusite V V Treatment of langbeujit# Tadeusz Kuczyfiski IX 
Kozlov and T I Vol’fson J Chem Ini (Moscow) 12, Congr , intern, quim pura apttcada, Madrid 3, 421-31 


1167-71(1035) —The practical details for the t 


(1934) —See C. A. 29, 637 O' 


pyrolusite wth H Cl pptn of Mn(OH)i by NaOlI and . Utilization of leucite Gmo Gallo Chtmte (tt Industrie 
oxidation of the Mn OH), with Ci, to give MnO, o! high 34, 763^5(1935) .—An outline is given of investigations 

oxidizing power are described H M Leicester earned out over a period of JO yn With a view to obtaining 

Determination of sulfur dioxide and sulfur tnoxide in very pure A1 (or Al,Oi) and KiO from Italian leucite 

sulfur burner gases L Sokkola Finnish Paper and The process finally adopted, which has given entirely 

Timber J 1535, 10.2 By means of an aspirator, the satisfactory results in semicom tests, is essentially a S 

«“*** » r , e P ass 5 d through 20 cc of 0 I N NaOll + 0 0oi follows the leucite is treated with H.SO, and the crude 

Jl 5nCI, as the absorption liquid The SnCli prevents atum pptd from the win i» crystd ut low temp ; tie 

oxidation i o! the sulfites to sultatcs For a larger amt of alum soln is treated with sufficient KOH to produce sol 

5? Se, -i,‘V7f°? 5 [’’ethyl grange is added to the soln 7 KAlOi, the impurities (consisting of Fe and possibly CaO 

The HiSO, formed from the SO» is pptd with benzidine and MgO) being pptd as insol hydroxides and com- 

hydrochloTide, filtered in a Buchner funnel and titrated pletely removed by filtration, the aluminate is decompd 
in the usual manner with 0 1 N NaOJI Tor best results, br a current of CO,, which gives K,CO, and a very purr, 

gas washing bottles with glass filters should be used msol , cryst. Al.O., which filters easily, by concn. of the 

Rubber tubing should be avoided, as SO, .s oxidized to filtrate K,SO. is sepd and then treated with Sr(OH)., 
isOu giving high values for the Utter r E JukkoU the K& which remains m soln is m the form of K.CO, 
The removal of fluorine and sihea from technleat phos- A. Papineau-Couture 

f , b ,° nc ?f' d ° , V J Sfjdkova 7, The ehraetenthex of flotation tailings and pynte eon- 

f’"* (Moscow) 2, 160-1(1930, — Add n bf double 8 centrales front the Degtyar region. M Tv Lukina J 


thethcmeucnl amt of solid KCI to com H.PO, ppts up Chem Ind (Moscow) 12. 1156-9(1935). H M. L 

* he u Recen ‘ ofseryations on the decomposition bf raw pbos- 
The amt of ppt vanes somewhat with the source of the phates with anlfunc add Hans Lehrecke. Teh Ttd 


acid H M Leicester 

The nitrogen Industry in 1935 E B Mailed Chem 
Age 31, 601-3(1935) E 11 


UP pl C, Kent 65, 81-5, 92-1(1935).— The reactions 
taking place by the treatment of raw phosphates with 
H«50i In the manuf of 11, FO. and phosphatic fertilizers 


V - ar « rf'vcussed In the maW bf H,PO„ the extent « 
FuzTn J Chem Ind (Moscow, 12, 1H<F-52(193.5) — 9 which the CaSO. formed is hydrated depends on the tt«»P 
uteri' ? P,S | A "I PovtmkOv. and concn The less the CaSO.t* hydrated, the better <» 

u ,1 r™ r .A . It, ?f*invr * mT* ,he ffl,enn * properties The conditions under which the ftetm- 


* 1 m 70 DCI ng byrate is formed is expressed by t « -*0 513 P -f 0 006071* 


V, 7 "t,°“ •*•”7 — - o 0005337 1 + 107, where t is the temp and P the 

trhr Details required for planning a factory are given concn bf II, PO. in percentage of P.O, Thu eqwation » 

c., ...ir,., «... vu li ii j T?!f . also shown graphically, the field below the curve represent- 

- S - U - utfr . ,. K , h ® Mvdwtal.G I mg Cfl80. 211,0, the field above CaSO, V.HX) At 0% 


Burning Shot Su sulfur 


i,"r iiTrTV? ‘ w * Ca80, 211,0, the field above CaSO. V.H.O At 0% 

Antonenko, M D Trusov and I f Balabau J Chem VXh the curve intersects the ordinate at 107* which, 
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as established bv van’t Hoff, is the transition point be- 
tween CaSO,-2H s O and CaSO, */,II*0. The CaSO. - 
i/, 11,0 formed under the<e conditions is, however, readily 
hydrated by subsequent washing the filter and the 
resulting product greatly retards the filtration. When the 
process is regulated so as to conform to the equation t 
-6 (XJ2 P + 0.0500 F* + 251 4 a hr drat Km resistant CaSO„- 
i/,H,0 results. The corresponding Curve, when extra- 
polated to the ordinate, indicates an ideal value at 265 4 * 
However, CaBO, */iH,0 is converted to conhrdraticg anhv- 
dnte m water at 190’ without initial formation of the 
stable CaSO. »/iH»0 It is. therefore, assumed that the 
presence of HjFOt renders CaSO, ViHjO stable at the 
temps and concns indicated by the curve At «tiU higher 
tetrps. CaSO, is obtained as a stable anhydnte. which also 
pres pood filtration The temp coacn curve in this 
case follows that of stable CaSO, * ,H,0 but is located 
15-20* higher H,F0. corns 40-45 R,0». as obtained, 
suffices in strength for most purposes, but m view of the 
destructive action of this on the filter materials and the 
high heat consumption, operating at lower temps and 
concns. (30-32^- P,Oil mav t>e more economical Con- 
trary to previous experience, it was also possible to obtain 
CaSO* -2HiO, which forms under these conditions in a 
filterable form when certain precautions were taken Re- 
cent developments in the filtration and coccn of H,FO« 
are described and illustrated. The mechanism of the 
reactions taking place by the mancf of superphosphate 
(cf. C. A. 23, 3>?S*. 4329') and the alter -hardening of 
this are discussed From detns of the water of crystn 
and Debye-Svherrer x-rav photographs of CaSO, in 
superphosphate. It is concluded that CaSO, is primarily 
present as anh>dnte, which dees not take up water A 
minor amt. (max. 5^) is also present as stable CaSO, - 
* AHjO m the form of verv small . poorly developed crystals 
This could be expected m new of the concns and temps 
employed A hv dratioa of CaSO, t», therefore, not the 
reason for the after-hardening of superphosphate The 
x-rav photographs of fresh and of C-jr.-oId double super- 
phosphate indicate that Ca(H,FO«>i ongtaallr is formed 
as an amorphous gel, whkh very slowly attains a cry*t. 
form. The hardening »« then assumed to originate from a 
progressive formation of a gel of Ca(H,FO«>i interspaced 
with CaSO, crys*als and a minor amt. of crystd Ca- 
(HiPOd:. while the hquid phase dimtmshes as a result of 
a progressive reaction between primarily formed IUPO, 
and still undecoropd. Ca,(F<V, A brief review of recent 
developments in the tnfe methods of superphosphate is 
given Cf. C. A. 29. 540'. 4539\ 6714*. D Ttue*eu 

The properties cl nne-ehremrera catalysts for the syn- 
thesis cf methanol K. I Ivanov and V. I Gu«ev ' J. 
On. ltd. (Moscow) 12. 1143-6(19351 —When a cata- 
lyst of SZnO 1 5Cr,Oj is first used, it i> most efficient at 
370*, but as us u*e is continued, the optimum temp n?es 
slowly to 400*. Verv high rates of raising the g3* over it 
favor MeOH formation, while low rates of passing the ga-, 
or temps, above 400* begin to favor CIt, formation 

H. M. Leicester 

Roosting and sintering darts and powdery ores [phos- 
phate rocks] (Saint -Jacques. Pocpet) 9. 

Hydrogen halides Albeit M. Clifford (to Wiagfoot 
Corp ). l.S.I,KS,(b., Jaa 14. Eq ui trcl proportions 
of a halogen such as Cl or Br are treated with H-S its the 

presence of a S hahde such as S-.Ch or SCli and the product 

mar be washed with a «ohrent such as xvlene. Various 
de'ads of operation are described 

Nitric add_ Frtdrik W. de Jahn (to Frank A. Bower). 

® 2 ,027,37? , Jan 14. Acid gases under a pressure 
wfifch mar be about 7 at ms. are passed in’o a plnraLtv of 
«ep. absorption chambers, through each of which acid is 
ctrcula'ed, and the acid u cool-d and mamtamed m sur- 
face contact with the gases under pressure, and add is 
drawn off from the chambers App. »« described This 
Vatwas itsn-d cm an application filed Feb. 2. 192S. 
it, Xikodem Caro and Albert R. Frank. Ger. 

Dec. 11. 1935 (Cl. 12«. 26). XH, «■ HCX t 


1 catalyticallv endued with O at atm. or raised pressure at 
a temp, which is regulated in known manner by adds, of 
steam or H to the mixt. Water is then condensed as 
completely as possible from the products before the oxide* 
of X are worked up m known manner to cencd. HXO,. 

Concentrated citric aad Emil Lurcher (to Lonza 
Elehtnmatswerke und chemtsche Fabnken A.-G. (Gam- 
pell) U S 2,025,402, Jan 21 In a continuous process 
_ of producing coned HXO, from water or dil. HXO,. 
s X oxides, and O at supers tm pressure, the downwardly 
Sowing hquid reaction components and reaction products 
are brought into contact with upwardlv fiowiag O and 
gases and vapors through a temp gradient obtained bv 
heating the acid accumulating at the lowest point of the 
path of the hquid enriched bv HXO, and contg. an excess 
of XtO, to a temp corresponding at the pressure used to the 
boding temp of an acid having the highest desired HXO, 

3 coacn and having a content of about 5-20^ XiO. and 
the rising hydrous vapors are condensed bv coohng at the 
highest point of the eas path, so that the reaction prrvcss 
tv earned out in the form of a fractional di«tn , the lower 
X oxides are continually earned upward and X,Q, re- 
mains in such quantile m the liquid trickling downward 
that fresh HXO, t* constantly termed in the downwanffy 
tnckling liquid and the hquid HXOi having the desired 
highest content of HXO, and a content of about 5-20*^- 

4 X t O, is obtained at the lower end cf its path and may be 
collected App is described 

Purifying hot burner gases in snlftme tad manufacture 
Bernard M Carter (to General Chemical Co ) U S 
2,02b^»lB. Jan 21. Fee ehmnaUng deleterious Ur pen ties 
from hot burner gases ta the ccmtact-H-SO, process, the 
hot gas coats water vapor is cooled in stages to cause 
condensation of the water vapor together with impurities 

5 and HiSQ. contained m the eas, the condensate from an 
initial and from a subsequent stage of the cooling being 
separately collected, mttul condensate being discard'd 
and subsequent condensate being retained so that impuri- 
ties are eliminated with the initial condensate and HjSO, 
ts segregated wvh the subsequent condensate An ar- 
rangement of app i> described Cf C .4.29,2074*. 

White alkali crxmde Grangers Manufacturing Co 
Ger 619 <23, Oct 25. 1935 (Cl. 121 11). The atkal: 

6 cyanide, especially in cast s**;ks,ts obtained bvheatiugthe 
Cyanides to temps, above the n p., e g , 5*MCO*. and 
casting Thus XaCX from <ugar-beet slops is heated to 
1200* and cast at 650*. 

Alkali di chromates Fru<l Hackhefer and Annemaxie 
Beuther (to I. G Farbeumd. A -G ) V. S. 2.027.477. 
Jan 14. CO- under superatm pressure r> caused to react 
wvh an alkali mocoohromate seta, at a temp, of at least 
, 50* (suitably about 60-60*) the sota is cooled down 
' during the reaction and alkali bicarbonate is sepd from 
the dsthromate formed bv fihraiwa 

Alkali nitrates. I G Farbenmd. A.-G Fr. 7KS,$ffl. 
CXrt. 11 . 1935 An alkah metal chloride is suspended tn a 
liquid ratd wrth XH t Cl and an alkah metal chloride and to 
the suspension is added, preferably with agitation »-«l 
cooling, XH.X0, dissolved tn a hquid of the same coropa. 
Bv this means crwals of XaNO, cf 1-2 mm. gram sue 
£ Riar be obtained. 

Alkali fcttnates Titangesellschaft m. h H. (Joochiui 
Rocks* rob, inventor). Ger. 619.56S. Oct. 3, 1935 (Cl 
12t. 39) 

Trixlkali phosphates and ahuntaa. Chrm. Werke vurm. 
H & E. Albert A -G (Ferdinand Bornemann and Hans 
Huber, inventors). Ger. 622.229. Nor. 22. 1935 (Cl. 
17, 31). Crude material rou*r. AF-O, and SiCh, with or 
without F b rLssobred as far as possible ta Cum. 
p HiFO, sola, and after sepa. of md-ssiitd matter the 
seta, is treated wvh sufficient alkali car bona* e to 
tnalkah pbcephate and alkali ahrr.mtr. The sola ts 
then evapd. and the residue is calcined and cLssolve^ in 
water. The sola, is fihered and triilkah phwphate i> 
recovered bv crystn. AhO, b recovered tn known manner 
from the alkah ahmmate ta the me* her hqner. 

Copper salts Putd rar ger Kupftrhutte and I. G 
Farbenmd. A.-G. Fr. TFT ,927, Oct. I, 1935. Scfcu * 
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prepd by leaching residues of roasted pyrites, calcined 1 
after the addn of NaCI and contg Cil are treated so as to 
ppt tbe Cu it) the form of a salt more difficultly sol than 

the corresponding salts of other metals in the soln Such 

salts are Cu(OH), CuC!», CuCl and a double sulfate of Cu 

Aluminum chloride Ruhrchemie A -G. Fr 788,120, 
Oct 4, 1935 The attack of A1 by dry gaseous HCI is 
earned out ia the presence of AlCi, in media capable of the 2 
Fnedel-Crafts synthesis. The AJCIj may be present as 
addn cotnpds 

Carbon disulfide Michael J Leahy. U. S 2,026,810, 
Jan. 7 A mm contg finely divided C and S together 
with CSi is heated m the absence of free O to a temp 
sufficiently high to form addnl CSi from the C and S 
Copper sulfate Marcel Scrciron. Fr 788,212, Oct 7, 
1935 A liquor contg HCI in soln. or an appropriate 
chloride and NHi ions is caused to attack Cu in the pres- 3 
ence of air or O and the Cu salt is afterward converted 
to sulfate or tbe attack may be earned out in the presence 
of HiSOt 

Hydrogen peroxide. B Laporte Ltd , Isaac E Weber 
and Wm S Wood Bnt 43o,401, Sept 17, 1935 Tbe 
stability of H,0» solns is increased by adding HPO« or 
a salt thereof and an org stabilizer, e. g , acetanilide, 
phenacetin, salicylic acjd, Ka salicylate 

Stabilizing hydrogen peroxide solutions Joseph S * 
Reichert (to E I du Pont de Nemours Sc Co ) U. S 
2,027,838, Jan 14 A small proportion of a pyrophosphate 
(suitably about 0 15% or less of Na,P,Or) is added and the 
acidity of the sola is adjusted to a pa between 1 and 7. 

U S 2,027,839 relates to purification of a H,0, soln by 
pgtg^ Sn(OH), in it at a Ph of above 14 Cf C. A. 29, 

Hydrogen sulfide Raymond F. Bacon Ger. CI9.693, e 
Oct 10, 1935 (Cl 12i 18). App for obtaining 11,S by 
treating metal sulfides, especially FeS, with HCI ts de- 
scribed The FeCIj soln produced is esapd to dryness, 
the steam produced being heated and passed over the dry 
TeClj to give FeO and HCI, the HCI is used to treat fur- 
ther FeS 

Iron ehlorosulfate Rohm & Haas A -G Fr, 788,094, 
Oct 3, 1935 Cl is introduced up to satn into a ground 
mixt. of solid anhyd FeSO. and solid crystd FeSO, in 6 
a closed vessel at normal temp and slightly increased 
pressure, the proportion of the aubyd and cryst sails 
being so ealed that tbe resulting FeSO, Cl contains 6 
mob of water of crysto 

Basic magnesium carbonate Samuel A Abrahams (to 
Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works) . U S 2,027,714, Jaa 
14 Basic Mg carbonate for insulation is prepd by adding 
Ka>COt and NaHCO, to a Mg salt soln such as a bittern 
in amts suitable for pjitg an initial basic Mg carbonate ' 
ppt which is transformable to an altered form and then 
introducing steam into the mixt of ppt and assoed 
liquid until its temp is about 70-93* for transforming tbe 
initial ppt to a relatively light strongly bonded form hav- 
ing increased volume per unit of set. and increased bond- 
ing properties 

Syngenite, potassium sulfate Henry E Z. Raczkow- 
ski (to Palestine Potash Ltd ) Bnt. 435,772, Sept. 27, a 
1935 See Fr. 776,937 (C. A 29, 3789’) 

Sodium azide Dynamit-A -G vorm. Alfred Nobel 
&Co Ger. 619,753, Oct 7, 1935 (a 12i.30) Inprepg. 
KaNi from NaNH, and NjO, an excess of mixed KaNi 
and NaOH is added to stimulate the mass action 

Sulfur dioxide. Metafiges A -G (Conway Freiherr 
von Girsewald, Hans V, eidmann and Gerhard Roesner, 
inventors) Ger 621,529, Nov 8, 1935 (a 12i. 21). 
Addn to 600.447 (C. A. 29. 1594*). See Fr 771,452 9 
(C. A 29, 895*). 

Sulfur tnonde Charles F. Silsby (to General Chemical 
Co ) U. S 2,028,416, Jan 21. Ia making SO» by the 
roasting of sulfide ore and conversion of the resulting SO, 
to SO, by the contact process, the sulfide ore is permitted 
to fall in a continuous stream through tbe roasting zone 
countercurrent to a rising stream of air supporting its 
combustion and the supply of air admitted is regulated so 


that the concn of free O In the SO, gas is 5-9% and the 
ore is caused to fall through an active oxidation zone be- 
coming gradually richer in O m tbe direction of fall of the 
ore particles App is described 
Titanium dioxide Reginald H Monk and Archibald 5 
Ross (to American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co) US 
2,028,232, Jan 21. A soln. of a hydrolyzable salt of Ti 
such as tbe sulfate is dild with water wbich may contain 
about 0 5% of a colloid such as a complex polysaccharide, 
e g , dextrin, followed by heating to convert the poly, 
saccharide into sugar by boiling 

Zinc ehlonde I G Farbenind A -G (Hans Dohse 
and Fritz Spoun, inventors). Ger 619,694, Oct. 5, 1935 
(Cl 12n 6) ZnCl, is obtained by treating sal ammoniac 
slag or similar slag contg Zn and NH, salts, with Cl at 
high temps Thus, slag contg 41.3% ZnCIi, 27 4 f t 
ZnO, 17 9% Zn(OH)Cl, 10 0% NH.CI and 3 0% SiO, 
and Fe compds is suspended in water, heated to 100* and 
treated with Cl to give a soln of ZnCIi 
Zinc sulfide Samuel Kronen U S 2,027,440, Jan 
14 An intimate mixt. of a dil 7n amalgam with S is 
heated until reaction is completed, the Hg is distd oil, 
and the residue is heated until any HgS formed is driven 
oil from the ZnS 

Basic alums Kalunite Co Ger. 622,230, Nov 23, 
1935 (Cl 12m 7) Sec U. S 1,914,175 (C. A. 27, 4355) 
Colloidal solutions of cenum salts Chcm Tab von 
Hcyden A -G (Carl Hermann v Hoessle, inventor) 
Ger 622,160, Nov 21, 1935 (Cl 12m. 9). Water uisol 
or sparingly sot Ce salts are pptd in the presence of a 
protective colloid and the ppt is ground in water with 
the addn , if necessary, of a further amt of the protective 
colloid. 

Apparatus for producing hydrogen by reaction of 
hydrocarbon gases with ttesm Wm V Hanks, Geo H 
Freyermuth and Geo Potts (to Standard Oil Development 
Co ). U. S 2,028,326, Jan. 21 Various structural de- 
tails 

Iodine from brines Leonard C Chamberlain and Geo 
W. Hooker (to Dow Chemical Co ) U. S 2,028,099, 
Jan 14 Iodine is liberated in a natural I bearing bnne or 
the like and is blown out with a current of air, adsorbed by 
active carbon while maintaining the current at a temp 
above its dew point, and the I is extd from the carbon with 
a hot soln of an alkali such as KOH An arrangement of 
app is described 

Krypton and xenon. Vereuugte Glublampen und Elec 
triciuts A -G Fr 788,304, Oct 8, 1935 Kr and Xe 
are extd from gases contg. them by washing with a lique- 
fied gas which has a sapor tension lower than that of Kr 
and Xe, these gases being more sol iu the washing liquid 
than the other constituents of the gaseous mixt 
Active carbon Andrew McCulloch and Robert E 
Hargraves (to Carbo-Nont-Umon Verwaltungs G m b 
H). U. S 2,027,G95, Jan 14. See Fr. 765,716 (C A 
28, 695G 1 ). 

Active carbon Robin G W. Farnell Bnt 435,345, 
Sept 13, 1935 Active C of low apparent d is obtained by 
leaching the black ash residue resulting from the digestion 
of esparto grass and contg. mainly pectocellulose with 
HtO until it has a pn of 9-10, heating to 709-1000* m the 
presence of limited amts of air or O and continuing the 
heating with excess of air or O at 400-500°. To increase 
the d of the product, a proportion of wood, wood charcoal, 
coconut shell or charcoal therefrom, corozo nuts, apricot 
stones, etc , may be added to the black ash residue 
Active adsorbent iihca. Herbert J Wollner and John 
V. Shinn (to General Chemical Co ) U. S 2,027,949, 
Jan 14 See Can 352,787 (C A. 2 9,8258*), 

Catalyst for reduction of sulfur dioxide Maitland C 
Boswell U. S 2.020,819, Jan 7. A hydrated sulfide of 
a metal of the Fe group or a mixt of hydrated sulfide 
material with hydroxides or oxides is partly dehydrated, 
m the absence of air, and the partly dehydrated material 
is subjected to the action of O to increase its susceptibility 
to the action of SO,; it is then subjected to the action of 
SO, at a temp, above room temp (suitably about 100" 
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n a sola, of 


200”) and the materia! is finally subjected to the action of 1 synthesis from MeOH CO i , fafp _ nd 
H to SO, .. . top. to»bl, .bout =<XK>00 ) 

to ppt, W oxide; the ppt is dissolved m NH t OH and the 
soln thus formed is acidified to ppt. a catalytically active 


to prepare the catalyst. 

Crys tallin e mercurous Sulfate suitable for use as a 
catalyst. Ronald J. Baird. U. S 2,027,304, Jan 14 
A sotn. contg. about 2% H.SO, and 107o NaNO, is brought 
into contact with Hg and treated with a d c white using 
the Hr as anode and maintaining a c. d. at the anode of 
about 0 5-1 amp per sq decimeter. App is described , 

Regenerating spent tungsten oxide catalysts Ralph L ' — • — i — ... . 

Brown (to Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp ) US 2,027,- compd homogeneously incorporated in gelatinous curds of 
S55, Jan. 14 Spent catalysts which are relatively insol hydrous SiOt, produced by acidification of a silicate soln. 
in aq NHt and which may have been used in HOAc under conditions all. or neutral to Congo 


W oxide , , 

Vanadium catalyst for promoting oxidation reactions 
Edward S Johnson (to Calco Chemical Co.). U. S. 2,- 
027,315. Jan 7. A catalyst suitable for promoting reac- 
‘ tions such as the production of SO, from SO, comprises a 


19-GLASS. CLAY PRODUCTS, REFRACTORIES AND ENAMELED METALS 


Glass making in Southern California Roy E. Swam 
Glass Ini 16, 333-7(1035) II. T. K 

Thurindan glass industry David II Buffum Glass 
Ini 16. 351-4, 357(10351 H F K 

Performance history of glass tanks J W Romig 
Glass Ini 16, 271-2(1033) —Tabulations of the properties 
and behavior are giv en to aid in the analysis of glass tanks 
as production units II F K 

Physical chemistry of glass Fierre Gilard Glass 
Ini 17, 17-21,27(1036), cl C A 30, 5S5 1 —A general 
statement ol the present status of glass technology 

H r k 

Microchemical analysis of glasses. VIII The deter- 
mination of arsenic In glasses. W Gcilmann and O 

Meyex-Hoissen. Glaslech Btr 13,420(1035), cl C A 

29, 3704' — In detg the As in glasses it is recommended 5 Cr next, and Mn the most. The elements in oxidizing 


men KERR 

Laminated safety glass J W II . Randall Chemist 
12. 3G7-73(1D35) E. II. 

Old Brussels faience H. Nicaise Verse silicates 
ini 6, 457-60(1035) Herbert S. Willson 

Solid reactions at 1000° to 1200° between MgO or 
BeO and Ni, Fe, Cr, Mn and their oxides Louis Navias 
J Am Ceram Soc 19, l-7(193b) — The dements N», 

1 Tc, Cr and Mn and their oxides NiO, FejOi. Cr,0, and 
MnOi, in findy divided state, were brought into contact 
with granular, fused MgO in loose form and in pressed 
disks and also into contact with slabs of high-fired MgO 
and BeO Max temps were 1000°, 1100’ and 1200° in 
air firings The degree of reaction was noted by the 
extent of discoloration of the MgO and BeO near the 
contact surface Ni showed the least reactivity, Fe and 


to volatilize it as arsine in the usual way and to dct. the 
latter. Very small amts up to 0 025 mg are obtained 
colonmetncally With HgClt paper, while for amts, from 
0 025 to 10 mg. gravimetric detn of the reaction product 
of the arsine with HgCI, soln is useful. Total As is ob- 
tained by alk. decompn of the glass, while qumquevalent 
As can be detd by decompn. of the glass with IlF-HtSO, 
mixt. and fuming ofl of the As,Oi. The tmalent As is 
obtained by diflerence J. F. Hyde 


Influence of composition on the color of sulfur amber 
glass K. Litzow and G. Brocks Glass Ini. 17, 12-13 
(1936); Sprechsaal 63, 51-3(1935).— The reducing action 
of C, Zn, Si and A1 on NsiSOi to produce colors in glass 
is studied A definite C/Na,SO« ratio was observed for 
each strength of color produced A1 sticks worked as 
well as powd. Al, while Zn gave no color H. F. K. 

Fining of soda-lime magnesia glasses A. E. Badger. 
Glass Ini 16, 369(1933). — Substitution of lime for part 7 
of the dolomite produced a marked improvement in the 
fining of the glass melted in closed pots of 2000-lb ca- 
pacity H. F. K. 

Clays. J. LeBraz. Closes el rerres 1935, No 45, 
2-8 — Their use in glass manuf. is discussed. II S W 
Structure of phosphorescent glasses. A. Schloemer 
Glastech Ber. 13, 424-5(1035); cf. C. A. 27, 4016 — 


caused more reaction than their oxides in all cases 

There was less reaction with BeO than with MgO with 
corresponding contact material Firings were also made 
with these elements and oxides in contact with pressed 
disks of fused MgO in an atm. of H Ni and Fe showed 
no reaction, Cr very slight, and Mn slightly more. NiO 
and re,Oi were reduced to Ni and Te without reaction, 
whereas CtjOj did not reduce and gave no reaction, and 
6 MnOj became semi-smtercd and gave a very slight re- 


action When air or N> was passed, dry or moistened with 
HiO, through a mixt. of fused MgO with Mn, MnOi or 
Cr powders at 1200’, most reactivity was noted when the 
wet air was used. C. H. Kerr 

Jars for preservation of food A. Shlern Konserv- 
naya Prom S, 24-5(1935) — It is proposed to manuf 
jars from a mixt. of different slags and refractory days 
The heat conduction is high Meat and fish preserved 
in slag jars were as good ns those preserved in tinware 
Although the jars are resistant to acids, glazing is neces- 
sary. A semtfactory production has been started 

B. V Shvartzberg 

Effect of a tremohtic talc in whiteware bodies Donald 
Hagar. J. Am. Ceram. Soc. 19, 14-23(1936). — Wall- 
tile bodies of low moisture expansion and high resistance 
----- ----- . to delayed crazing can be developed by ustng tremohtic 

The view of D. Dobischek ( Ibid 13, 3*0(1935)) that the g talc with other body materials. Clay, pyrophyllite and 


phosphorescence of certain glasses examd. could be 
cnbed to a certain cryst. fine structure is untenable, since 
nothing is known of P in the vitreous condition. 

Defects of glass. Th Ziehner. Glas u 
237-8, 247-8(1035). — The factors influencing the mech 
strength of glass are discussed, ns well as the causes of 
failures in operation and use of glass Examples illustrate 
such defects M. Hartonheim 

Survey of insulation practice. C W. Parmelee and 
A. E. Badger. Class Ind. 16. 274 -7 ( 1035) .—The results 
are published of a questionnaire to continuous glass tank 
works to det. the value of insulation in the several parts of 
the system. 

The situation of safety glass made with celluloid' as the 
7Tn™ eda . te Uyer - Fntl ow - KVroceUulose 6. 120-3 
E. M. Symmes 


(1935). — A review. 


flint are best for use in such bodies. Sometimes limited 
amts of feldspar may be advantageous. Bodies of lowest 
moisture expansion can be developed at cone 10, with 
either intermediate (20-10) or high (over 60) percentage 
of talc, but bodies matured at cone 10 require special 
glazes to fit them. Bodies of high crazing resistance, 
low shrinkage, good strength and long firing range can 
be produced at cones 1 and 6 While such bodies do not 
9 have moisture expansions as low as those matured at cone 
10 they arc easier to manuf and more resistant to crazing 
than the usual com. wall tile. C. H. Kerr 

Raw leadless glazes for pottery and tile at cone 2. 
C. W. Merritt. _ J. Am Ceram Soc. 19, 23-5(1930); 
cf. C. A. 29. 3478* — The base glaze chosen for the color 
senes was ZnO 0 30, K,0 0 20, CaO 0 25, BaO 0 10. 
MgO 0 15, AljOi 0 22, SiO, 2 50, BiO, 02)75 cquiv. 
Colon anite was the chief flux, the batch being calcined 
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7nO 24 3, Buckingham feldspar 113.2, colemamte 51 5. 1 
BaCOi 19 7, steatite 18 9, fimt 60 0 and Ca(NOj)i 2 9 
lb The results with many coloring materials and their 
blends are given C H Kerr 

Red £taxes and nndergl&re red by reduction C. M 
Harder 3 Am Ceram Soc 19, 26-8(1930) — Various 
formulas are given and requirements in the firing pro- 
cedure Consistent development of the red color is de- 
pendent upon uniform evenly circulating kiln gases and g 
a proper relation of finng procedure to Blare fusibility 
C H Ken- 

Recent developments and trends La refractory processes 
and materials Louis J Trostel Iron Aft 136, Mo 21, 

18 21, 90-4, No 23, 20 9. 95(1935) —See C A. 29. 
«12* F G Korns 

Advanced and refined techme in the petrographic study 
of crystalline refractories R B McCormick J Am 
If ram 'soc 19, 7 13(1930) — The new lechwc for the 3 
dttu of n of minerals, as dev doped bj R C. Emmons, 

\ C A 23, 794, is desenbed There is a discussion of 
immersion media and a description of the double-' ana t ion 
app , the modified unnersal stage, and the smithsomte 
rcfractometer C H Kerr 

Senuacid refractory materials S A ZhiLharevich 
and G L Kogan Soiziahst Rekr>nsiruk!:i\a .Vania 
1935, No 5, 164-5 — Brick for lining open hearth furnaces 4 
made of a rout of cryst gra' els and Plastic refractory 
clajs of low bonding power stood more fusions than the 
usual refractory brick B V. Shvartzbcrg 

Refractories for the electrothermic nnc industry 
Winfield B MacBnde Bull Am Ceram Soc 14 , 
oS9 93(1935) —4 low Al,Oi refractory of low porosity 
has given the best service thus far in the elcctrothertmc 
smelting furnaces at Josephtown Other types tned 
included high AljOj, SiC and magnesite. After extensive 5 
tests it was detd that the refractories should meet the 
following conditions (1) low porosity to prevent Zn 
penetration, (2) high refractoriness to prevent softening, 
(3) high elec resistance at high temps , and (4) high re- 
sistance to spalling and gradual disintegration due to 
slag, vapor or gas C H Ken- 

Improvements made and desired for glasshouse re- 
fractories W L Fabiauic Gian Ind 17,5-8(1936) — . 
A survey of 28 refractory plants showed marked improve- 
ment tn quality of products as well as in mfg methods 
\ arjouv specifications for tank blocks for glass furnaces 
are summarized JI. F. K 

Chemicals in the enameling industry — changes in the 
demand for opacifirrs W'. Astles Chem Trade J 97, 
527-R(193o) — The most common opamfiers are SnOi, 
as a mill addn , ZrO, and silicate as mill and melt addn , 
and £b,0, as a melt addn There is no difference in ac- 7 
lual sp gr. of the medium and the light Sn oxides The 
higher oxides of Sb bave little, if any, toxicity. Na Zr 
silicate increases the acid-resisting properties of enamels 
W. 11. Boynton 

Opeeclrcag enamel wane Rfchaed Altfmn-r. Glatiude 

65, 639—12(1935) — Studies of fluondes as opacifiers in 
glassis yielded valuable information Cryolite and NaF 
are the most stable and are therefore suitable for any 
type of enamel Fluorspar and especially Na fluosilicate * 
are more suitable for enamel batches nch m alkalies and 
having a low m p , their use is discussed and examples 
are given M Y. Kondoidy 

Melting enamel L Yielhabcr Emtulwarm-Ind 12, 
313-15(1935) — The melting of enamel ui crucibles and 
lank lurnaces, and factors affecting it are discussed 
M V Kondoidy 

working enamel batches b Vielhaber £maifi«trea- 5 
Ini. 12, 300-8(1935) — A discussion of the working of 
raw materials for enamels and ol the effect of structure 
and moisture of raw materials, grinding, mixing, drying, 
finng, etc M v. Kondoidy 

Feldspar in enamel L Vielhaber. Emathraren-Ind 
12. 290-1(1935), cf . C A 29. 2079* —Evaluat ion of 
feldspar by them analysis is misleading Feldspars 
differing only slightly in compn may have very different 


mineralogical compns and different thermal expansions 
M. V. Kondoidy 

Cenum and nrcomum enamels for bathtubs L 
\ lelbaber Ematlnaren-Ind 12, 289-90(1935) — Com- 
ments on the paper by Faquet ( C A 29, C007 1 ) dealing 
with the use of Ce and Zr in enamels for bathtubs 
M V. Kcmdoidy 

Yellow pigments in the enamel industry. L Stuckert 
Clashulte 65, 011-12(1935) — The no of yellow pigments 
is limited Cadmium yellow and Naples yellow cannot 
be used in ware for cooking Yellow pigments are often 
used to change the white color; SnOj or another ©pacifier 
is added to the enamel batch Naples yellow consists 
essentially of pyroantimonate of Pb cnntg some ZnO and 
AljCH It is obtained by heating 2 mol Fb(N0«U with 
1 mol SbjO, and from 0 to 1 mol ZnO, ZnO mas bt 
partially replaced by AI1O1 The color tone and re- 
fractoriness vary according to compn , but the dissocn 
temps arc never reached in enamel practice Heating 
is done in an oxidizing atm to obtain the oxidation of £h 
which otherwise would produce black spots The yellow 
orange pigment thus obtained has a limited coating power, 
and therefore the addn to the miU amounts to 6 or 8*7 
The yellow enamel is often applied on a strongly opacified 
white enamel. The cfyst. form, color tone and stability 
of cadmium yellow depend on the method of production 
CdS pptd by H t SOt when cold is the cr-modification and is 
used lor light tones, when pptd hot it is the ff-form and 
is more stable It is necessary to eliminate the free 
H,SO. and the CdSO« The sulfide in the enamel is * 
colorant and an opacifier at the same time , 2 5% is 
added to the mill 1 1 is usually applied on a whit e enamel 
Oxidation during the finng of enamel contg Cd must be 
avoided Vanadium yellow is produced by heating FbO 
and ZtOi with V salts It is the only y ellow of high re- 
fractonness used under glaze It coats well and is re 
sistant to chem agents When various proport ions of 
Se are added to cadmium yellow, a complete gamut of the 
intermediary color tones is obtained Cadmium yellow 
can be mixed with various blue pigments also 

M V Kondoidy 

Effect ©f light and moisture on enamel L Vielhaber 
Ematluaren-Ind 12, 200-1(1935) — Enamels did not 
change color, while laquer tested under the same conditions 
was greatly affected by moisture M V Kondudy 

Determining thermal conductivity of enamel L 
Vielhaber. Emailvaren-Ind 12, 30^6(1935) —A dis 
cussion of the studies of DawihJ (C. A 29, 7603*) . It 
was found that thermal cond of enamel depend-, first 
on the kind and size of pores and secondfy on the chem 
compn of the enamel A 'cries of factors with the help 
of which thermal cond can be caled from the chem 
compn is given The value of 0 0027 can be taken as 
a mean value for ware enamel at 40*. M V K 

Fntted or unfntted ground-coat enamel Hans Hard- 
wigef Glashulte 65, 73S-40( 1935) — It is still impossible 
fa use all un fritted ground coat for sfiect iron enamels 
because ol the chem reactions occurring during firing 
However, good results are obtained by properly mixing 
a fntted portion with an unfntted portion and increasing 
ihe time of firing M. V Kondoidy 

Oxidation control in finng ground -coat enamels 
Wesley G Martin. Ceram Ind 25,60,02,04.72(1930) 
Herbert S Willson 

Enamel for water boiler. L Vielhaber Ematltoaren- 
Ini 12, 258-61(1935) — Inipunties tn boiling water have 
btlle or no effect on some enamels while others are greatly 
affected This is probably due not to ordinary reactions 
between acids and bases, but to exchange processes 

M V. Kondoidy 

Wavy and net -Lie structure of enameled ware L 
4 lelbaber Emailwaren-lni 12,235(1935) — Enameled 
surfaces sometimes show a reticular structure with slightly 
uaev en surfaces of different color tones Thu defect can be 
partly removed by slightly shaking or vibrating the ware 
Just enameled However, if the ground coat has such a 
structure, this will not help The formation of uneven 
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U. S 2,021 ,180, 


surfaces 3s sometimes due, especially in Sb enamels, to a 1 Galey (to Pittsburgh , Plate Glass C° ). 

•if on of oDacifvme constituents, M» V. Kondotdy Nov. 19 Structural details. . .. 

' How the continuous enameling furnace aSects copper- Apparatus for trMspomne Blass Eheets horn a rolhng 
heads II. L Cook Bui!. Am. Ceram. See. 14, 3*3-5 machine to a position m front of an annealmg leer. 

( 1935) -Box-tyre furnaces seal over the metal more Ghcenes de la Sambre Soc anon Bnt. 435,r.5o, bert. 

rapidly than do continuous furnaces and the ware thus 25, 1935 Divided on 4.5,514 (C /l 29, 63S- ) . In 

tired has fewer copperheads Finns conditions ore app composing a ro ler-way conveyor fitted, between 

different with a continuous furnace and new problems the rollers adjacent the leer, with members which arc 

ame Pickling practice used for box furnaces is not „ raised to lift the sheet from the rollers during the charging 
[‘factory for continuous furnaces Copperheadmg *“ 


minimized” by using proper fnts Often a treatment of 
30 sec in the acid pickle or eliminating the acid pickle 
will greatly decrease coppcrheadinc A Ni bath following 
the pickle is now used as standard practice C II K 
Cleaning and preparation of metal parts Martin II 
Kidder. I from Age 27, 274 -5( l*3<>5 II S \V 

De-enaraehng I, Vielhaber Emaihceren-ind 
300-1 ( 19351. — De-enamcling is 
cast-iron ware notwithstanding repeated firing, and 
easily done by Sand blasting The more resistant the 
enamel is to acids, the more difficult it is to remove it 
The enamel can be treated by acids, alk coins or fused 
alkalies HC1, HiSOt, chromic acid and II F are u«ed 
The lalter dis«ol\ed acid-stable ennmels but its use is 
dangerous Cold 1IC1 and HiSO, dissolve soft enamels 
MjCrOi (40^. coin ) is very effect i\e Hot NaOH 

(507r) dissolves enamel in several hrs An oik bath at 
540* dissolves the enamel in several min without attack- 
ing the metal It is possible al«o to de-cnamet by steam 
or solns under pressure M V Kondoidy 

De-enamelmg enameled ware Walter Obst Emmi- 
troren-Jnd 12, 233—4(1*35) — Various patents and 
methods are dt«cussed M V Kondotdy 


stroke of the pusher, each member is formed with narrow 
spaced sheet-engaging surfaces 

Roller apparatus /or conveying sheet glass to cooling 
leers Les Glaccrics de la Sambre Soc anon Ger. 
022.235, Nov 23, 1935 (Cl 32<i 34) 

Apparatus for tempering glass Pilkmgton Bros Ltd 
Tr 7b7,*64, Oct 2, 1015 
Glass-annealing furnace Coming Glass Works Ger 


;peeully suitable for 3 01*,5S7, Oct 3, 1*35 (Cl 32a 2*) 


Vertical tunnel apparatus for annealing sheet glass 
Paul L Geer (to Amro, Inc ) l’S 2,020,781, Jan 7 
Structural, mech and operative details 

McfSe leer for annealing glassware such as bottles 
Leon J Home, Sr (to L J Houze Convex Glass Co ). 
U S 2,020,737, Jan 7 Structural and operative details 
Apparatus for charging glass-annealing leers Wm 
! Green fL Co (Ecclestield) Ltd , Ernest Warren, King, 
Taudevin & Gregson Ltd and John H Webster Bnt 
435.4SS, Sept 23, 1*33 In a “stacker" of the kind 
comprising a transverse conveyor from which the ware 
is transferred to the leer eonv eyor b> a member which is 
reciprocated to have an operative stroke in the opposite 
direction to and an idle stroke in the same direction as the 
(ravel of the transverse conveyor, the speed of the idle 
stroke is greater than that of the Com eyor and means is 


App for heating glass sheets for cutting (Bnt pat 5 provided for delaying the next operative stroke 


435,343) 4 Appl>mg refractor)* linings 
(Ger. pat 022,305) 20 


Glass I. G. rarbemnd A.-G (Paul Huppert and 
Hans Georg Grimm, inventors) Ger. 022,340, Nov. 20, 
1*35 (Cl 32b. 1) Strongly refracting glass contg 
CtV-ts^ ol TiOi is obtained in an uncolored form by ad- 
justing the compn of the InmaJ mixt. in such a manner 
that the product contains 20-35°r of alkali, the remainder 
being SiOi, with or without B t O, The alkali is added 
wholly or in part as nitrate, and the mixt. is fused in an 
oxidizing atm. at a temp not above 1300*. 

Gas -burner system for heating glass-melting tanks 
Glaswcike Ruhr A -G. Ger. 0222231, Nov 22, 1935 
(a. 32 j. 5) 

Apparatus for manufacture of glassware such as bottles 
Alexander r. AfciVish. U. S 2,U2t>.fS?4, Jan. 7. 
mech. and operative details 

Glass objects. Georges Delacroix and Henri Iforaist 
1 r. “£8,409, Oct. 10, 1935 The primary materials used 
are mixed dry, then malaxed with a liquid aggluttnant 
composed of an aq solo, of one or more of the them sub- 
stances entering into the compn of the glass 
more of the pnmar) materials, so 


Etching lamp bulbs T redenck Kallus U S 2,027,- 
983, Jan 14 A bulb is subjected to an etching fluid 
and then immediately, without washing, is treated with 
a limited quantity of steam, and then after on interval 
of time is washed out by flooding with addnl. steam 
App. is described 

Laminated glass Geo B Watkins (to Libbey-Owtns- 
J'ord Glass Co ). US. 2,020,717, Jan. 7 Two sheets 
of glass are united with an interposed sheet of nonbnttle 
material such as a cellulose ester compn. treated with n 
mixt of esters of phthahe acid such as diam)l and dibutvl 
phthalates Cf. C. A. 30, S32‘. 

Laminated glass. James G McNally and Sterling 
S. Sweet (to Eastman Kodak Co). U. S 2,026,*S7, 
Jan. 7 Glass sheets are joined with an intervening 
sheet such as one of cellulose acetate compn. bonded to 
Various 7 the glass by a film such as one of cellulose acetate acid 
succinate dissolved in n plasticizing solvent such as benxyl 
ale. 

Apparatus for laminated sheet-glass manufacture. 
Willard C. McDaniel (to Libbey-Owcns-Ford Glass Co.) . 
U. S. 2,020,692, Jan. 7. Various structural, mech and 
operative details. 

Conditioning clay for ceramic ware manufacture 


■ • . -- - — - * — — — — — obtain for the .wuwmwuv^ vmj iux wiiuiic wuc uimuiiviure 

tusicm, agglomerates of any form, e. g , granules or bn- B Minor F. If. Gouvemeur (to Locke Insulator Corp ) 
. . . . , U. S 2,026,782, Jan. 7. The clay is extruded unffn 


. Jan. 7. The clay is extruded under 
pressure and simultaneously subjected to vibration in 
the direction of extrusion. App. is described. 

Ceramic products. Grandes Tuillerire de Nemours 
Fr. 7SS.104, Oct. 5, 1935. Extra-hard ceramic products 
are made from sedimentary rocks and volcanic rocks. 


Press for making ply-glass. Adolf Kampfer and Adolf 
C. Fl&tze Ger C19,*43, Oct. 10. 1935 (Cl 39a. 17.50). 

Apparatus for miking sheet glass Libbcy-Owens- 
lard Glass Co. Ger. 622.46S, Dec. 2, 1935 (Cl 32a 

“SLI- S? ®">- A 2S 5W). • „ „„ 

Plat?Gta“ &. <» ">»* B »bom 5% of » decra™, 'lamut s»S 

“ . Apparatus for pressing semi -dry ceramic material under 


rlas-Mnniifaetin- Carl Ticlsch G. n 


Xnv «•< imt mi ,c\ 72.“ J . ' — *V2» , pressing 5cmi-<iry ceramic material under 

stilf’nTixii!- • The ^Hed sheet, while high pressure as in the manufacture of refractory articles 

hainefw a^< , P * ..rollers Dwight B. Hendry* (to Harbison-Walker Refractories 

. Co.).. U..S- 2,026,940, Jan. 7. App. and various 


Class Co ) U. S 2,02 i, 197, Nov-. ]p! 
details ol app. and operation are described. 


Various Silica suitable for coating stone, bnck, sand molds 
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form of silica capable of adhering to material such as 
stone, bnck, concrete, etc , the material is treated with a 
solo coots a silicic acid ester of a polyhydric ale such 
as a glycol or glycerol ester and silica is deposited by 
hydrolysis U S 2,027,932 relates to sand molds adapted 
for use with alloys of high m p and having a smooth 
coating of adherent un/used silica deposited on their 

Apparatus for production of shaped ware such as tubing 
from fused vitreous material Philip K Devers (to 
General Elcc Co) US 2,037,155, Jan 7 An 
elongated stock is drawn from a silica fusion through a die 
submerged iu the fusion (various details of app and 
operation being described) 

Casting poTcelam and. stoneware Giovanni Euschi 
and Maumio Rurach Bnt 434,494, Aug 27, 1935 
Articles free from air bubbles are cast in plaster molds 
by circulating the fluid slip continuously through the 
mold by means of a circulating pump until the necessary 
thickness has hetn deposited App is described 

Pyroxylin thermometer cases, etc Glenn A Cooper 
(to Crater Mfg Co ) US 2,027,152, Jan 7 Various 
details of app and operation 

Refractory products Compagme de produits chimiques 
et elcctrometallurgiques Alan, Froges & Camargue 
(M Kortscbak, apphcaat in Austria) Tr 78S.4S2, Oct 
id, 1935 Bricks, linings and protective layers for 
furnaces, etc , are made without baking by intimately 
mixing powd clay, gTOg, SiOi and AbOt, calcined quartz- 
ite, zircon, bauxite, kiesclguhr, etc , with a binder con- 
sisting of substances of high mol mt , such as residual 
lye from the sulfite rnanuf of cellulose, and a sol meta- 
silicate, if desired with the addn of reSO, and crystd 


graphite and with or without water. The mizt may be 
treated with steam to bring it to the required consistency 
for molding. 

Recrystalhzed chromite suitable for refractory products 
Gilbert E. Sell (to E. J La vino and Co ). US 2,028,- 
017, Jan 14 See Fr. 781,270 (C, A. 29, 6384'). 

Refractory material for glass furnaces. The Car- 
borundum Co Fr. 787,931, Oct. 1, 1935. See Can 
351,079 (C. A 29, 67221). 

Abrasive grinding wheels Duane K Webster (to 
Norton Co). U. S 2,027,132, Jan 7 Structural 
details 

Abrasive sheets Orello S Buckner (to Behr -Manning 
CoTp ) U. S 2,027,097, Jan. 7. A sheet of material 
such as paper or cloth having an adhesive surface is 
placed in a magnetic field, so that the lines of force pass 
approx perpendicularly through the sheet and ir.ag- 
, aetically coated abrasive grams such as grams coated 
with iron or steel are showered onto the surface App 
is described 

Abrasive coatings on materials such as paper or cloth 
Elmer C. Schacht (to Behr-Manjuog Corp ). U S 
2, 027,307-8-9, Jan 7. Various details of app and 
operation are described for applying abrasive particles 
such as sand to material such as paper or cloth and con- 
trolling their deposition by the action of an elec field 
1 Tunnel fains Bernard J. Moore. Bnt, 435,452, 
Sept 23, 1935 A kiln for the rnanuf of pottery, etc, 
comprises 3 or more side by side tunnels through which 
the goods is moved in opposite directions. 

Apparatus for propelling a train of abutting trucks 
through a tunnel kiln W. G Allen & Sons (Tipton) 
Ltd and Wm 11. Jones Bnt 434,377, Aug. 30, 1933 
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Special cements for use in mass eoocrete II Eisner 
v Gronow Zernent 24, 747-9(1935) — The desirable 
properties and methods of their prepn are discussed 
generally H F K 

Theory of hardening of hme-pozzuolamc cements 
V N Yung Stmtel Material 1935, No 8,3-18 — 
Lime pozzuolanie cements harden very slowly as the 
result of a slow reaction at ordinary temp of amorphous 
silica with Ca(OIl), Adsorption systems of an in- 
definite compn , arc formed and these are converted into 
amorphous gelatinous hydrated silicates varying Iran 
CaO S1O3 «UiO to 2CaO SiO, nH,0 In water harden- 
ing tbc cementing mass consists of gelatinous hydrated 
silicates In air hardening the strength ceases to increase 
as a result of drying and begins to fall on carbonation, 
owing to formation of a powd tmr.t of SiO? and CaCO> 
In lime-sand brick subjected to the influence. at steam nodes 
pressure are formed concretions of cryst hydrated silicates 
that pass over when carbonated into cryst concretions 
of calcite without any decrease of the strength of the bnck 
with quartz grams The hardening of lime-basic stag 
cement is followed by a colloidal ion of slag under the 
influence of the Ca(OH), soln The increase of strength 
ceases on account of early drying, sufficiently hardened 
in moist condition, lime-slag cements are much less sub- 
jected to carbonation on account of the density of colloidal 
formations as compared with those ol lime-pozzuolamc 
cements E L Stefanowsky 

Magnesian Portland cement I L Lefand and V. V. 
Serov Tzemenl 3, No 7,7-18(1935), cf I L Lefand 
and V V Serov Ibid 2, No. I, 5-21(1934) —Lab 
and plant investigations demonstrated the possibility 
of obtaining const -vol magnesian Portland cement 
The presence of free MgO (5-0%) in the clinker in quan- 
tities leading to inconstancy of vol can be disclosed by 
the accelerated method of investigation in an autoclave 
during 3 hrs under a pressure of 14 atra The usual 
method does not give the required results on account of 
the slow hydration of free MgO. The excess over 5% 


of MgO occurs as 4 CaO 2MgO AltOi F«Oi t MgO - 
AltO, 2CaO Fe.O, MgO and CaO MgO SiOr and as 
MgO in • solid soln in these eompds ; thus is assured 
constancy of vol of the cement up to a content of 11% 
6 of MgO The clinker can be burned in rotary kilns 
The optimal conditions are 25-30% of volatile matter 
in the charge and a moderate calorific value of the fuel 
The output and fuel consumption are equal to those in 
the usual Portland cement production The setting time 
of the cement with a 2% addn of gypsum is normal, 
with 30% of hydraulic additions it does not decrease m 
the first period of setting as in ordinary Portland cement 
EE Stefanowsky 

The action of magnesium salts on pozzuolanie portland 
cements V.V.Kwd rxemrnl 3, No 7,42-53(1935) — 
Solr.s of Mg salts attack pozzuolatnc cements the more, 
the higher the percentage of hydraulic addus Toward 
dd solas poziuo'.anic cements are sufficiently resistant, 
at couens at over 1% the resistance decreases in » degree 
depending on the kind of cement. The actum of Mg 
salts is based on the decompn of Ca silicates and ahum- 
g nates Free H ions liberated m the partial hydrolysis 
of Mg salts can also enter into the action The slow 
deterioration of Portland cement is explained by the 
presence of free lime, forming Mg(OH)> with MgSO< and 
MgClj, this takes place also in the case of a small pozztio- 
lame addn , leaving a considerable amount of free lime 
E E Stefanowsky 

Influence of the temperature of drying of blast furcate 
slag on the hydraulic properties of slag cement. V. Y» 
v Eremenko Ttemenl 3, No. 6, 35-40(4935) —In sl»S 
coutg 45-7% oi CaO drying temps of COO' to 1000 
decreased the mechanical strength of the cement, but the 
rate of decrease falls with the increasing temp Th e 
decrease takes place only during tbe early hardening 
period and nearly disappears in 28 days The setting 
time of the cement decreases only slightly. A drying 
temp of 800® is recommended for the case investigated 
E. E. Stefanowsky 
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The calculation of the raw materials for cement. V. 1 (1935) —Concrete, .sand, calcareous materials, etc. 


N. Yung. Ttement 3, No 8, 4-18( 1935) .—The formula 
for the satn. of clinker with lime in ordinary portland 
cement is suggested on the basis of a detailed analysis of 
the chemistry of cltnker formation 100 (CaO— CaObouoj 
- 0.7SO,) - 2 8{StOi ~ SiQ «,( + 1 05AI.0. + 035- 
FeiOi). In the production of high-grade cement high 
in lime, the calcn must be based on close analysis of all 
factors involved in the conditions of the given plant 
E E Stefanowsky 

Calculation of the mixture of raw materials for the 
production of portland cement clinker V A Kind 
Ttement 3, No 8, 19-24(1935) —The existing formulas 
for calcn are critically reviewed The following is a 
modification of the Kuhl formula * = [(2 8SiO, X 
KII + 165.41,0, + 0 35Fe»0,) - CaO) - I CaO - 
(2 8SiO, X KH + 1 65A1.0, + 0 35Fe,0,)l *= clay /lime 
(KII - coeff of satn ) E E Stefanowsky 

The stability toward mineral salts of pozzuolanic 
portland cement with additions of burnt clay V V 
Kind Ttement 3, No. 8, 42-7(1935), cf C A 29, 
2327* — With increase of burnt clay from 20 to 50% 
the stability increases Cement contg 20% of burnt 
clay is less stable than pure portland cement, with 30% 
clay it is equal to, and with 40-50% clay considerably 


„ ut injected first with a soln. of Na or K silicate, then 
with a pptg soln (dil. HCI or H,SO« 1 MgSO,, Ca, Mg 
or A1 chloride, or Mg, Zn or A1 fluosilicate) . The speci- 
mens were then tested at intervals for strength w com- 
pression, for permeability, and for resistance to corroding 
agents Best results in all cases are obtained when the 
1st soln is 3G-3S° B€ Na silicate and the 2nd 33-11% 
Cad, C. D. West 

The viscosity of road tars. J G Mitchell and A. R. 
Lee J Soc Chem Ind. 54, 407-UT(ie35) —Measure- 
ments were made with a modified Ostwald viscometer 
(C A 28,3221 *) The relationship of Evans and Pickard 
r t T m = k, where n is viscosity, T Tahr. temp and 
n and k are consts was confirmed The relative values 
of 7i occurring m the above equation were not affected 
by low-temp distn v was linearly related to ij at 25® 
3 for distn residues from a tar having tj from 10* to 10* 
poises The effect of oiling black pitch and of loss of oil 
from tar by distn was detd A working method for 
estg amt of cutting back required to produce tars of 
specified was given P S Roller 

Crystalline masses from Tshardzhul loesses for the 
production of paving blocks P S Kuten. Stroitel. 
Material 193S, No 7, 43-5 —Loess of the compn SiQ» 


surpasses, portland cement in stability, but is less stable 49 26, A!, 6, 1 1 25, TiO, 0 53, Fe,0, 6 62, Mn,0, 0 36, 
than the product obtained by addn of Bryansk diatomite 4 CaO 12 75, MgO 3 34, SO, 0 19, K,0 2 07, Na,0 1 27, 


rock The low stability is probably caused by the forma- 
tion of Ca sulfoalummate through the action of CaSO, 
formed from free lime and Na,SO« of the cement 

E E Stefanowsky 

Tshernoretchenskil portland-cement plant I E 
Bashmatchnikov and Ya G Sokolov Ttement 3 , No 
8, 25-32(1935). — The following are characteristic features 
of the plant. Wolff slurry filters reduce the fuel con- 5 
sumption and increase the output; economizers for the 
utilization of the flue gases have been installed, solid 
cryst. limestone and shale clay arc used. High-grade 
cement is obtained. E. E Stefanowsky 

Automatic shaft loins A S. Panteleev. Ttement 3, 
No. 8, 32-6(1935).— To obtain high-grade cement 
clinker m automatic shaft kilns it is necessary to use 
1309-1400 cal. of fuel for 1 kg. of clinker and an excess 


ignition loss 12 95%, m 1140°, was heated at 1350-1400® 
and cast mechanically into metal molds In order to 
obtain a cryst structure of the block, it was treated after 
casting in an annealing furnace at 500° to 1000° during 
10 5-12 5 hrs The block had a crushing strength of 
5400 kg /sq cm and other good mechanical properties. 

E E Stefanowsky 


Roasting and sintering dusts (Uinkering cement tnixts.) 
(Saint-Jacques, Poupet) 9. Silica for coating stone, 
bnck (concretel, etc (U. S pat. 2,027,931) 19 Bin 
for homogenizing cement raw meal (U S pat. 2,027,697) 1. 
Wood preservation (Remington) 26. 


Cement Charles II Breerwood (to Valley Forge 


of air. Cylindrical briquets 3-4 cm. in diam. must be 6 Cement Co.). U. S 2,028,313, Jan. 21. In treating 


used. The mixture of raw materials must be charged 
continuously and must be homogeneous E. E. S 

The stability of the lining at the Leningrad Cement 
plant. Yu S. Lur’e and S. I. Vorotumtzev. Ttement 
3, No. 8, 37-8(1935). — High-grade cement is produced 
from lime tuff, clay and roasted pyrites. The grog brick 
lining of one kiln was replaced by a clinker -concrete 
packed lining in the drying and sintering zones After 
3 months, the kiln works normally E. E S. 

Fuel requirements for rotary cement kilns A. S. 
Dokudovshil. Ttement 3, No. 6, 5-13(1935). 

E. E. Stefanowsky 

Ash from powdered brown coal as a raw material for 
the production of cement. V. V Surovtzev and A. S 
Rasorenov. Stroitel. Material. 1935, No. 7, 63-71.— The 
finely divided ash together with hme can be used for the 


Iime-beanng cement raw materials contg an undesirable 
quantity of at least one constituent such as CaCO, and 
in which the CaCO, value varies from time to time as 
received for treatment, the sands are sepd. from the fine 
particles of each material, an addnl. quantity of the 
coarser particles is sepd. from the fines and combined with 
the sands, the combined coarse particles ate subjected 
to froth flotation so conducted that the concentrate is 
7 maintained substantially at a desired CaCO, value and 
the rejects include the undesirable quantity of constituents 
originally present such as CaCO, and the concentrate from 
the flotation operation is combined with the untreated 
fines to provide a mirt. of desired CaCO, value which is 
maintained substantially const by varying the quantity 
of the coarser particles sepd from the fines and addedto 
the sands, so that the combined quantity is varied in- 


production of pozzuolamc cements. The mechanical 3 versely as the CaCO, value of the materials vanes in the 
of * he cemen ‘ can be improved by adding about materials as received. An arrangement of app. is de- 
2% of dd. solns of CaCl, or NaCl E. E. S ' -- - 

Strength reduction of heated mortar. Heinrich Luft- 


schitz. Zement 24, 749-51(1935). II. F 

, n « e £ wd ^ g , ofc ? ncrete - S A Mironov. ' Tekhnita 
No 45 — In the hardening of hydraulic materials 
swdhng is greater at lower temps. Slower formation of 
the bio, gel delays the formation of the crystals that 


- — arrangement < 

scribed Cf. C. A. 30, 594*. 

Cement Alton J. Blank (to Cement Process Corp ). 
Can 353,934, Nov. 5, 1935 One part matenal contg. 
lime in a form reactive to Si and A1 is mixed with 2 parts 
of a a argillaceous material, e. g. diatomaeeous earth, 
and with Portland cement in the presence of a 1% aq. 
soln of NaCl A temp, of 150° is maintained to produce 


J • . , iuai ouiu ui mu n icraii. w isu is maimainea 10 proauce 

Freer! rr <- !,», > j "TdraU® 11 is more complete 9 mutual reactions between the lime and the siliceous and 

j- - — —• -* — -- -* aluminous components of the argillaceous matenal. The 

tensile strengths for test samples under standard condi- 
tions for portland cement was increased considerably. 

High-silica cement. Fntz A. B. Flnkeldey. U. S. 
2.02S.3S6, Jan 21. Addnl. siliceous and calcareous 
materials such as crushed shale and limestone are mixed 
with hot cement clinker as it comes from the clmkenng 
kiln at a temp, of about 700-1050® and maintained in 


Freezing the cement -sand imxt. increased the stability 
of the cements It is a mistake to begin the elec, heating 
of concrete earlier than 1-1 5 days after it is laid and this 
must be taken into account also during accelerated lab. 
e *e? ... . . .. B. V. Shvartzberg 

strength and impermeability of concrete and porous 
rocks as Increased by treatment with siliceous solutions. 
At. Stamatiu. Rev. ind. minfrale No. 360, 597-602 
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contact therewith for a Ume sufficient to effect calcination 1 
of the calcareous material, the proportion of the added 
siliceous material being such as to equal up to about 24% 
of tie combined materials when finished and the cal- 
careous material to yield an addol CaO content up to 
about 6% of the combined finished materials An ar- 
rangement of app is described 

Cement nurture containing calcium arsenate Johan 
B Stalhane (to Bolidens Gruvaktiebolag) U. S 2,023,- - 
420, Jan 21 About 20% or more of Ca meta- or pyro- 
arsenate is used with lime, Ca silicate, Portland cement or 
aluminate cement, and serves to give a low soly 

Sintering cement, agglomerating ores Metallges. 

A -G (Bernhard Young, inventor) Ger 622,146, 

Nov 21, 1935 (Cl 80c 11) In processes for sintering 
cement or agglomerating ores by burning a mist of the 
material with a fuel on a grate through which air is blown, 
the proportion of fuel is adjusted so that a part of the 3 
material is insufficiently burnt, and this part is added to 
the next batch of material 

Rotary cement kilns Johan S Fasting Bnt 

434.CC9, Sept 6, 1935 A preheater for a kiln comprises 
a rotary perforated dram encircling the inlet end of the 
Liln, a fixed wall, having an outlet at its lower part, being 
provided to cause the waste gases from the Vdn to pass 
downwardly through the lower portion of the dram and 
the layer of charge material fed thereto * 

Applying refractory linings to rotary kilns for burning 
cement, etc Didier-W erke A -G Ger 622,305, Nov. 
25, 1935 (Cl 80c 14 01) Manipulative features are 
described 

Rotary inclined drier and kiln Installation suitable for 
use in cement manufacture Ray C Newhouse (to 
Alhs-Chalmers Mfg Co) US 2,027, 0o9, Jan 7. 
Various structural, much and operative details 5 

Light tonciete Lton J Walter Fr 783,715, Oct 
15, 1035 A sola for maintaining air in the form of 
independent small cells in suspension in a milk of cement 
during the setting of the cement contains anhj d Na,CO. 1, 
brown saponin 20 g , water 100 and com formol 2 1 
Road making substances Maschinenfabnk Kommck 
GmbH Ger 619,973, Oct 10. 1933 (Cl 806 25 09) 


A fillin g material for the spaces between bituminous blocks 
for roads, etc , consists of dry fine sand mixed with a 
small amt. of bitumen or tar and a small amt. of Ca(0H) ( 
Thus, 100 parts of fine sharp sand is dried by heating to 
150-200" and mixed with 2-3 parts of hot bitumen or 
tar and 0 5-0 75 parts of Ca(OH). 

Ceramic paving stones, etc Henry Behrens Baustoff- 
bandelges. m b. H. Ger. 019,899, Oct. 9, 1935 (Cl 
506 12 07) . Clay and ground unburned stone are mixed 
and then molded and fired. Thus, bnck clay is mixed 
with sand and basalt, pressed and fired 

Paving blocks Fried Krupp A.-G. Fr. 788,557, 
Oct 12, 1935. Blocks are made of a layer of good sup- 
porting power, such as a mixt. of ground cryst. blast- 
furnace slag, hardening in gases contg. COi, and granu- 
lated blast-furnace slag, hardening in an ale. soln , and 
a layer resistant to wear composed of a mixt. of cement 
and mineral fragments, e g , blast-furnace cement and 
fragments of slag 

Paving Hermann Plauscm (to T. R. C Corp ) 
U S 2,026, 9SS, Jan. 7. A rolled ballast road is formed 
with ballast stones umted and with their interstices filled 
with a hydraulically set bituminated mortar prepd from 
an initially pulverulent intimate mixt. of a hydraulic 
binder such as a mixt. of gypsum with lime or cement 
snd not more than 7% the wt of the binder of a bitu- 
minous material such as asphalt, tar or pitch U S 
2,026,9S9 relates to forming a pavement of similar ma- 
terials to which water is added to cause the binder to set 
after the pavement is compressed by rolling in situ 

Covering material suitable for use on walls, etc Abra- 
ham B Miller (to Paraffine Cos , Inc ). U. S 2.027,744, 
Jan 14 A body such as paper, cloth, etc., has a pre- 
formed sheet of material such as uncured linoleum 
against it so as to form a bond between the materials 
which exceeds the bonding between the particles of the 
sheet, and the sheet is then peeled from the body so that 
surface portions of the sheet are split off and retained on 
the surface of the body. 

Fabneated sheets of mica suitable for wall coverings, 
etc Francis C. Atwood U S 2,027,082, Jan 7 
App. and various operative details are described. 
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Coals from the Chelyabinsk deposits N G Titov 
Khtm Tttrdogo Tophta 5. 679-83(1934) —General 
characteristics of the Chelyabinsk brown coals are pre- 
sented A A Boehthngk 

A control chart for interpretation of coal sampling data 7 
T W Guy Combustion 7, No 6, 23-32(1935) —A 
method is given for prepg and using a coal chart that will 
indicate whether the quality of a given coal is within re- 
quired limits Joseph H Wells 

Errors of data of washabihty curves In coal dressing. 

G Tarjin Roy Hung Palatm-Joscph Umv Tech. 
Econ Set , Sopron, Pub Dept Afimng Mel. 7, 397-424 
(1935) — Errors detd tn washabihty curves amounted g 
In general to 0 1% Calcns showed that at an ash content 
of 30% in coals the probable error reaches 0 1004% 
For smaller ash content it decreases somewhat. Also 
the probable errors of moisture detns are discussed 
S S de Fmfily 

Method for the proper evaluation of effects of coal 
dressing G Tarjfin Roy. Hung Palatm-Jcscpk 
Untv Tech Econ Set , Sopron, Pub Dept. Mining Met 
7, 378-96(1935) — Catcg coal output and efficiency of * 
coal dressing from ash contents does not give reliable 
values A modification of present ealen methods is 
proposed by transforming the "ash” basal curve into the 
"gang" curve, which latter should serve as a basis for the 
ealen S S de Tinily 

Direct simultaneous microdetermination of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen IV. Analysis of bituminous coals 
and derived products W. R. Kirncr. Ind Eng Chem , 


Anal. Ed 8, 57-61(1936) —The methods previously 
described, C. A 28 , 6394', 30 , 45*, 205*, are adapted to the 
examn of coal and allied products With the knowledge 
available from the previous work on pure compds contg 
N, certain deductions can be made with respect to the 
probable way in which the N is combined. It woutd 
seem that the linkage in bituminous coal is not that of 
an ammo or amido group but more likely that of a hetero- 
cyclic eompd In the case of mtro humic acid, evidence 
supports the view that an isomtroso-keto linkage is 
present The values obtained directly for O are, as a 
rale, higher than the values obtamed by difference, except 
with coke where the opposite is true W. T. H. 

Purification of coal View. Ret ««<f. mtnfrale No 
339 , 581-9(1935) — A review of the subject under 3 
headings- washing, treatment of fines and slimes and dry 
methods C D West 

Low-temperature carbonization of Chelyabinsk coals 
n I. B Rapoport and Z E Kosolapov. Khtm Tverdoto 
Tofttva 5. 702-10(1934) , cf C. A. 28 , 6274*. — Carboni- 
zation at 450*, 5C0* and 550 "yielded 2 5-4% primary tar 
and 62 4-63.2% semicoke The sp gr and the contents 
of NIT, and phenols increases in the tar waters with in- 
crease in the carbonization temp The procedure is de- 
scribed and the results are tabulated A A. B 

The determination of volatile substances In anthracite* 
M P Lenskaya. Khtm Tterdoro Tophva 5, 699-5 
(1934) — A weighed amount (1 g) of air-dry, ground 
anthracite is placed in a fared crucible and then moistened 
with kerosene (1-1.5 cc ) The mixt is heated with a 
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Bartell ole, burner bavin? a flame of IS cm., While the 1 autoclave heated to 410° for 2--2 5 hr*, in the 


distance between the flame and the crucible is mam* 
tamed at 8 cm., for 3 mm. It is claimed that results ac- 
curate within 0.3% can be obtained. Kerosene is evapd 
and partly decompd , creating the proper atmosphere in 
the crucible, whereby undesirable chem reactions are 
eliminated A A Boehtlingk 

Rapid determination of nitrogen in coal R D Sheui- 
man and A Z Yurovskil Khim Tvtrdogo To pin a 5, 
600-702(1934) — The method proposed by the authors 
differs from that of KjeJdahMVittaeker tn that a stronger 
oxidizing medium is used (KMnO, 4- CuO) The amount 
of substance used in the analysts is 0 2-0 3 ft , this is 
titrated with 0 03 N acid for the detn of NHi, the flask 
being heated with specially adapted elec heaters so as to 
accelerate the oxidation of coal A detailed description 
of the method is given _A A _ Boehtlingk 


MoSt at a cold H pressure of 100 atm. The yield of liqutd 
products amounted to 31% of an oily product com- 
posed of phenols, and mainly hydroaromatic hydrocarbons. 
On oxidation the humic acids of peat yielded a mixt. 
of benzene-carboxylic acids in addn to volatile acids; 
no mellitic acid was produced A A Boehtlingk 

Production of city gas and gas for synthesis from brown 
coal by the continuous-current gas process W. Allncr. 
Z VtT deut Ing 79, 1487-92(1935), cf C A 29, 
ft 731 4 — Structural details Joseph II . Wells 

Making city gas nontoxic by means of catalytic oxidation 
of carbon monoxide with steam Fritz Schuster 1 V/trme 
58, 854-45(1935) —Heating values are ealed ; coal gas is 
compared with water gas Removal of COj after oxida- 
tion of CO is discussed W II Bruckner 

Content of free oxygen in a fuel gas and its explosive- 


1935, No It, 22 — Fuel gas contg COj 1 5, Of 1 fl, CO 
9 17, CHi 0 37 and Hi 33 72%, was mixed with air, 6 to 
25% by vol , and tested for explosiveness by Igniting it 
in a closed vessel by means of a heated Ft wire Pressure 
varied from 4 8 to 14 4% above atm Stgns of explosion 
begin to appear at 0 42% Oi content S L Madorsky 
Water gas at Llslchansk coal mine Preliminary re- 


Experiments on a small coal panel at the Lisichansk 3 ness A S Kuznetzov Podzemnaya Gaztfikatztya Uglet 
mine (on underground gasification) I P Kirichenko ' *” — r ''*' rri - 1 K r ’- 1 n rr> 

Podzemnaya Gaztfikatztya Uglet 1935, No 7 8, 3 12, 
cf C A 29, 32(1* —This is a continuation on a larger 
scale of previous expts on underground gasification of 
coal by the "drift-gas-generator” method, consisting in 
forcing air and steam through bore-holes into a system 

of drifts through the coal body The point* investigated „ , - 

were. (1) max distance between drifts, (2) effect of port I F Kirichenko Podzemnaya Gaztfikatztya Uglet 
length of drifts on the process of gasification, (3) effect * 1935, No 0, 34-5 — The method consisted of blowing 
of incline of drift to coal layer, (4) effect of forcing air and '— * '* *" ‘ j-».- -« •«.. 

steam through the same or different bore-holes and (5) 
effect of the regime of alternating air and steam blow on the 
process Torcing the air and steam through separate bore- 
hotes gave a better control of the process The water gas 
produced was of low grade having a beat value of 800- 
1200 cals percu m S L Madorsky 

More about underground gasification of coal by means 
of bore holes S I Buyalov Podzemnaya Gaztfikatztya 
Uglet 1935, No 6, 2-6, cf C A 30, 1207* S L M 
Underground gasification of coal as a basis for direct 
reduction of Iron ore L O Trautman Podzemnaya 
Gaztfikatztya Uglet 1935, No 7-8, 18-23 — A discussion 
S L. Madorsky 

Synthesis of liquid fuel from gases obtained In under- 
ground gasification of coal. II Dolgov Podzemnaya 


and steam through bore-holes into drifts along the 
coal bed and removing the products of combustion through 
other bore-holes In one expt air alone was used The 
gas had a compn of COj II 0, Oj 0 2, CO 12 0, Hi 12 0, 
C!l« 6 0 and Nj 59 8% and a heat capacity of 050 cals 
per cu m In another expt air and steam were blown 
alternately Compn of the gas was COj 23 8, Oj 0 0, 
CO 14 0. Hi 4 1 0, CH, 5 8 and N, 11 8%. calorific value, 
2075 cals per cu m b L Madorsky 

Burning of anthracite plates for the purpose of studying 
production of water gas A. I Semenov, I S Galuinker 
and V V Kondakov Podzemnaya Gaztfikatztya Uglet 
1935, No 7-8, 23-30 —Anthracite plates measuring ap- 
prox 200 X 250 X 2(550 mm were placed in a large pit 
in the ground, in such a way as to form channels through 

„ . .. _ ... the pile The pile was ignited and Oa-enrichcd air and 

Gaztfikatztya Uglet 1935, No 5, 10-18 — Review Nine- 6 steam were blown alternately through the coal pile. 


teen references S L Madorsky 

Calculation of heat losses due to heating a layer of damp 
coal under conditions of underground gasification A. V. 

LuikovandA A. Fomerantzev PodzemnayaGaztfikalztya 
Uglet 1935, No 9, 3-14 S L Madorsky 

Bitumens and humic acids present In coals G L 
Stadnikov and A. A Tarkovskaya A' Aim Tier do go 

Tophva 5, 683-9(1931) , cf C. A 29, 5630* — The bitu- 
men and humic acid contents of various Russian coals 7 Kolesnikov 
are tabulated. A A Rochtlmgk 

Briquetting experiments with Hungarian brown coals 
H. J Tinker. R°y Hung PalaUn-Joseph Untv Tech 
Eton Set., Sopron, Pub Dept. Mining Mel 7, 183-200 
(1935); cf Ibid. 5, 1 (1933) and C. A. 28, 3220* — 

The original method was modified by using a VArpalota 
lignite ground in the dry state to a max grain size of 
0 073 mm as a binder. This has previously been dried and 3 


mixed with the briquet coal. The ratio of the colloidal 
binder was varied from 29 to 49% VArpalota, KomlA, 
DiAsgyCr and Kisterenye brown coals can well be used 
for briquetting. S. S de Finfily 

The chemical technology of the utilization of peat II 
Segeberg. Chem -Ztg 59. 0(51-3(1935). 15. II. 

Three-zone furnace with internal heating for the coking 
cf peat B K. Klimov and V. A. Danilenko A'Aim, 
Tverdogo Tophva 5, 711-19(193-1) —Construction and 9 
operation details are given Repeated recirculation of the 
gases preliminarily stripped of the valuable fractions is 
t „ A. A. Boehttingk 

Humic substances VII. Berginization and oxidation 
cf humic acids of peat. N. A. Orlov, V. V' Tishchenko 
and F. M, Tarasenkova J. Applied Chem. (U. S S R) 
^1-4(1015); Cf C. A. 29. G035».-One hundred g. 

<11 me humic acid was hydrogenated in a rotating 3-1. 


The optimum results were obtained by following a regime 
of 10 mm air (contg. G0% O,) blow and 20 min steam 
blow The water gas thus obtained had a heat value of 
21CO cats percu m S L Madorsky 

Odorization of gas M M Wilson Western Gas 11, 
No 12, 10-12(1935) — Methods of adding odorous gas 
are discussed and illustrated W. II. Bruckner 

The Fadeev-Cheryatnikov new gas analyzer P T. 
olesniknv Podzemnaya Gastfikalztya Uglet 1935, No. 
5, 26-7 — A special app adapted to analysis of gases 
produced in underground gasification of coal is described 
A complete analysis can be made with this app. in 30 min. 

S L. Madorsky 

The Southern California Gas Co calcium chloride brine 
dehydration plant B M Lauthere Western Gas II, 
No 12, 18-19(1935), W. II . Bruckner 

The reaction between methane and water vapor. Kinzo 


Kafuku and Toyojiro Ogura. J Chem Soc'. Japan 56. 
1145-59(103 >) — The yield of II and CO from CH« and 
water vapor was best by using Ni as catalyst with low 
pressure and high temp. (5 mm and 1000*). Use of Ni 
with AhO„ MgO or pumice was more effective 

K Kitsuta 

Cellophane and Kodapak for pipe-line protection Lee 
Holtz Western Gas II, No. 10, 22-3, 50(1933). — Their 
use in conjunction with other materials such as asphalt, 
kraft paper, etc , is reviewed A table is shown of ma- 
terials required for pire of various diams. and 100 ft. long. 
The use of the wrapper prevents entry of moisture and 
penetration of tree roots into coating W. II B. 

The sulfur compounds of natural gas and natural 
gasoline of the Oktyabr district S M GabricFyantz 
and S A. Isaeva Groznensktl Neftyantk 5, No t-2, 49-52 
(1935).— The comparatively large amounts of elementary 
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e fonnedfrom II,S through oxidation, etc Compns, 1 complete combustion m an enclosed app. at a linear gas 


of the gas and the gasoline are given A A Boehtlingk 
Removing sulfur dioxide from flue gases B G 
Gaberman Khm Titrioio Tophta 5, 736-40(1034) — 
Up to 76 5% of SO, (present in an artificial flue-gas unit ) 
was absorbed by passing the gas through a flushing system 
operated with MnO, and Mn ions suspended in HtO 
and passmg the gas at a velocity of 20 51 per nun through 
one 1 of water at 20*, with a final yield of HiSO, of 41-' 
42% Thus Oil ton of 11,0 was needed to absorb SO, 
produced by burning one ton of peat eontg up to 8 42% 
S A A Boehtlingk 

Destructive hydrogenation of crude anthracene for the 
purpose of producing light aromatic compounds II 
V N Khadzhtnov / Applied Chem (U. S S R ) 8, 
889-902 (m German 602) (1935), cf C A 29, 6727* — 
Hydrogenation of anthracene in the presence of MoS, 


velocity not greater than the flame velocity of the miit 
The linear gas velocity is subsequently increased to exceed 
the flame velocity throughout at least the greater part of 
the flame while combustion is maintained by part of the 
flame proper. 

Destructive hydrogenation Triednch Uhde Brit 
435,457, Sept 20, 1035. In the hydrogenation of carbona- 
ceous materials by treatment with nascent H obtained 
by the interaction of finely divided metals and 11,0, with 
or without accelerators, as described in Brit 339,317 
(C. A 25, 2557) and 405,371 ( C . A 28, 4867‘), the re- 
acting materials are pumped continuously to the reaction 
vessel from which the solid products are withdrawn, 
sepd from the vaporous products, subjected to reduction 
to reform the metals and returned to the reaction vessel 

a continuous cycle App is described 


at 480-500" gives a 32% yield of fractions b below 180*. 3 Breaking up coal and other minerals Daniel Hilgen- 


A yield of 55% can be obtained by recycling fractions b 
above 180° At 400° and less, up to 65% of a fraction 
b 230-300°, resembling kerosene, is obtained without 
recycling In the first case almost exclusively aromatic 
compds are produced, while in the second case hydro- 
aromatic compds and naphthenes in addn to aromatic 
compds were found The MoS, remained active up to 
32 hrs The following products were sepd C*H tl phMe, 
PbEt, naphthalene, tetralm, methylnaphthalenes and * 
their hydrides, ethylnaphthalenes, biphenyl, methyl- 
cyclopentane, cyclohexane, methylcyclohexane, decalin and 
products of its isomerization, bieyclohexyl and products 
of its isomerization and perhydrides, and probably a mixt 
of anthracene and phenanthrene perhydrides Forty-one 
references A A Boehtlingk 

Investigating the chemical composition, properties and 


stock Ger 619,003, Oct 5, 1935 (Cl 50c 17 40) 
The formation of slack splinters, etc , is avoided by carry- 
ing out the breaking operations for coal, or other minerals, 
under a liquid such as water. 

Apparatus for separating coal and like fragmentary 
material to be separated into classes Kenelm C Ap- 
pleyard, Alfred Flint and The Birtley Co Ltd 
435.203, Sept 12, 1935 

Apparatus for separating dust from coal before washing 
Westfalia-Dmnendahl-Grdppel A -G Fr. 788,232, Oct, 
7, 1935 

Device suitable for separating and washing coal, etc. 
Wm C Menzies and Francis H. Blateh (Blatch to Wilmot 
Engineering Co). US 2,026,903. Jan 7. Various 
structural, meeb and operative details. 

Rotary-drum drier suitable for fine coal or other grano- 


methods of treating pnmary tars from Chelyabinsk brown 5 lated materials Henry P Hebley and Klaas Pnns U.S 


coals 1 Destructive hydrogenation of the pnmary tar 
from Chelyabinsk brown coals A. V. LozovoT and 
M K D'yakova j Applied Chem (U S S R ) 8, 
483-99 (m French 500) ( 1935) -^ee C A. 29, * 


2.027,977, Jan 14 Various structural, mech and opera- 
tive details 

Furnace for low-temperature distillation of schists, 
lignite, coal and tar Igor Soubbotin Fr. 788,408, 
Oct. 10, 1935 

Coal distillation Carl Still G m b H. Ger. 622,455, 
Nov. 28, 1935 (a 10a 19 01) Means is described for 
effecting a gas-tight junction between a channel in the 


the pnmary _ 

stabilization of the hydrocarbon part of the “benzine 

M K D’yakova, A. V LozovoT and S I. Chertkova „ _ „ 

J Applied Chem (U S S R ) 8, 695-705(in French 700) 6 charge of a coal-distn retort or •chamber 
(1935) — See C. A 29, 7045 7 A. A Boehtlingk tube for withdrawing gases 

Sulfur compounds that have thus far been found In — • 

brown-coal tar. Gerhard Free Chem -Zlt 59, 975-7 
(1935). E. H. 


Coal -distillation furnaces SUaimt-Indugas Gaswerks- 
ofenbau-G m b H Ger. 619,840, Oct. 8, 1935 (Cl 
26a 1 02) , Details of the heating arrangements of small 
furnaces are given 

Pressure -controlling means for coal -distillation retorts 
Archibald A Macintosh Ger 622,175, Nov 21, 1935 


- » . ‘ , : — ' nrcnioaia a macintosn ijer dzj.iid, rrav 

9 - ^TiwtvT 1 f n? a. P (■? 1 (Bn \ v < C1 2F ' a 16 >- This corresponds to Brit. 390,107 ( C . A, 

pat 435,080) 1 Polynuclear org compds. I ticrm coal 7 57 S5R8) 

tar] (Brit pat 435/154) 10 Cracking and hydrogenating ’ ' - - 

tars and coal (Fr pat. 787,780) 22 Flow-controllmg 
device lor gas wells (U S pat 2,026,844) 22 Cracking 
‘~i oils, bituminous schist oils or primary oils from Iow- 


Recovenng oils from coal -distillation gases Carl Still 
GmbH. Ger. 622/188, Nov 19,1935(0.-264.1001] 
Addn to 017,355 (C A 29, 8297*). Gases withdrawn 
by suction from the interior of a coal-distn charge are 
treated as described m Ger 617/355 to recover light oils, 

.. _ . which are then improved in quality by treatment first with 

_ Johanna M H. K Classen (nee Bischoff) a polymerizing agent of limited activity, e. g , moderately 

Ger. 622,087, Nov. 19, 1935 (Cl 235 4 01). Liquid e coned or dil H,SO„ and then with coned H,SO, The 
r.,ei« „r k r\ 1,. witi, ,m *- oier - r first treatment may be effected at atm temp, and the 


temp, coal distn (U S. pat. 2,027,464) 22 


fuels of high b p. are mixed with up to about 25% of 
2-furaldehyde. Liquid fuels of low b p , e g , benzine 
or ale , may be added to the muts Cf C. A. 29, 8294* 
Fuel for Diesel engines Wilhelm Wilke, Robert Stadler 
and Fianz Lappe (to I G Faibemnd A -G ) US 
2,028,308, Jan 21. To a hydrocarbon oil heavier than 
naphtha, an addn is made of about 0.5-20% of a fluid 
aliphatic hydrocarbon material eontg more than 2 C 


second at 30-35° 

Gas -collecting mam valve assembly for coal -distillation 
plants Charles V Mclntire (to Setnet-Solvay Engineer* 
rng Corp ). U. S 2,027,548, Jan 14 Various structural 
and mech details 

Burning coal containing iron and sulfur Lawrence P 
Crecelius Can 354,035, Nov. 12, 1935 To prevent 


and having more than 01,6 multiple C bond, such F FeS from fusing and hardening on the grates and boiler* 


as diacetylene to reduce the pressure at which spontaneous 
combustion of the oil would normally occur. 

Device for mixing air with gaseous internal -combustion- 
engine fuel Ham son V. Snodgrass U S 2,027,492. 
Jan 14 Structural and operative details 
Acetylene Herbert P A Groll and James Burgin (to 


tube surfaces, a compn. is added to supply Cl in the fuel 
bed during the burning The Cl attacks the FeS and forms 
FeCl, and SO,, SO, passes up the flue The FeCIt de- 
composes under heat and forms HCI and Fe,0, The Fe,0» 
passes mto the ash, and the HCI is broken up into Cl and 
H.O by catalytic agents such as MnOi or Fe,Oi Thus 
Cl is always present. A suitable compn. Is of Cadi with 
small amts, of K,Cr,0, and MnO,. 
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Cracking and coking coal and oil mixtures. Edgar W. 
Brocklebank, Wm. B. Muford and Cecil H. Lander. Bnt. 
435.1S7, Sept. 9, 1035. Addn to 421,556 (C. A. 20, 
4552*), The process of Pm 421,556 is modified m that 
a mixt. of coking and noncoking coal is u'eri that contains 
over 10 f f> ash and is ground to a fine powder to distribute 
the ash finely throughout the mixt. The ground material 
is incorporated with an equal proportion of oil having a 
b. p. above 200* by passing it while suspended in air into 
the oil maintained at bo®. The mixt is then carbonized 
m a retort as described in Bnt 393,601 (C .4 27, 5943) 
Organic products from coal I G 1 ar bemud A -G 
(Carl Krauch and Mathias IVr. inventors) Gcr 61b,. 
73b, Oct 12. 1935 (Cl 12a 105). Useful org products 
are obtained by treating coal-distn or-extn products with 
11 or reducing gases (except HiS) in a streaming current 
at a pressure of 150 atm or over, and in the presence of 
catalysts consisting of heavy metal suit ides Thus, powd 
Fe is mixed with a small amt of AJjOz and alkali, and fused 
tn a current of O The product is treated with H»S at 
450® The resulting catalyst is heated to 4 ot 1-500* and 
a current of H and crude cresol vapor from coal tar is 
passed over at 150 atm The cresol is reduced or h) dro- 
genaled to give hvdrocatbons Other examples are given 
Plint for cooling lignite bnquets Humboldt -Deutz- 
mototen A -G Ger 619,917, Oct 9, 1935 (Cl 10! 
9 02). 

Industrial hexting apparatus Alexander T Stuart 
Can. 354.05b, Nov. 12, |b35 Surplus power from a 
central elec, station is used for the electrolysis of HiO 
Part of the O produced is used to gasify fuel and another 
part to ennch the air for the combustion of the fuel gas 
Steam generator of the water-tube type Arthur 
Lieberherr (to Sulier Gebrildee Akt. Ges ) V S 
2,027,443, Jan 11 Structural and operative detail- 
Steam superheaters John Johnson Bnt 431,4to, 
Sept. 2. 1935 

Steam superheaters The Superheater Co Bnt 435,. 
SS3, Oct. 1. 1«33 

Steam superheater with temperature -regulating device 
Schmidt’sche Hei<sdairpf-Ges tn b II Ger 022,032, 
Xov. I 1 ?. 1935 (Cl 1 3J 1102). This correspond- to 
Bnt. 401,125 (C .4.23.3S75*) 

Nonpoisonous fuel gas Non-Potsouous Gas Holding 
Co. Ltd. Em. 435,S3s, Sept. 30, 1935 See Fr. 7S3.151 
(C. A 29. 7056*), 

Purifying gases .V. V. Machirtmecn-en Appamten 
I'abncken "Meaf." Bnt 434.673, Sept. 6. 1935 CS, 
is removed from gases contg. H and H»S and free from O 
bv passing the gas at 5(W-KO* over Cu or CuO to form 
CuS, the gas being kept in contact therewith to convert 
the CSj to CH« and H/S, ihe lattrr being rrmovrd in a 
subsequent stage Altemativelv, CuS mav be present 
initially, tn which care the presence of H,S is not essential. 

Purifying flue gases Lodge-Cottrell Ltd and Jens O 
Roving. Bnt, 435,5«0, Sept 23, 1935. Oxides of S are 
removed from the effluent gases of boiler and like power 
plants by bringing said gases, without previous moistening, 
at about 4(XM\25* and substantially atm. pressure directly 
into contact with dry solid CaO, Ca(OH), or CaCO,. 
Catalysts, e, g , TexCH, mav be mixed with the Ca compds 
Coal gas Hrinnch K uppers G m h II. Ger 619 - 
S47, Oct. b. 19.15 (Cl 2tJ 9W) HtS and other impurities 
are removed from gases such as coal gas by alk washing 
solns. contg compd-. of the Sn group, e g . S-As-O 
compds , and a small amt. of Mn or Cu compds. as 
oataly-ts Cf. C. A . 29, 6027*. 

Purifying coal gas. Ges far Linde*- iTsmaschinen 
A -G (Paul Sshultan, inventor). Ger. 614.W, Ost. 9, 
1935 (CL 26J. 12 01). A rrocess t« described for purdvinj 
eoal-dtstn gas bv cooling to below 0® and bringing the 
cooled dry gas into contact with further warm moist cool 
gas 

Air gas producer. Aldo Cunoni. Ger. 619,930, Oct. 
10, 1955 (C! 2tV. 3), App. for prtxluciag a combust iv 
gas from air and heavy liquid fuel i- drretibcd. 

Carbureted wa ter gas. Owen B. Evans (to United 
Gas Improvement Cs> ). U, S 2,«2t<,v77, Jan. 7. An 


1 ignited fuel bed is air-blasted, the blast gases are burned 
with secondary atr introduced marginally adjacent the 
upper edge of the fuel bed, and the flow of the blast gases 
is divided and they are passed in two streams through two 
heat-exchange vessels so that the amt. of heat stored m 
each vessel is controlled Steam and oil are introduced 
to the fuel bed and the od ts vaporized and the blue water 
gas formed is carbureted by the heat stored adjacent the 
upper part of the fuel bed The water gas and oil vapors 

? thus produced are led in by-pass relation to one of the 
heat -exchange vessel-, oil vapors are fixed by heat stored 
in the other heat -exchange vessel, and the gas ts fed off 
A back run is made through the fuel bed with steam passes! 
through the by-passed heat-exchange vessel and heated 
by the remaining portion of the heat recovered from the 
blast gases App is described Cf. C A 29, 349S«.» 

Apparatus and process for making carbureted water gas 

3 Reginald P Olivetti* ( to Semet-Solvay I'ngmeering Corp ) 
Bnt 435,727, Sept 26. 1935 In making the gas by pas- 
sage of oil and steam through an incandescent fuel bed. 
the back -run or down -run i- divided mto 2 portions, m 
the 1st of which all or most of the oil and a small portion 
of the steam is passed through the fuel bod and tn the 2nd 
the greater part of the steam and little, if any, od I- 
passed through 

Gas producers Robert Talcoier and Eduardo Col- 

4 tignon Bnt 435.976, Oct 2,1*135 4 combustible gaseous 
mixt is obtained by supply mg liquid fuel to an open-erded 
retort which extends mto the fuel bod of a gas producer, 
the lower end of the retort reaching a poult above the 
reduction zone 

Tabular feed device for gas generators U’ehrfe-Wcik 
A -C. Ger 622.93$, Nov 1$. 1935 (Cl 2le 9) Addn 
to 621,303 (C A 30, 1214*) 

, Means for removing ash from rotary-grate gas gener- 
ators Hermann Goehtz Ger 617.3M, Dec 10. 1935 
(Cl. 24e If. ft!). 

D emulsifying the sealing oils of waterless gas holders 
Hans Dellmann (to Maschtnenfahnk Augsburg -Nuern- 
berg A -G > US 2,027.965, Jan 14 Emulsion-form- 
ing impurities such as metal dust, other dust, linseed oil, 
etc., are removed from used sealing liquids substantially 
free from sulfonated hydrocarbon material bv slight Iv 

6 heating the water -od enulnon which has formed tn use, 
adding at atm pressure a mixt contg. soap and water- 
gU«s at least 1 '"!• and allowing the mixt to stand and rep 
into la vers, water and iirrpRnftes forming an upper layer 
which is repd 

Removing hydrogen sulfide from gaseous mixtures 
I'aul E Kuhl (to Standard Chi Development Co ). U S 
2.0292536, Jan 21 In removing H»S from a gaseous rmxt 
hr earning out a chern. reaction in 2 reaction lores lie- 

7 tween lf|S and another reactive gas *uvh as Nl!» or SO,, 
the gas mixt. contg there mutually reactive gares is 
passed through the fir-t reaction zone concurrent I v with 
a liquid medium contg garex absorbed in the 2nd reac- 
tion zone, and in the 2nd reaction zone the gares are sub- 
jected to countercurrent treatment with fresh liquid me- 
dium such as water App. is described 

Removing hydrogen sulfide, etc , from gaseous mix- 

6 tut** Joseph A hhaw (to Kopoers Co of Del ). U S 
2,02$,124, Jan 14. Gas such as coal gas, oil gas, etc., 
is scrubbed with a cored aq soln of an alkali metal salt 
of phenol or an alkvlated phenol substitution product, 
the unabsrebed gas is sepd and the total liquid product 
from the absorption step is heated substantially to the 
b p. to expel HjS and the aq liquor is returned to the 
scrubbing step. Various di tail- of app. ard operation are 
described V. F 2,02$, 1 25 relates to a process m which a 

9 soln which may contain about 10 < 'r of NaOH and 15*^. 
of tar acid »s ured for treating gas for the selective Scpn 
and recovery of H|S. App is described. 

Removing hydrogen sulfide and other arid compounds 
from gases containing ammonia The Hoppers Co. of 
Delaware Ger. 622.042. Nov 1$. 1935 (Cl. 2tV. 9 W). 
See Bnt. 392.544 (C. A. 27. 5519) a„d S 1,932 V>7 
(C. A. 2S. 615*). * 

Recovering benzene from coal gas Carl Still G. m b. 
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H Oer 1x23.870, Nov 27, 1025 {a M 9 30) Oil 
u«cd for exit benzene from coal gas is purified by washing 
the hot. benzene said oil with hoi wafer The oil is then 
«cpd from the water and from tar and lile heavy im- 
purities by sedimentation at a temp above W)* A con- 
tinuously operating app is described Cf C A. 29, 

Coking coal in a continuous internally heated retort 
Arthur \\ Warner (to Isbell Porter Co ) U S 2,026,- 
023, Jan 7 A column of coal in a retort is ignited at 
one end to form a comhustton zone, and O bearing gases 
are forced through the combustion zone to maintain it 
and cole the coni Cole ts introduced into the central 
portion of the column above the combustion zone so as 
to form a core for the column, gases generated in thr 
column are removed from its top, these gases passing 
through the coal column, and the residue is removed 
from (he bottom of the column, so that an upstanding 
plastic film of conteal shape of melted coal is formed and 
maintained vented at the ape* of the cole core App is 
described 

Coke-quenching car The Wellman Smith Owen 
Lnginecriog Corp Ltd and Geo T Turves Brit 
435,127, Sept 16, 1035 

Coking process II A Brassctt &. Co Ltd and Her- 
man A Brasseit Bnt 434,737, Sept 9,1035 Coal, etc , 
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1 Is coked by being charged into a horizontal oven which ts 
heated tuatttfy through the floor, liquid hydrocarbons 
being sprayed onto the surface of the charge from the 
too! of the oven 

Coke ovens C Olio & Co GmbH Bnt 435,512, 
Sept 2J, 1913 To assist the withdrawal of distillates, 
holes, which communicate wiih the space above the 
charge, arc made in the charge by mandrels shortly after 
the coking scam has reached such a depth from the sur- 
s face that during further carbonization the shape of the 
holes is plain tamed 

Coke ovens C Otto X. Co GmbH. Bnt. 435,442, 
Sept 30, 1935 The walls surrounding the coking cham- 
bers and heating flues are made of clay txiund chamotte 
bncls in which the content of binding clay does not exceed 
10 % 

Coke ovens I! A Hrassert Sr Co Ltd. and Tom 1\ 
3 Colclough Bnt 435,938, Sept 30, 1935 In an own 
heated by parallel floor flues, adjacent ones of which arc 
fired from opposite ends, the waste-gas flues leading to the 
exhaust mam arc arranged between flues supplying air 
for combustion 

Coke oven Carl Still G m b II Ger 818,740, Sept 
14, 1035 (Cl 10a 3G 03) A device if described for instal- 
lation into coLe ovens for producing distn. or middle-temp 
coke Cf C A 30, B44' 
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The French petroleum market Ch Bcrthelot Chimie 
& tndutlne 34, 1225 33(1035) A Papmrau Couture 
Petroleum products and their use A J Partancn 
TekmUincH At kaiauslehit 25 , 375-83(1035) — A dis- '• 
cussion of (hi production and nianuf of petroleum prod- 
ucts properties, research methods, international trade 
in oils and the significance of Urge companies in the pro- 
duction and marketing of petroleum products 

L E Julkola 

The technical principles of cracking Raphael Fuss- 
wig Mol pluses 27, 10405-0, 10 >97-000, 10027-8 
(1935) cl C A 29, 3815' —A bnef review A P -C. < 

Interfacial tension in the oil industry I’ Vellingcr 
Petroleum Z 31, No 34, 17 21(1935) —Measurement of 
interface) tension is of importance in following the re- 
moval of impurities in refining and for ditg the aging 
or the origin of oxidation products The du Nouj method 
is described Plotting the tension against Hie pn value 
of the aq soln gives 2 types of curves one which is 
nearly parallel to the p a abscissa and another which falls _ 
rapidly at high pn values The light fractions of crude ' 
oil distillates follow the 1st type of curve, the heavy 
fractions ihc 2nd The surface tension is independent 
of the mol wt but vs a {unciAoo. of the degrov of ectuusig 
Measurement of mlcrfacial tension is of value in con- 
trolling acid treatment, washing, neutralization and 
bleaching action Aged oils eontg oxidation products 
have greatly decreased mlcrfacial tension This is im- 
portant in studying lubricating oils for turbines and 
transformer oils C B Jenm 

The relation between the antiknock properties of light 
motor fuels and their physical properties Richard Hetnze 
and Maximilian Warder A Chem 48, 770-9 
(1035), cf C. A 29, 5841* — Twenty-five natural 
gasolines, 7 cracked gasolines, 1 synthetic gasoline, 6 
gasolines from lignite and 4 cracked lignite gasolines were 
investigated, and the following properties are presented 
du, surface tension, sp parachor, *0 refraction, 
corrected bolting no , octane no (G N )(CTR Motor), 
O N from sp parachor O N plot, O N obtained from 
di*-0 N plot, O N obtained from n*,*-0 N plot and 
O N corrected to a toiling no «t HO* The results 
agree with and amplify the earlier data, and show that 
appro* duns of the O N can to made front relation- 
ships with jhys Const* other than tht parachor 

Kntl KanniKTtiu ytr 


Synthetic acids of petroleum hydrocarbons and their 
uses Rob Hcublyunt SUroctUuloie 6, 141-3(1035).— 
A review h M Symrnes 

The separation and utilization of o- and p-mtrofoluene 
from moitonitrotoluene prepared from the gasoline frac- 
tion of SyukkBkd crude oil I Separation of o- and p 
mtrotoluene Masalichi Mizuta J Soc Chem lea , 
Japan 38, Suppl binding 57l»-7(l935) , cf C A 28, 
30H — o-NO>CtHiCH) was srpd from the mixed tnono- 
tntro compds by vacuum distn , with a 300-ec flask, 
with a column 13 mm in diam and 1360 mm long, 
filled wnh A1 Lessing rings, having an air-heated jacket 
and a reflux controlling des ice o-Nitrntolucne of 08 2°). 
purity wax obtained, amounting to 8D 2% of the o-cmnpd 
present The p-compd was xcpd by repeated crystn 
from the ale s<>ln of the distn residue with a purity of 
98 8% (in, 51 °) and a yield of 85% K K 

Classification of lubricating oils Lva Net man Pe- 
troleum Z 31, No 3b, Molorenbctrteb «. Schmttrunt 8. 
No 9, 2-0(103 >) — The quotient of the mol, wt divided 
by the d gives a no which i« characteristic and useful 
for purposes of classification By reason of the fact that 
the MseoSity of oils of the same class of hydrocarbons 
increases with increasing mol wt and the observed 
influence of the mol wt. on the temp -viscosity curve, 
the formula 11 £ — Me,/\d(ri — »»)) was established 
This value is believed to characterize the oils It depends 
only on the d , the mol wt and the viscosity of the oils 
investigated at 2 temps C It Jcnni 

Investigation of lubricants with oil-testing machines 
Theodor Rabinovitch Petroleum Z 31, No 36, 14-17 
(1035) —Types of oil-testing machines used art pendu- 
lum machines, friction scales, discharge machines, tri- 
turation machines, bearing testing machines and mis- 
cellaneous Fundamental principles and examples of 
each class are discussed C B Jenm 

Regeneration of special and lubricating oils Maurice 
Van Rysselberge Ini tbtm belie 5, 471-8(1935), cf 
C A 25, 3314 — A review of work done in countries other 
than Belgium on the regeneration of elec insulating and 
lubricating oils A. Papineau-Couture 

The surface tension of asphalt bitumen R N J 
Saal Chem. » eekblad 32. 4to 8(1015) — Detns of (he 
surface tension of 7 different bitumens of different origin* 
amt penetration values, natural and bl mm, gate at temp* 
100°, fJH* mul 1511* values all decreasing linearly *dh 
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tcinp. The du Nouy app was used. Dclas by Nellcn- 
stcyn with the Jaeger bubble method (Z. anorg. allgem 
Chem. 10t, 1(1017)) did not give straight-line decrease, 
but the a-T curve had a sharp bend at temps between 
117“ end 145°. It is concludcdt hat Ncllenstey n’s values 
(N. and Loma rt. Asp halt bitumen, etc , Amsterdam 
(C. A. 26, 1763)) at temps below the bend are fictitious 
and due to the method used The latter is unsuited for 
a detns at viscosities of more than 15 poises. This was 
chocked by detn of the total surface energy £(*» r — 
TdaldT) of the different asphalts and of road tar The 
du Nouy a values indicated E values of about 50 ergs 
per sq cm for asphalts, 70 for tar, this agrees well with 
known E values of aliphatic compels of around 50, and 
of aromatic compds around 70 (Harkins, C A 11, 15SS) 
Nellens teyn's <r values would indicate E up to 160 Con- 
clusions of N regarding the "semisolid" state of bitumen 
below the kink in the curve are obviously unjustified 
B ] C van der Iloeven 

Obtaining camphor from oven turpentine B N 
RutorsluT, V N. Karicheva, T P Andreeva, O M 
Klepikova and L N Mogilevkina J Chem Ind 
(Moscow) 12, 1177 83( 1935) —Oven turpentine contg 
40% of pinene gives very low yields of camphor by the 
pinene hydrochloride or the tetrachloTophthalic acid 
methods, although in the latter case, doubling the amt of 
the acid used raises the yield somewhat The lsomerua- 
tion by the i so born y 1 acetate method 19 satisfactory and 
gives yields of camphor nearly equal to those from natural 
turpentine H. M Leicester 

Geology of Texas Panhandle oil and gas field (Rogatz) 8 
Bituminous shales of Saulx-de-Vesou! (Longchambon) 8 
Synthesis of FtOH from artificially prepd gases (Oil Inst 
in Baku) 10 Containers of treated paper for holding 
lubricating ods (U S pat. 2,027,390) 13 Cracking and 
coking coal and oil nnxts (Brit pat 435,187) 
21. App for testing lubricants (U S pat. 2,027,903) 1 


Purifying petroleum oils Leo D Jones (to The 
Sharpies Specialty Co ) Brit 435,820, Sept. 30, 1935 
Sec I*r. 771, OSS (C. A. 29, 1017') 

Apparatus for treating petroleum vapors, etc Horace 
M Weir (to Atlantic Refining Co ) US 2.027,410, 
Jan. 14 A bed of solid particles such as clay or fuller’s 
rarlh is supported on a contacting layer of steel wool 
(various structural details being described) 

Electrical dehydration of materials such as petroleum 
emulsions of the water-m-oil type Paul \V Prutzman 
(to Soeony-Vaeuum Corp ) U S 2,027,615-16, Jan 
14. Various details of app and operation are described 
Purifying petroleum distillates The Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio. Ir, 788,470, Oct 10, 1935. Light petroleum 
distillates arc mixed with an aq soln of alkali, the aq 
soln. is sepd. from the distillate and mixed with a sotn 
of S in an org solvent which is insol in water The aq 
soln of alkali is sepd from the soln. of S and mixed with 
the petroleum distillate. By this means mcrcaptans are 
removed from the distillate The mixt. of the aq Soln 
and the distillate takes place countercurrently. 

Desulfurizing petroleum distillates Vladimir Kah- 
chevsky (to Standard Oil Development Co ) U. S 
2.02S.335, Jan 21. A distillate such as a West Texas 
cracked distillate is treated with a substantially anhyd 
mm of NaOH and KOII contg about 1.25 lb NaOH 
b^r lb. of sour S in the distillate and about 0.33-0 67 lb 
KOn per lb. of corrosive S in the distillate 
Tube still and furnace suitable for use In pyrolytic 
treatment of petroleum oils John S. Wallis and Stephen 
V' de „v encc ( to Alco Products, Inc ). U. S 2,028,305 
Jan. 21 Various details 

FTrogem’c decomposition of hydrocarbon materials such 
as those of crude petroleum . Ovid E. Robert s, Jr. U. S 
!4. A plurality of hydrocorlwn fractions 
ol different h ps are dccompd in the vapor phase by 
llowing them through a reaction zone in countercurrent 
contact ui(h a liquid metal c-ilafysl (such as one contg. 


1 pb 90 and Na 10%), each fraction being separately intro- 
duced into the reaction zone to bring the liquid catalyst 
into contact at points which afford the optimum conditions 
of pyrogenic deconipn. and coupling necessary for proper 
stabilization App is described 

Refining products of petroleum cracking Jacquc C 
Morrell (to Universal Oil Products Co ) US 2,027,648, 
Jan 14 A lighter gravity liquid product is first treated 
„ with a mixt. of HNO. and AcOH and then with coned 

2 H*SO« , «_ , 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Lester Kirschbraun (to 
Universal Oil Products Co ) US reissue 10,818, Jan. 7. 
A reissue of original pat No 1,824,215 ( C. A 26,292). 

Cracking hydrocarbon oil Victor Stapleton (to Texas 
Co ) US 2,020,803, Jan 7 Oil such as a heavy gas 
oil is heated to a cracking temp while passing through a 
heating zone such as a pipe coil and resulting products 

3 are discharged into a sepg zone from which vapors and 
residual liquid are separately removed At least a portion 
of the vapors is passed through a high-pressure fractionat- 
ing zone to effect condensation of constituents heavier 
than gasoline The residual liquid is flashed into a zone 
of lower pressure to liberate lower boiling constituents in 
vapor and the liberated vapors are passed through a rela- 
tively low-pressure fractionating zone to condense con- 
stituents heavier than gasoline, and gasoline condensate 

* is sepd from the vapors and gases remaining uncondensed 
m a low-pressure sepg zone, remaining vapors and gases 
are compressed and commingled under the increased 
pressure with vapors leaving the high-pressure fractionat- 
ing zone, combined vapors and gases are cooled under a 
pressure in excess of that of the low-pressure sepg zone 
to effect a condensation of gasoline constituents and the 
gasoline condensate thus obtained is sepd. from assoed 
gases under superatm pressure App is described 
Cf C -4.30, 1220 4 . 

Cracking hydrocarbon oil Noms Goodwin and Robert 
W. Poindexter (to Industrial Process Co ) US 
2,027,862, Jan 14 A continuous process involves pre- 
heating a stream of oil such as a refinery residual oil and 
passing the preheated oil into a revolving still forming a 
single chamber the diam. of which is at least twice that of 
the stream while being preheated, to dimmish the velocity 
t> of flow, subjecting the off in the chamber to a cracking 
temp in the presence of metal balls which may be formed 
of Ni or Te and which together with the oil about half 
fill the chamber, continuously withdrawing all the products 
of cracking in a single stream from a point near the liquid 
level in the chamber at a rate of from 2 to 3 gal of gasoline 
and (or) 2 to 3 lb. of C per sq. ft. of inner heated surface 
of the chamber per hr., so that incrustation is prevented 
and the C is kept m suspension, so that the rate of with- 
' drawal balances the rate of supply and there is maintained 
in the chamber hydrocarbon oil impregnated with C 
particles to accelerate the cracking action. App. is 
described 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Gustav Egloff (to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co ) Can 354, 13G, Nov., 1935 
The oil is heated to cracking temp under pressure, and 
sepd into vapors and an unvaponzed oil free from coke. 

8 The vapors arc dcphlegmated and reflux condensate is 
formed. The ur) vaporized oil is flash-distd by lowering 
the pressure, and the residuum combined with portions 
of the condensate The resultant mixt is passed through 
a second heating zone and heated to cracking temp The 
heated mixt. is discharged into an enclosed zone and sepd. 
into vapors and a coke-Jiie residue 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Gasoline Products Co , 
Inc Gcr. 622,016, Nov. 21, 1935 (Cl. 23&. 1.04). See 

9 Brit. 377,510 (C. A. 27. -1067) 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Deutsche Erd61-A -G 
(Friedrich Schick and Eugra Emihus, inventors). Gcr 
022,402, Nov 27, 1935 (Cl 23 b. 1 OI). As a contact 
mass for use in the vapor -phase cracking of hydrocarbon 
oils, use is made of coke or setmeoke which lias been 
prepd from coal or brown coal by Iow-timj> carbonization 
and which lias been actuated by steam at a limp, up to 
almut 0 r itl“ and then fried wholly or in pari from ash. 
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. with HC1 and water. Pref- i Texaco Development Corp ). Can 35.1,995, Nov 5, 


crably, coke or scimcoke contg more than 5% of basic 
compds of alkali or alk earth metals, a part of which 
may be added if necessary, is activated and then de-ashed 
for use in the process 

Crac kin g and hydrogenating oils GuiehofTr.ungshuttc 
Oberbausen A -G Brit 435,809, Sept 30, 1935 Hydro* 
carbon oils are cracked and (or) hydrogenated by passage 
together with II and Oor O-contg gas units over catalysts, s 
the reaction proceeding exothermally and without ex- 
ternal heating due to the reaction of the II with the O in 
the presence of catalysts promoting oxidation, e g , V, 
\V, Mo, 1’t, I’d App is described 
Cracking and hydrogenating oils, tars and coal I G 
rarbenmd A -G Fr 787,780, Sept 23, 1035 The 
starting materials are treated, before the heat treatment, 
with an acid so ddd (10% HCI) that only the N bases 


The color of a condensed sample of a portion of 

vapors from which the cycle condensate for the cracking 
process is formed is used as a criterion of the cleanliness 
of the condensate The extent of fractionation u con- 
trolled in response to variations in color of the sample in 
order to obtain a condensate without detrimental coke 
deposition 

Conversion of hydrocarbons Henry Dreyfus U S 
2,020,731, Jan 7. For producing hydrocarbons contg 
a lower percentage of II from satd hydrocarbons b below 
150* (such as a tmxt. of Cilfi and C<Hi), the satd hydro- 
carbons in the gaseous phase are heated to 350-900* in 
the presence of liquid or semiliquid compns contg more 
than 80% of free C in a finely divided form, such as a 
heavy hydrocarbon oil bath contg free C In suspension 
Heating-chambers for hydrocarbons U A Brassett 


dissolved out while the olefins remain intact A much 3 & Co and Herman A Brassert. Brit 434,948, Sept 9, 


higher yield of low boiling compds is obtained from the 
subsequent cracking or hydrogenation 
Cracking oils such as gas oil Trank H. Edson (to 
Standard Oil Development Co ) US 2,027,355, Jan 
7 A stream of oil from a source of supply is divided into 
parts, one of which 1$ passed under pressure into a con- 
version chamber into which oil is introduced from a 
heating zone after being heated to a cracking temp 


1935 


the chamber proper, is formed of a series of shaped blocks 
adapted for relative movement so that under expansion 
the floor may flex 

Destructive hydrogenation of middle oils Mathias 
Pier, Walter Simon and Walter Kroemg (to Standard- 

, , I. G Co ) U. S. 2,028,348, Jan 21. A middle od Is 

vapors and liquid are separately withdrawn from the * subjected to the action of H at a temp of about 440* and 
conversion chamber, the vapors are condensed, the liquids under a pressure of 200 atm. m the presence of a catalyst 


e brought into contact with the remaining part of the 
initial heavy oil, the mixt is fractionated and fractions 
of different b ps are separately recovered, a lower- and a 
higher-boiling fraction are subjected to pressure, and the 
lower-boiling fraction of the mixt is passed in a stream 
through the heating zone, the higher-boiling fraction is 
passed into the stream of the lower -boding fraction otter 
it has been heated to a cracking temp , and the mixt Is 
heated and passed into the conversion chamber App 
and various auxiliary details of operation are described 

Cracking oil for gasoline production Otto Bchimcr 
(to Texas Co) US 2,027,014, Jan 7 Oil to be 
treated is forced through a coil in which it is heated to a 
decompg temp without substantial cracking and thence 
into an enlarged drum under pressure in which decompn 
of the ml is effected, while any return to the coil of oil re- 
maining unvaporized in the cracking drum is avoided 
App is described 

Cracking tar oils, bituminous schist oils or primary oils 
from low temperature coal distillation Louis Boulanger 
and Ferdinand EmsenS U S 2,027,454, ] an 14 The 
oils are oxidized by dild Oi, washed with lime water and 
treated in a dehydrator, vaporized in a retort and the 
vapors are superheated at a temp above 800*, the major 


consisting of Mo bromide and W sulfide 
Aqueous dispersions of mineral oils, etc Leonard G 
Gabriel, John F T. Blott, Wm L Pcard, Lawrence W. 
G Tirmin, Louis Meumer and Johan L van der Mmne 
(to rhntkote Co ). U S 2,027,584, Jan 14 A crude 
petroleum oil, oil fraction or distillate or residue, pitch, 
. bitumen or the like is combined with water-sol suh- 
stances such as NaCl or glycerol in sufficiently small 
proportions that when the material is dispersed in water 
there are produced within the dispersed particles osmotic 
pressures which are initially greater than those exhibited 
by the continuous phase so that absorption of water from 
the continuous into the dispersed phase is effected (various 
details of procedure being described) 

Products from mineral oils N V. de Bataafsche Pe- 
6 troleum Maitschapptj Ft 788,670, Oct. 14, 1935 
Kerosenes, gas oils, lubricating oils as well as solid resinous 
products and film-forming oils are obtained by causing 
mineral oils contg. aromatic compds or mists of hydro- 
carbons contg. aromatic compds and derived from 
mineral oils, to react in the presence oi AlCtj 
or like condensation catalysts with acetylenic hydrocarbons 
or gaseous mixts contg them, the reaction mixt. being 
worked up afterward to obtain the desired products 


portion of the phenols is condensed from the vapors, they 7 Moderate temps (30-50°) are used 


e mixed with Oi and N monoxide, treated with lime 
water and magnesia, then passed through a soln of KOH 
to retain remaining phenols, and benzene is condensed 
App is described 

Fractionally condensing mixed hydrocarbon vapors such 
as those from oil cracking Luis de ] lore* (to Texas 
Co ) US 2,027,334, Jan 7 Numerous details of 
app and operation are described 
Apparatus for hydrolyzing acid sludge from hydrocarbon 
01) treatment Harry W Thompson and John T Ruther- 
ford (to Standard Oil Co of Calif ) U S 2,02(5,714, 
Jan 7 Various structural and operative details are 
described of an app in winch flow of tar to a tar-with- 


Re fining mineral oils Edwin R Birkhimer (to Atlantic 
Refining Co ). US 2,020,012, Jan 7. Acetophenone 
is used as a selective solvent for sepg paraffinic and 
naphthenic hydrocarbons 

Refining light oils TV alter A Patrick, Jr Brit 
435,194, Sept 16,1935 This corresponds to Fr 770,874 
(C A 29, 919‘). 

Flow-controlling device for use at the top of oil or gas 
wells James L Minahan U S 2,026,844, Jan 7. 
Structural and operative details 
Motor fuel Nicolaas Max (to Shell Development 
Co ) US 2,023,372, Dee 3 For rendering it "non- 
.. ... . ; . knocking” a fuel of the gasoline time is treated with about 

drawal outlet is permitted substantially only from the 0 025-0 05% metal of the Cu salt r.1 hydroxymelhylent 
interface betw_ecn acid and tar layers camphor or other suitable metal eomod nf the eeneral 


Refining hydrocarbon oil vapors Richard J Dearborn 


camphor or other suitable metal compd of the general 
f^nula RCOC(CHX)R', in which X represents OH or 


and Wm M Stratford (to Texas Co ) U S 2,028,100, P NH», R represents an O-substituted hydrocarbon radical 
Jf" * 4 ,i apoM c ® 0, f. unstable unsaid constituents and R' represents H or 1 member of the org radical 
are passed horizontally, through a bed ol solid adsorptive represented by R. 

aim snrli » FniWa nni, Mm-HM mimMgnn. Motor_fue_l Carbo-Non t-Union Verwaltungs-Ges 


catalyst such as fuller's earth promoting polymerization 
of such constituents, at a temp below that of cracking, 
and the polymers formed are condensed and removed from 
the lower portion of the bed after they have condensed and 
Bowed downwardly through it App is described 
Conversion of hydrocarbon oils Luis de Florez (to 


^ H Tr 787,929, Oct 1, 1935 Crude gasolines and 
benzenes ore treated with anhyd T 1-CI1 before or during 
distn so as to reduce the content of resin forming, odorous 
and coloring substances therein The Fed, may be used 
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Stabilization of motor fuel Richard G Clarkson and 1 solvent for the oil but not the wax. and ^scliilled 

laude O. WoU! (to Canadian Industries Ltd ). Can to ppt.the wax, it is filtered out of the oil 1 with tiicuse_of 


Claude G. Wolf! (ti - - . 

353,50), Oct. 15. A small amt. of a gum inhibitor 
added to the fuel after cracking nnd before the final distn 
The gum inhibitor has a vapor pressure above .V) mm 
at the b p. of the motor fuel „ „ „ 

Stabilizing cracked gasoline. I'd ward W McMullan 
(to Gasoline Antioxidant Co ) US 2,027,304, Jan 
14. Stabilization against gum formation is effected by 
adding a small proportion (suitably about 0 1% or less) 
ol azobenzcnc, azoxybenzene or hydrazobenzene 

Stabilizing cracked gasoline I'ligcne Ayres and Mark 
L. Hill (to Gulf Refining Co ). U h 2,027.41,2, Jan 14 
A small proportion (suitably about 0 01% or less) of a 
crude condensation product formed by reaction of rti-o- 
naphthylamine with cresol is added to the gasoline to 
inhibit gum formation 


filter-aid material and the solvent is removed from the 
filtrate to produce a low pour -test oil 

Lubricating oils John M Hams, Jr (to Standard 
Oil Development Co ) US. 2,025, 387, Dec. 21. A 
wax-contg hydrocarbon oil Is treated to produce a lubri- 
cating oil which is resistant to oxidation and has low 
haze-forming and sludge-forming tendencies, by sub- 
jecting the oil to the action of O-cnntg gases at a temp 
of about <J5-2fi0* for a firne insufficient to oxidize more 
than about 5% of the oil, and then dcwaxtng the oil 
App is described 

Lubricating oil Y rwin R Lederer U S. 2,027,733, 
Jan 14 Tor producing a — 18* cold test distillate frac- 
tion of paraffin base lubricating oil from the ntutral 
fraction normally produced as part nf a paraffin base 


Treating cracked gasoline to effect stabilization Wayne 3 long residuum in di waxing it to - IS* cold test, a portion 


_ Benedict (to Universal Oil Products Co ) 
reissue 10, MM, Jan 7 A reissue of original pal No 
2,014,023 (C A 29, 7C3G‘) 

Gasoline N V de Bataafschc Petroleum Maat- 
schappij Brit 435,230. Sept 17, 1035. See Tr 
780,010 (C A 29, CIM2") 

Gasoline of high cetane number Osceola P Cottrell 
(to I'dcleanu GmbH) US 2.02<*,1 21, J on 14 

I or converting substantially all of a straight run gasoline 
Into high octane number gasoline, the gasoline Is sepd 
into a low-lmiling and a higher -boiling fraction and the 
lattCT is treated with a solvent such as liquid SO,, the 
raffinate and ext are sepd , the solvent is removed, the 
raffinate is cracked, the cracked raffinate is recycled by 
mixing It with the straight-run gasoline slock entering the 
cycle, and the ext is blended with ibe Jow-boihng fraction 
to produce the high octane number gasoline 
Refining benzine I G Tarbemnd. A -G (Hons 
1! Sober, inventor) Gcr 022,017, Nov. 10, 1035 (Cl 
236 1 05). Benzine Is freed from un«atd resin-forming 
hydrocarbons by treatment at about 50* with 0 pre- 
viously prepd. double compd of AICli and an olefin The 
double compd may be prepd by treating AtCL suspended 
In an org. solvent with C,H t or C»ll» «t 4IW50* Sp. 
processes are described. 


Ceresin from ozocerite. Peter J. Wtezevich (to 6 produce a lubricating oil 


of the undewaxed nsiduum is mixed with the mutral 
fraction, the mixt is ilild (suitably with naphtha) and 
after chilling to about -30° to -50* the pptd wax is * 
removed from the dulled oil, the diluent is removed and 
the neutral and residual fraction, arc sepd so ns to provide 
a -IS* cold test distillate fraction having a viscosity of 
100* to 31X1* at a ump of 38“ nnd a — IR* cold test 
residuum fraction stock having a viscosity of 50* to 200’ 

4 at a temp of 09" 

Lubricating oil John V Starr and David F Edwards 
(to Standard Oil Development Co ) US 2,023,301, 
Jan 21 A lubricating oil stock 1, agitated with a se- 
lective solvent such a, phenol, aniline or furfural and the 
ext layer is sepd from the raffinate layer, the raffinate 
layer 1, subjected to fractional distn in the presence of its 
absorbed selective solvent and in the presence of an nd- 
. sorbent clay and the adsorbent clay is removed from the 
distn residue App is described Cf C A 29, 1022*. 

Lubricating oils International Hydrogenation Patents 
Co. Ltd Tr 783,200, Oct 7,1035 Products b above 
300*, from the hydrogenation under pressure of lignite, 
are treated to remove asphalts and resins, the paraffin is 
removed by addin? a diluent such as an oil of lower b. p 
and gradually cooling, and the remainder Is treated enta- 
lytically with II under pressure and at a high temp, to 


Standard Oil Development Co ). U. S 2,023,307, Jan 
21. Orocente i, treated at a temp, above its m p. with 
a light hydrocarbon solvent comprising a major proportion 
of hydrocarbons contg 3-5 C atoms such os liquefied 
CtHi and under a pressure sufficient to retain the light 
hydrocarbon material in the liquid phase at the working 
temp , undnsolved material Is sepd , and the soln thus 


Hydrocarbon lubricating oil. UlricB Bray and Claude 
H. Swift (to Union Oil Co of Calif ) U. S 2,020,720, 
Jan 7 A process for the fractionation of a hydrocarbon- 
oil mUt. contg paraffinic and nonparaffime constituents 
comprises commingling the oil with a light -hydrocarbon 
dduent such as liquid propane nnd n selective solvent such 

as 1‘hNOt and forming a raffinatc-oit phase comprising 

formed is heated, without substantial intermediate cooling, paraffinic-oil constituents and a portion of the 1 — 

ton temp, (suitably about 00*) close to the cnt. temp of 7 paraffinic constituents dissolved In the light-hydrocai 


the solvent so that a portion of the ozocerite is pptd. and 
carries with it a substantial proportion of the colored 
material present in it, the ppt is removed, the remaining 
soln. 11 filtered through a bed of finely divided clay, and 
the ceresin is recovered from the filtered sotn 
Dewaxing hydrocarbon oils. Francis X. Covers (to 

Texaco Development Corp.). Can. 354,130, Nov 12, v ... , 

1935. The oil is mixed with a solvent comprising 28 35% B 2.027,770, Jan 14. Lubricating stock Is thinned with 

ol an aliphatic ketone such os acetone and McFtCO, *— *-* *~ 1 *— ■ - - ■ • - 

45-450% benzene and 4 5-GO % toluene by vol. The 
proportion of toluene is sufficient to prevent xepn. of the 
oil from the mixt. at -10* r. The mixt. Is chilled and 
the pptd wax removed. Cf. C. A. 29, 4931*. 

Removing paraffin from oils. Aktlebolaget Separator- 
Sept. 25, 1935. This corresponds 
to fr. 778.RS0 (C. A. 29, 4931'). 


jb : ' . meiai wun njurocariion compos, is euecieu, anil the lig 

Removing paraffin from Oils. The Sharpies Specialty 9 hydrocarbon solvent Is thstd. from the lubricating stock. 


e light-hydrocarbon 
diluent and an ext phase comprising nonpnraffinlc con- 
stituents dissolved in the selective solvent. The diluent 
Is removed from the raffinate phase and the diluent-free 
raffinate-oil phase is rc-extd with selective solvent and 
further sepus are effected. An arrangement of app. is 
described Cf C /1.29.5A1S*. 

Petroleum lubricating oil. John D. Fields. U. S 
,027, 770, Jan 14. Lubricating stock Is thinned will 
light hydrocarbon solvent to form a mixt of low \.. 
cosily, and the substantially nnhjd. mixt. Is brought 
into contact with a solid alkali metal In a comminuted 
state and at not substantially above room temp, until 
Impurities have been coagulated, oily materials and co- 
agulated impurities ore sepd from each other before 
chcm reaction of any substantial proportion of the alkali 
metal with hydrocarbon compds. is effected, and the light 


Co. Tr. 78.3,323, Oct. 8, 1935. Paraffin is removed by 
adding l,3-dichloro-2-methylpropane to the oil as solvent, 
cooling to about -2.3* and filtering. 

Dewaxing mineral lubricating oils. Bernard Y. Mc- 
Carty and Wtn. E. Skelton (to Texas Co ). U. S. 
-,027,3-tfl, Jan, 7. The oil is treated with a solvent such 
**■ of propylene dichlonde with ethyleneglycol 
ethyl ether which at a temp, of about -22* is a selective 


Nondestructive distillation of easily decomposable 
materials such as petroleum lubricating oils Warren 
K. Lewis (to Standard Oil Development Co). U. S. 
2,028,340, Jan 21. The mat trial is evapd in n distn. 
rone whence gases are withdrawn through a restricted 
outlet, and a stream of vaporized high-boiling hydrocarbon 
material such as gas oil substantially free from constituents 
of high vapor pressure is discharged through the restricted 
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outlet to that tie djstn zone is maintained at a sub-atm. 
pressure, and the vaporized hydrocarbon is condensed. 
App is described 

Apparatus (with a light-sensitive ceU) fcr determining 
the lubricating quality of oil* such as cs»d engme crash 
case oils Mead Cornell and Charles C. Curtis (to 
Charles C Broadwater). L. S 2,027,518, Jan H. 
\anous *trnctcral and operatise details are described. 

Separating parsfimc sad nocparafficic hjdrccarbons 
m re Suing oils such a* InbncaLag <r.l fractions Louis 
A Clarke (to Texas Co ) U. S 2,027,354, Jan 7. A 
mtro-alc such as mtxobenzyl ale. is used as a selective 
solvent for sepn of oorparaSmc constituents 

mter suitable for treating lubricating oils Robert 
II. Penne baker U S 2,027,S7C, Jan 14 \anous 
structural and operatise details 

Chi titer containing filter acreens and filter clay and 
statable for os* with engine lubrica t ing oil Robert II 
{’encehater L S 2/fifT,4CO, Jan 14. Structural and 
operative details 

Lubricants I G Far bemad us trie A -G Brit. 435,- 
548, Sept 17, 1935 Lubricants are obtained by mixing 
with lubricating oils or greases a lubricant prepd. syn- 
thetically m presence of S or of such org S compdi as are 
antioxidants, e g , thioacrtaldehyde, th m ole, thiocresol, 
thionaphthol, thiobenzannde, dimethyl thiophene, ammo- 
thiophene, Et mustard oil, dihydroxypropyl sulfide, 
diphenylthiourea The synthetic may be prepd. by 
"voItoDzation", polymerization or condensation, e. g., 
of olefins, mineral or tar oils, waxes, fats, high-mol. acids 
or ales , in presence of A1CL, ZnC3 It Fcd t , etc : or 
hydrogenation of rubier, resins or other polymers of higb- 
mol. wt In examples, (1) hard paraffin ICO, ceresm 20 
and S 0-5 lb are treated for 45 hrs. at SO* and 5-10 mm. 
pressure with silent elec discharges of 70CO ▼ and 1000 
periods, t hen freed from cnchang*d paraffin and low- 
boiling constituents by vacuum distn and 1 lb. of the 
product is added to ICO lb of a petroleum machine oil to 
stabilize said oil and reduce its setting point, and (2) 
chlorinated paraffin ICO is condensed at 20-40° for 24 
hrs with C.H, 5 and Ph,S 10 lb. in p-eseoce of kerosene. 
Aid, and ZnO, the inorg materials, dJueut and low- 
boiLni p'oducts are removed and 3 lb id the synthetic is 
added to ICO lb machine oil In 435,507, Sept 17, 1335, 
divided on 425 MS, synthetic processes for the tcamJ. 
of lubricants are earned out in the presence of added org. 
O cocrpds. that are antioxidants and contain a cyclic 
radical and at least 1 O atom directly connected with 


1 2 C atoms, e, g., aromatic ethers, diphe n ylrae ends, 
alkyl denvs. thereof, and naphthyl ethyl tther. In 
435,598, Sept. 17, 1935, divided on 435,518, the synthetic 
processes specified above, except "voltoltzation,'’ are 
carried out in presence of added nitriles, amines or other 
org bases, e g , FhNTIj, napblhylamine, pheuylnaphthjd- 
armne, ammoetbylbenzene, anunoanthraquinone, anuno- 
benzaldehydc, ammoUuizophenone. Iienzylamine, pyntLoe, 
quinoline, carbazole, napbthonitnle, acetonitrile Cf. 

2 C. A. 30, 282*. 

Hydrocarbon lubricant mixture .Mathias Pier and 
Friedrich Chnstmann (to I. G. Farbenmd A-C). IL 5 
2,028,349, Jan. 21. A lubricant which has a lowered 
setting point contains paraffin wax together with a small 
amt. (suitably about 1-5%) of a hydrocarbon product 
having a mean mol wt. of at least 1000 and capable of 
increasing the viscosity and fiattetung the temp viscosity 

3 curve of hydrocarbon oils, it includes polymerization 
products of unsaid, hydrocarbons capable of fcening 
polymeric homologous series, their hydrogenation products 
or isomerization products, hydrogenated rubber, hydro- 
genated resins sol in high -boiling oils, hydrogenated 
balata or gutta-percha, together also with a small amt. 
ct another material for lowering the setting point such as 
tigh-mol -wt. volatilization products of wary hydro- 
carbons rich in H, condensation products of paraffinic 

4 hydrocarbons having a high mol. wt , with or without 
cyclic hydrocarbons or condensation products o! high -mol - 
wt. aliphatic O-contg. compds. Cf. C. A. 30, t/Hs 1 * 

Aqueous bituminous dispersions. Jacob M Fain (to 
Patent and Licensing Corp ). U- S. 2,027,582, Jan. 14 
At least about f/J% of bitumen is used with a mixt. of 
sol. soap and a mineral powder colloid such as bentonite 
as the primary emulsifying agent, and not less than 25% 

5 of water as the continuous phase, the soap and mineral 
powder colloid constituting less than 1% of the dispersion 

Bituminous emulsions suitable for subjection to low 
temperatures without breaking James B. Small (to 
Gliddea Co). U. S. 2,027, 494. Jan 14. Material 
such as a Mexican petroleum asphalt is em u lsifie d by use 
of a soap of rosin such as the Na or K soap heat-treated 
at about 2CO-315*. 

Asphalts. Hauktokr.il chemiscbe Fabr.k G. m. b 11 

6 and Johannes B. Carpwrw Fr. 788,105, Oct. 4, 1935 
See Brit. 4.34,928 (C. A. 30, 853*). 

Thickening wood oil. EadenGl G m. b H, G <r. 
622,309, Nov. 27, 1 935 (O 22*. 2) . Wood oil is treated 
with O, and then heated to about 1 50* . 
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IdenUficaLon of cellulose derivatives by chemical 
means Harold A. Levey Clrntd Analytt 25, No 1, 
14-17(1936) — A general discussion of methods for the 
identification of cellulose and cellulose prod-cu by the 
use (A trArems or by the behavior toward dyestuffs, etc. 

W. T. H. 

The refraetmty of cellulose as a function of the degree 
of swelhng Madeleine Meyer and A, Frey-Wysslmg 8 
tlelw. CAim Ada IS, 142^-2-^(1222 ) , — -In detg u© of 
cUloids subject to swelling, an immersion method (in 
which the entire fiber is encased with, but not penetrated 
by, the immersion liqmd) must be used The imbibition 
method (i. e , the procedure in which the fiber is soaked 
fw 2 days in mitts, of known n 0 ) was found unsuitable. 
Abs. immersion without penetration cannot be attained, 
but it can be approximated by shortening the periods of 9 
imbibition as much as posable. As the swelling increases, 
the n. (parallel to the fiber axis) and the n. (perpendicular 
to the fiber axis) of cellulose, decrease steadily, although 
very slightly. In ramie fiber, starting with 0% H«0 and 
ending with 24.4% JI|0, the n. changes from 1^62 to 
12/<JU, and n, from 15310 to 15281. These results are 
discussed in the light of previous data, especially those of 
Kamna m (£?. A. 29, 2737‘). Louis E. Wise 


Adsorption of caustic soda by cellulose. S. M N'eale. 
J. Phjt. Ckem. 39, 124 3(1 f?3-fi J ; cf. C. A. 29, 3151*.— 
Bancroft and Calkin (C. A. 29, 2737') do not emphasize 
the fact that the concn of the adsorbed sola, removed 
falls markedly as centrifuging proceeds This was shown 
by M. from values derived from B. and C.'s own data, 
and would follow if the concn. of free OH ion in the ad- 
sorbed soln. is detd. by the Doan an equation (cf. N’eale, 
C. A. 24. 3119). Lous E. Wise 

Cellulose wool and its utilization. M. Lowcher. X- 
get. Trz-.O-lnd. 38, 6(*8-9(1925),— Of the 3 grades c-f 
cellulose wool, the acetate cellulose wool is considered 
better than the Cu or the viscose cellulose wool, although 
each cf these grades has its particular advantages. On 
account of their differences in properties the 3 grades 
must cot be intermingled m manufg operations, AcOH 
acetate cellulose wool and not the others. Coned. 
“•SO, turns the viscose and Cu cellulose wool brown and 
yellowish, resp. Various uses and directions are given . 

Leopold ScbeSaa 

The influence of moisture content cf cotton on acid 
consumption in pyroxylin manufacture. S. L. Kostetzk3 
i eennaya Khim. 1935, 11; KUroCeUuUu 6, 109(1933); 
d* C. A. 29, 675?. E. 51- Symraes 
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A method for isolating a cotton fiber-like material from 1 use of a hitherto unpublished technic tn seOtontne. ap- 
a meuiou »ui »»vi*uiib ,» . — -i-juB 1 ITnsic to cotton vams. the study of paper 


rice straw. Muncnart Tanaka. J. Ckem. Stic. Jaba i 
50, 1525fi(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 7RO»— A methou 
of purification of cellulose by treating the straw In alkali, 
vegetable glue and resinous substance, etc. K. K 
Lignin in Douglas fir— composition of the middle 
lamella. A. J Bailey. led Eng Ckem , Anal Ed 8, 
52-6(1930), cl C A. 29, 3 17* — A simple of middle 
lamella (wt 0,521 mg ) removed by using a chiscl-pomted 
sewing needle contained 71.4% lignin (The micro- 
method for lignin is given in Mshrochemu, in press ) 
Samples o! wood rays, springwod and summerwood, 
weighing approx 3 rog each, yielded, reap , 41 1, 35 2 
and 31 fi% lignin The mech microprocetlurts are 
fully descrilicd and errors arc discussed Two photo- 
graphs and 25 literature references Louts C Wise 
The problem of motive Dower in rayon plants Otto 


plied by F. j. Home to cotton yams, the study of paper 
structure is facilitated The dry material is soaked in 2 
changes of Am acetate, then in 3-4 progressively stronger 
solos of cellulose nitrate in Am acetate, the final one 
Irttng highly viscous After removal, the fibers arc 
hardened in CHC!„ stored and cut in Mill, and then 
mounted in castor oil Sections may then be cut by 
microtome or common hand method Permanent papers 
shoutd have a pit of not less than 5 Louts Is. Wise 
Determination of the acidity and alkalinity of paper. 
Kurt Berndt Zellstoff u 1‘apier 15, 487-91(1945) ; 
16, 15 18(19 JO) —If discusses methods of measuring 
the acidity or alky of pa per, the uses to which papers 
of varying degrees of acidity are put, and the effects of 
acidity and alky on the permanence of the papers The 
acidity of paper is detd by the use of indicators on aq 


Th Korn mg Deut WoUenheuerbe 67 , 809-5(1995). 3 exts ol the paper, with or without a colorimeter, the 


Leopold Scheflan 
Power and heat in rayon plants Otto Th Koritmg 
Peut llollen-Ceuerbe 67, 024-5, 93.5-0(1935) L S. 

Drying sulSte pulp, with examples from the Scandi- 
navian pulp industry F A Frnstler Zellstoff u 
Papier 15, 394-0(19.95) —The drying of pulp on machines 
and in drying chambers is discussed S I A 

Cooking beech pulp by the sulfite process Hans G 


of indicators on the surface of the paper, and by 
titrating the aq exts , hot or cold, with a standard alkali 
The rating, Pn according to surface measurements, and 
types of these papers, rtsp , are given as fallows' (1) 
strongly acid, 3 2 .3 6, lnrd sized and parchmentized 
papers, (2) normal acid, J 0-4 .5, writing, printing, and 
carton papers, (3) weakly acid and practically neutral, 
4 5-7 0, metal wrapping papers, and (4) alk and strongly 


Klein and Egon Kurzhals Zellstoff u. Papier 15, 485-7 * alk , 7 0 +, unsized and coated papers The effects of 

(1935).— Earlier reports that pulp produced from beech- *’ ' * J ' - 

wood by the sulfite process was dark and unsuitable, were 
in error The beech bark must be completely removed 
prior to cooking A cooking liquor of as low as l 1% 

CaO content was found satisfactory Beech wood needs 
more impregnation time than conifers, because of its 
smaller pore size and hardness This increase in impreg- 
nation time is compensated for by a decrease in total 
cooking time The color, adhesiveness or odor of the 
black liquor give no sure indication of the progress of 
cooking. A very characteristic odor is produced, how- 
ever, at the point when the pulp begins to turn dark 
Titration with I« gives no definite indication that the cook- 
ing is progressing satisfactorily Examn. of sample 
blows is the best method of detg. the progress of cooking. 

The hard beech chips in the digester change very rapidly 


the strength and permanence of paper are briefly 
reviewed S I Aronovsky 

The mechanical extension of paper In the printing press 
Julius Uckk Zellstoff it Papier 15, 491-1(19)5) -A 
brief discussion of the mcch extension brought alxwt by 
the pulling and stamping requirements of the printing 
rolls and the compression strain in multicolor printing 
S I Aronovsky 

The effect of loading materials upon the light fastness 
of dyed papers S I’cstalozzi Zellstoff u Papier 15, 
490 8(1035) — Loading materials affect tfic light fastness 
of dyes in paper to a considerable extent Talc, kaolin, 
blanc fixe, satin white, zinc whtte, chalk and TiO, were 
used by F on a series of yellow dyes, i c , bnltiant yellow, 
sulfate yellow extra, paper yellow G C concentrate, and 
solarflavin R (Sandoz). Tapers loaded with these fillers 


m3 ” ? V 'hrt2r« kld * are c 0b T “ a C< 1 6 and t,mcd the vanous dyes were subjected to direct 


The cooked knots are easily bleached. S I. A. 

Preparation of sulfite pulp with selenium -containing 
cooking adds. Enk Hagglund, C Hj BaekstrCm, 
Mladen Karanovid, Lars Kunqmst and Olof Vincent 
Zellstoff u. Papier 15, 482-7(1035); 16, 12-15(1030).— 
flee C. A . 30, 850* S I. Aronovsky 

Improved methods for the examination of paper II. 
N. Lee. Tech. Studies Field Fine Arts 4, 93-l(X)(1935); 


sunlight The different fillers caused varying degrees of 
fading, dependent to some extent on the alky, of the 
filler The pa ot filled or unfilled papers is generally 
reduced by exposure to sunlight. Tapers of lower pu 
are more easily faded Dyes which arc fast to light arc 
generally acid -resistant. S I Aronovsky 

Determination of viscosity of small samples of oil from 


a.- i q - asanWff a 'SSzls? «; iu. 

Anal. Ed. 8, 23-9(1936) — An inclined tube viscometer 
is described applicable to small samples The range of 
viscosities covered is about 0 70 to 25 poise. Calibration 
consisted of comparison with known oils. ASS 


the examn. of papers in books or works of art. A mixt 
contg. 5 vols. CaCIj (satd. soln ), 10 vols. H,0 and 4 
vols of aq. 2% KI satd. with I gave the following color 
reactions when applied to dry fibers red (with cotton, 
linen, bleached hemp and paper mulberry); orange-pink 
(with purified, bleached coniferous sulfite pulp); very 
pale lavender (wtth bleached Coniferous sulfite pulp); 
pale reddish violet (with purified, bleached hardwood 


Monel metal in the rayon industry of Japan (Arita) 9 

... Lignin dcrivs (Can. pat 353,8%) 13. Troofing agents 

sulfite pulp and with the long-fibered parts of esparto l for P a P«l d'r. pat 788,657) 13 Treating paper, r*- 

nnlnl : hliif.vinW twirl. if... ffr. nat 7S7 O.VU VS MiMr Iir.,..., 


(IT. pat. 787,050) 25. Evapg. black liquor from cellulose 
manut. (U. S pat. 2,027,115) 1 


pulp) ; blue-violet (with bleached coniferous sulfate pulp) . 
grayish blue (with bleached and unbleached soda pulp 
and with the shorter part of bleached esparto), blue 

(with bleached straw and bleached bamboo) ; deep yellow Bleaching eellutosic material Maurice C Taylor and 
(with ground wood pulp, jute and ligmfied fibers gen- James I\ White (to Mathieson Alkali Works). Can 

eraUy); yellows of various shades (with unbleached 453,900, Nov 5,1935 The following is one of several 

sumte anil some other unbleached pulps). Formulas examples given' Heat 2500 parts of kraft pulp to 80°, 

ar . c * ,ven ,or staining solns. more complex, but 9 add 152 parts of 50% NaOJJ, 670 parts of glacial AcOH 
which give similar colors. Without resorting to an admixt. and 2000 parts 11,0, ogam heat to 80', add 231 parts of 

of acids, a soln contg 10 g. KI and 10 g. I in 5 cc. 11,0 Ca(C10,)» and 4500 parts of H.O, after 3 hrs. sep the 

,^ rvts to differentiate between various fibers. All turn bleach liquor, wash the pulp, add water to a d of 4% 

»lter washing. rag turns red, soda pulp and 60 parts of 50% KaOII. agitate at 17-20' for 10 

blue, sulfite pulp violet, groundwood yellow, while un- min , and wash the putp 

i cached pu ps remain brown These colors are ephem- Cellulose derivatives Robert Haller and Alphonse 
. " ] ttrc atso *l v « 1 for , rotln > Heckendom (to Soc. pour Find chtm. &. Bile). U.s! 

hading materials, glue, case in and formogelalm. By the 2,02.5,000, Dec. 24. New cellulose derm, of the probable 
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general formula C.HiOi(OX),(OY)«(pZ)„ where X 1 twins immersed in an aq. refrigerating soln. of a salt such 


stands for an alkyl or an acyl group, Y for the grouping 
=C==N — , which grouping, on the one part, is united by 
the ether linkage — O— to the CtHjOi radical and, on 
the other part, belongs to the cyanuric chloride nucleus, 
and where Z stands for H, and p, q, mid r represent num- 
bers whose sum is equal to 3, f and q being greater than 
0 and r being 0 or greater, which products are sol in the 
solvents lor alkylated or acidulated cellulose and differ 
from the parent materials by an enhanced stability toward 
alkali are produced by treating cellulose denvs such as 
acetylcellulose or “commercial' * ethylcellulose with hetero- 
cyclic compds which contain at least one — -N=C (halo- 
gen) — gToup such as cyanunc chloride or tetrachloro- 
pynmidine Various other examples and details of pro- 
cedure arc given 

Cellulose derivatives Camille Dreyfus. Fr 78S.G14, 


Oct 14, 1935 A soln of a cellulose deny , e g , the 3 genated castor oil 


as NaCl or CaClj which is at s temp, below the freezing 
point of water and is kept in the liquid until the nonreen- 
trant water of gelation freezes and diffuses into the re- 
frigerating soln. 

Transparent films. Tnednch Eichmann and Herbert 
Nerad V. S 2,027,682, Jan. 14. See Fr. 760,620 (C. A. 
28, 4191’) . 

Pyroxylin films, ete. Merlin M Brubaker (to E. I du 
Pont dc Nemours & Co ) U. S 2,027,466, Jan 14 
Flexible and nonbnttle films and coatings are formed of a 
cellulose denv. such as nitrocellulose and on oily reaction 
product such as a phthalate of hydrogenated castor oil or 
the reaction product of hydrogenated castor od with tn- 
mesic, chlorophthafic, tnmelhtic, naphthahe or diphenic 
acids, etc. U. S 2,027,467 relates to the prepn of such 
oily reaction products of polycarboxylic acids and hydro- 


soln obtained by acctylatmg cellulose with Ac«6 
AcOH, is dispersed by passing a gas or vapor, e. g , dry 
steam, therethrough, and is then subjected to the action 
of a pptg agent such as water 

Cellulose esters Soc pour 1’ind chim 4 Bile Ger, 
560,036, Dec 12, 1935 (Cl 12o 6) Cellulose esters not 
contg S are obtained by treating cellulose xanthates or 
cellulose xanthic acids with org. acid anhydrides The 
reaction may be effected at a temp up to 140* in the ‘ 
presence or absence of a solvent and a catalyst The 
process may be applied to filaments, films, etc , of cellulose 
xanthates or cellulose xanthic acids under such conditions 
that the materials retain their shape Thus, it may be 
applied to filaments, etc , prepd by coagulating a viscose 
soln without regenerating cellulose therefrom, or to 
cotton which has been treated with alkali and CSi under 
such conditions that its fibrous structure is retained Sp ■ 
processes are described 

High viscosity mixed esters of cellulose Carl J. 
Malm (to Eastman Kodak Co ) US 2.020.9S6, Jan 7. 
A high viscosity cellulose acetate propionate or acetate 
butyrate contg at least 40% of the total acyl as propionyt 
or butyryl is prepd by pretreatmg cellulose such as cotton 
Imters with a mixt of IIOAc and propionic or butyric acid, 
contg at least 20% HOAc, and then estenfyusg tit a bath 


Apparatus for conveying long webs or sheets of material 
such as films of foil undergoing processing James H 
Rooney and Robert J. Ward (to Celanese Corp of Amer- 
ica). U. S 2,027,451, Jan 14. Mech and operative 
details 

Films, threads and similar shaped articles I. G. Far- 
bemndustrte A -G Brit. 435,864, Sept 20, 1975 la 
mfg shaped articles from solns of plastic masses, more 
particularly cellulose denvs , in org. solvents, a halobydnn 
of a polyhydne ale in which all the free OH groups are 
estenfied with an aliphatic carboxylic acid contg at least 
8 C atoms in an unbranched chain or with a naphthenic 
acid is employed as a softener for the plastic mass Among 
examples, polyvinyl chlonde contg 63-65% Cl 300 and 
ethylenechlorohydnn naphthenate 00 are dissolved in * 
mixt of C.H. 350 and Me.CO 350 g Cf. C. A 30, 1229*. 

Artificial filaments, films, etc Henry Dreyfus. U. S 
2,027,419, Jan 14 In forming products such as those of 
cellulose acetate, the matenal after extrusion is stretched 
while in plastic condition by the action of a moving body 
of liquid contg a solvent or swelling agent and which 
moves in the same direction as the material App- is 
described Cf C. A . 29, 45SH. 

Artificial filaments or threads Henry Dreyfus. U. S 
2,020,730, Jan 7. For the production of voluminous 


contg a catalyst such as HiSO» and a mixt of propionic 6 filaments of a cellular or tubular character, an org. ce.Uu- 


r butyric anhydride with at least 
C A 30, 1230*. 

Cellulose ester solutions I G Farberund. A -G. 
(Rudolf Hofmann and Ludwig Lock, inventor). Ger. 
619,931. Oct. 9, 1935 (Cl. 295 3 03). See Fr. 773.3S0 
(C A. 29, 1G35‘) 

Apparatus for slitting lengths cf foil such as that of 


of Ac,0. Cf lose denv such as cellulose acetate is dissolved in a sol- 
vent contg at least 2 volatile constituents such as ale. and 
methyl formate the b ps of which differ by at least 40 
and one at least of which is ilsell a solvent of the cellulose 
denv. (the lower -boding constituent being 50-75% of the 
total solvent mixt ) , and dry spinning is effected at a temp 

.. _ -- - ... — -- near to but not substantially above the b. ps. of the higher- 

cellulose acetate Charles E Stafford (to Celanese Corp. boding constituents, 
of Amenta) U S. 2,026,754, Jan 7. Structural, mech 7 Apparatus for extn 


and operative details 
Cellulose triacetate solubons I. G Farbemnd. A -G 
I> 785,036, July 31, 1935 Cellulose tnacetate is dis- 
solved in acetone or a mixt of acetone and dtoxane at 
below 0® and afterward heated to above 0®. The solns. 
obtained are used lor making rayon .films, rarntshes, etc. 
Cellulosic “bulking agent” suitable tor use in foods 


extrusion of sheets, films, etc., such as 

those formed from viscose or cellulose acetate. Ed- 
ward Kmsella and Robert J. Ward (to Celanese Corp of 
America). U. S 2,026,740, Jan 7. Various structural 
and operative details 

Apparatus for stapling a band of continuous artificial 
filaments I G Farbemndustne A -G Bnt. 434,250, 
Aug 28, 1935 


John Campbell and Robert G Quinn (to International B Artificial staple fibers and yarns spun therefrom. 
Papa- Co). U. S 2,020,865, Jan 7. Regenerated British Celanese Ltd Bnt 434,858, Sept. 10, 1935 
cellulose scrap is comminuted, treated to remove impurities " — - — - • - — 

(suitably by use oi acids and alkalies of water and ale or 
ether) and then dried at a temp below that at which 


cellulose decompn products are formed 
Nitrocellulose compositions suitable for films, etc L 
cas P. Kyndes (to Monsanto Chemical Co ). U. 
2,028,399, Jan 21 A neutral ester of a dicarboxylic 


Continuous artificial filaments, threads, yarns, etc , are 
formed from spinning solns having a basis of org. derivs 
of cellulose and contg wax-like compds. that are formed 
by reaction between higher fatty acids, e g , stearic, 
palmitic, oleic, and di- or poly-hydne ales , alkylolarmnes 
ot NH, and which are readily dispersible in aq. media 
ir* P? merits, etc , are converted into staple fibers and 


acid contg. a cyclohexylcyclohexanol residue m at least 9 crinkled and Clustered by treatment with hot aq media 
° n !_ e S*I^ rou . p ' such a P h,t f l,c e5,er of hydrogenated The last -mentioned treatment must be more, vigorous. 


phenyl phenol is used as "a plasticizer in nitrocellulose 
compos 

Removing water of gelation from cellulose films 
Milton J Shoemaker (to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp). U.S 2,028,296, Jan 21. A film such a* one of 
regenerated cellulose which has been coagulated from an 
aq soln. and which contains nonrrfntrant water of gcla- 


e g , at a higher temp , than for mere delustenng. In an 
** a mple, dieihylene glycol stearate 19 dissolved in heated 
M*iCO and added to an MciCO soln of cellulose acetate 
(I) to form a soln contg 5% of the stearate based on the 

wt, of the I The soln is dry spun to form filaments which 

are crinkled by treatment in 0 2% aq soap sola, at 95 
for 30 min. and then stapled. 
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Apparatus for production of raycn by the dry -spinning 1 
process. Robert F. Roberts and Fdear R. Johnson (to 
Celanesc Corp. of Amend). U. S. 2,027,450, Jan. 14. 
Structural and operative detafls. 

Guide funnels for centrifugal machines for spuming 
rayon. Kirkless Ltd and Arthur Bennett. Brit. 434,- 
054, Sept. 12, 1935. 

Rayon. Fnednch Lappe (to North American Ra\on 
Cor?.). U. S 2,027,047, Jan 7. Extruded fdaroents . 
are passed to and oxer a take-up device (of a described 
app ) thence to a guiding device and back to the same 
take-up device, such as a spool for collection 

Rayon, etc. Glanrstoft-Coumulds G m b II tint 
435.WS. Oct. 2, 1935 Rax on, id ms, tie , of modified 
luster are produced bv adding xtvrene to the soln< to be 
spun or otherwise formed The smew raa> be added as 
such or as a di- or pch -styrene. and is preferable first 
dissolved in CC1», CS.. C»H t , xylene, dipentene, pineue. 
etc. 

Rayon production by the stretch -spinning process 
Gotthard Riunedel and Kwald knehe (to American 
Reroberg Corp ) f S 2.KT.SW, Jan 14 After fum- 
ing a thread pretimmanh b> the cupramwonram stretih- 
Spinnmg process in a stream of pptg liquid, the thread i» 
subjected to considerable stretching and b wound upon a 
rigid winding device tinder reduced tension App is 
described (Thi» pat. was granted upon an application 
filed Nov. 12, 1925, based upon an application filed in 
Germanx Nox 21. W27 ) a C A 2-3. 4'MO* 

Desulf writing viscose rayon Alfred Stem Ger 622.- 
403, Nov 27, 1*«3 tCl 2"> 3 02) See Fr 7u5.*77 
(C. A 29,359*) 

Creped rayon ZelLtofffabrik Waldhot and Hans Rade- 
stock Fr 7*8,291. Oct. 7. 1935 Creping is obtained 
bx subjecting the thread, during wxnihng on the bobbin in 
the court* of the spinning operation, bx streuhng and 
contracting the free length of thread in rapid successive 
movements 

Wood pulp suitable for esterification. Raphael L 
Stern (to Hercules Powder Co ) U. S. 2.02*,080 1 J*n 
14. A sheet of felted wool pulp is sheared in one direction 
and the material is split in a direction transverse to the di- 
rection of shearing (bx a described app.). 

Screen for wood pulp Joseph J. Moravee, Can. 
354.051, Nov. 12, l ( '3o Structural details 
Pulp shredder. John J. Warren Can. 353,903, Nov. 
5, FVJ5. Structural detail*. 

Refined pulp from straw of graminaceous plants. 
Kenta Kodama. U. S. 2,020,900. Jan. 7. Straw such as 
that of nee. wheat, etc., is digested m an acidic sola contg. 
XallSO* and HC1 obtained bv adding H,SO« to sea water 
or bnne so that dfCompn mav take plic* in part of peettn 
substance and other impurities. and the material is then 
digested with NaOH so In to remove remaining impurities, 
and the cellulose i> sepd. and collected. 

Apparatus for the continuous treatment of fibrous mate- 
rials aa In cooking cotton lmters with soda solution Luke 
II. Sperrv (to Hercules Powder Co ). US. 2.028.419, 
Jan. 21. Various structural and operative details 
Treatment of iLgester liquor. Albert D Merrill (to 
Cheraipulp lVocess Inc ). Can. 333,568, Oct 15 Struc- 
tural and operative details. 

Recovery of ammonia from pulp liquor. Rc*rer W 
Richardson (to Canad-anlrdustnes Ltd ). Can 353,0-24, 
Nov. 5, 1935. Hot cooking hqimr of the NH.USCH 
paper-pulp process is alkalired and passed countercurrent 


24 — EXPLOSIVES 


to an inert gas, such as air. The resulting gas is cooled 
to about 25*. Part of the condensable NH* is absorbed in 
the condensed liquid. The unconden«able NHi Is tc- 
cox rred by scrubbing the nncondensed gas free of NHi. 

* 'Freeness detector" for testing paper stock or pulp 
Harold D Wells. U. S 2,027 ,u«0, Jan, 14. Various 
structural and operative details. 

Multi-knife machine (Jordan engine) for refining paper 
stock and pulp. Walter H. Hermann and Luding H 
Wes-el (to Hermann Mfg Co ). U. S. 2, 4127,041, Jan. 7. 
Various structural and mech details. 

Paper. NVkolas J. Niks V S 2,027,611, Jan. 14. 
\ anous details of app. and operation 

Paper Ernest l\nner Can 354,053, Nov 12, 1935. 
The cros* -sectional area of a stream of stock to the na- 
ihire is vaned «o as to maintain an aprrox oon«t. rate of 
delivery of solid constituents notwithstanding variations 
n the consi>tcncv of the stivk 

Moistening device for paper Jagenberg-Werhe A -G 
Ger 6 19.603. Oct 4. 1955 (Cl 55e 3). Adda to Ger 
616,773 (C .4 30.616*1 

Suction box for paper-making machine Rohrbacher 
Lcderfabnk Jew f\wsch!> S3hne A -G Ger 022.283, 
Not 26, 1955 (Cl 55J 16 01) This corresponds to 
Austrian 133,750 (C A. 27. 4 025) and 135, Rio (C. .4 23. 
2534*) 

Drying cylinders for paper-making machines Firrva 
J M With Ger 6lo.p02.Oct 4. 1935 tCl 55J 2*30). 
\ddn »oM)>.si2(r A 29. 5272*) 

Steam-heated dner roll for use in paper-making Adam 
R Bridge (to The BUik-Claw-son Co ). Bnt 435,639, 
Sept 25. 1935 

Dispersing materials in special papers or the tike Wm 
\V Carter (to Brarton Morton, as tru-tee) l' S. 2,- 
, 027 .OX', Jan 7 8epd particles of added matenal such 
as a gel contg. abrasives, etc., are first attached to fibers 
so that the ends of fibers project from the particles, and the 
matenal thus prerd i» then mixed with a liquid suspension 
of fibers such as a paper rutp and the mixt. is formed into 
paper or the like 

Paper suitable for labels, seals, etc Com D Mach- 
ten. U S 2,027.741, Jan. 14 Portions of paper con- 
taia fibers crushed more than m other portions and tbe 
! crushed fiber portions are treated with glycerol so that in- 
dicia such a* identifying designs are visible when the paper 
is moistened and invisible when the paper is drv. 

Toweling paper. Milton O Sehur (to Brown Co ). 
Can 333,559, Oct. 15. The paper contains about 3°7- 
of tanned glue solids, and has a presei-ative against the 
putrefaction of the ghie roln. Of. C A . 29. 5272*. 

Waterproof and greaseproof paper. Clifford S. John- 
son (to International Latex Processes, Ltd.) Can 
354,114, Nov. 12, 1935. Paper is treated with an aq 
dispersion of rubber eontg. a minor proportion of protein 
material such as careii A protective material, such as 
cellulose acetate laeq-er is applied, and the solvent evapd 
The rubber deposit is then xntloanired Cf. C. .4. 29. 
4942*. 

Apparatus for waxing paper so as to leave wax-free 
stripes Rosenstiel & Cie. Ger. 619,932, Oct. 16, 1935 
s (Cl 5of. 11.01) 

Fibrous product suitable for fiber -beard manufacture 
Geo H. Elli. (to Inqilire Co.). U. S 2.1>27,5S1. Jan 14 
A mass of vegetable fibrous material has di-tributed 
through it an insecticide and fungicide comprising a toxic 
agent such as creosote which has been mixed with melted 
rosin with subsequent fine division of the resulting Cuxt 


AND EXPLOSIONS 


Affiances In the explosives industry in 1PJ4. Konrad 
AitrecrilaiMe 6, 123 -4, 143-5 (1935) .~A review, 

_ E. M.Svim-es 

New rntroeellulose propellent powders and explosives. 
. b Z ' t<s ■SrtwW'Sfrevjsf***. 30. SrU-4 
,5 renew of patent literature. "C. G. Storm 


CHARLES K, XmOS AVT» C. C. STORM 


The stability ef certain exofosiTes toward heat. Mario 
Tonegu’ti, C*j * ti.nj r i vda.trew (Itale) 17, 517-21 (1933) _ 
Bv the Tallin! method (C. .4. 29, 6051*) the stabilities 
cf a no. of explosives, such as guncotton, pvric aevd. T„ 
tetrvl and TNT. were detd bv measuring the ptess-nv 
developed ca heating to 120*. 125* and ISO*. T, and 
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muts of T, with TNT ore more stable than pentnte or 
its miits A W. Contien 

The explosive effects of hexogen and pentnmte Ph 
Naoum Nitrocellulose 6, X.-S(|‘«x) — Potemieal with 
Stettbachcr (C ,4 29, S^I*) 1' M Symtnes 

The mechanism of explosive reactions k K Andreev 
Bull jv thim |5J, 2, 2128-34(1935) — 'll attempt is 
made to apply the theory of chain reactions in explaining 


1 and O between 190* and 4 SO* in quartz vessels and to glass 
vessels of various chains For the lower limit, the results 
agree with the theories of Pawn and of Thompson, Hovde 
and Cairns (C A 27, 2302) The upper limit is some- 
what indefinite and does not agree with the theory of 
fxmenov (Chem. kinetic# and Chain Reactions, Oxford, 
1935 , cf C. A 29, IVOtd) which is not applicable ovtra 
wide temp range The exptl results obey the relation 
' pressures of COS 

•• 9/7 and C in- 
creases from 75 at 2°0* to 251 at 190*. ForStH*, the expts 
were concerned only with the lower explosion limit and the 
Semenov expression, <* j/yT *> const, was not obeyed 
The results indicate this to be due to 2 different end prod- 
ucts obtained in the explosion Deviations from the ideal 
case of Semenov are apparent!) found in a dependence 

, of the reaction path on the concn The single general 

of intermediate reactions and 3 method so far discovered for identifying constat ionap 
C. G Storm chain reactions is the fact that such explosions occur wnti- 
chmge in the no of moles G M. Murphy 


the behavior of evplosives The ability of detonating ex- 8 (/>i + Pt)d~ - C. where fr and Fj are pressut 
plosives to deionaie bv simple ignition and their marked and O, a is the disra o! the m ** 2(7 


a detonate bv simple ignition 
sensitiveness to mtch influence such as shock ate consid- 
ered as consequenees of the high value of the relation of 
the energy of the reaction to the energy of activation, 
and as favonng the development of chains The phenom- 
ena of the "dead pressing" of detonating explosives and 
reduction in sensitiveness to detonation caused bv in- 
crease in cubic d , common to all explosives, are explained 
as the result of the 
■wall effect ” 

The effect of temperature oa the inflammability limits 
of mixtures of air with combustible vapors Maim, 
Bnand Ann wmimi'iMej liyuiJeJ 10, \12'-fi5(l f '35) — 
The lower (lean mixts ) inflammability limit is detd be- 
tween 100* and 300® for mixts of air with i«o-Cjlfn, 
C«Hu, CiH.., CtHii, PhH, PhMe, cyclohexane, cyclo- 
hexene, MeOH, 1 lOH, PrOH, MeiCO and some of th 
binary and ternary mixts The variation with temp 
linear, and the nuxts follow the laws of Le Chatelier 

G Calmgaert 

Chemical and mechazucal incendiary devices Alfred 
Stettbachcr Nitrocellulose 6, 202-1, 220-5(1935) — A 
review 1 M Symmes 

Inflammation of firedamp by incandescent lamp fila- 
ments 1 ug4ne Coltf Compl uni 201, H51 5 
(1035) —An incandescent lamp (4 v ) was ptaced in an 
explosive mixt of coal gas and air When a small hole, 
not more than 2 nun diam , was made therein no explosion 
occurred, but with a larger one it did so, more and more 
regularly and invariably with a hole 12 mm diam With 
a still larger hole explosion occurred less certainly, and 
not at all if the lamp were completely smashed, the cooling 
effect of the air on the filament preventing it The spark 
n breaking the filament of the 4-v lamp does not cause 


a fuel gas and its explosiveness 


explosion 

Rocket propulsion Willy Ley. Aircraft Ent 7, 
227-31(1935) — Review of the theory of rocket propulsion 
shows the use of high exhaust velocities of the gases 
generated is more important for high speed than ejection 
of large quantities of gases The fuels required for as- 
cension against gravitational force arc rev tewed, modern 
fuels have adequate power O, earners such as KCIO,, 
KNOi, IICIO,, etc , are ruled out because of poisonous, 
corrosive or explosive conditions assoed with their use, 
and the only possible oxidants considered are Oi or O, 
A list of the possible fuels is given, and the greatest power 
is seen to be obtainable with a 1 8 mixt of Hi and O, 
f xpts are reviewed in the matter of devices to cool the 
rotor and to inject the fuel Thermal efficiency of powder 
rockets is about 57%, and when power is supplied by burn- 
ing of Hi. efficiency nses to S0% L believes that this 


and quarrying comprises a mixt. of Al or A1 alloy, which 
may be coated with a waterproofing material, e. g, 
paraffin, a metallic oxide and NIL. K or Na nitrate One 
example contains K1 1.NOi 90, Al b 5 and MnO, 3 5% 
Explosives Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Bnt 
430, o02, Oct ‘i, 1935 NH.NOi explosives are made 
from XH.NO, of low bulk d not exceeding 0 75, which 
may be prepd. in various ways Thus, an NfLNOj 
5 soln may be atomized and caused to crystallize quickly 
in a current of warm air, or a coned N1LNO, soln may 
be introduced quickly with stimng mto ale , or NH»N0i 
may be treated in a colloid null 

Smokeless powder. Frednch Olsen, Gordon C Tib- 
bitts and Edward B W. Kerone (to Western Cartridge 
Co). U. S. 2,027,114, Jan 7. A smokeless powder base 
such as nitrocellulose is agitated in a nonsolvent vehicle 
i such as water with a solvent such as EtOAc_which.iJ.sub- 


C A Sdberrad 6 stanlially immiscible with the vehicle, to form globules 


latter efficiency will be increased to a greater efficiency 8 such a compn are mixed with an incombustible compn 


of dissolved base, ami the solvent is removed from these 
globules to lorm solidified droplets of gelatnuxtd smoke- 
less powder base. An arrangement of app. is described 
\ anous details of compos, and procedure are described 
Priming mixtures for ammunition Geo If. Jacobs 
(to Peters Cartridge Co ). U. S 2,027,825, Jan. 14 
Zr 2-30% is used in admixt. with nitrates and chromates 
such as Ba(NO a )i, Pb chromate, Pb (CXS)i, ground 
glass and Hg fulminate. 

Blasting -charges James Taylor and Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd Bnt, 43G, 144, Oct 7, 1935. Incartndgcs 
composing a easing contg. a mixt. of an alkali metal 
mime with 1 or more NIL salts, with or without other 
ingredients, said mixt being adapted to produce pz 
which is released when it has acquired sufficient pressure, 
described in Bnt. 43 1 ,935 ( C .4 . 30. C 1 7*) , granules of 


than that of internal combustion engines, however, 
about 50% of the thermal energy of a ponder rocket is 
converted into kinetic energy Diagrams and photo- 
graphs are given for the various ty pes of rockets Ma- 
tenals of construction are reviewed The most difficult 
problem is the combination of strength at high temp and 
oxidation resistance for the metal which forms the exhaust 


of the kind desenbed in Bnt 430.25S (C. A 29. S33b') 
in powd or granular form, the proportions being such 
that the latter compn is substantially decompd. when the 
charge is ignited in a confined space 
Ignition composition suitable for use In delay detonators 
Charles F Sosson (to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd ). 
U. S 2.Q27.20S. Jan 7. Zr 50^5 is used with a 


- W li Bruckner 9 of a nnrophenol such as basic Pb 2-mtrorcsorcmate 50- 

The critical explosion limits m the oxidation of carbon 5% 
oxy sulfide and silicon hydnde Heme Gut«chmidt and Miners' and other safely lamps Ernest A Hailwood 
Waus Clusius Z (hysik CVm. B3Q, 205-79(p»351 — Bnt 434.KV4. Aus 27, 1935, divided on 419,594 (C. A. 
’ — - were studied foe muts of COS 29, 31bt>), 434.S12, Sept 0,1935 


t explosion liir 
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Some recent developments in the application of sulfur 
dyestuffs John L. Crist. Am. Dyestuff Repir 25, P 
11-13(1930) — The use of Na,SjO, m connection with 
Na.S and NaOH gives beneficial results with certain leuco 
types of S blues NalfSO, may be used in ptaceof Nai- 
SO<, it acts as a reducing agent and lowers p tt Recent 
org denvs from sugars and sugar ales are employed in 
the dyeing of cotton (Nllt)iSO, and NaHSO, have given 
satisfaction as exhausting agents NaBOj has been used 
for finishing off S color dyeings but their wash fastness is 
usually impaired by this usage W H Boynton 

A new group of dyes jThe immedial leuco dyes ) 
George Rudolph Z ges Texttl-Ind 39, 24 5(l9Ji>) 

The immedial (I) leuco (L) dyes can be used for all plant 3 


fibers including rayon ami are particularly useful in those 
cases which should correspond in fastness to those produced 
with I or sulfur dyes The new dyes arc water-sol , 
family alk and can be absorbed in a nearly cold bath 
Dyeing directions are given All IL dyes may be mixed 
with each other The fastness of some of the dyes to light 
may be improved by after-treatment with CuSO, or KtCr,- 
Oj This after-treatment has an effect upon the shade 
The following dyes are available in this group IL yellow 
3GT, IL orange RT, IL brown 5G, IL brown BR. IL 
brown T, IL bordo R, IL violet B extra, IL blue B, IL blue 
TGL, IL blue CL and IL green ITG This new group of 
dyes can be employed for the dyeing of mixed fabrics from 
cotton and viscose rayon Leopold Schefian 

Indigoid dyes Sisir Kumar Cuba J Indian them 
to 12, f.59-d4(H)35). cl C A 28, 0315* - The con- 


L A. OLNFY 

sulfonic acid group occupies the <?-pcsi(ion the degree of 
exhaustion ts the greatest Substitutions in the tiaphthol 
ring have little eflcct on the exhaustive properties. The 
presence of a sulfonic acid group in the C«H* nucleus of 
phcnylaio-1- or -2-naphthol dyes increases the fastness of 
the dyes to washing The position of the sulfonic acid 
group has no effect on fastness or washing Substitutions 
in the naphthol nucleus do not greatly affect fastness to 
washing The combined effect of fading and darkening 
by exposure to Tadcometer light is least with the o-sulf- 
atulic acid dyes The m -substitution has decidedly tlic 
greatest effect on the fastmss to light In general, the dyes 
having an OH group in I lie 2 position are superior to those 
in which the Oil group is in the 1-position The cxcep- 


this generab ration are l-naphthol-4 -sulfonic acid 

which is comparatively fast to light, and 2-naphthol -3,0- 
disullonlc acid which is fugitive The combined cflects of 
light and washing indicate that the o-sulfamlic acid dyes 
are the least affected p-Sulfamhc dyes arc more afTectcd 
than o-sulfamiic acid dyes but less affected than m-sulf- 
anilic acid dyes The presence of 2 sulfonic acid groups 
in the naphthol nucleus docs not decrease the fastness of 
the dyestuff C R Tellers 

Color tolerance— its measurement and specification for 
dyed textiles Robert D Nutting Am Dyestuff 
Repir 25, 1—1, 21-5(1930) The Universal method of 
color specification was applied to the practical problem of 
color tolerance in the study of numerous com matches 
from woolen and cotton mills Data show that no dyeings 
are ever matcher! "exactly,” but it is possible to guaran- 


dcnsation of 5-ineth>l-3-hydroxythionaphthene (I) with 5 tee a color match “exact” within a specified tolerance 


aldehydes readily takes place with the production of cryst 
colored solids which are easily sol in HtSO, with charac- 
teristic coloration On addn of H s O the substances are 
repptd in a finely divided condition suitable for dyeing wool 
from an acid bath They are not suitable for the dyeing of 
cotton from an alk hyposulfitc vat The addn of()284g 
ofglyoxaNNallSOiinScc HiOtoasoln of0 328g of I in 
"" :e. of hot nbs ale and treatment of the mixt by shale- 


limit The adoption of such a universal method of speci- 
tying color would aid materially in creattng a more satisfy- 
ing situation for the dyer and for his customers 
The behavior of artificial textile fabrics with respect to 
dyes Herbert Branifenburger Monatschr. Texttl-Jnd 
50, Trade Issue III, 00-2(Nov , 1935) —A survey. 

Leopold Schefian 

Absorption of dyestuffs by Cellulose. VI. Effect of 


mg with 5 cc of coned HCl gave deep red fine silky 6 modification of the cellulose, and a theory of the electro- 


needles of bis[3.tnelhyl~2’thionaphthene)ethyleneindigo, 
CnI/uStOu m above 300* Condensation of I with p-Mc,- 
NC*H,CHO similarly yielded shining red prisms of 2-(4'- 
dimethylaminobensyhdene) - 5 - methyl - 3 - thwnaphthen- 
one, CriHuN05, m. 108-0". A similar condensation with 
w-HiNC«H,CHO gave brownish yellow needles of 2-{3'- 
ammobensyhdene) - 5 - methyl - 3 - thianaphthenone, 
CttldiiNOS, m 157*. Condensation of I with p- 0,N’, m- 
OiN, p-Cl, p- MeO, p-IfO, m-iro, p-Rfe and m-MeO-p- 
HO derlvs of Bzll, pipcronal, 3,4-(HO)tC«HiCHO and 
PhCH.CHCHO gave the corresponding dyes, m 204*, 
233*. 178", 157", 252", 200", 159," 194®, 248", 231" and 
184*, resp Their colors with coned H»SO ( , shade given 
on Wool from acid hath, sTiarfe on cotton and solubilities are 
tabulated They are all sol. in OjNPh, PhNlL, pyridine, 
AmOH and AeOH and all, except the HO cnmpds , 


lyte effect J. Hanson, S M Neale and W A. String- 
fellow. Trans. Faraday Soc. 31, 1718-30(1035) ; cf. C. A. 
29, 347*. — Rates of absorption of dyestuff (Sky Blue FF, 
Color Index No 618) by cotton cloth, mercerized cotton, 
hydrocellulose, cotton cloth, after IIBrO oxidation. Cello- 
phane, viscose, rayon and cupra rayon were studied 
Increased rate of motion of the sample relative to the dye 

_ r bath has a profound effect on the rate of absorption by 

saN^P*' C f, p-^kO. p-HO, m-HO, p-Rfe and m-IlfeO-p- 7 yams and fabrics, but little effect in the case of the sheets 
nr* j -1 . . Mercerued cotton takes up dye more rapidly than natural 

cotton in a ratio unaffected by NaCl concn Oxidation of 
celtulose reduces dye absorption, an effect more pro- 
nounced at low salt concn The Donnan-type equil Ja 
used to explain the action of electrolytes and the effect of 
oxidation An equation was developed relating dye ab- 

, , • - --- , — . sorption and concn. of dye and salt from theoretical eon- 

msoi in coned WI.OH and caustic alkalies In boiling e siderations, and was found to agree satisfactorily with 
glacial AcOH, aceanthraqumnne (C A 27, 175S) and I exptl results C E. P. Jeffreys 


yielded an lnilignul dye, 2-{S-methyllhionaphthene)-V 
aeeanlhrylenemdigo, C,Mu$Oi. m above 310", whose 
properties of dyeing wool in orange-brown shades from an 
acid bath and cotton in light red ocher from a yellow vat 
have been compared with those of 2-(5-rnethylthio- 
naphthcne)accnaphthyleneindigo C. R AddinaU 


<hfferences) thin fluid The following substances may be 
r ° n ni, e r f f sto 2. s to light and washing. Marion 9 prepn of spraying liquids in the ratio of 5 to 

, °' l ’° Agr. Txpt. » P ul i No 548(53rd parts of water on silk and rayon fabrics: trasra 


Ann Kept ), $0-1(1035) ;~'cf.* C ’i’."28.' 7021'.— The 
influence of the position of sulfonic acid groups in the 
diazotized nucleus of ixomenc naphthol sulfonic acid dyes 
on the properties of these sulfonic acid dyes was detd. 
Thr presence of 0 sulfonic acid group in the C,H« nucleus 
ot pheny!azo-l- or -2-naphthol dj es has a decided influence 
upon the exhaustive properties of the dyes When the 


. Jeffreys 

Progress in the colonng and finishing of textile ma- 
terials A J. Hall Chem. Age 33, 597-8(1935). 

_ E - H. 

The spray dyeing of silk and rayon fabrics. Remington 
C Caystor Deut Wallen -Gnterbe 67, 1465(1035).— 
Various precautions are given The solns. used must be 
be used for the 

. . - to 50 per 1000 

parts of water on silk and rayon fabrics: tragacanth, glue, 
gelatins, carragheen, flaxseed, agar-agar and glycerol. 
Very few patented prrpns. are suitable on account of their 
irritating effect on the dyer. Only high-grade gum 
tragacanth may be employed Powdered glue facilitates 
the prepn of the soln. and yields better results Glycerol 
increases the wt. without any noticeable injurious influence 
on the luster. Leopold Schefian 
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The stripping and dyeing of reclaimed wool 11 Trid 1 and elongation methods and the app. employed Many 
ilonalickr TexUl-lni SO, 200-7(1035) —A review, illustrations are shown Leopold Schefen 

Leopold Scbeflan The determination of stiffness in individual ytros 

The dyeing of clothing H Feld Monalsch' Texti} - JmngJ Sail Text tit Bull 49, No 20, 8-9,28(19-:#) — 

Ind SO, 222 3(1935) — A discussion dealing with the A method for measuring stiffness has been developed that 

effect of bzht on mult fabrics, the choice of suitable dyes, consists essentially of detg the force necessity to btud a 

simple chem methods for detecting the hind of textile fiber piece of yam, held at one end. through various angles 

at hand and the proper cleaning Directions are given /or A new instrument designed for this purpose is used m run- 

removing the color from faded fertile fabrics previous to . junction with an analytical balance Scene older testing 
the dyeing Leopold Scheflan methods and stiffness testers are briefly described and 

The dyeing of Vistra and Vistra products Georg results obtained by this new method are given. L. S 


Rudolph AfoiwdcAr TtxtiLlnd 50, Trade It'uc III, 
88-901 Nov , 1935) — Directions for dyeing are given 
Leopold Scheflan 


Preservatives for raw materials of the textile industry 
Justin Uausner. Spinner u U tbn $3, Mo 3, 10-11 
(1935) — CuSO, has in general only very slight jireserva- 


Is it possible to dye Vistra or a tuned yam from cotton tue power and cannot be employed in liquors which are 

and Vistra fast with Turkey old red* Ilnnncb Raetlhtl alk or which contain soap or glue ZnCliandMgCli.be- 

ilanolichr Texlil lnd 50. Trade Issue 111, 92(Nov , mg strongly acid owing to hydrolysis. Will attack cotton, 
193 jJ —This dyeing operation can fie carried out to j Imen and rayon ZnCl, cannot be used in alk or soao- 
utilize old red oil, a water -sol product obtained from cat- conig laths Formalin cannot be employed in the pres, 

tor oil and rank olive oil Detailed directions are given ence of glues or gelatins Phenol and salicylic acid are 
Leopold Scheflan unsuitable for preserving alk. and Fe-contg materials 
Printing cotton- — an outline. S L Parker Am Amurol is more efficient in neutral or acid baths than in 

Dyestuff Re pi' 25. PG-10(1936) W H Boynton alk baths, is more effective than salicylic acid and docs 

The Gennan textile indostry in IMS A retrospect of not harm proteins Amurol CB is effective for preserving 

the past year A Niemeytr l ger TtxUl lnd 39, 2 neutral and acid materials Tests are described for detg 

(5936) Leopold ScV.eEan the amt of preservative necessary for a particular ptsrpce*. 

The inventor's activity in the textile industry during the 4 One kg of potato starck paste will be preserved for the 


last SO years P C Boetticher ilonatschr Ttxtil lnd 


by 10 g ZnClj as by 0 6 g Amvcrol 


50. 2)2 14(1935) — A study of the no of German textile Size from carob-bean flour can be preserved more easily 

patents shows Maximum* in 1910 and 1930 and a mia in than that /rom rye flour Asizecontg 065g AmaroICB 

1919 The no of patents has been steadily decreasing per kg of carob-bean flour was still satisfactory after A) 

since 1930 Leopold Scbeflan days, while a similar mut. of potato-starch sue developed 

The origin and meaning of the names of I textile] fabrics molds alter 9 days. Leopold Scheflan 

A Hamann Spinner u 11 elcr 53, No 13,3-5. Mo M, Defects and sources of defects (in textiles], where they 
4-7(1935) Leopold Scbeflan , art and how to recognize and avoid them. Gum Dnl. 

Textile materials which are called for by the present )) dim -Ceverhe 67, 899-001 ( 19.35) Leopold Scheflan 

fashion. Otto Pennenkamp Dent WcUen-Geuerbc 67, New methods for the treatment of wool, (a discussion 

<sG0-2f 1935) —An alphabetical survey of modem textile of 1 solvents and nonfatty assistants for the washing opera- 

raw materials and yams with particular emphasis on the tion E Meissner. Vent Wallen -Cetrerle 67, 1413-4 

German products Leopold Scheflan (1935) — A survey. Leopold Scheflan 

From laboratory and practice [Four cases of chemical The er» of artificial wool Preussiscbe Textdfachschul* 
examinations of improperly reacting commercial mi- Forst (Lausitz). Z get Texiil-lnd 39, 4-5(1936) —A 
tenals ) Kehren 2 get Textil-lnd 39, 26-8(1936). — discussion dealing with the utilization of artificial wool in 

The chem examn of the following eases is discussed in 6 the German textile industry and With cheat and ro«h. 
detail (I) the occurrence pi brittleness m a rubberized technological examns of a mixed fabric. L.S 

cotton fabnc during vulcanization, (2) the hardening of * Artificial-wool manufacture. A Kauertz Deul. Wol- 
rubberized fabric, (3) the hardening of the paper roller of len-Caxetbe 67, 751-3(1035) — A review of the chem and 
a calender and (4) the excessive incrustation of the gravel mreb operations Leopold Scheflan 

filler of a lnne-^da water -purification installation Vistra and WoUstra Georg Rudolph. Deul. Wollen- 

Leopold Scheflan Ceverbe 67, 4 63-5(1935) — A review, giving directions for 

From practice and science (m the textile industry], washing, bleaching and dyeing. Numerous dyts are listed 
H Russuia Z get Texltl-lnd 39, 2-4(1936) —Mageli » that can be used on Vistra and Wollstra (a mist, of Vistra 
micelle theory is described in its applications to starch, 7 and wool). Leopold Scheflan 

cellulose and various textile fibers Difference in the New finishes for kzut goods from rayon Alexander 
quality of German and English wool and the fact that the Pnor. Monoluftr. Texlil -Ind 50, Trade Issue III. 84-6 
character of the wool can be varied by rinsing previous to (Nov., 1935) Leopold Scheflan 

drying are explained by analogy to the coQoid chemistry of Sloe kings from rayon H. Edge!. Kmattk. Setde 

gelatin Leopold Scheflan KunilseuU 40, 420-5(1935). — A review of the mauuf » 

A review of recent analytical methods with special appb- washing, dyeing, finishing and drying. L. Scbeflan 
cations to textile analysis Irvine 55’. Grate Am. Partially substantivized acetate rayon and its ntilixatioo 
Dyestuff Kepi' 25, P14-1C(J936) — Several semumcro- e lor the production of various effects in fsbnc* Eneh 
methods of analysis are outlined Adsorption indicators, Wagner and Paul -August Koch. Z. get. Texltl-lnd 39, 

elec cond or resistance methods for analytical operation, 18~22(1!C6). — A ceDulose fabric can be dyed in either of 2 

the ref lactometer, the glass electrode Pss outfit and oxida- ways both of which depend on the fact that partly or com- 

tion and reduction indicators and their possible appbca- ptetely erferified cellulose is affected differently by dye* 

tmns in the tertde analysis field are discussed than is pure or hydrated cellulose (1) Cellulose u im 

, . _ W.K Boynton mumzedlothe action of direct dyes by slight esterification 

Fiber surface studies Can eves the slightest damages When completely or locally mmimucd cotton fibers are 

to wool fibers be made visit! e? If Reurrulh and H . mixed with untreated cotton fibers and the mut »s treated 

Schwerdtner Z get Texlil- lnd. 39, 12-18(1936) — P with substantive cotton dyes the immunized fibers will 
Microscopic methods of exarnn of fiber are described and appear colorless while the others will have been dyed in tbe 

an unproved method u developed. Photomicrograph* normal manner. The dyeing properties of such yam can 
* , fMuIu obtained by this method on a variety of be altered in such a way by acidification that it can be 

wool fibers Leopold Scheflan dyed with acid and basa: dye*. (2) Acetate rayon thread* 

Methods and apparatus for the determination of the are saponified (substantivized) locally but completely and 
'xj*ZJ a i t7 e!!L .“ra T ¥5* e *V only at the surface up to hydrate cellulose. The 

Honahh Setde Kunsuetde 40, 372-8, 411-14(1935).— A chem. fundamentals of the acetate formation of cellulose 

tenew dealing with optical, voluroeuic, weighing, aueagtb are reviewed together with the 3 theoretical atage* of 
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Th« ^ op.« - WSS 1 ' ’ 
acetate rajons are di«cussed i^opoia ocatmn 

The sizing of rayon yarns. R. Hunlich -Uonofia 


Sadr Ku nstseide 40. 499-500 (1935); cf. C. A . 29,7665*.- 
Rajon threads are sired with drying oils instead of stan:h 
and glue On application of the od sire in soln mat ota- 
tile org solvent the od may become coned, on the exterior 
of the yam later after the evapn as a result of capdlary 
action and diffusion This irregular distribution can be $ 
avoided bv applying a soln of the od and then adding a 
second liquid which is miscible with the first solvent but i» 
not a solvent for the od Particularly good results are 
obtained with drying oils which in contact with air. O, 
ozone or other suitable agents at elevated temps oxidize 
and polymerize sufficiently' to render them w--ol in the 
volatile paraffin hydrocarbons Such products are still 
wry «ol m acetone, benzene, pyridine, dioxane, etc , but 
ppt on the addn of paraffin hy drocarbons Three ft- ; 
ample, are described in detad Leopold Scheflan 

The delustenng of rayon A Pnor. Menotsh Seide 
Kunstseide 40. 415-20, 450-55, 4G0, 462, 500-3(1935) —A 
detailed survey dealing with the Foulard delustenng 
method, the black -dull finishing operation, historical 
development of the technic, spinning and piece deluster- 
mg, luster as a factor in the textile industry and the 
patent literature Leopold Scheflan 

Strength and stretch in cotton yarns H. Pomfret 
Textile Bull 49, No IS. 6. 0(1936) —The effects on the 
strength and stretch of a yam of the tyre and quality of 
raw cotton used, the fineness of the yam, and the turns rer 
inch are discussed The numerical magnitudes of strength 
and stretch depend in part upon the length of specimen 
tested, the rate of loading of the specimen, and tne mois- 
ture contents of the sample Sizing increases the 


. different methods the samples were tested before and 
after they had been subjected to ordinary wear. Wearing 
lowers the waterproofness of porous fabrics no matter 
what impregnation medium had been used. An increased 
stress, such as exposure to rain or creasing, decreases the 
waterproof ness still further Washing with soap flakes, 
benzine , an O-contg , an enzymic and a synthetic washing 
agent all gTeatlv dimmish the waterproof ness of the fabrics 
The cheni nature of the washing agent is an important 
factor because of its relation to the chem properties of the 
impregnation medium used Leopold Scheflan 

The resistance to fear of cloth /or uniforms. Peer. 
Spinner u IlVfier 53, No G, 8-11(1935).— Calais are 
given and various factors are discussed which affect the 
tear resistance Leopold Scheflan 

The testing of materials in the nbbon-weavjng mill 
E Peustcr Deul f[ ollen-Geteftbe 67, 1055-60(1935) — 
Discussion of various methods dealing with (1) the mois- 
ture contents of the varn (conditioning) . (2) the uni- 
formity , strength, elasticitv and torsion of the yarn and (3) 
the strength and elongation of the fabric in its raw and 
finished state. Leopold Scheflan 

The impregnation techmc [for textiles). Fritz Ohl 
Spinner u Weber 53, No 15, 8-13(1935) —A ent review 
of com prepns and suggested methods for waterproofing 
textile fabrics Leopold Scheflan 

The impregnation (of cellulose) with ammoniacal cop- 
per oxide Gustav Durst ilonalschr Textti-Ind 50, 
267-9(1935), cf C A 29, 19 , ‘0‘ — Detailed directions 
are given for prepg ammoniacal Cu oxide on a large scale 
and for carrying out the impregnations The value of this 
impregnation lies m the very shiny surface produced, its 
stiffness and its powerful resistance to putrefaction and the 


strength of the yarn and protects the surface against the 5 action of termites, which is due to its high Cu content 


raising of entangling hairs before the thread is formed into 
cloth. Sued cotton is more extensible at higher than at 
lower humidities. Leopold Scheflan 

A survey of the finishing operation for textile goods 
made from cotton R Klrng S/iriner «. ll'efer 53, No 
9, 26-S, 30-2, 34-6(1935) — The survey covers singeing, 
desiring with water, enzymes, alkalies or acids and with 
oxidizing agents, boiling in lye, bleaching, merceruation, 
starching, fulling, drying and stretching L. Scheflan 
Cotton-yarn testing as an indication of wearing quali- 
ties. David Atkinson Textile Bull 49, No 14, 5-6 
(1935) . — Physical tests are discussed L Scheflan 
Cotton-cleaning installations A Koltermann Dent 
Wellen-Cazerbe 67, 1011-12, 1014(1935). L. S 
Stnahons in the wsip cf acetate textiles delostered in 
boiling baths Emilio Debenedetti Bell reparto fibre 


Disadvantages are the rapid fading of the color in the sun 
and the rapid extn of the Cu bv weak acids L. S 

The prevention of the precipitation of lime by means of 
Calgon C Steiner Spinner u UVfxr 53, No. 39, 13-14 
(1935).— Calgon (NaPOj) prevents the pptn of insol 
soaps by formation of sol complex Ca and Mg salts 
The formation of ppts was avoided with (1) hard water 
and soda of 6“ and 15* hardness bv the use of 0 5-1 0 and 
6 1 (V-2 5 g /I , (2) 6* and 15° hard water and soap with 1.0— 
2 5 g /l. (while n clear soln. required 2 5-5 0 g /I ) and (3) 
C° and 15° hard water, soap and soda with 1.0-2 5 and 
2 5-5 0 g /l. of Calgon. Ca soaps already pptd could be 
dissolved by Calgon Leopold Scheflan 

Whet is meant by calgoniring? Anton Volz. Z. ges 
Texlil-Jnd. 3S, 563-4(1935). — To caJgomze means to 
treat a textile fabnc with Calgon in order to obtain Certain 


trssih recall stxz zper xnd cjrld fibre tessihregrtali 30.86- improvements of the qualitv . Calgon increases the ab- 
J 04(193,3) •yCloth with acetate warps had fight and dark 7 sorptive capacity of the fabnc and gives it a better feel and 
warp stnations of 1 mm to some cm in width due to fine — " ■ ..... • 

point Cannes in the filaments causing opaqueness The 
cavities were produced by boding delustenng soap and 
phenol baths. The stnped effect was due to tension differ- 
ences and irregular mpon All acetate threads had de- 
ficient elasticitv , different with the light and dark threads. 

Color discharging removed the stnations completely from „ luluua ^ dwiuuiuuuu ui me uegree oi mer- 
.e pans and partially from others; this indicates super- 8 cerizahon Karin Schulze 3fe-ta}jJi. Seide Kunstseide 
P- Sansone 40, 472-^8(1935) — Numerous chem. and phvs. methods 


fiaal sapon. ^ 

Bleached fabrics that turn yellowish, spotty and streaky, 
vnth particular reference to surgical, bale, padding and 
absorbent cotton. H.Rehmann 1 lonatschr Textii-Ind. 
50, 265-6(1935). — Medical cotton will turn veltowwh in 
time if it has been bleached too little or excesstvelv, boiled, 
n used or washed insufficiently , and if it contains residues of 
fats. Cl, acids, 'raps or Ca compds The discussion deals 


color Calgon is not suitable for general water softentng 
purposes as the well-known softening methods are more 
economical It is used to neutralize residual hardness 
formers in softened waters and to prevent the formation of 
ppts in vanons baths at any temp and without anv app. 

Leopold Scheflan 

Methods for the determination of the degree of mer- 


are brieflv described and references are given Only verv 
few methods of detg. the degree of mereenzation are quant 
and no one method can lie used alone to det. with cer- 
tainty either this value or the cause of merceruation de- 
fects Some of the industrial!* valuable properties of 
mercerized cellulose fibers, as luster and heightened 
strength and better fee! have very little to do with the 




. zr factors which 

srottv and streaky appearance are pointed out. L. S 
Practical tests of the wearing quality of porous mixed 
labncs which had been rendered impervious to moisture 
"? ™pr*gnabon Fnu Ohl. Spinner u. U eber 53. No 
i ,* ?— 1 . 4 » 1&-17(1935) — The tests were made on mixed 
labncs of wool and cellulose (1 • 1) which had been impreg- 
nated with alumina (A), paraffin prepns (B), gelatinous 


Therefore, the correct detn. of this value gives no guaran- 
tee of the outcome of industrial mereenzation. L S. 

The felting operation W. Haussner. Spinner u . 
liefer 53, No 2, S-10(1935) — A review covenng the use 
ol fats, soaps and acids and discussing vanous causes of 
. . „ Leopold Scheflm 

Warp suing, n Paul Set del. Cotton 99, 44-r, 
1935); cf. C. A. 30, 619*. — The details of the 
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process and the dextnns and starches ctnplowd art dis- 
cussed W. H Bovntan 

Pe gging agents and their action Fritz OhI. Sptntttf 
«. S3, Xo 2n. S-10(1935) — De^mng scents are 

classified as (1) Oxidizing agents (a) those contg Na 
perborate as Aural p.-rwirr, AW'r.r, prvier, Prrboral 
Certrtja StiptrlaltT, Tcrfeid C, (b) org Q compds as 
Atimt:, AmtionU, (2) diaslatic agents to) malt diastases 
as Dr[UU*l, LhasUf&r, Puuir, Dp'Wialtn, Gobi) it, j 
Kontn*i-Dtasiast, Jfal.f’/frwoif, AfiiLoxiisr, (6) pancreatic 
diastases as Dtdresan, Dcli't'an, Dr'amma, A (vrfcrwiasci , 
l itvraf, (e) bacterial diastases as BioJoxz The diastanc 
desarmg agents are mcM comraonli used m com opera- 
tions on account of their efficiency Tbc removal of lin- 
seed oil and Its prepns from textiles is renewed as well 
as the use of various desizme agents which contain soap or 
other constituents that take the place of soap The em- 
ployment of textile aids which avoid the formation of lime : 
soaps is discussed \ anous hints are {riven on the proper 
desizing procedure Leopold Schcflan 

Textile oils H ans G Meyer AV’m Od- * Fet I- 
Zl’ 32, +33-4 ( 1*135) —A review of the tvpe Of oils used m 
the textile industry M M Fiskur 

Hot-air drying machines and oxidation machines 
Their importance today for the printer and dyer Richard 
GcJbs Z ffj Texltl-Ind 3S, 57G-7, 5SS-P ; 19351. 

LeopdA Schcflm 

Is soap coming into its own again? Anton Volz 
JL fc-nalschr Trxhl-Ind 50, Trade Issue III, 93-4(N*ov-. 
1*133) — \ literature renew shows that the action of soap is 
important for numerous textile purposes and that soap 
cannot be entirely displaced bi Ca -resistant detergents 
This is particularly true for the dcgumrmng of natural sUL, 
the dissolving of linseed oil size, the alk. f clung of wool 
and a variety of washing operations in the textile industry 
Leopold Scheflan 

The use of higher sulfonated fatty alcohols in the laun- 
dry A Brtssef Z ger Talil-lnd 3S, 5Cfo-P(l935) — 
The manuf and use of sulfonated ales ate described 
The following washing and cleaning agents were fonnd to 
be very useful to the textile industry Softdav, Afrr/n*nlJOO 
Band Mehnrxin of unknown sulfonate constitution, “CFD 
1^31” coni g a fattr ale sulfonate, Prpj}fx*n and Supralm 
TS contg a fatty ale sulfonate and a solvent and Purlm 
contg a fatty ale sulfonate and a bleaching agent 

Leopold Scbcflan 

Injuries to textile fabrics due to the application of fire- 
proofing impregnations Hans-Joachim Henk. i/i- 
nalsckr Textu-lnd 50, 223-1(1035) —Most fireproofing 
materials cause a damage when the impregnated fabric is 
exposed to an elevated temp Al,(SO,), attacks \ anous 
dyes and damages white curtains during ironing. JCHiAl 
sulfate hydrolyzes, forming H,SO, which cauvs damages 
(JvHi),HFO, is unstable, forming NHJIiFO,, which is 
injurious by reason of the presence of the free acid radical 
and in addn the salt ppts on the surface of the fabnc 
(NU t )jSO, foams MI, and HjSO, when hot which destroy 
the fiber and the d\ e MgSO. acts similarl v Bone aod 
and J7a borate have a gradual damaging action Fb 
silicate should not be used on account of its low efficiency 
and its very poisonous character ZnCJj damages the 
fiber Fireproofing impregnations which do not a fleet 
the fiber and dies and which have a good and permanent 
action are obtained with Is’a tungstate, Ki vanadate, Ka 
stannale, titame and and h7H.Br. A a tungstate is used 
other alone in 1B-20^" 0 solns or dse together wuh Xa 
phosphate {20^ hi tungstate + 4*^ hi phosphate) 
Jn order to aioid the stiffening of the fabric by impregna- 
tion with the other fireproofing agents it is advisable to 
use addns of salts of low hvgroscopicity as. e. g . lactates 
When a fabnc is treated with Na stannate it is first dipped 
into a 23'Be sola of this salt, then dried and finally 
treated with Zn acetate soln Titanic acid ppts from its 
coropds as an insol solid tn the fiber The effect can be 
increased by impregnations with Ra tungstate or stannate 
Leopold S. farfian 

ing malenals on the light fastness, of dyed 


papers (Pcstalozzj) 21 Structure of sili fibroin (Munch) 
11A. Regenerating fatty substances from waste waters of 
the wool indusrry (Sokolov) 27. Cleansing agents (for 
trrtilcsl (Bnt pat 435,4<>5) 13. Mono-A-alksnol de- 
nrs of aromatic diamines and polramines (U S pa* 
2.022 ,245) 10 4pp for drying cloth (U S. pat- 2,027,- 
317) 1. Reaction products of substituted mtthvlcncan- 
thmnes (Gcr, pat. (ijo,240) 10 Lecithin prepns. [used 
tn the textile industry) (Fr. pat 7SS/132) 27. Hcttzng 
agents Jfor making dye pastes and mating dyed textiles 
fast to rubbing] (Bnt. pat. 433,491) 1J 


Dyes 1 G Farbemnd A -G (Georg Rranrlcm, 
Hans Schbcbcnmaicr and Ludwig Schormc, inventors) 
Gcr 610,121. Oct 3. 1<G5 (CL 22i* 3) See U S 2.006,- 
022 (C A . 29, 506.**) where the word “aldehyde" should 
l>c "anlis dnde " 

Dyes John D Kendall Bnt. 432.621. July 23, 1035 
Divided on 431,141 (C A 29, 7^41*) Ccimpds contg. 
an ethvlenic Lnkagc or a polvmcthroe eh am arc prepd. 
by causing an cirg conipd contg a te torn ethylene (C0- 

CH : ) group and of formula =C.CHi CO.X C= re 
=C-CO CHi-X C=, where X is C, S ttr O, loreact wnth a 

quaternary salt of a heterocyclic X compd contg as a 
reactive group an aryl, alkyl or aralkyl thio ether or scleno 
ether, an amino-, arylammo-, acctamido- or aectaiyl- 
ammo-vmyl or halo group AlLerpativdv, the org 
compd contg the kcto-nrthylene grouping, the hetero- 
cyclic base and an alkyl salt are mixed together and heated 
to effect quaternary salt formation simultaneously with 
the condensation react ion The product ' are also obtained 
by condensing with a heterocyclic quaternary NH* salt 
having a reactive group, the condensation product of the 
compd contg the kelomethylene group and a formamidme 
or a fremimino ether. Among examples, (1) 1,3 indan- 
dione is condensed wuh diphenvlfomiamidme in AcjO 
and the product with l-methvlbeniothiazole Ft p-tohiene- 
sulfonate, lepidine-Mel and qumaldwr Etl to give prod- 
ucts having a diuietbenyl linkage, indandione and hetero- 
, cyclic radicals, and (2) 1-hydrmdone is condensed with 
the product of l-mcihylqumohne-J-tbtane and elhv)-/»- 
tolucnesulfonate to gisc A -methvldihvtiroqumolyl 2,2*- 
mdan-l-one 

Dyes, intermediates Scicicte pour llnd chrai.iBilc 
Bnt 433,574, Aug 16, 1955 Anthraqumanecarbazolc 
denvs are prepd by treating wuh a diaxotznng agent a 
compd of formula 1 -(ANHJ^tlliYJCTX,, where A is 
anthratjuinonyl or a miclear substitution product thereof 
where at least 1 o -position to the Xli| is occupied by 21 and 
X is H or a univalent substituent, and the product is 
heated to above 100”, followed, if desired, by treatment 
with a halogrmaling or nitrating agent On diaxotizaticin, 
an anihraqnmone-anmidc is probably farmed and this 
loses N on heating to farm a carhazole. Among examples, 
(1) a'-nitroamhnoanthraqmnonc (prepd by the reaction 
of 1-aminnanthraqiiinone wuh o-mtrochlarobenzcne (It) 
i «s reduced by hvpo fulfil e, diazouzed and heated m FhA’Oi 
tn presence of I hXEts, the product may be nitrated in 
ThAOi, (2) 1 -aminoanthra quinone iS condensed with 
mtro-p-dichlreohrnrenc, the product reduced, diazouzed 
and boiled m diphmvlamine (II) ; bramination ol the 
product in ThXOi yields a yellow vat dye, (3) 4-anuno- 
1.1 -anthnmide is condensed with I, the product reduced, 
diazouzed and boiled in I1 1 o gu e a gray dye. 

Dyes of the anthraqumcme senes Klaus T\ emand aod 
’ Fnts* Kalckbrennre (to General Amhne Works). V. 5* 
Jan 14 Anihraqmnone compd s. of tbc 
general formula. A(NHRSO— alk).. where A stands for 
a radical of the amhraqumone senes, R stands for a radi- 
cal of the benzene senes, alk stands for an alkyl group, and 
«» rtaods for one of the numbers I and 2, and where at 
least one sulfonic acid group is present in the molecule, 
being m form of their alkali metal salts generally cry s* 
datk metallic lustrous powders, easih *“•! in water ami 


I fleet of l»adi 
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use jn varnishes anil lacquers 17. S relates to 

various pigment dyes similarly produced, suitable for 
coloring nail papers, rubber, sugar, varnishes and printing 
rompns .Several examples with details of procedure art. 
given Cf. C A 29,KH9««, 30,020’ 

Pigmentary dyes I G 1 arbcnindustnv A -G. Brit 
4 11,817, Sept 3(1,1915 See l'r 787,411 (C A 30, 12.i7>) 
Lakes Gustave Widmer (to Soc pour I'liul rhini 4 
nnitiraqiunonreuiiumi- iu;iin au- „ Bale) Tint. 411,707, Sept 27,1015 bee I r. 771,422 
amine of the general formula NltiRS- * (C A 29,010') 

• • • ■ ' Complex metal compounds or dyes I G I arbeti- 

mduMrie A -G Brit 4 55,101, Sept. 0, 1015 Thc-o. 
tompds arc made by treating the dixazo dye liunisidine 
(I) u naphthof or a hydroxynaphthoic acid aryhdt 
with a liras - ! metal salt of an org carboxylic acid of high 
mol wt.c g . a higher fatty acid, resm acid or naphthenic 
acid Org solvents or substances that depress the n 


dyeing wool from an acid bath generally bluish to greenish 1 
shades, are prepd by various methods, c. g., there may 
be first prepd. anthraqumonesuHonic acids contg one or 
two substituents which can be replaced by radicals of 
amines, such as halogen atoms or hydroxy groups These 
substituted anthraquinonesulfonic acids arc then caused to 
react with an emme of the general formula- NJJjRSO- 
alkyt, wherein R means a radical of the licnzenc series, 
or the said substituted nnthraqmnonesulfomc acids — 
condensed with an amine of the general formula Nlt a R 
alkyl, R meaning a radical of the benzene series, in which 
case an oxidation of the sulfide to the sulfoxide must In 
carried out , this oxidation can be performed either stmul 
tancously with the condensation prnctss or afterward in a 
separate step Various example, details and modifica- 
tions of procedure are described 

Dyes of the anthraqumone senes Donald 1* Graham 


(to 1. I du Pont dc Nemours A Co ) US 3,021,140, 3 of the salt may be added The products from stearates 

- ~ ■ •• •* 1 nny be usul for coloring candlej Among examples, (I) 

a imxt of tlic dye I d-naphthol, Cu stearate and xylene 
is boiled, the blue product is suitable for prmting-var- 
nishcs, and the dye of (1) is boiled with Cr stearate and 
tnchlorohcnzcne (bluish green) 

Azo dyes Wax Racrh (to General Aniline Works) 
V S 2,010,810, Nov. 5 Dyes of the general formula 
3,5-(OjN)i-2-(HO) C«H,N NC«II,X-2,4-(NYZ),, where X 
means II, halogen, an alkyl or alkoxy group and Y and Z 
stand for II, a hydroxyalky l or polyhydroxyalkyl group, at 
least one Z however being a hydroxyalkyl or polyhydroxy- 
alkyl group, being dark powders which are easily sol in 
water, and which dye wool in the presence of a Cr mordant 
reddish brown to Bordeaux tints are obtained from com- 
ponents sucli as diazotized 1 -hydroxy-2 -am ino-l,G-dinitro- 
twnzcne and 4-chloro-l-ammo-3-(d/y-dihvdroxypropyl- 


jan 14 Dyes producing yellowing dyeings art obtained 
when 1-benzoyiamino-C-aminoanthraqmnonc or other 
similarly Trading, 1-aeyfamino-d aminoanthraqutnonc 
is treated with benzol nchlonde and S or with other this- 
zolizing reagents to conscrt it to the 1-acylammoamhra- 
qumone-5,fi-thwzole, which may then lie by drolyzed 10 
give the new intermediate, f-aniinoanthraquinon<-5,fl- 
thiazole "Ibis primary amino eompd may then be eon 
densed with alkyl or aryl acid chlorides or chloro compds 
of the anthraqumone senes to give a series of 1-oroyl- 
ominoanthraquinone-5,0- thu zoic and 1 arylammoanthra- 
qumnnctlnazoles, and the latter class may be converted 
into other dyes by treating them with acid-condensing 
agents Several examples with details of procedure arc 
given 

Dyes of the dibenzanthrone senes Alexander J 


Wuertz (to r. I du Pont dc Nemours A Co ) U S s am mo) benzene, etc (several examples liemg given). 


2,(128,117, Jan 14 When dikclodibcnzanthronc , di- 
liydroxydibcnzanthronc or the substitution products of 
the latter are reduced in alk suspension by fxuhng with 
finely divided metals which liberate If, the dye is brought 
into soln , while the org and inorg impurities arc put tn 
or remain in an in sol form, whereby they may he sept) by 
filtration When the same compds are vatted with alk 
hyposutfite, there is no such selective action, and much of 


Azo dyes ilemnch Clmgcstctn and Karl Dohitiatcr 
(to General Aniline Works) U S 2,010,844, Nov 5 
\ atious examples arc given of the production of dyes of the 
gentral formula (IIO — alk)XNO*SR'N NR, where “IIO- 
alk" stands for a hydroxyalkyl group, X stands for II, 
alkyl, aryl, hydroxyalkyl or kydroarjl, R stands for the 
radical of a coupling component suitable for producing 
an azo tlye which has been coupled in an alk medium, 


the org. material is brought into «oln The nrg impurities 6 said coupling component contg as substituent at least _ 
removed by tbe use of Zn or cqiuv metals, after being sulfonic or cartmxylic acid group, and where the Ixmzenc 

freed from such metal, are sol m alk hyposulfile, and nucleus U' may be substituted by substituents selected 

give very dull bluish gtecn dyeings The dyeings ol>- from the group consisting of alkyl, alkoxy, hydroxy, a 

tamed from the purified product an materially imreasid substituted ammo group, the mtro group and halogen 
in purity and brilliance Several examples with details In the form or their alkali metal salts the dyes arc generally 

of procedure arc given _ yellowish toorange to red to brown powders, sol in water, 

Dyex of the oxazme series Giorg Kraiizlcm, lftinnch dyeing animal fibers grnrrally yellow (o orange to red io 

GrcUne and Max Thiele (to General Aniline Works) brown shades of good fastness to fulling 

U.S 2.020,002, Dee 31 2,5-Bix( A’-cthyJcarbarolj |-3 '- 7 Azo dyes Carl Tauhe and Josef ffilgcr (to General 
umino)-3,f)-tlicbloro-l,4-brnzoqiiinonc and oilier licnro- Aniline Works) U S 2,0120,020, Jan 7. Disazo dyes 


qumones of the formula 
COClNURN>(Y)R'l CX CO C1NHUN>(Y)R'] CX. 


generally dyeing rcllutosic fdicrs Ted to violet shades of 
good fastness to light nrc produced from components such 
as a diazotized 2,4-dihaloamlmc (i-sulfomc acid, m-tolui- 
duic and 2-benzovlamino-5-naplitliof-7-sulfiinic acid or the 
like 

Azo dyes Gerald Bonbole (to Soc. pour Find cluni 4 
a Rile) U. S 2,027,1*17, Jan 11. Dyes which when 
prepd on the fiber produce vivid scarlet to red tints arc 
formed of components such as diazotized 2-ammo-4- 
acetyl-1 ,1 '-diphenyl ether and 2,3-hydroxynaphtboic acid- 
5'-cfdoro-2'-methyIamIide or the like 
Azo dyes I G Farbcnind A -G Fr, 781,031, Aug 
14, 1935 2-{Alkoxy- or halo-ammoatyDarylcnethiazole 


where X stands for II nr halogen, Y for II or olkyl and R 
and R 1 for aromatic groups of the benzene or naphtha- 
lene senes, one of the R’s being an aromatic group of the 
licnzenc senes, or R, R 1 and N* together stand for a car t 
liazole ring system, yield, when being treated as such atone 
or with the addn of an oxidizing agent and, if necessary, 
of a catalyst with high boiling solvents, bluish condensa- 
tion products, from which, by sul/onation, watcr-sol 
dyes are obtained which dye blue, bluish gray or bluish 
green tints For the reaction theTC may be used as high- 
boding solvents nitrobenzene, trichlorobenzenc or the 
j*J- e i“^ Xld !i 1112 ®* fn,s K|FcC*N», MnOj, T eCU or similar compds of the formula 4-(H,N) -3-XC«H,t-N C.lI. L m 
bc “* cd , *$'" SbC1 ‘ 9 * hKh X is " lia!o S fn a " d the C.II. rings i^ycon- 

‘ },,]£?, o[ fi rst c ond ensi ng and then mtro- tain other substituents, are diazotized and coupled with 
sSi. C n w^ P «“ ,S **? r T s,b,c '° ““Wftace ‘he coupling components Thus, 2.(4'-ammo-3'-m«hoxv- 
ulfo g ip before the oxazme has been formed. Inr phenyl) -fi-methylbcnzotluazolcsulfonic acid (by condcns- 


sulfo group before the oxazme has been formed, by start- 
ing for instance from diaryl-amino- or aminn-carba- 
zolesulfonie bch! The products have good fastness 
o light, arc suitable for dy emg silk and wlirn trialed with 
is dcscribi d in U.S t .kKl/J-V) (C. A . 25, .140 '>) y„ld 
r Muish green pigments suitable for 


Imscs a*. 

blue, Hindi gray « 


tug 4-niiro-.1-metho\y benzoyl chloride with 4-atmno-3- 
inrrcaptvloluenc, reducing and sulfonalmg) is diazotized 
and coupled with 2-plicnylamtno-5-naplitfiol-7-sulfonic 
acid. Reddish violet shades are obtained on cotton with 
this dye Ollier examples art givtti 
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Azo tj-res I G ratfxnind A -G Tt. 787,733 , Sept. 1 dyeing or by dyeing chrome mordanted fibers) have a good 
. j _..„i 1 nnKpr and dve anunal fibers Yellow shade* that 


27, l°3o" Dyes are prepd by coupling diazotized compds 
of amines of the formula 3 HOjC-J-HOCiHiXCsHiNHt, 
f X is CONH or SOiNH, and the benzene nng may contain 
other substituents) With halogenated l-aryl-5-pyra2o]ones 
and treating the d>es in substance or on the fibers by 
agents furnishing Cr Thus, 3-(m-ammobenramido)-5- 
sulfo-6-hy droxy bentoic acid — • 1 -(o-chloropheny 1) -3- 

methyl -5 pyrazolone Jives yellow dyeings on wool which 
are little changed by chroming Other examples are given 
Azo dyes J R Geigv S A. Fr 788,247, Oct. 7, 

1938 Tetrazotized diamtno bases of the formula H,N- 
RSRNH, (R is an aromatic radical) are coupled with para 
substituted phenols, neither of which contain solubilizing 
groups The dyes may be used for coloring cellulose ester 
lacquers, etc In an example tetrazotized thioanilme is 
coupled with 4-hydroxj -l-metbjlbenzene and the dje 
formed colors cellulose esters pure yellow shades Cf y Monoazo dji 


leveling power and dye animal fibers yellow shades that 
are fast to light, washing, fulling and carbonizing Among 
dyes and their Cr compds prepd in examples are (1) 1- 
hydroxy . 4 - (V ■ methyl - 3 f - aminobcnzoyDaminoben- 
zene - 2 - carboxylic acid, I - hydroxy - 4 - (3* - amino- 
benzoyl) am mobenzene - 2 - carboxylic acid - 6 - sulfonic 
acid, 1 - hy droxy - 4 - (1 ' - ammobenzeoe - 3' - sulfonyl) 
amwiobeniene-2-car boxy tic acid (I) or I-hydrory-4-(4'- 
’ or 3'-aminobenzo> I) ammobcnzene-2 carboxylic acid — * 
1 - (2’ - hydroxy - 3‘ - carboiy - 5' - sulfophenyl) - 3 - 
mcthyl-3-pyrazolone, (2) I or 1 -hydroxy -4 -(3 '-ammo- 
benzoy t)amraobenrene-2-carboxylic acid — * l-(5'-sulfo- 
4’ - hydroxy - 3* - carboxy - 2' - diphenyl sulfcme) -3 - 
methyl-5 pyrazolone 

Azo dyes, dyeing Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
• Arthur H Knight. Brit. 435.807. Sept 30. 1935 


C A 30,872' 

Azo dyes Soe pourl’ind chun A Bale Fr. 787.4S3, 
Sept 23, 1935 Fast dyes are prepd in substance or on 
the fiber by causing diazo compd* of the formula 2-X-5- 
X-4-(ROCH.CO\H)C.H,N.NOH (R is an aromatic 
nng of the C«Hi senes and X is alkoxy) to react with aryl- 
■des of o hydroxy carboxylic acids coupling in position 
ortho to the OH, operating in a medium the pa of which 
does not pass G 5 and is not appreciably below 5 Thus 
metby !pbeaoxy)acetamido - 2,5 - diethoxyaniline 
-* 2,3 hydroxynaphthoic acid naphthalide gives a bright 
blue on cotton and 4-(4* methjlphenoxy)acetaroido-2,5- 
dimethoxyamline -* 2,3-hydroxynaphtboic acid 4'- 
etboxyambde a bright violet shade 

Am dyes Soe pourl’md chun ABMe Ft 7SRJ349, 
Oct 8, 1935 Dyes arc prepd by causing 1-nitroammo- 
naphlbalene, in which the para position to the mtroamino 
group is free, to react with diaio compds which axe not or 
only very slowly modified by dd alkalies, e g , 1 -diazo 2- 
rt boxy (and methoxy) benzene 

Azo dyes I G Farbenmd A -G (Hans Schwdhelm. 
inventor) Ger 618,810, Sept 1G, 1935 (Q 22o 13) 
Stilbcne dyes are obtained by condensing nitrostilbene 
compds of the general formula 4-X-2 -HOiSC.HiCH CH- 
C*H»SO,H-2'*NOi-4 where X represents a NOi, arjlazo 


r made by coupling a diazotized c 


pitroamlme with a A’-suIfatoctby l denv. of a £ -coupling 
amine of the CtH« senes Thev give yellow and orange 
colorings on acetate rayon, wool, silk and leather and art 
suitable for printing rayon In examples dyes are prepd 
from o-nitroamline, 3-mtro-f toluidine, 4-<hloro-2 mtfo- 
aniline; the A’-xulfatoeihy 1 denvs of o- and m-tolmdine. 
PhN'II, and 3-arnino-4-mctboxytoluene. Cf. C. A 29, 
7669'. 

Azo dyes; dyeing, intermediates I G. Farbemndus- 
tne A -G Bnt 435.711. Sept. 2G, 1935 HiO-mvd 
dyes are made by diazotizing a base of formula 3(or 4)- 
11,NC.H,NHCOROR', where R is an aliphatic radical, 
particularly an alkylene group, and R' is alkyl, alkoxy- 
alky 1, aralkyl or a hydrogenated aromatic radical and m 
which the C*H« nucleus may contain nonsolubibimg sub- 
stituents, e g . alhvl, alkoxy, halogen, and coupling in 
substance or on a substratum, particularly on vegetable 
fibers, with an arylatmde of an o -hydroxy carboxylic and 
that couples in o positron to the OH Among example*, 
cotton is impregnated with the arylamide from amino- 
bydroqumone dimethvl ether and 2,3 hydroxynaphthoic 
acid and developed with diarotized l-anuno-4 metborv- 
acetylamino-2,5-dimethoxy benzene to yield a clear reddish 
blue The amines of above formula are made by condens- 
ing a p- or m-mtroamine of the C»Hi series free from solit- 


ary lazoxy group, a ith aminostdbeue compds of a sum- 6 bilizmg groups with a carboxy lie acid of formula HOOCR- 


lar general formula, the KOj being replaced by NH, and 
the X representing NO, or arylazo or arylazoxy groups 
different from those m the mtrostilbene compd The 
condensation takes place at the NO, and NH, groups and is 
effected by heating the compds with alkali In an ex- 
ample Na 4 ,4 '-dmitrostiIbene-2,2 '-disulfonate is heated 
with Na 4 mtro-l'-aminostilbenc-2,2'-disuifonate m 10 

N NaOH to give a dye The shades of the dye can be 
brightened by af ertreatment with Cl lye Other ex- 
amples are given Cf C A 29,4950’ 

Azo dyes I G Farbcmnd A G (Karl Holzach and 
Ludwig Neumann, inventors). Get 622,409, Nov. 27, 
1935 (Cl 22 a 1) The diazo compds. of aromatic mono- 
amines not contg SO.II groups are coupled with 2,4-di- 
by drosyqumoUnesultomc acids or with the sulfonic acids of 
A'-alk-yl-4-hydroxy-3-quinolones Yellow dyes, particu- 
larly useful for printing acetate ray — * • • 

dy es are described 

Azo dyes 1 G Farbenmd A -G Bnt 432,353. 
July 18, 1935 Dyes are made by coupling a diazot zed 
amine of formula AXNHB, in which A is the residue of an 
aminoben2tne, B is the residue of an n-hy droxy benzoic 
acid and X is CO or SO,, with a pyrazolone conlg the 
residue of an o hydroxy benzoic acid and corresponding 
to t of the formulas (a) 3-IIOjC-5-Y-I-HOC«ll,R(R = 
— N N-CZ CH, CO), (b) 5-Y-2-|3-HO,C-t-HOC.H,SO,]- 


>r ester. 


CtHiR, (e) m-(3-HO-C-t HOC»H,NHSO,)C*H.R, (d) 
m-(3-HO-C-4-HO-5-HOiSC*H,NH CO) C.H.R, m which 
Z is alkyl, aryl, COOH, COO -alkyl, CONH, or CONKR 
(R is an org radical) and Y is If, SO»H, CH,, Cl or NO,, 
the OH being attached to 1 of the o-positions to the COOH 
m the nucleus marked A The Cr compds of the dies 
(prepd m substance or on the filler by after -chroming the 


OR', or a functional denv. thereof, e g , a halide oi 
and reducing the NO, group, or by acylating an amine 01 
Ihe CtH« senes free from solubibzmg groups and subse- 
quently introducing the ammo group into the m- or p- 
position to the acy 1 amino group by nitration and reduction. 

Bine azo dyes Gerald Donhote (to Soc. pour Find 
chim A BSIe) U S. 2,027,764, Jan 14 \ anous ex- 

amples are given ol blue dyes formed by diazotizing an 
initial material such as 4-(4 ’-meLhy lphcnoxy)acety larmno- 
2,5-dietboxyanjhne and coupling the diazo compd thus 
formed wuh an arylide of 2,3-hy'droryaaphthcnc acid, 
which is H«clf obtainable by condensing 2,3-hydroxvnaph- 
thoic arid with an analog or homolog of aniline which can 
be regarded as an ortho substitution product thereof, such 
as o toluidine, e-amsidine p-xvlidmc, m-xyltdme, crrsidmc. 

chloroamsidine (NH, OCH, Cl = 12 5), amino hydro- 

obtained Sp e qrnnone di-Me ether, 4-chloro-2-toluidme, 2,4 -di methoxy - 
5-chIoroatubne, 1-ammotetraJin or the like, or amines 
which are substituted in o -posit ion to the amino group by 
an O-alkyl group whose alkyl groups contain more than 
one C atom, eg, o -phene tidine, further the mixed ether* 
from o-ammophcnol and aliphatic ales such as Px, Bu, 
Am ale , or also ether ale , such as gly col wono-Bn ether, 
glycol mono-Et ether, glycerol di-Bu ether, or the like 
The dye* may be formed on the fiber, Cf. C. A. 29, 8353* 
Substantive azo dyes I G Farbenmd A -G. Fr 
.8S.104, Oct 4, 1935 The monoazo dye prepd. by 
coupling 1 mol proportion of 1-amino-S naphthol-3,6- 
disulfomc acid (I) and 1 mol proportion of a diazotized 
mononitroarv lamme in acid medium is coupled with 1 mol 
proportion of the same or another diazotized mononil ov- 
ary lamme in atk medium and the disazo die obtained is 
reduced to a diaimno-dtsazo dye winch is tetrazoiired am! 
coupled with 2 mol proportions of w-aiuiuoplis nuts which 
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coat™ 1 atom of halogen ,n the pos.tion para to the NH, a C.JI. seriea, free from COOH and SM gnjopr mtl, a 
CTOup The nitroarj lammes may be replaced by mono- eompd or mixt. of compds. of formula ArRNCHjCHj 
fcybt'ed ^amncT?nd the acyl group afterward sepd. (OCH,CH,).OH, where Ar » a Ph residue free from COOH 
by sapon. The dyes give black shades fast to acids on and SO,H groups and has an unsubsu tu t ed p ara coupling 
cotton and rayon Thus, the dye p-mtroamlme -*• I position to the N, R is Me, Et, 0-hydroxyethyl or CHj 
p-nitroamline is reduced, tetrazotized and coupled with CH,(OCH,CH0-OH, n and m being ‘ SSwl 
2 mols of 6-chloro-3-ammophenol 0 such that n + m does not exceed ID land Preferably does 

Water-insoluble azo dyes Fnednch Muth (to General not exceed 4 They may be converted into dispersible 
Amline Works) U S 2,020, 90S, Jan 7 Numerous - dye powders by means of known dispersing agents. They 
examples are given of dyes (dyeing brown to black shades) * may be used in admixt with other insol. azo or antbra- 
which have the general formula qurnone dyes In examples , d> es from the components, 

2,4-dinitroamline, G-chloro- or 6-bromo-2,4-dinitroanilme, 
2-ch!oro-4-mtroamhne, p-mtroamlmc, 2,4-dimtro-l-naph- 
thylamine, 5-nitro-2-amsidme, 2,0-dichloro- or 2,6-di- 
bromo-l-mtroaniline, and the products obtained by con- 
densing various quantities of ethylene oxide with N-&- 
h> droxj eth> 1-m-toluidine, tn-toluidme, A'-ethy lanilme and 

3 PhNHj, are described The coupling components may 
also be obtained by condensing a suitable amine with a 
mixt of ethylene chlorohydnn and NaOH. 

Disazo dyes Arthur H Knight (to Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd ) US 2,027,178, Jan. 7. See British 
395,005 (C A 28,335*) 

Disazo dyes J R Geigy S. A Fr. 788,119, Oct. 4, 
1935 SeeGer 620,258 (C A 30,874*). 

Mordant disazo dyes Ernst Hug and Max Muller (to 

4 Durand & Huguemn S A ) US 2,027,777, Jan. 14 
Dyes yielding violet-brown shades of good fastness on 
cotton by chrome printing and which have the general 
formula l,4-(alkyl-0),-2-R‘N N-5-R*N NCtH,, where 
R 1 stands for a sulfonated benzene nucleus and R* stands 
for a benzene nucleus contg as substituents a hydroxyl 
and a carboxyl group in o-position to each other, are pro- 
duced by diazoUzmg a sulfonated amine of the benzene 



where X stands for a 
rnatic radicals and n stands for 
Cf C A 28,5249* 

Ethylene azo dyes Robert Wizmgcr (to I G Tarben- 
industne A -G ) Brit 433,449, Sept 16, 1935 The 
dyes, or acid addn products thereof, are prepd by coupl- 
ing with diazomum salts ethylenes of formula R(R')C 
CH(R'), where R and R' are aryl groups substituted by 
at least 1 group imparting a pos character, e g , MeO, 

HO, NH,, NMei, PhNH and R' is a univalent atom or 
group, or acid addn products thereof In examples, (1) 

2-naphtbylamiue-G,8-disuIfomc acid is diazotized and 
coupled with tctramcthyldiammodiphenylethylcne, the 
product dyes wool Bordeaux-red shades from analk bath 
and, on acidifying, an intense blue shade is obtained, and 5 senes (NHjR 1 ), combining the diazo compd. thus formed 
(2) p-iutrophenylantidiazotatc is coupled (acid) with di- in an acid medium with an ammohydroquinone dialkyl 
amsylethylenc ether, then diazottzmg the amuioazo compd. thus formed 


Pyrazolone azo dyes Walthcr Bcnade (to General 
Aniline Works) U S 2,026,861, Jan 7 Monoazo 
dyes dyeing wool by the single bath process in the presence 
of a chrome mordant orange to red tints of good fastness 
are made from components such as diazotized 4-mtro-fi- 
chloro-2-amino-l -hydroxy benzene and l-(2'-naphthyl- 
6 ’-sulfo) -3-meth> 1 -5-pyrazolone or the like 


Azo dyes containing metals l G Farbenmd. A.-G. 
Fr. 788,031, Oct 2, 1935 Salts of fat acids of low mot. 
wt. and contg halogen along with compds of metals capa- 
ble of forming complex compds with dyes are caused to 
react with azo dyes capable of forming complex metal 
compds Thus, 2-aminobenzoic acid -* I-phenyl-3- 
methyI-5-pvrazolone is heated in water to 135° with 
CrjOj and CHjCICOOH Other examples 
C. A. 30, 1240*. 

Azo dyes and soluble copper compounds thereof I G 
Farbenmd us tne A.-G Bnt 436,095, Oct 4, 1935 
Dyes are obtained by condensation of a mono- or poly -azo 
dye contg at least once the grouping hal—RN NR 'OH, in 
which R and R' are residues of the C,H« or QJIj senes, 
the OH is in ^-position to the azo bndge and the halogen 
kal, is in o-or pen -position to the azo bndge, with 


and finally combining tt with an o-hydroxy carboxylic 
acid of the benzene senes. Several examples are given. 

Tnsazo dyes. Ernst Hug and Max Muller (to Durand 
& Huguemn S A ). U. S. 2,024,797, Dec. 17. Tnsazo 
dyes yielding in chrome pnnting on cotton green to blue- 
green shades of good fastness (especially to Cl), which can 
6 be discharged to a pure white by hyposulfite and are suit- 


able for chrome printing on cotton and correspond with 
the general formula (naphthalene denv.) l-HO-8-H,N-2- 
R*N NR*N N-7-R'N N-3,6-C,»H,(SO,H),, where R 1 
represents a benzene nucleus, substituted by SO,H. NO,, 
COOH groups or halogen, R* means a sulfonated benzene 
nucleus, R* means a benzene nucleus bearing as substitu- 
ents a hydroxy and a carboxylic group in o-position to 
given. Cf 7 each other and which may contain as further substituents 
a CH, group or halogen are made by combining a 1- 
amino-S-hydroxynaphthalene-3,6-di«ulfomc acid first m 
an acid medium with a diazotized ammo compd of the 
type R’NH, and subsequently in an alk medium with a 
diazotized ammo azo compd. of the type R*N NR'NHi, 
where R’, R* and R* have the meanings defined. Several 
examples with details of procedure are given 
Tetrakisazo dyes suitable for dyeing leather brown 


NH,. annnes, alcoholates, phcnolates, sulfites or sulfi'mtes, e shades Francis H Smith and Crayton K. Black (to E I. 

in presence of a Cu compd An acid-binding agent and ' *• - ■ - - - - ‘ — * 

(or) a nitrogenous base may be present. The products 
are in some cases free from Cu Cu may be removed 
from the Cu complex compds by treatment with acid, 
alkali sulfides or alkali cyanides Among examples, (1) 
the dye 2,4-dichloroanilme-C-sulfomc acid -» fl naphthol 
is heated with (AcO).Cu in EtOH to 78°, KOH is added 

I** 1 ” 1 1 hr 1 *5* prod “ ct ° n treatment with a ,„ui U ueriv oi an aromatic compa. w 
h n 15 m * o t he Cu-free dye which 5> benzene, treating the resulting compd. 

,.raoy.nj,dj,, nE so , . TO ,i,, n d ( 2), h t d) C 1 -chloro--- 
naphtnylamine-o -sulfonic acid — 2,7-naphtholsulfomc 
acid is heated 1 hr. at 85-90° with an aq soln. contg. 

CuSO«, Na,CO, and Na,SO,; the product dyes wool red. 

Monoazo dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 

Arthur H Knight and Henry A Piggott. Bnt. 434,126, 

Aug. 23, 1935. Dyes for colon ng acetate ravon are made 
by coupling a diazotized p-uitro amine of the C,H, or 


du Pont de Nemours & Co ). U S 2,027,206, Jan. ' 
Numerous examples are given of dyes of the general 
formula (R'N NR'N N)j(HO),XC.H, in which R' and 
R* represent aryl groups and X represents groups such as 
halogen, alkyl, alkoty, nitro, carboxyl, sulfonic, hydroxyl 
and H These compds are produced by coupling two 
equivalents of a diazotized mono-acyl-diammo or tutro- 
amino denv of an aromatic compd. with a dihydroxy- 
■ompd. to convert the 
nitro groups to amino groups, then di- 
azot mn g and couphng with two equivalents of an aro- 
matic couphng component Cf . C. A . 30, 324*. 

Polyazo dyes I. G. Farbenmd A -G. Fr 788,238, 
Oct 7, 1935 Dyes which give black shades fast to acid 
on leather are prepd by coupling in mineral acid medium 
1 mol of a tetrazotized f>,/>'-diami noaryl with 1 mol of a 
l-ammo-8-h>droxynaphthalene-3,b-disulfoinc acid (I) and 
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Uniting tins cranial in oil. medium with 1 mol oltmono- 
ifiazo compd and I mol of a 3,5-diatmnophenol in which 
each of the 2 NHi croups contains an arjl croup Thus, 
tetra retired benndme is coupled in mineral acid medium 
with 1, then united with rliazo tired ^-sulfanilic acid and 
finally coupled tn alk medium with tus(p-chlorophcnyl)- 
3,5-dianiinn-i -hydro*) benzene 

Vat dyes 1 G r arbenmd A -G (Karl K6bcrlc and 
Christian Strigrnrald, inventors) Ger 022,173, Nov. 
Jl, 1035 (Cl 22 b 3 O'l) Nitrodihcnzanthrones contg. 
more than 4*^1 of N arc heated with S or other sul/urirmjc 
agent The reaction may be cflected by boiling the ma- 
terials in n salient, e g , naphthalene m the presence or 
absence of a cat ah si , e g , Cu or Mo or a coinpd thereof 
Iliad or nine dyes are obtained Sp processes are dc- 

Vat dyes I G I arbenmd A -G If 7S'i,27o, Aug. 
fi, 1035 Dy cs of the anthraquinonc senes arc made by 
prepg , by processes known in ihcnixtlvcs, ammoanthra- 
quiuone-oxazoles, -ilnazotcs or -lmidarnlcs of the formula 


1 subjected to oxidation (suitably by use of NajCrA la 
dil HiSO, sotn ) . A dye ot brighter and greener shade is 
obtained than results when higher fusion temps art used 
NaCl and NajCO» are also preferably included in the mnt 
subjected to fusion 

Indigoid vat dyes Norbert Steiger and Eduard 
Albrecht (to Genera! Aniline Works). V S 2,621 £67, 
Nov. 10 Dyes of various colors and having the general 
_ formula 




alkyl -o'* 



in which X is O, S or Nil, R is an anthraquinonc radical, 
Ri a c> die radical and which may also contain one or more 
other amino or acylamino groups Several eiamplcs are 
given Thu«, 1-amino-l-nuro 2 anthraqutnonyl 2',3'- 
■nthraqumoneoxazolc (by condensing l-amino-4-nUro- 
anihraqumone 2 -carbonyl chlondc with 2-ammo-3-hy- 
dro*y-anthraqumnnc and treating with p tolucnesulfonic 
■Cid) is reduced lo the !,4-dumino rompd which dyes 
cotton greenish blue from the vat Sev oral examples are 
given 

Vat dyes I G Tarbemnd A -G Ft 78T..16S, Aug 
2S, 1935 Asymmetric mdigoid dyes are prepd by con- 
densing T-alkoxy-3 hydroxy thionaphthencs, contg either 
in the 4- or 5 position a halogen or an alkyl group or a 
halogen and an alkyl group, according to the usual meth- 
ods, with 3 hydroxyihionaphlhcncs or isatms of the C.lfi 
serus, to form bi'thionaphthcne-2,2'-indigos or ilno- 
naphthcne-2 indoJe-2'-indigos, and, if necessary, subse- 
quently halogcnatmg the products obtained Thus, 4- 
mcthyl-5-chIoro-7-mcllioxy-3 hydroxythionaphthenc is 
heated with 4-mcthy1-5,7-dichloro-2,3-dikclodih)drotliio- 
liaphthene 2-(/>~dimclliylamino)anil in AcOH giving a 
product which dyes cotton violet shades from the vat 
Other examples are given Cf C A 30. 875‘ 

Vat dyes I G 1- arbenmd A -G Fr 78b,782, Sept 
9, 1935 Dyes are prepd by trialing with a ci(t -condens- 
ing agents, such as AlCla, bis(anthraquinonylamino)- 
1,4,5,8-naphtboy lencdi(iiryUrnulaioles) , prepd by the 
reaction of ammoanthra quin one 5 on naphthoylincdi(aryl- 
lmidazolcs) contg an atom of halogen Examples are 
given of the prepn ofcompds of the formula 



R is 1-anthraquinonylamino group, its 2 Medertv or its 4- 
bcnramido deny Cf C A 30, 623* 

Vat dyes of the anthracene senes W ilhelm Eckert and 
Otto Xiraunsdorf (to General Aniline Works) U S> 
2,023, 3S4, jau 21 SceGcr f>12,930(C A 29,&43o*) 
Vat dyes of the anthraquinonecarbazole senes Donald 
P Graham (to I I du Pont de Nemours &. Co ) U S 
2,028,103, Jan 14 Kntanthnmide is fused with AlCb 
at temps not materially above 290* aiwf the w-» ,« 


where one of the X’s means methyl and the other halogen 
3 and R means the radical of a component capable of forming 
indigoid dyes, have good affinity for vegetable fibers In 
some cases their tinctorial properties may be further en- 
hanced by alter-halogenation Alhoxychlorometbylhy- 
droxythiomphthenes, starting materials for making these 
dyes, may be obtained by converting the corresponding 
alkoxychloromethylberucnesulfonic acids into the sulfonyl 
chlorides, mercaptans, tbioglyeolic acids and nog-closing 
t the latter or also by introducing a S-contg radical into the 
ortho position to the amino group of a corresponding alk- 
oxychloromethy laminobenzene These hydroxythionsph- 
thencs art, themselves or alter the transformation 
into their reactive 2-denvs condensed with isatms or 
hydroxythionapbthrnes of the benzene or naphthalene 
senes or with the reactive 2-denvs thereof Several 
examples with dctaS* of procedure arc given Cf. C A 
30, 873* 

5 Reducing rat dyes Louis S Bake (to T 1 du Pont dr 
Nemours K. Co ). U. S 2,027,144. Jan 7 An aq 
suspension of indigo is treated with HCl, H,SO„ Nil, Cl 
or ZnCli and then with SO» and Zn to produce Zn hypo- 
sulfite and reduce the dy e to tts feueo compd Other rat 
dyes may be similarly reduced 

Brominated derivatives of vat dyet of the anthraqumoQe 
senes Karl Krauer (to Soc. pour Find ehim a Bale) 
6 U S 2,027,914, Jan 14 Brominalion of a fat dye such 
as an isodibenzanthrone is conducted in an inert solvent 
such as PhNOi and in the presence of ZnCI- 
Indigoid dyes Soc pour 1 uid ehim & Bale Ft 
788,723, Oct 15,1935 This corresponds to Swiss 170,39. 
(C A 30, 297') with the addn that 5,7-dihaloisaUn 
Ucnvs may be used. Pr 788,724 See Swiss 174,-AI 
(C. A. 30, 29 7»>. 

Indigoid dyes I mst Stocklin (to pour 1 mo 

7 ehim d Bale) 11. S 2,027.m>, Jan 14; Bnt 413,34?. 
Sept in, 1*135 Dyes of vanous eolors suitable for dyeing 
cotton , wool and silk are produced from tfuouaphl henonesof 

the generaf formula, CV CX CY CX C C CO C( Z) S. 

where X represents halogen, Y alkyl, and Z a reactive 
group, such as O, ami, 2H, NOH, halogen or If and 
i COOII. by condensing the thionaphlhenone with an inat- 
gold component, the indigoid dye produced may be subse- 
quently halogcnatcd, e. g , 4,l»-ditnetbyI-5-chlurx> <- 
bromo-3 thionaphthenone, 4,6-dnnethyl-5,7-dich!wo-3- 
thionaphthcaone, 4 .G-dimclhyl-5-bromo-7-ch[oro-3-tnK*- 
naph thenone , 4 ,6 -dun e th y 1 -5 ,7 -dibrorao-3-tbtonaphthe- 

ncme, the 2-amls, such as for example 2 p-duncthyUmino- 
anils and 2 ~p hydroxyamls, 2 -carboxylic acids, 2-oxtmc'. 
2-dibabdes of these compds , as well as 4,6Hiimeth>I'5,- 
1 7-dihalothionaphthenequmones obtainable from the above 
2-amls by saponification with inorg acids may be used, wun 
thionaphthenones of the benzene, naphthalene, anthracen 
and anthraquinonc senes , indoxyls and isatms of the 
zent, naphthalene and anthracene senes, phenols, napn- 
thols, hydroxy anthracenes and hydroxycarbaztues, an 
also e-dikrtones of the tsocyelic series and the products < 
these hydroxy llnonaphthenes, phenols, hydroxycarbaroics 
and D-dikclones substituted in the aryl imeki by batogrn 
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groups, nM.h as, for instance, Cl or Dr, alley l groups, alkoxy 1 
groups, such as, for example, methoxy or ethoxy groups, 
wherein only otic of several substituents, which may be 
similar or different, can be present. Numerous examples, 
details and modifications are described 

Anthraquinone dyes 1. G Farbemnd. A -G (Berth- 
old Bicnert, inventor) Grr 623,311, Nov 25, 1933 (0- 
2 26 3 02). Blue acid wool dyes arc prepd by the follow- 
ing process. l-Chloro-2-methyl I (I denotes anihra- s 
quinone) is chlorinated to yield l-chlnro-2-chIoromethyl-I 
The latter, heated with aq N'i-.PO, *oln , yields 1-chloro- 
I-2-methancsulfomc acid, which u then heated with NHi 
or an aliphatic or hydroaromatic amine to yield a I-amino- 
I-2-methanesulfonic acid This is halogenated to yield, 
r g , a l-ammo-4-brnmo-I-2-methancsulfonic acid and 
finally this is heated with a nitrogenous base, c g , PhNH», 
p ommoaectandidcor eyclohexylamme, whereby the halo- 
gen is replaced by a substituted ammo group Suitable 3 
conditions for each reaction are described 
Anne dyes Wolfram Vogt and Tugen Huber (to I G 
Parbemndustrie A -G ) Brit 433.471). Sept 23, 103.5, 
addn to 417.3&S (C A 29, 12bl») Dyes of the aiinc 
series contg in the mol at least once the group alk- 
SO,!I attached to N, where all. is an aikylene group 
of 3 C atoms of which 2 form a bridge between the N 
and the SOiH, are synthesized by standard methods by 
use at least once of an aromatic sulfonic acul of formula 4 
aryl-N(R)-alk-SOi!I, where R is II, alkyl. hydroxyalkyl, 
sulfoalkyl or aralkyl and alk is an aikylene group asdcscribed 
above In examples, (1) l,1-bis(pheny (ammo) naphtha- 
lene -8-sulfonic acid is oxidized in the usual manner with 
an equtmol. proportion of 4-ammohutylphenylaminopro- 
panesulfomc acid, the product dyes wool greenish blue 
shades, and (2) 3-diethyhsorosinduhne-l,l)-di«ulfomc acid 
is condensed with 4-ammophenylbutylaminopropane- 5 
sulfonic acid , wool is dyed blue shades 

Dibenzsnthrone-azole dyes Alexander J Wucm anil 
Myron S. Whelen (lo K I. du I’ont de Nemours & Co ) 
U.S. 2,028,1 15, Jan 14 Vaedycsoftheddienzanthronc- 
azole senes, yielding upon cotton gray to dark blue ami 
black dyeings, are obtained by alkali fusion of a benx- 
anthrone-l,2-thiazole or a benzanthrone-l^J-sclenazole 
Several examples with detads of procedure are given and 


Oxazole dyes I. G rarbemnd. A -G. I'r. 787,818, 
&pt 30, 10 J5 Oxazole dyes of the anthraquinone series 
are prepd by heating 1 -hydro xy -2 ,4-diam moan thra- 
quinone (I) with aromatic carboxylic acid chlorides, ad- 
vantageously m the presence of a diluent of high b. p. 
and advantageously also tn the presence of an acid con- 
densation agent and exchanging, in the condensation 
products obtained, the acybted groups joined to the N 
with other acylatcd groups The products have the 
formula 



() IINCOR' 


R and R' ari aryl groups which are different if they both 
belong to the C«H» senes T samples nrc given of the 
prepn of dyes from I with benzoyl, P-chlorobcnzoyl and 
2,4-diihInrohcnznyl chloride, p toluyi chtondc, l-chloro- 
anthraquinone 2(and (1) -carbonyl chlnndc, biphenyl-4- 
carbonyl chloride and fl-napbthoyl chloride 

Pyrone dyes I G rarbemnd A -G I’r 780,405, 
Sept 3, 1035 Dyes of the formula 





(R is a cyclic railical contg more than 2 rings, X is alkyl 
or aryl contg aCOOHgrnup, I or 2 of the Y’s are halogens, 
the others II, r is a whole no not greater than 4) are prepd 
by condensing Iluorescctn chloride or hromide or their 
sulmitution prrxluets with the following amines and subse- 
quently sulfomtmg ammodiphenyilunzenes, amino* 
hydroxydtplienylbenzenes, amincqihrnylnapiitlialene*. 


general claim is made to new dyes consisting chiefly of a 6 «ynrotympneny menzenes aminopiirnymapiiiiiaienes, 

U S ammi.lluoromh,nr., 


ddienranthrone-od/if'd _ _ 

2,028,1 Ifi relates to the production of compds of the 

general formula R Si CX N, where It stands for a bivalent 
benzanthrone radical to which the S and N are connected 
in theft- end 0-pnnttoni, resp , while X stands /or If, alkyl 
or aryl, such as aft-bcnzanthronc-C-phenyUclenazole 
or Bx-l-halogen-cr^-benzanthrone-C-phenylsclcnazole, by 
reducing an anthraquinone-l,2-seienazolc which contains 7 
no substituent in the remaining o-positions and causing 
the same to react with glycerol ia the presence of coned 
HtSO< Several examples with details of procedure arc 
gtven 

Cyanine dyes Kodak Ltd. and Bernard Bcilenson 
Brit. 435,542, Sept. 19, 1035 Innifg dyes of the cyanine 
type by the use of an acid-binding agent, the latter con- 
sist* of an alkali metal salt of a weak inorg. acid, prefer- » 
ably in substantially anhyd and finely-divided form 
Thus l-mcthylbcnzothiazole is condensed with diphenyl- 
formamidme in presence of anhyd Nflil’O, and 2-iodo- 
quinohne-I il is condensed with qmnaldme-Etl in pres- 
ence of KjCO, 

„?i U $ C3r * nlae dyes I.G FarhenimlustneA -G. Bnt 
43fi,0%, Oct. 4, 1035 Addn to 417,875 (C. A. 29, 
If>o4’). Dyes are prepd by condensing gallic acid or a 
dmv. thereof, e. g , gallamide, gallic acid arylamides or 9 
esters, pyrogalbc acid, wuh mtroso compds. of secondary 
or tertiary aromatic amine* of formula aryl-N(R)-alk- 
b°»tl, where R is 11, alkyl or substituted alkyl and alk is 
an aikylene group of at least 3 C atoms Tor examples, 
o. C. .1 . 29, 6153’. 

Durand * Ilugucmn A.-G Brit 

sssatg m ’ ti,h •" 1 r : '*’ |or 


aminoclirysenis, nminopyrenes, ammoaccnaphtlienes, 1- 
or 2-aminncarbazole, 3-ammo.,V-clli>lcarhazole or their 
substitution products They may also lie prepd by 
condensing plitltaltc onhydride or its derivs witli aryl-w- 
aminophenol* and sulfomtmg or by condensing 4-aryl- 
nmino-«-hydroxy-o-benzoyIbcnzoic acids with aryl-w- 
ammophenols and sulfomtmg Txamplcs arc given 
Sulfur dyes Paul Scheldt* (to Soc pour 1‘ind chim 
& BMe) U S 2,027,323, Jan 7 Aromatic compds 
such as pyrene, fluoranthene, chrysene or amtnochrysenc 
are reacted with S at 200-300* tn produce dyes which 
generally dye brown shades 

Sulfur dyes I G rarbemnd A -G (Werner /erweek, 
inventor) Gcr 022.274, Nov 25, 1935 (Cl 22 d. 3) 
Sic Brit 111,431 (C A 28, 7033 1 ) 

Red to violet acid wool dyes Klaus Weinand (to 
General Aniline Works) U S 2,025,921, Dec 31. 
Anthrnpyridonc- and anthr.apyrimulonc sulfonic acids 
are prepd by reacting with a neutral sntfitc Upon n 
coinpd of the probable formula 


where Y nuaus halt 



Br, X stands for 
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nitrogen, the group — CIl, — C — CN, — C — COORj 1 carbon pair C,C» to an anlhraquinonr radical, and where 
si II I! the carbon pair C*C« is linked with the carbon pair CiCi 

Ri - alkyl, such as Me, Et, Pr, iso-Pr, Bu, etc , R an d the carbon pair CtC« is linked with the carbon pair 

means an unsubslitutcd or substituted alkyl, I’h, benzyl, C»C,, which dye cotton from gray to brown to Bordeaux 

or h> droaryl group and wherein, furthermore, the nucleus vats brown to Bordeaux to gray to green tints of very good 

marked I may be substituted by univalent substituents, fastness Numerous examples with details of procedure 

such as alkyl groups (Me or Ft, for example), halogen given. 

atoms (Cl or Br) , hydroxy, alkoxy or sulfonic acid groups, Tetrahydro-3 hydroxyqulnohne derivatives I C 
etc Suitable neutral sulfites for performing the reaction 5 Tarbenind A -G (Hans Lange, inventor) Ger, <119,82 5, 
are, for example, Na»SO», methylamjne sulfite, rtbylamwc Oc* 1035 (Cl 12^ 1 10). Alkylated and arylaitd 
sulfite, etc Several examples with details of procedure amines of the C«H« senes are treated with cpichlorohydnn 
ore given at temps, above 130 with or without pressure and in the 

Colored reserves. Durand & Huguemn S A Tr presence or absence of solvents The free bases are ob- 
788,330, Oct 8, 1935 Colored reserves arc obtained by tamed from the reaction products by usual means Thus, 

adding to (he reserve, in adrfu to the quaternary Nff, buiylamhnc is heated with epiehlorohydnn and Iheprnd- 

compd and the usual Ingredients such as thickener. ZnO, , uc t heated with NaOH to give l-hutyl-3-hydroxytctra 

etc , an ice dye of alk nature prepd with a stable diazo hydroquinotme, b, 1 17-0 The prepn of l -ethyl -3- 

compd (c g , diazoamino compd or nitrosoamine) and fi- 3 hydroxy - 7 -mctliyltetrahydroquinnlinc, bn 171-2*, 1- 

naphthol or nn aryhde of 2,1 hydroxynaphthoic acid or bonzyl-3-hydixixytetrahydroqumnline, bu 227*. I butyl- 
acetylacctic acid, the azo dye being developed by an acid 3 hydroxy-8-methyltctrahydroqmuolme, bn 175-fi and 
treatment The printed cloth is dried, steamed in a 1 -methyl-3 -hydroxytctrahydroqumolinc, b„ 1054F, is 

steamer into which a volatile org acid is caused to pass to a! «> described The den vs arc used for making dyes 

develop the colored reserves Afterward the cloth is N-(NItJophenyl)-oMetrahydron«phtoyUm!nes Henry 
steeped in a Join of an ester of a leuco deny of a vat dye ?. Olpin (to Celanese Corp of America) U S 2,0fl>,748, 

and the basic color is developed In the usuaf manner J an 7 - Compds such as ar-tetrahydro-rr- and -0 naph- 

Cxamples are given thylamines and their monoalkyl and monoacctyl nuclear 

Carbazole derivatives Hermann Hauser and Max 4 substitution tferivs arc condensed with a nitrated compd 
Bommer (toSoc Tour Find chtm 4 Bile). U S 2,027,- of the benzene senes contg. at least one labile II atom, 

90S. Jan 14 Vanous examples are given of the produc- such as 2,4-dmi(roch!orobcnzene (suitably hy irfluxm? in 

(ion of dyes and dye intermediates by treating compds of 'he presence of NaOAc) to form products which are suit- 
the ernrnl formula able for dye inf cellulose acetate 

t tie general lonnuia Ammo halo anthraaulnonesuUonic acids Tntz Bau- 

, \ / \ / maim (to General Aniline Works) U. S 2,025,370, Dec 

'Ci— Nil— aryl yS 24. 1-Aminoanthraquinonesulfomc acids having balngrn 


the erneral formula able for dye inf cellulose acetate 

ttie general lonnuia Ammo halo anthraaulnone sulfonic adds Tntz Bau- 

. \ / \ / maim (to General Aniline Works) U. S 2,025,370, Dec 

'Ci— NH— aryl 24. 1-Aminoanthraquinonesulfomc acids having halogen 

| | i , in the 2 position, If or halogen in the 3 position and HO 

y C« NH, A I or II, N in the 4 -position are produced liy heating initial 

' , H materials such as l,4-diamino-2,3-diehloroanlhraquinone 

... A n and like compds with fuming snlfune acid of 12-30 o 

w ll| f strength at temps of about 110-160*. Several examples 

where the carbon pair CiC, belongs to a polynuclear radi- with details ol procedure arc given, and the products dye 

cal capable ol being vatted in which at least one C atom wool from an acid bath tilue-violct sliadisof good fatness 
in o-position to the hnino group is unsubstituted, and in BenzanthronethUxoles (dyes and dye intermediates) 
winch the ammo group is in c-position to the imino group, Alexander J Wucrtz and Myron S UJicfcn (to E I da 

with diazotizmg agents, and heating the azmndcs thus 6 Pont de Nemours & Co). U. S 2,028,114, Jan 14 
obtained The coibon pair CiC, may belong for example Compds such as ixfJ-bcnzanthronelhiazolc and its methyl 

to an anthanthronc, dibcnzopyrcncqumone, dibenzan- and phenyl substitution denvs arc obtained from an 

throne, indigo or thioindigo radical, particularly to an anthraqumonc-1,2 thiazolc by reduction (suitably wtlB 

anthraquinonc radical whose 1- or 2 position is connected Tc, glycerol and II, SO,) and nactioii with glycerol to 

with the iminn group, and which is substituted by halo- form a benzanthrune compd Numerous examples witn 

gens, alkyl, mtro, alkoxy or by arnylamino groups, such details of procedure are given _ 

as bcnzoylamino groups which may be in 4-, 6-or 8-posi- Azabenzsnthrone derivatives I. G I orbciiind A u 
tion The nryl ra diral may for instance be a benzene, (Max A Kunz, Grrd Kochi ndoerfer, and Karl KOl'crlc, 
naphthalene or anthracene radical, and these radicals 7 inventors) Ger 022,401, Nov 2S, 1015 (Cl 2-4 3 UJ) 
may contain various substituents, such as, for example, Products useful as dyes or intermediates are obtained by 

halogens, or nlkoxy groups, intro nr acylamino groups introducing substituents into on azabenzanthrone (I) by 

or alkyl groups The compds having the above general standard processes The substituents may then be con 
formula, and which serve as parent materials, may be verted into other substituents in known manner Nu- 

made by reducing the corresponding intro compds I*rod- mcrous methods of procedure arc indicated, and example' 

ucts ol the general formula II, where the carbon pair are given of the prepn of inter o/iu, a bromo-8-I, m 21s- 

CiC, belongs to an anthraquinonc radical Substituted by a 5*, a dibromo-8 I, m above 300*, a nitro-8 I, m -V" 

bcnzoylammo group and the carbon pair CiC, belongs s f>*. an ammo-8 I, m 207-8*, a hydroxy-8 I, and its Me 
to an aryf radieat whose carbon atom standing in para ether, a suIfo-8 I, in above 31#)*, a cyano-8-I, m 3<Ki 7 

position to the immo group is unsulistituted, constitute and Bi-l-o-anthraquinonylammo-K-I 
olive to brown to red to yellow colored powders which dye Dye Intermediates Joseph r Turski U S «.<£- * 
cotton from the vat olive to brown to red to yellow tints of 579, Nov 2fi Ammo compds of the bydroxynapmn- 

very goo<l fastness U S 2,027,909 relates to the pro- anilide type having the general formula 2,3 Ci»H«(OH)* 


duction of carbazole derivs of the general formula (CONIIR'NH,), where R‘ is a group of Ihe benzene senes 

r- n *a / selected from the class having the following formula 

V C — Nil— O KM— C.H.RH.. where If represents H, an alky » 

A. /v 1 1 9 alkoxy group and n is 1 or 2, ate obtained by the reaction 

{ Y Y 1 JJ-. A of an amino nitro, ammo hydroxy or diamino aromatic 

• 1 compd with carboxylic acids of arom3tie compds arm 

-A rjir— r treating the condensation product to form the dye 

1 1 i ., |* mediates which can be converted into azo dyes by diazo* 

v Y y A tization and self-coupling and arc suitable for use in dyeinS 

JL ^ Y animal, vegetable and artificial fibers Numerous ex- 

• v J \ aniples with details and modifications of procedure ar 

where the carbon pair CiC, belongs to a phenyl radical, the given, for production and use of dyes of different colors 
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Dye intermediates. Norman H. Haddock, Frank 1 ^oc^senesuUomc acid 1. 0. Farhenmd A -G- 
Lodge and Robert Robinson (to Imperial Chemical 'Werner Schulthe.s. inventor). Gcr. 019.7o5, Oct. 5. 
Industries Ltd ). US 2,02G,G29, Jan. 7. Dye inter- 
mediates of the general formula HOjC-o-OjNC*H»SCR 'R - 
COjR, where R, R* and R' individually represent II or an 
alkyl, aryl or aralkyl group are obtained by a process 
which comprises prepg a dicarboxy-di-o-dimtro-diaryl 
disulfide, reducing to a carbory-o-nitroaryl mercaptan, 

and reacting upon the latter with a compel of the gen- „ -.-y^ ~r~ J : 

cral formula XR'R'CCOiR, where X stands for a halogen 2 aq soln of a sol bisulfite To suppress the formation of I 


(Werner Schultheis, inventor), Gcr. 010,755, Oct. 5, 
1935 (Cl 12? 0 03). See Tr 782,756 (C A 29, G900»). 

Naphthalene derivatives Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd Fr 788,707, Oct. 15, 1935 l-llydroxyalkyl- 
annno-5-naphthoI and (or) l,5-bis(hydroxyalky!atmno)- 
naphthaleuc (I) areprepd by causing 1,5-bisbydroxynaph- 
thalene to react with a hydroxy alky lamtne sulfite in aq. 

with a hydroxyalkylamme in the presence of an 


atom, while R, It' and R' each individually stands for H 
or an alkyl, aryl or aralkyl radical Several examples with 
details are given ... ■ 

Dye intermediates I'm ext G Beckett (to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd ) U S 2,027,955, Jan H 
2-Aroyl-J-chloro-5-nrtrobcnxoic acids such as 2-beoroyl- 
4-chloro-5-mtrobc.nzoie acid art made by condensing 4- 


_ corresponding amt of I is added to the reaction mixt. 
The products are jnlemrdioles /or czo dyes (cf. Brit 
4 10,843 ( C A 28.G573 1 )) 

Dyeing textiles H Th Bohme A -G Bnt 435,431, 
Sept 20, 1935 Level dyeings with vat dyes are obtained 
on cotton, raj on, linen, wool, etc , by adding to the vat a 
substance ibat gives rise to cations that reduce the surface 


chloro-s'mtrophthalic anhydride with an aromatic hydro- 3 tension, e g , quaternary NH, and PII, compds or ternary 


carbon such ax C«H.by the I ncdel-Craft reaction, and the 
intro compd thus formed may be reduced to the corre- 
xponding amino compd Several examples with details of 
procedure ore given 

Intermediates and dyes I G Fatbtouid A -G 
787..3G1, Sept 21,1935 Compds of the formula 




OH 

•CO NH 


-I 


in which n is 1 or 2 and R is an aryl radical, are prepd by 
condensing 4 by droxy bipheny 1-3 -carboxy be acid (I) with 
arylaininex in known manner I xamplcs are products 
obtained by condensing I with PhNIIt, m 231®, biamsi- 
dine, m 237®, o-anisidine, m 155®, o-toluidine, m 208*. 
m toluidmc, m 222°, p-toluidine, m 244®, 2,4-xyhditie, 
in 217®, 4-chloroatnlme, m 2G8®, 2-aminonaphthaIene, 
m 240®, 3,C-diaminocarbazole, m 332-4®, 1,4-diammo- 
ktnzcne, ni 383-4®, 4,4'-diaminostilbene, m 392-4®, 
4,4 '-dianunodipheny (methane, m 305-7°, 1,5-diamiBo- 
naphthalene, m 357-8®, and 4-nitroamline, m 253-5* 
Examples arc given of dyes obtained by coupling these 
compds with diazo, tetrazo and dtazo-azo compds In 
most cases fast brown to olive-green dyeings are obtained 
Intermediates for azo dye production Robert E 
Etzelmilkr (to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ) U S 
2,020,618, Jan 7 Details are given of the production of 
Compds such as Me A r -(5-amino-2-metboxypbenyI)- 
cajbamatc. Me lV-(4-atmno-2-methoxyphenyl)c3rbamatc, 
Me N-(4-aniino-5-methyl-2-methoxyphenyljcarbatnatc, 
Me A'-(4-annno-2,5-dimethoxyphenyl)carbamate, lV-(4- 
amino -2,6 - ditnethoxyphenyl ) -0 - metlioxyurethan, Me, 
tso-Pr, Bu and benzyl N-(4-ammo-2,5-diethoxyphenyl)- 


sulfomum tompils contg bh aliphatic residue of at least 8 
C atoms, and then adding a substance that gives nse to 
anions that reduce the surface tension, e g . sulfonation 
products of fatly ales or other compds contg an aliphatic 
or cycloaliphatic residue of at least 8 C atoms and 1 or 
more true SO,H, sulfuric ester or phosphoric ester groups 
Among examples, a bltachcd mercerized cotton twist is 
dyed a light level shade by soaking 21) mtn in an aq vat 
4 at C0° contg soda lye, hyposulfite, laurylpyridituum 
sulfate and Indanthrcnc blue-green FFB powder, lifting, 
replacing m the same vat after addn of an aq soln contg. 
the Na salt of the HjSO, ester of the lower -boiling fractions 
from the fatty ales obtained by reduction of coconut oil 
acids and adding a further quantity of the reduced dye to 
complete the dyeing 

Dyeing textiles The Calico Printers’ Association Ltd , 
. Louis A Lantz and Alexander L Momson Bnt 435,- 
8(>8, Sept 23, 1935 To improve the fastness to washing 
of dyeings normally loose to washing, and to make possible 
dyeings with dyes having little or no affinity for the fibers, 
upon regenerated cellulose fibers, vegetable fibers, e g , 
cotton or stlk, the fibers are impregnated or dyed with acid 
or direct dyes, impregnated simultaneously or subse- 
quently with an aq soln of materials that yield m acid 
medium a synthetic resin of the urea-, thiourea- or di- 
6 cyanodiamide-CHiO type, dned and the resin is subse- 
quently msolubilized by heating to 180-210° for 30-60 sec. 
Among examples, a cuprammonmm rayon fabric, dyed 
with Chlorazol fast scarlet 4BS, is impregnated with an aq 
soltt contg urea and AcONH* with an addn of CH>0 and 
allowed to stand 30 min and the impregnated fabric is 
dned and heated 30 sec at 200° Cf C A 30, 626‘. 

Dyeing textiles Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Fr 788,634, Oct 14, 1935. Natural and regenerated 


carbamates and jV-(4-ammo-2,5-diethoxyphenyljuJ' c - - . — ... nnu«.iw4 

than, by processes such as may involve condensing a 7 cellulose are dyed by treating with an aq soln. of a quater- 
2^&-d>alkoxy-4-tniroanihne with an org. chloiocarbonate nary ammonium, phosphonium or sulfoiuum salt the mol. 


of the general formula XOCOC1, where X stands for .... 
alkyl or aralkyl radical, recovering the intermediately 
formed 4 nitro-2,5-dialkoxyphenylcarbamate, and react- 
ing upon the latter with a reducing agent to reduce the 
nitro group to an amine U S 2,020, G19 relates to the 
process of producing a N-(4-annno-2,5'diethoxyphenyl)- 


of which contains an aliphatic chain, satd or not, of at 
least 10 C atoms, and afterward] dyeing the material by a 
Cr dye Salts used include octadecyl- and cetyl-pyndm- 
mm bromide, cetyltnmethylammonium chloride and 
bromide, octadecyltnmetbyiatnmomutti methylsulfate, 
dimethyldicetylammomum bromide (from 1 mol of Nil- 


carUanuc acid ester, which comprises condensing 2,5- 8 Me t and 2 of cetyl bromide), methylsulfate of dimetbyl- 


dielhoxyanilme with a chlorocarbonate of the general 
formula XOCOC1, where X stands for alkyl or aralkyl, 
nutating the resulting N-(2,5-diethoxyphenyl)carbaiflic 
acid exter, and reducing the mtro compd to the corre- 
sponding amine 

_ Arykarbanudonaphttiolsulfonlc scids_ (dye inter- 


cetylsulfomum (by treating the mercaptan from cetyl 
bromide with Me«SO, and NaOH), benzylmethyldodecyl- 
sulfontum methylsulfate (by treating the mercaptan from 
dodecyl bromide wiih EtONa and benzyl chlonde) 

, , , Dyeing organic derivatives of cellulose such, as cellulose 

^ ? w U<ml 5 , * c,d * f. d 7 e inter- acetate George H. Elhs (to Celanese Corp. of America). 

^,m^«f ) ri.^Ti d r C ^. y an ? h hn £ Schofield (to U S 2,020,075, Nov 12 The material is treated with an 

imperial Chemical Industries Ltd ) U S 2,027,150, 

Jan n . ni ' r °PhenylcarbamyI chloride is caused to 9 indigoid dye of the general formula RXAB, in which 
odurr™ -6-sulfonic acid R represents a benzene nucleus, X represents S and of A 


to produce an unsym diaryl urea which in the free and 
form has the general formula 2-or3-(OiNRHNCONH)-5- 
HO-7 -HO|SCib 11», where R is an arylene radical of the 
benzene series. The novel compds. are useful as tn«r- 
tnediales (or dyes By reduction of the nitro group other 
intermediates may be prepd. Several examples with de- 
tail s ot procedure are given. 


and B one represents the group CO while the other repre- 
sents a C atom directly united to a C atom forming part of 
a naphthalene nucleus, such as 2-thionapbthene-l'- 
naphthalene indigo or the like 
Stripping dyed textdes Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd , Charles Dunbar, John G Evans and Leslie G. 
Lawne. Bnt. 430,076, Oct. 2, 1933. Addn, to 400,239 
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(C. A. 23, 2197*). Textiles dyed with azoic colors are 1 (I) produced by condensing urea and CHjO In the presence 
stopped by a modification of the process of 400,239 by of active C is mixed with urea to yield a stable sola, that 

including in the stripping bath a small proportion, e. g., may be dried, (2) a soln. of 1 is dried, the product ground 

0 057c. of anlhraquinonc or anthrsquino.ne earning as with a soln. of dimetb) lol thiourea (Hj. NaCJ and .Va,S0, 

substitttents OH, halogen, nmino and (or) alkyl groups, and the product dried, and (3) I is ground with a soln. of 

Among examples, cotton yarn dyed with 4-chloro-2- If and the product, after drying and grinding, dissolved in 

aminotoluene — (on the fiber) diacetoacetic toluide ts HjO contg. cane sugar to give a stable soln for use for 

treated 30 min at S5-P0* in 40 times its wt. of an aq soln producing anticreasing effects on viscose 
contg. NaOH, Na hyposulfite and tnmelhylcetylammo- - Treating textiles. I. G Farbemnd A -G Fr. 7S8,* 
mum bromide and having dispersed therein povrd. anthra- * I2S, Oct 4 , 1935. Threads and textiles made from art!- 
qumone ficial Bnd vegetable fibrous material are made uncru stable 

Printing textiles Impenal_Chetnical Industries Ltd. by impregnating them with cornpds , e g , urea ot denvs 

and Alec Vi'ormald lint. 435,111, Sept, lb, 1935; Fr. thereof, which are condensable with CHiO to form a resin, 

7V>, 445, Sept. 3, 1935 White resist effects are obtained and treating them after drying, in a cfosed vessel, with 

in dyeing cellulosic material with such sulfuric esters of vapors of CH t O, if necessary in the presence of a solvent 

leuco vat dyes as have affinity for cotton by applying for CHiO, at a temp, above 100*. In a modification a sol 

locally to the material at least 1 of the salts, K alum, compd sepg. CHiO on heating is added at the same tune 

Ali(SOt)i, Al(CNS),, Cr alum, FeNIIj alum, K*Fe(CN),, 3 as the urea, and the whole is then heated without further 
SnClt and stannic oxalate, drying, overprinting p r padding addn of CHiO Cf C A. 29, 835S 1 r •. 
with the sulfuric ester of the leuco vat dye and developing Treating tertdes. paper, etc. Elly Poliak (nee Hiss- 
thc color. Among examples, (1) cotton is printed with berger). Fr. 787,950, Oct. 1, 1935 Impregnation by 
on aq paste contg British gum and SnCli. dned, over- hardroable synthetic resins, e g , to render cloth uncrush- 
pnnted with an aq paste contg Soledon brilliant purple able, is improved by adding hydrotrope wetting agents, 
2R, diethylene glycol, neutral starch tragacanth thicken- such as those known as “Leond S," “Nekal” and ,, Teka" 
tng, NH.CNS, NaCIO, and (NH»)»VOi, dried, steamed acid, to the solns of resins used 

5-10 mia .washed and soaped at the boil Finishing textiles. La Celliose (Soc anon) Fr 

Printing textiles Durand S. Huguerun A.-G Bnt. 4 788,020, Oct 2, 1935. _ A permanent finish resistant to 
435,701, bept. 20, 1935 Vegetable or animal fibers or washing and wrinkling is obtained on textiles by unpreg- 
fibers of regenerated cellulose, or mixed fabrics thereof, are natmg the fiber with an aq or aq -ale. soln contg a 
printed with Cr mordant d>es, other than alizarin dyes, tannin and an org compd capable of combining with 
with incorporation in the printing paste of lactic acid, or a tannin (if necessary in the presence of acids or substances 
salt or ester thereof, and development of the color by yielding an acid) to give, on stmpte drying or heating, an 
steaming Among examples, a viscose or viscose-cotton clastic water-insol compd The org compd may be 
fabnc is printed with an aq paste contg Modem violet, CH»0, an amine or a polyvinyl ale. 

AcOH, gum arabic thickening and Cr lactate, dned, s Surface* of textiles Robert Mennoz. Fr 737,902, 
steamed for 45 mm , washed and. if necessary, soaped Oct 1 , 1935 Brilliant or glazed effects are obtained on 

Printing textiles- Walter Hugrntobler, Jacob Bin- textile* by stretching the textile on a polished surface and 
tiger, E Banziger and Victor Zolhkofer Gw. 022,227, applying one or more printing pastes which traverse the 
Nov 23, 1935 (Cl 8w 1 01) Use js made of anbyd textile and form a glaze in contact with the polished sur- 

pnntmg pastes contg all the reagents necessary to fix the face. Examples of pastes contain gum lac, ale , olive oil 
dye on the fiber, as well as an 01J7 or fatty thickening agent with or without TiO», Au powder or a dye The surface 
and glycerol or like compd .eg, glycol, the purpose of may be only partly polished to giv e mixed effects and a 
which is to facilitate the penetration of the dye Sp. thin layer of paraffin may be applied to it to facilitate re- 
compns are described. The thickening agent may be 6 moval of the textile therefrom 

removed after the printing, e. g , by ex tn with a solvent. Steeping bast fiber plants. Ivan 4. Maknnov. Ger 
For reserving pans of the textile material, use is made of 619, 1 <9, Oct 7, 1935 (Cl. 29>. 2). The plants 4re 
coxnpns contg. Canada balsam cr like resin, one suitable steeprd in a liquor contg, anaerobic bacteria which destroy 
compn. being specified. the stalks to form mainly COt and H. The liquor contains 

Printing textiles Soc pour 1’tnd chim A Bile. Ger. the prctinobactena omylepkilum as the anaerobic bacteria 
622,355, Nov 26, 1935 (Cl 8n 1.02). See Swiss 177,231 Oil composition for treating textile fibers such as wool 
( C. A . 30, 301*) Augusus Jl Gdl (to Gill Corp ). US 2,026,735, J«n7- 

Apparatus for print in g materials such as pile fabrics or A fatty acid oil such as ohve oil or cottonseed oil assoed 
floor coverings by impregnation with dye composition*, 7 with linolric acid is bydrogenatrd to a stage where sub- 
etc. Melvin R Greiser (to Carthage Mills Inc ). US stantially only the Imoleic acid has been largely trans- 
2,<t2T,S33, Jan 14. App is described for applying liquid formed into oleic acid, thus substantially preservuig tW 
mordant, printing and steaming, in timed sequence fluidity of the oil for fiber treatment while largely etinu- 

Dje baths and printing colors for naphthol dyeing natmg a constituent that tends to form gum on the fiber 

Heinnch Bertseh (to H Th BShme, A -G ) U S> Artificial wool I G. Farhezuudustne A -G Bnt. 
2.026, S17, Jan 7 A naphthol dye component is mixed 435.963, Oct 2, 1933 Addn to 421,229 (C. A. 29, 

with a dispersing agent composing an aliphatic higher-mo! 4603*). The process for the manul of wool -like fibers 

ale ester of an inorg O -contg acid such as the octadecane- g described in 424,229 is applied to spun material obtained 
tnol ester of H»SO, or H,PO, (the ester used contg at by using a viscose having a ripeness corresponding with » 
least one free OH group) salt point of 0 1-0.2 or lower In an example, viscose 

Dyeing apparatus with circulating liquid Clermont- npened for 3 days at 20* and, having attained a salt 
Bonte & Fils (S i f 1) Fr. 783,712, Oct 15, 1935 point of 0 1, is spun, treated m thread or skein form to 

Supports for use in dyeing hank yams Ernst Littek remove aeid and S and washed Excess 11,0 is removed 

Ger 622,334, Nov 26, 1935 (Cl So 3b 01) by squeezing or centrifuging and the material is treated m 

Treating textiles Fritz Drechsel Bnt 435,642, countercurrent with aq MeOH of 35-92% strength. 
Sept 25, 1935 See Fr 777,097 (C A 29, 3S56‘) Adhering ale. is removed by pressing or centrifuging 

Treating textiles Soc pour Find chim A Bale Bnt 9 Wooly threads of rayon. Wolfgang Gruber (to A 
435,871, Oct. 1, 1935 Acid -free solns of HiO-sol urea- Wacker Ges fur electrochemische Industne G m.b H I 
CHiO reaction products of noncolloidal character and U. S 2,026,736, Jan 7. See Ger. 594,378 (C A. ‘ 5 - 
consisting substantially of methylol cornpds are mixed 3593*). , 

with a nonvolatile, neutral and easily H,0-sol substance Artificial filaments, films, etc British Celantse Ltd. 
of noncolloidal character to yield stable solns whtch may Henry Dreyfus, Robert W. Moncneff and Frank B P 
be used for treating textiles The solns may be dned or Bnt. 435,806, Sept. 27, 1635 Threads, fabrics, nbbon*. 
the ingredients mav be mixed dry to yield an easily sol etc , having a basis of a cellulose ester, are treated*' 

powder. Among examples, (1) a soln. of dimethylolurea greater than atm. pressure with a sapong medium com- 
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prising a non-metallic nitrogenous base, e. g., an aq , ale. 1 Alkali metapliosjjbate*, 
w other win. of Nil,. MeNH.OH, MeNHi, I't.N allyl- the starch, whereby a 
amine, piperidine, diaminnbydrnxypropane, ethylenedi- 
aminc. In 4.15,987, fxpt. 27, 1015, divided on 416,80b, 
the treatment at superatm. pressure is with a medium 
contg a mineral sipong. ogent, e. g , on aq or ole soiti 
of caustic alkali, NaOH contg. AcONa, NaOH contg 
gelatin, egg albumin, casein, leucine, aspartic acid, prolinc, 
potato starch, dextrin, etc.; Ba(01!)i. NaillOi, No 
silicate, NaiCOi, Nail'O, 

Conditioning artificial threads Hugo Hofmann (to 
American liemberg Corp ) U 5 2,027,011. Jan 14 
Threads such as those formed from cuprammonium cellu- 
lose soln are subjected to pptn , stretching nnd shrinking, 
and then treated with a fixing soln App ts described 

Acetate rayon Karl Beck Cer (110,07ft, Oct 10, 

Hm (Cl 8* 1) The rayon is improved by treatment 
wilh an aq soln of CHiO and McOU or other substoiu 


forming aertal-likc aubstanccH with CHiO, e g , BuOH 
The treatment gives the rayon a mat adky gloss and a 
soft touch 

Ornamenting cloth containing cellulose esters or ethers 
Rhodiaccta lr 788,692, Oct 12, 109.6 Designs ore 
obtained by local destruction of the cellulose esters or 
ethers by treatment with erg peroxides, e g , tjcmoyl 
peroxide, at a high temp 

Washing dyed textiles I G Tarbemnd A -G hr 
780,990, bept 2, 1036 Quaternary NHi salts obtained 
by alkylating the products formed from ethylenediainme 
polymers, either by elimination (by distn ) of the parts of 
low b p , or by condensation with substances contg at 
least 2 ocylating groups, ore added to the washing liaths 

Washing and other processing of artificial thread! I 
G I arbenindustne A -G lint 410,00.1, Oct .1, 1916 
Self-supporting hollow windings or packs of the thread 5 
ore washed and treated by sucking 11*0 or a treating bouid 
through a no. of packs threaded In auperimposed relation 
ship on a vertical perforated tube (a) that lies closely 
against the inner surface of the pocks and Is open at its 
upper end, a closure being maintained at the upper end of 
the column by means of on imperforate tube that is closed 
at its upper end and fits closely over a and is held with its 
lower end pressed against the topmost pack owing to the 
reduced pressure within a, so that it follows the contraction 6 
of the column. After treatment, the packs may be dried 
while threaded on a. 

Bleaching and washing preparations Henkel & Cie 
G m, b H. Brit. 410,216, Oct 8,1916 I'rcpns com- 
prising a per compd together with a salt of a phosphoric 
acid contg. less HiO than Hil’O, ore stabilized m on alk 
medium by the nddn. of Al(OH)i or of Al salts that yield 
AU.OUH under prcvaiUng exptl conditions Among 


g , Graham salt, are added to 
is _ ... ( regular briltnncc is obtained. 

Apparatus for the wet treatment of stockings and like 
textile goods on cores of appropriate shape. I ritz Schus- 
ter Gcr <,22.028, Nov Ml, 1016 and (,22,029, Nov. I«, 
1916 (Cl 8b 9 (VI) 

Felt hats Julieii van I’uymbroeik Ilrit. 41 >,D7.>. 
Oct 2, 1016 Hat contg nmisrcreted fibers, c. g., wool, 

0 and seen ted fibers, e g , rabbit's bair, are made by oihftg 

2 the material witli a product contg. mucilaginous sub- 
stance, forming a lip from the material m a carding ma- 
chine, winding the lap upon a forming cone nnd fulling m 
an ocul bath 

Organic sulfur compounds Charles A rftiffetiberger 
lr 78S.2S.6, Oct 7, 1916 Compds , of the formula I 
whtch are used to protect cloth from moths, etc , and for tin* 
manttf and application of dyis, arc made by causing dt- 

3 chlorobenzene to react with a sulfnnattng agent contg 


SO,, prifirabty at below 100° The products may l>e 
submitted to a further condensation with amines, iminC, 
amides, ales , phenols, mercaptans, carboxylic, sulfonic, 
Bulfinic and milfammic suds, giving products of the for- 
mula II, in winch X is Nil, SO, or O and Y is a hydrocarl*>n 
radical, substituted or not The prepn of bts(2,6-di- 
chlorobcnzcnc-l-sullonic acid anhydride) sulfonc and of 
condensation products of this with I’hN'H,, BuOH, beri- 
zmestdfime ocid, 1 ,8-aminonaphthol 1,0-disul (onic acid, 
arsenious acid, den vs of P, Sb, N, Bi and CN, p-chloro* 
aniline and l,2-diehlnr<ibrnz< ne-4 stilfinu octil ts de- 
scrtlieil 


/OS( OHU) O 

< ' 1 


v x f <0KK> i an 

Y X S( 0)(R) 0 
Apparatus for resizing and drying garments after dry 
cleaning Walter Alcorn and I.loyd Hamiter U S 
2, <127,891, Jan 14 Various structural and operative 
details 

Dry cleaning Warren T Reddish Brit 413,67f>. 
Sept 21, 1015 Fabrics, etc , arc cleaned by treating 
with a solvent, withdrawing the solvent, adding H»0 
thereto and then returning the mixt to the washing 
machine Ilomotentsinf and other app arc. described 
Dry cleaning, etc Coinpignie dc prnduits cbimiques ct 
flcctromftallurgiques Ahis, I roges & Camargue. 1 r 
788,415, Oct 10, 19.1.6 1 etnchlorocthylc-ne is used in 

place of trichloroethylene in all client or phys operations 
where the medium is alk or may become alk in ottc of the 
steps This is particularly so in dry cleaning where NaOH 
is used to regenerate the cleaning agent. The formation 
of spontaneously inflammable compds is thereby avoided. 
Composite labile suitable lot floor toverlngs Charles 


examples, soap, Na 4 P,Oj, NoBOi, NajCO, and Al(OH), 7 F McLean (to I’atchugue-Plymouth Mills Corp ) U S. 


e mixed In an edge-runner mill and used for washing 
textiles 

Starch for finishing linen. Chcmische I abrik Job A 
IJenckiser G. m. b If. Fr. 788,002, Oct 14, 1916 


,020,091, Jan 7 Various structural details of a fabric 
comprising stuffing warp threads mide of paper and bold- 
ing warp threads of twisted textile fibers such as cotton or 
wool and filling threads such ns a yarn of mixt d fibers. 
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Health hazards among painters with reference fo in- 
dustrial lead poisoning. 1). Holstein. Med. Welt 9 
183-6, 221-0, 302-4(1016), U. S. J’ub Health Lnt 
Abstracts 15, HIS, 7(bept. 28, 101.6).— A valuable paper 
on lead poisoning and dangers arising from use of solvents 
and lacquers C. It. Tellers 

Are there paints which have a deadening effect on sound? 9 
C. Hornemann Farbe u. Lack 1935, 557.— Paints which 
produce a rough -uneven surface sometimes aid m deaden- 
ing sounds and improving acoustics J. \\\ perry 

Paints— their disinfectant properties— steps in the 
production of a germ-proof film. Samuel Wetchler. Anna 
l-ewis and I redenck Batthne faint & Vamtth Produc- 
tion My. U, 12, 14, 10. J8(Jan , 1010).— Fxptl data is 
given lor the development of a permanently bactericidal 


MU.TON it ROSP 

paint A standardized bictcnol. technic using typhoid 
bacillus and Staphylococcus aureus his been developed, 
which has Ictl to the following conclusions M) The m- 
tUr £ 0 °ds and nitural and synthetic resin var- 

nishes has no bearing on the germicidal activity, (2) ortli- 
nary com types of punts arc only temporarily germici- 
dal, (.1) the addn of the common disinfectants does not 
render a paint permanently germicidal; (4) the use of a 
halogenated oil hise produces a nontoxic paint which will 
kill bacteria applied to the dried paint film, even after .9-1 
yrs. of drying, (5) the ge-nmcidal properties arc mam- 
tamcel against the washing of the film with soap aiul 
water Ten references. W. H. Boynton 

Naphthenate drier* M. 1) Curwen Oil Colour 
Trade J. 88, 1711-14(1016) -A discussion of naph- 
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tbenic acids, the maauf. of naphthenic dners and the ’ by the EUO-cxtn method Satisfactory ertn of flaxseed 
qualities of a good dner. General properties of the naph- pigments seas obtained by using 4 g. very findy dihded 
thenates arc discussed W. II. Boynton flaxseed (ground in a high-speed burr mill), addm- 100 

Rnst protection A. V. Blora, Korrosion u. Jlfetalf- cc. solvent (a mm of varnish makers" naphtha 93 ant 
schuts 11, 245-9(1935). — Some of the pbys phenomena EtOH 7%by vol ) and shaking for 2 hrs inamcch shale 
affecting the life of paint films are discussed. L I’. The Novelty variety of flaxseed was definitely higher n! 

The behiTior of pigment suspensions in the elettne pigment than the Bison, Lmota and Premost varieties 
high-tension field tnch A. Beeler. A*:nr. Cheat. The coocn. of pigment was considerably reduced by agm/ 
48, 691-6(1935) — Nine pigments and G binders were in- s or storing. The carotene content amounted to about 22- 
: potenml 30% of the total carotenoids The northern areas of 


i app winch permitted a n 


difference of 20,000 v., amounting to G700 v. per cm. Canada yielded flax of somewhat higher oil content and I 
The exptl app , procedure and results arc described in value than did the central and southern districts 
detail The explanation of sediment formation m oil K. D Jacob 

paints, lacquers and enamels, by pptn due to oppositely The influence of the structure of alcohol radicals tm the 
charged pigment particles and colloidal particles of the film-forming properties of the esters of the adds of ha- 

binder couid not be substantiated Three of the lacquer seed oil. A Ya Dnnbcrg and A A. Blagonravova. J 

binders did not show any electrically charged particles, Gen Chem (U. S S R ) 5, 122(V-32(l r, 35) — Thurman 

while ra two lacquers both the disperse phase of the 3 and Crandall (C. A. 23, 533' S) and other invcsti-atces 
binder and the pigment particles had a positive charge, showed that Me and Et esters of unsaid high -mol acids 

The proper sedimentation problem is detd by three factors. (lmoleie and linolemc ands) do not give films Only the 

(1) gravitation, which m the first approximation can be esters of tnh> dne ales form hard films Mixed hnseed-oil 

expressed by Stoles" law, (2) the elec charge, which acids were estenfied at various temps , with and without 

acts as a deterrent factor, (the smaller the pigment par- the aid of HC1, with t«o-Am ale , a mixt of eery! and 

tides the greater the effect of the charge and the smaller myncyl ales (obtained from beeswax), ethylene gjyeri. 

that of the mass; the pigments arr polydisperse through- propy lene glycol, glycerol, pentaerythntol and mannitol 
out), (3) adsorption; it is possible that the pigment par- The tabulated results show that with the increasing no of 

tides do not float freely, but are surrounded by adsorptive * OH groups in an ale the film-farming properties uf 
layers which det if the particles ding together on collision the ester of unsaid acid improve, while the rate of esten- 

or sep freely, and in case of adsorption of resinous sub- fi cation rapidly declines The film farming ability of the 


stances by the pigment particles a cumulative mass effect e'lers of dihydne ales is directly related to the position of 
and increased sedimentation tales place K. K the 2 OH groups in the ale The esters of mono- and 

Hempseed oil Harry Friedman Am. Paint J. 20, dihydne ales (the OH groups in the position 1,3) do not 
48, 50( Jan 13, 193G), — Raw hempseed oil males an excel- tend to autoCxypolymenzation and, therefore, do not farm 
lent vehide for grinding colors in oil Its color is not a films Esters entirely incapable of forming hard films 

serious defect, since its staining power is weal. Its acid s show the mm value of O nos The work is being eon- 
no is neither very high nor \ cry low, and it has the tinued About 20 references _ Chss. Blanc 

property, unique among the thorough -drying oils, of Polymemabon: some applications m the organic 

dispersing hard -grind mg pigments and l reping them in industry. II. I. Waterman and C. van Ylodrop. Gktat* 
smooth paste form over long periods of time. It has a (f Industrie 34, 1036-44(1935); ef C. A. 29, 6443 — 

marked absence of after-yellowing tendencies The polymerization of linseed oil was studied by applyms 

W. H. Boynton the diagram of the sp refraction ((a* — l)/(»_ + *)») 

Experiences with chlorinated rubber paints G as a function of unsatn. The graphic theoretical represrn- 
Schultze Kaulschuk 11, 231-2(1935) — A discussion, tations based cm the consts of Auwers and psenlohr 
dealing with the various essentials of technic for obtaining 6 were c oll e ct ed for deviations in the values of the sp 
successful results C C Davis refraction due to trnsatd. glycerides Two sets of expts 

Polymerization of hydrocarbons of synthetic rubber were earned out on a senucom scale and the results were 
manufacture into a paint vehicle, on the plant scale interpreted by means of the above-mentioned diagram 

L V Lopatin and B Ya Soldatov Sintct Kouchuk Supposing that, in the polymerization all the ethylene 

1935, No G, 22-9 — The hydrocarbons of different frac- linkings have been satd, and the nature of the O bnkmfi 
tions (25—45', 45-00* and 60-100’), obtained during the remained unchanged, a theoretical line can be draw 0 

process of synthetic rubber manuf , were washed with representing the polymerization of Un'eed oil As » 

waier to remove the water-sol substances and then poly- matter of fact at the beginning of the reaction the sp 

raenxed in an autoclave (the charge was up to S50 kg ) ' refraction decreases relatively slowly, but subseq uently 
in the presence of 20% of catalyst (Glulhovskaya clay, the decrease is more rapid so that toward the end the curve 

that had been heated at 420') for 30 hrs at 100*. The reaches the theoretical line The relatively high specific 

products were distd in vacuo to remo\ e unchanged gases refraction obtained at the beginning is in agreement witn 

and bring the viscosity to 79-87% of that of glycerol the results of van der Hulst who, by means of the absorp- 

detd in the Ostwald viscometer Paint prepd from 100 tion spectrum, showed that at the beginning the poly- 
parts of the product per 100 parts of ZnO, dried after menzation product contains conjugated double bonds 

12-22 hrs and adhered well to the surface The paint Formation of a conjugated system by isomerization » 

is waterproof A Pestoff s related to an increase in the sp refraction Application oi 

Flax studies W F Geddes Can Dept. Trade & distn m cathodic vacuum with internal condensation 
Commerce, Dominion Gram Research lab, Slk Ann showed that polymerized linseed oils frequently have a 
Rept 3934, 31-4 — Practically the same values for the I higher I no than the corresponding distillates and residues. 

nos of the EtjO ext of finely ground flaxseed meal were this is explained by the presence in the polymerized ou o' 

obtained by drying the meal m (1) a Fkeas or DeKhotrasky volatile unsaid decompn products If polymenzstma i* 

Vacuum oven for 15 hrs at 100', (2) a Freas air oven for pushed further, the I nos of the distillate and residue be- 

10 hrs at 100° m a current of COj and (3) an Abderhalden come approx equal; simultaneously the percentage « 

app. (with PjOi) at the temp of boiling water There htgh-mol -wt oil increases, or mother ward*, eontianou' 1 " 

was no appreciable difference between the I nos of the 9 increasing polymerization is not the ouly phenomenon 
EtiO exts when the exts were cither (1) dned to const involved in the reaction A rapincau-Couture _ 

wt at 100' to either « Freas or a DeKhotinsky vacuum Softening ot hoseed-od films Carlton H 
oven, (2) distd. and dried at 100' in a current of inert gas Don S Bolley. Ind. Eng Chem 28, 115-l8(19wl ■"* 
or (3) distd m COi and dned in a DeKhottnsky vacuum Unpigment ed films of linseed oil, with and without ***• 

oven at 100* for 3 hrs A study of the refractometne dned and hardened when exposed under const temp 

method for detg the oil content ef fiaiseed with a mixt of and humidity to ultraviolet light, then softened aga®. 
brom onaphth alene and chloronaphthalene indicated a continued exposure The percentage of the film 

high correlation between the <* and th* oil content a» detd. In MeAc reached a max. at about the point 01 


The polymenza’tion of linseed oil was studied by applying 
the diagram of the sp refraction ( (a* — !)/( ■* 4- 2 W 
as a function of unsatn. The graphic theoretical represrn- 
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less and were less sol m MeAc A method is given for 
the deln. of dryness semi -quantitatively on a numerical 
scale Drier (l*b, Mn) delayed and ttdueed the amt of 
after-sofitomg. When pigmented with white lead, the 
films hi came progressively harder and less sol (no oittr- 
softemng) The I no , which was about the same for the 
sol and insol portions of the film, decreased during ex- 
posure tn all cases and was not related to the softening or 
soly of the film Arnold hi Collins 

Nitrocellulose-ester lacquers end combination lacquers, 
their production and development I’rit* Zimmer them - 
Zlg 59,041 6(1015), cl C A 30,107* C H 

Study of the manufacture of nitrocellulose and aeeto- 
cellulose lacquers It Tirsand Laouichoue bt gutta- 
percha 3 2, 17.J47 8, 173X2 3(1911), ci C A 29, fUtiA* 
flic properties of various diluents are dtscnbtd 

C C Davis 

Comparative water-resistance tests on nitrocellulose 
lacquers Bodetibcndrr A'tlrocellulose 6 85 0(11121) 

L M b 

Special applications of nitrocellulose lacquers A 
Kraus, Nitrocellulose 6, 130 41, 159 02(1031)' — A 
review. H M Symmcs 

Modem varnishes II W Talen Chem Weekbtad 32, 

006—1 1 ( 1035) — An address summarizing present knowl- 
edge ol oil, nitrocellulose and synthetic varnishes 

(> W Wilk-ox 

Tung oil as a raw material for varnishes and synthetic 
resins I Hwald Tonrobert I’anit Manuf 5, 814 7 
(1935) — A paper dealing with the cultivation, yield, 
quality and chem compn of tung oil The quality of a 
ttmg-od stand oil as a varnish ingridicnt increases pro- 


follow a simple power law, i e„ they satisfy the equation 
y — ax", where y represents the concn. of “ether-sol. 
resin” (IV) m the extg solvent and x the concn. of IV 
ui the product, a and n being consts characteristic tor 
the particular process Tlic curves representing the cxtns. 
with II follow the same law also tn cases where lac wax 
is present I'tiO extn curves follow an exponential law, 
i e , y — be"*, where y and X have the Same significance 
s as above and b and m are characteristic consts. for this 
process The utility of the curves in relation to the 
design and development of efficient extn processes is 
demonstrated Certain secondary factors render extn. 
ealens approx , vu (1) the dispersion of I tn the solvent, 
(2) the retention of solvent by the product and (3) the 
loss of solvent by evapn The film-forming qualities ol 
I improve with the progressive improvement in its purity 
3 obtained by sueccssive cxtns up to about five App are 
described and illustrated for the quant extn of lac by 
solvents lighter and heavier than the extd material and 
(or the production of I lb hatches of I D Thuesen 
Air-drying asphaltum finishes Is Asshcton. Paint 
Manuf 5, 371 3( 1035) A brief review of various pitches 
in common use and a few representative formulas of air- 
drying asphaltum Macks The blackness of a sample of 
asphaltum can be evaluated by the following method 
* I use 10 g of the pitch with 40 g rosin Cool to 149® 
and odd turpentine till the bulk is 100 cc Place 10 cc of 
this soln tn a 1000-oe cylinder and make up to 1000 cc, 
with turpentine Compare with a standard made in the 
same way W I! Boynton 

The yellowing of paints Clias S farmer Paint 
Manuf 5 , 282-3(1015) A brief consideration of ch«u 
yellowing, the choice of oil media, acid values, after- 


poruoually as its tendency to frost decreases “Curing” j treatment of stand oils, driers, resins pigments ami yellow- 


ed tung oil requires heating the oil to a temp of 270- 
280®, and this temp should be attained as rapidly n 
possible The o-eleo-stcane acid triglyceride is tlic cs 
sential constituent of tung oil on which its desirable varnish 
properties depend, as in comast to the ^-glyceride it shows 
less tendency to crystallize or “throw out ” This a- 
form changes over readily and rapidly into the 0-form on 

heating or under chem. influence Tor varnish prepn uarvtes nrimimr coat mat limits tuneoiu 

Sio7 ! £' P SC o“r51!S.JS 6 “"" k ’ ew” , ' ad . c ‘ l ?»?” '■* d - 

to exceed that of transformation. II ibid 6, 4-7 
(1030). — An outline Is given of the prepn of tung-oil 
stand oils, of mixed tung-hnseed stand oils, and the Am. 
method of heating the raw materials required for the 
varnish in one operation. The Albcrtol tung-oil varnishes 
prepd by the Luropcan method are paler in color, have 
less tendency to skin and yield somewhat bet ter -flowing 


mg of phenolic media \V II Boynton 

Some notes on wood preservation J Stewart Reming- 
ton. Paint Manuf 6, 8-10(193(1) — forms of rot and 
decay arc briefly discussed, also preservatives such as 
creosote, cupnnol and sytuUeuc-rcsm varmshes Several 
metallic naphthenates arc widely used as driers Di- 
atomitc may be used in priming paints It carries more 
oil than barytes A priming coat that limits fungoid 


Complex metal compds. of dyes [product for printing- 
varmshes) (Brit pat. 435,108) 25. Azo dyes [for coloring 
lacquers] (I r pat. 788,217) 2S Refining resins (fr. pat. 

,„ wcin-i-HiiwiiiK 788,239) 27, Disazo dyes [for coloring lacquers] (Fr. 

and slightly harder films The varnishes cooked by the ^ 9®* 788,119) 25 Pigment dyes (Brit, pat 415,817) 25. 
Am. method are more gas proof, show Jess tendency to Varnishes (Bnt. pat 415, <G2) 13. Preventing corrosion 

(Rrit pat, 435,420) 9 Cellulose triacetate solns. ]for 
making varnishes] (fr. pat. 785,030) 23. 


1 are more gas proof, show less tendency to 
wrinkle on striving and when combined with tlie harder 
Albertols are a trifle more alkali -resistant Alkylphenot 
and alkyd resins arc briefly discussed The frosting tend- 
ency of tung oil is minimized by adding an amt of 1-2% 
of the tung oil in solid form, after having dissolved it 
previously in a varnish solvent^ \V. II Boynton 


Paints and printing Inks August Cbwata, fr. 788,- 
001, Oct 2, 1935 nasic or amphoteric pigments in paints 
inks, arc protected against attack by the oily or resinous 


Future of natural resms T. Hedlcy Barry Paint B binders used and consequential thickening by a protective 


Manuf. 5, 374-6(1035); cf C. A. 30, 631*.— A tcvicw 
indicating that the use of natural resins is bound to in- 
**?**•„ ,, . W. II Boynton 

Direct liquid extraction process for pure lac resin. Lai 
C. Yerman and R. Bhattacharya. London Shellac Re- 
search^Bur. Tech. Paper No 5, 30 pp (1035); ci C A 
29, 27C3 1 , — Of the methods previously developed for the 
prepn. of “pure lac. resin “ (I) from whole tac, that of 

direct limilH Min !• rnn,! A-.* A .1,. , , 


direct liquid extn is considered the most suitable tor a 9 Brit 432,405 (C. A 30, 632*) 


coating incapable of dissolving or swelling in the binder. 
The coating may be formed by salt compds on the surface 
of the particles or by solns of org. compds , preferably 
colloidal Coatings may be formed with oxalic acid, 
H,PO„ phosphates, Ca glycerophosphate, tannin, AIi- 
(SO<)t or albumin 

Dissolving rubber to form a paint, varnish or insulation, 
John l* Jlenharcn U S 2,028,008, Jan. 14. Sec 


large-scale production Dxtns with various solvents 
proved that the partition -coefT. theory is untenable in 
this ease. Trichloroethylene (II) as extn. agent gave 
promising results except that, because of a slight acid 
uccompn., it polymerized the lac strongly. This was, 
noweyrr, conveniently overcome by the addn. of 0.1% 
triethylamine (111) as a stabilizer. Ill is recovered to- 
gether with II, the b. ps, being 89* and 80-8*, resp. 


Hand-operated paint mixing device Frank Tram pose h 
U. S 2.0273197, Jan 7 Mech details 
White pigments I C Farberund. A.-O. Fr. 787,- 
381, Sept. 21, 1935. At least 0 0 mol. of ZnO with 1 
mol of TiOj or the corresponding amt of a Ti compd,, 
is submitted to calcination at 600-1000° until practically 
all the TiOt is combined with the ZnO as titanate in the 
lOTin ol spinel and (or) corindon. Bart ol the Zn moy bo 
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replaced by Mg, and the pigment obtained is reheated in 
the presence of ZnO and (or) MgO until the addnl 
oxides are wholly or partly absorbed by the titanatc. 

Titanium pigment. Joseph Blutn enfold and Max 
Mayer (to JCiebs Pigment <8. Color Corp ). U. S 2,03b,- 
S62, Jan 7. A pigment which has good weather resistance 
is prepd by suspending TiOi in a soln. of a compd of 
Ce, Th or Zr and treating the suspension to ppt. an oxide 
from the soln in the presence of the TiOj, and calcining 
the resulting mixt. 

Apparatus for m iring pigments and other powders 
F ugen r sslen. Gcr, G22.247, Nov 2d, 1*1.15 (Cl. 50/ 
2 01 ). 

Prlntmg color. 1. G rarbenmd. A.-G. (Walt her 
Lflizkrndorf, imentor). Gcr. 01*1,501, Oct. 2, 1*05 
(C! 151 7 01). See Fr. 774,851 (C. A. 29, 2205'). 
The manuf of bronze printing lal for use with rubber 
type is rendered possible by using highly viscous poly- 
merization products of aliphatic vinyl compds , sol in 
ale , as the binding agent for the bronie powder Thus, 
the ink may contain powd Cu bronze, polyvinyl methyl 
ether, ElOH and the acetate of glycol ethyl ether. 

Printing ink P. Chous nard fi. Fils & Co (Soc. \eu\ e) . 
I~r 7SS.4U6, Oct 10,1935 A while or dear-tone ink for 
printing on colored paper is composed of TlOi dispersed 
■n a soln of casein ■ e g ■ TlOi 100 is added to a soln of 
casein 100 in water 1000 contg NH» 13 g. 

Inks Encres Antoine, i'r. 788,383, Oct. 9, 1*135. 
The d of inks is decreased by incorporating therein 3-10% 
of aliphatic compds of d below 1 and sol in water, e. g , 
acetone, MeOIf, Arif, etc. 

Sulfonated drying oils Chcm Fab. Stockhausen A 
Cie. Gcr 622.2l>2, Nov 25, 1935 (Cl. 12o 23 02). Lin- 
seed oil and like drying oils are cons cried into suJfunc 
esters by treatment With Jf«SO, of a concn not aboi e 00% 
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t at a temp, not above 30'. Sp. processes are described 
The products resemble Turkey-red oil. 

Synthetic varnish bases Adolf Heck (to Cook Punt 
8c Varnish Co ). US 2,027,338, Jan 7 A condensa- 
tion product of a phenol 2 mots with an anhydride of an 
aromatic dicatboxy lie acid 1 mol , formed in the presence 
of a chloride of Sn , Al , Te or Zn , is fused with a fatty acid 
such as that of linseed oil and sufficient gl) cerol is added 
to the molten mixt. to produce esterification, with heat. 
‘ mg to at least 200® until esterification and resmification 
are effected, so that a minified material is obtained on 
cooling, suitable for use tn varnishes or plastic compns 
U.S 2,027,339 relates to the manuf of varnishes by eon. 
densmg a phenol 2 rnoJs. with 1 mot of a "polybastc'' 
aromatic carboxy tic acid such as phthalic anhydride m the 
presence of a chloride of Al, Fe, Sn or Zn, heating the 
condensation product to partially reunify it, fusing it 
j with about 4 times its wt. of rosin and heating with a 
polyhydne ale such as giy cerol to effect esterification and 
further resmification, so that on cooling a product is ob 
tamed which is sol in coal-tar hydrocarbons, gasoline and 
drying oils. 

Drying varnished surfaces under the action of oftri- 
violet radiation. John J. Brophy (to Turner Tanning 
Machinery- Co ). U. S 2.020,290, Nov. 12. \ annus 
details of app. and operation are described suitable for 
* treating varnished leather, etc 

Rosin sizing. \Vm. H Harding and Albert W Mont- 
gomery (to American Cvanamid & Chemical Corp ) 
U. S. 2,027, ICC, Jan 7. For making a low free rosin sue 
contg over 50% of solids, a soln of an alkali metal compd 
such as Na,CO, and rosin mixt is subjected to a drying 
heat above 93® but not above 260®, relatively suddenly, 
so that the mixt is earned rapidly through and beyond 
, gelling and foaming stages and saponification is accelerated 
App. is described 
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The titer of fst mixtures C. Bergell Setfensseder- 
Ztg 62, 839-10(1935).— Tabulated data on the titer of 6 
mixts of varying proportions of either (I) rosin, (2) coco- 
nut-oil fat acids or (3) soybean-oil fat acids with either (a) 
tallow fat acids or (h) palm-oil fat acids show that the 
titer of such muts cannot be predicted from their compn 
and the titer of their components J W Ferry 

Notes on the coconut-fat treatment la the confection 
industry Hdlschcr. All gem Del- u Fetl-Zlg 32, 490-7 
(1935) — Notes on treatment and storage to prevent 
spoilage M. M. Piskur 7 

Jaboty fat AJph Sieger and J Van Loon Chemistry 
and Industry 1935, 1095-7. — There are 2 species of trees 
whose fruits yield Jaboty fat, Ertsma unesnatum and 
E. calcaratum The extd fat of the former had the follow- 
ing consts d” 0 8760, n n 1.4360, I no (Wiys) 5 4. 
sapon no 233 0, acid no 20 0, Ac no 10, R -M. no. 0 93, 
Polcnske no 3 1, m p 41.5®, Hehner no. 93 0, unsapom- 
fiable 0 7% The consts of the fat acids were n« B 
1 4269, I no 4 9, neutralization no. 240, mean mol. wt 
228, m p 41® All of the consts practically agree with 
those of the com fat The compn of the fat acids 
showed 78 1% palmitic and 21 7% oleic aad The fat 
could be used for edible purposes after refining. K. S. 

Regenerating fatty substances from waste waters of the 
wool industry V. N. Sokolov Sherslyanoe Oslo 1935, 
No 4-5, 24-6 — A description of a simplified HiSO« 
method of regenerating fats from waste waters and of soap- 9 
making by boiling B. V. Shvartzberg 

Fatty Oils and soaps in 1935. T. p. HU ditch Chem 
Age 33 , 599-600(1035) E. H 

Standardization of testing methods Anon. Setfen - 
suder-Ztg. 62, 751(1935) — A proposed standard method 
of the Deutscher Verbasd fur die Matenalpmfungen der 
Technik for detg the pour point of oils is described in 
detail. J- W. Perry 


Modified apparatus for deter m i ni ng the hexabromlde 
number of oil* and fats In tropical countries P. S 
Varma, NT. N GodboJe and G M. Garde, AUgem 
Oei- u. FeU-Ztg 32. 456-7(1935) -The filtering app. for 
hexabromide ppts proposed for use where room temps 
are high consists of a regular suction filtering app th»t 
has an attachment contg a cooling mixt. by means ol 
which the ppt. and Gooch crucible can be maintained at 
low temps. M. M P>stur 

The Procter and Gamble oil colorimeter. H. B 
Stevenson Oil and Soap 13, No 1, 18-20(1936) The 
colorimeter is « modification of the Bailey instrument and 
consists of a light box and a color glass magazine The 
box is made of cast Al and one side is formed by a sliding 
panel which completely exposes the interior The color 
magazine is also made of Al and is bolted on the end ol the 
light box. It consists of 4 Al disks or plates which are 
operated bv means of hand wheels attached to concentric 
hollow shafts extending through the top of the case The 
disks are slotted along the periphery The color gl*** 5 
are held m the slots by means of spnng-3 tee] dips a he 
disks are supported on ball bearings, and ball bearing* arc 
used as spacers between the disks. The concentncholiow 
shafts are of steel and are fastened to the disks witn 
machine screws The operating hand wheels are keyed to 
their resp shafts and are held in positton by locknut*- 
The edges of the wheels are notched A simple ball ana 
spring brake system is mounted on top of the <ase. *“ c 
balls engaging the notches in the hand wheels Thu de- 
vice enables the disks to be manipulated one at a tune 
The disks contain 15 slots for glasses and the 
the glasses in each disk are stamped on the surface ot <"* 
hand wheels in corresponding positions In reading » 
color, the disks are moved until the proper match u od- 
tatned and the values of the glasses used are resd from toe 
hand wheels. The use of this instrument obviates to 
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ment where the gUws ore placed by hand. The passes 
are also always clean. 4 , r - S S h f™ b l‘ 

The determination of the oil content of seeds with a new 
extraction apparatus II. 1'. 7 aKlienko Jtafebfm- 

Zftinnw JM> No. 5. 1 S- 10 ; cf. C- A. 29 W>S.-.‘.— The 
extn tube is attached bv means ol a tinneu i_u wire ro 
the condenser and is provided at it* A-*t bottom with a 
hole which is covered with a disk of filter paper The seeds 
are thus exposed to the hot vapors of the solvent. 

L. Btelousa 

The determination of the od content | of seeds) by the 
refractometer. A Hasten aev J/as/oMao-Ztirerve 
prio ysj*. v; e z, MhU —Cow it the scouted seeds 
with 15 ce CI1C1, and allow to stand for 12 hrs. at room 
temp Calc the percentage oil content (P) from the 
difference {D) of the ns of CHO, and the dlUiSdn^by 
the formula 10 X D 

is exact within 0 5% . . , „ . . 

The flash points of vegetable ods A S Slashchev. 
.Vdi/.'N.lrio-ZAireroe Dtlo 1934. No 3, IS- 10 — Benmie 
(0 01-0 03*10 lowers the flash i>oint of vegetable oils bj 
40*. The flash point is al<o affected by the conditions of 
the crop and storage E Bielouss 

OJs from Althaea officinalis and Malva axborea. 11. 
Ya. Tropp Farm. Z\ur. 1934, No 4. 134-$.— Complete 
analjres of the oils are given, showing high percentages 


Alcoholysis of olive oil. Yves Volmar and BjOrge Han- 
sen. Com (A. rend. 201, 9b3 -70 (1935) .—The fat adds 
of oli\ e oil were convert rd to the Me esters and fractionated 
at a pressure lower than 1 mm Olive oils from various 
sources contained 0.19-02.3% araehidm and 1% linolcin. 

\V. Gordon Hose 

Composition of oihuea oil. R. S. McKinney and G. S 
Jamieson. Oil ami Soap 13, No. 1, 1(3-1 1 ( IWO) . — l/ntfl 
recently it lvas believed that the chief unsaid constituent 
of oiticica oil known as coiiepic acid was an tsotnef of 
eleostcanc acid, but it lias recent Iv been shown to be a 
■l-heto-A’Uuu-ociadccatnenaic acid (CiiHnO,) which in. 
74-5° (tf Brown and Tamirr, C .1 29, 6294*) . The 
name suggest ed for it is /iconic and The consts. and 

_ compn as found b> the authors are *•« 1 5145, sapon. 

55J**X 10 N 15 3 The method 3 no 102 6, 1 no tcalcxl ) 21S0, tluocyanogen no 76.2, 
Ii Bielouss unsapomliable 0 57*%, I no of unsapomfiable 1 10, satd 
acids (Bertram method) 10 7*%, oleic acid 5 ‘l, lie® rue 
acid 7$.2. glycendes of satd acids 11— , of oleic aad f' 
and of licnnic acid M — % E. Scbenibel 

Oil from Pcgtnum harmala II Ya. Tropp. Farm. 
Zhur 1935, No. 2-3, 72-0 —The oil has du 0.924, w 
1 47S7, acid no. 6 G, sapon no 1 ■ , $5, Hehner value 
93 55, I value 131, ester no before acetvlation 171-25, 
after acetvlation l'V> S, Norman's HO value 25-55, 


of unsat d acids of the lmoleic type- The oils (especiall> 
that from AKAieo c.^nnaJii) show good drying qualities 
and can be substituted for linseed 0'1 L Nasarevwh 
The Barbados nut in the Cape Verde Islands, ^ese 
Cunha da Silveira Aiw« m! suf*r open , t«r. 
1«A. Lx j\xj 6. No l. 116-20(1*335). — The 11,0 -free 
shelled nuts contain 56 34-Gci M% col suitable for making 
soap. O. \V Willcox 

The effect of drying castor beans on the oil. M. 
7hdan-PushUn and M. Sokolova JAuiofroImi-ZAiroree 
[><k 1934, No. G, 15-17.— The drying of the castor beans 
at temp». of 15o-17S* for 1-10 min- decreases the acid no. 
(owing to volatilisation of the free acids) and causes 
polvmeruation of both the free acids and od E. B 
Oil of Tennessee red cedar. H. B. Huddle /hj. 
Eng. Chtm. 2S, l$-22( 1936) .—The history of the produc- 


Heichert-Meissl value 1 5, l'olenske value 2 9, unsaponi- 
hable matter 3 15, thiocvnnate value 79 b, hexabroruide 
value 0. The oil contains about 55% of hnoletc acid and 
is best suited for soapmaking L Nasarevich 

Composition of rape-seed oil Rnchiro Yamasaki 
and Kentaro Ichihara. J. Cktm S,<c Jafun 56, 1332—1 
(1935) — rat acids of the oil consisted of bebenie 
0 S, eruetc 55, oleic 14, linolit. 24, Imolemc 2 and palmitic 
3.5%, it contained also mvnsuc, palmitoleic and stcanc 
acids but the amt. was small The presence of rape-sved 
oil in the other oils can be identified bv the detection of 
erucic acid, and the presence of the other oils in rape-reed 
oil by estg. stearic acid K. Kitsuta 

Detection of rape oil in edible fat J Grossfeld Orwi.- 
Zlg. 59, 935-6(l‘l35). — The method for detg. the amt. of 
rape oil in other oils depends on the estn of the content of 


Uon of red-cedar od is reviewed and the method of produc- 6 erucic acid by detg. the I absorption of the insol fat acid 


tion described. The consts. of 3 samples of cedar od 
distd. in 1932. 1933 and 1935 are. resp.: dj! 0.9539, 
00561, 09441; oV -50*. -44,75*. -3*1*: 1.5012, 

1 5053, 1.503$; sapon. no S 71, 5 93. G.7C; acid no 

2 63, 2 50, 0.$0. Ac no. 43 65, — . 27.6 6; ester no. 

(ealed) 6 0S, 3.43, 5%. I no CO 96, 64230, 61.79; 
11,0 023%, trace, trace The uses of the oil in perfumes, 
as immersion oil for microscopes, in insecticides and in 
medicine are discussed. E. Scherubel 7 

Elm-seed oil. II. A. Svhuette and Carl M. Lunde. 
Oil and Soap 13, No. 1, 12-13(1936). — The chetn and 
phys. characteristics of Am. elm-seed oil from Wisconsin 
elms are : d» 0 °2SS. n» 1.4554, coeff. of viscosity at 20* 
0.33S1 , surface tension at 20* (dyues/cm.) 30.72, titer 14*, 

I no. (Wijs) 24 1, sapon. no. 273, thiocyanogen no 1G IS, 
hvdroxy no. 13.45, R.-M. no. 2 1, l’olenske no. 33 n. 


Pb salts obtained from the sample. The method is similar 
to the Grossfeld and Peter procedure for edg. iso5leic 
acid moils. The sensitivity isincreased by adding palmitic 
acid to thetest sample so that the insol. Pb salt of the 
erucic acid is absorbed by the Pb palnutstc. As little as a 
2% admixt. of rape oil to linseed oil can be detected 

M. M. Piskur 

The adsorption of oil by the hulls of sunflower seeds 
I. Krasutkil. JfosfoM no~Zhtrc^t Dt!o 1934, No. 3. 9- 
10. — The hulls of sunflower seeds can adsorb as much as 
24.51% of oil at a pressure of 400 atm. E. Bielouss 
The determination of moisture m whole ground sun- 
flower seeds, press cake and hulls mTnnkler's apparatus. 
G. V. Vuigovskil and M. L Gimburg Jl/jHoVlitt>- 
ZAirmv Dth 1934, No. 3, 21-2.— Concordant results in 
the detn of moisture are obtained with Tnnkler‘s app- 


wJ-acid^as butj-nc 0 S. Hehner no S2.23, I no. of fattv g at 130* bv drxing the whole seed* 40, the ground 25, the 

acids 23.0$, thiocvanogen no of fattv acids 15 51, sapon «.«, «a , .. .. — « 

no. cf fatty acnls 2SS.7, unsapomliable matter 1.50% 

In its major aspects, elm-seed oil arrears to be the counter- 
part of coconut oil growing in the temperate rone. Capnc 
acid is present to the extent of 50%. E. Scherubel 
Essang oil. Alph. Stegvr and J. van Loon. Rrc. 
tra? tktm 54. 9$S-04 (1*133) — Fssans oil. also known; 


press cake 25-30. and the hulls 25 min , resp. E, B. 

WTieat-germ oil Walter Ciusa. Ann. rAiw. apfitml.i 
25, 417-23(1935). — An od has been obtained bv expressing 
wheat germs which is purer and more stable than the oil 
obtained bv extn. with solvents (The met hot! i> to be 
published elsewhere.) A. W Conticn 

Orientation of molecules of beeswax, and its effect on 


a and sanga-sanga oil, comes bom a West African tree solidity of the comb. Paul Woog and N. Yanmquis. 


acetjl sapon. no. I'M. The percentage compn. of the oii 
as detd. is as follows: unsapomfiable matter 0 5. satd. 
acids 9 7, 9-oleic acid 1G 0, cl ,12-Unoleie acid 11.0, hno- 
lemc acid 10 0. eleosteane acid 40 0, glycerol 4 4, volatile 
matter 121. The oil is related to Chinese wood oil but is 


: portions of beeswax made into tibbons and similarly 
treated the latter was 5S% stronger than the former. The 
hrated wax was more translucent and darker colored, 
pie bearing of there facts on the construction of the comb 
w discussed 4 C. A. Silberrad 

Tnethinolimme and other alkylolaminej in the oil. 
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tat, was and other industries Trail J. Fischer. Attgem. 1 
QcU u FeU-Ztg. 32, 489-05(1935) —An extensive review 
of patents and literature M. M. Fiskur 

Progress of the soap Industry in year 1935 A van der 
Werth AUgem. Otl- u. Fett-ZIg 32, 503 -C( 1035) .—A 
review of patents M M. Piskur 

From the notebook of the soap manufacture. Karl 
Pfaff. Rtechsloff-lnd. 10, 223-4(1035), cf. C A. 30, 
893* —Haas’ colloid soap, Spanish hardened olive-oil, 
mangrove-peel and antiseptic soaps are discussed 8 

H M. Burlage 

Soap, soap fillers and washing powder. Ernst Jucschle. 
Sei/enueder-Zlg 62, 850-62, 879-81, 901-3(1035) — 
Methods for filling soaps ore illustrated with a no of prac- 
tical examples J W. Perry 

Determination of volatile hydrocarbons in soaps l*roc- 
ter and Gamble Laboratories CHI and Soap 13, No 1, 
0-10(1936) — The method requires a source of dry oil- 3 
free steam which is passed through the sample, treated 
with sufficient acid to liberate the fat acids from the soap 
The steam is next passed through strong caustic soln to 
scrub out any volatile fat acids, while the volatile hydro- 
carbons are condensed with the steam in a suitable arrange- 
ment which allows the excess water to flow away leaving 
the volatile hydrocarbon in the measuring buret. The 
method can lie applied to samples contg substances im- 
miscible wjth water and volatile with steam Tor solvents * 
heavier than water a Bidwell Stirling tube should be used. 
The app. and its arrangement are shown E. S 

Water glass In soap, soap powder and self-actng deter- 
gents Fritz Ohl AUgem Oel~ u FeU-Ztg 32, 453-<5 
(1935) — A review giving the nmt. usually used and ad. 
vantages of using Na silicates in soaps M M Piskur 
The development of soap rancidity in the manufacture 
Of fine soap Oculus Seifenueder-Zlg 62,829-1(11135) — 5 
A discussion ot how to distinguish between «oap rancidity 
due to (1) the catalytic action of metats, (2) the use of 
fats bleached with oxidizing agents and (J) the use of 
unsuitable fat material J W. Perry 

Soap from conander-seed oil F. Nevolin and A. 
Kol'yu MosloMno-Zhtrtnoe Delo 1934, No. 3, 26 — 
Coriander seeds contain after distn of the volatile oil 
11-20% of fatty oil which gives soft Na and K soaps of 
pleasant odor E. Dielouss 6 

The effect of fat solvents and heavy hydrocarbons on 
the detergent properties ot soap M. Nikiforov and K. 
Chernyak Moslobolno-Zhsrovot Delo 1934, No 6, 
23-5 — The light and medium solvents (b 200-25") 
improve the detergency of soap, especially the chemicalty 
uniform solvents, such as turpentine, tetralm, decalm 
Heavy hydrocarbons (b 250-75°) considerably lower 
the detergency The addn of 10% of solvent to a hard _ 
soap softens the latter to an extent equiv to the lowering 
of the titer by 2-3 E Bielous* 

The use of algimc acid for soaps Anon ifaslobolno- 
Zhtrovoe Delo 1934, No 3, 28 — Fxpts showed that Na 
alginate does not possess any detergent properties 

E Bietouss 

Starch as a component of soap Th. Ruemele AUgem. 
Oel- u Fcll'Ztg 32, 502(1935) —The use of starch in 
cosmetic and shaving soaps is recommended M M P. 8 


Dry-cleaning soaps and solvents S W. Putnam 
Soap 12, No. 1, 25-8, 63(1936).- — Chlorinated solvents 
are replacing petroleum sdventj in dry cleaning Tie 
desirable characteristics for a soap for uses with any 
chlorinated solvent arc discussed E Scherube! 

Soaps or emulsions for silk degumnung? J r Springer 
Soap 12, No 1, 29-32(1936) — A degumnung oil is best 
in those cases where the softness of the water cannot be 
relied upon Soap to which a small quantity of mild 
alkali has been added is recommended frn hosiery except 
when rayon is mixed with the silk. E Scherubel 


Textile oils (Meyer) 25 Hax investigations (Hutton, 
Strickland) 15 Is soap coming into its own again’ 
(Volz) 25. 

Ods, etc Isscr Davidsohn and Robert Strauss, Ger 
619,923, Oct. 9, 1935 (Cl 23a 3). Oils, fats, waxes or 
their mixts and products such as soaps and cosmetics 
are prevented from becoming rancid by addn o! up to 
3% of aliphatic high-mol halogenated hydrocarbons, such 
as chlorinated or bromitiated paraffins 
Refining ods, waxes end resins Pianktokoll Cbemi sche 
Tabnk G. m b H and Johannes B. Carpzow Fr. 
783,239, Oct. 7, 1935. The material in the liquid, lique- 
fied or dissolved state is weakly acidified and treated with 
such an amt. of a dry pulverized slime, from sea or fresh 
water, contg chemically active cotnpds. of Si (1 e , poor 
in O) that the refined product, sepd from thepunfierby 
pressing or distn , is not fully neutralized 
Apparatus for cooking materials such as fish, scraps, 
etc , to release oils and fats Charles B Upton U S 
2,027,131 , Jan. 7. Various structural, mech and opera- 
tive details 

Lecithin preparations Noblre und Tborl GmbH 
Fr. 783,632, Oct 14,3935 Stable aq emulsions of vegeta- 
ble lecithin and oil are obtained by beating fresh soybean 
residues, bleached, e g , by HjOj, and adding while still 
hotasoln ofwatcrglass The product is useful as an addn 

in making soap and in the leather and textile industry 
Fr. 788,633 Powd. mixts contg lecithin are prepd by 
intimately mixing, at a slightly raised temp , fresh soy 
bean residues (bleached if desired) with one or more ap- 
propriate substances such as calcined NaiCO,, water glass, 
sugar, cacao, chocolate powder or starch, reducing to 
powder and drying under vacuum at about 60*. Oil may 
be removed from the residues by means of acetone of 
AcOEt before the mixing. 

Soap from sperm od. Walther Schrauth (to “Umchem 
Chemikalicn Handels, A -G ). U. S 2,027,936, Jan 14 
Sperm oil is saponified, and the ales formed by treaung 
the material with coned, alkali such as NaOH at a temp 
of 200-280° are oxidized by use of about 1-2% more ol 
the alkali than the stoichiometncally ealed. proportion 
Soap composition suitable for use with hard water 
Heinrich Berlsch (to American Hyalsol Corp). U 0 
2,026,810, Jan 7. A water-sol soap is used in combina- 
tion with a water-sol salt such as the Na salt of an acta 
sulfuric acid ester of lauryl ale in sufficient proportion 
(suitably about 25%) to prevent pptn of the soap war 0 
used in hard water. 
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Notes on cane milling and mill train design. Leandro 
S Fbro, Jr Sugar Nemi 16, 515-17(1935) — ' The standard 
equipment in the Philippine Islands consists of 11 rolls, 
34' X 78*. High grinding rates prevail with sucrose 
ext ns of 92-4% Knives, Maxwell shredders and Nobel 
hot maceration have been introduced lately. L C, 
Diffusion battery work H. Claassen Deut Zueker- 
tnd 60, 761-4(1935) .—A restatement of the known 
principles of correct diffusion work aimed at recent 
tendencies working counter to these principles Reply 
H. Gaertuer. Ibid. 792. F. R. Bachlcr 


Diffusion battery losses VI. Paar Peal Zucb/nsi 
. 60, 809(1935) —Sugar losses are often hidden becaus* 01 
faulty methods of analysis Sugar losses w pulp 
be detd. only by hot aq digestion and never in a super- 
ficially prepd press juice. F. R Ii3ch '” 

Morgan disintegrator at Aguirre Norman K-j>y 

Facts About Sutar 30, 471(1935).— The disintegrator ^ 

made it possible to increase the cane tonnage grounaor 
15%. and also the sucrose extn Tramp iron was to 
pleteiy removed in front of the disintegrator _by mea 
of the detector coil of the General Elec. Co F. W. * 
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Temperatures in vacuum pans. Alfred L Webre. 
Facts About Sugar 3 1, 13-1 4(1030; cf. C.A. 29,83S5‘.— 
The temp, of a boiling mavsccutte is affected not only hy 
the vacuum, but also by the hydrostatic head of the 
massccutte, and increases downward to such an extent 
that the lower strata a re below the S3tn point when the 
top stratum is supiratd This is the principal cause of 
unsatisfactory pan operation, especially with high stnl.es 
Meeh circulation great 1) improves conditions by creating 
a more uniform temp throughout the pan After the 
grain has set, xupersttn becomes less important as a 
entenon for boiling, and fluidity serves as a much lietter 
guide F W Zerban 

The influence of the presence of inorganic nonsugars 
on the rotation of sucrose solutions E Landt Ueut 
Zuckcnnd 60, 002-4(1035) — An attempt is made to 
form the basis for a working hypothesis for an explanation 


of the cause of rotational changes in sucrose solos by 3 yield of sugar 


i in the presence of the original solute in the solid phase; 
otherwise the soln. is less basic. L. Cusaehs 

The application of physicochemical theories to the 
purification of crude sugar-beet juices. E. J. Hugel. 
Bull, assoc, chtm 53, 3— ll>( 1030) ; cf. C. A. 28, 2936'. 
The opinion generally held that beet juice has 2 isoelec, 
points, I in the acid and I In (he alt. range, is erroneous. 
I locculation by electrolytes may occur over a wide range 
, of f>n, depending on the nature and relative concn. of the 
■ electrolytes added. However, flocculation by oppositely 
charged colloids always occurs at a definite pn provided 
that the degree of dispersion is the same. Salfosol, re- 
commended for the purification of beet juices, is a mixt. 
of inorg colloids, of high flocculating power. Its use 
makes it possible to cut the lime in half, and greatly to 
reduce filter press work and sugar losses. F. W. Z. 
Effects of different treatments at harvest upon the 


Valcnano C Calma. Sugar News 


taking into consideration the ionic properties possessed 
by the inorg nonsugars that arc present, proof for this 
is still lacking because existing older measurements cannot 
be evaluated in the light of modem phys -chem view- 
points F R Bachler 

Viscosity measurements m sugar solutions by measure- 
ments of power used during stirring F Horn and W 
Taegener Drat Zuckertnd 60,9l9-40(I , >35) — Molasses 
sol ns of various concns were stirred at 20® with an dec - 
driven stirrer The power consumed was found to be 
in direct relation to the viscosity F R Bachler 

Contraction occurring on dilution of sugar solutions 
W. Paar Deut Zuckcnnd 60, '197-8(11115) — Plato's 
earlier data arc reviewed A tabic has been ealed showing 
contraction occurring at 20® when solns comg 10-80% 
of pure sucrose are dil to 5-76% In impure sugar 


16, 658-9(1035) — Topped cane should be harvested 
immediately, except if the milling of unbumed cane is 
delayed It is better to cut the burned cane than to 
allow it to stand in the field The covering of sound Cut 
cane with trash in the field is a waste of labor and is 
favorable to deterioration L. Cusaehs 

Bacteriological standards for refined cane sugars. 
Um L Owen and Roy L Mobley Facts About Sugar 
30, 461-2(1935) — Refined sugars have for some time 
been controlled as to their content of thermophilic bacteria 
They are frequently infected to an even greater extent 
with other bacteria, yeasts or molds, which may prove 
detrimental to users of these sugars and also affect their 
keeping quality. The following tentative standards arc 
suggested (l) that the percentage mold infection in any 
lot should not exceed 20, (2) that the no of mold spores 


solns. contraction is appreciably grcaler explaining the 5 p , c *!, 8 M sl,ou, , tl not 20 ( 3 ) that ' lot r lor<: tha '’ 20 % 

fact why the 1 1 <Mn ntctho.1 of onalyM, g,U loo h.gh ! '»ol<l contam viable yeast calls, M) that the no ol 


yeasts per g should not exceed 60. (5) that the percentage 
of infection with bacteria other than thermophiles should 
not be over 60, certainly not over 100 T. \V. Z. 

Cane sirup J. O Carrcro Puerto Rico Art Expt 
Sta Rcpt 1934,0-12(1935). cf C. A . 28, 7576* —The 
juices from 10 cane varieties were studied with respect 


an apparent dry substance value ’ T ~R Bachler 
New method for the determination of true dry substance 
in solid and liquid products P Morizol Bull assoc 
chtm. 52, 830-2(1935) — The material is dried in gtass 
bottles of special design, which are inserted in a double- 

wall drying o\cn, the necks of the bottles protruding . '7'""“ '* ' i™. ' 

through the cover. The drying process is hastened by . J? value *«■ * n| P ma “ uf - Grinding began when 

drawing dry air through the bottles by means of an 6 —f. T ? rc , C mon,hs old and continued at 15-day 

— 1 intervals. Analyses were made for sucrose, reducing 

sugars, P, K and coloring matter. S C. 12/4, P. R 803 
and M. 42 yielded juices of lightest color. Filtration 
was slightly faster when lime was supplemented with 
lIiPO, than with lime alone The lime darkened the 
juices but the color was restored by the addn. of acid 
Juices filtered with Filter -cel only yielded sirups of the 
best flavor The care exercised in the boiling and concn 


aspirator The results on simps, massccuitrs, molasses 
and flours agreed well with those obtained by the usual 
drying method F W Zerban 

Determination of dry substance In sugar solutions, 
especially in sugar factory products P Monzot Bull 
assoc, chtm. 52, 833-9(1935) — The usual method of 
drying on sand or pumice stone requires 5-G hrs , and 


great attention to dcta.ls In the new method (cf. pre- 7 Zf , h ‘ m . the T. ? >nCn 

' .) ten drill, is necessary (1+2 for molasses 


ceding abstr,, ltJ ( _ , ul(llvu 

or masseemtes). Six to 7 g alixorbcnt cotton is placed 
in the drying bottle, the soln contg about 2 g of dry 
substance is poured over it and dried at 105-C®, while a 
cun-ent of air is drawn through the bottle Const, wt 
is obtained in 1 5 to 2 5 hrs , and the result checks with 
the usual method within *0.24% If desired, the 11,0 
given of! may he collected and weighed F. W\ Z 
Does optimum flocculation correspond to an effective 
°™°- '-•> 

28 , &J0-„(1935) —So far the practical results have been 
excellent for the phy steoehem conditions of the juice. 
No information has been obtained, however, concerning 
the elimination of the N compds. which nrc considered 
undesirable. The search for supplementary criteria of 
maximum defecation. Ibid. 552-3 —The ultramicroscope 


the concn. period, the datker became the final sirup. .. 
the temp was raised unduly in the last stages of concn. 
caramelization with resultant darkening occurred When 
sirups from different varieties were compared, those from 
Mayaguez 42 ranked 1st, with those from F. C 99S and 
B. H 10 as very close seconds Sirups which had been 
fermented were lightest in color and were very attractive 
8 Decided reductions in color were obtained by the use of 
activated C or by slightly increasing the acidity of the 
juice wuh H,C.H,0, The use of activated C resulted 
in a loss of flavor By means of controlled fermentation, 
the sugar was partly inverted which prevented crystn. 
of sucrose m the sirup Natural fermentations were 
objectionable C. R Fellers 

— Effect of freezing temperatures on cane in the Flonda 

Bull, assoc chtm. 52. 825-30(1935) .—The principal 
a Ji n o' clarification is the removal of colloids. This is 
effected m practice by addn. of lime to the isoelcc point, 
by adsorption on finely divided ppts. of carbonate, sulfite, 
or phosphate of Ca, and by mutual flocculation. 
....... F. W. Zerban 

I'nysicochemical studies on sugar-cane jaggery. A 


has been .... ....... 

for the detection and detn of melassagcmc co'mpds.~are 
required . Final elimination of colloids Ibid. 553-6 — 
The plant practice has advanced beyond the scientific 
Knowledge of the phenomena involved. L. Cusaehs 
1 1 t^° ns i th S/ n r S f lune solulion s Rcnato Salam. 

28 ’ ® t *-»Ul'W5).- -There ,s a decrease 
' increase , n temp, of Ca(OII), soln s and sus- 
|*rnsions. Sucrose does not disturb the p a of the soln 
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preliminary com mun ication. T. Varahalu Madras Agr. 
J, 21, 389-93(1935).' — The optimum relative humidity 
for the storage of all types of jaggeries is 50-60%. In 
good jaggeries the particles usually consist of a hard core 
of cryst sucrose surrounded by a thin envetope of a more 
deeply colored material with more of the matrix In 
bad jaggeries the sucrose is deposited in rhythmic bands 
or veins of varying widths and sometimes in widely sepd 
patches of varying sizes bounded by thicker layers of the 
damp matrix material Independently of the purity 
(high percentage of sucrose), the most potent of the 
constituents in the jaggery, affecting the crystn. of sucrose, 
and thus conditioning the phys. structure and other 
related properties, is the nonsugar org matter fraction. 
In bad jaggeries this fraction contains substances which 
cause high viscosities, retard the progress of boiling, cause 
the tenacious retention of moisture and offer resistance 
to the formation of nuclei and the growth of sucrose 
crystals The corresponding fraction in good jaggeries 
does not seem to have these adverse effects. Juice from 
cane fertilized with castor cake contained the smallest 
and least harmful amt. of nonsugar org matter; the 
reverse was true in cane fertilized with (KH<)i 50< alone. 
When cane was grown under dry conditions or on saline 
sods or when it was irrigated with brackish water, the 
nonsugar or g mat ter fraction was present in comparatively 
larger amts or in a more harmful condition, than when 
the cane was grown under normal conditions K. D J. 

The crystallisation ot sucrose from cane juices Con- 
sidered theoretically and practically. L. S Birkett. 
Inter* Sugar J. 38, 12-15(11)36), cf. C. A. 29,4108* — 
The theory of crystn of sucrose from cane juices involves 
(1) the soly. relationships of those juices, (2) the forma- 
tion of the crystal nuclei, and (3) the growth of the 
nuclei into larger crystals The soly. relationships are 
described by reference to the phase-rule principles, a 
ternary system, sucrosc-nonsucrose-water, being taken 
By reference to this phase-rule diagram the degree of 
supersatn necessary to produce crystal nuclei at 70* 
has been detd for purities from 30* to 100*. The follow- 
ing table is given. 

rurity 100 00 80 70 60 50 40 30 

Supersatn 1 20 1 25 1 30 1 35 1 40 1 44 1 49 1 51 
It is also possible to det in advance, by use of the diagram, 
the conditions necessary to obtain a given purity mother 
liquor (molasses) D. P. Langlois 

A neglected industrial plant the sweet 6orghum P 
I’arisi Ind saccar ttal 28, 497-508(1935). — A review 
with 45 citations L. Cusachs 


1 The behavior of sorghum In a diffusion battery Cesare 

Grossi Ini saccar ttal 28, 542-4(1935) —Preliminary 
expts suggest that a diffusion battery may be superior 
to mills because of the better quality juice and higher 
extn The battery was run at 100°, with 150% draft 
There was a purity rise, and the juice was clear and alto- 
gethcr suitable for the distillery L Cusachs 

A new method for purifying starch milk and for the 

2 preparation of potato starch Waldcmar Krfiner ind 
Gerhard Knoblich Chem. Fabrik 193S, 510-12 —On 
the under side of the lower end of an inclined pipe ol 
suitable length and diam is an outlet for the washed 
starch, and on the upper side of this end is a H,0 inlet 
About half way up on the top side is the starch mill 
)n!et, and between this and the wasb-JJVO discharge at 
the upper end of the pipe are a no of metal sheets parallel 
to the length of the pipe but with 1 side lower than the 

3 other The washed starch settles on the sheets and slides 
off on to the lower side of the pipe and down to the outlet 
Economical and Complete purification are claimed 

J H Moore 


Power ale problem and the sugar beet (Muneratl) 18 
Starch for finishing linen (I > pat 783,602) 25 


4 Clarifying sugar cane juices Francis R Fortier 
(one-fifth to Frank G Campbell). U S 2,027,422, 
Jan. 14 Primary juices from sugar-cane mills are 
collected in one app ; secondary mill juices are collected 
in a secondary app and subjected to a treatment to effect 
quick pptn and which involves heating to a relatively 
high temp and, without decantation, the temp of the 
secondary juices is quickly reduced and they are delivered 
with their ppld and consolidated impurities back to and 
s upon the bagasse mat and arc collected for further clari- 
fication after they have been strained by passing through 
the mat (all in a continuous operation) . An arrangement 
of app fs described. 

Starch Stirkcfabrik Naugard, eingetr Gcnosscn 
schaft m b II (Alfred Parlow, inventor) Ger 619,984 
Oct 11, 1635 (Cl 53 k 2 01). Food starch is produced 
by air-drying potato starch and heating it to 60-100 
6 The starch may be treated with 0 2% of acid before heat- 
ing 

Sugar-cane mills Charles McNeil Brit 4)4 907, 
Sept. 12, 19)5 

Feeding apparatus for starch tables Samuel SnurMcr 
(to Internationa] Patents Development Co ) Can 
353,058, Nov. 6, 1935 Structural details 


29— LEATHER AND GLUE 


ALLEN ROGERS 

Processing New Zealand J dewooled sheep) pelts Study of grease stains on leather VII Aeompanson 
D Jordan Lloyd and P White /. Federation Currters of solvents for removing kidney grease stains J 

& Light Leather Tanners 16, 234(1935) , J Intern. Soc. Moore. J Am Leather Chem Assoc. 31, 4-32(1930) 

Leather Trades Chem 20, 37(1936) — Recommendations cf. C. A. 29, 1G76* — Surface stains can be removed by 

for eliminating •'mottled'’ and “leopard gram”: (1) scrubbing with solvents or detergents, but the improve- 

Use the min cone n of NsjS in dewoohng, (2) after 8 ment is not lasting because interior grease diffuses to tne 
pulling, wash with old lime liquor instead of HiO, (3) surface. Stained leather can be degreased and the stains 

lime for 24 hrs with intermittent stirring, using not more removed by immersing in any one of a large no of 
than 0 26 g. Na»S and not less than 4 g CaO per 10O <x vents This process is economical only when annus 

soln and employing a mellow lime, (4) stack the limed with a large no. of badly stained skins The lower ales . 

pelts not longer than 5 days and preferably not over 2, ethers, ketones and pyndme darken the feather *r*“ 

(5) delime with NH,C1. pickle with HjSO, + NaCl make It very hard Ability to remove stains was octa 
H B. Merrill by immersing pieces of naturally stained leathers i 
Tungsten tannage V Casaburi and E. Simoncuu 9 solvents for 24 hrs Rate of removal was judged or 
J. Intern Soc. Leather Trades Chem 20, 2-9(1936) — immersing artificially stained pieces of known fat 

"Very satisfactory” leather can be made by tannage in the solvent (16 ml per g ) for 2 hrs and detg * 

with metatungstic acid, phospho-, boro- or sibco-tungstic percentage of total grease removed Time for disap;'' ' 

acid About 40% WO» ts fixed The tannage more ante of residual odors, at room temp and at 28-30 , 

neatly resembles vegetable than Cr tannage Combi- noted Cost, toxicity and fire hazards are ^ 

nation tannages with Cr, A1 or vegetable tannin are Most rapid grease removal was ohtaimtl wilh low * 

feasible Analyscsof various Wleathcrsareguen without solvent* such as petr ether, CHCIi and various einc 
description of the tanning methods II B Merrill P1 h.sc are ail unpractical for reasons of cost, fire na 
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or loxjcity*. The other solvents examd. differed little 1 
in rate of stain removal. "Stoddard solvent" is recom- 
mended because of its cheapness, low toxicity and 
relatively low fire hazard, although its action is rather 
slow. CCU in a closed sy stem is also suggested The 
solvent may be reused until its grease content reaches 
about 7%. P" ®* MvKtII 

A method for obtaining casern films of high water re- 
sistance on chrome calf leather. M. \\ Maslovshy - 
Cvtr Uch. 24, 382-90(1035) —Untreated casein films 
possess little resistance to H,0 regardless of the land of 
alkali used for dissolving the casein and regardless of 
whether the leather surface is previously treated with 
NH«OH, AcOH or EtOH The findings of Haupt ( C A 
26, 4136) on the HCHO-albumin reaction are confirmed 
The H CIIO -casein reaction is different, because the compd 
is not broken up by steam distn Most waler-resutant 
coatings are obtained by using a finish high in casein and 3 
treating with 10% HCIIO soln after the coating has 
dried H B Merrill 


Stirrer for the manuf of glues and adhesives (Wollen- 
berg) 1. Lecithin prepns (used tn the leather industry! 
(Fr pat 7SS.632) 27 Cleansing agents [for leather! 
(Bnt. pat 435,465) 13 Drying varnished lleatherl 
under the action of ultraviolet radiation (U S. pat 
2,020,296) 26 


Leather J. R Geigy A -G Ger 622,213, Nov 22, 
1935 (Cl 2Sa 2) For the manuf of very soft and 
flexible leather, the depitated hides are treated, before 
tanning, with an aq bath contg small proportions of a 
neutral pyrophosphate (or neutral pyrophosphate mixt ) 
and an animal or vegetable albumin, e g , casein An 
example is given 5 

Azo dyes suitable for dyeing leather in an acid bath 
Werner Lange (to General Aniline Works) L r S 
2,022,243, Nov 26 Djcs dyeing leather red to black 
tints of good fastness are produced by coupling any dtazo 
compd with a tnazolc (pscudoazimino compd ) of the 
general formula 

OH X \ 

IYl\ 

| | >N-R-NO,, 

(NaO.S), 

where R is a phen>l or naphlhy 1 radical substituted by 7 
at least oiie nitro group and contg , if desired, further 
substituents such as sulfonic acid or carboxylic acid 


radical, halogen, a substituted or unsubstituted amino 
group (acylammo. alkyl or pbenylammo group), an alkyl, 
hydroxy or alkoxy group, and where n means 1 or 
These tn azoles ate obtainable, for instance, by combining 
in an acid medium an ammohydroxynaphthalenesulfomc 
acid with a diazotized nitrophenyl amine or nitronaphthyl- 
amme which may be substituted as indicated above, and 
by oxidizing the intermediate product thus obtained. 
Various examples with details of procedure arc given. 

Leather. Georges A Favre hr 788,387, Oct. 9, 
1935. Leather obtained by tanning skins is stabilized 
by immersing it in an aq soln of hydrolyzable and re- 
ducing salts, e g , ox> chlorides of Tt and Sb, and "ous" 
salts of Sn, Sb, Si, Th and Ce and double salts in which 
one of the elements is one of the above metals. 

Dyeing leather Find Scnn (to J R Geigy A -G,). 
L S 2, 025, bl8, Dec 24 Leathers arc dyed (usually 
yellow or orange in the case of numerous examples given), 
with deep penetration even of chrome leathers, by dyes 
from diazotized 3-ammobenzencsulfontc acid and bis- 
(hydroxyethyl)aminobenzene or bis( 0,7-dihydroxypro- 
pyl)ammobenzene or other atruaoazobenzcnesulfonic acid 
dye of the general formula 



where X t represents H or SO,H, X, represents H. NO Jp 
Cl, Me or OR (R being Me, Tt or hydroxyethyl) , Xi 
represents H, NO», Cl or Me, X ( represents H or NO s , 
with the restriction that at least one of said Xi, X«, Xi 
and X» must be other than H , Yi represents H or SOiH, 
Y> represents H, CHi, Cl or OH, Yj represents H, Ale 
or OMe; Ri represents H, ethyl, hydroxyethyl or di- 
hydroxypropyl , and Rj represents hydroxy ethyl or 
dihydroxypropyl. 

Dyemg leather E I du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Bnt 435,477, Sept 23, 1935 Chrome- or vegetable- 
tanned leather is dyed by applying thereto a disazo dye 
obtained by coupling with resotcinol (I) either diazotized 
aminosalicylic acid (II) or diazotized pieramic acid (III) 
and coupling the monoazo product with either diazotized 
II or diazotized III In an example, chrome calf leather 
is tumbled m a dyeing drum at about 55* with aq. NaHCOi 
until neutral to litmus, an aq soln of the dye II (2 
niols ) ^ I is added, the tumbling is continued 20 nun , 
an aq soln. of com HCOOII is added and tumbling con- 
tinued a further 30 mm ; the leather, thus dyed a full 
level yellowish brown, is fat-liquored and dried. The 
dye may be replaced by II — I — III or by IH rt I. 


30— RUBBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 


C. C DAVIS 


Semi-ebonite II. P. A. Gibbons and F. H Cotton 
Trans. Inst Rubber Ind. II, 354-76(1935); cf C A 
29, 646S’. — By a special app. and technic, which are de- 
scribed and illustrated, the v olatile products formed during 
the aging of semi-ebonites in air at 70* were detd Water, 
SO>, CO> and H-S were evolved, and at the same time 
there were gams in wt. as a result of the formation of non- 
volatile oxidation products. Practical sole-Weanng tests 
of semi-ebonites showed that they have greater resistance 
than ordinary leather, but have a greater tendency to 
premature cracking A special cpp. to judge the resis- 
tance to bending and to compare pliabilities, and another 
app. to measure resistances to flexing are described and 
illustrated. The pliability diminished with increase m 
S content and was increased by an antioxidant (Nonox) 
The resistance lo flexing increased with decrease m the S 
content and 111 the toughness, «o that tlm lowest forms of 


semi -ebonite showed the highest resistances. Aging ln 
air at 70® slowly destroyed the resistance to flexing, and an 
antioxidant did not retard this deterioration. On the 
other hand, semi-ebonites vulcanized with an accelerator 
deteriorated less rapidly. Exposure to ultraviolet light 
also reduced rapidly the resistance to flexing, and this 
deterioration was not influenced by an antioxidant. After 
6 months of natural aging, semi-ebonites vulcanized with 
9 an accelerator lost relatively little resistance to flexing, 
whereas unaccelerated products deteriorated tremen- 
dously. An antioxidant had little effect. The tensile 
(stress-strain) properties of the various products are also 
given With increase in S, the tensile strength increased, 
and the elongation increased to a max. and then diram- 
idled. An optimum combination was reached with 22 &- 
25% S (based on the rubber). The lowest proportion of 
o which yielded a senii-cbonile was 17.5-20% for un- 
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accelerated mutts, and less (or those corug an accelerator. 
The latter also increased the toughness and ultimate 
elongation, whereas an antioxidant decreased the tough- 
ness. The best ol the semi -ebonites compared favorably 
with a black soling contg a high proportion of C black. 
In aging naturally, semi-ebonites toughened and became 
harder and less elastic, with formation of an inert oxidized 
film An antioxidant did not retard these changes. The 
permanent set aftrr elongation of semi-ebonites was very 
low, but the recovery was sluggish C C. Davis 

The internal besting of ebomte during vulcanization 
11 A Daynes Trans. Inst Rubber Ind 11 , 330-42 
(1035) — Math. Theoretical equations for the heat 
produced and for the rate of loss of heat in the vulcaniza- 
tion of ebonite are derived, and the effects of various 
factors (reactivity, thermal cond , thickness, temp ) are 
discussed There are complicating factors which prevent 
the quant, application of any such simple theory to practi- 
cal cases, and for a complete math, solution of the prob- 
lem, it would be necessary to express in simple algebraic 
form the relations between temp , degree of combination of 
rubber with S, and rate of heat production, so that the 
temp could be ealed. as a function of time 

C. C. Davis 

Accelerators of vulcanization F. Jacobs. Caoutchouc 
(f gutta-percha 32, 17336-8(1935), cf. C. A . 29, 8400* — 
The properties and uses of a few com accelerators (S P D., 
Pipsol X, Pipsolene and R-2) are described C. C. D 
Combined use of two different accelerators VI. Di- 
phenylgusnidine and d i -o-tolylgutauUa e Ichiro Aoe 

J Sot. Rubber Ind Japan 8, 503-602(1935); cf. C. A. 
29,055’ — r*tn olthesoftemngandm.ps of mixts of 
various proportions of diphenylguamdine (I) and di-o- 
tofjlguamdine (II) indicated that I and II do not lorm a 
eutectic mixt Scorching at 100* was the highest around 
equal parts of I and II, but it was not bad enough to cause 
danger in practice. Vulcanization tests showed that ac- 
celeration was first manifest around equal part* of I and 
II, but the differences were not very striking. That 
stearic acid in the rubber neutralized the accelerators and 
retarded vulcanization was confirmed by adding stearic 
acid to the mixts K. Kitsufa 

A new method of estimation of mineral substances in 
vulcanized rubbers by adding an organic accelerator to the 
solvent Kiyoshi Maruyama. J Soc Rubber Ind 
Japan 8, 525-33(1935). — Mercaptobenzothiazole (J) 
or its K salt (II) in the petroleum solvents used in detg 
the mineral ingredients in rubber increases the soly. of the 
rubber. Mix 1 g of sample with OW j of II, add 10 g 
of paraffin and heat in a weighing flask in an oil bath at 
180° When the sample is completely melted add 0 02 
g of I and shake well When the mineral ingredients have 
settled dil With petr ether, centrifuge, decant the clear 
soln twice, wash 3 times with a solo of equal parts of 
acetone and CI1CU, dry at 100° aDd weigh K K 
Determination of total and free selenium in vulcamzates 
E Kherasltova and L Veisbrut Ind Eng Chen , 
Anal Ed 7, 407-8(1935) — Total Se — Destroy 2 g of 
rubber sample with hot UNO, (d 14), evap with water 
to dryness, dil with 100 cc of hot water, cool, filter, add 
excess (250 cc ) aq HC1 (d 1 19), then excess cryst. 
Na,SGr in small portions, heat overnight at 40-50*. filter, 
wash the Se residue exhaustively, dry and weigh As a 
more expensive alternative, but still better otherwise, 
treat 2 g of sample with UNO,, dil with 150-200 cc of 
water, filter (Irom mtrosiles), neutralize the filtrate with 
10% NH«0H, acidify with HC1, heat with excess (75- 
100 cc ) satd aq HiNNHi H,SO«, let stand overnight, 
filter, wash the residue with hot water, EtOH and Et,0, ' 
dry and weigh Free Se — The method depends on the 
fact that the aq Na»SOi exts S and Se, and HCHO ppts 
only Se from the resultant soln Heat 1 g of sample with 
200 cc of 10% aq Na,SO, for 30 hrs , repeat, filter, wash, 
boil the filtrate with 75 cc of formalin for 1 hr (cf Bolot- 
nikov and Gurova, C A. 29, 2026’), filter (free S can be 


1 detd in the filtrate) , wash the residue with HQ, hot watrr, 
EtOH and Et,0, dry and weigh. C. C. Dans 


Chlorinated rubber paints (Schultze) 26. Polymeri- 
zation of h> drocarbons of synthetic rubber mirruf into 
a paint vehicle (Lopatin, Soldatov) 26 Heat ca- 
pacity, entropy and free energy of rubber hydrocarbon 
(Bekkcdahl, Matheson) 2. Plastic materials ( resembling 
, rubber] (1 r. pat. 788,645) 13. C black (U. S pat. 
2,027,732) 4 Active C (U. S pat. 2,027,695 and Bnt 
pat 435,345) 18 App for extruding plastic material 
such as in making molded rubber articles (U. S pat 
2,028,044) 13 Amides of carboxylic acids contg S 
I as softening agents for rubber] (Ger, pat. 619,299) 10 


Machine for spreading rubber latex, etc , on moving 
sheet material International Latex Processes, Ltd 

3 Ger. 622,277, Nov. 25, 1935 (Cl. 39o. 10 0G). See Bnt 
429,235 (C A. 29, G806>) 

Rubber Egon Meier. Ger 619,944, Oct 9, 1935 
(Cl 396 5) Coned rubber sol ns are made by treating 
a paste of rubber and org solvent with 61 9% HNOi, 
interrupting the oxidation by adding BaCOi, drying by 
anhyd NajSO, and treating the product with an agent 
w hich robs rubber of its stickiness such as water free 
ZnCl, or SnCIi, NH.CNS, (NHdjS, A1 stearate. PhNO,. 

4 BrH, qumone, etc Examples are given 

Halogens ting rubber and like materials Metallges 
A.-G (Otto Schweitrer, inventor). Ger. 622,471, Nov 
29. 1935 (Cl 396 3). See Fr 785,257 (C. A. 30, 647') 

Preserving rubber Winfield Scott and Horace G 
Byers (to Rubber Service Laboratories Co ). U. S 
2,027,001, Jan 7. About 3% of a condensation product 
of an aliphatic aldehyde such as acetaldehyde with a 

5 diary lamine contg. two ammo groups such as a diammo 
diphenyls mine is added to a rubber compn 

Thermoplastic rubber. Russell J. Reaney Fr <SS,- 
241, Oct. 7, 1935 A product which may be used for 
joining rubber to metal, for making a waterproofing 
lacquer or varnish and as a substitute for gum lac, is 
made by combining with rubber chem. compds which do 
not separately react with it but which together react with 
it, at normal or raised temp Thus, AIi(SO ( Ji ISHiO IT, 

6 PCI, 12 and rubber J00 parts are mixed together, heated 
to 160* for 5-15 hr*, and afterward homogenized and 

^ Rubber threads Thomas L. Shepherd Fr. 7 88, fW, 

Oct 10, 1935 A stream of liquid rubber is brought into 

contact with a coagulating agent and ts drawn while m 
the state or partial coagulation. App is described 

Machines for making rubber threads Caoutchouc 
Laboratories, Inc. Fr. 788,112, Oct. 4, 1935 

Microporous rubber sheets I. G Farbciund A 4.» 
Fr 788,075, Oct. 3, 1935 Very thin sheets suitable lor 
diaphragms, etc , are planed or cut from thick sheet* ol 
rolls by machines such as are used in the celluloid and 
wood industries. . , 

Rubber articles International Latex Processes L J 
(Giuseppe Venosta, inventor). Fr 788,499, Oct ID, 
1935. See Bnt 433,441 (C. A. 30, 902‘). 

Molding hollow rubber articles such as balls L*™ 
J. Clayton (to Viceroy Mfg Co Ltd ) U S 2,027,Wt 

Jan 14 App. and various operative details arc desenbea 

Molding hollow articles such as pipes from mate nils 
such as rubber or fiber Harry Raflovicb U S 
990, Jan 7 App and vanous operative details are de- 
scribed, involving heating assembled mate naH to haracu 
a binder such as by vulcanizing a rubber compn wnicn 
is used . 

Water bottles of rubber and fabnc Milton B. Reach 
U. S 2,027,290, Jan 7. Vanous mfg details 


Tire tube Walter E. Shively (to Wingfoot Corp J 
Can 354,002, Nov 5, 1935 A rubber inner tube » 
covered on one side with a gas-im pervious polygly™" 1 ' 
contg coating which is made water-resistant by a covering 
of rublicr 
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boa of steam W. M Nagle, G S Bays,!, M. Blender- ’ Corp ) . U. S 2,023,188, Jan. 21. Structural ai 


man and T, B Drew, Trans Am inst Chem Engrs 
31, No. 4, 503-COJ (1935) — A detailed discussion of expts 
which gave steam side cocfT. for drop-wise condensation 
on Cr-plated pipe wuh temp differences from 5.2* to 
13 9*F having values between 11,000 and 17,000 B. t. u / 
hr./sq ft /*F C L. Mantell 

The conditions for drop-wise condensation of steam 


tive details of a device with a spring-opposed piston 
Setf -luminous devices John E Paul (to United States 
Radium Corp ) U. S 2,023,241, Jan. 21. An elongated 
glass tube is filled with self -luminous material such as 
radioactive material (the tube being dosed at one end) 
and surplus air is expelled from the tube by passing the 

. tube through a flame from the dosed end to the open end, 

T 13 Drew, IV’ M Nagle and W Q Smith Trans g and 1 be open end js scaled by fusion in (be flame without 
Am Inst Chem Fngrs 31, No 4, b05 21(1935); cf withdrawing the tube from the flame after the air-expelling 
” A 28, 543* —Clean steam, whethi 


it contains 

noncondcnsablc gas, always condenses in a film on clean 
surfaces, rough or polished Drop -wise condensation of 
steam docs not occur unless the cooling surface is m some 
way contaminated Although numerous substances, 
while actually on the surface, male it nonwcttable, only 
those that are strongly adsorbed or otherwise firmly held 
are significant as drop-promoters in a condenser 
contaminants seem to depend for their activity as pro- 
moters on the amt of noncondcnsablc gas present Some 
contaminants are specifically effect lie on certain metals 
(e g , mercaptans on Cu alloys), others are quite generally 
effective (e g , fatty acids) Boiler steam at the Mass 
Inst of Tech naturally contains drop -promoters which are 
effectnc on some metals but not on others Drop-wise 
condensation is induced and maintained more easily on 
smooth surfaces than on rough C. L Mantell 

Efficient truck refrigeration H W Kroner Ice 
Cream Trade J 31, No 11. 33 7(1935) — Insulants, re- 
frigerants, construction and operation of refrigerating 
systems are discussed in relation to their use for truck 
refrigeration A II Johnson 

A method of obtaining and controlling high humidities 
at high temperatures \V Lethersich. J. Sc* Instru- 


ments 12, 338-91(1933) — Addnl and sep heating is sup- s **>■* 


operation, 

Electric tuning apparatus suitable for the control of 
various apparatus 1 redenck G. Kelly, Jr. (to Engineer- 
ing and Research Corp.) If. S 2,029,622, Feb 4 
Various details 

Thermostatic control for electric circuits Carlton Vt. 
Bondurant (to Bishop & Babcock Mfg Co). US 
condenser Some 3 2,028,803, Jan 28 Mech and operative details 

Apparatus for generating heat by catalytic combustion 
Tr Weber & Co Fr. 7S9.302, Oct_28, 1935 

Thermostatie valve suitable for steam-heated water 
heaters, etc Sten T. B Soderberg (to Leslie Co) 
If, S 2,029,203, Jan 28. Various structural and operative 
details 

Portable thermometer suitable for use with molten 
solder, etc William C Dillon. U. S. 2,028,069, Jan 
23 Various structural details. 

Thermometer and associated apparatus for determining 
the temperature of oils in tanks, etc. Philip S Williams 
and Oliver VV. Johnson. U. S 2,028,887, Jan 28 
Structural and operative details. 

Thermometer and associated apparatus for determining 
the temperature of Oils in tanks, etc Philip S Williams 
U. S. 2,028,888. Jan 28 Structural and operative de 


plied by an immersion heater to a tray of H,0 in the . 
and the addn of a thermostat in the HiO gives close con- 
trol In an oven 18 X 20 X 30 la high a relative humidity 
of 90% was held const to 0 1% at 75* for a day. 

J.H Moor* 

Heat transmission in evaporators II Claassen 
Ceufr Zuchertnd 43, 852-3(1935) — The applicability of 
the results of researches by the polytechnical school in 
Karlsruhe for sugar evaporation problems is discussed 
Heat transmission in vertical evaporator tubes II 
Claassen Ibid 968-9 —An analysis of the results ob- 
tained in evaporator tests by the polytechnical school in 
Karlsruhe wuh special reference to their applicability in 
vertical evaporator tubes F R Bachler 

Heat savings through insulation of flanges Forschungs 
Heim fur Warmesehutz Cenlr Zuckertnd 43, 950 
(1935) — Heat losses suffered by a pair of unprotected 7 to support solid materials 
flanges in a pipe line 100 mm in diam and with temp dif- is conducted *b» * 

ferences between flange and air of 50-400°, measured in 
4h\i M , TiTijti b*V»ttn M in4 1355 cal per hr. Suitable 
insulation reduced these to 7 6-151 cal With smaller or 
larger diams the swing is in proportion In open air heat 
losses can be twice as high F R. Bachler 


Modern materials for high-pressure vessels (McAllister) 


Bntish Standard Specifications No 604 — 1935 
Graduated Measuring Cylinders No G05 — 1935 Crow 
Receivers No 611 — 1935 Petri Dishes No 612 — 
1935 Nessler Cylinders London Brit Standards 
Inst. 2s 2d each 


Pyrometric device suitable for exposure to bln gases 
Herbert B. Henderson and Edward O Henderson U S 
2.023,507, Jan 21 Structural detaits 

Seamless tanks such as those of copper and nickel 
layers suitable for holding chemicals Blasms Bart 

U. S 2,029,011, Jan 28 Various mfg. details are de- 
senbed. 

Closure for containers such as cans for light oils, etc 
Rotlin L. Drake (to Texas Co ). U. S 2,029,259, Jan 
28 Structural details 

Apparatus lor dissolving salts Thomas F. Courthope 
(to Relsof Mining Co ) Can. 354,444, Nov. 26, 1935 
A vat has an open top and double bottom in spaced parallel 
relation to enclose a liquid chamber and inclined at an 
angle of 40* to insure removal of solid materials The 
upper bottom has an opening in its lowest part end acts 
' ’ natrnals as a filtering medium. Liquid 

the top of the vat and discharged from 

the upper part of the chamber between the 2 bottoms 

lex tavi g.'.ue exteaebno., ^ m 

V. Knoll U. S. 2,023.035, Jan 28 Various structural, 
mech and operatise details 

Apparatus for treating and cleaning articles such as 
those of metal with solvents such as carbon tetrachloride 
Clarence F. Dinley (io James II. Bell). U. S 2,028, <o9> 
Jan 28 Various details of app and operation 

Fractional -distillation apparatus Gemt B3ars (to 
Shell Development Co ). Can 354,566, Dec. 3, 1935 
Bubble plates in a senes consisting of stepwise progres- 
sively lowering sections are alternately inclined in opposite 
directions Overflow partitions are provided between tse 
plates, and bubble caps for passing vapors through tae 
plates An overflow pipe is provided at the lower side oi 


the plate for discharging the liquid, and means for supply* 
Laboratory fume cupboard V I Karmazin and A. T. 9 ing the liquid at the upper side. 

Chemuil Russ 36,060, Apr 30, 1934 The fume ** ’ " * ~ 


cupboard is provided with a rotatable floor 

Piezoelectric crystal device Rent Lucas (to Com- 
pagnie g(n£rale de telegraphie sans fil). U. S. 2,029,729, 
Feb 4. Structural details 

Compensabon colorimeter. P. M Netnzer. Russ 
34,184, Jan. 31, 1934 Construction details 

Viscometer Harry T. Booth (to Lubrication Control 


Distilling apparatus Le Pyrex. Fr. 789,493, Oct 29, 
1935 Means is provided to maintain the level of hQ u ‘ a 
in a distg flask constant, the liquid being heated by heat- 
exchange with the condensing vapors before entering toe 
flask _ 

Apparatus for distilling wash oils, etc. Percy u 
Walmsley and William B. Kendall Bnt. 435,867, Oct i> 
1935 Volatile constituents are distd from wash oils. 
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flowing the oil down a \ wheat, packed still pro- 1 dined-tube calandrU Charles McNol Brit 430,%>, 


uded with a ccntnl steam -heated tube around which the 
packing of Raselug nngs, etc , is arranged In annular 
form and onto which the oil is directed by notched conical 

^Water-column displacement weight Alfred L Aicher 
(to Yarnali-Wanng Co ) US 2.02S.S5S, Jan 28 
Au Iron shell with a filling of A1 is used for gage floats, 
etc 

Rectification of air Mark Henson Can 353,114, 
Jan 7, l‘Qt» In *cpg O and N from air, the air is cooled 
onii passed through a rcctif ymg column the top of which is 
at approx — 103 8“ and the bottom at approx —18,1° 
Tlic N condensed from the air flows downward in the 
column, and gaseous O flows upward 
Rectification of gases Mark Benson Can 335,115, 
Jan 7, 1936 Process air is rectified by cooling a ptwurv 
working fluid composed of air enriched with O 
secondary working fluid mixt of gases which do not lean 
with one another is cooled bv the first fluid, and then fur- 
ther cooled by compression and expansion, and brought 
into heat exchange with N at atm pressure from the process 
air in condensers arranged in series Liquid N and O are 
withdrawal from the bottom of the 1st eonden-it, and 
liquid N from the bottom of the 2nd condenser, and helium 
and neon from the top of the 2nd condenser 

Apparatus for the wet purification of gases Ateliers 4 
J llanrcz, Soe anon Bdg 407,2t>8, Teb 28, 1935 
Apparatus for distilling gas solutions Gerald J 
Jlorvitz Brit 436,033, <Xt 3, 1^33 In app for rcgrri 
erating a soln used for scrubbing acid gases, e g , CO», 
IIjS, by flowing down a tower heated at its lower portion 
and having a portion for gradually heating the soln b> 
recirculating regenerated hot soln and by the evolved 
gases to cause its dissocn , a portion for heating the in- ; 
coming soln by ex olved gnses alone is superimposed on and 
connected with a portion for heating by recirculated hot 
soln , the lower heated portion completing the dissocn 
Cups for bubble-tower plates B N Gibnchevxkrt 
Russ 34,531, Teh 28,1934. Construction details 
Fractional distillation of materials such as petroleum 
Baric W Card (to Union Oil Co of Calif ) U S 2,029,- 
528, Tcb 4. A vaporizer is connected with a mam frac- 


Oct. 14, 1935 

Evaporating aqueous solutions such as cyanide solutions 
Alexander D Macallum (to li. I. du Pont dc Nemours 
& Co ) US 2,0_’9,S2(;, Tib 4 Incxapg. an aq so In. 
of a substance such as NaCN winch tends to by drolyze 
at elevated temps , the soln is contacted xxith a heating 
device such as a steel cylinder maintained at a temp 
above the b p of the soln , nt such a rate that the soln 
is substantially instant aneausly evapef to dryness before 
substantial dccompn occurs, the pressure during the 
evapn being such that the temp of the evapg soln is 
maintained above the temp at which substantial by drolysis 
would normally occur App is described 
Drying aaparatus for fluids William E Afore and 
George L Si ups an (to Pittsburg Research Corp ). Can 
33 ’>,221, Jan 7, 19 11 i A fluid ts passed through a mass of 
A 3 adsorbent material to remove IIiO from the fluid The 
material is luaieil to free the IIiO A dry wash gas is 
heated and passed through the heated material to remove 
the 11,0 The process is repeated with the reactivated 
adsorbent material 

Hot air or vapor dner for flat bands, etc G Siempd- 
kamp&Cie Gcr 020,974. Oct 31. 19.15(0 K2a 25 06) 
Device for drying moist suspended materials Tcchijo- 
Chemicnl Laboratories Ltd Gir 020,973, Oct 31, 1935 
(Cl S2n 1 02) 

Filter P D Sihn Russ 37,t.9(), July 31, 1934 
The filter is composed of two pirforatcd plates so arranged 
that the openings of one plate are opposite the solid parts 
of the other plate 

Filters Siemens-Planiawerke A -G fur Kohlcfabnkate 
(Oswald von Worthing, inventor) Gcr 620,092, Oct 
25. 1935 (Cl I2r 3 02) Addn to GI8.563 (C A 30, 
OW) The filter formed from C or graphite embedded 


in a plastic mass, as described in 01S,5b3, is fired as a 
whole 

Filters, purifying water, etc Victor Ruardo Torcal 
Rat i.a and Pedro I ondcvilta Umar Brit 435,543, Sept 
IS, 1933 Bactericidal bodies for the sterilization of }f,0 
and other liquids arc made in 3 different ways. (I) ma- 
tcnals, c g , sand, kaolin, usuatly used for making filter- 
ing bodies are mixed with a colloidal sol of an ohgorjy- 


tionatmg column to condense and fractionate the vapors 6 namtcally active metal or a sol of an oligodynamically 


from the vaporizer, and a portion of the reflux condensate 
from the mam fractionating column is withdrawn and 
transferred to an auxiliary vaporizer whence vapors pass 
to on auxiliary fractionating column Overhead fractions 
are withdrawn from the auxiliary fractionating column 
and reflux condensate is transferred from it to a point in 
n fractionating column lower than that where the 


•c cornpd of such a metal and the ram is formed into 
rigid filtering bodies of the desired shape, (2) ngid porous 
filtenng-bodics arc impregnated with a sol of such active 
colloids and coagulation of the colloidal impregnating, 
material is produced by addn of an electrolyte, and (3) 
rigid, porous filtering -bodies are introduced asn diaphragm 
into an electrolytic cell in which the anions of the cathodic 


reflux condensate is withdrawn from it Various features compartment and the cations of the anodic compartment 
of app are described not m the intcnor of said bodies an oligodynamically 


of app are described 

Heating fluids such as hydrocarbon oils to be cracked 
in banks of conduits connected in series. Joseph G 
Alther (to Universal Oil Products Co ) . 1J S 2.029,291, 
Teh. 4 App. and operative details are described U S 
2,029,292-3-4 also describe app and operative details 
for heating oils for cracking. 

Filtering materials Antigas Werk fur Luftschutzgerate 
G m b If. Fr. 789,336, Oct 26,1935. Materials, par- • 
ticularly for gas masks, are made by impregnating animal, 
vegetable, mineral or artificial fibrous material with solns. 
of org substances of high mol xvt., such as resins, and then 
doing or pptg. the substances on the fibers and then dry- 


octivc gel 

Porous filters Jenaer Glaswerk Schott &. Gen Fr. 
789,367, Oct 28, 1933 A layer of large-grained particles 
of glass are agglomerated by fusion and this layer is after- 
ward coated with a paste of finer particles of glass which 
is then dried and the particles agglomerated by heating 
Cf C ,1.29.2401’ 

Apparatus containing porous parts I G Farbeniad 
A -G Fr. 7$S,737, Oct 15, 1935 The porous plates, 
etc , of filtering or diffusion app ore made of a refractory 
material, such as Si or its alloys or carbides, poredatn, Zr, 
graphite, SiOt, or of metals or their oxides, e. g , Fe, Ni, 
Cu, Ag, MgO and Al t Oi The nonporous part of the app. 
may be of glass or nonxitreous refractory material, but 
particularly glass known as "Siiprax" and "VUreosd." 
Breakage between the porous and the nonporous parts does 


Continuous separation of partially miscible liquids 
A. I. KrasiFshchikov, Russ 37,6'>6, July 31, 1934. 

btvrrs'^Mr^nrirWtf 1 ^ ,Tl ° ' c 5 tlins ' ess<d WtO 2 uirausi: uciwcen u>e porous anu uie nonporous pans ai 
m fe! I s led » a s gp ' f ractionating tower. 9 not take place as is the case when both parts arc of gtass 

The vapor from the top of the towers is returned to the — - •«**- -*■ • - • - - - 

settling vessel 

Circulatory evaporator. Emil Kirschbaum. Ger 

620,997, Oct. 31, 1935 (Cl 12a. 2). 

Evaporators and condensers in structural combination 
Oc 14** Courtnf y “ nd Harry Ward. Bnt. 43f},5S0, 


Oct 14, 1935. 

Bulk evaporators comprising a vessel housing an In- 


Rotating suction filter Masclnnenfabnk Bucknu R 
Wolf A -G Ger 620,091, Oct 25, 1935 (Cl 123.10 02) 
Rotary suction filter William Raisch and John H. 
redeler, Jr. (to Underpinning & Foundation Co ) 
U S 2,028,949, Jan 28. Various structural, mcch. and 
operative details. 

Centrifugal filtering apparatus Scitz-Werkc G m b.ll 
Tr. 7S9.330, Oct 2S, 1935. 
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Air or gas fitter I fans E Birkholz (to American Air ' ing, or by immersing tie felt m a sob or suspension of tW 
Filter Co) U S 2,020,400, Feb 4. Structural detarts neutral substance. Cf C. A . 30. 000*. 

Filters, adapted for use to drawing off liquor from bar- Separating materials of different spedfle mntei 
rels Charles D. S Appleton. Brit. 435,510, Sept. 23, Henry M Chance. Can 354,170, Nov. 19, 1935 M»- 

... tenals of different sp grs. are suspended m comminuted 

Machine for straining or filtering liquids Seitz- form in a liquid The heavier materials sink to the bot- 

V\ erke G m. b It and Robert Adams. Bnt. 430,359, tom and the lighter materials continually accumulate on 
Oct *>, 1*133 The app has a no of sieve drums to the top The upper portion of the light materials is forced 

outside of which the liquid is supplied from a passage, the . into the atm. and discharged Cf. C A. 29, 12SS'. 

filtrate being obtained from collecting vessels inside the Separating acetylene from gaseous mixtures Heinrich 

drums A rotary shaft carries a plate supporting the Schilling and Robert Stadler (to I. G Farbetund A -G ) 


drums, each of which has an external layer ol filter ms- U. S 2,029,120, Jan 28 For sepg. CjHt from a gas mut 

tenal The shaft and plate are rotated rapidly and each such as one contg. a large proportion of II, the C|H) is 

drum is rotated slowly on its own axis absorbed in a liquefied substance such as liquefied NH, 

Oil filter Scintilla (Soc anon ) (Ernst Schaeren, In- or SO, which under atm pressure is gaseous at 15* and 

ventor). Fr 789,082, Nov 4,1*135 condensable at a temp, above —100®. 

Filter (with a rotary suck of disks and spacers) suit*- Humidifiers for bakers' ovens or other apparatus The 

ble for use With oils ft alter L Chewmng (to United 3 Gas Light and Coke Co , Wm. Dietenchs and Peter 

rnginccrs & Constructors Inc ). U. S 2,029,611, Teb. 4. Lloyd. Bnt. 43G, 599, Oct. 16, 1935. 

Structural details Apparatus for heating and humidifying air. Krady C. 

Filtenng'.device suitable for use with engine oiling sys- TVnght. U. S. 2,029,208, Jan. 23. Structural and opera- 

terns James A Matney. U S 2,029,078, Jan 2S tive details. 

Structural details Alr-condiboning apparatus George R. Goldthwaite 

Filter leaf construction for use In filter tanks Matthew (to B. F. Sturtevant Co). US 2,029,308, Feb 4 

F Moran U S 2,02S,40G, Jan 21 Various structural Various structural and operative details, 

details Air-conditionbg and water-heating system Charles O. 

Stand for welding glass filter plates into the funnel 4 Knud sen U S 2,029,574, Feb 4. \anous structural and 
V A Shurenkov Russ 37,092, July 31, 1934 Con- operatise details 

struct ion details Air -conditioning and water-cooling apparatus John C 

Centrifugal separators Herbert Schulz Bnt 430,895, Wichmnnn. U. fa 2,028,814, Jan. 23. Structural, mech. 
Oct 21, 1**33 A ccntnfuge for sepg solids from liquids and operative details 

has an inner drum on a spindle arranged at right angles Air-conditioning and refrigerating aystem. Robert E 
to the axis of the outer rotary casing Keyes (to Cooling 8c Air Conditioning Corp ) U S 

Centrifugal separators National Acme Co Brit. 2,030,032, Teb 4. App and operative details are de- 

43G.550, Oct 14, 1935 A separator and its driving motor s scribed 

are arranged vertically in sep housings and a fractional Air-cooled Condensers suitable for refrigerating ap- 
floating connection comprising n pair of horizontal sur* paratus. Delbert F. Newman (to General Elcc Co ). 
faces is arranged between the 2 shafts The machine is U. S 2,029,S°0-1 , Feb. 4 Structural features. 


faces is arranged between the 2 shafts The machine is 
primarily intended to sep 1I|S0, from distillate in the 
refining of crude oil 


Heat ezehanger suitable for use of furnace waste gases 
for heating water or air. Heinrich C. Truelsen (to Liescn 


Centrifugal separator for classifying solid particles la & Co ) U. S 2,029,450, Feb 4 Structural details, 
gases International Precipitation Co. Bnt 430,49! , Tubular heat-eichange apparatus suitable for heating 
Oct 11, 1935 water, etc Thomas L Murray (to Metropolitan En- 

Centnfugal machines Gutehoffnungshuttc Ober- 6 gmecrmg Co). U. S 2,029,437, Feb 4 Structural 
hausen A -G Brit 430,490, Oct. 11, 1935 The hollow details 

bodies or noxzles for the discharge of liquids from sludgy Tube and header heat-exchange apparatus suitable for 
material are situated at parts of the drum wall that are at reclaiming heat from waste waters Louie J. Parent and 
a greater distance from the axis of rotation than the other John L. Kneg (to Alco Products Inc ). O’. S 2,023,4<l, 
parts of the wall Jan 21 Structural details 

Centrifugal machines Vicktrya Ltd and Charles J Conveyer for heat treating furnaces Clarence ft. 
Salisbury. Bnt 430,015, Oct 21, 1935 In a centrifuge Spicer. U S 2,02S,479, Jan 21. Structural and meet 
of the kind used for the treatment of paper pulp and which _ details 

discharges material from an intermediate lay er in the bowl, 7 Tube and header heat-exchange apparatus Wilbur II 
a blade not moving with the bowl extends through the free Armacost (to Superheater Co ) U. S 2,029,234, Teh 4 
surface of the material adjacent the outlet Structural details 

Pneumatic separators of the type In which the materials Tube and header device for cooling engine lubricants 


Trnst C Locsche and Max Bcrz Bnt 43G.5GG, Oct. 14, 
1935 

Magnetic separators Herbert II Thompson and Alfred 


Edwin A. Chambers. U S 2,029,057, Jan. 23 Struc- 
tural and operative details 

Tube and header heat exchanger or cooler suitable for 
use with volatile liquid refrigerants. Arthur R Hempbul 


E Davies Bnt 430, 133, Sept 20,1935 Divided on 8 U. S 2,028,213, Jan 21. Structural details 
432.431 (C A 30, 331') Apparatus for exchanging heat between solid and liquid 

Gravity-separation apparatus Frederick. A F Craw- or gaseous substances. Lepol Internationale Patent- 
ford, Wm A P Ch alienor and Imperial Chemical In- verwertungs— G m b H. Ger 620,629. Oct 24, 1935 
dustnes Ltd Bnt 435,615, Sept 19, 1935 Liquid (Cl SOe 14 10) 

mtnc esters, e g , mtroglycenne, are sepd from acids Carrying out exothermic catalytic gas reactions such 
used in their manuf. or washing liquids used in their pun - as oxidation of sulfur dioxide. Joseph Bayer, Alfred 
fication by passage through a vessel fitted with a contin- Haluncier and Karl Hencky (to I, G Farbemnd A -G ). 
ous baffle in the form of a strip wound edgewise and with U.S 2,029,004, Teb 4 V anous operative and structural 
a radial inclination around a vertical axis so that the outer 9 details of a tube and header app are described 
edges of the turns touch or are close to the wall of the vessel Temperature regulation of catalytic reaction chimberj 

Strainer suitable for use with aqueous or ody liquids or converters ft alter Pohl (to Deutsche Gold- nan 


Howard D Phillips U S 2,028,520, Jan. 21 Strut- Silber-Scbeidcanstatt 


RoessJer). U. S 2,028,6! 


Jan 21. A fluid stream such as one of CjH, and steam is 


Filtering gases Societi Italians Pirelli Brit 435,108, continuously circulated in a dosed path, a minor portion 
Sept 16, 1935 Auxiliary neutral granular substance is of the stream being fed to the catalyst while kept in in- 
introduced into a previously formed felt of fibrous material, direct heat -exchange rdation with the circulating stream, 
e . g , by depositing a layer of material on the felt and shah- and fresh reactants are supplied to tbe stream to compen- 
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»<■ «« °> <*“ st ™» “ lh ' ’ ^. (l Var“f™S , »n1 'op^.vY'dLflST 

scribed relating to the use of a horizontal inclined app. 


App. i 


is described. ... . 

Furnace suitable for heating materials tor drawing or 
tempering. LeRoy A. Lmdberg (to Ltndberg Engineering 
Co.) U S. 2,029,176, Jan. 28 Vanous structural and 
operative details 

Condenser with pipes and headers Herbert C. Guild. 

U.S 2,029,422, Feb 4 Structural features. il 'rj'TJi'r; tt <? onoqfini r,b 4 


with partitions and agitating devices, with countercurrent 
flow of the contacting materials and having rones for 
vigorous agitation and zones of relative quiescence. 

Apparatus for countercurrent contact of materials such 
as oil stocks and selective solvents Jack Robinson (to 


Belg 407,808, March 30, 

1935 Mech features 

Furnace and associated apparatus for melbng^ material 
for "mineral wool" manufacture, etc Lee R. Campbell 
U S 2,029,307, Teb 4 Structural and operative details 
Oil-burning apparatus suitable for furnaces Arthur 
E Taige U S. 2,029, 1S4, Jan 28 Structural and opera- 
tive details 

Apparatus for supply of fluids under pressure as in 
supply of compressed air under a desired pressure Max 
H Sussm (onc-lialf to Frank L Darchard) U. S 2,020,- 
0S5, Jan 28 Vanous structural, mech , elec and opera- 
tive details 

Pump for compressed liquefied gases such as propane 
or butane Claude F Tears (to Petroleum Processes 
Corp ) US 2,028,531, Jan 21 Structural and opera- 
tive details 

Pump for viscous liquids A S Svistunov Russ 
33,922, Jan 31, 1934. An arrangement used in the 
transfer of viscous liquids, such as for example heavy fuel 
oil transported in railroad tanks, consists of a steam pump 
(a portable jacketed unit of steam engine and pump), 
and a steam coil for heating the liquid 

Hand pump for viscous fluids such as oils Rudolph 
D Maulis U. S 2,023,912, Jan 28 Structural details 
Pump and associated apparatus for taking samples of 
petroleum or other liquids from tanks Augustus W 
Gleason and Ernest L. Mojer. U S 2,029,231, Jan. 28 
Structural and operative details. 

Pipe suitable for conveying liquids Charles A Hill 
(to Mueller Brass Co.). U. S. 2,029,424, Tcb 4 The 
smooth inner surface of a pipe which may be formed of Cu 
or brass produced by piercing, drawing or extrusion is 
treated with an abrr - 

out the entire inner .... „ 

of liquid on the interior surface of t he pipe, so that the coefT 
of friction between the wall of the pipe and the mass of 
moving liquid in the pipe is reduced. App is described 
Apparatus for dispensing liquids R K Galadzh 
Russ 34,332, Jan 31,1934 Construction details 
Apparatus for charging containers with inflammable 


and agitators. 

Countercurrent contact of materials sueh as oils and 
selective solvents such as bisfchloroethyl) ether Robert 
E Wilson (to Standard Oil Co of Ind.). U. S. 2,029,- 
CS7-8, Feb 4 Vanous structural and operative details 
of a honzontal inclined app with internal partitions and 
agitating devices 

Distributing and treating liquids The Sharpies 
Specialty Co Tr 789,450, Oct 29, 1935. In feeding an 
oil mixed with a chem reagent, means is provided to pre- 
vent obstruction of the pipes by the viscous mud formed. 

Apparatus (wilh a rotatable drum) for pulvenzing ma- 
tenals such as coal m an air-swept ball mill Martin 
r risch (to Toster Wheeler Corp ) US 2,029,917, 
Teb 4 Vanous structural, mech and operative details. 

High-pressure joints for pressure vessels Kurt 
Bredtschncidcr U S 2,029,000, Feb 4 A thin elastic 
ferrous metal packing ring is used having a modulus of 
elasticity of the order of 30,000,000, vanous structural de- 
tails being described Vanous alloy steels, etc , may be 
used 

Safety device for gas lines I N Maizel and N. E 
Zhuravle-Prokof'ev Russ 34,249, Jan 31, 1034. 
Construction details of a pressure release valve 
Apparatus for superheating steam. Heinrich Peperkorn 
(to Superheater Co ). US 2,029,384, Teb 4 Struc- 
tural details 

Vacuumizmg apparatus Thomas M Rector (to General 
Foods Corp ) Can 355,195, Jan. 7, 1936 Structural 
details are desenbed 

Apparatus for cooling effervescent liquids Leo Samel. 
Can 354, 49S, Dec 3, 1935 Structural details 

'.v '* r : ~ — , Apparatus for solidifying carbon dioxide. Maschinen- 

sum. do- ocmiseimt 

Ai&T ***• ]2 - 

Apparatus for testing the hardness of materials. Fay 
H Willey. Bnt. 436,505, Oct. 14, 1935. 

Impact device for testing surface finishes. Robert 
Bums (to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.). U. S. 


hqmd^oa menW 1 A G Sw , 2 *? 8 ' 190 * ^ SL V3nous mcch and operative details. 

tL i ' 34,331, 7 Devices for breaking up foam in washing machines and 


Jan. 31, 1934. Construction details of an enclosed dec 
mercury switch 

Apparatus for drawing samples of liquids from reservoirs 
L. I. Fundator Russ. 34,198, Jan 31, 1934 Construc- 
tion details. 

Apparatus for drawing samples of liquids F U 
Balbuishev. Russ. 34,199, Jan. 31, 1934. Construction 
details 

Dispersing gases in liquids. Allgemcme Elcktncitats- 
Ges. Tr. <89,369, Oct. 28, 1935 The gas is highly ddd 
with the vapor of the dispersing liquid or the vapor of a 
liquid miscible with the dispersing liquid. 

Apparatus for brmging two liquids into Intimate contact. 

IS Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappn. Tr. 

<89,63-, Nov. 4, 1935. The 2 liquids flow in countercur- 
rent in a vertical column and arc beaten up by a gas to 

mthou ' pr ''' ntm C How. O tiaVpJtioe 


Bringing different liquids into contact as m ireat 
la orica ting-oii stock with selective solvents. Robert 


Devices for breaking up foam in washing machines and 
in machines for the distillation of tar or for brewing fer- 
mented liquors. Richard Burslem. Bnt. 435.4S9, 
Sept. 23, 1935. 

Apparatus for cleaning pipe lines Ralph W. Howe, 
Robert E. Love and Joseph H Wood, Jr. (to Atlantic 
Pipe Line Co ). U. S. 2,02S,779, Jan. 23 Mech. and 
operative details. 

Apparatus for use of abrasives and liquids in cleaning 
conduits such as beer coils Elmer O. Tessler. U. S 
2.02S.972, Jan 2S. Vanous structural and operative 
details 

Apparatus for washing tanks such as those used for 
transporting oil. William Ostling (to Pyrate Corp, of 
Nevada). U. S. 2.029.7SS, Feb 4. Vanous structural, 
mech. and operative details 

Apparatus for cleaning tanks such as those used for 
Clare Richard (to Pyrate Corp. of 


treating 


Nevada). U. S. 2,029,795, I'eb. 4 Vanous structural, 
mech. and operative details, of an app. for cleaning tanks 
by jets of detergent fluid. 
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Bohuslav Brsuner (1835-1935) His life and works aldehydes of the type HMeEtC.(CH,)„ CHO (n -0,1 2 
A Dorabiahka Roczntkt Chem 13, 415-21(1935) or 3) were dctd in the visible and ultraviolet regions of 

E H. the spectrum Their analysis shows (1) that the band 

A Hanlisch Tr Hem Z. EJeh'oehem. 42, 1-4 ol the aldchydic group at A 2950 is rotatory active and that 

( 1 936) . — Obituary with portrait E. II the sign of its contribution in the first member (n - 0) is 

Bibliography for general chemistry from several peri- * opposite that of ihc higher members and (2), that the 

odicals I Chemical end Metallurgical Engineering magnitude of that contribution vanes periodically with », 

Hubert N Alyca J.Chttn Education 13, 70-81(10.10) Ihc no of C atoms between the aldehydic group and the 

E. I! asym C atom, G M Petty 

Laboratory preparation of hydrofluoric acid. Arnold Magoetochemical investigations XVHI K|(B,H,1 
Bookhcnn J Chem. Education 13. 113(103(1) EII. and K,(B H,(OH),) Li Klemin and Wilhelm klemm 
Early zinc works fa the Lehigh Valley R, V Bdhnger Z anorg alltent Chem 22S, 25H-Gl(103S) , cf C A 3 


J Chem Education 13, t (V-2( 103(1) . 


3.39* — To decide whether the salt-hke product formed by 


J Chem Education 13, 62-4(1930) 


measurements were made at temps from 9 


Chem Education 13, 74-5(1930). E H. 

Applicability of the lecture demonstration method to 
certain groups of students Albert L Elder J Chem 
Education 13, G5-8( 103G) . E II 

A chapter in teaching acids, bases and salts P M ' 
Glasoe J Chem Education 13, 03-71(1930). E II 


ions arc overwhelmingly (B|H«) . Measurements at 

room temp Indicate that the second compd is d iamag- 
netic and hence has the formula Ki(B,OiIli) XIX The 
magnetic properties of potassium potyoxide and poly- 
sulfide \\ ilhelm Klemm and Heinrich Sodomann 
Ibid 273-80 — The susceptibilities of 3 prepns of KiO ( 


Analysis of the dust that fell on Apnl 26, 1928 A1 St were measured at 20', -78® and —18.3®. Analysis ol 
Cocosinsclu Ann set un ir Jassy 20, 110-17(1935). — the results indicates that it is not possible to decide from 

A criticism and discussion of an analysis by Ccrnalcscu magnetic measurements whether the highest oxide of K 

(C A 26,4511), R Ccmatescu Ibtd 173-4 — Cerna- has the formula KOj or KiO« Measurements acre made 

tescu defends his analysis J I* Milbcry on KiS, KiS,. KiSi, KiS, and KtS» at room temp and at 

Construction of platinum thermometers and determma- — 18J®. These compds were all diamagnetic at room 

tion of theur basic points W II. Keesotn and B C 5 temp At low temps KjS, showed certain peculiar effects 
Hammers Physica 2, 1031-8(1935) — The construction and appeared to be ferromagnetic below —50* 
and calibration of 5 Pt resistance thermometers for use in \V Slider 

the range -190® to COO® arc desenbed The optimum Magnetoehemieal Investigations of organic substances 
anneabng temp was 840® to 8o0®. I or each of the ther- IV. The magnetic behavior of free radicals Eugen 

mometers, the value of Che resistance was dctd at the Muller, Use Multcr-Rodloff and Wilhelm Bunge Ann 

normal b p of O (taken as — 182 98i* in conformity with 520, 235-55(1935), cf C A 30,330* — The extent and 

a new detn ), the icc point, the steam point and the b p the heat of dissocn of free radicals can be ealed from their 

of S Each of the thermometers fulfilled the following measured magnetic susceptibility The compd of Ken- 

conditions R m / R, > 1 3«, B,„ „/E, > 2 G4 r ., fLin *J 6 yon and Banficld (C. A 20. 2S37) follows Currie’s law. 
Ra < 0 23 F D Rossini asdodi-6 amsylmtrogen oxide (McOCADiN — Oanda^* 

Comparison of some platinum thermometers with the diphcnyl-d-tnnitrophenylhydracyl, PhiN-N-C»IIi(NO»)i 

helium thermometer between 0® and —183® W H Tribiphcnylmelhyl (I) forms an addn product (H) with 

Keesom and B G Hammers Physics 2, lOSO-OO 1 mol Pfiff, which decomposes at 300*. I and II show a 

(1935) — Five Pt resistance thermometers (cf preceding magnetic susceptibility corresponding to complete dissocn 

abstr ) (I and H, wire from Hercaus, III, wire from the into free radicals V The magnetic behavior of por- 

National Bureau of Standards, IV, wire from Johnson and phyrexide and porpbynndme Lugen Muller and Ilse 

Matthey. V, wire from Hercaus), satisfying the conditions Muller Rod lofl Ibid 521, 81-9 — The paramagnetic 

stipulated in the definition of the international temp 7 susceptibility of porphyrexide (III) was dctd from 90 to 
scale, were compared with the He gas thermometer be- 294*K , leading to a value of A — — 6 * 5°. as against 

tween 0* and —183“ A cryostat precise to *0 002® is A — — 12°reported by Kuhn, Katz and Franke (C A 29 

«U?cs ifeitd 1, 31 av.i 3Q ijto wilbxn t> , IV was not 2173*) TV,t- magnet on Sailer is const , sfcmwvnS •■hi 1 . ® 

compared direclly with the others but agrees with them behaves normally Measurements on porphynndme from 

within the reading errors of the He gas thermometer, 90* to 348*K agree with the above authors’ from 2<3 

V differs from I, II and III by 0 03“ at —183® Between to 343", but show at low temps a sharp deviation from 

0 and —100°, the international temp scale lies below Weiss’ law This deviation can be accounted for quanti- 

se thermodynamic temp scale, the max difference being 6 tatively by the assumption of an equil between a para- 
about004®at —80® Between —120° and —183°, the magnetic (A) and a diamagnetic (£) form, 
international temp scale lies above the thermodynamic rtr n o rH 

scale, the max difference being about 0 01* to 0 02° at , 1 r „ , 1 

-130° to -140® F D Rossini „ r ~C l- 1 T-CII. 

A micro method for melting-point determination Mar- 1 T ^\_ v? V ,i\ 

tin Mezener and Siegfried Wehrli Ilelv Chtm Acta 18, J. ^ A mu ' 

1281-3(1935) — Because the ordinary microscopic m -p J1N>=L. n N t- r ’* 

detn is inadequate for certain substances that sublime, a “ 11 

sealed tube ts recommended With a diam of 0 1-0 5 9 _ _ p„ 

mm. only a few g is required The sample is observed I * U II I * 

by a low-powered microscope and is heated in a Thiele p J, JL JL J. p,» 

tube Values agree within 1® with those by the macro — ► * , * .. . T e'Z I fB) 

method W F. Bruce •*— , T / C ~ N - N 

Rotatory dispersion of ahphatic aldehydes PA L , I ^ ‘ 

Levene and Alexandre Rothen J Chem Physics 4, 48-52 J. J. 

( 1936) J Cf C. A. 27, 5598, 28, 739*, 7094*. 30,430*.— 11 11 

Rotatory -dispersion curves of configurationally related with heat of transformation of 0 56 cal VI A new 


CH, O O CH, 

f,c— t — Jr. Jr— c— ciii 

0! _i_ N > C - N - N - C <N-<!_NK 
I I 
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method of measurement of the dissociation of hexaaryt- 1 erties of the 7?*. o f/j 
ethanes Ibid. 80-94 —The degree of dissocn and the ' ' 

dissocn const of hexaphcnylethane are ealed from 
measurement of the magnetic susceptibility of us solns 
The degree of dissocn is slightly lower than that fourd by 
optical methods, while the heat of dissocn is the same 
George Calingacrt 

The effect of silicic acid on the magnetic properties of 
dissociated mixtures with iron oxide W Lettgebcl and 
K Bockcmuhl Z anorg allgem Chem 225, 209 12 
(1915) —Eleven mists of FcO, 1 e-Oi and SiOi m varying 
proportions were heated to different temps from 1000° to 
1500° and the ratio FejOi Fe,0» in each of the end prod- 
ucts was detd analytically The temp at which the 
magnetism disappeared was also detd To a first approxi- 
mation the addn of SiOs produced little effect on the mag- 
netic properties The results arc presented in both tabu- 
lar and graphic form and arc correlated with the work, of a Willis Jackson 
White, Graham and Hay ( C A 29. 4712*) on the dissocn -* ^ 

of the FeiOi-rejOj system, and the magnetic investigations 
of Klcffner and K ohlmeycr (C A 26, 4005) 

W W Suffer 

Surface magnetization and block structure of femte 
W C Flmore and L W McKeehan i4m Inst t/inn; 

Met Eng' i , Inst Metals D tv , Tech Pub No 656, 15 pp 
(1935), cf C A 28, 7090’ -Surface magnetization of 
polished femte crystals with or without Si was investi- 
gated, the magnetic-powder method was used The use 
of a true colloid of y-I e.Oj in water improved the powder 
technic The maze -like patterns, and the changes in 
these patterns brought about by suitably changing the 
magnetizing field, led to the proposal of a block model of 
cubes spontancousl> magnetized along <100> or <110> 
axes A study of patterns on various cuts of the same 
crystal gave addnl evidence for this structure The size 
of the cubes varied from 0 5 m to 3 m, depending on the 
particular crystal The stability of the secondary mag- 
netic structure with respect to the polishing procedure 
adopted and to magnetic history was shown It was 
suggested that the segregauon of foreign atoms may 
account for the observed stability of the block boundaries 
C L Mantell 

Magnetic rotatory power and dispersion of alkali mer- 
curitetraiodides Rer.£ Lucas and Fernand Gallais 6 


Campt rend 202, 129-31(1930); cf C A 29,2574* — 
The exceptionally high values of Vcrdct’s const and of the 
dispersion for KiHgl, are due to a very strong absorpuon 
band starting from X 2900. C. A Silberrad 

The magnetic susceptibility of organic liquids Appli- 
cation to the additivity law. Constantin SSlceanu and 
Dumitru Gheorghm. Bull soc. roumome phys 36, 77-81 


> u. r , . thermal cond. 

app (cf C. A . 26, 5272) was used successfully for analysis 
of the CO-CO, rmxt G. M. Murphy 

Behavior of an ion cloud about a dipolar molecule under 
the influence of an alternating field. Shoten Oka. Proc. 
Pkys -Math. Soc Japan 17. 454-GO (1935) (in German).— 
Math The ionic cloud about a dipolar mol under the 
influence of an external alternating elec field (of fre- 
quency «) was studied from the standpoint of the Deby e . 
intenomc theory Because of the final relaxation time 8 
the ion cloud has a moment of rotation, which the central 
dipole decreases in its rotary path, entirely analogous to 
the decrease of the relaxation energy of the central ion in 
its path The moment acts m the sense of a diminution of 
the dielec const of solns ol electrolytes and vanishes for 
high values of uO G M Petty 

Dielectric loss char a cten sties of a chlorinated biphenyl. 

Proc Roy Soc (London) A153, 158-6G 
(1935)7 cf C A 29,4985* — Dielec power factor-temp, 
curves are given for a chlorinated biphenyl (about 4 Cl 
per mol ) for 8 frequencies between 50 and 10* cycles per 
sec at temps from — 15° to +80° The temp of the 
max power factor (about 21 5% in each case) increases 
from —5° for 50 cycles to +40° for 10’ cycles and the 
curves are so sharp that a 20® change in temp reduces the 
power factor to less than 1% so that max dielec const and 

4 low dielec loss can be attained by suitable choice of temp, 

and frequency The results arc discussed in terms of the 
Debve theory There can no longer be doubt that the 
necessary conditions for the appearance of a Debye power 
factor max at frequencies as low as 50 cycles can anse at 
normal temps Janet F Austin 

Electrical investigation of solutions of stearamhde in 
paraffin wax W Jackson and T C Trank Trans 

5 Faraday Soc 3J, 1700-6(1935), cf C A 29, 49S5* —A 
scries of power factor measurements was made on dil 
solns of stcaranilidc in 57-60® paraffin at frequencies 2 7 
X 10* to 1 35 X 10’cydcs/sec over the temp range 0-80®. 
D c cond measurements were made in this range The 
results are interpreted by assuming the presence in soln. 
of polar groups of about 10 stearamhde mols in a group, 
probably in the form of liquid crystals. The groups 
appear capable of adsorbing ionized impurities. 

~ ~ P. Jeffreys 


Field strength and frequency dependence of dielectric 
constants of anisotropic liquids \V. Kast. Physik Z. 
36, 8GO-73(1935) —The results of Jezewski, cf. C. A. 23, 
25, on p-azoxyamsole were analyzed The decrease of 
dielec const with increasing field strength shows a safn 
value Well above the optical value Only a mean moment 
of the large mol groups is concerned The dipofes inside 


(1934), cf C A. 29, 1G93 1 — Mixts of Me.CO with the groups remain sufficiently movable to give only partial 
PhNO, and With n.methvlnnntilhnl^n, thu oHrt.nvUv 7 „„ 2c 


PbNO, and with a-methylnaphlhalene obey the additivity 
law. Deviations in other cases may be accounted for by 
a chem change. R £. DcRight 

Magnetic susceptibility of alkali and alkaline earth 
halides UlnchVetel Ann. Physik 24,697-713(1933) — 
The susceptibilities of the alkali and alkaline earth hal- 
ides, and of IIC1, IIBr and HI, in aq solns were measured 
for various eonens. at room temp and reduced to 20 r 


orientation on polarization Increasing frequency as well 
as field strength must be taken into account in considera- 
tion of the decrease of dielec const C. E. P. Jeffreys 
Dielectric coefficients of volatile compounds of fluorine 
and boron K L Ratnaswamy. Proc Indian Acad. 
Set 2A, 364-77(1935) —The dielec cocffs of CF,, NF,, 
Clir., (CF,N),, BjH« and BiN,H« (in the vapor state) 
measured at different temps to obtain the values for 


Tor most of the solns , concns up to 2o% by weight were g their elec moments, the values being 0, 0 21, 1.59, 0 40, 0 
studied, and for kl the max. concn was 57 cx t„ n ii -„,i nr.-r v in-t, ° ’a 


cases the susceptibility is a linear function of theconcn 
required by the Wiedemann additive law Trom the 
results on solns the susceptibilities of the salts and of the 
ions are calcd. and the results are compared with those of 
other investigators The variation of the susceptibilities 
of NaCl and KJ solns with temp, was investigated in the 
region 0 to 50®. Various points of theoretical interest, 
such as the dependence of the susceptibility of an ion on i 
nuclear charge no , are discussed. W. W Suffer 
Ferromagnetic conversion and catalytic activity. IV 
Hydrogenation of carbon monoxide and ethylene over 
nickel and carbon dionde formation from carbon monoxide 
over the Heusler alloy, MnAlCu, J. Annd Hedvall and 
Rune Hedin. Z. physik. Chem. B30, 2S0-8(1935), cf 
, 369’. — The rate* of the reactions change discon- 

tmuously at the Cune point when the ferromagnetic prop- 


temp were measured accurately by refractometnc studies 
and approx at low temps by studying variations of dielec. 
cocff The significance of the moments is discussed. 

L. L. Quill 

Electric moments of J>-quinone and related compounds. 
D LI Hammick, G C. Hampson and G. I. Jenkins. 
A'otar* 136, 990-1(1935) — Flee moments were detd for 
on its 9 p-bcnzoquinone in C*H«, CC1, and C«H,< soln., and for 
■ *" 2,5-dimelh> 1-1 ,4-quinone, 2,5-dicMoro-l ,4-quinone and 
tetramethylcyelobutane-l,3-dione in C*H, soln. Tbe 
values were all in the range 0 64-0 73 X 10 - *' e s.it. 
These values are anomalous in view of the sym. structure 
usually assigned to these compds. and may be due to 
solvent effect or to an abnormally large atom polarization. 

_ . G. M. Petty 

The conductivity of calcium, strontium and banum 
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chlorides in anhydrous glycerol. J. Szper and Z. Gajew- 1 pressed mathematically. In this ranee the sp heat. e. 

sU /. eh iiw. phys 32, 705-14(1935). — See C. A. 29, increases with d. L E. Steiner ' 

0137 1 . G. G. Isotherms of carbon dioxide between 70 and 3000 

The electric conductivity o( metallic vapors under atmospheres (Amagat densities between 200 and 600) 

pressure Werner Braunbek. Z. Physik 97, 482-05 A. Michels, Mrs C Michels and H. Wouters Proc 

(1935} —On the basis of Bloch ‘a theory of elec. cond. the Roy. Soe. (London) A153, 214-24(1935); cf. preceding 

cond. of a metallic vapor and its dependence upon d. can abstr —Tables in the previous paper are extended to 

be estd approx. Vapors of Ilg and K. were measured, include the values for pressures up to 3000 atm The 

Values found for K vapor are (at 1200°) cm at « *P- heat, C„ of COi increases with d. to a max at d - 

a pressure of 1 atm and 10'‘Q" l cm *' at lOatm Possi- 220.7 Amagat units, then decreases and passes through a 

blc existence of metallic cond. at higher pressure is not min. at ad. between 390 and 400 Amagat units 
completely excluded by the expts The evidence ob- L. E Steiner 

tamed from Hg up to 35 atm and on 1C up to 10 atm was. Theory of the equation of state Satyendra Ray 
however, ntg. In Iig the metallic cond. amounted to Koll<nd-Z. 73, 209-72(1935); cf, C, A, 26, 1172 — A 
less than 10“ M B* 1 cm "* and In K to less than 10 _T O'* modified Dictenci equation y - k + ax, where y - log, 

cm -* The lower limit of measurement was detd. by (pc/dD, k — log. ( R/il) and * •• 1 fpvT (d ■* d , R « 

thermal emission and ionization effects. S Tolanshy mol. gas const, and if — mol wt ) was applied to 11,0 and 

Electric conductivity of alkali metal flames Willy 3 , IIC1 ‘he vapor Phase only and to NHi, EtOlI and 

Kissclmann and A. Ilcclcr. Ann. rhysik 2S, 49-73 bromobenzene in the liquid and vapor phases Atcondi- 

(1930)— The cond of Illuminating gas-air-N, flames Hons far removed from the erit Point, the y-x curve is a 

alone, and contg chlorides of Lt.Na.K.Kb and Cs injected hne for both hquid and vapor; near the mt 

in soln in known amts , was measured with precision in P omt “ is a hyberbola, showing that a is not const, in thu 
the range 1250-1950*K. The temp vanation of cond. region The y-x curve for water vapor shows a marked 
of the pure flame corresponds to an av of 2 50 v. for the discontinuity in the region of 2 5 atm and 115 . 
formation of current earners Tor injected flames the __ . , , ... ,, 

cond 19 proportional to the square root or the total metal . The theory of liquids. V. T S Wbedcc P . 

concn o tt. flame. Th. Ump v.rmt.en of corn) do., JA <°0-7<! . cf C. A . 21, C8I0- -Tie 

not change mt h _ ol mini in th. .am. ilodt.d dmvat.on .nd .pph.at.on .1 th. p.inctpal .qnauon.rftb. 

(10--10- normal). A complete th.or.tteal ..plan.., on «. ontlmrf toiethm mth the method of ..km. . I 

ol th. vanation ol cond with th. nature ol th. alkat. Iht WP« of » 'T uld ' W 

metal ,t not pomthle. hovt.v.t, th. .pptottmat.on ol mental propmti.. ol the mol or. knoim I. = 

.apt f theory bcti.e, the l.igher th, temp and thn, »•{« Mmd PnUta _ t l mt. O J. Sdnmbnta 
,h. more .pmpl.t. the dBm., m.o Im, metal ...m, ftp 'iRB 

Comparative measurements of the conduchvity of the 5 w ? r S hu!vlene r and h ^^3 ^ butvlen"e ^ elvcols e, Lllththe 
Bunsen flame with direct and alternating currents II "(rail afl d?L are Jeoo^ed far the 

Ullmann Z Physik 97 499-510 (1935) -The resistance ^ Thffind for aflc» . and m 

otdla C t°,on e frem.enrv 6 ! v" 'VJt *ddn the methods for the prepn of 1,2-butyleae and 2,3- 

oscillation frequency 1 59 x Ilf see 1 and the cond h . i, Anmhn) H W. Leahy 

ealed This is compared with the value pirn by d -c Vinnr fifmiirM of some alkvl sulfides II W Thomp- 
methods The a -c method attains the sHme decree of „ ? f wTmnett Wav W 31. 1743-7 

accuracy as the d -c method Conclusions are drawn natsT* tWr.rp.<imfuniM for nil/ Me.S EtiS and 
regarding how far the disturbances produced by the etcc- ^imIs weredetd The log p-\/T curves were satisfac- 
trodes reach into the condenser \ alues are given for the . . , , The bus (790 mm 1 and heats of 

flame cond. with a pure flame and with one conjgNajCOi ^oSon we" found S, P i ( “^3^. 0910 c.l ; 

c S . Tolansky MeCtS, 05 - 72 50 cal ; Et>S, 91 4*. 8000 cal ; EtHS, 

Superconductivity in the light of accepted principles 3-5. ^ * Estn . of the Trouton const indicates that 

flOT9\ ay ^ n rrr* J R ° y " C °"' 3**1. 20.305-33 thio ethers and thio ales are normal unassoed liquids. 

( 1935 ), n C A 30, G00’ E II, C E P. Jeffreys 

The Joule -Thompson effect of methane, nitrogen and The accuracy of viscosity measurements by the Engler 


(lO-'-lO - * normal). A complete theoretical explanation 
of the vanation of cond with the nature of the alkali 
metal is not possible, however, the approximation of 
expt to theory is better, the higher the temp and thus 
the more complete the dissocn into free metal atoms 


(1935), cf C A 30, GOO* E II. rnioetnersanainioa.es arc normal ^ fffey , 

The Joule -Thompson effect of methane, nitrogen and The accuracy of viscosity measurements by the Engler 
mixtures of these gases John H Perry and Carl V. method, r. H. Gamer and W. E J. Broom. Rev 
Herrmann J Phys Chem. 39, 1189-95(1935) —The 7 pf tro i,n re No M7 , 1204-5(1935); J. Inst Petroleum 
Joute-Thompson eoeffs of Cff, and W, arc ealed for the T ec h 22. 27-31(1030).— Engler viscometers are less 
temps ,200 , 250 , 300 , 350“ and 400* K , and the pres- accurate than those by Redwood and Saybolt This is 
* Ure *' 1 i, 5 '. 25 ' 50 and 100 °' ro3 / the use of the due to (he unssUsUeterr etHcx} Getm&a standardization 
Beattie-Bndgcman equation of state A method is in- methods, whereby viscometers having deviations amount- 
dicated for obtaining the coeffs for mixts of gases from ; n)r to *2% are passed A A. Boehtlmgk 

1 r^r the pure gascs DaU are ‘“hulated for 3 mixts Tba viscosity of deuterium oxide and its mixtures with 
of „ i nd , N| , . L. E. Sterner water at 25*. GnnneU Jones and Holmes J. Fomwalt. 

P-K-r relations of gaseous mixtures E R Gilliland B J. Chtm. Physics 4, 30-3(1036). — - The viscosity and d ol 
Ind Eng Chem 28, 212-15(1936).— The slope of the IIjO-DjO mixts are related by the equation m l/i “ 
isometric of a mixt can be ealed by the molal av of the 1-2 0G855(Ar) + 3 1122(Ai)'; (hi) — dJJ - I- Ding- 
slopes of the isometrics of the pure constituent gascs, all ham's equation for additive fluidities has the form * - 
measured at the same molal concn This rule, together ill 914 -f 15 6115 - 3G 538n, 5 and « are the vol andwt 
with a method for estg. the internal pressure, furnishes a fractions of DjO, resp The 2 equations agree with the 
means of predicting the P-V-T properties of the mixt. data to 0 900 and 0 01%, sesp. The La Mer-Baker for- 
Tor the 3 gaseous mixts given, the predicted values agree mula relating mole fraction to sp. gr. (C. A. 29, 990 ) 
better with exptl data than do values ealed from Amagat 's is corrected for the DjO in ordinary water If it » **• 
or Daltou’3 law, and is probably within the exptl error of 9 sumed ijnro “ 0 8937 centipoises, at 25° «?t*o - 1 099Z > 
tbedata. The 3 mixts. were A-CsHi.Hi-CO and CII,-N| •> 90 987 rhes G M Tetty 

F. L Browne Determination of the ultrasonic velocity in 

Isotherms of carbon dioxide between 0° and ISO 0 and organic liquids S Parthasarathy. Proc Indian Acaa 
pressures from 16 to 250 atmospheres (Amagat densities Sc« 2A, 497-511(1935). — The ultrasonic velocities at 
18-206). A. Michels and Mrs C. Michels Proc. Roy 7 32 X 10* cycles per sec were detd for 52 org liquid* *®^ 
Soc. (London) A153, 201-14(1935). — The Amagat ds and water at 23-4* by the method of diffraction of light ny 
the£t> vaIuesfortheisothennsofCOjbetween0*andl50*, ultrasonic waves The velocity of sound in aromatic 
at pressures from 16 to 2S0 atms are tabulated and ex- compds is higher in general than in the corresponding »»' 
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itie compete although (he ds. o! me aromatic cxmipus, mue wi niu. ’*• r ****".r°.~*~ t * V V"~ iiw'n 

■ higher Cyclohexane and its den vs come midway precipitated under various conditions. Itnd. -577-9 
between the 2 classes. The \ elocity of sound in liquids of (1935) —The effect of varying the conditions^ ppt n. of 
high d. is not as low as the increased d. would suggest. 

The effect of increased d is offset by a diminution of com- 
pressibility. Liquids with mots haling high elec mo- 
L . water) have higher 


ment (e g , ales , ketones and water) have higher 
velocities of sound Lengthening of the mo) increases the 


PbSO* upon perfection and speed of aging of the resulting 
crystals was studied with the wool violet and Th B treat- 
ment The greater the concu. of reactants the larger is 
the surface of the ppt. Greater perfection of crystals 
occurs at lower concns. of reactants Conen. effects are 


velocities of sound Lensineningrauicrara w-uis « - ----- 

velocity. The iso ales show lower velocity than the , greater with regard to perfection than those ot temp, 
normal Adiabatic compressibilities for all the liquids are R. H. Lambei 

ccilc (I Janet E Austin 

The stabilization of the color of furfural N Chet- 
xenkov and M. Lifshitr Maslobo'lno-Zhtroroe Dtlo 1934, 

No 6. 39— tO. — The addo of pyrogallol (1 1000 and 1 
5000) or satd. solas of Ns Cl and Na,CO» stabilizes the 
color of furfural for 6-12 months E Bielouss 
Liquid crystals of some cholesterol compounds, and 
their crystalline supervision Paul Gaubert 


rend. 202. 141-3(1936), cf C. A 30. 992» —Resorcinol, 
pyrogallol, p mtrophenol (but not m- or a-), saligcnm, 
erythntol, phlonztn, saccharin, isosacchann, rhamnose 
and mtrophthahe and ngancic acids also form liquid crys- 
tals when melted with cholesterol Ordinarily on coo f mg 
such liquid crystals pass into the solid crystal form at a 
definite temp , but tn some cases, and especially if one 
component is in large excess and cooling ts rapid, they 
form a solid, sometimes as hard as gypsum, which retatns 
the optical properties of the liquid crystal On reheating 
this may either pass into the crystal form, or simply re. 
form the liquid crystal C A Silbcrrad 

Plasticity of bismuth W. F Berg and L Sandler. 
Mature 136, 915(1035) . — By use of the method of Andrade 
and Roseoe (Proc. Intern Conference on Physics 2, 176 
(1934)) crystals of B» were grown in rocuo, in N, in II and 
m COj. Under all conditions some crystals were soft and 
so the hypothesis of Derg (C A 23, 4933‘) that gas was 
responsible for the softness is withdrawn The hardness 
of Bi crystals obtained by the Bridgman method is tenta. 
tnely explained as strain hardening. The soft crystals are 
therefore belies ed to exhibit the true behavior of Bi (in. 
eluding plasticity) . Oden E. Sheppard 

The change of electric resistance and reflecting power 


... Lambert 

Experiments on piezoelectricity. Gilbert Greenwood. 
Z. Knst. 91, 235— 13(1935) (in English) —To test cases 
of doubtful piezoelectricity, especially where pyroelec- 
tricity has supposedly been found, a more delicate app 
was devised, based on the method of Gicbe and Scheibe 
(C A 19, 3207). The results were: picric acid, Na 
citrate, K,CriOr, topaz, LijBeF».H,0, ZnBeF, 7HjO, 
Compt 3 CilL(NH,), HiSO,, m-bromoacetamhde, wulfemte, Ag- 


of metal mirrors condensed at low temperatures .. 
Suhrmann and G Barth. Physik Z 36, S43-S(1935) — 

The resistance of Cu, Ag, Cd, T1 and Pb mirrors prepd by 
varonzation of the metals on plates kept nt 20° or 80* nbs 
decreased on warming to room temp and the light-reflect- 
ing power increased. Bi mirrors showed on increase in 
resistance on warming. This change in resistance indi- 
cates an increase in ordered arrangement into lattices 

C. E P Jeffreys 

The coefficient of expansion of silver Iodide and of the , 
halides of thallium. Gnnnell Jones and Frederick C 7 M 
Jelcn. J. Air. Chem Soc. 57 , 2532-6(1035) —By use of 
a special dilitometer the coeffa of expansion of Agl, TICK 
TlBr am! Til were detd at 20*. 30° , 40° , 50° and GO * The 
value for Agl is -0 016 X 10“' and is independent of 
temp, throughout this range. The thallous salts have 
pos coeffs increasing as temp, increases Coeffs of 


NOi, iodoform and KAg(CN)i all were neg ; LijSO,, 
ZnSO, 711,0, 1 -chlor-2,4-dmitrobcnzene, santomne, bru- 
cine, m-chloroacetanilide and meth> lurea were pos Of 2 
sco pob tes from Burma, a colorless cry stal was pos , and a 
pink one neg L. S Rtunsdtll 

The optical anisotropy of molecular crystals as illus- 
trated by some oxalates Sterling B Hendricks and W 
Edwards Demmg Z. Knst 91, 290-301(1935)(tn 

4 English), cf C A . 29, 7735’ — The optical anisotropies of 

some oxalate crystals are accounted for bv the anisotropy 
and orientation of the oxalate group in the various lattices. 
Mol interaction is senous only in the presence of highly 
polarizable ions L S Ramsdell 

Twin formation of crystals with irrational surfaces D 
B Gogobendze Physik Z. Sovjetunion 8, 20S-11 
(19351 — Twin formation in crystals occurs as commonly 

5 with irrational as with rational surfaces It is thought 

that t be mech deformation of the crystal governs its type 
of growth Helen S Hopfield 

Oxidation of a crystal surface studied by means of 
cathode -ray reflection. Tasaburo Yamaguchi. Proc 
Phys -Math Soc Japan 17, 443-53(1935)(in English); 
cf C. A 29, 2842*. — The effects of oxidation and of etch- 
ing of cleat cd surfaces of zinc blende on the reflection of 
cathode rays were investigated. Analysts of Laue dta- 

6 grams shows that the oxidized product (ZnO) is a single 
crystal, so oriented that its (103) plane rests on the cleaved 
(110) surface of ZnS. the 1010) -axis of ZnO is parallel to 
the (llO)-axis of ZnS. By taking into consideration the 
temp effect in Waller’s sense (Theoretische Studien rur 
Inlcrfcrenz- und Dispcrsionstheorie dcr ROntgenstrahlen, 
D/ss , Uppsala, 1925) a new interpretation is given of the 
formation of the iV-pattem. > G. M. Pettv 

Law of corresponding states of lattice recovery. J A. 
E van Licmpt Chem Weekbtad 32 , 546-50(1935) — 
The hxpothesis of lattice recox ery by nucleus formation 
(C A. 21, 3333) has been confirmed repeatedly (van 
Ariel, C. A. 24 , 5007). In the recox ery of a deformed 
crystal by heating, time as well as temp, is mxohed. 
the increased energy of a deformed metal i 


.. taken pro- 

in.—- „„ . - . „ iri'inJ' — t: . -™-“ -p portional to the increased elec resistance, R, (the normal 

9 m, X 10 l? d 1 ; 111 , X 10 ■ "“stance is &>), the degree of deformation will be 0 - 
, v™' ass f™ b ’>' **50 functions 8 ( /?„ - R.) / R. at 0°. By taking a characteristic temp, t 
«c ■ *• - - - - from E* »• R„(l + at) it follows that t = 0/a and the 


excess energy of the deformed state AE = Me 8 /a with c 
the sp beat Using Me = G. a * 0005 (Tommann 
value) fnies £ = 1200 0. The mean time for exchange of 
place of atoms is smaller for deformed metals than for 
normal ones by a factor e~* , 3 S/r- f or Cu with 0 = 6 the 
ratio of mean times is 1/400. This decreased time of 


a thermostat regulator, thus simplifying temp, control 

Structural c han ges taking place upon aging of freshly 
prepared crystalline precipitates. V. The thermal aging 
of freshly prepared lead sulfate I. M. Koltboff and 
Charles Rosenblum. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57, 2573-7 
(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 4 fl S7*• , . — A sepn. of microscopic 

st.iT'sJ'h ,' 0 

by the speed of dismbntion of Th B through freshly pptd Vt, By bea , tine a deformed metal 

Pb SO. Between 100* and 200* and for ho^pmS, W**"" rnenf I on<d « de * 

305* there was indication of a small but definite uxreawtf peadm * °? the local of deformation 0 , it will re- 

... “ ‘ oul uenmie increase of cover in the corresponding locations. For ahs. temp. T, 

time 0 secs, a relation T log « 4*0 -= const. = r 03 5 
+ ‘log 9) bolds, in which » is the period of vibration 
of an atom and indicates the relation between T and 6 
required for the recovery of the metal. Per 1% u 
in abs temp, the rate of place exchange increases 3 


external surface. Sintering does not occur below 250** It 

becomes pronounced only at 400*. Internal aging occurs a t 

much lower temps with an incubation period A dtx. 
cussion of thermal aging follows. Aging was greater at 
-50 than at 300 or ex-tn 400*. This was shown to be 
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This law holds also for recrystn. if 8 is tai.cn as a mean 
degree of deformation for the entire lattice. The equation 
is well borne out by data of Mathewson and Phillips 
( Trans Am Insl Min Met Eng 54, 608(1917); cf 
C A 10. 1157), of Moore and Ucckinxalc (C A. 16, 
32**4) and of Kamop {C. A. 24, 3157) In all cases the 
T — B data gave a const T (log 10 0 + 13 43), the const, 
decreases with increase of (9 At room temp for deformed 
Cu the recovery requires 80,000 j-rx , at 200* 1,000 secs , 
for deformed A1 23 >rs at 27*. Such values ate of ini- ‘ 
portance for structural use of allots. B. J C v d II 
The structure and entropy of Ice and of other crystals 
with some randomness of atomic arrangement Linus 
Pauling J Am Ckem Soc. 57, 2bS0-l(19T5) — It is 
assumed that each mol of ice is surrounded by 4 others, 
onented so as to direct its H atoms toward 2 of the 
neighboring mols , forming II bonds, and that onl> one If 
ir the 0-0 axis There arc { */*) A’ configura- 3 


_s for N mols , giving a residual entropy of 0 805 c u , 
agreeing well with the exptl value 0.87 e. u The struc- 
tures and entropies of the following cr> stals are discussed 
diaspore, lcpidocrocile, pyrrholite, muscovite, formic and, 
yAlgO,, yFcOj, Agr, NaBr, Callrj and the cubic tungsten 
bronzes Twenty-two references Victor Hicks 

The crystal structure of ice at low temperatures F . T 
Burton and \V T Oliver Proc Roy Soc (London) 

A153, 1C6-72(1«I3i), cf C A 29. 3572* -X-ray diffrac- 
tion patterns were prepd b) the Dcb>e-SchciTer method 
When ice is formed at temps 7\ > — SO*, the usual hexa- 
gonal structure crystallizes; Tor —80* > T, > —110*, 
cr> stats grow only along certain planes, and for, T t < 

— 110®, a glass) state occurs Glassy ice formed at Ti 
changes rapidly to senucryst ice when heated to Ti 
Structures formed at Tt are maintained when cooled to Tt 
\ if tor Hicks 

The structure of Ice U Ronald L. McFatlan J. 

Chtm. Physics 4 , CO-4 ( 1 936) — The high pressure forms of 
ice discovered by Tammann and Bndgman (C A 29, 

20-50') have a brief penod of stability at very low temps 
and at atm pressure This makes it possible to obtain x- 
ray powder diffraction photographs of these forms Ice II 
has a side-centered orthorhombic cell with a — 7 80 A , 

5 — 4 50A and c — 5 50 A , it contains 8 mols , has the ......... 

symmetry of space group F*-C222i, and d. - 121 The 6 (d — 2 2G8) Ordinary C is a mixt. of amorphous C and 


1 between 185® and 205®K. The mean transition temp 
corresponds to a viscosity of 10 11 poises, agreeing with a 
general rule for glass-forming materials. The factors on 
which the transition temp depends are discussed 

G. M. Petty 

Application of plane groups to Weissenberg photo- 
graphs M J Buerger. Z. Krttl 91, 255-80(1935) (in 
1 ngtisb) — Each Weissenberg photograph is a projection 
s of a single plane of the reciprocal lattice, which embodies 
l>oth point group and translation properties All posable 
Weissenberg patterns can be predicted from a study of 
plane point-groups and translations The method is 
purely geometric and avoids analytic procedure and index- 
ing of reflections A few appropriately chosen photo- 
graphs permit an unequivocal detn of the centrosym- 
metrical class, and the unit-cell type and dimensions 

L S Ramsdcll 

X-ray measurements of diamonds M Rennmgw 
Phystk Z 36, 834-7(1935) — Intensity measurements of 
the forbidden (222) reflections from the octahedral faces 
of sev eral diamonds were made The Fm structure factor 
was estd to lie between 2 1 and 2 6 CEP Jeffreys 
Formation of diamond from geologic and crystallo- 
graphic points of view Elem£r Veres Btnyssz Kokin 
Lapok 63, 302-9, 327-30(1935).— The different theories 
are presented No definite conclusion can be drawn at 
present S S de Finily 

Graphite from diamond Paul Comez Com pi tend 
202, 59-€l(193G); cf C A 30, <*26* —X-ray examn of 
graphite prepd by heating diamond at 1900* indicates 
much better deve'oped crystallites than those m sugar C 
heated to 2000®. The resistivity, though less than that 
of the sugar C, is still much greater than that of Mada- 
gascar graphite, (relative) values averaging 0 1G9, 0 19S 
and 0 120, resp The magnetic susceptibility approxi- 
mated that of the sugar C C A Silberrad 

Net density and x ray investigation of carbon Yoshi- 
aki Matsunaga Mem Coll Set Kyoto Imp Unto A18, 
215-20(19.->5) —Charcoal prepd by carbonizing pure 
sugar 3 hrs at 250 * or 300* contains no sugar, giver an 
amorphous x-ray pattern and has net d 1 475 On 
heating above 400* the d increases and graphite is formed 
shown by the x-ray pattern, the limit is pure graphite 


transition I -» n break’s up the HjO mol , ice n 
lomc crystal The pressure of 2100 atm (used to form ice 
II) causes (1) a 3% decrease in the packing vol of the O 
ion, (2) a breakdown of the ice I structure by a stippmg of 
the O ion layers relative to each other, (3) a 4-coordmated 
structure where each O is surrounded by a badly distorted 
tetrahedron of O ions G M Petty 


graphite, the proportion depends chiefly on the temp to 
which it has been heated, and can be ealed from the 
observed d Q, D West 

The crystal structure of CdSb. Arne O lander. C 
Knst 91, 243-7(1935); cf C A 29, 7815*— Powder 
photograph data indicate an orthorhombic unit cell for 

- - CdSb.witho = 8 492 A , h -8.320 A .£ = 6 390 A .contg 

Glass XII Some new heat capacity data for organic 8 Cd and 8 Sb The symmetry may be eitba i or C>, 
-i-_. , * “-lactic acid 1 It is suggested that the arrangement may be a^greatly de- 


glasses The entropy and free energy of dl - 

Geo S Parks, S Benson Thomas and Donald W Light 
/. CAem Physics 4, 64-9(1936); cf C A. 28, GGI8' — 

Heat capacity was measured by the Nernst method upon 
secondary BuOII (from 102 8 to 281 7®K.) and 3 methyl- 
hexane (71 1-289 2“K ), in the glassy and liquid condi- 
tions, and upon dl lactic acid ( 1 ) in an incompletely crystd 

state (90-3D0*K ), (2) in the form of an aetd glass and 

liquid (103 5-303 0®K ) and (3) in the form of a mixed g A , 
glass and liquid (95 8-2G7 4°K ) The sp heats and heat m nr 
of fusion of pure cryst rfl-lactic acid were ealed The 
glasses and undercooied liquids show a rapid rise from the 
heat capacity characteristic of a cryst solid to that for 
the liquid state in a transition region of about 10®, the 
nature of this region is discussed The molal entropy of 
liquid df-lactic acid at 298 1*K is 45 9 * 1 0 c u , the 
free energy of formation is —124,300 * 2300 cal Xin 


formed NaCI structure L S RamsdeU 

The crystal structure of gallium A J. Bradley C. 
Knst 91, 302-16(1935) (in English) —A redetn of the 
structure of metallic Ga by the powder method conforms 
Laves 1 orthorhombic structure (C. A 27, 1558) but 
photographs with Ni Km radiation show all 3 axes tobe 
different- <x - 4 5167 * 0 0001 A ,5 = 4 5107 * 00001 
- 7 644S * 0 0002 A. The space group is V»*. 
accurate values of the parameters are « = 0°'" 
ana p = 0 1525 (both *0 0005). These were obtamKj 
from photometer measurements of the highly dispersed 
lines at the end of the film This method is described a na 
illustrated L S RamsdeU 

The unit of structure of telluric mad, Te(OH)« Linus 
Pauling Z Knst 91, 367-8(1935) —A rotation photf^ 
gtaph of cubic Te(OII), shows the unit cell to contam^3- 


GUss formation by a hydrocarbon polymer John D ® mols , as found by Kirkpatrick and Pauling (C. A 20, 
~ ' * ,l J ■’*' E T,„i 359 q) atl( j no t 4 mo i s _ as stated by Gossner and Kraus 

(C A 28, 6604*) L S RamsdeU 

Crystallization of antimony anhydride Aurelio Scrra 
Z Knst 91, 371-2(1935) —Below 100* a cubic fot«. *° a 
above 100® an optically biaxial modification of SbiOi. 
obtained by crystn from HjO or HiSO< L S R 
Variation In the lattice constant of 2inc oxide V. t- 
Cosslett A'ature 136, 9SS-9(1935) —The lattice const* 


Ferry and George S Parks Itnd 70-5 — Folyisobutyl- 
ene, with an av. mol wt. of 4900, is a highly viscous 
liquid at room temp When cooled, it forms a glass with 
the transitions in thermal properties characteristic of the 
vitrification of substances of low mol wt. The heat 
capacity was detd (from 118* to 295 *K); it increases 
32% between 192® and 202 “K The thermal coeff of 
expansion was detd (160— 300 °K.) , it increases 200% 
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of ZnO films prcjul by withdrawing a washer front the ^ and Schneider (C. .4. 24, 2924) 

surface of molten 7n \ aned with nge. The value*; for new -» J 70 1H,U 1 

films, and for films 12 and IS months old, resp , were, a, 

3.234, 3 2t>2, 3 270 A ; c, 1 015, 1 COS, I W7 A The 
probable error of each measurement is 0 005 A The 

lattice const* of Au films remained const during the same 
time interval The use of such ZnO films for high-voltage 
calibration is tnadvisable G M Petty 

The structure of the electrolytic oxide layer on alumi- 
num r J \V Vetrrcy Z. K nst 91, 317 20(1933), 
cf C A 30, 1310* — y'-AI.Oj, formed by clectrol>tic 
oxidation of Al, is closely related to -y-Al O,, but docs not 
give an identical x-ray pattern The stiuctiire i> dt- 
scribed as an averaged structure of the cations The unit 
cell contains 4 O-ions in face -centered positions, 2 V» Al 
ions are distributed statistically over all the interstices 
between the O ions in such a way that 70% of the Al hav 


ith Banerjce’s con- 
clusions (C A 29. 1303’). Victor Ilicks 

X-ray analysis of the structure of Iridescent shells II. 
Haliotidae. S Ramaswamy. Proe. Indian Acad. Set. 
2A,34 r >-51(in35), cf. I bid 1A, 871-0(1934).— By use of 
nionocluomatic x-rays, the x-tay diffraction patterns of 
thesheffs of some species of Ilaltolis n ere studied. The pat- 
ternsobtainedwith normally incidents rays differ somewhat 
from those previously obtained with Turbo and T roc hits 
in which shills there is a random oruntauon of the a and b 
axes of aragonite In HahoUs shells there is n preferred 
crumauon of these axes, with a large error in orientation. 
Tbi c axis is normal to the laminations as in other ara- 
gonite shells Patterns obtained with A'ouiiiiis pompihus 
and \fnriaraltfrra xulgarts were measured The type of 
oru ntat ion of twincrysial-ofaragonitcpreviously suggested 
Nuu/i.'wsisconfinued The nacreous layer of M vulgaris 


a coordination no G, and 30% a no 4, with ngard to the 3 consists of single otagnnitc crystals with 1 10 planes paral- 


_ L S UamsdcU 

Crystal chemical Investigation of aluminum compounds 
with the spine! type of structure and of 7-Fe,0, 1 mst 

Kordcs Z Knit 91. 1«3 228(1935) — LiALO, can be 
derived from MgiALOi by the substitution of LiAl for 2 
Mg The 2 have similar hardness, d , rt, and crystal struc- 
tures and form solid solus For the L* Al spinel, 
d,® - 7 903 A (or 1.1 S0t> A ) \\ tll-crvsld y-Al.O, ts 

obtained from LtPO< melts, and closely resembles the Li 
Al spinel, dm — 7 S95 A (or 15 790 A 1 These 2 can be 
referred to a face-centered cube only if the cell dimensions 
are doubled Traces of Li-0 or lliO make 7 Al.Oi more 
stable VerTomagnctic y-l e,Oi is a solid soln of 1 c- 
Fe,0» and 7-FciOi The use of fluondes in the synthesis 
of oxides and silicates is discussed L S Ramsdell 
The crystal system of juliewte, Na,Co(CSN)« 8H,0 
A. Schoep and \ Billiet. Z. Knsl 91. 229 31(1935) 


lines of growth and c axis normal to the shell surface 
L L Quill 

Adsorption problems I Traube Trans haraday 
Soc 31 , 1730-9(11*35) —Many detns of drop nos were 
nnde and a relation bctwein drop nos and concn of the 
solns was graphed The results enable detns. of the 
capacity of adsorption of sui face-active and intcrface-ac- 
live substances by various org substances slightly sol or 
* msol in 11,0 Such substam.es as anthracene, naphtha- 
lene or diphcnylamme added to solns of octyl ale. or 
capryhc acid absorb such small quantities of adsorbate 
that the Langmuir theory can be applied In some cases 
the adsorption is practically zero If these substances, 
instil in H»0, arc added in an emulsified state they are 
ad-orbed to a high degree, so that there arc several thou- 
sand layers on the adsorbent The adsorbate is held so 
s tightly that washing with 11,0 rcinov es only mol particles 


X-ray photographs show synthetic Na,Co(CSN)« 811,0 
to be identical with julicmte The system is tetragonal, 
with a — 9 22 A. and c — 5 56 A. The cell conpvtns 1 mol , 
and the measured d is 1 04S. L S Ramsdell 

The crystallography of erglne. II Brasseut Z 
Knst 91, 3i>9-70<1035).— Crystals or ergme, C„H„ON, - 
CII4OII, are orthorhombic. Ocitlation photographs 
about the 3 axes give a - 11.915 A , 6 - 1G090A , e 
8 140 A (all *0 2%). Z — 4 mols. Space group V« 

L S Ramsdell 

An x-ray study of symmetrical trinitrotoluene and cyclo- 
Wmethylenetrimtxoamine Ralph Hultgrcn J Chem 
Physics 4 , 84(1936). — jvm-C.lf,(NO,),Me is orthorhom- 
bic; o-14 So A , b - 39 5 A ,c - 5 9GA , there arc lft 
tnols m the unit cell, giving a ealed d. of 1 710 (the value 
usually given is 1 054). Trimethylenctrimtroamme is 
orthorhombic; a - n 5 A., b - 13 2 A , e - 10 0 A , 
there arc 8 mols in the unit cell, and the etded d is 1 S2 
The most probable space group is 1 1* G M Petty 
The crystal structure of p-dinitrobenzene R W 
James, G King and II, Horrocks Tree Roy Soc 
(London) A153, 225-^ 19(1935) — P-Di nitrobenzene crys- 
tallites from MtjCO m the monoelmic holohedral class 
The crystallographic data of Bodewiz (Ann Phxsik 158, 

239(1870)), 0 - 90*1S', a b c - 2 03S 1 1 043, — 
confirmed. The nn's detd. are* o, 1 Gl,; 0, 1 04, , 

1 «2 t , with 0 — 6, and 7 38® toe. Two ccntrosym mols 
occur m an elementary cell of the space group C/» (P2,/n) 
with the dimensions a,, 11 05, 6, 5 4’ and <0, G 5G A 
Flection d projections were made by double Touner 
swies on the axial planes, and the IS parameters ev nitrated 
The Qlt, nng is distorted from a regular hexagon of 1 40 
A on a side by the shortening of one of each pair of sides 

h , nk to 1 32 A . the distortion being ct. C. A 26, 2357, 3970— j 
c n,0ms lmVed to a,e 9 studying the adsorption of H, 


if they are sol in 11,0 The Gibbs principle is not appli- 
cable A relation between adsorption and flocculation 
was found The 2 components of adsorption, vu , the 
capacity and intensity factors, were discussed 

C T P Jeffreys 

Heats of wetting and the physical significance of the 
constants in the equation of Rodewald P I Adnanov. 
• Kol!oid-Z 73 , 32S-34(1935), cf Rodewald. Z. physik. 
6 C hem 33 , 5O3-G9»(1900) Rodewald’s equation is 

<(«ci — tr,) — log (r» + i)(n + »), where r, and r, are the 
calorimetric hcatsof wetting of the solid contg xr.ondiry % 
moisture, resp , 1 measures the extent to which the co- 
hesive forces of the swelling solid arc overcome and is 
opposite in sign to r, and c is a proportionality const. A. 
regards t as the absorption of energy required to disperse 
the water over the surface of the adsorbing solid (cf. 
Patrick and Grimm, C A 15, 51S*). The const, c is 
inversely proportional to the active surface of adsorbent. 

Oscar T. Quimby 

Comparison of efficiencies of activated charcoal. B. P. 
Denisovich A'Aini. Farm Prom. 1935, No. 1, 47-9. — 
The charcoal is kept in a buret, the standard I soln. is 
run through it (11. per hr.) and the I is deld in the fil- 
trate L. Nasarevich 

, The diffusion of helium through fused silica, li. O 

1 Gl«; 0, 104,, 7, s BraatenondG. F Clark J Am. Chem Soc 57,2714-17 
( 1935) — The rate of flow of He through SiQ, is a linear 
function of pi essure and thickness of SiO, The energy of 
activation depends on the temp and the silicate content. 
The temp range from 42 9® to 502® was covered 

Raymond II Lambert 

The adsorption of hydrogen on tungsten. J. K. 
Roberts Proc Roy. Soc. (London) A1S2, 445-G3(1935); 
cf. C. A 26, 2357, 3970— A method is described for 
bare W surface which 
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last portion becoming adsorbed The amt of Hi required 1 *1 dyne/cm When adsorption effects are avoided S 
to form a utnmol, layer is consistent with the adsorp- decreases with increasing temp m many cases bnearly 

tion of H as atoms. The film is stable for heating especially at the lower concns. c. In general the temp' 

times of about 1 min. up to about 700®K Calcns coeff of S decreases with increasing c as was previously 

show the dipole moment per adsorbed atom to be found with Na salts, some exceptions were observed due 

1 94 X 10 " e s u. and the change in wot V function to changes such as sol □ of a ppt. with rising temp The 

resulting from covering the surface with a complete film S-c curves show the same shape as found for Na salts, the 

to be 5 2 v. The rapidly occurring chemisorption of H steep portion often being linear if 5 is plotted against log c 
on the W surface differs from the more slowly occurring The surface activity is unaffected by the cation with 2 

“activated adsorption " The accommodation coeff. of Ne * exceptions: Li oleate is more active than the Na or K 
at 70 “K is 0 32 on a W surface covered with a layer of salt and Na palmitate is more active than the Li or K salt 
chemisorbed If compared to about 0 1 for bare W; at The Li salts are less sol than the Na salts At 0 001 to 

295'K. the cocfls are, resp , 0 17 and about 0 OS. Some 0 01% concns. of K soaps Traube's rule is qualitatively 

properties of adsorbed films of oxygen on tungsten, verified. Oscar T. Quimby 

Ibid 404-77 — The accommodation coeff of Ne on a W The vapor pressure of drops S V. Gorbachev 
film said with O at room temp, fs about 036 When the Kolloid-Z. 73, 203-7(1935 ); cl C. A. 30, 14", 663’ — 
film is evacuated at temps, up to about I300*K. the ac- Avoiding the assumption that Poisson's const, (product of 
commodalion coeff drops to 0 21, whereas on pure W the 3 the radius of meniscus curvature by the rise of liquid in a 
value is 0 08 The tightly adhering O film stable above capillary) is independent of drop Si2e, G derives a math 
1300*K is identified with the one already studied by relation based on van der Waals’ equation for the vapor 
thermionic methods (cf. C. A. 25, 1731). Its heat of pressure of very small drops For relatively large drops 
adsorption is about 139,000 cals per mol of Oj It the new relation reduces to the Kelvin equation The 
appears to be a layer of O adsorbed as atoms The second effect of dissolved substances on the vapor pressure of 
film is new It is interpreted as a partial layer of Oitnols drops also is considered Oscar T. Quimby 

in the gaps that necessarily occur in the first film. The Mechanism of the coagulation of sols by electrolytes 
heat of adsorption of the second layer is about 48,000 cals V Sulfur sol Harry U. Weiscr and George R Gray, 
per mol of Oi It is stable to about 3G0*K. only. Com- * J.Phys Chem. 39, 1163-75(1935) ; cf C A 28,4328* — 
posite films of oxygen and hydrogen on tungsten Ibid. The adsorption of Th, Nd, Al, Ha, Sr and Ca during the 
477-80 — When a film of W covered with a layer of ad- coagulation of Ratio's S sol was detd. at and above the 
sorbed II is exposed to n low pressure of O at room temp, coagulation concn Contrary to the observations of 
the II is displaced by the O, the total heat of the process Bassett and Durrant ( C . A. 26, 2102) the adsorption 
being about 115,000 cals per mol of Oj The II is ap- values are not equiv at the resp pptn concns The 
parently thrown off as mols Indications are obtained of order of adsorption above the pptn. value Is the same as 
a slow disappearance of II when the latter is admitted to a that of the pptg power. Th > Nd > Al > Ba > Sr > Ca 
bulb contg a W film partially covered with O. This ob- 5 The H*ion displacement by the several cations is in the 
servation suggests that the slow “activated adsorption" of same OTder as the coagulating power. Equiv. amts cf H 
the II is connected with the presence of surface O are not displaced at the pptn values of the several cations 

P II Emmett (cf. Bolam and Bowden, C. A 27, G49; Bolam and Muir, 

The sorption of hydrogen and deuterium by copper and C A. 28. 1010 7 , 5311*) The displacement approaches 

palladium I The behavior of copper and copper equivalence only when the pptn values are of the seme 
oxides II W Melville and Eric K Rideal Proc Roy order of magnitude With cations of the same valence 
Soc (London) A153, 77-88(1035). — At. II and at D at the order of H-ion displacement as well as coagulating 
20® reduce CuO with the same velocity Mol II reduces power is related to the sire of the ions A mechanism is 
CuO more rapidly at 150-269* than does mol D, the 6 proposed to account for the above mentioned phenomena 
difference in energy of activation being 0 4 leg -cal Mol of adsorption and H-ion displacement which accompany 
H and D are sorbed by and desorbed from Cu at the same the processes of potential reduction and coagulation 
velocities from 71* to 200®, except that lit u sorbed slightly H ® ^ 

more quickly at the higher temps II The sorption by Electrolytic coagulation of weakly solvated sols ana 
palladium and diffusion through copper. Ibid 89-103 — electrolyte activity. Wolfgang Ostwald Kolloid-Z “J, 
H diffuses more quickly than D through Pd, Cu and Nl at 301-28(1035); cf. C. A 14,1775; 16, 2053 —The in- 
temps from 150° to 350°, and at pressures from 1 to 200 adequacies of previous theories are discussed to emphasize 
mm , the differences in energy of activation for diffusion _ the importance of a new guiding principle, namely, not 
being 0v8 kg -cal for Pd and Cu and 0 0 for Nl In Cu, * the micelles, but their dispersion medium should be in a 
therate-detg step is not due to any process on the gas-Cu corresponding (in the simplest case, identical) phys' c0 
interface, because use of the composite films, Cu-Pd-Cu, chem state during peptization or coagulation ’’ Thus 
and Pd-Cu-Pd, did not affect the results H is more sol coagulation should take place at the same activity coeS 
than D in Pd, and the difference m velocity of diffusion is of the dominant ion (/ + or /_) regardless of the salt dis- 
due partly to the greater soly as well as to the greater solved in the medium bathing the micelles Numerous 
mobility of H A potential barrier exists for the penetra- tables of data are presented to illustrate this principle, 
tion of II from the surface to the interior; the bamer has these are based upon data in the literature for the neutral- 
the same height for D as for II L E Steiner a salt coagulation of the following hydrophobic sols (*J 

Graphic representation of wetting angles for the method negatively charged As,Si, Sb,S,, Au, Ag, Pt. S, MnOt, 
of maxi mum bubble pressure. E Lange and K. Nagel, mastic. Congo red, (2) positively charged FejOi, AbOi, 
Kolloid-Z. 73, 208-9(1935); cf Hohn and Lange, C. A Ail For AsiSj, /» >3 const, withja a few % for a given m- 
30, 1292* — -Wetting angles are sketched and described vestigator and varies only from 0 68 to 0 83 for different 
for wetting and nonwetting liquids at various stages in investigators, if one excludes, besides a few inaccurate 
the formation of the bubble Oscar T. Quimby results, the data for salts like MgSOj which are suspected 

Measurements of the surface tension of solutions of of a tendency to form complex ions with AstS« T bf 
potassium and lithium salts of higher aliphatic acids by the agreement between theory and expt. is no better in other 
nng method with exclusion of carbon dioxide and with 9 cases (sometimes worse). The constancy of f, (or/-) •* 
special consideration of other disturbing effects II. A. best for weakly hydrated sols Based on the above prin- 

Lottermoser and Ernst Giese. Kolloid-Z 73 , 276-88 ciple a new valence rule is formulated, which requires that 
(1935); cf Kolloid-Z 73,155(1935); cf. C A 30, G69*.— the reciprocal of the coagulating molarities for the valence 

With the precautions described in the previous paper, types 1-1, lr-2, lr-3, l<-4, 2-l«, 2-2, 3-l>, 3r-2i, 3-3, 
surface tension, S, was measured at temps of 20-70“ on 6-1* stand in the ratio 1 • 1 5 2 2 5 4S 64 4S6 808 7ZU 
0 001-1 0% solns of K and Li salts of the following acids • 2560 27,200. That this is not in agreement with the data 

caproic, capryhc, capnc, launc, mynstic, palmitic, may be due to some neglected factor or to inaccuracy 0* 
steanc, oleic and abietic. The results are reproducible to the data The averages for the many investigations ° n 
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In certain special cases the above valence rule reduces to 
the Ostwald or to the Freundhch rule. The curves ob- 
tained by Locb for charged albumin sols suggest that the 
decreases in (1) swelling, (2) osmotic pressure, (3) 
relative v iscosity and (4) membrane potential are approx, 
proportional to the activity coeff of the dominant ion of 
the added salt. Oscar T. Quirnby 

A new method of investigating ununolecular _ films 
Irving Langmutr and Kathenne D Blodgett Kolloid-Z 
73, 253-63(1935).— A lecture (cf Langmuir, C A 28, 
6600* and Blodgett, C A 29. 4649*. 53><?‘) O T Q 
Investigation of the structures of extremely thin fatty 
films by means of electron diffraction H Mott and J J 
Tnllat Z Knsl 91, 24S-54(1935) — Films 2 mols thick 
were formed by evapg a drop of EtjO or CJf« soln of the 
substance on metal foil or cellulose With Au, Pt, Ag and 


(neg. in sign) for cellulose in contact with solos of 4 K 
salts follows the order 1 Cl < SO, < COi < PO, For 
ThCL, the surface charge is neg. at low concns , becoming 
pos with higher concns. For NaCl soln. (2 X 10 -4 N) 
the charges plotted as logs against 1 /temp, give a curve 
with a break at 39° Since the sp heat of water shows a 
mm at 37 5*. and the adsorption of ions probably involves 
the desorption of water, the break in the heat of absorption 
of the charge may result from the change in desorption of 
water at this point The explanation probably rests in 
the smaller diefec. const at the higher temps , resulting in 
an increased attractive force between the ions and the 
charged wall A marked ion antagonism was found be- 
tween mixts of the following pairs of compds when sur- 
face charge was ealed as a function of cone n NaCl-KCl, 
KCl-MgClj, NaCl-MgClj, NaCl-CaCL, KCl-CaCl., Ca- 


A1 foil there were obtained the diagrams of the metal plus 3 Cli-MgCli This is the first time ion antagonism has been 


characteristic ring or point diagrams from the film Dia- 
grams for paraffin, stearic acid, tnstearra, cetyl ale and 
beeswax were identical except for small intensity dif- 
crcnces With cellulose mounts, only the diagrams of 
the samples were ohtained. The structures are analo- 
gous to those found for paraffin by Muller (C A 23, 
30) All show the same lateral chain distances Dif- 
crences lie in the angle that tile planes of the zigzag chains 
make with the o and 6 axes The orthorhombic form of 
stearic acid was confirmed. L S R 

Alkali films of atomic thickness on platinum Herbert 
Mayer. Physik. Z. 36, 845-8(1935), cf C. A 29, 
7SU 4 —A method and app are described for deposition of 
alkali metal films On Pt and accurate measurement of 
their thickness The change of photoelec, sensitivity of 
K films on Pt as a function of film thickness was followed, 


directly traced to elec effects The cause of the lower 
charge for salt mixts than for single salts probably lies in 
the tendency toward independent adsorption of the cations 
of the rout while the adsorption of the Cl iocs remains 
much the same for both salt mtxts and single salts This 
results in a smaller net neg charge Probably ion an- 
tagonism in biol systems is of the same nature 

C II Richardson 

Light scattering in gold sols in relation to particle size and 
shape D S Subbaramaiya Proc Indian Acad Set. 
2A, 358-63(1035), cf C A 29, 5328 1 —Results of measure- 
ments of the depolarization of Tyndall scattering corre- 
sponding to the incident light s being (a) unpolanzed, ( 6 ) 
plane polarized with its elec vector perpendicular to the 
plane of observation, (c) plane polarized with its elec 
vector parallel to the plane of observation, are reported 


for both outgassed and gas-contg films In the former 5 The results indicate that the particles in Faraday's sols 


case no max. was reached, but in the latter a max sensi- 
tivity occurs with a ummol. layer. C. E. P Jeffreys 
Some aspects of the solid-liquid Interface IVm Clay- 
ton. J. Oil £f Colour Chem. Assoc 18, 412-34(1935) —A 
review of recent progress with 74 references j W P 
The preparation of colloids with ultrasonic waves 
Nfda Mannescu. Bull. soc. roumaine phys 36, 181-9 
(1934) —Waves with frequencies of the order of 10* are 


generated by piczodec. quartz in an oscillating circuit 6 camite A. A Morozov. Kolloid-Z. 73, 288-99(1935) 


are much smaller than those of other red sols prepd from 
nuclear sols with II| 0 , as the reducing agent, while those 
to the blue sols are the largest In all sols studied, the 
shapes of the particles were far from spherical. Increased 
rate of growth caused by enhancing the temp, dunng 
prepn of the sols appeared to increase the size and aniso- 
tropy of the particles. L. L Quill 

The structure of the colloidal particles of artificial ata- 


Such waves accelerate various chem. reactions, lower b ps. 
as much as 10 ° and have profound biophys effects. 
Emulsions of Hg in HjO, kerosene and various ales were 
prepd. The particles were uniform spheres 0 5 u in dtam 
The size depends an the amplitude and not on the fre- 
quency. Emulsions of Wood’s and Rose's metals were 
prepd. by similar treatment at them, p., upon cooling, 
these gave solid particles of the same diam. Some of 
these colloids have therapeutic effects Colloids of alkali 1 
metals and their alloys in kerosene so prepd burn spon- 
taneously on contact with air. R. E DeRight 

The diffusion of electrolytes through a membrane I 
Michimasa Kono and Eiy o Utsunomiya J. Chem Soc 
56, 1475-82(1935). — 'The velocities of permeability 
of 0 1 IV alkali salts through Cellophane were measured at 
A, Th , ey “ e '? ’ te order KBr > KI > KC1 > NH,C1 > 
NaCl > LiCl and KNO, > NII.NOt > NaNO, > LiNO» t 
,, , .. T. Katsurai 

variations of the electrogenlc property of a membrane 
with respect to the concentrations of the solutions that it 
separates M. Chanoz. Arch phys. biol. 12, 251-4 
<1D35).— Discussion. L. E. Gdson 

Dimension and rj«t*nhnr»eir -< • 

ties. 


cf C A. 2 7, 884 — The atacamite sol (pptd. by reaction 
of Cu(OAc), and NaCl in aq soln., filtered and peptized 
with II» 0 ) could not be freed from chloride by dialy- 
sis without pptn. Upon diln. of a dialyzed sol with 
doubly distd water, the equiv. cond , L, of the sol in- 
creased as did that of the ultrafiltrate from the ddd. sols 
Diln. of the ultrafiltrate from the original sol scarcely 
, increased L at all. Mixts of a dialyzed sol with either 
Cu(OAch or NaCl or both gave less than the additive 
values of L A sol contg. 14 56 g. dispersed phase per I 
was reversibly coagulated by NaCl in concns of 0 08 N or 
more, but coagulated irreversibly by NajSO, in concns. of 
0 0125 .N or more All the known facts ore 1 a harmony 
with the particle structure 


•!Hoh c “),]c 1 ! 


.xCuCIjmCu+^mCl- 


Dimension and cataphorebc Telocity of disperse partl- 
“• j- Froszt. Aoy. Hunt. Palatin-Joseph Unit). 


Oscar T. Quimby 
The formation and constitution of crystals of lead salts 
containing water-soluble colloid. F. D. Miles Trans. 
Roy. Soc (London) A23S, 125-64( 1935) —The absorption 
of dextrin, gum arable or gelatin in growing crystals of 
PbCli, PbBri, Pblt, PbNi and PbSO, was studied. Afore 
than 10 % may be firmly bound and 5% may be present in 


T-..L c,. ' Dir... TV . _ ^ vuau lu/o may De urmiy oouna ana o , 0 may 

n qoA SoP ro ”i P"b. Dept. Mittint Met 7, 26-452 a crystal without confusing ns structure. The changes 

verv of , ol 9 ,n crystal habit, and alterations in stability of various 

- • phys. forms and hydrates, induced by absorption of colloid 


very many spherical particles in a paraffin oil emulsion 
proved that velocity depends on particle size In the 
range from 1 to lO^i velocity increases directly with diam. 
of particle. Theoretical explanation by means of the 
formulas of Debye and lluckel, and of Eucken is at- 
te rF- e £li_ ^ S. S. de Finily 

Electrokinetics XVH Surface charge and ion an- 
tagonism. Laurence S Mojer and Henry B Butt. J. 


during both slow and rapid pptn , are described. The 
relation between amt. absorbed and colloid soln -conon. 
was followed Differences shown by the salts are dis- 
cussed. Microscopic observations of the ppts. were 
made. The adsorption of dextrin on preformed crystals 
of chloride and azide was measured and compared with the 
estd. available surface Results were checked with dex- 
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tnn purified by dialysis, the osmotic pressure of which was 
detd Maltose was not absorbed {joins contg chloride 
anddiatyzcd dextrin wire exaind in Iheultramicroscopeand 
their conductivities w tre measured There was no evidence 
of assocn of I'b ion and dextun in soln X-ray examn 
showed that the lattice spacing* of the puie salts are un- 
alTected by the introduction of colloid The difficulties in 
applying the known methods of estg particle sue are 
mentioned An approx correction for finite size of the 
aperture is worked out The results show that as colloid 
is taken up the av particle width is decreased, but the 2 
salts examd , azide and sulfate, behave differently 
The ratio of coherent to incoherent radiation was measured 
with the conclusion that in Ihe complexes of azide (but 
not sulfate) extremely fine (colloidal) Fb compd must be 
present It is concluded that the constitution of the 
complexes is that of a connected skeletal growth of crjs- 
talhtcs, all in nearly the same crystallographic onentation, 
with layers of colloid in between These layers consist of 
irregular bundles of long dextrin moH anchored in the 
crystallites by some or their hydroxyls, but having the 
rest ftec T D Rossini 

Reactions of organic anions with basic thorium chlonde 
hydrosols Reversal of charge with salts of the hydroxy 
acids and with nitric acid Arthur W Thomas and 
Chester B Krcmcr J Am Chem Soc 57, 253*)— 11 
(1935), cf C A 29,7754* — The relative reactivities of 
K salts of the carboxylic acids were studied by noting the 
changes in pn With concn of salt on basic Th chloride 
hydrosols Conclusions Hydroxy org anions reverse 
the cationic charge to anionic thonate micelles Coned 
IINOi reverses the charge The effects of H|SO«, HC1 and 
IINOi are compared Raymond H Lambert 

Simple lyotropic effects (viscosity) E M Bruins 
Rec Irav chtm 55, 13-10(1930) —See C A 29,000* 

G. G 

Structure viscosity of lyophihc sol* I Gelatin sols 
Nic I’cskov and S Averbuch Kollotd-Z 73, 182-91 
(1935) —An overflow viscometer is described, it consists 
of 3 capillaries of equal diam (0 0508 cm ), but various 
lengths (7 1, 13 9 and 20 2 cm ) connected to the same 
reservoir which communicates with a manostat The 
amt of liquid 5 flowing through each of the capillaries in a 
single overflow time Z is measuied under a definite pressure 
P Theoretically both PZ/S, which is proportional to the 
viscosity *i, and St /Si (subscripts refer to two of the above 
capillaries) should be independent of P for liquids obeying 
the Ifagen-Poiseuille law With water, 20% sugar soln , 
EtOH and AmOH, these ratios were found to be const 
within 1 % over a P range of 00-900 mm H,0 With an 
electrodialyzed gelatin whose sols had a pa of 4 4-4 5, 
the effect of p n , P and temp on n of 1 and 2% gelatin sols 
was studied A 2% gelatin sol showed no anomalous 
effects at 34° or higher regardless of pa or age At 30* 
deviations from the Hagen Poiseuille law were observed 
only within the pa range 3 5-5 5, the effect decreasing 
with time if the sol was previously aged at 20* but increas- 
ing with time if the sol was freshly prepd at 30° At 25° 
or lower, deviations were observed over the whole pn 
range (2 10) These deviations are caused by 2 factors 
(1) the formation of an inner structure and (2) the orien- 
tation of the micelles "The abs value cf does not 
seem to be connected unconditionally with structure 
phenomena because sols with a p n far from 4 5 have simul- 
taneously a gieater viscosity and a less pronounced struc- 
ture “ Some measurements are also given with a Kruyt 
viscometer and with an Ostwald -Auerbach overflow viscom- 
eter Oscar T Quimby 

Viscosity and plasticity of disperse systems VIII 
Application of the A I Bachinskn formula to the vis- 1 
cosity of hydrogenated fats M P Volarovich and G B 
Ravieh Kollotd-Z 73, 339-42(1935), cf C A 30, 
12* — The authors measured the d (Westpbat balance) and 
viscosity (Ubbelohde capillary viscometer) 'at 6° temp 
intervals for sunflower-seed oil (25-95°), hydrogenated 
fat A (50-140°) and hydrogenated fat B (55-95°) The 
fat acids of A had a titer of 34 2° those of B, 52 3®. 
The product of pressure and time of outflow was const 


I within *1%, the limit of accuracy of the viscosity data 
The viscosity -temp curves for A and B coincided Plots 
of the fluidity w sp vol gave straight lines for all 3 sub 
stances aliove a fluidity of about 0 05, corresponding to the 
Bachinskil relation (cf C. A 7, 30CO'), the break at a 
fluidity of 0 05 is assoed with polymerization 

Oscar T Quimby 

Hydroxide gels and hydrated oxide gels and their «m . 

, pbotenc properties R Frick e Kollotd Z 73, 300 
' (1935) —Polemical with Krause, C A 29, 7753* 

O T Q 

Mechanism and kinetics of thixotropic solidification 
Wilfi ird Heller Compt rend 202,61-4(1936), cf C A 
24, 1782 — The thixotropic gels formed on adding 0 03- 
0 00 17 NaCI to a 110 micromol sol of Fe t O, (2 hrs ) were 
centrifuged for 10 to 190 mm , and the percentages of solid 
gil detd The results are explained by regarding thuo- 
: tropic solidification as depending on (1) the rate of forma- 
tion of germs (centers of gelation), (2) the rate of growth 
of these germs into elementary gels ("geloids") and (3) 
the rate at which these geloids associate Thus the ques- 
tion whether the solid resulting from thixotropy consists 
of a net of gel enclosing liquid, or a uniform and homo- 
geneous gel reduces to a question of time CAS 
Coagulation of ferrocyanide sols containing varying 
amounts of potassium ferrocyanide Nirmala Pada 
Chat ter jee J. Indian Chem Soc 12, 071-85(1935) — 
An extension of previous work (cf C A 24, 5572) to 
sols of Prussian blue (I), and of U (II), Al (III),Cu (I\), 
7n (V) and Cd (VI) ferroeyanidcs. Conens of chlorides 
expressed as millicquiv /l. necessary to coagulate (I) fol- 
low the senes K > Ba > AgfNO,) > Al > Th The other 
sols were pptd in presence of varying amts (0 05-1000 mil 
htqmv ) of K,FeC,N, Amt of KCI necessary increased 
generally with increase in amt of KiFeC«N« At high 
concns the effect was irregular Sols were prepd bypptn 
and then alternate washing and centrifuging until peptiza- 
tion occurred, (I to III were acidic, IV to VI basic) 
Coagulating concn was detd by finding the least concn 
of salt necessary to produce a clear supernatant liquid 
upon centrifuging for 8 min , the sol with electrolyte Sp 
cond and cataphoretic speeds for (IV) were detd Data 
and curves are given E R Scmerz 

Dielectric constant and conductivity of gelatin tola ana 
gels Arkadjusz Piekara and Bruno Fiekara Kollotd Z 
73,273-0(1935); cf C A 28, 2594* —Sols and gels contg 
0 5 to 1 25% electrodialyzed gelatin per 100 g soln were 
studied at various temps ( 10-40°) The data (4 tables, 
6 graphs) show (1) the dielec const of gelatin disper- 
sions (D) is greater than that of pure H,0_ (D ) and 
increases linearly with concn , (2) not only D, but also 
the elec cond of gelatin sols is greater than that of gels 
at the same temp and concn ; (3) although D lor a 
given concn increases with temp , the difference V-u 
decreases Two Au sols and an o-FeOOH sol had U 
values identical wiih that ot HtO Oscar T Quimby 
Investigations of the effects of some factors on rhythmic 
crystallization Majel M MacMasters, Julia E Abbott 
and Charles A Peters J Am Chem Soc 57, 25CW-8 
(1935) — Several types of rhythm are differentiated, the 
most important ones being coarse rhythm, and fine rhythm 
(period 0 005 to 0 01 mm ) Differences in temp ana 
concn do not affect the rhythmic crystn of KiCrjO: 
from aq soln Crystd (NH,),Cr,Oj and Na,Cr»Oj 
show a periodic structure Foreign anions have a specine 
effect m inhibiting fine rhythm, the order of decreasing 
effectiveness being nitrate, sulfate, chloride It is sug- 
gested that Liesegang rings and rhythmic crystn from 
soln or melt have a common cause J B Austin 
The colloid chemistry of nee starch and cooking Of nee 
m Ichiro Sakurada, Toshio Kitano and KeiroW 
Fuchino Bull Inst Phys - Chem Research (Tokyo) I*, 
361-73(1935), cf C A 28, 3431* —The transformation 
velocity of starch from 0- into tt-form, generally, pecurrtog 
at 60-65°, vanes with the temp ,65* — 16 hrs ,70 — ohrs , 
or 90’ — 20-30 min cooking being required for the ront- 
genographically complete transformation This is 
accelerated by an increase in amt of water added, and by 
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dipping the rice grams in water before cooking. Grams i 
swell rapidly with the conversion of 0 -starch of natural 
rice into a-starch of cooked rice, and decompose easily 
with diastase, Konda 

Chemistry of celluloid formation II Heterogeneous 
transformation la the fibrous state affected by the reaction 
medium Motoi Wadano, Kurt Hess and Carl Trogus 
Z pkysik Chem B30, 159-82(1935), cl C A 26,3485 — 
The reaction between nitrocellulose and camphor to form s 
celluloid was studied tn the solvents MeOH, ElOH, 
PrOH, iso-PrOIt, BuOH, sec BuOH, dimethylethyl- 
carbinol and iso-AmOH In addn to the earlier known 
compd , camphor-nitrocellulose I, 2 new ones II and IH 
were found and identified by x-ray and chem analysis of 
the solid phase The relation of the 3 compds to each 
other is discussed A few expts wme also made m Ctlli, 
toluene, m -xylene and cyclohexene as solvents III 
Catalytic reactions in the fibrous state Heterogeneous 3 
catalysis by liquid catalysts m the solid substrate Motoi 
Wadano, Cart Trogus and Kurt Mess Ibid 183 231 — 
The formation of camphor nitrocellulose I was studied in 
C«ff ( join with the catalysts MejCO, MeOH, TtOH, 
BuOH and iso-AmOH The effect of Me, CO was studied 
by nieans of x-ray diagrams \ reaction mechanism is 
proposed IV Camphonzatlon of nitrocellulose with l- 
esmphor and dl-camphor K Hess, C Trogus and M 
Wadano Ibid 232-5 — The teactions of d~, l- and dl 4 
camphor to form (I) are indistinguishable from x ray 
analysis G M Murphy 

The partial molal volumes of ammonia and hydrogen in 
liquid ammonia hydrogen mixtures under pressure at 100 ° 

R Wiebe and T H Tremearne J Am Chem Soc 57, 
21,01-3(1935); cf C A 29, OS!' -The vols of NH.-II 
mists in the liquid phase from WO to 800 atms were 
measured and the partial mnlal vols of both constituents s 
ealed At the relatively high concns used the partial 
molal vol of II in liquid Nil, is pos and increases with the 
concrt of ll except at the lowest pressure The partial 
molal vol of Nil, decreases as the concn of H increases 
W C remchus 

The solubilities of l-prohne and l-hydroxyprolme in 
water, the calculated heats of solution, and the partial 
molal volume of l-hydroxyprolme Tetsuo Tomiyama and 

CarlL A Schmidt J Cen Physiol 19,379-82(1935) — 6 
A curve of soly of the 2 compds is given, also a table 
Of ctxIJs of the soly equations all focl-prohne is 1 310, 
for 1-hydrosyproline 150* > Partial molal vols for f-hy- 
droxyprolme are given in a table, the ealed molal vol 
■s 85 2 C II R 

The diffusion t>! ammonium 32)13 wiib reference to 
other properties. Lars W Oholm Fmifca Kemistsam- 
fundets Mtdd. 44, 35-5 >(1035) — The diffusion rates of 
NH,Cl,^NH.NO, and (NH,),SO» were detd at the temps 
12% 20° and 23-25° and for normalities ranging from 0 I 
to 7 0 NH,CJ gives a mm of D — 1 3GS at 0 5 N at 20° 
which nses to 1 -177 at 4 N and 1 440 at 0 1 N Tor NIL- 
NO,. P ■■ 1.403 at 0 1 N, which gradually drops to t 228 
al 7 A’ For (NH,),SO,, D — 1 007 at 0 1 A’, whichdrops 
to 0 <87 at G A”. Relative viscosities and ds also were 
detd The viscosity shows a mm of 0 9730 for 2 N NH«- 
Cl. and a mm. of 0 9378 for 2 A' Nil, NO,, but for (Nil,),- 6 
SO, it falls steadily from a value of 1 992 at 0 JV to 1 031 
at 0.25 AT II. C. Duus 

J J- Hermans z'. Physik 97, 
C8I-0 ( 1935) . — Born s ealen (C. A. 14, 2113) of the mo- 
bility of ion, is critically discussed and the exact solution 
found in the case of infinite diin This ts extended to the 
case of nonmfimte diln. and to the first approximation the 
mobility is proportional to the concn , not to its square 
root Swiries 9 

The mobility of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions in aqueous 
n G Wanmer. Ann. Physik. 24, 5C9-90 
(103o); cf. C. A. 30, 1280* — The theory is further 
treated mathematically The theory agrees fairly well 
with the mobility of D,0* and OD“ in D,0. 

_ , ... R. E. DeRight 

tstmubon of transference numbers In dilute solutions 
trom limiting Ionic conductances Benton Brooks Owen 


/ Am Chem. Soc. 57,2441(1935); cf . C. A . 26, 4525 — 
By introducing a semi cm pineal relation into the equation 
of Jones and Dole or the Long 5 worth parameter equation 
the estn of certain transference nos. from limiting conduc- 
tivities alone is facilitated By replacing the parameter A 
by the quantity —ffy/2(2TZ - I) /A characteristic of the 
whole group of electrolytes conforming to the Longsworth 
equation, geneiahty is gamed and precision impaired only 
slightly An accuracy better than one unit in the third 
decimal place of the transference no is claimed for this 
modified equation when applied to dll solns of Uni- 
umvalent electrolytes in which ionic assocn is negbgible 

J W Shipley 

Coefficient of activity of ions Marguerite Qumtm 
Compt rend 202, 123-5(1930) — rrom detns of £c<i and 
£11 for varying values of m in the cells Cd (amalgam 
2 phases) | CdC1„ m I KC1, satd 1 KC1 0 1 N | Hg,Cl, | Hg 
and Ag ( AgCI i CdCI„ m ( KCl satd I KC1 0 1 N ( Ilg,- 
Cl, | Hg the values of (£c)ri and (£o)ei are deduced as 

0 3491 and —0 2242 v , resp , and therefrom the value* of 
a l<4 and On, a being the parameter in Debye's theory, as 
5 4 and about 2 A , resp (cf Gronwati, et at , C A 25, 
533G) This value for o> 1 agrees fairly well with that, G * 

1 A , deduced from Q 's earlier results ( C A 22. 2097) 

C A Silherrad 

Activity coefficients of sulfunc acid in anhydrous ethyl 
alcohol from electromotive -force data A W Scholl, a. 
Witt Hutchison and G C Chandlec J Am Chem Soc. 
57, 2542-1(1935) —The activity coefls of It, SO, in EtOH 
are ealed from e m f measurements with the cell If, I 

H. SO, | Hg,SO,(s) | Hg W B Ketghtott 

Transition cases in the distribution of ions Raymond 

M Tuosx J Am Chem Soc 57 , 2004 7(1935); cf 
C A 29, 2824' — By using a distribution function for the 
relation of free 10 ns and ion pairs in an electrolyte a ertt 
point in the concn is found above which free and assoed 
ions become indistinguishable This concn , 3 2 X 10“' 
D l at 25° for 1 — l electrolytes, is experimentally the 
concn above which the simple laws of dil solns of electro- 
lytes are no longer obeyed At higher concns higher 
types of assocn must be considered for the cases of nonaq 
solns Tor aq solns a numerical significance is attached 
to the phrase "at low concns ’’ J W. Shipley 

Calomel electrodes and Gouy’s equation for diffusion 
potentials M. Chanoz, G Florence and P Perrottet. 
Arch phys biol 12,2.38-50(1935), cf C A 29,2825'.— 
A crit discussion Electrodes using satd KCl soln arc 
preferred L E Gilson 

Volta effect of electrolytic solutions against water, and 
characteristics of acidity and basicity Suzanne Veil 
Compt Tend 202, 121-3(19.30), cf C. A. 28,4287'; 29, 
3390' — Two Pt wires inserted in a sheet of gelatin at 
di/Tcrenl points show a p d due to heterogeneity of the 
gel If one wire is inserted in a drop of pure 11,0 on the 
gel the p d remains practically unchanged If the second 
wire is inserted in a drop of soln of some salt (lying on the 
gel) a p d is observed This is termed the electrometric 
potential (e p ) of that soln It may be considerable, 
e g , more than 0 5 v for satd solns of re(NO»)jor Na,S. 
It is pos if the pos pole ts in the soln in the cell Pt | 11,0 I 
soln ) Pt, and neg if the pos pole is in the II»0. The e, p. 
is pos for solns that redden litmus, neg for those that 
turn it blue, 1 e , acidity and basicity are correlated with 
the Volta effect of the soln against HjO C. A S 

Passage of current In electrolytes without electrolysis 
M Vasilesco-Karpen Bull soc roumame phys. 36,9-16 
(1934) — Aq solns contg 50% KI and concns of4-3()% 

I, conduct d c with no deeompn. Since there is no 
polarization, solns contg 30% It conduct 150,000 times 
the current for the same e m f . as those without I, The 
reactions I + e— 1 “ at the cathode and I" — e-* I at the 
anode account for the cond , the net result betng the 
transfer of the electricity The Only resistance is due to 
the increased concns at the poles If the electrodes are 
horizontal with the anode above, gravity aids the diffusion • 
hence the current is greater than when in the vertical 
position The opposite effect is noted if the horizontal 
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position is reversed Dependent on the external resist- 1 
anee, the relative position of the electrodes, etc , an un- 
stable region is reached where the voltage between the 
plates oscillates regularly. This results in a rhythmic 
flow of current. R. E. DeRight 

Determining p a with the glass electrode. D. Wolfers 
Bull soc chim. tnal 17, 1659-72(1035). — The Morton- 
type glass electrode gives excellent results with all concns 
of HCI and HNO, less than 2 N With undild human s 
urine the glass electrode gives values 0 1-0.2 pn unit 
lower than those obtained with the quinhydrone electrode. 
When urine is dild with 3 vols of redistd. water the p n 
increases 0 1-0 3 unit as detd. by the glass electrode or 

0 01-0 24 unit rs detd by the quinhydrone electrode. 

L E Gilson 

Exchange equilibrium between deuterium and am- 
monia Karl Wirt* Z. physth. Chem B30, 2S9-97 
(1935); ef. C. A 30, 645*. — Equil between NIIi and D 3 
was studied in vessels contg. a It filament kept at 300*. 
The gas pressure was 40-50 mm and equil was reached in 
1-1 5 hr The uncatalyzed equil was studied m quartz 
at the same temp. Analysis was by thermal cond The 
various equil involved may be reduced to 4 independent 
ones which were taken as II, + D, m 211 D, A'.. NH, + 
HD NII,D + H„ A,. NH, + NHD, r* 2NH,D, A',; 
ND, + NDH, pa 2NHD„ A, The analytical precision 4 
was not high enough to dct. all of these equil consts so 
A», A, and A, were ealed from spectroscopic data and 
used to det. A, from the expts The latter was 2 0, ob- 
served and 1 82, ealed The distribution quotient, V •» 
(D/H in exchange partners)/(D/H in hydrogen) is about 
IS G M. Murphy 

Exchange reactions with deuterium I Deuterium 
and hydrogen ehlonde raul C. Cross and Philip A 
Leighton. J Chem Physics 4 , 28-30(1030). — An app S 
lor detg exchange equil and rates of exchange of D, with 
H -contg compds is described the gas d balance is used 
to analyze H,-D, mixts Results on the equil II, + 
2DCI - D, + 2HC1 and H, + DCI ■» HD + HCI agreed 
with theoretical values G M. Petty 

A useful integrated form of the equation for calculating 
change of equilibrium with temperature J D. Austin 
J Am Chem Soc 57, 2428-34(1035) —The method is 
useful chiefly for plotting soly data. If soly , expressed 
as mol fraction, is plotted against abs temp on double 
logarithmic coordinates the data fall on a straight line If 
the temp (T) is expressed as the ratio of T to some suit- 
able reference temp , such as the m p of the solvent, the 
data for all solvents having the same entropy of melting 
fall on the same straight line J B Austin 

The thermal equilibrium of the cis-trans isomers of di- 
chloroethylene at high temperatures William Maroney. 7 
J Am Chem. Soc 57, 2397-8(1035) —Earlier detns 
(C A 28, 5400') were extended to 975”. The av molar 
heat of transition ealed from the equil consts is 618 cals 

J B. Austin 

Constitution of liquid zinc amalgams Herman A 
Liebhafsky J Am Chem Soc 57, 2657-62(1935) — 
The e. m f data for Zn amalgams were reexamd and 
interpreted on the assumption that Zn, and Zn, arc in 
rapid equil with monat Zn This polymerization 
hypothesis is supported by the exptl e m f values ob- 
tained for the more coned amalgams and fairly well for 
the more dil J. W Shipley 

Concentration maxima of endothermic compounds at 
high temperatures Application to ozone and nitric ozlde 
E. Brmcr, B Susz and E Rad llelv Chtm Ada 18, 
1468-78(1935) — The partial pressures for the decoropn of 

01 and NO at high temps were redetd The equil consts 

approximate the values of the Nernst theorem, but are 
lower than those previously reported by B and S (C. A- 
25,3570) O, has its max concn at approx. 3500*, with 
a corresponding partial pressure of 2 19 X 10” 1 atm. NO 
has its max at about 3750®, with a partial pressure of 
0 0987 atm These differences are due to more exact 
values for the heat of formation. J II Reedy 

The direct carboxylation of carbon compounds III 


The free energy of benzoic add at 522 ®K. W. D Bonce: 
and C R. Kinney. J. Am. Chem Soc. 57, 2402-3(1935): 
cf. C A. 27, 5068-9 — The free energy of formation of 
C,H,COjH from C.H, and CO, at 522*K. was ealed tab* 
18,172 cal , while the equil. const , K, was 10"’ •* 

H. W. Leahy 

Carbamate equilibrium I. Equilibrium of ammo 
adds, carbon dioxide and carbamate in aqueous solution, 
with a note on the Ferguson Roughton carbamate method 
Wm C Stadie and Helen O’Brien J. Biol Chem 112, 
723-58(1036) — The mass-action law was applied to the 
equil of amino acids (I) and CO, (II) and equations are 
dem ed that describe these equilibria The equilibria were 
experimentally detd and the validity of the equations 
was tested. II and I do not combine to yield carbamates 
(III) at the isoelec, point of I HCO, or CO, ions do not 
combine with I. Formation of IH is inhibited by CHiO. 
Fiee II reacts only with the amphion of I and carbamino 
compds of I are dibasic salts at all p n values greater than 7, 
hence the equil is expressed by Ktm “ (Am’)(H r )f. 
( Z~)aco,Pcot, where Am" is the concn of 01, Z~ the 
amphion concn and acojPcoi physically dissolved II 
The equil of II and I in the absence of HjCO, or its ions, 
termed “non-carbonate equil ,” was experimentally 
measured in a special app and is governed by (Am*) 
((A) - (B*) + (Am*)]/[(B®) - 2(Am)|* - OcoAo. 
A Am/ Kt, where N is total I, B + available base, and Ks 
the dissocn const of I Tor glycine (IV), alanine and 
cyileic acid p* Am at 20® is 5 54, 5 57 and 5 27, resp 
Equil in the presence of II, CO,, or “total equil was 
measured by the usual tonometnc method and is governed 
by a similar equation modified to take into account hydra 
tion of 0, and for IV pn Am is 4 81 The Ferguson-Rough- 
ton method was amplified to apply to systems contg 
large amts of free II by addn of sufficient carbonic an- 
hydrase to accelerate hydration of II 200- or 300-fold, thus 
excluding any mode of combination of I and II peculiar to 
the pn range 5-7 R C. Elderneld 

Esterification as a gas reaction C A Winkler and C 
N Hmshelwood 2 rans Faraday Soc. 31, 1739-43 
(1935) — The esterification reaction was chosen as a typi- 
cal reaction occurring in soln which it was hoped could be 
induced to take place in the gas phase The reaction be- 
tween IICl and MeOH* vapor was studied at 450 It 
seemed to be confined to a wall reaction MeOH and 
AcOH began to react only at temps at which MeOH began 
to decompose With MeOH, AcOH and HCI the remits 
were not reproducible, but certain data were recorded 
From 25 to 30% esterification occurred at 300 with the 
proportions MeOH 100, AcOH 50 and HCI 2a mm 
Longer reaction time did not increase the amt of reaction 
The tendency to esterification was increased by increasing 
the partial pressure of MeOH, but was insensitive to ternp_ 
It js thought that reaction takes place m an adsorbed 
layer of MeOH where ionization of the catalyst can take 
place, and the formation of this layer depends upon various 

uncontrollable factors In CCb Join the reaction velocity 
falls off only at very low ale concn When MeOH concn is 
further reduced the rate becomes proportional to it and is 
proportional to JAeOH] 1 /, As in the gas phase the 
results could not be reproduced well C E. P J 

The oxidation of oxahe add by Iodic acid accompanied 
by a change of the stationary adjustment of the inter- 
mediate product of the reaction Emil Abel and Leopold 
Blumenkrang Monatsh 6(5, 181-92(1935) —Ordinarily 
the oxidation of (COOH), by HIO, yields I ion as an inter- 
mediate and I,, CO, and water as final products How- 
ever, when the amt. of I ion in its stationary concn H 
permanently changed, as by maintaining artificially van 
ous concns of the I ion, then a change is brought about in 
the character of the reaction products* I, becomes an 
intermediate and I ion a final product The authors at- 
tempted an automatic maintenance of the I-ion concn m 
the addn of Agl + Agio,, thereby producing a small, 
const and calculable I-ion concn , (Aaji/AaiIOiJI* 1 * ]• 
where the L ’s represent the relative soly product* this 
attempt was not successful because of the slowness w tn 
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establishment of the equil betw een the sotid phase and the 
substrate However, without defining it thermodynami- 
cally, the authors succeeded in finding a sufficiently const, 
stationary I -ion concn from velocity relationships This 
was detd. from the reaction-kinetic velocity of homogene- 
ous formation of I ion and the heterogeneous velocity of 
its change to the solid phase. The calen. is based on the 
experimentally detd velocity r* of the 10, ~ — I “ reaction 

r, - — <J|IOj")/df - HO,-J|H*]*lI-I|A/» + k e ** 
[I~] + *;ril.-11 The mechanism of this reaction and 
the kinetics are derived. In the exptl work a coned 
soln of I in benzene was used and kept in const equil. w ith 
thenq soln by rapid agitation Thedetns were made at 
25° by tbe method of Abel and Hilfcrdmg (C A 29, 
4247*;, and the data obtained are gi\en in 4 tables 
Exptl results. (1) The oxidation of (COOH)j to COi by 
means of JIJOj, in which the HIO» is ordinarily reduced to 
I, can be varied to yield I ion by changing the stationary 
adjustment of the ''normally" obtained intermediate 
reaction product, the I ion, by artificially increasing the 
concn of the latter (2) This artificial increase to a 
suitable I-ion concn is brought about by the addn of 
Agl + Agio, to (COOH)t + I IIO. solns (3) Evolution 
of CO. cannot be observed generally , it accompanies the I 
reaction under suitable conditions, particularly during the 
lowering of the I concn ,c g , by the creation of a suitable 
distribution equil (4) Under such conditions a division 
of the reaction takes place from IIIO to the 2 reaction 
products CO. and I, (5) In agreement with the kinetics 
resulting from the mechanism developed it was found that 
an increasing concn of I favors the production of CO. 
(C) The ordinary method of ealeg the reaction velocity of 
the I hydrolysis from the distribution of the reaction 
product between CO. and I. was shown to be insufficiently 
checked numerically Many references L. S. 

The decomposition of propane and n -butane at carbon 
^laments Leonard Belch cte and En c K. Ridcal. J 
Am Chem Soc. 57, 2400-9(1035) , cf. C A 29,6128* — 
The decompn. was investigated from the standpoint of 
radicals and olefin products The expts indicate that 
tbe initial act is the production of II and the complemen- 
tary olefin The latter then dissocs to CII. and the next 
lower olefin, except in the case of 1,2-butylene, which 
Undergoes further dehydrogenation to butadiene. Tbe 
energies of activation for the 2 reactions were detd. as 
94 2 and 93.2 kg. -cal. H. W Leahy 

The kinetic treatment of nuclear formation In super- 
saturated vapors. R Becker and W. Daring. Ann 
Ph)sik 24, 719-52(1035) — Folhmng the work ot Farias 
(C A. 21, 1575) and Stranski and Kaishev (C A 29, 
S324 1 , GS10’) a theory is developed for the kinetics of the 
formation of nuclei in supersatd vapors. In contrast to 
the use by these authors of differential equations, senes of 
rigorously eonstnicted algebraic recurrence relations are 
Used, and are solved without involving arbitrary consts 
The analysts is carried through for linear, surface and space 
nuclei It is applied so as to explain the range of v alidity 
of the Ostwald law of progression The analysis is inter- 
preted in terms of an analogy with the laws of current 
Cow in networks of conducting circuits. M. Muskat 


Kinetics of the dehydration of gypsum. P. P. Budm- 
kofl and L. A Schtschukareva. Kolloii-Z. 73, 334-9 
(1935) — The dehydration of natural gypsum at 107° 
approximated a ummol. process. The velocity was 
considerably reduced by 5% NaCl Addn, of 5% KC1 
stopped the reaction at 107® and the velocity was negli- 
gible up to 120°, where the reaction was no longer ummol 
A sample of CaSO. 2H.0 showed no appreciable rate of 
dehydration below 130° where the reaction was retarded 
by 3% NaCl, neither reaction being ummol O. T. Q 

The zero point energy of an activated complex and the 
reaction 2NO + 0» — 2NO, O K Rice. J Chem 
Physics 4, 53-9(1936) — It is shown that a reaction whose 
rate is dcid solely by a transitory activated complex in the 
formation of which classical degrees of freedom must be 
frozen out into vibrations, must have n pos. activation 
energy at all temps , which increases with temp. A neg. 
actuation energy would mean the formation of a stable 
intermediate compd or "mol complex " The theory is 
applied to the reaction 2NO + Oi — ► 2NO. G M P. 

The dilatometnc method for following the hydrolysis of 
sucrose David 1 Hitchcock and Ruth D Dougs n J. 
Phys Chem 39, 1177-S3(1935) — The velocity consts , 
ealed from the \ol change of sucrose-IICl solns in dila- 
tometers at 25°, agree with those detd polanmetrically. 
The rate of vol change in suernse-mvertase soins is 
directly proportional to the invertase concn The charac- 
teristic effects of sucrose concn and p a on the velocity of 
invertase action ore approx the same m dilatometnc as in 
pofanmetric expts The total contraction from the com- 
plete hydrolysis of 1 mol of sucrose varies, with concns of 
catalyst and sucrose, from 6 1 to C 9 cc. Extrapolation to 
infinite diln gives 6 92 cc. at 25® The ddatometric 
method may be used in place of the polarimetric method 
L. E. Steiner 

Thermal decomposition of certain gaseous organic com- 
pounds Moms W Travers Mature 136, 909-10 
(1035). — Further work on the thermal decompn. of gase- 
ous AcII and ethylene oxide confirms T.'s earlier opinion 
(C. A. 29, 1057') that observing the rate of increase of 
pressure at const vol as suggested by Hinshelwood (C A. 
28, 7120 •) does not give a true rate for the chem reactions 
or a true idea of the mechanism of the chem. processes 
1 involved The reactions depend upon the surface of the 
system and involve a "chain” mechanism. O E. S 

Kinetics of the oxidation of gaseous hydrocarbons 
IH. The oxidation of acetylene E. W. R Steacie and 
R. D McDonald J Chem. Physics 4, 75-81(1936) ; cf. 
C. A 29, 9S5*, 4246*. 71G5*.— The kinetics of the oxida- 
tion of gaseous C,ff, was investigated by the static method 
The results show marked irregularities due to variations 
m the surface The rate of the reaction is — (d/dt) 
(C.lft) =• A'(C.U»)* T /(Ot)« 1 when O. is in excess. In a 
packed bulb the order is diminished to I 4 Packing de- 
creases the rate at high pressures but has no effect nt low 
pressures In an empty vessel the CO/CO. ratio is inde- 
pendent of the pressure Packing decreases this ratio, and 
tt further decreases rapidfy with diminishing pressure. 
The apparent heat of activation of the reaction is 35,000 
cal IIClIO retards the reaction; CIIO CHO has no 
: effect The complete course of the reaction is . 


y(CiHiOi) — CIIO CHO - 


► IICOOH — CO + 11,0 


Formula for the rate of evaporation of adsorbed atoms 
and molecules J K. Roberts. Trans Faraday Soc. 31, 
19-13(1935) — The formula tf ** —2 06 X 10“’* logi»f 
(if , A7'Vi/<l>)e*rar was developed to give the rate of 
evapn of adsorbed atoms and mols. // is in sec M = 
mol. vrt , -r — mol. heat of desorption in C3I It is con- 
sistent with the behavior of adsorbed films of H, and O. on 
"* C. E. P. Jeffreys 


► CHO C001I — IICIIO +CO. 

L CO + HCOOH -*• CO + 11,0 

„ G. M. Petty 

Kinetics of the reaction between «-bromopropionate and 
silver ions. A heterogeneous reaction taking place on the 
surface of silver bromide. A. N. Xappanna. Free. 
Indian Acad Set. 2A, 512-24(1935).— The velocity of the 
reaction between a-bromopropionate (I) and Ag ions was 
studied m very dil soln. at 27® by detg. the amt of H + 
formed, by adding KJ and KIO, and titrating the I, freed 
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with OOt or 0 003 A T Na,S;0, The hydrolysis of 1 is 
extremely slow in pure 11,0 and in solns below 0 001 N 
even when AgNOi is added The velocity becomes rapid 
only when AgBr is present In suspension and decreases if 
the Agile formed in the reaction coagulates The rate of 
reaction can be expressed by the equation dx/dt — Aj(o — 
*)(& —*)(« + ») in which a, b, and c are the initial concns. 
of I, Ag and AgBr in suspension The heterogeneous 
reaction takes place between 1 and Ag ions spaixcly ad- 
sorbed on the surface of the AgBr particles. Increasing 
the ratio of the concns of the reactants, other conditions 
remaining const , causes the velocity const to fall gradu- 
ally, indicating that the relative orientation of the 2 kinds 
of ions in the adsorbed layer becomes less and less favor- 
able for reaction Janet C Austin 

Temperature dependence of the energy of activation In 
the deaJdolizabaa of diacetone alcohol Victor K La Mcr 
and Mary L Miller J. Am Chem. Soe. 57, 2l»74 SO 
(1935) — The velocity const , k, for the docompn of di- 
acctone ale in oq NaOH was detd. at 11 temps from 0® 
to 50° At 25* k/e is independent of theconcn of NaOII 
(c - 0 02 to 0 10 A’), but at 50* k/c decreases slightly as e 
increases from 0 008 to 0 06 A’. £» rt increases from 15,- 
850 cal at 5® to 17,250 cal at 32 5® and then decreases by 
about 500 cat at 45* Theaddn of 18 5 vol %ofMe01I 
to the soln increases £.,, by 1500 cal at 20®, about as 
much at lower temps , more at higher temps Parallel 
results are obtained for the B — T curves, the addn. of 
18 5% MeOH producing an increase of one logarithmic 
unit in £ A survey of the literature shows that 6E..J 
i>T may be large for reactions involving a halogen compd 
(3 references), or for reactions which are a hydrolysis or a 
proton change (7 references) IV. B Kcighton 

The energies and entropies of activation of the reaction 
between bromoacetate and thiosulfate Ions Victor K 
La Mcr and Mildred E Katnner. J Am Chem. Soe 57, 
2602-8(1935) — The effect of interionic attraction on the 
activation energy, £.„, and on the entropy of activatton, 
or the action const , £, was studied 1 or water at 25®, 
E,„/2 3RT - £®.„/2 3RT + 0 51Z*Z B V* and B - 
B* + 1 52Z A Z B vA At 0 to 37 5* with Ka,S,Oi and 
CH.BrCOONa each 0 005 ,tf, &E.„/or is about -8 6cal / 
deg mole, with 0 18 M NaCl it is about —12 Balsode- 
creases with using temp In the presence of low-valence 
ions (Na + ) log k increases with s/p primarily owing to an 
Increase jd £ Theaddn of high -valence pos ions causes 
a considerable increase in This rate-depressing 

effect is more than opposed by the increase in £ The 
prevailing theory of catalytic action would predict a lower 
reaction rate on the addn of a neutral salt, for £,„ is 
shown to be increased by CS4 Z a Zb Zh cal /mole as a 
result of intenonic attraction The pos. catalytic effect of 
added neutral salts is due to a larger concomitant increase 
in £ This results from an increase in. the no of. effective 
collisions, which in turn arises from the formation of ion 
clusters Thus pos catalysis may result from either (1) a 
decrease in £»„, which corresponds to providing a lower 
by-pass in the energy barrier, or (2) an increase in the 
entropy of activation, which is equiv to an increase in the 
no of systems crossing the energy barrier per unit of time 
VV B Krighton 

The influence of nonelectrolytes upon the kinetics of the 
reaction between bromoacetate and thiosulfate ions 
Victor K La Mer and Mildred E Kamner J. Am 
Chem Soc 57, 2669-73(1935), ef preceding abstr — The 
velocity const for the reaction between bromoacetate ions 
and thiosulfate ions in aq soln at 0® and at 25® is increased 
by the addn of nonelectrolytes Urea raises the dielec 
const , D, but does not affect £»,, Sucrose, glycerol and 
dioxane each lower D and decrease £.,» The action 
const , B, decreases almost linearly as a function of D~ l 
from D = 88 to D — 55 7 This may result from fewer 
effective collisions as D decreases because of increased 
electrostatic repulsion between the reacting ions When 
D is about 50 this repulsive effect is exhausted and ion 
assocn between the Na + ions and bromoacetate and thio- 
sulfate ions becomes so great that the reaction is sub- 


1 stantially between 2 uncharged mols In 32% sucrose, 
as in water, pos salt catalysis is due to the increase in B 
predominating over the simultaneous increase m 

W. B Keigbton 

Electric conductivity and phase diagram of bmiry 
alloys XVII The system lithium-aluminum G 
Grube, L Mohr and W Breumng Z Eleklrochem. 41, 
880-3(1935); cf C. A 29, OSP —The Li-Al alloys were 
- investigated according to the method of thermal analysis 
* and also by detn. of the temp coeff of elec, resistance of 
the solid alloys as previously described From these 
measurements the complete phase diagram was detd 
The liquid metals are not sol in each other in all propor- 
tions The miscibility gap in the liquid state extends at 
698® from 44 5 to 60 atoms % Li Cond measurements 
fixed the appearance of a solid soln on the A1 side at 
between 000* and room temp LiAJ forms with excess 
3 solid soln a homogeneous region which extends it 
521 * from 50 to 50 atoms % Li The existence of eryst 
LiiAl was detected It was formed at 521* by pentectic 
reaction between 0 solid soln and melt O E S 

Structure of the zinc-cadmium eutectic M Strau 
mams and N Brakss Z physik Chem B30, 117-31 
(I n 35) — The structure of the Zn Cd eutectic obtained by 
slow crystn was compared with that obtained on rapid 
cooling Microscopic examn showed only slight differ- 
ences The eryst fibers are not unit crystals but are com- 
posed of alternate layers of the Zn and Cd, growing perpen- 
dicular to the cooling surface of the melt The no of 
layers per mm is COO in the case of very slow cooling and 
becomes less with faster cooling G M Murphy 
The mutual solubility of aluminum, sodium, potassium 
and iron nitrates in water In the presence of mtne acid 
n. A. I ZaslavskiT, I L TUingcr and E A Eserova 
. Z onort alltem Chem. 225 , 305-11(1935); cf C A 
29 , C125‘ —The isotherms at 0* and 20*. for the system 
Al ( NO,),-NaNOr-HNO,-II,0 1 arc repotted Neither 
compd formation nor mixed crystals are found The 
solid phases appearing are Al(NO»), 9H,0, A1(K0|)»- 
8H.O, Al(NOi). C1I,0 and NaNO, L E Steiner 
Equilibrium In the system, lithium phthalate-phthauc 
acid-water Sterling B Smith, Wm A Sturm and 
Edward C. Ely / Am. Chem Soe 57, 2106-8(1935) - 
6 Soly. relations in the system Li:C.H,O ( -HtCiHi0,-Hi0 
were detd and isotherms constructed at 0 , 25 , and 50 . 
The 3 solid phases present at each of these temps were 
2Li,C,H,0. 311,0, LiHC.ff.O, 211,0 ( I ) and H,C,H,0, 
I cannot be purified by crystn from aq soln at temps 
lower than GO* W. B Keigbton 

Binary systems of p-di chlorobenzene with biphenyl, 
naphthalene and tnphenylmethane. Koss E Morris ana 
. Walter A. Cook. J. Am Chem Soc. S7, 2403-6(l<»3o) — 
' Solubilities, eutectic temps and eutectic compns of the 3 
binary systems of p-dichlorobenzene (I) with biphenyl 
fJIU with naphthalene fill) and with triphenylmetbane 

(IV) approach closely those ealed for ideal solns Toe 
eutectic temp and eutectic compn (mole fraction of I) tor 
the 3 systems were: I-II, 26 9*. 0 575, MB. 30 2 , 
0 606; I-IV, 35 9, 0 GS5. The m p. of pure IV is 93 2 • 
W. B. Keighton 

Purification and physical properties of organic com- 
pounds X. The freezing point diagram for the system 
acetamlide-propionamlide. Evald L Skau and Lom> r 
Rowe J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57, 2437-8(1935); cf C. d. 
29, 7770* — The binary f -p diagram for PhNHCOM 
and PhNHCOEt was detd by an accurate static method 
The Beckmann method proved unreliable The system 
shows compd formation with incongruent melting The 
compd tends to crystallize in unstable equil. from liquid 
mixts near the compd region XII The loweraliphah® 
bromides Evald L Skau and Rogers McCullough 
Ibid 2439-40— The b ps , ds and f ps were detd. lor 
Et, Tr, iso-Pr, Bu, iso-Bu, sec -Bu, and Am bromides 
AmBr was found to be dimorphous and monotropic The 
unstable form m —94 6° while the stable form m — 8< v 
II W Leaky.. 

Catalysis of acetylene polymerization In ultraviolet ugh 
by mercury vapor F. Toul Collection Ctecnosloc. 
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Communications 7, 491-2(1035); cf. Kemula.C. A 29, 1 
7775'.— A reply to tech, objections raised by k. Reply. 
W. Kemula, I Ind, 493-4 F B 

Phase equilibria in hydrocarbon systems XI Ther- 
modynamic properties of mixtures of a crude oil and a 
natural gas B H. Sage and W. N. Lacey. Ind Eng 
Chcm. 28, 249 56(1036), cf C A. 30, 94b» — Sp vols 
and sp heats were detd. experimentally for several mixts 


in a progressive manner Monosubstitution produces a 
decrease of 2 7 Cal , di substitution, 4 2 (cm) to 5 2 
(trans) , trisubstitution, 5 9, and tetrasubstitution, 6 2 
Thus the differential effect grows smaller with increasing 
no of substituents. The effect is independent of the 
chain length of the normal alkyl radical substituted, but 
branched groups appear to have greater effect. IV. 
Hydrogenation of some dienes and of benzene. Ibid 


of abrade oil and natural gas from Dominguez Field, } 14b 53 The following heats of hydrogenation in cals /mole 
Calif From these data the thermodynamic properties, "brained nt 355 k allene -4- -II«. rl— ou 

heat content and entropy were ealed Detailed tabula- 
tions and charts present the behavior of the mixts with 
changes of temp and pressure F L Browne 

The heat capacity of gadolinium sulfate from 1 0° to 
20 5 "K C \V Clark and \V II Kecsotn Phvsica 2, 

1075-9(1935) — The heat capacity of cryst Gd,(SO t ), - 
6HjO was measured from 1 0“ to 20 5®K and values are 
tabulated for each 0 5° in this range The following 3 
values of C r in cal deg -l mol *, taken from the table, 
illustrate the relation between C t and T 20 0°K , 4 50, 

10 0°K , 2 50, 12 0°K , 1 152, 8 0®K . 0 310, 4 0°K , 

0 100 , 3 0°K. , QUO, 2 0*K. , 0 2<tt, 1 0°K , 0 88 
Below 1®K , the hcat-capacity curse appears to be rising 
to the max theoretically expected for this paramagnetic 
salt F D Rossini 

Theory of anomalies in specific heat L Landau 
FAyiit Z Soujttumon 8, 113 18(1935) —Math 

Helen S Ilopfield 

Heats of adsorption of gases and vapors upon crystallo- 
genetic adsorbents. Arthur B Lamb and Edwin N Ohl 
J Am Chem Soc 57, 2154-61(1935) —The heats of 
adsorption of CH., C,H„ N,0. H.S, CO,, CH.Cl, C,1I,C1, 

CH>OH, CS, and C,HiOH on chabasitc, of CO, and CH,» 

OH on brueite, and of CO, on dehydrated thomsonitc were 
detd atO®. The mot heats of adsorption of such of these 5 

substances as are copiously adsorbed arc somew hat larger , » PP * .. , 

than those previously observed on charcoal and SiO, gil „ A ’ Cours de clnmie 

The heat of adsorption in general increases with the per- * c osugncment technique. 45- PP 
ccntage dehydration of the adsorbent I’ H Emmett ,, ljer 

Hydrazine. heats of solution of hydxazomum salts at 
25®. II E. C Gilbert and V. C Bushnell J Am F *° t 9 ? „ _ _ - , . 

Chtm Sot. 57, 2611-12(1935) : cf. C. A 29, 2064 1 —The Belefia Porto, Arturo Tratado de quimica general para 
heats of soln in 11,0 at 25* were detd for hydrazomum Jj* segunda ensenanza 3rd cd. Valladolid Cuesta 
dibromide, anhyd and hydrated and of hydrazomum 6 “ 9 “ 7 
sulfate, thus completing (he senes partially reported bc- 


obtained at 355 ®IC allene + 21 f>, — '71,280 

103 (200) , 1,3 -butadiene + 2H t , -57,067 * 28 (100); 
1 4-pemadiene + 2H„ -60,790 * 64 (150), 1 ,5-hexadiene 
-h 211,, -60,525 * 43 (150), 1 ,3-cyclohexadicne + 
211,, -55,367 * 5b (100), benzene + 3 H..-49.S02 * 
44 (150), cyclopentadicne + 2H,, —50,865 * 47 (200). 
The uncertainties represent calorimctnc precision, while 

the figures in parentheses arc the crudely estd al!-in- 

Thc follow mg 3 elusive errors The data are discussed and it is pointed 
out that 2 double bonds, when placed close together 
in the mol , exert an unstabilizing effect upon each 
other The resonance predictions of Pauling are con- 
finned but qualitatively William E Vaughan 

Constitution of complex metallic salts (Mann, Purdie) 6. 

« Revista de quimica e fannacia (A 'tin journal) Pub- 

lished monthly at Rua S Jost 42, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Vol l.No 1 appeared in July, 1935 255000 per yr 

Alsterberg, Gustaf Die Dynamjk des Stoffwccbsejs 
dcr Seen un Sommer Mit eincr Zusammenfassung der 
nut Bromvoroxydation verbundenen Saucrstoffamlyse. 
Lund Glecrup ISOpp Kr 4 
Ames, Maurice U , and Jaffe, Bernard Laboratory and 
. Workbook Units m Chemistry Newark Silver, Burdett 

Paris Libraine de 

T 45 

: Driebonderdv ijftig sclieikundige vraag- 
5th cd Amsterdam D B. Ccnlca 01 pp. 


fore The calorimeter and procedure were as previously 
desenbed The extreme slowness with which the sulfate 
dissolved diminished the accuracy of the results because of 
the time elapsing while soln was taking place The 
molal heats of soln of the hydrazomum salts are compared 
with those of the alkah and alkaline earth groups 

J W Shipley 


Bigelow, Harold E , and Morehouse, Fred G • Do- 
minion High School Chemistry. Toronto: The Macmil- 
lan Co of Canada, Ltd. 575 pp $1 50 Reviewed in 
Can Chtm Met 19, 2S4(1935). 

Boll, M . La chimte au laboratoirc et A l’usine, dans la 
nature et dans la vie. Pans. Larousse. 290 pp. F. 15. 

Bond, W. N • Probability and Random Errors New 
York Longmans, Green 8. Co 141 pp. 53 75 


Sodium hydroxide solutions Heat of dilution at 68®F 7 BoJnjakonc, Fr . Tccbnische Thermodynainik Dres- 


John W. Dertctti and Warren L. McCabe Ind Eng 
247-8(1936) — Heats of diln of solns contg 
J3 ®to 4S% by wt. NaOH were measured and corrected to 
68 F. The enthalpies at GST. relative to infinitely dll 
soln w-ere colcd I" L Browne 

Heats of organic reactions HI Hydrogenation of 
some higher o!efins G B. K,stiakowsky, John R Ru- 


den T Steinkopff M 13 
Bragg, Wm H Chemistry and the Body Politic. 
London. Inst of Chemistry. 18 pp. 

Our Chemical Heritage Parti The Story of Chemis- 
try in Old New York By Chas A. Browne Part II. 
American Chemical Chronology By Williams Haynes 

- - j^ u - and Lawrence W. Bass Washington. Am Chetn Soc, 

lioil, lIilton_A Smith and W. E. Vaughan. J Am Chem g Chas L Parsons, Secy 54 pp. 

Sot. 58, 137— 15(193C) , cf. C. A. 29 , 4254' — The reba- Brownlee, Raymond B ,etal • I 


bility of the calonmetnc measurements is discussed and 
some new expts are presented It is concluded that the 
earlier work in these studies is val.d The heats of hydro- 
ccnation in cats /mole of the following substances were 
v l-bcptene, -30,137 * 37 (60), 
‘ ’ -2S,491 * 36 (100), 

2S (100) ; unsym 


genation 

detd at 355 *K. 

unsyin. methylethylethyh..., 

2-pcntenes (nr and tram), —27,954 
methylisopropylethylcne, —27,997 w 

SSTS* * 10 < I0 "H tnmt thyiethy lene , 

.1? trtramethylethylcne, -26,633 * 19 

d f' lat ' 0 ? s «**"*«»* calonmetnc precision, 
while the bracketed figures are a crude attempt to cst. 
«X 1 .^ TS K^ntratizaUons regarding the effects of 

of art ethylenic double bond 
11 a PP fars that W1,h increasing no. of sub- 
stituent alky 1 groups, the heat of hydrogenation is lowered 


Chemistry. Revised ed 
270 pp 51. 

Carlberg, J J . Bestamning av pjj-Vardet I Utspadda 
BiharbonatlOsmngar vid Olika CO,-Tryck. Helsingfors; 
Helsingfors Umv 79 pp 

Clark, Arthur J : Introduction to General Chemistry. 
Revised cd Ann Arbor, Mich . Edwards Bros. 367 pp 


14 (100); cyrto- 9 52 90 

, '' t *" D ampier- Whetham, Wm C D , and Dampier- 

Whetham, Margaret. Cambridge Readings in the Litera- 
ture of Science 2nd ed New York: Macmitlan Co. 
27S pp. 51 

Donald, W. B : An Outline Course in Chemistry. 
London: Harrap. 256 pp. 2s. 6d 
Entrildn, J. B : Laboratory Manual of General Chemis- 
try. Ann Arbor, Midi : Td wards Bros 46 pp. 51.50, 
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Fajans, Kasimir, and Wiist, Josef: rhysikabseb- 
chemisches PraLnLum. 2nd rd Leipzig: Akad. Ver- 
lagsgcs. 230 pp. M. 0 60, bound M. 10 SC. 

Findlay, Alex : Practical Physical Chemistry Cth ed , 
revised and enlarged. New York' Longmans, Green & 
Co 318 pp. $2 50 

Findlay, Alex : The Teaching of Chemistry in the 
Universities of Aberdeen. Aberdeen Aberdeen Umv 
Press, Ltd. 02 pp. 6s. 

Freundhch, H • Thixotropy. Pans' Hermann &. Cie 
62 pp 1 . 12. 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Umversi- 
tics, 1031-35 Tdited by Donald B Gilchrist New 
York. II W Wilson Co 102 pp $1. Reviewed in J. 
Chem Education 13, 49(1030) 

Gregorio Rocasolano, Antonio, and Lavilla Llorens, 
Febpe Tratado de quimicu Cth ed , revised Sara- 
gossa Gambon 813 pp Ptas 32 

Popular Science Talks, Season of 1034. Vol XII. 
Edited by Ivor Griffith Philadelphia. Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science. 198 pp. St. Cf. 
C A 26,002 

Haschek, E , and Ilaitmger, M : Tarbrnessungen 
\icnna E Heim &. Co C7 pp M 5 Reviewed in 
lnd Eng Chen , Kent Ed 14,57(1030) 

Heard, Gerald* Science in the Making. London' 
Faber & Taber Ltd 207 pp 7s Gd Reviewed in 
Nature 136, 5S3(1935) 

Herce, Pedro- Fundamentos de acldimetna. De- 


t terminaciin del p a . Madrid: Edit agricob espaSola 
84 pp Ptas.C 

Keys, H L : Physical Chemistry: for Schools and 
Colleges London Harrap. 330 pp 4s Gd 
Htnchley, Edith M : John William Hinchley, Chtmical 
Engineer. South Kensington: The Authoress 142 pp 
Jaffe, Bernard: Outposts of Science New York 
Simon and Schuster, Inc. 547 pp S3 75 Reviewed m 
_ lnd. Eng Chem , AVu s Ed. 13, 483(1933). 

Javet, E : Agenda Dunod, 1930 Chimie, 55th ed 
Paris. Dunod &. Cie 400 pp. F. 20 Reviewed in 
Bull assoc chim 53, 80(1930). 

Jennings, W. A • Chemistry Manual. Toronto The 
Educational Book Co , Ltd. 150 pp 25 cents Re- 
viewed m Can Chem. Met 19, 284(1035). 

Jorgensen, Holger' Die Bestimmungen dcr U’asser- 
stoffioncn-Konzcntration Dresden: T. Steinkopff 264 
3 pp. M 15 

Roller, Ludwig, Roller, Adelheid, and Mayrhofer, 
Adolf. Mikroskopische Methoden in der Mikrochenue 
\ icnna • E Haim &. Co 134 pp M. 9 Reviewed in 
Am J rharm 107,554(1035) 

Abstracts of Theses, Researches in Progress, and Bibli- 
ography of Publications The Graduate School Vo! 
XI, 1935 Umv of Pittsburgh Bull. 32, No 1. 425 pp 
Pn Values: What They Are and How to Detenmni 
* Them 4th ed , revised. London: Brit. Drug Houses, 
Ltd 24 pp 

Science Masters' Book Senes II. London- J. Mur- 
ray. Pt.l. 273 pp Pt.2 252 pp 7s 6d each 


3— SUBATOMIC PHENOMENA AND RADIOCHEMISTRY 

W ALBERT ROVES. JR 

Limits of precision In reference to atomic systems Double excitation of helium by electron impact II 
C G Bedrcag Bull soc roumaxne phys. 36, 31-S S W. Massey and C B. O Mohr. Proc Cambndgi 
(1934), cf C A 29, 279S* —A further discussion with Phil Soc. 31, 001-8(1935) —Calcd values of the proba 
ttferenct to the effect ol inequalities in the Boht-Hetstn- bility of excitation of He to doubly excited levels atrei 

berg theory R E DeRight qualitatively wilh the relative intensities and distribution 

Elements of the quantum theory. VH VanderWaals of observed lines E O Wug 

forces Saul Dushman J Chem Education 12, SSI— G Collision of K ions with gas particles of Inorganic am 

(1935) VIII Perturbation theory Ibid. 13, 84-92 & organic substances. HI Relation between effective 
(1930), cl C A 30,15' E H. cross section and area under mass-speetrographic distri- 

Quantized field theory and mass of the proton Max button curve Otto Schmidt Ann. Phyuk 25, 9.-0 

Born Nature 136, 052-3(1935); cf C. A 29, 33*. (1930), cf C. A. 29, 1707“ — Irom previous measure- 

1317' — Math Gregg M Evans ments with about 20 mono- and poly-atomic gases it » 

Photographic method In the investigation of the atom shown that the ratio of the 2 quantities named (effective 


(1930), cf C A 30,15' ’ E H. cross section and area under mass-spectrographlc distri- 

Quantized field theory and mass of the proton Max button curve Otto Schmidt Ann. Physik 25, 9.-0 

Born Nature 136, 052-3(1935); cf C. A 29, 33*. (1930), cf C. A. 29, 1707“— Irom previous measure- 

1317' — Math Gregg M Evans ments with about 20 mono- and poly-atomic gases it » 

Photographic method In the investigation of the atom shown that the ratio of the 2 quantities named (effective 

Marietta Blau and Ilertha Wambacher Phot Korr cross section by Kamsauer's method) isconst for gases ina 

Suppt 70, 31-10(1034), cf Blau, C A 29. 3053'— related series C D West 

A general account of the technic employed in the study of The quantity of positive ions at the cathode In an elee- 
at structure and at processes by the aid of photography. 7 tneal discharge. T. I. C&mpan Bull soc fountain/ 
_ , E. R Bullock phys 36, 01-8(1034) — Although the mean energy of toe 

The electron configuration of superconducting metals pos ions is very small, 85% of the current in II and SO « 
V DtVAvr.s*i Phyivk Z 50, . rf C. A. 30. in air is earned by them. These 

924 1 —A theoretical discussion C E. P. Jeffreys secondary emissions and are diminished by evacuation 

Uses and limitations of the spectrograph for industrial The same relative effects in II and the air are found 
control Thomas A Wright Metal Progress 29, No 1, throughout the pressure range 0 1-2 5 mm 
53 7(1930), cf C A 29, 7854' — Torty successful uses R E DeRight 

in different fields are mentioned W. A Mudge g Photoelectric effect and photoconduetance of crystalline 

The dissociation energy of carbon monoxide R semiconductors G Athanasiu Bull soc roumaine 

Schmid Roy Hung Palattn- Joseph Umv. Tech Earn, phys 36, 39-50(1934) — The 2 phenomena are identical. 

Set , Sopron, Pub Dept Jlfiaing Met. 7, 171-82(1935) — except that in the latter case the liberated electron must 

Former papers (cf C A 29, 7797*) gave the value of travel some distance. Thus, its effect is lost if it is absorbed 

D(co) as 8 4 v or 194 kg -cal Catcns. of various quanti- within the crystal before reaching the electrode TW*» “ 

ties concerning the C atom and CO mol showed that (1) the latter case, is offset by a reduction in temp which i * 

the sublimation heat for solid C equals 108 kg -cal. and creases the "mean free path ” The wave length of m* 

X — 205 kg -cal. (2) The bond energy C-C is 102 kg -cal effect on photoconductance is longer than that for w 

for solid and 99 for aliphatic C compds. The H-C bond 9 photoelec effect. Lowering the temp to — 145 sai 
represents 107 kg -cal (3) Calcns. of cyanogen yield the max of the former toward shorter wave lengths 

led to the formula CN(*3) + 0 5 v — C(‘5) + N(‘S), has no effect on the latter; hence, at this low temp . we 

while states *11 and *3 dissoe into CUP) + N(’D) , 2 points for argentite coincide. Asabs zero Isapproacii 


led to the formula CN(«3) + 0 5 v - C{‘S) + N(‘S), has no effect on the latter; hence, at this low temp . the 

while states *XI and *3 dissoe into CUP) + N(’D) , 2 points for argentite coincide. Asabs zero is approach 
the latter lying under the former by 1 8 v (4) The band the cond. falls off steadily and approaches mnnue 
convergency method led to the calcd value for ionization sistance. R E. yctug 

potential CO — CO* —13 15v. (5) Crit potentials calcd Effect of pressure on the radiation of the *l«»ie . 
are somewhat higher than observed. The value of D(co) charge in cadmium vapor. V. A Fabnkant ana 


* 8 4 v sull needs confirmation 


Kane! Corn pi rend, aead 
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H035V c! Elenbaas. C. A. 29, 30 «— Variation of the 1 C to C distances in polynuclear aromatic hydrocarlwns 
vapor pressure in a discharge in Cd vapor produces changes are predicted and found to be in good “F,””" 0 ?/ 7*| th 

in radiation as with Hg (cf. KrefTt, C. A. 29, 1322*) ■ In- exptl. data. Twenty references Victor HichS 

creasing the Cd pressure increases ibe radiation intensity Diffraction of electrons by f^erfilm^ _R-- *• 
and yield to a max. at about 0 1 mm , after which they Phynb Z. Sovjetumon 8, 130-5.(1035) The passage 

fall to a min at about 1 mm, and then rise ngain A per- of a beam of electrons through a thin film of natural rubber 

ceptible contraction of the discharge occurs simultaneously which is not under strain gives a diffraction picture «m- 

with the latter rise. The measurements were nude prm- sisting of rings, showing amorphous structure Stretching 

cmally on XX 5085, 4S00 and 4676 A. The cllect of added the film produces distinct points in the diffraction pattern, 

inert gases is to flatten the curve, the mm disappearing * indicating crystal structure Most (but not all) of these 
comoletelv at higher pressures. A is more effective than points can be explained by the model of Susich, Mark and 

Nc p y HO Whig Meyer for the unit of cryst a f structure of this substance 

Temperature distribution and electron density in freely 1 **" *" J l '“ *— " J ' ’** 

burning arcs Hans HOrmann Z Fhystk 97, 539-60 
(1935).— A new detn is made for the lengthwise field 
strength in freely burning and in stnbitircd arcs at atm 
pressure. The const of the Ayrton equation is found to be 
3 great by a factor of 2 in the case of the C arc The 3 


Cooling the stretched film by liquid air gives higher orders 
of reflection A film of synthetic chloroprcne rubber shows 
these points e\en when it ts not stretched. The points 
indicate an orthorhombic crystal as in the case of natural 
rubber, but with axes of different lengths II S II, 

A new optical method for determining the elastic c<m- 


iomratwit m the C arc is not appreciably altered by 
purities From the intensity distribution of the speetrat 
lines in the cross section of the ore the specific radiation 
density is obtained Allah arcs arc also examd The 
temp distribution of the arc can be detd and from this 
the ionization gradient is obtained S Tolansky 

Electron diffusion in the bulb of the mercury rectifier 
ID R Kanaskov Physik Z Sovjetumon 8, 110-33 
(1935) — The discharge phenomena in the dark part of the 
bulb were investigated , an exploring electrode was used 
A linear relation was found between the logarithm of the 
current of electrons of random velocities at a point on 
the axis of the tube, and the distance of that point from 
the cathode spot There is also a linear relation be- 
tween the logarithm of the electron concn at a given 

point on the axis and its distance from the cathode The ... 

change of potential along the axis of the tube ts linear , (1035). — App and methods for study of charge potential 
Differential equations for this case arc developed on the and electron emission of a wide variety of substances are 


slants of crystals C Schaeffer and L Bergmnnn Atti 
accod L\ncn 21. 701-2(1935) —Quartr crystals are 
excited to a rapid and elastic oscillation by means of a 
field var>i n S between 1U 7 and 10* oscillations/scc., by 
utilizing the properties of piezoelectricity. If o raj 0/ 
monochromatic light is passed through this vibrating 
crystal, a diffraction pattern is formed which depends on 
the elastic properties of the crystal, but is independent 
of the crystal structure, and of the tjpc of excitation. 
The method can be applied to nonpiczoclectnc crystals 
b> cementing the crystal onto a quartz piste of appro- 
priate size In this way topaz, barite, feldspar and beryl 
have been investigated Illustrations of the patterns ob- 
tained ore shown A. \V Conticri 

Charge potential and secondary emission of electron- 
irradiated substances M Knoll Phystk Z Jd, Sdl-ff 


1 equations for this case arc developed 

basis of Schottky's theory, and results obtained from their 
solution ogree with expt. Ifcfen S Ifopfield 

The radial distribution method of Interpretation of 
electron-diffraction photographs of gas molecules. Linus 
Pauling and L O. Brockway J Am Chen 1 See 57, 
26S4-9*(1035); c f C. A. 29, 677* —The expression for 
the coherent scattering is inverted, giving a radial distri- 


vanety c 

described C. K I*. Jeffreys 

The measurement of small light intensities by means of 
counters II Karl II Kreucheo. Z Phynk 97, 625-32 
(1935), cf. C A. 29 , 5341* — The previously described 
methods are used. The curves for the photoelec yields 
of Zn, Cd and Cu tubes arc measured in the region 400 
to 1S5 mu for massive and evapd counter cathodes. 


bution function which is the sum of a Tourier Series, the 6 The massive Cd and Zn cathodes when treated with active 


coeffs, of which are ihc visually rstd intensities of the 
rings on the electron-diffraction photograph The method 
leads directly to the important interat distances with a 
probable error of l to 2%, and thus eliminates many pos- 
sible models The method was rested on Br,. Cb, Cilft, 
CSi, COS, CCb and other trtrabnhdes Revised interat, 
distances and bond angles arc given for CF«, SiF«, CCl 4 , 
SiC!„ GeCL. SnCl,, IT,. Asl TCb. AsCl,. CH,C1„ 
CHCb, CliO, (CII.),0, CIO, and SO, Victor Ificts 
The electron -diffraction Investigation of phosgene, the 
six chloroethylenes, thlophosgene, n-methylhydroxyl- 
tmine end nltromethane. L. O. Brock way, J Y Beach 
Lmns Pauling. J. Am Ckrm See. 57. 2693-704 
(I93o) — The at. arrangements in the mols have been 
detd. from electron-diffraction photograms by both the 
radial distribution method (cf. preceding nbstr ) and the 


Hi are not different from the evapd cathodes. Treating 
the evapd. cathodes docs not raise the sensitivity 

S. Tolansky 

An amplifier for currents of the order of 10 -1 * amperes 
Hannes Alfvdn. Z. Phyttk 97, 703-17(1935). — A thermi- 
onir-lube amplifier is described and the theory discussed. 
The sensitivity is very great and the ionization from in- 
dividual n-particles can be measured. S. Tolansky 
Foreign ionization and reduction In sparking potential 
in gases. \V Rogowskl and A Wallroff. Z. Physik 97, 
75^-64(1933) — It is shown that the reduction in sparking 
potential due to foreign ionization obeys the root law of 
Rogowski and Tucks. With very’ htgh foreign ionization 
the reduction grows slowly and ultimately increases w,th 
the fourth root of the foreign c. d S. Tolansky 

Production of cosmlcray showers at a considerable depth 


usual visual method. In phosgene, thlophosgene, and the 8 below ground level D. H Tollctt and J. D. CrawsliaW 
0 chloroethylenes, the C-Ct distance v anes between 1 67 Mature 136, 1026(1935) — Ttve counters tn pentagonal 
amt 1 • J A .compared with the normal single bond distance formation at a depth corresponding to GO m. of 11,0 were 


1.70 A. This decrease is ascribed to the partiaMoubie' 
bond character. The bond angle Cl-C-X varies between 
122 and 123*45% compared with the normal tetrahedral 
angle 1_3 16 , Other interat distances detd are in 
good agreement with previous data Victor Hicks 

The dependence of interatomic distance on single bond- 
double bond resonance Linus raiding, L O. Brock wav 9 
“ nd ? cach J- Am. Chem .Soc. 57 . 270 V9( 1935) 

A relation between the bond character of C to C bonds for 
single bond-double bond resonance and the int rrat distance 
is plotted from certain exptl data, and tested with other 
data The electronic structures of mols. contg. various 
conjugated doubte or tnple bonds (cf preceding abstr.) 
or aromatic nuclei and the dependence of bonds angles on 
single bond-double bond resonance are discussed Some 


used Three particles were required for simultaneous 
discharge. Showers were produced in the earth above the 
app Shower production was increased by a Pb shield. 
A thickness of 1 6 cm gave the max. effect A like result 
is found on the surface The results indicate that the 
showers nre produced by pos and neg. electrons. 

, . R. D DeRiglit 

Investigation of ionization by cosmic radiation with a 
double chamber \V. Messerschmidt. Phynk Z. 4ft 
«8S-9(1933). — The absorption of Hoffman "Stbssc” 
was measured by means of a double chamber. They 
showed a half -value thickness of 3 5 cm. l‘b. The relation 
between shower groups studied in the Wilson chamber a n d 
the "StAsse’* was discussed C. H. P. Jeffreys 

Theory of the 3 -disintegration and the allied phenom- 
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enon Htdeki Yukawa and Shoichi Sakata. Proc 1 stowed by 11,0 and paraffin to acquire the velocity cor- 
Phys - Math . Soc. Japan 17, 407-70(1931) (in English). — responding to the temp. The expts confirm the temp 
Based upon Fermi's neutrino theory of 3 -disintegration effect and show the absorption of neutrons by paraffin 

(C A. 28, 5329 1 ) U is predicted that, if the difference With the 10-cm layer absorption entirely compensated 

All' of proper energies of 2 isobars with at. nos Z and for the temp effect. C. E P. J 

Z- \ u larger than -me' + w' (m and n are the masses Experiments with neutrons slowed down at different 
of the electron and of the neutrino, resp ), the isobar Z temperatures C. II Wcstcott and II. Nicwodmczafi 
will change into the isobar 2-1 by absorbing one of the ski Proc Cambrid[e Phil Soc 31, 017-24(193 *) —Erpts 
orbital electrons The probability of such a proccsss is ? arc described with neutrons slowed down by passage 
ealed , when the electron to be absorbed is initially in one ihrough a paraffin block cooled to hquid-N or liquid H 

of the K states, and its bearing on the problems of the temps ami also with liquid H replacing all or part of the 

mass of the neutrino and the nuclear spin is discussed paraffin block. Absorption of neutrons by Cu, Ag, Rh 

The importance of this process in the ordinary distintegra- and Cd increases as the temp of the block is lowered 

tion by positron emission is considered for A It' larger than The transformations produced in these substances also 

me’ + pc’ G M I* increase but to a smaller extent, the effect appearing to 

Deviation of electrical charge distribution from spherical depend on the thickness of the layer of cooled paraffin 

r imetry in some atomic nuclei H Schuler. Physik or liquid hydrogen. E O Wiig 

30, 812-14(1935). — Calcn shows a dissymmetry of 3 Slowing down of neutrons by collision with protoas 
charge distribution in the nuclei of Cu. Hg and Bi Hans von Halban, Jr and Peter Prieswcrk Nature 130, 

... , C. I I’. Jeffreys 0 >1-2(1933) — Spheres with radii from 5 to 15 cm were 

The asymmetiT of the electrical charge distribution of find turn with 11,0. FtOff, C»H, and a liquid paraffin 
the nucleus of •Jig” 1 H. Schuler and Th Schmidt. Z With a source of neutrons at the center and an activated 

Phyuk 98, 239-51 (1933). — r roin very exact measure- Ar p i aIe t j, c surface the absorption by the liquids 

ments upon the hyperfme structures of the GiCp'Pi,*/’,, wa , measured and plotted against the mass of II per cc of 

Cr7x'5i and C»9p'/’, terms of the spectrum of Hg I, the l,q m d. Differences are found to be unexplained by 

deviations from the Land* interval rule are found These d, {Terences in H d ; so they must be due to differences in 

are attributed to an asym distribution in the nuclear elec * the structure of the compds Gregg M Evans 

charge, and from this the quadripole moment is found to Disintegration by slow neutrons J. Chadwick and M 
be° 5X 10- In Hg there is not a pure Russell -Saunders Goldhaber Proc Cambrui t c Phxl Soc 31,612-16(1935), 

coupling Hie relativity correction lor the terms is c on- cf C A 29, 24 tt' — Bombardment of alf the elements 

sidered The fact that the quadripotc moment has a pos up to Al an ,j a]so of CJ( A> Qn, N , Cu> Zn> j 0 an d U by 

value indicates that the nucleus is lengthened in the direc- , low ncu trons results in marked disintegrations with only 

tion of the nuclear spin axis A new detn is made for the L| and B N shows a sma i| e fT ect The reaction with B 

fine structure of the green Hg line MOl A and an improved „ n >. + — Li’ + He 4 rather than that previously sug- 


finc-structure analysis made 


S T h Ian h Vy 5 l cs,ed <C A. 29, 2441') 


Creation of positive and negative electrons by heavy Production of secondary y ray, by neutrons R. 
charged particles Yoshio Nisbma Shin-ichiro Tomonaga rlelschmann Phyui z 36,803-8(1935); ef C. A 30. 

TRflOMl^Malh E O W,t 377 ‘ - paraffin - T '‘ Cu - Cd and Pb emit y-rays on the 

F«rarcfi ( Tokyo) 27, 13/-/8(1933) — Math E.O vSng capture of a slow neutron The yield is about I quantum 


' mam waaniw ah .i **—*4 a sL 1 ne y,M ',«■ 

electron, .ccotd.n, to Fernu'o theor, r Dloch .ml C TfUi „e ek. J 5,' 

*"■» »»• 087(1935) -M.tt.thgeUenl. £, BliSS rfuJ. Sm 

Absorption of residual neutrons Leo Szilard Nature 6 o y »2v*7nn'r\ 1 ' recUon of*tb* 

136.9^1(1935), cf, C. A 29. 2441*. 4257* -Neutrons *■ 2^, ° h * 


"umi i>asscu a i o-iuiu Cd sheet are only 10% ab- _ ... , - , • , „ . 

sorbed by another Cd layer of 0 5 mm , >et are */, absorbed n ,f U ?' U 


dcuteron is given, with reference to the photoeffect on the 


i sheet of In Discussion of the theory in 


volved follows, showing that this ,s contrary to current f 1 “g®** oI ! 

theory These residual neutrons show strongly selective th . c f ^ mu a of Bethe and , I e,erU < wh "*“ S' ! &S” 

absorption in certain element, such as I G M. E s,d ! rcd *** a " approximation ] [ *" S ! ° P ™, 

Resonance levels for neutron capture Hans v Halban, , .. Emission of positrons by a Th B + ■ C 
Jr and Pierre Prciswerk Compt rend 202, 133-5 7 £e Bencdctti Compt rend 202, 50-2(1936), a.C A. 
(1930), cf C A 30, 19* — Results obtained by the 29, 3907* —The no of positrons resulting .from Iheact 100 
authors and others (cf Bjerge, el al , C A 20, 6498’ of radiation from Th B + C on screens of LeUopnane, m 

Szilard, preceding abstr ) are summarized It is prob- and pb > aflf r deduction of those arising in the source 
able that in the region of energies greater than kT there traversing the screens, is in accordance with the tueory 
are maxima of resonance for the capture of neutron-, by ° f materialization of y-rays Emission of positrons or 
nuclei (cf Perrin and Elsasser, C A 29, 2837*. Bethe, radiation other than y-rays is not detectable alter sucd 
C A 29, 5019*) CAS. radiation has traversed a thickness of matter of U oof ! 

Experiments with slow neutroas P I Lukirskd and s *9 cm ^ A- Silbenra 

T V Zareva Compt rend acad tci. U R.S.S [N SI, Proton spectra of the elements magnesium, silicon gna 

3 , 393-6(1933) —From the fact that slowing down of aulfux on bombardment with fast a rays O Haxel 

neutrons is accompanied by an increase in the intensity Phystk Z 36, 804-6(1935). — Mg, Si and S emit 

of nuclear reactions, it may be concluded that most slowly on a ray bombardment, and the yields indicate that tne 
moving neutrons possessing thermal velocities are most emission is assoed with the principal isotopes. The entr- 
effeetive in producing reactions. This was proved by the gic* of the protons allow the energies of the excited statra 
temp effect found with a Ag target. The neutron source of the nuclei produced, Al, P and Cf, to be esta 

was a tube con tg Rn and powd Be The A g target was energies are the same within the limits of error toe 

subjected to the action of the neutrons and the decay curve 9 nuclei differ only by an or-partide C E. P. JeBreys 
then obtained with a Geiger-M filler counter With a Chemical detection of artificial transmutation ot me 
10-cm. layer of paraffin surrounding the target no in- elements F A. I’aneth and H. Loleit. NMtreUO, 
crease in activity of neutrons was observed when the 930(1935) — Fnough He has been obtained from bomnaro- 

wax was cooled from room temp to that of liquid air ment of B with neutrons to be identified spectroscopicauy 

In a series of expts with the target surrounded by paraf- and to tie measured. 2200 millicuries of radon were use 
fin 1 7. 1 0 and 0 8 cm thick, the increase in activity and 1.3 X IO^cc of He was obtained O » ® 
on the cooling was 13, 24 and 45%, resp The thick- Reetui by 0-decay. F. Dloch and C. Miller A®" 
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94 71 i_|S(pu%) —Counter expts on the excitation func- AcM .Vi a msuraam jb, <ni*> > •> • • 

Jinn t or flic intensity t>l the A" -radiation excited in Nj, work with the panbolic mass spectrograph ti 
O.andNeo -pat tides (11 3%tmn range in air) m\f curves isolopes wax detected, the hi Kotope report 
of the lira KB t> pc for th< total n-particle lomrntiou in air (cf C A 29, 311(1 > bring absent The bln 


e hut even 
reported hy Am on 

of itie Hrace i > pe (or tli, tntal n-p.riicl. lonixaltou ,n mr (,f ( ,1 20, 3'HO') l-mi IML 1 l,c l.l Kolnpe, al»„i 
The N, curves show a tilt mm nt an « pirtielc range of 30 is Inch Alton was in doubt, is confirmed The proportions 
mm The mar for 0 1 tu" m 1% mm while Urn for No 8 of isotopes SS, 60. f.2 and M were fiH t , 27 2. II S and 0 ‘1%. 


lies tie) ond .!% mm However, the Nc tunc wduans un 
inflection point at 13 nini Morris Miisknt 

The magnitude and structure of the absorption coef- 
ficients of harder y rays W Gmimr Phuik / 36. 

.SKI 12(1013), d L A 29, 2074* - The absorption tot IT 
of 7 ra>s in 1’h was measured as a turn lion of wuvi length 
The absorption eoefl of Th C' m>s (Ar ~ 2 h% \ M**« v 1 
w -is plotted against at no fhc n suits ague with tin 3 almndint 

theory and show that Compton 1 ffs.Lt , photos ta cfTeel, 
and pur formation are suflicient to an mint for 7 ra\ ab- 
sorption C I I* J 

Recording the ionization curve of a single o-paiticle 
It. antics Alfvcn Z Phys tk 97. 71H The ton 

column produced l>) a single a parlulc inovss with consi 
velocity in a undonn held, o that tin total ionization inn 
be brought into a dmturge slumber wh.rnti it prodiurs 
a current obeying llngg’s liw Tlu uirrtni is of the ordsr 
of ift-» ntnp and sail be measured ami olistrvid with 1111 
oscillograph The tmtliod emplovsd imv lust ap- 
plications for observing indiMdual nuslear 


h. fol 


Iskv 


The distribution of thorium C' in thallium salt solutions 
Johannes 7itUcr Z Phystk 98, 7.V<i( I‘kl3) . if t f 29, 
.i'tltl 1 — It has been shown that the rnth<saiii\s Tl isotops 
Th C' docs not distribute itself l-etw ecn tin Tl ’ mid 
ions according to the masses present If tin radii 
isotope is added to a nuxt of Tl* and Tl* ** of cuud 
< nncn«, then SU, pptn nt the Tl*'* shows that tin 
Tl*** contains oliout 30% of the total 7-ra> mnutv, 
and the ppt, formed with the Tl* anil IfO contains 70% 
nf the y-rav activity The relative abundances of the Tl 
isotopes 20.1 and 201 are 20 li and 70 1% Tlie valency 
vhangc thus leads to an isotope sepn , the heavier isotope 
lending more to go to the single-valued ion form S T 


Determination of the radium content of rocks Win D 
Vrry. J. Chem Fhystes 4, 40-8(ll1rt) — The detn of 
thi age of common rocks by the "He method" ( C A 28. 
•us 1 ) necessitates accurate detns of Ra The method of 
i<i(ripetis.afing the background h> (he ««c of two opposed 
ionization chandlers is applied to Ha detns , and the app 
kt* an niteenattenal Itmtt elSS X 10 ’* X it‘a g J!r 
for n hourly readings A summary of results for 

of rocks from a single lion; — 1 

gtsil nine scale is given 

Radioactivity of oil waters in Czechoslovakia l RMiou- 
nek. V Runthol/er and l . Ulrich. Nature 136, nin It 
(lull). — The Ra contents n! 30 samples of water from 
different ml-wrll Wings nt Gbely and one sample from n 
lairing nt Jasina, Czcrhoslovnkia, Were detd. The highest 
Ra content wasT-CI X t0““g perl in water from a dspth 


nsp Gregg M I vans 

Isotopic structure of iridium A J I »enipsl cr Nature 
136, •K) | i( 111 1%) — Dirict mass nilalv sis of the Ir ions forttu d 
l.v a high lnc|iiinc> spirk In I wi in eieitrndcs made of 
1’t Ir allov Ills Virilud the predulion of Vcnkitcsaih-r 
and bibnva (t A 30, t 1 *") n I Hue to the existence of Ir 
I’M mid !•> } I Ik Ik au< t isotope is tin more 
till the onlv gaps in thi 

.. Oiiua I Slicppiril 

State of electrons in crystal lattices V Ilmul and 
R Mrowka Phyuk Z 36. SSS '11(1*11%) 

C h I* Jiflrcys 

Artificial crystal lattices for interference with vtsihle 
light Waller Kranur Phvstk 7 36, til ,1( 111%) — 
A method isdescnlied for obtaining urtitu 1 d crvst al lattices 
b\ the use of standing light wives C P l* Jtffrcvs 
Eflect of RBntgcn and 7 rays upon piezoelectric crystals 
l bidl and I Ilnbcr 7. Phvstk 97, Ii7l *41(1*115) • — 
Quartz and Rochelle sail irv Mils art rvamd witli x-rays 
ami with radiomtive radiations Flit short waves em- 
plovcd produce a definite Hurt w 111 the iltt eon I The 
piezoclcc consts are increvsid in stum Rnclullc s.-dt 
ervsfals and in others arc redinid Quirt/ crvstals rx- 
htbit diverse Inhavmr The mllncm 1 upon ill*, picznclec- 
' trie consts is attributed u> 0 second irv t fleet Radto- 
t 1 active radiations turn Rtxlnlle salt crystals yellow. 

S Tolansky 

X ray interference by contact of radiation source and 
crystal 11 Stcinann Phystk Z 36, K17-1 1(1015).. — 
With the single-crystal antionlhode mill sipn oppnvach- 
ing zero of the radiator and lattiic. interference lines we re 
clearer anil more completely obi lined The exptl n r . 
rangement is described ond some diagrams of rock salt 
0 arc shown C P 1* Jeffreys 


Quantitative analysis of mine dusts— an x-ray dif- 
fraction method George I. Clark and Dexter II Rey- 
nolds InJ r rig Chem , Anal Pd 8. 3rt-lO(l*Ud).i- 
A known amt of n cryst substance not present 111 the dust 
is added to it The ratio of the photographic ifs, of 
adjacent diffraction lines from the added and sought con- 
<tttticnts it deed pfrofomcCrte-affy , The amt of the sought 

, constituent is then read from a curve giving the relation of 

ond the present status of a 1 similar ratios to the compn of the simple; the diti for 
G M I’ this curve ore obtained from synthetic standards Tor 
<|utrtx, the detns can lie dupheated to within 5% of the 
amt sought Valor links 

New investigations on lines of helium and hydrogen with 
crossed electric and magnetic fields W httuhing. 
Phystk Z 36. R22-.%( |03',) , c f C A . 30. 37 1 '*.— I unher 
work on the combined Stark and 7ctman cflccls 


of 21.2 in Only S samptrs had Ra contents ns high ns the „ serdicd 

ontrf of lfl’l' Ihe i f «|,- , l in 11 ... Tk. ; 


order of 10***. the others being of the order of 10 
in-”. No correlation lictwccn depth and Ra content was 
found The presence of elements of the Th series could not 
1* proved The Ra eon tents of the oil waters of Crecho- 
slovnkn ore much lower than in nil waters of Russn os 
pointed out by Khlopin and Ytmadskil ( C. A 26, ,W7) 
t-i » » , . Odtn L Sheppard 

Electrolytic separation of the oxygen isotopes Geof- 
frey Ogden Nature 136, <U2(1<U%) —The electrolytic 9 
«cpn. roe ft. for the isotopes of O is found theoretically to 
he between 0 V.and I, depending on the width and height 
of the energy lamer, if account is taken of the possibility 
of tunneling" of the lamer bv the 0**11 or 0**11 com- 
This sepn cot [I apparently depends on the nature 
oi me electrode ond of the electro!) re, hut (Ire alxavc range 
of values ts in goo.1 ngnement with the available exptl 
results This means that while the concn. of D increases 


C r, I* Jcflrtys 


The Influence of foreign gases upon the higher series 
lines of sodium Chr I flehtbauer and I* hchulz. Z. 
Phtstk 97, 000-707(111.%) — The hroademngs produced in 
the hues of the ends of the Na senes hy He, Nc, A, f{, 
and Ni ore measured With all the gases the breadth 
fills with the series no of the line, finally attaining n const, 
limiting value The final value reached depends onlv upon 
the foreign gas used Apart from He, the final widths 
and the displacements increase with the order no The 
interaction of the gases differs nt the licgmnmg and end 
of the senes. There exists an asym. eflect to the red. 

The axe spectrum of rubidium K. W. Vlcissncr^ / 
Phssik 98, «t%3-4(lO.T. r »).- — With reference to the results 
of Dattannd Roscfcf C A 30.371*) it is pointed out that 
the sepn. of the D term of Rl> has nireaily l>ccn measured 
with peat accuracy by Ramb (C. A. 25, 50<»), who fur- 
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thcr showed, in contradiction to D. and B. that the 3D 3 1700 A ) in the region 10 50-1503 A The band heads can 
term is double S Totansky be arranged into 8 progressions. The individual band 

Dispersion of air, krypton and xenon in the short-wave senes and a continuous absorption band at 1503 A ate 
ultraviolet Wilhelm Kronj tgcr. Z Pkysxk 98, 17-22 described The absorption systems correspond to trail,. 

— The dispersion curves are measured with a tions in the I| mol from the ‘2, ♦ ground level in vinous 
Jamin interferometer of quartz Tor air the region examd excited mol. states Two of the levels are classified is 

is 5W5-2H4 A , for Xe and Kr it is G707-2025 A. Dis- components of a *11, multiplct and two others as (Tl> »). 
pcrsion formulas are obtained which Rive absorption fre- „ anJ (’ll.,,*)!!,.*, In the limit the ercted mol 
qucncies of a shorter wave engtli than those measured . rilsw , lnto a 6 ,ip and a 5p i P i atom . tnnpoU . 
by Cuthbcrtson (C A 5.232). According to the quantum x „ on 0 f , lle convergence limit of a further band system ,, 
theory such a deviation is expected from the correspond. g , v , n a , 7-33 * 0 10 v The upper level of this system 

ence pnncple S. Totamky , s the atom splitting into >SJ- and 'PA* He 

The spectrum of roUtion-vibration of the rnolecule HD Iof , (7 a| l0 n potential of the I atom is given as 8 9 * 0.2 v 

o C W ick Alt 1 a tend Lmen 21, ,08-H(rJ3o). The ultraviolet fluorescence spectrum is discussed 

HD, which is not rigorously homonuclear, probably shows g Xolansky 

a faint rot alien -vibration spectrum The vibration Absorption spectra of tell unura dioxide and monoxide 
spectrum is cal ci 1 A W . Contien Choong Shm l*iaw Compt rend. 202, 127-8(1935) - 

The absorpton spectrum of hydrogen II. ^Th* order- 3 Thc SIHC[rum of Xe0i of 3 reglon , \ a) lfGra 


mg of the D level into the term scheme of hydrogen from > , nlo , hc reRlont Jfnjcf K U reIess. (b) from 

exposures of H, and ID, II Beut^t, A Dcubner and o, J!() i700 Wlth „„ at 35S0> an d ( £ ) wl ,h mat at 

!n' 4 2o. IU v? ;r ‘ z r , hyui 98 ‘ >M^7(1OT5). cf. C. A. 4<>sn, b and c consist of bands, a and b appear at about 

30, 22* By using the continuum of a He discharge the 72l) . , a , }2y) . Two penodicnm are indicated with 

ab^rption spectra of II. and D, arc taken in ‘he region ccrtam ,y, C V)and210cm belong, ng. resp .to the normal 

n<XM)flOA withal-m grating In para-Hi the (D — A) and excited states of thc mol II thc d of the vapor is 

hands are completely resolved for rotation structure, but too , nw , hc TK) (cf C A. 30, 900') appears, 


D, the rc^tluuou of the higher rotation levels is hm.ted togc , he r with 4 new bands on the short X iide, due to pre- 
Hie heads of the bands form from thc «(0) lines Atialy- * di°v>cn C A Silbcrrad 

t r%“2ssaSfsf iL*skSsn2s . .m •» 


i'l T r"! , s ^ >‘ ke absorption spertra of chroS* alums G Joo, 

i ? 1i I-' ^,n 1,8 ti A “ mitt Q and H Bohm Physik Z. 36, 826-7(1935} -If D,0 

Vi)'. » - P> n ■ 1 ls 42 * + , s substituted for 11,6 in the chrome and selenite alums. 


1052(t-' + »/,) - 30 5(r' + '/«)’. v’ - 4-11 The senes 
in Hi begin at v' — 3 and in at t' = 4 as only these 
lie above the photochcm dissocn limit Hi -» H + H* 
and their rotation terms can predissoc The absorption 


and H Bohm Physik Z. 36, 826-7(1935) —It U,n 
is substituted for lUO in the chrome and selenite alums, 
a shift in the absorption lines is observed This indicates 
that the lines are due to lattice and complex vibrations 
C. E P, Jeffreys 


* The ultraviolet absorption spectrum of water Erma 
lirn^ arcmuch broadened, H aas Bur them Z 282. 224-9(1935) —The absorption 


level is classified as 3tnr l Il, and fits well into the term r - ••--••v J 

scheme The following formulas arc proposed 11, ,e "£ h S' 0 ".* 3 . 1 " ^ 

i£.-.5f5E 

* (iwnTc aSAdsrs. “*■* fjsr 

Strom Z Physik 98, 128-32(1935) —New absorption The flame apectra of some aromatic compounds W 
measurements are made upon Cull bands occurring at 'I 5 aid) a Proc Indian Acad Set ZA, do2-7(lS*Vr 
2240 A , the dispersion used being 2.2 A /mm P, Q cf C A 29, 1321'.— A previous investigation by \ . ot a 
and R branches are found for the rotation fine structure band system attributed to HCO as the emitter in thc spec 
The rotation consts for 'll are B, - 7 59 and 7 29 for trum of the flame of ethylene is reviewed, and argument* 
r ** 0, r -» 1, resp , and D, = 5 10 X lb-* and —5 78 for the existence of the HCO band are given The nine 
X 10 _ * for the same levels S Tolansky spectra of CH, and C,1I, were also found to contain the 

The explanation of the perturbations m the second posi 7 HCO band system, but it is less intense than in the efhyfcnc 
tive nitrogen bands D Coster and r Brons Z Physik spectrum A similar investigation of the flames of UH., 
97, 570-2(1935) —The previously examd perturbation PhMe, PhOII, resorcinol, pyrogallol, Bril, BzOll. 
in thc ’fl C level of (he N, bands is not altered bv the PhjO, PhNff,, PhNO, and CtfVf showed Che presence or 
analysis ol Ger6 (C A 29, 780-1’) The perturbations the HCO bands Their appearance in the aromatic flames 
have the noteworthy properties that (1) a weakening in was explained as due to the double bond of the benieitc 
the perturbed lines tales place without noticeable di.- nng and the breaking up of the oxygenated roofs loraoi 
placement, (2) the perturbation extends only over one or by the direct incorporation of the O, mol A gradual 
very few lines, (3) no so-called superfluous lines occur a variation in the spectra of the flames of aliphatic senes, 
S Tolansly and considerable uniformity lor those ot the aromatic 
Predissociation of the oxygen molecule Paul J series was observed A tentative but incomplete scheme 

I lory J Chem Physics 4, 2.3 7( 1936) —Data from the for the combustion of C.H. on the hypothesis of the direct 


n the region of band absorption above 1731 A NO, 


On the basis of this interpretation, the initial process it 


Resonance fluorescence ol benzene. B J* R . 


the photochem reactions of O, caused by light in the Cuthbcrtson and G B Kistiakowsky J. Chem Fkysut 
region of Schumann-Runge band absorption is the forma- 9 4, 0 15(1939) , cf C A 26, 5S4I — The analysis of the 
tioa of normal 'P atoms as a result of Ibe predissocn , resonance fluorescence of C,II, given previously is amplified 
rather than the reaction of an optically excited mol and corrected Upon absorption of the 2536 A Ilf It' 1 '’ 

with a normal mol , as heretofore has been supposed only the changes of the quantum no of one (»i. » * 

G M P VO cm ~‘) vibration of the nonnested C»H » mol. ar 

The absorption spectrum of the iodine molecule in the unrestricted in fluorescence In other vibrations *“ 

vacuum ultraviolet Heinrich Cordes Z Physik 97. changes of the quantum nos are not larger than unity l 

fi03-2J(1935>. — The spectrum is observed with a fluorspar when required by selection rules) Tive addnl fterty*’** , 

vacuum spectrograph of large dispersion (2.3 A /mm at were tentatively identified. 432, 791, 154-, 2->u ‘ a 
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Similar results have 
open- 
COC 

Mei(CHi)i_iMe. C. R. Add mall 

The Raman effect from chemical points of view, Pil 
Szarvas Magyar Chem Folyitrat 41, 95-114(1935) . 

A general summary of the theory of the effect based on 
publications of K. W. F. Kohlrausch, A Smekal, etc. 

S. S de Finily 

Polarization of Raman scattered light W. Ilanle and 
F HeidenrcKb Phyitk.Z. 36, 851-3(1935) —The polari- 
zation of the edges of Rayleigh lines and the circular polari- 
zation of Raman lines from several substances were studied. 
For a senes of Cl compds the assocn of Raman lutes with 
dctd mol vibrations are studied CLP Jeffreys 
The Raman spectrum and fundamental vibration fre- 
quencies of silane (SlH ( ) Tred B. Stitt and Don M 


^ -1 The fluorescence spectrum of C,D, contains t the latter in the iso modification. Similar results 

ssrs s^ssssesS^Jps^ 

N», COi and cyclohexane ; this fluorescence is quenched by 
being changed into high-pressure fluorescence There u 
little or no loss of electronic excitation energy by C«H| 
mols on collisions The quenching action is unspecific, 
and appears to increase as the kinetic cross section of the 
foreign gas mols. New high-pressure fluorescence bands 8 
were observed in C«H« m the presence of foreign gases 
These support Henri’s analysis (C. A 23, 1050) of the 
absorption spectrum as consisting of 2 close electronic 
levels of the exerted mol Attempts to excite resonance 
fluorescence m C,H. denvs were generally unsuccessful 
PhF and PhMe. even at 0 01 mm pressure, emit nearly 
continuous spictra Other denvs tried have too little 

fluorescence to be studied at low pressures G M P — — - — -• „ „ _ 

Absorpbon and fluorescent spectra of certain caph- 3 Yost J Chem Physics 4, 82(193G) —The Raman spec* 
alemc hydrocarbons R Titeica Bull soc roumaine trum of gaseous StH« (5 atm ) contains the lines 2187 


thale me hydrocarbons R Titeica 
phys. 36, 09-75(1931) study of the spectra of the 
series Cull., o-CH,Ci,H«. « (C.II.CII,)C,oH, shows that 
the substitution of successively heavier radicals shifts 
the spectra toward the visible with no alteration in their 
nature The fluorescent spectra are intense but simple 
Evidence is not conclusive whether they can be interpreted 
by the frequency 4S1 cm _1 or whether one of 1400 cm 1 
is also necessary R E DeRight 

The light absorption of porpbynn 1H A Stern and 
Hans Wendcrlem Z phystk Chem A174, 321 34 
(1935), c l C A 30,382* — Comparisons were made of 
the absorption curves of 2 chloroporpbyrm-e. dimethyl 
tsters that are isomers but differ greatly in structure 
The presence of a nng between 7 C atom and position fl 
m the ester produced with McOlI-HCl could be confirmed 
by comparing its absorption curse with that of rhodo- 
porphynn-AT V' dimethyl ester The absorption of a 
porphyrin unsubstituted in the imposition and with an 
isocyclic ring was measured and only a small blue displace- 
ment found as compared with that corresponding to ft- 
position in Et-substitutcd porphyrin Various denvs 
of the chlorophyll-0 series were studied and regularities 
found similar to those of the a-sencs The effect of hydra- 
tion of vinyl group in the 2-position upon light absorption 
in both «- and 0-senes is discussed R. II Bacchler 
Infrared photography of chromium compounds J 
Rzymkowski Natuncissenichaften 23, G10(1935) — Scv- 
cial Cr compds (tn- or sexvalent Cr or perchromates) 
reflect light of 720-8S0 regardless of their visible 
spectrum. Only a few Cr compds form an exception, 
> iz , CrCI„ CnSi and Cr t O» This obscrv ation is valuable 
for idcnfificafion of old paintings B J C v d ll 


and 978 * 5, of liquid SiH« at - 120°, 2175 and 9G7 * 

A complete assignment of the Raman and infrared lines 
of Sill* is given G M P. 

Infrared absorpbon spectra of liquefied gases methane . 
Constant Conn and Jacques Kerry Compl rend. 202, 
41-4(1930). — The absorption spectrum of liquid CH« 
and of its soln in liquid N’i between 0 8 and 2 7 y consists 
of 11 bands, for which the harmonics and combinations of 
the 4 fundamental frequencies of the CH« mol , as well as 
the intensities are given (cf Kohlrausch, C A 29, 
4G7.V) Four 0/ the bands (A 0 88, B 1 00, C l 15 and 
D 1 IS) correspond closely with similar bands of C«Hh, 
and are due to mtra- and not inter -mol vibrations, indi- 
cating that CH groups within a mol , as in C«Hu, absorb 
more strongly than when in different mols as in CII« 

C A Silberrad 

Some new features in the Ra m a n spectra of carbon and 
silicon tetrachlorides R Anathaknshnan Proi, Indian 
Acad Set 2A, 452-8(1935) — Two new faint lines in the 
Raman spectrum of CC1« are reported. 434 cm. -1 , inter- 
preted as the harmonic of 217 9 cm its appearance is 
probably due to its proximity to the total symmetric: 
vibration frequency 459 cm and 145 cm “* apparently 
a differential tone arising from 459 and 314 cm There 
is a well-defined wing to the red side of the line 459 cm. -1 . 
1 or S1CI4. the new line 440 5 cm (near the total sym- 
metric vibration frequency 423 cm -•) is regarded as 
the harmonic of 221 cm Janet E. Austin 

The rotabon vibrabon spectrum of the methyl halides 
in the photographic infrared at 1.1 1 y II. Verleger, 
Z rhystk 98, 342-02(1935) —With the use of the new 
Agfa infrared pfates the rotation vibration spectra of 


Structure and absorption of benrocvclanone oximes , CHjCl, CH,Br and CHjI are taken with large dispersion 
inline Ramart-T.nea^ unit Wrnh Itrvh Cnm ht 7 .orirm Tl tool Tl,. ,1 


Fauhne Ramart -Lucas and Joseph Iloeh Compt rend 
201, 1357-90(1035) — Oximes have spectra whose form 
and band positions are similar to those of cthylcmc 
hydrocarbons, whereas the isoximes have absorption 
bands which occupy, in the neighborhood of the visible 
rnd, the same position as those of analogous said hydro- 
carbons The formation of the isomers may depend on the 
mode of splitting out H»0 from the addn complex of 
HtNOII and the ketone which in turn may depend on 
the mobility of the O and Oil groups influenced not only 
by the no and nature of the radicals adjacent to the func- 
tional group but by the deformations of the valence angles 
Measurement of the ultraviolet absorption of the denvs 
of indanone (III) and a -dimethyl indanone (IV) and 
comparison cf their curves with those of ethyhdene, <r/i- 
dimethylidenc and hydnndene showed them to be true 
oximes, although they may be regarded as denved by 


(3-m grating) in the region 11,100 A. The bands show a 
simple set of approx equidistant lines which show thq 
characteristic intensity alternations exhibited by the X 
bands of a mol with an axis of threefold symmetry. 
The mean sepn. of the lines for chloride, bromide and 
iodide, resp , are 8 47, 9 39, 0 61 cm The spectra are 
examd in absorption and when the pressure in the absorb- 
ing tube is raised a second band system overlaps that 
B occurring at the lower pressure. The intensity of this 
system grows when the pressure is increased The bands 
arc classified as belonging to the vibration combination 
(2*i + n, 2f») S Tolanshy 

Infrared evidence for the existence of an isomeric form 
of hydrocyanic add Dudley Williams J. Chem , 
Physics 4, 84(193G) — All org cyanides have an intense 
infrared absorption band near 4 5 a I the isomer in which 
the C is bivalent gives more intense bands with a wave 


frwn ,naI ^acetophenones which have 9 length 0.2 y higher The data of Nef (/. Am* Chem 
the isoxime structure As the no. of CHt groups in the Sue 26, 1549(1901)) are reanalyzed; the results show that 

the aq soln of HCN contains about 2% of the isomer 
HNC. G. M. P. 

Quantitative absorption measurements on the CH 
harmonics of simple hydrocarbons. I. The halogen 
derivatives of methane, ethane and ethylene B Timm 
and R. Mecke Z Phystk 98, 303-81(1935).— The total 
absorptions of the third CH harmonic (r = 4) of the follow- 


. structure As the no. of CII* groups in the 

chain increases, the unsubstituted ketone gives a true 
ovime, while the disubstittitcd campd yields an isoxime. 
Thus tetralone oxime has the unsatd form and a,a-di- 
methjfUetraloneoxijneshows the ring structure. Although 
ale sol ns of the oximes of benzosuberone and dimetbyl- 
btnznsubcTone contain an eqml mist, of the 2 forms, the 
main proportion of the former is In the oxime form and of 
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mg 18 halogen tkrivs of methane, ethane and ethylene are 1 tions of lubricating oil show the applicability of tie 
dcttl by photographic photometry in the region 0 8 to method to the identification of hydrocatbons. G C 
0 9 ft. Chloroform, methylene chloride. Me chloride, Raman spectra of amino acids and related compounds 
bromofomi, methylene bromide, Me bromide, pcntachloro- I Ionization of the caxboryl group John T EdsaE 

ethane, telrachloroelhane, 1,1,2-tnehloroethane, 1.2-di- J, Chem. Physics 4. 1-8(1936) —Raman spectra are r t . 

chloroctliane, Ct chloride, l'r chloride, tetrabromomethane, ported for 4 ammo acids, glycine, dt- alanme, dl-a-amino- 

1,2-dibromomethane, Lt bromide, trichloroethylene, «»- butyric acid, a-amino-isobutync acid, and for then 

dichloroethylcne and vinyl chloride A general formula hydrochlorides, for 3 fatty acids, HCOOH, AcOH 
is deduced for the relation between the <hpote moment of EtCOOH, and for their Na salts; and for CHjClCOOH 

any bond and the absorption strength of its bands It is * CHrOC OONa, MeNH, II Cl, LtNII, II Cl, dJ-ahami 
shown how the dipole moment of homopolar bonds can methyl ester, dl-a ammobutync acid ethyl ester, urea, 

be cstd from the measurement of the total absorption in AcOMc and Me, CO The influence of the solvent water 

a senes of harmonics The moment of the aliphatic CH on the Raman spectra of aq solns is discussed The 

v alcncy is cstd as 03 tn 0 4 X 10"" c g s units. The “carbonyl’* frequency, lying near 1670 cm -l m the pure 
absorption strength of the CII frequencies is to a first fatty acids, shifts to 1720 cm when they are dissolved 
approximation proportional to thc.no of CH bonds in in water No shift is found for the corresponding frequency 
the mol Deviations occur with methane and the di- in AcOMe or Me, CO The presence of a charged NHi* 
hydrides of ethane The influence of the halogen is very 3 group on the C n to the carboxyl increases this frequency 
small In general a C = C bond reduces the absorption by about 20 cm -l On ionization of thq carboxyl group 
strength The Br compels have stronger absorptions u is found that (1) the ‘ ‘carbonyl'* frequency vanishes 
than the corresponding Cl compds S. Totansky m all cases investigated The behavior of the ammo 

Raman effect of acetylenes II Duodoacetylene, acids in this respect is entirely consistent with their struc 

liquid acetylene and deutenoacetytenes George Glockler ture as emphoteru. ions (2) A group of lines in there- 

and Charles L Morrell J, Chem Phystcsi, 15-22(1930) , gion 1200-1420 cm -1 undergoes characteristic changes 10 
cl C A 28, 5335*, 29, GS1' — An app designed for position and intensity. (3) In most cases there is a power- 
Raman work consists 0 / 8 discharge tubes arranged con- la 1 line in the region 7 SO D30 cm “* whose frequency is 
ccntncalty around a Raman tube Cylindrical filters ' creases by 20—41) cm _l on ionization The frequency ol 
may readily be used The vibrational Raman spectra of this line is decreased by about 50 cm ~ l for each addnl 
C,l„ liquid C,H, and gaseous C1II1, C, IID and C1D1 were Me group on the C atom adjoining the carboxyl (4) 
observed and arc interpreted in the usual manner on the Ionization markedly decreases the C-H frequency m 
basis of symmetry considerations C|H» mols .which arc HCOOH, and also certain strong frequencies in McNUi 
linear in the gaseous slate, are seriously distorted in the and EtNIf, G M P 

liquid state home lines are accompanied by faint satellites Raman spectrum of oxalic acid W Rogie Angus and 

which may be due to rotation effects The free energies of Alan H Leckie J Chem Physics 4, 83-1(1930) — Tbt 
C,HD and CtD», and the frcc-energy change nnd the j Raman spectrum of oxalic acid is given, and is comparw 
equil const of the reaction CjH, + C«D, «■ 2CtIID were with spectra given by Hibbcn (C A 30, 384’) and by Rao 
ealed for the temp range 273-700 “K G M P (C A 29, 5350*) Hibben's results disagree with those 

Raman spectra and molecular structure of ethane and of the other investigators, his conclusions that the 2 

its derivatives Ran ichiro Mizushmia and Yonezo carboxyl groups behave differently may be invalid 
Monno J Chem Soc Japan 56, 1404-70(1935) — As O M P 

a continuation of previous work (C A 29, 971*, 2850*) Raman spectrum of crystalline selemous acid C S 
Raman spectra of C,II, and its denvs were studied Yenkatcswaran Current Sc 1 4 , 309-10(1035) — At so 
in relation to free rotation The results for CH>X- exposure of 4 hrs transparent crystals of HjScOi give * 
CH,X, together with those obtained in other lines of expts 6 very intense spectrum consisting of a large no of very 

(dipole moment, x-ray scattering, Kerr effect and sp sharp lines The frequency nos of these lines m em 

heat), can best be explained by the theory of hindered are 910(1), 909(2), SM(IO), 802(0), 706(3) 597(8). 

rotation, but not by the assumption of cis-trans isomerism 524(3), 304(0), 299(2), 287(3), 254(6) and 199(3)- 

T Katsurai The nos within the parentheses indicate the relative is 

RotaPonal Raman scattering in benzene S Bhaga- tensities of these lines and a dash above some of them shows 

vantam Proc Indian Acad Set. 2A, 342 4(1035), that anti-Stokes lines arc also present The hoes were oh 

cf C A 29, 2449*, 2819* —In a study of the intensity tamed with 4MG and 4358 radiations ol the Ifg arc with 

distribution in the rotation wing accompanying the 7 equal intensity The spectrum of the solid is markedly 

Rayleigh lines in liquid C.H., the E 1 Hilger spcctrogTaph different from that of the aq soln of this acid 


is used Results agree perfectly with those obtained earlier W. J Peterson 

with spectrographs of lower dispersion L L Quill Raman spectra of glasses Th G Kujumzehs l 

Raman spectrum of benzene-rf, R C Lord, Jr Physik 97, 561-9(1935) - The Raman spectra of a no ol 

J Chem J'hysics 4, 82-3(1936) — The shifts of 3052 the glasses made by Schott and Genossen are exatnd 

and 3108 cm 1 reported for C,D, by Wood (C A 29, Contrary to previous observations, an individual spectrum 
6505') are believed to be due to C,D,H The shifts of ix observed for each glass The spectra consist partly °> 

3573 and 3627 cm 1 reported by him for C*Hi, which he sharp and partly of broad Raman lines. The frequency 

believed to be excited by Hg-1358, are reassigned to 2 8 ~S00, which occurs, is of interest It is not characteristic 
other Hg lines, giving shifts of 990 cm ' G M P of SiO, as it is found in Si free glass A new observation 

Raman spectrum and molecular structure of benzene is the existence of continuous bands directly linked to*"* 

San-ichiro Mizushima and Yonezo Morino J Chem Soc primary lines The band structure is different for eac 

Japan 56, 1476-4(1935) — Tor benzene structure hex- glass The bands exhibit sharp limits on the long wav 

agonal symmetry is more probable than trigonal Calcns side S 

of the modes of vibration for C<Cli and C|(CH>)< arc given Ultra-luminous spectrograph of the Pie dti Mini- 
T. Katsurai Hubert Garngue Compt rend. 202, 44-5(1936) 

The infrared absorption spectra of some anthraeemc 9 unproved form of Cabanncs and Dufay's spectrograp 


hydrocarbons If Applications to the analysis of hydro- 
carbons present in oils P Lambert and J Lccomte 
Ann combustibles hqutdes 10, 1077-92(1935), cf C A 
29, 1324’ — The infrared absorption curve has been 


(C A 28, 5332*) with F 0 55, and automatic registration, 
is described, giving much improved results for the nig 
sky spectrum The line 5577 is const from night to ago . 


detd from 6 to 20 # for 4 substituted 9,10-dihydro- tion 
anthracenes as follows 9,10-dnsobutyl, 9,10-di-isoamyl, T1 
9,9-dusobutyl, and 9.9,10,10-tctraisobutyl Thecompan- Iron: 
son of the curves with those previously obtamed on frac. Thoi 


but diminishes in intensity with increased angle of eleva 
tion C A S'lberrad 


The sensitized decomposition of hydrogen wi& etw* 
trons of controlled energy. Geo Gtockler and Lloyd 
Thomas J Am Chem Soc 57, 2352-7<I93o) 
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mol? have been dissoed. by electrons of known speed 1 Mittmuer. Chem. Ltsly -29. 2t.,-S(m 1 rcnch 
Zt giXSTZA* (the Cano and Ttanck PM. AVer. 71.^-5.-Th e decrnitpo ■<* an •«»eMeOII 
espt. in which electrons ore used w place of light). rrom soln corns:. -S_ g. Na “J/Pi t! “ 

the photcchem. reaction it is predicted that electrons of 
4 0t.i. should initiate the reaction This is not con- 
firmed At 0 02 mm of Hi and 0 002 mm llg vapor 
decompn. statts at 7.T v J it A 

Photoelectric effect and photochemical sensitiveness 
Cyclic Stora Cmft rtrd 202. 4S-50{ 1036), ct C A absence I xposures 
29, 3915* — In the course of expts to det. the difference *"■ ntnn <Xr1 " 

in the rhotoelcc effect of the xanthnne and qmnone- 
dumide groups of dyes it was shown that the pos effect 
of the former increases in the order uramn, eosm, erythro- 
sin, l e , the reverse of that of the fluorescence The 
photopotentiil ol the xanthine djes is markedly reduced 
by hyposulfites, phenol, amines and TiClj. but K.I white 

reducing that of erythrosin increases that of uramn and - „ - - - . ,, 

eosin. The action of gases (O. N and II) m this respect 3 2V IIC1 to the d\e soln . followed bv S cc. of a 0 - A 


(I) per 1 proceeded at a rate direct I\ proportional to the 
light mten.it a In the presence of 0 00, 0 2 and 1.0 mg, 
of the dies Mde blue, llriUnnt green, Capn blue, phono- 
safranme, fmhsin, pimcrjptol green and methylene \iolet 
per 10 ce of I soln , the decompn was slower than in their 
absence 1 xposures were made to the rns of a Phillips 
500-xv or of an (Xrttn \ ittilux lamp Since simultaneous 
expt with these dx e mists unde in darkness did not show 
a loss of the activated Cl, the process is one of negative 
phoiocniali sis With the same range of concn the de- 
scnsitmrs main hue green, pmacnptol yellow and methxl- 
ene blue did not show negatne phoroca tali sis, for in the 
darkness the\ consumed activated Cl and disintegrated 
themselves 1 or following the decompn., M. added 2 cc. 


also differs for the 2 groups These differences are at- 
tributed to differences m their chem constitution 

C A Silberrnd 

Photochemical stability of crotonaldehyde Trancis C. 

Blacet and Jack G Roof J Am Ckem Soc 5S, 73-5 
(1936). — Monochromatic Hr \npor radiation from 2399 to 
3600 A covering at least 3 types of absorption was used 
on crotonaldehyde \npor and no decompn or appreciable 
polymerisation occurred The system of conjugated 
doubte bonds seems to contribute greatly to the photo- 
chem. stability of the mol as contrasted with the cor- 
responding satd nldehj-des The data are discussed A 
predominating reverse reaction is postulated 

William K Vaughan 

Emission spectra of chemical reactions Rcn6 Audu- 
bert. ComN rtrd 202. 131-3(1930), cf C A 29. 

323S* — With counters with Al and Cuf cathodes, of which s irllow 
the max sensitix Hies are for 2100 and 2W0-2260 A , resp , base nr 
the radiation emitted bv 14 reactions has been exnmd 
In 4 cases (oxidation of EtOH bv CrO, and action of Hr or 
I on KaiCiO, or KjCiO,) detection was with the Al cath- 
ode only; in 3 (oxidation of glucose by KMnO«. and cf 
KajSOj and KtSO« with Oj) with that of Cul onH . and 
in 7 (NaOH and UNO, or U|SO«, oxidation of alk pyro- 
gnlloi or NaiPjOi with Oj, and action of amalgams of Na, 

Mr or Alott HtO) by both. C A Silberrad 


d then titrated the excess I with 0 03 A’ 
No-S-O, with sranh as the indicator 1 rank Mart*! i 

The yellow coloration caused by the action of ultraviolet 
Ught on mixtures of pyndine with sugars, monohjalnc 
alcohols and acetone Rems Cnntiem lief". Chm 
ArM 18. 1420-7(1935) . cf C A 29, 574$* —The yellow 
color (photoptndme {111 developed in coins of pyridine, 
HjO and fmcio-c is more readilx formed and more readilv 
bleached than in <olns conic ghicxv-e, galtctoe, sucrose 
or lactose MeOll and 1 tOII are not very cffectix-e m the 
formation ol I Acetone inhibits the formation of I. 

IV I' Bruce 

Absorption and fluorescent spectra of the coloring matter 
of litmus and red cabbage 1 G Popcscu Bui! see. 
routrjinr ph)t 36, S3 9 V 1**341 — Tor the coloring matter 
of ml cnblgige solus in ah and ether haxe a slight 
“ m tint and in 1IiO are noh't, in acid are red and in 
are green Tor the litmus the color- are blue, violet, 
red and blue, resp In ex era case the absorption band* 
are wide and diffuse, tbeir position being shifted b> tt 
change of solvent The litmus has almost continuous ab- 
sorption m the uliraxiolct The llur>rc«ceii! spectra are 
continuous with maxima betxvcen 4500 and 300(1 A. An 
ale soln of litmus has a diffuse hand at 5700-6300 A. 

R Is. DeRight 

The influence of light on the surface tension of soap 


Photochemical reaction between sodium formate and 
Iodine and a relation between chemical reactivity and light 
absorption. N. R. Dhar and P. N Rhargax-a /. rh\s. 

C*rm. 39, 1231-14(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 2450* —The re- 
action between Na formate and I, in the aq soln is um- 
mol. in the dark and senu-mol in light Temp coeffs 
between IS* and 25* ore: dark 1 77; $500 A 1 75. 

0640 A. 1,71 { 5700 A. 1.06. 4295 A 161. 3512 A .... ....... 

1 57; 3452 A 1.57; 3340 A. 1 52: 3125 A 145 The J reduction 
velocity of the reaction is proportional to the */« to »/, the soap 
P°wer of the incident light. The quantum yield xanes 
from 2t> to 64 and increases with temp, and frequence of 
incident radiation. The light absorption of the mixt is 
gmter than the sum of the adsorption of the reacting sub- 
stances due to the activation of I, by the Na formate, 
and is proportional to the concn of reacting substances 

. . , « , . . Arthur A. Vernon g i nc uuorcscence ol emerald (exposure -4 

t lr™*! ? » it y* UC a r- f ' S , 1 anli oUler or t s bic compounds intense sharp lines at tv$(V> and t>$37 and 


by ultraviolet light A. Guillaume and G. Tanret. C«mN 
rnrf. JOl. lMT-MlTO).— TV- % sotm. ol sW.Jb 
( sal uin, amxgdalin, etc ) and of some esters wrre placed 
“ with quirtt pfatrs and irradiated 

with ultraviolet light for 3-24 -hr. renod, Uliraxiolct 
light has a marked hy drolvtmg action on clucosules and 
some esters. E. D Walter 


solutions II L 11 Main; in Z. Ph\$ii 93, .*K$-P.> 
(1*M5) , cf ( A . 26. 3101 —The total reduction in surf tee 
tension by light increases up to n max. at a concn. of 6215 
X 10 g of Na olentc rcr cc of soln and diminishes 
whrn the soln t. further weakened This limit vanes 
with age, puntx and the type of soap The xiolet radia- 
tion of the xi'ible spectrum produces a strong reduction, 
the greatest effect being caused by ultraxiolet light The 
surface ten-ion is due to n them, change in 
n The effect i> not due to heat and still 
occurs when heat and adsorption effects are eliminated 
S Tolansky 

The fluorescence of ruby, sapphire and emerald C. S. 
Venknteswarnn Free IrJun .IraJ. 5n 2A, 459-65 
(1**351. — The photolununescence spectra of natural crys- 
tal. of rubv, sapphire and emerald (beta 1) nt 35* are px-en 
8 The fluorescence of emerald (exposure 24 hrs ) shows 2 
»k band, at 


0946, 690$. 6736, WV53, 037$ A The fluorescence of 
sapphire (exposure 4$ hrs 1 shows 2 intense and sharp lines 
at (>927 and t>'*42 and a senes of Kind, resembling the spec- 
trum of rubx 7150, 7(\<0, 6»*2, 6S02, 6753, U>°0, 65**2. 
A 4-hr exposure gixc a xerx intense spectrum of mbx 
showing lines nt 7027, 0**92, CM5. 6927, 6S14 , 6791, 
band, at 7266, 7222, 7164, 7123, 70$**, TtVVi, 6733, 6690 


r> x7. c r acuon w o-, > WvXi. tVUH*. I 

17(6-10 (19^1* FVO> ' A*v. 31, 6 0 ' , 2 and 6’ 1 4’>, and eonUnuou* speetnim l>etxveen CUX) 

«ln V ‘ \ ,n Tt.O and 6**00 Since the s; * ‘ 


soln. and in the fotm of anhjti. enstah'ViT'roluced bv 
** Rn - Reduction was incomplete in the soln! 

probably owing to lick of penetration. With y- and B- 
^,t^ I ’ U, 5. rtdufUc ’ n ^ cCfectcsI in Tt t O soln , but 
An^^ 1 m a ?‘ '’**'« C - E - P* Jeffrex-s 

An instance cf negative photocatalysis. JarosUx 


- — pectra of sapphire and rubv are 
similar and the strong lines in that of emerald correspond 
to the weak doublet 6792, tv$14 in rubx with diffuse hand, 
on either side resembling the hand, of mbx at 2C0* it is 
concluded that the luminescence is due in each Case to the 
samengent. prolubh Cr. Janet T. Austin 

Optimum'* concentration of active foreign materials 
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in phosphorescent crystals Gerhard Schumann. Z. 
Phystk 98, 252-G 1 ( 1 03a ) . — Th e crystal* examd. are CaO, 
CaS, CaSc, SrO, SrS, SrSc, HaO, BaS, BaSe, MgS and 
7ns. The actise foreign materials used are Mn, I e, Ni, 
Cu, Zn, Ac, Sb, I’r, Nd, Sm, Pb and III. In connection 
with the relation between the imperfection m structure and 
the after-glow of erjstd foreign phosphorescent* it is 
shown that the existing "optimum’' conens. alread) detd. 
for foreign materials are not sufficiently definite. S T 
Cathodic phosphorescence for examination of minerals 
and thin sections of rocks I’icrre Urbiin Compl rind, 
toe. tfol. France 1935, 112-13 —A new cxptl method is 
described. C. A. Silberrad 

Coloration of compounds of different elements by 
cathode rays Hantaro Nagaoka and Tadao Mishima. 
Set Papers Inst Phys them Research (Tokyo) 28, 
77 4 M(l‘iJ5) — The chlorides of Na, K, Pb, the fluorides 
of Ca, Na, Ll, Mg, Al, Ti, Mn, Cr, Zn, Ce and Pb, PbBr lp 
KjS, btiOCI, PbCOj, pb silicate, PbO, SbjO, and Kb alum 
placed in powder form in a pencil of electrons in a Coohdge 
tube develop colors as with x-rays, but much more readily 
The intensity of light reflected from the colored spots 
was measured and plotted against the voltage of the cath- 
ode rays forming the spot. These curves often show breaks 
that correspond to X-ray vol tages The theories advanced 
to explain the colors arising in crystals by electron bom- 
bardment are discussed. C. O Wug 

The nature of the V centers In alkali halide crystals 
P Tartakovskd and V. Poddubnuil Z Phystk 97, 
705-73(1935) — When NaCI crystals ace heated to 550- 
tiOO® the absorption of infrared radiation ataUji strongly 
increases The transition of the U into P bands under 
various radiations is studied It is shown that electrons 
in the V levels can move to the F levels in 2 ways, namely 
directly involving absorption of light quanta S4 v. and 
indirectly requiring 0 4 v A photoelec, current can be 
observed when ultraviolet radiation is used The U 
centers are capable of recombining with introduced Cu 
ions producing a red coloration It u considered that the U 
centers arc electrons remaining in the place of Cl - ions 
which have wandered away S Tolansky 

Examination of some of the optical and electrical 
propertiex of didymium glass K Prosad, D K. Bhat- 
tacharja and L M Chatterjee Z Phystk 98, 324-35 
(1035) —The fluorLScence bands of didymium glass ir- 
radiated by sunlight are identical with the Raman 
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1 spectrum, if one considers the incident exciting radiation 
frequency as that of the strong absorption bands po^ysed 
by didymium glass. The infrared frequencies ealed epos 
this assumption agree very well with the known values f« 
glasses Three new frequencies arc found at 2 5, 3 1, 
<> 0 ft The photoelcc. cond of the glass is examd to try 
to explain the characteristic differences occurring in the 
(luoTcsccncc bands when fitters are employed with thi 
_ incident sunlight. „ S Tolansky 

The dust effect of Mitre Lj Splait Z Phystk f! 
396-8(1035). cf. Mitra, C. A. 29, 7813' —The light id 
tensity employed by Mitra is not enough, and bn eiptl 
precautions are insufficient. Stray light effects are sm 
pected. The results of Mitra are criticized S T 


Abbagnano, N. - La tinea nuova, fundament! di un 
teoria della scic-nza Naples Alfrtdo Gmda 128 pp 
L 7. 

Caruso, Francesco L’atomo Da Leucippo a Fermi 
Rome Victoria 41 pp 
Cune, Pierre (Mme ) : Radioactivity Pam Herman 
Be Cic. 504 pp. F. 150 

Dilnzer, Hermann Grundlagen der Quantenmecbanik 
4 Bd XXXV of "U’lssenschaftliche I orschungsbcnchi 
Naturwissenschaflliche Reihe." Dresden. T Steinkopt 
ICS pp M. 13. 

Dubndge, Lee A . New T henries o! the PJiotoeJrefri 
Effect Pans: Hermann & Cie F 12 
Fues, Erwin. Handbuch der Expenmentalpiiyiil 

Ergatuungswerk Bd II. Beugungsveriuche mit Mi 

tenewellcn Einfuhrung in die Quantenmcchanik 3i 
, pp. M 28, bound M 30 Tinfubrung in die Qiunltn 
mechamk 224 pp. M 14 Leipzig - Akad Vcrtags 
Gnmsehl, E : A Textbook of Physics Edited by R 
Tomaschek Translated from 7th German ed by L A 
Woodward and W M. Deans Vol V. Fbysics ofth 
Atom London - Blackie & Son, Ltd 474 pp 17» w 
Gulliksen, Finn H , and Vedder, Edwin II - Iodustru 
riectronics New York: J Wiley & Sons, Inc 245 pf 
53 50 Reviewed in J. Franklin Inst 220, 803(1925) 

6 The Nucleus of the Atom and Its Structure Sigma J 
Symposium, Ohio State University, 1935 Columbu' 
Ohio State Univ , Dept, of Physics. 100 pp |L 
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Electric furnaces to bnght anneal high-carbon stock 7 
Willard Roth Metal Progress 29, No 1, 35-8(1930) — 
Better temp and atm control are reflected m quality of 
product and economy of operation Practical data are 
given W A Mudge 

The manufacture of high test cast irons A Port ev in 
andR Lemome Bull assoc tech /endene 9, 301-1(1935) 

— High-test cast iron, made in elec furnaces and contg 
2 GO to 2 80% total C is about 50% superior to malleable 
iron Most elec furnaces for cast iron are basic -lined to 8 
facilitate desulfurization, but the basic slag has a tendency 
to enter the mold , the fluidity of the iron falls rapidly 
with the temp , and the cast-iron surface is not as uni- 
form as that of cupola iron, whereas acid -lined furnace 
cast iron does not have any of these disadvantages 
Cupola cast iron contg 2 70% C and less than 2% Si 
has better properties than malleable iron G T M 
Development of the electrolytic production of alu m inum o 
in France previous to 192S A v Zeerleder Z Elektro- 
chem 42,27-31(1930). E H 

Characteristics of anodized aluminum R E. Pettit 
Product Eng 6, 292-4(1935) — The alumdite process is 
described with photographs, and also its fields of application 
The oxide coating produced by the electrolytic action is 
0 001 in thick- Ann Nicholson Hird 

Peculiarities in formation of metallic deposits Jean 


Billiter Rev met 32. 518-21(1935) —With very low* 
ds electrodeposition occurs only along grain bound aric 
of the base metal or along scratches present on it, Cry" 
structure of the base is reproduced in the deposit nice 
pendently of the space lattice dimensions of the 2 rom 
of attraction have a pronounced influence here an 
appear to l>e greater than of mol order because an ease 
visible unoriented layer can be seen under a microwop 
between the base and the oriented deposit Rougnnes 
produced with low densities persists, occasionally, whe 
the rest of deposit 11 made with high densities Ton « 
be explained by a hypothesis that a film of electrolyte wtuc 
is impoverished by the current and is located next to in 
surface of the base is of about tbe same thickness as * 
projections originally deposited The film does not toiw 
the contours of the surface, maintaining tbe same to* 
ness, but is reduced by the height of these projections’’’ 
that they are located closer to normal electrolyte, wn 
leads to an increased precipitation in corresponom 
areas This hypothesis is supported by an expt. wiucn 
described J v 0 . 

Six years of observation of chromium [plate! 
shop Wm A Vignos Platers’ Guide 32, ll-HU j 
1936) —The Ni sub-coat should be controlled as "f’V 
Cl, acidity and metal content, with temp, ana e 
having an important bearing on the deposits Arraus 
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of the work in reran! to Use anodes is important in 1 sired, anodes formed and operated in 

01 me work, m res ,0. r,,. t few electrolytes were used. I rom the absence of evidence 


Cr plating. The coating produced during the first few 
‘cconds dets. the character of the final Cr plate The site 
and shapeof anodes . the sulfate conten t and the effects oftri- 
\alent Cr and of Te are briefly reviewed W If H 
Kinetics of anode-layer formation on metals II 
Surface layers of lead chloride on lead L Yu Kurtz 
Combi rend acad set V R S 5 IN S | 3.30V8(103 >) . 
cf. C A 29, 71W — During electrolysis with a Pt cathode 
and a I*b anode in 0 r i N HCt, said with PliCl*. with a 
const c d , the potential was const at first, then in- 
creased suddenly, after which there was a linear increase 
with time Visual observation showed that the sudden 
increase takes place when the surface is completely covered 
with a thin layer of PhCli, and the linear increase ts due to 
the thickening of this layer Hie thickness of the layer at 
this point (I 82 - 0 4M dtenams with thee d but the 


porosity anil elcc eond 1 


with the i 


electrolytes were used. From the absence o 
changes of capacity due to pressure caused by the electro- 
static field it was concluded that the la) cr could not lie of 
a gaseous nature Allen S. Smith 

A study of aluminum mercury-zinc anodes in acid zine- 
piatmr baths A K Graham and P. G. Kolupaev. 
Metals tf Alloys 7. 14 17(l<l3ti), cf C A 29, 1718».w. 
A study of Al-Hg-7n anodes m a ZnSOi-Alj(SOi)i-KIItCI 
' hath at Pa values of 2 0 to 4 0 and 3 other acid 7n baths 0 f 
10m compn at a pa of 4 0 Current efficiencies, anode 
polarization, sludging tendency, bath voltage, pn varia- 
tions and character of deposits are reported A compari- 
son with coni pure Zn anodes is made Downs Sehaaf 
Mercury | mercuric oxide | saturated barium hydroxide 
and calcium hydroxide electrodes G_ J SainucNon and 
D J Brown J Am Chem c -' 


57. 2711-4(1915) - 


Ag halides Comparison of the porosity of the layer with 
that of compressed PhClj showetl that it is small, and tin. 
difference m the polarization curves for PI* and Ag is due 
to the difference in porosity of the salts I R Rushton 

The decomposition and equilibrium reaction potentials 
of fused potassium c blonde Roy C Kirk and \V I 

Bradt 7 rani tdeetroehem Soc 69, 14 pp (preprint) 
(103l’>) — Existing discrepancies in the literature con- 
cerning the decompn potential of fused KCI at sou®, 
with graphite electrodes, were reconciled Neumann s 
direct method value of 2 8 v was verified as the dciompn 
potential By means of a revised direct method, the p d 
between the anode and cathode was found to increast with 
increasing anodic c.d. as applied through a second cathode 
A max value of 3.37 v was obtained with an anodic c d 
of 1 0 amp./sq cm Tins ts quite close to the ealed 


ith the ) The two electrodes Hg'HgOfs), Ba(OH),(s) and Ifg|HgQ- 


(s), Ca(OII),(s) witl prepd and studied from the stand- 
point of ease of prepn constancy, rcproducilnlity and 
effect of temp change The potential for the Hg|HgOfa), 
BafOIIljfsl including a liquid junction was + 0 14(>2 — 
11 000*4) {/ - 25° ) * (» 0002 v , versus H as zero With 
ordinary materials a satisfactory electrode of the Satne 
voltage was obtained The potential of the Hg|lIgO(x), 
Ca(OH)jfs) was + 0 1923 + 0 00010 (t - 25*) * 0 00 1<) 
v , and with ordinary materials the voltage was well witljm 
* 11 002 v of the above value J W Shipley 

An unknown property of the calomel half-cell and the 
estimation of bromide-chloride matures T E Halm 
J Am Chem Soc 57,2537(1935), cf C A 29,5379* — 
I xpts indicated that small amts of bromide in the KCI 
of the calomel cell influenced the e m f Even the purest 
grades of com KCI contained bromide up to 0 1% a n d 


equd reaction potential and in exact agreement with the 5 the calomel will contain varying quantities of bromuj e 


results obtained by Cambi and Dcvoto by the commutator 
method Neumann’s value of 2 8 v should, therefore, 
he called the dccompn. potential ond 3 37 the eqtnl 
reaction potential C G I 

Energy levels In electrochemistry \\ ildcr D Bancroft 
ond James E. Magoffin. J Am Chem Soc 57, 2501-5 
(1935). — The reduction reactions which may take place 
in an electrolyte depend upon the relatuc energy levels 


required for the specific reactions That reaction requir- 6 Ag,CrOi(s) , CrO t " electrode was detd. by means 0 f 


It is suggested that it may tie the presence of bromide 
which causes the irregular change me m f of reference 
calomel cells with the passage of time The bromide effect 
on the e m f of a calomel electrode is suggested ay a 
method of estg bromide in chloride J W Shipley 

Potential of the Ag(s), AgCrO,(s). CrO. — electrode. 
Jessie Y Cann and Gretchen B Mueller J Am. Che ni . 
Soc 57, 2525-7(1035) — The potential of the Agfa), 


mg the lowest energy level will take place in preference 
one requiring a higher energy level II will he evolved 
rkctrolytically preferentially to reduction tf the reduction 
requires n higher energy level to be reached than that 
required for the production of nascent II In II1SO4 
solos lower energy levels were required for a sp reaction 
rr.lv-iT r.V cwnnr of Ii,SO, asemt&eit or tfte femp ruse or 
the activating adsorption increased Tlic energy level 


for the production of intermediate products is also a detg 7 film show that it may be used to measure Pn within the 


f measurements in an npp similar to that used by 
Randall and Cann ( C A. 24, 3154) The normal electrode 
potential was found to be 7!® ~ -0 41G3 and AF® M 
20 500 cal J \V. Shipley 

Study of the bismuth electrode D N. Mehta and S. K. 
Kulkami Jatkar J Indian Inst Set ISA, PC 14, 100^1,3 
t'fWSf, cf C A — Expts with rfie m electrode 

with interference colors on the surface due to the oxide 


factor in the course of electrolytic reactions Reactions 
arc irreversible if the required energy level for the reversi- 
ble process is not attained. Irreversible reactions may 
give a definite c m. f , e g , the sulfite-sulfate etcetrode 
potential may be expressed as nf£ - RT\n P' X p»o. 

No distinction need be made between the processes of 
hydrogenation and reduction, J W Shipley 

Dielectric properties of anodic layers in aluminum 
electrolytic condensers J Z. Ldienfeld, L Chandler, 

Jr. and S Goldman, rhyucs 6, 410-25(1935) , cf C A 
26, 383 Measurements of the dielcc properties with a 
new type of especially stable electrolytic capacitor showed 
that variations of the properties may be divided into 2 
classes- lagging and nonlagging The former are char- 
acteristic of anodic layers Anodic layers are similar to 
other composite dielectrics in regard to nontagging vuna- 

_ ,ludy # ot harmonics verified the 9 the second gives PhCfEOH 


lagging nature of the changes of capacity with operating 
voltages (a. c. and d. c ) and demonstrated for the first 
time the existence of a nonlagging variation of the a c 
cond. with voltage. To minimize lagging changes most 
1 1 'A 1 ?;’ werc I ” 3dc w,th la > ers formed m electrolytes 

or low OH-ton concn. and operated in extremely vi *coai 
electrolytes of high sp. resistance and low active OH-ton 
ennen. Where a large percentage of harmonics was de- 


range 5 0 to 7 4 only In the relation E « £0 + 0 OGOj I 
Pit (30“), the nv values of E ( in the useful range for the 
half cell Bt|Bt oxide |soln with the satd calomel and 
normal II reference electrodes are —0 2300 and —0 47,57 
v.resp The temp coeff of the BiiBi oxide electrode is 
—0 0015 v /1° Energy calens indicate the existence of 
BuO in the surface film Allen S Smith 

Polarographlc studies with the dropping -mercery 
cathode LII The electroreduction of benzaldehyqe 
M Tokuoka Collection Czechoslov. Chem. Communtva- 
lions 7, 392—10,3(1 93 ">) , cf C A. 27, 1279 — The electro- 
reduction of BzII at the dropping-Hg cathode w-as in- 
vestigated by obtaining current -voltage curves pota^o- 
graphically Tlie reduction proceeds in two stages, ca c )i 
requiring 1 T per mol of Bril The first stage giv.s 
probably PhCH(OH)CH(OH)I*h. if not a free radicat; 

The dependence of the 


cathode potential at which the process starts on the p.'j 
of the soln wasstudied; for p„ - 1, the potential is —0<t 
v ; it decreases approx 0 Oti v. for each pn unit; from 
1 both stages of clectroreduction occur and the potential 
decreases approx 0 025 v for each p„ unit. In neut ra l 
soln. the potential ts — 1 5 v ; bivalent cations make the 
potential more pos. In solutions of tctramethylammonn,,,, 
salts the electroreduction of BzOH takes place at -5>j 
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in pbf 



tin The efeetroreductioa of t 
in alkaline solutions K. ( 
-Current-voltage curves due 
e dropping-mercury cathode in all. 
nc mannitol complex were detd 
bciuls terminated by diffusion cur- 
thc presence of I c***. The height 


Metal -vapor lamps Construction, properties and ippi, 
itions II. Sick Z Ver.deul . Ing 79, 1521-5(19(3) 


E H 


Anodic behavior of corrosion- and heat-resistant Fe 
alloys (Ilarant) 9 Passage of current in electrolytes 
without electrolysis (Vasilesca-Karpen) 2 Roofs for 
usually half of the second which tltC - furnaces (Katnarskil, etal) 9 Calcg chromic acid 
s two stages of reduction, viz , feme complex to „ from hydrometer readings (Hall) 18 Rhodium surfaces 
. '♦ and the I e * * to Tc The potentials indicate that 8 f° r metal retlectors (Bart) 9 Nickel progress during the 
e affinity of the complex is small Strong sunlight pro- k* st decade^ (Thompson) 9 Amino acids and rthltd 


compds X. Electrolytic oxidation of aspartic acid and 
mafoilic acid (Takayama, Afiduno) 10 Composite metal 
products (Brit pat 430,129) 9 Glass for metal vapor 
lamps (Can pat. 304,533) 19 Butter, cream, fats, e 
(ilectrolytic treatment] (Brit pat. 430,172) 12. 


duces changes similar to those produced by addn of HiOi 
Curves similar to those due to the mannitol complex were 
obtained with all soln contg Fc(OH)i and Cilf((OIl)i, 

CijHjjOm or MrCIKOlDCOOII LIV The electro- 
reduction of formaldehyde F G Jahoda Ibid 415 23, 
cf C A 29. 1028* — 1 rom current -voltage curses it was 
found that tin satn currents are linearly proportional to 
the com. n of C!I,0 and that the "molar reduction poten- 
tial” is — 1 50 v 2 I *s are required for the reduction of 
1 mol of ClIiO In alk soln and at higher temp the 
satn currents are increased which indicates dcpolymcrua- 
tion of the condensation products At 90° it is possible 
to est CIIiO to traces of II 000007% with a 10% accuracy; 
the atis anil detectable is 7 X 10 • g The analysis is 
possible in the presence of IICOOH, AcII as well as all 

aliphatic and aromatic aldehydes, acids, ketones and es- — — „ 

ters this makes it very valuable for the analysis of Chapman ft Hall, Ltd 411) pp 

J liarmaccutical products \V George Parks Chem Trade J 97,488(11113) 

The effect of addition salts on the electrolytic reduction Klammroth, H Llektrowarnie Schrift V! Dussd 
of 3,5-dirutro-e-cresol \V T Bradt and II B Linford 
Tram Heelrnehem Soc 69, 11 pp (preprint) (1910) — 

Small amts of i ompds or sails representing 4 1 of the more 
metallic dements wire added to the electrolyte during an 
investigation of the clectrochem reduction of 3,5-dmitro- 
o-crcsol In 35 cases a significant decrease in yield re- 
sulted The data obtained cannot be explained by the 
conventional theories for clectrochem earners It is 
suggested that the ilTcct is a function of the al no of 
tie investigated metal of the salt added C G V 
The photoelectric cells in chemicsl control and analysis 
S A Strelkov Snuttsl Rekanstrsiklstya t Kauka 1935, 

No 1, WM)S — A description of different photocells, par 
ticularly those made mU 5 S R B V Shvarzbcrg 
Low pressure gas reactions during electnc discharge 
Pierre Johbois Bull soc chim 1 5], 2 , 2015 52(19)5) — 

The positive column is the seat of the chem reactions 
such as would take plan at high temp The products 
formed are immediately tooled on leaving the discharge 
2one and prevented from n action reversals As a consc 
qnencc it is here that read ions such as the formation of 
atomic II, N.O Cl etc .take place In the neighborhood 
of the cathode the sputtered metal causes <ata1ytic re- 
actions such as the formation of NH, G M I 

The electrolytic decomposition of caustic pheuolates. 

K Drees and G Kowal'ki Brenndoff Chem 16 2li8 71 
(1915) — App and process are d< scribed for the recovery 
of caustic from coke-oven phenol recovery liquors 

F \V Jung 

The mercury arc rectifier studied by probe electrodes 


Bauer, Oswald, Arndt, H , Krause, W , and Hothemll, 
A W Chromium Plating, with Special Reference to Its 
Use in the Automobile Industry Translated from Ger- 
man by E \V Parker London - E Arnold & Co 23 s 
Reviewed in Bull Brtl A 'on Ferrous Metals Res Assoc 
No 84,20(1916) 

Glasstone, S Electrochimie des solutions Pans 
T Alcan AM pp I* fit) 

Glasstone, S , and Hickliog, A riectn'lytic Oxida- 
tion and Reduction Inorganic and fhganc London 
— Reviewed in 


drof Industrie-Vcrlag und Drucke ei Akt -Gcs 48 pp 
M 1 *X) Reviewed in CAimte b Industrie 34, •'07(19 h) 
Lange, Bruno Die Photoclemente tmd ihre Anwen- 
dung Tl 1 I nlwicktung und j hysikahsche Eigen 
schaftcn I eipzig J A Barth 132 pp. M 9 CO 
Masukowitz and Knoops Indust rtelle Elektrowarme 
Berlin Arbeitsgemeinschaft zur Tor derung der Elit- 
trowirtschaft (>4 pp 

Rissik, H Mercury -Arc Current Convertors. The 

Theory of Vapour-Arc Discharge Devices and Rectifica- 


Phenomena London Sir I. Pitman & Sons, Ltd 
439 pp 21 s 

Rubio de la Torre, Juan Efcclrolisis de fox rotnerates 
de cine Madrid Vicente Rico 61 pp. 

Wagner, H Untcrsuchungsmethoden fur zyankaliscne 

Bader Leipzig M JSnccke. 51 pp M 1 80 


Electnc battery cell of the solid-electrolyte type. Rent 
Oppenhetm (to Soc anon "le carbone") . U.S 2,028, 518, 
Jan 21 An initially dry electrolyte mixt is used com- 
prising dry flour, fceula or the like, capable of being con - 
verted into a jelly by cooking, and an active alk ingredient 
such as NaOH which upon adding water to the dry mixt 
when the cell is put into service produces a sufficient 
amount of heat to cook the solidifying mixt tit situ ana 
convert the electrolyte into a jelly-like mass 

Dry cell Paul A Mar sal (to Canadian National Car- 
bon Co Ltd ) Can 331,523, Dec. 3, 1935 A dry «U 
comprises a cylindrical contamcr with a cathode having 

— , , a central C electrode, and a body of electrolyte between 

T Had a J Inst Etec Engrs (Japan) 35, <«!->- 73 B them A frustroconicat Zn apron is secured at the top 
(1935) — A 200 Vw , 600 v steel-cased Hg arc rectifier of the container to increase the length of the creepage 
was fitted with 9 small electrodes and currents at different path of electrolyte and to prevent electrolyte contamina 
probe-electrode potentials obtained under varying condi non of the exposed metal portions 
tions of rectifier operation Electron and ion concns Iodine storage battery. J Meunier Belg 408,O~l" 
and random current increase with toad current but March 30, 1035 The electrolyte consists of Znl*» ZnbUt 
approach crpper satn values depending on the rectifier and Na akiminate 

Sloane and MacGregor’s method (Phil Mag 1934, 193) Storage batteries Fernand Maertens. Brit 435,4 m, 
of taking the second denv of the current with re- Sept 20, 1935 A battery having an iodide sow “ 
spect to the voltage in a high frequency pro!* circuit to 9 electrolyte has a no. of pos electrodes housed within* 
det the space potential is inadequate Space potential corresponding no of perforated cylindrical neg «**. 
along the arc depends on construction, and is generally i— «*-■•* — - .u»i direct contact 

reduced, as is the arc voltage, by removing the cathode 
funnel. This modification also greatly reduces free ion 
and electron concns during the extinction period, rcduc- 


trodcs that are connected in parallel by direct contact 
their outer surfaces ,,,, ., 

Storage batteries Compagme gAnfrale d tlectncH' 
Tr 789,155, Oct 24, 1935. The tubes contg the Pj* 

- — *- * e of porous material, such a* m,rT ' 


ing the probability of flash back Electrons evtn at active material are of porous material, such as nuc 

600°, near the cathode, obey the Maxwellian velocity porous rubber, and the conductors placed in the axis oi i 

- • Cl llonilla lubes are of plurabated Al. 


distribution. 
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A current d of 10-100 amp. 


Storage batteries AlbertEiela. Ger C20.5S7.Oet.24. ' 1150. togetta -trith HF. * eu™t d I of 
Pb obtained by absotbmg’cO, by Pb oa.dea Tbe Pb laeoutr or vamrfi or .1 ; may .be subjected to further 


anodic treatment in a HtS0« or (COOH)t bath to produce 
a clear, transparent oxide coating which docs not ap- 
preciably impair the reflectivity Cf. C. A. 30, 394 . 
In 430,481. Oct 7, 1935, the bright surface is produced 
closely spaced to another armature and the space between 2 by anodic treatment of the Al, etc., m an electrolyte contg, 
1 t -* -- --•* CrOj and 1IF 


carbonates are cot powd. as fine as the PbO. 

Electric capacitor. Trank M. Clark and Ralph A 
Ruscctta (to General Elec. Co ). US. 2,025,580, Jan. 
A film-forming armature such as one of Al foil -* 


the armatures contains a coned aq salt soln contg fine 
particles of salt in suspension 

Electrolytic condenser Willem C van Gccl and Hen- 
drik Emmens (to Radio Corp of America) U S 2,020,- 
451, Teh 4 A metallic electrode such as Al carrying an 
oxide coating is used with an electrolyte cont g a soln of an 
acid phosphate and an ale such as glycerol or the like for 
preventing attack of the oxide coating 


Coating aluminum Siemens & Halske A.-G Tr. 
TSO.fiOO, Nov 4, 1915 Galvanic coatings are obtained 
on Al by subjecting the Al to a preliminary anodic treat- 
ment in on electrolyte contg HP, HI, HjPOi or HjPO, 
and UP 

Oxide layers on aluminum Vereinigte Aluminium. 
WerkcA-G Ger 1,20 ,S9S, Oct 29, 1935 (Cl 4Su 1C). 


Electrolytic condenser Preston Robinson and Carleton 3 The layers ore produced on Al or Al alloys by clectroly 


Shugg (to Sprague Specialties Co ) US 2,028,594, 
Jan 21 Structural details. 

Electrolytic condensers, electrolysis Siemens & 
Halske A -G Rrit 435 300, Sept 18, 1935 Sec Fr 
7S5.074 (C A 30,303‘) 

Film forming electrolytic paste for electrolytic con- 
densers Paul Hetenyi (to Solar Mfg Corp ) US 
2,028,775, Jan 28 Glycerol 30, NIL borate 50, potato 
starch 7 and agar-agar 1% ore used together 

Electrodeposition of metal Alexander G Russell (to 
Electrical Research Products, Inc ) Brit 435,094, 
Sept 25, 1935 In the deposition of separable deposits on 
a metallized non-conducting surface, e g , a wax master 
sound record, metal clips are applied to the edges of the 
mold to prevent curling away of the deposit 

Coating metals James II Gravel) Rnt 435,773, 
Sept 27, 1935 See Fr 78.3,250 (C A 29, 7833M 
Electrodeposition of metals such as nickel Paul R 
Pme (to Harshaw Chemical Co ) UR 2,029 380-7, 
Teh 4. Brit 4.30,042, Oct 3, 1935 See Tr 781,552 
(C A. 29,6150*). 

Electrodcposition of magnesium. P T. Antipm 
Russ. 30,019, Apr 30, 1934. A Mg alloy is obtained by 
electrolysis of a hot coned aq soln of a Mg salt with a 
cathode of low-melting alloy such as Wood metal, Rose 


in an (CO.H), bath contg also a small amt of oxidizing 
agents such as peroxides or salts of inorg acids, c g , 
KtMniOt, KjCrOi or K,Cr,U, t and UNO,, added to 
(COtH), Cf C A 29, 1725* 

Oxidation of aluminum alloys Carlo Borgo Fr. 
789,617, Nov 4, 1935 The surface hardness of Al alloys, 
particularly those contg Cu, is increased by electrolytic 
oxidation using as electrolyte an aq soln of oxalic and 
tartaric acid, m which arc dipped the pieces to be oxidized 
connected to the anode, while the cathode is composed of 
any conductor 

Oxide and colored films on aluminum Pcmtal Soc. 
Anon Tr 78.8,873, Oct 18,1915 Tilms of oxide are pro- 
duced electrolytically on Al and its alloys in a bath contg 
an aromatic sulfonic acid, e g , I’hSOjH, toluene-fl-sulfonic 
acid and mono- and di -sulfonic acids of CioH ( Tr 

788.874 The bath contains a substance having a capillary 
action, e g , Na sulfoncinates, Na isopropylnaphthaleue- 
sulfonate and diatnyl ester of sulfophthahc acid I r. 

788.875 See Swiss 175.309 ( C A 30,75*) Tr 788,876. 
A protective tube for elec conductors is made of Al or an 
Al alloy, the surfaces of which (exterior and (or) interior) 
are covered with a film of oxide impregnated with insulat- 
ing materials Cf C A 30, 75*. Fr 788,877 See Swiss 
*■5.365 (C A 30, 75’) Fr 788,878 Paper or card- 


metal or other metal characterized by a high super- 6 board is covered with sheets of Al or its aUoys, the surface 


potential in the sepn of Ilf. The alloy thus obtained i 
then made the anode in a molten electrolyte such as 
camahte. 

Electrodeposltion of aluminum. N N Tumanov. 
Russ. 3S.327, Aug 31, 1934 The resoln of the Al de- 
posited from aq soln on the cathode is prevented by a 
diaphragm over the cathode (on the bottom) of liquids 
immiscible with water such as aniline or chloroform 


of which has been oxidized. Tr 7SS, S79 The film of 
oxide formed on Al is colored, and a design is produced by 
corroding a part with nn alk agent 1 r 78.8,880 See 
Swiss 176,415 (C A 30, 75‘). 

Metallic films by cathodic disintegration Julius von 
Bosse and Kurt Richter (to La Dispersion Cathodique) 
U S 2,028,853, Jan. 28 For accelerating the cathodic 
disintegration of metallic electrodes such as those of Au 


Bright aluminum surface. Ralph Bryant Maron and 7 or Ag in a vacuum for deposition upon an article to be 


Martin Tosterud (to Aluminium Lid ) Can 351,510, 
Dec. 3, 1935 An Al surface is buffed to produce a re- 
flection factor of 74 9%. It is then made the anode m an 
electrolytic cell with a soln contg 10 0% by wt CrOj 
and 1 0% of a 48% HT soln A d c is passed for 10 
min , the electrolyte being at 49-58° The reflecting sur- 
face then has a reflection factor of 87 2% The article is 


coated without excessive heating of the article, the s 
of the electrodes is so adjusted that the greatest cross sec- 
tional dimension of the electrodes is from three-tenths to 
approx equal to the mean free path of the atoms formed 
by disintegration of the cathode Cf C. A. 29,1021*. 

Removing electrolytic deposits Kelsen Special Sheet 
Holding Soc Anon. Brit 436,282, Oct. 9, 1935 Elec- 


then anodically oxidized in a 7% HjSO, soln for 10 mtn , B troiytic deposits of metal are loosened from cathodes by 

and tlie oxide coated surface treated for 10 min with boil- — 1 **- -* • 

ing H|0 and polished with soap powder. The reflection 
factor of the product is 85 3%. 

Bright aluminum surface Ralph B Mason and Martin 
Tosterud (to Aluminium Ltd ). Can 354,511, Dec. 3, 

An , A1 article is bufled to a reflection factor of 
75 9% and electrolytically treated at 00® m an electron te 
contg 25% by wt. H.S0. soln and 2% of 4S% HF soln. 
for 10 nun. It is then anodically treated in a 12% H,SO« 
soln at 24 . The oxide-coated surface obtained is heated 
with boiling H,0 for 10 min. and polished with soap pow- 
der; it has a reflection factor of 84 5% 

Electrolytic surface treatment of aluminum and its 
alloys Ralph R Mason and Martin Tosterud (to 
Aluminum Co of America). Rnt 4,36,154, Oct. 7, 1935 
A bright surface of high reflectivity is produced on Al or 
ai alloy by anodic treatment in a soln. contg 1-60% of 


dissol vmg the metal on particular surfaces or along particu- 
lar lines as desired, the solvent selected being one that re- 
acts with the deposit but does not attack the cathode. 
Thus Cr steels and steels which, in addn. to Cr, contain 
Ni may be used os cathodes and Cu deposited thereon is 
removed with dil HNOi or 1LS0«. 

ElectropJafcng apparatus John Kronsbem and Charles 

. F Neale Brit 435,6.31, Sept 25, 1935 Articles are 

a 12% H,SO, 9 earned through the plat mg bath by a partially submerged 
•—* rotating wheel or disk constituting an electromagnet on 
the periphery of which the articles are supported. 

Zinc plating. Soc d'flectroehimie, d'£lectrom£tallurgie 
& des aci£ries £Ieetriques d'Ugme Fr. 789,076, Oct. 22, 
1935. Electrolytic coatings of Zn are obtamed by adding 
carbamide to solns of neutral salts of Zn. 

Chromium platmg N D Biryukov. Russ. 37,956, 
July 31, 19,34. To a plating bath of II,CrO„ Cr,(SO,),. 
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7nCrO, and MnCrO« are added hj drates of CaCOi or 
CaO in such proportion that the ratio by wt of the Ca, 
7n and Mn it 1 1.0 03. 

Bath for electroplating with lead. A. B YaVulov and 
1* I' Borozdin Rust J7, 917, July 31, 1931 To a hath 
contg l’h(OAc),, AeOH and a protective colloid is added 
Nil, OH. 

Electrolysis I’cmtal Soc Anon lint. 436,270, Oct 8, 
1*135 Sec Swiss 176,6.19 (C A 30,31'). 

Apparatus for the etectrolysis of alkali chlorides. 
Charles I'ouyacd Gtr 620,902, Oct 30, I'm (Cl 121 9) 

Apparatus for the agitation of the electrolyte in cells for 
the electrolytic etching of zinc or other metals Josd G 
Walling. lint 430,17ti, Oct 7, mi 

Heavy water and hydrogen Albert P Knowles Brit 
435,450, Sept 23,1011 In the electrolysis of water for the 
concn of heavy walcr, the water vapor carried off by the 


gases is 


Electrically heated annealing furnace Deutsche Be 
kleidungsindustrie G m. b H. Ger. 020,820, Oct 28 
1935 (Cl 18c. 8 01). 

Charging electric metallurgical furnaces Paul l 
Miguet and Marcel P Perron Ger 020,780, Oct 30 
1935 (Cl 40c 1G 01) 

Electric resistance heater suitable for use externally ef 
tanks or conduits John A. Knight. U S 2,021,0*3, 
_ Jan 23 Structural details 

Electrode steam boilers Sicment-Schuckeristrtt 
A -G (Heinrich Gclius, inventor) Ger 020,192, Oct 
21, 1031 (Cl 21 k 7). A perforated float-supported sleeve 
for tapping off walcr with a high salt content is described 
Tins keeps the cond of the water from becoming too high 
Treating air electrically Constantin P. Yaglou Bnt 
430,407, Oct 11, 1931 Mixts of pos and neg ions in 
desired proportions are obtained by supplying tc * 


luknscd before washing of the gases and is used 3 sharp electrodes an alternating voltage greater than 8000 


s feed to an electrolytic cell in the next stage of conen 
The feed water may serve for washing The washed hydro- 
gen may be brought into intimate contact with the feed 
water in a coke tower, (he D interacting with the IIiO to 
form a certain amt of heavy water The hydrogen from 
the later stages of concn is liquefied and the "heavy” am! 
"light” gases arc sepd by fractional elistn The D so 
obtained is burnt in ate to yield almost pure D O 


. causing an air flow over the electrodes and varying the 
lengtli of the path from the electrodes to earth, whereby 
the rate of destruction of the neg ions relative to that of 
the less mobile pas ions con be varied App. is described 
Cf C A 29,3244'. 

Heating fluids by electricity. Gaston If. C Rout 
Bnt 430,070. Oct. 10, 1035 A fluid, e g , a gas, is heated 
by passage through a refractory insulated container pro- 


Electrolytic generation of hydrogen Siemens A. Hatske * sided with electrodes and a resistance filling of magnetite 


alone or mixed with MnOj, wolframite, sulfides of Pb, Zn, 
I> or Cu, or non-conducting materials 
Electron -discharge device. Victor O. AUen (to Hy- 
gradc Sylvama Corp ). Can 355,000, Dec. 31, 1935 ' 
radio tube has an electron-emissive cathode coated with 
all earth oxides and an anode consisting substantially 
of entirely graphitized C, substantially free from occluded 


A *G Brit 431,0(9, Sept 21, l'ijl II generated under 
pressure in an electrolytic cell is led by a pipe to a pressure- 
tight flask filled with HjO or other inert and incompressible 
liquid, the flask being filled with II by displacement and 
the displaced HiO passing by a pipe to fill o fresh flask 
from winch the displaced air escapes by a capillary 

Storage-battery electrodes The I xpanded Metal Co , , , 

Ltd and Harry I* Salmon Brit 43(1,200, Oct 8,1931 e gases and entrapped carbonaceous products, and from loo* 
The electrode in the form of a box filled with active ma- amorphous C. Cf C A. 29, 4083*. 
tcnal is made ol expanded or partly expanded metal and Photoelectric tube. George R. Stilwell (to Bell Teh 
may be made by binding a sheet of the metal into shape phone Laboratories, Inc ) U. S 2,029,040, Jan 2S 

and welding the free rdges together Cf C A 29, 408’ An anode such as a Ni ring is u«ed with a light-scnsitne 

Oxide-coated cathode I pun P Lowry (to Canadian electrode having a base metallic layer such as Na earryi“I 
Westingbousc Co Ltd ) Can 354,200, Nov 19, 1931 a thin film of dielec material such ai Na sulfide and an 

Tor cathodes to be used in gas-filled tubes, such as recti- ovetlymg thin film of light-sensitive materia! such as M 

fiers, for heavy duly a coating of BaO or SrO is used as the which in turn is covered by another thin film of dielce 

electron-emissive material 6 material. Various structural details of associated app »re 

Rotatable cathode for electrolyte cells such as those described 
used for depositing metals in sheet form Allen C 
Jephson and Ernest B Custer (to National Radiator 
Corp) U S 2,923 281, Jan 21 Various structural 
and mech details 

Engine spark plug with a palladium-containing contact 
Robert John and Erwin I Spellmeycr (to Carbex Chemi- 
cal Co of III ) U S 2,028,749, Jan 23 Pd or a Pd 
alloy is used on one or botli electrodes 7 


Refining metals Ivar Rennerfclt I> 789,700, Nov 
4, 1931 Phe air in an induction furnace is replaced by an 
inert gas such as N and the metal is strongly beaten by CO, 
water gas or II The metal is protected against any harm- 
ful action of the inert gas by a layer of slag 
Refining aunferous material Deutsche Gold- und 
Sdbcr-Sehcidcanstalt vormals Rocssler Bnt 439,731, 
Sept 26.1935 See Tf 781,928 (C A 30 399') , 

Electric induction furnaces Heraeus-Vacuum- 
schmelzeA -G and Wilhelm Rohn Brit 436,490,001 II, 
1935 ftddn to 382,1»2 ( C A 27,2888) In a furnace 
according to 3S2.002, a coil for high frequency current, 
preferably wound about a vertical axis, is arranged be- 
tween the pancake coils and the hearth, and the turns of 
the latter coils cross the turns of the high frequency coil 


Photoelectric tube Jan H. de Boer, Johannes Bruyoes 
and Marten C Teves (to Radio Corp of America) 
U S 2,021,414, Feb 4 An anode is used with a photo- 
clcc electrode contg alkali metal such as Cs, and a meuj 
such as Sn capable of alloying with the excess alkali meju 
of the tube is disposed outside the vicinity of the electrode 
Structural details are described . 

Thermionic valves, etc The M-O Valve Co Ltd ana 


. a preponderating extent r . 

Induction furnace for melting metals A I Bolduirev ® Vestmghouse Co Ltd) Can, 355,173, Jan 

and N N Bannshmkov. Russ 37,776, July .31, 1934 • ■— * — — 

Construction details 

Electric smelting furnace Akt Ges Brown Boven & 

Cie Ger 620,778, Oct 20, 1939(C1 31a 2 40) 

Automatic electrolytic vulcamzer Maurice AU4ra 
Tr 789,515, Oct. 30, 1931 

Electrically heated coke ovens Akt -Ges Brown, 

Povrri & Cie. Ft. 789,422, Oct, 29, 1931 


Mark Benjamin Brit 4-36,527, Oct 14, 1935 In tf* 
production of deposits of alkali and alk earth mcuu 
within scaled vessels for photoclec cathodes, a mut o 
an oxide or caibonate of the metal and Al, the no of atoms 
of Al being equal to or greater than the no of O atoms or 
CO, radicals, is heated ift II at atm. pressure to abou 
1000® The product is introduced into the vessel as pellet’* 
etc , and heated in vacuo to 1000® or over The process ® 
not practically possible for Cs, and rarely so for K. Na»UA 
and oxides of Ba, Sr. Ca and Li are preferable 
Colored liquids in electrical signs Fu° Mums* 
U S 2,029,183, Jan 23 App is described ui 
differently colored liquids of different sp fs , 
water and oil are used, layers of which are caused ai* 
temately to flow through an illuminated pipe . 

Metal-vapor lamp Harvey C. Rcntschlcr (to Canaan 
estinghouse Co Ltd) Can. 355,173, Jan 7, 1930 A 
high-pressure Hg-vapor lamp has an envelope contg ti 
trades of the activated type and a charge of starting *** 
A sufficiently small amt of Ilg ts inside the envelop* 
that it can be completely vaporized in the operation ol i 
lamp with sufficient elec energy . i 

Apparatus for salvaging arc-lamp carbons bymecn^u 
turning AVallice E Cross U S 2,029, >22, 

Mech and operative details. 
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Relation between exposure and density for x-ray ex- obtained in 1013, with special reference to the properties 
posures J E dc Langhe Z srtss Phot 34, 174-SO of the Agfa Infrared plates Tor the later part of this 
(in 51) — Oil tile basis of several hypotheses, a general article sec C A 29,G-b3» t- K uuiioci. 


posures „ - 

(Ill 51) — On tile basis of several hypotheses, a b v>.v. u . — •- v • • 

equation is derived for the bU honing on development Stability of various^ sensitizing solutions tor^(nf ra . 
(d) of an emulsion lajcr after exposure with x ra>s From 3 red rays^ " 
the discussion of this equation, the following conclusion- 


„.e drawn (I) In its lower part , the <J — £ curv l is linear 
{•nun the equation of tins linear part, it appears that the 
d is proportional to the expression -•tsn.’n (where ai is the 
projected area after development, and n is the no of grains 
per sq cm of the emulsion surface} Accordingly, for a 
unidispcrse layer, the d is proportional both to the in- 
dividual, and to the total, gram surface The d is a func- 
tion of the wave length through the expression f(»)y hr 
(where y is the no of nuclei formed per quantum] (2) 
The max slope of the d — log L curv e is independent of the 
wave length of the incident x-rays It can be catcd from 
2 of the equations for a unidispcrse single-grain layer 
Author 

Fine-gnun chemical development R Naintas Pro- 
irrssofot 41, 07-102, 13*M5( 1034), Phot Abstracts IS, 


Giovanni Scmcrano Ann chim appheata 
25, 47.5 81(1*135) —A photographic film which has b ren 
sensitized to the infrared is not very stable Aq , as Veil 
as ale , solns of pinacyanol, rubrocj amne, ncocjariine 
and nllocyanine, neutral, as well as with addn. of acid or 
NHi, were used The neutral solns are most stable 
Those coinpds having a methene chain in o-posit lon 
with respect to the quinoline N are more stable than 
those whire the chain is in ^-position Heavy constitu- 
ents in the methene chain also increase die stability of 
the mol A W Contieri 

Deviation from Schwmschlld’s law in the ultraviolet 
Maurice Lambrcy and Jean Corbiere Compt rend. 
201, 1351 2(1*135) —When the density, d , of a plate Is 
plotted against log £#/£, £* being a fixed and £ a variable 
illumination, for X 4300-3230 A , with the time of exposure, 
to. const , the curve obtained differs materially from that 


104(1*135), cl C A 29, 302.V • - -I ormuli> for p-phenyl- 5 obtained by plotting d against log h/t with const ,|. 


encdiaminc developers ore often not given with suihcient 
detail to det. the form in which the p-phrn> lencdiamme is 
used. Many developers staled to give fine grain give 
very incomplete development of the image and require 
increased exposure If their activity is inireascd by 
adding alkali, grainmcss is also increased Some of 
these developers do not give better results than those 
obtained with a metol developer contg just sufficient 


lummation £«, and time of exposure, t, variable. The 
Seliwarzschild exponent calcd. from these results varies, 
the variation increasing with increasing rapidity as y 
(the factor of development) decreases and d increases, 
in approx the same way as y was found to do (Fabry a n d 
Buixson, C A 18, 2845) C. A. Silberrad 

Influence of atmospheric oxygen and of the desensitizer 
concentration on the sensitivity of desensitized photo- 


alkali to free the base; such a developer i» improved by the 6 graphic layers Marietta Blau and Ilcrtha Wambacher. 


addn of a small amt of salranuie 

Sensltometnc testing without a photometer Th 
Mendelssohn, rhot. Ind 3Z. SSO-7(1934), Phot Ab- 
stracts 15, 224; cf C A. 29, 3925* — Both in measuring 
I he d. of an absorbing medium and in deriving character- 
istic curves of photographic emulsions, testing without a 
photometer involves the detn of poults of equal d on 2 
sensltometnc stnps. To facilitate this. Hfibl has recom- 
mended placing the 2 stnps in juxtaposition under a mask 
contg. a narrow slit 1.5 mm wide, and moving 1 strip 
wuh respect to the other until equality of d is obtained. 
By this method, a probable error of 1 mm is claimed, 
and M. has checked this for 3 contrasts of punting paper. 
Results arc quoted and discuvscd. 

Sensitometrie study of the Artigue process with two 
sensitive surfaces superposed J. B. Tardy Photo 


Sitiber Atad Jl’ixs ll’ien. Math -natural. Klasse. Abt 
Ila, 144, 403-8(1935) ; cf. C. A 29, 4 GS5‘.— Tor exposures 
at ordinary pressure, the effect of treating Agfa Contrast 
plates with pinakryptol yellow soln. is to increase the 
steepness of the intensity-scale, and to decrease that of 
the time-scale, d curve. This effect is greater, the higher 
the eonen of the dye, but, at all the concns used (0 001% 
iltometnc stnps. To facilitate this, Hfibl has recom- . to 0 2%), decreases with decreasing pressure (to 6 miq.). 
idrd nlacinv the 2 <trm< m uiTtnrwmtum nnrW n m!»«V 7 It is considered that the facts of descnsitization are hest 

explained by nn oxidation theory, according to winch 
the desensitizing dye nets as intermediary between the 
oxygen of the air and the development nuclei produced 
by light Solansatton, which is almost prevented bv the 
highest dj e conen used at atm. pressure, is progressively 
less affected by lower d>e concns and at lower pressures; 
and the desensitizing action of KBr and of KI, and the 


pour tous 10, 167-70, 185-8(1034) ; Phot Abstracts IS, 8 bleachmg-out action of the latter, become less pronounced 


224 — On account of rapid plates being “backed" and 
the impossibility of using 2 superposed plates with most 
plate holders, T. suggests the use of 2 emulsion-coated 
films placed back to back. Such ‘'tandem-negatives’ 1 
have been sensitometrlcally studied by developing the 2 
component films separately in different developers, 1 to 


under the lowest pressure. E. R. Bullock 

Modem development papers TVandelt. Phot . I„d 
32, 1350-2(1934); Phot. Abstracts IS, 218.— Typical 
characteristic curves for the 7 contrasts of Agfa "Lupex” 
glassy gaslight paper are reproduced, together with a table 
of sensitometrie consts in which are quoted the grnda- 


give a soft negative and 1 a hard negative. Three develop- t'on — measured by the length of the projection lllv 

ment times w-erc used, and characteristic curves are re- abscissa of the region of the characteristic curve lying b C - 
produred both for the negativ es separately and for the 9 tween the ds 0 02 and 1 .7 — and the y values. W. points 


Progress and applications in infrared photography. 
John Eggcrt \ croffentUch. mss. Zentral-Lab phot. 
Abt Agfa 4, n 3-l IS (1935). — An account is given of the 
me ” cxtcn,: * on sensitivity into the infrared as far as 
rt??' 1 rcnc ' crcd possible by the use of the cyanine dves 
with 9- or U-membcred polymetheny! chams, which were 


out that neither the gradation nor the y value alone char- 
acterizes a paper, as 2 papers may have similar gradations 
for very different y values and nee versa. 


Luzy, Antoine Lcs fibres col or 6s ou 6crans cam- 
pensateurs en photographic Pans: J. de Tranent, cut 
PP T. 4 50 

Person, Alfred: Bildmassige Leiea-Pliotos dutch Ton- 
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trennung nach dcm Person -Vcrfaliren. 2nd ed Frank- 1 
furt" Bechhold 83 pp M. 7.50. 

Underberg, O : Lc dlveloppcmcnt an diamidophlnol 
acide Parts' J. de Francta 78 pp F. 4 50. 


Photographic diazotype layers Leonard R Harper 
and Donald \V Powell Brit 435,874, Oct 1, 1035 
Pos dia retype prints are produced by exposing to light 
under a design a surface sensitized with a diazo compd s 
that couples in practically neutral or acid soln , e g , 
diazo-l -amino-2, 5-diet boxy -4-bcnzoylammobcnzene, di- 
azocthyl-a-bromoglj oxylate 2,6*dichloro-4-amino-phcnyl- 
hydrazine, diazo-<j-cliloro-«i ketopropaIdehyde-2-chloro-l- 
ammophenylhydrazmc, and developing the surface with a 
sola tbat is neutral or all or slightly acidified with HiBO, 
and contains a salt of an aromatic org acid that is readily 
pptd inaq soln by a stronger acid and has no deleterious 
effect on the pnnt Developing solns named contain 3 
(1) phloroglucinol (I) and BzOXH, (II), (2) I, II and II,- 
BOj (III), (3) I, II, Na K tartrate and In, and (4) Na 
phcnylacetate, NajWO, and III 

Photographic diazotype processes I C Farbcnin- 
dustne A -O Brit. 43b, 587, Oct 7, 1935 Light-sensi- 
tive material for the production of pictures m I or more 
colors by synthesis of 1 or more uzo dj es comprises 1 or 
more layers, e g , gelatin, paper, cellulose hydrate, dyed 4 
with 1 or more azo dye components substantive to the 
layer Sparingly sol. components having acidic or OH 
groups are used in the form of salts and soly may be pro- 
moted by addn of MeOH The layer may !>e dyed with 
an azo coupling component, a light-sensitive diazo compd. 
added and a colored image produced by development after 
exposure Gelatin treated with both components may be 
worked up into a Ag halide emulsion and the Ag image 
bleached in a bath tanning the gelatin at the exposed parts. 5 
Dye formation occurs at the unhardened parts on treat- 
ment with acidified NaNO, soln Red pictures are ob- 
tained from 2,3-fiydroxynaphtboic acid a naphthalide with 
ureabis(p-ammobenzoyl p phcnylencdiaminesulfomc acid) 
(I) and blue with diazotized dianisidme The gelatin may 
be dyed with the azo coupling component and the Ag 
image converted into an anti-diazotate image as described 
in Bnt 387,197 (C A 27, £7110) Yellow pictures aTe , 
obtained from di-o-sulfobenzylidene-4,4'-diammodi- 0 
phenylurea, obtained by reaction of 4,4 '-diammodiphenyl- 
urca with 2 mol proportions of o-sulfobenzaldcbyde, and 
the anti-diazotate of 0 naphthylamine The gelatin may 
be dyed with the azo-couplmg component, the Ag halide 
caused to absorb p-nitrobenzencdiazomum chloride, and 
coupling effected The gelatin may be dyed with both 
compds , the Ag image converted into an insol nitrite 
compd and diazotization effected by treatment with dil 7 
HC1 A red picture is obtained from the urea produced 
by the action of COC1, on p-aminobenzoyl-p-ammo- 
benzoyl J acid and the I obtained by the process of Bnt 
\VA}WA \Z A t.YJSS'y 

Photographing oa superposed films of different sensi- 
tivities Clyde F Gillette (to United Research Corp ) 

U S 2,028,975, Jan 28 \ anous optical and operative 

details 

Motion picture photography Charles B Dreyer (one- 8 
half to Henry F Bocger) U S 2,028,275, Jan 21 
Light from an object to be photographed is passed through 
a front emulsion sensitive to a range of light wave lengths 
but insensitive to a certain band of wave lengths within 
the first mentioned range and thence to a rear emulsion 
preferentially sensitive to the wave band to which the 
front emulsion is not sensitive, and those portions of the 
object being photographed which it is desired to accentu- 9 
ate are illuminated with light contg wave lengths to which 
both emulsions are sensitive wbilc the remainder of the 


scene is illuminated with light of wave lengths mainly 
within the range to which one only of the emulsions u 
preferentially sensitive 

Colored photographs Franz Lejeune. U.S 2,029,077, 
Jan 28 A process for the production of colored photo 
graphs in natural colors on a single prmting surface in 
winch three printing images produced by tanning m a 
picture like manner and corresponding to a blue print 
image, a yellow print image and a red print image art 
soaked with metallic solos, involves embodying a the 
printing surface a ppt in the form of a water-msol 
Pb compd. such as Pb carbonate, a dimetbjlglyoximeppt 
and a ferric salt ppt and afterward soaking the blue 
print image with a K,rcC*N, soln , placing the blue 
print in intimate contact with the printing surface to fora 
a Prussian blue ppt in it, stripping off the blue pnnt unage, 
further soaking the yellow print image with a chromatic 
salt soln and placing the yellow print image in register 
and intimate contact with the printing surface carrying 
the Mue image to form a yellow ppt , stripping off the yel 
low print image, soaking the red print image with a N> 
salt soln and placing the red print image in register and 
ml imate contact with the printing surface provided with 
the blue image and yellow image to form a red ppt , *Dd 
stripping the red print image. 

Photographic sound records I G Farbcmndustne 
A -G Bnt 435,473, Sept 23, 1935 In the photographic 
recording of sound by the variable d method and in the 
prepn of a pos point from an ongmal negative in such 
manner that the product of the gammas of the positive 
and of the negative may be I, the neg film is developed 
to a gamma greater than I, the exposure having been such 
that the ds corresponding to the max and mra he on the 
straight part of the characteristic curve; a pnnt is then 
made on an undyed film, the exposure being such that the 
d lies on the straight part of tbe curve, and the develop 
ment of the positive is such that its gamma » the recipro- 
cal of that of the negative A detailed example is given, 
with formulas for metol and metol hydroquin one develo- 
pers Cf C A 30,404*. 

Photographic developers I. G Farbemnd. A -O 
Fr 789,610, Nov 4,1935 Halogen substitution products 
of 2-metbyIaminophenol (I) , e g , 5-chloro-, 4-chloro- and 
4,6-dichloro 1, are used for developing Ag halide emulsions 
with fine gram 

Photographic developers I G Farbenmd A -G Fr 
789,640, Nov 4, 1935 2-Methjlammophenols substi 
tuted in tbe ring by alkyl, OH or MeO groups, e g , the 
4 methyl or 5 methoxy derivs , are used for developing 
Ag halide emulsions Cf C A 29, 419* and preceding 
abstr 

Photographic emulsion B£la Gispfir, U S 2,028 - 
279, Jan 21 A color-photographic material comprises * 
Ag halide emulsion having incorporated ui it differently 
colored dyes having varying powers of resistance to the 
effect of an agent serving locally to discharge the dyes for 
the production of a color image 

Photographic emulsions Max Schmid (to Soc pouf 
Find cbim A Bale) U S 2,029,946, Teb 4 See Bnt 
428,305 (C A 29, G520<) , . 

Printing papers J Halden & Co Ltd and John 
Holden Bnt 435,936, Sept 30, 1935 Printing pap^ 
and cloths sensitized with fereoprussiate soln are coated 
on the sensitized side with an oxidizing agent in the tot™ 
of a fine, dry powder not easily sol in HjO so that it will 
exert an intensifying effect late in the development stage 
Suitable agents are Sr, Mg and Ca peroxides or hypo- 
chlorites and Cl derivs of aromatic sulfonamides C* 
C A 29, 2106* > . 

Apparatus for developing blue prints with a gaseous ae- 
veloper A F Prokra Russ 34,307, Jan 31, 1934 
Construction detaffs 
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A R MIDDLETON 

•n,. bk_>l of the chemistry ol rhen.um Ida each of »hich 2 solid phases occur, namely Al(OII), a„d 

tiii sarb wf^j^jssss. 

compare grap ^ }? ^ ^ middlc poslUon> w h lc h accounis 2 The \alues were confirmed for the di- and tetracalc«,ni 


ing dements — - . - . „ . . 

for the stability of its oxides There are only small dif 
ferenees in the heats of formation of the oxides, and for 
this reason reactions m which part of the Re is reduced and 
part oxidized to a higher valence are possible L R R 

Palladium carbide Norbcrt G Schmahl _ /A cunjr 
intern cram pura apheada, Madrid 3, 4b5-74(l , 134) 

CH* or a mixt. of CH. with H in contact with Pd powder 
formed by reducing PdO wuh II reaches eqml in several 3 
lirs The C content of the solid was 4 4%, corresponding 
close! > to rd»C, (4 31% C) Photographs of x-ray spec- 
tra ore given which show that it is a true compd The 
compd shows the same capacity to absorb H as Pd, and 
this i» explained by assuming a double intercalated struc- 
ture, according to the theory of Hagg (C A 25, 2015) 

E R Rushton 

Preparation of carbon suboxide A Klemenc, R 
W’echsberg and G Wagner Monatsh 66, 337— 44(1‘U5) , 4 
cf C A 29, 6170® — A discussion of the prepn of C»Oj 
from ClI,(CO»H), (I) and PA at 140-50* (not over 20% 
yield)and bj sublimation of (AcO)JI C CII(OAc) CO O C O 

(II) in CO (at 710*, 0-3% C.O, and 0 07% AcOH) and 
in CO, (21% CA and G0% AcOH at Go0® or bl0°) An 
app is illustrated The carefully puniicd C,0, is very 
stable and a sample at 120 mm Hg was unchanged after s 
1 year. The sample from II appears to be more stable 
than that from I. C J West 

Chlorous anhydride Michel Kantzcr Compt rend 
202, 209-10(1936). — Dy effecting the interaction of KCiO, 
and IIjSO, in presence of undccy lemc acid the proportion 
of CIO, is much diminished, 1 e , the reaction 2C1A = 
CIA + CIA is favored at the expense of JC1A “ CIA 


alunnnate hydrates as 3b0 mg CaO with 109 mg. A1,0, 
per I and 1070 mg CaO with less than 3 mg AI,Q» per 1 , 
resp All 3 hydrates form hexagonal plates at 20°. The 
dicalcium salt shows a characteristic glittering, even in the 
finest state of division Only the tricalcium alunnnate 
hvdrate is found at 37*. with CaO concns between 360 
mg per 1 anil sain H. F Kriegc 

Preparabon of sulfur and magnesium sulfate from 
sulfur dioxide and magnesia 1 Hiroshi Hagisai\ a 
Hull Inst Phys -Chem Research (Tokyo) 14, 1031-.QO 
(PU5) — S and MgSO, arc prepd by the thermal tfe- 
coinpn of an aq soln of Mg(HSO,), When this solti, ,s 
heated at 130-150* in a closed tube with or without ad<j n 
of MgSO, GH,0 with shaking, S and MgSO, are formed in 
accordance with the following reactions 3Mg(HSO,), = 
3MgSO. + If, SO, + 2S + 211,0, Mg(HSO,), -f Alg- 
SO, = 2MgSO, + S + H,0 In these reactions S acts as 
a catalyst, the preliminary addn of S therefore acceler- 
ates the reactions to a great extent T ven then the i$t 
reaction docs not proceed to completion (about 95%) , 
while the latter comes nearly to an end in an hr at I40" 
and within 20 min at 150*. In this case a little S,0, — 
is found in the reaction product , the max pressure in the 
reaction vessel is about 20 atm. at 140“ K. Kond^ 
Hyposulfites D The reduction of sodium bisul£t e 
by ime amalgam. 1 Toyosaku Murooka. Bull 7»j«# 
Phys-Chem Research (Tokyo) 14, 1091-7(1935) _ 
Reduction of coned Na-SA soln (av 33.76%) with Zn 
amalgam in liquid form gives Na,SA in very good yield; 
the rate of utilization of Zn is about 95% The reduction 
velocity is greatly affected by stimng, this reaction p ro . 

, . . . cecds smoothly, and comes to an end within 70 mtn. at lo° 

+ 400, The spectra of Cl A and CIO, hav e been detd , if the soln is stirred sufficiently. The end point can be 
that of CIA (OOjClj) showing distinct analogies to those 6 detd by potent lometnc titration or quantitative analy^, s 
of SOjCli and CrO,Cl, C A Silberrad III. The reduebon of sodium bisulfite by zinc amalgam. 


Arsenates of banum. a sesquiarsenate Henri Gufnn 
Compt rend 202, 225-7(1930) — Ba(AsO,), begins to 
evolve O (and AsA) at 500® and, provided it is not 
heated above 700®, forms the sesquiarsenate BaiAsA, 
which at 750-800® passes into Ba,AsA, and tins above 
800' into Ba,(AsO t ),, the only arsenate stable at high 
temps C A Silberrad 


Ibid. 1 1 54-60( A bstracts 67-S) — The method of 
reduction with Zn amalgam also gives good results in (he 
prepn. of Na,SA by reducing Na,SA soln. with adq n 
of UtSOi and dil H,S0 4 . Slight decornpn. 0/ free HjS,0, 
is, however, inevitable when IIjSO. is added, theyi c ]d 
of HjSA is somewhat lowered at temps over 30®, the 
amalgam to be used is sufficient in an amt. less than j 5 


Combi, rend 202, 307-9(1930) — The nitrites were prepd 
by the action of the products of catalytic oxidation of 
Nlli on solns of the hydroxides and concn in vacuum, or 
pptn by ElQH in cold The system Ba(NO,),-H,0 has 
a eutectic, Ba(NO,)i 11,0 (hexagonal) -HA at —5 8° 
(20 3% Ba(NO,),). The hexagonal form is stable to 40°, 
• 52%, above which the inonoliydrate assumes the 


Hydrated banum and strontium mtntes Jean Bureau 7 timesof thcthcorcticaIbascdonthcNa,S,0,. Theconi|, n . 

->nt sniJirKniti — -n.. of the solid substance remaining after the complete re- 

duction is given approx by 3ZnSO, Na,SO, + Zn(QH), 

k k; 

The acbon of hydrogen sulfide on chromates. H b 
D unmchff, G S Kotwani and M A. Hamid. J. Ph ys 
Chem 39, 1217-29(1935). — The brown solid formed m 

. , — the intermediate stages of tlic reduction of 5% KjCrvO, 

rhombic form and the soly is given by c = 36 + 0 4001 B consists of CrO„ Cr(OH),, a coGrdmated Cr,(SA)», Cr<C 

the said soln. b. 114 S'. At HG® the anhyd salt is *■* — - • ' — 0 —«■-»- *•-- *=• — »- ~ - « — « - 

formed, which m 267“ and begins to decompose at 270® 

Sr(NO,),-H,0 has a eutectic, Sr(NO,), 4H,0 (cubic) 11,0, 
at -S 7® (20 4% Sr(NO,)i), soly c = 31 3 -4- 0 5451, at 
15' (c “ 39 55%) it changes to Sr(KO,), H.O (hexag- 
onal), soly. (at 15-100°) c *= 36 75 + 0 1916f The 
anhyd. salt decomposes before melting CAS 
Hydrolytic equilibria of calcium alunnnate hydrates 
F^ck Peter von Polhcim. Zemenl 24, &43-S, 659-63, 

977-S3(l'i35) — It is difficult to reach equilibria between 
the various Ca alumirate h> drates in contact with lime 
solns at 20—10® because of the slowness of reaction. 

Another difficulty arises in the variations of cry stn tenden- 
cies of the sev eral aluminate hy drates, resulting in forma- 
tion of intermediate products Three distinct Ca alumi- 
nate hydrates of different lime contents are in equil. with 
their solns. at 20®. There are 3 lime water concns. wuh 


O. and free S while the filtrate contains K,Cr,0„ KjSiA 
and KtStQi The amt. of KjS.O, in sola decreases wj^h 
the amt of chromate present until the 2 disappear together 
and no sulfide is present as long as any chromate remains 
The tetrathionatc is formed from the oxidation of i.he 
thiosulfate by the cliromate and is then reduced by the 
a(k sulfide No sulfate is formed if the hydroxy l-i on 

v-i t» _ — 1 — concn is above a certain value (not given). The fihat 

G7- can e <ir^ T °1. Z . emenl . 24 ‘ ^3-8, 659-63, 9 products of the reaction are a ppt composed of a nuxt. of 

Gm-S3(1 too) — It is difficult to reach equilibria between Cr(OH),, S and a complex Cr thiosulfate m which (he 

ratio of lomc to cobrdmated thiosulfate is approx. 2*1 a„d 
a soln^ contg KjSjO, and K»S at ordinary temps or KjSvO, 
and at 90® Sulfite is the precursor of both thio- 
sulfate and sulfate and some sulfate appears if the reaction 
is earned out rapidly at 90-95®, but no sulfate is fonr, e d 
after the reaction mix! becomes all- Arthur A. Vemoq 
The action of carbonic acid on ferrous sulfide, y. 
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Kauko and P. Ilauho Suornen Kemitttlehli 8B, 49-50 1 MeOC,H«; all gave only compds of tie type RtSnClj 


(10J5)(m German) —A preliminary report. H|CO, 
acts directly with I cS, forming a carbonate which goes into 
soln as a bicarbonate and ppts as the carbonate on re- 
moval of the HiCOa E. E. Jukkola 

The volatilization of silica and silicon as silicon sulfide. 

A technological study P Dolch. Ckem. Fabrtk 1935, 
612-14 — Historical Applications to the metallurgy of 
he and to removal of Si from A1,0,, etc., are discussed. 

J. II. Moore 

Fluonnation of 6u!furyl chlonde — sulfuryl chloro- 
flnonde. Harold S booth and Carl V. Herrmann J. 
Am Chtm Soc 58, 63-6(1036) — Sulfuryl chlorofluonde, 
RO,ClI , b 7.1 * 0 1*. m -124 7 * 0 1*. was prepd. by 
the action of SbF, on SO,C1, in the presence of SbCli under 
pressure The latent heat of vaporization at the b. p is 
(>338 cal At 0®, d is 1 623 Surface tension is 17.2 
dynes per cm It is hydrolyzed by HiO and absorbed by 3 
NaOII There is no reaction at room temp with glass, 
Hg or brass L. R Rushton 

Chlorofluortdes of germanium Harold S Booth and 
Wm C Moms J Am Chem. Soc. 58, 90-3(1930).— 
The fluonnation of GcCI, by means of Sbr, in the presence 
of bbClt yields GclCti, m. 49 8\ b 37 5*, GcP.Cli, m 
-51 8®, b -2 8’; GeriCl. m -60 2®, b -20.3*, and 
Gel - ', The chlorofluondes hydro! > ze in air more readily 
than GeCl, TTicy rearrange to form GeF, and GcCI, 
even at —78® and arc explosively reduced by Cu to ger- 
manous salts L R Rushton 

Double salts of aryldiazomum chlorides and heavy 
metal chlorides Preparation of organic tin compounds 
by means of diazo compounds A N Nesmeyanov, K A 
Kocheshhov, V. A Klimova and N K Gipp Ber 68B, 
1877-83(1935), cf C A 23,5172, 28, 109o* — Solns of 


Dccompn of (o-MeO,CC«H,N,CI), SnCl„ rn 'i02-4 v ,gave 
(o-MeO,CC,H,)SnCI, r m 161®. (PhN.Cl), PbCl.mEhO 
with Zn dust gave a small quantity of PhjPbCI, m 205 4 
PhNiCl.PbCI, (10 g.) with Cu powder gave Ph,PbCK 
which was Isolated as PhiPbO (0 2 g ) , a similar result 
was obtained with PhN,Br PbBr,, a yellow salt which 
decomps, at 85®. Louise Kelley 

. System cobalt chlonde -ammonium chloride -ammonia- 
K water. Marcel Chitelet. Comp! rend 202, 215-17 
(1930) — Calonmctne examn of this system shows that 
the first reaction is CoCl, + 2NH,(OH) - Co(OH), + 
2NH.CI, but as the concn. of NHi increases there u first 
no ppt., and then formation first of the ion (Co(NHi))** 
and then of |Co(NII,),J **■, theequil consts. (Co) + *X 
fNH,)/|Co(NH,)] + ® and |Co(NH.)l ++ X (NIL}’/ 
[Co(NH,),J + ® being, resp , 3 and 95 CAS 

The constitution of complex metallic salts in The 
parachors of palladium and mercury fn simple and complex 
compounds Frederick G. Mann and Donald Purdie 
J them Soc 1035, 1549-63, cf. C A . 28, 4330’ —In a 
homologous scries with the formula (RiS), PdCh the para- 
chor for Pd falls regularly from 36 when R is hie to —7 
when R is Am The same effect is noted when homolo- 
gous phosphines or arsines are substituted for sulfides in 
the I’d compds The m p. of the compds also falls as the 
’ scries is ascended. Since the senes for Pd(SR)i and Hg- 
(SK)i also show the drop in parachor for the metal, the 
effect cannot be due to coordinate links The results are 
explained in terms of the strain const, theory of Mumford 
and Phillips (C. A. 24, 53) The parachor values for Tl, 
Be and A1 given by Sugden ("Parachor and Valency," 
Chapter 7, C. A. 24, 546) do not take account of this 
effect, and so are incorrect, as are his ideas on single bonds 


aryldiazonmm chtoridcs were prepd by diazotizing 1 mol , drawn from them. The parachors of compds of the type 
of arylaminein300cc coned HCl and 300 g ice with solid CRi(SCt), are normal When PhSH Is added to a ctdoro- 
NaNO, and ddg to 1 I The double salts were obtained 


by mixing a soln of the metal chlonde in HCl (d •• 1 10) 
with a Jlf soln of the aryldiazomum chloride in 5 It HCl, 
both sol ns having been cooled in a freezing mixt The 
double salt was filtered off, washed wuh 5% HCl, then 
EtOH aDd Et>0, and dried in the air Double salts of the 
following aryldiazomum chlorides with ZnCl,, CdClj, Sn- 


CRi(SEt), at 

palladite soln , Pd(SPh), ppts quantitatively and de 
composes to Pd when heated It can be used for the dan 
of Pd The following compds are described Am»S, ha 
108-9* (sulfoxide, b» 163-4®, m 00*) ; BuPhS, b„ 137- 
9®. Iso-BuPhS, bn 126-7®, CH,(CH t SPh)i, b,t 254®, 
CO(CH,SPh)„ b„ 256-60®, CMeEt(SEt),, b„ , 09-100®, 
Am,PO, m 69®, (MeCtS), PdCJ„ m. 67®, for these™* 


0,7 PbCh, PtCIi, AuCls, TICIi, Bid, and ’rcCI, "were <s (Ris),~PdCI,T'wheo R is Pr,’ m 69® , Bu, m 32*,tsoBu, 
'■ "• *' — J * *• " *• — ■ - m W' Am, m 41®, the heptyl and octyl compds are 


p HOCsH,NiCl, o-McOC,H,N,Cl and p BrC.H,N,Cl 
formed double salts with all of the chlorides except 1 eCI«, 
m-0,NC»H<N,Cl with all except CdCl, The compn and 
decompn temp of each salt are given The dcrivs of Au- 
Cl, were golden yellow, those of 1’bCl, yellow, those of 
FeCl, bnght lemon yellow, those of PtCIi bright orange, 
all the other salts (except the NO, and I compds , which 7 Bu, b, 
were bright yellow) were colorless The salts contg Cd, (Bu,P), PdBr,, 
Bi, Sn, Pb and Pt were relatively stable, those of Zn, Fe ~~ " — ‘ 
and Tl were easily decompd Conversion of the double 
salts contg Su into org Sn compds was earned out as 
follows the solvent was brought to the desired temp , the 
metal powder was added to it with vigorous shaking, and 
then the double salt was sprinkled in, gradually but yet 
rapidly enough so that the temp remained 


possible At the end of the energetic reaction the inorg ” of Et,S HgCi, is 77 5-8 5' 
ppt was filtered off, the solvent evapd from the filtrate, 
and the viscous residue extd with petroleum ether Upon 
concn. of this soln. the org Sn halide crystd In the case 
of low melting and difficultly cry stall izable compds the 
liquid obtained after removal of the petroleum ether was 
dild with EtOII and then mixed with an excess of 5% 

NH t OH The diary 1 tin oxide (RjSnO) which sepd was .... 

filtered off, washed and dried The yield of RiSnClj from 9 isomer I and H . 
(RN,CI),SnCI, depends upon the condittonsofthereaction melting at 175-85®, which 
and the chem nature of R The best reaction medium 
was AcOEt and the best temp was its b. p With 
(PhKiCl), SnCU and Cu powder the yield was only 10% of 
PhiSnCl, (I) , decompn. with Zn dust gave a better yield, 
with Sn powder the yield of I was 25% Other salts of the 
type (RNiCl), SnCb that were decompd with metal were 
those in which R »= «-MeC»H,, p-CICtIL, />-BrC,H» and o- 


oils , |(CH, CII),S], PdCl, decomposes »> 

temp, (PhBuS), PdClj.m. 118®, (iso-BuPhS), PdCh.m 
90®, (Ph>S), PdCl,. m 170®, [(PhCH,),Sli PdCI,,m 
164®, (Et,S), Pdl,, m 107-8® (decompn ) , forlheseriw 
(R,S), Pd(NOi),, when R is Me, m 137-8®, Et.m 161' 
3®, Pr, m 153—4®, Bu, m 165-0®, Am. m 103®, U* 
the senes (R,P), PdCl,, when U u Pr, b, 183®, m *>> 
~ ' *“"* m 66®; Am, bw,w* 211®. m 47 , 

- 73®; (Bu,P) Pdr,,m 64-5®, (Pr.P i- 

Pd(NO,)>, m 167-8® (decompn.) , for the series (R*As)i- 
PdCl. when R is Me, m 235®. Pr. m 55®, Bu, m 54. 
Am, m, 10-11®, (Pr»A,)j PdBr,, m 49“; (EtiAs)i Pd- 
(NO,),, m 176-7°; for the senes Pd(SR), when R is Pr. 
tn. 209-10®, Bu, m 142®, Am, m S3®, for the se”M 
Hg(SR), when R is Bu, m 85®; Am, m. 66®; hexyl, m 
heptyl, m 75®, octyl, m 71®. The correct ir 


It decomposes on standing 
H M. Leicester 
The structure and configuration of certain diamfflln® 
palladium compounds Frederick G Mann, Dorothy 
Crowfoot, David C. Gat tile er and Nora Wooster, 
Ckem Soc 1935, 1612-52 —Besides the known yellow 
/ronj-(NH»)iPdCU (I), a red compd (II) of this foraula 
results when formation is slow. It differs from the cis 
isomer I and II give the same oxalate, darkening without 
melting at 175-85®, which is a as corapd and with *- 
gives the cis dnodide, a brown powder. I and II also give 
a trans dmitrite, dccompg. at 231-2®. Thus the chaog 
from cis to trans and reverse occurs very easily in the* 
compds X-ray evidence shows that II is trail* , i pj . 
different cryst. modification from I c,i-(N«Wi" 0 * 
(NO,)j is prepd. from I in a large excess of NaNO> ana 
Nil, OH, and darkens without melting at 234 . It easuy 



in,iK! lU,'IT t !lor t ^'",'r: ih"h ,lnv.I,„ .n M„CO . H.IS.IRMIr,) -J IIjO ; iMV.lMjBnO •- 

and immediately rcppts. in the form of reddish blue octa- JIjPyi(RhBriPy); HCsI y(RliRriI y) » 

hedn. The I atoms in this modification, which ts al-o Cl)(RhBr»Py) , l 


t predicted hut not previously 

is due to the extreme rapidity of 

growth of the crystals, which permits an entirely bap 
hazard orientation of the ditodnle mols relative. to one 
another R ^ Leicester 

Compounds of cyclic diamines with metallic salts zinc 
salts R Ccrnatescu and Marg Font Ann set unit 
Jassy 21 , .J*»H — t(M»< IU.I >) , cf C A 29, 2KW* frit lent 

rltamttic with An hahdts form* simple a dd» compds 
contg 1 mol base and 1 mol 7nsxlt With napihvh ni 
diamine compds nre formed of the type 2R(NHih - 
/nCl* This is compared with the behavior of Cd, whu h 
forms compds of the type jCiali«(NHi)> C.d(NO»Ji 

O W Will, ox 

Complex calcium alummates-- acUon of organic safts 
J. I Orel IX Longr intern quvn pur a aphonia, Madrid 
3, ,r»2 8( I'm) , cf C A 23.3771*. 29.JS.lt* -The 
prepn of Ca acetate alummatr, 3Ca<> AljO, lCa(Ac<))j 
ifllljO anil Ca propionate aluminale, 3<_dO AltOi fCa- 
(t tCOih «II,0, and curves showing theequil hctwcinlimc 
and Ca(AcO)j and lime and Ca( LtCO>)i for the univariant 
systems in which the solid phases are I hi resp double 
salts with ( 1) CaO and 4CaO AljO,, (J) AM baud iCaC) - 
AljO, and (1) 3CaOJ\!,0, and 4 CaO Ai.O, Data on Ca 
formate aiuinnute were given in XIII * 6 on»rcs de chimie 
mdustrieBe L R Rush ton 


study 
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changes to the trans form. [(NItt*dl[Fd(NOJ«l 1 complex, a large no. of different salts ^formed, 
changes easily into the monomeric trans compd. Irons- Combinations of Rh bromide with pyridmc ^ dr 1 0 ^ r °^' < ' c . 
(NHi)iPdlj ts prepd from either the cis or trans dichloride in media more or less acidified wUtjJIRr are described . 
and Kf. It is a yellow , _ * 

and immediately reppts, 

trans. arc Trrendadv placed hetween the regular layers lRhBr»(Hj6)j, |(N'Hi}iRhCll[RhUri(|li’0)|. 
forming the rest of the cry stal in a form of polysy nthctic was also made of the reaction products of increasing propor- 

t winning which has been predicted hut noi previously t,ons of free pyndine on Rh bromide. The dipyridine 

observed Tins structure is due to the extreme rapidity of * derivs Mi(Py t RhBr,), tripyndinc denvs (I yiKnlir,) anil 

- - • ■ • -- 1 — tetrapyridinc derivs (Py.RhBrj)Br were prepd. and a 

study was made of their dccompn. in aq , ale. and chloro- 
form media as well as of the action of AgNO, on (Py.Rh- 
Dr,)Br M McMahon 

A feme ammonium carbonate Victor Auger and Marie 
(rtllissi.t Lompt rend 202, 2Jt 5(1030) —By the ac- 
tion of a soj I tin salt, e g , 1 eCl j, on a large excess of 
J said soln of Nil, HCO»ui presence of solid NH,IICO> and 
in an arm of CO», a ppl of microscopic yellow prisms is 
obtained, which can l>c waslud with 1 5% soln of NH,- 
lICOi and dried over HjSO, in an atm of COj. The 
< nmpn lorrcsponds with NH,l e(OII),CO] HjO, or more 
probably f] t(0!J>«NH»(J!»0)|T!C0j KHCO, and Na- 
HCOa give only red liquors which soon deposit I e(0H)i 
C A Silbcrrad 

4 The preparation of alkyl or phenylgermamum tnhalides 
of the type RGeX, and of methyl enegermamum hexachlo- 
nde. Ar.nkel Tchakirian and Michel Lewinsohn Compl 
rend 201, Kl’e 7(1033) — Alkyl and phcnyJgermannmi 
trichlorides were prepd by reaction of Cs(GcCli) (I) with 
alkyl or aryl halides (preferably iodides) in sealed tubes at 
GO N)% yields Utl and I heated 30hrs 


elevated temp 

at 110° gave I tGcClj ((0%), Phi and I heated 30 hrs 

*J“ br ;™f «!?, “ d 

II was hydrolyzed by Nil, Oil to {.ermanomalonu actd, CH|- 
(GcOOII)i rin. other tnhalides reacted similarly, form- 
ing germanonn acids from which the trihatidc could be 
regenerated by treatment with HC1 I.. W. Scott 


rhodium. Pierre Poulenc Ann (him fllf, 4, 5t>7 <157 
(11)35). — The action of alkali bromides on Rh liromidc was 
studied and (tended differences were found between the 
Br and Cl denvs The following new compds were 
prepd , analyzed and described Na»(RhBr») 12il|0, 
Lii(RhRr«) IlIIiO, KifRh.Br.), Kc(Rh,Brn) GHjO. K,- 
(Rh,Br,i>«H,0. (NH<MRhjBr»), Rb,(Rh,Br,). Ce,- 
(Rh]Br«), K,(RhCl, »Br, ,) H,0. k.(Rh,Cli ,Br,,) fi- 
HjO, The action of pyndine on Rh bromide is extremely 


Straumanls, M Is* ict ads komplekso s avtatojutnu 
teonji ITbeory of complex compounds|. Riga. Thu 
. Author t.J pp 
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Quantitative spectral analysis studies IV U Ilrcck- 
pot and A. Mcvis Ann soc sci Bruxelles 53B, 2M> ‘>2 
(IWi); cf C. A. 29 , 31,23*- The most persistent ravs 
and their apparently relative intensities, measured by the 
logarithmic sector and based upon the spectra of Cu, arc 
given for Ti,V, Cr, Mn.Co, Ni, Mo and In \V T H 
Titnmetne colorimetry P Karsten Phnrm Week 
Had 72, I327-3')(1©3">) — The principle of lilnmelnc 
colorimetry ts applied to the following detns I c ’ ' * by 
K.SCN, bCN- by 1 eCh, III by RI + I, Cu by Nil, OH, 
Cu by KJe(CN),. Cu by ITS, CM H t, Pb by Na^S. Cu a 
bv Na^i, Cr by OC(NHNIIPli),. Mn as !IM n O„ phenol- 
phthnlcm with 0 1 ,V NaOIl, salicylic acid with I e " 
adrenaline with (NH.)»MoO,, HCN as HSCN and Mn in 
powil le AW I)ox 

An analytic procedure for removal of phosphate, oxalate, 
fluonde, aihcate and Buosilicate ions from group HI 
&hm August). Ann. ehim appheata 25, 4 tS r ,l (l'U*>) — 
The ItCl si In. from the pptn, of group II is heated, and 
Nil, OH added until a permanent ppt. is formed Tins is 9 
rrdissolvrd with just enough HC1, and excess AcOH is thin 
added together math a slight excess of neuirat I’b(OAc), 
soln Tins ppts the ions I’O,. CiO„ T, SiO, and .Si I ( os 
tnsol. had salts These are filtered off, the soln is acidi* 
e,cr ' s BCI and the excess Pb(OAc)j pptd with 
, , A. \V. Contien 

bUbdity of aqueous solutions of acid potassium phthal. 
«te. James I. Hoffman J. Reseanh Nall. Bur. Stand- 


ards 15, 5K3— 1( l'M5) ( Research Paper No. 5S4) — Stand- 
ard aq solus of acid Kphthalatc do not change in strength 
during I yr under av lab conditions The soln was also 
unaffected by direct summer sunlight. K R Kusht on 
Preservation of standard solutions of oxalic acid and 
sodium oxalate II Sahurti Ishimaru Science Repts. 
Tohaku Imp Unit , First Ser 24. 411-25(1035), cf. 
C A 17, II 10 — The results of numerous expts carried 
out with sotns tested at intervals during a period of 7 
months show that the titer of 0 5 Noxalic acid or of 0 2 N 
Na-C O, remains const provided the storage bottle is 
wrapped with black paper With OWN HjC« 0„ or 
solns less than 0 2 Win Na,CjO,, the solns arc stable in 
the wrapped reagent bottles provided they arc 3 G N in 
H,SO, W. T. II. 

Micro Dumas generation of carbon dioxide Walter S 
Ide Jnd L*z them , Anal £J. 8, 6e,(i93h).—CO t far 
the microdctn of N by an adaptation of the scnumicro- 
incthnd of Iierl and Burkliardt (C A 20, 201,4) ts gener- 
ated from magnesite contained in tbe closed end of a 
miiroeombusiion tube Allen &. Smith 

Volumetric extraction analysis Adolph Bolligcr 

Australian Chem Inst J. L' Proc. 2, 312-17(1935) A 

review of B ’s method of volumetric pptn analysis in 
which the iinpptil remnants are extd with an org. solvent 
immiscible with II jO Methylene blue is used’ for the 
detn. of certain o-polymtrophenols, csj>ccially picric acid 
and pwrni Ionic acid and their compds. and some tnorg. 
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acids and bases. Cf. C. A. 29, 103 1*. 1119*,2SSG*,53SG‘, 
7857‘, 7859*. E R. Rushton 

Potentiometnc volumetric analysis by means of three 
pairs of electrodes connected in series LAszlA Szebcl- 
Ifdy and JAnos J6nis Magyar GySgyszerfsztud. Tdrsasdg 
frlestloje 11, 674 85(1915) —To make possible the use of 
a cheap radio niilhammctcr for electrometric titrations a 
special titrating glass bottle was designed Three pairs of 
electrodes connected in scries are used The p d is thus 
increased threefold and results can lie visually read on 
cheap instruments The 3 pairs of electrodes also make 
possible the use of 3 different indicators. Chiefly alka- 
limetry, acid i me try and pptn titration can be conducled 
The sensitivity of methods naturally cannot be increased 
in this way S S. de 1 ir.My 

Use of the iodine monochlonde end point in volumetric 
analysis III Titration of thallous salts with per- 
manganate, lodate and cenc sulfate Lmest II. bwift and 
Cliffords Garner J. Am Chem. Sot 58, 113-1 5(193G) . 
C A 24, 2079 — Various modifications of the Wdlm 
method for titrating T1 with KMnO, m IIC1 solns ( Bull 
soc (him 18G3, 352) were tried but the results were un- 
satisfactory The use of the IC1 end point gave erroneous 
results, because of tbe catalyzed oxidation of the ICI by 
KklnOi, and the use of Ce(SO«), for the titration was also 
unsatisfactory Tl* salts, however, can be titrated pre 
tisely with 0 I JV KIO, in solns which are 1-5 ft in IIC1 
with the 1C1 end point The end point is easier to find 
when the IICl concn is at least 3 N W T II 

Mercaptobenzottuazole in quantitative analysis G 
bpacu and M Rural Bui soc stllnte Cluj 8, 311-4 
(1035). — In this preliminary note, it is pointed out that 


oo 


is an excellent reagent for Cu and D i An ale soln of the 
reagent gives an orange-yellow ppt vmh Cu which can be 
filtered off and ignited to CuO The reaction is very 
sensitise and can be used for detecting or detg Cu in the 
presence of Ni, Co, Zn, Cd, Mg, Mil, Ca, Ba and Sr A 
similar ppt is formed with Bi and ppts are also formed 
with Au, Ag, Pb and Hg W T H 

0 -Methylumbelliferone (fluorescent indicator) A G 
Pukirev and M S Maslova Khim Farm Prom No 6, 
9-11(1934), cf C A 29, G1G6‘ — A pure product is ob- 
tained by using little more than half the H,SO, recom- 
mended by I’cchmann and Dinsberg, and shortening the 
reaction time, which cuts the purification to 1 recrystn 
L Nasarcvich 

a Naphthoflavone as a reversible bromometnc indi- 
cator R Uzel Collection Czechoslnv Chem Communi- 
cations 7, ISO 7(1935) —See C A 29. 6523* 

Tv "i H 

Application of x ray spectroscopic method to chemical 
analysis of the rarer elements V Determination of sa- 
marium in rare earth mixtures Sakac Sktnoda J 
Chem i>oc Japan 56, 1483-G(1935) , cf C A 29,2877* — 
The L«i line of Sm has been compared with Lffi of Nd by 
the use of the wedge of cellulose plate The intensities of 
the spectral lines are equal when = 0 64G 

NdiUi 

T Katsurai 

Colorimetric method of determining aluminum with 
sodium alizannsulfonate S N Rozanov and G A 
Markova Zaiodskaya Lab 4, 1023-31(1935) — A ent 
discussion of colonmetnc detn of A1 with the aid of 
vanous color reagents The method of Atack (C A 9, 
3186) with the use of Na alizannsulfonate was studied in 
the detn of A1 in phosphorites and apatites, giving un- 
reliable results The intensity of coloration is a function 
not only of the A1 alizarin lake, but also of many other 
factors, such as the pa medium at the time of the lake 
formation and after the addn of AcOII, time of the addn 
of AcOH and the amt. of alizarin The ratio between the 


1 color intensity and the AI content is effective within very 
narrow limits (■*•10%) of tbe correlations of the concn s of 
the standard and tested solns Even traces of Te affect 
the detn , the effect of which cannot be eliminated by the 
addn. of citric acid Sixty references. Chas Blanc 
Colorimetric estimation of arsenic D B Yokhel son 
Ukraw. Khem Zhur 9, No. 3-4, 311-7(1934) —Arsenic 
is pptd as AsjSi from dil acid soln , dissolved in dild NH, 
. to which AgNO| soln is added The brown color pro 
duced is compared with the standard run in a similar way 
L Nasarevich 

Volumetric determination of beryllium and of silicon m 
their complex fluorides Yu. A. Chcrmkbov and E U 
Guldina. Z. ohixI. Chem 101, 400-13(1935) —See C A 
29, 7850*. W. T. H 

Separation of bismuth from lead and copper E A 
Ostroumov Zavadskaya Lab 4 , 1010-20(1935) — 01 the 
3 various methods for detg Bi m the presence of Pb and Cu 
studied, the best results in sepn of Bi were obtained with 
KBr + KBrO, (Moser and Maxymowicz, C ^4 . 20, 1041), 
with pyrogallol (Feigl and Orddt, C. A. 19, 1832), and 
with cupferron (Pinkus and Dernier, C. A. 23, 53). The 
Benkerl and Smith method (Chem Zentr. 1897, 1, 30S) of 
hydrolytic pptn of Bi in a IICOiH medium gave some 
what inconsistent results Cbas Blanc 

New colorimetric method for deter min ing cobalt G 
* Spicu and C. Gh Macarovici Bui. soc stunle Cluj 8, 
215-50(1935).— Chiarottmo, C. A. 27, 2396, has dcs 
cnbed a colonmetnc test for Co using a soln of 0 5 g 
benzidine and 0.25 g of dimethylglyoxime in 100 cc of 
95% ale. as reagent A study of this method shows that 
the test is much more sensitive than claimed bv C and it is 
even more sensitive if the benzidine is replaced by tohduie 
It can be used for detg as little as 0 25 y Co per cc. It is 
s recommended to use as reagents a 1% soln. of dimethylgly- 
oxime male, and a soln of either benzidine or tohdine of the 

same concn. Place in the comparison tubes 10 or 15 « 
(accurately measured) of the soln. to be tested and of the 
standard Co soln which is a little stronger than the un 
known To each of the tubes add, from a small pipet, 0 5 
cc. of the dimethylglyoxime soln and mix. TbcnaddO.2 
cc. of the benzidine or the tolidmc soln Wait 15 mm for 
the color to develop and then compare in the colorimeter 

6 In the 20 test detns cited, the greatest error was about 
0 9% in detg 0 1 to 2 0 mg of Co. Some expts 
were carried out to del. the formula of the dark-brick 
colored compu formed from which the following formulas 
were derived, in which Dili, Bzd and Tolid represent, 
resp , dimethylglyoxime, benzidine and tohdine (DIE) 
BzdCo(DH)NO, 211,0, DII, BzdCl Co D CoBzd Dili] - 
611,0 and I DII, Tolid (11,0) Cl CoCl(H,0) Tohd Dll, I 

W. T. H 

7 Rapid determination of cuprous and total copper in 
cuprammomum solution I I. Strizhevskit. Zavodskaya 
Lab 4 , 1120(1935) — In the control of the compn of 
cuprammomum soln used iu the absorption of CO from 
N-H mixt in the production of NHi, the following mefrn* 
gave accurate results Dil 10 cc of the soln to 250 cc 
Todet Cu ♦ introduce 2 5 cc of tbe soln intoamixt of 15 
cc of 3 AT HiSO, with 15 cc of the Bruhus soln (134 l 

o KSCN and 20 g KI in 1 1 11,0), and titrate tbe liberated 
I, with Na,S,0, To det total Cu, acidify 25 cc of the 
soln with H,SO, and oxidize the mixt, with 0 1 W KMnO, 
until the pptd Cu + is dissolved and an addnl. dropol 
KMnO, causes no change of color of the sola. Decompose 
the excess KMnO, with 1 drop of alk. soln of C,0,K,. aaa 
15 cc of the Bruhns soln and titrate with Na&O, 

Chas. Blanc 

New methods in agricultural analytical chemistry 1¥ 

9 The colonmetnc determination of iron. Liszlo Urbanyi 
MesSgazdasigi KutatSsok 8, 279-87(1915) —Directions 
arc given for detg Fe by the Prussian blue, thiocyanate 
and sulfosahcyhc acid methods. S S de Final/ 

Estimation of iron m phosphorites and apatites by tue 
colonmetnc method with sulfosahcyhc acid S J* 
Rozanov, G A Markova and E A Fedotova 
Pflanzenerndhr , Dungung Bodenk 41,59-74(1935) - >ct 
C. A. 29, 7858*. C.J Schollenberger 
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pyrog allot. A. P. Palktn. Zaiodskaya Lab. 4, 111 
Frcp the reagent by dissolv mg 5 g pyrogallol 
100 ce. of satd. NajSO, soln Acidify lightly a soln of 
he with pure IftS0 4 and dtl to a point where a sample of 
the soln will give with the reagent approx the same 
intensity of coloration as the standard soln. Withdraw 6 
of the soln , add 81 cc ot H,0 and then the reagent 


1100 residues by means of 0 1 normal potassium bromate. 
Leopold Dcutsch Ann. chim. anal. chtm. appl. 18, 10 
(1030). — ror detg Sn in minerals it is recommended to 
fuse the sample with Na,0,; alloys should be dissolved by 
heating with H,SO, and Na,SO, After reducing with 5 g. 
of ftrrum reductum it is recommended to filter and use an 
aliquot for the Sn detn The Sn is reduced to metal by 


dronwiscto'a "const color, and compare with the standard _ adding approx 1 g of Al and the Sn is then dissolved in GO 
sol°n W *A standard soln con.g OOU23 g Tc m 1 ce ts 2 ™1. ITC1 bv beating After the reduction the 

prepd. from 0 1244 g TeSO, 711,0 os above and dild to 1 


J, "Metals capable of giving colored solas , such 
Ni, Co and Cr, must be sepd The sensitiveness of the 
method is 1 7 Ic Clias Blanc 

Determination of small quantitiesof lend in tartaric acid 
Sandor Kinky Magyar Ampetol tvkonyv 9, 427 0 
(10.15) — Dissolve 20 g tartaric acid in 50 cc distil water 
and add ammonia until any ppt formed dissolves Neu- 
tralize to litmus with AcOII (litmus paper indicator) 
Add 2-3 drops of 50% NaiS soln and mix with 30 cc 
glycerol Compare the resulting brown color with stand- 
ards S S dc Finily 

lodometric microanalysis of lead M N Gapehenko 
Zarodskaya Lab 4, 1014-l(i( 1035) , cf Ivanov, C A 8, 
2132 — lo 10 cc of a Pb(NOj), soln add 5 cc of freshly 
prepd 10% NallSOi and centrifuge for 10 mm Wash 
the PbSOj ppt by decanting and centrifuging with HjO 
until oil NallSO, is removed Dissolve the 1’bbO, in 0 5-2 
cc of 2 A' NaOlI. add 0 001 or 0 01 AM soln (depending 
on the amt of I’bSOj), transfer the nuxt into a flask, 
acidify with 20% HjSOi and titrate back the excess of I 
with NoiSiOi. Calc Pb from the actual amt of 1 con- 
sumed in the oxidation of SO, - - to SO, -- C B 
Potentiometnc titrahon of molybdenum with silver 
nitrate. P Spaoi. But sot slnnU Cluj 8, 317-20 
(I93 r ,). — Potentiometnc titrations of MoO,' _ have been 
described which were based on the pptn of cither PbMoO,, 
IlgiMoO, or BaMoO, It is now shown that a similar 
titration can be carried out with an electrode of Ag against 
a calomel half cell with AgNO, as reagent, provided suffi- 
cient I lOH i» added to reduce the soly ol the Ag,MoO, 
formed In titrating 5-ec portions of 0 4 N Na,MoO«, to 
which 50 cc of 15-50% ale was added, the results ob- 
tained were oil within 1% ot the truth W T II 
New volumetric method for the determination of nickel 
G.SpacuamlV Anneami But see. sliinle Cluj 8, 200-10 
(l r '1o). — The method resembles in principle the KCN 
method of Moore but the titrating KCN soln contains 
pyridine (P>). On adding tins reagent to a Ni soln a 
light violet ppt. is formed according to the equation 
Ni** + Py + 11,0 + 2CN-— |NiI*yH,0](CN),and the 
ppt dissolves in excess KCN to form | Ni(CN)»l'~ 


mi of cuncd. IIC1 by heating After the reduction the 
soln is cooled out of contact with air, by allowing NallCO, 
soln to (low into the flask as necessary. The eotd soln. is 
titrated with KBrOj in a soln contg. ZnCli, Znl, and 
starch as indicator In alloy analysis, the Sn and Sb arc 
titrated together in the above manner after the Sb has been 
detd by Itself With KBrO, in the usual manner. 

W. T. Hall 

3 Spectrophotometric determination of minute quantities 
of zinc in organic substances J. Dabrowski and L. 
Marchlcwski liiochrm Z 282, 3S7-91(1935) ; Bull. 
t ntern acad polonaise, Classe set math nat. 1935 A, 479- 
R5 — Zn is pptd os the 8-hj droxy quinoline compd. 
This is dccompd by IIC1 and the 8-hy droxy qmnolme-I IC1 
is detd by its extinction quotient The org. matter is 
ashed at 500° in a quartz dish, and the ash is wanned with 
1 cc coned. IICI, dild with 11,0 and filtered The fil- 

4 tratc ts dild to bring the IICI concn to about N. Bring 
to a boil and pass II, S for 2 min to ppt any Cu niter 
again, wash with IICI satd with II, S, and evap to 1 cc. 
Add 0 23 cc 20% citric ncid, neutralize with NH,OH to 
methyl orange, then add 0 25 cc of a special mixt. (20 cc. 
HCOOII. 3 cc NH.OII and 20 g (NHOtSO, made up to 
100 ce ) and 0 2 cc HCOOII Warm to 40* and pass in 
II, S, bring to a boil, then cool while passing 11**3 Collect 

. the ppt , wash with 11,0, dissolve in a little 2 N IICI, evap 
partly and made alk watli NH.OH and remove the excess 
Nil, OH by warming Dil the soln to 80 cc. and ppt the 
Zn as 7n(C«lI,NO), with 5 cc of the 8-hydroxyqumolme 
reagent (4 g 8-b> droxy quinoline and 8 cc AcOH in 100 
cc ) after first adding 2 cc 30% AcOH and 3 g AcONa 
and warming to 40* Heat to 90* and leave overnight 
Wash the ppt with H,0, dissolve in 2 A' IICI, make up to 
vol and exam in a spectrophotometer Prom the detn. 

6 of a the concn is detd from « — a/cd. S Morgulis 
Determination of zirconium G A.Ampt. Australian 
Chent Inst J 6* Proe 2, 321-31(1935). — A mixt. of 
equal parts of Na,B,0 7 10H,O and Na,CO, is a good flux 
for all Zr materials B interferes with the detn of Al, but 
it can be removed by successive evapns with McOH and 
H,SO, The fusion is dissolved m IICI and SiO, is pptd. 
by fuming with lfiSO. The ppt is treated with HI', the 
residue is fused with KjSjOj, dissolved in H,SO, and added 


reagents, on approx. 0.1 N standard soln of Ni(NO,), and 7 to the filtrate Ti and Fe are detd. colorinictncally 
a soln. conic. 20 e KCN mid HI rr nf Piriflmp n»*r I nlinnnte 7, n Iw. ™i.l r 1. 


a soln. conlg. 20 g KCN and 10 cc of pyridine per 1 arc 
med. The liter of the latter changes slowly, it should be 
kept in a dirk liotllc and titrated against the Ni soln on 
the day the analysis is made Tile titration can take 
place directly or indirectly . In the former ease, take a 
measured vol or the KCN soln , odd 1 cc. of pyridine and 
titrate with the neutral Ni soln until the abo\c-i 


aliquots Zr can be pptd. as the phosphate from acid 
soln , but Ti is also pptd partially and must be detd in 
the ppt and filtrate. Ti, Tc and Zr can be pptd. with 
cupfetTon ignited and weighed and Zr ealed. by subtract- 
ing Ti and Te previously detd. E. R Rushton 

The determination of small amounts of mercury by 
photometric titrahon Shizo Ilirano J. Soc. Chtm. 


d ppt begins to dissolve slowly. Now odd 100 cc of e Jnd , Japan 3S, Suppl binding 040-7(1 93 5)", cf. C. A . 30,' 


hot water, heat over the burner and after the soln has 
liccomc char, ndd more nf the Ni soln dropwisc until 
finally a fault ppt. is produced which docs not dissolve in 
2-3 mm Or, Hie unknown Ni soln can be titrated drop- 
wise with the KCN soln until the soln becomes clear after 
2-3 nun. The KCN soln. must be standardizes! in exactly 
the same way. In the indirect method, add a few drops 
of pyridine to the solid Ni salt or to the coned and neutral 
soln. of the salt, and titrate in the cold, with continuous 9 
stirring, until an excess of KCN is present as is shown by 
the fact that the light violet ppt. has dissolved completely 
and the soln. Ins assumed a pale y cltow lint Now titrate 
lack with the standard Ni soln. untd a turbidity forms m 
the stirred soln. which docs not dissolve alter 2-3 nun. 
The results obtained in titrating 25 portions of Ni soln. 
corresponding to 0 00 to 0 IS g. of Ni were all within 0 2 
mg. Ni of the truth. T. II. 


132G* — A Cu,0 photoclcc cell w as used with the previously 
described app Gum arable was added to the sample as 
protective colloid Txptl results are given for titration 
with 0 01 if and 0 001 Jf Na,S soln and good results were 
obtained in both eases The presence of Cu ami As had 
no effect The determination of small amounts of lead 
by photometric titration Ibid. (548-50 —The app. and 
method described above were used The results reported 
arc accurate I’b detns in crude H,SO, and in flint glass 
ore also reported. Karl Kammermeyer 

Determination of mercury In mercuric cyanide. E. 
Cattelam J pharm chtm.. 22, 454-G( 1935) .—Introduce 
into a 100-cc I rlcnmcjer flask 10 ce. Hg(CN), soln , 10 
cc. distd. IfjO and 10 drops of 25% IICI. Heat until 
boiling starts and add, drop by drop, 2 cc. of 50% Na,S,0, 
soln. Insert a funnel into the mouth of the flask and main- 
tain a gentle boiling for 15 mm. Finally add 2 cc. of 20% 
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Kj^SOjlo'n aid boil for 15 mm .shaking 4 or 5 times Re- 1 The results obtained by ibex method* show no ramtKci 
cover the ppt. n a tared I G‘ cruci' Ic snth a porous bottom which are of practical significance. F. L Dunlap* 
of Jena glass, wish with hot distil HiO, then airy at 1(f)* Determent* on of moisture in snlfdie copper ores L 
fori hr. The HgS ppt. u too fine to be recovered on a 1G* M. lol’son and P. O. Fersbtater. Zarodskaya lab i, 

crucible. S Goldstein 1031-8(1113-5) —The nature of various forms of mature 

Detenninxton of bromine. G. E, Batrak Mid. contents in S-bearng Cu ores and methods of t her deta 
Exptl (Ukraine) No 2, ICO -4 (19 55). — The method of were studied with a new of developing better methods cf 
Bernhardt and L'co (ef C. A 19, 29*>5) was modified by lab. control of ore treatment. S-dfidic Cu ores coclic t 
burning the mut cn a sand bath, decolorizing with animal , forms of moisture" water adsorbed on the surface, re- 
charcoal (in acid Sed jntduim) aid subsequent fd'enng * chamcally occluded (intercryst ) water, water of trysts, 
through an ordinary filter (instead of Hugo's filter), thus (CuSO, .511(0, FeSO, 7IfjO, etc ), and water of eoasusa 

obtaining a clear soln and p'evcntmg loss of Br by tlirm- lion (CuCOi Cu(OH),, CuCJ a i5Cu(0H)i, CuSO,-3Co- 

nalng the repeated burning The sensitivity of Schiff’* (OH),, etc.). Tbedetn* are made with 5g samples (out 

reagent was detd not bv the diffuse violet color but b) the less) powdered to 130 mesh. Get. adsorbed water by tie 

appearance of typical hUc ringi with a pink tinge and a difference in wls. of a sample dried in a vacuum desiccator 
yellow layer on the top after placing cartfully along the over CaCl, for 24 hrs and following exposure to air ft* 2 

‘ides of the test tube a few drops of Cl water. In the hr*. Det. the lutercryst. water b) deducting the ta!*e of 

absence of Br the rings are just yellow After some train- j adsorbed water from the detn of the sum of the 2 forms ef 
mg B could det nra Iffy of Br (the original method wii water by the CaC, method (cf. C. A. 29, 78.51’) Det 
only sensitive up to £0v). S A Corson the water of cryitn by the increment in wt. obtained by 

Determination of attire chlonne la chlorinated lime, drying a sample in an elec, oven at 2.50* for 2 hri and 
Labarrt'ice's and Dak.n's solutions Carl Staimer J following exposure to water vapor in a desiccator for 3 

pkerrn Btl( 17,775-7(1935). — The actue Cl content is hrs. and drying over Cadi for 21 hri All forms d mt*s- 

not only the Cl present as hypochlorite, bat all the Cl ture, except that of intercryst. water, are const, for the 
liberated when the sample is treated with an acid If ores of tbe same origin, the detn. of which is reqmrtd only 
enough chloride is present, the active Cl will be twice the ui the complete analysis of the ore. The results of detn U 
amt. present as hypochlorite S W Goldstein 4 intercryst water by the usual methods of drying are tea- 

Determimtion of iofine with iodides R L Kal- leading because of the partial loss of water of cryao. 

gorodx'ka and U- S Biaova Farm Zkur 1935, No 1, Intercryst. water can be dotd with an accuracy to OXG*# 

23-5 — Free I is titrated with NaAO,, the Iodides are for air-dry ore and 0.2% for damp ore by drying a 5-19 g 

i hm titrated with AgNO, and tbe free I tquiv is sub- sample m an elec, oven at 70* lor 3 hrs , or m a vacuum 
traded from total lolides L. Nasarevich denreater at CO*. The intercryst. water is rapidly era pi. 

Determination of iod.ne in extract* from bnne 1 Orlov in the air, hence tbe detnt. of moisture contents in p-epd. 

andTx. Kaganova Kktm Farm Prom 1935, No 1,44- lab samples are not representative of the ore in the Wt. 

0 — Iodine liberated with the nitrite from the acidified . The true cm tents of intercryst. moisture can oily be de*l 
bnne is extd, with activated charcoal, ground and extd at the supply base by dry mg several kg. of crushed (cot 
with Na£<Oi, filtered, made up to the mark and titrated powd ) sample at 70*. Chax Elanc 

with the standard AxJ.O,, in the presence of (NH<;tCO,, Determination of aluminum oxide m aluminum and it* 
tosn as indicator To det In tbe waste liquors it »s alloys S. I Sukhov and B. M. Korotcvskaya Zts-oi- 
oxidized to todate srith Br, esceis Er removed with phenol skaya Lab 4, 1104(1935). — The detn. depends on tie 

arxl the I liberated from the added KJ is titrated with soly of metals and invrfy. of AliOj in CuCls + KC1 «H/J 

0XJ01 AT NaAO, To det the Cl the 1 is removed try and on the soly. of ignited Fe»0, and insoly. of Alj0» ni 

boding with HSOi and then titrated according to Vcfhard II Cl + UNO, Treat a 3 g sample with 109 cc of the 

The aads ll the crude I are extd with petr ether, shaken t reagent (1 mole of CuCb and 2 moles of KC1 in 1 1 HO) 
snth standard ale NaOII, and the excess is titrated back first in the cxJd and then on a hot plate until all metals are 

L Nasarevich dissolved Dil. the sola with hot water and filter tfcrocji 

Determination of iodise in kelp J B McKean a triple filter Wash the ppt. snth hot 20% HSOi and 

Analyst 61, 11-13(1 930) —Dry 25 g ol the crude sample then with water, and ignite in a Ft crucible. Evap tie 

to coast, wt. in a water -oven Gmd the dry sample to SiOi in the residue snth HP as usual, digest the resrius 

pass through a 30-mc<h n*ve and dry again Boil 20 g with coned !!□ on a hot plate, transfer the mixt ifl»' 

with 200 ml of wa’cr for 30 mm , filler aid make up to Iff) beaker, treat it snth aqua regia, dil , Clter, ignis a| " 

ml. Mix and take If) ml for the I detn Ihl to a Van weigh A1,0, The accuracy of the detn is equal to thd 

400 ml , add 10 tc of A 0% AcOII and 1 ril of Br, Boil 7 obtained by the method of alk. fusion Chas Blanc 

until only a slight yellow color remains, cool and add Defer — lins tinr, ef e alli mn in ihr mrnnn J. A- Scherrtf 
about 0-5 g of p henol disyilved in a little glacial AcOH J. Research Kail Bur Standards 15, S8MW(MW 

After 2 mm t* more, add an tia-i of KI soln and titrate (Research Paper No 853).— Ga is present in most tans- 

snth 0X15 II Na&O, sobs W T If ties and is, therefore, in most samples of A1 wares- IJ 

Selenium as th« catalyst m KjeJdahl digestions K analysis, it can be sepd from A1 by taking advantage « 

Scharrer Z Pflanunernakr , Duaguej Bodenk 41,203-7 the fact that Ga can be pptd by cupferron in soles whrt 

(1935) —Powd he- (pure red pptd Se, Merck; and CuO are 0X3 A' a H,SO,, provided an excess of 15-20 ml of 6 « 

were compared as catalysts fee Kjelihll digestions and the , cupferron soln ts added In the analysis of a sample of AJ 
former proved the belter C J SchrJlenberger weighing 10 g and contg 0X11% Ga, a vol. of 49) ®fi 

New titnmetm method for the detenmnabon ef mtrogen sufficient to prevent contamination with A1 Tbeigmtt'j 

in ammonium salts and m foodstuffs N V Shirokov and cupferron ppt should be dissolved in 12 .V HQ x® 1 

V. Volovmskaya Z Unlersuck. Lebmsm 70, 210-4 ennui for Sn, Cu, V, Ti and Zr which sail likewise te 

(1935) —The principle for the detn of MI, in NH* salts pptd by cupferron After detg. the wts. of these 5 tsc- 

depends on the treatment of a sola with Na*CO* in the meats, the Ga can be obtained by difference. If, 00 

presence of a Ag salt Th» NH» set free by the NaAlO, other hand, Ga alone is to be detd , it is better to make cse 

combines with the Ag to form the complex cation Ag- of the fact that GaCb. like PeCl», can be extd. by c* 1 ” 

(NHi),*, while the excess Ag isCltertd from the soln as 9 from a soln tn G A’ HC1. The vol. of the aol soln- r- 4 *"* 

AgjCOi- The Ag in th- cotrpler is dnd by the Vothard be about 4(X) ml prior to tbe ertn and 3 extas 

titration or al rm The NH, is llv-i ealed from the formula ml of ether are necessary and sufficient. From the euar 

of tbe A g complex In the tstn of total N m fuidstuffs, the ext the Ga is obtained eventually after pptn. with «?* 

Kjeldahl method u first employed, snth H£0,, CuSO. ferron. Anal) sis of numerous samples of Al rboawj 

and K»£Oi After the digestion, a vAa of NaOII is values ranging from 0/JW7 to 0X)16% Ga ain ttc- 

added until a permanent ppt of Cu(Oll), remams. Tins methods of analysts gave uniform results- The Ga“ 

sofa is then filtered, made up to tbe mark and an aliquot small ppt* was identified spectroc heroically and 
ta ken fer the detn. of NH, as described above f or NH, salts be practically pure. 
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Volumetric determination of nickel In steels. A. L. 1 caused by passing the air through a vrutral KUoInjJlm 

- * 1105(1935).— NajTjO, 


Voroh’ev. Zariiiilaju Lab , — • - - ■ 

for the titration of Ni by the method of Gel band (C A 
29,75*) ts prepd by dehydrating Na,HPO, 1211,0 at -OO- 
50* and heating the residue In an elec oven at t>00 for 1 
l, r> • Cha* Blanc 

Standard methods of chemical analysis of manganese 
bronre Am Soe Testing Materials, A " 

Designation B27-3S. Am Standards Assoc 
No. K3-l‘*35, 11 pp Alden II Lmcry 

Testing for sea-water damage \V M heaber Ana- 
lyst 61, 14-22(193b) — Samples of galvanized wire, Cu- 
contcd wire, bristles, sugar, com meal, cacao beans, gum 
arabic, Grujire cheese, prunes, dates, walnuts, sheep’s 
wool and carpets have been examd A sample of wool 
damaged by sea water showed a reduction of the Kit) from 
2-3 to 0 10% ami an increase of Cl - from 1)02-0 3 to 
oxer 1%, showing that k. salts had been washed out and 3 


NaCI absorbed In the search for a test which would be 
more sp than the test for Cl , the following method for Hr 
was dexised Soak the suspected sample for some time to 
remoxe sol halides To the an ext add 0 5 g of Ca- 
(OH)j and exap to dryness Treat the residue with 2 
nit of water, add 2 ml of a soln prepd by dissolving 
150 b of CrOj in hO ml of water anil pass a stream of CO, 


method is useless in the presence of Clj. The total Cl 
content, or all substances that form water-sol. chlorides, 
is detd. by passing a measured vol. of the air through KOlt 
sotn and eventually detg the Cl” content of the KOH 
sotn by titration with AgNO, according to cither Mohr or 
Volhard Since about */< of the free Clt forms CIO, - In 
the absorbent, this method doc3 not give accurate results 
S A 2 >n the analysis of Cl> gas W. T, II. 

Colonmetnc determination of nitric acid and of nitrates. 
R Ccniitcscu and T Ghcller Z anal Cheat 101, 402-1) 
(1»J5) — Ruznca nnd CcmUcscu (C A 22, 1207) pro* 
posed a sensitive colorimetric test for nitrate which de- 
pends upon the red coloration produced by the reaction 
with a soln of m-diatmnophcnal m coned IIjSO, or IlCl. 
This test can be used as a basis for the colonmetnc detn 
of small quantities of nitrate 1 irst test to make sure that 

interfering substances are present, if they are found, 


thev must be riinnvcd b\ a suitable method, c g , halide 
with AgjSO* Make an orienting expt to find the approx 
quintuv present nnd then take a suitnble aint of the 
sample for the colorimetric comp iri-nn W T II 
Detennlnatlon of hydrobromic acid In hydrochloric and 
I Chcllc Hull set pharm Bordeaux 73, 188-W) 
( 1*136) — 0 00') mg IIBr can lie detected in 10 cc II Cl by 


through the soln to expel liberated Br, and cause the vapors 4 „ s ,ng the Dcnigts-Chcllc rent turn (C A 7, 74(1, 2231) 


to come in contact with filter paper winch has been fm 
pregnated with 0 2% soln of tluore-ceio in ale If Br, 
is present in the vapors, red eostn is formes) The quan- 
tity of Br present can be estd by comparison with standard 
stains but it is best, after an orienting expt , to base the 
cstn on a stain produced by about 1 7 y of Br inner se i 
water contains 3-3 4% of NaCI and the ratio of Cl Br - 
approx 2S0 it is possible to prove contamination with sea 
water if the aq ext from damaged goods shows about this s 
ratio W T II 

Analyzing the ‘'carbon” deposits In tractor engines C 
G Scmenido and B. B. Kroll A 'eflyanoe Khos^atstro 29, 

No. 10, 7&-7(l‘)35) — I xt the simple with a suitable 
solvent for grease, etc , under a reflux condenser, weigh the 
residue ami subtract the wt of its ash A A B 
Standard methoda of routine analysis of dry red lead 


S W Goldstein 
Detennlnatlon of butyric acid In commercial acetic acid. 
Ladidav Kline Inn ehm anal rhtm appl IS, 0- 1 ) 
(10 W), cf C A 29. 705’. 7R74* — Butvnc acid is oxi- 
dized by 11,0, and Ax Mi is formed Sxott-Wilson’x 
reagent ( 10 g HgCN in bOO ci of wafer added lo an equal 
vol of 30% NaOlI soln uml the mixt added slowly tft 
IIX) cc of 0 725% AgNO, soln ) w ill ilxtcct AcMc equiv. to 
as little ns 0 01 mg of butyric mut By applying this test 
to numerous samples of AcOH the conclusions drawn are> 
(1) Synthetic AcOH contains no butyric acid (2) 
Pyroligneous acid can be obtained pure but most samples 
contain sonic butyric acid, sometimes as much os 0-10% 
(3) AcOH obtained by fermentation Is liketv to contain 
0 25-0 2S% butyric acid W. T. II. 

Electrometric titration of carbonic acid and of sodium 


trn W i ,i c r tr iw lml ,! n n jviecrromexne urrauon oi caroonic acia ana ot soaium 

Jw? Is sIm! !u,Z; a s " no“ki" ?-« 


i«>35, 5 pp. Alden II Emery 

Determination of fumigants II. An Improved vac- 
uum apparatus for the measurement of gas concentra- 
tions A. I). P. Plgc J Soe Chem hid 54, 421-tT 
(1935); cf C. A 27, 7»2» III Microdetermlna- 
tion of ethylene oxide and hydrogen cyanide O P 
Lubatti. Ibid 421-GT, cr C A 27, 215*.— The 
methods dx scribe) 1 nre suitable for use with Page’s 


1935, 7b-h3 — The />it v nines of solus of CO, and of Na- 
IICO, were detd. for various dilns by means of a glass 
electrode against n standard lalomol cell mid the curves 
ilelil for the* titration of such solns. with NaOH or witli 
Na,CO, The results appear to agree satisfactorily witli 
values expect cxl from the ionization consts of II, CO, 

B M. AN rrtmes 

Field method of determining phosphoric acid In phospho. 


proved vacuum npp for measurement of gas concn (cf 7 ***** Ml ^agorskil. Zaredstayt lab 4 , 1039-42 

_i \ »-x ■ ■ *' ( I*Vl >) — The colonmetnc detn gives accurate results 

without the use of hxat Add to 5 g of powd sample 50 
cc of 5% IIC1 and shake In a Wagner app for 30 min 
Dil tlic hltratc to 250 cc , withdraw 6 cc of the soln. and 
dil_ to 250 cc To 5 cc of this soln add 6 cc of the soln. 
(25 g of NH« inohbdate in 100 cc 11,0 mixed with 75 cc. 
H»bO« in 123 cc 11,0) nnd 5 cc of the soln (5 g. hydro, 
quinotic in 250 ec 11,0 mixed with 0 25 cc. of coned. 
lI,SO,) After fi mm of shaking, add 25 cc. of 20% Ac- 
ONa (cryst ) soln , dil the soln to 250 cc , and compare 
with the standard solns prepd bv treating KH,rO, as 
above A portable set for field analysis of phosphorites fs 
illustrated and described Chas. Blanc 

The determination of sodium chloride in salt. C. W. 
Poulk nnd John It. Caldwx.ll J. Am Water M ari* 
Assoc 27, 1712-10(1935).' — The procedure consists i 


above). Absorption of ethylene oxide in a 0 025 to 0 1 A' 

H,SO» soln contg. 49-53 g /100 cc. MgBr, gives 100% 
recovery. The excess acid is titrated with 0 025 A' NaOH 
The cyanide is absorbed in 021 A’ NaOH soln and titrated 
iodomctrtcally. Details of technic arc giv en P S R 
Rapid detection of ozone M Shlesinger-Konstantm- 
ova. Sofria/u/ Kekonslnihluya i A’a u la 1935, No G. 

Ib7. — The intensity of sotn luminescence of a specialty 8 
selected substance after having reacted with O, is propor- 
tional to its quantity. Notwithstanding the fact that O, 
itself does not fluoresce, its quantity is detd. by the 
quantity of the fluorescing substance formexl from it and 
the special substance by n photometric method of visual 
extinction B V. S 

Determination of the total oxidizing value, of nitrite, of 

ozone and of the total chlonne content of fresh and of . 

iunnri* lt ‘i I e II. Caucr. Zaral Chem 103, 3S5- 9 pptn of about 1*4% NaCI by roneii.Tjci' "amTiben th* 
s 1 ( 1 ( 1 . MX), cf. C. A. 30, 1324* — The nitrite is detd in balancx, after cxce-s acid hxs l>cen removed, with a Mft 
ie sam** «•>» »* * - .-.-l i *— .. uranv l acetate reagent — as Na Mg uraml oclPUc. Full 


the same way as the total oxidizing value, by its action on 
M in the presence of dil. IIjSO,, after the removal or ozone 
by heating the air to 200*. The mtroxluction of the 
necessary fumace causes more complication in the app. 
with resulting loss m accuracy , so that in tnol and hy giemc 
expta it is usually best to rely upon the value obtained 
tor the total oxidizing power. O, ts detd. by the loss of 1 


details of operation arc given nnd from the results shown 
the method is quite accurate. I). K. I rcnch 

Spectrophotometric determination of potassium chloride 
tasyivlnita. R Romann and C. Spxitel. BHll.soc.ehim . 
(5] 2, 21bS-70(1935) —The common ion effect of K.C1 on 
the soly. of a less sol. colored salt of K, such as the picrate, 
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is followed in the instrument. This method sprees within 1 Rapid determination of sulfate and the sum of iron and 
0.2% with the perchlorate method Gregg M. I" vans alurmnr.m Ion* In commercial hydrochloric tad \ £. 

Potenhometne determination of metivanadite with GontxkiT Zondskaya Lab. 4, 1043— 6(l't3 ■>) — ' The Id- 

silver nitrate, r. Sparu. Z. enai. Chen 103, 422-* son method of detn. of sulfate in com HCl wasmodit-i 

(1*135). — The titration of 0 1 X NHA'O, with OH X Ac- hi evapg. HC1 to drvness and titrating the residue in H.-0 

NO, is described. The soln to lie titrated contained 20% with 0 1 X Pi(OH), in the presence of phenol phih3lon« 

of LiOlI in a total \ol of appro* ‘*0 ml As indicator indicator to a pink and thereafter to a point when a sratdl 

electrode a wire of Ag was used against a normal calomel fraction of the *oln after filtration gists no turbidnv on 

cell Theppt formed is orange- j cllow Ae\ O, -theaddn of Pa Cl , P\ this procedure all sulfates, excm 

V. T. H At, (SO,), and re, (SO,),, can tie detd with aceua* 
Micro ilk slimetnc studies XII Mi erode termmibon results The latter are detd bv the diflcrenee hetwren 

of ammonium J Mika Rav Hut,; PalaUn.Jasefih *he titration results in the presence of pbeno’phtlulco 

Umv Trek Eton Sn , Sapfen, Pub Dtp. Joining Met. 7, and mcthi 1 orange as indicators. Similar results, with a 

92-11011*135), cf C A 25. 5773* —Details for carrying considerable saving in tune in tvapn of HO, can be oh- 

out a micro distn aregnen S S de I inii\ tamed bj rmcroanaljsis based on the same procedure 

Determination of chlorite and perchlorate in the pres- . , .... . , „ „ ®’“ c 

ence of considerable nitrate TSTomula Z. ansi Analysis cf methylene blue. K D Shchwhacbev 
Chem 103. 427-30(1*135) —Dissolve about 10 g of com. 3 Kh '"' f arm From 1535, No 1!.-1S — 4 sraan»trplc 

alkali nitrate in a little water, add 3-5 ml of 40% IICHO nl \ he d ' e « trf ^ J ««« S 2£*’ h “ ,tJ 

soln . 1 ml of 0 5 .V TeQ. win and 2 cc of 2 A UNO, and t>tratr*t in CO, with standard k-Cr-O, Thcrr^i 

Allow to stand on the water bath for 0 5 hr , add 20 ml of permanent blue indicates the end point L. M 

of coned IICl and ex ap to dryness DissoK c the residue Specfrophotometnc determination of cUomphjH a 
in . little water, evnp again with the same sol of 1 1 Cl and Chlorophyll b carotene and xanthophyll A. Sprechcr xon 

repeat twice more. Tmallj treat the residue with 50 ml ^rnegg E Hcierle and T • Atmasi Ii.-chcm Z * S3 

ofroned II Cl, filler through sintered glass and wash with a ■*4-52(l£k>5).— A method I is dcscnVd for detg aU 4 lj-is 

little coned lia Tvap the filtrate to drvness u will . hat wnh an acrura.-i of 5% S M 

weigh about 0 5 g in the analisis of N.NO, samples 4 , Pnnciple of formaldehyde, alcohol and iectattn 

Dissolve the residue contg chloride and unchanged per- ^ f nn’TJlr; ' r Vi7?t^n2m 

chloratemalittlewaier.maVeuptoexactlslOOml.mil d°n) BU9, K>-C(l >") . cf C 4 28,, j0iI 7 In titr 
and del the Cl" content in an aliquot part of the soln by »««* r of *vre. lhe “«tul P 01 "' ^ thc J 1 ™ 1 
the argentometnc method of Volhard Then, m the re- d ' r ‘ ned «*««b ,n statements of analytical results 

roaindcr of the soln add a corresponding quantity of , , ,, . Josepn s> iii rp urn 

AgNO, and filter oil the AgCl rrt Evap the filtrate to °J formaldehyde. I DeteimmstiM of fonn 

about 40 ml and det perchlorate b» the method of tt A Alantcgaxia ? V 

Tomula and rdkonen, C A 28, 3027' In another ror- S < ld35 > 7I n . , I ?£ tf J? im ‘ tCin of . m ' thjno1 *“ 

tion. reduce the chlorate wuh Zn and dil II.SO,. det the b T d « . Ih . d ” * “ — ' wrnplete review of the them 

O' b> the Volhard method and correct for the original methods of anal, sis, together with the 
O' content. W T H and I*'** -chem methods (detn of d „ edslfor the 

Potenhometnc btr.bons of sulfite and sulfoxyl.te alone L4res m 

and m the presence of hyposulfite J LAlicnng 2 anal T , of . i v.^s.n ^ 1 d s altf l riuecc-e^ 

Chem 101, 302-8(1035) -Chromic acid in the presence of 1“^°” 

dil acid endues sulfite and suffocate to sulfate and is C A 2S Wrr* -The 

itself reduced to Cr~ » accordamc wuh the. equations # HCl^&H mV il 

2IISO,' + HCrO." + II* - 2SO," + Cr‘* + 211,0. a H electrode at 23*. were m 50% ale 133 and 220 f* 

HSO,- + HCtO,- + 2H ♦ - SO. * + Cr * ‘ 4- 2H.O 0 1 and 0 01 X HC1, resp , 13 So and 13 07 for 01 and 

_ . . . . (1 01 X NaOlI, resp , and in 75%alc 12>Sand2 >4 f it 0 1 

The end point ,s brsi detd poiennometnealh wuh a Pt #n d 0 01 A’lCQ. rrsp , 14 3S and 13 70 for 0 1 and 001 A 

gaiue electrode baHneed aeamst a ralnnid cell The soln NaOH, resp The end points of the reaction scale, which 
should contain l-_ /0 of 11, SO. or HQ It is possible to fcccordin g to Bjcmsm <C A 26, 3710), are the ma* »"d 

oxidize both sulfite and sidfoxsUte in d.l acid s„l n with- , he mm ^ r>bt3lnl i > ] ean dd solns (max X] wereapprot 

out oxidmng arw hiposojlue, but the temp must be kept 0 J and 15 ra 50% ale audapprox 0 3 and 15 7raTi%«fc 
“ ,, d T com 0 n °. f h >TO^JC«e rn ch » Th e acid „y const* of the ale solas of ihc altal wds 

MuUcr Ibid 340 1 A Mulschm I but 342 S — restigated were detd. partly eolonraetnea’b and parti' 

T H elect rometncalU In addn to the prc«onsb desenhrd 

XWfito flf fcTO TttiyA.- at ibe pretestew Ammyif- fiutlers. mixis of soins of eoorme ana’ rouVum- XC.' 

1 j Korcnman Z anal Chem 101,417-10 also used, their p n values were detd with H and 

(1935) —Indigo carmine in ba,CO, soln is oxidized by h, drone electrodes The value of p n -(r/0 0 *72) at- 
Jerzic, amde to form pa Je j cllow disul/o-dch, drosadigo of cells of the n-pe Pt | quinhi drone, ale soln |«q s3i 
The reaction is \erj sensitise To3ec of the soln to be KC1 | aq X kO. Hg-Ci,. Hg, detd. bv measurcrocn * 

tested and to 3 cc of pure water in another vessel, add 10 . against bufler solns of known pn was 7 4 • * 0 02 » 5° * 

drops of satd Na,CO, soln Now if 2-3 drops of 0 02% ale and 7 4S -= 0 02 in 75% ale (cf Conant and 
mdigocamune soln is added to the pure water sample, thc C A 14.38T.0, Michaelis and Mizutani, C A W,®’' 
liquid assumes a blue tint The same vol of indigocar- 20,561,210$) In the majority of cases p n was detd ™ 
mine soln added to the sample contg lemej-anide will soon mms of solns of alkaloid base and alkaloid salt con g 
lose its color As little as 3-5 of lC,re(CN), can be de- sufficient K.C1 to make the salt conon 0 05 X From tw 
tected in 3 cc of soln W T H results obtained ps is caled from the equation 

_ Microchemical determination of some cahons with the — log (Cjv,i„a h ^/C^ WlJlM , MU ). The variation oi rs 
aid of hexamtrobiphenylamine O G ShcTntzis Zcnoi- with the ale concn for a an ons alkaloids is shown n 
•ritfjtz Lab 4, 1047-52(1 *135) — The Ka salt of (0,N),C«- p diagram tn eompinson with (he sanations /*. ,n» 
II1NHC.H1 (NO,), reacts wuh K, Cs, Rb, Tl, He, Zr, Pb most important indicators used in the titration 01 the s-l 
and Hg ++ , giving charactensticallv shaped and colored loids and their salts From an npp'ox dein of the ^ 


n be detected in the presence of Na, Li, 


Mg, Ba, Sr and Ca NH, gives a 


nilar cry st ppt and tanre 


V, Ti, Th and Hg* form amorphous ppts Other cations 
do not affect the reaction Photomicrographs and de- 
scription of various crystals are gisen Chas Blanc 


tanre of the pn of the titration end point to the nrsrc< 
point of the reaction scale and to thc pc of the alki • 
U can be told which alkaloid can lie titrated m , w . 
mists and which indicator should be used (cf 
strbm-Lang, C A 22,4126) Solns contg * 
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preferable because tlie accuracy of the titration decreases 1 
with increasing concns. of ale. The majorityof the alka- 
loids could be titrated satisfactorily m 50% ale with 
broraophenol blue as indicator In many eases it is ad- 
vantageous to dissolve the alkaloid in ale , add methyl red 
and titrate to the color change which m ale occurs too 
soon, then the solu may be dild with water without nsh 
ofpptn and the titration finished in aq soln where methyl 
red in most eases is scry suitable The changes in the Pn 8 
of the alkaloids and the position of the basic end point of 
Iht reaction scale in ale -water mixts as compared with 
that for water, render the titration of alkaloid salts with a 
base more accurate in ale -water media than in pure water, 
the accuracy increasing with the comn of ale It is 
shown that most of the alkaloids studied can lie titrated in 
75% ale with phenol phthale in, or better with I’oirrier 
blue (cf Olsen and Hamers, C A 26, 5y>8) as indicator 


The following alkaloids v . 

codeine, morphine, lurcotine, papaverine, quinine, cincho- 
nine, strychnine, brucine, atropine, procaine, emetine 
ephednne and cocune D Thucsen 

Estimation of acetone In methyl and ethyl alcohols S 
D. Sunawala and M C T Kntti J Indian Iml .Sri 
18A, H&-2»(l«n5) — Mcssingcr s method for detg AiMe 
depends upon treating the sample with NaOII and It, 
which causes the AcMe to be oxidized to AcONa and 
CHI. After tlie rctction is over, the soln is madt acid 
and the excess I a titrated with NatbiOi This method 
gives accurate results for detg AcMe in aq solns even 
when ns little os 0 5 mg of AiMe is present m 100 cc In 
the presence of McOH Messmger s method gives results 
which are erratic and correspond to values which are too 
high. The reason for this is that McOII is oxidized by 
NalO and the principal product is IICO.H 
sutued that the- rate of oxidation of McOH i: . . 

to the concn of NalO at any time, a logarithmic equation 
can he derived for the total quantity oxidized and the 
ealed. results theu agree with those obtained experimen- 
tally. Other methods for detg AcMe were tested and that 
of Scolt-AViUon, as modified by Marriott is the most 
suitable Ily this method it is possible to detect 0 1 mg 
of AcMe In 100 cc. of soln even when ITOII and McOH 
arc present The method should not be used, however, 


are water, aq solns. of fatty acids and dil. mineral acids of 
On about 4 "W; T. H. 

Sulfonation of naphthalene. I Determination of the 
relative proportions of a- and (J-naphthalenesulfonic adds. 
Robert Lantz Bull.soc chtm [51 2, 1013-32(1035) ; cf. 
C A 29, G593 1 . — A procedure for the detn. of the relative 
amts of a- and (J-naphthalenesulfonic acids (I and II) has 
been worked out for use m a future publication on the 
monosulfonation of naphthalene Under definite condi- 
tions, I is desulfonatcd and pptd quantitatively as an 
insol polyhromonaphthalene leaving II entirely in soln. as 
a sol polybromonaphtfialcnesulfomc acid. The amt. of I 
inamixt of land II can be detd either by estg. the HtSO< 
resulting from the elimination of the IISOj group or better 
by detg the insol hromonaphthalcne by CrO, oxidation 
1 rotn the results of detailed investigation a method of 
carrying out the bromination either in the presence cr 


used in the investigation 3 absence of IliSOt has been formulated. About 0 17 g. of 
the Na salts of I and II in powder or in H,SO, soln. is 
sealed into a bomb tube with stated nmts of G5% IIBr and 
Br The tube is heated in boiling H,0 for 3 5-0 hrs. ac- 
cording to the method adopted The cooled hrommated 
product 19 taken up in 100 cc IIiO and, after boiling off 
the excess Br, is filtered The washed residue is taken up 
in 50 cc coned IIjSO, and the detn is completed by 
oxidation with coned CrO, soln (C A 26,3001). The 
results are ealed on the basis of a bromoiiaphtbalenc 
contg 4 atoms of Br (if HtSO, is not used) or 4 5 (with 
IIiSO,) It has been shown that naphthalene brominates 
more slowly than I under the given conditions and that the 
above procedure can be used for mixts contg a small amt. 
of naphthalene which should he ealed as I in the estn. 

C R AddinaU 

..... , Analysis of commercial xnnthatea C A Shcherba- 

sutued that tilt" rate of oxidation of McOH is proportional « kova Zarodskoya Lab 4 , 1053-01(1935). — The simpli- 
•- -i -* xt.ir, — . • .i ■ — fied method of analysis of xanthate flotation reagents de- 

pends on tlie difference of the results obtained by lodo* 
metric titration of aq soln of xanthate together with the 
impurities (thiosulfates, sulfides and thiocarbonates) and 
that of the impurities alone by a preliminary dccompn of 
the xanthate with 1IC1 The products of xanthate de- 
compn (CSi and the ales ), incapable of reacting with Ii 
* • affect the titration of impurities Considerable 


for pptg. more than 8 mg of AcMe at a time and in the 6 advantages of the aq todometric detn. arc claimed over 


titration, 1 cc of N NII,CNS corresponds to 0 12 mg of 
AcMe rather than the theoretical value of 6 80 mg The 
ppt must be allowed to stand at least 20 imn , and 8-0 
times the theoretical amt of reagent must be used 

\V T II 

Grouping of organic solvents and organic compounds 
with Magdala red. Hermann Eichler Z anal Chem 
103, 425-7(19 15). — Magdala red has a yellowish red color 


the 2 of the best known methods of actdimctnc and ale. 
lodomctnc detna Tor the analysis of xanthates contg. 
thiosulfates and no sulfides and thiocarbonates, dissolve 4- 
5 g of a xanthate in a little cold water, ppt. carbonates and 
sulfates with an excess of 20% BaCli (not more than 60 
cc ), dil the soln to 500 cc., let settle, filter (discarding 
the first 50 cc of the filtrate), and use the filtrate in the 
following detns If the soln. is alk„ neutralize 25 cc. of 


solns of p n 2 or lower but becomes red at p n 4 and 7 the filtrate with NaOII in the presence of phcnolphthalem. 


fluorescent In basic solns there is no fluorescence 
With respect to their behavior toward this dyestuff, org 
coinpds can he classified ns follows (1) Compds which 
dissolve Magdala red with fluorescence at room temp and 
which in their original condition redden gray Magdala red 
paper and color n throughout To this class belong ales , 
lower ketones, fatty acids, aldehydes, Turkey-red oil and 


add a starch soln and excess of Ii soln , and titrate back 
with Na>S]Oi Treat 25 cc. of the filtrate m a glass- 
stoppered flask with IIC1 (25 cc of 0 1 N for Et xanthate, 
10 cc of 0 5 N for I’r and Bu xanthates, and 10 cc of 1 N 
for iso-Am xanthate, allowing the mixts. to stand for 10, 
JO and 45 min , resp ). Neutralize the soln. with a small 
excess of CaCO,, and proceed with the lodometric titration 


phenols; nitrobenzene dissolves the dyestuff with very u as above In the analysis of xanthates contg contami- 


wcak fluorescence By the addn of compds. of group 3, 
the fluorescence usually disappears Aq solns of the 
above substances do not ns a rule give the Magdala red 
reaction (2) Substances which do not dissolve Magdala 
red at ordinary or higher temps and do not act upon 
Magdala red paper. Hydrocarbons of the aliphatic and 
aromatic series, their halogen denvs , fats, CS, ethers. 


noting sulfides and thiocarbonates, any loss of H,S, formed 
in the decompn. of xanthate with HC1, is avoided by 
following the above procedure in the manner given 
Introduce 25 cc of xanthate soln contg 2-3 drops of 
phcnolphthalem soln into a filtering flask fitted at the top 
with a dropping funnel (1) contg. HC1, and at the side 
neck wuh a long rubber tubing connected with a dropping 


r_„, . .. * , ' iictk. mu* u ions ruoDcr railing connected wnn a dropping 

[?“> "”|L si' 3 l £ lons . t £ 5 lass , M, * ts o{ funnd < 2 > NaOII soln Move the funnel (2) to 

rP'i*w,ih 111 r, ?M dls<lol 1 ' c Magdala 9 the lowest possible level and open the cock, decompose the 

- . - xanthate soln in the flask by introducing HC1 from the 


red with red fluorescence, if the substance does not 
W , J ‘OH, only ‘he ale. layer is colored (3) Compds 
which dissolve Magdala red without fluorescence nnd 
color Magdala red paper red. Upon the addn. of a suit- 
able quantity o! AeOH or of coned. IICO.II, fluorescence 
results ns soon as the fm is lowered to about 4. Besides 
tnexc classes, there arc solns. in which Magdala red dis- 
solves only at an elevated temp, with fluorescence; these 


funnel (1). Tour in the NaOH soln. in the funnel (2)". 
Neutralize the excess of NaOII with a few drops of IIC1 in 
the funnel (1). Disconnect the app. and proceed with the 
iodometnc detn. CUas. Blanc 

Rapid methods for determining trinftrophenol In com- 
mercial picric acid. N. Ya. Ugnyachcv and D. A. 
Rikhter. Zavodskaya Lab. 4 , 1002-0(1935).— The resp. 
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basis of the 2 methods of detn. of IIOC«H,(NOj)i (I) in 1 Dissolve 0.1-0 2 g. of the salt in 25 cc. of water, add 5-10 
picric acid by titration willi HgNO* anil by pptn. with cc.of 0 5 A' Pb(NQ*),and boil 5-10 mm. Cool, dil to 50 
ammomatwl CwSQi and lodomelnc bade titration of cc., stir carefully and filter. To an aliquot part of tie 
excess CubO* in the filtrate are. 21 + lIg,(NO*)i — filtrate, add phenolplithalem and titrate with 0 1 Nhi,. 

2HNO* + !C«IIi(NOi)»OIIg|i »H,0, ami 21 + |Cu- CO* soln. until a distinct pink color prevails Heat to 

(NHi)ilSOi 4- 2NII.OH — [Cilfi(NO,),0]j Cu(NII*)< «- boiling to see if the color fades, if it docs add a drop or 2 

HiO + (NHi)iSO, Any limit roplicnol present is not more of the soda soln rromthevol required of NaiCOi, 
pptd J“rrp a standard soln of HgNO, by digesting 20 5g the excess J'b(NOj)* is known and when this u subtracted 
lIgi{NO*)i 2H*0 with 300-500 cc 11*0 acidified with UNO* . from the original vol. used, the difference is a measure of 
(1-2 cc of 10% UNO* for each 100 cc HiO) at 50-00°. * the quantity of glycerophosphonc acid present Results 

Decant from the undissolvcd residue, dissolve it in a obtained in lhi3 way with the Na salt agree well with those 

little UNO*, mu the 2 sol ns , dil to 1000 cc, and stand- obtained by aadimctric titration The procedure also 
ardize the soln. bj titrating 0 6% soln. of picric acid until gives good results when Na cacodylate is present, which is 
a drop of the supernatent soln fails to give n dart, spot on not true of the acidimetric method of analysis Thebe 
the test paper. I’rep. the test paper by adding dropwise havior of the Ca salt of glycerophosphonc acid is interest- 
1% AgNO* to 10% NaiSiO* to a brown discoloration of the mg Analysis by the above procedure shows that about 
soln , followed by satg. filter paper with this soln. and 7 J cc. of l’b(NOi)t is required when the theory demands 

drying I’rcp a standard soln of ammomated CuSO* by 3 8 70 cc bimdarly when it is attempted to dct. the Ca 
adding 200 cc of 10% NHiOII to G-7 g CuSO* in 300-500 present, only a corresponding quantity of Ca can be pptd 
cc 11,0 and dilg tolOOOcC. For the standardization of asCaCjO* In the filtrate from the CaCjO, ppt .more Ca 

the soln , introduce an excess of the soln. (25 rc ) into 50 can be found after destroying all org matter with hot 

cc. of O 2-0.3% of picnc acid contg 2 cc of 10% NlI«OH, UNO, Possibly part of the Ca in the glycerophosphate 
shake well, filter and wash the ppt. with 0 5% NH«OH has replaced an OH group and 11 present as glycerate 
Make the filtrate slightly acid with If»SO« (10 cc of 10% w. T. If, 

H.SO*), add 5-8 cc of 20% KI and titrate with 0 5 N Microdetenmnatlon of protein nitrogen In the presence 
NaiSiO* Equally accurate results are obtained by dis- of ammonium salts, Andrfe Roche and Francis Marquet 
solving the ppt. in 5-10 cc. of dll HiSO, and titrating as 4 Bull toe. chim. btol 17, 1030-2(1935). — The protein u 
above Similar procedures arc used in the detn of I in pptd. a* the tannate by Hidin'* reagent (tannin 70, haCl 

com picric acid. Chas. Blanc 100 and AcOlI 50 g. per 1 ) and washed free from KB, 

Microerystalhne reaction of glycocoll. Geo Dcmge*. salts with a mixt. of Hidin’* reagent 1, *atd KtSO* Sand 
Bull. toe. pharm Bordeaux 73, 108-72(1935), — Place a water 04 parts The usual Kjeldahl detn is then made 
few particles of the sample on a slide and add a drop of The method is adapted from that of Kossel L. E G 

phosphotungstic acid soln with the aid of a fine rod If A sensitive reaction for the detection of nitrogen base! 
the solid docs not become entirely moistened, a very t.-null II Wnchsmuth. J pharm. Bely. 17, 795-8(1935,) —To 
droplet of the reagent may be added or the mixt maybe, 10 cc of a very dil soln of the alkaloidal base add 0 5« 
stirred gently with a very fine rod. Examine without of 15% CuSO* and a trace of KCN (or 1-2 drops of a ly* 

a covcr-shp under a magnification of 130-50 X If the soln). The coloration appears immediately without 

glycocoll sample is a soln , a drop should be carefully heating A turbidity may form if the soln of the mm is 


evapd. on a slide and the reagent added to the residue 

S W Goldstein 

Identification and colorimetric determination of glyco- 


too coned. An excess of KCN is undesirable as it hastcni 
the decoloration The reaction is not specific for the Ch 
ion Morphine produces a yellow-green, but theresult U 


coll by means of alloxamc reagent Georges Demges. doubtful with concns below 1 . 15,009-1 ’20,000 Pf- 
Bull. toe. pharm. Bordeaux 73, 101-8(1935) — Place a ramidone produces a violet, which is definite with conctu 
little (less than 0 5 mg ) of glycocoll m a round-bottomed 6 below 1 700,000 Apomorphme produces a red. which 
porcelain dish (2-3 cm tliam ) and dissolve with agitation passes through rose to brown to gray and finally to * 

m 1 drop of D.’s alloxanic reagent (Bull joe pharm stable green. The color can be removed by shaking with 

Bordeaux 1901, 1G1) Allow to stand at roam temp A org solvents The coloration was observed with connu 

pmk color is apparent after 15 mm , and become* more about 1 1,200,000. Adrenaline produces a red, and* 

pronounced on standing, being very strong after 2 hrs rose color is still perceptible with concns of 1 5,500, WW 
After 4 hrs the color has changed to an intense reddish 5 IV. Goldstein 

violet Addn of 1 cc of water to the residue forms a Color tests for distinguishing between tetrahydronaph- 
violet-red soln One part of the soln is treated with 1-2 thalrn and decahydronaphthalin A. Castiglioni. C 

drops of NaOH soln to give a violet color, while the other 7 anal Chem. 101, 414-17(1935) — Mix 1 cc. of the hydro- 
half of the soln is treated with 1 2 drops of 5% (AcO),Zn carbon, or mixt. of hydrocarbons, with 50 cc. of 50 Wo » ,c 

soln contg 2cc of glacjal AcOH in 100 cc of soln to give and of this mixt take 1 cc for jbe test To it add 

a yellow-orange color A set of standard tubes can be HCHOin30%aq soln and 10 cc of coned HC1 or 

prepd with known amts of glycocoll treated as above of HrSG, If HC1 is used, heat to boiling and allow tocooi 

S TV. Goldstein but with HjSO, do not heat With the HCJ, decal® »«* 

A colorimetric method for the determination of glucose an orange color with as little as 0 05 g of hydrocarbon an 
and levulose by their osazones V 8 Butkevich and M, tetralm gives no color when as much as 0 2 g 1 3 
S Gaevskaya Compt. rend aead set U R S S a With H*bO„ on the other hand, 0 01 g of tetralm luOices 

[N. S ], 3, 313-10(1935) — Herzfeld'a method, C A 27, to give a distinct pink coloration and 0 l g. of dc**™ 1 •* 

1374, of detg glucose in the presence of other reducing required to give a yellow color. If HCHO isreplaf taw 
substances gives correct values (precision *2 5%), only furfural, a more sensitive test is obtained but both nyoro 

when the time of heating for osazone formation is 1 5 hrs carbons give the same color. W 1 . 

and not Z hr as prescribed by H The formation of Forensic chemistry in the service of the state 
glucosazone is about 0 5 complete in I 5 hrs Heating a lcrmo Q Qmbilan Rev filiptna med form 2o. 

longer or shorter period gives results that are high or low. (1935) Stfalls in medicolegal toxicology. F» bl ° A 

resp Formation of levulose osazone is complete in 1 5 zures and Guillermo Q Quibilan Jbtd 301-7 _ 

hrs , hence, it can be detd by the same method, but 9 E J’ c «r 

the value obtained is twice the true value. Glucose and A new crystalline derivative of blood pig®*®* ._ 

levulose can be detd in the same soln., if the time of Wagenaar Z anal. Chem 103, 417-18(l*w« „ 

heating Is prolonged to 5 hrs In this case the precision is previous papers, C A . 24, 1402, 3253, a summary . 

somewhat lower, exceeding 10%, if the concn of glucose is the known cryst dcrivs suitable for the idcntmcai 
4 times that of levulose W Gordon Rose blood pigment has been given In this connection, iii . 

Volumetric determination of the sodium salt of glyeero- lie mentioned that the hemin crystals of Teichm*ii ^ 
phosphoric acid and notes on the behavior of the calcium particular importance. Some difficulties that o«“ ( 

salt. S Babich Z. and Chem 101,398-401(1935).— applying this important test are not encountereu 
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new test which is even more conclusive. If a trace of 
blood fluid, such as can be obtained from particles of blood 
or from blood sums on clothing, is covered carefully mth a 
cover glass, so that no small objects such as particles of 
hair or sand will prevent the direct contact of the cover 
glass with the object glass, and then a few drops of acetone 
is allowed to Cow upon it, the particles of blood pigment 
will be surrounded by acetone The cover glass presents 
too rapid evapn. Finally if 1 drop of dilute mineral actd is 
added, soon crystals of a tryst compd of acetone and 
blood pigment develop even in the cold Photomicro- 
graphs of the characteristic crystals are shown 
S H W T H 


Constitution of complex metallic salts [detn of Pd| 
(Mann, Purdie) 6 Improvement of the micro-Kjeldahl 
method (Grodk) I Unknown property of the calomel 
half-cell and the estn of bromide -chloride mirts (Hahn) 
4 Colored compd formed in the Sullivan reaction for 
guanidine (Sullivan, Hess) 10 Identification of phenols 
with 2,4-dinitrochlorobeniene (Dost, Nicholson) 10 


Benedetti-Pichier, Anton A , and Spikes, Wn F 
Introduction to the Microtechnique of Inorganic Qualita- 
tive Analysis Douglaston, N Y Microchem Service 
180 pp S3 Reviewed m Ind Eng Chem , News Ed 13, 
4C3(1035), J Am Chem Soc 58,381(1036) 

PhysiLalische Methoden der analytischcn Chemie 
Edited by Wilhelm Bdttger T1 2 Leitfahigkeit, 
Elelctroanalyse und Polarographie Leipzig Akad Ver- 
lagsges. 343 pp. M 28 Cf C A 27,1843 Reviewed 
in Ind Eng Chem , News Ed 14, 8l(i936) 

Bonsset, Ren6- Prfcts d’analysc minerale qualitative 
Pans Delmas. F. 15 

Bnssit, Jacques. Recherches analytiques sur Targmrae 
et l’histidme. Pans: Hermann & Qie 102 pp b 20 
Claro Aline, Salvador Cuadros de quimica analitica 
cualitattva Barcelona J Bosch Pus 24 

Curtman, Louis J A Bnef Course in Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis New York The Macmillan Co 
249 pp. 82.25. 

Cavelier, B. V. J.. Kwalitatieve analytische chemie 


1 Theone en praktijk der k3tionen langs natten weg. 
Amsterdam De Spieghel 218 pp. n. 2 80. 

Fomllouse, G Chtmie qualitative et quantitative 
apphquie Lyon The Author 3Gi pp. 1 . 50. Re- 
viewed in J pharrn chtnt 21, 024(19 f ») ; Bull assoc, 
chim 53, 81(1930) _ , „ 

Holderaess, A , and Lambert, John. The Essentials of 
Qualitative Analysis London \Vm Heinemann, Ltd. 

. 72 pp Is Od 

* Kahane, Ernest Remarques sur l’analyse mdirecte. 
Paris Hermann et Cie 4b pp F 12. Reviewed m 
Bull assoc chtm 52,810(1935), J pharrn chim. 21,287. 

Lucas, A Forensic Chemistry and Scientific Criminal 
Investigation 3rd ed New York Longmans, Green & 
Co 376 pp 8b 50 Reviewed in Ind Eng. Chem , 
News Ed 14, 13(1930) 

Patina m, Ernesto Appunti dianalisi tecniche. Naples 

3 R Pironti lb7 pp L 20 

Prras, Ada Beknoptc leidraad voor de qualitative 
chemi^che analyse 4th ed , revised Amsterdam Schel- 
tema &. Holkema 120 pp 1 1 3 50 

Radley, J A , and Grant, Julius Fluorescence Analysis 
in Ultra-\iolet Light Vol VII 2nd ed. London 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd 320 pp 2ls Cf C A. 28, 
728* 

Rudisule, Alois Nachweis, Bestimmung und Tre tuning 

4 der chcmischen Elemente Bd I Abt 1 Arsen, 
Antimon, Zinn, Tellur, Selen, Gold, I’latin, Vanadm, 
Wolfram, Germanium, Molybdan, Silber, Quecksilber, 
Kupfcr, Cadmium, Wismut, Blei, Palladium, Rhodium, 
Indium, Beryllium, Ruthenium, Osmium Bern. Haupt. 
1130 pp M CO, bound M bb 

Taylor, F Sherwood Tables for Qualitative Analysis 
London Wm Heinemann, Ltd Cards I-XIV Is. 3d 

Willard, H H , and Furman, N H Elementary 

’ Quantitative Analysis 2nd ed New York. D Van 
Nostrand Co 430 pp S3 25 


Analysis of brass and other 2 inc alloys V S Bugakov 
and V. D Neskuchaev Russ 37,<i03, July 31, 1934 
The Zn is removed from the disintegrated alloys by sub- 
limation in t acuo 
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EDGAR T WHERRY A 

A method tor the experimental investigation of hydro- 
thermal solutions, with notes on its application to the 
solubility of sihea C. Stansfield Kitchen. Bull Inst 
Mining Mel No 375, 1-20(1935), cf C A 29,6181* 

Alden H Emery 7 

Inversion of quartz to tridymite l Natural tndymite 
Seiji Kendo and Toshiyosbi Yamauchi J. Soc Chem 
Ind , Japan 38, Suppl binding 651(1935) —Microscopic 
measurements were made on natural trtdymites (I) (Jap- 
anese) and x ray powder photographs were taken to det the 
propert les of I and natural enstobahte (II) n D was 1 477- 
1 479 for 5 different I, which agree* well with the values 
reported by Mallard. Interplanar spactngs and intensities B 
were ealed for 29 lines on the diffraction pattern given by 
an anticathode of Fe II X-ray distinction between tri- 
dymite and cristobalite. Und, 651-2 —Artificial tndymite 
(III) was prepd by heating powd quartz with Na,WO t 
or water glass, and artificial enstobahte (IV) by heating 
pewd. quartz with Nil, Cl or TiO, „ D of m = 1.4G9- 
1 474, which agrees well with Termer's data in showed 
lower WD and higher lattice consts, than I n contains 
a small amt. of I and n D accordingly - 1 478-1 483. 9 
, n l am P° rt,on , ,s isotropic, n havmg ni) = 

i 4 ?' , IY i wasalfn °st Pure, havmg n D _ 1484. H showed 
lugher lattice consts than IV. X-ray data are riven 
for tridymite and enstobahte, permitting pos identifica- 
. . . , . , „ . Karl Kammermeyer 

p™'"'' “ d cosahte from Vasko. LiszI6 Tokody and 
G5bor \avnnecz. Foldtan i Kozlon y 65 , 301-5(1935) — 

A yellowish ankente contained CaQ 29 09, MgO 10 30, 


ND J r SC11AIRER 

TcO 15 74, MnO 0 CG, CO, 43 81, insol 0 40%. The 
eosahte analysis shows Pb 39 55, Cu 2 71, Fe 0-25, Bi 
40211, Sb 0 04, S 17210, insol 0 74, sura 100 70%, $p. 
gr J* = G 03 Microscopic and crystallographic data are 
given S S de Fmaly 

Changes in the lu m i n escence colors on fresh cleavage 
surfaces of calcite K Obenaucr Zenlr Mineral. Geol 
1935A, 357-61 — Tresh cleavage surfaces of calcite crys- 
tals give differently colored luminescence m ultraviolet 
light In drawing minerogecetic conclusions it is necessary 
to use only the colors produced on fresh surfaces (cf 
KChlcr and Leitmeier, C A 28, 2301 l ) M. F. 

Hydrothermal aragonite from andesite and limestone 
in Hungary Gyorgy Kertai Fcldlani Kozlony 55 
354-62(1935) — The probable formation of the crystals 
is discussed Crystallographic data are given 

S S de Fmdly 

Petrological notes. 1-10 Seitaro Tsuboi Japan 
J Geol 12 , 109-13(1935) (in English); cf. C A 29, 
3940’ — Chem and optical data are given for Japanese 
pyroxene, hornblende, anorthite, cummingtomte and 
biotite from different sources P S Roller 

The crystallization of orthorhombic and monoclituc 
pyroxenes from synthetic silicate melts D P GngorVv 
Zenlr Mineral Geol 1935A, 353-7; cf C A. 29,6542* — 
Mixts corresponding to 3 MgO CaO 3SiO s> to which CqF, 
had been added, were heated at 1400° for 4 1 /, hrs a n d 
cooled slowly The material obtained consisted chiefly 
of enstatite, often bordered by tnonoclintc diopside winch 
was apparently formed by the reaction enstatite + iiqtnd 
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« diopside Enstatite does c 


d ). Analyses of parggomte confirm (fit formula 


if Fj is absent (cf. Bowen and Schaircr, C. A. 29, 4250'), H,NaAI,Si,Oi, C. A Silberrad 

probably because of the fact tliat the inversion temp Synthesis of pyrophyllite Robert Schwarz and Georr 
enslatne-clinocnstatite is lower than the temp, at which Tragcscr. Z anorg allgem Chem 225, 142-S0(l93o) 
complete cry stn occur* in the absence of F» M F cf. C A. 29, 7873 7 —Pyrophyllite has the tonpa* 
The refraction and birefringence of a zircon K. AliO, 4 SiOj 11,0 and docs not lose HjO below COO* By 
Chudoba Zentr. Mineral Ceol 1935A, 302-7. cf. Ep- heating feldspar, plagioclase or kaolin with 05 A' HC1 

pier, C A 22,3*123,4421) — A green o-zircon, d 7 ’ - 4 150, at temps above 321)°, pyrophyllite can be obtained, bit 

had *„ 1.&5G0, 1-SG29, 1 8701 and n« 1 W.71, 1.8739, s it « accompanied always by some of the initial sub*tanx 
1.8S09 for Li, Na and T1 light, rcsp Another zircon The material is heated in a Ta crucible in a steel auto, 

with the same d was found on optical examn to be clave 11. Stoertz 

largely b zircon (uniaxial, high birefringence) with some Thermal decomposition of tale R H, Ewell, E X 
c-zircon (biaxial) and with a border zone of a-zircon (urn- Bunting and R. F. Gelier J. Research Rati Bur Stand* 
axial, low birefringence) Michael Fleischer ards 15, 551-43(1015) (Research Paper No 841) — IVa'a 

Minerals of lead 6lags Petrological methods of in- m excc55 of 1 mo1 was tnos'ly driven off between 3W 
Tesbeatmg slags W 1 aber Chem Erie 10. G7-115 and • Th‘* water *<*» wa ' accompanied by a scull 
(193o) — Existing information is summarized (120 refer- endothermic beat effect, but not by any change n crystal 
trices) , and in many cases recast, r g , into diagrams for 3 structure or optical Properties The one mol ofcombmed 
the systems CaO -FeO-SiO, and CarSiOi-Na,SiO,-Zn,. water was driven off between 800 and 840 Thu water 
SiOi-I ejSiO,, with their compns . ds . optical properties was accompanied by a large endothermic beat eff«t 

and miscibility limits Suitable petrological methods are “"d a " mcrease in true sp gr. from 2.83 to 2 91, and by 

described, in particular pulverization followed by sepn breakdown of the talc into enstatite and amorphous 

by d , optica! examn , and chem analysis of the sepd s ' 1,ca Inversion of the enstatite to clinoenstitit* took 

portions, with full delads, and numerous micrographs In place gradually, both phases being observed in material 

this way the constduents of various slags were detd heated at 1200 , and only chno«isUt.te in material hea’ed 

In those from “mixed ore" (Lower Harz) were identified . WW The latter also showed conversion of the 
fay alite, wiUcmite. a-<elsian. spbalente, wurtzite and amorphous silica to cristobahte The 
magnetite In lead slags were found various orthosilicates hypothesis of Eoshag and Wherry (C A. 17, 515) that 
fayahte, wiUcmite and moutictUite (between the first water in talc in excess of 1 mol is not const.tutional and 

2 of which a gap of immisobihty from above 17% fayalile ** h ' Id elect rosUt^ally between basal cleavage 

to 30% will emit e was found) , mehhte and justite, several . . . , - . .... „ 

feldspars in small amt , pyroxene (near hedenbergite) , Constitution of the clay minerals C ^ 
magnetite and (often ferruginous) 2tncspmel, ard various Science Projrcir 30, 4 — 33(1935), cf C A 29, 7o->3 
sulfides- galena, ebakopynte. chalcocite, bonnte. ryr A review vnthb.bhigraphy . Joseph S li^bum 
rhotite, with sphalerite and wunz.te, the Zn occurring as S Chemical structure of clay minerals and cWRgondJV 
sulfide and silicate being in approx coual amts sibcates of hi- and tn valent metals Juhjs Holme 

C A Silberrad ckem £r * 9 - 4^4-85(1035) —Of 28 such minerals 

of ad rtrrr »}» <««■ " «•"*( “j 


'e',* eMhiu.j, 1 / ia, *° raj 6 transfer of 11,0* to HA) - , in many cases definitely ru?- 

Sorpbon of gw by minerals V Jnsusaburo Same- b consideration of the dehydration results On 

r e r?* J<>t T t*e bas.s of these revised analyses the structures of the 

10, C A i 28, 7™t partla,!y minerals are discussed in the hght of recent x-ray results, 

or wboUy dehydrated minerals mordemte thomsomte. such a , those ddome, muscovite, kaolin, pyropbyl- 
sco l f 2'f’ c P' !rtdl,,!c aod PhiUipsite were tested with NH, El , hty . fotlr rd^rences C A Silberrad 

°J? t I 5 Composition of halloysite and powdery dolomite from 

W S heated to 3o0 f<w 30 Buda Gabor Yavnnecz Magyar Chem. Foljoiral 41, 
^ br 15“, f thomsomte to 3^0 ‘ for 70 - 7 (1935) -Analysis of halloysite gave S.O, 37A2, 

J Mordenite sorbed 7 31 16> Fe0 0 I2> CaO 0 45, MgO 02b. F,0. 017, 

considerable amts of both gases and is a sorbent of the , racc5 . CO, 0 2S, 11,0 29 93, org matter traces, 

m . m ' n 7v4r S ° rb ^ kttle CO,, sum 100 15% Drying eipts showed that water content 

tf deTa v < ‘ am ii* °I NH, , wlt . h which they ol haUoysite behaved similarly to that of hydrogels (A 

co ? b “ ch ™f 11 )' Completely dehydrated pure £ l0l or A1AD» Curves showing HjO content of hA 
5“* b, V? N ? 1 ,' 71 ,tnd ~ loys.te according to lowenng tensions would be like the 

Dn .™,° r ^hydrated sepiohte, talc, serpentine, asbestos. dehydration curves of van Beramelcti Also soly expo 

bCTtomte and vivianite were tested with Nil, ^.u, eoned H,SO„ cbl HC1 and coned HF were made 
SeP ^ S ?.^ d f >ns ' d f ab,c »?«» oj a A special calorimeter was constructed to del reaction 

v^lno d “ ^ vrr ° f Ed type A 01 ! cU7 and h* 31 of Pure SiO,. silica earths, A1 (Oil),, Al,Oi and van- 

bentomte sorbed NH,, as did asbestos to a slight extent, tail oy51!es The latter gave C02 and 530 cal , resp , 

but no CO, Talc, serpentine and v rviarute sorbed neither the theoretical values ealed from their analyses were 
, , . John E Milbery C07X and 521 1 cal . resp The components of haBoyn-e 

Chemical and physico-opbc relations in the brittle (SiO, and AI(OH),) are probably united not chemically 

mica group C Koch Ckem Erde 9, 453-53(1935) — but as a phys , eventually colloidal, mixt This statement 

Numerous analyses with values of d , or, 0. y and 2E, affirms that of Mehmel ( C A. 29, 4599 ») about the cryst 

many new, are given of the brittle micas These lead to structure of halloysite A new analysis of a dolom-U! 
the formula Hj(Ca^Ca,)AJi[AJ,SlA)i,I for margarUe, in- 9 flour from hlfirtonhegy, Budapest, gave CaO 30 v-, 
crease in Na being accompanied linearly by decrease tn MgO 21 44, FeO 0 13, CO, 45 CO, P.O, 0X)8, SO, 0 0a, 

a, 0, y and E, and increase in y~a, and HiCaMg,|Alr- SiO, 0 22, HO insol SiO, 0 13, HCI msol 0 15, Hi 0 

SitOit] tor dm ton lie, with which are included zanthophyl- at 150“ O 05, loss on ignition 020, earn 10008% 

hte and brandmte Ca and Na, are interchangeable m S S de Few 

the margantes, and Mg, and At, between them and the The rare earth content of European and Japanese cU I 
chntonites, all being intenmscible CMorttotd is Hr- shales. E Minami Nachr Get ll'tss. GoUinge • 

(SiiAhlALFeA),, and oUreltie H»(SuAl,]AhFe,On with Math, phytth Klasie, Pachgruppe IV, 1, 155-70(193i); 

jin replacing part of the Fe (with proportionate decrease C. A. 28, 4001*, 30, I33o' — The rare earth content <* 
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,11 the .law deld eeavimetrically. »> clow to 0 02% 1 depesils ood min.ral.ialion and their atcal d.stnbution 
Stirn'r. rf S .Kn. present were deld by .-ray awsu.nma.orf Ge and la awe detected spect.oscop,- 
speetroceaplue meihods. Or, V. Nd, La 'md Tkprcdmm- rally .n Zn oies, one ol rfneb euntd 00-j 


nated. Michael Fleischer 

Lias clay from Dobbertm, Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
F K Schlunz. Chem Erde 10, 116-25(1935), cf C. A 
27, 5CS0, 28, I960 1 —This clay was examd by similar 
meihods to those used for_ clays from the neighboring 


Notes on the Balunbing mine, west coast of Sumatra. 
D W J Grey Bull Iusl Mining Met No. 375. 1— IS 
( 1935) — Subsequent to prop} lituation and siliciCcation 
of the rh>olites and tuffs by hydrothermal solns , faulting 


ssaZ'-T***, 


increased, muscovite and kaolin decreased as particle size 
increased; the only clay mineral found b} means of x-rays 
was halloysite; of heavy minerals the proportion thcrun 
of pynte (7$ 4%) was ver> much greater than in cither 
of the other 2 clays above mentioned (2S 0 and 34 2*c, 
resp.), while that of hornblende was small Of elcctroljtes 
Ca and Cl ions were low, SO, high C A Silberrad 
Spectro-analytieal investigation of tectites E Preuss 
Chem. Erde 9, 305-»lS(H>35) — By use of MnnnkoplT j sh,Jitly attacked, but 
and Peters' spectral method (cf C A 25, 5110), analyses 
of a large number of tectites and analogous materials have 
been made, with results shown in the annexed table, in 
which the mol totals of the oxides of Al, I c, Mg, Ca, Na 
and K are made up to 100, and SiOi stated in proportion 
(figures in eol 1 indicate tlie number of samples of which 
the analysis is the ai cragc) 


SsiOi MO, I’tO MgO C»C \*iO K 


S Its 1 3111 37$ 38 5 IS 5 It S 17 5 I 
>(*) 5JI 17 CO 0 It It & i 
M(S) 2 t77 t 5178 SOj 31 21 3 IS 5 13 

3M) 1# 1$ IB 13 5 i 


NuKtsun 

Utbotpher* 

There were also found Li, Be, B, Sr, Ba, Ti, Zr, V. 

Mn, Ni, Cu, Ga, Ge, Sn, Pb and Sc in amts comparable 
with those in the lithosphere, tlie chief differences being 
the relativ ely smaller content of the more \ olatilc elements, 
e. g , Cu, Ge, Sn and Pb in the tectites, the most variable 
amts were those of Cr and Ni. Glasses were also ana tyred 
rco CnO, N,0 MoOTiOi 
Darwin glass 2 3 0 035 0 04 0 04 0 4 

SiO, glass (Ifenbury) 6 0 0 007 0 12 - - 

SiOi glass (Wabar) 5 0 0 0095 0 13 - - 

SiO, glass (I.ibyau desert) 0 3 0 0006 0 - 

Moldavites, nv. 2 5 0 006 0 002 

Australites, av. 4 7 0 013 

Bdlitomtes, av. 5 C 0 035 


0 10 5 
0 0035 0 12 0 S 
0 035 0 14 1 0 

The results are not in fa\ or of Spencer’s theory (C A 
27, 2911), nor docs the general resemblance between 
the coinpns. of the tectites and that of the lithosphere fa\or 
a cosmic ongm. Anal) scs w ere also made of Paucortambo 
glass (Linck, C A 28. 2301 l ), and of glass spheres from 
Colombia (Stutter, C. A. 21,41), showing coinpns , resp , 
differing markedly from that of the tectites, and identi 
cal with that of obsidian CAS 

The mineral production of India during 1934 Lewis L 
K-nnor. Records Geol Surrey Indus 69, Pt 3. 245-335 
(1935); cf C. A. 29, 3745>. Alden H. Emery 

Deposits of mixed minerals in Sardinia L Gerbella 
Resocorti assoc, mine ran a sarda 40, No 7. 4-S(1935). 
cf C. A. 29, 2SSSV G A. Bravo 

Hills of Shah Abdul Anm (Persia) . A. Riviere. Com fit 
rend soc. gtcl France 1935, CO-2 —A stratum, a few m 
thick, of much crushed quartz and limestone is impreg- 
nated with Fe and galena, which extend into the lime- 
stones abo\ e and below it . C. A. Silberrad 

Outline of the geochemistry of the Urals. 

'akharov and S. A. Yusbio Trans. / 

Research Iks t Econ. Mineral (U. S. S R.) No 75, 
4~42(in Fnghsh 43 -6) (1935) —Late Faleozoic igneous 
actinty in the Urals ga\e ongm to bodies of (1) gabbro, 
dunite and plagio-ramte with assoed. pynte and Cu-Zn 
deposits and (2) K granites with high-temp. Au deposits 
and meso-cpithermal Hg-Sb-Au deposits The amts of 
as, Sn, Sb.Se, Te, Cd and Tlassocd with Various types of 


was probably calcite and Mn wiilt which latter the Au and 
Ag w ere assoed Descending surface waters, charged with 
II,SO, denied from oxidation of the pynte in the prop) lite, 
attacked and leached the fractured surfaces of the chlon- 
t ned and senuturd rocks in the clastic zone and yielded 
kiolm and li>drous SiO,, mostly colloidal These waters 
also ut tacked the An and \g At the surface Ag was only 
' d, but in depth, in the path of increasingly 
oxidation proceeded downward, the Ag 
wmt into soln as sulfate The soln descended through 
the shattered rock where Ag was partly pptd by unaltered 
orthoclase and in neutral soln partly abstracted by col- 
loidal kaolin The Hi SO, reacted with NaCl in the mine 
watersto form HCI, which with the Mn in the ore generated 
Cl which dissolved Au Four possible prccipitants, each 
of which probably had something to do with it, are con- 
sidered The evolution of the present metallurgical flow 
sheet is described in detad An old tabling and cyamding 
plant was scrapped in fax or of flotation Use of a blanket 
sttake before the classifier reduced reagent consumption 
to Pb(OAc)i 0 93, Na,S 0 31 , Bu xanthate 0 19, Aerofloat 
15 0 14 sodaashOOOlb per ton In Aug . 1934, tn treating 
au ore a\ erasing 2 79 dwt per ton, 32 6% of the Au was 
recovered on blankets, flotation recovered 93 0% of the 
. c 5 Au from on impoverished hi ad (1 SSdwt ) for on over-all 
arable recovery of 95 7*^, Alden II Emery 

L Microscopical study of copper ores from Nieder- 
Marsberg (Westphalia) Friedrich Schwackc Chem 
Erde 9, 4S0~52b(1935) —A detailed account with photo- 
micrographs, of the manner in which the various minerals, 
pntnartly chalcocitc, covelhte, bomitc, chalcopynte, 
galena, sphalerite, pynte, marcasite, tetrahednte, f.ama- 
tinitc, qimtr and calcite, and secondarily malachite, 
6 azunte, cuprite, tile ore, niela comte, limomte, gypsum 
and native Cu and Ag, occur, with their relations to the 
country rock, and discussion as to their origin. 

C A. Silberrad 

Geology of the iron deposits ut the lower Yangtze region 
C Y llsieh, C C Sun, Y C. Cheng and K. Chem. 
Mem Geol Surrey Chira, Scr. A, No 13, 191 pp.(1935). — 
Six types of occurrence of Fe in Tangtu district are de- 
scribed AU are genetically related to the dionte and 
' were formed as an after-effect of the igneous intrusion 
In the first stage of mineralization apatite, magnetite 
and act mob! e with perhaps a small amt. of hematite 
were deposited tinder high temp and partly pneumatolytic 
conditions Not long after this, a soln. forming large 
bodies of hematite emanated from the same magmatic 
source Almost simultaneously the veins were altered, 
the actinolite to nontromte, while the country rocks were 
8 sihcified, senatizcd and partly alunitized or kaolimzed. 
At first the sola was very nch in Te and SiOj; subse- 
quently it became alk and locally sulfurous In the third 
stage of mineralization spccularite, hematite, quartz, 
chalcedony, a little apatite and barite deposited under 
epithermal conditions. Next Tc was deposited in the 
interstices of quartz and barite crystals under cold-water 
conditions In the final stage, atm agencies altered the 
Fe to limomte The Fe deposit of Tiingkuanshan is of 
igm The ore, magnetite with a 

, is ta close nssocn with garnet. 

Garnet, diorside, wollastonite and forstente have been 
formed in the calcareous rocks, and senette, andalusite 
and cord tent e in the argillaceous and siliceous rocks. The 
Changlungshan Fe veins were deposited by solns from 
granitic rocks at great depth and under high temps The 
Sanshanchen deposits are of the contact pyroroetasomatic 
type similar to those of Tungkuangshan. The Cheng- 
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menshan deposit is of hydrothermal origin and of the 1 eontg UjO 30-3-1, volatile substances 2G, ash 6, colt 
mesothermal type In the Nanking IIills, 3 fields occur. 33 5, S 0 5, It 2 5, C 42 and O + N 13 5% Ilsstrurtun 
The ore was formed as an igneous after-effect of the in- is that of fusatn and duram coal _ A. A BoehtLnjfc 
trusts erocL, probably as a replacement undei mesothermal Geothermal stages and the chemistry of artesian rsttn 
to epithermal conditions Alden II Fmery of norther Daghestan I. I Cbcbotarev Roz-edka 

Ferriferous deposits of Berry Andrf \ atan Compl. Nedr (Subterranean Prospecting S, No 3, 23-6(1925)- 
rend soc tfol trance 1935, 04-5 — The origin of these Geothermal and them, ins estigat ions of the waten 
deposits, consisting of an intimate assocn of CaCOj indicate the presence of crude oil A A. Boehthngk 
and limomtc, is attrilmted to transport of Fe(OH)« - Densities of rocks calculated from their chemiul 
from latcnte in pseudo-soln in H»0 of pn less than 7, analyses Reginald A Daly Proc Nall Acad Sa 
i e , rich in CO>, into a lake with limestone bottom Here 21, C57-G3(1935) — The method of calcn of hidings 
CaCOi dissob ed as bicarbonate and the alky of the HiO (C. A. 14, 2457) which assumes the material to be con 
increased until at p n 10 the colloidal sola of Fe(OH)i pletely crystd , nonvcsicular and at room temp it as 

became unstable, and limomtc deposited in intimate tested. The water -corrected normative d o! the mote 

assocn with CaCOi C A Silberrad abundant holocryst. rocks may be regarded as the actual 

Sudbury nickel field restudied A G Burrows and d. The ealed d was too low when the combined water 

If C Kickaby Ann Kept Ontario Dept Mines 43, was much m excess of 1%, and also in general for pendo 

Ft II, 1934, 49 pp (1935) — The rocks of the area are 3 tites. Applications of the ealens to eztrusiveand toporous 
described and the theories for the origin of the ores re- rocks are made P. S RoDi-r 

\iewtd Alden H Emery Viscosity of melted rocks Michel P Volarovich 

Description of the Umshunskil tungsten ore deposit Compt. rend 202, 78 80(1930), cf C A 29, 4992*. 

T G Ttkhova Ravedka Redr (Subterranean Prospect- «<4 4’. — The viscosities at several temps between 1100“ 

mg) 5. No 3, 15-23(1935) — A wolframite ore eontg and 1400*, detd by V ‘s method, and complete analyses 
3\Oj 74 02, FcO 17 43, MnO 7 CO, CaO 0.30 and SiOt of the following rocks are given (figures after each indi 
0.20% was found in Umshunsk, located about 207 km cate the percentage of SiO> and the viscosities m poises it 
from Sietcnsk, Siberia. A A Boehttingk 1400*): basalt 49 03, 55, teschemte 50 58 (with 23 41 

ibe Khsidaikan mercury -antimony fluorite deposit * A1»0« + re,Oi), B51; andesite G3 7G, 1175, olmnc bisilt 
A I Suloev and A. L. Ponomarev Trans All Union (erupted 1932) 52 4, 120; diabase 4S 14, CO, obsidua 
Set Research Inst Eton Mineral (U S S R ) No 71, 73 79,170,000, and artificial glass 72 8 (with 153 XaU). 

5-7C(in English 77-8)0935) — The deposit, in the 123 The increase in viscosity with increased SA is 
northern Alai foothills southwest of Fergana, occupies obvious, unless modified by a large amt. of NaiOaim 
an area of 10 9 sq km A belt of limestones is tightly glass, the high viscosity of te9chcmte is attributed to the 
mterfoldcd and mtrrfaultrd with sandstones and shales, large amt of A1,0» 4- Fe,Oi C. A. SJberTad 

and all are cut by diabases, probably of \ansean age Mixing or separation into components of silicate rock 
Granites, granodiontes and pyTorenites in the vicinity 5 magmas G Linck. Chem. Erde 10, I2G— S( 1 935> — 
arc probably of the same age Extensile areas of breccias Gngonev’s expts (cf. C A . 29, G512 1 ) are unsatisfactory, 
along faults and along the contacts between limestones and as he has based the coropn of his melts on the constituents 
shales are cemented and replaced by fine-grained quartz, charged without allowing for possible volatilization 
fluorite, stibnite and cinnabar and are cut by veins of There is no evidence of silicate magmas eversepg «J®- 
thc same material The ores are of disseminated epithermal phases, either as 2 layers, or as an emulsion (such as Nau 
type and of hypogene origin Estimates of tonnage of may form in a magma) On slow cootmg sepn may occur 
fluorite, Sb and Hg are given The deposits ate believed of a mineral with which the magma ts satd at a temp 
to merit exploitation on a large scale R H Beckwith slightly below its m p , e. g , of leucite. Any differentia 
Glauber salt in North Dakota Irvin Lavine, Herman 6 lion must consist of a wandering of those components 
Feinstein and Earl Skene Chem & Met £ng 42, which crystallize out first, e g , by gravitation (cf. \ of*. 
C81-2(1935) —Locations, quantities and analyses of C A. IS, 805) C A. Silberrad 

deposits of NaiSOi are given and methods of prospecting Geochemical characteristics of protocrvstalliiatios 
are described E R Rusbton A E Fersman Compt rend acad. sa U R S s 

Walpole Island, S Pacific E Aubert de la Rue (N S.], 3, 216-20(1935) —In thecrystn of basic and ultra- 

Compt rend soc g tot France 1935, 48-9 — The phosphate basic rocks, the minerals crystg earliest are those of sym 
deposits here contain 55-Co% Ca phosphate, and have crystal structures, highest coeffs of thermal stabibty ana 

yielded some 10,000 tons per yr They cousisc of a light , highest values of lattice energy The elements predominat- 

brown pulverulent material, and occur in pockets in coral 7 mg in these minerals are those of even at no ana esp 
rock C A Silberrad those with max values of packing energy, o! shortest 

Geologic distribution of fire clays m the United States ionic radii and of lowest at vols and ionization potentials. 

J R Chelikowsky J Am Ceram See 18, 367-90 i e , elements with the most stable nuclei and with the 

(1935) C H Kerr greatest mceh , thermal and electrostatic strength of the 

Kaolin deposits of the Ukraine from the newest geologi- electronic shells Michael Fleischer 

cal exploration data I I Melnikov Trans Inst Earn. Geochemical investigations of volcanoes in Japan * 
Mineral (U S S R ) No 70, 35 pp (1935) — A desenp Studies on the gases and the spring waters cf the volcano 

tion of the field relations and estimates of tonnage of ex- 8 Asama 1 Kimio Noguchi J. Chem Soc Japan in- 
tensive primary and transported kaolin deposits in the 1495-510(1935) —Results of analyses of the various 

southwestern Ukraine R H Beckwith volcanic products are given II Chemical compos 1 . 

Red sands of Alpes-Mantunes S Deb Compt rend tions of the lavas of the volcano Oshinta, Ira Iwaji 

soc g tot France 1935, 116 — Chem and mech analyses Iwasaki Ibid 1511-22 — The compos of the bvas 

6how these sands to be sufficiently refractory, plastic, are similar. T. Katsurai 

coherent and permeable to gases to be suitable for foundry Petrology of Alaid volcano. North Ktmle 
work of manuf of silica bricks The heavy constituents Ktuio Japan J Geol 12, 153-62(1935) (in English) 
are zircon, rutile, anatase, brookite, magnetite, ilmenite The lavas of Alaid Island are of several kinds of °hvinc- 
and kyamte C A Silberrad 9 basalt, while those of Taketomi Island consist of • 

The geochemistry of caustobiohtes. N A Orlov and land of ohvme-anorthile-basalt These basalts ®e 

V. A Uspenskil A Aim T lerdogo Tophva 5, 663 79 markedly from those from the volcanoes of Hurt wj. • 

(1934) — A bibliography with 37 references A A B central Japan Among other differences they are morert 

A short geological description of the Kivdo Raichikhm and less siliceous, and the grotindmass contain* ou 

brown coal deposit A- T. Ponomarenko. Razcedka Nedr and alkali-feldspar with silica absent In the 

(Subterranean Prospecting) 5, No 3, 10-15(1935) — salt*, the olivine and augite crystd out side by 

This deposit is located 500 km west of Khabarovsk, The olivine m the effusive stage was more femlerou ■ 

Siberia. The coal belongs to the class of humic coals that crystd tn the mtratellunc. The early olivine 
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augite reacted wall residual magma to form more fern- 1 
ferous rones successively around the rvsp crystals 

I». S Roller 

Granite of the Mont Blanc massif Paul Corbin and 
Nicolas OulianofT Bull soe g.'af France [S] , 4, 767-70 
#1935) —Two microgramtes arc descnbetl, showing no 
peculiar features C A Silberrod 

The andesitic rocks of Ditrau, Ciuc Department, 
Transylvania \irgile Ianov iu Ann sn. unit Jassy { 

20, St»-97( 1*135) —The mineral descriptions of several 
samples of rock are giv en, with chcm analyses They are 
composed mainly of plagioclase. augite and olivine 
John I' Milbery 

A shallow intrusion the bysmalith of Cavallo L. 
Glangeaud Bull soc fo! France |5|,4,515 22(1035) 

The bysmalith at Cavallo (Constantine, Algeria) con- 
sists of \ureous and nnaogranular rocks, the latter a 
quirtziferous homhkndi tmcrogranodionte contg pheno- 3 
cry sts of strongly zoned plagioslase (30-4U c o an), green 
pleoch rots. hornblende and occasionally of orthoclasc and 
Inotite embedded in a paste of minute crystals of plagio- 
<h*c with orthoclasc and quartz (often poikihtic) Con- 
tact with the surrounding roeem marlv is marked in the 
bysmalith by the crystals being much smaller, while the 
marls hate been metamorphosed in places to depths of 
a few cm to 4 m , with formation of sciicue and spotted 
schists, chlorite, hornfcls, garnet, rutile, spbcoc, etc . ui • 
2 zones, one the result of mere heat, the other of pneu- 
matolytic and hydrothermal action Elsewhere the con- 
tact is marked only by a breectated zone cemented by a 
paste of llic comminuted materials or of calcrte 

C A Silberrad 

Glasses and nepbehte accumulations from Steinberg 
near Fledbaeh Karl Schoklitsch Zenlr Mineral Ceol 
193SA, 3t>S-S2 — The nephelite basalts were probably 
formed by aecumulatton of crystals following differentia- 
tion They show evidences of having been transported 
through the melt during the penod of de-gassing The 
compn of thcglasses agrees qualitatively with thecotnpn 
la be expected after sepn of olivine and pyroxene, which 
arc picsent ns phenociysts Tour new rock analyses 
Michael Fleischer 

The catamorphism of igneous rocks under humid 
tropical conditions John B Ilamson Brochure 
pub! by Imp Bur. of Soil Sci., Harpendcn, Eng , 79 
pp — An extensive treatise is given on the them , micro- 
scopical and petrological aspects of the tropical cata- 
morphism of igneous rocks The SiOt, Te, Al, Mr, Mg, 
Ca, Ti and alkali analyses of the catamorphic products 
are made on a soln obtained by treating the rock with a 
nuxt of 40 cc If, SO, (sp gr I S4), 20 cc IfCI (sp gr. 

1 19) and in cc UNO, (sp gr 1 40). The IV 1 is detd 
on a soln of a separate part of the material dissolved in 
111^ and dil H,SO, Under tropical and temperate con- 
ditions, surficial weathering of igneous rocks results in 
the catamorphism of the rock minerals by processes of 
hydration and oxidation with the production of hydrated 
silicates of A1,0, or siUcoalumimc acids, hydrated silicates 
of I e, hydrated oxides of I>, with residual quartz and 
other resistant minerals If Catamorphism of basic 
Igneous rocks under humid tropical conditions The 
action o! primary hternizntion is due to the action of 
entbonated ground waters on its surface and is the setting 
free from combination In the rock minerals of the SiOs, 
Ca, Mg, Na and K, while leaving most or all of the At 
as gibhxue and the greater part of the Te as hmonite 
Wide this primary process is the same on high and low 
levels, the after -processes differ materially During the 
formation of primary latente at low altitudes from basic 
igneous rocks contg small quantities of quartz, a propor- 
tion of the FiOj set free by catamorphism becomes tryst 
while during similar formation at high altitudes no change 
in cry st biOj is indicated On the contrary, it appears 
that some loss of quartz may take place at high levels. 
During the Jateritizalion at low levels of similar, but 
quartz-free bas-c rocks, there is apparently little or no 
lormation of cryst. SiO> Primary latente is composed of 
the residue from tbecatamorphiMn of basic rock; latcndc 


earth consists of these residues with varying proportions 
of SiO» taken up from the ground -water from rocks under- 
going acme latent izat ion; the surficial ironstones and 
bauxites arc composed of constituents leached from the 
primary latente during its conversion into latcntic earth, 
as well as latcritic earth after its destination Primary 
latcntixation is followed by desdication which gradually 
results in vast masses of latrntic eatths or argillaceous 
latente Exceptionally deposits of secondary quartz oc- 
cur Under temperate conditions, catamorphism of basic 
rocks is not a latcntic action, but a more gradual and 
less complete degradation and deoompn , accompanied 
by oxidation, hydration and leaching with the formation 
of various more or less complex hy dialed silicates III 
Catamorphism of intermediate igneous rocks under humid 
tropical conditions There are 5 fairly well marked zones 
of alteration between an epidot e-quartz -diorite and its 
final degradation products IiterKic earth and surficial 
bauxite There is (a) a gradual increase in the propor- 
tions of AljO, present 1:1 the catamorphic products, (b) 
a gradual change from FtO to I eiOi, (c) marked diminu- 
tion in the proportions of CaO and MgO, and (d) very 
great diminution of the alkalies IV. Catamorphism 
of acidic igneous rocks under humid tropical conditions. 
Under tropica) conditions, acidic rocks, such as aplites, 
pegmatites or granites and granitic gneisses, do not 
undergo primary latcritization, but gradually change 
through catamorphism into pipe- or pot -clays, or more or 
less quartziferoits and impure kaolins Laterttic earths, 
and even pot-clays, may undergo desdication, with the 
formation of concretionary and surficial masses of bauxite 
J R Adams 

Some differentiate and endomorphous contact rocks 
from Srarvasko 7sigmond Szentpftery and KAlmSn 
Emszt FMlant Act lony 65, 305-14(1935) —Client 
analyses and detailed petrographic description of 7 rock 
samples, consisting of quartz-plagio-pegmatlte, quart z- 
plagioclasite, lamprophyre, titanomagnctite-gabbro- 
pendotite and some assimilative metatnorphie rocks are 
presented and discussed S S de Emily 

The contact metamorphism of the Onawa pluton, 
Piscataquis County, Marne Shader S Phdbnck. Am 
J Sn 31,1-40(1930). — The Onaw a pluton was formed bv 
intrusion of a quartz-rich subalk intermediate magna 
Differentiation occurred with production of a basic border. 
Metamorphism of the slate senes was begun dunng the 
intrusion of the pluton and continued through the assoed 
igneous activity during winch intermediate dikes were 
intruded accompanied or followed by injection of aphtic 
vemlets of several compns Acid dikes with assimilated 
aluminous niatenal were next intruded Quartz veins 
carrying black tourmaline are the last phase of igneous 
activity The degree and character of inctatnorphisnt 
were independent of the type of equigranular liolocryst. 
igneous rock at the contact of the plufort but was much less 
intense in the vicinity of an apophysis of porpliyritic 
microcryst igneous rocks Both intensity and character 
produced were governed by the conditions of crystn. of 
the igneous rock The aphtic vemlets show in their 
modes of occurrence certain features that suggest that the 
rock reached a scnumolten condition The wade aureole 
and extensive rccrystns indicate that the superheat of the 
pluton was large and slow m dissipation The lack of 
high -temp minerals in the melamorplucs shows that the 
temp was not much above that of the country rock prior 
to and during intrusion The highest degree of nnta- 
morphism is in a xenohth of plagioclase-cordierite- 
pleonast e-hype rst h ene homfels Alden H. Emery 

Metamorphic rocks of southern Abukuma plateau. 
Kemcbi Sugi Jafvit J Gcal 12, II 5-51(1935) (m 
English) — The petrography of the following types of 
rocks is described metamorphic rocks (a) from igneous 
and pyroelastics, (6) from sedimentaries and (c) due to 
retrogression Metamorphic facies and causes of meta- 
morphisni are considered. Under (0) the rocks are div ided 
into 2 main groups, one characterized by mineral assemb- 
lage of green schists including hornblende-bearing varie- 
ties, and the other by amphibolites. The retrogressive 
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rocks are widely distributed among low-grade met a morph ic 1 
members of the eastern zone but are derived also from 
high-grade rocks of the western zone P S Roller 
Me tamorphi crocks of neighborhood of Viviers, PyrSnees- 
Orientales I Ragutn Com pi rend sot ttol France 
193S, 68-60 — The calcareous strata in this neighborhood 
show 2 distinct forms of metamorphism (a) cryst lime- 
stones and marbles contg considerable amts of silicates 
which often form visible crystals of sea polite, pyroxene, 
garnet, amptubole, quartz and sphene, and (6) less * 
metamorphosed, contg smaller amts of quartz, feldspar 
and biotite, and considerable mizzonite CAS 
Mttamorphism on border of lustrous schists of Cer- 
vices, Hautes Alpes Cli Pussenot Compt rend soe. 
geol France 1935, 144-6 — Several strata of Rhaetic and 
Liassic siliceous limestone in this neighborhood are char- 
acterized by a metamorphum that has produced large 
quantities of albite crystals C. A Silberrad 3 

Peculiar recrystalluation of limestone Jean Goguel 
Compt rend soc grot France 1935, 152-3 — Near\aucluse 
and elsewhere in the department of that name the calcite 
of the Urgoman limestone has rccrystd m yellow spberu- 
lites, usually about 1 mm diam , made up of cryst fibers, 
slightly cemented together and showing slight pleochroism 
Analysis gives the compn asapprox “5CaCO» + lMgCOi 
The bed of spherulites rests on and penetrates into un- 
altered limestone C A Silberrad * 

Petrogenesis of Franconian ripple limestone J'h 
Schmitt Chem Erde 9, 321-64(19J5) —The methods of 
deposition of the ripple limestones of the area southeast 
of Homburg are examd , as also their cbem compn 
(which throws no bglit on them) Sixty complete analyses 
are given, as a result of which the limestones are classified 
in 3 divisions according to the amt of clay present The 
bad smell on breaking the limestone is attributed 10 a 
polymerized form of If,S CAS 5 

Comparison of the spectroscopic analyses of CryptozoBn 
prolifenim and the mineral waters of Saratoga Springs, 
New York Oskar Baudisch Ark it Kemi, itineral 

Geol 12B, No 9, 5 pp (1935) — CryptozoOn from the 
Saratoga Springs region contain Ca, Na, K, Li, Mg, Sr, 
Si, B, Fe, Mn, Cu and Ag All Ag lines were definite 
The quantities of Sr, Mn, Cu and Li contained in waters 
from Hathorn, Coc'a, Geyser and Lincoln Springs are 6 
tabulated AU the CryptozoOn contained B and much 
larger amts of Mn than the springs, while neither con- 
tained Ba The springs contained no B Since B is found 
ui sea sediments and formations (Cryptozoons are of 
algal origin) while only traces have been found in igneous 
rocks and residual clays, us absence from the spring waters 
suggests that they are of magmatre origin A \V D 
Chemical weathering and soil formation in Siam E 
Blanck, W Credner and E v Oldershausen Chcm 7 
Erde 9, 419 52(1935) — A considerable no of analyses of 
surface soils, including latmtes and "red earths," and 
of the immediately underlying rock m various places in 
Siam are given The essential differences between soils 
formed by rock decompn in sifu, and those of the level 
areas resulting from sedimentation is emphasized, and the 
effects of climate are discussed C A Silberrad 

Weathering of rocks under varying climatic conditions 
E Blanck and R Themlitz Chcm Erde 9, 529-39 8 
(1935) — Pieces of Muschelkalk and Burner sandstone 
were exposed to the weather on the Brocken (1142 m ) 
and at Gottingen (140 m ) in 1922, and examd in 1927 
and 1934, as to the extent of weal her mg In 1927 (cf 
C A 22, 4423) no definite inferences could be drawn 
In 1934 detailed comparison of appearances and complete 
analyses show that there was little difference between the 
weathering in the 2 places as regaids the sandstone, but 9 
that the Muschelkalk suffered more in Gottingen than 
on the Brocken, a difference attributed mainly to the 
higher temp prevailing at the former place CAS 


Recent and fossil Terra rossa formation in southern 
Franconian Alps E Blanck and E v, Oldershausen 
Chem Erie 10, 1-66(1935) — Mainly of geological interest, 
but the paper contains a considerable no of complete 
analyses of surface soils, underlying rocks, limestones, 
etc , and of terra rossa mainly from the valley of tie 
Allmuhl and neighborhood (30 m N. of Augsburg), 
showing the relations between the surface soil and mother 
rock, and effects of weathering and solvent action of 
water. C A Silberrad 

The chemistry of the weathering process R. Schwarz 
IX Congr. intern, quim pura apheada, Madrid 3, 320-6 
(1934); cf C A 29, 7873’.— Hydrolysis of allcaJi or 
alk earth aluminosilicates under mild conditions will not 
produce kaolin, because the soln becomes alk S1O1 sol 
is quite stable in alk soln , but AI(OH)i and Fe(OH)» 
are pptd , and latente is formed The formation of kaolin 
must be due to pneumatolytic action It could not be 
produced from amorphous material, without hydrothermal 
action, by using salts or inorg or org acids in a measura 
ble length of time E R Rushton 

The distribution of the chemical elements in the 
universe Walter Noddack IX Congr intern qui m 
pura apheada, Madrid 3, 327-33(1934); cf C. A 29, 
707* — There ssgrrattr VDilcmmty >n the compn of meteor- 
ites tbaq anywhere on the earth The mineral structure 
of the meteorites and the fact that even very small ones 
contain nearly alt of the elements in approx the same pro- 
portions indicate that they condensed from the gas phase 
The smaller meteorites, because of their lesser gravitational 
fields, could not hold the more volatile elements, so there 
is very little Hg, N or rare gases in them, and the same 
elements are lacking in the spectra of the fixed stars 
E R Rushton 

Determination of the thonum content of rocks Wm 
D Urry J Chem Physics 4, 34-10(1936) -A new 
method for the detn of 10-‘ to 10~* g Th is described 
It is used to complete the data necessary for the calm 
of the age of geological material The a-particle activity 
of Th in a streaming gas is measured with a counter 
this procedure is more accurate than the usual ionization 
measurements on the Th deposit. Simultaneously the 
Pa/Ra ratio in common rocks can be detd G M P- 

Formation of diamond from geologic poult of view 
(Veres) 2 Cathodic phosphorescence for examn 01 
minerals and thin sections of rocks (Urbam) 3 Physico- 
chem analysis of the Mondovi Lunsio mineral waters— 
presence of Li in besimaudite (rrancesconi, Bruna) 14 
S bacteria id the “pink" waters of the Surukham oil 
fields and their significance in the geochemistry of water 
(Maluishek.Malianc) 14 

Cayenz, Lucien Les roches sfdimentaires de France 
Roches carbonaties (Calcaires et dolomies). Pans 
Masson & Cie 464 pp F 200 

Hawkins, Alfred C The Book of Minerals N** 
York J Wiley & Sons 161 pp SI 50 Reviewed IB 
Am J Set 30, 562(1935) , 

Jordana Soler, Luis Yacitmentos mmerales y 
combustibles solidos y liquidos Barcelona* SaJvat 
editores 350 pp Ptas 24 
Schmidt, Walter, and Baier, E : Lehtbuch der Minera- 
logie Berlin Gebruder Borntracger 320 pp M 14 
Willem se, A De edelsteenen Eeckeren, Antwerp 

Dtukkerij constant van Hoof 112 pp 

Begnffsbestimmungen und Bezeichnungsvorsebruten 

fur Edclstem, Sehmuckstein, Ferlen, Koraltcn, so’jP' 
deren Synthesen, Dubletten, Imitationen usw Nr owv 
der Liste des Reichsausschusses fur Liefcrbcdmgungmb* 1 " 1 
Reichskuratonum fur Wirtschafthchkeit Berlin Beutn- 
Verlag in Komm 16 pp M 0 00 
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Geochemistry and the theory of metallurgy. A I . 
Kapustinsl.il Sotew/wf » Nauha 1935, 

No. 6, 22-43 — An analogy is drawn between Tamman 
and Goldschmidt's theory of the structure of the earth’s 
crust and conditions m a metallurgical furnace in regard *- 


D J DKMOREST, OSCAR B HARDER AND RICHARD RIMBACJt 

consumption increases with increased CaCO» content. 
The P in ores in which the CaCO, content is small is not 
removed by weak acid solns TcPO, is removed by 
strong acid solns., which also dissolve appreciable amts, 
of the Te ore A cheap reagent is essential. It must not 


Sen cquil and the affimt> of metal- toward S and O * introduce any objectionable clement into the ore. The 
The equi! between ZnS and gaseous IICI was at const removal of P from the red Te ores of Ala by leaching docs 
pressure, and curves of eonen -temp for different isobars 
ere obtained It should be possible to forctclMhe be- 


havior of a compd in metallurgical treatment from its 
behavior in soln B V Shvartzlwrg 

A note on the use of ultraviolet lamps in mines for rapid 
detection of scheehte in ores by fluorescence Wm O 
Yanderburg Bur Mines, Information Ctrc No 6373, 3 
3 pp (1935) Afdcn II Emeiy 

The San Antonio mine and null Anon Trans Can 
Just Aiming Met , 19361m Can Mining Mel Bull No 
285) l-*! — The c> amdc mill ts described A H E 
Nickel progress during the last decade John P 
Thompson Rev met 32, 509-171 1935) — A survey of 
recent advances At the F rood mine in the Sudbury dis- 
trict the ore is ground and subjected to flotation Gang is 
eliminated and Cu-nch and Ni rich portions arc sepd 4 
from each other The Ni-nch portion is roasted in Hcrre- 
shofl furnaces placed above rcverlicratones into which hot 
calcines arc fed Rcvcrberatones are run to produce a 
25% mat and a slag with 35% SiOj The mat is blown in 
Pierce-Sinith convertors to a compn of Cu 42%, Ni 37% 
and S 20% Converter slags return to the rev erberatoncs 
The "tops and bottoms process" (Orford method) de- 
pends on the sol> of CuS in Na>S, which is obtained by 


not appear to be commercially feasible. A II. E, 

Historical notes on the Paho process T A Rickard. 
Trans Can Inst .Win in; Met 1936 (in Gin. .Wining Met 
Bull No 285) 23-d S — NaCl, CuSO« and Hg arc added at 
widely separated intervals to Ag ore, the whole process 
takes 2 1 to 30 days Agextn isSO-S5% A. H. E 
Flotation at Government Gold Mining Areas. Anon 
5 Afncan Min in; En g J 46, 339(1‘U5). — Tagcrgren 
flotation machines following corduroy tables are to be 
used to sep the pynte for sep grinding and cyanulatton. 

Alden H. Emery’ 

Metallurgy of gold and platinum among the pre-Colum- 
bian Indians Paul Bcrgspc Nature 137, 29(1936). 

E. II 

Metallurgical stoppers and nozzles A M Trakhten- 
berg and I A Tatarskii Ogneuporui 3, 04S-54(1935) — 
Nozzles with magnesite inserts must be used for casting 
boiling metal and without them for quiet metal The 
latter nozzles must be fired at over 1400® and must have 
a max porosity of 23% and an alumina content of 34% 
Nozzles with inserts can be produced from a batch contg 
less alumina, but not under 31-2% The porosity can 
attain 28%, the firing is satisfactory at 1300 s Stoppers 
must be hred at about 1350“ and possess a max porosity 


roasting Na-SO« with C and mat After melting, the dis- 5 qf 25% It is recommended to connect the stopper with 
’ *- *•*- ' " - 1 J * the shank with the aid of a bolt turning round 90° 


solved CuS floats on the top of the NiS and is sepd from 
it after cooling Bottoms are crushed, washed and sin- 
tered. This sinter is melted with C and is cast into anodes 
Anodes ore placed m clectroly tic cells inserted in cloth bags 
which serve as membranes Pure Nt solo contg only Ni- 
SO, and bone acid is pumped into them. On leaving the 

cells the soln is free from Cu by addn of Ni powder and . . 

1 e is removed by converting it into re(OH), and filtering s temperatures Max Paschke 
ufl At Clydaeh (Wales) the Mond process is applied to Gtesseret 22, 625-7(1135) 
roasted and reduced bottoms furnishing 19 9% Ni free 
from Co Statistical data on the uses of Ni arc given 
Forty -seven references J D G 

Modem uses of nonferrous metals C II Mathcvvson 
A nt. Inst Mining Mel Engrs , 1935 The new industrial 
development and exploitation of metafs and affoys 

Zay Jeffries 1-15, cf t A 29, 429* Aluminum w 

Pranas C. Tracy. 1G — 1 1 Arsenic and antimony 7 measures the influence cf the low-gra plilte low -Si pig iron 
K. C. Li. 42-53. Bismuth W C Smith 54-64 Results show that with an increasing amt. of the special 


Stefanovvsky 

Qualities of pig iron Roundtable Ralph II Sweet aer, 
el el Am Insl .Wining Mel Engrs , Tech Pub No 669, 
16 pp (1130) Alden H. Emery 

The influence of low-graphite and low-silicon pig iron 
the mechanical properties of gray cast iron at elevated 
’ % * ~ nd Tnednch Bisdiof. 

7 A 30, 1004*.— Four 
cxptl melts were prepd from the following materials; 
a special pig iron with high C and low graphite and Si, 
hematite pig iron, steel scrap, FeSi and FeMn. As the 
special iron was increased in the mix, the hematite pig 
iron was decreased and the steel scrap was kept practically 
const so that the resulting analyses of the 4 melts were 
similar Any noticeable changes in properties therefore 


Chromium. Frederick M Beckct 05-93 Cobalt 
15. Tield and W. A. Wissler 04-lOG Copper C II 
Mathewson. 107-37. Gold T C Carter 138-19 
Lead. J. 0._ Betterton 15(V-C0 Magnesium John 
A. Gann. 17(MX) Miscellaneous alloy-forming ele- 
ments beryllium, cataum, cerium, lithium, manga- 
nese, titanium, vanadium, zirconium J f. Hams 
191-216. Molybdenum \V H Phillips 217-2S 1 
Nickel. Paul D Menca 229-69 The platinum 
metals T M. Wise 270-93, cf C A 29, 1041* 
Quicksilver. C. N. Schuctte 2'H-30G Selemum and 
tellurium. W. E. Milligan 307-25 Silver Robert 
II Leach. 326-42. Tantalum and cotumbium T \y 
Tnglc. 343-55 Tm D. J Macnaughtan. 35f*-75 
Tungsten W. P. Svkes. 376-88 Zinc and cadmium 
\\ . M Peirce 389-115 Alden II Tmcry 

A study of the occurrence and amenability to leaching of 
the phosphorus compounds in some red iron ores of Ala- 
bama 1 Hi'S Hcrtzog Bur Mines, Ret* of Irrestfa- 
hons No 3294, 9 pp (1915). — Most of the P in these ores 
occurs at Cai(l*0«)« mixed with small quantities of ferrous, 
feme and A1 phosphates Thoroughly leached outcrop 
ores usually are low m P compared with unlcaehed ores. 
Acid solns arc the best solvents for Ca, (PO, ),. The acid 


„ special 

pig iron tbe strength increased nt elevated temps. 

C. B. Jcuni 

Various phases of activity in iron and steel reviewed. 
Introduction A B. Kinzel .Wining Mel 17,49(1936); 
cf C A. 29, 3956’. Development and use of alloy steels 
rapidly expanding Ibid. 49-50 — In the Cr steels. Si or 
Mn is used as the modifying agent; in the Ni steels, Mo 
is used, in the Mn steels, V In engineering steels, the 
development of modified types of the S A. E. group i a 
notable Grain-size control specifications arc being ac- 
cepted; this control is achieved through use of Al, Zr or 
V More attention given to the product of the iron blast 
furnace Ralph H faweetser Ibid 50-1. Temperature 
problems engage open-hearth operators — bureaucracy only 
fear of steel men L F. Reiuartx Ibid. 51-2 — Thermo- 
couples arc being installed in the roofs of open-hearth fur- 
naces Increased roof life and more tons per hr. hav e b*en 
reported I urthcr dev clopment of open-hearth cflictcticv 
depends on high temps in the hearth obtainable onlv if 
better refractory brick arc produced Pros and cons of 
furnace msiilalton arc discussed Pressures at w Inch natu- 
ral gas is burned arc being increased; a small amt of 
fuel oil msv be used to increase luminosity and thus speed 
heat transfer. Bessemer steelmaking is reviving G B 
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Waterhouse I bid 62-3 — Improvements have been 1 
made in the properties of free-machining steel used for 
screw stock and for use m automatic or semi-automatic 
machines Great progress m x-ray examination for non- 
destructive testing A. Y. de Forest Ibid 53-4 —De- 
velopments in nondestructive testing are reviewed, includ- 
ing x-rays. radiograph), Sperry test, magnetic analy- 
sis, sonic testing, Magnatlux Grain-size control an im- 
portant development in steel metallurgy F. B Foley. 
Ibtd 54-5 — Recent studies in control and effect of grain 
size are reviewed Casting of camshafts and crank- 
shafts an interesting development James T. MacKenxie 
/tid 53 — The most outstanding dev elopment in Fe and 
steel foundries has been the casting of camshafts from cast 
Fc and crankshafts from graphitic steel Cu seems slated 
to replace Ni to a considerable extent in castings Bol- 
and cold rolling of wide thin sheets greatly advanced 
Anon 65-6 Aldin H. Ltnery 3 

Steelmaking m 1935 1 rad (Vithmann. Blast Fur - 

nace S’eel Plant 24. 'Jl, l>l(pUG). E II 

Some problems of steel melting l .at l C. Smith 

Trans Am Inst Minin- Sift Eager 116, 13-25(1<V15) — 
Chief attention is given to refractories and slags 

Atden II Emery 

Metallurgy of the induction furnace and the production 
of tool steel S L. Roberton Metal Treatment 1, 
17<k-S5(l'\)i) —A review. E H * 

Oil fired assay furnace — experience shows improve- 
ment possible G Spencer Compton and C Meharry 
l Arm £p«j. Jfiitl"; Per 28, 53-4(1*155) — Three oil- 
fired furnaces employ cd, lesp , at the Knlgurlie School of 
Mines, the North Kalgurli United Mines and the lab of 
the Western Mining Corp are described At the North 
Kalgurli mines the furnace is a combination cupelling 
and fusion one with low-pressure burner using crude od 4 
The usual dot in the back of the muffle is blocked up and 
a piece of refractory Carliolox piping cemented over a 
circular hole !*/• in in diam in the top of the muffle and 
placed as far back as possible This pipe projects to the 
outside (top) of the furnace a height of li in The improve- 
ment i» effected by fitting a piece of seamed black-iron 
piping over the vertical refractor) pipe This black-iron 
pipe is 6 ft long and Ins fitted in to it a sample butterfly 
throttle b> whuh the upcast draft can be regulated Thts 6 
lowers cupellalion lime about JO nun \V II It 

The open hearth in 1935 k C McCutcheon Blast 
Furnace Steel Plant 24, 47 oO(l'UO) E H 

Steel-melting furnaces— automatic control in the open 
hearth A J llovnton Iron Steel Engr 13, 25-6 
(Jan, l*klii), cl l A 29, 3271* — Automatic control 
results in a decrease in fuel consumption ranging from 7 
to 11%, and a notable increase in rate of production 

W H Bovnton 7 

Open hearth furnace operation— four millio n B t u 
per too L II Schwartz and G E Rose Iron Steel 
£rjr 13, 1 Sfjan l'UG) — \ large no of runs and a 
careful stud) of results indicate the great advantage to be 
gained in open hearth practice by the transfer of heat b> 
radiation from the flame, and conduction and convection 
are reUtivelv nufleffccvive as compared with radiation 
from the flame under these conditions In the second 8 
place, m regenerated mixed gas (coke-oven and blast- 
furnace gas) there is a continuous suppl) of open hearth 
fuel that is borne down hravil) with C particles and that 
can be regulated as to richness in an ideal manner as re- 
quired for the different penoils of the open hearth heat 
Thirdly, »mce open hearth furnaces must be built of 
refractor) materials, the) are necessarily more or less 
porous and, hence, if air infiltration is to be kept at a min 
the eubatm conditions must 1* kept at a min in an open- 9 
hearth furnace just as m a battery ©f by-product coke 
ovens The transfer of heat by radiation requires a more 
or less static situation and shows greater effectiveness 
upon the bath when it is under cover of the slag 

W H Bovnton 

Waste-heat boilers m open hearth practice R Percival 
Smith, et at J Iron Seel Inst (London) Special report 
No 10, 73 pp (10J>). Blast lurnace Steel riant 23. 


70S-10, 719, 750-3, S00, 831MX). SG2, S7t5(t«435). 24 S7-9 
(1*136) — See C. A. 30, 412’. A discussion on the report 
on "Waste-heat boilers in open-hearth practice ” A F 
Webber, et al J. West Scot. Iron S'eel Ins" 43, 3 12 
(V-V55) . — The construction and advantages of the Spaaaa 
thimble tube boiler and of the Sinuflo tire tube boiler are 
given. The use of a water tube boiler is compared to thi- 
ef a fixe tube boiler. * A properl) designed economizer win 
lower the temp 55* to to®. The results of the Park Go t 
test are not representative of ideal conditions because the 
gas temp and flow were less than the boiler was designed 
for and because the producer gas was not of the most desa- 
able corapn especially with respect to moisture content 
(3S 7 grams per cu ft.). The results are representative 
of general experience, however, because frequently the heat 
available, the steam generated, and the droit-control re 
quirements are less than estd. before the installation 
F. G -N 

Service of silica bnck in open hearth furnaces cf the 
PetxoTskd plant (at Dnepropetrovsk). V. Trvbenkov 
O'neuporui 3, 492-6(1935).- — bdica. bnck la the roof, of 
open-hearth furnaces were more durable in 1934 than ta 
11133 (up to 3G6 smeltings against 243 in a 100-toa fur- 
nace). This is due principally to improvements m the 
work of the furnace The repairs undertaken in thu 
furnace and phys and chera changes in silica bnck from 
its rool are described E. E. Stelanowsiy 

Suspended, tm fired, reinforced roofs for open beirth 
and electric furnaces. I.S Kainarskii, B. Ya. Pines and 
S Ya. Kozlov. O'neyponii 3, C61-C(I?35). — Reefs of 
metal-cased magnesite-chromite blocks, after a run of 62 
hrs.. were in satisfactory condition . thus it u possible to 
select appropriate basic and neutral matenalv for the pur- 
pose E. E Stef mow-sky 

it the hint fnmwee in 95. A T Bontos 

:.a w, 


Some engineering aspects of the first report of the Most 
furnace practice sub-committee. Thomas B. Mackenzie 
J II Vd of Scot Iron and SUel Inst. 43, Pt 2, 1<M0 
(1935) — I’cruncnt data concerning the output ana fur- 
nace dimensions are presented for each of lb bun. prac- 
tice furnaces, 13 hematite practice furnaces, arw 14 
foundry practice furnaces. One furnace i> operated be each 
practice When making foundry iron Its output u **5 f » 
and when making hematite Fe is 93.3% of the output 
when making basic Fe The coke consumption for foua- 
drv Fe is 110 1% and for hematite I'e is 115 5% of that for 
basic Te The coke consumption per sq ft of hearth t> 
25-0 OGD 1 for basic practice, 23-OOt>7D* for hematite 
practice, and 23-0 052D 1 for foundry practice. D is the 
hearth diam in ft Description of the equipment of the 
basic furnaces includes hot blast stoves, means of cooling 
the bosh wall, of charging the furnace, of prowling the 
blast, and the vol of blast Formulas that represent av 
British practice relate the important furnace dimensions 
to the hearth diam and to the ton-, per hr production 
F G Noms 

Production and preparation of blast furnace fl“* 
P C Hodges Am Inn Mining Met. h-rs Tech 
No 668, 11 pp (1<V>,) Aldcn II Lmerv 

Metals and alloys in the chemical Industry I Intro 
du chon and theory Frederick A Rohrman. J. Che* 
Education 13, 53 5(1*130) II Ferrous metals tnd 
alloys Ibid 55-9 E ** 

Uncommon metals and their practical use R. FirttW 
TVarme 58. 6G2-3( 1*U3) — F. discusses Be, Li, Bj. Co, Re, 
masurium, W, Na. Cd, Ti, Hg and the uses to which the) 
have been put W. It. Bruckner 

Atomic arrangement in metals and alloys % 
Bragg J Fnzt Alrtuli 56, 275-»9(l’U5) — The thecevot 
at rearrangement in the cryst. structure of an alio* «* 
discussed This arrangement consists of 2 featn res 

(1) the pattern of sites characteristic to each phase, * n 

(2) the method of distribution of the constituent atom-s 
among the phase-sites. X-fav analysis has made P* 15 " 
sible definite progress in this study. C. B J* BW » 

Thermomagnetic analysis of metallurgical products 
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its recent applications P. Chevcnard. Mfloux 10. 1 methods and their particular purposes ore discussed and 
iai_«0'»( 1 935) .—A recording thermomagnetometer has classified; terms are defined and the prepn. of test speci- 
1>1 •» * ... , ... c.„i nwu Jc tlieir dimensions ore CP en tn sketches. 


been developed in I ranee at the Iraphy Steel Works. 
The pnnctples of thcmomagnetic analyses are given 
The magnetisation field cycle characfcrtstics, magnetiza- 
tion in a max. field, remancnce and coercive force, arc 
mollified with ri->c in temp the hjstcresis falls and the 
magnetization decreases following the Langcv m-Wciss law 
and becomes \er> weak at the Curie transformation point, 
at which the metal becomes paramagnetic In a senes of 
alloys, the variations of these charact envies with the 
compn depend to a great extent on the constitution 
With solid solns .the magnetic hysteresis is generally weak. 
The magnetization and temp of the Curie point virv with 
the concn , following a definite law In solid solns , 
formed by Ni otd> 5% Cu is required to render the alloys 
paramagnetic at ordinarv temps In aggregates, 
Curie iMjint remains at a const temp 
gates iron-cemcntitc, steels and white 
magnetometer registers the maguetu transformation of 
cemcntue at 210“ At 7ol)“ the reaction a - 1 c + FeiC •=» 
austemte is manifested bj an almost vertical drop in mag- 
netization the ferromagnetic «-Fc disappears, with 
formation ol paramagnetic austenite This reaction ol 3 
phases is invariant, i c , isothermal The Faraday -Cunc 
ihennomagnettc method was employed, t e , the magneti- 
zation produced bv a force which attracts a specimen 
placed in a nonuniform magnetic held The thenno- 
magnctomeler consists of an expansion pyrometer at- 
tached. to a magnetic balance The test specimen 


teversiblc expansion. These samples are heated in 
elec, furnace and the expansion pvromeler records the 
change m vot , and wilh the application of a magnetic field s 
it registers the temp. -magnetization curve The temp 
in the test should not nse more than 300“ per hr. Iso- 
thermal tests can also be made Themiomagnetic 
anal) sis lias been applied in the following cases (1) 
Magnetic transformation of n 0 87% C steel In the an- 
nealed state tlii'. steel consists of an aggregate of tw o ferro- 
magnetic phases, i»-l e and remennte (2) Magnetic 
transformation of Ic-nllo>s contg 0 20% N * * 


mens is described ; their dimensions ore gi\ en in sketches. 
It is emphasized that material testing and experience arc 
one indivisible unit ; testing of materials in the lab , super- 
vision during production and manuf and experiences 
made on the bmshed structure must nlwa>s be correlated 
to obtain the greatest benefit for the progress of industr) , 
M. Hartenhctm 

Effect of test conditions on shrinkage determination 
O Bauer and II Sieglerschmidt Metallvtrtschaft 14, 
8^1-8(1035) —The usual method for detg. shrinkage was 
used, but the length and width of the test pieces, the rate 
of pouring, and the icmp of the mold were varied The 
alloy was 1G% Sb, 0 21% graphite and the balance Pb. 
With equal width the short piccis shrank more than the 
__ long ones With equal length the narrow pieces shrank 

Thus for aggro- 3 more than the wide ones With slow pouring rate the 
i, the thermo- size of the test piece had less influence on the shrink lgc 
than wath fist pouring rate At 20“ mold temp the 
quickly poured test pieces had higher shrinkage than the 
slowly poured ones. Inn at 1J0“ the conditions were re- 
versed The results are explained hv the effect of the test 
conditions on the av temp of tin intial in the mold which 
controls the shrinkage Photomurographs of slowly 
cooled and quenched test pieces showed segregation in the 
tipper part of the mold, cspceiallv in the slowly cooled 
pieces C E Macfarlitic 

Untenabihty of the conception of an upper and lower 
yield point and of the breaking load of soft steel and other 
metals G. Welter MelMjnnsckifl 14. 1013-7(11135) 
The stress-strain curves of soft steel produced automati- 
cally by the conventional t> pcs of testing machines arc not 
correct, as they show a drop in load when the test piece 
starts to stretch at the yield point, and another drop in 


load after the max has been reached and before the test 
piece breaks These drops do not actually take ptacc, but 
arc due to the construction of the testing machines This 
contention is illustrated by curves obtained by the use of n 
testing machine loaded with dead weight, lead shot. 
These curves show a dev ution front the straight line at the 
yield point for annealed 0 l r > C steel, an increase in the 
rate of elongation, but a slight increased instead of a reduc- 
Tlu» aliov consi-ts of a nuxt of a Fe-N solid soln and 6 non in the required load The load approaches a lion- 


Ie.M. (1) Reheating of quenched austenitic steels 
steel contg 1.5% C and 2.25% Cr is in a state of homo- 
geneous austenite. This unstable austemte is destroyed 
on heating By means of thermomagnctic and dilatomet- 
nc methods, the complicated reactions occurring during 
reheating are identified Heating to 300“ docs not change 
the state of the austemte hut when held for 7 hrs at 300* 
the alloy becomes partially ferromagnetic This partial 
magnetization can be explained by the partial transforma- 
tion of 7-1 e into a-l'e. (4) Transformation of a Hadfietd 
steel bv cold working. After a quench from 1100“ the 
Hadfietd steel consists of homogeneous paramagnetic 
austenite. Cold working renders this steel weakly mag- 
netic, owing to the change austenite — « complex car- 
bide + austenite poor in C and Mn (5) Stabilization by 
hen ting a high Ni-Cr steel (G) Heterogeneity of complex 
austenites. G T Motok 

Dynamic elasticity of metals A Leblanc. MHaur 10, 
^>1-13(1*133). — The el a.« In deformation which is pro- 
duced in a metal subjected to dvnamic forces is given the 
name of dynamic elasticity L la stic deformation by im- 
pact is given by * - 1000 l? MM - 500EV-U, where « is 
the absorption capacity of impact work per cu dm of 
metal, M is the cocff. of ehsticitv longitudinal to the 
metal, and F. is the clastic limn of the metal, all terms ex- 

I’nyi"* K /k1 J”™ , G T - mm* 

Methods of mechanical tesbng of metals at low tem- 
peratures A. S. I alTevich Zcnvtskayu Lab, 4, 1007- 
1 100( l'V!5) , cf. C. .4. 29, 1302' —The existing methods 
ot mech testing of steels, brass, bronze and A1 alloy s in the 
• , « temps, below 0“ arc discussed. Chas. Blanc 

Actual problems in testing methods for light metals. 
•V- , Ahmtnun 17, (CH-7(IP35) —The present 

status ol technological testing of light metals, the various 


zontal line at the breaking point, but does not drop 

C E. Macfarlanc 

Use of x-ray and microscopic analysis as an aid in ra- 
tional thermal treatment of brass A I. fT'nikov and M, 
M. UmanskiL Zarodska^ Lab 4, 10*>3— G( 1^35) . — ' The 
results of x-ray and microscopic exaimts of the effect of 
thermal treatment on the mterostmeture of 2 samples 
of brass are illustrated and described. Chas. Blanc 

Magnetic investigations of precipitation hardening 
Hermann Auer. Physik. Z. 36, 880-2(1335).— Mag- 
netic measurements are of use in measuring the influence 
of various thermal treatments of temperable alloys, as the 
susceptibility of such alloys drop during transformation, 
and the fall is linear with log time. The dependence of the 
discontinmtv m the final susceptibility on temp of quench- 
ing allows a magnetic formulation of phase diagrams 

8 Front quant, measurements of susceptibility the stoichio- 

metric proportions of elementsm stable phases m t> lie detd. 
The influence of quenching velocity on Al-Cu aliov s w is 
studied CEP. Jeffreys 

Methods of hardening cast iron by heat treatment 
J S. Vamck Metal r re-tress 29, No. I, 40-3(1*116).— 
Chem compn must be such as to allow the ca-tmg, as 
cast, to possess fine distribution of graphite, complete 
freedom from massive carbides or carbide clusters, a tend- 

9 ency to harden evenly and dceplv and be relatively easily 

machinable. Illustrations arc given for heat treating 
typical cast irons. W, A. Mudgr 

The use of catalysts in the pickling of metals. M, 
Tccnaux. Verre silicates tnd. 7, oO-I(l'UO). H.s’w. 

Progress In the knowledge and application of plastic 
forming processes. E.Siehcl. MetalhnHschafl 14, 8>i3-7 
( l*v5i). — ,\ review of cold drawing of rods and wire, deep- 
drawmg, and drawing tube-, covering power requirements, 
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distribution of forces, effect of die angles and lubrication 
Tbirt> -eight references C C. Mscfatlane 

The influence of pressure on the electric resistance of 
hard drawn gold wire in different stages of annealing and 
of soft gold wire A M libels and M. Lcnsscn Phystca 
2, 591-6(1935) • — The expts were conducted in the man- 
ner previously described (C A 24, 2M9) . C. A. 29, 
3S2‘ — The Au wire at 2 r >* decreased in resistance sleadilv 
for 4 months after drawing, after annealing to SO*, 75®, 
100®, 150® or 450® the rrl-il n e resistance at 25® decreased 
from 1 (X5712 to 1 00000 Pressure produced a h) stcrcsis ef- 
fect, the 450* wire after application of 2000 atm at 75* had 
a permanent resistance increase of 1/42 000, gcnerall>, 
however, the change is much lower Tor pressures up to 
1942 kg per sq cm the pressure coed (1 //?«)( A I?/A/>) 
is about 27(X) lo 2900 depending on temp ; tabulated 
data arc given The av temp eoeff (d/dT)(\/R» X 
A R/Sp) is -I 3 X 10 * sq cm per kg per degree abs , 
the pressure cocflf (J/Jp)(l/R, X A/f/A/>) - 3 X lO"" 
cm */kg 1 B J C van dcr Uneven 

Special methods of gas firing to avoid scale and soft skin 
Winfield 1 osier Metal Process 29, No 1, 51-2(1036) — 
A comparison of results obtained from heating bv coal and 
b> gas W A Mudge 

Rhodium surfaces for metal reflectors Biasing Bart 
Product Enz 6. 308-9(1035) — By cUctncall) depositing 
Hh metal on a master mold high optical accuracy (in the 
order of millionths of an in ) can be obtained in metal 
reflectors 1th has a high specular reflection over a wider 
color range than any other reflector material It is harder 
than Ag, non -oxidizing, resistant to heat, unaffected by 
industrial and chem fumes, easy to deposit, requires no 
polishing and is not color selective A N II 

Elasticity of aluminum at higher temperatures J 


Sci , Sopron, Pub Dept -Mining \Iet 7, 103 70(1035) — 
A modification of the method of Schw inning and Strobel 
(C A 26, 5524-5) was worked in which the elongations 
caused b> the creeping phenomenon arc detd more pre 
ciscly The values are 54SO-5750 at 150®. 4050-1775 al 
240® and 3700 at 340* for the elasticil v modulus in kg /sq 
mm S S dc T mil> 

Iron of high punty Trank Adcock and Charles A 
Bristow Proc Roy toe (London) A153, 172 200 
(1935) — Measurements of ph> s properties, made on 
specimens of pure Te from 5 batches with known analyses, 
gave length of side of body-centered cube, 2 WOO ± 
0 0005 A at 17 , d,, 7 871 ± 0 002, roeff of expansion 
(X 10*) at the temps , 50°, 75°, 100°, 125° and 150°, rep , 
11 2, 11 0, 12 0, 12 4 anil 12 8, sp elec resistivity, Rt, 
for the temp range, 0-200°, R, = (8 8 + 0 031 I + 
OOOOOGff) X 10-* thermaleond (me g s units) at the 
temps ,0°, 2V.50®, 75°, 100’, 123° 150°, 173° and 200°, 
resp . (0 10.), 0 18», 0 IS,, 0 18,, 0 17,. 0 17,, 0 ir 7 , (0 16.) 
and (0 lo,) The elec resistivity of 2 earlier (less pure) 
batches was slightly lower than for the higher purity batch 
given above The values for the thermal cond are 
higher than those usually attributed to Fe Other factors 
than purity cause sanation in magnetic properlies. 
the purest Tc did not possess the highest magnetic per- 
meability The a-y transformation did not occur at a 
definite temp but occupied a definite temp range, difficult 
to explain in terms of possible impurities present The 
transformation is apparently not a simple phase change 
L E Steiner 

The orientation of crystals in silicon iron Richard M 
Bozorth Trans Am Soc Metals 23, 1107-11(1935) — 
X-ray examn of Si iron prepd by Goss (cf C A 29, 
5793*), shows that the component crystals are oriented so 
that a 10011 direction is parallel to the direction of rolling 
end a (l 10) plane lies in the rolling plane The differences 
in magnetic properties in different directions in the sheet 
are explained in terms of the properties of the single crys- 
tals W A Mudge 

Graphibzation of cast iron A Le Thomas Rev 
unirerselU mines 11, 553-4(1933) —Tests made by Le T 
agree with results published by I’ortevra ( C A 24, 
1828) , 300® must be assumed as that practical temp be- 


1 low which castings do not undergo any further measurable 
change by slow graphitization Elevcnrcfcrences 

M Hartenhom 

The diagram iron -carbon silicon A Da wans Kn 
unnersetle mines II, 541-32(1935) — The binary du 
grams 1 e-C, I e-Si and Si C are explained and from tits 
the ternary diagram Te C-St is domed and discussn 
from the particular point of the practical foundry and stn 
c worker. Twelve references M Hartetihcim 

* Gases in steel T Swmden Iron Cf Steel Ini , 1 

100-6(1935) —A review F. G Noms 

The structure method of examination of steel htteta 
geneity V. D Sadovskil Zavadskaya Lab 4, 10S3-! 
(1935), cf C A 28, 3I.9S’ Chas Blanc 

The detection of oxide Inclusions In steels by Imprint’ 
it Mitsche Berg- und llullen-mdnnisches Jahrbuckti 
127 33(1935) —The practical importance of detectn 
3 nonmetalhc inclusions in steel is explained and the metho 
of Niessner (cf C A 26, 5871) described which permil 
making photographic prints on gelatin paper of iro 
oxide inclusions Tlic paper is impregnated with a soli 
of 1 HC1 in 20 11,0, the polished section is then prtsse 
onto the paper and the latter developed in a ferrocyanid 
*o!n (20 g mil water). The influence of the kind ( 
gelatin paper, developing conditions and least magnitnt 
of inclusions which can be detected arc discussed Foi 

* references M Hartenheim 

Snow flakes in forged steel Leon CuiUet and Marc 
Ballay Rev met 32 , 522-30(1935) —A crit survey- 
the contemporary views on the nature of snow flakes i 
steel and on the methods for their elimination Ninct« 
references J DG 

Formation of flakes In chromium nickel molybdeon. 
steels I Musatti and A Reggion Rev m/I 3. 
, 531-52(1935) -Steels contg 0.30-0 40% C. 040-0 
5 ii oiv c. ft r—n o rv o •• w. n 40% M 


' Mn, o’ 30 Si. 0 G-0 8 Cr, 2 7-3 2 Ni and 0-30-0 40% *1 
have a strong tendency toward flake formation Mm 
heats of this analysis investigated showed independence' 
the defect from nonmetalhc inclusions, liquation scgregi 
tions in ingots and dendritic segregations Theory ea 
nccting flake formation with internal stresses caused t 
austenitic transformations was refuted by application . 
heat treatments preventing this change and the failure' 
I them to cure the trouble Expts of II Bennek, t 
Schenck and II Mueller, C A. 29, 3957‘, showing « 
relation between flake formation and H were amplih' 
by healing flake free specimens in II, After heating * 
2S hrs at 1150° all samples contained flakes located ran 
ally around their periphery at a certain distance from Uu 
surface Similar heating in N did not produce any flake 
Amt and sue of the flakes after the same treatment u 


formation was observed Thirty-nine references 

J D G 

The aging of steel L S Davenport and E C Run 
Trans Am Soe Metals 23 , 1047-93(1935) — Twokindsoi 
aging are dc-crihed, (A) C aging and (B) strain-W*"* 

8 (A) is caustd by pptn of I e carbide from ferrite super 
sitd with C, pptn is in a random manner througno 
the grains (B) is caused by the rejection of a“* f _ 
compd , from ferrite seemingly supersatd with Ot, 
the slip bands of cold worked giams \V A Mudge 

Grain size and its influence on the manufacture of *>" 
wire B L McCarthy Iron Age 136 , No 15, Hr 1 ’; 
No 16, 23 7, 80-2(1035) —Choice of sted for m“®j> 
wire begins at the open hearth and includes considerau 

9 of the compn of the charge, the C content at melt, i 
rate of C elimination from the bath, the cotnptt and c ‘“. 
acler of the slag and the final deoxidation of the m c 
In absence of an Al addn , the McQuaid-Ehn test (C- 
16 , 1730) indicates the amt of oxides dissolved in , 
metal The gram size of fme-graincd steel is controu 
by the judicious addn of Al in the ladle to steeltM*® 
been deoxidized in the furnace with Mn and Si 

size of coarse-grained steel is not subject to such ci - ^ 
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microstructure and should l*c as nearly uniform as possibte. 
The imcroslructurc is developed during patenting 
Coarse-grained steels have a slow rate of the dccompn of 
austenite at An and fine-grained steels a fast reaction rate 
Dissolved oxides and fine grains may retard the rate of 
solo of the constituents Coarse-grained steel is desir- 
able for the manuf of lugh-C wire because of the resulting 


strength, creep, endurance and improvement factor 
compared with C steel, for 0 5% addns of Ni, Co, Mn, T“i, 
Si, Cr, Cu, \V, Mo and V. The latter charts are for 4fy>® 
and 500°. The increase tn cost of each steel due to the 
0 5% alloy addn , is tabulated in comparison with the 
0 1% C steel Another table gives the endurance limit of 
various steels with 1 to 3 alloy addns of up to 1% ca c h 


coarse patented grain i 


made on 3 samples from the same heat The coarse- 
grained steel to which no A1 was added in the mold has no^ 

4 grain after carburizing at 870® and no 3 and 1 at 92 r i 
and 985°, resp The fine-grained steel to which h 5 oz 
A1 per ton was added m the mold had no 6, 4 and 2 
gram after carburizing at 925®, 9S5® and 1040®, resp 
The fine-grained Steel to which 13 oz A1 per ton was added 
in the molds had no 7, G and 5 grain size after carburizing 
at 923®, 085® and 1010®, resp T O Norris 

Contributory effects of furnace atmospheres on the 
grain size of molybdenum high-speed steel Arthur 
Phillips and M J Weldon Trans Am Soc Metals, 23, 
8So-D0t( 1035) — A steel contg Mo 7 05, Cr 3 93, V 
205 and C 0 77% was healed m oxidizing, reducing and 
neutral atms and the resulting effect upon gram-size, 
temp of incipient melting and extent of dccarbnrization 
detd The most pronounced structural alterations are 
produced by oxidizing atms , particularly those contg 
appreciable amts of HjO vapor W A Mudge 

Correlation of failures from embrittlement of 4 to 6% 
chromium steel with the notched-bar impact test II M 
Wilten. Trans Am Soc Metals 23, 915-33(1935) — 
Lab temper brittleness tests can be used to predict ser- 
vice failures in refinery cracking stills W A Mudge 

Construction steels L Persoz Metaux 10, 210-12 
(1035) — A survey is given of phys testing, constitution 5 
of steels, heat treatments and classifications of steels 
All the common phys testing and examn methods em- 
ployed in control of construction steels are discussed 

G T Motolc 

Endurance limit of welded boiler plate in the unan- 
nealed and annealed condition C Appaly and P Sauer- 
wald Metallxcirtscha/t 14 , 808-01(1935) —The welded 
0 09 C boiler plate was tested as welded, after annealing t 


McQuaid-Hm tes i s wcre an d compares the improvement of the affoy steels with 


!0° and after stress relieving a 


C50® 


tests were made at 4(X)° The unannealed welded steel 
had an endurance limit of 10 to 11 kg /sq mm compared 
with 9 for the parent metal The endurance limit and 
microstructure of the parent metal were not affected by 
the annealing and stress-relieving treatments The 930® 
, treatment reduced the endurance limit of the welded 
steel to that of the parent metal, and increased the .gram 
size to approx that of the parent metal The G50® 
treatment reduced the endurance limit to a point half 
way between the welded and parent metal, while the gram 
size remained unchanged The higher endurance limit of 
welded boiler plate is due partly to finer grain size and 
partly to internal strains Some of the tests were made 
both by the usual long-time method and by the shortened 
method of Juretzck and Sauerwald (C A 29, 2S92') 
Good agreement seas obtained by the 2 methods Six 
references C E Mae/arlane 

Experience with higher-pressure steam Installations 
Otto Sell fine Warme 58, 7b5-74(l935) —Pan of the 
pa]»cr deals with the use of w elded alloy steels suitable for 
superheater tubes aliov e 400" Micrographs arc shown of 
structure of weld and transition zone of the various steels 
Thf corrosion attack on and scale deposits on 
e drseussed and shown in photo- 
W II Bruckner 


> 0 l‘C-0 5 Mn steel ' W. H B 

Chromium steels of high nitrogen content Rtiss c |l 
Tranks 7ranj Am Soc Metals 23, 008-87(193')) — 
Gram refinement is due to Cr nitride functioning to pro- 
mote austenite formation, or similar to that of carbides , n 
ordinary steel Addns of Nj are preferably recommended 
for low-C steels because Ni will not correct the harmful 
effect of C m high-Cr steels W A Mudge 

Improved fabrication of 18 8 chromium steels Donald 
R Pratt Welding J (N Y ) 14, No 12. 1(1-19(1035) — 
Discussion of fabrication by gas welding with Cb stabilized 
plate and rod Ti and Cb arc considered equally effective 
in plate in overcoming intergranular attack., but Cb for 
welding rod docs not burn out as readily as Ti and welds 
therefore have greater corrosion resistance because of 
larger stabilizer recovery Cb is recommended also for 
welding ordinary unstahihzed steels because of counter- 
acting effect of Cb or C pickup Where it is necessary to 
cross welds, the Cb bearing rod deposit is protected against 
heat effect of the crossing weld In welding stabilized 
18-8 use of neutral flame with ilux painted on rod or scam 
and use of flux paint on underside of weld are recommended 
Tlic weld should mu he puddled because of excessive loss 
of Cl> from such procedure Other precautions in wcfdi n g 
technic arc given W H Bruckner 

The importance of aluminum additions in modem com- 
mercial steels Harry \V McQuaid Trans Am S oc 
Metals 23, 797-538(1935) —Sec C A 30, 05* 

\V A Mudge 

Hardening characteristics of one percent carbon tool 
steels T G Diggcs and Louts Jordan Trans A m 
Soc Metals 23, 839-56(1935) —Com 1% C tool steels of 
foreign and domestic manufacturers were prepd with 3 
different initial structures, viz , spheroidizcd ccmcntitc. 
The endurance 0 coarse pcarhtc and sorbite The effect of these initial 


discussed 
strain turbine blades 0 
graphs 


Modern materials for high-pressure vessels 
McAllister. II elding hngr 20. No. 5, 30-2(ltuoj.— 
Tables are shown giving the chem and phys properties of 
Nisteels, Mn-Y steels and Croinansil steel A. N If 
Materials for high temperature steam piping Wilhelm 
Paul U arme 58, 8.39-43(193 ») — A discussion of C steels 
as Compared with alloy stetls with respect to tensile 
strength, ductility and creep hunt at 4fX) «»\ Tables 
are given of tensile strength, ductility and endurance limit 


conditions upon the austenitic grain-size and grain-growth 
characteristics was detd between 1425® and 1775®T. Tor 
quenching temps below that at which all C is completely 
dissolved in tlie austenite the initial structure exerts a 
definite effect Above this temp cach steel approached 
both a gram sire and ent cooling rate which was charac- 
teristic of the steel regardless of Us initial structure 

7 TV’. A Mudge 

' Interpretation of torsion impact properties of carbon tc>ol 
steel G V. Lucrsscn and O V Greene Trans Am 
Soc Metals 23, HU 77(1933) —By use of a 108% C 
steel and correlating torsion impact with other phys 
properties it is shonn that the 3 stages in the impact 
curve coincide with the 3 universally recognized struc- 
tural changes traversed in tempering These are (j) 
stress relief in the martensite, (2) the transformation ,,f 

8 retained austenite to martensite and (3) the dccompn 0 f 
martensite to the softer, more ductile constituents 

W. A Mudge 

Influence of carbon content on high -tempera hire proper- 
ties of steels A T White, C L Clark and R L Wilsq'n 
Trans Am Soc Metals 23, 995 1015(19 15) —Short tun? 
tensile, creep and impact tests at temps fromS5*tol400 s l . 
with supplementary innroscopic examn , show that the 
behavior of steels at elevated temps is sometimes inde- 
pendent of the C content and may he affected by initial 
heat treatments or the addn of alloying elements tl\at 
would change the character of the carbides in the structure 
W A Mudge 

Influence of common alloying elements on properties of 

steel. Edgar C 11am Rev met. 32, 553 -til (10 Vi). 

Alloying elements change only speed and intensity of the 
reactions found in common C st«I and their temp Tac- 
tors defining the final props rties of C steel are the same as 
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those for alloy steel* but the latter has certain limitations 
which are eliminated by the addn. of alloys They dis- 
solve in austenite and affect profoundly speed and type of 
traasformations occurring during the final cooling The 
lower the temp at which transformations actually occur, 
the finer is the dispersion of carbide particles and the harder 
is the metal Steel must have a ccrtam ent speed of cool- 
ing to carry it through higher temp ranges of transforma- 
tion to the temp of about 150° at which martensite w 
formed All alloying elements which dissolved m austen- 
ite, with a possible exception of Co, reduce this speed and 
permit quenching to penetrate deeper in the metal Alloy- 
ing elements refine austenitic grain either by forming fine 
oxides in melting and deoxidation or by forming carbides 
which arc insol in the matrtx Size of austenite grain in- 
versely affects phys properties of steel Deep quenching 
is produced here either by adding other atloys or by dis- 
solving some of the pptd carbides such as Mo Stability 
of these carbides at higher temp has a pronounced effect 
on grain size and speed of transformation J D G 
Alloy steels and ferro alloys in 1935 James C Vignos 
Blast Furnace Steel Plant 24 , 57 8(1036), cf C A 29, 
17(32* E II 

Laboratory methods of preparation and testmg of high 
melting alloys L 1 Kramp and M A Yur’cv Zavod- 
skaya Lab 4 , 1000-2(1035) — The literature on the prepn 
and examn of various carbides nitrides and borides is 
discussed About 15 references Clias Blanc 

Special apparatus used for testmg aluminum alloys 
E. John Pike Metallurgy 13, 3o-7(1935) — Special 
testmg equipment is described and results of tests on 
several A1 alloys are given J L Gregg 

Fatigue strength of aluminum alloys R Imiann 
Aluminium 17 , 638-43(10 15) — The usual detn of fatigue 
strength is made on the Scbenck machine with polished 
specimens The fatigue strength is influenced by the 
structure of the alloy (heterogenous or homogeneous), by 
the mfg process (casting, rolling, heat treatment) and 
by notch effects (due to casting skin, inclusions, segrega- 
tions, lesions of the surface, oxidation) These effects are 
discussed for different A1 alloys, and shown in diagrams 
and photographs of structures The fatigue strength is 
defined as that load in kg /sq mm which the material 
will stand under an alternating load of 100 X 10‘ alter- 
nations for A1 wrought alloys, and 20 X 10* alternations 
for At cast alloys M Hartcnheim 

Hot shortness of aluminum alloys in die castings 
J Vero Ray Hung Palaltn Joseph Unto Tech Leon 
Set , Sopron, Pub Dept Mining Mel 7, 138-62(1035) — 
Hot -shortness is defined as the tendency of an alloy to 
form cracks during cooling in the mold It is proposed 
that the extent of hot -shortness be expressed numerically 
by the frequency of cracks occurring in castings of simple 
shape, given as a percentage of the Lracked samples to all 
castings In alloys contg more than 12 13% ol liquid 
at the temp of the critical pasty state possible cracks can 
lie prevented Data on strength and load are not always 
sufficient to est hot shortness of an alloy The influence 
of temp , wt and cooling factor of the mold and of pouring 
temp , etc , is discussed and possibilities of avoiding 
cracks are shown S S de Finely 

Crystal structure of AuBei and PdBe, and its relation 
to the cubic AB 2 structure Lore Misch Metalhart 
schaft 14, 897—9(1935) — The mtermetallic compds 
AuBc, and PdBe, were prepd by melting in an elec 
furnace, and were examd by x-rays Both have a face- 
centered cubic lattice with 24 atoms in the elementary 
cell The lattice const for AuBe» is 6 085 A and for 
PdBet, 5 982 A The lattice structure is not quite the 
same as the typical cubic ABj structure, such as that of 
MgCui, but corresponds to that of ZnS C C M 
Beryllium iron alloys W Kroll Metals & Alloys 7 
24-7(1936) D S 

Beryllium-copper established properties and proved 
applications Robert Carson Product Lug 6,175 7 
(1935) — Photographs indicate a variety of applications 
Hardness, fatigue strength, cond , ductility and stability 


1 are controlled by heat treatment and cold work tn fabrica- 
tion Ann Nicholson Hird 

Copper-lead bearings D E Anderson Product 
Lug 6,3(33-4(1915) — A discussion with micrographs 
Ann Nicholson Hird 
The transformation in the copper-gold alloy Cu»Au 
C Sykes and H "F vans J Inst Metals 58, Advance copy 
No 716, 29 pp (1935) —The effect of the transformation 
in the alloy CujAu on the elec resistance, x-ray structure 

z and sp heat was investigated experimentally It is 
shown that the general character of the transformation is 
satisfactorily predicted by the Bragg-Williams theory of 
the formation of super-jattices by at rearrangement 
This process involves first the formation of small nuclei 
which grow to a size approximating that of the individual 
crystals, if const, temp is maintained If the alloy is 
continuously cooled before it attains cquil , nuclei tend to 

3 grow and at tbe same time the degree of order m the 
nuclei increases because of the reduction of temp 

C B Jenni 

Rontgenographrc and electrical Investigations of the 
Cu-Au system C H Johansson and J O Lindt 
Ann Phystk 25, 1-48(1936), cl C A 20, 1154 21, 

2204 — In the compn range 47-53 atoms % Au thete is 
formed ordinarily tbe known tetragonal compd CoAu (I) 
Under specified conditions in the ranges 36-47, and 53-65, 

4 and even 47-53% Au, there may be formed an ordered 
orthorhombic phase CuAu (II), as shown by superstruc- 
ture lines on x ray powder photographs II is closely re 
lated to I and can be derived from I by increasing the b- 
penod or I by an integral factor such as 10, the a- and c 
periods remain mg unchanged The detailed structure 
analysis of II is given Lattice consts and specific rc 
sistanccs of Cu Au alloys over the whole compn range 

5 and after varying heat treatments are reported Com 
plete literature index of recent work on this system. 

C D West 

The various copper-nickel alloys Joseph Dhavemas 
Cutvre el lailon 8 , 541-3(1935) — The alloys of Ni with 
Cu, Zn, bronzes and light metals are briefly reviewed 
Cu Nl alloys ate now widely used as fire tubes and con- 
denser tubes, the alloy with 20-30% Nl possesses a par 
ticularly high resistance to corrosion by seawater The 

6 alloy with 45% Ni, “constantan," has a high thermo 
elec force and a fairly const elec resistance at varying" 
temps Alloys of Cu Ni 7n are the so-called German 
silvers with 15 or less % Ni and 45-55% Cu Ni added 
to Sn bronzes gives a much finer grain and improves the 
tensile strength All alloys with up to 4% Ni addns 
show increased hardness and strength A heat-resistant 
alloy (“Y”) is composed of Al 92 5, Cu 4 0, Mg 1 5 and 
Ni 2% Another light metal used for engine parts in 

7 combustion motors is a complex Al alloy contg Ni, Cu, 

Mg, Fe, Ti and Si M Hartenheim 

The copper-zinc diagram J Schramm Metelmirt 
schaft 14, 995-1001, 1047-50(1935) —A no of disputed 
points in the Cu Zn constitutional diagram were mvesti 
gated by thermal and microscopic analysis of samples 
melted in an evacuated porcelain tube An improved 
method for obtaining heating and cooling curves with a 

B minor galvanometer was used which produced extremely 
accurate results The transformation which takes place 
at about 900“ was found to be a peritectic reaction, a + 
melt 0 The compn of these phases is a =67 7% Cu, 
0 - 63 5% Cu and melt = 62 5% Cu At 834° there b 
transformation between the phases 0, y and melt which 
consists of solidification or melting, melt x* y The 
compn of 0 ts 43 6% Cu, and y and me It 40 25% Cu 
The point H in the diagram does not correspond to a 

9 compd CujZm, as claimed by Bauer and Hansen (C A 
22, 667), as it solidifies over a temp interval The point 
IV on the peritectic line UVIV'has the compn 1 70% Cu 
The improved Cu Zn diagram is given Twenty-nine ret 
erenees. C E Macfarlane 

High chromium alloys — centrifugal castings and tubes 
R J Wilcox Metal Progress 29, No 1,44 8(1930) — 
The machinery does not differ essentially from that used 
for cast pipe or gray I e Operations must 1>e lughlj 



between Mg-Si dendrites and resulting i- — 

This is overcome by increasing the heating 4unc ana by 
the use of chills The use of salt as a tlux should be 
avoided as it lowers the Mg content and results m low 
phys properties. The aging treatment is not ertt., 20 
hrs is required at 150° and 4 hrs at 180’ The endurance 
limit is quite high in the quenched state, but is not ir 
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Details are gn en for alloys contg- 3 to 6a% Ni, 9 to 29% 

Cr with and without addns of Mo Mirage 

Teste on the determination of creep limit of lead aJoys 
II. Hanemann and W Hofman MetnUwtsckaft 14, 

915-17(1935) — Pure soft Tb and hard Pb contg 1 11% 

strength, 2% elongation, lt>9 Bruiell hardness, and 7 
hg /sq mm endurance limit Still lietter properties 
are obtained in permanent mold castings Silamin gamma 
is not recommended for castings which are subjected 
continuously to temps higher than ISO" to ITU’ Twelve* 
references C E Macfarlanc 

The eSect of thallium on the freezing point of Lipowitz 
alloy S J French and D Saunders Metals & Alloys 
7, 22-3(1930) D S 

Pressed and cast hard alloys with a tungsten base I 
M Gryaraov Neftyanoe Khosyahteo 29, No 10, 47 57 
(1935) —A review covering the phys data, mol vols , 
linear elongation factors, prepn of hard alloys (for drilling 
bits), chcm eompn of various hard alloys, appearance, 
sp gr , hardness, tenacity, x-ray investigations, micro, 
structure, etching, brazing, properties of some carbides, 
mtntcs and borides Twenty -one references A A B 
Bearing requirements in automotive engines V. 
Skillman Product Eng 6, 302-3(1935) — The evolution 
of the different bearing alloy s is discussed A N Htrd 
A new heat-resistant alloy S L Iloyt and M A 
Sched Trans Am Sec Metals 23, 1012-38(1935) — 
The alloy contains 37 5% Cr, 7 5% A1 and balance Tc 


Loads Trom' 10 to 55 *> kg /sq mm' were used and etonga 
Uon-time curves were plotted The creep limit for hard 
Pb at 20’ was found to be approx 22 leg /sq mm , but 
soft Pb continued to stretch even with the lowest loads 
used The tune required to produce 1% elongation was 
also plotted against load and the results were compared 
with those of Moore, Betty and Dollins ( C A 29, 12S0’) 
The discrepancy between the 2 may he due to different 3 
test methods or difference in materials Preliminary 
tests on hard and soft Pb of the same eompn but from 
another source indicated considerably lower results 

C E Macfarlanc 

The solid -solution senes MgCu- HgNiZn and MgZni- 
MgCuAl Werner Dormg Mctalhnrtschaft 14, 918-19 
(19.15) — Since MgCui and MgNiZn are both cubic, and 
MgZn, and MgCuAl are both hexagonal, a senes of 
alloys in steps of 10% was made of these groups to det 4 
whether they formed continuous solid solns The alloys 
were melted and homogenized, and the tr lattice const s 
detd by x ray examn In both cases the solid solns 
were found In the MgCuj-MgNtZn senes the lattice 
rousts remain the same, while in the MgZn— MgCuAl 
senes a continuous decrease tabes place C E M 

Recent uses of molybdenum m the ferrous metal 


industry. Jean Cournot Rev met 32, 502 76(1935) — . and is malleable both hot and cold The alloy is suitable 

An cTipndi'd Ii«t of nlfnv pnrnniK rnnl» !tf/» and rmmnt for nnrrafinti nt 93(Kt-£t{KI ® F in resistor eteo furnace*; 


An extended list of alloy cornpns contg Mo and covertng 
steels, steel casting and cast iron uses Most of the 
items are illustrated with figures giving their phys proper- 
ties and optimum uses J 1) C 

Nickel-alloy gear matenals and their heat treatments 
J W\ Sands and F J. Walls Product Eng 6, 370-3 
(t935). — Gears made of Ni alloys, heat-treated steel, 
cast-iron and bronze alloys are compared as to eompn 
and phys properties ’ . . 

are shown. 

The system nJckel-maaganese USX alentiner 
Z. Phystk 97, 745-57(1935), cf C A 29, 3967* —Data 
are given for the changes in resistance for Mn-Ki alloys 
subjected to magnetic fields Alloys with up to 20% Mn 
have a normal behavior, while 25-30% alloys show neg 
values foe AP/R far below the Cuck point even with 
moderate intensities S Tolansky 


for operation at 2300-2400 ®F in resistor elec furnaces 
Details are given W A Mudge 

Which alloy for die eastings'' Herbert Chase Product 
Eng 6, 379-82(1935), cf C A 29, 437* — A large 
table gives the eompn and properties of die casting alloys. 
Photographs are shown Ann Nicholson Hird 

A new metak mallet K Wisscmann Alumtntum 
17, <>14(1935) —An alloy of Al-Zn with 7-15% Zn wa s 
Graphs, charts and photographs 6 found to be a very suitable substitute for Pb, as it keeps 
Ann Nicholson Hird its shape much longer and is sufficiently deformable not 
to damage the metal parts on which it is used M H 
Summary and outlook | corrosion] . Fritz Todt. Client 
Fabnk 1936, 1-2, cf C d 29,431G T . — The closing address 
before the convention on corrosion, Berlin, Nov 1S-19, 
1935. J H Moore 

The anodic behavior of corrosion- and heat-resistant 
iron alloys_ Harant Berg- und Hutlen-manntschts 


Cadmium nickel bearing alloys A J Phillips Prod- 7 Jakrbuch 83, 122-7(1935) .—The process of soln of anodes 


uct Eng. 6, 365(1935) — Photographs and charts of their 
properties are given Ann Nicholson Hird 

Cadmium -silver-copper bearing alloy L C Blom- 
strotn. Product Eng 6, 364-5(1935) — A discussion 
with a micrograph and photograpns A N Hird 

Properties of silumin containing magnesium (sihimrn 
gamma) G Sachs and E. Scheucr Metalhcsrtschaft 


of different corrosion resistant alloys in HtSO« and HNO, 
was studied Steels of approx similar eompn and struc- 
ture showed also a great similarity m the dissolving process. 
After the passive state has been reached the soly. depends 
on the c d applied, at an av c d there exists a sharply 
defined zone of perfect soly where all constituents of the 

11 o-> ni ,o*m\ “-ft — ,r - steel dissolve in the same proportion in which they arc 

iitr u n S ['c* v, i , This alloy, contg 12% Si, 8 contained m the steel The carbide carbon is oxidized 
U4/„ Mg, 0 5/o Ain, balance Al, is especially suitable in the passive state of the steel and at the higher c ds 


.. ... — . , — especially 

lor large and complicated castings which require high 
strength. Large castings can be quenched in water 
during heat treating without danger of cracking, as in 
other Al alloys Slight warping can be overcome by 
straightening after quenching, but after agmg this alloy 
is too stiff to straighten It was found that in castings 
quenched under ordinary conditions the hardness of thin 
sections was less than that of heavy sections This was 
due to cooling of the thin sections during the transfer 
hom furnace to quench Uniform results were obtained 
when this interval was reduced to 10 seconds by unproved 
equipment. It is essential to use cold water for quenching 
silumin gamma The highest possible quenching letup 
should lie used, usually 525° after heating for 3 hrs At 
al««it S.X1 the .U-Si-MgjSi eutectic melts ami haves 
viiHL* at the grain Imundane* Very large castings ate 


passive state of the steel and at the higher c ds 
that the carbides also dissolve Curves show the 
anode potentials as a function of c d Eight references 
M Hartenheim 

Comparison between the effect of hydrogen-ion con- 
centration on the rate of corrosion of steel in pure oxygen 
and air at 25° J M Bryan Trans Faraday Soc. 31. 
1714-18(1935', cf C A 29, 1043* —The mam effect 
This was 9 of high O- concn is to mask the H-ion conen effect, amj 

* ’ to equalize the corrosion rate over the greater part of the 

Pu range H 2 evolution is inhibited at high acidity by oj 
1 emc Te is similar in aenon to high concn of Os Ferrous 
le promotes oxidation type corrosion over the whole 
p, , range C I P. Jeffreys 

Laboratory study of the atmospheric corrosion of 
metals II Iron— primary oxide film \V It J. 
Vernon. Trent Faraday Soc 31, 1U6H 7^(1935), cf! 
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C A 26, 2CS5 — Marked differences _ . 

oxide film on 1 e arc obscrv cd according lo whether the 
film is produced below or above a crit temp 200®. The 
equation d lag 117 dt ■* —Q/RT expresses the relation 
between rate of oxidation and temp , but there is a change 
of const at 200® giving 2 intersecting straight lines with 
the greater slope above the crit temp when log oxidation 
rate is plotted against \/T. At higher temp a parabolic 
relation (u® — it) holds lictwecn oxidation rate and time. 
Uelow 200® the expression deviates (u® ‘ ■= if approx ) 
Above 200® the colors produced are consistent with 
interference of light in a continuous transparent sheath, 
and any given color may be obtained at different temp 
by ealen of the time required to give appropriate thick- 
ness Below 200® the rehtion between color and film 
thickness docs not hold The ill -defined colors ultimately 
obtained suggest a granular film At 25® a point of 


inflection in the time-oxidation curve below which devia- 3 increase 


properties of 1 of dissolved SO, and JI»S gases This acceleration ts 
identical for both gases when dissolved m HCI, while a 
soln of SO, in If,SO. is more active Corrosion by 
H,SO ( and HCI in the presence of dissolved SO, is pro- 
portional to the concn. of the SO, The highest corrosive 
effect by SO, and INS depends upon the concn of the 
H ions; it is highest in 30% H,SO. Thu accelerating 
action is probably due lo the formation of FeS films n 
various parts of the metal which create a great no of 
local elements. A. A Boehtlmgk 

The effect of a if velocity oa the scaling of iron W 
Baukloh and O Red. MetaUunrlschajt 14, 1055-7 
(1935) — Samples of Armco iron were heated in a quarti 
tul>c at C00®, 700® and 800® in a stream of air which was 
preheated m another furnace The velocity of the «ir 
was varied from t) 05 to 0 7 m /see At each temp the 
loss in weight due to scaling rose sharply at first with 


tion from the quadratic parabola is in the reverse direction, 
at 15 days, is believed to imply completion of unit lattice 
of oxide over the whole surface. A secondary inflection 
where (tii* - it) changes to (u>* 4 «* i!) marks the break- 
down of this primary film Tlectron diffraction expts 
•.how a difference in structure of the film above and below 
200® The diffraction patterns for a sample oxidized at 
135" indicates a cubic structure o! side 8 4 A This may 
he due to •y-FciO, or re,0. At higher temps a rhombo- 
hcdral structure ascribed to o-Fe/3, is obtained Evi- 
dence indicates that the crystals were oriented on the 
surface with a 2lT plane parallel to the metal surface 
III Secondary product or rust (influence of sulfur 
dioxide, carbon dioxide and suspended particles 


r velocity, then dropped alter reaching a 


, and finally became const. The maxima and hori 

zontals in terms of weight loss were higher the higher the 
temp , and the maxima occurred at higher velocities the 
higher the temp A theoretical explanation is given 
C E. Macfarlane 

Testing steels for their resistance to corrosion tai 
erosion in contact with phosphoric acid extracts from 
Vyatka phosphorites M A Fibppenkoand I I Zara* 
Mineral nuie Udobreniya Inseklojunpiulut 1, No 4, 
95-0(1935). — Strips of various alloys were placed in a 
thermostat (73 -0“) and immersed in a suspension conig 
P.O. 24 10, SO, 3 4 and F 0 94% (liquid^ phase) and 


rusting of iron ) Had If, 78- 1700 —In purified air of alloys resisted the corrosion and erosion completely 
high telatwe humidity (R H ) rustmg of mild steel is to) C 0 10, Si 0-39, Cr 19 £41, Ni 8M and Mn0A4>. 
reduced if the high R 1I_ is approached from zero This s (6) JC 0 10, Si^O 91, ^Cr 15 48, Ni_8^77,^Mn 8,77 and^Ti 


early stages 

corrosion curves are convex about the c ottos ion .. 
under supcisatn conditions they are concave for 70 days 
then nearly linear This is ascribed to changes in primary 
film In the presence of SO, at approx 50% R H 
(primary crit humidity) there is a marked weight tnc 
followed at a little higher R II with rust formation 


to the strengthening of the primary film in the 6 C%, (<) C 0.25, Si 0 40, Cr 17 00, NT 9 00 and Mb 
is At const R II just below satn tune- 0.50% Steel contg C 0 10, Si 0 78, P 0 011, Cr 27.25 

-- -S-- and jf n 0.24% was slightly attacked and that contg C 

0-35, Si 2 50, Cr 18 00 and NT 25 00% was badly corroded 
A. A Boehtlmgk 

Corrosion -resisting materials for gas appliances A 
L Ward and W II Tulweiler. Western Cat II, No, 11, 

— ... 26(1935) — Parts of pilot valve and thermostats made w 

approx 80% R II (secondary crit humidity) there is a 6 brass with less than G3% Cu or if made with A1 oo not 
great increase in rate of attack The primary crit hu- ~ * ' 

nudity depends upon a relation between concns of HjO. 

O* and SO, for rusling to begin Secondary crit hu- 
midity depends upon the properties of the initially formed 
rust Differences in the behavior of Fe and Zn depend 
upon secondary crit humidity phenomena The in- 
fluence of suspended solid particles depends upon whether 
(1) they are intrinsically active, e g (NH ( )»SO ( . (2) 
neutral, but capable of adsorbing active gases, e g 
c<ral, (3) neutral with little adsorptive capacity, „ , 

SiO, Under supersald conditions (NH.fjSO. particles 
greatly increase the rale of attack SlO, and charcoal 
in purified air have little effect, but charcoal has an 
enormous effect in presence of traces of SO,, because of 
local concn of the gas CO, has a definite repressive 
effect on the corrosion of Fe under all conditions investi- 
gated, especially marked in the presence of (NH,),SO, 


particles ' CEP jeffiv,- 

Testing metals for their chemical resistance to fluo- 
silicicacid M A Tdippenko and I I Zarmg MtneraT- 
nuu Udobreniya Insektojunpsidui I, No 5, 9o-8fl''35) — 
Among a great variety of metals and alloys investigated 
a cast iron contg Cu 0 99, S 0 098, Cr 40 C8 and P 
0 05% was most resistant, next was a steel contg C 0 15, 
®' - Cr 18 and Ti 0 4% The metal samples 


corrode Brass with mote than this percentage of Co 
corrodes by forming CuS W II Bruckner 

Rust damage w hot-water systems Alex Mari 
Gesundh -Ing 58, 705-8(1935) —Theories to account f<* 
rust formation are critically discussed The fact that 
such troubles are much more prevalent and serious m 
recently developed high-pressure systems is held to « 
— . due not to the properties of the water, the type of system 
g char- 7 (high- or low pressure), or primarily to the presence ot 
Cu parts in the system, hut rather to the fact that me 
ingot steel commonly used for the more recent high -pressure 
systems since the war is less resistant to corrosion than 
the weld Fe formerly used in the older low-piessure 
systems M. C Moore 

Automatic apparatus for corrosion tests of metals bj 
intermittent action of moving liquid and Its vapor In the 
presence of air or other gases P IvitzkiT and N Arif 


dov Zarodtkaya Lab 4, 1113-15(1935).— A metal pUie 
is immersed in a liquid contained in the top chamber « 
a superimposed 2 -chamber unit. A no of such units'* 
set m a box -I ike thermostat healer The top chamber* 
of each unit are fitted with lop tubes connected by 
of rubber tubings to a common outlet provided with * 
1-way valve The bottom chambers are similarly w® 
netted through the side tubes and with an elec ptrt* 


kept under agitation in a thermostat charged with a mixt 9 pump through a system of safety flasks By mean* of 
-in.s.v.e s c iv r> t ■» c.rv • 1 i -» circuit-breaker regulated by a clock mechanism, the 

is intermittently forced into the top chamber and tM“ 
returned by gravity to the bottom chamber The ■ <*** 
s traction and operation of the app arc described m od 
and illustrated Chas Blattc 

Longer Ufe for galvanizing furnaces Wallace t* 
Imhofi Am Machinist 80, 18 20(1'<3<») — Pan** 1 ®'’" 

factors of corrosion from in ol ten Zn on the inside and cb era. 


of HiSiFt 6 5, PiOi 0.5 and SiO, about 1 5% . , 

mg to conditions existing during manuf ) for fwTdays 
at a temp of 45® A A Boehtlmgk 

Acid corrosion of structural iron in the presence of 
sulfur dioxide and hydrogen sulfide V A. KaraitzkiT 
and N A Goluliev J Applied Chem (U S S R ) 8. 
fVA 71(in German 871) f 19 55) — The corrosion of struc- 
tural iron in 11,80. and HCI is accelerated 
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destruction of furiwce on the outside by combustion atm. 1 ^n.Ltd. 30 < ‘‘ 

«fho C ^o b d^’S^k^ P the pot smtMdH- _Be*eker- Kar .l : 

mace!y to decrease production due to high rate of formation 
of galvanizing dross at higher temps The dross sinks to 
the bottom of the pot and becomes tightly packed, this 
increases temp of furnace bottom and aggravates dressing 
because of the high temp differential between the bottom 
and the liquid Za W H Bruckner 

Coloring metals II Krause MetaUwtrtschaJt H, 

1015-17(1935). cf C A 29, 5403' —Cd can be colored 
black by dipping m cold soln of CO g KCIOi, 35-40 g 
Cu(NOi)», 1 1 11,0, bnishing, redipping, rinsing, drying 
and polisbmg Another soln contains 30 g Cu(NOi)*, 

2 5 KMnO ( , 1 I HiO, used at C0-80 6 Cd is colored brown 
by 1G0 g KMnO„ CO-250 g Cd(NO,)» and 1 1 11*0 
Cu and Cu alloys are colored brown by repeated dipping 
in a hot soln of 5 g KMnO«, SO g CuSO,. 1 1 H*0, and 3 Borntracger 
brushing Addn of a little I eSO, produces a more gieen- Hodge, Edwin T 
tsh color. A soln of S0-C0 g KC10„ 100-125 g CuSO, “ ’ " 

or Cu(NOi),, 1 1 11,0 colors Cu and its alloys a reddish 
brown Various shades can be produced by addn of 
Ni or Fe salts Cu is colored red by dipping in molten 
KHO, or NaNO, A violet color ,s obtained by adding 

1% KMnO, Fe is colored black by a mist of molten , 

NaNO, and NaNO, Addn of 5-25% NaOII produces Metals New York Am Inst Mining Met Engrs 
- <1-* m— t. r~' •« r. * «Y 1 — «•» Reviewed in Ind Eng Chem , News Ed 


Behandlung, Konstruktion und Anwendung. Berlin: 
Verlag Chcmie 215 pp Af 18 .... . 

Bonzel, Maunce Steel Wire. Manufacture and 
Properties Translated from Trench by K. B. Lewis 
New York Fngmecrs’ Book Shop 405 pp. 515 
Reviewed m Mel Abstracts (in Metals & Alloys ) 7, MA 0 
(1930) 

Buechner, G Die Metallfarbung 4th ed Berlin: 
M Krayn 149 pp M 8 50 
Cleaves, Harold E , and Thompson, John G • The 
Metal— Iron New York McGraw-Hill Book Co 574 
pp SC Reviewed m Metal Progress 28, No 0, 01 
(1935), J Am Chem Soc 58,181(1970) 

Guertler, W Metallography Berlin: GebrOder 


__ Available Raw Materials for a 

Pacific°Coast Iron and Steel Industry Portland, Ore • 
North Pacific Division, Division Engr 283 pp 81225 
Klooster, H S van Inteiding tot de metaalhunde 
Amsterdam De Spicghcl 188 pp FI 2 50, bound 
FI 3 20 

Mathewson, Champion H Modem Uses of Nonfcrrous 


a flat black Tor some purposes it is better to color Te 
in a soln of 1.5 g NaOII, 25-60 g NaNO,, 5 g tannic 
acid, 1 1 11,0 at about 160* Al is colored gray by a 
electrolytic bath of 100 g As*Oi, 30 g NaCO,. 10 g 
KCN, 1 1 11,0, and black by 10-20 g (NH.),MoO„ 5-1,5 
g NILCl, 1 1 H,0. The latter can also be used for Zn, 
Fe, Pb Sn and Cd C E Macfarlane 

Metallurgy of oxyacetylene welding of steel J II 
Cntchett. Welding Engr. 20, No 2. 21-1(1935) - 
discussion of foundry practice and the metallurgical 
actions occurring in welding A N Hird 

Welding the stainless steels A P Johnston Weld, 
tug Engr. 20, No 8, 19-22(1935) —Drawings and micro- 
graphs are shown. Ann Nicholson Hird 

Welding aluminum with the metallic arc Arnold 
Meyer. Welding Engr. 20, No 9, 29-3t(1935) — 
Photographs and micrographs of welds arc shown 

Ann Nicholson Hird 

Carbon electrodes m welding technic Golther Elek- 
Irowirme 5, 300-1(1935) — In general, 3 carbon types are 
used, all with and without core of carbon powder or special 
addns : (1) hard, amorphous C electrodes for all pur- 
poses and normal stiesscs, (2) medium hard or soft, 
graphitic electrodes which can be used for larger currents 
because of their graphite content , (3) electrically grapht- 


427 pp 
14, 57(1930) 

Meyer, Hermann Lehrbuch dcr allgcmemcn tne- 
chanischen Technologic dcr Metalle 7th ed , revised 
Leipzig M Jancckc 301 pp M 6 40, bound M 
0.20 

Mitchell, Robert W Metal Cleaning Handbook. 
Garwood, N J Magnus Chcm Co , Inc 210 pp. 
A s free Reviewed in Foundry 63, No 12, 72(1935) 

Runarsld, Walter Forschungsarbciten auf dem Gebtete 
dcs Schweissens und Schneidens mittcls Sauerstofl und 
Azctylcn Folge 10. Halle E Marhold in Komm. 
1(M pp. M 4 Cf C A 29, 213S« 

Metals and Alloys Cumulative Index of Metal- 
lurgical Abstracts, 1932-1934 Edited by Richard 
Rimbach New York Remhold Pub Corp 272 pp 
$10 Reviewed in Ind. Eng Chem , News Ed. 13, 4<>3 
(1935) 

JJauveur, Albert The Metallography and Heat Treat- 
ment of Iron and Steel 4th ed New York’ McGraw- 

Hill Book Co , Inc 550 pp 58 Reviewed in J 

Franklin Inst 220, 804(1935); Metal Progress 28, No 0, 
CO, Ind Eng Chem , News td 13, 48.7 
Skaupy, Franz Metallkcramik Supplement. Berlin: 
Verlag Chcmie 10 pp Ml Cf C A 24, 1830. 


mm Co , Ltd 182 pp 

Brasses and Other Copper-Zinc Alloys 3rd ed. Lon- 
don Copper Development Assoc 50 pp Tree 


the amorphous C and arc used where very thin electrodes 
ore required for making very fine and neat scams AH 
electrodes may also be used with Cu plating Diams 
required for various currents are given and the fields of 
application of the C arc discussed M If 

Soldering of aluminum cables and ropes with soft 
solder paste W Nicobm. Aluminium 17, 618 .50 
(1035).— The soldering paste (Alutinol) is composed of 6 
Sn 40, Zn 40 nnd Cd 20%, it is used with a flux Tests 
Showed good mcch properties of the joint which can be 
well worked and has a good elec cond The procedure 
M Ifartcnhcim 


Copper Data. 2nd ed. London: Copper Develop- 
ment Assoc 68 pp Free 

Miuing Handbook of Australia, 1930. Melbourne 
Tait Pub Co , Ltd 480 pp 20s Reviewed in Client 
Eng Aiming Rev 28, No 320, 25(1935) 

Stainless Steels Treated with Columbmm New York: 
Electro Metallurgical Co 


l described. 


3 olatilization of sihea and Si os Si sulfide [applications 
to metallurgy of Fe, etc 1 (Dolch) 6 Analyses of sulfite 
waste liquor | binders for mold ing sands] ( Roll) 23 Detn 
of moisture in sulfidic Cu ores (Iol’son, reishtatcr) 7 
Analysis of mine dusts (Clark, Reynolds) 3 Bajimbmg 
jVn e ,‘« Sumatra (Grey) 8 Zn-dust paints (Brit pat 
sJb,KH) 26 Product for intensifying combustion and 
inprovmg metallurgical products (Belg pat 407.5W.) 13 

Het «z: Galvanizing 2nd ed Translated 
<>y Margaret Juers-Budicky London- E & F N 


Sulfidic ores R Englert & F Becker, Chem. Fabrik 
and Galina Fmanz A -G (Antor Michels, inventor), 
Ger 620,710, Oct. 25, 1935 (Cl. 40a. 12 70). Sulfidic 
ores contg Pb, Cu, Zn, etc , are worked up by fusing 
with carbonates of alkali or alk earth metals and blowing 
9 gases contg O onto the fused mass Thus, rock salt, 
galena and soda arc powd and fused in a reverberatory 
furnace and O Mown in until half the PhS is oxidized. 
Metallic Pb seps at the bottom of the furnace and cati 
be tapped off below the fused salt A 95% yield of 
metallic Pb is obtained By shortening the O treatment 
PbClj is produced Other examples describing the similar 
treatment of Cn pyrites and An blende are given 

Knipp Grusonwerk A -G. Fr. 


Iron ores 
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789.179, Oct 28, 1915, The reduction and fritting of 
ores of Te are carried out m a rotary tubular furnace, 
solid fuel being added in the proportion of 20-30% of the 
ore, and oxidizing gases being introduced hut little ex- 
ternal heat being added so that the reduction, preceding 
the fritting, takes place in a long zone of the furnace. 

Apparatus for washmg and (or) classifying metalli- 
ferous earth Harold W Bcarcroft. Tint. 430,455, 
Oct 11, 1935 

Electrodynamic separator for ores S G Kosmsktf 
Russ 37,052, July 31, 1934 Construction details 
Ball and like mills for grinding ores m liquid Wilhelm 
Mauss But 430,534, Oct 14, 1935, 

Flotation concentration of oxidized cuts Ludwig J 
Chnstmaiui and Stuart A Falconer fto American Cyana- 
m id Co ) US 2,029,100, Jan 28 An oxidized ore 
is subjected to a froth flotation operation in the presence 
of Na mcrcaptobenzothiazolc, II|PO« and a frothcr Na 
dusopropyldithiophosphate, etc , also may be used 
Numerous examples are given. C(. C A 29, 30-12*. 
Apparatus for ore flotation Randall P Akins U S 

2.028.179, Jan 21. Various structural and operative 
details 

Impeller for flotation apparatus Arthur J Weinig 
(to Morse Bros Machinery & Supply Co ) Can 
355,213, Jan 7, 1930 In a flotation process, air and 
pulp are supplied adjacent to each other and thoroughly 
intermixed by combined pumping, slicing and striking 
actions in a rotatory movement before and during up 
ward movement of the air and pulp 

Apparatus (with a rotating table) lor separating minerals 
from ores by centrifugal force Paul R Yewell U S 
2,029,090, Jan 28 Structural, mech and operative 
details 

Recovery of precious metals John A Hatton Can 
355,121, Jan 7, 1930 Precious metals are recovered 
from their ores by reduction, agitation and concn in a 
mixed sola of alkali metal carbonate, alkali metal chloride 
and an NIL compd , in the presence of metallic Hg The 
soln is drawn off and reused 

Precious metal recovery from ores and concentrates 
Ceorge J Mac Kay U S 2,028.940, Jan 28 See 
Can 354,049 (C A 30, 1347*) 

Tin Th Goldschmidt A -G (Ludwig Schertel, 
inventor) Ger 020,71 1 , Oct 25, 1935 (Cl 40a 44 00) 
Material such as waste tin plate or raw Pb is treated with 
alkali to form stannate lye Solid alkali stannate is 
obtained from the lye Tins is heated with CO, to reduce 
it to Sn and alkali carbonate The reduction may lie 
carried out at sintering temp , the finely divided Sn being 
burned to oxide which is then worked up to Sn blocks by 
a reducing flame The CO, may be mixed with reducing 

Tin recovery from residues containing tin and Iron 
Lafayette M Hughes Brit 430,582, Oct 7, 1935 
“oteVi 'S k,OTi,tg,Vft A 28, 43KF) 

Apparatus for distillation of magnesium Fritz Ifans- 
girg (to American Magnesium Metals Corp ) U S. 
2,029,921, Feb 4 Various structural and operative 
details 

Purification of magnesium Tritz Hansgirg and Konrad 
r rdmann (to American Magnesium Metals Corp) 
Can 354,384, Nov 20, 1935 Finely divided Mg is 
mixed with a hydrocarbon oil and heated to carbonize the 
oil and bond the powder into aggregates The Mg is 
vaporized from the aggregates and condensed to coherent 
form, the impurities remaining in the carbonized matrix 
of the aggregates Cl C A 29, 6874* 

Purifying ma gnesium Walther Schmidt and Adolf 
Beck (to Magnesium Development Corp ) U S 
2,029,898, Feb 4 For removing "iron impurities" 
from Mg, there is dissolved in the molten metal, by heating 
to above 700°, sufficient Mn, Si or Mn chloride to form 
primary crystals on cooling of the melt while simultaneously 
combining with the impurities, and the melt is cooled to 
a temp not exceeding about 700° and the crystals contg 
the purifying substance and impurities are removed from 
the melt 


Magnesium Frank R. Kemmer (to Magnesium 
Products Inc.). Can 354,952, Dec. 24, 1035 A 
charge of MgO and carbonaceous material n subjected 
to at least a partial vacuum to remove the gases These 
gases are replaced by a protective liquid and the charge 
is fed into a reaction chamber and heated 
Metallurgy. Hendrik J J Janssen (to Shell Develop 
merit Co) Can 354.308, Nov 19, 1935 Find) 

, divided ore is mixed with liquid fuel and air is blowi 
’ through the mixt. in the presence of an oxidizing cataly<i 
to obtain fatty acids A lye is added to the mixt ti 
form soaps The fuel slurry is atomized and burned 
with such quantity of air that incomplete combositor 
takes place and the metal ore is rtduced 
Refining metals and alloys Vercmigte deutschi 
Metallwerke A -G and Henry Lepp (to Compagnn 
gfntrale d'l.lectrometallurgie). Brit 43(1,204, Oct 
i 4, 1935 The mech properties of metals, e g , Cu, X 
and their alloys, particularly those produced by meltmi 
scrap metal, are improved by creating neutral or reducmi 
conditions in the bath by means of a neutral or reducmi 
atm. when the metals are melted and then rendering thi 
atm. oxidizing and adding to the bath 1 or more oxidizmj 
agents in quantity substantially equal to that necessaq 
to oxidize the gaseous impurities, e g , H, SO:, CO, X 
etc , in the bath, the oxidation taking place in thepreseaa 
1 of a slag contg 1 or more compds of Ba or Sr and in th 
presence of a substance or substances e g , Zn, Cd, Ft 
Mn, Na, I*, less noble than the principal metal of tin 
bath. The oxidizing agent must not be decompd at thi 
temp of the bath and is preferably a metal oxide Cf 
C. A. 29, 3*13* 

Metals TrfcfiJenes ct laminoirs du Havre Ft 
789,430, Oct 29, 1935 Metals such as AI, Mg, Ca an 
Si, generally obtained hy electrolysis, are obtained b] 

’ first forming an alloy or a mixt. contg at least 1 meU 
in tbe metallic state and subliming the metals 1 at a turn 
at suitable temps The alloy may be formed by fceatini 
together oxides and carbides of the metals to be alloyed 
or oxides and reducing metals 

Deoxidizing metals Socifti d'dectrodumie 
d'flectromftaUurgie des acifries electnques d'lTgme 
Brit 430,450, Oct. 7, 1935. The metals are treated wid 
i a very fluid slag contg. not less than 5 or more than SOb 
TiOj, and acid, neutral or basic oxides usually container 
m metallurgical slags and in such proportions that thi 
slag has an acid character and is capable of extg oxide 
from the metal In an example, a slag contains TjOi 
35. SiO, 25, AI,Oi 30, CaO 5 and Mn oxide 5% Cf 
C A 30, 73* 

Extracting iron Lucien P. Basset. Bnt 43G.443, 

| Oct 3, 1935 In the simultaneous manuf of Fe or stetl 
and Portland cement or hydraulic lime, the charge cot 
sisting of ore, chalk, coal for reducing the ore and the 
CO, from the chalk, carburizing coal and a quantity of 
addnl coal approx 5% of the reducing coal fof cornbatun? 
the oxidizing effects of the reducing flame used is heated 
in a rotary furnace by a flame obtained by the combustion 
of pulverized coal with air sufficient to produce chiefly 
CO, and little or no CO H, O-vapor may be supplied 
3 to assist in removal of S from the clinker produced and air 
may be introduced into the furnace to hum the I0BI ‘ 
bustible gases therein A cement produced by the process 
contains SiO, 21, Al.O, 0-7, CaO 68 and other ingredient 
5% . a hydraulic lime, SiO, 16-17, Al.O, 6-7, CaO 72 and 
other ingredients 5% „ 

Lead Trust J Kohlmeyer and Henry Hocking 
620,943, Oct 30, 1935 (Cl 40a. 18 01). Pb and flier 
metals are obtained from flue dust, mats of oxida “ 
? other start mg materials by mixing them with powd u 
and introducing the mat. into fused salt or other neutral 
flux A foam is maintained in the fused mass during 
adds of the mixt Carbonates may be added to tne 
fused mass to produce this foam The reaction may * 3 *' 
place in a short rota ting-drum furnace Examples ar 

Metallurgical furnace of the guspended-artii w* 
Suitable for treating lead and Its alloys Karl A. Lindnei 
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492, Teb, 4 Structural detail. _ u r- r* 

Melting and holding furnace for metals John U U. 
Frost (to National Smelting Co) Can *1 Nov. 

| 'i (01 > Structural details arc described Tbr furnace 
ii adapted to lie used for mctalt in which a low I c content 


_ rn i rr S 2020 - ’ springs by electric beating and treatment with a liquid 

(to American Smelting and Refining Co ). V. h.-. , as water or oil for qoenchiag. De Hart G Scrantom 

(to Western Hcc. Co). U. S. 2,029,0.17, Jan. 21. App. 
and various operative details arc ricscnlied 

Furnace suitable for bright annealing Patrick J. 
McIntyre U S 2.028,9 H, Jan 21 Structural, 
merh and operative d. tails of a furnace to which gases 
" F„™« construction oi op.,.t,on lor kenun ao.faas ,.«* mrn-n.nl.tn, r>' •"'! ...po.ta.trf a.™ mo, ta 

lam™, .Hor .*<!«. IM «. 

Charring apparatus lar the S.emena-Martin furnace Rome Rm. Oct 1, 10I-. ArIdn. to 4W.13l 

N N Gcrgezel Russ 2ti,( *>#», May 11, 1911 Addn 
Russ Teh 21,1911 Mu hameal features 

Mouth lock for blast furnaces I* V 7aitrev Russ 
It,97l, April 10, 1910 Construction details Addn 
Russ 3.1, 'Ml, Jan 11, 191-1 

Apparatus for passing metal plates, sheets or bars 
through picklag baths, furnaces, etc The Miltngrifliih 
Co Ltd Ir 719.213,001 27,1911 

Degasifymg liquid slag Dortmund-Ifoerder Ifutten 
verem A -G lint 4 17 .*,9 3, Nov 4. 191'* bee Fr 
7ll,b 73 (C A 29, 6 199*) 

Granular blast furnace slag L Gothoe Relg 
40)1,970, Jan 11, 1911 The slag u molded and screened 
directly as it leaves the blast furnace, so as to obtain 
grams of 0 7-0 8 mm 

Preparing metal stock such as aluminum stock for 
working Richard L Temphn (to Aluminum Co of 
America) U S 2,029,100, Teh 4 Merh features 
Apparatus for tempenng Iron objects The Linde Air 
Products Co Ir 719,132, Oct 2J, 1911 
Cyanide cementation Deutsche Gold und Silber- 
S lindeanstalt vorm Rncssler (Walter Reck and Klaus 
Ilonath, inventors), Ger 020,978, Ort 11, 1913 (Cl 


lie. 3 11) The cementation process is regulated in 5 being finally cooled slowly 


(C A 28, 410.3’) In making articles as described 1 
40(1,131, the articles, after heating to above the cnt. 
point, ore cooled from that temp and then subjected to 
further heat treatment to harden their surfaces The 
heat treatment involves heating to 000-1800*1*. and 
quenching, and may be applied to a selected part of the 
article The alloy may contain C 1 .7-2 5 and Si 0 0- 
0 9% but, if 11 contains I .3 2 0 C and up to 1% Mn, 
the Si may be increased to I 3% The alloy rnay also 
contain Ni 0 71 2 0, Mo 0.2 0.3, A1 017-13 0, Cr and 
W() 5 18 0 and V up to 1% 

Heat-treating steel wheels or fires Chrufer P. Sand- 
berg and Oscar T A Sandberg (also legal representatives 
of Nils P P Sandberg, deceased) lint 430,710, Oct. 
14, 1917 In treating the wheels at above the cnt range, 
the surface or surfaces are cooled very rapidly by means 
of jets of atomized 11,0 so that sufficient evapn of the 
IfjO particles is assured, and the amt of HiO is reduced 
as the surface cools The cooling is stopped when the 
heat retained corresponds to an av temp aliove 000® 
but below the cnt temp and the wheel it then placed in 
a heat-insulated container or furnace until the retained 
heat has evened out to produce said av temp , the wheel 


fused cyanide baths for I e and steel by adding nonalk 
or Irss-alk. suhstances whose cyanides are more readily 
decompd, under the reaction conditions than the cyanide 
comprising the hath Thus, a bath contg fused FiaCli, 
NiCI, KCI and NaCN is given an addn of brCh to increase 
the efficiency of the cementation process when Te or 
steel w immersed in the bath Other examples are given 
Cementation of Steels Louis Renault Fr 781,730, 


Heat treatment of rails Quincy Rent and Fdward I* 
Kenney (to Bethlehem Steel Co ) US 2,029,280, 
I cl* 4 App and various operative details are described 
Heat-treating electne-arc-welded chrome-alloy-ateel 
containers such as those used In oil cracking Harry S 
Ulinnhcrg (to M IV Kellogg Co ). US 2,029,8 07, 
Teh 4 A welded container the base metal of which is a 
Cr steel contg 4-6% of Cr (the remainder heing Fe and 


Oct, 1.1, 1913. Gas from a producer blown with air and 6 C except for incidental impurities) and the weld metal 


steam is treated so as to convert the II therein to CII* by 
reaction with the CO or CO,, water formed vs removed 
and the resulting gas vs used for cementation of steel 
Pickling iron and its alloys Oscar Taklcr Tr 
789,099, Oct. 22, 1917 The bath of H,SO, used con- 
tains such a proportion of I c .SO, and vs carried to such a 
temp that the I eSO, activates the pickling action of the 


of which vs an austenitic Cr-Ni-Fe alloy of low-C content 
contg. about 0 42% or more of a metal such as Ti, Cb 
or Ta, of greater carbide-forming tendency than Cr. 
proportioned to combine with substantially all the C in 
the weld metal is heated to effect recrystn. ut the base 
metal and soln. of carbides in the weld metal, then slowly 
cooled to below the cnt. range of the base metal s< 


free II|SO«, the temp, and concn. of thefrre HjSO, being effect annealing of the base metal and pptn. of harmless 
such that the tvqn. f — "t* •— ♦— carbides m the weld (net'll, then reheated to below but 

near to the cnt. range of the base metal to effect approx, 
attainment of equil. and cooled 

Special steels Climax Molybdenum Co. Tr. 788,889, 
Oct 18, 191.3. Mo steeLs contain C 0 1-6.7, Mn 0 1-2, 
Si 027-2 5. Cr 0 01-1 1 and Mo 1-8%. Ni 0 01-227 and 
V 0 01-2 % may also be present. An example contains 
CO 45, Mn 0273, Si 1.“' ~ - - - 


such that the TcSO, crystallizes with 7 mots of water 
Thus, a bath is used contg 170 220 g of anhyd TeSO, 
per 1 and the H*SO< vs maintained between 120 and 00 g 
per 1 , the temp, licing about GO* I r 7X9,100 Residual 
waters from HCl pickling baths are recovered hy trans- 
forming the metal chlorides therein to alk earth chlorides 
by adding art s!k earth base and regenerating the If Cl 

by treating these chlorides with H,SO, C 0 45, Mn (1275, Si 1223,' Cr 8, Mo 4.25, Ni l 8, V 1% 

Apparatus for pickling, scrubbing and swilling metal 8 and Fe the rest, S and P being present m the usual amts, 
" ,,M *" l *"" »» ' r ... . Steel Ingots I-'auxiliaire de I’mdustric. Fr. 786,807, 

Sept 10,1913 A compn contg C 2b, SiOj 02, AbO, I , 
Fe»Oj 025, MgO 027, alkali C and water 4%, is introduced 
into fused steel immediately after its casting in the ingot - 
mold, to improve the contexture of the ingot and par- 
ticularly to reduce the cavity therein. 

Cast fteel car wheels Alfred W. Gregg and Raymond 
II Frank (to Ronney -Floyd Co ). U S. 2,029,819, 
temp, above 9 Fell 4 Wheels possessing differentially hardened tread 
and axle regions are formed from iron contg incidental 
impurities such as S and P together with C 0225 0 40 
Mn 0 90 1.50, Mo 0220-0 40, Cr 0 10-1 00 and Si 0 20^ 
0 50% 

Steel alloys Frederick M. Rocket and Russell Franks 
(to riectro Metallurgical Co). Brit. 43(>,1KI, Oct. 7. 
191*. Addn. to 414,21 1 (C A. 29, 109*). Seamless 
tul*es and other articles are made of austenitic steel alloys 


plates. Sami Davies Alexander I ngineering Works 
and Samuel Davies. Brit 416 2232, Oct ,1, 19.15. 

Nitriding articles of alloy steel K M. Roroditzkd 
Russ .17,(21, July 31, 19 J4 After the usual thermal 
treatment articles are minded with NaCN or KCN at 
temps, not exceeding the anneahng temp , 1 e ,620 127® 
Nitrided steel. Wilhelm Kroll U S 2,f/29,724, 
1IT1 P r0Vin Z the hardness of a steel contg 
v ^ l r * 11 **• riie steel vs chilled from % temp, above 
that of aging and vs subsequently superficially nitrideil 
while heating it to 400-600®. 

Annealing steef. Soe. anon des ^tabh-wements Manel 
rrtres. I r. 789,601, Nov. 4, 1911 A piece of steel 
nariJenrd by tempering vs annealed locally by heating to 
y* 1 by a bath of molten Al nr other substance or mixt. 
about b.(0®, kept near its solidification point. 
Processing material such as in annealing atrip metal for 
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of the compn given tfl -414,211, particularly those contg. 
Cr 15-25, Ni fr-12, C up to about 0- and Cb and Ta 
up to about 4%, the Cb being present in greater amt. 
than the Ta . 

Composite metal bodies Frederick F. Gordon Bnt. 
436,401, Oct. 10, 1935 See Ger. 622.4S4 (C. A. 30, 
1351*) _ 

Aluminum alloys I G Farbenind. A -G. Fr. 
7SS.932, Oct 21, 1033 Alloys which are useful where 
resistance to pressure of liquids or gases is desired contain 
Mg 3 7. Si 0 S-l 5. Mn 2 5% and A1 the rest 

Beryllium and its alloys Compagnie de produits 
chimiques et eleetromelallurgiques Akus, Froges &. 
Camargue Fr 759,244, Oct 25, 1935 See Bnt. 
435,74" (C A 30, 1353') 

Copper alloys Leonard C Bannister and Imperial 
Chemical Industnes Ltd Bnt 456,662, Oct. 16, 1935 
Pipes, vessels, etc , for use in mfg , conveying and storing 
beer are made of Cu alloys contg up to I(J% A1 The 
alloys may also contain Zn 0-30, Si or Mn a! out 1% and 
Ni a small amt The intenor of the pipes, etc , may be 
cleaned before use by pickling in a soln contg HiSQt 10 
and NajCr,Oi 10%. 

Iron alloys Electro Metallurgical Co Fr 7SS.947, 
Oct 19, 1935 AUoJs contain Cr P0-S0, N 0 35-1 S, 
C 1-S% and Te the rest The ratio of N to Cr is pref- 
erably 1 100. The alloys may be made by melting Fe 
and adding a Fe-Cr-N alloy contg Cr 00-30 and N 

0 35-1% 

Nickel-cobalt alloy W estraghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co Ger 020,897, Oct 29, 143,5 (Cl 405 14) The 
sum of the Ni and Co contents is 80-95% and the sum of 
the Fe and Ti content is 5-20% As an example, the 
alloy comprises Ni 73, Co IS, Fe 7 and Ti d''* 


or which becomes after sintering, softer and meet ductile 
than cryst. A1.-0, Thus a mut. of ALOi with 10% 
FciO, (rouge) is pressed mto a coherent bar erf square 
section with sharp edges and the bar is sintered at about 
1700* m an elec furnace that has resistance elements of 
Mo and is filled with H, the Fe-Oi being reduced to Fe 
Alloys for bearings General Motors Carp Bnt. 
436.633, Oct 15, 1935 An alloy consists of at least 
95% Cd and 0.5-5% Ag, preferably with 0215-1% of 
a hardening metal, e g , Cu and (or) Ni. Up to 020% 
Zn may be present. 

Composite bearings Degenhart Baron von Loe 
But. 430,705, Oct lt>, 1935 A On -ccoted bearing 
of Fe th3t is not hard enable bj chilling is heated m borax 
to 1050-1085* and inserted into a mold which is then 
filled with molten Cu-Pb alloy and plunged into cold H,0 

t Permanent magnet Robert Bosch A -G Fr 789,420, 

mfg , conveying and storing 3 Oct 29, 1935 The magnets are made of an aEov contg 
. - . . — Nl 7-3o, A1 3-20, Cu 20-40% and Fe the rest. 

Permanent magnets Robert Bosch A -G Fr 
7S9.1S7, Oct 24,1935 Alloys contg Ni 7-40. A1 3-20, 
Cu up to 40% and Fe the rest are used, the Ni and Cu 
being introduced into the molten bath in the farm of com 
alloys of Ni and Cu Cf C A 29, 7930’ and pircedm; 
abstr. 

Composite metal products The Mood Nickel Co 
Ltd Bnt 430,329, Oct o, 1935 A protective metallic 
film is applied to the surface of a metal or alloy contg 
Cr, the film ts placed in contact with the cleaned surface 
of a foundation or base metal and the composite unit is 
heated to form a bond between the base metal and the 
film, which b preferably of Ni or Ni alloy and prrferaWy 
applied to the Cr alloj by electrodeposition The enter 
layer may o ' *** * * * — * v ’ 


allot contg Cr 14, Fe C and Ni 


Alloys Stahlwerke R6chlmg Buderus A -G and Al- , SO % or of stainless steel preferably contg CrlSandNi8 r J 
cd Kropf Ger 620,712, Oct 25, 1935 (Cl 4CW 1 65) Removing aluminum from copper and copper alloys 


fred Kropf . . 

Addn to 010.85S ( C A 30, 424 «) Mloys contg Cr 
10-40, Ta 3-50, C 0 1-10 and Ni 40-60% are cold- 
molded or shaped in stages The alloy ts heated to 
950-1050“ before each cold s hap mg Stage, and t> cooled 
to 300-000“ after each stage 

Alloy of high strength George P H allure 11 (to Cana- 
dian Westrasnouse Co Ltd ) Can 354,247, Nov 19, 


Removing aluminum from copper a - . 

V. A Dubinker, S 4 Dubmker and I V Molvanov 
Russ 3S.324, Aug 31, 1934 Al is removed bv melting 
the metals in an oxidizing atm. with the introduction rf B* 
salts except those contg S in the acid radical 

Removing oxide coatings from ferrous metals Harry 
S George (to Electro Metallurgical Co of Canada, Lid ) 
Can 3=4,406, Nox 2v>, 1435 A surface-oxidized article 


1935 An alloy contg Ni 40-60, Co 20-35, Fe 5-20, 6 contg Fe and at least 8% Cr is cleaned by providing 


Ti 0 5-10 and Cr up to 20% is quenched from approx 
900“ and aged at 500-S00“ for appro* Vi hr It has an 
elastic limit of 52,000-66 2o0 lbs per sq in and a tensile 
strength of 105,000-120,200 lbs per sq m at approx 
600“ Cf C 4 30 74> 

Hard alloys A A Abinder R u ss 3S.325, Aug 31, 
4934 Cementing metals or alloys are atomized into 
liquid low boiling organic substances (e g , ale , gasoline, 
acetone) to which is added not oxer 20% of their weight 
of rubber, tar or gutta-percha The finely dixnded metal 
thus formed is mixed with carbides, shaped, pressed and 
ignited 

Hard alloys V D Romanov, V S Rakox-J.it, V 1 
Tretyakov, R A Trubmkov, \ p L’vox-skaya. N E 
Levina and E M Belostotzkaya Russ 37,854, July 
31, 1934 Tungsten carbide or other hard compds in 
powd form are introduced into a chamber in which a 
cementing metal is being reduced and vaporized 

Hard alloys Firth -Sterling Steel Co Bnt 4362155, 
Oct S, 1935 See Can 350,602 (C A 29, 5063‘) Part 
of the Al may be replaced by Mg and (or) Be Up to 
5% of Fe, Ni and Co may be present 

Improving the ductility of magnesium alloys Robert 
D Lowry and Fred L Rejmolds (to Dow Chemical Co ) 

U S 2,029,728, Feb 4 K relatively non-ductile an- 
nealed rolled Mg base alloj material such as one contg 9 
Mg together with Al 4 and Mn 03% is alternately bent 
and straightened at a temp between about 5“ and 135* 
so as to stress the metal without substantially changing 
its thickness, and is then annealed 

Tools for cutting glass, etc The General Elec. Co 
Ltd and John H Partridge Bnt 436,017, Oct 3, 
1935 The tools are made by sintering at a high temp 
a mut of finely divided Al O, and a material which is. 


box-annealed scale thereon, treating in a hot bath route 
about 20% NaOII in which Cl his been bubbled until 0 
is liberated, and then subjecting to a hot acid bath route 
50 g perl of UNO! and 10-100 g. per 1 of HC1 
Coating with metals Cynl H Walker, Charles^ 8yt« 
and Associated Electrical Industries Ltd Bnt 436,79-. 
Oct 14, 1935 Surfaces are coated by distn of metals m 
a vacuum by placing the coating metal a? a thm uniform 
laser on the surface of a heater, preferably an electrically 
heated stnp of W or Mo, ratstng the temp until the 
coating metal melts to form a thm uniform coating on the 
heater and then raising the temp to distil the coatmg metal 
onto the surface to be coated App is described 

Machine for coating metal plates with tin, terne of 
other metal or alloy Sami Daxics- Alexander Enp 
neenng Works Ltd and Samuel Danes Bnt. 436,00 1 , 
Oct 3, 1935 

Machines for applying a layer of tin or other metals of 
alloys to metal plates Sami Danes Alexander EnP" 
neenng Work, Ltd and Samuel Davies Fr. 7SS,4x.x, 
Oct. 10, 1935 

Mold materials International de Levand M»nu 
factunng Corp Ltd Bnt 436,196, Oct 7, 193a ' 

centrifugal metal mold is lined, prior to casting he 
therein, with ferrosilicon powder of such fineness that 
nore than 5% is retained on a 150 -mesh sieve, Tyler 
senes, and rot less than 10% on a 200-mesh sieve 
Tungsten carbide castings Orrm F. Mamn (to Jim* 
Alloys, loc ) US 2,028,911. Jan 28 In making 
thin castings such as rotary saw blades, the fluid material 
from which the casting is to be made is poured mto 
mold, which may be formed of graphite and is alsopoure 
around the outside of the mold App is described 
Casting aluminum magnesium alloys Aluminium t.i - 
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r. 78S 835. Ckt. 18, 1015. To avoid unfavorable re- 
action between the alloy an.) the atm. or the constituents 
ot the mold, the mold of preen -and is tre tied with Nll.l . 
or NILE is incorporated with the sand before ntoWin*. 

Weldui c rod . Aubrey T Roberts and John JI I aler- 
son (to American Mure* Corp.) Can 3o4,513, Ilec 
3 1035. An electrically conducive coating is provided 
on the rod comprising a bonded mht of powd re am! 
I'e-Mn in the proportion of G% Mn to the powdered I c 
The re-Mn nmt comprises not less than 10yS ol the 
welding rod Cl C A 29,6*4)0* 

Electrode for welding hard alloys N I Mushnitzkil 
Rim 37,778, July 31, 1914 A tubular electrode contg 


granular hard alloys contains aKo 3-20% H and 2—1% 
molasses to ini prose the hardness of the welded spot. 

Paste for welding electrodes. A. A. Alov. Ktisx. 
37,779. July 31. 1931. In a welding paste contg. Coal, 
graphite, Ni, Cr, V, Mo, Mn, etc., is incorporated the 
basic component Na acetate or K ncctatc together With 
NaOIl or Ca(01!)» or soda-lime to the amount of at least 
50% of the amount neetate. ... 

Apparatus for measuring the hardness of metals. 
Teh* Kugs'ne Bnt. 410.1S5, Oct. 7, 1915. 

Apparatus for degreasing metal and other articles. 
Joseph A. M W. Mitchell and Impernl Chemical In. 
dustnes Ltd. Tbit 430,155, Oa. 7, 1035. 
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Aetlvatlon of specific bonds in complex molecules at 
catalytic surfaces Hugh S Taylor, Kiyoshi Mori lawn 
and \V, S licnedict J Am Chem. Soc 57, 27Jj 
( 19J5) —The activation of the C C and C— It bonds 
have tieen followed on on artivi Ni surface by the study 
ol the 2 reactions (a) tht etching? reaction C,II» + »«l>» 
— CiU.lL where s + y - (1 and m ini> he tuned nr- 
hitrnnly , (5) C,lli + Hi - JC1I* The formir involves 


only the C— II, the latter the C— C bond, the other 
tant in each case being II (or D) adsorbed on tin stirfaie 
in the activated fonn On this catalvsl the exchange re- 
action proceeds iiuantuatt\el> at 1 is* umhr conditions in 
which reaction (6) is quite negligible The production of 
CH, sets in about 150* and is sensibly compute around 
200*. This defines Die temp , catalvst and renitniit comn 
conditions necessary toactitated adsorption ol Cilli mols , 
producing either the C— II or the C— C bond split or both 
The work }j 1*1 ng continue*) C. J West 

Method ol comparison and critical analysis ol the 
physical properties of homologs and Isomers The 
molecular volume of alkanes. Geo. Cnhngaert and John 
W. Hladky. J. Am. Ckem Sec 53, 15.1-7(19.50) — 
A graphical method is dcscrilxrd for Die ent comparison 
of data on anv one ol the ph>s properties of large groups 


ROUIU.LR AND CLARENCE J WEST 

addition of bromine In solution S V Anantakrishnan 
and Christopher K. Ingold. J Chem. Soc. 1935, 139(5-8, 
«.f t /I 29, G50i0* — flic work on the relative rates of 
uddn of simple CiU, dcrivs toward the electrophilic re- 
agent Hr (C A 26, 7t>) has been extended to a study of 
the st stems C,II, + I'hCII CH„ I’hCII CI1, + Mc- 
CH CII„ MciC CH, + McClI Cl!,. C,II, + Mc,C. 
Cll., C,H, + MtiC CIIMe, C,Il, + OIICCII Clfi 


and Meal CH, + OIICCII CIIMe The expts were 
tamed out at —70* in CHiClt with exclusion of light. 
The "reduced rates," t. e , rates of reaction for C,H, 
den vs expressed as multiples or fractions of the rate for 
CjIL itself, arc given An acuinuiiation of Me gnmps 
causes an increase tn the "reduced rate" of addit.. C,U, 
1 0, McClI CH, 2 0. Mr,C CH, 5, Mc,C CHMc lo.t, 

. Me,C CMc. 11. The ClIO group, Instead of dcactivat- 
’ mg more powerfully than CQ,II, actually increases the 
reaction rate quite appreciably. OIICCII. CH# 1.5, OJIC- 
CII CIIMe 3.0. C. J. West 

Mechanism of the addition of halogens to ethyl en lc 
linkages. Richard A Ogg, Jr. J. #lui, Chem. Soc. 57, 
2727-tJ( 1935) .—The following mechanism is suggested 
for the nddn. of halogens to ethylene* llr“ + HCH 
CIIR — RCIIUr — C'HK, RClIIlt— C"1IR + Hr— ll r - 


of homologs and isomers The illustration chosen enters e, RCHHr — CHrllR + Ilr“; i. c., the nddn. is catalyzed by 
the d. (mol vol ) of the alkanes and suggests the necessity the halide ton and the intermediate Is a curbnmon. The 

of obtaining more and l*ctlcr data in the range C, to C„. first reaction is to l>c regarded as a substitution reaction 

The eileet of structure li discussed C J West of the halule ion with 1 of the electron pair bonds of tlie 

Isomerization of normal heptane Geo. Calmgacrt ethylenic linkage and hence as attended by optical 111- 

and Harold A. Ileatty. J. Am Chem Soc. 58, 51—4 version of the intermediate C atom. The cnrbanion thus 

(ltVMl); cf. C. A. 29, 4325* — On beating C,H|« with A1- bis n trass-configuration anil since no configuration 

Cl, at 00* (90* In the still-head) there were obtained, on change attends the 2nd reaction, the final nddn. product 

the basis of 100 parts CtHh reacted, the following prod- should be leans. A scry similar mechanism probably ob- 

ucts. pentanes and Mow, 64 6. 2-methj Jpentnne, 3 4, 7 tains for nddn. of 1IX to elh) lento linkages, the 2nd step 
3-incth>lpcntine, 2; hexane, 0 4, 2, 1-dimethylpcntanc, being replaced by nddn. of a II ion to the carbamon. 

15; 2,2,3-tnmclli) lbutanc, 0 5, 3,0-dimethylpcntanc, Acetylenic linkages should behave similarly. C. J. W, 

0 4; 2-methylhcxnnc, 12, 3 niclhylhcxane, 111, poly- Photolodlnation of the ethylenlc bond at low tempera- 
mcnzation products, 21 1 Pliys proxies usctl for tures. Geo. S. l'orbes and Arthur I\ Nelson. J. Am. 
the Idcnlhieniion of the pro<hicts arc given The results them Soc 53, 1S2-3(1<>3U).— When nn cqminol. quantity 
not formed of I was added to 1-butene (0 01 .V) In CH,C1, or CUCI, 

C J. West and the solus, illuminated, 90% of the 1 disappeared in 

- D. e CH,a, at — BO to -00* In 3 hrs. and 98% in CIlCl, at 
— b0 to —70°, the solus illuminated in quartz by a 
spark K tween high W steel electrodes evolved the I 


in general suggest that naphthenes t 


Induced substitution of pentene by chlorine. 

Stewart and llcnthardt Weldcnbaum. J Am. Chem. ' 
Soc. 58, 9S-100(l<» 50) . — Cl and 2 pentene react in CO, 
In yield 1 -chJoro-2-penfene as well as the normal nddn 
product. Substitution is favored by increasing the 
” >n cn. l addn by increasing the relative eonen 
of Cl. The same effect is observed in l-phcn)l-2-propcne 
to a smaller extent but not at all in the slowly reacting 2- 
chloropcntene A tentative csphnition Is suggested, 
jawtl upon romps til iv e reactions Involving a c 


quantitatively within 1 hr., In 3 stages; at 20* for UK) 
hrs Sl% of the I was evolved, also in stages. 

^ C. J. West 

Peroxide effect in the addition of reagents to un- 
saturated compounds. X. The addition of hydrogen 

,,, . — bromide to methyls cctylene fallylene). M. S. Khan>« h. 

Th, °” "r’," 1 " “ ' J- G McNnb nml M t. McN.lf. J.Am. Chem. Soc, 57 

intermediate. The substitution product wa9 idcnttfieil 2153-5(19.15) : cf C. A. 30 71S*‘ 28 5at7* —irrul 

^Juo^rS n co™^ W mm^^’ , ; order ?. S imr to met h > 1 ace t y lenc (ff 

chlorinated ‘’-pentene ™ % ^ l “ S nnVi c exclusively 2,2-dibromopropanc; under the intluenec of 

CCL an') •> ^ V. ro L pcne ° 011 - peroxides. HHr adds to I to give the 1,2-isomir. 

The HHr must be passed into the I, contg. the added 
peroxide, at a temp of -33* to -40* hi order to effect a 
complete rev ers.il of the "norma!" addn. XI. Thesolvent 
effect In the addition of hydrogen bromide to isobutylene. 


CC1# and 2-ehh>ropro[vnc no reaction in 0 hrs 

Influence of substituents on the a dditive^e activity 1 of 
ethylene derivative*. III. Further experiments e _ ** 
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M S Kharasch and W. M Potts. I but. 58, 57- f *(l < C6). 
— Pure frrf-BuBr is formed b> the addn of HBr in roeiui 
to isobutylene (I) in the presence of solvents and anti- 
oxidant*. iso BuBr is formed in amts virjinj from 100 
to 75% by tlie addn of HBr to 1 in the presence of sol- 
vents, air and peroxides The conclusion is reached that, 
under ngtdly maintained antioxidant conditions, solvents 
per jr hate no effect upon the direction of addn of HBr 
to I but affect markedly the rate of addn Tins is inter- 
preted as indicating that the apparent directive solvent 
effect observed under other than antioxidant conditions 
is in reality an effect of the snlv ent upon the relative rates 
of the 'normal ’ and peroxide-catalyzed addn reactions 
C. J West 

Reaction of butyUcetylene with oxygen Charles A 
Young, K R \ogtandJ A Nieuwland J. Am Ckrm 
Soc 58,55-6(19.16), cf C A 29,1771* — Butylacetylcnc 
(I), which has been earcfulty puntied to remove olefin im- 
purities, forms a peroxide readily Evidence is presented 
which indicates that the peroxide is not formed by a 
polymer or allcne form of I C,HiCO,H has been identi- 
fied as 1 of the dccompn. products of the peroxide of I 
This peroxide is quite unstable in a coned form, decompg 
to an acidic, wscou*, dark brown, strongly lacrttnatory 
liquid C J West 

Alkyl acetylenes and their addition compounds VII 
Preparation of some ketals of alkyl acetylenes with the 
higher alcohols D B Killian, G F Henmon and J A 
Nieuwland J Am Ckrm hoc 58, 80-1(1930), cf 
C A 29, W — The action of butylaeetvlene or amyl- 
acelylent on a soln of an ale and Cl»CCOH »n the 
presence of a catalyst from red HgO, EtiO BF» and Me- 
OH gives the following 2,2-dialkoxy alkanes 2,2-dieth 
ox v hexane, bn 68-9% d>* (1 835, «\* 14087, dipropoxy 
homolor, t>ri <>5-7*, d 0 83G, ti 1 4160, dxbutoxy homclo’, 
bit 115-17*, d 0 837, n I 42-10 dxpentnxx homolot, b), 
141-3*, d 0 839, n 1 42S5 dxhrxoxy homolog, b, 143-4* 
d 0 839, „ 14322. :,!-dtrthoxihep.anr, b„ 81-3*, d 

0 834, it 1 4132, dipropoxy homolot, b,. 107-0*, d 0 830, 
n 14101. dxbutoxy homolot, b„ 134-6% d 0 837, n 

1 4252, dipentoxy homolog, bu 148-50*, d 0 830, n 
1 4310 With branched-chun monohvdne ales ketals 
have not been isolated bv this method i«o PrOH, trrt 
BuOH and fcrf-AmOll show no evidence of tcaction 

C J West 

The reaction of acetylene upon acetyl chloride \ndrf 
Comillot and Retif Alquier Contpl rend 201, 837-S 
(1035) — Acetvlenc reacted with 4cCl at 15* in the 
presence of AlCh to form Me fl-chlorovinvl ketone (I), 
b 135% b-o 40% in 25% yield I polymerized to a resin on 
standing The semicarhazonc of I m ISO* The oxime 
and phenvlhidraronc were not formed I in boiling ale 
N’aOH gave 20 5% tnacetvlbenzene E W Scott 

Chlorination of methane I Preparation of carbon 
tetrachloride A I kipnanov and T S Kusner J 
AppUcd Ckrm (U S S R ) 8 673-84(1935) —Up to 
‘‘0% of CC1. was oblainrd when passing a mixt of CH», 
HC1 and Cl } through an activated C catalyst, at a reaction 
temp of 525 30° The ratio of the ingredients was 
Cl HCt = 12 100 I Cl, can be handled hourly by 100 

g activated C, and the approx ratio, depending upon the 
punt) , of CH, Cb HC1 = 16 04 SO-100 1 A detailed 
descnplion of the exptl procedure is presented 

A A Bochtlingk 

Ally lie rearrangements I Crotyl and methylvmyl- 
carbinyl bromides Saul Winslem and Wm G \ oung 
J Am Ckrm Soc 58, 104-7(1936) — -Details are given 
of results reported in C 4 29, 7939* C J Best 

Initial formation of methyl alcohol in the oxidation of 
methane William A Bone Suture 136, 910(1935), 
cf Newitt and Szego, C A 29, 1770* —Explosions of 
5CH, -J- 20, mixts )ielded among the suddenly cooled 
products 0 13% MeOH and 0 03% HCHO Not the 
faintest trace of peroxide formation could be delected 
The MeOH is formed before the HCHO O E S 

Action of sulfunc acid on 2 -butanol Nathan L Drake 
and rietchcr I’, Vcitch, J r J Am Chrm Sor, J7, 


l 2623-5(1033). — The action of 75% H.SO, on 2-bctsnol 
at SO* for 48 hrs m an autoclave gives, among other 
products. 3,4-dimcthvl-2-bcxene (I) and di-ra-Wy] 
ether (II) I was identified b> the action of O,, giraj 
Me srf-Bu ketone (HI) {!,4-dxntIrophrxxylhydrasonr, in 
7121*), alk. HOBr transforms IH into "MetlCHC0>H 
(p~phrnytphrnaryl ts’er, m. 70 6 *) II b. 121*, d‘‘ 0 7 th , 
n'a 1.3930, HBrgivcsirr BuBr The theory of the mechi 
msm of polymerization by acids suggested by Whitman 
s (C. <1. 28, 1327*) explains the observed facts better than 
that uf Kline (C. A 29, 1057 ‘). C J Best 

Synthesis of several octadecyl alcohols with branched 
chains Otto Brunner and Gertrud B5edm»im 
Monatsh 66, 438-42(1135). — Lt a-ethy Ipalmiute, b 
19S 203* (‘*5% yield), amide, m 111-12*. reduction of 
the ester with Na m ElOH-BuOII gives 70% of a-cthvl- 
hexadrcyl alt , b (high vacuum) 11)0-1(1*, m 15*. the 

3 phcnvlurcthan is an oil. the 4'-rhlorobphm\lcarboniu 
m 105-fi*. Dx-Lt butildodrcylmalona'e, bi 224-6* (70% 
yield), a Butvlmynstic and, hi, 214-1‘J* (■<%), Et 
estrr, bi, 189-92°; amide, m lOX— 10*; a-butylidradml 
alt , b, 125-30* (high vacuum), m 1*; i'-ehlorobiphni'il- 
carbamale, m 102-3* Dx-EJ hesyldrcxlmalonalr, bn 222- 
5* (70%), a-hexyllaunc acid, bu 218-20*. Et estrr , bn 
195-S*: amide, m 110-11*, a-hrxyldodrcyl ate, bi 
120* (high vacuum), m —75*; 4'^htorobxphrtxylcarbo- 

4 mote, m 1 1 — S* Dt-Et dioctylmalonoie, bu 220-5' 

(60%), a-octxlcapnc and , bi 212-1S*, Et ester, ba 
195-7*. omidr, m 122 5-3-5% a-rxtxldrcyl ale. b 
110-20® (high vacuum), m. — S*; 4 '-eklorobxphnd- 
carbamate, m. 90*. C J Best 

Formation of amides from nitriles by the ichan d 
hydrogen peroxide L McMaster and C. R Nollrr 
J Indian Chrm Soc. 12. 652-3(1935) — Data for «ru- 
. mum conditions for the Radxiszewsla reaction as detd 
from 2-S expts for 13 mtnles, using 3, 6, 12 and 30% 
HiO, in the presence or absence of EtOII arc summarized 
In genera], the H-O, was added to a weighed amt. of the 
nitnle and sufficient 95% ale. to effect *oln. was added 
(cf Murray and Clole. C. A. 29. 729%. The soln v«.t 
made alk with 6 A’ NaOII and was kept at 00“ far 4 hrs 
The alk. mirt. was cooled, neutralized with HjS0„ev*pd 
and extd with CHQi or crystd. from 11,0 Conditzons 

6 for the conversion of Ft, Pr. Bu, iso-Bu, I’bCH,, rh.CH, 

CII, Crb, 0-O.NC.H., p-O.NC.H4. o-McC.H., «• 
MeC.II,, (CH|O s )C.HiCHi and 0-O 1 N(CH I 0,)CJbCH. 
mtnles into 49 6, G4 9, 02 5, 56 5, 59.5, CIO, 83 0, 
SO 4, 91.2, 93 0, 84 8, 07 4 and 85 4% yields of the cor- 
responding amides, ni. 80-1®, 114 6’, 104 1*, 1354 , 
15J°, ICG 5°, 202-0°, 17CA", 201 6\ 141.5% 93 b , 
16S 6° and 199 G" (all m. ps. cor ). are pven (cf Or: 
Synthesis, HU, 94) H,0, in concns up JO 30% has no 

7 effect on neutral solns of EtCN or e-0,NC,H,CN at temps 
up to 100° when decomposed catalytically by MnOi, Co- 
(OH)., CoiO, or NiiO, The OH ion is endemic 
necessary as a catalyst m this reaction C. R Addinalf 

Vinyldiazomethane Charles D Ilurd and S C.1* 
J Am Chrm Soc 57. 2ti56-7(1935).— Vinyldiazotnelh- 
ane (I) results in 22-5% yields by the method of Isird- 
bnger and Acree (C A 4 , 1616). AUytnitroSOurctM* 
s red oil, decompg on attempted distn at 3 mm . a,. 
1 ail, d” 1 047 (94% neld). I and BzOH m EtA» 
pve, after 2 days, 65 7% of allyl benzoate I 
m 100 cc Lt,0 gives, after 2 davs, 0 72 g- pyrazole (cl 
Adiamson and Kenner, C. A. 29, 2910', 5413*) 

C. J. Best 

New method for the preparation cf alk ary boron halides 
and their reaction with metals. Corliss R- Kinney, ** 
Therou Thompson and Lee C. Cheney. J. A m. Chem St* 
9 58, 2396-7(1935) —Dttsoamyloxyboron chloride (I). 
110-15®, results in 15% yield from iso-AmOH 
in drv CHOi at -20* but in 45% yield from (iso-AroUb" 
and BCl, after standing 24 hrs (EtO)|BCl reacts 
with Na and Zn dust on warming sligbtlv', pasjj j 1 ? 
evolved and (EtO),B bong isolated in about 75%y> rl “ 

I docs not react with "mol Ag” but reacts readd) 
NaorZnon warmme. the reaction is exotherm* and s*- 
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polymer of I, bn 130-75°, was also isolated. The extreme 
instability of the Cl group was also manifested w Mu- 
attempts to prep. I by ikacilatmtlosi or by hydrolysis of 
the bcmlocctal. A NaliSO, complex can be Isolated but 
the aldehyde loses the hydrolnlule oil s.apon. of the com- 
plex with either dil ll.bO, or NallCO, Treatment of I 
with RMgX compds leaves the Cl atom intact and tin’ 
Pbcil’ results IroirTlhc actim'of Clu'ponFt.Rb at -0,0° turner, m 31, *. is totally inert to these reagents, 
to *—20° '(Krause and Omttncr, C d ».**) * -1 W a so con Um a very me > c 


product contains only (isn-AtnO),B and BA| 

Preparation of dithlorodiethyllead A 1. Yninlxwich 
anil I Petrov. J peak, Chem 144. G7 8(1035) -Repe- 
tition of Oilman and Robinsons expt (t A 24, 2981) 
on the act >oi> of IJCI on I t,Ph in PhMe gave about 60% 
l'tiClj, 30% FtiRbCl and 20% l’htI*liCl, lure Phj- 


C J West 

Constitution of the bisulfite addition compounds of alde- 
hydes and ketones Walter M Latter and Carl M 
Langkammercr J Am Chem Sot 57, 2.100-2(1035) 

The lljbO, oddu toinpd of HCUO and presumably of 
nil adchydi and ketone bisulfitcs are salts of RjC(OII)- 
<iO,Me. The prepn of /CII,SO,K from Cllf, and KiSO, 
is described (73% yield) fusion with AcOK gives Ac- 
OCIIiSOaK. (1) (20 6% yield), also prepd from IIOCII t 
SOiK, AcjO and AcOll. both decompose 211 C*. both 
form plates ami flattened prisms from 05% 1 UUI. the 
index of refraction corresponding to light vibrating 
parallel to the long direction of the prism is 1 491 *= 0 002 
lCH,SO,K and K,SO, give CH«(bO,K.)i. reduction of 
ICIliSOtK gives McbOiK, Identified by the amide and 
anilide I and Kt N give AcOCH,CN, while 1‘hNHi 
gives 85% of PhNffCifibOifC C J B est 

Reduction of aldehydes with aluminum Isopropoxldes 
Win G. Young, Walter 11 Uartung and I runic b Cross 
ley. J. Am Chem Soe 58, 1U0 2(1930) -Al(iso RrO), 
is effective for the reduction of aldehydes to the cor- 
responding ales , other products arc esters, nldol dir I vs 
and resinous material Details are given of the prepn of 
crotyl ale. in about 51% yield in iso-l’rOII or m 40 6% 
yield in Celle, citrotiellol was obumed in 32% yield and 
cmnamyl ale. in 08% yield Reduction of I’rCHO with 
Al(OI t)i in rtOII at 25* and in refluxing Celfe gave t) 
and 0% IluOII, while At(i*>-RrO), gave 30 and 28% 
IluOK, With ClMgOrt only 1.1% crude erotyl ale. was 
obtained The reaction mechanism is more complicated 
than previously reported C J West 

Synthesis of deuterloacetaldehyde J. rnrique /.anetn 
and Darrell V. bickman J Am them Soe 57, 2735 


treatment with FlONa, AcONa or even Ag,0 in the cold, 
split oil IICI or llllr However, the action of KCN on 
IV gave A’CC7/jC7/,C//(OiWf)„ bit 91°, tl*‘ 0 9')2, ntf 
1 410, M R 32 07 (ealed 3.3 02), converted by treatment 
with MeMgRr into leuthc acetal, AcCll,CIliC]f(OMc},, 
l>,« 85* , dj* 0 983, nV 1 421. M K. 37 GO (ealed. 37.8.3), 

..... temuorlasone, m 120° Roiling IV with NIII t, in Mc- 

with AcOK gives Ac- j CO produced UiNC]IiLlIitIl{,U.\te)i, bit 85 , ilj* 0 888, 

• ' n \! 1 1215, M tt 50 .31 (ealed 510) IV was unrcactivc 

to refluxing with MeMgRr for 8 hrs Agitation of II 
with a 4-fold excess of benzene in the presence of A1C1,, 
dis(n of the protloct anil r eery tin from 05% nlc. yielded 
rhC/r,CI/,a/{OAfe)Ph, C„H„0, m. .31°. HI reacted 
vigorously with McMgllr m the cold to give CiC//iC//j- 
CIt{.OMe)Me, h. 125°, di* 0 901. n\* 1 515, M. R. .31.82 
(ealed 31 81), and with PhMgllr to form the analogous 
CJCHiCfr,af(OMc)f'li, !>,. ii.j 4®,di* 1.075, ntf 
M R 61 70 (cakd 61 .31), which reacted with benzene 
in the presence of A1C1, to give a crude fraction, b. 170- 
•10°, com* I’hCII|CHjCII(OMc)rh, tn. 31°. Attempts 
to cyclizc III by boiling with Mg turnings in RtjO ami in 
RujO faded 3 he results art dismissed from the viewpoint 
of induced polarities, and the eonehtsion ts drawn that the 
notion of the mobility of a group as a function of the 
structure of a mol has little validity except in the sur- 
roundings of a well-defined reaction medium. 

C. R. Addinatl 

Enolization as directed by acid and basic catalysts. 
III. The acid-catalyzed enolization of some secondary 
butyl ketones. Raul D. Hartlctt and Charles If. Stauffer. 
J. Am. Chem. Soe 57, 2580- J( 1035), cf C. A . 28, 3051*. 
— The competitive rates of enolization in the 2 possible 
manners have been measured for the ketones d-EtMc* 


(1935) — CjDi in on acid soln of Ilg salts in I),0 gives a CHCOR, where R is Me, I’.t, cyclohcxyl and benzyl. In 


deuUnoacetaldekyde, with a vapor pressure of 327 mm at 
0°; it shows the usual aldehyde reactions C J West 
fi-Chloroproplonstdehyde and several of Us derivatives 
A. Kirnnaun, M. Goudard ami M Chahidzadeh Hull 
soe, chtm. (5), 2, 2143-52(1935).— The acetal and several 
other denvs of CICHiCHiCIIO (I) have been prepd and 
the comparative mobility of the Cl atom in Die presence* 
of the various groups has been studied Distn at R» mm 
of the product formed by the action of dry HC1 on CH, 
CHCHO at —10° gave I and its tnmer, which on distn 
yielded I, b. 130-1°, h,i 40°, di* 1 208, n\* I 175, M It 
20 55 (ealed 2I)|I1) The mixt formed by the passage 
of 2 Inols. of dry IICI into CHt CHCHO m a large extess 
o! McOII was decanted from the aq HC1 layer, disid and 
lined over CaCIt The crude product was freed from the 
di-Cl detiv by the addn of a large excess of McOH and, 


glacial AcOH with UNO, as catalyst. The method has 
been checked with Die observation that under these same 
conditions the rates of lodmation and rnccnnzation of d- 
MeUtCHCOI’h arc identical The relationship between 
alkyl substitution and competitive enolization rate of an 
active II does not bear out any simple hypothesis of 
enolization mechanism previously advanced; tils opposite 
in inenthone to what it is in the acyclic see. Du ketones. 

C. 1. West 

Chemistry of the lipides of tubercle bacilli. XLI. The 
composition of the timothy bacillus wax The isolation of 
d-2-elcosaaol and d-2-octadecanot from the unsaponi- 
flable matter of the timothy bacillus wax. Mary C. 
Rangborn and R. J Anderson J. Am. Chem. Soe. 
58, 10-14(1910); cf. C. A. 30, 501*.— The wax of the 
timothy bacillus (C A. 25, 081) was purified by pptn. 


.... - •* ( ea '“l 3-0i) Similar treatment 
with dry JIHr ami reel ifici! ion gave 3 fractions tri- 
inctlioi) propane, bn 45(1°, b 140°, d!» 0 942 nV 
(OMOIJr'f U ‘ ;U 4’’ (CalC ' 1 3 1 f,0) • ClMlrClKCH. 


c.ii..,nsoi port"; of 

1* V L‘ I 'iioH ,dl' ‘1 311, ntf 1 4175, M R .3(1 49 (ealed o 0 1 ° mol wt filK I 
ibiwlinUh ? Cli l Uy ° l \ be C! , < j oc1 ?9t group is shown by the I 


show Itself in double dieompn. reactions but by favoring 
the elimination of II with the consequent reestablish. 

»' ' h ', *»“» old,. CHCHO. On r.fluiuig 
with AcONa in AcOH, I regenerates CH, CHCHO 

ClcV/cTw'Din A C ’° € °VF ua J ini ° f ,le ‘ i,ac « a ‘e; 

iMirtiUlVA 0 )’' ,n ' ailt * Eavc nIs ° a mixt. of 
Ul, UIUI(OAc), and CH, CHCIICIOAe, identified 


acids giving 11,0-sol K salts, 8 C g. acids giving nlc > 
insol but C,ff,-sol K salts, 12 9 g dibasic aetd, CioHmO, 
(I), 0 f, g. higher optically active ales , 1.6 g. crude glyc- 
erol and 2 3 g crude trehalose 1 is obtained from the 
' ’ the X salt and m. 66-7®, |«lr» 

no 15 2, the presence of a HO 
group is shown by the formation of the Ac detiv.. in. 41°, 
l“l\7 8 1“ (CIICIj) , Me ester, amorphous, tn 49®, [a|V 
t>° (CllCh) Crystn of the optically active nlc. fraction 
from McOlI (9 times) Rives d-i’-eicoranof, in. 02 5-3®, [ah, 
4~* (CIICI,) , Aedenv , m .35-7®, [aju 1 5® (CHCh); Ih 
dertv,, m. 39-40®, phenylurethan, in. 78-8 5*, solidifies 
7G and then m. 81°, aetd phthalate, in. (i()-l°; oxida. 
tion of the ale. gives 2-cicosanone (II), rn. 6.8 9®; semu 
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carbatone.m 12S*, oxime, m 73-1*. The mother liquors 
give d -2-ocladeca not, in 66*, I«]d 5 7* (CHCti), 7.3“ 
phenylurethan, ni 72-3*, solidifies CO* and then 
m 70-7*, [«]y 7 0* (CHCli). oxidation gives 2-octa- 
decanonc (III) , m 62°. II anil III are identical with the 
products prepd. by Morgan and Holmes (C. A. 19, 
2807) C. J West 

The sapropels as a source ol high molecular carboxylic 
acids 1> A Shvedov, S A Kunn and A I Andreeva. 
Maslobalno-Zhtrotoe Delo 1934, No 5, 30-2, cf. C. A. 
28, 69GI 1 , — The sapropels can be readily oxidized with 
lINOj to high -mol carboxylic acids with a yield of 30- 
60% L Dielouss 

Isotopic exchange reactions of organic compounds 
I The intermolecular nature of three-carbon tautomer- 
ism D J G Ives and II N Rydon J Chem Soc 
1935, 1735-42, ef L A 29, 432> —The "equilibration" 
ol vinylaoetic (I) and crotomc acids (II) in the presence 
of 1 05 mols of NaOlI in dll D«t> at 100* has been stud- 
ied, as a check, the behavior of PrCO,II (III) under the 
same conditions has also been exaind A method of iso- 
topic analysis depending on d detns accurate to 1 part 
per million, applicable to small samples ol IIjO and invotv- 
tng no loss, is described The exptl results show that, 
although there is no detectable interchange with II and 
III, substantial interchange occurs in the case of I, on 
the basis of the necessarily tentative assumption that no 
isotopic discrimination occurs, the results indicate that 1 
of the propone H atoms of 1 undergoes isotopic inter- 
change with the solvent It is concluded that purely intra- 
mo! mechanisms lor this type ol 3-C tautoir.cn sm are un- 
acceptable C J West 

Relative rates of ozonation of unsaturated compounds 
C R Noller, J.I Carson, II Martin and k S Hawkins 
J Am. Chem Soc 58, 24-0(1936) — Curves are given 
showing the relative rates of ozonation of a no of unsaid 
compds Whereas a double bond, unaffected by the 
presence of other groups, adds O, extremely rapidly, the 
rate is markedly decreased when the double bond is con- 
jugated with CO groups, 3 or more Ph groups or 2 Cl 
atoms attached to the doubly bound C atoms also de- 
crease the rate of addn Where 2 or 3 double bonds are 
conjugated with each other, 1 bond adds O, rapidly while 
the others add only slowly In the case ol ets-lrans- 
isomcrs, where the rate of addn is decreased by other 
groups, the front- is found to add more rapidly than the 
cts form The procedure should prove valuable in the 
investigation ol unsaid compds of unknown structure 
Compds studied include okic acid, Me oleate, elaidic 
acid, 1 phcnyl-1 -cydohexcnc, (CICII ),, (rh,C )i, Ph,C 
CIIPU, stllbene, vmylacetic acid, crotomc acid, cinnamic 
acid, crotomc aldehyde, itacomc acid, diphenylbutadrene, 
eleosteanc acid, sorbic acid, utracomc acid. Me maleate, 
maleic acid, mcsacomc acid and Me fumarate 
„ . C J West 

Deeenoic acid, C, JIuO,, in sperm head oil Yoshi- 
yuki Toyama and Tomotaro Tsuchiya J Chtm Soc 
Japan 56, 13 13-1 5(1 '135) . cf C A 30, 315*, 316' — 
Decenoic acid (I) is sepd from sperm-head oil Consts 
b„ 143-8°, dj‘ 0 '>238, n\* 1 4507, ntf 1 4483, M R 
4'J 56 (theory 49 45) Me siectnoate in acetone is oxi- 
dized with KMnO, and the acid esters are sapond The 
free acids liberated by sapon are aztlaic and formic acid 
Therefore, the structure of I is A'-decenoic acid Also m 
Bull Ckem Soc Japan II, 26-9 (103o) K Kitsuta 
Highly unsaturated alcohols in sperm-blubber oil 
Yoshiyukt Toyama and Goroku Akiyama J Chem 
Soc Japan 56, 1316-19(1935) — From the higher-boiling 
fraction of unsapoinfiablc substances of sperm blubber 
oil, an etbcr-insol bromide (It is prepd. Dcbrommation 
of I gave a mixt of highly unsatd ales (II) II was con- 
verted into an acetate, analysis of which indicated that 
II consisted of CnlluO and CjjUmO Also in Bull Chem 
Soc. Japan II, 29-34(1130) K Kitsuta 

Catalysis in organic chemistry V Decomposition 
of esters and acids by anhydrous zinc chloride H TV 
Underwood, Jr , and O L Card J. Am Chem Soc. 
57, 2729-30(1935), e! C A 25, 3619 —The Me, Et, 


1 Pr and Bu esters ol monobasic aliphatic a ads were Dot 
affected by the catalyst; Am esters decomposed very 
slowly into an unsatd. hydrocarbon and the aliphatic 
acid, the rate of dccompn. increases with the no of C 
atoms in the ale. group. The aliphatic monobasic acids 
themselves arc not affected by the catalyst. Lstcrs of 
aliphatic acids are all decomposed, the dibasic acid re- 
acting with the 7nClj to form the Zn salt with evolution of 
_ IIC1; the II Cl forms the alkyl halide with the unsatd 
* hydrocarbon Lstcrs of aromatic acids decompose tnto 
an unsatd hydrocarbon and the aromatic acid, which 
decomposes into CO, and a satd. hydrocarbon (if the acid 
is monobasic), dibasic acids form the anhydride; benzyl 
esters decompose luto the acid and the 1’hCII, groups 
polymerize All unsatd hydrocarbons evolved, whether 
aliphatic or aromatic, polymerize Lstcrs and acids 
which did not dissolve the ZnCI, were not themselves 

3 decomposed C. J.TVest 

Constitution of dimeric ketene. W. R. Angus, A II 
Leckie.C G I-e I ivre, R J W LclivrcandA Wasser- 
mann J Chem Soc J935, 1751-5 — This study is an 
attempt to distinguish between the 3 possible formulas 
CH, CO CII. CO (I) C(OH) CII CO CH, (II) ^ 

C(OII) CH C(OII) CH (in). The observed dipole 

4 moment (3 10 m C.H., 3.30 in CCI,, both X 10") and the 
mol refraction ([/Jl]d “ 20 14) are incompatible with 
I and m is excluded by the heat of combustion (5321 
* 1 5 cals./g (const, vo! )) The dimeric ketene must 
therefore exist predominantly in the leto-cnol form (U) 
Torms I and HI could nevertheless be present in com- 
paratively small concns Dissoln of the ketene has no 
great effect on the Raman spectrum and, therefore, pre- 

. sum ably , on the constitution Raman spectra ate givtn 
for the pure liquid and the sotn in CCI, C. J, West 
New method of preparation of acetic anhydride and 
homologs V M. Rodionov, A. I. Smarm and T A 
Abletzova Khim Farm Prom 1935, No 2, 102-6 — 
The method is based on the following scheme. 2AcONa 
+ N.O, — Ac,0 + NaNO, + NaNO, L. N 

Stability of pinacolates In liquid ammonia solubon 
Charles U Wooster and Donald S Latham. J Am 
6 Chem Soc 58, 70-8(1936). cf C. A. 29. 767'.— The di- 
Na denvs of pinaeol (I) and acetophenone pinacol (U) 
may be prepd by the action of NaNII, on these glycols 
in liquid NH, These pinacolates give no evidence of 
dissocu into metal ketyls Na in liquid NIIi replaces 
only 1 of the II atoms of I, it reacts extensively with 
II, not only replacing II but also cleaving the C — C bond 
C. T. West 

1,4- and 1,S Oxldo compounds Synthesis of 1,5- 
1 oxidodecane Adolf Frankc, Alfred Kroupa and Otto 
Schmid Monalsh 66, 400-32(1935); cf. C A. 26, 
4031 — Details are given of the prepn of Me(CHi)»CO- 
CHjCOjLt in 80% yield, it b,« 109-12*. The Na deny 

with (CIIi)iBr, gives Me(CH,).COCH[(CH.)iBr]CO£t, 
hydrolyzed by dil HC1 to Me(CH,),CO(CH,),OII (lb 
which is difficult to isolate at this stage and is converted to 
anhydrodecan-l-ot-5-Cne (II), b 199-202*. With II|J> 
e H readily gives pure decan-l-ol-5-one (I), bn 144-8* 

m 24 5-5 3°, the mol refraction corresponds to the open- 

chain formula Oxidation of 1 254 g. I with CrO, in AcOIi 
gives 0 5 g 4-ketocapnc acid (III), m. 66 4* and 0.27 g 
of a neutral product, m 52°, an ester of I and III Reduc- 
tion of I with Na-Hg in LtOII yields 43% of decan-1, 5-oiv 
(IV), bn 155 5-7°, m 23-4° Catalytic reduction^ II 
with Pt gives 1 ,5-oxidodecane (V), b«i 198 5-200 5 • 
Br in CUCIt gives 1 ,5-dibromodecanc, bie 150-15, 
9 which was transformed into the dinitrilc and then too- 
amylpimelic acid, whose diamidem 1015*. IV and 30 o 
HiSO. pve some V but largely the unsatd. ale , CnIWA 
b 228-31°, which yields 40% V with 57% H.SO, at 133 • 
(CH,),Br, (70 g ) and BzONa, heated 9 trs at 200 • 
give 25 5 g 6-bromohexanyl benzoate (VI), b, 1S7-. J* 
and 10 g hexamclh}lenec,\ycobentoale, m. 55 5-6 . »* 
and AcCHNaCO,Ct, followed by hydrolysis, give riofvan- 
1-ol-S-ane, m 23-3 5*. tins docs not yield an oxide wun 
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C. J. West 

Reduction of organic compounds by_ ethanolammes. 
M Meltsner, C. Wohlberg and M J. Kleiner. J. Am. 
Ckem. Soc. 57, 2554(1935) —The ethanolammes (prefer- 
ably the diethanolamine) reduce anthraqumone to anthra- 
nol, MejCO to MciCHOIT. azobenzene to PhNH,. cfcryso- 
idm to 1 ,2,4-C«IIi(NHj)*» PhNO, and fl-OjNCJEMe »n 


ide again falls. The variations n 
action have less effect on the yield of mcmoglyeendes in 
the case of stearic and oleic acids than in the case of acids 
of lower mol wt. With C,H,(OH), the total yield of 
esters and the proportion of monoacylatcd Ely col therein 
were larger than in expts with CjH»(OH)» under the same 
conditions Pure monotauna or monopalmitin may be 
from rt.O at 0®. Almost exclusive for- 


‘ Moxyand amino The yields from the last prepd by cry stn from n.O at 0V Almost 

2 cornpds. under vanous conditions are given The mation of a-monoglvccndes tabes place in this^ reaction, 
reaction depends on the decompn of the NHj_ alc_ into 


NHj and an aldehyde C j West 

Some derivatives of 0-sulfopropiomc acid Luaus A 
Bigelow, Hugh W Sigmon and David H Wilcox, Jr 
J Am Ckem Soc 57, 2521-4(1935) —The Ag salt of 
HOiSClljCHjCOjH (l), from I and AgiO, is anhyd , 
contrary to Rosenthal (.Ann 233, I5(1SS<»)), heating 


Details of many expts are given C. J . West 

A new methylhexitol Joseph Wicmann Compl.rtni. 
201, ITWJKI'135), cf C A 29, 305 l f . — Treatment of 
crude vtnylpropenyl gtycol (I) with FhNCOgavc aphetiyl- 
urethan which, on sapnn with Ba(OH)i, yielded a liquid 
(II). bu 111®, dl» 0 0944, n’o 1 4800, M R 30 57 (ealed. 
30 64) corresponding to that of a vinylpropenyl glycol. 


with Me I at 100° for 6 5 hrs gives' 7.8% of the’ i/e ester. 3 Treatment of 1 « g of II with 1 7 g of AgQOj in 250 


b, 132-3®, m 17®, Et ester, m 4“ (78%) , Pr ester, 

-7® (S6%) , Bu ester, m -25® (90%) , phenylcthyl ester, 
m 69® (64%). PhCHiBr, PhCH,I or phenaeyl bromide 
did not react The acid chloride (92% pure) m -9® 
(=tl°), PhNHj gives the duintltde, PhNHCOCHjCHj- 
SOjNHPh, m 161® NH, in C.H, gnes 53% of Nil, 
fi-sulfopropsonimule, m 104-8®, Ba(011)j gives the Ba 
salt in a quant yield, witbdil HjSO. it appears to give the 
di-NII, salt of I, pyrolysis of which at 111® and 3—4 mm 
gives a quant yield of the acid Nil, salt of I C J West 

Preparation of some of the lower alky) sulfomc acids 
D L Vivian and E Emmet Reid J Am Ckem Soc 
57, 2559-60( 1935) . — Propylsulfon ic acid, b, 136®, ra 7 5®, 
dj* 1—316, Bu homolog, b 0 . 147®, m — 152®, d 1190), 
Am homolag, bi 1C3®, m 15 9°, d 1 1226, hexyl homolog, 
bt 174®, m. 10 1®, d 1 1047. The Bu eompd was prepd 
by oxidation of BuSIf with coned UNO, , the others were 
obtained from Ba salts with HjSO, The m ps are com- 
pared with those of RCO,H Butanesulfonyl chloride, bu 
«0®. dj* 1.21 10, d® 1 .2404 The Bu acid did not react 
with C.H. at SO®; the PhNHj salt of the acid, m. 102®, 
did not undergo any change at 130® in several hrs 

C. J. West 

Preparation and properties of 0-aIkylcholine chlorides 
and their acetyl esters Randolph T Major and Howard 
T. Bonnett. /. Am Chem Soc 58, 22-1(1930) — 2- 
Chlorononan-2-ol, bu 114.5-0 5®. l-Dtmcthylinuno~ 
aHan-2-ols were prepd from the appropriate chlorohydnn 
with 2 mols. MeiNH m C.H, at 115-20® for 15 hrs Mer- 
NCH,CH(OH)R, where R is Et, b-,„ 142-1®, Pr, b„ 
73-4°; B ii, b-s S9-00®, CJ/,„ b,« 99-101®, b, 

104-8°. The methiodides were prepd in the usual manner. 
Afe*NC/fiCff(Off/R fifef, where R is £t, m 162-3'. 
Pr, m 19S-200®, Bu, m 90-2®, Am, m 98-100® 
CJ/„, m. 109-10®, Crf/u, m 122 5-3 5 r 
responding chlorides • Et, m 174-6®, Pr, m 115-17' 
Bu, m. 100 5-2®, Am. m 72-1®, CJI lt , m. 69-71®; 
Wfii, m 97-9® Ac derns of the chlorides Et, ra 
14-1-6®; Pr, m 168-9°; Bu, m 186-7®, Am, m 182-1°, 
CVHii, m 169-71®; (fjBn, m 176-7® A preliminary 
report upon the pharmaeol. action of these compds is 
presented. C J West 

Expenments on the direct esterification of higher fatty 
acids with glycerol and with ethylene glycol. T P Hil- 
ditch and J. C Rigg. J Chem Soc 1935, 1774-3 — 
In the direct estenhcation of higher fatty acids with 
CiHi(OII), or C,H,(OII)i the yield of monoglycendes 
can be very much increased by employing a medium in 
which both the ate and aad are freely sot , such as PhOH 
or MeC.ir.OH In expts using a wt of PhOH equal to 
the wt. of acid much higher yields of monogly cende are 
obtainable, according to the temp , time of reaction and 
the ratio of C,H.(OH)i to acid m the reaction mist.; in 
the most favorable circumstances the product may coo- 
“tiout 90% of monogly cende The presence of 0- 
CioII SO,H considerably increases the total yield of esters 
hut causes some diminution of the proportion of mono- 
gly cende, Reychler’s camphor.0 sulfomc acid is a more 
efficient catalyst but it also lowers somewhat the per- 
centage of monoglycende. The higher the temp, the 


of HjO in the presence of 0 03 g of 0,0. gave 0 5 g of a 
methylhexitol (HI). Me[CH(OH)).CHiOH. m. 127®. 
which formed a mixt of dibenzotc and trtbenzoic acetals, 
m 151®, on heating with BzH I is evidently a rant, of 
2 diastercoisomers which yields 2 phenylurcthans and 
2 methylhexitols, m 190° and 127® III is the more 
fusible and is derived from the glycol forming the least 
sol phcnylurcthan, and it is concluded that it has the stenc 
formula MeCH(OH) [CH(lfO) l.CHjOII identical from the 
3rd C atom with that of allitol C. It Addinall 

The preparation of pure sorbitol and sorbose and the 
influence of tlus ketose on the conductivity of bone acid 
J Bocseken and J L Lecfers Rec irav chim 54, 80l-fi 
(1935) —With a special cataUst (Ni, Co and Cr on Ca,- 
(PO.),), glucose (100 g ) in 500 cc. of EtOH was reduced 
completely to sorbitol (I) m 1-2 hrs. at 150® with 150 
atm of II I was purified by prepg monobenzalsorbitol, 
m 1G3-5®, from which I was obtained by hydrolysis, f 
in the presence of a culture of Acetobacter suboxydans 
was oxidized to sorbose (II) under carefully controlled 
conditions The sp cond of II (0 1 if) was 4.2 X 10 -4 
mho, changing to 6 1 X 10 “ 4 mho in 21 mm The sp. 
cond of II (0 1 M) in HiBOi (0 1 M) soln was 229 x 
10 mho, a change which can be observed to a lesser 
extent with fructose E W. Sooit 

«-Caprolactone F J VanNatta.J.W Hill and W H 
Carothcrs J Am Chem Soc 58, 183(1936).— A reply 
to Stoll aad Rouve’s criticisms (C. A 30, 13G1 1 ) of re- 
cent work. (C A 28, 1GG3"). C. J. West 

Odor and constitution Some y-substi tilted y-butyro- 
lactones B. Rothstem Bull soc. chim (5], 2, 193b— 14 
(1935), cf C A 29, 3308* — The condensation of a 
senes of monoalfcyl-substitutcd ethylene oxides with 
-- — , NaCH(COjEt), (I) has provided a new method of syn- 
Tbe cor- 7 thesis of y -substituted y-butyrolactoncs, of which several 
,,= , ‘ , ° are already known and used in perfumery. A senes of 
chlorohydnns, RCH(OH)CHiCl, was prepd. bv the 
method of Detoeuf (C A. 16, 2113), which gave 40-60% 
yields contannnaled with the difficultly separable dj-CJ 
denvs , and in which the rate of reaction diminished With 
increasing mol wt of the ethylemc hydrocarbon The 
following phys data arc tabulated for the designated R 
substituent- Bu, b„ 73-5®, 1.4478, d’« 1 0139, M. R. 

36 02 (ealed. 30.30), uovln, b„ 85-7°, n«« 1 4475, 

0 0910, M R 40 02 (ealed 40 91) , Am, b„ 91-2®, „»? 

1 44S9, d’® 0 99lG, M R 40 70 (ealed 40 91); Me,CH- 
(CH,),. b„ 99-100®, n\? • 1.450S, d” » 0 9774, M. R. 
46.30 (ealed 45 53) The ethylene oxides, RCH CH, o 


where R is Bu (H), iso-Am (III), Am (IV) and MejCH- 
(CH,)j (V) were prepd by heating the corresponding 
9 chlorohydnns with NaOH (30° B6) at 40® for 2 lirs with 
stunng Theoretical yields of oxides where R is Me(C>M. 
(VI), Me(CHj)r (Vn>, Me(CHj). (VHI), Me(CH t ), 
(DC) and Mt(CH,)„ (X) were obtained by the action of 
BzOjJI on a 50% excess of 1,2-ethiIenes in CUCI,. The 
following coasts are tabulated II, b 123-4®, n)j • 


1 409J, d'» 

b« 5-1—5®, b „ 

33 97); IV, b„ 43-4®, b‘J ' 


d'» • 0A45C, M R 29.25 (ealed 2<) 32) ; III. 
*>« »V 1 4135. dj® 0 8338, M R 33 97 (ealed. 


1.4148, d>* * 0 8302, M, R. 
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34 12 (calcd 33 97). V, b,, 62-3% «»„• * 14230, d*> • 

0 8481, M R 38 41 (calcd 38 58), VI, b„ 75*, »V 

1 4250, d” 0 8374, M R. 43-30 (calcd. 43.20); VII. 
bn 04% bW 1 4200, dj° 0 8401, M. R. 47 93 (calcd. 47.82) , 
vm b„ 105°, n y 1 4330, dl a 0 8415, M R 52 62 (calcd 
52 44), IX, bn 124-6% ntf 1 4355, d” 0.8402, M. R 
57220 (calcd 57 01), X, b„ 138-0% ntf ‘ 1.4380, d»* » 

0 8414, M R 61 77 (calcd 01 68). A soln of 1 mol. 
of ethylene oxide in an abs ale soln of 1 mol of I was 
kept at room temp for 2 hrj and was then boiled for mols 
several hrs After the addn of the necessary NaOH the 
reaction mat was sapond by boiling for several hrs 
longer The ale was removed and after dlln and extn 
with EtiO the wiln was acidified with dll H.SO, The 
acid was extd with Et,0 and the washed and dried ext 
was evapd and distd i« tacuo, giving 70% yields of the 
lactones, 1,4-octanolide, bn 127“, n'J 1 4401, di* 0 0796, 

\1 R 3868 (calcd 48 79), l,J-nonanoUde, bn, 130% 3 


1.4-162, &'{; * 09072, M R 43 02 (calcd 4323) 
(hydrattnoladone, m 84*), odor of coco faintly tinged 
with aniseed) , 7-melkyl-I ,4-OClanolide, bn 136*, atf 
1 4452, dj« 0 9620, M R 43 17 (calcd 43 21), odor of 
essence of angelica seed, H methyl-1 ,4-octanohdc, b,« 
145°, ntf 1 4462, d” 0 9513, M R 47 63 (calcd 47.83). 
peach odor, 1 ,4-undecanolide , bit !C2% B ” 1 4512, dj* 

0 9494, M R 52 21 (calcd 62 44) (hydraztnolaclone, m 
94-5°), strong peach-like odor, on which account and its ‘ 
relatively tow pnee it is used as a base in many perfumes, 

1 .4- dodecanohde, b, „ 130*. ntf 1 4522, dl° 0 9383, M R 
56 95 (calcd 57 07), slightly music, peach like odor but 
heavier than the previous lactone. 1 ,4-tndecanohde, 
Im-u 142-3*, b%» 1 4532, d>° 0 9312, M R 61 57 (calcd 

01 bS), 1,4 telrodecanolide, ra 29*, b« » 140% bi* 191* , 

1.4- pentadecanolide, m 32*, bo-u 159° Sapon of the 
corresponding lactones gave hydroxydodecanoic and hy- , 
droxytridecanmc acids, m 63* and 66°, resp I opens the ' 
O-bridge of the substituted ethylene oxides and fixes ihe 
HC(CO,Et), group on the least substituted C atom The 
above senes shows that in a homologous scries there are 
about 3 members which have fundamentally the same odor, 
modified by slight nuances The branched -chain isomer 
has generally the same odor as the straight-chain compd 
but with a decided note of fresh green leaf The y-substi- 


1 Takayama and Saburo Miduno. 3. Ckem. Soc. Japan 
56, 1460-3(1935); cf . C. A. 29, 7973*.— Use of a H/j, 
anode and aspartic acid (I) m dil IIjSO* at 35® gives 108 
mol % of HCOiH, 1.4 mol % malooie- acid (II) and a 
small amt. of succinic acid (III), NH* and CO, The 
same treatment on II gives HCOjH and CO, The course 
of decompn. of I is the first oxidation product u 
malonic semialdehyde which decomposes to give II, and 
If gives HCOjII through HCHO. It is possible that 2 
ols ol II give a mol. of III K Krtsuta 

Allomucic acid and a new tetrahydroxyadipic acid 
Theodore Posternak. Ilelv Chun Ada 18, 1283-7(1635), 
cf . C. A. 29, 5817'. — The m p of synthetic df-talomucic 
acid (I) is not lowered on mixing with df-talomucic acid 
prepd by epimcrization of mucic acid with pyndrne 
(Fischer’s allomucic acid) . 0 7 g I dissolves in 100 cc 
11,0, the antipodes are sol, m 3-4 parts II/) Di Et 
ester of I, prepd by each of the above methods, nr *'“ 


, mixed m p 138-140*. d-ASlomc acid (II) (d. 
Levene and Jacobs, C. A 5, 507) was prepd by the 
method of Austin and Humollcr (C. A 28, 4486’) The 
new tetrahydroxyadipic acid (III) was obtained in 0£ g 
yield by UNO, (d 1 15) oxidation of 1 g of the lactone of 
II ni.rn 197-8* (decompn ) (heating slowl> ) , is ‘lightly 
sol in H,O f insol in ale and ether. ^The Na salt of HI 
is quite sol. in 11,0. this soln is optically inactive III 
forms a di El ester, m 153-4% a monolactone, ra 209-1“ 
(decompn ), sol In HjO, slightly sol. in ale. and EtOAc, 
and a dtpkenylhydrazide, m. 227-230® (decompn ). 

W. Gordon Rose 

The formation of hydrocyanic acid from organic com 
pounds, in the presence of ammonia cal cupnc nlSte 
Jacques Parrod Compi rend 201 , 993-5(1935) .—Several 
compds wire studied by use of the method previously 
described (C. A 29,5818 s ). The following nos express 
the no of moJs HCN obtained from 100 C atoms in the 
substance, in 8 hrs (1) at 58-62®, a-glucoheptose 2 6, 
d fructose 17 5, d -sorbose 15 6, d -glucose 6 0, d-jnannose 
3 1, <f -galactose 0.3, glucosamme-HCl salt 12 7, f-ara- 
binose 3 0, (-xylose 3.3, mesoxalic acid 16 6, tartroruc 
acid 13 0, glyoxal 3 5, glyoxylic acid 18 4, lactose, maltose, 
sucrose, thatnnosc, gluconic acid, tartaric acid, oxalu: 
acid, formaldehyde and pyrogallol 0 0, (2) at 89-6 • 


tuted butyrolactones from C u to C„ are similar to their e> lactose 2 J>, maltose 2 G, rharnnose 8 5, glyoxylic acid 20.2, 


a Lsojners in possessing an odor of musk and pear though 
the latter are stronger and more lasting C R A 
Multivalent amino acids and peptides V Cystine 
cyanndene Jesse P Gree astern J Biol Ckcm 112, 

35-8(1935), cf C A 29,77G1‘ — The cyanndene denv 
of cystme,anhydro-a,a'-difuanldobts( B-thtopropiomc acid) 
is easily prepd by heating diguamdocystine with coned 
HC1, then adding ice-cold 3 N NH.GH to the soln of the 
UC1 salt, it darkens above 240°. II Cl salt, m 150°, 
half ptcrale, m 188° It is extremely sensitive to alkali 
like all nng compds involving the disulfide linkage, and 
yields Na.b- pyruvic, a oil and. guanidine., the. tat.ter. sidle 
stance being destroyed during the reaction with evolution 
or NH, VI The action of proteolytic enzymes on certain 
synthetic substrates Ibid 517 22(1930) —The diketo- 
piperazine, anhydro-f lysyl -7 -glutamic amide, 
pletely resistant to pepsin, trypsin and pap 
and auhydroammotncarballyhe tetramide 13 not attacked 
by papain HCN While these results are not sufficient 
in themselves to discredit the diketopiperazine hypothesis, 
they do imply that considerable caution should be exer- 
cised in applying the anhydride structure to the proteins 
(-Lysyl-f -glutamic acid and /-lys>l -/-histidine are hydro- 
lyzed by yeast peptidase, the latter more slowly than the 
former Gl>cjl-d/-<x-aminocarbaUylic acid is slowly split 


sucrose, gluconic acid, pyruvic acid, oxalic acid, (<*™c 
acid, glycocoll, alanine, formaldehyde, pjrogallol and 
bydroquinone 0 0 HCN is formed by the action w 
NHi-CuSOj on reducing sugars, and similar substances 
W Gordon Rose 

Mechanism and heat of polymerization of fulmimc aeid 
V Polmime acid Kurt bennewald and Lothar Bircken- 
bach Ann 520, 201-34(1935), cf C. A. 2 9,V&-~ 
S and H measure the rate and heat of polymerization of 
fulmimc acid (I) at room temp in 11,0 solas and with 
various con cos of 11,50, I polymerizes by a sec order 
'Ittes.-.'iaKij'.-intn.imv t f!i f , -cut, 55 (tiCWXs 

mostly with I to give a trimer (HONC), (HI), and partly 
with itself to give isocyamltc acid (IV) With decreasing 
con cm of mineral acids, the fate of formation of H aod 
III increases, but more in the case of HI, thus decreasing 
pepsin, trypsin and papam-HCN B the amt of IV formed In the total absence of ronero 
w * acid, only III is formed, and the reaction appears to be 

trimol. The formation of II instead of isorutrosoaceto- 
nitrile oxide, as postulated by Wieland (C. A. 19, 2897) 
is demonstrated by the addn of halogen aads AbONC 
1 a 11,0 is treated with HC1, the soln filtered, extd with 
Et s O, and after distn , the residue is washed with HM 
and dried, giving chloroglj oxime, m 152.5°. Similarly, 
bromoglyoxi me , m 158° (<jB/i-diacetate, tn 100°), 3nd 


by yeast and intestinal erepsin but is resistant to carloxy 9 mdoglyoxitne, m 163°, are prepd *G. Cabngaert 


peptidase A P Lothrop' 

Synthesis of fumanc acid A M Euluigina ilaslo- 
baino Zktrtxoe Delo 1934, No 4, 43 —The prepn of C,H,- 
(COjH), by oxidation of furfural with NaCIO,, with V/j, 
as catalyst, was carried <iul rai a semi-coin scale Yield 
7 4% r Bielouss 

Amino acids and related compounds X Electrolytic 
oxidation of aspartic acid and malonic acid Yoshrtaio 


Dicyanodtamide F Chastellam Ilelv Chun Acta 
18, 1287-1302(1935) — A cm. review is given of the !•**•* 
ture on dicyanodtamide (I) Aik hydrolysis of I w 
believed to he a bimol reaction, since the tale of libwat'?’ 
of NH, 13 tile same when the mol proportions of Nat)' 1 
and I are reversed C believes that I exists in a mu 
tumeric equd lelween Ihe forms HN C NH C( NH) y 11 
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and IIiNC(‘NH)NHCN M M, V « 1 Mj-d 


j^ali-Tsolfis j and this is the preferred mode of represent- 
ing I in the solid state and m neutral solus, in exists m 
acid solns t . W. Gordon Rose 

Several derivatives formed by the action of phosgene, 
chlorof ornate s and chloromeehyl carbonates on choles- 
terol. Andrfc Klmg and Maurice Rouilly Comp! 
rend. 201, 782-4(1935) —Cholesterol (I) with COC1, 
gave only cholcstcryl cliloroformate, m 114® ClCOjMc 
did not react with I The ester formed by treating I with 
ClCOjCHjCl was unstable I with ClCO,CHCI, and with 
CICOjCCli gave dichloromethyt ehotesteryl carbonate, in 
85®, and Irichtoromelhyl ehotesteryl carbonate , m 107® 
The facility of reaction of the chlorinated Me chloro- 
formates with I increased as the no of Cl atoms was in- 
creased. CO(OCCli), was still more active These 
;«ults confirmed the explanation offered by K (t 


guanidine. M X. Sullivan a — ... - 
them. Soc. 58, 47-8(1"%).—' The N detn ami the prod- 
ucts of acid liy drolvsis indicate that the colored enmpd. 
formed in the Sullivan reaction for guanidine is 4- R uantd„. 
1,2-naphthoqmnone Hydrolysis yields guanidine ai,,l 
hydroxy naphthoquinone. The guanidine aerie, of 0- 
naphthoquinone, CuHiNiO, m. 2b5-i® (decompn.) , and 
on hydrolysis yields more or less a-CuHrOH. 

C. J. west 

Barbitunc and derivatives II. A comparison of 2- 
mercapto compounds of 4 imino-5-methylthiobarbitunc 
acid and S-methylthjobarbitunc acid. Takciclu Nisln- 
kawa J Client Soc Japan 56, 1487-04(1935) ; cf. C. <f . 
29, 7947* — Coinpds arc prepd by replacing the 2d 1 
of 4-immo-5-melhylthio- and 5-methy lthiobarbituric 
results continued the explanation oucreti ny is. tt n acid b> Me, Et, Pr, Bu and tso-Bu groups and their in Ps , 
28. 1793’) for pulmonary effects caused by inhalation of 3 d , soly , corn! , Pa and the extent of cnolation are estd, 


suffocating gases C W Scou 

Application of xanlhate reaction to dehydration of bi- 
temary a-glycols V A Foinm J ten Chem il S 
S. R.) 5, 1192—1(1935) —The absence of isomemation 
in the dehydration of secondary and tertiary ales l»y the 
thermal decompn of the corresponding ethers of xanlluc 
acid (cf. Chugaev, Ber 34, 227<Hl90l), 35, 2470, 2“ 12 
(1902)) made the use of this method of dehydration of n- 
gtycots interesting, because all other methods result in a ‘ 
radical change of the hydrocarbon skeleton The pmacvl 
denv. of Me xantliate, Me,C(OCS,Me)C(OH)Mc„ is 
decompd. in the process of formation without sipn of 
COS and with the formation of MeS and the heterocyclic 

stable conipd. S 6 O CMci CMe, 6 (I), in IV,® 
(Me,CO) (sealed tube) I, heated with canid KOI I, gists 
puiacol hydrate, K,CO, and KiS The hydrate ami I. , 
heated with IliSO,, give pmacolone A tntxt of SO g of 
dry pinacol in 800 g. xylene with 2o g K. is relluxcd for 25 
hrs The cold soln of K pmacolate is treated with 85 g 
of CSs with shaking and then heated on a water bath for 4 
lirs. After addn. of 80 g. of Mel and refluxing for 6 hrs , 
the reaction mixt, is steam-distd to expel the xylene and 
the I in the distn. flask is boiled with C Clias Blanc 
Reduction of mtxogu&nidine II. Preparation and 


The differences in these properties are explained by the 
fact that the immo group gives stronger basicity and has 
larger space to be occupied than the keto group when the 
corresponding 4-hnino and 4-keto cotnpds. are compared. 
In a similar manner, the change in properties of the ho- 
mologous senes of4-imino and 4-keto cotnpds are explained 
from the facts that the pos character and the vol. to be 
occupied by the alkyl group in the 2-position are increased 
with an increase in the no of C atoms. K . Kilsut a 

Synthesis of l-d-glucosidocytosme Guido E. Hilbert 
and Eugene T Jansen J Am Chem Soc . 58, GO-2 
{ 193G) — 2,4-Diethoxypynmidmc (60 g ) and 60 g. 
acetobromoglucosc, heated at C5® overnight, give 28 g. 
of l,2-dihyJro-2-keto-4-*tho*y-l-ie!macel)l-<t-glacostdapy- 
rtmtdine (I), in 20G® (cor), l«)\® 3G.1" (el2mCHCl,)j 
rtOll-HCl and I form 1-rf-glucosidouracil, heating I 
(3 9 g ) with CtOII-NH, (satd at 0®) at SO® for 9G hrs. 
gives 2 00 g 1-d-glucosidocytosine (II), with »/, EtOH, 
in 107-9® (decompn ), the hydrate m. about 128® and 
readily loses HiO at 100® and 1 mm., anhyd II is ex- 
tremely h> groscopie and in 24 hrs. gams 0 0% of Its wt. 
in 11,0, cry sin. from GO-5% EtOH gives a product With 
both EtOH and HjO, m 10 4-5® (decompn.), {ctj 1 ’ 
23 7® (HjO, c 2 8), anhyd., ( a ]V 25 0® (11,0, c 18); 
ptcrale, m 21G-8® (decompn.), nitrate, with 1 mol. 


Htmmelfard and G B. L Smith / Am Chem Soc 
57, 2478-9(1935); cf. C. A. 26, 2432 —Reduction of 
mtroguanidine with Zn in 1.5% NH»C1 gives 40-b(>% 
of the NO denv. (I) Soly of I in g per 100 g 11,0 
5®, 0 003; 15®, 0 118, 20®, 0 154 , 25®, 0 183, 30®, 
0.24G, 40®, 0.31)5, 50®, 0 527, 72®, 1 22. 73°, 131 
The intensity of the jeWow - color of an sofns ,s propor- 


hydrate and AcvO with C,H,N give J -tetraacetyl-d-gluco- 
stdo-7 -acetylcytosine, m. 225®, [altf 38.1® (CHCb, c 1.7). 
The chem. properties of II are in general quite similar to 
those of cytidme. C. J. West 

Cardiac glucosides. XII. Empirical formulas of scillaxi- 
din A and its denvatives A. Stoll, A. Hofmann and J. 
. . Peyer ICeio. Ch\m Aa'a 18, 1247-51(1935). — From mol - 
ttonal to the conen at const temp and p H betwecu G and wt detns , by titnmetnc methods, of vanous acids of the 
10, at 10® the color intensity is 70% of that at 40° and at 7 bile and scillandin groups it ts concluded that scillandiq A 


)>h 2 and 12 it is SQ% of that at p n 7 I detonates at llil 
it may be detonated on the band without injur t The 

isoelcc. pomt of I is near p n 7. The decompn in ueid, 
neutral and basic soln. is monomol or pseudo-tnonomol 
The energy of activation m acid and basic solns is about 
19,000 cal. per mol. and is probably somewhat higher 111 
neutral solns I may be analyzed by titration wuh 


. - .t scillandiq A 

(I), the aglucon of scillaren A, contains only 24 C atoms 
and is «ti agreement with the simple bile acids The 
fonnula, CnllrO,, formerly proposed for I is, accordingly , 
altered lo The titrations were earned out by 

dissolving the compd in 95% ale. aud titrating with 0 1 jy 
NaOH in the presence of phenol phthal cm, allowance being 
made for the alky, of the solvent (0 1-0 3 cc. of 0 1 N 


KMnO,; 4 other analytical methods are indicated III 8 NaOH) Details of exptl results for aUochoUintc, 150- 


Syn thesis of aminoguamdine G. Ij. L Smith and “ 

Edward Anzelmi Jbnl 2730 — Me isotluourea sulfate 
and N,H, H s O in 11,0 at 10" give 90% of ammoguanidme 
xulfate, with 1 mol. H,0. m 200® (decompn ) , it is a 
strong base, A’* estimated as 11 X Ifl-*. IV Prepara- 
tion of mtrosoguamdme by catalytic hydrogenation 
Logcne Lieber and G B L Smith. Ibul 2479-SO 

, an f d " n,h , Ran ? y 9 f'landimc acid A, anhy drosallandtmc acid* A 

N. catalvst 3G-U Jt.n .« t sat factory for the Me ester, CuH n O„ scdlamc and, C, t H«0,; octahydro- 


scillandimc (A), cholanic, dehydrocholic and hytxJc- 
hydrodesorychotic acids are given Values agreeing for 
mol vvts correspondmg to C„H 10 O,, C,,H»0|, CjiHwO,, 
CulIuO, and C,,HmO, were found. New formulas for the 
following compds previously described in this senes of in- 
vestigations dunng the years 1933-5 are: scillaren A, 
C*HnO),, proscillandm A, C m H«,Oi; anhydrosallandm 


Ni catalyst 30-44% . 11,0 is the 1 

Pt catalyst and is suitable for the Ni catalyst' though 
MeOH gives somewhat higher absorption rates with the 
Utter. The optimum temp is 25-35* and a deerea^ or 
increase of 10 results in a lowering of the rate of H, 
absorption of 40-70% With the Nt catalyst the optimum 
ratio is 0 5 g. of catalyst mass to 1 g. NO, cotnpd 
C J Wist 


scillandin A, C 54 H„0,, octahvdrodesoxy scillandmic acid 
A, CwIlwOi, methyl scillaremc acid A, CrllnOu, ,s 0 - 
xollarciuc acid A, C«H^Ou, hexahydrodesoxv scillaremc 
ac , dA.C.H w O„, hexahy drodisoxy proscillandimc acid A, 
C*H»0, C. R. Addmalj 

Ring-closure studies in the sugar benzoates M. L 
W olfrom and Clarence C. Chnstman. J. A m Chem, S„c. 
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58,30-41(1010) —This work is a continuation of the ring 1 3-methyl-d-xylomethylose (II). )>»« 100 2°, (al’J 81' 


closure studies m acylatcd sugar den vs (C. A. 29, 741*, 
3311') f-Arabino«c (10 g ) anti 35 cc BzCl in 75 cc 
C,II»N (the soln of the sugar in the C»II»N is allowed to 
stand 2-1 hrs at room temp before the BzCl is added) 
give a-l-arobmose tetrabenzoate (I), m 1CO-1®, [<*]’,? 
112 5* (CHClj, c 4), the 0-isomcr m 171-4®, |«r„® 
$25* (CHCI., C 4) A rmxt of 25 g 1 and 100 g HBr jn 
200 cc AcOlf, allowed to stand overnight, gives 10 5 g 
benzobromo-l-arabmose (II), in 114-5®, !«)•„* 203® 

(CHCI,, e 2) l-Acabmosc di-Me tnercaptal (17 % ) and 
Pb,CCl in CtlliN, allowed to stand at room temp for 30 
hrs and then treated with BzCl and C,H,N, give 35 g of 
tntyl-l-arabtnose dt-Ll mercaptal tribenzoate, m 111-12®, 


j —25® (ClICli, c 4), hydrolysis with IIBr-AcOH 
followed by the action oi II * " **' 


(HjO); phenylasazonc, m. 128-30®. II (2 4 g ), refluxed 
with 1% McOII-HCI (50 cc ) for 1 hr , gave on distn 
3 -methyl -a-methylxylomethyloside (III) (0 9 g ), bn 
WW3\ n'J 1 4110, HU 121 5* (11,0), and 3-mclhyl s 
mcthylxylomethyloside (IV) (10 g ), m. 41-50“, b,, 
72-5®, |a|V —127.9® (II/)) III with Piirdie's reagenti 
gave 2,1-dimilhyt-a-methyliylomethylonde, b 0 , 5H1’, 
m. 31-5®, [a] V 151 0® (H,0). This, on oxidation witb 
coned UNO, for 7 hrs. during which the temp was 
raised to 100“ in the 1st 30 mm , gave d-II0,C(CH 
(OMe) jiCOjH (V) Similarly from IV 2, 1 -dimethyl 0 
mcthylxylomethyloside, b# , 38-10®, n® u * 1 4201, [a]" 
102 4°. This with HNO, also gave V. d-XylomethyW 


{ IlgCl, CdCOa in Me, CO gives at 80“ for 8 hrs and gave AcOII. Polarmutne, data for 
l^arabtnose' tribenzoate, m 103-3®, (a)l? 230* (CHCI,, the rate of lactonizatiort of d-gulomeihylonu acid are given 
c 4) , in CtlliN (c 4) tfic value changes Jrom 113® to 190® 3 and indicate the formation of both 7- and J lactones 
in 12 hrs , the same cornpd results by hydrolysis of the 


... n II the action of BzCl gives I d-Galactose 

di-Et mirtapial litrabenzoale, m 127-8®, («M? —16 5® 
(CHCI,, c 4), results in 11 g yield from 25 g. of the tntyl 
denv , IIBr in CHCI, gives the G-Br derm , m 103-4®, 
[ali* —14* (CHCI,, c 4) , d-galactose tetrabenzoate methyl 
alcoholale, tn 112-13®, (<.]•„• 0 5® (CHCI,. e 4), a-d- 
galactose pentabenzaate, m 128-9®, |a|$J 187* (CHCI,, c 4) 
Trilyl-d-mannoze di-lJ mercaptal tetrabenzoate, m 105-6*i 
falyO®, laU««i —10 5* (C11C1,, *3 5), the corresponding 
tetraacetate, m 13-325—4 5®. |a]y 30® (CHCI,, c4) d-Man 
noie dt-Ll mercaptal tetrabenzoate, m 110-17°, jajtf —5* 
(CIICl,, e 2) , d -man note tetrabenzoate, amorphous, 

— 115* (CllClj, e 2 1) Theprepn of aldehydo-d-glucose 
pentabenzoate, m 81-2®, (a)V 40® (FtOII, c 3), from the 
di-Pt mercaptal is dc.scTil.cd C J West 

Constitution of osazones Lewis L Fngcl J Am 
Chain Soc 57, 2119 23(1935) — The spectral absorption 
characteristics of the sugar osazones are practically identi- 
cal and in concord with the structures originally suggested 
by Fischer The bisphenylhydrazoncs of mctbylglyoxal 
and dimcthylglyoxal have practically coincident absorp- 
tion curves, the differences from those of the sugar 
osazones arc ascribable to the presence in the latter of an 
O atom on the neighboring C atom Osazones are readily 


These observations confirm the structure previously a: 
signed to VI with the dcnxy group at position 5 ( C, A 30, 
81») It. C. I.lderficld 

The action of phosphate on hexoscs If Ryuzaburo 
Nodzu and Kiyotada Matsm Bull Chem, Soc. Japan 
10, 407-71(1933); cf C A 29, 47 17* — In the previous 
paper it was shown that when glucose was distil with 40% 
K,HPO,-KH,PO, soln about 5% of the gtucose was con 
105-6®, * verted into acetol To see if other salts had the same 
action 5 g of glucose was distil tn the same way with W 
cc Ka.Hl'O, -Nall, PO, soln ,/>u 0-2-0 5,b 100-9*. Acetol 
and a trace of Ac, were isolated as semicarbazoncs Glu- 
cose (1 g ), distd with an arsenate v, In (40 g KIMsO, 
+ 5 2 g KIICO, + C2 g lf,0), p n 0 2-6 4, b. 10* 5®, 


susceptible to hydrolysis under mild conditions, the muta- 6 while An** and Cu * * retarded the reaction Fe' 


gave 1 2% acetol Glucose and 40% Na,SO,. pn 03-0 4, 
b IOI-C, gave 3% acetol, as detd by lodomctry, but some 
- SO, may have distd over Some acetol scmicarbizone was 
5 isolated Sot ns of KCI, NaCI, K,SO„ and Na^O. 
I, 10J-C®, gave no acetol in Pyrex glass but did give traces 
of CIII, forming compds in common glass To del the 
effect 0/ certain metallic ions on the rate of acetol fonna 
lion the rate curve for purified glucose and phosphate 
soln was plotted and the same curve was plotted for 
similar solns contg 0 003-0 61 M solns of salts Jtww 
found that Ca**, Mg**, and Fe*"** had little effect 


rotation of sugar osazones appears to depend upon the 
establishment of an cquil between them and their hy- 
drolysis products It was hoped that the question of the 
ring could tie settled by a study of the tnethyl&Uon prod- 
ucts of glucose phcnylosazonc but m no case was it possible 
to obtain homogeneous tryst products, Me,SO, and atkali 
in dioxanc yielded sirupy products with MeO contents 
from 10 3 to 22 0% and cryst mixts having 14 1 to 20 7% 


alone accelerated the reaction John E. Milbery 

The behavior of carbohydrates toward hot alkali solu- 
tions R S Ildpcrt and A Wollcr Angela Chem 49, 
54 5(1950) — I levcn sugars were healed between 100 and 
170° with Na,CO, solns Thu resulted in the evolution 
of CO,, whose amt gave a measure of the alkali used and 
the amt of acid formed The influence of temp and the 
mvesti- 


0 ... . , u quantity of soda upon the decompn. process 

MeO, basic products, comprising Af-methylatcd osazones 7 gated I xptl data arc presented Karl Kammermeycf 
and PhNlINIlMe, were always formed Metbylation of An improved preparation of diacetoneglucose D J 
partially mtthyHttd material with Mel and Ag,0 or Bel! J Chem Soc 1935, 187 1-5 — a-Glucosc <UX> * ) 
ASrCQs caused deewmim timber methyla in 2 1 Me, CO contg »> ml ol coned, 11 ,SO„ rm HxtAm 

tmn of partially acetylatcil glucose pheny losazone with 4-5 hrs , gives 72% (103-100 g ) of diacetoneglucose and 

Me,SO« and alkali nor treatment ol a partially methylated 20 g of the monoacetonc denv C J West 

sirup with Na K alloy followed by MejSO, led to satis- Esters of the aldehydrol form of sugars M L Wol* 
factory results Metbylation of fructose methylphenyl- from J Am Chem Soc 57, 2198-500(1935 ) —able 

osazone (I) by the liquid Nil, method led to cleavage of g Ayrfo-Galactosc pcntaacetate Ft hcmiacetal (I) (5 t ) 

the N-N linkage instead of methylalion ol the 1IO groups and 50 cc hot AcCI, cooled and poured into I 1 ■«' 
’’ 1 ' 1 *- — HiO, give 3 l g aldchyda-l-chloro-d-talaclose hexaaecMe, 

m 174-5®, (o|y —41° (CHCI,, e 4); this 
from the free carlxmyl or aldehydrol forms olaldcnyto- 
ga lactose Pcntaacuatc AcBr gives the S-B' denv ,tn 
iTh-H 1®, [«|V -79® (CIICl,, c 4), shaking with AgrCO, 
and cryst g Irom FtOII give I, thus showing that the 
acetyl halide was attached to C 1. Acl gives the • 1 
152-3®, Jdtf -111® (CHCI,, t 2> 
-re the open-chain analogs of the 
acetohalogcn sugars aldehydo Glucose penuacetate ana 
Ac,0 in C1H1N give aldehydo-4 glucose heplaaceiate, w 
118 6-0 5®, (a)U 8“ (CHCI,, e 4) , it docs not decolors* 
Br in CCI« and on dcacctylatKin with I tONa followed by 
reacctylatioii with Ac,f) AcON'a yields 0 glucose penta- 
aceUte. lower yields are obtained from the pcntaacetate 
and Ac,0 with /nCI, aldehydo l-Arahnose hexaacetau. 


I and PhNHNH, in MeOII after 1 week give glucose 
methylphcnylphcnylosazone, m 192-$°, p-0,N'C,H<- 

NHNIlt gave the mcthylphenyt-p-nilrophcnyloiazoM, 
orange, m 223 0-4 5® (m ps cor) Galactose phcnyl- 
osazeme yields a mnnoacelone deriv , yellow, m 183 5-4.5®, 
on standing with PA in Me, CO at 0® for ) hr Glucose 
phcnylosazone and Ac,0 in C»H t Ngive a tetra-Ae denv , 
m 102-4®. (<*JV -58 5® (95% I tOH, c 0 431) The 9 deni , yellow, ... 
tetra-Ac dent of I, orange -yellow, m 126-7®, [al’J These substances 

-l&idJ* (I tOH, e 0 403) C J West ' ' 

The structure of d-xylomethylose P A Levene and 
Jack Compton J Biol Chem 112, 775-83(1936), 
cf. C. A 29, 2923* — Acetones) xylomelhylose on 
melhylation by Purilic's methi«l gave the 3-SIe denv 
(I), l„, 58 50®, nl? 1 4377. Ic]V* -49 4® (11,0) Re- 
moval of the Me,CO residue, from I by 1% II, SO. gave 
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forms of the sugars, rather thui the free carUmvl or 
aUlehy tin structures ... Jr* 

Theory of sugar absorption by hydrcxyanthraqulnones 
nf hvftraTvonthranuinone 


II N -containing derivatives of hydroxyanthraquinone 
clnco sides SAndor MfUler. Magyar Chemuu J-olywnt 
Si, 0-1M1O35), cf C A 29, 4UOI* —Hydroxy anlhri 
rjumonc glu cosides which retain the 1.2.*»- or W-di 
hv droxv I carbonyl grouping take up ammonia on Uuir 
one carbon >! group with iotmntion of the im>no group 
Tlie spccitie effect of the G rich sugir radical makes this 
possible The structure of dents is discussed on the b isis 
of deeoinpn expts S b de 1 mill 

Multiplanar cyclohexane nogs It I) Dtoi and K I 
Hunter Nature 136, lVi.!-4(l , '«l , >), cf t A 30. 43t> 

I) and II confirm then fonner contention thil only _ 
stereoisomers of this type of ring are formed 

On gg M I tuns 

Ketones obtained by condensation of saturated hydro- 
carbons with acetyl chloride in the presence of aluminum 
chloride Cost in D Ncminsiu and Ongorc G Natitu 
Out! sec thtm 15|. 2. 22IM 20 ( l«M *) —In the presence 
of A 1 C 1 1 , cyclohexane (I) is transf lrincd b\ ihe Hction of 
AcCI into niethvUxilopimnn.. which buses Hi and then 
adds AcCI to form a Cl kitom. In the prestnee of in- 
active AlCli this intermediate split:, out HCI mul aives 1- 
mcthyl 2-nceix Icy elope menc (II) but with uctive A1CI, 
hydrogenation takes pi iu Mimiltaucoiidy mul products 
the sntd I mcthvl 2-acetv lev itoiH mane till), b lo • !>° 
(cor ) Tbc distn bv the md of a Goloditx column of 
IfitXl g of ketones obtained from I and Ac LI filled to 
isolite »nv compd with a b p in the range of tint of 
natyleyclohexane. It 170 S-N) 5*, and. conirurv to the 


III with NaOHr readily gave the carboxylic ncid whose 
U ester , C.lfi.Oi, b 170-M)’, d” 0 039", »itf 1 43130, was 
reduced with Nn and nlc. to l-mrlhyl-2-hydroxymethyl. 
cyclotenUtne, Inn 171-2’, dj“ 0 OHO, 1.1512. lly 
heating with |2U cc. of 4S% If Hr for 4 hrs. on the steam 
inth, 20 g of the nlc was converted into 17 g. of the 
Br deriv (VI), b„ 0">*, d*« 1 2t>0S, ntf 1 4S35, which, on 
c treatment with tlic calctl amt of Mg, yielded 1,2-4 1- 
mrllijIrytloWnWitf. b 'O 4‘, d" 0 7lil3, b(J 1-41*45. 
Sapon ami distn of the condensation product of Vi and 
NiCil(LOjl Di produced l-mrth\l-2-cycfo(>entyl-P-pro-. 
p,omc an./, I>„ 147-.H’, and rhlonJe, b„ Oh . amide, m. 
•M* Iht iitnlvtic hjdrogi nation of 20 g of IV in 100 
K of wlenc in the presence of 4 g of 1M charcoal for 10 
lirs until tin ivolmion of IlCl ceased nnd isolation of the 
3 nldihvdc with 10% NallSO, gave I-methyl-2-Jormyl. 
cvriopett J*r. 1> 1 IS 50°, dj* 0 'XH.S, ntf 1.4385S, sn>,t- 
carAiSrtne, m 121 5’ C R. Addmalf 

Phosphonc acid as catalyst for alkylation of aromatic 
hydrocarbons \ N IpiticIT, Herman Fines and V. I. 
Komarovsky lad /.* ig Chem 28, 222-3(1030). — 
Ilcnienc, naphthalene nnd letraliydroiiaplithalcne Were 
alkylated with C>H«, and mpluhalenc and tluoreue wee© 
alky latcd with propene, using S5-U% H,P0i as catalyst. 
* Among tbc products in the tirst case were identified, 
mono-, m-di-, rym-tn- and tctra-cthy Ibcmcnc, diethyl- 
niphthalcne, mono- and di-ethv Itctrahydronaphthalciie, 
in the 2nd case propylnapluhalcnc and propy lfluorcne 
O. W. Willcox 

Behavior of ketene in the Fnedel-Crafts reaction. I\ 
S bpnng anil T ViekerstalT J. Chem Soc 19J5, 
1873-d — Kctenc nnd C«H» with AlCli give I’ltAc and 


luutings of /clinskil ami Tarassova (C A 23. 33M*), , p-FtC.H«Ac (probably due to the presence of C|H,), 
nrovetl that liixacvclic kelooes arc not formed in this whose semicarbatone m ICHi*. Kctenc. passed into 


proveii that lu.xncvebc ketones are not formrd 
reiction The structure of II was eMibh-hcd by hcitmg 

21 g. of irrlhylcyclopentaitcoarboxylyl ihlondc (IV) with 

22 S r of Br in 3 siabd tubes at 125* for 5 bis The 
combined product wns vacuum -distil nnd vieldcd 22 g 
of product, bn 04-103®. This was taken up m a 3 fold 
amt. of benrene contg 2 mols of NaN, netivateil wirli 
(N!f,),H,0 (C A. 28. 232>1*) nnd heated for 40 


Kctenc, passed into 
PhOH at 80°, causes quant acetylation. C. J. West 
Kinetics of the Fnedel-Crafts reaction and activity of 
mixed catalysts in the reaction of beniojl chloride with 
toluene. LawTtnce I' Martin, Philip Ihixolato nnd Lynn 
S. McWnters J Am Chem Soc 57, 25b4-0(ll>35).— 
A correct method of calcg velocity consts. from data 
obtained by Steele’s method has been applied to expts. 


at 80*. The cooled soln was sapond with 2 5 mols 6 on the Friedcl-Crufts reactions of BrCl nnd PhCH,CI 


KOH, nciitrabreit with HCI and steam-distd The dis- 
tillatc wns extd with I 1,0 nnd redistil , yielding a frac- 
tion between 130-10’ consisting of 1 -mcthvl 2-cyclo- 
peiitanonc (scnnciubarone, m 173°) Tlie distillate 
contained aKi> a solid, l-methfl-.'-eyclepentenrtarbowlic 
and, m 131 5’, formed by the elimination of HUr from the 
fimoKoafrif acrd The Airmafion of ttt from l ti\ efie 
neiion of AcCI In the presence of AIC1, provides a si wring 
material for the ready synthesis ©( a grew no of deriv s 
The Clemmenscn reduction of 40 g of III with 400 r. of 
/n-IlR anil an excess of coned HCI produced a mixt of 
"" 7 and 2121% of the trans nnd cn forms (t 


with 1'liMe. The relative order of activity of various 
catalysts depends upon the type of reaction nnd in (he 
case of IUC1 the activity increases with increasing per- 
centage of I'eCL Mixed catalysts covering n wide range 
of compu of AlCli nnd TcCl, have been investigated m 
respect to the reaction of IUC1 with PliMc. At com- 
parabfc concn*. the activity increases with increasing 
mole percentage of 1 cCl,aiid reaches a max at percentages 
in excess of SO mote %. The mixed catalysts have bs.cn 
shown to produce less than 1 mole of product for each 
mole of total metal chlorides present, l.videncc is given 

, „ . . , - - in support of the explanation that this is due to tlie removal 

rui) of l-niethvl-2-ethy by clopentanc, b-« 121*. d»» of the catnhst in the form of a bimetal complex with (he 
. ** .•"V l V. .. 1 3« .hi (calcs! 38 'H>) Redue- reaction prosluct, such as BtC«H,CH, AlCli FeQ|,. 

Variation of the reaction velocity over a 10-fold range of 
, . , conen , the I’hMe being always in large excess, has t>een 

enurgernem cf the ring ( ( B detd and is of the same enter of magnitude as that r e - 
i v,ni...na-.«».-i portesl in a similar reaction by Ohvicr. The present 

work furnishes evidence in support of the explanation of 
this effect ns being due to assocn. of the reacting complex. 
The new cxptl data and method of ealen lead to results 
in satisfactory agreement with a ttnimol order for (lie 
reaction, ansi thus lends support to tlie mechanism pro- 
poscsl by Steele ( J Chem. .W, S3, 1470(1IH)3». 

^ . . C. J. Wcs( 

Oxidation in the benxene series by gaseous oxygen. 
V. The oxidation of tertiary hydrocarbons. "" 
Stephens and Feliciano L. Koduta. J , * 


i* (ealed 

lion of HI with Na and moist ale gave a sscondarv ale 
whish was deh\ dratesl bv the aid of oxalic ns id The Kv 
of 11,0 can also take pi ice bv enlargement ef tl: 
d. 13, IM1) anil, aecordingtv, the dehydration wascamctl ’ 
out bv 1 rank’s modification of the nisthod of Chugaev 
((. d. 27, WVv2) whish eaunot prosbice catenarv isom- 
rtirarioii To a nnxt. of 120 ce 1 t,(>, 10 ee CC1,. 
2’. « g of cnrbmol and S 1 g of luu I » powd KOH wav 
addcsl 1.122 g. of CSj «iv er a pcruwl of I hr , maintaining the 
temp at 30’. After 3 hrs .,0 g of Mel w is added drop- 
wisc and the suning was continued for ti hrs The KI 
was filtcml oft and the xanthogenate was xacuunwli.td r, 
yielding 20 g of crude vellow liquid, b,» SI’ After re- 
distil. ami washing with KOH and with HgCI,, distn over 
F»ve i_-mrthyt-2-eth'\liJenrt)xhfvHtjne (V), b 123-1*, 
d*» 0 7' >■>->, af? 1.44421. V, romaimnatcsl with a small 
amt. of a hevacycbs- wmicr, wns also obtamesl by de- 
hvtlration of 34 g of the ale with 13 g of KHbO, Con- 
si. ns.ni.ui ..I 42 1. g of III Willi 10 f. g Of mil in tin 
presence of J ee. uf dil. aU McOX i gave /-(l-mrtAyfdS 


btephens and 1 eliciano L. Koduta. J , dm. Chem 
Sac 57. 23so-l(l‘»35) ; cf. C. A . 22. 3SS3 -Oxidation of 
tertiary hvdrocarbons always takes place at the «-C atom • 
the reactions arc not inhibited by 11,0. MeFtl’liCll’ 
and MeHul’hCH give 1‘hAc, MeFh.Cn’ 
1 h.CH and 1‘hiCH, give l’h.CO, Fh-CH, »> not oxtditesl 
in the presence of li,0. C. J. West 
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Reaction of paraffins with aromatic hydrocarbons (de- 
structiTe alkylation). Ansi id V. Gross* and V. N 
Ipatieff J Am Chrm Soe 57, 2415-19(1135).— 
Me.CCII.CHMe, (I) and C.H, with A1CI, or ZtCl. give 
MrtClI and l*liCMe» (II), II then reacts with morel to 
give Mc.CIl and p C.II t (CMc,)i W Hh A1C1, the 
action takes place at 25-50® and the ordinary pres: 
during about 4 hrs , with ZrCl, a tetnp. of 50-75' 
required HC1 gas promotes the actiou of the chlondes 
HI i and MgCli have no action Complete details of the 
reaction arc Risen The reaction also occurs with other 
aromatic hiilrocat lions ami with other paraffins 

C J West 

The hydrocarbon CJI; II I tUiuneyer and II Lobcch 
llrh Clam Ada 18. 1401 <i(UV15) — Different \alucs 
have lieen reported for the b p and in p of C.D, (I) 
prepd bv different methods, Ciuno and McQuillcn 
U A 29, 5S20«) report C.D., in -10®, h 82 5*. 
Wilson (C ,1 29, 71(5*), m OS®. b t)S* Iowct than 
C.H, I was prepd by heating C.(CO,).Ca, with Ca(OD), 
(cf von Haver, Ann Suppl 7,1(1570)) Ca(OD), was 
prepd by slaking CaO with 11,0 in wrun Comparative 
drtns were made of the b p and in p of C.H, and C.D, 
C.H,, bm t "0 2®, m. 5 5®, C.D. br*, 78 5®, m 6 S® 

I and L discuss the sources of error inherent in the detn. 

of C and 1) in org. compds \V Gordon Rose 

Monodeutenobenzene |bemene-d) Nonyoshi Morua 
and Tosluzo Titazli Hull Chrm her Japan 10. 557-8 
(1035) — PhD was prepd from CaO and 97% 0,0 by 
heating the resulting Ca(OD), at 300® with (BzO).Ca 
and distg oil and drying the PhD with I“,0. C.H. 
prepd in the same manner using H ( 0 was compared with 
this product C.H, has dj{ 0 8754 and C.II.D 0.SSt>9 
If the mol sols arc the same 17% PhD should ha\c d’J 

II SvStvl The in p of PhD was about 0 I ® higher than 

for C.H. n of PhD for white light at 23® is about 0 00005 
smaller than for C»I1. Oden E Sheppard 

Polytnethylenes XIII Mercurahon Lee I Smith 
and I Lowell Tailor J Am them Soc 57, 2370 2 
cl C A. 29, 5.NX3’— The following acefory- 
mtnun drrnt were prepd b\ refluxing the hydrocarbon 
with Hg(OAc), in MeOH AcOH for varying periods 
CtllMri, in 180°. 80% yield 1,2,4 ,5-C,H,Me«. m 158- 
0®. 00%, solv , 12 g per 100 et boiling McOIl, 3 g at 
0®, 1,2,'1,’i C.H,Me., m Ills 0 , 30% 1,2 3.4 0.11,510,, 
m 147\ 15%,. 1,1.5-C.H.Me, in 102 3®. 10%. 1,2,4- 
C.Il|Mci, m IIV-7®, 30% The aclion of HC1, NaBr 
or Nal on the iboxe compils gaxc halomrrcun drr in, 
CillMc, (.1, ill 203° Hr, in 195 t>° Durtuc, Cf, m 

lb.S-1) , Br, in 1~4° /, m lbl 2° Isodtirttic, Cl, m 

174®, Br. m 1WI° /, m ltvl -4° Prchmtcne, Cl, 

m 21b li° Hr, m 211 14° / in 200° Digestion of the 

iodides Willi 4 uiols Nal in LlUll gixcs bi j; pal v methyl 
phenyl)mercury compds CJIMu, m 27S° dnrene. 
Ill 242-3° isoiluriuc.nl 217 18°, prehmtene, m 200° 
XIV Reaction between organomercury compounds and 
mtrosyl compounds Ibid 24o0-3 —The action of 
NOC1 upon organomercury compds of polwnethyl- 
lienzcncs gists NO compds Thus, 20 g of the aectoxv - 
mcreun deny of C.UMc, m 100 cc CIICL, treated with 
5 ce EtMOj, 15 cc coned HC1 and 20 cc AcOH gives 
80% of ntlr isopenta truth) Ibrnzene, m 100°, reduction 
givcsl!,NC.Mci Ai trosodurene (I), m 100° (dccompn ), 
73% yield, ntlrosotsodurerr, m 132®, 01% the itrOII 
addn product, in 138° , ntlrosoprrhnilsne, green, m 72°. 
70% NjO» also forms NO compds Ovulation of I 
or the action of UNO, on the Hg compd gives m 'rodurme, 
m 112-13® (40 and SJ% vields, resp ), mlrotsodurenr, 
m 39® XV The Jacobsen reaction 4 Lee I 
Smith and Clarence L Movie Ibid 58,1-10(1936) — 
Cblorodurcne, chlorotsodurcne and chloroprebmtcne re- 
arrange in contact with 11,80, to give chloropentamelhy 1 
benzene (I) and 3-chIoropscudot.umctic-5 sulfonic acid 
(II), a Me group migrating in sush a matuur that the 
same chlorolrniislh} llxiizeuc deny n suited Chloroiso 
durene also gives a small qu intily of a compd , CJ I„CI-, 
tu 20*1 5°, the structure of which is not kuown 5- 
ChloropstuJucuiticiic and the ti-isomir give II, chloro- 


1 tnesityleuc and 4-chlorohenumelhlenc were stable toward 
IIjSO, Hromomcsitylene gives mcsitylcncjulfooie aad 
and di- or tnbromomcsit j Itne, depending upon tbe temp , 
5 brotnopscudocumcnc gives largely 3-bromopxudo. 
cumenc-5-sulfonic acid, together with a small quantity 
of inbromopscudocumenr; no pseudocumenc-5^ulfotuc 
acid was found The following did not rearrange will 
II,S0, hemimelhtcne, 5-mtropscudocuraene, 5-pseudo- 
_ cumtdmc, hie pcntamelliylbeuzcnesulfonate, pentaraethyl- 
8 cyclohexane, 2,3 Ci.IIiMe, and p-BrCJLPh fields irt 
given, together with the conditions used. I was identified 
by anal y sis and com ersion into CiIIMe.; II was identified 
by conversion into the amide, m. 182°. 3 ChIoro-56- 
dinitropscudocumcnc is reduced by SnCI, in TlOH HQ 
to the dt-Nir, dent . m 136 5®, stahte in the atr for some 
time, pbenanthrenequinone (III) in AeOII-PiOII gives 
12-ehloro-IO, 1 1 ,13-tnmrlhylphrnanlhrophrnazine, yellow, 

3 m 330 5-1® Reduction of the di NO, compd will 
SnCI, in AcOH-HCl yields 6 -chi >ro-2.4,S.T4(lramrtkd- 
benzt m idazole, m 250-1* S-Chloro-1 ,3-diaminomtsuj- 
Itnt, m 137-8®, this does not react with III or form > 
benzimidazole Nitration of Na 4-chlorohetmmellitene 
sulfonate gives 4-ekl}ro-5,6-dinilrohemimeUitrne, ra 1S2- 
2 5®. SnCI, in AeOII yields 7-eUoro-3,4,5,6-lrtramtik)t- 
benzimidazole, m 2V>5-7 5®. 10,11.13-Tnmrthylphn 
anthrophenazme, yellow, m 253*. Many other detiib 

4 arc given of the prepn of products used for tbe idenu 
fication of the compds formed in the rearrangement. »» 
well as starling materials. A’a chlorometilylenctuWo’idt 
crystallizes with 0 5 mol H,O t as does the Br ie’i' 
bromomrsilylrnesulfonamide, m 100-00 5* 3-ChJoro-ofi 
dibromopseudocumrnr, m 224®, 6-ehloro~3,5-dimln 
pseudocumenr, m 102* O-Bromo-S-PscuJocumtdur. m 
09® (50.8% yield). 4-Chloro-Jfi-dibromokemimclli'eer 

« m 22*>-30® , 13-cHoro.lO.tl ,i:-4rimdh)lphrnjnthropkCfi- 
tine, yellow, m 340 5-7®. T-Chloro.:,4,5,fl-letrjmrtk4 
benzimidazole, m 2S8 5®. SO.U.ld-Tnmelhjlphex 
anthrophenazme, orange, m 311*. Penlamrlhylbfntcir- 
meihanesulfonate, m 11-1 5®. The ease of migration w 
groups present in the chloro- and bromotetramethy' 
benzenes is in the order Br > Me > Cl , in case of the 
corresponding denvs of the C*HiMc* the order is Br > 
Cl > Me Attempts to find mild conditions which woult 

6 cause Jacobsen rearrangements without producing atn«* 
phous b\ -products were unsuccessful Diln of the 
HiSO, with 1(1%, of 11,0 or with HiI'O, or AcOH inhibited 
the rearrangement and the side reaction as well T« 
use of CaCl,, MgfCIO.),. I'hSO.H, AcOH or 
merely caused hy droly sis of the sulfonic acid to the hydro- 
carbon and no reagents or conditions wrre found, other 
than those already known, which would cause anv re 
arrangements to take ptace. Little can be said 

7 regard to the mechanism of the reaction C J " est , 

Rearrangements of potyyne* VII Forms ton « 

allenes J H Ford, C D Thompson and C S ^' ir % 
J Am Chrm Soc 57, 2bl9-2J(llt35>; ef C. A iS, 
117° — ZeW-BuCOrh ( 3.4-dinitrophn vlh yirazone, > c y 0 *' 
m 114-5°) in Et.O, added to the Gngnard reagent trom 
ferf-BuC CH in Lt.O, gives RS% of phrnyl-trrl-butsCtcTt- 
butdethynyharbinol (I), b, 125-8®, n)? 1^035. d**0*a.4 
g heating with AcOH conlg a little H.SO, gives 
trtramrlhvl-3 phenil-3-beptrn-S-one, bi 96*7®, w” 
di* 0 9309, m 30 5® (?,*-dinltrephcn yl hydrate, bright 
orange red, ra 150-1 °). I and PBr, m petrol g ,bfr R T , 

91% of phenyl -tert-butvl-trrt-bulylrthynylbromomr'han' (**• 

b, 115-17®, nL* 1 5400, dj° 1 I0SI, boiling in 
contg Ag,0 gives I The Gngnard reagent front U. “ 
compd bv 11,0, gives 82% of 2,:,6,6-tetra mdhrl-3-phm" 
3,4-hep‘adiene (l H), b, 78-SO®, nig 1 503 \ di* 


unchanged ID, and 2 products, 


to be desenbed laier, ozonolysis of III guv 


14S* and 115-2. 


BuCOfli 


and Me,CCO,H /erMtuCH(OH)Ph was converted ini" 
the bromide (13% yield), the Gngnartl reagent « * n .. 
yielded 13% of phrn\I-!rrl-b ulilacdtc acid, m l(k> . . 

gave no Jert-BuCOPh With ClCO.Me the Gngti* 
reagent from II gives 04% of 2.2.0.6 trtra methyls p r '\, 
■'.rbometh oxy-3 ,4 -heptad icrtr (IV), 1>« H fl 2I> • * 
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pyruvate (2,4-dtnttrophenylkydrazone, m. 20^6 , also 
prepd. synthetically) and probably ferf-BuCOIh, the 
action of COa upon the Gngnard Teagent gwes i2% « 


action ol CO, upon the Gngnard reagent »ves 
the free acid corresponding to IV, m 160-1 , also prepd. 
by hydrolysis of IV n reacts with 40% Na-Hg but 
does not give a stable Na allcyl The products arc III 
and 2 tsomenc hydrocarbons, CmHm, m 14S-9 and llr- 
25 s which are thought to be diallemc hydrocarbons 
Ag and Cu had no effect on sotns ol II . Li gives the same 
products as Na-Hg, reduction with Zn in EtOH gives 
the same mixt of hydrocarbons Tnmethylpyruvic acid 
2,4-dinttrophenylkydrazone, m 10-71° (dccompn ) 
VIII. Formation of diallenes E D Farley and C b 
Marvel Ifcsd 58, 2'X5 4(1936) —The hydrocarbon 
prepd from Mc.CC CCPh.Br, previously assumed to 
be a bundenyl (C A 26, 2452), is I.l,6,b tetrophenyl 
3,4iii-Urt-butyl-l,.>,4,S-hexatetracne (I), m 152° Oxi- 
dation of I with 0, in boiling CJI.Me, gives 52% PhjCO, 
O, gives BzOH in addn to products previously reported 
Reduction of I with Na and AmOH gives the hydro- 
carbon Ci«H„, m 182° (previously reported as CuHtt) 
and a small quantity of an isomer ( J ), m 132° Reduc- 
tion of I with HI in AcOI! gives a compd , m 210-11 , 
probably a dimer (II) of 3-phenyhndcne I is rearranged 
to the tsotnenc Cullu, in 17b°» which is stable toward 
KMnOi in AcOII, docs not form a metal dertv with 
40% Na-Hg and could not be reduced with Na and 
AmOH, reduction with HI m AcOII gives II The N'a 
denv of I gives with CO, an acid, m 171°, identical 
with acid prepd by the action of CO, on Na diphenyl- 
/crt-butylethynjlmetliyl, CICOjMe gives the compd 
CisII,»(CO,Me),, m 173°, hydrolysis gives an acid, m 
about 1G0° and decompg 180° to the compd CmHj»- 
COjMe, ra. 102°, 11,0 gives the compd C,,H n (III), . 
m. 163° ; the Na deriv anil (CHi)<Br, give the isomeric 
Ca«I I,, (IV), m. 179-80°. Oxidation of III with KMnO, 
in Me, CO gives the compd CnHaA.tn 217-18°, K.Cr.Oj 
in AcOH gives the compd CjiHnO., m 169°, reduction 
with Na and AmOH gives the compd C,«H (] (V), in. 
197°, and a lower-melting isomer, treatment with 40% 
Na-Hg and then with H.O gives V. Oxidation of IV 
with KjCnO, gives the compd CuH„O t , m. 169°, neutral 


product was 2,3,4,6-tetrachloro-5-mtrotoluene, nt. 148- 
V. D. Karpenko 

The coloration of aniline Tatsuo Yatnanaka. Bull. 
Inst Phys -Chem. Research (Tokyo) 14,390-105(1935). — 
(Abstracts (in I nghsh) published with Set- Papers Inst. 
Phys -Chem Research (Tokyo) Nos. 573-5). — The 
causes tor the coloration of I'hNH, have been worked out; 
it is attributed to the effects of impurities including water, 
air (O.), materials of the vessels, light of wave lengths 
5100-3000 A , especially 4957-4100 A. Cu has the 
strongest coloring effect, when kept with PhNH. at G0° 
for 10 lirs In the semi -industrial scale expts , Pb or 
Sn cooling tubes and enameled Tc reaction app. gave the 
same result as glass app in the lab expts K. K. 
Production of aromatic amines by hydrogenation II. 
Oxi- 3 Kiyoshi Yoshikawa, Tatsuo Yamanaka and Bennosukc 


Kubota Bull Inst Phys -Chem Research (Tokyo) 14, 
409-1 1( 193 >) ( Abstracts (in English) published with Set. 
Papers Inst Phys -Chem Research (Tokyo) Nos. 573-5), 
cf C A 29,7957* — The mamif of I’hNII, by the hydro- 
genation with poisoned Ni catalysts has been tried in the 
semi-industnal scale The enameled I e reaction tubes 
were used The single tube app , 5 1 cm in diam. and 
158 cm long, filled with .JSO g Ni-Cu-Al catalyst on a 
Cu support, and fed with PhNO, at a velocity of ISO cc. 
per hr nt 180°, gives 52 kg PhNH, in 350 hrs with a 
97 1% yield of the theoretical The multi-tube app., 
consisting of 19 reaction tubes, 3 2 cm in diatn and 81 
ctn long, immersed in a PhNO, bath to control the temp., 
and supplied with the mixt of H, and PhNO. vapor at a 
velocity of 800 cc pir hr , yields 200 kg PhNH, in 250 
hrs III Tatsuo Yamanaka, Sakac Yamada, Bennosukc 
Kubota and Kiyoshi Yoshikawa Ilul 412-23. — The 
preceding hydrogenation method with a thiophenc- 
poisoncd catalyst has been applied to the manuf of 
aromatic nitro and azo compds and qumoncs. I or less 
volatile substances, the proper solvents were used for 
their vaporization In general, these catalysts are very 
well adapted to the hydrogenation of such compds , and 
the reactions proceed at lower temps , in almost all cases 

. . . _ . _ . without dccompn The simple NO, denvs. of aromatic 

KMoO* was without action, reduction with Na and 6 hydrocarbon are very easily hydrogcuated to the corre- 


AtnOH gives the C..H<., m. 197°, and an tsomer, m 155- 
6°. IV, treated with 40% Na-Hg and then with H,0, 
gives the hydrocarbon C,.H<o, m 163° 1,1-Diphcnyl- 
4,4-dimethyl-l,2-pcntadiene with 40% Na-Hg m I t,O t 
treated with (ClM.Brj, gives the compd C,,!!*). m 
143—4°; the Na compd. with HjO does not give a cryst 
product. The dimer, treated with Na-Hg and then with 
(CH,),Br,, gives only the unchanged material, 11,0 . 
gives the compd. C,,Hu (VI), m. 133° Reduction of the 1 
dnncr with Na and AtnOII probably gives VI, as does 
HI m AcOH, oxnlation of the dimer gives the compd 
CmHnO,, m 227° C J West 

Decomposition of di-o-tolyliodonium iodide H J 
Lucas, P. R. Kennedy and C A Wilmot J Am 
Chem Soc. 53, 157-60(19.561 —(o-MeC.II,), II decom- 
poses at 155 into 0-MeC.H.t and not into a mixt ' 


spondmg amines, while with derivs with substituted 
radicals other than NO,, the results differ with the nature 
of the radical Thus o- and p-toluidinc, m- and p- 
pheny Icnediamine, tolylcncdiammc, a-naphthylaminc 
arc obtained pure in theoretical yields. The manuf on 
a semi tech scale has also been carried out for toluidine, 
xylidine and naphthylaminc with goo<l results. K K 
Halogenahon of phenolic ethers and anilides. V. 
Alkyl and ^-substituted alkyl ethers Brynmor Jones. 
J Chem Soc 1935.1831-5, cf C A. 28, 20S9‘ — Larher 
studies of the interpretation of the Arrhenius expression, 
h “ ae~ e,kT , as applied to the C.II«-substitution problem 
(cf C A. 26, I2t>3), showed that the term a is const, 
within the error of expt and that in compds of the type 
p-ROC.HJC the groups OR and X each contributed a 
characteristic quota to the activation energy ol further 


7„ h \r“ t iz < \ 8 substitution The senes of ethers studied has been 

" * ' ’ further enlarged, the additive relationships receiving 

further illustration Velocity coeffs for the chlorination 
of compds of the type o- and 6-XC.H.OR in 99% AcOH 
at 20°. (Cl,] 0 0075, [Et.O] 0 0225, (HCI) 0 0375, were 
detd. as follows X ~ p-CO,H. R - Me 0 444, CHI,. 
0 960. CtHu 0 9G0, C,H„ 0 947. C,II lf 0 919, C„H„ 1.114, 
Ph(CH»), 0 528, I'h(CII,)j 0 760; X = />-Cl. R - Me 
12120, C,II,i 2 755, C.H,, 2 770, C,H„ 2 743; X - A-Br, 
> R = Me 1 25G, iso-Bu 2 73S, C„H U 2 665, Br(CH,)« 
0 2W5, Br(CHi), 0 819, X = o CO-U, R = Me 3 4G3: 
X = o-CI, R = Me 4.441, Pr 10 05, iso-Pr 16 16, Bu 
10 07, Am 9 A3 Tables are given showing the relative 
directive powers of the groups OR in compds. of the 
above type with R - Me os 100 and also of the groups 
COilf, U and Br, taking p-CO,H as 100 As an example 
the relative directive powers of n alkyl groups arc- Me 
It*), 1 1 199, iv 223, Bu 223, Am 221, C.Hu 221, C,II„ 


that the (o-McC.H,).I ion splits into' o-MeC,H.l'and 
positively charged o-C«H,Me ion by a scission of the 
C I bond. This ion and the neg I ion produce o- 
McC<HiI. In the formation of e-(o-McC,H l )iIIO, from 
o-McCtH.IO and o-MeC.H*lO, Ag.O acts catalytically 
The following phys. consts of McC.H,I arc given o, 
hi* 03 5 , bn. 205 5°, dJJ 1 70^0, nt? 1 6030, m b„. 
210°, d 16J81, n 1 COM, p, m 34 5-6° (cor). The 
e-MeC*II.I was identified by conversion into o-Me- 
C«H,COjH through the Gngnard reagent. C. J West 
2,4,6-Tnchloro-3-amino-l-methylbenzene and some 
of its denvabves I.BurrfandM Trpiiovski. Casopts 
CnhosUm. Ukdrnictra 15, 17^86(1915).— By the action 
ol U on ni-aa.totolutilc m glacial AcOH there was ob- 
2,4,6-lnchIi,ro-3-<i«.ctanimo-l -methy Ibcnzcm., m 
192°. .The s.ipoii. of this product give 2,4,6-trn.h’loro- 
m toluidine, m.85®. By the nitration of 2, 1,6-CI.CiHiMe 
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219, CiH,t 207, CitHu 201; iso-Pr has a value of 440 
(which cannot be explained at present), while iso-Bu is 
216 The introduction of Br into Et produces a marked 
decrease in reactivity, the intervention of an addnl 
CHt group diminishes the effect but si lghtly, the values 
relative to the Me ether = 100 being 21 and 65 for 
(CIIi)iBr and (CH t )»Br The Ph group exerts a similar 
but much weaker effect than Br MeO 100, PhCIItO 70, 
EtO 109, l'll(CHt)tO 119, TrO 223, Ph(CII,),0 171 
p-Chloropkenyl Am ether, b» 132-3“, hexyl ether, b M 
172°, heplyl ether, bu 162*, cetyl ether, m 4S°, p-bromo- 
phe nyl cetyl ether, m 49* o-Chlorophenyl Pr ether, bu 
119°, iso-Pr ether, bu 193*, Bu ether, bu 117*; Am 
ether, bu 117° p-0-Phenylethoxybenzoic acid, m ICO*, 
p-y-phenylpropoxybenzoic acid, m 1G6* p-Bromophenyl 
y-bromoprobyl ether, bu 169*, m 49 5*, the by-product 
is trmethylene glycol bis-p bromophenyl ether, m 143* 
VI Benzyl and substituted benzyl ethers Ibid 1835- 
40 — The following are velocity coeffs for the chlorination 
of compds of the type o- and ^-XC,H,CO,H in 99% 
AcOH at 20*. using conditions given in part V X = 
P-CO.H, R - Me (I) 0 444. PhCHi (II) 0 314, p-FC.H.- 
CH, (HI) 0 262, P-C1C.H.CH, (IV) 0 200, p BrQH.CH, 
(V) 0 203, />-MeC.H.CH. (VI) 0 441, in FC.H.CH, (VII) 
0 157, W-C1C.H.CH, (VIII) 0 153, m-BrC.H,CH, (IX) 
0 159, m-MeCtlliCHi (X) 0 475, o-FC.II.CH, (XI) 0 160, 
c-C1C«HiCHi (XII) 0 152, e-MeCiH 4 CH, 0 465, X - 
p- Cl, R - I 1 226. II 0 837, UI 0 674, IV 0 489, V 0 483, 
VI 1 153, p-0,NC,H,CH, (XIII) 0 174, VII 0 394, VHI 
0.372, IX 0 377, m-O.NC,H,CII, (XIV) 0 195, XII 0 346. 
o-OjNC«H t CHi (XV) 0 175, X = p Br, R — I 1 256, 
n 0 850, IV 0 521, VI 1 170, XUI 0 177, XIV 0 201, 
X - o-COtll, R - I 3 433, H 2 700, III 2 192, IV 1 827, 
V 1 855, VI 3 710, X - o-Cl, R - I 4 441, in 2 481, 
IV 1 861, V 1 850, VI 4 201, XHI 0 642, XV 0 028, X - 
o-Br, R - I 5 457, IV 2 155, XUI 0 750, XIV 0 884, XV 
0 753 The relative effects of the groups OR and X are 
independent, both contributing additively to the energy 
of activation of chlorination Tables give the results of 
eaten of the relative directive powers of the various groups 
studied In the acid senes the vanations in the ratios 
for the different groups arc 2-3 times as great as in the Cl 
and Br series The velocity coeffs for the chlorination 
of the senes of p substituted benzyl ethers fall into the 
expected order, the reactivities ol the halobcnzyl ethers 
being intermediate between tli<5se of the mtro- and the 
methyl benzj I ethers The general polar senes Me > 
H > halogens > NO, is thus again observed This order 
also obtains in the o- and m-senes but the order of the 
halogens among themselves is not that of their inductive 
effects, the p/m ratios arc F 1 68, Cl 1 27, Br I 24 
The main results are summarized as follows Tor a wide 
range ol compds of the type ROC*H«X, the 2 groups 
OR and X contribute characteristically and additively 
to the energy of activation of chlorination.. with ethers 
of o HOC,1I 4 COjH and iso PrOC,H,CI-o, minor anomalies 
are observed The const reactivity characteristic of 
long-chain compds is observed from Pr to heptyl, the 
octyl and cetyl ethers exhibiting slightly lower reactivities, 
the introduction of a Ph or Br into the Et and Pr groups 
produces a marked decrease in reactivity For polar 
groups in the PhCH, radical, the order of reactivity for 
/> -substituents is Me > II > T > Cl > Br > NO,, m 
the m-position the halogens show almost identical effects 
To account for the relative reactivities of the halobenzyl 
ethers, a mesomenc effect m the order F > Cl > Br would 
appear to be necessary p-Chloropkenyl ethers p fluoro- 
benzyl, m 60°, p-ehlorobenzyl, m 81°, p-bromobenzyl, 
m 93°, m-tsomcr, m 43°, p-methylbenzyl, m 97° 
m fluorobenzyl, bi, 223-5°, m-cklorobenzyl, bit 222-4' , 
o -isomer, bn 191°, o-nitrobenzyl, m 73° o-Chlorophenyl 
ethers p fiuorobenzyl, bu 170°, m 35°, p-ehlorobenzyl, 
m 69°, p-methylbenzyl, m 76°, 0 nitrobenzyl, pale 
yellow, m 84 5° p Bromophenyl ethers p-ehlorobenzyl, 
m. 93°, p methylbenzyl, m 105° o-Bromophenyl ethers 
p-chlorobcnzyl, m 69°, o-nitrobenzyl, m 107°, m -isomer, 
m 100* p-{p' -Fluor obenzyloxy) benzoic acid, tn 213°, 

p'-Cl denv , m 218°, p'-Br dertv , m 231° (max soly 


1 in AcOH at 20° 0 3-0 5 g /100 ce ). P-(p'-Meth\l 
bcnzyloxy)benzote acid, in. 212°; m '-isomer, m 157* 
p-(m'-Fluorobcnzyloxy)bcnzoic acid, m 194°, m'-C 
dertv , m 194°, m'-Br dertv, m 202° p (o'-Flmo 
be nzy foxy) ben zoic acid, m. 181°, o'-Cl dertv , m 1$9‘ 
o'-ite dertv , m 169°. o-Bcnzyloxybenzoic acid, m 77* 
p'-F dertv , m. 87°; p'-Cl denv , m 115®, P’-Me dertv 
m 111°. C J West 

Geometric isomerism of asymmetric quaternary am 

* monium salts and betaine hydrates derived therefrom 
and a study of the reactions yielding them Mme M 
Guaisnct-Pilaud Ann ch:m [ 11 ], 4 , 305-443(1935) — 
HePh N Cl I, CO,Et (I), b lt 145-6°, was prepd from Me 
FhNH and ClCHjCO.Ft or ICH,CO,Et. EiPh\CH, 
CO, El (II), b„ 149-50°, and ElPhNCII,CO,Me (HI) 
bu 147-8", from EtPliNH and the suitable halo acetate 
and PhPrNClUCOiEt (IV), b„ 161-2° from PliPrNH Et 

3 MePhN on standing with ICHiCO,Et gave the quaternar; 
NIT. satt EtMePhN(I)CIUCO,El (V), which was treatei 
with moist AgiO to produce the betaine Et Me Pi 
N CH» CO 0 (VI), in the form of 2 hydrates Th 

•’metastable monohydratc” (Via) is CuHnOjN H,0 
tiny needles, m 175° (dccompn ), very sol in HiO 
IIOAe, sol in EtOII, difficultly sol in EtOAc, n m 1 5S3 * 

0 003, w„ 1 549 * 0 003 (method of Bccle) Heatmt 

4 Via to 100-10° at 16 mm for 24 hrs , then increasing the 
temp to 180-90®, resulted in loss of water and decompn 
into EtMePhN and I, identified by conversion to MePb- 
NCH.CONH,, m 104® Treatment of aq Via with 
Ba(OH) t and pptn of the excess Ba ions with Cft 
filtration and distn to dryness in vacuo yielded EtMePhN 
and a residue of (lIOCIl,CO,)iBa Via formed the 
following salts chloroplatinale, orange, m 134°, purale, 

, yellow, m 158 5° (decompn ); d camphorsulfonate, m 
214-15®, [ajn 8 45°, acid oxalate, CuHitOiN HiC|0<, 
m 124 5® Acidification of the picrate with HO ana 
subsequent treatment with AgjO gave the 2nd hydrate 
of VI, a "stable dihydrate,” CuHuOiN 2H,0 (VIb) 
Via and VIb were obtained from V in proportions of 1 of 

1 5 to 10 VIb exists as monoclmic crystals (gomometre 
measurements given) , m 79 5°, resolidifies, m again 
above 100°, decomposes 145-50°. Heating of VIb first 

6 at 70-80° at 17 mm , then increasing the temp to 200- 

205°, produced EtMePhN and III, identified by con- 
version to ElPhNCIIiCONIh, m IOS®, and, at the highest 
temp , a fluorescent liquid, bu 195-205°, apparently 
i tePh N Ctl, CO, CII, CO, Et After treating aq VIb with 

Ba(OII),, then CO„ 9G% of the VIb was recovered The 
salts of VIb with HiPtCli, picric acid, d-campborsulfonio 
acid were identical with those obtained from Via, vlo 
yielded a neutral oxalate , m 160°, and an acid oxalate, 

7 m 69 5° Treatment of II with Mel gave V, ( Wnjcn 
reacted with moist Ag,0 to give VI in the form of a ‘ stable 
bydeajf " <VJc\ Alntir rrvt.h SH> j.tvd .FA'Wr.J’bNI. *“ 
was obtained in a purer state similarly from IQ obtaincfl 
by the isomerization of VIb VIc is apparently a won o- 
hydrate, Ci,HuOjN 11,0, m 104°, orthorhombic, strongly 
birefringent, n, 1 549 * 0 003, n m 1 585 * 0 000. "• 
1 658 * 0 003, on heating it 15 converted to I (predwn- 

e nantly) and Hi, identified b/jPCnversioti to the am“K s > 
m 164° and 103°, resp Tsotment with Ba(OH)i ah“ 
COj results in the recovery ofvle unchanged VIc WJJ 
the following salts chloroplatinale, orange, m . 
picrate, yellow, m 180° (dccompn ), from which Vlcjnij 
be recovered, d -ca mbhors id fonal e, m 190-91 , 

8 48°, neutral oxalate, m 173° (decompn ) . acid om J a 
(probably), m 134 5° 230 c of MePHPrN on standing 

10 days with 475 g of ICH,CO,Et yielded hlePhPrM 

9 CHiCOiEl (VO), which reacted with moist AgiO 
produce, after repeated crystns from EtOII, 30 g 
MePhPrN CH, CO O (VIII) in the form of a -metastabie 


monohydrate” (Villa), and 66 g in the form of a st**’ 
dihydrate” (Vlllb) VHIa, m 171* (dccompn ). "* 
1 595 * 0 003, n, 1 555 * 0 003, sol in H.O, slightly 
sol in abs EtOH, very slightly sol in MeONc, ** 
weakly acidic, was converted by heating 12 hrs at Jw » 
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. .t, . i 7 (V-on* tn MePhPrN and 1 equiy. of freshly distd. II in Et,0. On cooling a heavy 

'A’lilZ-fr'rn.rr , 1 C 0 2-1S^M h’uM sepd. wl.ich crysld to colorless i ih-I seek, 

jl/«/ > AA r t7iiCW r, bu ipiw , men y 80-1°. iVcpn of I by the double tleeompn. in 

t o the amide, m. 04 . (llOCH^oS.Ba! coned 0 q soln of Ca(SCN), and PhNII, HCl gave 30% 

then CO,, converted it to MePliPr vellow yields The conditions must be carefully controlled or 

Villa yielded the blowing sa • y cIlow ’, n y 127° various double compds sep The isomerization of I to 

ponder, m IDS *^3“ m %S° vcrvriglVtlysol PhNHCSNH, (IV) takes place over a wide range of 
(dccompn), oraWe, m^203 .vc^SiWivy , emp Wllh consi derablc evolution of heat. The trans- 

m Oo/e I ^ T1 . dihvdrate vfllb was ob- „ formation never exceeds 80% and suggests an equil. 

5= also^by frSt tncnTV of ^‘with 2 Up to 110% IV dc*s not revert at an , appr^iable rate 


tained also by treatment of the ptcratc c. ----- 
HCl, then with moist AgiO, m 81 5*. resolidifies and 
ogam m approx 100° (decompn ) , is much more sol in 
abs ElOH than is Villa, n m <. I 503. n, 1 555 * 0 003 
The action of heat converts VHIb to MePhPrN, Mc- 
1'hNCHjCOaPr (predominantly), and PhPrNCII,CO,Me. 
identified by conversion to their amides, m 104° and 80 . 

Scot cmntSSrfTOOTrt'SSwidVmi.'uS'rfS 3 Mchti mdII,n,“Kr3ll 1M C35-D -Phenyl- 

formed arc identical with those derived from Villa A thiocarbamide (I) , PhNIlCSMI,, is not hydrolyzed 


This apparent equil , the sepn. of I in liquid form during 
its prepn in rtjO, and the presence of a 11,0-sol sub- 
stance with the properties of a thiocarbamide in the prepn. 
of I from Ca(SCN)iand I’hNH, HCl indicate the existence 
of a 3rd unknown isomer of I and IV which undergoes 
desulfuration with case and which is freely sol. in 11,0. 
Action of hydrolytic agents on phenylthiocarbamide. 


formed arc identical with those derived from 1 
3rd “stable hydrate" (VIIIc). m 108* (accompanied by 
some Ate,!’hN Clh CO O, m 124*, chloroplattnale , m 


notmally to give NH, or I’hNHi with the simultaneous 
production of a Oil compd In coned alkali I is dissoed. 
into II|S and PhNIICN (II) Some Nil, is produced 
together with COj by the hydrolysis of II to PhNII, in 
secondary reactions I (5 k ) was refluxed with 1 0, 0 5, 
0 25, 0 125, 0 0025 and 0 00 equivs of KOH n 


190 •), was obtained by treatment of riiPrNCII,CO,Et 
with Mel, n* 1 r >05 * 0 003 , «, 1 555 * 0 003 . ptcrale, 

m. 189* (decompn) The reaction of p-MeC,H«NEtt , - , • 

with ICI!jCO,n, and subsequcni treatment with Ag,0 for 1 hr Detns of H,S and HbCN (III) by titration 
gave p-MeCMiNHh Clh CO 0 (IX), viry sol in II»0 4 with alk 7 n soln nnd by acidification with H.SO,, de- 


gavc p-A 

and EtOH, very hygroscopic, oxalate, m 138-9* IX, 
like LtiPhN CH, CO O and Me,PhNCII, CO O, exists 


in only 1 form Attempts to resolve these betaines, 
earned out with VIb, VIc and VJIIb by rccrystn of the 
<f-camphorsiilfonatcs, and on VIb, VIc and Villa with 
a culture of J'tnicilhum glaucum were unsuccessful The 5 HI tn comparison to the 29 0 ond C 00% obtained with 
aryl betaines studied produce stable gels with org acids 1 equiv of KOH Ilydrolysis^with AcOH and HCl 


cotnpn of IIjS with SO,. oxidation of excess SO* with 
UNO, and tiiration with 0 01 JV AgNOi showed the 
presence of 23 20, 8 G7, 2 29, 0 80, traces and 0 00% of 
II, S and 6 7, 0 8, 7 0. 7 0, 8 7 and 8 8% of m Thus, 
diminishing alky favors a dissocn into HT and PfiNH,. 
Similar results were obtatned by hydrolysis with 1 equiv. 
of Da (OH), which gave 13 21% of H,S and 9.89% of 


such as tartaric and citric acids, the sym betaines are 
pptd. by silicotungstic acid, SiWi,0»!I, 2911,0, in the 
form of definite cryst. silicotungstatcs, while the asym 
betaines form only tiny spheroidal particles of the siltco- 
tungstates In prepg the quaternary NH, salts, gel 
formation took place as the nnxt of tertiary amine and 
halogen compd stood; the progress of the reaction could 


gave no II, S, 10 OS nnd 01 85% of III together with 
faint and strong smells of PhNCS Thus the C — S bond 
is ruptured in the presence of alkali ond the C — NHPh 
linkage by treatment with acids The C — NH, bond is 
only cleaved in the presence of strong mineral acids. 
Ill Action of nitrous acid on phenylthiocarbamide. 
lbtd 049-0 — In the presence of acids UNO, reacts with 


be followed by the changing thickness of the gel layer 6 riiNHCSNH, (I) to give a base (II) (cf. Hector, Ber. 


and by the changing total vol. of the reaction mixt The 
rate of reaction varied with conditions of illumination, 
EtMerhN, prepd. from McPhNH and EtI, differed in 
reaction rale from that prepd. from EtBr, although both 
samples of EtMerhN, carefully purified, had the same 
consts. and produced identical Raman spectra G -P 
concludes from the existence of the betaines in several 
forms that the asym quaternary NII« salts exist in 3 


m “•*•»■* •••*** ... « . * ... me ycuow nuroso ncriv. oi 

diticrcnt inactive stereoisomeric (geometric) forms, and II Addn of a 2nd equiv. of NaNO, acted upon the 


22, 1170O8S9)) nnd NO or PhNCS (III) and N, accord- 
ingly as a strong or weak acid ionizer is present in the 
soln To obtain an idea of the progress of the 2 reactions, 
expts were earned out in Allen’s modification of Lunge's 
nitrometer and other detns were made on a larger scale 
to cst the yields of solid and liquid products The 
gradual addn of 1 equiv of pure NaNO, to a soln. of 
1 excess dil HCl pptd the yellow nitroso dcriv. of 


explains their existence on the basis of the bipyramidal 
bipotar ond monopyramidat monopolar formulas of 
II. D. Jones (Proc Cambridge r/iil. Soc tl, 111, J 
Chem. Soc. 83. 1400(1003), 87, 135(1905)), Willgcrodt 
(7 i prakt. them 41 , 291(1800)) and Risehoff (Ber 23, 
1972(1890)% indicating that changing the order of attach- 
es the different groups to the N atom produces the 


unchanged I The soln smelled of I’liNC from the 
beginning of the reaction which finally yielded 82-5% 
of II, 10% of III and n gas composed of 00 5% NO and 
9 5% N In the presence of dil AcOH, equlmol quan- 
titles of UNO, and I gave 00 5% of III, 237, of I and a 
gas contg. 80% N nnd 20% NO. Under any conditions 
the 1st. change is an oxidation producing II and NO, 


♦different corners Other compds prepd during the 8 followed by the normal reaction of amines forming N and 
k in v n r rt-nr inn nivir.ir »<■- • ‘ ~ X,TT III The evolution of N in the presence of AcOH shows 

that I contains an Nil, group and tint its configuration 
must be represented by PliHNC( S)NH, or PhN:C- 
(SH)NII, In the presence of HCl the configuration 
changes to that of a mol which has no NH, group Oxi- 
dation eliminates 1 S and 4 II atoms from 2 tnols. of I. 

„ ... C. R. Addinal! 

G fcf C A 2 s' iftorN .ri' , M* " ; , O . 0SSlble rearrangement reactions of monochloroamlne 
by Pathakfcf 'c A lo w ^. h , . tla , d ( cscrlbcd 9 * nd certain Grignard reagents Geo. II. Coleman and 


study of the reaction giving rise to the quaternary NIL 
salts are- ElUe,PhNI. ni 134*; P-A!eC,Il,EuNI, m 
l*>ff 5% sol in 11,0, 1 tOII, nearly insol in EtOAc, p- 
MeCJhttNCIhCO,rj, bu 109-2°; p-AfeCtlhEtNCIh- 
COA//,,m. 123*. G R. Yohe 

condensation of w bromoacetophenone with l-o-amlno- 
phenyl-3.phenylthioearbamide Tejendra N. Ghosh. 

.' A* ?J2(_1935) —The product obtained by 


Phenylthlocarbamldes Triad NCS . 
thiocyanate Hans Krall and Ramcshwar Dayol Gupta. 
J. Indian Chem Soc. 12. 029-34(1935).— Aniline thio- 
cyanate (I) has been prepd m theoretical yields by the 
direct union of I>1, Nil, (II) and IISCN (III) . A measured 
quantity of III, prepd by passing II, S through Hg(SCN), 
m aml es,d by Vol hard's method, was added to 1 


£ 1 « 3 »,Vr~ I ’ hCII,MKCI Bnt! CINII, yield 92% of Ph- 
C IV^ I V i : x,?; C,J,,Me 9 I Rlves 47 % of «-Ci.H t NII,; if 
o-MeC»HtNII, or r»,ff-MeCi # H 4 NII, ore fonned in these 
reactions, they arc present in less than 1% of the reaction 
PA'?!'?*: ™>Cn CHCHjMgCl yields 14% of PliCII- 
‘ Thus no indication of rearrangement 




C. J. West 
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The preparation of m-phenylenediethylamine. £-phenyl- 
ene diethyl amine and bec2oheiamethyleni nn ne from 
the three phenylenediacetonitnles Paul Ruggti, B B. 
Bussemaker, Hdhelm Muller and Alfred Staub. Ueh 
Chim Acta 18, 138S-05(1935) — By employing pressures 
of 70-75 atm Ht at temps of 90-100% tt is possible to 
obtain 50-60% yields of primary amines by reduction of 
nitriles, since the higher temp and pressure shortens the 
time of reaction, and of aldimme formation Ten g 
w-C,Hi(CH,CN)i (cf Titley, C A. 20, 1794) ra 100 cc. 
abs ale satd with NHi was reduced with Hi (70 atm ) 
at 90-100°, with 20 g Nt on clay (Rupe, C. A. 13, 2196) 
as catalyst Removal of ale in racuo (the amine pro- 
tected from CO,) and distn gave C g. m-C%H t {CII,~ 
(l), bi« 152-3 % The residue contains secondary 
amine as shown by analysis of the HC1 salt and Pt salt. 
The following denvs of 1 were prepd : dt-HCl salt, m. 
300-302° (decompn ) (block); Pt tall, m 242°; di-Bz 
dertv , m 181° Similarly, 40 g f>-C,H,(CH,CN)i (cf. 
Titley, C A 20, 1794) (40 g catalyst) gave 24 g. p- 
C.H ,(CH,CH,NH,)t, b. 130% m 36°, dt-HCl talt, m. 
only in a free flame; Pt salt, darkens 280°; picrate, m. 
246° (decompn), dt-Bs dertv, m 225°, di-Ac denv , 
ra 210° 15 g o-C*K.(CH,CN), (HI) (Moore and 

Thorpe, C. A 2, 1443) in 100 cc sols ent was reduced in 
the same manner, using 30 g catalyst 12 5 g distillate 
was obtained, 7 6 g bn 120-9° Redistn yielded a 
product, bn 126-7°, which was shown to be e- 
C.H. CH, CH, NH CH, CH, (IV) (cf von Braun and 

Reich, C A 20, 1413), and not o-C.H.(CH,CH,NH,),. 
prepd. in 20% yield by reduction of ID with Na and ale 
(von Braun, ctal , C A 11,2676) Several mechanisms 
are proposed to account for the formation of IV 

W Gordon Rose 

Some remarks with regard to the communication of 
J Reilly and P J Drawn on the mechanism of diazoti- 
zation J BCeseken and H Schoutissen Rec trav 
chim 54, 956-8(1935) — B and S criticize the paper of 
Reilly and Drumm ( C A 29, 65S0*}, stating that R and 
D have paid no attention to the earlier work of B and S 
(C A 15, 1023, etc ) and that R and D fail to give 
details of their procedure for the detn of the quantity of 
diazotized ammo salt with the colorimeter so that it is 
impossible to discuss the results on the basis of the B and 
S . . Oden E Sheppard 

Condensations between maleic anhydride and 
phenylhydrazones Guido la Parola Case chim 
ital 65, 624-7(1935) —The condensation reaction of 

OC CH CH CO O (I) with Sell iff bases (cf C A 29, 
3315 ) was extended to phenylhydrazones of aromatic 
aldehydes to learn whether, besides the expected forma- 
tion of an acyl group in the NH group, the HC N group 
would be hydrolyzed However, the only reaction was 
the following I + PhlINN CHAr -» ArCH NNPh- 
COCH CHCO,H In each case when equimol quantities 
of the 2 reagents in C.H, were mixed at 70°, the products 
were pptd directly on cooling Since the reaction seems 
to be a genera! one, it should be of utility as a means of 
identification of phenylhydrazones When the NH group 
in the phenylhydrazone contains an alkyl group as in 
PhMeNN CHPh, there is no reaction with I, even after 
prolonged refluxing N Maleylbenzalphenylkyirazone- 
carboxylic and, PhCH NNPhCOCH CHCOiH, m 
123-4° N-p-Tolual homolot, f>-MeC.H,CH NNPhCO- 
CH CHCOiH, m 107° Antsal compd , m 136® 
Sahcylal compd , m 126° All 4 acids are hydrolyzed 
by hot aq 0 5 N NaOH to the corresponding phenyl- 
hydrazones C C Davis 

Constitution of some additive compounds of tertiary 
phosphines W Cule Davies and W P Walters J 
Ckem Soc 1935, 1786-92 — The dissocn of the compd 
R'RiP CS, results in CS, (gas) + R'R,p (liquid) 
R'RiP (vapor) The empirical index of stability is 
obtained by comparing the temps at which the dissocn 
pressure of a denv of PhMejP (taken as unity) and of 
the standard become 50 mm. The following give the 


1 index of stability, the m p. (sealed tube) and color of tic 
finely powd compd : p-OMe 134, 119% deep orange, 
p-Me 1 11, 118% light brown, PhMe,P 14)0, 102°, 
terracotta; p-PhO 0 97, 88% salmon-pink; p Er 0 92, 
96°, orange; 2,5-Me, 0 81, 71 5°; 2.4,6-Me, 0 5S, 46° 
rhEtjP derivs : p-MeiN 1 27, 103% deep orange, p. 
PhO 0 77, 69% brown; p-Me 0 62, 55°, chocolate, 
unsubstituted 0 49, 45% brown ; p-Br <0 4 The sta 
bihty of the compd is increased by an elcctron-releasaig 

2 group (p-Me) and diminished by an electam-attzartag 
group (p-Br). Comparison of the CSi compds of p- 
tolyl-, p-rylyl- and 2,4,6 tnmethjlphenyldimethylphos- 
phines shows that the introduction of o-Me groups de- 
creases the stability. Change from aryldimethy! to 
aryldiethylphosphines considerably depresses the suhihty 
of the additive compd The mechanism of the formation 
of the CSi compds is discussed Values are given for 

3 the dissocn. consts of the above compds ; also, for the 
vapor pressures of PhMeiP and 6-MeC.H.PMe, Et.P 
formed the following compds • phcnyllhiocarbtmiie, pale 
yellow, m G1 % p-tolyllhwcorbimide, pale yellow, m 6S- 
90°, p-nitropkenylthiocarhmuJe, lemon -yellow, m 97’, 
p benzoqmnone, black, m about 180°, tnbutylphosphne 
p-hensoquinone, cream, m about 180-90°, p-tof >tii 
mrthylphosphtne-p-benzoqutnone, cream, does not m 250° 
Mol -wt detns showed the following degree of dissocn • 

* EtiP CS, 0 13, 0 07, FbPMe, CS, 0 59-0 77. file- 
OC.II.PMe, CS, 0 54-0 69, Et,P CS, (in C.H.) 0 72, 
PhNCS EtiP (ebulboscopic in hie, CO) 0.3S, p-O.NOH. 
NCS EtiP, 0 0C; p-McC.H,NCS Et.P, 0 52. EbP CS, 
has a mol cond of 0 015 and 0 019 for 20 and 100 1 If 
mol The reaction between a tert phosphine and S u 
practically instantaneous There is no evidence ol 
combination between Bu,P and the following compds in 

s Et,0 at —80°: Ph-CO, dimethyl -y-pyrone, thiourea, 
thiosinamwe, thiocarbamlide, 4,4'-bisdimetbylamino 
thiobenzophenone, Na diethj ldithiocarbamate ana p 
dunethylammobenzybdenerhodanme C. J B'est 

Two methods for lodmating phenols C V. Bardeianu 
Ann set «n iv Jassy 20, 131-8(1935) -Tiro new mere 
or less general methods have been developed for lodinatog 
phenols In the 1st, I, in MeOH was added drop by dwp 
to a soln of the phenol in MeOH cootg dry NH, The 

6 reaction was rapid at first but slowed up near the end 
The yields were better by tlus method than with *4 
NaOH although anstols, if formed at all, were fanned by 
either method Methylamines, even NMe.OH, could 
be substituted for NH, The I entered para and then 
ortho to the OH group In this method the NHi sored 
to neutralize the HI and may have also formed inter- 
mediate products such as NH,I and NHI, A soln i o! 

, 13 g I, was added to 6 g 3,4-Me.C.H.OH in NH, MeOH 
H,0 was added, the soln was extd with Et»0, the EW 
was washed with aq SO,, dried and evapd , Jeajmg 
3,i-dimrlhyl-6-todophenol, m. 71 ° (from petroleum etberj 
■3,5-MeiC.HiOH when treated ra the same way gave a 
dnodo-3 ,5-dtmelhyl phenol, m 176-7° (decompn), 
late, m 153—4 ° This duodophenol gave an anstol tow 
the liberation of I, when heated with 10% NaOH in * , 
presence of K,S,0, In the 2nd method the 8C ? ,0 (* 

8 mcrcuri denv of the phenol was dissolved in NaOH .sow 
and slowly poured into dll aq AcOH contg I, aad "* 
The reaction ArHgOAc -+ I, — Arl + IHg04c 
instantaneous and quant In fact the reaction coma « 
used for detg acetoiymcrcun compds by using 
standardized I, sola and titrating back The advantages 
of the method are that the acetoxymercun denvs aw 
easy to prep , that no anstols are formed and that^e 
enters the nng ra the same position as the AcOHg 

9 thus orienting the I denv 4,6-Diacetoxymercun-- 

dunethylphenol (64 g) was mixed with 180 « 9 

NaOH, dild to 1 1 and slowly poured into 52 g 1* 

60 g KI in AcOH. After standing the soln was . 
canted, the Hgl, was dissolved in KI soln and thcpncn“ 
was taken up in petrol ether and treated with '"’ 
Yield, 93% of 4,6-dnodo-2,5-dimethytphenol. m 63 (“j® 
AcOH) UTaen heated with NaOH or Nal soln 

gave an anstol 2-Acetoxymerctin-6-bromotDy™ • 
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thymol, an oil. When heated with 10% NaOH thil 
liberated Bri and formed an atistol John E. Milbcry 
Identification of phenol* with 2,4-dimtiochlorobcn2tne. 
R. W. Dost and 1 rank Nicholson. J. Am Chem. Soc 
57, 2368-0(1015) — The following 2,4-dmtlrophenyl ethers 
were prepd from the Na salt of the phenol and 2,4- 
(0,N),C«II|CI in 05% ElOH PhOII, pale yellow, m 
f,0®, o-MeCAUOU, pale yellow, m 00 8 . m-uomer, 
pale greenish yellow, m 74 8 , P-isomtr, m 03 5°, 
pale yellow, m G7®, guaxacol, pale yellow, m 07 , _o 
CitJItOII, pale yellow, m 128®, 0-isomer, m 03°, 
p-UOCtJU'h, pale greenish yellow, m 1 1R 8 , resorcinol, 
huff, m 10 1 8 , tioeugenol, S-yellow, m 130°, 0-O,NC«H,- 
011, huff, m 142°, m isomer, light yellow, m 138®. 
p isomer, light yellow, m 120°, 2,5-Cl(IIO)C t l[,Me, 
pale greenish yellow, m 112°, o-ICJI,OII, pale yellow, 
m 93*. o-CIC%II,OII, pale greenish yellow, m 99°, 
m-uomer, pale yellow, ill 73°, p-uomer, pale yellow, m 
12h* , 2.4-CUCAhOII. pak yellow, m 119°, 2,4,t, 
Cl,C t H:OIl. pale yellow, m 130°, o-BrC t II t OIJ, pale 
gieomsh yellow, m 89*, p-uomer, pale yellow, m 141°, 
2, 4- BrtCtlhOII, pale yellow, m 135°. 2,4fi-Br,C t Ih01I. 
pale greenish yellow, m 135°, e-IC,IT t OH, light yellow, 
m 166*. C J West 

Carvacral V Benzyl ethers of acetylated methyl- 
Isopropylphenols Ilnnns John and Paul Beetz J 
prakt. Chem. 144 , 49 53(1915), cf C A 29, 795S\- 
/>-Acetothymol (I) and PhCH,CI with EtOH-KOH give 
about 85% of p-ccelolhymvt benzyl ether, m 71°, p- 
propionyl homolog, m 64° p-butyro homotog, m 47°, 
p uoealero homolog, m 40°, p-acelothymyl 4 ntlrobenzyl 
ether, pale yellow, m 10-1°, p propionyl homotog, pak 
yellow, m. 110 8 ; p-butyro homotog, yellow, m 97°, p- 
umalero homolog, yellow, m 84 , p-benzoyl homolog, 
yellow, m. 01*. p-Acetocanvcryl benzyl ether, m Gl®, 
4-miroben:yl ether, yellow, m 11-*“, p-propiocarcacryl 
4-nUrobenzyl ether, yellow, m. 12S* I ami CH,(CH,C1), 


with EtOlI-KOH gi\c glycerol a,n‘-bu(p-acetothymyl) 
ether, m. 109°; the o-nitro-p-acetothymyl ether, m 95* 

C J West 

Synthesis of certain alkyl and aryl cryptophenols 


and di-<n-0-xyloyl disulfide, . 

The disulfide was sepd. after dccompn. of the mono- 
sulfide by Nil, Di-flJ-o-xyloyl sulfide, treat cd with a le. 
NH,. gives 3.4 MnC.II.CONTI, and 3,4 McC.IUCOSNH. 
3 4-McjC.lIiCOiH was obtained by the Grigmrd reaction 
in G0% yield. M Wojcicchowskt 

Phenyl ether aeries IV. Phenoxybenzene-4 ( 4'-di- 
thiol and related compounds C M. Sitter and Paul If. 
8 Scrutclifield J Am Chem. Soc 58, Gl 5(1010), cf. 
C A 25, 2705 — Reduction of phcnoiyhcnzen c -4,4'- 
disulfonyl chloride with SnCli-IlCl-AcOII gives 7j% of 
phenoxy benzene^, 4‘ -dithwl (I), m. Ittl-d 8 , with Cl- 
UIiCO,lI in 5% KOH there results 83% of phenoxy- 
bensene-4,4'^lithioglycolic acul, m 1G5-G 8 , various 0! nts. 
of ClSOjI 1 in AijO or in IIiSO. either did not affect this 
acid or product d IIjO-sol derivs , SOCIi gives nn oily 
3 mat crial, C,.H„SO,CI„ winch yields watli AlClj a rcil 
tar I and Me, SO, in NaOH give 89% of 4,4' -dimethyl- 
thtoldiphenyl ether, m 81-1 5° C. J West 

Reaction of aldonme derivatives with bases. II, The 
reaction of carbethoxy-<« benzaldoximes with sodium hy- 
droxide Charles R Hauser, I irl Jordan and Ruth 
O'Connor J Am Chem 2>oc 57, 2156-8(1915), cf. 
C A 28, 128* — Tlie relative yields of nitriles and oximes 
formed in the reactions of earbcthoxy-o-bcnzaldoxinies 
* with NaOH arc a (unction of the temp Contrary to the 
previously accepted view that certain carbctlioxy derivs. 
of a -benzaldoximes base ^-configurations, it liAs been 
shown that they arc all of the a-type The carhethoxy 
dems with NaOII give higher yields of nitrile and lower 
yields of oxime than the corresponding Ac derivs Data 
arc given for 30° and 100° C J West 

, Removal of hydrogen and arid radicals from organic 

p-benzoyl homolog, s compounds by means of bases II The removal of 
m r.t* acetic arid from acetyl aldoxlmes by alkalies Chirks R. 

Hauser and I arl Jordan J Am Chem Soc 57,2150-6 
(1935), cf C. /I. 28, 12S>. 29, 500’> — Acctyl-d-benzald- 
oximes and 2 N NaOII give both mtnte and oxiinc, the 
yield of oxitne in most cases predominating at t) 8 and 
those of the nitrile at 30*. With acctyl-n benzaldoximes 
~ N NaOII gives both nitrile (or the corresponding acid) 


Martin E. McCreal and Joseph B. Nicdcrl J Am and oxime at 100 8 and, in certain cases, even s,t 30 8 ; 
Chem. Soc. 57, 2625-7(1933) —Condensation of Me, (iso- 0 with the exception of theo-NO,denv ,tlie yields of oxime 
I*r)COH ond ThOH with ZnCl, gives p-(2,2,3-tnmethyl - 
propyl) phenol, m. 103 8 , PhOII cocff (P C ) 45, Mc,Bu- 


COH gives p-tert-heptyl phenol, br M 280*. (iso-Bu),- 
CIIOH and FhOIf did not give the expected p-krl-octyl- 
phenol but p-ferl-butylphenol l-Methyl-2-cyclohexanol 
and PhOII give p-2-methylcyclohexylphenol, m 107°, 
l\ C. S-iie uomer, in Rif*, p C 105. 4- Me uomer. 


were much greater than those of the ocid, the yields of 
acid were extremely small at 30* /9-3,4-Methylcne- 
dioxybenzaldoxiine acetate is hydrolyzed somewhat more 
rapidly than the corresponding n-isomcr, but It is Probable 
that there is no very great difference in these rates It 
is concluded that a- and 0 aldoximc acetates Undergo 
fundamentally the same types of reaction with alkali 


• *08 , !*• C. ,0. PhCIUOIl gives p-PhCH,C,H t OII, they form oxime by hydrolysis and nitrile by elimination 
£**CII,CH,OH yields p-PhMe- 7 of AcOH They differ primarily in the case with which 
1 il z/ij’ " ' ,u PhMeCtCOII gives 2- they eliminate AcOH, the fl-isomers undergone this 

f.tst i *'' <r " 7 “tone, b,» 145-8®, P C 33, reaction much more readily than the corresj,on<i ln g a- 

1 gives »-methyl-3-phenyl-3-(4-hydroxy- isomers These results ore discussed on the basi$ c f the 

^ b * , c J West hypothesis tliat the formation of nitrile from acetyl 

inyroxine irom hydroqulnone monomethyl ether and aldosimes consists of the removal of a portion of alkali 
. Savitxkd Med ex ptl followed by the release of acetate ion In the Presence 

i U n ,^ni ^ o.J,39-l9nPT »)-Tomake3 1 4.5-r I C,H > NO, of Na,CO, ccrtam acetyl- 0 -bcuzaldoximcs gi>, 

jodatrdin MeOlI with 1CI and 2,6- g yields of nitrile and low yields of the corresponding 

2 ,, w L j hU ’ Oh, ," 0cl1 ">'6 ■Myl— h™.ddoi,m«, »,th KNIT, 

nit rosy Isulfune acid m acid, and treated with KI and • 

Na II > drorpnnonc mono- Me ether and 3 ,4.5-1,0,11, NO, 
w-ere con.knsed m McCOEt producing pure 3,5-duo<lo- 
llV.:^.!‘.“!^_ nn,y l nltrobcn . Icne _- Tlle nitro group 


5*ldnilo!|" < f4' SCd h'PPuric acid, der.w of f>-aminoaeetophcnoue 'w 

!^_.i o [?..•, 5 r Hl ‘ ,odo ." 1 * (4 ;methoxyphenoxy) benzyl 9 following new compd, were prepd Me />-acctyI n henvl 

is possible to eliminate carliamate. •" — 1 J. ” 


tdcne| -2-phcnyl-5-oxazolone. It w cun , lna , e 

the ethenficatton and obtain directly ^-3,5-«hiodo-4- 
f4 - hydroxyphenoxyjphenyl - a - ammopropionic acid, 
which, after introduction of 2 1 atoms, produced thyroxine 

*5:, •< mttde on .old chlorido, 

t-uawit. hzperl and Lucnn Oziehlo Ror-mhi Ct,**, is 
r,cnch dl3)(,IOd)_SV fh( nc,m oT & 


high 

. __ hqtnd 

NII, form both mtnlc and oxime, the yields of nitrite 
being greater Tnbks give the yields of products 

C. J. West 

Nitro and bromomtro derivatives of 8-aminoaceto- 
phenone Chr W Raadsxcld. Rec, trav chin,. 54, 
813-27(1935) — The nitration and hrommation of several 
’ ' ' ' studied The 


carliamate. m lb2 8 , Et P-acetylphcnjlcarbamqte 
159 8 , A'-(4-acctylphenyl)-A , '-cthylurca, m 157° ’ 
2-mtro-4 -acetyl phenylcarbamate, m I07 8 , Me o'c-di* 
nitro-i-aeetylphenylearbamate, m. 213®, Et 2->iitro-4- 
acctylphenylcarbamatc. in 111 8 , Et 2,6-nitro-4-. ace tyl- 
phenylcarbamate, m 176®, ;V-(2-mtro-4-acctylphenyl)- 
A’',A’-cth>lnitrourca, m 91®, A’.(2,6-dimtro-4s aC etvl- 
phenyl)-.V',.V-ethyIimrourea, m 126®, .V-(2,0-dUjitro-4- 
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acetylpheny!) -N '-phenyl urea, 


aminoacetophenone (I) (N- Ac deriv , m 222°), m 176’, 
4-(bromoacetyl)amraoacetophenone, m 157“, 3 bromo- 
4-ammo-5 mtroaectophenone (II) (N - Ac denv , m 203®), 
m. 181®. I and II could be diazotized only by Witt's 
procedure (KiSjOj and abs lINOi) When the diazotized 
II was heated, 3,5-dinitrobromobenzene was obtained, 
the Ac group thus being displaced by the NOi group 

E. W. Scott 2 

Some derivatives of p-ammoacetophenone Chr W. 
Raadsveld Ree Irav chm 54, 827-32(1935).— The 
following denvs of p-II t NC«H ( COMe were prepd : N- 
(4-acetylphenyl)urea, m 183® (148° reported), JV-(4- 
acety!phenyl)-N ' -phenylurea, m 195®, N (4-acetylphenyl)- 
N'-a-naphikylurea, m 209®, 2,4-dinitro-4 '-acetyldi- 
phenylamine, m 192“ (185® reported); 2,4-dinitro-a * 
naphlhyl-4-acetylphenylamme, m 162®. Denvs of 
acetophenone ketazme 3-nilro-4-amino, m 350*; 3- 3 
nilro-4-acelylamvto, m 270®, 3,5-dinitro-4-amino, m 
345°, 3-iromo -4 -acetylam mo, m 315*; 3-nUro-i- 

amvno-S bromo, m 315®; 3-nitro-4-acetytamino-5-bromo, 
m above 350® Denvs of acetophenone phenylhydra 
zone 3-ntlro-4-amino, m 135-8®, 3,5-dsnilro-4-amtno, 
m 245®, 3-nilro-4-amino-5-bromt>, m 80®, 3-nstro-i- 
acetylammo, m 160*. E W Scott 


191®, 3,5-dmitro-4- 4 fiavones from poplar buds, chrysol and tectochrysol 


(Piccard, Ber 10, 176(1877)), but its resistance t<_ 

sapon suggests its formulation as 4',2',6'-McO{HO)y- 
CM,COCII,CH,Ph C. R. Addinall 

Diphenyfmalomc acid. H. J Morsman. II eh. Chtm. 
Ada 18, 1460-8(1933). — Sapon of Ph,C(CO,R) l and 
Ph,C(COCl), (I) with dil NaOH yields PhjCIICOjH (II) 
(Staudinger, et al , C <4.8, 1112). 4 1 g I, bo • 150-2®, 
was agitated 17 hrs with 20 g IIjO The acid was extd 
with ether. After removal of the ether in vacuo, the 
residue was triturated with C.H, and the cryst. product 
(III) dried in a high vacuum at room temp HI loses 
COj below its m p , and m at the same temp as II 
The mixed m p of II and III shows no depression Analy- 
sis of III gives values in agreement with the theoretical 
values for Ph,C(CO s H)i 195 mg III and CHiNj in 
ether gave 120 mg. PhjC(CO«Me)i, m 03 0-3 6®. 

W Gordon Rose 

Higher benzenoid hydrocarbons II The isomenc 
bromofluorenones Harry P Miller and G Bryant 
Bachman J, Am Chtm Soc. 57, 2443-6(1935); cl. 
C A 28, 3671 s . — 2-(4-Bromobenzoyl) benzoyl chloride, in 
162-3°, results in 92% yield from the acid and PCI, in 
C.H.; liquid NHi gives 95% of the amide, m 184-5®, 
NaOBr gives 82 6% of 2-(4-bromobenzoyl)antlmt (I), 1 


Ilydrazones and semicarbazides from p thiocyano- 10G-7*. 2 CjHiSbiNHC.II.COCl and PhBr with AlCli, 

phenylhydrazlne Zemchi Horn J Pharm Soc Japan * followed by hydrolysis of the impure ^ulfonamide svilh 


followed by hydrolysis c 
HjSO.-AcOII, give 28% of I The Oesterlin reaction 
(C A. 26, 5550) gives only 1 0% of I from 2-(4-BrC.H«- 
COlC.H.COjH Through the diazo reaction I gives 
92% of 3 bromoHuorenone, light yellow, m. 162®, the 
over-all yield from 0 C,H,(CO),0 is 55%, from o-HO»* 
CC»H,NH| 21% 2-Benzoyl-6-bromobenzoyl chloride. 
light brown, m__n!«0®_£85 9%), 2 bromo-6-bentoyl- 


55, 880-7(m German I05-8)(1935) — Reduction of 
diazomum compds of p-thiocyanoamlme with SnCl, gave 
p Ihiocyanophe nylhydrazme-UCl (I) , decomp g 183®, the 
jree base, CjHtNiS, m 95-6® Condensation of I (in 
95% ale ) with the following ketones and aldehydes gave 
the corresponding p-thiocyanophenylhydrozones whose 

m ps aregiven MeiCO, colorless needles, m 123 5-9®, ... 

acetonyl-p-thiocyanophenylhydrazine, CnHuN.S,, yellow* benzamuie, m 135-10® (87%); 2-bromo-e-benzoylanutne, 
needles, m 217®, AcCOjH, yellow needles, m 191-15®, m 123-30® (57%), the diazo reaction gives 70% of 
‘ ” n 109-10®, Bill, yellow needles, 4-bromoftuorenone (II) , light yellow, m 185-7® (25% 

” ‘ "* over-all yield from the anhydride), o BrC.H.1 and 0- 

IC«H,CO,Mc with Cu powder give 14% of 2-bromo-2 - 
corboxybtphenyl, m 186-7®; with coned HiSO. it gives 
a quant yield of II HI The isoxnenc monobromo 9- 
fluorenols and monobromofluorenes Ibid. 2447-50 — 
Bromofluorenones (I) are reduced to bromofluorenols by 
6 ZninEtOH-NH.OII, 2-, m 130° (97%); 3-, ra 142-5° 
(85%), 4-, m 149-50® (02%) ; with I and red P in 
glacial AcOlI these are reduced to the bromofluorenes 
(II) 2-, m 110° (82%); 3-, m 90-1® (quant); 4-, 
m 165" (80%) II are obtained from I by reduction 
with amalgamated Zn ui EtOII-IICI (practically quant 
yield) Satn of II in EtOII with dry HBr gives dibromo- 
fluorines 2,9-, m 107 5-8 6” (quant ), 3,9-, m 124-5° 
(92%), 4,9-, m 194-5* (83%); HCI gives the bromo-O- 


AcPb, yellow plates, ... 

m 135-6®, o-HOCiH.CHO, yellow needles, m 172-3 ®. 
m -isomer, colorless needles, m 167®, p isomer, yellow 
needles, m 154®, o-MeOC.H,CHO, yeUow plates, m. 
147-8°, p isomer, yellow-brown needles, m 129-9 6®, 
hello tropin, colorless needles, m 153-4®, veratraldehyde, 
yellow plates, m 117", isovamllin, yellow brown plates, 
m 148-9“, 3-EtO-4-MeOCilI,CHO, yeUow needles, m 
113-14®, resorcylaldehj de, yellow needles, ra 191-2®, 
2,4-(MeO)iC.lIiCllO, yellow needles, m 129-9 5", p- 
tolualdehyde, yellow needles, m 118-19”, cumaldebyde, 
yellow prisms, m 140*, 0-O,NC.H,CHO, orange red 
needles, m 171 ®, m isomer, yeUow crystals, m 161-2”, 
p-isomer, orange-yellow needles, m 185-0°, p-Me,- 
NC«H t CHO, yellow flakes, m 158-9°, m C1C.H.CHO, 
- 125-5 5°, 5 Cl 2 HOC.H.CHO, 


yellow needles, 


yellow needles, m 217-18°, 3 p 5-Cl,-2-HOC,H,CHO! 7 chlo'rofl'uor 
vpllnw nmm. m 9X!_4’ P1.ru nif'im ...n 


yellow pnsms.m 223-4°, PhCII CHCIIO, yellow pnsms 
m 139-40°, 2 furaldehydc, yellow prisms, m 124° 
0-naphtholaldchyde, yellow needles, m 207-8°, d- 
galaetose, colorless needles, m 181 5°, d mannose, 
colorless plates, m 185-0°, l arabinose, colorless needles, 

™ „ 166-0 5*. 1-p-Tkwcyanopkenylsemtcarbaztde, m 
217 {thus dertv , m 187°) , 4-phenyl dcnv , m 239-9 5® 

' ’ o deriv , m 190-1°) . 4-e-tolyl de w , rn 183-9° (Ihio 8 


102° (quant ), 3-, m. 116-17® 


(87%), 4-, m. 141-2® (80%). In the presence of AcOII 
fluorene mercurates predominantly in the 4-position, 
in the absence of solvents the 3-isomer is also formed, 
the sepn of the isomers was not attempted because of 
their tnsoly Treatment of the products with FtOH* 
CaCli and subsequent bromination gave the Br denvs. 

C. J. West 

Free radicals E Darmois Bull, soc chins. [5], 


-isomer, m 230° (ihio deriv , 

238-9° llhio dew , m 170-1*). 

, PI Nakamura 

2 ,6 - Dihydroxy - 4 - methoxy - 0 • phenylpropiophe- 
n one, extracted front the oil 0/ Popufus bafsamifera Albert 

Cons and Hcnn Canal Compl rend 201, 1435-7 allu me mu.u 01 energies or uissoen was 1 
(1935) — Elimination of free acids, phenols, phenylelhyi- the importance of the study of free radicats 


cinnamic and cinnamic esters from the coned essence Thirty' references 
obtained by the extn of fresh buds of Populus baisamtfera 9 Hydroxy polyketones 


2, 2053-67(1935) — Lecture on free radicals of various 
types, long-life radicals such as PhjC, short life of the 
type of Me and Et, and radicats discovered by mass and 
ordinary spectrographic methods The use of these 
methods for the detn of mol dimensions and vibrations 
' the ealen of energies of dissocn was discussed and 
. . stressed 


produced a viscous yellow-brown liquid partially sol ... 
cold benzene Recrystn of the insol fraction from ale 
gave fine pale yellow needles of a dihvdrocbaicone (I), 
CitHi.O., m 163®, cleaved by boiling for 3 hrs with 
coned HCI into 1 mol of PhCHjCH s CO,H (II). m 49°, 
and 1 mol of 3,5-{HO>tC,HiOMe I m 78* Demethyta- 
tion with boiling HI formed equimol amts of Mel, II 
and 3,5-(lIO)]C.II|OH In its compn. I resembles the 


n 


Blatt and W Lincoln Hawkins J Am Chem Soc 58, 
81-4(1930), cf C A 29, 5097* — Bz,CHOAc (I) m 
95% EtOH shows 5 1% enol content; it is not affected 
by AcCl, by p-MeOC.H,COCl in CiHiN or by Ac.O alone 
or with H.SOa, it does not form a Cu dcnv. with CuSO. 
In aq Na t CO» I gives BzOH, AcOH and BzCHjOII. 
aq NaOH gives BzOH and AcOH; Na.CO. m MeOII 
gives BzOH, AcOH and BzOMe, EtOH gives BzOEt, 




<OAc)» in AcOH gives bcnzil. Na,CO» Rives BzOH 
BzCHtOH , nq. NaOH gives BzOH. in MeOII there 
results BzOMe Distn at -l mm gives fers-iyrcorJinW 
Jewro-V, m 120* Bx ,01031 does not give a color 
test with NH> acids C J West 

Salt tonnaUon of mononuclear naphthalene derivatives 
Herbert 11 Hodgson and Reginald L 1 Uiott J CAm 
iiv IW5, 1S2*0--1 —2 JCitruaceto-l-na phi halide- (20 It ) 
and Cl in AcOH at 100* give 11 s of the 4-CI Jen - , m 
219*. h>drolysis ot 10 g with lliSO, CtOll-HjO Rises 
S4 g of J-rAi.-fO-.f-wifri'-l-'M/'AJWjminr, orange ni 
£02*. removal of the NHi croup through the duro 


iishmabon and purification o! d nsphthjlarume to the 
presence of fr-naphthrlamine and properties of some 
sulfonvl derivatives Herbert H Hodgson and Ernest W. 
Smith J CArm 5oc 1935, 1SM-0— The solubilities 
of O-toluene-n- (I) and -^-naphtha! ides (H) in 2°> aq. 
KaOH at 16* are 123 R and 3 c per 1 , resf. ; II is prac- 
tically tnsol in I0 r ' r XaOH. tn 2^ KOll the tallies are 

I S3 c and II 06 g. per 1 & C.tllrNll* may be estimated 

m the presence of the ot-isnmer by the complete pptu of 

II in the presence of a high concn of N’a ions; however, 
when the awn o! I tvctvds 20*7, II is only partly pptd ; 


a E*. removal ot me mi, croup tnrougn me amo re- wu™ ,;r ' r. " ',\y* * 

action Rives l-cMaro-d-ritriuupAjAafriir, dart brown, ro j for cone ns of I between -a ana 5b c, the sol} °> II is 
.. . . . ..in.., I, to f hr muntitv Cif 1 in Snln. 


127*, reduced by SnClj to 4-rAi va-2 -ea/ 1 Al Yyfjm 1 1 . 

(IS* (itimrlMr, Itghr brown plates) The 4-Br 
drnv. was similarly ptepd (.hilmr.m IS4« 5*. st urn- 
<A2cn3r, bull -brown') 2-A ilro-l -napllA\(jeii”r 4- 
mfrcvruicttj't (1), orange-red, n 2l2*, mrrc*ruki' r nJr. 
brown, m. 2S9*. twmiftVcwrtJe, red brown, m 24$*, 
iHfrcwroWide, deep scarlet, m 237*. mr»c« r iAwf*w2r, 
scarlet, tn. 2t<0* (decompn ) I and Kl-1 give 4-iodo-2- 
nitro-l-naphth)l.im»ne 1 which was transformed rnto 4- 
\odo-3-nafk:)iyiimine, brown, m TO* (Ae dentr , m. 201 *, 
Bs dt nr , tn. 145*, sMsmrAicrtJe, light brown) Re- 
duction of 2<bloro-l-TutTO-l -naphihi lanunc with SnCl, 
m HCl-FtOH fives the IICI salt, needles, of 3 -ek!<-rp-l ,4- 
KafA.'Ayfeiofijminr. pale green, m t 14 *, oxidation gives 
2-chloro-M-naphlhoquuione, .\,.V*-di-.4e drnr , m 
""*; di-Bs Jtn? , m 235* Reduction of 2-chloro-4- 


almost exactly proi'orttonal to the quantuv of Im sola. 
On the sddn of bq KOll rolns cl II to «olns corns, Na 
tons, the Na can be detected mth ease when the ronen ,s 
w higher When an aq acid soln contf. both <i- 
and A-C>»Il>NIli is gradually ueutralued the tf-isomer is 
pprd first, which is u<ed as a means of punfvmg the &- 
isomer The ,Va salt of U crystallites in silt} needles, 
m. 370*, the NH, salt could not be isolated owing to 
hi drrJ> si> m -X i trobenz enesulf cm-o-naphthalide yields a 
Na salt with 4 mols lIjO, indescent scarlet needles; at 
50* it forms a chocolate-brown m’-i'Awi’C.V and at 120* 
the anbjd <alt is formed as pale orange needles, tn 256*; 
the A ru.'fseps as a diAwlrc.V, brick -ml needles; at 120* 
the HiO is lo>t, giving pale orange needles, ra 232*. The 
8 ir»*irr, pale cream, m Uni 5*; .Vo self, ns the tetra* 
hydrate, pole cream, m 77*. at P0* it forms a pint nre >. 


mtroaceto-I-naphthahde gives f<lbr»-/«.V«rhV-l,4- 5 and at 120*, the pale yellow anhvd. 

(iMmticAfende, cream) 200*. 


nat'l.*A}ffBrifiamiie,pmV. 1 m 215* (Ug 

greenish yellow, m 
110* (Ji-Ac time , m 31$*, di~Bs den- , m 259*; 
rt cio-I! Cl self, needles; j.'anaicA/oridr, needles). 5 
Brcmo-l-ni.'rrorrJ.i-I-aJCAJJw.'kfe, pale green, m 239*, 
3 -bo-o-f-nilro-f pale jellow, m 236*: .*• 
frcmo-f-.V-ccrfi'f-f ,4-«aCt.'Av.V*rdwe-iiir, light brown, m. 
217* (jtjmtirAi'ride , pint needles) J-M/o-M-rapA- 


. . the A soil forms a tnhvdrate, pale vtilow, m. 77*. 
forming a monohvdratc at 60*. pint -orange, and at 120* 
rhe pale }-ellow anh) d salt.ro 240*; Bj rc.’f, pale orange 
dihydrate and light brown anliyd salt, chars about 2$0'. 
The definite m ps. indicate that the-=e salts are coordinated 
cornpds C, J. West 

Sulfonatioa of naphthalene. H. Determination of the 
mechanism cf nonosulfonition. Robert Lante. finJI 


IAvfr*rJ»owi.,r, pale pmi, n.Jl<i* (nw-MCl soil, 6 rcc rhs-t |5]. 2. 20O2-210?(1935); ef. C. A. 30. 


ncedJes; di-Ac dcrii , pint, m 322*, di-Br denv., pale 
purple, m. 262*), 2'i<^.»-l,4-a3p4.'A.'jK«»iv«r, jellow, m 
120*. I with AcjO jnelds the J-niirocrrM drnr., mustard- 
yellow, tn 270*. I-KI cuts *-» \i W-m-Vrorr: '-I -xofh ■ 
tkofiJe, greenish jtUow, m 222*. *-L\i.»-4-Ki.''r>-f- 

HofiiW, pafe yefiow, m 229'; ?-i.vfa-l -.V-orrtvf-l .4- 
napAlkvIrarduwmr, m 235* (jjjvvirii.’ndr, erraro 


Energetic sulfcmation was carried out bv heating 0 1 g 
of naphthalene (I) with 0 S cc, of HjSO,, vary ing n 
eemcn. from 51.4*70 3^-. at ISO* for 10 hrs. m scaled 
IijIts. The unchanged I was detd. bv CrOi oitdation 
and the proportions of n- and d-sulfomc acids (II and 
XU) was estd bv methods previously de^cnl-ed. After 
II and 111 had been rlimmateil by filtration, I was remove-d 


4-CAl.'ri>-I^-i»jpA;AyfrerdM , ^»>re, prat, ra. bv boiling with H-O and the tulfones were detd. by the 
.o [we«i»-/fCf raff, light brown plates; J-.V-jr drnr , ' CrO> method. Similir eapts. were earned out with 

brown m. 235 ; I-.V-CT denr„ cream, m 243* (Jiasiri- '* 

rAfaniir); 2>-.4r drnr , cream, m 174*), 4-cii.wc-i^- 
>iopA;bv»ij»»>»r, maroon, ra. I^S*. 
napA.‘Ajfe«rdw"ii se, mam. m 97* tn''* i-f/l'l so': 
ntcdles; J-,\-.4 f *ri- ,ui 225*; J-.V-Ac drnr , n. 24$‘ 


(jfjuvirAJ'riir, needles); *-.4r licwr . brown, m 225*1 
4-hemc^.w.Wocria.f-MfUW^, pale swn . ro . -yi^ 

nnf'l" "■;*». purple, m. 9S* s of 7025, 64 0 and 57.7’ 

» v brown needles. 2-.V-.4e dm- , m 23$*; 

/-A-dc Cent , m. _,1 nuiionJe, needles). di-Ac 

dem*.. m. IP, { c T We>t 

t!l e . t £?i e ^ b | ,phthaI *^! s F Synthesis if 2 methyl- 
6-ethjln»phthalene Otto Brunner and Fnn: Crof 

W. 433-, (1935); cf. C A. 2S. 3070* p- 

EtCdl.OlO (50 g) and 67 g. MeCHR.CO,Et 'wifh 
v C,H, give 4o g £1 f-r t AW .F. f ;i,, if, , , j ^ 

bn 159-60 ( punned from the 110 ester bv transformation 


3-CijH-EOjTCa (IV) in place ol I. EquS. t-e tween I and 
IV exists only when the rate of <uUonatKin is equalled 
by that of h> drvdvsis due to H,0 formed m the sulfcmqtion 
process. To elucidite tbe sulfonation mecliaxiisri it was 
found necessary to study the rate* of ynlfoaatioa of I and 
of desulfonatton and to det. their vamricm under various 
conditions. Salfonation at 140* of 0.1 g. of I with S cv. 

0 and 57.7^> HjEOi and espts- with 7(1 l, 
76 1 anil ll-SO, at 90* and $22?, S$ 3 arid 94 A^ 

lfiSOi at 60* were c-imed out which showed the con- 
siderable influence cl tbe concn. ot the acid on the rate 
of sulfonatioa. Pe-ulfonation at 140* of «vd7wIl(SCi,Xa 
(V) in the presence of 2 cc of 45 1 , 51 4, 57.7 and 64 0*7. 
H.-SO, showwl that the rate increases with the concn, ot 
the acid $aml ir espts at 100* with 51.4, 57.7, pq o 
and 70 3% acid showed that the rate of hjdrolvsis is * 


141 ' UBr gives with 20 g of the ale. 
20 5 g of the fvc-ridc. b » 141-2*; action of KC.V, followed 
by hvdroh-sis with 10^ EtOH-KOll, fives from 19 e 
^ Pw !^ c », ls 5. end. 

b> * 1S * V * . HtSO, on the 11,0 lath Air 2 hrs. 


HrSO, on 2 g. of V proved that sulfwutma produces both 
w- and ^-sulfonic acids since the transposition of the a- 
into the 5 -acid is the te-uJt of a dcsnlfoiution followed 
bv re-ulhinath'T It was further demon-trated that in 
the elementary process of ■mtfonatwui of I, {%> <X1^. of the 
sulfonic acids produced fc- the o-mMificatKin. By Vnlf.ura- 
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tion at 100® with 81 7 and 85 1% acids it was shown that 
at a given temp , the transformation of the o- into the 
ft form accelerates with increase in concn of the acid 
This results from hydrolysis and resulfonation, both of 
which reactions arc favored by increasing concn. Sullones 
are only found in small quantities (2-4%) on desulfonation 
of IV or sulfonation of I for 39 hrs at 140® with acids 
varying from 45 1 70 .3% H>SO< The aliovt expts 
prove that in the presence of acids contg. 55 0-68% 
IfiSO* there is an cquil between I and the sulfonic acids, I 
decreasing as the acid concn increases, that this equil 
is the result of the opposed reactions of sulfonation and 
desulfonation whose rates increase with the concn. of the 
H,SO„ the former more quickly than the latter; that the 
relative quantities of a- and 0 -sulfonic acids formed are 
independent of the concn of the HiSOt but that de- 
sulfonation destroys the a form more readily. Thr 


Dissociable anthracene oxides. The Influence of 
mete -naphthyl groups Antoine Wdlcmart. Com pi. 
rend 201, 1201-2(19 15).' — 9,10-Di-^-naphthylanthracene 
(I), ni 378-0°, was obtained by the method of Cuyot 
and Stachhng (rom 0,I0-di-/S naphthyldihydroxydihydro- 
anthraccne and KI in HOAc soln I and 0,10-di-n- 
naplitliylanthracene are thcrmochromes A soln of the 
hydrocarbons exposed to sunlight in the presence of air 
the presence of acids contg. 55 0-68% „ gives, after evapn of the solvent, a residue which when 

■ i -. » — j .V- — 1( — ~ ’ * heated at 180 200® yields pure O, aliout 70% of the anit. 

ealed for 1 mol of O per mol of hydrocarbon. 

Rachel Brown 

Preparation of 9,10-dihydrophenanthrene and its de- 
rivatives Alfred Burger and Frich Mosetlig J. Am. 
Chem See. 57, 2731-2(1915). — Catalytic reduction of 
phenanthrenc in abs FlOlf with catalyst 37 KAT ( C A. 
26, 2828) at pressures from 2000-100(1 lb /sq in for 21 -.id 


:planation of the phenomena of transformation of a 3 hrs gives CO 80% of crude 9,10-dihydrophenanthrene, 


iilio ft by sulfonation and desulfonation makes explicable 
the various problems presented by the process of mono- 
sulfonation of I and, in particular, explains the methods 
utilized for the prepn of each of the isomeric monosulfonic 
acids Details are given for the prepn of the sample for 
the detn. of I by the CrOi method. To est. a Ci»lbSO,n 
in the presence of the ft isomer the sulfonation mixt. is 
poured into a 10-fold amt. of HiO and is neutralized by 


with the Tricdd Crafts reaction there results 00% of the 
2- Ac dens, in. 51 2° (oxime, m 146-7 5°, semicarbazone, 
m 230-7 ° ) , CrOi gives 2-acetyl-9,lQ-phenanthrene- 
qumone, m 223—1°, while NaOCl yields 0, IO-dihydro- 
phenonthrene-2-carboxylic acid, m 211 5-12 5® [Me ester, 
an oil), transformed by Se at 300® in 20 hrs to phen- 
anthrene -2 -carboxylic acid 9,lO-Dlhydro-2-bromo- 
acetylphenanlhrene, m. 03 5-5®. CiiHis on high pressure 


pure JBaCOi The neutral soln is boiled, filtered and * hydrogenation with Cu chromite is reduced nearly quanti- 


wasbed and the combined filtrate is evapd to dryness and 
pulverized. A portion is used for the estn of the total 
sulfonic acids by the CrOi method The remainder is 
brominated for 6 hrs in the presence of IltSO* to del 
the a sulfonic acid content C R Addmall 

Preparation of or naphthoic acid D J. Lodcr and 
F C Whitmore J Am Chem Soc 57, 2727(1935).— 
a-C»H|MgBr (5 mols ) in 2 5 1 abs EtjO, slowly added 
to7 5mols FtjCOj in 500 cc HtjO, and the mixt. treated 
with a slight excess of 30% HtSOi, gives 70% o-CieIf,COt- 
1 t, hydrolysis gives 90% o-CnHiCO,H C J West 
Additions to conjugated systems in the anthracene 
senes in Factors influencing the mode and extent 
of reaction of the Gngnard reagent with ketones Percy 
L Julian, Wayne Cole and Thomas F Wood J Am 
Chtm Soc 57, 2508-13(1935). cf C A. 29, 7320' 


tatively to the 0,10-dihydro dcriv ; this is completed a 
ICO* within a few hrs C. J West 

Synthesis of certain hydrogenated phenanthrenes T 
E Grulier and Roger Adams J Am Chem Soc. 57, 
2555-6(1935); cf Bamett and Lawrence, C. A 29, 
7319* — The synthesis of l,l'-dihydroxy-l,l'-bicyclo- 

hexyl, di-A‘ ■-cyclohcxene (I) and the anhydride of II 

2 5 1 abs Et|0, slowly added 5 is described A 4 * l *-Dodecahydrophenanthrene-9,I0-diear- 

- . boxyhc acid (II), from the anhydride in 5% NaOil, m. 

242® (bloc Maquenne), the anhydride and NfLOII at 
250-300° give the imtde of II, m 182-3°. I and acrolein 
in C»lf«, heated 22 hrs. at 50-60°, give 20% of A*° *•- 
dodecahydrophenanlhrene-9-at, b, 130-7°, semuarbotone, 
m 179-80° C J. West 

Dissociable organic oxides A tetrabromotetraphenyl- 
rubene and Its dissociable oxide. Charles Dufraissc and 


Bcnzalanthronc (14 g) and MeMgl give, on decompg 6 Henri Rocher Bull, toe chim [51,2, 2235-10(1035),- 


Ihe product with N1I,C1 and passing 0» through the Et,0 
soln , in addn to 12 g o! I, 0 3 g of a compd (II), 
decompg at 74° with sepn of anthraqumone (III) I 
m 148°, in the Gngnard machine it gives 1 mole gas and 
consumes I mole of reagent, oxidation of I gives III and 
JJjO)] J (3 6 8 ) and 1 C g Br in CIICli give 4 g of 
ICS (dccompn ), further action of Br gives V, 
" 200°, with AcOli AcONa IV yields 




Only limited yields of the carbinol (1), [p BrC»H«)iC- 
(OII)C Crh, were obtained by the action of p-BrC»f f.- 
MgBr on rhC CCOiEt and, accordingly, (/>-BrC«H<)tCO 
(II) was used as starting material II was prepd. by the 
CrO, oxidation of (BrC.II.),CH, (Am Chem J 30, 418 
(1903)) according to the method of Goldwaitlie. Into 
a Cngnaxd reagent from 1 g Mg, (1 cc anhyd EtiO and 
1 tBr to which 4 G cc of 1'hC Cl I had been added 


acetate, light yellow, m 188° Ethylideneanthronc (VI) 7 drop wise was introduced gradually, with const stirring. 


s obtained as a red oil by destructive distn of ethyl* 
oxanthrone in N, it b,. 245-7°, distn at atm pressure 
yields III and C»II, VI exists in an enolic form involving 
a l,7-sh,ft of 11, the anthranol suffering oxidation to a 
peroxide, which cleaves spontaneously to III and vinyl 
ale Anthraphenone undergoes 1,5-dimoI reduction on 
treatment with PhMgBr or PhMgl and no reaction with 
MeMgl Diliydroanthraphenonc gives normal 1 ,2 -addn 
Definite products could not be isolated from the reaction 
of phcnylanthraphenone (VII) and PhMgBr, the dihydro 
dcriv and PhMgBr yield VII and unchanged material 
Striking analogies are given between meje-unsatd anthra- 
cene ketones and 0,6-unsatd keltmtx Tbc analogies 
arc also maintained when the unsatn is removed m liotli 
types of ketones. 

CII CII C CMe(OH) C CH CH 

I II II I 

CH CH C C( CHPh)C CII CH 

a) 

^C(CIIiBr) — v yCCIIiBr» 

C,H< >C,H, C.H,< >C.H, 

'CfCHPbBr)' x:Br ' 

(IV) 00 e 

C. J West 


12 40 g of powd II, m 177° After refluxing the ir 
for 1 hr , the product was worked up and the resulting 
oil was taken up m a min amt. of petroleum ether (b. 
80-100°). The pptd carbinol was recrystd from pe- 
troleum ether and yielded colorless, cryst I, CnH|«Br»0, 
m 170-1° (mixed m p with II, 142°), sol in coned 
HjSO« with purple color; Me ether, CnIInBr,0, m 103*. 
Refluxing a mixt of 1 g of I in 25 cc ale and 2 .5 cc 
coned HjSO» for 25 mm gave, after the usual treatment, 
clear yellow crystals of the ethylemc ketone, (p-BrC,Hi)«- 
C CHCOPh, m 112 13°. The HCIcstrrof I,m 122^1°, 
is extremely sensitive to moisture and accordingly is not 
isolated when used as an intermediate in the prepn of 
the rubene A cold soln of 3 g of I in 60 cc. of anhyd 
1 t t O was treated with 0 9 cc of PClj for 0 hrs at —15* 
to —20® in a well -stoppered flask The solvent was 
1 evapd in vacuo and the residue was heated in vacuo with 
1 ec of quinoline at 115* for 50 mm. The mass was 
disintegrated with benzine and, after removal of the resins, 
the quinoline was washed out with 5% IICI. The benzine 
was distd. off and the residue was worked up and, on 
crysla , yielded 30% of deep claret or clear orange crystals 
of tetrabromotetraphenylrubcne (HI), CtsII M Br«, m 309- 
10®. The absorption spectrum of III ts similar to that 
of tetraphenylnibcne except that the summits of the 
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are le ss pto™»eed. Solar ot HI a re flao^real ' Ijrta&oa of alcohols wlh^taanjc Bacleos R rauL 
' e decolomed bv light A sola, of 0 6 g. of III in Bull soc. thxm. (51, 2, 2220-7(1935}, cl. L. A. 49, 
e accoion..cu oy win n t __ JL. 4350 *. — In the presence of metallic ondes ales, ate de- 

hydrogenated by heat and certain ales are directly re- 
ducible to hr drocarbom It has been *hown that both 
these reactions take place in the course of the dehydration 
of faranic ales by heating with A1 Oj at +00® and that in 
adda to the expected e thy kmc furans, notable quan- 
e titles of nlkyj furans and furyl Vet ones are formed Com. 

2 AhO„ partially deftydrs ted by beating lor 3-4 hrs. at 
450° was heated at 400° with the ale ui a N atm. and 
the products were collected in a flask contg a trace of 
hydroqmnone The condensed liquids were satd. with 
KiCOj and the upper layer was decanted, dried over 
Na»SOj and distd in Ni or CO, The furyl alkanes and 
alkenes were sepd m this way in 35% yields but the 
heat -unstable ketones were isolated as semicarbarones 

3 from the aq ale ketone lay cr Dehydration of GO g. of 
CiH,OCH,OH (free front C,HiOCHO) gave 3 b g 
(87%) of 2-methy Ifuran (sylvan), b 63-6°, d{J 0 915, 
j,\J 1 433S7, M R 23 35 (ealed 23 SO) (HgCl, deriv., 
m 134“ ( C A 27, 4794)), and 2-furaldehyde (I) (semi- 
carbaxone, m 214-15°) Condensation of I <2 mals.) 
with 2 5 rools. of MeMgBr gave 1 -furylethanol which 

dehydrated to produce C,II,OEt, b 91-3“, a small 


50 cc of bennne and 200 ee of EtjO, on exposure to 
sunlight and evapn of the non-Suorereent colorless soln. 
gate n cry st colorless pht'loi'csde, CcH„Br*0, C,H». which 
dissoed. at 165“, liberating O with a titer of 95%. and ra 
yields of the order of 50% III ts a new nibene with 
characteristic properties and, from its origin and behavior, 
should hare l of the 2 formulas 

TBrC^CH C CPh e T 

! 1 

L Cl! CH C C(C,H,Srr 1 

BrC—CH C CPb v /C(C,H.B r ) C CII CII 

J I )CC( II 

CH CH C C(C,H,BrK ^CPh==*=C CH CBr 
C R Addmall 

Dissociable organic oxides Naphthacetuc formula of 
rubenes Synthesis of 9 , 10 , 11 , 12 -tetraphenylnaphtha- 
eene, its identity with tetraphenylrubene (fomerly 
rubrene) Charles Dufraisse and Leon Vellui. Compt 
rend 201, 13^-6 (1935) , cf Bull soc chtm (51,2,1546 
(1*135) —Under the conviction that the rubenes are 
oapMhaccnes and not fulrencs, an attempt has been 


made to synthesize tetraphenylrubene (formerly rubrene) quantity of impure C«H,OCH CH», d{; 0 936, n\? 
' ' • ' * • noas 9, 10, 11 and * 1 4S1GS. M R 2S Cl (ealed 27 95) (C A 21,289a); 


by phenylation of naphthacene in positions . . 

12 The action of PhMgBr on ll.12-dihydrory-9.10- 
napbtbacenequinone (Bit 31, 1159(IS9S)) yielded yellow 
crystal* of ll,12-d)phen>]-9,10-napbthactnequmoiie (I), 
m, 284°, which was phenylated to a tetraphenyldiquinol 
(II) converted by dehydration to a hydrocarbon C«:Hu, 
identical with deshydronibene (C. A 20, 21S9). Eluni- 
nation of the 2 OH groups of H by reduction yielded the 


and a fraction, bu CO* (oxime, m 91“ which may be 
that of C«H,OCOMe; Bouvealt gt\es m. p. 104" for 
C«H,OCMe-N0H). The dehydration of 65 g. of I- 
furylpropanol yielded 4 5 g. of C.H s OCHiCHiMe (C A. 
27, 5738), 15 g of CJBOCH.CIlMt. b- w 132-3*. d(i 
0 951, nV 1 511 48, M. R. 34.05 (ealed 32 57); and a 
fraction bn 7S8", contg l-fury)propanone (semicar- 


predicted tetraphenylrubene as a red-orange hydrocarbon, 5 bazone, m. 190-1°) A large quantity of 1-furylbutanol 

° , *‘ 1 ,ft *-* — 1 * — v "'“ ** ,T **' — ** — was dehydrated and simple rectification of the product 

gave furylbutane, b,« 4S-9", dfi 0 890, n\? 1.45352; 
C.K.OCH CHEt, b-, 59-60°, d{{ 0 932, n' u * 1.502S, 
M. R. 36 CS (ealed. 37 .IS); and 1-furylbutanone, bn 
92-1* (semicarbarone, m. 1S2“). The furyl alkenes 
have an agreeable and tenacious odor reminiscent of the 
CiHjOCH radical They are unstable to light and air 
but can be kept unchanged in N -filled sealed tubes it “ 


9,10,11,12 -tetraphenjlnapbthacene, Together 

with I an iroirtene compd , bts(diketohydnndcne) (HI) 
was formed HI has the fufvene skeleton previously 
assigned to the rubenes and the senes of reactions earned 
out on I which should convert HI into the fulremc isomer 
of tetraphenylmbeue has been anticipated by the publica- 
tion of Eek and Marvel (C. A. 29, 7971*), who have 
shown that the phenylatioa of HI does not lead to products 


belonging to the rubene senes. The naphthacemc formula 6 presence of traces of hydroquinone. The mol. exaltation 
is more satisfy ing in regard to the phenomena of dissocn .... 

and reversible oxidation since the C atoms in positions 
9, 10, II and 12 hate 3 aryl linkages and are m reality 
tnarylmethyl groups. The same conception holds good 
for the structure of meso -diary Ian thraeenes whose re- 
versible oxidation has recently been established ( C. A. 

Z9, CSS9‘). C R Addinall 

Rubrene problem. A. Sohonberg. 

See. 58, 1S2(1D3<5). — Comments on a recent paper of 
Ech and Marvel (C. A. 29, 7971‘). C J. West 
Preparation of tetrahydrofuran. I. T. Stiukov Khun. 

Form. Prom. 1935, No. 1, 35(1935).— Tetramethj kne 
glycol rs treated with SOCl,. heated on a water bath 0 5 
“f- “”** distd. at 75“ The distillate is dehydrated over 
NaOH and redistd. at 64“ L Nasarench 

2,6-Dtmethylphenyl a naphthylcarbamatt. Charles D. 

! A ; M*. J 1.. a™ Sx 58, 161 

tUVJO).— The xylcnol obtained on hydrolysis of furfural 
(C. A 26, 3.92) is Shown to be 2.6-Me,C.K 4 OIf by the 
prepn. of the a-napkthykarbomote, tn. V76 5", identical 
with that from an authentic specimen. C. J, West 
A stable catalyst for the ocda&on of furfural V. Ya. 

Serdyukov. -UarMcino-flAiroroe Delo 1934. No. 4 ] 

43 —In the oxidation of furfural Y,0» can be replaced 
with advantage by the alloys of V with Fe or A1 (S% V) 

There aUavs are okn tt.efni A 


There alloys are also useful 

axmnauc hydrocarbons. E Bielouss 

The preparation of furfural from the hulls of sunflower 
V* Votgorskfl. MasloMno-Zkxrrrfye D e lo 
1934, No 5, 40-4. — The yield of furfural is enhanced by 
^oarseiy grinding the sunflower seeds to a size of 0.25-0 50 
“ m aod «smg HjSO, in arms of not less than 4% of dry 
E. Bielouss 


is equiv. to that caused by conjugation in a catenary 
mol The formation of sylvan from 2-furancarbmol 
shows that the formation of the alkyl furans is not due to 
the reduction of the ethylenic furans resulting from the 
dehydration but is brought about by the direct reduction 
of the ale. function. The abnormal phenomena are the 
results of an autoxidation of 2 mols. of RCH(OH)R* into 
Chem RCOR', RCII.R* and HjO. C. R. AddrnaU 

n«- Preparation and reactions of tertiary tetrahydrofuryl- 

carbinols. A. L Bounce, Ralph H. Wardlow and Ralph 
Connor. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57, 2550-9(1935). — Et 
tetrahydrofuroate (I) and PhMgBr gi\e S3% of lelra- 
hydrofurytdiphensUarbinol (H), m 79-80°. With Et- 
MgBr I gives 70% of Ulra hydrofur) Id icthy tea rbt rtol, b-« 
200-3°, dj; 0 9744, n’ D ‘ 1.4552; the yield on catalytic 

reduction of furyldiethylcarbmol with Raney Ni at 150® t» 

Chem Soc 58, 181 $ 67% TrlrahydrofuryJJibulvharlnro] (IU>. b», 151-2*. 

...... b)M 251-2*. d;{ 0.9219, n‘o 1 4543. 534% yield; also 

nt 5S% yield by reducing furyldtbulylcarbinoi, b„ 12S-31", 
d*» 0 9251, » 4 p‘ 1 4703 (7S% yield from Et furoate and 
EtMgBr). Dehydration of H with MgSO« gives 5t>% of 
t,f-dtpheny{-2,5-tpoxy-l-pentcne, bu 195°, m. 107-S 5", 
which yields with O,. Ph r CO and y-butyrolactone. The 
kydnutde of y-hydrotybutyrtc acid, m. S9-90". De- 
hydration of_IH gives a mixt. of products which could n 


hulls. 


Reduction -oxidation phenomena observed 


the oxidation of ales, and 9 be repd II is not cleaved by PhMgBr under "forced** 
conditions. C. J. West 

Chaiccnes and chalcone oxides. I. Phenyl 3,4- 
methylenedioxystyryl ketone. R p. Dodwadmath and 
T. S. Wheeler. Proc. Indian Acad. Set. 2A, 438-51 
(I93o), — The variation of the marked activity of the 
chaleones and chalcone oxides raured by the presence of 
other groups in the Ph nuclei has been studied by an 
exatnn. of the reactivities of ketones contg. electron 


in the de- 
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sources and sinks such as the CH,0, and NO* groups. 
The bromination of CH,0, C,H,CH CHDz (I) with 1 
roof of Br pave CU,Oj C»H»CHBrCHBrBz (II) which, 
on boil me with EtOH or MeOlI, yielded CII-.O , CJI,CH- 
(OEl) CUBrBz, m 143-4*, or CII,0, CJhCH{OMe)- 
CJTBrBt , m 115-16*, since the nucleus contg the ac- 
tivating group may be expected to influence the nearer 
Br atom The addn of 2 mols of Br to 1 by addg 32 g 
of Br in 50 cc of glacial AcOII to 25 g of 1 m ISO cc of 
hot AcOH and heating the mutt at 100* for 30 nun 
gave 30 g of CHiO, CJl.BrCIIBrCIIBrBt (111), m 
174-5®, converted into C7/.0, CJI,BrCll(OEt)CUBrBz. 
m 126-7®, and C/AO, CJhBrCl[(OMe) CHBrBs, m 
131-2®, by boiling with the corresponding ale. On 
heating Me, CO solns of II and HI with Kl in 11,0 and 
Me, CO the corresponding chalcones, I and C/AO,' 
CJhCll CIIBz (IV), m 146-7°, were formed IV was 
also produced by healing a mixt of Q-bromopipcronal 
(4 0 g ), AcFh (2 4 g ), ale (100 cc ), and 10% NaOH 
(2 cc ) at 80-100® for 15 mm Chlorination of I with 

I and 2 mols of Cl. resp , gave C//,0, C,Il,CHCiCUClB* 
as a pasty mass (which gave, on rrysm from EtOH, 
CH,0, CJI>CII(OEt) CHClBz, in 118-19*), and CH t O, 
CJItClCHClCIIClBc, m 127-8* Hefluxmg 20 g of 

II and 10 g of KCN in 100 cc of ale for 3 hrs gave 8 g 

of C/AO, C,/AC//( CN) CII.Bz (V), m 132-3°, hy- 
drolyzed by heating for 8 hrs with ale 10% NaOH to 
CH,0, C«/AC7/( CO,!!) CH.Bs (VI), m 143-4* The 
lonnulatious of V and VI were confirmed by the production 
of PhCH(CN)CH,Bz, m 120-7* (identical with a speci- 
men prepd by the action of HCN on PhCH CHBz) from 
PhCIIBrCiriJrBz and ale KCN, and by the hydrofysis 
of tins nitrile to the known carboxylic acid (/. Chem Soc 
85, 1359(1901)) The brommation of 3,4.6-CH,0,. 
(0,N)C,H,CH CIIBz (VII) gave only C/AO,(O.A7- 
CJhCIIBr CIIBrBs, m 174-5°, reconverted into VII 
by treatment with KI in Me, CO Chlonnatton of VII 
in AcOH and treatment of the pasty product with Na- 
HCO, soln yielded C/AO, ( 0, N) CJA CIl Cl CHCtBz, m 
151-2° A mixt of 0.8 g of Na in 25 cc abs ale , 8 g 
of AcCHiCOjEt, 10 g of I and 100 cc abs ak was 
refluxed at 80-00° for 3 hrs and produced 13 g of El 
2 - (3 4' -methylen rdtoxyph enyl) -4 -phenyl -t-cyclohextn-G- 
onecatboxytau, C*H„0„ m 151-2‘ f . VII did not react 
I was catalytically hydrogenated in the presence of Pd to 
,bc Ac OI Jr p , ondmK alc C^f, C/A C/A CH ( OH) Ph, 

m 95-6 , but the satd ketone, dihydropiperonataceto- 
phencme, n 39-40“, was not obtained VH could not 
be reduced With (NH,), H,0, I gave unstable white 
crystals of 3-phenyl-5-(3 ',4 ’-melhylenedioxyphenyl) pyra- 
zohne, IICl salt, m 197 8*. pncrali, m 185-6°, At 
dertv , m 153-4° I reacted with PhNHNH, to give the 
corresponding 1 ,3 - dt phenyl -5 - (3',4 ' - melhyltnedwxy - 
phenyl) pyrazoltne , CnlbiN.O,. m 129-30°, which was 
easily sol in coned H,SO, and gave an intense blue color 
on the addn of PeCl,, and gave a NO denv which de- 
composed when dry Treatment of 20 g of I in a warm 
mm of 250 cc of alc and 150 cc Me, CO with 120 cc 
of C% 11,0, and 20 cc of 10% NaOH produced 18 5 g 
of white prismatic needles of the oxide of Ph 3,4-mcthylene- 
diaxystyryl krlone (1011), C„H„0„ m 99-300°, hydra tone, 
m 173—4®, converted into the corresponding pyrazole, 
Ci«IIuN«Or, m 194-5*, by boiling with NaOFt or Ac/) 
Treatment of a suspension of VIII in MeOH or FtOH with 
a little coned H,SO, ruptured the oxide ring with the 
formation of CH.O, C,H,CH(OMe)CH(OH)Bz, m 117- 
18°, or CHiOt C«H,CH(OEt)CH (OH)Bz, m 93-4° 
Both these altoxy compels were transformed by boiling 
with alc NaOH into the diketone, ClAO, C,H,CH,- 
COBz (IX), m 114-15* IX was best prepd by boihog 
ak VIII with NaOH for 30 sec Boding alc Ef with 
C«II,(NH,), for 5 nun. produced 2-pheny!-3-(3',4'- 
mrthylcnedu>xybenzyt)Quinoxatine, C»Hi«N»Oi, m 137-8* 
RcBusing 10 g of VUI la 75 cc. of alc for 4 hrs wiib 5 g 
NaOH in 15 cc II, O and acidifying the filtrate with dil 
11C1 gave 6.2 g of white needles of phenyl(3.4-melhylene- 
dioxybensyl) glycolic acid (X), C w HuO«, m 149-50°, which 
was readily oxidized by KtCrO, in AcOH to CH/V 


1 C,HiCH,Bz, tn 70-1* (C. A. 24, 2450), proving the 
structure of X. The oxidation of VII with 6% H,0, gave 
lie exude of Ph 3, 4 -melh ylenedioxyJt-mlrpslyryl ketone, 
(XI), m 159-60“ (C A. 7. 3743) Unlike VIII, XI did 
not Teact with MeOH, EtOH or NaOH but with HC1 
and AcOH gave CIt,0,{0,N)CAI,CIIClCH(0IDBz, m. 
183-4° With (NH,), 11,0 in AcOH, VII gave C/AO,- 
{OttfjCJhCII CllCPh N Nil Ac, Ci,HnN|0„ m 244-5°. 

_ The phenylhydrazont of VII, CnHuNiO,, in 169-60°, 
was cychzed by boiling for 1 hr to give 1, 3-diphenyl's- 
(3',4’-metkylenedioxy-6'-nitrophenyl)pyratohne, CnH,j- 
NiOi, m 203-4°, which responded to Knorr’s test and 
was converted by beating with AgNO, into the corre- 
sponding pyrazole, CtjlIuNjO,, m. 163-4°, which was 
better obtained by treating XI in hot AcOH with PbNII- 
Nlf, The results indicate that the NO, group removes 
the enhanced activity conferred on 1 of the Br atoms in 

3 the chalcone dibromide by the presence of a nuclear 
alkoxy group It also reduces the reactivity of the oxide 
toward EtOH, MeOH or alkali blit not toward 1IC1 

C R Addmall 

u Benzyl derivatives of acetophenone and their reduction 
products G Albert Hill and A. J. Cofrancesco J Am 
Chem Soc. 57, 2426-8(1935) —The prepn of BzCH,- 
CH,Ph and BzCH(CH,Ph), (I) (oxime, m 157°) and 
their reduction products are discussed 1 ,3-Diphenyl-2- 

4 benzytpropan-l-cl phenylurelhan , m 185°. I and BzCl 

with NaNH, in PhMe give GS% of tnbensylacetophenone, 
m 127-8°, Na and abs EtOH reduce this to I,3-di- 
phenyU2 ,2-d thensylpropa n-l-ol, viscous, light yellow liquid, 
decompg on heating at low pressures; heating the ketone 
with 111 and red P at 200* for 4 hrs gives 13% of tetra- 
benzylpropane, m 164* C. J West 

Reduction reactions and oxidation reactions Vincenzo 

s Paolmt Cass rhtm flat 65, 630-2(3935) —The work 
of Toilers and of others has indicated that aromatic 
aldehydes, unlike aliphatic aldehydes, do not react with 
Fehling soln Nevertheless when BzII, anisaldehyde or 
cuminic aldehyde is agitated with Fehling soln. (2 mols 
of CuO), clear odorless liquids are obtained, which contain 
no Cu,0 From the reaction products are obtained, 
by extn with EtiO, PliCIIjOlI, anisic alc. and cumiruc 
alc , resp , while the residual liquors yield, on treatment 

6 with H,SOi, BzOH, anisic acid and curauuc acid, resp 
Fehfmg soln thus reacts only in virtue of its alkali, as 
follows 2BzH + NaOH — PhCH, OH + BzONa The 
reaction is therefore similar to the Cannizzaro reaction 
o-UOC,11,CHO and vanillic aldehyde do not react with 
Fehling soln , nor do they give the Cannizzaro reaction, 
probably because of the OH group This is supported 
by the fact that PhCII,OH, anisic alc and cuminic alc, 
can be prepd from the resp aldehydes by the Cannizzaro 

7 reaction, whereas salicylic ak and vanillic alc. cannot 

be prepd thus, but only by the action of nascent II on 
the corresponding aldehydes C. C Davis 

Preparation of 1,2 (dimethylammometliytmethylinethyl- 
enedioxy)benzene Jean Druey Bull soc chim 15), 2, 
2263-4(1935) — The u-aminomethylbcnzodioxans are 
physiologically interesting and the prepn of their isomers, 
the pbenytenic acetals of //-substituted ammo ketones 

s was undertaken The addn of 22 g of P«0» to a soln 
of 11 g of o-(HO),C,H, in 25 g of MeCOCH.CI, b 
119-20®, gave 40-45% of 1 ,2-Uhloromelhylmelhylmethyl- 
enedioxylbentene (l), C.IJ.CIO,, b„ 104-5®, d*° 122S5, 
«*„* 15205, M R 46 13 (ealed 46 12); p-O t N denv , 
m 80-1* By heating with 3 tnols of NHMe, at 180° 
for 43 hrs 9 3 g of I was converted into IB g (13%) of 

1.2 - (dtmelhylaminomelhylmelhylmelhylenedioxy)benzene, 

C, iH„NO,.ba 115-17°; II Cl sail, ta 217-18* (dccompn ). 

9 The di-Et and pipendmo analogs, Ci,H,^NO<, b» 123-5°, 
and CmHi.NO,, b„ 1 50-1° ( UCl salt, m 224-5* (dc- 
compn )). were similarly prepd Contranly to the 
ammomdthylbenzodioxan:, which have a strong action 
on the sympathetic nervous system , these new compds 
are absolutely inactive in this respect. C. R. A 

Sulfarsphenamine A new method of preparation 
W J C Dyke and Harold King J. Chem Soe. 1935, 
1745-7, cf C. A 29, 5822* — Arsphenamine base (3 66 
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55% of llie tompd. 


t) v,nl, IIOClIiSOiNa 111 11,0 m m' (CO, mm) pi, ' JK2 -3* . B Cj, 1,, StWI 

hfrl g rfi Ml ,1,3 '*l\im\no-i,l'-dttiydroxy<tTSfHobeiiiefiC- Ci«HitO k NS, in l*>7-8 , MrC*H,SO,lI floes not reut. 


These eompd s da not cue n color reaction with J'eCh, 
C. J. West 

Fictitious dihydrophenylbeniamidine. A. V. Kirsanov 
anil Ya N Ivashchenko Dull soc. chtm. (6!, 2, 1914-SO 
(R>75) - Trraimrnt of I'hCfl Nl*h (1) with NaNH, gave 
NiC< NH)Nlfrh (ID anil I’bCH.NHPb (III) (cf. 


N,N'«lime!h)lrnr sulfite (I), yellow, , 

H-O (CO, aiin ), ircatrd with 0 i cc 40% IICI10 anil 
then with coned NallbO. (3 inols ). Rives 2 0 g sullars- 
phenamine, «t ts not necessary to iiolate the I in the 
jirepu 2 l . r >-H0(0-N)C«HiNHC!fjS0,Na wi(h ffCffOanif 

NallSO, give ‘i utlro-I-hyilroxynnitino tI,N-dinitlk}lene «■•— » , ; •- 

,tlM. JUin-iI »' «■■■ m Mi mil, tin. al-n in, .!•' tiy mo t l;»"«,"e 
- » an ,j NalJSO, m succession on 4,2- * of I but the ruliiction of II to PhCIKNniiNlII'h (fv) is 


action of HCHO 

a J N(HiN)C.n,OH m HU soln t <- } Wc 
Iodine substitution products of vanillin and some oJ 
their derivatives t. Chav Raiford mid Hirchc H 
Wells / Am Chew Sac 57, 2 r *KI -3( -2 Amino- 
vanillm through the dmo met ion Rises 51% of 2-totlo- 
nimlhn (I), m 16 r > b® Ac item , m 70 2®, arimr. with 
0 5 mol HiO, softens 122® (snliyd . m 142 5 3 5®), 


jrrtfifnrAncii ... , , . , 

2U 12®, 6ii-Ar»;t(/i»te, with 2 niols CiHiN, brown, »n 
228 30® (clecoinpn ) I and Me, SO* in KOH Rise 
81% ot 2-iod(is7,f'dinirt(irtrv(irnM/*frAw/r, pile yellow, 
in JG® Reduction ol 5 mirovanillin gives 88% of the 
,Vn Cl, soil of 5-amuunamllm <li HC1, orange, lljfs Rives 
S-omtnouinilltri II Cl, yellowish brown, Ac t O gives <A% 
of S-methoxyS-awtoxy-'t-acelilumiMpbetiuildekyde. m 174 
(5®, the corresponding dt-Dz deni nt 1(11 2 s , the d<aro 
reaction gives 70% of 5 lodovamtlin, light brown, m 
179 Wl®, identical with Carles" product (hull sot chtm 
17, 14(1872)), dcrfrnr ill), m Itl'W.®, Hi den t.m 
1<15 5-4) 5®, aeel ) I dw relate, m 132 3® , prime, m 178-8®, 
srmiearbazatte, yellow, m 205 5 5* , p mirnphenylhvrlrn-- 
t one, red, m 242-3" (dcccmipn ), bts-benuJine. brown, 
ni 2.12* (dcccmipn ) . Me dent , in fl't-'O® Nitration 
ol II with fuming llNOi at <>® gives R.3% ol the Ac deni , 
m 124 5®, ol 2-ai/r<)s5 iisfotawiNin (III), in 140 7®, 
on me, yellow, in 128 n®, semitorbazont, yellow, in 
187-8® (dreampn ), p-niln>phen) lh)deo:one, red, ivjlb 
0 5 mol nOII, in 228 3(1® (docornpn ), f>u-ben:iJine, 
yellow, does not m 335* Reduction of III with IV 
(Oll)j m NK«0fI gives (Pl% of 7-omiitn-,>.|c),lor<ini//in, 
light brown, m 155® ; throiiRh the diaio reaction or hy 
the action ol 1 on I in AcOH-AcONa there results 2,5- 
dnodoranillin (IV). m 200®, At dent , ni 127 8®, 
ortme.m. 174 5-5 5®, sentua rim zone, m 235® (decompn ) 

f -niltophenylkydraiane, Orange, m 252-3® (dec ompti ), 
ii-ArnsiJine, no m p With Mo, SO, IV yields .33% of 
2,'i-dt\odo-.l,4-Jmethox)ben:aldrhyde, ni 01“ f.-lodo- 
vamllin could not be prepd Irom acctylvandlm with I 
nr I Cl; 3-methoxy-4-aceioxyben2a] diacctalc al-o bided 
to Rive this product C J West 

Reaction of carbonyl chlorides with metallic hydrides 
9”° ^?£ u r!'-9s!t c . r at l d 1 ncdrich Ncrdcl J prakl Chem 


less prolnble although Owilhsen (1 ? er 13, 017(1880)) 
deserd'ed IV as the product lonncd by the reduction of 
II in tin presence of NaNH, The prepn was repeated 
under various conditions nod a careful check was made of 
the starting niatcrtal and the products of the reaction. 
The n duct ion of 25 r of II (in 114-15®) m 250 cc. of 
ale with I'll 7 r of .1% Na Hr pave sufficient amts of 


I'KI 20(7° p mtrophen)lh)dra:»»e. m 3 Ball, 1‘liNlb, III, and PhCll,NH,, together with i 


chattgtd II, li> areonnt for 5X1-95% of the starting ma- 
terial It is com linhd that the material obtained by 
Rerntiisen was unchanRed II \\3ien recrystd from ale.. 
It m 111-12®, rising to 114 15® on rccrystn from pe- 
troleum ether The yuld of II from I and KaNf f, can 
lie imreascil to 27% by slowly adding I to a large excess 
of powd NaNH, in boding toluene I is immediately 
reduced and the side reacjions arc appreciably diminished. 

C R Addinal! 

Mechanism of aminatlon with sodaraide New pro- 
cedure lor the preparation of substituted amidines A V, 
Kirsanov and Ya N Ivashchenko Dull soc. chtm. J5J.Z, 
210b 21(151)5) — NaNH, (I) acts on compds contg. a 
pyridine nucleus by adding to the C N linkage, the Na 
and Nlf, components attaching themselves to the N and 
C atoms, resp The product loses Nall (II) and ts trans- 
formed into the corresponding annuo which reacts with II 
or with I to give a Na amino denv. and II, or Nil,. This 
process j s confirmed >n n senes of analogous reactions and 
examples To prove that in the reaction between the 
pyndtnc ring and I only the N and the ar-C atoms are In- 
volved to the exclusion of the other members of the ring, 
the reaction of I with 3 ScInCT bases, FhCII NFh (Hi). 
FhCH N C,lt, Me (IV) and CII.O, C.II.CII NPh (V) 
was studied The mixt formed by the addn, of 24 g 
235® (decompn ) , 6 (0 0 mol ) of carefully powd I to a soln. of 48 3 g of III 
in 50 cc. of dry toluene was heated tinder reflux with con- 
tinuous stirring at 120® Nil, was evolved and the cooled, 
bneh-red solid reaction mass was taken up in 300 cc, 11,0 
and 230 cc Tt,0 The Et,0 lay er was extd. with AcOlI. 
This cat w.asdccompd with Nil, OH, cxld, with Et,0 and 
the ext ivas dried and evapd. The basic products were 
vacuum -distd and fractionated The ext. ot neu- 
tral products was dried ami evapd and the oily residue w 


144, f»3-45(UU5) — Repetition of the work of Chiorra 7 disld tn incuo . Working up of the crude fractions gave 
(Cotof-t rend W, C32(IR52)) shows that Cull and BiCl 5 8g (12%) of l'liNH,, 9 93 g (10 0%) of riiC(NH,) N- 

do not give Rail, other hyilridrs ami other chlorides gave l*h (VI), 7 2 r. ol rhClI,NTH’h (VII) and 0 2 g (128%) 

!r ce of ,Cl5llc, ; on . T)>e formation of esters is of lopbtne (IX). together with a small amt ol colorless fine 

Cite to the presrnre of 0 lcs in the reaction mixt needles, m 207-8®. These results show that the action of 

Arilnn nt . . . , c J West _ I on a toluene soln of III takes place m n manner exactly 

upon n- tni fi Mtfno a«d Gudo T M-S * Ulf0 ?! r? ?" a .°_ Eon , s l0 _ that of , r ™ Pi ruline and similar to that of the 

64, 3(5-5(,(1935) ; cf C A 29,' 5827 
(I) and I’bSOiH.hcaledQl hrs in C,It.Me„ give 92% of 
the eompd C.Ih,0,NS, m IBS n® (all m ps cor). 
heating I with C«1I( and 11,80. for 18 his, m C,H,Me,bath 
*• n *Of l not fnrmcii PhM Cl 
J- ,, ,,r ' gating 2(1 hrs . give 72 '>% of the eompd 

C.H„q.NS, m CtKl I®, n. C.H.Mc, gives the eompd 


-Ilipjniric acid s intermediate rhCH(NH,)NNaPh is formed, which loses 
no -* Nall to produce VI. The action of Nall on VI gives If,, 
which reduces III to VII Hy the action of VI on excess of 
I, Nil, is liberated which mmuonnlv res III (ogive I'hNff, 
and amarine which is osuhzcd to IX at the expense of the 
reduction of VII (cf Strain, C A. 22, 3t4'>). No PhC- 
CifiltudiNS, m 171 >»’** V’," o*Vf‘“n\ afi v le\‘u ^ NPh)NHCH,l'h was found in the above reaction which, 

CmH»o!nS (II). n, 19-i fi® • « o ’ ft io II I tht *-lK rs onother direction to that earned out at 

of II, yielding with NaOH fl’MKn * ti’ % M a ,JlC Similar anomalies hive been 

of Il/m 179M® Ab le Phnn ^ h T qo "1*°*!“. 9 notctl m ‘ hc rc ' lctbn 1 «ad «-pieohnc under U, c 

24 hrs It 70% of the comS C.H, O V8 m’ m act '° a ^ hot ? nA m H nid NH " ^ Identified 1? 
80 5®; ’mie pCUwg rSw^IojJs m »..* l i h l^KV rc ^J tr 2E3L*!«lL9J «*» of III 

1075-5*; fl.CullfOill gives (in% ot the eompd. C„H„- 


and Nil, (cf. rcchmann, her. 30, l7SG(tS97)). Rrdue- 
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V was obtained by the reciprocal action of equimcl quanfi- may throw light on the sp ciUlylic influence of each of 
lies of PhNIfj and CIIA C«HiCHO in ale The crude the bases used L. L. Quill 

product, m 60 s , was dissolved in 40 cc. of toluene and, on . The synthesis of 6 roethyteoumann. A M Butmgma, 
treatment with -1 g of finely powd I, gave 13% of the Mastobamo Zhtrovoe Dela JWt, No 4,41— i — MeCiKi O - 

amidinc, CHA C,H,C(NH,) NPh, m. 138-9®, and a ' 

minute quantity of CHA C«HiCH,NIIPh, m. 79-80*. CO CH.CH was prepd on a serm-com scale by condcnsa- 


1 hus the amnsatioii of the C N group with I is a general HjSOi (2 5 g ) Yield of pure I, m 73-1 , 40% 
reaction, of which the reaction of I with compds cotug a L Biclouss 

pyridine ring is a particular case It is highly possible Hydrogenation of carbonyl compounds by nickel and 
that the reaction can be broadly generalized and that, platinized nickel. Influence of an alkali, Marcel lKlfpmc 

under special conditions, I reacts analogously to organo- and Alain Horcau. Compl tend 201, 1301-5(19.11) — 

metallic compds , the NHi group filling the role of the The hydrogenation of pinomc acid (I) in the presence of 

alkyl radical Thus m the formation of DzSl], and Ph- Ni obtained by dccompn of 11% llaney Ni-Al alloy takes 
CIIjOH in the reaction between I and BzH the first step j place readily on the addn of an excess of NaOlI. I is 
consists in the addn of Na and NH] to the C O linkage, a isomcrizcd in the presence of NaOH. and reduction o[ 
process similar to the addn to the C N group m tbc amma- various ketones at ordinary temps and pressures was 

lion of the anils and pyridine bases. C R. Addinall earned out to test the theory that the enohe form was more 

Preparation of A’-dichloro-p-sulfamylbenzoic acid, readily reduced Ketones such as MejCO, MeCOl t, 
r G Zil'berg Khm Farm Prom I93S, No 2 , 114-17. MeCOC.If,,, McCOi'h, 2,4-dnnethyl 1 phcnylhcxanone 
The by-product of saccharin manuf is used as a starting and cyclohexanone, which are reduced slowly in the pres- 
compil p McC,H.SOiCl is Ueated with 25% NH.Oll cnee of Ni and ale. media, are hydrogenated much more 
(100% excess of the theory), the amide oxidized with Na«- rapidly after the addn of alkali The theory of a pre- 
Cr,Oi in 75% HjSOi and rccrystd from ale The avail- 4 luninary cnolization was abandoned when it was found 
able Cl — 25 7% L Nasarevich that PhiCO and 1’hCOBz gave results of the same order of 

Dehalogenation of 5 bromo acids IV 0-Bromo- increased speed of reduction Similar results were oli- 
phenylpynmc acid Ben Sobm and G Bryant Bachman, tamed with ketones of complex function such as AcCIIi- 
J Am Chem Soc 57, 2)58-60(1935). cf C A 29, CO»Et.LtCH,COCH,CO,ntandlevulicacid With mesityl 


1 tOH AgjO gives 36%of PhCHtCOjLl, aq NaiCO, gives. « tonic, benzoic, salicylic and /-hydroxy benzoic aldehydes 
alter reOuxing 0 5 hr , BzCHiOll and BaOIl, aq Na- and such compds as galactose, levulose and l-dimcth>l- 
HCOj and I, allowed to stand ovcrmghc, give about 40% aimno-4-pcntanonc behaved analogously The necessity 
each of PbCH,CO,H and BzCHiOll C»H,N, PhNIIi, of the presence of alkali for increasing the speed of the 


was isolated In the formation of the PhCH,CO,H it 


the favorable action of alkalies in hydrogenation are 


assumed that PhCH C O is an intermediate product quoted. The activity of the Ni catalyst is enhanced by 
The possibilities aod some of the difficulties of utilizing the plating with Pt which can be simply earned out by shaking 

dehalogenation of a keto 0 bromo acids as a new method 6 an aq. suspension of Ni with a dll alk platmochlondc 
of synthesizing ketene dems are pointed out soln Similar but less effective reinforcement of the cata- 

C J West lytic effect can be obtained by plating Ni with I’d, Rh atul 

Preparation of isovalerylsalicylic acid Jean Miliolis Ru Thus the hydrogenation of carbonyl compds at 

/full soc chm 15], 2 , 2134 5(1035) — According to ordinary temps and pressures in the presence of Raney Ni 

1 inborn and Scuffert, isovalerylsalicylic acid (I), m 95*. catalysts is facilitated by the addn of alkali and even by 

can be prepd from salicylic acid (II) and Me,CHCHiCOCl treatment with Pt C. R Addinall 

in the presence of pyridine Dalictos(C A 22, 2808) Some urea derivatives in the terpene senes Robert L 
the prepn of 1, m 225*. from II and (MejClf- Bateman and Allan R. Day J Am Chem Soc 57, 
t,Hit-U)iO alter tailing to repeat tlic prepn according tol 7 2490-8(1935) — f-Mcnthylammc-HCl and hitrourca with 
and S in the presence of ale NaOII M has checked the NfllfCO, m 11,0 give 78% menthyhirca, m 140 2->0 0° 


findings of L and S C R Addinall 

Apparent cases of Jj?md -crystal Sensation za (.• tlioty- 
benzoic acids Brynmor Jones J Chem Soc IMS, 
1874. cf Bradfield and J , C A 24, 1770 —The acids 
were prepd from p lIQC»H,CO,H and the alkyl iodide 


(all m ps cor.), I«»lV — bU° (95% TtOII), sym-Acdenv , 
nr 119-29°, f«*J — &7 3 Q , chSorod older prideect, m 1402- 
7 2*, /«x| —49 1®, sym-bromoocetyl dern , m ill H-2Jl°, 


ynlh aq K01I p-Amyloxybenzoic acid, t p (transition amtnobenzoyt derte , m 208-10“ (dccompn ), (a) —72.3®. 

pt ) 123 , m 148, hexyl dene , t p 105®, m 150®, a d-Bomylurea results in 90% yield by the above method, 

heptyldcr tv l p 91 , m 145 , oclyldenv.i p 100®, m m 1657-6.3®, |o] 583®, tym-Ac dene , m 129-9 5®. 
145 . eelyl dene , t p 00 , m 132® The t p is the (a? 23 5®, chloral addn product, m 180® (dccompn ), 

temp at which the solid changes into a cloudy liquid, to] 733®, sym-bromoacelyl dene , m 136 1 45.5°. |<>) 

The m-serics do not exhibit this phenomenon _ 16.3®, sym-ctnnamoyl dene , m 220.2-20 8®, sym-p- 

. , ..... . , ? /• Vest mirobenzoyl dertv , m 230* (decompn ) , sym-p-amtno- 

The condensation of aldehydes with malonle a«d m the benzoyl dene , m 233® (decompn ) , |o] 1 5 0®. The amine 
presence of organic bases IV The condensaUon of from isonitrosocamphor yields 2-keto-3-carbamidocam- 
piperonal Toquir Ahmad lahidy and K C Pandya phane, with 0 5 mol 11,0, m 177 8-84°, H 18-8", p- 
Proc Indian Acad Set 2 A, 402-5(1935), cf C A 29, 9 mtrobenzoyl denv. Preliminary tests on the narcotic 
5S30 1 —The condensation of piptronal wuh malomc acid effects indicated that menthylurea was the most promising 
in the prescuce of small traces of pyridine, futidine, qmno- and may have some value, it acted rapidly without evident 
line, isoquiiKilme, qumaldine, J’liNMe*, PhNl t», piperi aftereffects C J. West 


dine, 1’liNHMe, PhNIIi t, Nlll’h,, amliui, o , p- and m Pmeoemagnesium 
toluiduie.a and 0 C»HiMli, N 1 1,01 1 and Nil. malorule hydride Retii Itou< 
was studied. The yields varied from 40% l<, theoretical (1*1.15) — Tbc action i 


Pmeoemagnesium chloride Action of phthahe an- 
tdnde Retii Itousset OuU soc chim |5], 2,2182 7 
1*US) — Tbc action of ibacid anhydrides on aliphatic and 
romatic Mg cornj«l> products ketonic aelds, distibstt- 
Med lactoius or, more rarely, ditertnry glymls Till-. 
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Camphor senes I Dmes Chandra Sen. J. Indian 
them bo e 12, <r47-5.!(l935).~A general method of sjh- 
thesis of c>cJic tbmkcloncxis descried tiy means of nhicli 
thto camphor (I) tot been produced tn Rood yields. I is 
probably formed through an unstable chlorohydria Winch 
conversion into chforothiohydrin breaks dawn to the 


Mg compel and it has been demonstrated that pmcne- 
magnesram cfi/ortde (I) gives almost «c)u si yely a ketornc 
acid with phthalic anhydride (II) The reaction of 10.1 > 
t. (06 mol ) of ordinary pmene-HCl with Mg in S-xrcc of 
anhyil J t»0 gave 0 5 of I, m 425-fi . lal,.n.» --33 6 > , 
-3S(»V, — M-5V A mat of <4 g 

i n h... /mr. « n <i 750 «• 


The red, unstable ppt produced by a 
11,0 was filtered, washed and taken up in benzene The 
dried ext. was rv3p<l and yielded 15 g of ractmtc I. C»- 
fii«S, m. 145®, phcnylhydrazone, b,» 100“, b 2)0° (dc- 
cnmpn ) . oxime, m 118-10®, lemicarbazone, m 237“, 
all are identical in tn p with the corresponding camphor 


..as earned out with air-free IM> ot -20“ ami the product 
was decanted and filtered The solid residue was dis- 
solved in glaeial AcOH and on tldn with iced IIjO gave 
1 15 g (80%) of o-tcamphe.nc~ 2 -carbonyt)beninic acid (III) , 

CuftnOi, in J5»°. (<*!,.«.. ««£» M»»« «> «\ 

i„i.. - 1 10 1 ° The total yield of III was increased I a -- — » - - „ i ■ : 

»i% to Ihc =1 il, (rom ihc It.OH,,, -h.ch ] jfcriv. TJe =■« nau-ml -to OliWlooil Irom fcomptor 


also contained traces of another acid, (IV), m 337 , to- 
gether with a little d-bomylene That the formation of 
bornyl phtlialatcs hy ihc action of I on CuHirOMgO 
formed by the exposure of I to the oir was avoided in the 
above procedure was shown hy the complete absence of 
horncol on refluxing 10 g of the solid residue with 160 cc 
of otc. 0 97 N KOI l for 5 hrs at 125“ _ The position of the 


but ihc d-isomer gave I-thiocamphor. i 


!«)*.? 


— 12®. The reduction of 5 g of I in 2 > cc cold ale , 

Zn and 25 cc of ale HC1 and extn with CtiO gave a crude 
product which was pptd as an insol J’b salt from ale. 
Treatment with H,JS in ale and extn with I'ljO give 
thiobomeol (II), C„H„S, m 120° (cf Wuyts, Zfer, 3<S, 
803(1003) for m. p of 01-2°), Fb sail, minute yellow 
CO group between the benzene and eamphanc nuclei needles sol in I tiO Treatment will I converted II into 
hinders the formation of a scmicarfiazone The case * dibornyl ctixulfide.CmlluSi, m US C_ R AddiDall 


with which HI can be prepd makes the synthesis o! many 
optically active compiis possible It is unlikely that the 
action of an excess of I on II would give diboniylphthahdc 
by the reaction ol I with the intermediate Grignard reagent 
CtrHpiCO,MgCl, but with a different reagent KMgX 
(where R varies from Me to C<«ftr) the new mol might be 
fixed with the production of a dfxuhxtituted phthahde 


Anomalous muUrotstion of salts of Reychler's acid. 
IV. Comparison of 2-((V-phenyIketinune)-d-camphene> 
JO-suJfonic acid with d -camphor-10 sullonanihde. iHrry 
Sutherland and R L. Shrmcr J Am Chem Sac 58, 
bZ-J(UHfi), cf C A. 29, 7W- tf-Carnphor-l()-«mfoft- 
anilide (I), m. 120^-1°, («) 76° (CHCh), 29 5* (93% 
I tOII), differs markedly from the dehydration product of 


which in turn might split off tfic terpeme nucleus as 5 the FhNiii sail of Jleyeider 1 acid This deludes 1 Uom 

■ • ■ • - ■* consideration as the dehydration product and constitutes 

further proof that the ketimme structure is correct. I 
shows no routarotation, it dul not undergo hydrolysis on 
standing in *fj I'tOII, refluxing with 25% JlCl for 30 
hrs gives 77% I'hNHi and the acid C. J. West 

Ozonation of certain hydrogenated biphenyls. r 
N ollcrandG K. Kaneko J Am, Chem, Soc. 57, 2(42-3 
C l f J0 >) . — 1 -Phenyl -1 -cydolicrcne (I) adds 1 mole of O, 
to the double bond in the cyclohexctie ring and 1,1 '-bt- 
cyclohexcny! adds O, to lx>th double bonds. This indi- 
cates that iieric hindrance in the I- and I '-posit 10m 1, not 
the factor involved in the failure of Pin to form a bexa- 
ozonide Tetrahydrobiphenyl prepd. by reducing ph, 
with Na and AtnOH is chiefly I C. J. \V«t 

Syntheses in the biphenyl series. David D. Hatley 
amf Robert E. Ijwr Pew. Itahams ,toaf. Set. -H, (2f-H 
(1934) — o-Nnrobit>hcnyl has been electrolytically reduced 


bornylcne, with the formation of interesting optically 
active compds. C R Addinal) 

Synthesis of "ketonopiaone * (4,6-diketonopiflane) 

J*. C. Gnha and K Ganapathi Current Sd 4, 312-13 
(1935); rf C. A. 29, 5818' — The conversion of the Me 
ester (I) of pmonontc acid (II) into kclonnptnone (III) has 
been accomplished by means of Na m I’hMe or MeONa 
in ale. III, m 104*, purified through us Cu denv , gives 
a violet color with PcCl,, dissolves in NallCOi, dccolori/cx 6 
aJk, KMnOj and alisorl.s Brj in CUClj The conslilulion 
ha* been confirmed by hydrolysis with Ha(OK), to II 

(V* J. Peterson 

Plurality of primary bicychc terpene alcohols. Rcnfc 
Pousse t Bull soc chim |5]. 2, 2187(1035) — Contrary 
to the statement of DuPont and Zacharewicg (C A. 29, 
47fkl’J myrtenol is not the only primary bicychc terpeme 
ale , since 2 other members of this senes, 2-mcthanol- 


1C , Since _ omer memners 01 mis senes, -j-mcttianoi- 7 S - , 

C. A. 25, 507) and 2-cthanolcamphane ( L A 29. 17 W) , [ i „ ^ , * n Catl “ xlc “ n<l 

1 a ve liecn previously prepd C R Addinal! ’ , at . a 1 


have liecn previously prepd C R Addinal!’ 

The physical idenUty of enantiomers I Rotatory 
dispersion of f-bomeol, enantiomenc camphors, camphoric 
acids, sodium camphorates, camphonc anhydrides and 
camphorimides Bawa KarUr iungh and JmJramam 
Mahanti r r oc. Indian Acad. Sci 2A, 378-00(1915), 
cf. C A ■ 29, 3310’ — The rotatory dispersions of d- ami l 


, _’b cathode. Yields, 

GI 8 and 81% reap p-NilrohiDhenvl has been elt-ctro- 
lytically reduced to p -a toxy biphenyl, tn. 213*, at a Ni 
cathoile Yield 90 6% The approx, saly. of d-azoxy. 
o-hydrazo- and ^-nznxy biphenyl m g per 100 cc. of soltu 
at 20* are as follows 95% ale , 0 11, 0 03, 0 01; acetone, 
2 6% 0 74, 0 15 I undergoes rearrangement to < 


camphoric acids m acetone, ITOII andwmJr] d- and J- 8 In IlCl when hiatn 

camphor in I tOII, C.U, and waier, Na d- and /-camofior- If ^f rr C “ 1 f ¥ hrs , ” a ,ea , Icd luhc> Diaz Otiza- 
ate in water, d- oad I-camphone anhydride in ITOII and ~ " 0 i“. a -iL c ®“ p,,ng . o! lh ? r ^ uUln ?. tetrazoniuih salt 

CHClj, J- ami f-camphonmule m ITOII, CJI, and CHCb 
and f'borncot in LtOII and C*Il, were dad for 10 wave 
lengths (X 43oS to 6.09 A ) Pasteur’s law of mo) dis- 
symmetry was shown to hold m all cases ~ 

P°wer of <f- and /-camplioric acids in 
I tOII first liter ca«es with increase 


with some common intermediates in the usual manner 
yielded the following phenyl-4, F-disazoUphenyl 

dyes (as Na salts), bt s-<t-rut pfdhy turn tne-(- sulfonic acu { 
bit-S-amino-I-naphlhoC-yfi-disutfonn acid, (ns-lJS-^hyl 


rases Tl ,S r ZS <rs‘-a-amino-i-napnilUl-X/i-<tlsulJoniC acut, bis-lji-^hy. 

n d 1 (ferem rt^n c droxwia^*lfcafe«e-Jl,5-d«iM//oniC acid, bu.fi-naphlhylamtnf 

- 'r’S-’c ,J3 

becomes almost const., these changes indicate the nknuty 9 ^ s % na ? h!hol f- C ^ , ^f an l‘ ac l ^<j* i - 2 -«™™-«-naPhlM'- 
of the magnitude of the rotatory power of tlic 2 opposite h, '^ na P hl,lot - These dyes arc les 8 gQ i 


ml active forms. Tin t/Iects of c>tiic struauu , and of 
ihc siifivtitiition ,,f the ketinmthjlcne group «,f camphor 

si» i T ,“, nf l ’ rr I’“ 01 ‘he compds. 

st 1 Oiid and 20 tables of ilita ar< given I. I. Qu,u 

su^t,«« a,I0n .? f pjf du£{l0 « ot synthetic camphor to con- 
sumption m the United States R.,Un 1.. tJTtnen, 


than the corresponding 0 tohdint. dyes, liave a shchtTy 
greater color inteiiMly in eriua] molar coriciw , amj give 
similar though not iduitual colors. \V. J I'etef^in 
Complex formation between polynitro compounds and 
* rt> Ik a fi C hydrocarbons. II. The system 2,4 dimt*<> 2 '- 
methylbiphenyl 6 carboxylic acid benzene Dd/irj ]j 
Ibanstoii Williams J. Chem. ±,ir'. 
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1935, 1S56-CO, cl C /l. 29, 5337* — 2,4-Dimtro-2'- 1 COC( NOII)Me and MeC«H,COC( NOH)Me were 
mcthylbiphenyl-G-carboxylic acid (I) (cl Leslie and similarly prepd according to this_ procedure of Hartung 


_csp (detd from solid liquid equil ), crystn of 1 from 
C«H« gives the 2 1 complex, ni 1JS-40® (sealed tube) and 
154 A)" in an ordinary m p tube (i e , ni p of 1) Reso- 
lution of I with d-McPliClINHi gives a d-I with [a] S*» 1* 


to the corresponding 1ICI satis of i-arjl-;-aminopropa- 
nones, Ph (I), ro 185-9®, p-Iolyl (II), m 217®, ontsyl 
(III), m 212°. The bases are unknown and attempts 
prep, them by neutralization with NaOH or NH*OH 


( c 0 S), JB dA, pale yrllow, ni 218°. («] 57 1® (MeiCO, - cydizcd them to dihy drodimethy Idiary Ipyrazincs which. 


solvent in the form of its C«H* complex Removal of the 7%rcsp The reaction of 1, II and 111 with PhMgBr (IV). 


soln or else the rotatory power of I is the same per g per with I t,0 and treatment with NH.OH in the presence of 

cc whether it is attached to C«IIt or not Partly resolved NH,C1, gave, after the usual procedure, HCI salts of 

I can be further resolved by crystn from CJIi I also amino ales from which picrateswithcharactensticni.ps. 

crystallizes with 1 mol 11,0 and 1 mol MeOH, the oc~ 3 were prepd I and V given phenyl-p-toly laminaprnpano! , 

tivity of the I is unchanged by complex formation m 6 r >* (HCI salt, m 24'*’* , fncrale, ni. 20'l°), whereas II 

C. J. West and IV yielded the p-dtaslerroisomrr, m **5* ( IICl salt, m 
Interaction of amines and ammonia with dibiphenylene- 275®, fneralc, m 132“) Mixed m p detns gave 56®, 


225® and 12i>®, resp , thus demonstrating the different 
nature of the 2 isomers Similarly were prepd the a- and 
(5 forms of phetiylantsylaminopropanol, m 77* and 7‘® 
(62*) (IICl salts, m 2 <>o® and 255® (240®); furales, 1 


ethylene L A Pinck and Guido E Hilbert J Am 
C/iem Soc 57, 2305-2402(1935) —(C*H*),C C(C*H<), (I) 

(I g ) and 15 cc liquid KHi, heated 3 weeks at 65®, give 

OS g of a compd , m 300* (ail m ps cor ), insol in - . . . , 

PtiO, while the EtiO-sol portion y iclds 0 4 g of 9-immo- 198* and 205® (IBS*)), and of p-tolytanisylaminopropanol, 
fluorene (II) as the HCI salt and 0 07 g of fluorene land * m 00“ and 51® (92°) (IICl salts, m 2i>0*and242 (231 ), 

riwir. ptcrales, m 217 and 107* (105°)). Thus the reaction of 

, ... the reagent Ar'MgBr with an amino ketone ArCOCH- 

228® (decompn ), A'O (NH ( )Me gives a unique amino ate , ArAr'C(OH)CH- 

•* '• *■ (NH,)Me, which is diasi creoisomenc wiib that obtained 

by inversion of the radicals introduced If the amino 


EtNHj, heated 2 dav s at 65°, give 63% of I-elbylimtaodt- 
btphenyleneclhane (III), m 165®, IICl sail, m 210-15® 
(decompn), pier ale, yellow, ro 22S* (dec . 
derip , pale yellow, m 017®, docs not give the Liebermann 
mtrosamine test Heating III in abs EtOH at 100® for 


10 dav s gives a 


of fluorene, fluorenoue and 0 -ethyl- ketone is of the type ArCOCHiNH, and has no asym C 


iminofiuorene (IV), in EtSU, there result fluorene and 


1, the ammo ale produced is the same whatever the 


dibiphenylencethane, which are also isolated as by -products , order of introduction of the groups Thus PhCQCHjKII, 
•ntheprepn ofll IV, from 13 g of Hand EtNHi at 55* «»>• 


for 18 hrs , gives 0 57 g of the fnerale of IV, orange, 
200® (decompn) l-Melhylamtno dent , m 151®, Ac 
denv , m 232®, KO dertt , m 203® 1-Dtmttbylaminn 
dertv , m 215® (decompn ) , I and PhCHiKHj react alter 
Standing 6 months in a sealed tube, giving the J-fcentvJ 
amino dertv (V). m 168®, IICl salt, tn 215-18°, AO 
dertt , m 217 18° V also results on heating the reactants 


ethanol, tn IDO®, a , 

195-C®), and FbMgBr. Thus, the tnduetive role of the 
asym C atom is perfectly demonstrated C. R. A. 

Simultaneous formation of two diastereoisomenc alco- 
hols in the action of organomagoesiom derivatives on 
active campholenyl ketones M Tiffeneau. Jeanne 
Uvy and E. Ditz Bull soc.chtm (51,2. 1855-00(1935); 


100® for 6 days, together with fluorene, a hydrocarbon, 6 cf preceding abstr. — A study of the action of organo- 


m 318® (decompn ), a base, m "0*, and (C,H,),CHCH- 
(C,H,)t V is decompd on heating m EtOH at 100® for 
1 (todays C J West 


magnesium denvs on ketones with an asym C atom m the 
fl-position has shown that the formation of 1 diastereo- 
lsomcr is not exclusive but that both forms are obtained 11* 


Formation of a single diastereoisomer in the reaction of unequal proportions The yields are reversed when the 


organomaguesium derivatives with amino ketones M 
Tifleneau, Jeanne Livy and E Dit z Bull sac (him 
151, 2, 1848-55(1**35) —Experience has shown that the 
action of or ganomagncsium compds on ketones with an 
asym C atom in the a-position, whether substituted or 
not by a OH group, leads to 1 only of the 2 possible dia- 
sierroisomcrs and that the other form can be obtained by 
inverting the order ol substitution of the radicals 


order of introduction of the 2 radicals neighboring o: 

OH group is inverted. The decompn. of the reaction 
product from carapholcmc nitnle, [a], m 1221®, and an 
excess of EtMfcBr in anhyd Et s O gave 30%of El campha- 
lenyl ketone (J), b„ 307°, dj 0 9201, n'J 1 408, surface 
tension at 19* 32 6 dynes per sq cm , [aUJ,, 21/1®, 
la) 1 ,'.., 24 5® Attempts to punfy this product by distn 
used racemization and, accordingly, another prepn. was 


tertiary ale produced These results can be explained by made by the action of LtMgBr on campholenic 


postulating a controlling action on the rupture of the bonds 
of the CO grouping These facts are generalized by the 
following study of the action of an organomagnesium 
compd on a ketonic denv in which the asj n “ 


IsltK ~5°, which produced 55% of I, b, 77®, d’ 0 9170, 
’* 1 463, la]’,;,, 27 5®, dO 6®, semtearbasone, m 

*. oxime, bn 145®. Similarly the action of PhMgBr 
the tutnie and amide gave 2 samples of Ph campholenvl 


. NHi group as substituent Aryl amino ketones of the ketone (H), bi, 172°, dj I 0145, *iV® 1.5354, lajj;,. 33 1®, 
type ArCOCH(NH,)Me have been treated with various 373®, surface tension at 19® 38 dynes per sq cm , 

ArMgX compds in such a way that 3 pairs of diastcrco- and bi 121°, d; 1 0151, *y 1 5321, |a]JJ. t 38 6* “ 


isomeric anuno ales have been prepd in a series of i___ 
turns Uom each of which only 1 diastereoisomer resulted 
The ketones ArCOCH,Me were prepd hy the method of 

I ncdcl and Crafts and transformed into the isomtroso _ . W , T w 

dems which, in turn, were reduced to the IICl sails of and working up 0/ the reaction tr. „ „. 

ArCOCH(NH,)Me rams of dia stereoisomers were then 9 of the 2 isomene campholenvtphenylrlhykarbtnols (HI), b, 
ArMgBr with Ar'COCH(NH»)Me 14S-50®, dj 0 995, a*J 1 5267, -12 5®, 


167" Treatment of U with an excess of 
)frO,JJ in CHCli gave the characteristic e pax yea mpholmyl 
Ph ketone, m 64-5®, [a|l}„ 27/?*, laU*., 31 O’®. The 
action of a large excess of PhMgBr on I from the nitrile 


produced bv reacting „ .... ... 

and Ar'MgBr with ArCOCH(NH,)Me A mixt of 131 g 
of anisylpropanone in 550 cc EtiOwassatd with a current 
of HCI and treated with 100 g of freshly distd AmNO, 
At the end of the reaction the product was refluxed, cooled 
and extd with dit Na ; CO, Acidification of the afk e\t 
and recrystn of the ppt from Itnzenc gave 80% of Me- 
OC»H,COC( NOHJMe, ro 12b* The propauones, I b- 


-- - „ —15 0®, surface tension at 19* 36 4 dynes per *q c .. 

satd with a current purer product, b, 158-60°, dj 0 9810, n \ J 1 5220, was 
tM ® «*i«ti* »mKa obtained from the ketone prepd from the amide Treat- 

ment of this product with BzOilI gave a crude, m 85-43®, 
wbuh was fractionally crvstd from ale and by evapn 
from Iwnrenc and xy Unc solns into a more sol preponder- 
ant ep,‘Xtde (III), m 98®, -42 7®, la]!®,, -51 7®, 
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and a lew wj. accessory tpoxtde (IV), ro, MT 5-1 «\ 

15 0”, |nJJJ„ 17 5* Trenton nt or II from Ihe 
nitrite with an excels of gnvc a mixt of III. W 

Hfi'?*, ill 1 001, »V 15264, Ml*.. -M2 . M».« 
—16 7*, surface tension at 10* S6 4 dynes pet n m 
T fic use of II from (lie amide pave a mat of rarbinnls, b, 
HW, dj 1 0014, «)? 1 5-15, which was ouitiu-d by 
I?iO,H to a slightly l-roliuoo crude product, m IHK-H I, 
send by fractional cry sin into a preponderant atm of v, 
!«);?„ 10 2*. !«){;», 187*. and an ncussorv amt of IV. 

— 4^7®, —52 5* ihi formation <»l - 

Homeric nks in unequal amts in proportions dm iinl 1" 
the order of introduction of the radical* to form the wm 
C atom h rrK irilcil as a logical intenwuhate step buwnu 
the re ■'lift'* obtained with an active group n> llie a inwiiion 
to the CO gtonp and those Risen by an miaiu ketone 
*lhc titdittmecfTtit of ihe mim group on the opining of 
tfic linkages of ihe CO group t< nmtmwcd bj rcinov a! from 
dose prmii»H> into the relatively distant fl-position (ct 
kuhn, C /I 20551, I rcudenliecc and Kuhn, ( .4 26, 
3235) C. R Addin ill 

Action of phenylm-sgneslum bromide on d dlbenroyl 
gtyceraldehyde Formation of a unique dUstereoisomer. 
a«! dibenioylphenylglyeerol M Ttflrnenu, Irene S 
Nuibotg-Uabmovttch and II Cafmmann Bull sue 
rbim 1 5), 2, IStii > -7 1 ( ll>35) — Attempts to study the action 
of orgitHOtnagtiesmm compdv on gl)ccraldeh>dc and 
nrabntosc with the intention of isolating l of the - possible 
dnstereoiioincric phenylglv ccrols ond rhammiiols were 
unsuccessful on account of the msoly of the sugars in 
1 1»0 The study was ultimately tunned to that of the 
action of riiMgUr on bcnxoylatcd gfjcerBldehtdc To a 
well “Stirred TtiOsoln of ft R of if-dibcnxoyigtyceraidehydt. 
(I), prepd. from if -mannitol (C A. 27, 4210), nnimatimi 
in a it atni. was slowly addcil 1 mol of PhMgRf m I t»<i 
until the characteristic eokr ol the krtyl ilcriv {C A 21, 
576) was produced The reaction roixt was refill veil for 
JO min , cooled and filtered. The 1 1,0 washed residue 
w« decoropd. with 1 cc, NII.Cl The resulting sirup 
of dihcnxoylphcnytglymol was bcnxoj luted by treatment 
with UiCl in p> mime and Melded a crude cryxt. product 
which on fractional cry it n gave only a-lrxbeitzcyphrn^t- 
gfyrrrcl, ni. 147*. tvipon. of 1 with nlc Ra(OH)» followed 
by neutralization with H,S0, gate cryst «-d-phcn>l- 
glycerol, m. 105-6* (cor ), Mtt.t 21 1", MtT.t IS 4* 
{10% sip solos). It follows that, by the action of 1’h- 
Mgllr on I, only t di-Rx deriv of phetiylgljcirol, that 
corresponding to the ci-mod meat ton, is formed Semi- 
pmacol deaminxtioa of 1 -p tolyf. and l-onlsyl-J-phcnyl-2- 
amino-i -propanol Exclusive preferential migration of 
the phenyl group M TifTencnu, J. I.fvy ond K Dili 
fbul. 1571-6 — The deamination of «-«mmo ales gciicralti 
proiluccs ketones by the elimination of Nil, with the II of 
the neighboring OH group together with a semipmaco! rc- 
arrungimcnt involving the cxilusne or preponderant 
migration o! 1 of the radicals of the urtnry ale group 
The migratory tendencies of the MeOC.Hi and MiX.H, 
radicals compared to that of the I'll group in the denniini- 
tion of Arl’hC(OH)CH(NHi)Me have hern studied l he 
2 di isteicoisomers of McC.H.CPh(OIt)CH(NII,)Mc were 
denimnated by theaddn. of 10% NaNO, to a chilled soln 
of l g. of the ammo ide t« 10 cc of glacial AcOIf The 
product was extd, with I t,0 and nlcuutied as 2-plicm M - 
lol)l-2 props none by conversion into the scitucarharone, 
m. 146", identical with that prepd from the kuonc 
resulting from the melhylation of the Na deriv. of p-iolil 
letiryl ketone (I) with Mcl I was prepd by heating 
l.lb R of PhCIIiCOjH with 125 g of bOCl,, cooling the 
reaction rnixt. after the evolution of HCl had censed and 
adding 250 cc of dry toluene and 135 g of powd A1C1, m 
portions. Thu mist, was heated for 2 hrs cooled and 
decompd with crocked icc The crude product was 
reerystd from hot ide. and yielded I, in The dc- 

the <*-<lmtcre«tsotnrf form of McOC.H.Cfh- 
(OH)CIt(NH,)Mc with 10% NaNO, yielded a white 
rryat. rnxlnct (II), m. 50\ whnli formeil an ody scmi- 
ronuizone The mcthvhtum of nmsvt 1 etuv I ketone, m. 
i • , preiwl. by the au ion of 1 hCHjCOCl on PbOMc in the 


i prcseiu c of AtCi, gave l-aittsyl-l-pheiiylpropanonc, til. 
55*, nleiiiioil with II obtained by deamination of the 
annnonlc Huts m both c ows stmbeil a nerclu sue migra- 
ine aputmle of the l'b gtoup has been demonstrated. 
Deamination of 2-phenyM-Bniino-2 -propanol and 2- 
ph tnyl -1 -amino -2 -butanol . Preferential ond exclusive 
migration of the phenyl group M Tifleneau ond II . 
Cnhnmann Ibti IS7b Si- De imiu itmn of ales of the 
„npe ArI’hC(OH)CH,NU, (Ar - p-MiC,H„ n-Cn.Il,, 

8 MeOC.lt, or (McO),C.H,) produces ketones, I’hCOCII,- 
Ar, by the prcfmniiil and cvcIvimvc migraticni of thc^Ar 
group wlicruis the home logons nhs Arl’hC(OH)CH- 
(N1I,)R (K - Mcor l’liClf,), arc ikammUid to kctom.s 
ArCOCHThR bv thctulusiic nugr.uion of I he I’ll group 
H is known tint ibc ntis ArUC(OH)CH(NH,)Me arc 
deJinui itid rcgul irli i«> ihc lelonrs IlCDCUAiMc but no 
study Ins bvi« previously midi m the traiisfornuttou of 

j aks of tin mw ArlitlUlDCIHNll, It Ins been shown 
ihai where Ar is a group (Ih) with a weak nfimity ca- 
puny ond H is rttlur Ml- or 1 1, t c , tin nliphatic radical 
with either strong or nnk albniti , (henry I group iingrnlcs 
pnlcicntially and exclusivily The-c nsults arc in agree - 
mint with prciious work onnlis of the type ArRC(OIi)- 
ClI(NH,)Ar' (C A 23. 4b'H) 1’1 iMlC(OH)CH,NH, 
(I), bu 13 1-1 H) (HC) salt, m 1W), was prepd by the 
action of MeMgl on ntCII,NHi and b» the reduction w ith 
* Na and ale of I’hMcCfOlDCII NOll produced by the 
treatment of RrCH KOII (C A 23, .IdlJ) w ith McMgBr 
Ihe irude redumon prcnbia from 15 g of Hie ovunmo- 
ethanol was fraetionaled mid yielded 2 g of I and 7 5g. of 
{bpAenyfcif/yfiimine (II), t»n " l| 2*. lltl salt, m 140-2* 
(cor) Similarly the rediution of 1 hi tC(OH)CIl NOH, 
ptepd by the action of I tMgllr au HtCH,Mf,. r«'c 
Bhl tl'iOWCIItA'll, («I),b,» 1J7— Hi", dj» • 1 Uf()J,wV » 
- I 5170 (lltl salt, m IM 6* (cor )), mid ii-pba \krctonyl- 
nmiiir, b|» 111) 15* {II Cl salt, m. U>0 5-7 ,0 4 ) A siiln, of 
25% NaNO, (() 03 mol ) ins added dropniseat 0* tot) 01 
mol of I m lit, g of AcOlt ilild. to 23% I’xtn. with 1 1,0 
yickrd M% of phi ml icctone, semu-orbixone, m. HH)* 
(cor ) The mother liquors gave no other vcuuc.irl axone 
and tt follows that the deaimnation of I is a scnnpimcol 
rearraiigeiiictic involving (he exclusive migration of the I’h 
group Dcinnnatiotiof III with M% viol Uof I>pUcn\l-2- 
6 tiutanonc (scminrlmxoue, in. 15(i 0-6 5* (cor.)) lakes 
place m a Mnnlir manner, C It Addmati 

Autoxldatian of ketones, fsanlcril S. Jenkins J . 

(Arm Arc 57, 27.1'1(11>J3). — Several ketones of the type 
R'COCHjUfR — I’h), on standing in light and air for vary ing 
periods, yield It 'CO, 11 anil RCHO. Thus I’hCIkCOC,- 
H.C1-2 gives nifl and 2-C(C.N,CO,n. C. J. West 
3-Nitro-4-amlnodiphenylmethantf and its derivatives. 
Wm A Waters J Chem. Sac. 1935, 1S75 — t-AcNHC.- 
H.CH.l'h and Cn(NO,) t in Ae-0 at 25* Rive (he J-A’O* 
<ifnt , yellow, m ll 1 ) 0 , the 4-N1I, deriv. gives the same 
deriv , rtOH-HjhO, gives S-miro-l-amtncuhphtn^lmrih- 
anr, deep oroiige, m 7S°, S-Br <lfne , bright orange- 
yellow, in 71° 1'nrtlicr nitration (fuming UNO, in 
H^O.-AcOH) gives Ihc .l,4*-di-NO, deriv., m 150*; 
Cu(N’( ),)» m Ac,0 gms 30% of the 3,5-di-A'Oj ifrnr , 
bright yellow, m. Sl-2* C, J. Wist 

e Reaction between diphenyfehtoromethane and ethyl 
afeohof. r. C. Km -Toms and A. M. Ward. J Am. 
ihrm Sot. 58. 23-M 6(1 'H5) —Norris and Morton (C. A. 
22, At, <), from conductance measurements, considered 
tnc rr lctiou between 1'h.CItCl and TtOlI to lie rci crsiblc; 
Ward (C. A . 22, 7(1) by a titration method found the 
reiction to le irreversiWe The titration method has 
notv been etnmd in gre iter iletad and tio evnicuee is oti- 
tnined for revtrstbduy . Titration with 1 tOlI-aiknb is 

9 the most saii-foclrry titration technic for terming at the 

displacement hfiurc. C. J, West 

Optical activity In relation to tautomeric change. V. 
Kinetic status of ionic intermediates in prototropy. Slung 
Kong Ils.il, Christopher K. Ingold and Chn-topher 1.. 

Chfm So< - >MS, 1778-55; cf. C. A, 28, 
.n . This study is directed to det. whether or not 
tatalvxrd prototropic change involves short-lived inter- 
mediates and if so, whether they are of the nature of transt- 
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lion complexes or entities with some degree of kinetic 
stability and independence The tautomeric system 
chosen for study was the system CHN Cs C NCH, 
which can be obtained in assocn with suitable asymmetry 
and convenient rates of interchange in either direction 
The 1st example studied was PhMeCHX C(CtH,Cl p)- 
I’h PhMeC NCH(C,H,C1 />)Ph; m this case the non- 
optically measured rate consts , k, and k ,, were used to 
calc, the rates at which the 1st eompd should racemizc if 
no optical activity is lost in any intermediate state, the 
observed rate of racemization was exactly equal to the 
ealed The same results were obtained with PhMeCHN 
CPh t PhMeC NCHPh, The 3rd case, studied by the 
mutarotation method, was p I’hCilfiCIil’hN CHPh 
p PhC«H,CPh NCHtPh, the non-optically measured 
rate const of the lotward reaction was 0 0123 hr under 
ihe conditions of the comparison; the const, for the rate of 
mutarotation was 0 0122 hr which is equal to the non- 
optical rate const to wnhm the error of measurement of 
the latter These results are considered to establish with 
a high degree of probability the conclusion that the mecha- 
nism of interchange in the tautomeric system studied is 
such as to preclude the possibility of losing optical activity 
in any reversibly formed intermediate state dl-Benzo- 
hydrylidene-a-phenylethytamine, m 52-3* (03% yield), 
d-tsomer, bi 182* , hydrolysis gives a FhMeCHNHt with a 
— 14 S3* The fusion curve of mists of the 2,4-draitro- 
phenylbydrazoncs of PhAc and PhBz is given dl- 
Benzyhdene p phenyl ben zo kydryla mine (I), m 133-4*, 
p phenylbenzohydryhdenebenzylamtne, m 00-1* Resolu- 
tion of p phenylbcnzohydrylamine with d-tartanc acid 
gives 15% of a d-base, m 78*, faltf 22° (1 g in 40 cc. 


EtjO) , lb 5* (1 g in 52 cc 1,4-dioxane) , d I, . , 

[«)V 3* (0 5 g in 32 cc dioxanc) p-Phenylbcnzophe- 
none 2,4-dtnitrophenylhydrazone, orange, m 217-7 5*, 
the m p curve with the hydrazone of flzlf is given 

C J West 

Structure of the metallic derivatives which are formed 
by adding Gngnard reagents to un&aturated ketones E 
P Kohler, M Tislilcr and II Potter J Am Chem Soc 
57,2ol7-21 ( 1935) - ThcMgcompds .Ph.CHCHfCOC.H,- 
Me,)MgIJr, prepd from (1) PhCH CHCOC,H,Me, + 
PhMgBr, (2) Ph:CHCH,COC*HiMei + LtMgBr and 
(3) PbiCHCHBrCOC*H,Mei + J-tMgBr, are similar in 
appearance, soly and many of their chem properties but 
differ in the reaction with BzCl, (1) gives at least 90% of 
a benzoate of benzohydrylbenzoylacetomeitlylene, tn lbl*, 
while that from (2) and (3) gives an equally high yield of 
an isomer, m 148°, these results are not affected by the 
solvents used or the temp at wrhich the successive reac- 
tions are conducted Ale NaOII hydrolyzes both to 
dipbeny Ipropiony Imesit y lene (I) and BzONa They are 
not inter convertible by heating above the m p or by 
exposure to sunbght Both Mg derivs give with Br the 
o-Br dcriv of I The Mg dmv from (3) and Me,C,H,- 
COCI give a mut of 40% II. ami alxmt 57% of Ph,CH- 
CII CPhOCOC»HjMei, m 93* The action of Bz upon 
the Mg dcriv from (3} yields a-beniahydryl-B -phenyl 3- 
h ydroxy propio n ylmetilylene , I'h,CH(CH(Of f)Ph)COCJI,- 
Mt., m 132*, oxidation with CrO, in AcOII yields benzo- 
hydrylbcnzoylacetomesitylenc (II), Ph-CHC!IBrCOC,H«- 
Mfi. m 107*, sola tn MeOH KOll and acidification 
gives an enolte/orm, m 137° . it gives a blue purple color 
with FeCl> and forms a green Cu eompd it cannot be 
reduced catalytically nor does it react with O, Benzal- 
acetomesitylenc and MeMgBr, followed by BzCl, give an 
oil, cold MeOH-KOH gives BzOlI and an enohe form of 
the diketone (8%). m 123*, rccrystn from MeOH- 
pipcridine gives the dikelone, ni 130* Btnzylaceto 
meitlytene, pale yellow, bi 191 2°, theMgBrdenv gives 
with BzCl benzylbenzoylacrlomestlylene, m 118*, the 
product is an enol but could not lx. converted into a di 
ketone by pipettdme, 4% solas in McOH, equilibrated 
with piperidine, contain about equal quantities of enol and 
diketone Tnmethjfbe-azalacelopbenone and PhMgJJr, 
followed by BzCl, give the eompd C» HnQ,, tn 110*, the 
yield Is 60% of, apparently, a benzoate Benzalaceto- 
mcsitylene and PhMgBr, followed by Oj, give a mesityl- 


1 y,y-dt phenyl pro penal peroxide, CuIImOj, m 110-17* 
(decompn ) These results show that the mesityl group 
in some manner decreases the speed of the processes repre- 
sented by C C(01l)R ;=t .CIIC( 0)R There is also a 
certain degree of correlation between the complexity of the 
hydrocarbon residues surrounding a CO group, the sta- 
bility of the enolic form and the mode of acylation. 

C J. West 

, Reduction of certain oximes Anna Wohl Bull soc. 

* ihsm J5J, 2, 2135-40(1035) — Some oximes, particularly 
the a tn substituted acetophenone oximes, may have the 
iso&ume or closed ring structure postulated by Beckmann 
They have absorption spectra similar to those of mono- 
substituted benzene derivs. (cf Ramart-Lucas and Bru- 
zau, C. A. 28, 500 1 1 ). The chem character of the 2 
series of oximes should show a corresponding difference to 
that of their optical properties and attempts have been 

3 made to show this difference by a study of the hydrogena- 
tion of oximes with differing optical properties. To 
avoid Ihe influence of the presence of IICI on the structure 
and liehaviorof the functional group the oximes, PhMeC - 
NOH (I) and Me t BuC CPh O N H (II) were reduced inatk. 

media The hydrogenation of 5 g of oxime in 50 cc. of 
95% ale. by shaking in H in the presence of Adams' cata- 
lyst was ineffective although ThCH NOH was reduced 

4 to phCIfiNHi (III) under the same conditions The ab- 
sorption of hexane and ale. solus of III in the ultraviolet 
showed a band, in the portion nearest the visible, coinci- 
dent with that of EtPh. The position of the 2nd band and 
the variation of the coeff. of absorption showed the mutual 
effect of the 2 chromophnres Attempts to reduce the 
oximes with Zn and CaClt m ale media failed The addn 
of 30 g of I in Lt|0 to 10 g of Al-IIg (C. A. 19,3477) gave 

, a product b»i 107*, which, on redistn , yielded 19 g of 
PhMcCIfNH, (IV) , HC1 salt, m. 156*. Bz tfenv , tn 
115* The crude product was heated at ICO* with 50% 
IICI for 30 mm. but in the absence of any imino eompd 
gave no ketone Thus, the reduction of I gave only IV 
while corresponding attempts to reduce n were futile and 
it is shown that oximes which according to their absorption 
spectra have different configurations react differently to 
the same reducing agent. Chemical and spectral study 

6 of some acetylated derivatives of oximes Ibid. 2140-3.— 
The formation of amines and amides in the reduction of 
the acetylated oximes has been explained by Ccrchcz and 
Dumiiresco-Colesiu (C A. 28, 7245') by supposing that 
the acetylated derivs occur to some extent in the iso form 
The oximes of BzFI, p-MeOC,ir,CHO and Ph.CO and 
their Ac derivs were prepd according to the directions of 
C. and were submitted to an absorption spectral study. 
It has been shown that the spectra of the oximes and their 

* Ac derivs. are altogether similar and that, consequently, 
the introduction of the Ac group into the mol provokes no 
change m the structure of the oximes PhMeC JsOAc (I) 
was prepd. by heating the oxime with excess ActO for 3 
hrs The complex formed by the reaction of TtMgBr on 
MeiBuC CPh O.N H (II) was treated with a corresponding 

quantity of Ac/) and the product was poured intodil IICI 

8 After decantation and evapn. of the solvent, the product 
was distd and gave the ,le dene (III), QJfnN'Oj, of It, 
bn 172-3“ Both I and III gave the same absorption 
spectra as the parent oximes. Reduction of I with A1 Hg 
yielded a mut of PhMeCHNH, and its Ac deriv , CitJbi- 
hO, m 75“ III was not reduced It is conceded that 
the Ac derivs contain isooximes as postulated by C , but 
in amts too small to lx. detected by spectral analysis and 
tliat during hydrogenation the equil between the normal 

9 and iso forms of the Ac derivs. of the oximes is displaced m 
favor of the latter and with the consequent formation of 
amides Attempts to resolve certain oximes Into optical 
antipodes Ibid 2163-8 — The more transparent form of 
oximes has no double linkage and thus the oximes of this 
class, such as those of the ar-tnsubstituted acetophenone 
which have the iso form proposed by Beckmann, should 
exist to 2 enantiom orphic modifications F.-p detn 
showed that the Bz dcriv. of MeiCBz oxime was monomol 
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n hjdrolyMs gave l-mflhyt-2- 


ami evidently the aWnce of a double liond nt Mc»BuC- ’ 1.1095 , »d 1.5J435, Tih»cl» 

C!’h O Nil (1) is rot due to polymerization To md the pkenyl-o-pytr^ lacfltc^ * ■* * - 


proposed resolution of I the group — CII,CO,H was at- 
tached to the N atom and, since Urn modification might 
change the structure of the functional group, the operation 
was earned out with the Na denv of ElPhC NOH (II) 
(absorbent annual form) and the Na denv. of I (trans- 


compn). On decarboxylation Una gave l,2-dtmsth)l-J- 
phsnilfrrrele, ChHijN, m. 50-1°. All these pyrrole 
dems gave intense colors m the pine splinter test with 
coned HCl _W.F. Brace 

The synthesis of amino acids. 111. Tryptophan 
Wm J Ho> d and Wm Robson Btothen. J. 29, 2256-8 
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L, _i. t iom. Kr\r i h» nnrt <ti«» ftimrrticfll s was condensed with bydiniom 1>> refluxing for 30 nun. in 


of ale 1 tONn was healed for 1 hr and the theoretical 
omt. of ClCIJiCOjNa was added portionwisc anil the 
mist was refluxed for 3 hrs The product was then 
treated with H,0 and the unchanged oxime was remoter! 
The acidified solus were cstd with Ll*0 and the cvnpd 
cats gave ! tl’hC NOCH.CO.H (III), m &s\ and Mr 
UuCCPh O NCll,CO,H (IV), tn TO* ' * 


Both m and IV 


jkkscss spectra analogous to those of II and I, thus esinb- ] 
fishing that the condensation with CICIIiOMI does not 
afTect the lumuoml grouping of the present oxime 
fractional cry stn fadcrl to resolve IV and resolution of the 
brucine jolt, m 103 s , "as ineffective To obtain better 
erjst dcrivs by introducing a Me radical in the n-position 
tothe COilf group, the Na salt of I was condensed with Na 
n -firomoisofiut y rule (V), yielding a product, m 55*. 
transformed by rccrystn and doing over IliSO, into a 
com[\I,, CttlfiiNOi, m 135°. A repetition of the con- 4 
dentation gave different results and produced an isomcnc 
coinpd., m. 70*. Both products gave analogous absorp- 
tion curves and possess the same functions It is supposed 
tint V acts in 2 modifications, Mc,IirCCO,If and Me 
tCI!iBr(CCO,II Biochem «cpn with Aspcrfiliut mgrr, 
PtmeiUiunt [Liutvm, etc., failed to give active motbfica 
lions of IV. Optical resolution to confirm the results of 
spectra observations has, so far, been unsuccessfully - 
attempted C R Addinal) 

The unequal activity of the carbonyl group in succinic 
raethvhmide and A'-methylpyirohdone toward organo- 
raetailic reagents R. LukeS and K. SmolcV CoUttiwn 
CiecAaifat. tArm. Cammunirafianr 7, 476-81(1935), cf. 

C j(.23,47St — Succinic methybmide (I) and A’-methy 1- 
p> rro) i done (II) undergo the normal reaction with Gng- 
iiard reagents to give a cnrbinol which can lie dehjdratcd 


piperidine (05% yield) The mdolalhydantoin was 
heated with (NH,),S ( 16%) and KIliOH (3%) in a closed 
vessel at lfXK)° lor 500 hrs Tryptophan was obtained in 
70% yitkl by filtration of the reaction mist, followed by 
i vapn of the filtrate, extn of the residue with HiO cotitg. 
Nil, in small amts , evapn of the ext. and pptn. wilh 
I-tOII I- W. Scott 

Quinolone adds from oxindole derivatives I- d ward 
Zrtke and If G Lindwall J. Am Chem Sot 53. 41-50 
cf C A 29, 1420’ — isatm, PhCH,CO,Et and 
1'trNH in nbs EtGll give 71%. 3-hydro:cy-3-{/>fceny>(car- 
b<thoxymcth)l)oxtndolt, tn lM-b*. while 1% NaOll gives 
isatm, n. fluxing with coned IfCI contg. a little UOH 
gives 90% ol 3-phenyl-2-qumolone-t-carbox>hc acid. 
The iiatomalomtnlc (I) of Walter (6rr. 35, 1321(1002)), 
on reduction with No,»SjO«, y iclds tfl% of 3-{dtcyano- 
r»tthyl)oxi*idoie, m 13.1-6° , hydrolysis with 33% NaOll 
gives f,D,3,I-cctrah>dro-2-r|umalone-l-carbox}!ic acid 
(II) Isatm and NCCIIiCONTU give 3-(cyanoform- 
nmiJomtlhyltnt)oxmdole (HI), red, m. 24S-50 I or 

III with coned HCl gives the eompd CuII,0,N (IV), m. 
ntiovc 310*, which yields a </i-«4g tali and a dt-£< esfer, 
pale yellow, ni 150-1°, IV also results from the tctro-Ft 
ester of oxiudolc-3,3-bis(ntethanc<hcnrboxj lie aetd) (C. <1. 
29, 3674*) by h> droly sis with 10% NaOIf Ueductton of 

IV with Zn and AcOH or Na-IIg gives II, CO, being lost. 

C. J. West 

Some alkyl glyoxalidlnes Ifcnry C. Chitwood and E. 
Emmet Reid. J. Am Chrm Soc 57, 2124-6(1035). — 
The be«t method of prepg mcthylgljoxalidine (I) is to 
heat 30 g. (AcNHCH,), with 5 g. Mg at 270“ for 75 min., 
the yield being 63% Results arc giv en for other methods, 
j iclds vary mg from S to 44% The higher hontologs were 


to an unsat d coinpd. Inaddn If undergoes a reaction m 6 prepd. by distg. tile diacyl denvs with Na or Mg or by 


which 2 radicals art substituted far the O of the carlionyl 
group (cf. C. A. 25. 102) The reaction between I and 
i’hMglir was too rapid for an effect of time on yield to lie 
detected between 0 and 4S lira In the reaction between 
II and EtMgDr, however, time was an important factor in 
(he omt, of reactions as dad by titration of the basrs 
volatile with steam The amide N in II exercises on im- 
portant restraint on the activity of the adjacent carbonyl 


refluxing the dnmides with the metal and extg the bases 
with C*H(. The diacvl dcrivs. of (CH, Nil,), <I) can be 
made by heating I with the Et esters, although the lower 
members are conveniently prepd. by refluxing the I with 
the free acids The follow mg m. pi of {RCONHCIIi)» 
arc given, where Ji is. Me 175 G°, I t fnj 4", IV ]U2*, IJu 
1S4.2*, Am 173 5°, hexyl 173*, hcptvl 171°, octyl 167°, 
nony 1 164 6°, decyl ICQ S°, undecyl 158 S°. The follow- 


KT t n,p ' t, * nml ® ,K,<h l' a ' e the form of an mtramol 7 ing figures are the m. ps. of the alkyl gly oxalidinea and 


salt, which form best explains the high b p and dielec 
const, of amides, I had in addn a 2nd carbonyl group 
which accounts far its greater activity W T Bruce 
Action of the Gngnaid reagent on the amide group 
VIII. Action of organomagnesiura compounds on ethyl l- 
metbyl-i.keto-S.J-d^ydro-S.ppTylacetate R Lnkei and 
l K'^CvUctum Cue ho tic* Chtm Cornmnnuahons 
7, 4^2 -no (1035). cf preceding alistr — 


their picratts, will the yields of the former, R in the 
formula RCilliN, being: Me 105*. 203°, 63%; Et 3S.l“, 
137 I*. 46%; Pr m. 35 3*. l^l*. 49%; fia U°, 125 S“, 
27%; Am 33 8°, 128 4°, 31%; htxA 4f>JJ°, oil, 1.7%; 
Ar/y.»f 60°, 104 S\ 47%. cc/yf 52.1°, oil, 21%. non\l 
71 4“ 122°, 5 6%; dteyi 79.5°, 82“, 22%; imdrcyf 79 S*, 
hi 5°, 24%. I nnd lir in CIIC1, «n c 82% of C<H t N,Br.- 


. ci n ] lslr — Tl:e action of g HBr, yellow The soly . decreases with the lengthening of 

..--uimetny w-cartiethoxy -5-pyrrolone re- the alkyl side chain, the undeevl dv.nv. being practically 


suited in the evolution of Clf„ indicating an enol form 
No other definite prwluct was isolated. The carlionyl 
group adjacent to the N rather than the carbethoxy group 
n h mvi I "* »cto-2,3-dihy (ito-S-pyTry laextale reacted 


, . . . - - „ practically 

insol in 11,0. nil dissolve in HCl to give well-defined salts, 
which fonn Att and Pt double salts. The toxicity of the 
1st 5 members of the senes decreased with the increase in 
the length of the alkyl radical Goldfish and tadpoles 
surv ived tn joins, of 1 5000 but succumbed when placed tn 
xolns, of 1 1000, 10 mg of the Me compd., administered 


*''h M.Mtl ™ o 

livdroUml rave / *° ,us ’ 01 1 luu "- ul big ot me Me compd., administered 

NO,, m 110 5* (dreomnn ) VhifhSfTin 9 ,TI "' mtruperuoneally , killed mice but the higher members of 
iiv.. i . ’ which on diitn. nt ordinary 9 the series were not so toxic; 0 5 g per kg. of any of the 

Mgllr ^ the pr«!wr > irowrtvl !> /^fiW^ • K»>en bv stomach, was not toxic for rabbits and 
actu-t CuH-vN’O, b,, IS4-5* it*” n t,ld nQt ,!,1 J'air their knlncy functions; the Me compd. 

S ^’on hvdroUds „v, » ° w.V e"V ‘ W 5 * ,acrfas «* , ,Jie ac,dlt i of * hc “ r ‘ne; 10 mg , injected 

J. CtiHuNOi, m. f?M> f* On cii^tn^ tra ' e,K JJ fcJ > m ® a J s proiluccd a transient full 

-I*,.*, - , dl . stn - »t crdinary pres- in blood pressure but little effect on the rosnimiion 


_ • --w.il,. wt ordinary pres* 

mm th« gave l.Z-d.meibiMnyipyrroU, C„H M N, bn 
;'L“ - U > PhMgBr the Product was Et 1-methA- 

- 'Pttnsl^.pyrry hcttile, CnlfnNO,, b u 208-10°, d ,f 


the respiration 

Some reaction products of aromatic amidmes with di- 
ketones, disldehydes and their monoximes. John B. 
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Ekeley and J Lell Elliott J. Am. Ckem Soc S8, 163-4 1 mirto-2 -methyl-1 ,2-dthydrobenzolhtazole, salmon -pink, ex- 
(1980) — Phenanthrenequinone (I) dissolves in aq sotns plodes 160°. Me p-bromophenylthioncarbamate, m 99- 

of amidme-HCJ on addn of 50% KOH; acidification gives 100®, 5-bromo-l-meihoxybentolhtasole (VIII), m 82-3° 
80-90% of the following amidtnes benz, m 277-8®, m- Me phenylthsoncarbamate, m 93®; 1-melhoxybenzolhtazole, 

tolentl-, in 269-70®, o-tsomcr, m 287 5-8® The tens- m 88-9° Methylation of 5-bromo-l-hydroxybenzo- 

and m loUnytamidmes of the diacetylmonoxtme in 105-7” thiazole gives no trace of VIII 5-CUoro-l -ethoxybenzo- 

and 94-6°, resp The monoximc of I forms benz , m- and tktazole, m CO-1®, 5-chloro-l-hydroxybrnzolhuizole, m 

p-toleny lamtdtnes, dark green and dark red (last 2), at 204°, 5-chloro-l ~kelo-2-txelkyl-l ,2 -dshydrobenzolhtazoie, m. 

186®, 165-6® and 182-3°, resp An improved method for 9 112°, also from the 5-chloro-l-mlrosotmtno denv , ex- 
the prepn of substituted 2 ,4-dtpkenyl-5-hyiroxypyumt- * plodes 138-9°. 5-Nitro-l-mtrosoimino-2-mcthyl-l,2-dthy- 
dtnes (bcnzoylglyoxahncs) from a glyoxal anndinc addn drobcnzothiazole, salmon pink, explodes 152®, beating m 

product is described, using benzamidine and glyoxal, CiHiMei gives the j-nitro-1-kclo denv , yellow, m. 1G2-3® 

products were prepd from the following aldehydes Phenyltbiotircthzn disulfide is unchanged alter beating 

phthaldekydic acid , lemon-} ellow, tn 259-60®, o-CIC-H ,- at its m p for 0 5 hr , no trace of this compd could be 

CIIO, lemon-yellow, m 260°, p -isomer, yellow, m 305- obtained by heating phcnylthiourethan and 1-ethoxy- 

6®, dimethoxyresorcylaldehyde (la), orange, in 248-9®, benzothiazole slightly above the m p of the disulfide 

2,5-(McO)tCJI,CHO (II), orange, m 268-9®, 3,4-tsomer Absorption spectra are given for I in MeOH, NaOH, 
(III), broHn-orange, m 2o'M50®, p- UetNCeHeCilO, red- 3 NaOEt and KOH, also for I, III and IV, and their sigmB- 
brown, m 277-8°, p EtOCJhClIO (IV), lemon yellow, cance is discussed VII. Selenazole derivatives Chi- 

m 292-3®, m HOCtHiCIIO, yellow, m 265-5 5®, di- ragh Hasan and Robert F. Hunter Ibid 1702-6 — 

bromosaltcylaldchyie, orange-red, m 311®, homosalscyl- Phenylsclenourea and Br in CCli-CHCli give I-amtno- 

aldehyde, bright red, m 287-8°, 5 mlrosahcylaldehyde, benzoselenazole (I), m 142° Heating I with Me«SO< in 

red brown, tu above 300°, tumenol (V), orange, m 246- MeOH for 2 brs gives after heating with an excess of 

7°, 3,4-Me(McO)CeHtCHO (VI), orange-yellow, m 253- alkali l-tmtno-2-methyl-l,3-dthydrobenzoselenazole, yel- 

4®, piperonal (VII), yellow-brown, m 28o-7®, m MeCi- low, m 104°, NaNOj in AcOH gives the l-mlrosotmtno 

II,CflO, lemon-yellow, m 237 8° 5-lIydroxy-2-{3- dertv , brown, explodes 142-4“ s-Phenylmelhylselenourea, 

laluyl)pyrtnidines from m-tolenylanndine, glyoxal and the * m 111®, turns gray on keeping, Br tn CHCli-CCh gives 

following aldehydes la, orange, m 250-1®, II, orange the N-Me denv of I, m 140° I and Ac,0 give the I- 

yellow, m 229-30°, III, orange-brown, m 238-9°. IV, acclamido deriv (II), m 190®, and a compd , m 130®. S- 

yellow, m 237 8°, V, yellow, m 263-4®, o-iIeOCeH t - Acclylphenylselcnourea, light brown, m 195®, Br in CC1<- 

CIIO, yellow, m 272-3°, p-MeOCJhCHO, lemon- CHC1, gives H Diphenylselenourea and Br give 1- 

yellow, m 227 9®, VI, orange, m 237-9®, VII, yellow- amltnobenzoselenozole, ra 170“ (pier ale, yellow, m 245°), 

brown, m 249° C J West methylation gives a mixt of t-phenyhmino 2 methyl 1,2- 

Unsaturation and tautomeric mobility of heterocyclic dshydrobenzoselenazole, whose ptcrale tn 172® (about 72% 
compounds AH The mobility of 5 substituted 1- 5 of the product) and l-phenylmelhylamtnobcnzoselcnazolc, 
hydroxybenzothiazoles and the ultraviolet absorption of whose pier ate, yellow, m 200®, the synthesis of the latter 

mobile and static derivatives of 1-hydroxybenzotbiazole is described Bis-o aminophenyl diselcmde and CICOiEt 

Robert T Hunter and Edwin R Parken J Chem Soc give bis-o-urelhanophenyl diselcmde, brown, m 110®, Sn 

1935,1705-61, cf C A 28, 6439 1 — Kthoxybcmcthiazolc, and HC1 give 1-hydroxybentoselenazole (III), m 140®, HI 

pale yellow, m 35-6°, was prepd (romp tolylthiourcthan, was also obtained by the action of COCl, upon the Zn 

hydrolysis with coned HC1 of 1 -ethoxy-5 methylbenzo- salt of o-HjNC|H«SeH and also by the hydrolysis of 1- 

thiazolc gives 1 hyiroxy-o-methylhenzolhiazole (I), m 168- chlorobcnzoselenazole in EtOH, methylation gives the 1- 

9°, At salt (II), cream, decompg 180®, Aa salt, de- keto-2-methyl dertv (IV), tn 60° IV was also prepd by 

compg 260-1°, partly hydrolyzed by H,0 I (1 g ) in 2 6 heating the wtrosoimmo deriv in C«H ( Me 1 1-ThioI- 
cc CHC1, and 20 cc 2o% aq NaOH with 2 cc MetSO., benzoselenazole, m 159°, was prepd by the condensation 

refluxed 10 min, gives 1 g l-kcto-2,5-dimcthvl-l ,2-dt- of nascent o-HjNCiHiScH with CSt, from the Zn salt and 

hydrobenzothiazole (HI) , m 76-7°, methylation of the Na CSC1, and from 1 -chlorobenzoselenazole and NaSH 

salt with Mel at 100° for 5 hrs also gives III, 0 5 g of H Methylation gives an oil, which appears to be the expected 

gives 0 2 g of III with Mel at 100° The methosulfate of S Me denv , since it is dilTerent from the I-thio-2 methyl- 

1-amino-o melhylbcnzothiazole with alkali gives the oily 1 ,2-dihydrobcnioselcnazolc, m 80°, obtained from IV and 

immodimethyl base, which yields with NaNO : in AcOH at PjSi 1-Amtno-ct-naphlhosclenazoU, m 252®, results 

5 1 -mlrosotmino-2 a -dimethyl- 1 ,2 dihydrobcnzolhiatolt, from 1,2-BrCioH.NH, HC1 and KSeCN in HiO, Ac denv, 

dark red brown, explodes 144° . heating in C«H,Mci gives 7 m 250°, fusion with NaOH gives 0 CwH,NHi and bts-2- 
III p Tolylthiocarbimide and MeOH with a little ammo-a-naphtkyl diselcmde (V), brown, decompg 120® 

quinoline give ’tie p tolylthwn carbamate, m 7Q-80°, K,r e s-Phenyl-0-naphthyhelenourca, m 174®, Br in CCI.-CH 

• «' ’L lves 1 mellwx y o-methylbenzothtazole (IV), m 32- Cli gives 1-amhno-a naphlhoselenazole, m 210®, fusion 

3 , hydrolysis gives I The Ac denv of I m 109° I with KOH gives V V, NallS, aq NaOH and CS, in a 

'^A'ori 57 Sr denv (VI, m stream of H,S give on heating 1-lAiol-a-napMosci'enazm'e, 

239-40 , Me?SO, and 2o% aq NaOH give 4(or G)- yellow, m 22S° C J. West 

bromo-1 keio 2, 5 -dimethyl t ,2-dihydrobenzothiazolc (VI), Some alkyl derivatives of certain aryl-substituted thi 
m 145 , HI and Br also give VI IV and Br in CHCJi B azohdones John A Davis and F. B Dams J Am 
appear to give a mixt of V and the Br denv of IV, con- Chem Soc 57 , 2627 30(1935), cf C. A 27, 5075 — 

verted into V by hydrolysis with HC1 o-Bromo-p tolyl- Thiazolidones (I) were prepd from RNHCOCHiCl and 

thiourelhan, m 32-3°, 3-bromo I hydroxy-5-melhylberizo- KSCN (refluxing in ale for 1-5 brs ) or from the rnonoaryl 

thiazole, m 209®, MejSO, gives the 3-Bt denv of HI, in thioureas (refluxing in ale for 1-3 hrs with equal mol 
116° 2 Bromo-p-tolyllhiocarbimide, tn 44-5®, 2 bromo- quantities of CiHiN and CICHiCO.Et). The Na salt 

p-tolylthiourethan, m IOC®, 4 (or 6) bromo 1 -ethoxy 5- (hot 5% NaOH) and an alkyl halide give a mixt of the 2- 

methylbenzothuizole, m 50-1°, hydrolysis gives V p- and 3-alkyl den vs , sepd by the soly of the former in 

Phenetylthiourethan, m 93-4°, 1 ,5-dtelhoxybenzothiazoU, dll HC1 The following yields of 2- and 3-Et dcrivs of I 

m 54°, 1 hydroxy-S-ethoxybenzothiazole (VII), m 147°, 9 wereobtained from o-rtOC.H<NH„ 08%, 1%, P isomer, 
MciSOi gives 1 keto 5-ethoxy 2 methyl 1,2-dihydrobcnzo- 50,1, 0-MeOC.H.NHi, 65, 0 0 , m isomer, 40,0, p iso- 

thiazole, n 85° Me p-pkenctyhhionearbamate,m 68-9®, mer, 5o, 1, pseud ocu mid me, 56, 0, 2-ammo-p-cymcne, 

1 melhoxy-5-elhoxybcnzolhiazole, m 75-6®, hydrolysis 65,0, p-IC«H,NHi, 74, 16, 2,4 -I|C«HiNHi, 0, 85 The 

gives VH p-ledophenyllhiourethan, m 10G-7®, 5-todo-l- Nasaltof thclfromp IC.H,NHiandMeIgave60and7 5% 

cthoxybenzolhiazoU , m 76-7”, 5-todo I-ethozybenzolhi- of the 2- and 3 alkyl deriv , EtI, 74 and 16%; Ami, 34 

azole, m 76-7°, 5-todo-l -hydroxybenzothiazole, tn 225-6®, and4%, PhCH,Cl. 60, 4% The following thioureas were 

MeiSOi gives 5-todo 1 keto-2 methyl-1 ,2-dihydrobenzothi prepd • N-elhyl-N'-p-ethaxy phenyl, m 112®, 0 -isomer, 
azole, m 135®, this also results from 5-todo-l-ntiroso- m 88°, N-etkyl-N'-pseudocumyl, m 138®, N-Me analog. 
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•'-"■• St riU. A ..mto flavor „,ho r Ly f . 

. .. . ® »» r * dimethylammobcnxalquimfdinc (II) (cf Noelting end 

Witte. Bzr 39, 2750(15)00). m 18.5-5°, which dyes 
cotton orange -red hut gives a colorless dJ-J/U so«, 

CliKi, and a blue mono-UCl salt, Ci.HuClNi, m. <.39-40 ; 
ds perchlorate, C„H,C1,N>0., mono per c Morale, Ci.IluCi- 
N.O,, rcd-violct. in 220-30* (decompn), monapurate, 
8 CuHiiNtOi, red -violet, nt 107-S* With Mel II gave a 
light yellow monomethiodide, CjoIIjiINj (Hi), fit -*4- 1 


^N-methyt-H'-p-iodophenyl, tn ijl*. W-i* 
analog, m, M7 5*. JV-Am analog, m 130°, A -5 ensyl 
analog, m 149° i-Thtaznluionts 2-p-elkoxyphen\tim- 
mo-3-ethyt, m 93*. 3-o-elhoxyphenyl/tmsno, m 172 , 2- 
El dew , m 90*. 3-Ct derm , m 7'J*. 2-pseudoc«myl-3- 
ethyl.m 77°, 3-Me analog, m 91*. Z-o-mtthoxjpkenyl- 
imtno-3-eihyl, m 114° . p-UeO isomer, — <n 
WflAoxyffienylointnfi, m lti5°, 2-El denv 
dew, m G5-G®, 2 p-cymylamv 
2 -LI dens , ■ ”* * 


m. 233°, 3 El dene , 
226°, l -Me dent , m 
iern , m Hu® (II) 
deni , 


,'ro 112% 3-Tt 
... 174°, 2-El dent , 

„ , 2-{2,4-ditodophenylamino), 

m 173°, 2-p-todophenylamino, m 
207°, 3-Me dene , m 152°, 2 U 
3-El denv (III), m 103®, 2- Am 
dent , m 57°, 3 -benzyl dent . tr 


(decompn ), and a dark blue-red Jorm, CjliilNi (IV), n 
253 4° (decompn ) To tlct the point of oddn in each 
ca «e, I wax allowed to react with Mel to give a melhttxhde, 
C„H„!NO, m 141° (ilecompn ), which was condensed 
with qinn-ddme lo give III The methiodide of quinaldme 
ondensed with I gave IV Upon catalytic hydrogenation 
CiiI!»Ni, tn 6^8 5®, 


137° * 2-bert:\l denv . tn 17t>“, 2-phenylsmino-3-amyl, 3 II gave a colorless dihydro denv , CiiII..N t , tn tS-H , 
Oil. ' S-bettsyltmtno-J benzyl, m 74° S-Benxl-l-lhi- ds-ill l sol!, C.„H»Cl,N, m -UVU ds per {Morale, 
azoltdones l Ethyl-2 p ethoxy Phertylamino. m 210°. 3-Tf C,,INC1 S N,0«. tn 15/ S° melhtodtd^ C«l!»I.N,, m. 
isomer, m 135®, 2-e>-ethnxyphenyhmtno-3-elhyl, m 1 13^ . 


2 -I t isomer, m lt»l“, 2-eihyl-2 pseudocumyl, m 180°, 

2- pseitdocumylinwno-3-elhyl, tn 141*, 3-Me analog, ni 
13o°, 2-ethyl~2-c-mrlhoxyphen\tam\no, m 149°, 3-Et 
isomer, m 99°, 2-ethyl-2-p-methoxyphenylamtno,m 198°, 

3- Et tsomer, tn 155°, 2-elhyl-2-m-mrlhoxyphenylamino, 


nitrous mine, CitHuNiO, m 90 5-91°, Bs denv , 
C»Hj»KjO, tn 120 5 121 5® U > the nddn of McjbO« II 
gave a i olurlevi di-S Me denv , CnlUN'jOiSi, in. 253-3® 
(decortipn ), and .a red mono-N-Me deni , C» ( IIj,N,0,S, m. 
242 3°, which was identical with the condensation product 
between N-melhylquvtnl,hne iiiljiilc, CulliiNOiS^W 223- 


. 135*; 3-Et isomer, m 100®, 2-elhyl-2-p-eymylamino, * 4°, wub I The product, C„H„N.O,S, m -01-2 5 
m. 159°; 3-El isomer, 73° , 2-1.2, 1-duodo{>hejtytimino)-3- (decortipn ), from the condensation of the A'-Mc sulfate of 

ethyl, m 210-11*, 2-methA-2-{t-sodophenyLimino, m ^ ‘’'' f “ ,r '° ~ t.»— ’ " 

21tl°, 2-p-*odopftenyUmsno-3-melhy\, m 107° , 2 -ethyl-2 
p-toJophenylamtno, m 231®, 3-El tsomer, m 172®, 2- Am 
analot, rn. 202°; 2-pftenjfimuia<J^imjI, m 78*. 2- 
bensyi-2-p-iodophenylamino, m 221®, 3-te«yl tiomer, m 
12°; 2-ben:yhmino-3-ben:yl, tn 109°. u-Chloroaceto- 


omsno-p-cymene, ni 85°, 2,4-dttodo-u-chloroacetanihde, 5 melhiedsde, CkIIoIN'i 


I, CuUi;KOjs, tn 154°, with quinalihnc, was nearly 
colorless By the action of 1’hMgBr on II, a-p-thmethyl- 
atninophenylelhylsdenr-l^t-dshydroquinoline (VI) was Iso- 
lated as tne perchlorate, C 5 ,HiCl|NiOt, rtt l‘)2— 1“ (dc- 
compn ), from which was obtained the pure base VI, 
C>»lt>,Nj, m 125°, dt-UCl salt, C-iHtiCl.Ni, motio- 


ns 153°. 
93° 


153°. N-Ethyt-N-p-elhoxyphenyt-N'-phenylurra, m 
; p-tstlrobenzoyl-o-phenetidinc, m 155®, N-P-lolyl-N‘ 


125-h® (decompn ) , nitros- 


aw»>i«, ChH«N.O, m I'15-O® (dccompn ), dsmethiodtde, 
Cid fiifiN’i, m 20G-S® (decompn ) In oddn. to VI, 
PbMgBr nnd II gave a substance of unknown structure, 
possibly an isomer of VI, m 1‘>1 5°, metluodide, C f ,H M - 
IiNi, in 190-7° (decompn ) \V. T. Bruce 

Some esters ol anuno alcohols with O-aeridinecarboxyHc 
acid B Saindahl und Clir Ir Wcidcr, Bull soc.thim. 
|0J, 2, 2008-10(1935) — Bstcrsof ammo ales, have gener- 
is ally a more or less anesthetic action and acridine denvs. 
net as bactericides Attempts have been made to make 
cotnpds with both physiol properties by prepg. n series 
of acrtdmecarhosylic esters of /f-anunocthanol and B- 
dialkylaminoethanols The products arc .very feebly 
anesthetic nnd are non antiseptic. A mint, of 1 part o! *>- 
acrnlmccarlio.xylic acid (I) [C A 23, 144) and 4 parts of 
SOCI, was refluxed until the acid dissolved and was then 


e-ethoxy phenyluren, m 172®, hi o-phevehdylbeneenesul- 
fonale, m 61®; F-i-o-amudylbeneenesulfonaie, m 99®, 5- 
benial-3-ben:yl-2,4-thtazoledtone, m 134®, 3-Am analog, 
m. 74°. The hydrolysis products of the 5-beniaM-thi- 
azolaloncs arc given The I condense with p-ONC/H.N- 
Mci; the compd. CuHnlOMiS, from II, dark yellow, ni 
246® (decompn.)’, that from III, red, m 212° C J \V 
ConsUtution of calycoptenn If S Mahal and K 
Venkataraman Current 5n 4,311-12(1935), cf C A 
29, 2534* — Treatment of calycoptenn (I) with AlCh has 
resulted in a new flavone which exhibits the usual proper- 
ties of a catechol denv and must therefore be 5,5,4'-fri- 
hydroxy-3,7 ,8-lnmelhoxyflaicne ot 3,1,0,4'-telrahydroxy- 

7,1-dsmetkoxyfiaeone The second HO in I being m the 0- . 

position, I may now be formulated as C, 4' -dihydroxy- distd to remove most of the excess SOClj. The corded 
3,5Jj3-Mramelhnxyfiavone _ \V J reterson 7 product gave 85-99% of D-acndtnccarboxylyl cWorjrfe JJCI 


Pyndiae-2 acetic acid. M P Oparina Khtm farm 
From, IM4, No. 2, 98-101. — I’y ndine-2-acetic acid very 
easily loses CO, (m If,0 at 50-60°) The Me ester is 
quite stable; reduced in the presence of Pt it forms pipcn- 
dine-2^cttic and, ,t liberates CH, with Gngnard rea- 
gents. Themtrosoderiv {inII,SO, + NaNO,) does not 
produce the Liebermann reaction L Nasarcvich 


sals (II), m 215-15° To a stirred suspension of 13 9 g 
of II in 20 cc of dry benzene was added dropwise 3.3 g. of 
HiNCIfjCIfjOff, prepd by the action of NH, on ethylene 
oxide The thick warm brew was drill with benzene nnd 
the iznxt was refluxed for 4-5 hrs The cooled product 
was filtered off, washed with lienzcne and dried I'xtn. 

T . , . , , - - ■— - — — with HCI, neutralization and recrystn. from 20% ale. 

ioaohyaroxyqulnoUnesulfonlc atld 5 Vmaver Kfcim 8 gave g-amwonhyl t-acndm/carboxylate (III), C^IImNiO,. 
jrm. Prom 1035. b.« itw_nn — 'f*.- — - m 238-10°, which in ale, with dry IIC1 yielded only- the 

mono-UCl salt, m 23S-<0 D (decompn). Ustenficatiou 
of Me,NCH,CH,OII, pnpd by the action of NIIMt, on 
ethylene oxide, by treatment with II proceeded directly to 
the dt-UCl tall of B-dimelhyl/smtnoethyl ‘l-etcndute car- 
boxylate (IV), m. 172 3° (decompn ). An equimol. tntxt. 
of the free base and IV yielded the mono-UCl salt, m. 189- 


Form, Prom ' 1935, No 2, 109-110.— The todtna- 
lion of the hy droryqu mo! i nesulfon ic acid is best effected by 
direct adiln. of I to the Na salt 7-Ioda-8-h> droxyqumo- 
Ime-.»-sulfome acid Is liberated with 1ICI L N 
Preparation of o -hydroxy quinoline. O Yu Magidson 
and M V Rubtzov A'Auit. Farm. Prom 1935, No I, 

20-3 —A practical method m which aniline is treated 

20% o"eum° freMed wnhTaro ' 1 ,C ?* 7*L h Q Ts (d^o V mTnX"“fh'c^ 'lolVoV.nrdwik^bmm^ 

, C ? J anJ the Ca “, U ® { 8 ‘ 9 of 1 and their HCI salts were similarly prepd.’ Et, J(Cl 
sulloqumolme is decomposed under Dressurewuh NaOJfnf i air. ™ teo_en» > j. rre-I 


,s under pressure with NaOH a. 

The ppt is dissolved in dd. HiSO,, 
V?' 1 ,™,’ an «f hydroxy quinohne pptd with Nil, and 
* £°* .v i i v , « L Nasarevich 

f i-'imcthylaminobfnzalquinsMiiie. A contribution to 
ttL* n n 0 ,, cfiramophon c * nd aaxochromlc groups. 

Ifagcnfach and August Colhn 
IMs CAim. Aria 18, 1395-1413(1935); cl. C. A. 26, 


173-S0® (decompn ), dt-UCl Salt, m. 179-89® 
(decompn). Ft, HCI salt, in. 177-8° (decompn >. d,- 
JlCl salt, m. 177-8® (decompn ); tso-Bu, HCI sale rn 
ire-«0° (decompn ), ds-UCl sail, tn. 169° (decompn ). 
iso- Am, HCI salt, m 146°, <h-UCl salt, tn. Ift-** 
(decompn). The di alky lam mo ales were prepil. in good 
yields by the action of ClCH,CII,OH on the requeue 
amine (Org Synthesis XIV, 28 ( C /l 28, 2(578*)): p r ,- 
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XCHiCHjOII, ba 00-2® (70%); (iso-Bu) 1 NCH,Cn I OH. 
b,, 9p-8* (60%) , (iso-Am)jNCll 1 ClljOH, b,» 126-8* 
(60%) C. R A. 

3,6 Pialkory-IQ alkyLacnduuum derivatives with vin- 
ous kuids of amino groups oa the 9-carbon atom XVI. 
Synthesis of 3,6-dialfcory-9-m- ammoamJmo-lO attylacn- 
drnxura derivatives and (3',6'-dialkoiy-I0'-alkyl-10’*D- 
aendine)- 9 ',9 - m - phenylenediammo - 3,6 - diallcoxy- 
IO-alkylacndiaium denvatives-D. Kivoyuki Ishihara 
/ Chm. Soc. Japan S6, 1368-87(1935) , c I C. A 30. 
4G2‘ ■ — Denvs are prep-1 according to the scheme 


a 



1 Below are given R, R'. D, rHA, n, p and the m p , resp , 
for those salts: Me, Me, 1, 0 8111, 1, 0, 200*. Me, Me, 

a, nia, o, o 9, 22s*. Me, rt, i, o.shi, 1.2s, 0, 219’, 

Me. Me, 1. 0.5HI , 0, 0, 237* , Ft, Et, 1,0 CIII, 0, 1 , 224*. 
The V forms yellow crystals, sol in water with yellow 
color or nearly msol , sol in glacial AcOH, CHCli and 
acetone Their consls (R, R', m p ) are* Me, Me, 110’ 
(foaming); Me. Ft, 17V. Tt, Me, 16.3 s ; Ft, Tt, 150* 

. Treating V with aq AcOH and adding aq KI while hot 
‘ gives 9 m-ammoaiulinoacridinmm iodides (VII). Const s 
ofVIl (R, R',m p ) * Me, Me, 225° (ca ) , Me, Ft, 220* 


/NTMHCDC-n) 

+ C .!!< 

^VIWHCI) 

(n> 



In the reaction of I and II in water, the compds of type III 
crystd. out first, except the 3.0-diethoxy -10-metbyl- 
acridimum denv. which is a gelatinous ppt but may be 
crystd as the iodide by add? KI in Ac OH The mother 
bquors after the sepn of HI contain the more sol. IV, of 
which the O.G-dtmelhoij-IO-mrtkytatrtdintum dern. can 
be crystd with an excess of 11 Cl but all the others crystd 
as the iodides by addg. KI and HC1 Dissolving IV or the 
iodides in MeOlI and pptg them with ether gives various 
tryst salts of following compo 


POC,h/^C.H 1 OR nlliO pMeOH 

A 


e(ca), Et, Me, 240*, Ft. Et, 235*. Consts ofHI(Rin 
3,5,T//-(RO/,, R' at 10 and 10', m p (decrjmpn )' 
Me, Me, 250 s , Me, Ft, 240 s . Ft, Me. 231*. Et, I t, 
239*. (10'- lodoacndme) - 0,9 ' - m - pbem leuediamino 
acTiduuum iodides have (R and R' as in HI, m p (de- 
compn ) Me, Me, 271*, Me, Et, 276*: Et, Me, 2 VT, 
Et. Lt. 285° Consts. of VI (R and R' as lit III, m p ) 
Me, Me. 232 s . 3fe, Ft. 249*. Et, -Me. 197*. Ft, f t. 
. 197* Cf C A 29, 7984 ,J * K Kilsuta 

6,9 Dia mm o 2-ethoryacndine M. Bazuirm Khim 
Farm prom 1935, No 2, 108-9 —The reduction of 
mtro-O-ammra-2-ethoxyacndjne is best conducted in 
weakly acid or neutral medium and Fe filings L N 
Reaction of certain diazosulfocates derived from 8- 
ntphthol 1 -sulfonic acid XIH Fission of the naphtha 
lene nucleus and subsequent closure in two directions 
F M Rowe, Tt C Dover, B Garforth, fcsther Levin, J. 
I) 1'aslc and A T. Peters J. Chtm Soc 1935, 17 6- 
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V-H rfenr.. yetiow, m 1M“) ; flirifide, orange-yellow, m 
12S® ir-Odcm’ .piles ellow, m ISO 9 , S'-Cldmv. ,pak. 
Cncmsli yellow, m 2J3 4 ) The AAMe other of XI, l-fcrfn- 
l-(2'-nitrophen)l) - - - meth),lteeTahplrophlhd!azine~4 -acetic 
and (XII), > ellow, m. ^>7” (Me ester, orange-) cHow, m 
Idl-I 0 ). 4‘ Ll Jertr , ) cllow, m 207° (2/e ester, orangc- 
> slims, •' Cl dertv , oraugc-y cl low, m 225 

(Me ester, m 14 5°) Kulnctran of XII with I c m AcOH 
gtses the 2'-hlIt dertv , analyzed as ils laclnm (XIIA) 
(boiling with HCl). m 315-17*, 4' -Cl dertv , m 225 
(lactam, ro 321 *) Refluxing XII with Ac,0 and C,HiN 
’j , ‘-nrtrafiken}ikyjra:tje-2-fi'4cr)hc acul (IV). orange- for 15 h r s cues 52 9% VI, , the 4*-p dvnv behaves 

yellow, m 221K5® tconversion into V), ami 2-(2’-n.lro- similarly, the yield being 3G 0% Reduction of XI «Hh 

pAeny to mum) imi udolt ftaite-3-aeeltc act J (V). greenish re in AcOH (boiling for 10 mu n ) j 

I ellow m 224 these arc sepd b\ rapid cry stn from droxy - 3 - (J - aminopiensf) - 3,4- dihidraphthala.uie - 4- 

Aeon f a dm, rf nr, ..tins,, ... .Ti S', i -U , ct'tu end (XUl). m 1«I*. « .tit lon,.MM« «> OlthrUm. 

- — *•* •• — ""® -I..-I. (ryjin of llic acid, 4 -Cl 

' '-Cl lactam, in 303-4® 


tended lo~ 2 '-substituted compels Na |S-naphthol-I* 
diazosullonatc nn<l o-C>,NC<IIiNiX at 0* give 2 -miro- 
benzene-2-naphlhoI-i -dia/osuKom te , Na,CO» in 
fines Na l-{ 2 '-mtrobcnzcnenro).jt-napluhoqumcme-l- 
Milfonatc; soln in cold an NaOH ond ncn'ific-tuon alter l 
linn. givsv SI 8% of A’a hctiz,ilJehule-J'-nitr<ipken\l- 
hydrazotte-w-sulfomte-d-fi-acryhc and (I), wings red 
with y cllow relict, it is an orange acnl die «»t good tine- t 
torn! power hut fugitive to light The 4'-tl dent (II), 
yellow needles, (.hanging to ml on lining , S’ -l l derm 
(III), rctl with a i ellow reflex Heating I vmn dil IU-1 
for 8 hrs (end of evolution of SO,) gives 


: of benze- 


dertt of V, yellow, m 278®. S' -Cl dertv of V, nllow, 

24S* V forms a Me ester, yellow, u» IW* (4 '-Cl dertt , 
yellow, m 152®, t'-Cf dertv , yellow, in 182®) . Cl ester, 
yellow, ni 15)® (S'-U dertv . yellow, in 1S4°). amhde, 
v ellow. ni 272® (f'-tl dertv , orange-yellow, in 2t>8®) 

V, refluxed with Ac,0, alone or better with C,ltiN, or 
refluxed with 1'Cl, in I’hMe, loses 1 niol 11,0 and gnes 
SO 7 or SI 7% of 2,S-dtketo-3 (S'-nitrophcnyDisoindchno- 
pytazoltdocoltnc (VI), pale yellow, m 20*1®, 4 '-Cl dertv , * 
pale yellow, m 21S-9®, 5' -Cl detiv , pale yellow, m 209° 

VI is hydrolyzed readily to V, preferably hy acids but also 
hy rapid soln. in aq -ale NaOH Reduction of VI with 
I*e ond AcOH gnes the 2'-NHi dertv (VII), m 211 b® 
(82% yield), which seps with I mol H,0 (Aedenv , with 
0 5 mol Il,0,m 175-0*) , 4'-Cldeni ,m 2.VM®,Gl -1% 
(dc dertv , m 243-4°), the action of 1 1 H,S0« or of 


Inch nUo'rcsults 
dene ,m 214°, lactam, m 3' 

The action of I l 1 1, SO, on XIII arptars togtve2-ammo- 
3 phcnylphthalaz-l-onc, although analyses ware not 
satisfactory . J '-Cl deni , pale greenish yellow, sublimes 
slowty at 300-50® (Ac dertv , pale yellow, nt 130-1 ), 
XI with SnCl, and 11CI or XIII. refluxed 2 Ins with 1^ I 
ll,SO ( , ?n added and ogam rtfluxrd lor J hr , gives 47 b 
or (si 4% of o bcnzylencbenztmidazole (Thtcle and Fall., 
d«« 347, 125(11MX>)), >-Cf drrie , m 212®, KMttO, in 
AcOH ironslorms the latter into 5'Chloro-o-bensoylbertz- 
tmtdazole, yellow, m 150®, boding nq Na,CO> forms 5- 
(hloro^-phenilbenumidazole-o-carbot^lic and, m 285®. 
XI, refluxid with 1I,S0< (25 ce ) nnd 11,0 (30 cc.) lor 2 hrs , 
gnes 4 <> r o of 2‘-nttro-3-pl(en\!phthal<tz-l-o>ie (XIV), 
yellow, m 260 ® (picrate, yellow, m. 214-15®, 4’-Cl 


FhNO, gives a compd which, crystd from MeOII, 
analyrcs for CnHuOiN'i. yellow, nt 133®, and from EtOH, 
Ci,JI,tO,N, ( yellow, m 150°, the 4'-Cl denes,, yellow, 
m. 13S® and 110°, resp Doth aredccompd by heat but 
without formation of 4*heto-l-methoxy-3-(2 , *nilro- 
phenyl) 25,4-diliydrophtlialarine or its 4'-Cl detiv XI with 
Na,Cr,0| in dtl H,SO,, allowed lo stand about 12 hrs. at 
gives CS.7% of 2'-m/ro->J-p)i«»i^f-f-meMyf/>A(Aa/as-/- 


I’Cl, in PbMe gives 5.1 5 or 42 8% of 2,2'^t»iiyJrt>-2,5- , dertv , yillow, m 253°, 45 C% yield). XVf with Me,SO, 
dtketa - 3 - (2‘ - amiriophen}l)tsoinJt>ltrtopya2)itdo(oltite *" I>,,Vr * « v... v. fmm \l+nsr 

(VIII), m. 210-21® (picrate, yellow, m 234-0®, also ob- 
tained directly from VII), 4'-Cl dertv , in 74 5 or 5321% 
yield, m. 233 9* (sulfate, nt 2?S°) Reduction of V in 
10% NaOH with Na&O, at 70® gives 77% of 3-(2'- 
amtKoPhen)ljmi7)o)tsmndohnorte-3-<ueiic ond (IX), m 
182-3® (decompn ), rapidly turns brown in the air. 4'-Cl 
denv., m. 193“ (decompn ) (48% yield) , with Ac,0 and 
C»1UN these yield the Ac derivs o( VII or its 4’-Cl denv 
Refluxing IX with HfSO, (about 1 l) for l hr gnes 25 G% 
of 2-(!'-<snnttopliettyUmtno)iSoituloltnone'3-ticeitc and tic- 
tom (X), in, 227*. this also results from refluxing VH 
with 1 1 JI,S0, for 3-1 hrs in 49% yield. 4'-Cl denv ,tn. 

237®, 27 5 or 31 7% yield, X yields a ptcrate, yellow, m. 

22 , 3-30®, it is not converted into VIII by picric acid If, 
in the prepn, of I, the soln is kept at room temp for 2 
days, there results, m place of I, i>9 S% of A 'a II 3-(2'- 
mtrop}te»}t) * 3,4 - dihydrophthalazine - / - " ' 

acetate, y ellow needles ftom AcOF.t or orange- 
Irom oq. EtOH; this also results in nearly 
from I m NaOH at room temp for 3 day s or at 00® for 3 5 


one (XV), greenish yellow, m 237 4 (picrate, vellow, 
217®); 4' -Cl dertv , gieentsh y'ellow, nt. 2J7® (picrate, 
yellow, ni 203®) . Me, SO, in I'hNO, at 110-20* for 0 7,5 
hr. gave compds which did not show the presence of a 
reactive Cllj group. XIII, oxidized a* above, yields 
80 4% of 2'-amino~3-phen\lphtka!aS'I-onc-4'acettc and 
lactam (XVI), m 302®, 4'-Cf dertv , in 314®. In boiling 
Na»S soln XVI yields 61 S% of 2 , -ornino-3-phen)l-4- 
* ... ‘‘e aern, m 

, c dertv , m. 

- ,, - , HiSOs) gives 33 3% 

nearly quant yield of 1 - tela - J - (2‘ - avttnophcn\l ) - 4 - mcMyftofraAvdzo- 
ays or at GO for 3 5 phthatauve, pale yellow, in. 221®; 4‘-Cl dent., m. 200®. 

CO N NC.H.NO, CO— NNHCsIENO, CO — NN!!C<lI,NIIi 

C,H, CII CH,.CO * C.H.^HCir.CO.H ** ‘ ' 

(VD \ (V) 


Jiu ICIIIJJ H>r « iNato som avi yacius til $', 0 of .■-onitno-J-i 
of Ail II 3-(2’- methtiphthalas-l-one, pale yellow, m 218® (Ac a 
• sulfonate - 4- 274*) , 4'-Cf dertv , pale \ ellow , m 257* (Ac d 

e-> ellow prisms 2%®) Reduction of XV (Zn and dil. HiS0<) giv. 


CIItCH.C CO Iff N — c CH CH 

il CHC CHCll.C N C CII CH 


(vin) 


CO-NH NCJANO, 

I i 1 

C.II. CII CII, CO 
(VII) 


CsU* CHCHiCOjH 

m | 

CO-N NH C,ff, 

-II I 

C til, CH CH, CO NH 

(XHa) 


tinctorial power t 1 


SSStS’ffSlSl.'ar 5 W.™- 


*rir., yellow pnsms from 11,0 ('« 8% yield), the 

I)(llia«;^S^ , ni D ll ,y mn resinous condition 
lid. jl Cl gives 9—8% of I'hydrovyS-lS'.ntirpphenyD-S^- 
dikydropbthalaiine-4-acrtie acid OHi , 


j 51 M ora ng<f-5 cllow pnsms (AcOH). m. 248*. 4' 
i . |wan«-> ellow, m 22->-30®, $ \a denv., yellow, 

, yellow, m. 146® (4 ’-Cl 


p« 2 1 1-2®. XI > leUJs a Me e. 


phthslartoes or 4 Ice to- 1 -hydroiy-3 -(nitroary I) -3 ,4-dihy- 
uropnthalsilnes and related compounds, I . M Rowe 

?;S..9i u ‘ in#n, * A T rHrrs n»d i sos-i5 — p-o,nc,- 

H.NIINII, arid a-C,H.(CO),0 m CHCU give 8G 4% of o- 
c ^kav\benzo-4'-nitropken\lh',drasule (I), in. 211-5®; the 
dil Na,CO» soln is deep red. If the above reactants are 
h ” 1 ■«! I® MO’ lor 10 mm or if Us refluxed for I hr. there 
results 73— or So 9% of phth<il\l-4'.,utr(iphen} Ihydr azide 
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(II), very pate yellow, m 24%*, pptn from di) Na-CO, 
sola with acid gives I Refluxing II with EtONa-TtOH 
for 18 hrs or the action of KMnO, on l-hydroxy-3-(4'- 
nitrophenyl) -3,4 dibydrophthalazme-4 -acetic acid (DI) 
yields 30 5 or 71 C% of l,4-diketo-3 (4'-mtrophcnyl)- 
tetrahydropbthalazme (IV), tn 307* (C A 23, 145), Ag 
salt, yellow needles The Ag salt and AcCf in C,If« or 
boiling III with AciO for 3 min give the 4 keto -1-acetoxy 
derm of III, pale yellow, m 222* Mel and the Ag salt 
in MeOH, refluxed 0 25 hr , give the 4-kclo-l-methoxy 
derm of in, m 199“ 3'-NOi isomer of I, pale yellow, m 
193-4“, 3'-KOttsomer of II, pale yellow, m 227-8*; this 
results in 59% yield on heating the isomer of I in PhNOi 
for 1 hr , together with 19% of l,4-diketo-3-(3'-mtro- 
pbenyljtetrahydrophtbalazine, Ag salt, pale yellow; 
4 keto-I-ocetoxy dene ,in 164*. 4-kcto-l-methoxy denv , 
m 182* 2' -AO, turner of I, orange yellow, m 290-4° 

(99% yield) , Z'-AOt derm of IT, pa(e yellow, m 293-4*; 
the 2’-A0i derm of IV, pale yellow, m 293-4*, Ag salt, 
yellow needles, 4-kelo-l-methoxy derm , m 176-7“ o- 
Carboxybenzo-f'-nitro-2'-methylphenylhydrande, pale yel- 
low, in 219“, phthalyl-t'-nilro-Z’-methylphenylhydrazule, 
m 228°, 1, 4-dike to-3-(4'-nilro-2' -methyl phenyl) Letraky- 

drophlhalaztne, m 271°; Ag salt, yellow needles 2’ -Cl 
derm of I, m 270-5°, 2' -Cl derm of II, m 207°, Z'-Cl 
derm of IV, m 271-2*, the 4-keto-I-methoxy dertv , pale 
yetlow, m 193-1* Z'-Br derm of I, m 232°, Z'-Br 
derm of H, tn 282-3*. Z'-Br derm of IV, m 273-1*, 
4 keto-l-methoxy dent , pale yellow, m 167-8*. 2,6- 
Dichlaro-4 nUrophcnylkydrastne, yellow, m 133*, from 
2,6,4-Cl s (0,N)C,H,NH, (BzH derm , orange, m 153») 
2' fi' -di-Cl derm of I, m 192*. 2' fi'-di-Clderm ofll.m 
202°, 2'fi'-di-Cl derm of IV, m 309-10*. 4-ktlo l- 
methoxy derm , tn 178-9* Z,G-Dibramo-4-nttropkenyl- 
hydratine, pale yellow, turning red at 110* and gradually 
converted into deep red pnsms by heating at SO* oi leaving 
in EtOH for several weeks, both forms m 135-0* (Bj/7 
derm , orange, m 168-9°) 2',C'-Di-Br denv of I, m 

200°, 2',6'-di-Br dcriv of II, pate yellow, m 230*. 2',6'- 
di Br denv of IV, pale yellow, m 327-9° o-HOtCCtH,- 
CONHNHj, refluxed in I’hNO, for 2 hrs , gives the Na»- 
t'Oi m sol ptitluilylphenylhydrazide, m 178-9° (32.3%) 
and the sol 1 ( 4-diketo-3-phcnyUctrahydrophthalazine 
(V), m 212-13° (43%) The Ag salt of V and EtI in 
EtOH give 33 3% of 4-keto-l-ethnxy-3-phenyl-3,4-dt- 
hydrophlhalazine, m 108-9°, the I MeO derm . m 109- 
11 * , C J West 

synthesis of 4 ethyl -6 atmnopynnndine Wm T 
Caldwell and U m M Ziegler J Am Chem Soc 58, 
78-9(1930) — Condensation of MeCH{OEt)CO,Et with 
ethylpseudourea-HBr, using McOH-KOH, gives 80% of 
2 -ethyImercapto-l -ethyl -6 hydroxypynmidine. hydroly- 
sis of ihe latter gives 4-ethyluracil m 204-5’, refluxing I7g 
with 7o cc POCl,lorlhr gives 17 5g of 2,6-di-Cl derm , 
b, 90-5°, 17 g of this product with HI and red P gues 
21 1 8 of 4 -ethyl -C -hydroxy pyrimidine III, yellow, m 
1*0 5-1 5*. 20 a g of which yield 9 1 g of 4-eth\l-6- 
cUoropynmuiiee (I), 6 I9J*. 8 5 g T and 250 cc satd 
FtOH-NH,, heated at 150° for 4 hrs , give 62? g 4-elhrl- 
6-aminopyrtmtditte, with 3 mols H,0, m 47 5-8°, ptc- 
rate, yellow, m 204 5°, 11 Cl salt, m 198-9°. chloroau- 
rate, yellow, m 150-1* C J West 

Dioxane senes n Aryl substituted dioitnes Syn- 
thesis of p-dioxene R K Summerbell and L N Bauer 
J Am Chem Soe 57,2364-8(1935), el C A 28, 15n« — 
2,3 Dichloro-l,4-dioxane (1) and PhMgBr giie 80% of 
the 2,3-di-Ph denv The following 1,4-dioxanes were 
similarly piepd (yields in % of dioxane) 2^1-dt-o-tolyl, 
m 105 7-6 2* (m ps cor) (01%); mssomer, m 85“ 
(51%) (picrate, m 91 2*) , p-ttomer, m 56-72° (72%) 
(picrate, m 96 5*), btt(p-cklorophenyl), m 152 3* 
(49%), di-p-anuyl m 79 80 2* (67%) (picrate, m 
107-8*), di-a-naphthyl, bui 25V8* (53%) (picrate, m 
166-7’), dixenyl, tn 144 6-C\ dtbcnt\l, m 625* 
(22%). I and EtMgBr give principally p-dioxene, 
CH CH O CHj CH.O (U), b,„ , 91 2*. d” 1 083, »* u * 


1 4362, a 2nd product may be 2,3-dielhyldtoxane, l*iu » 


164-75*, the gas evolved m the reaction consisted of 
4S 5% C]II«, 482% C.H, and 3 4% C,II„ The chief 
reaction product of MeMgBr and I is II; BuMgBr also 
gives II and about an equal quantity of 2,3-dibutyldioxane 
(7), b„ 120-2*. H and O, give IIC0,H and (CH,0H)j 
II and Cf, give 53 4% I Br gives 02 2% of 2,3-dtbromo- 

l, 4-dtoxane, m 69-70“, which evolves ffltr on exposure to 
the atm , but yields the 2,3 di Ph deriv. with PhMgBr, 
II and I1C1 at 0* give monochloro-p-dtoxane, bn G2-3‘, 

2 dJJ 1 276, BiCU is a catalyst for the reaction, it decom- 

poses rapidly in the air, with PhMgBi it yields 49% of 
monophenyl-p-dioxane, m 46*. C J. West 

Catalytic chlorination of dioxane J J Kucera and D 
C Carpentei J Am Chem Soc 57, 2340-7(1935) — 
1CI and SnCli are suitable catalysis for the chlorination of 
dioxane to the 2,3-di Cl dcriv , the yield being almost 
quant Their use is not adapted to the further chloi mo- 
tion to the tetra-Cl denv , because of the high temp 

3 required for the latter reaction at ordinal y pressure; the 
yields of ihe sym. tetra-Cl isomers, m 70° and 143°, were 
83 and 33%, icsp , with or without catalyst. C. J. W. 

Piperazine S Vinaver Khim Farm Prom 1934, 
No 0,11-14 — Piperazine is made by decompn with H,- 
SO< 0 / ditoluenesulfonylpipcrarwe, made by condensation 
of toluenesulfonamidc and (ClIjBr), For medicinal 
purposes piperazine acid tartrate is used in preference to 

4 piperazine L Nasarev.ch 

Derivatives of piperazine VIII Condensation with 
aldehydes W. T Tor see, Jr , and C. B Pollard J 
Am Chem Soc S7. 2363-1(1031) . cf C. A 29,7 986' — 
Aldehydes react with pipeiazine (1) or JV-inono-substituted 
piperazines so that 1 mol aldehyde reacts with 2 NH« 
groups, with the elimination of 1 mol HrO I and HCIIO 
or CH t I a give methylenepipcrazmc in 97 and 98% yretds, 

m. above 300*; BzlI 01 PhCHCli gives benzylidene- 

5 piperazine in 98 and 46% yields, icsp , m 270* (de- 
compn ), o-HO derm , m 210* (decompn ), 44%, p Me 
derm , m 275* (decompn ), 90%, o-Cl denv , m 240* 
(decompn ), 95%, p-hltO dent , m 290* (decompn ), 
85%. The N - Ph deriv of I and HCIIO or CHiIr give 
N-btslN'-phenylptperotiO^hane, in. 123-4*, 79 and 
24% yields, resp The ethane, m. 121-3*, 25%, the 
phenylmethane m 125-0*, 90%; the o-melhylphenyl- 

. methane, m 144-4 5*, 83%; tbeo-methoxy phenylmethane, 
m 135-6*, 67% All the condensation products are 
readily decompd by acids The compds from the N-Pb 
deriv of J are readily crystd C. J West 

Quinazoline VII The interaction of 2,4-dichloro- 
quinazoline m alcohol with ammonia and with methyl- 
amine Edw Vopicka and N A Lange. J Am Chem 
Soc 57, 1068-70(1935), cf C A. 27, 2957.— 2,4-Dr- 
chloroquinazolme (I) (2 g ) and 20 cc EtOII-NHi, heated 

7 2 hrs at 150°, give 0 7 g of the 2,4 -di-NIIr derm ,m 259° 
(all m ps cor ) , IICl solt, m 308*, sulfate, m 330’; 
acetate, with 1 mol HjO, m 208*, nitrate, m 280*, 
oxalate, m 274*, picrate, yellow, m 301* (decompn ), 
di-Ac dene , m 230° I (3 5 g ) and 35 cc EtOH-Me- 
NH, Else 2 g of the 2,4 bis(.methylamlno) derm , m 120*. 
MCI salt, m 312°, picrate, m 232°. C. J West 

The redaction products resulting from the condensation 
of sugars and aromatic amines P Kaner, II Salomon, 
R Kunz and A See bach llelt Chtm Alla 18, 1338—12 
(1935) — A report of the prepn and properties of several 
substances prepd m connection with the flavin synthesis 
(C A 30, 468’) The sugar, rn 11,0 or MeOll, <« added 
to the amine in ale , the sola heated 2 hrs , evapd to dry. 
ness meacuo, the residue washed twice with ether, dissolved 
in MeOH and reduced at 100 ° with Ni catalyst at 20-25 
atm Hj, or at 30-50* with Pd on charcoal The product 

9 is obtained m 60-90% yield on concn of the soln PhN'II, 
and d-glocose (I) yield N -phenyl -d-glucamme, m 124*. 
The rrumobensal derte (II), needles, m 197-8°, is assigned 
the probable structure PhNHClli(CH(OH)|j* 
C1I CH, O CHPh O Acetylation of H m pyndinc with 

Ac,0 yields a triacetate, m. 118-19*. f-MtCilliVIfi and 
I yield M-p-tolyl-d-glucamirte, m 122*. p Cif f,OC,H,- 
NHj and I give N-p -ethoxy phenyl -d -[! uca mine, tn 123*. 
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fj-p-llydroxyphexyl-d-zlucamine, m. 163* after repeated 1 
recrystn from IfeOH, was obtained from MIOCdliNHi 
and I- I and f>-KOC«!f,C,H«NHi yield A -p-kydroxy- 
pkenyUlhyl'd-glucamtne (mi, isolated a 3 the /I Cl sale 
which sinters 20G° and m 20S* {dccompn ) Reduction 
of Cir,OmCH(OH)l»CH NEt, m H6®, obtained by 
Irvine l C A 7, 1799), yields A -ethyl- t-d-iluca*nine (TV) 
isolated as the UCl sail, m 134® FuU details are given 
for the isolation of HI and IV wlueh are more difficult 


Thiochrotne. Richard Kuhn and Hellmuth Vetter. 
Bet 68B, 2375-85(1335), cf. C A 29, 62 IS 1 .— Vitamin 
B, (I) was dehydrated to thiochrotne (II) in strongly alt., 
so In by the action of porphoreztde, a rednrljon-o.xidatjoB 
indicator, or by K,Fe(CN)«. The conditions tor this 
reaction lead to the conclusion that a pseudo base is first 
formed II does not have the physiol activity of I. 
The mar fluorescence of II in 001 N NaOH is in the 
region 4 GO-470 mu Fluorescence is visible in diln3 of 


obtain than the other compels described III and IV have 2 0 5 mg per l Graphs show the relation of fluorescence to 
but little phannacol activity W Gordon Rose ddn , pn and thickness of the layer observed Comparison 

Flsrm syntheses VIII Synthesis of 6 methyl 9- of II fiom I and from yeast showed complete identity 
M-I'-ribitytlisoalloxazme and further synthetic expen- By hydrogenation of II in HiO or 0 I N HC1 2 moK. nt 

meats m the flavin senes i' Karrer and F M Strong H, wire absorbed and a soln with an absorption spectrum 

Heh Chtm Acta 18, 1143 51149 15) To continue the in part identical with that of I resulted. Detn of t-Mf 

study of the relation betwnn them constitution and showed that Me was not involved in the ring closure of I 

physiol activity of the flavins, 6 methyl ‘J (d-l'-rtbtlvl)- to give II The detn of MeNH is shown frequently to lie 

tsoalloxasme (I), which differs in the position of the Me 3 unreliable II gave a neg van hlyke test Itsfluores- 
group on the bmzcne ring from that dt scribed in L A 29, cence was destroyed by 1 hr boding with 2 « NaOH 

‘ ' ■ after which Na«S was demonstrated and extn with ClIClj 

gave a blue fluorescent S-frcc substance Vt F Bruce 
Thiochrotne from vitamin Bi fantinennn) G Barger, 
r Bergel and A R Todd Her 68B, 2257-62(1935), 
cf Kuhn, C A 29. 6242’, Barger, C A 29, 7329* — 
Conversion of vitamin B, (I) to Chiochrome (II) by oxida- 
tion with allc KjFe(CN), was accomplished in 30-40% 
yield The HC1 salt of II, C„H„N,OS2IICl, was cata- 
lytically hydrogenated in MeOH-HCl to yield a hygro- 
scoptc substance which dots not fluoresce or yield I on 
oxidation By coned HCt at 100° I was deaminatcd but 
II was not altered W F Bruce 

Sinomemne XL II d- and /-Bromothebenone 

Kakuyi Goto, Hiroshi Ogawa and Jun Saito Bull Chtm. 
See Japan 10, 481-5(1975), cf C A 25, 3002 7 ; 29 


6490* , was prepd by the following steps Nitration of 1 
cresol (251) g ) gave 4 mtro-3 hydroxytoluene (7X g ) 
which on alkylation by CH,N, gave 4 mtro 3-methoxy- 
tolucne (yield 1(1 7%) This compd was heated with 
NH.OH and Cu,<J at t4<t° to prep 4-mtro~3-aminotoluene 
(yield 14%), which with ClCOjFt gave 4-m tro-J-ear- 
belhoxyamsnoiolutne, C»lli«N'Oi, m 51 2° (yield 69 6%) 
On reduction by Ft and Hi this gave i-enunn-t-cr. rbethnxy - 
amtnotatuene, CwHuNiO-, m 120® (yield ft) 3%) Re- 
ductive condensation of this compd with cf nlxise gave 
( 2 earbelhexyamtno -l-mt!h\l)phenyi~d-rtbamine, CuH„- 

N,0«, m 153* (yield til )%),.) fi g of which on hydrolysis 
by KOI! and condensation with alloxan in the presence of 
11, BO, (cf. Kuhn and Weygand, C A 29, 0237*) gave I, 
C„H (1 N,0«, m 2s2®, Itth? -Mfi * 5 (l)Cg) The 


physiol action of I in daily doses of If) 20 -y was corn par- 5 (1238* — Direct brommation of thebenonc gave a mm 


aide to that of vitamin Bj In an attempt to preo 
dimethyl 9-(d-l'-nbityI)isoalloxazme the following syn- 
theses were made Nitration of 2,4 -M e,C«H,N H Ac by an 
improved method gave 2,4 dimetby[-fi-nuroacetarmdc, m 
17t> f>® (yield 60-65%), maddn to an unidentified compd , 

C.HiNOj, m 73*, probably 2,t-dimethyl-6-nilrephenol 
Hydrolysis by 80% HiSO, converted the nitroacet3mhde 

to 2, 4-dimethyl-fi-nitroandine, yield (60-65%) Because 

ol stcric hindrance this with ClCO,rt did not give the 6 bainone (1), C„lL»NO,Br, m 192®, [aJ’J Gl 00®; IIBt 


desired compd , 2,4-dnnethyl •6-nitrocarbethoxyanilide 
(II). However, by condensation of 2,4-McjC«HiNH, 
with CICO,Lt, Tt 2,4-dimethylphenylcarhamate, m 63®, 
was obtained (yield f«> 5%), and this on nitration gaveQ, 
m. 13>° (joeld 8.3%) Catalytic reduction ol II yielded 
2,4-dtmte!iyl-fi-<tmino-l-carbethoxyanihne, CuHi«NiOi, m 
09 5* (yield, 77 4%) Reductive condensation with d- 
nbose gave 2 carhtthnx\aminn-3 r ,-dxmrlhylp\enyl-d~rib~ 
amtne, ChH m N, 0«, m 139° (yield 69 5%) The further 
Steps to the flavin were unsuccessful, since alk hydrolysis 
yielded chiefly M rifcit)f-2 hydroxy-4 fi-dtmelhylbenztmid- 
azole, C>,H,oNjO», m 248° W T Bruce 

Synthesis of lactoflavm P Karrer, B Becker, F 
Benr, P. Trei, II. Salomon and K SchOpp Heh Chtm 
Alla 18. 1435-48(103.5) . cf VUtin *1 r A in 


which could not be sepd In prepg the bromothchenones 
by indirect methods it was shown that demethoxysmorre- 
mne and tbebamone and their corresponding denvs. are 
optical isomers and that when they arc mixed they form 
optically inactive racemates A soln. of I.l g dihydrodes- 
N-methyldemethoxydihydrosinomenine in 0 cc AcOTI 
was bromtnated with 0 5.5 g Br, m 10 cc AcOII at 16® 
to give d-'i.lO-dihydro-dex-N-rnethyl-l-hromndihydrothe- 
batnone (I). C„lUNO,Br. m 192®. foHf UfiOV if Hr 


Acta 18, 1435-48(1035) , cf Kuhn et al , C A 30, 404* 

Kuhn’s synthesis ol flavins is unsatisfactory because of 
low yield The prrpn ol d- nbose and lactoflavm is given Mel (2 5 e ) 
in detail From l kg of Ca gluconate, 175 g of pure if- 
arabmose was obtained (cf Hockett and Hudson C A 
28, 5047) rrom 3 kg of d-arabmose, 270 g of d -nbose 
was prepd. An improved synthesis of lactoflavm is given . 

1 kg of o-iylene gave 230 g or 3.4 -dimethyl-1 -nitro- 
benaene, b. 12,3 30* From fit) g of this product 43 g of 
3,4-dimetfiylambne, m 43®, was prepd and from SO tr 
of the latter, 45 g of 3,4-dimethyl-fi-ammocarbethr'xy- 
ammobeiuene From this 4.5 g of 3,4-dmethyl-fi-mtro- 9 
n 5S% pnpa , 
j,s-tjimetnyMi-amincicarbethoxyam!iK83enzene, 


sail, m 257® (decompn ); mtlhiodtde, m. 273®. M, 
m 192®, (a I ’d — G2 67°, was prepd from the thehautone 
detiv in the same manner l-l-HBr, m 257* (dccompn ) ; 
l-l-Mel, m 273® Equal parts of d I and /-I were rc- 
crystd from MeOH to give <W-I, m. 175-7* d-I-Md 
( I -5 g ) was boded 20 mm with 10 cc. 25% KOfI to give 
l-l-bromolkebenone (H), CjjIfi»0,Br, m 70®, fa)’,; 
—22 67® d-H, m 70°, |a]V> 2.3 33®, was prepd similarly 
from I-I-Mel dl-Xl, m 191-3° f-Bromo<Icmethoxy- 
dlhydrosmomenme-^feI (3 g ) was boiled with 15 cc of 
15% NaOH for 12 min , dild with 8 cc. lf 3 0 and pptd, 
with COi to give l-des-N'tnelhyl-Miromodtkydrolktbainone 
(Til) , CuHitNOjBr, m 200-1®, {«]V -8 67®, methxodidt, 
m 243® (decompn.). d-III, m. 199°, (ojy 8 00®, was 
prepd in the same way from the corresponding thebainone 
dertv d-III-Mel, m 243®, dl-Ul, m 189-92°. /-III- 


s refluxed 40 rt 
MeOC CII CBr 

J 1 .. 

HOC C=C— CH f 
Off. C — Cft ill, NMe, 

| int-j — —in, 

CO-CK, CH, 

( 1 ) 


1 30 cc of 11% NaOH 
MeOC CH CBr 

I! 1 

CH, O.C.C=C — CH, 



nhmm by by*rf„„ »„b KOI! »od mS MM ilw iMf’iT.'f'. “T.’Pt 

' 1 AcOII, using ice, 1 g. of a mono-Br dertv. was obtained. 
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This was probably 1-0(10?) bromo-0, 1 0 -dehydrothebe none 1 
(V), in 125-33°, [o]y — 113.33° Bromination of d- 
dchydrothebenone gave rf-V, m 127-30°, [al'J 112 67*. 
rf/-V, m 150-8° John I\ Milbery 

Alkaloids from seeds of Cassia obsus, Linn Salimttz- 
zaman Suldiqui and 7afaruddhin Ahmed I’roc Indian 
Acad Set 2 A, 421 5(1915) — The small seeds of the in- 
digenous annual, Chaksu, contains a kernel used in the 
treatment of ophthalmia and skin affections and is a } 
cathartic The 2 bases, chakstne (X) and isochakstne (II), 
have been isolated as carbonates in a total amt of 1 5% 
of the kernel Dil aq solns of the HiSOi salt of I arc 
general depressants of the heart, respiration and nerves, 
lllg per kg being lethal to frogs Percolation of 3 6 
kg of powd kernel with cold 0 3% MeOH, neutralization 
with NH»OH, acidification, removal of the ale and extn 
with Lt,0 gave a residual sirup The soln of the residue 
in 2 1 of acidulated 11,0 was treated with 50 g of KI and, 3 
on working up, yielded 40 g of chakstne iodide (III) and 
about 5 g of isochakstne iodide (IV) A soln of 5 3 g 
of III in 50 cc of hot ale was treated with the freshly 
pptd AgaO from 4 5 g of AgNOj The mixt. was filtered 
and dild w ith 200 cc of IstjO and 50 cc of petroleum ether 
The colorless Ag free filtrates obtained were evapd in an 
open dish and produced hydrated chakstne bicarbonate 
(V), m 167 9° I could not be isolated except as an 
impure product, la] n 32° (abs ale ), but the following ° 
satts were isolated iodide, CuH n INiO, m 168° (dc- 
compn ) , sulfate , m 316* (decompn ) , ptcrate, m 230- 
40° (dccompn ) , chloroplaltnate, m 232“ (decompn ) 
Treatment of ale IV with freshly pptd AgiO and purifi- 
cation of the filtrate with rt,0 and petroleum ether gave 
II as a cream-colored hygroscopic sirup converted by CO, 
to isochakstne carbonate, sintering at 108° and dccompg 
at 128° Addn of ethereal HC1 to II in abs ale and j 
Et,0 formed isochakstne chloride, CuHnClXaO, m 250-2° 

II gave a ptcrate, m 184°, and a chloroplaltnate, m 172° 
(decompn ) I is partially isomenzed when liberated 
from its iodide and is completely converted into II by 
treatment of its sulfate with Ba(OH), The formation 
of the picrate of II from the ale -Me, CO sol iodide after 
the sepn of the iodide of I, showed that II is present in 
the seeds and is not formed by isomerization during the 
isolation process C R Addinall 6 

Cactus alkaloids XV Separation of the achalomura 
bases Pmst Spath and J“ ncdnrh Brcke ifona.'sh 66, 
??Zl3k(I935) , C A 29, 7989’ — Anhalontum lewtntt 
(1330 g ) was extd with EtOH at 15-20' and the aq 
soln of the sirup from the ev3pd ext was treated with 
2% net, the filtrate made alk and extd with EtjO, 
the soln finally extd with 50% KOH The Et,0 soln 
of the nonphenohe bases (2 83 r ) on treatment with aq 
IltSO, gave mescaline sulfate (I) (0 07 g ) . the filtrate, 7 
made alk , yielded 0 4 g anhalonine (as the HC1 salt) 
and 0 096 g anhahnme (I Me ether) as the HC1 salt, 
a further quantity ol I (0 194 g ) was isolated from the 
filtrate and also 0 IH g lophophorme picrate Details 
are also given of the sepn of the phenolic bases, including 
anhalamine, anhalomdine, pellotine and anhalidmc 
Formulas of the compds are given C J West 

Conessme senes I Isomerization of conessme and g 
its nor bases Salimuzzaman Siddiqui Proc Indian 
Acad Sa 2A, 426-37(1935), cf C A 29, 2960* — The 
alkaloids of llolarrhena anUdysenltnca all bear a simple 
relation to conessme (I), C,iH,i( NMc)NMe, A study 
has been made of the isomerization of I and its nor bases, 
isoconessrrnine (II), C»H„N,, and commute (III), Ctt- 
HnNi, by the action of cold coned IIiSO. The gradual 
addn of 50 g of I to 150 g of ice-cooled coned H,SO, 
gave a bright yellow soln which began to evolve SO, 9 
and deepen in color to red The soln was added slowly 
to 2 kg of crushed ice and the cold mixt was made alk 
with NaOH. The liberated base was extd with Et,0, 
shaken out with AcOH and treated with coned KI soln 
The cold turbid mixt yielded 5 g of hydnodide, m 325-6®, 
together with oxidation products of I Neutralization of 
an AcOff soln of the hydnodide with NaOH yielded a 
light straw -colored sirup of tsoconesstne (IV), C„H«N,, 


b, 230-41°, [<»1“ 97* (1% abs. ale. soln ), dissolving in 
coned H,SO« to a bright yellow soln changed to dark 
blue and, finally, to bright violet on the addn of H, 0 , 

II Cl salt, m 318° (decompn), [a]\J 72° (l%aq soln), 
chloroplaltnate, m 271-3°, chloroaurate, m. 293 ft* 
(decompn ), picrate, 2(0-2° (decompn ;, II Br salt, (V) 
m 318-22° (dccompn), dt-Afel denv , in 315-8° (de- 
compn ) Titration of CHC1, solns of IV with Br gave 
V by elimination of HBr from the initial addn product 
and its combination with IV. The presence of a single 
cthylcmc linkage in the isoconessine series was established 
by titration of the di-Ac deriv. of lsoconimme with Br in 
CflCl, and the formation of a dt-Dr compd , m. 185-0 
(decompn ) . The isomerization of I to IV by coned. 
HiSO, is followed hy slow oxidation A similar isomeriza- 
tion of II gave tsonorisoconesstne (VI), CuHi«N,, as a 
straw-colored sirup, Io]* u * 101“ (1% abs ale soln ), 

III salt, m 289“ (decompn), II Cl salt, m 335“ (de- 
compn ), |a]“ 72 80“ ( 1 % aq soln ), picrate, m 106°, 
chloroplaltnate, m 290-2“ (decoin pn ). By refluxing with 
a mixt of HCOiH (1 5 mols ) and HCHO (1 5 mols ) 
and treatmg the product with 11,0, VI was transformed 
to IV VI was converted mto a nttroso base, IICI salt, 
CnHnNiO HC1, m 282-4°. The isomer of II was named 
"tsonorisoconesstne" to avoid confusion m the nomenclature 
of conessunine and II and the name “nonsoconesune" 
has been reserved for the isomer of conessunine The 
isomerization of III gave tsoconimme (VII), CmII«*N«, 
(a)y 89“ (1% abs ale soln); III salt, m. 332“ (de- 
compn), H Cl salt, m 335-6“ (decompn), ptcrate, m. 
135°, chloroplaltnate, m. 285-6° (dccompn), dmitroso 
denv , C„H,,N,(NO)i, m 123 5°, dt-Ac denv , m 190-1°. 
Metliylation of VII by refluxing with 0 5 g of the base in a 
mm of HCO,H with 2 5 mols of HCHO for 1 hr gave IV. 
The optical activity of the isomers of the conessme series 
is about three times as pronounced in the pos. direction as 
that of the corresponding conessme bases. IV is also 3 times 
more potent Ilian 1 in its action on the respiration of frogs 
and this potency may enhance the therapeutic value of the 
holarrhena alkaloids since IV may prove to be a potent 
aid in the treatment of amebic dysentery. C R. Addinall 

Reduction studies in the morphine 6enes. VU. Pseu- 
docodeinone Robert E Lutz and Lyndon Small J 
Am Chem Soc 57,2651-6(1935), cf C. A. 29, 1829* — 
Pseudocodeinone (Knorr and Hfirlcin, C A. 1, 2125) 
(10-15% yields) forms a HCt sail, (I), with 1 mol of JEO, 
m 201 3° (dccompn ) (all m ps cor ), («)V -24° 
(11,0, el), scmicarbm.tnosemtcaTbar.ont, with 1 mol 11,0, 
m 225-7° (decompn ) Catalytic reduction of I in AcOH 
with Pt oxide gives 40% of the dthydro denv (II) and 34% 
of the tetrahydro deriv. (in) II m 113°, (»)V 37° 
(EtOlI, c 0 62), IICI salt, with 1 mol 11,0, m 172-3°, 
(al* u “ 13“ (H.O.C 0 65), III salt, m. 250-5“ (decompn ). 
IaJV 8 1“ (HiO, c 0 91) , oxime, m. 24t-5“. Reduction 
of 11 with Na in EtOH gives 78% of dihydropseudoco- 
deme-A Heating U m Ac,0-AcONa for 3 hrs at 100° 
gives a nearly quant yield of des-N-acetyldihydropseuioco- 
demone enol acetate, m 1915-2°. Ill, with 0 5 mol 
IW, m 137-8 5° (anliyd , m 170-1“), (a|tf 8“ (EtOH, 
c 0 55) , it does not react with CH.N,, Ac,0 in C,H,N at 
100° gives a mono- Ac denv , glassy, oxime, m 218-9*. 
IICI salt , with 2 mols H.O, m 165-6°, (ajp -6-2° 
(11,0, c 1.29), III salt, with 1 mol 11,0, m 154-5°, 
(«l’u —5 9° (11,0. c 0 85) Reduction of either I or III 
with Na in EtOH (N atm ) gives 62% of tetrahydropseu- 
docodeme, Na-Hg in AcOH gives the same compd 
DemethyJation of 4 5 g of II yields 2 45 g of dihydro- 
lsomorphinone, m 198“ [ajL* 46* (EtOH, c 0 44) I 
(12 g ) and MeMgl m Et,0 give 3 3 g of melhyldihydro- 
pseudocodetnone, m 213 5-14 5“, which shows no reaction 
of a CO group or of a double bond Comparison of the 
physiol action of dihydropseudocodeinone and dihydro- 
isomorphinone with that of dicodid and dilaudid and 
that of the codeine and morphine isomers indicates that 
morphine derivs with the functional group at C-6 arc 
more effective than those with the same group at C-S 
but that spatial rtlationships are also very important. 

C J West 
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in abs EtOII gave the chloride (I), m 156-7®. I de- 
halogenated gave A* 4 -(rons-dehydroandrosten 3-ol-17- 
oae. m 128 5-30® Stigmastcrol acetate (II), brominated, 
oxidized and debrominated, gave A* •-(rani-deliydroandro- 
sterone, m 145® (semicarbazone, m about 270°) 

Stlgmasterol, treated with IICI, gave the chloride fill), 
m 152-3® III, treated with AciO. gave the chloride of 
II, m 183-3 5® II, treated with IIBr, gave the bromide, 
m 100 5-61® X Preparation of 17 methyltestosterone 
and other androstene and androstane derivatives Re- 
lationship between chemical constitution and male 
hormone activity L Ruzicka, M XV Goldberg and II R 
Rosenberg Ibid 1487-88 — The relative hormone ac- 
tivity of 20 related compds of testosterone and androsterone 
are given Testerone was converted to 17-methyltestos- 
terone, m 163-4®, by treatment with MeMgl. The 

following were likewise prepd 17-Methyl- and 17- ... - , 

ethylandrostan-3-on-!7-ol, resp , m 182-3® and 137 8®; 3 pentenophcnanthrene, 
A* *-17 -methyl- and A l *-ethyl4ranr-androstene-3,17-dioL ' •' " 

resp , m 204® and 173®, 17-methyl- and 17-ethyl trans- 
androstane-3,17-diol, resp , in. 282-3° and 211®; 17- 
ethyl-cis androstane-3,17-diol, m 143-4®. 

Julius White 

The physical and chemical properties of biosterol and 
its physiological significance IX Condensation * 


FtiO ext and recrystn of the product from MeOH gave 
1,2,5,6-telramelhylnaphthaUne, m 113-14® (picrote, m 
152-3°, slyphnate.m 1C2°, trmitrobenzenecompd ,m 178®) 
By recrystn from CiH, and drying at 115®, onocerol, m 
232°, was converted into an isomer, m 202’ {acetate, 
tn 224®, benzoate, m. 237-8’, |a]' D ' 21 3°; chloroacetate, 
m 238—44°, !«]'„• 115’; 3,5-dmUrobentoate, m 290-1° 
(decompn), [aj\f 19 4°; ant sale, m 232-4®, 

10 03°) These denvs are identical in m p. and rotation 
with the corresponding denvs. of onocerol, tn 232° 
Onocerol is not a steiol but a tnterpene deriv 

A W. Dox 

Toad poisons VUI The dehydrogenation of cino- 
bufagm H Jensen 3 Am Chem Soc 57, 2733— t 
(1935), cf C A 29, 7992' — Cinobufagin and Se at 
310-340° for 45 hrs give a small quantity of a hydrocatbon, 
CnH]«, m 120-1®, which is believed to be methytcyclo- 
itenopbcn3nthrene, smce it gives no depression m the 
p when the 2 are mixed It appears, therefoie, that 
cinobufagin and probably aKo the various other bufagms 
contain the same ring system as the cardiac plant aglucons 
and the sterols C J West 

Epiallocholesterol, a new Isomer of cholesterol E A 
r vans, J r . and Rudolf Sehoenlieimer J Am Chem Soc 
58, 182(1936) — Reduction of cholestenonc with (is< 


biosterol with maleic anhydride and citraeonic anhydride prO)»At gives 2 isomeric sterols, that not pptd bydigitonin 
2 Jiro Nakamiya Bull Inst Phys -Chem Research * having the compn CnH a O, m 84°, [a]V 120 8® (2% in 

(Tokyo) 14, 584-607(1935), ( Abstracts (in English) - 

published with Set Papers Inst Phys - Chem Research 
(Tokyo) Nos 577-9), cf C A 28, 5107*— The non- 
condensing part of biosterol (I) from Ischinagi ( Stereolepis 


tschtnagi) liver oil and citraconic anhydride gives a new satd 
hydrocarbon, Irtacontane, CmHo. m 65® Trom the 
condensing part, a new cryst addn product, btoslerol- 


having the compn t .... ... 

C.H.), acetate, m. 82 5°; that this is epicholeslerol (I) 
is indicated by its catalytic reduction to a mixt of epi- 
dihydrocholesterol and epicoprosterol, thus the HO group 
at position 3 is trans to the Me group at C 10, the double 
bond is in position 4-5 Refluxing I 2 hts with a dtl 
soln of HC1 in 95% EtOH gives a hydrocarbon CnHu, 
79®, |o]V -112 8® (2% in CjH,); the absorption 


citracamc acut, rhombic plates or cubes, CiiltnO., m 207®, 5 spectrum shows max (244, 235, 229 m«) at shorter 


isobtamed, perhydro dertv , C«lL-0<, m 65-6®, bromide, 
CuI!j<0<Br a , m 186-8°, IICI salt, C„II.,0, HCl The 
crude condensation product of I and maleic anhydride 
(II), brominated and fractionally pptd by MeOH from 
the CHCU soln , gives the following fractions white 
powder, m 247 5°, Br 33-5%, light yellow powder, 
CnH M 0>Br4, m 230®, Br 42-3%, lemon-yellow powder, 
m 215°, Br 42-3%, and yellow powder, 


lengths than reported for cholcsterilene C J. West 


Thermal equil of the css Irons isomers of dicbloro- 
ethylcne at high temps (Maroncy) 2 Estrogenic activity 
of l-oxo-1,2,3,4 tetrahydrophenanthrene (Butenandt, 
Schramm) 1 IF Purification and phys properties of org 
compds (Skau, Rowe) 2 Cause of the von Allworden 

g a -, a* 

2 C.TM.no.d, ol purple buctem (Kar- 
neanne m PvnUme with AcCt. transformed mfo .Is isomer. fcr> uc Sulfonation of naphthalene (Lantz) 

7 Absorption and fluorescent spectra of certain naph- 
thatemc hydrocarbons (Titeica) 3 Carotenoids from the 
anthers of Ltlium Itgrtnum — antheraxanthm (Karrer, 
Oswald) 11D Thotochem. stability of crotonaldehyde 
(Dlacet, Roof) 3 Thermal decompn of certain gaseous 
org compds (Travers) 2. Decompn of propane and 
n-butane and C filaments (Belcbetz, Rideal) 2 Cryst. 
derivs of vitamin E (Kimm) HE Structure and absorp- 
tion of benzocyclanonc oximes (Ramart Lucas, Hoch) 3 
PolarogTaphic studies with the droppmg-Hg cathode 
LII Electroreduction of benzaldehyde (Tokuoka) 4 
Effect of addn salts on the electrolytic reduction of 3,5- 
dmitro-o-cresol (Bradt, Linford) 4 Scpn and utilization 
rrnanun rrartwm °f ° and p nitrotoluene from the monomtrotoluenesprepd 

constituent of "iso- 8 * rorn the Easolme fraction of Syukkfikd crude oil II 


heating in pyndine with AcCl, transformed into its isomer, 
m 227°, no Ac deny being obtained K Konda 

The differentiation cf sterols from other alcohols of the 
polyterpene senes and the structure of lanosterol and 
It Schulze Z physiol Chem 238. 35-53 
(1936) —A no ol mono and polyhydnc polyterpene ales 
have been classed with the sterols because they give the 
same color reactions and have similar empirical formulas 
They differ, however, from the sterols in certain properties, 
especially their non precipi lability with digitomn A 
further distinction is the nature of the product obtained 
by Se dehydrogenation The sterols, chiraeleivissl fey 
their cyclopentenophenanthrene structure, yield the 
Diels hydrocarbon CitH < whereas the polyterpene ales 
yield a tnmcthylphenanthrcne C„H„ of a tetramethyl- 
naphthalene C»Hn This dehydrogenation reaction 
applied to lanosterol, the main constituent of 
cholesterol,” and to onocerol, a polyterpene ale 
from the root of Ononis spinosa Isocholesterol was heated 
with Se 49 hrs at 335° until evolution of HjSe had ceased, 
the reaction mixt extd with Pt,0 and the ext fractionated 
at 15 mm The higher fractions distg at 200-280° yielded 
crystals of l,2,S-tnmethylpkenanlhrene, m 142-3° (tncrate, 
m. 164-5°) Oxidation of the hydrocarbon by CrO» in 
AcOH gave the quinone, " 


, organica 


Bargellini, Guido Elementi di chum 
Rome V rein 88 pp 

Francis, F.- Notes on Organic Chemistry London 

„ . ... E Arnold & Co 533 pp. 12s 6d. 

190-7°, which was condensed 9 Gattermanns Die Praxis des orgamschen Chemikers 


with o C,H,(NH t ), to the quinoxahne, m 130-1® 
addnl hydrocarbon, m 212-3°, was obtained from the 
highest fraction but was not identified Dehydrogenation 
of isocholesterol with Pt at 300° was unsuccessful, the 
original substance being recovered unchanged Onocerol, 
C»H,t(OH)t, m 231-2°, [olti 5 04° (in pyndme), was 
prepd in 2% j leld from Ononis spinosa roots by ale. extn 
and dehydrogenated by Se at 300-320°. Distn. of the 


24th ed , revised by Heinrich Wieland Berlin XV de 
Gruyter 425 pp M 12 

Karrer, Paul Lehrbueh der orgamschen Chemic 4th 
ed , revised. Leipzig. G Thieme 055 pp. M 36. 

Lucas, Howard J : Organic Chemistry. New X'ork 
Am Book Co 692 pp *3 CO 

Pmguet, An dree: Oxydation de l’allantolne parl'iode 
en milieu alcalin ttude de quelques urfides dcrivfs de 
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RicJiter-AnscMiu Chemie der KoMtnstaffmbwdungen 
odef orgamsdre Chemie 12th cj I-<J«terf by Rlthsrd 
Ansthilti Bd II Carbocyclische \ertmxdungen, 
Naturstoffe muS frritf flrRinrcfce Radifatle *&«** - 
Aromatische Vcrbimfungew Frctc organise!* Radikale 
Lemxig Akad. SmUssbcs 0J5 j*p M M. hound 
M SO Li C A 29, HU* t 

Betlstrtns llaadhtirh tier organist hen Chenne 
c<l Die Lileratur hh t Jan UH« ttmfwMwi reunl 
by ttw “Deutsche Clwihi«h« Ocscll-rbaft " I d*ttd by 
Friedrich Richter Bd XXI JIcreraejcltMhe Rnhc 
\ crbmdanRen nm I rjilwh gebundewed Stiekstutiatnm 
Oxy \ crhmdunRen Oxn-V crbmdungcn Oxy-OxoA er - 

Intuiting 07~ pl> M l-» Rd XXU Jlturoeychsche 
Rcihc Vcfbmdunstn m« Icyeliseh gtbuntJenrn Stick- 


fceontftry vtnsatrf ates , p-irtrcuhrly those winch contain 
«t lean 4 C atoms and only I Dictate bona ttt tl« tnol., 
are oxidirer! to titmtd carboxylic compel*: by treatment 
with O m the presence of an oxidation catalyst at a high 
temp , e C . ftlxnit SnO-SSO*. Thus, S-mctbyl-l-propcn- 
3-cA 11 oxidtrcd to 2 -methyl-1 -pr<5pcn-3-ai, 2-meUi>J 1- 
huten-tol to 2 methyl-l -taten-4-nl, b , allylic 

4th s air to acralem, 2-methyI'l'hn<cn-.1-<it to 2 methyl-!* 
lroten-3-one. b 117 s , and 2 -methyl -3 -phony M -propen - 
l-ol to 2 mrthyl-3-plicnyl-i propcn-3-onc, b 200 . 
C«. Ki and W.SOtl* art used as catalysts 

Secondary aromatic amines Waldo L Semnn (to 
n r Goodrich Co 1 V S 2,020,642, Teh 4 Informing 
a secondary attune such ns p-phenylarrtirtophcnol, a pri- 
mary aromatic amine such ns aniline is added to o 


Scm V&e. Saltasameo, ARimt tm. «1 3 sain «mtg a tab liydroxy tantent such i ns 


pp M 132 Dvctin J Springer Cf C A 19,0214 

p Cyclohesylpheftol* Karl Btodcrscn, llcntvtnn 
Behnckc and 1 rust Korun fit> General Aniline Works) 
l f. S 024,27!. Jan 21 bee l> 765,024 <C A 28,b72»‘l 
Olefins H Th Biihtne A -G Rrtt 470,345, Oct «, 
19,15 High-mol olefins arc prepd by beating secondary 
amines bavin* at least 1 aliphatic chain of mote than ,H C 
atoms with comprfs of an ncul natuie that form salts with 
amines, until the anting group is eliminated Among ex- 
amples, (l) heptadecylphenyUminc ts heated in a stream 
t>l HC), hcpiaifecylene and heptadccyl cWoudcdtstilmvr, 
the Utter may be eons er red into heptadecylcne by removal 
of licit and (2) umlcej’lphcnyhtmnc is heated with ZnCb 
to give pure umlccylcne 

Snifatmg olefins Robert F Le Baron fto Slattdard 
AUohot Co ) US 2,02'1,22(>, Jan 21 For snlfattng 
secondary tatene contained in mixed peuoleum cracking 
pro* hicis, a fraction ol the cracked products is sepd cwitg 
predommantly a mist of branched and straight-chain ole- 
fins contg, 4 C atoms per mol and tins fraction, in liquid 
phase, is admixed with aq HjSO. of 50-00% strength, 
the aq. netd fa> er formed is removed, and rcsidust hvdro- 
carlKvns, m liquid phase, arc treated with aq HiSO, ol 
f>5-7l)% strength 

Ethyl alcohol A. A Vanvheldt and E M Kaganov a. 
Rus-s 30,143, Aug 31, CtH* is treated with 0 5- 

3% lliFO, soln. under ckvated pressure and temp Cl 
C. /I- 39, 6SW 

Alcohols Kcmrich Ifopff (to I G Tarbemnd A -G ) 
V S 2,029,01 F, Tcb 4 Ales such as phene thj I ale. 
ore prtxluccd by acting with an oihjtenc oxide such as 
eiliylenc oxide m the presence of a T ricdcl-Craf ts condens- 
ing ajfcnl such as anh> drous AlCb on a hydrocarbon such 


ppi the polvhyilrox> benxenc os its amine salt, and the 
Jitter ts hearerf to cause u< randrouimn to produce a 
second a rv nrmne Pescril examples are ptven Cf. C. cl 
29. 370* 

Distilling itiethylamlnes I' I dii T’or.t <!c Nemours 
A Co Bnt 4ir.,S74, Del 21. 1955 l'ure NMe. or 
NHMr, is isolated fretn ousts ronig ihem and NH t Me 
by distg tbcnuxt Without added Nil. at clcvited pressure 
until a portion of I of the am toes is isolated The pressure 
onuses the mixi to distil m 2 fractions, l consisting of pure 
NflMej oc NMe, according lo the pressure used and the 
other of an areotroptc mix! of the amines After 1 of the 
amines has heen isolated, the preswre is lowvrcd and the 
other amine di«td off App is described. 

Tertiary whines f G rarbcmndiislne A -G. Brill 
47fi.41t, Oct 10,1035 These are obtained hy the reac- 
tion of secondary amines, or reagents that form them under 
the reaction conditions, with ales, or their carboxylic 
esters, or with akfehvdes or ketones, at a raised temp ttt 
the presence of a hydrogenating catalyst, at least I of the 
reagents contg a radical of at least 8 C atoms; the reaction 
is effected »n the presence of II when nhlehy dcs and ketones 
are treated, in presence or absence of li when nlcs. are 
treated and in absence of 11 when esters are treated. Cf 
C A 29, 5858* 

Quaternary ammonium compounds L 0. Fartxmm- 
dwstneA -G Brit 470,72.*>, Oct 14, JP35 Stichtompds 
contg attached to N at least 1 high -mol. satd. aliphatic 
radical cf at least 8 C atoms which >s interrupted hy a, 
S nr N atom, the rcmximng org Tttdicafs attached to the 
f» 1>citig <atd radicals, are prepd by fl) causing a reactive 
ester, c g , a liihde or licnrcnesitipliDnyl ester, of the 
high -mo) jijiphitic o!c rentg S nr N in the chain JO tr- 
act xvith a suitable amine, (2) treating an amine contg. 


C*U„ a ncnsufistuuted hetrnxyclic rompd such as 7 the inch-mo! substituent with n reactive ester of a satd! 


p> inline or qimwhtie or a monohalo dem such 
ntonofialo ticnrenc, at temps up rr> ifW* fswitabfy at !> r 
in making phonelhjl ale ) Numerous examples arc 
given 

Dehydrating ally! alcohol A. A I*o nnidmikov Russ 
Jul> Jl, l*>Jt Aq alljl ale and CCf* ore con- 
tinuously rti'id at h.Wi* with a continuous mum of a 
pari of the distillate into the flask. 

Coatertmg alcohols to suits tec. Corh«fo & Carbon 
ChtmiralsCorp. Tt, 7ff>,40.’i, Oct 29, 1W Ales contg 
at least S C Moms are converted to sulfates by treatment 
with n snUunxing agent such as CISOill or 80, m the pres- 
tnec of an inert liquid such as an ether which is a solvent 
of high vapor pressure for the ale and the wdCuniing 
aceM , particularly a bis(tMoToeihyl) ether. Txamples ore 
gt>rn of the conversion of phentt h) iisohufj fcarbinol, 
(H hetah) drophenj lethyl}isobntytcarbmoI, and 7-<thyf-2- 
mcthjM-iiodccanol, in bis(S-c!,!orocthj!) ether. Temps, 
from— 20 to 00* arc used. 

Ketones from secondary «fe«hots. Francis M. Archibald 
and Cbrtnn M. Reamer (to Standard Ale Co >. U. S. 
- ,h2^,2t .7, Jan 2l. A ketone is formed by passing the 
var^rof a secondary ale such as see. Itcxj l ale tn cmKact 

c' A *27 fl, j4d)' 01 C ° ^ Zn 2q 5 and ^ 1 Cf. 


ale , (31 causing an appropriate thin ale. or amine to tract 
with a <atd amine conic n radical with n replaceable 
substituent, e g , Cf, or (4) tiextiug a satd attune having 
a mdsc-vl contg. an ommo or IIS gtoup xuth n reactive 
estrr of a «nfd, air , the product, jn each case, bong con- 
v erteil into the qmtrrnnrv fonu if necessary Thceompds 
possess bactcricufxl and fungicidal properties Trmtcthyl- 
9 Aodecv IthioTnrthylan-.mDtiium chlonde ts prepd by besting 
<fode<-> ft fuorttetfvy I ehfontfe, obtained bv introducing IICl 
into n mxxt of dodix-j lmercaptan and CHjO, with NMe,: 
and mcthyWicth>l(\tvtcc>lthioeth>lamrnonium iodide is 
prepd by healing Mel with dicthy Wodcc.vJjh.-ocihylaminc, 
which results from the interaction of Nft dodeev lmercaptan 
with dicthyl-inn noe thy 1 chloride In 43(1,72(1, Oct. 14, 
f n 35, such comj-rtk contg attached to N at least 1 htgli- 
ntof ofipfialw rt her radical of at least ,8 C atoms tn which 
9 the O is sepd from the N by at least 2 C atoms, the 
remaining org radicals attached to N being mid radicals 
are prepd by fl> causing a reactive ester of the htgh-mof 
afc. contg nn O ntom tn the dm in to react with a suitable 
ftmme, (2) treating an amine contg the htgfi-mol ether 
radical with o reactive ester of a *atd ale , (.1) causing tm 
appropriate ofe to react with a satd. amine contg. it 
radical with n replaceable siilistiiucnt, e g , Cf, or (4) 
treating a satd. amine contg. a hydroxy alkyl group with a 
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reactive ester of a xatd ale , the product, in each case, 
lieing converted, if necessary, into the quaternary form. 
The compds are bacteneides and fungicides (y-Dodceyl- 
oxy-0 hydroxy piopyljtrimcthylammomum chloride is 
prepd by treating y-dodecy loxy-0-h) droxy-o-chloro- 
piopane with NMe* tn cold C«H» soln ; methj lcycloheiyl- 
ithyUy-dodccyloxj -fi-hydro\ypropy Dammonmm iodide is 
prepd by heating cyclohexy lcthylamine with y-dodecyl- 
S hy droxy-w-chloropropanc and treating the product with 
Mel In Bnt 43b,793, Oct 14, 1935, such compds. 
ermtg attached to N an unsuMcvnnted aralkyl radical and 
a high mol aliphatic radical of at least 8 C atoms, which 
may be interrupted by an O, S or N atom, are prepd. by 
(1) causing a reactive ester of the high-mol ale to react 
with an orally lanune, (2) treating an amine contg the 
high mol substituent with a reactive ester ol an aryl ale , 
l i) causing an appropriate ale or amine to react with an 
aralkylammc having an aliphatic radical contg a replace- 
able substituent, c g , Cl, attached to the N, or (4) 
treating with a reactive ester ol an aliphatic ale. an 
uralky laimne having attached to the N an aliphatic 
radical contg an annno, Oil or SH group, the product tn 
each case being converted into the quaternary form if 
necessary Among examples, (1) diethylbenzyloctylam- 
moiuum chloride is prepd by causmg benzyl chloride to 
react with dielh)loctylamme, obtained from octyl bromide 
and NlIEti, (2) dimcthyldodccylbenzylanunonium iodide 
is prepd by the reaction of dodecylbenzylamme with 
Mel The products are insecticides and fungicides Cf 
C A 30, 10( 9’ 

Unsulfonated diacylated diamines Guillaume de 
Montmollin, Jacob Danuser, Gerald Ronhote and Hans 
Joliner (to Soc pour 1 md dnm & Bile) U S reissue 
19.842, Feb 4 A reissue ol original pat No 1,S99,S56 
(C A 27, 2903) 

Formic acid Henry Dreyfus U S 2.028,764, Jan 
28 CO and water are made to react at temps of about 
100-350° in the presence of a lower aliphatic acid such as 
lormic or acetic acid and of Cu,Cl, U S 2,023,705 
relates to a similar process, carried out m the presence of 
CuSO, 

Acetic acid concentration Donald T Othnier (to 
I astnian Kodak Co ) US 2,02s.SO0, Jan 28 A still 
is charged Willi aq HO\c and just the right proportion of 
t’r or iso Tr acetate or propylene chloride to form an 
azeotropic Bust with the water va the nq acid, watet 
and water withdrawing agent are diitd flora the mixt 
and the distillate is condensed and the added agent is 
vopd from the water of the distillate and returned for 
continuation ol the piocees (various details of app and 
of continuous operation being described) U S 2.028.S01 
relates to the use of added agents such as leo-Pr iodide, 
CHBrCl , iso Bu bromide, CHiTir,, iso-\m chlonde, 
IluBr or all) I iodide for temoving water in a distn column, 
fiomaq HO\c App and operative details are described 

Hydroxy keto acid esters Henry Gault Tr 7S4.101. 
July 22, 1935 Acyclic aldehydes or keto acid ester* are" 
fixed in aq medium without elimination of water Ex- 
amples arc given of the prepn of AcCfCHjOlD.COiht 
(diacctate, b,, 174°), EtO,CCHAceH,CAc(CH,OH)- 
CO,Et (along with hydroxvmethvlcyclohexanouedi- 
earboxybe ester, m 79°J, ClI,(CAc(CHiOH)CO,Etj,, 
tn 108°, \cCMe(CH OHJCChCt (oxime, m lt>5°). 
AcC[CH(OH)Me),CO»rt, m 33°. AcCn[CH(OH)Me|- 
COjLt (its pyrazolone, m 273°J and AcCMelCH(OH)- 
MelCChEt, 1>„ 118-20* Cf C A 29. 13'X1** 

Aliphatic esters of tatboxyke acids Vi’iUoin J Ban- 
nister (to Commercial Solvents Corp ) U. S 2,029,694, 
rd> 4 An ester «uch as Et, Me or Bn lactale, having a 
b p. above 120* but not substantially less than 50* below 
the b p of the acid from which it is derived, is prepd by 
introducing on ale such as Lt, Me or Bu ale into the acid 
such as lactic acid at a temp tanging from about the 
b p of the formed ester to approx 20° below the said 
b p , and removing the resulting vapors of the formed 
ester, water and excess ale Cf C A 29,6902*. 

Esters of levuLwc acid Gerald J Cox and Mary L 
Dodds (to Niacet Chemical? Corp ) U. S 2,029,412, 


1 Teh. 4. In forming esters such as 2 methylbutyl levulm- 
ate, a sirup of kvulraic acid obtained by decompg. carbo- 
hydrates vnth an morg acid such as by the action of HC1 
on a sucrose soln. is estcnfied with an ale. such as 2 methyl- 
butanol (suitably by heating in tne presence of HC1). 

Cyanic and thiocyanic esters Soc. anon des matures 
colorantes et produits chimiques de Saint-Denis and Jean 
Claudin IV. 789,500, Oct 29, 1935 Such ethers are 
_ prepd by the action of CNCI on the compds RSH in 
* winch R is any radical giving to the mol the character of 
mercaptan, thiocarbomc acid or their dcrivs Thus, 
CNCI gives with a soln of Na dimcthyldithiocarbamate 
at 15-70°. tctramethylthiuram monosulfide. The formu- 
las of a large no of compds which may be obtained are 
given, including S C(OX)SC(OX) S, (in which X is 
life, m 54-5°, Et, tn 55°, CiJl>, in 54-5°, CJI», brown 
oil. Win, vcllow oil), S C (NMe.) SC (NMe,) S, m 109- 

3 10°. S C(NMe,)SC(Nrt,) S. m 55°, S C(NMe,)SC- 
(OMc) S, S C(NMc)SC(OEU S. S C(NMe,)SC- 
(OC,H>) S. m 44°, S C(NMr,)XHPh. m 127°. S C- 
(NMe,)NMcI*h, m 79°, o-|S C(NMe,)0]C.lI,N0 . m 
124*. o-|S C(NMe,)0]C,H.Me. m 55°, and p-|S C- 
(NMeOO]C,II,Me, m 93°. 

Hydrogenating cinnamic acid and its homologs I'. 
Va Loshakov and D M. Al’vin-Gutzatz Russ. 37,700, 
July 31, 1034. llydiogenation is eHected in the presence 

4 of activated Al and in a medium of abs ale 

Quraic acid A D. Lebedev, A. V Lindkvist and I A 
Olxrgard. Russ 37,707, July 31. 1934. Cranberry juice 
is treated with chalk, filtered, the filtrate boiled and filtered 
wlnlc hot to sep Ca citrate The filtrate is mixed with a 
.old soln of the basic Ph acetate, the ppt. of Pb qumate 
is filtered off and dccompd with H-S and the obtained PbS 
is sepd from the quraic acid sola which is coned till it 
« crystallizes, or it may be extd with org. solvents. 

Cyanunc acid I. G Tarbenuid A -G (Christian 
Stctgetwald, inventor). Ger 620,906, Oct 30, 1935 (Cl 
12 p 10) Addn to 607,663 (C- A. 29, 4027*) The 
method of 607, (>63 is modified by carrying out the con 
dcnsation in the ptesence of a diluent at temps, above 100° 
in a reflux condenser . Examples of diluents mentioned are 
C«H>Cli and C.1I.C1 Cf. C ,1. 29. 480* 

Ethers containing at least eight carbon atoms in the 
6 molecule Thcrhard EIbcl (to Henkel & Cic. G m 1* 
H.) U S 2,028.654, Jan 21. Ethers such as glycerol 
monododecyl ether, glycerol monotetradecyl ether and the 
like are readily obtained by allowing the esters of higher 
aliphatic or hydroaromatic ales and oxyacids to react 
with ales or phenols in an alk medium or with alcoholatcs 
or phenolutes Various examples with details and modifi- 
cations of procedure are given Cf C A 29, 475* 

The preparation of ethylene chlonde and other chlorine 
1 derivatives Gosudarstvennuil Tre»t Rezinovoi Prom- 
uishlcnnosti (inventor A I Matiscn). Russ 24,877, 
January 31, 1U32. Cl derivs are prepd from cracked gas 
(coatg CO, 0.2, C,H, 34, C.1I, 2 9, C.H. 521. C.H, 0 5. 
O, 0 7, CO 1 9, Hj 2421, CH, 25 4, C,H, 2 5 and K, 
2.5%) by chlorination in 2 phases. In the first phase the 
dry gases are admitted through the lower end of a tower 
heated to 35* and charged with a chemically resistant filler 
8 together with Cl,, in amount insufficient to efTect a com- 
plete chloiinalton, while liquid chlorinated hydrocarbons 
enter the tower through the upper end and move down- 
ward in countercurrent to the gases In the second phase 
the chlorination is completed by contact in another tower 
of the semi finished product with Oj, dissolved in liquid 
chlorides, without an addnl introduction of Cl, Details 
of the equipment arc also covered 

Ethylene onde N. V De Bataafsclie Petroleum 
Maatschappij Fr 78.8,975, Oct. 21, 1935 See Bnt 
434.011 (C A 30,737*). 

Addition compounds of nitrated diphenyl ethers Chem 
1 ahnk von Heydcn A G (Artnra Host, inventor). Gcr 
620,761, Oct. 2t», 1935 (Cl. 12 p 1 01) The compds 
are obtained by the action of C*H»N or quinoline on di- 
phenyl ethers contg more lhan two NO, groups Thus, 
2.4 ,6,2 \4 ' ,C '-hexam t rodi pheny I ether is added drop by 
drop to CtlliN to give N 2,4,6 tnnitrophcaylpyndinium 
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dimtrophenv Ipyndiiunm 2 , 4 -dmitrophrnohte, w 442 - 3 ®, 
is also described 

Barbituric acid compound Alxdar Skim ami l nu 
Kril Ccf tJO.WN Oct Jl, Wtt (Cl 1 2f> 7 «2) A 
cpnipiJ of dicthv Barbituric and -with dihy drocodemr, 
rcadilj msI in w a ur, w obtained 1>> bringing together tool 
arms of the xulAtxncex or their ’alt* rn soln or m »1«- 
W stau I anxnptea arc given .... 

Sulfonic a dds HrtUI & Ck G in h It It 
74s, <.h t 1 7, tW5 Sulfonic «i ah hat mg cxptlhry activtit 
art math bt cati-mg vullHes such ns Nt So, or NaHPO> 
lo reo< I with t htoro alipbntn esters of ulipli itu or sysiw 
nltph.il u tart ox> It audscontg ut least sC atoms.* f : . 
chioroeihyl isur of Hum and oleic noth Cl i l Jf>. 
1.5b 1* , , , 

Alkyl eutlomc acids M l> Markov uh and ' » 

i’lgukvvkii fto" J4 SN». Jan ,1. I‘*5_‘ H-Mb is 
added m baulu.' to tin normally giMXHfr pforinit* of 
petroleum pvrolv-is whuh art* kept tn a liquid star* by 
compression or li> wht m higher hydrocarbon fractions, 
the protiss until M gradually raised from 0® and rinchis 
U»® Imnl the end of the process 

Pyrenetetrasulfonic add 1 G r arl'cnind A «G 
(I rnst Tictrc and Otto Raver, inventors) Gef b20,Ul5, 
Oct 2b, VOS (Cl 12a S3 Oil Cor prepn of d.o.Mlt- 
pjrcnctcuaMilfonic acid or ns vdt», pyrene or ns mono 
or thnilfonic acids arc treated With rsccss of n Milfonituig 
agvnt The resulting tetrasuHome arid may he com cried 
lo us »ahs In on example, finely powd pyrene ts trvaled 
null flf>% 1 JiSO, at 2l> 25* for 24 hrs The mass ts pouml 
on u-e and the sulfonate salted out with NnCI Other ex- 
amples ate gi\ en The tetrasulfonatc is u-cd as a starting 


of COj, which is ««cif prepd from the Ca salt of .7-phcnyl- 

Kydroqmnones Kodak Pa tW Ir 781,273, Oct 27, 
19,55 A qumonc is \ aponzed at a pressure below- atm , 
out of contact null t educing gases, and t- then introduced 
into a mi rent of reducing agent in circulation, maintained 
:<t a uinp a! which the sapors of qumonc introduced 
« oink toe Very pure bydroqnuioncs nrc obtained Tlte 
pnxriv. is nn improvement on Ilia! o? I' S l,S! 5 l> t fi!U 
|( .1 27.7110 App is described 

Pyra rolone deneatives 1 G rarbemndttstnc A -O 
lint lit.fdb, Oct 7, Pkll Pec Tr 7t><»,572 (C .1 29. 
14 IW Rnl 4 »!> TVt, Oct 14, 1*135 (Addn to 41(5,51(5) 
Xt-r J r 44.841 ( C .1 29. b_*4<t*l 

Ureides 1 G rnrhemnd A -G (Max Rockmfthl 
and Gustav I hrhtri, inventors* Ger Ii20,«03, Oct ,10, 
I” 1.7 (Cl 12<> l~ lU) t rentes of tmtihsiilutnl AeOfI 
tn prepd bx conurting halide* of acid- of (he general 
fort null RRRCCOOll. m which II represents alkyl or 
cvckulkvi residues, into the conrsponding monoacylatcd 
unnbv treatment wit buna Two R s together can repre- 
sent n hydrogenated nug with nu a C atom link In an 
example, urea and PtiPrCCOCl are heated to 120® for 1 
hr to guc dicthylpropyl3cct»lurca. nt **>■ 100* _Thc 
prepn of cv clohexy k t h) laecnc acid urcide, ni 157-8°, 
and dicthv Ibuty lacetyhirra, in *H *, is also ricscnlicil Tlie 
compels are used as snjnmfirs 

Biphenyl, chlorinated biphenyls Kenneth S Jackson, 
George V Wainwright, Herbert R Hades and Imperial 
Chroma! Industries Ltd Brit 456,553, Oct 7, IMS 
Ph f and (or) chlorinated biphenyls arc produced by pass- 
ing the vapors of C«H«nnd (or) PhCl and substantial amis. 


material for ptepg tech products A Iwtter yield i-gisin 5 of polyehioro benrencs with Cl through a reaction 
if the pyrene ts nutted with Xa,S0», kic«clguhr, Hg salts, ****** ‘ "*® *’ *** * 1 *** ** ' 

etc. Cf, C. A. 2S, 40(0* 

d NaphthyUnunesulfonic icids T I du Pont de 
Nemours A Co Bnt 476,454, Oct 11, IMA These are 
obtained from 0-ttaphthol (I) by s»ilfonating and then 
animating directly after ncutralutng. by the lluchctxr 
method. Among examples, I is sujfonated with "7% 

Jl»PC)« at — 2®, the product ts neutralised with KHi, 


5 “ r . 

at 70O-MO®, the reaction time being 2 see to 1 mtn 
Aroyl biurets I G rarbemndttstne A -G. Brit 470,- 
657, Oct 16, 1035. Tltt-nr arc prepd by cattetng atomattc 
hydrocarbons to react with aliophamc acid chloride in 
the presence of on acid -condensing agent nnd dccoropg 
the product with HjO Tliey ate useful intermediates foi 
the prepn of rises and pharmaceutical compd- 
Ahzann and its salts Donald G Rogers (to National 


heated under pressutc with (NH,)j80» and Nll» and the 6 Aniline and Chemical Co ) 11 S 0,(r2?,S76, Jan 28 


it. of vails of 2 naplithyltmiRc l- and -S-suUonic acids 
pptd withNaCl, the puvtucts are sutiablc for the manuf 
of oro <lyr<, pigments and hies 

Chrysenemonosulfomc acid I G Farbemnd A -G 
lr, 7vx>,4fil, Oit 2*1, IMS Chrysine is treated with 
CISOiH under nityfcrate conditions in the presence of a 
solvent or diluent The eompd m 17^-80® Cf C A 


Heteronudear halo am noanthracjuinonrsulfonic acids 7 R(R’)NC*H,\s AsC«lI«XIICHj*vOjNa (R nnd R' 


Anthraqumonv J-2 -mercaptan or anthnrpnnone-2-euIfmtc 
acid or dt{autltrnquinoavl)-C,2’-di- or poly -sulfide, or n 
tmxt of these eompd- , ts heated with on aq soj n of 
caustic alkali and a suitable oxidutng agent such ns NaNO, 
or n chlorate (suitably at U*0-2Dt)* for 15-40 hrs. or 
larger) 

Arsenobenrenesulforylates I G TarbcnmiJ. A -G 
" ”^>,137, Oct 23, 1035_ Cotupds of the formula 


Porbcnind A -C« (Georg Krmzlcm and T riv . 
Dirfenbnch, inyrntors) Ger ti20,*XN, Oct 30, IMS 
(Cl 12? 37) The obox c nrr prepd by nioncxlixrotiring 
stilfonic nciils of heteronudear diammcxinthraqutnones and 
replacing the diaro group by halogen hv Snndmcy cr's 
method. Thus, 1,7-iliaiiiinoamhraqiunoRc -2 -sulfonic acid 
lx iharotircd nnd the product treated with Kl to gi\x 
5 todo- 1 -a minoauthraqiun one -2 -sulfonic acid 
Vanillin, C. A Kirkhgof, S A Rnsma and S M 
Hutvaigm Rnvs 37,7(V4. July 31, l‘k14 A mix! of 
nitrol cnrenesiilfoiuc arid nnd guaiacol on TcjfSO,), u n- 
dumS elect rob tically , while Cll O is added m port ions 
during the course cf the elect rob sis 

5 Hydro xyt>uinolme N. N 7 ororhtrm . Jr., and S I* 
Mitrcugendler. Ruvs r.v.jrc. Aug .11, vm. e Chloro- 
qmnohne is licatwl to 20O-;;0(l“ with aq <olns of alkaln- 


hydroxyalkyi groups) nrc prepil by transforming bis- 
(liMlrox>alkxll.aiiunobenicncar<onic acids, which may 
contain other substituents in the C«H« ring, conjointly 
with licnrcnearsnnie acids substituted by the ammo group, 
which may nbo contain other substituents in the C»H. 
ting, into nyscnobcnrcncs and treating with fonmldc- 
hy desuMoxy Hie or by tmtiug ftminoaiscuobcnrcncsuifoxy - 
g la tes with 2 mol- of aikylenc oxide. I'’xamplc> are gieen 
of the ptepn of 3 bi-.(dihydroxypirip>l)anuno-l-livdroxy- 
5*- ammo -4'- In droxv-, 3 -hydroxy-4 -bKfdihydroxy- 
propxDatvmo - .5' - ammo - 4' - hydroxy - (from 3 - h> - 
dr<m-4 bis ( dih f droxv propyl) artuno!*cn?encarsomc acid, 
which is prepd bv heatmg 3 hxdioxy -J-ammobcmcnc- 
arsonii acid xeiih 2 rools of glycide), 3-I>i<(hy t lrotyethyl)- 
aiumo 4 -hv droxy -3 '-ammo -4 h> droxv-, 4-(dihy droxy- 
pi opv 1) (hv drmy cthv l >anuno-3 '-ammo-1 ’ hydroxy - (from 


_ 3-Arairoqumolines I. G. rorbenmd A.-G * ... 

*4',0tcx, Oct 22. I««fl Tlicsc 


anuno-4- 


ivn ,s j'.. is, „» jirjimg s-uviiToxyctnyixmino- 
iisomcacul with glycide), d-bisfddtx droxvpropvl)- 
-hv droxy -.I'-ammo 4 '-hy droxy-, 3,3’-diammo- 


^ me th\ I si-amino J. ‘-phenyl- Cf. C. A 29,8241*. 
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Decvlene compounds Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 1 puic benzoyl persulfide is further purified by dissolving 


Corp Fr 788,044, Oct. 19, 1935 1,3-Decylene aldot 
of the formula CHjCII(OIIJCFt(C*HilCHO is prepd by 
condensing elhylhexaldehyde with AcH in the presence of 
an alk conipd and subsequently neutralizing the resulting 
reaction mint This aldol is hydrogenated to give an ethyl- 
butyl-subs titu ted 1,3 butylene glycol of 10 C atoms, b» 

132-7% and this glycol may be estetified to form, e g , 
the diacetate, b» 130-5*. _ 

4 Hydroxypyrene 1 C Taj-benind A -G Fr 789,- 
049, Oct 22, 1935 This is prepd by diazotizmg 3- 
armnopyrene-4 sulfonic acid, converting the diazo compd 
to pyrcne-4-sulfonic acid by known methods and fusing 
this with caustic alkalies The product, m 208®, dis- 
solves in coned HjSOi giving an olive-brown fluorescence 
Condensation products of aromatic hydroxy compounds 
with alkenols Joseph n Niederl U R 2,029,539, 

1'cb 4 Alkenols such as vinyl, ally], rrotyl, oleyl and 3 
pbytyl ales or their aryl, halogen or nitro substitution 
products or the like, or substituted and nonsubstituted 
phenoxyoctadecyl ale such as phenoxyoctadecyl ale 
itself, o-, m and p toloxy-, thymoxy, octylphenoxy , 
chlorophenoxy , mtrophenoxy-, naphthoxy- and such 
phenoxy-octadeeyl ales m which the Ph radical carries 
other reactive groups such as amino, hydroxy, carbonyl 
(aldchydic and ketomc) and carboxy groups, are con- ,„ r „, un 
densed with II,SO« Derivs of the oleyl ale such as its 4 perfumes, 
esters, notably its sulfuric acid ester or acetate can be • • 

u«ed for condensation and in such cases, if hydrolysis is 
avoided, the corresponding h> droxyphcnyloctadecyl ale 
esters are obtainable Similarly the ether of oleyl alcohol 
can be condensed The products are colorless or pale 
yellow oily or waxy solids, useful as antiseptics and 
germicidal agents Their sulfonated derivs (sulfates 


it in an otg solvent such as CHCU which ts miscible with 
ale but not with water, washing this soln with dll aq 
alkali, sepg the soln and pptg the bcttzoyl persulfide 
from it by adding an aliphatic ale such a~s EtOH or 
MeOH which can be vaporized at a temp below the 
dccompn point of the benzoyl persulfide 

Substituted sulfides Henkel Sc Cic GmbH 
(Eberhard Til el and Alfred Kirstablcr, inventors) Gcr 
020,889, Oct 29, 1935 (Cl 12o 23(0) SeeU.S 1,987,- 
520 (C. A. 29, 1430*). 

Halogen compounds N V de Bataafschc Petroleum 
Maatschappij Tr 789,289, Oct 25, 1935 Polyhato 
hydroxy compds or polyhalo hydrocarbons are prepd by 
causing an unsatd monobalidc eontg at least 4 C atoms, 
and in which the halogen atom is joined to a satd C atom 
to react with a reagent of the class comprising hypohaloge- 
nous acids, aq solns of halogens, solas of hypohalogc- 
nous acids and hydrogen balides and org hypohabtes 
Thus, isobutenyl chloride is converted to 1^3-dichloro-2- 
methyl- and I.f-dichloro 2-chtoromethyI 2 propanol, iso- 
pcntcnyl chloride to tertiary dichloroamyl ale , crotyl 
bromide to I bromo-3-cbloro 2 butanol and a ntonochloro- 
dusobutylenc to a compd CiH|,CI. The tertiary poly- 
halo ales are intermediates for the prepn of unsatd 
aldehydes and ketones to be u*ed for making resins, 
perfumes, etc Tr. 789,290 Unsatd polyhalidcs are 
treated as in Er 789,289 to give similar compds Thus, 
a compd CHiCIC(CH,CI) CHCH.CI is converted to a 
tertiary tetrachloroamyl ale of the formula CIIiCIC 
(CHjCD(Ofl)CHClCIfjCl Cf C A 30, 1067* 

Polyhalogenated hydroxy compounds and hydrocarbons 
Herbert P A Groll and George Hearnc (to N V dc 
• ' • Brit 430.357, 


genmeitlal agents i new sut.onatea omvs (sulfates or nataafschc Petroleum Maatschappij) Brit 430.357, 
sulfonic acids) are wetting agents With formaldehyde 5 9,935 Un , atd polyhahdcs are caused to react with 

and the usual treatment they yield phenolic resins They • • • • • • • - .. .. 

no longer contain the unsatd bond of the oleyl ale 
Structurally they are hydroxyaryl-octadecyl ale denvs 


eontg one or more free phenolic hydroxyl groups Several 
examples with details of procedure are given, and claim is 
made to hydroxyaryl stearyl ales generally as being new 
(.ompds 

Naphthalene -1 ,2 -dmitnle Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd , Reginald P Linstead and Eric F Brad- 6 
brook Brit 43G.P01, Oct 10, 1935, Tr 788,725, Oct 
15, 1935 This compd , m I0f}° , is obtained by causing 
the Na or K -alts of l-cyanonaphthaIene-2-suIfonie or 2- 
cyanonaphthalene 1 -sulfonic acid to icact ruth NaCN, 
KCN or Na or K ferrocyamde at not less than 250®, 
ptefcrably at reduced piessure and in an indifferent atm 

Dibenzan throne derivatives I G Farbemnd A G 


l-.yr oh.ilir.is acids, n-1 lulngrii solus .veins ofliypohalous 
acids and II halides or alkyl or aralkyl hypohalites in 
presence of IIiO to give polyhalogenated OH compds and 
(or) hydrocarbons Among examples, (1) a cyclic system 
comprising reaction chamber, separator stage for breaking 
up emulsions in the reaction products and an absorption 
column for sat g circulating IIjO with Cl is used, the app. 
is charged with 11,0, CCU and 1,4-dichIoro 2-(chloto- 
methyl)-2 butene, which are agitated in the reaction 
chamber and the 11,0 circulated thtough the system, Cl 
being introduced continuously into the absorption column, 
the unsatd halide is intermittently admitted to the re- 
action chamber II, O is introduced to keep the IICI of 
the circulating soln at or below 1 13 A The product seps 
into 2 layers and the lower, together with an Et,0 ext of 
the upper, is dried and distd. to remove most of the Et,0 


Terpene oxide solutions I G Farbemnd A -G 
(Stanislaus Deichstl, inventor) Ger 02O.fi.3f5, Oct 24 
I9J5 (Cl I2o 25) Solns of the above in halogenated 
hydrocarbons are rendered stable by adding, fat sol dye-, 
which absorb the chemically aetive light rays Thus a 
soln of the azo dye irom o-amsidme and 0 naphthol’in 
CCI, is used as the solvent for ascanilnl The soln is 
practically insensitive to light and will keep for 2 yr 
Other examples are given 

Organic antimony compounds Soeifti des usmes 
chimiqucs Rhone Poulenc Brit 436,742, Oct 17, 1935. 

Na and Li antimonothiomalates, of therapeutic value, 
ate prepd by adding SbCb, preferably in CHCU soln , 
to an aq soln of Na or Li thiomalate 

Tetraalkyl lead Louis S Bake (to E I du Pont de 

Nemours & Co ) L S 2,029,3(11, Feb 4 Anorg halide 

such as EtCI is brought into contact with a Pb mono Na 9 currently to the phcnolates and naphlholates 
alloy in the form of smatl substantially dust free panicles The equipment is illustrated 
of a uniform size (suitably about 0 03-0 12 in in diam ) ~ 

Cf C.A 29,817* 

Benzoyl persulfide Theodore II Rider and Robert 
Shelton (to Urn S Merrell Co ) U S 2,028,216, Jan 
21 Benzoyl chloride is caused to react with an aq soln of 
Na H sulfide, the resultant reaction mixt is oxidized with a 
mild oxidizing agent such as air and the resulting relatively 


tetrachloro teitiary Am ale and (2) CIIC1 CCU is treated 
as in (1) to give CIICUCCU Products of the process 
may be used as solvents and extractants, e g , m refining 
mineral ods and purifying rcfineiy and manufd gases 
Cl C A 30, 1007' 

Substituting halogen in the benzene ring by various 
groups A I I’oral-Koshitz, I N Viklianskii and I M 
Lznelev Russ 24,873, Jan 31, 1932 Cl m the C.1U 
ring is substituted by OH, NH,, etc , in the presence of 
emuLifiers. such as petroleum sulfonic acids, sulfonic 
acids, sulfuric acid esters of high molecular weight, fatty 
and aromatic ales and hydroxy acids 
Continuous decomposition of phenolates and naph- 
tholates N V \1tevsk1I Russ 37,799, July 31, 1931 
The substances are first treated with SOi traveling in the 
same direction and the excess of the gas is used counter- 
«- - - - sep app. 


Hydrogenation Wilbur A Lazier (to Canadian In- 
dustiies Ltd ) Can 351,246, Nov. 19, 1935 Ahcyclic 
acids, hydroheterocychc acids, or their denvs such as 
esters, chlorides or amides are hydrogenated under high 
pressure and temp in the presence of a catalyst E g , 
high -mol akrs are produced by reducing naphthenic acids 
with H in the presence of Cr,Oi eontg a hydrogenating 
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metal at StXMOO® and a pressure ol at least 10 atm Cl 

Oxidizing unsaturated compousds N V Bataal- 
•stfw Fctrotettm Maatschappy Vt 780,163, Oct -.,1035 
L’nsatd. hydroxy compd« «h as noa* ntj Ik ales., 
eiliws and CSICTS Which may contain an un^atd tertiary 
C atom are heated with an acid catalyst, e g , a mineral 
acid, or a mil ol acid action in a liquid system which con- 


1814 


tains an »q or (and) otg solvent for the catalyst. Thus, 
y-clilomrebutenol is concerted to methylacroletn vnta 
IfjSO, bs catalyst and I'otiutync acid as solvent, and iso- 

pcutenoliomethylisopropylCetone mth HjSOiand AcOH. 

Other examples are given 

Crystallization of dextrose. Charles J. Copuna (to 
International Patents Development Co ) D. S 2,029,- 
560, Feb 4 See Ft. 787,060 (C A. 30, $W>. 
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ran « nows 

cells donng a Jong period of tune, causing the capillaries 
to dilate Because of this gradual seepage of “H” sub- 
stance, the dilation persists and the power of contracting 
The formation of heavy hydrogen ta growmg organisms , lo the original tWf * *»t ^ olte ^ B«r «a Ml the 
0 Redr and K F Bonhocffcr Z fihyik Chen, suelchcd netwk forming the walB of the vw^H Th^S 
- - - — *•“• •*» — *- action undoubtedly thickens the walls and mates them 

less permeable lo the nutritive elements that are neces- 
sary lot the growth of the tissue cells Gradually some 
die, while others acquire abnormal forms of growth. 
X-ray shock and increased N elimination soon after ir- 
radiation might also be explained by the sudden release 
of "H“ substance in more sensitise tissue G L. C. 

The action of short radio waves on enzymes K. A- 


At7*r 424 3411*05)’ d C A 29. 5129'’ —This study 
was a continuation of previous trort. in which chlorophjll- 
eoolg plants were grown on nutrient salt sohis In 
this work water with a high content of D and practically 
pure DjO were used It is possible to replace half of the 
H with D in the solid matter at the organism without in- 
jury to the latter Further increase m content of D de- 
creases growth and at SS% growth ceases and the organism * 


bleaches Algae «umvc several days on nutrient salt 
sold in practically pure D,0 and begin to grow again when 
transferred to water of low content of D The D content 
of the water was detd by » vapor pressure measurement 
described by P HartccMC A 29,9**) R H.B 

The effect of heavy water at low concentrations on some 
aucroCrgaivisms b. Careeliam Boll sac tnSem. trtcro- 
btol. Sez. >tai, 7. 3«6-40G{103oHin French) — Heavy water 
at ecoetts. 0 05-10% ha* no action on the growth of 
Mtiohtum rod tei tola ami B. fluorescent hgujooens 
On the mycelium of Fusonun kerbarum and of wisrrfeMia 
sp (isolated from tbe roots of Enjeron Canadensis), 
it has o slightly stimulating action when the coticn. is 
0 05-2%, but ft very unfavorable action at 10% 

G A Braio 

Isolation of nicotinamide from heart muscle. Richard 
Kuhn and Hrllmiith Vetter. Ber 6SB, 2374-5(1035) 


Rozlianstil and C I Smirnova J Rh\ not (VS S R.) 
19, f.02-7VU(l ? >35) —The action of short radio waves 
(5-10 m ) was tested on blood catalase, pepsin, trrpstn, 
steapsin, amylopsm and the oxidation enzyme of apples. 
N'o direct chem action was observed In cares where 
changes were noticed, there were due other to a nre in 
temp , or to the lactencidal action of tbe radiation. The 
s action of short radio waves on living tissue is due to the 
overheating of the capillaries and to the disintegration of 
the intracellular structure, which leads to the destruc- 
tion of de cells and of the organism. H. Cohen 
The protein tragi A$j>«gdlm orpeae. p D’j aehenk'o 
Trviui Lab /rucker.tyu Belia Betkoro Cbm era Organttme 
IMS, No S, 30-5 — The "proto acid" was prepd. by 
Percy's method <cf. C A 2<j, 6612') » e , by extn. with 
dit XaOH and pptn with AcOH at a Pn of 4 0 The pro- 
4 tern was not obtained in a sufficiently pure form; the N 


3-rom a vitamin Ti amnwt free from B« and B„ ex- of the „ nous prtp „ s . from V2 25 to 1527%. 
haustive extn. With CHCU followed by <UMn of the ext K Cohen 

under a high vacuum gave a substance, C«HiN*0, tdenti- - m ■ . , , . . „ ... .. _ , . * r . . 

Bed as nicotinamide «), «r 12V* From 15 kg of beet r Casemic acid in hssue ndhire. A . Trottzkil. Trudio 

hearts, 147 mg of pure I was isolated The absorption , ***«»y»8tt** Belkot* Obmma Ongntstae 1935, 

spectrum shows maxima at 2150 and 2000 The coocn f ® f • 3 'T 40 ~»" e intravenous injection of care in in fairly 

of l tn the heart t-, s,guidcam bccaijre the heart sfunutant l* 1 ** ** n ot accompanied b> any dl effects (c! C. A . 

curammc fff.A'-diethylmcotmamJde) has. a smnlat con- W,W3”») Hence a more sensitive hiol. method was 
stilution. W r Bruce 1 n * w, £" ,0T *be study of care in Tissues were cultivated 

Dielectric properties sad chemical constitution of the ^‘YiT W> ‘ n BStUTaIso J*« at "W C.A. 

phosphides. Richard Kuhn, Isolde Hau-crer and W anda *5®"- J *. as "W a , consisting of . % casein 

Brydowua. Ber. bSB, 23Sfr-8(10S5) , cf C A 30, ?34‘ *? ,n mixed with b.ood plasma (1 l ) In the Utter case, 

— The dirJec. const of lecithm (I) isolated from egg >o!W «9 e ^ a « h ol c } Mw sns very near normal regardless 

(cf. Lerenc amt Rolf. C A 21. 2003) was mcastired in ^ V ?** atl i 5w5 „ 

ale. and m C.H, from 20' to 45°. I was dielectrically in- of * hc rtSem ° n ,he tt<sues perils could he ob- 

actire m C.H V but acuve «n »!c It has a be tame form m '? r ‘ oy ^ egTCC ? ^,^£1 «««»• «a ^ 

which m C»U« is assoed (mol wt about 3000) and male 8 bS . add,n f ‘he cafcd amt of HC! to a dU. Xa 
is ummol There is no prod evidence for btUropek* c Y? ,n3 ’' l° ,a *° hhcrate the free caremic acid. The 
ring fccmaiion cpMo .wt. ix. ” e S” 

\y p Bruce 5Wf '» *° 10 drops of blocd plasma stimulates the 

BmchfOuca) smthcsis pf seme 8-eSecostdes. I. prowth of the culture by 21 5%,. m comyausou with the 
Viatileren, C. K, Ionc<cu and A. Kuik. But. s <k eh<n wniroI ...P* M ** 1 of a . prater or smaller anu. of "care- 
Remama 16, 15 1-6 (1«34). —Correction The 3-eluco- ia,c ac,d to the plasma leads to less stimulation m growth 
side of ethylene gh col of C A. 29, 4SW r should be tf-glu- or *° nore at H. Cohen 
wide of etiivlene gljcot mono -Ft ether, 15% mannore; T h« "eaft-complez" of egg white. S. S- Berov. 
‘h<mld be 15% mannitol and g-mannoreroonoghicoside 9 Trudu » Lab fsuctenfyit Bet to Betkcro Otmena Orsamzme 
should be fy-fnannirolmonoghicoside. h. T. C- ,M< * R, -“ J -* 1 *•- - 

A histological study of the effects cf x-rays on frog s&sx. 

Arm*. £. Light. Radt->legy 25, 734 8(1935).— The tf- 


f«ts described are evidently due directly to tbe action 
of x-rays on the cells or to the action of the secondary 
cathode rays produced h> the primary beam ttnptogmg 


2M3, No S. 64-74, ' ct. C. A. Z9, 6614'!— Tfie^'anti- 
complex” eras not isolated Us presence was suspected, 
since tbe ad da of alkali to diriyred egg wfute is attended 
by a decrease of the surface tension and an increase of 
Uie IT. Cohen 

The chemical nature of the add groups of proteins. 


™} \he tissue. According to the roost modern viewpoint, M. Lisitiuin. Trud-n Lab. /tucktmvx JBrlta Btlioty 
U substance is liberated quite slowly Ironi the injured Oimena Orgo»ic»e 1935, No. S, 75-81. — The acidity of 
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casein and other proteins is ascribed to the presence of 1 
aminodicarboxylic acids H Cohen 

The titration curves of a mm o acid mixtures M. 
Lisitzum and P D’yachenko Trudtit Lab Izuchentyu 
Belka Beliovo Obmena Organtzme I93S, No 8, 90-2 
(1935), cf. preceding abstr —Identical tittation curves 
ate obtained for casein and a mixt of monoammodicar- 
boxylic acids and dianunomonocarboxyltc acids, in the 
proportion in which they occur in casein (23% glutamic 
acid, 1 8% aspartic acid, 5% arginine, 2 0% histidme and 
6% lysine) H Cohen 

The Stanek and Hausmann numbers of some “proto 
acids " I Leont'ev and G Glukharev Trudut Lab. 
Izuchentyu Belka Bel ken a Obmena Organ time 1935, No. 8, 
93-101 — The “proto acids'* of casein, egg white, peas and 
f’/taseolus aureus R yield about the same atnls of sin- 
mono, monoamino, diammo and humus N, detd by a 
modification of Hausmann's method These 4 “proto 
acids" likewise consume the same amts of HIOi on oxi- 
dation by Stanch 's method (C A 26, 2141, 2941) 

II Cohen 

Yeast phosphatases Henry Albers and Tma Albers 
Ark tv Kemt, Mineral Geol 12B, No 3, C pp (19 15) ; 
cf C A 29, 7352* — A phosphatase which prefers hex- 
osediphosphatc and p glycerophosphate to a glycerophos- 
phate was prepd from a Stockholm top yeast by enzyme 
action The top jea^t contained 8-9 times as much 
phosphatase as the bottom yeast The autolyzed soln 
of top yeast contained appreciable quantities of dehydro- 
genases The cell residue, which contained the greater 
part of the phosphatases, was washed, suspended w water, 
and stirred with dry green malt or green malt ext in the 
presence of l'h Me for 2 days (pn G, temp 34-5*) The 
liberated phosphatase was sepd fiom the cell tesidue by 
centrifuging and clarified by filtering through diatomaceous 5 
earth It may be kept under PhMe for months and has a 
tendency to increase in activity on standing Phosphatase 
content is 3 G-15 phosphatase units per cc (A phos- 
phatase unit is the quantity that at pa 3 8 and a temp of 
35“ will m 1 hr liberate from a 0 1% soln of Na p glycero- 
phosphate an amt of phosphate equiv to 0 1 mg of P ) 
On dialysis. Mg and phosphate ions are removed rapidly, 
hut the activity remains const for a time and then de- 
creases gradually Purification by dialysis is earned to the < 
point where the activity begins to decrease The product 
is piactically inactive toward a glycerophosphate but It 

3 lilts both p glycerophosphate, which cannot be split by 
ehydrogenases, and hexosediphosphate at pn 3 5-1 0 
Mg ions retard us action The name hexosedipbosphatase 
is suggested for it A \V Dexter 

The role of adenosmetnphosphonc acid in the enzymic 
dehydrogenation of hexoses Hans v ruler and Erich 
Adler Ark tv Kemt, Mineral Geol 12B, No G, C pp ' 
(1935) —In the system Robison ester (hexosemonophos- 
phate) + dehydrogenase (from yeast) + flavin enzyme 
+ cozymasc, buffered to p„ 7 6, methylene blue is de- 
colorized in 4 torn. Adituo* 'R. aevi cwt-tkA 

be substituted for corymase When fructose is sub- 
stituted for Robison ester, methylene blue is not decolorized 
unless adenosmetnphosphonc acid is present Dehydro- 
genase, flavin enzyme and cozymase must all be present 
also With glucose, the action is similar but not so rapid 
(15 min as compared with 4) suggesting that it may first 
be changed to fiuctose Heating Na adenosmetriphos 
phate in neutral soln at 80“ for 15 min docs not destroy 
its activity, hut heating in N H,SO< for 7 mm at 100“ 
forms hydrolysis products that are inactive A resyn 
thesis in the sense of the Lobmann reaction (C A 29, 
2185 1 ) did not occur, neither muscle- nor yeast -adenylic 
acid + creatincphosphonc acid, nor adenylic acid + 
creatine could replace adenosine triphosphoric acid W ithin 
broad limits, the reaction is independent of the conen 
of inorg orthophosphate It is not retarded by 0 001 M 
KCN. The cozymase can l>c rt placed by Warburg’s coen- 
zyme but the Robison ester dehydrogenase cannot be re- 
placed by the sp ale dehydrogenases The Harden- 
Young ester is not an intermediate since it is not acted 
upon by the Robison ester dehydrogenase system 


Methylene blue can be replaced by O, Either aerobically 
or anaerobically, the speed of the reaction is dependent 
upon the concn of adenosmetriphosphate A W D 
Highly purified cozymase preparations H. v. Euler, 
II Albers, E Albers, F. Schlenk and G. Gunther. 
Arktv Kemt, Mineral Geol 12B, No 4, 6 pp (1935) — 
Cryst (uniaxial needles) cozymase prepns (activity 100,- 
000) were obtained from coned aq solos by fractional 
pptn with ale Even the purest liberate II,S on treat- 
ment with Zn and HC1 Possibly tbe H,3 results from 
the reduction of an S-S group The KCN-Na nitro- 
prusside test for S-S was adapted to detns. by the addn 
of Nil, to stabilize the color The relationship between 
the S and amt. of cozymasc values is practically const 
regardless of the method used to prep the pure cozymase, 
so that the S-contg substance seems to be a part of the 
cozymase or at least very firmly attached to it. This 
may explain the reducing property of cozymasc toward re- 
agents used in sugar detns A W Dexter 

The relationship of cozymase and an inhibitory sub 
stance in yeast cells Hans v Euler and Erich Adler 
Arktv Kemt, Mineral Geol. 12B, No 5, G pp (1935) — A 
lactic acid dehydrogenase (soln A) was obtained from 
top yeast R by autolysis with LtOAc, fractional pptn with 
ale and soln of the second fraction in water. No cozy- 
mase was detected in it until it had been heated at 70* 
for 10 mm The cozymase in it dialyzes much less rapidly 
than a soln of pure cozymase; when the solus are mixed, 
each apparently dialyzes at its own rate. A fermentation 
medium contg glucose, apozymase, Na hexosediphosphate 
and buffered to pH 6 4 was used to test its inhibitory effect 
Soln A (partiatly dialyzed) liberated nearly 9 tunes as 
much CO, after its enzyme became active through heating 
than before The unheated soln. also definitely inhibits 
the liberation of CO, by pure cozymase. It does not re- 
tard the cozymase action in the ale.- or Robison ester - 
dehydrogenase system A bottom yeast piepn also 
shows the presence of an inhibitory substance 

A. W. Dexter 

Porphyrin gelatin phosphors Fntz Bandow and Emil 
J Klaus Z. phynol Chem 238, 1-13(1930) —Phos- 
phors are mixts which emit an afterglow when the source 
of illumination has been removed In gelatin phosphots 
• the porphyrins show the same absorption and fluorescence 
spectra as in solos The structure of the substance and 
state of ionization are therefore not materially altered 
when the pigment becomes a component of the solid basic 
material The solvent used in the prepn of the phosphor 
has an influence Gelatin is per se alk. to the porphyrin, 
but by addn of sufficient coned HC1 acid spectra can be 
obtained By adsorption of the pigment the spectra are 
r displaced to the long wave side. Influences of temp and 
decompn during the mild prepn of gelatin phosphors are 
not a disturbing factor A W. Dor 

Urinary phosphatase. II Excretion in man Hajo 
Wolbergs. Z phystol Chem 238, 23-30(1930); cf 
Kuteber , C A . Vk, KKAty — Men excrete <W> vanes v. 
much phosphatase as women, because of admixt of pro- 
static secretion A further increase of 20-50% occurs 
during periods of fasting A heavy intake of glucose de- 
g creases the phosphatase and increases the phosphate ex- 
cretion m 75% of the subjects After insulin injection the 
situation is reversed With simultaneous administration 
of insulin and glucose and with const blood-sugar level the 
insulin action predominates A W. Dox 

The chemical composition of the sturgeon protamines 
M A. Lisitzuw and N. S Aleksandrovskaya Z physio! 
Chem 238, 54-8(193G) —Prepns of protamine sulfate 
obtained Irom the milt of 3 species of sturgeon, viz , Act- 
9 pettier huso, Ac guldenstadlu and Ac stellalus, showed 
complete agreement in elementary anatyses, and m amine, 
arginine, histidine and lysine content It is recommended 
that the protamine be designated actPensenn instead ol 
sturm, husin, stellatm. etc. A W Dox 

Calcium and magnesium contents in the flesh of various 
a nima ls Makoto Takamatsu Z. phystol Chem 238, 
99-100(1930) — Ca and Mg detns. were made on the 
muscle tissue of 20 species of animals comprising mam- 
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The stnlm* observation was die high Ca content of the from rabbit muscle Iftore pyrophosphate tras a 

• ‘i and the hieh Mg content obtained, and a Ca 'alt from -which V» ef the 11 A O, was 
easily split off and which had a N P ratio of 4:3; hence 
n was probably mesmep j rophosphorie ncid A. W. D. 

Electrodialj-sis of oxytocia N- Das, B N Ghosh 
and II C Cuba Z physiol dum 238,131-2(1936).— 
'them 238, Oxytocin prepns were subjected to _ cJcccrodialjSE^ at 


of the adder and snail The highest values, eti the dry 
basis, were 1 3202% CaO and 2 7b?3% MgO m snail 
muicte A W Dot t 

The preparation of i-thymonudeic acid by 
nudeogetase R Tculgen Z phyttol r> 
105-lOtmti). cf C A 30, 139s’ —It is 
obtain the gcJatmuwsg o-fonu of thytnonuelcic acid 
native state such as occurs m the cell nuclei, since the 
process of extn entails < om« dcpolymenzatton The best 
prepns arc therefore mints of various dcpoJymemation 
stages 1 or prepn of the completely dcpolymcnzcd b~ 
form two procedures are applicable If the cell nuclei 
have been sepd ot are present in high convn , as for ex 
ample m fish sperm a, she material may be digested With 


not possible to „ various H-ion conens and with nonpolarmng electrodes 
-• . ... * At pn 9 b and below, the hormone migrated to the cath- 

ode, at p H 10 small Quantities were found both at the 
cathode and the anode It is assumed that the hormone 
has a distinctly basic character and by adsorption on a 
basic earner substance migrates to the cathode 

A W Vox 

Intestinal phosphatase 11 G K Wes ten hr ml. 
atnpw in nsn spvnna, »»c uwn.uu Arch r reflated phvstfil 20, 566-90(1935) — The speed 

nanereatin us the presence of Na»COi and the nitrate after 3 with which intestinal phosphatase split., off H,PO. from 

1 . . .it ...—...i X’-i more mi! mrwp with m- 


concn pptd with EtOK ot all. reaction, then repptd 
neutral reaction and finally dehydrated with ft OH 
Where the cell nuclei are lc-w> abundant, as in the thymus 
gland, it js best to est with NoOH at fi5 a and ppt with 
EtOH, then dc polymerize the gelatinous product with 
pancrcatin and purify by ccpptn as above To obtain the 
free acid the pptd Ka salt is dissolved in HjO and pptd hy 
IIC1 A TV Dox 

Enzymes of fermentation V The phosphorylation 
systems of alcoholic fermentation Anton Schaflner and 
HUde Beil Z physiol Ch<*t 238, HI-23(HU\), cf 
C A 30, 1397* — Although the phosphorylation of heroic 
by means of j cast maceration juice is induced to aa equal 
extent bj hesosediphosphatc (I) and hy adenosinetriphos 
phone acid (II) , the former is more effective in the case of 

punlied eniynic system. After removal of heterephos- , , — 

phatest a re&tenficatioa is no longer effected by II, which 5 phata<o coins which arc prepared in a similar fashion 

ju this system is entirely men The phosphatesc is there- ‘ — r* — ^ * * v - — - 

fort not identical with heterophosphatese Pbosphoryla 
tioti induced by I occurs in the absence of lieterophosphatese 
and also m the absence of II There exist then 2 phos- 
phors huon sj stems in yeast eats , which are mutually 
complementary. Evidence is now presented for the 
existence of a 3rd mechanism of phosphate transfer 
The rearrangement of phosphogljccnc acid to phosphopy- 


Na glycerophosphate decreases more and more with i: 
crease m reaction time Tins cannot be explained by 
checking through the reaction products H,PO« and gljc- 
ero), b\ diminishing substrate conert , or through in- 
activation hy contact with the buffer at j>n 8 S The speed 
with winch H,POi is split off under the influence of in- 
creasing phosphatase concn increases Jess rapidly than 
the phosphatase conen , that is, the activity of the phos- 
phatase join « not proportional to its conen Propor- 
tionality between phosphatase coticn and activity appears, 
if the phosphatase solus at the ddns in which they ore to 
act on the substrate are mixed with the buffer and held 
for some time < 1 , 2 or 4 hrs ) at a temp of 25 s This 
method, however, has influence only on such phosphatase 
solns as arc poor in protein There is no change in the 
relationships of the activities of the protetn-poor phos- 
' ' ' ‘ -pared ut a similar fashion 

various rat intestines Tor the present the custo- 
mary method for the detn of intestinal phosphatase 
must be employed, t c , the estn of the amt of ItjPO* 
split off from a suitable substrate, over not too long a 
period of time. It is recommended to work in a Ca cor.tg 
medium so that at least the checking action of the ac- 
cumulating phosphate « eliminated F. L Dunlap 
_ Regularities in the growth of tissue cultures 1 Analjr- 


ru vie acid is completely suppressed by NaP. On the other 6 sis of the frequency of cell division. P. J. Gailtard. 


hand the phosphorylation induced by I ui crude macera- 
tion juice is only moderately inhibited by NaP, and the 
quantity of mobile P far exceeds the quantity of P in the 
added I, i e , the action ol I in the s ysion inhibited by NaP 
is catalytic. If only the first 2 phosphorylation mecha- 
nisms existed this mode of reaction would be morphea 
ble, since the catalysis b> I would occur only when 


Fratoplasma 24, 3.^-103(1935) J-. b 

Biological oxidations V. Copper and hemochiomo- 
gens as catalysts for the oxidation of ascorbic acid The 
mechanism of the oxidation E. S. Guzman Barron, 
R H DeMeio and Friedrich Klemperer J. Biol. Chem 
112, C35-40 (1836) ; cf C A 29, S22> —The so-called 
ontoxidatton of ascorbic acid (I) in carefully prepd buffer 


U could be regenerated But this regeneration of II is solns , ihc catalysts winch accelerate the oxidation, and 
completely annihilated by NaP Hence it must be as- the mechanism and chcm reversibility of the reaction 


have been studied under rigidly controlled exptl condi- 
tions I is not auto\idi2ah)c in solns up to pit 7 0 In 
ttlfc xQlns. it is autoxidtzaWe, the rate increasing with 
Pn Sabs of Mn, Ni, I'e, Co, Ca and Cu were studied; 
only Cu catalyzed The reaction, its action being noticed 
in concns of 40 7 per 1. This catalytic effect is com- 
pletely inhibited by 0.001 M KCN and S4% inhibited by 
0 -* ~ ' * per- 


sumed that a 3rd mechanism of phosphate transfer exists, 
by which the mono tstcr is converted into di e-,ter. Al- 
though the expts were made with cell-free cats , the esteri- 
fication of uioig. phosphate induced by 1 may be of sig- 
nificance as a possible means by which the living cell meets 
us phosphate requirements. Moreover, it is possible 

that this mechanism accelerates fermentation by the u ,u.^.<iv4 w>- v.w< AW , « nu ralll , ( 

living cell. Phosphorylation of hexosc by II is simply a 8 95 5 nuxts of CO and O When the oxidation v. r „ 
rcestcnfieation, not a binding of tnorg phosphate^ formed in acid or neutral solus there vs an uptake of 1 O 

, -r 1 per mol. of I. The ox A tied form of I can be camplctcjy 

n d SL r o ff ,b * r f r \i f • 9 hem 23S - re{5uce ^ h 7 MiS up to Pn 5 0; above this The amt re- 

w l , - 0) '~ Fr ^ " 5 J K °\ R S,,r 0ne * a n^ntity covered decrease until at pn 1 G only 4% of the oxidized 
“ ,<u, J was obtained by LtOH vsxn tA the residue form can he recovered II and I>d do not reduce I. 
«mauungMt«extn withTtOir, 5%AcOIE5%HCjanii The temp coeff for the Cu-catalyzed oxidation is 101 
cstcr^td 1 ^fte«^^, , hibverd,r^'!,« n ? t ^ V' 0<;,d W rifc ^°motiv dy active oxidation -reduction srsttsns of 
™ 1 b l ' r ^i d ” s l"" 5^ cf>n!ent suitable potential also act »s oxidizing agems, hemo- 

It gives no Cnielin, dia zo, GUmnsti, Zn(OVc)* or pyrrole 9 chromogens of nicotine, pyridine and pdocarpmc acting as 
ft has strong tmctoml power and » undoubt- catalv sis The mechani-m of the pxjdatroa ,s p" e n as 


reaction It has strong tmctoml power and is undoubt- 
edly a typical bile pigment. Occurring nt 'tones from 
boih Prague and Vienna it is not a local phenomenon 
t 1 . . AW. Do* 

isoiitjon of aaenosinetnj'hosphcnc acid from yeast 
Tmacv s H cr \F a 2” s S Z physiol Chevi 238, J2<K30 
U If.) —Froru 200 g of fresh >east some GO mg. of 
s isolated as Ag salt and 


adcnosintitipfer^pficnc acnf » 


catalj sts _. „ ^ 

follows: 1 is oxidized to dchj droascorbtc acid while the 
eatahst is being reduced, the reduced catalyst » then 
reoxidszed by a tin O, Ibc 11,0, formed being split into 
Hit) and O Adda, of ammo acids retarded the catalytic 
action of Cu, presumably owing to complex salt forma- 
,IC ?n\ Na £\. ha '* n .° e^ect. R. C. EJderfidd 

Chlorophyll denratms L. Marchlcvvski and W. 
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Urbanczyk Bull tnlern acod polonaise, Closse set 
math ml 10J5A, 14(5*55(1935) (in Lnghsh). — Sec C.A. 
29, 43S3‘ G. G. 

Amylolysis and the phosphoric esters of starch and 
glycogen Hans Prrngsheint and S Ginsburg Bull soc 
ehvti btol 17, 15T9-IfiU6(l<)35) — tty the use of a purified 
amylase prepd from hog pancreas (method given) it was 
found possible to hydrolyze starch completely without 
liberating any free JI«POi from the phosphoric ester pres- , 
ent in the starch l ndcr the same condition* glycogen 
was hydrolyzed with the liberation of only a small frac- 
tion of the combined H<PO< L E Gilson 

Dephosphorylation of starch by phosphatase llans 
Pringshcim and Fritz Loew Bull soc chtm btol 17, 
1007 13(191 >) — A very active phosphatase was prepd 
from hog kidneys By it* use it was possible to «ct free 
much of the combined IfrPO, of a boded staich prepn 
without hydrolysis of the starch L E Gilson 

Respiration model using sunflower-seed oil with and 
without carotenoids It Retovxkj Bull soc chtm 
btol 17, ICl4-29( 19 . 15 ) — When films of slinflowcr-sccd od, 
free from carotenoid pigments, were exposed to air in the 
dark or in bright light the oxidation rate rapidly increased 
to a max after a short induction period When crude 
carotene was added to the oil there was almost no oxida- 
tion tn the dark or m dim light even after 30 days When 
the oil contg added carotene was exposed to bright in- 
direct sunlight the induction period was prolonged several 
days until the carotene was bleached by the light, alter 
which the oxidation rate increased in practically the same 
manner as that of the oil without carotene LEG 
Isoeiectnc point of blood serum N I Joukovsky and 
W A L Dekkcr Compt rend soc btol 120, 805 8 
(1975) — Beef serum was dild with physiol KaCl soln , 
a colloidal soln of Pt, Au, Sc, FeiO» or TiOi added, and 
eataphoresw observed under the microscope throughout 
the pa range 0 14 Despite the diversity of the sub- 
stances added the curves obtained had many points in 
common L E Gilson 

Manganese tn biology Ferruccio Marzetti Rass 
thn terap ict affint 34, 271 85(1935) — A comparison 
ol various methods lor the detn ol a small amt of Mn 
showed that of Bertrand (J C A 5, 2181) to lie the 
most reliable With this method to determine Mn, grain 
was shown to absorb Mn from the soil in pioportion to the 
amt present therein Fe was absorbed to a lesser extent 
and could not be substituted for Mn Expts on rats 
showed that ingested Mn (m a special diet containing SiOi) 
was absorhed by the stomach and cecum but not by the 
other portions of the alimentary tract The non-assimi 
lablc Mn was absorbed into [he circulation and then com- 
pletely excreted Helen Lee Gruehl 

Peroxidase action I The oxidation of aniline 
Philip J G Mann and Btinaid C Saunders Proc 
Roy Soc (London) BU9, 47 -W)( 1935) —Horseradish or 
turnip peroxidase readily oxidizes PbNll, in the presence 
of dil IfrOi at p n 4 ft, the soln becomes blue violet for a 
few sec , then brown , and a dark brown ppt forms contg 
diantlitvxiuinoneimideanil, * mauveine, mdulme and 
ungr tenable aniline black The primary product of 
oxidation is PhNIIOH, and p H,NC,H,NHI'h is an im- 
portant precursor of the final products The enzyme sys- 
tem converts fleshly prepd PhNHOll into tmeraldine, 
and 4-aminodiphtnylamme first into the blue imide ol 
WiHxtalter iquu>oneanil-i{4 am moan do) ami), then into 
emcraldine Tenton’s reagent (H t O, + J eSO,) converts 
I’hNH, into azobcnzenc, ammoamlmoqumonenKrooand, 
and 2 ,5-d (.mil inoqmnonemoooanil j S II 

Unnary phosphatase Waldcmar Kutscher and Hajo 
Wolbergs Noturuossenschajlen 23, 558-9(1935), cf 
C A 29, GO! 5* — Detns of phosphatase at 2-hr inter 
vala in human urine showed variations high early day 
concn , nun at noon, rise after meal and drop toward 
evening Starvation results in a const phosphatase 
level Glucose diet gives a decreased phosphatase con- 
tent It is concluded that phosphatase takes part m 
the resorption of sugar in the kidney duets Abnormally 
high phosphatase concn is found after eating fruit or 


1 vegetables, alter u«c of 100 mg ascorbic acid it is like- 
wise but not always high II. J, C van tier Hoeven 
Base-protein acid compounds M It Fischer and 
W J Suer. Anh Path 20, 08.1-9(1938) —After cita- 
tion of some of the evidence which indicates that “native” 
proteins are base-protein acid cotnpds , a method for 
artificial production is descril>cd The end is accom- 
plished by working with reaction mixts contg no free 
. IIjO and by adding to any protein, e g , casein, first a 
s base and then an acid or vice versa. The allowable limit 
of !frO content for these systems, in which such reaction 
was possible, was found to lie well above the normal 1I ( 0 
content ol living tissue, while the amt of “salt” that 
could thus be bound to a protein, as well as the percentage 
relation of the base to the acid in such "salt,” proved 
identical with biol values Harriet F. Holmes 

Glueosulfatase XIII Contents of glueosulfatase and 

3 phosphatase in various Invertebrates Tnkuro Soda and 

Sotaio Koyatua / Chtm Soc /upon 55, 1338 9 

(1935), cl C A 29, 4380* —The content of glucosul- 
fatase was highest in sea-car, horned fop and scallop 
The content of phosphatase was not parallel with that of 
glueosulfatase, but tit many cases was inversely related 
fhe activity of glueosulfatase of 1 variety was strong at 
pn 4 A, that ol another at 9 3 There was no definite rela- 
tion between the dried wt of organisms and the activity 

4 of the cnxytne K. Kttsuta 

Tyrosinase action on mono- and dihydnc substrates 
Mark Graubard and J M Nelson J. Btol Chtm 111, 
757-70(1995) — Tyrosinase apparently consists of only 1 
enzyme as claimed by Pugh (C A 25,527) Differently 
treated enzyme prepns such as plain potato juice, enzyme 
obtained from the ale, ppt in dialyzed and ttndialyzcd 
states, prepns obtained through further treatment by 
s alumina adsorption and elution and finally enzyme prepd 
by further treatment with adsorption on kaolin failed to 
change the relationship m their behavior to p-crcso] and 
catechol Also when the enzyme is inactivated toward 
catechol it is invariably inactive toward p-crcsol as well 
The more purified enzyme prepns are less resistant than 
the cruder material at pn values that arc more acid or alk 
than the optimum The p-crcsol -enzyme reaction seem* 
to proceed differently from the catechol -enzyme reaction 
6 since catechol very rapidly inactivates the enzyme while P- 
cresol docs not With ere sol the rate of reaction, not the 
total Oj consumed, is proportional to the enzyme comit 
but with catechol the total Oi consumed depends entirely 
on the «mt of enzyme (and also pn) added within the 
limits allowed by amt of substrate Removal of o- 
quinone by addn ol PhNll, or NallSO, docs not inhibit 
the reaction or change much the nature of the catechol 
reaction The major difference between the action of 
* tyrosinase on p-cresol and catechol lies in the fact that 
the lormer does not block the enzyme while catechol, 
though it reacts much faster initially, produces some sub- 
stance (other (hart e-quinotie) or substances which in- 
activate the enzyme Richter's suggestion (C A 28, 
G73G’) of 3 enzymes is not justified The quantitative 
measurement of the enzyme tyrosinase Ibid 112, 
135-41 — A new unit is suggested for measuring tyrosinase 
e activity, the magnitude selected being the amt of enzyme 
under specified conditions which will bring about 10 cu 
mm of O, uptake in 1 mm at pn 0 2' and 2 >’ When low 
enough concns of enzyme are employed, the slope* of the 
curve are dircclly proportional to the amt* of enzyme 
used Three alumina-dialyzed prepns of tyrosinase 
from mushTocrms showed the same relative activities to- 
ward p-crcsol and catechol, indicating that the enzyme 
activates O, in both cases and that tyrosinase consists of 
9 only I enzyme A V Lotlirop 

Pancreatic lipase I S S Weinstein and A M 
W’ynne J Btol Chtm 112, Ml -8(193l>) —Pancreatic 
lipase was prepd from fat free dried pig pancreas by 
extn with 50% glycerol The dry powder retained its 
complete lipolytic activity for more than a year when 
kept in a desiccator at 5® and tlic clear glycerol solns were 
stable for G weeks The initial rates of hydrolysis of 
tripropionin, tributyrin, Incaprom, triacetm and tn- 
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it the order named 


The middle ester 1 wt , corresponding to C»H«N t PiOa. »s '*3 (calcd. front 
the lowering of the f. P , S<0) One H>PO, group is 
estenf.cd , the other 2 are easily dissociable An inactive 
fluorescent component is regarded as a denatured <t>- 
enzyme formed during prrpn The coettzyme is the same 
as that obtained from yeast and probably the same as the 
one from heart 1 1 cannot replace Co zymase of ferment a - 
c-u int innoi «ciw-»y w ,i )u , uy - tion, but chemically the 2 are closely related Just as 
the enzyme cotton and with tnpro- s cozjma.se becomes the fermentation zymase only me 


valenn dccrcared ■>« »•— — --- ~ . 

linkage ol insert in ts apparently more slowly hydrolyzed 
than the end linkages since the ratio of the mtfial rates of 
acid liberation from enuimol anus of motto-, 1,3- and 
tmeetin. were l 2 2<K* The rate ol hydrolysis of esters 
of monobasic acids increased with an increasing ho of C 
atoms mi the acid radical and decreased with an increasing 
length of tl c «U radical The imnat velocity ofhjd roly- 
sw varied dwccily as the enzyme cotton and with tr ,r, "»- 
piomn was directly proportional to the conch of the 
in the range corresponding to 0 Olt> to 0 lb If Velocities 
ealed from tin. Michaehs equation did not agree ■satis- 
factorily will* tbs observed velocities The initial rate of 
hydrolysis of tnproptonm and Me 1 utj rate with phos- 
phate buffet was greatest at p B 7 '1 but with glycine butler 
the optimum was 9 2 11 Influence of various com- 

pel Bus on tie hydrolytic activity Ibid ftpwjo — The 


bination with a particular protein, so this cocnryme be- 
comes the “intermediate' 1 enzyme only in combination 
with a sp protein, and « found to all cells so far investi- 
gated It acts on hcvosctnonopfiosphate, oxidizing it to 
phosphohexuronic acid However, intermediate enzyme 
and hcxo-emofiophosphate m the pweaoe of a very small 
amt of eoenzynie do not react either aerobically or an- 
0 ,„ P nvoroivnc aeji-my iot« w — ».—*.« ociobically unless the O transtemne enzyme {yellow en- 

mmat rate of h/drol/sis ol mprop.omn by panerratte 3 zymel .y a^c^al^ wben the twnon Oz + *CO» + 
lipase ts affected by the presence of widely different cfccm « rt — * , rL •*- * rnnw tw! “" ' n,er ' 

compds “Ketones and aldehydes were definitely - 


lulutory when their reactive groups were free, indicating 
that the CO group forms «wne sort of attachment with 
reactive KtQups m the cozy me mot , the inhibitory capaci- 
ties of live closely Tela ted ketones and ol aldehydes bote 
a mote of less direct relationship to the mol »oh of 
the compds , the inhibitory power of the aldehydes ts 
greater than that of related l ft ones having the same mol 
vol Heavy metals were inhibitory . cyanide activated 
the enzyme The mechanism of tins activation is not 
clear but preliminary esptx indicate that it is not entirely 
due to removal of toxic metals Sulfbydtyl compds 
caused activation but apparently not, as in the case of 
ureavc, b> reducing toxic qutnoncs present as impurity 
to the corresponding ales PhOH and the cresoU were 


11,0 — HtOi 4- RCOOH proceeds Therefore, the inter- 
mediate enzyme 4- eoenzyme “actuates, '' while the 
yellow enzyme "oxidiits’' the substrate. If an equiv 
amt of eoenzynie ( Co) is used instead of a very small ami 
the reaction proceeds very vigorously Co 4- RCOH + 
HiO — Coir, 4- RCOOH, the reduced coenzyme not 
being autoxidizable, but with a cataim like the yellow 
enzyme (£f it reacts as follows E 4- Coif, — * E1U 4- Co, 
lhe EH/, however, bring auuncidizable *xs that £Hj 4- 0» — •- 
£ 4- H« 0» If 1 mol cocnzyme i, added to 20,000 mols. 
hexoremonopbo-pbate, the reaction comes to a stop when 
I mol is changed to l mol pbosphohemronic acid 
On udda of yellow enzyme the process Witt be repeated 
iinuJ the enure liexoxeniotK'phosphate is changed to 
phoxphoherurontc acid The oxidation of the substrate 
thus only a reoxidation of the cocazyme. The reversible 


relatively inert but the presence of the NO, group ut- s reaction between coeruytue and bexosemonopttosphate 

creased ike toxicity The inhibitory capacity of the 3 A - — “** "** — 1 * 

d/hjdroxj phenols increased with increased sepn ol the 
OH groups Gnaiaeol. in which 1 of the OH groups ol 
catechol 1 as been replaced by an OMe group, was non- 
inhibitory whereas catechol m the same concti caused re- 
tardation PlilorogUicitwl and pyiogallot were not in- 
hibitor). Thus, of the hydroxy phenols, only the di- 
ll) droxy compds were reactive Monoludogtn dern-s of 
AcOH caused inhibit ton m the order l > Bt > CJ It is 
impossible to decide whether reaction with the SH or the 
NH, group w with both takes place during the inhibition 
of Jipasc act it ity by the ba?ogm acids The jR.'scepubibry 
of tic enzyme to inhiHUoti by aldehydes and heavy meiaK 
«uggcsts that an NH, group may be an essential constitu- 
ent, if xo, the hafogen acetic acids may quite rossibh 
cau-e inactivation by union with this group The halogen, 
anions were inhibitory in the order F I > Hr > C! 

Rile salts present in digestion rawts buffered at approx 
neutrality were w ilhoui appreciible influence on the ae- 
tiv ity of ttie cniyttic.'* Thirty-one references 

A P. Lothrop 

The consbtubon of the prosthetic group of catalase 
Kurt G Stern J Biol Ocm 112 , 051-9(1130, vf 


C A 27, 4S20, 29, 733o J — Catalare lieuutt has been i‘.o 
fated in ctyst. form and identified as the protohemaun of 
hemoglobin *>y prepn from it ol the di-Me ester of moo- 8 
porphyrin IX and by Us enn version into the hetnogfobin 
of the 'int x per its bv svibstituung native globm for the 
enrvme proiem A method is described for coneg and 
punf> mg catafaee «olns prepd from home liver, 3800 g 
) itlded 3 -<> mg of crude enzyme hcnun, and by working 
up ,i0 lb in 9 Jots approx 40 mg was obtained 

. , AT Lothrop 

processes fa biology JJ Giovamii 


depends upon the presence of intermediate enzyme, but 
this can be replaced bv NajSjO, - Co +• Na>S,0 ( + 
2H.O — Coif, 4- 2NaHSO, The coenzyme can aRo be 
hydrogenated by Rt and H in <ld alkali, hut it takes up 
irreversibly 3 mofi H In ibis reaction onfy the pyridine 
ring is hydrogenated to piperidine and the product is 
cajaJytiralfy inactive .Use u> the reversible hydrogena- 
tion the pyridine ring takes up 1 mol II, because if such a 
product is hydrogenated with Pt 4 - H it is now found lb 
take up only 2 mol H and to lose its catalytic activity. 
The eoenzynie does not absorb the long waves and even m 
the uJrrai lolet range it absorbs only 2fv0 mu. RTien the 
pyridine ring is irreversibly hydrogenated to piperidine 
the 200 mn band is lost , but when it vs part wily and revers- 
ibly hydrogenated this absorption band is unaffected J 
this rs interpreted to mean that m the latter care the epm- 
bmarion C *= N remains unchanged. In addn. an ab- 
sorption band at 345 i»m appears, which disappears again 
on oxidation by the yellow enzyme This presents an 
interesting situation because the coloration ts assoed. 
with reduction and disappears wilh oxidation, contrary 
to the usual behanor of dyes Nicotinamide sep<f from 
the eoenzynie behai es like the cwnsynie on hydrogenation 
vnili Pt + H, but cannot be partially hydrogenated either 
by NajSjO, or by bexoremonophosphate 4- intermedia! - 


enzyme However, a methylbetame compel, of nico- 
tinic sad (ingonefline) caa be partially hydrogenated by 
Na-S,0« and also manifests an absorption band at 350 mu. 
Both the eoenzynie and tins compd manifest great sensi- 
tivity to acid, the bands (345 and 350 tn^, i«p .) disap- 
pearing The amt. of H which the coenzjme can take up 
Pec unit of wt. is expressed by the formula 20 feu. mm, 
HAjig substance), and has been detd expenmeniaUy. 
The coeozyme can be detd. by measuring the H capac- 


C e Z°30, 22 ’ ^ 7 A 3 E 9 M > c >er CE 9 ?“ a “, t ‘^ e . s . C4fl dMd .- 

Hydrogen- trwtsf emag coenzyme, its composition and 
e , ect30n * ° llc ^ sr burg, Walter Chnctian and 
Allred Grieve. Bwckem Z. 282, 157-205(1935) Tbe 
PWvre preps of the ir-transfemug coenzyme from red 
U**! cths is easily so! , n 11 } 0, docs net crvstallize, con- 
and > jcfds on bj drolj sis H»PG», 
pemo e, adoune and the amide of nicotinic acid Its mol 


electneally, when it is reduced with an excess of hexose 
monophosphate by the intensity of the 345 band. 
5tiU smaller amts <a few > only) of the coenzyme can be 
detd. catalytitaUy from the oxidation of a prepn. of 
known H capacity. The purest coeniyroe prepd. turns 
Congo paper blue, is very sol. m 11,0. from which it can 
or acetone, and ts optically active ((oUm 
« -24 6% {a]*, - -29 C*) . S. Morgubs 
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The mode of action of the ■‘intermediate" enzyme. 5 
Erwin Negelein and Fnvrn Haas Btochem Z 282, 
206-20(1035) — In the reaction cocnzyme + herose- 
monophosphate, the former becomes hydrated (CoH,) 
while the latter is oxidized to phosphohexurome acid m the 
presence of the ‘‘intermediate'' enzyme The aim was to 
dot whether this acts as a catalyst or only as a colloidal 
earner of the coenzyme The method of measuring is 
based upon the property of the hydrated cocnzyme to s 
develop a band in the ultraviolet at 315 ma. the rate of 
hydration varies with the rate of absorption The time 
intervals were measured in sec , and the coenzyme concn 
was measured in 0 01 mg per cc In the reversible system 
Cocnzyme + "intermediate" enzyme — Mi-transferring 
enzyme, the latter is 0 5 dissoed at a cocnzyme concn 
of about I0 -, mol /I Neutral CaHaOt If|PO ( and neutral 
coenzyme were dissolved in 0 2% NaHCOi, satd with 5% 
COi-argon, warmed to 3S®, intermediate enzyme wasadded 3 
(/ = o) and the light absorption measured photoclectn- 
cally The method of calm is discussed in detail The 
course of the reaction is formulated av dc/dl = Rc, where 
c is the concn of the free, nonhydrated Coenzyme m 
mg /cc S Mor gulw 

Destruction of the hydrogen-transferring coenzyme by 
ultraviolet rays Olto Warburg and Walter Christian 
Btochem Z 282 , 221-3(1935).— Radiation of 1 y co- 
enzyme in 1 cc HtO at 30 cm with a quartz lamp destroys 4 
its catalytic activity ui 15 mm , but if the coenzyme is in 
a glass tube or the sotn u 1000 times more coned (I mg / 
cc ) there is no measurable destruction in 15 min The 
photochem destruction has been studied quantitatively; 
the radiation intensity is varied between 10 - * and 10 _ * 
cal /sq m /man and the exposure time between 20 and CO 
min The destruction const K “ i f> w (1/mm ), 
where » — quantum intensity, 0 - absorption cocff aod . 
v = the amt of substance destroyed The time required 
for '/♦ destruction (1 cal /sq m /mm ) increases with the 
wave length and is 520 times as large at 283 m m as at 186 
mu The ratio K/i is neither equal nor proportional to B, 
from which the conclusion is drawn that not the total 
absorption cocil , but that of a special group m the co- 
enzyme, is responsible for the destruction of the coenzyme 
S Morgulis 

Structure of desozynbose from thyraouudelc acid < 
Kataslu Makino Btochtm Z 282, 203-1(1935) —The 
desoxynhosc does not give the bone acid reaction and is 
neutral to phenolphthalcin The formulas for guanine, 
mosaic and thymme-desozynbosidos are given S M 

Carbon monoxide ferroglutathione Fritz Kubowitz 
Btochem Z 282, 277-81(1935) — rerroglutathione is a 
dissociable compd which requires a high glutathione concn 
to secure combination The binding capacity for CO . 
likewise increases with the glutathione concn until a satn 
is attained, when 2 mol CO is hound for each mol Fe 
The equil where the concn of glutathione it sufficient to 
bind all the Fe is X - p' (1 - n)/n, p being the CO partial 
pressure, and K the dissocn const of the CO compd The 
CO ferroglutathione is an orange compd which is de- 
compd by light, most of the CO taken up in the dark being 
, . , . . . S Morgulis 

Phytochemical reduction of lactaldehyde Fiji Ochiai 
and Komei Miyaki Btochem Z 282.291-0(1935) — dj- 
Lactaldehyde is reduced by j east to propj lene gtycol 

S Morguhs 

Increase In cell permeability through mitogenetic radia- 
tion Chemical demonstration of mitogenetic effect 
Irv R Bakhromcev Btochem Z 282,297-302(1915) — 
See C A. 29, 3C%' S Morguhs 

Colloid-chemical studies of edestm II K Holwerda 
Btochem Z 282,317-11(1915), cf C A 29, 8023* —The 
peptization of edestin by salt sotns is not dependent 
upon the amt of HjO brought in with the adsorbed ions 
In peptization the adsorption was always pos , whereas 
it is neg in the salting-out process In salt concns be- 
low the peptization region the adsorption becomes even 
more strongly pos The fall in viscosity on etther side of 
its max value is also explained on the basis of adsorp- 
tion, tt is assumed that an increase in surface tension 


tends to decrease the viscosity vol The influence of the 
lyotropic series on the peptization process is directly de- 
pendent on the adsorption S Morgulis 

Affin ities between proteins and fat acids, fats or 
lipoids St J. Przylecki, E Hofer and S Erajbcr- 
ger-Grynberg Btochem Z 282, 362-73(1935) — The 
adsorption of ovalbumin, seralbumin, edestm, casein, 
gelatin and peptone by paraffin, fats, fat acids and cho- 
lesterol has been studied Paraffin adsorbs very well oval- 
bumin, seralbumin and edestin (50% of a 0 3% soln ) 
but casern, gelatin or peptones only poorly (less than 10%) . 
The adsorption of cholesterol is similar. This adsorption 
is supposed to take place through the non-polar groupings 
of the ammo acid, especially the leucine radical The 
adsorption on acids and esters, on the other hand, is 
thought to be through the polar groups of the protein* 
In the case of combination of protein with cholesterol, 
this may take place either through the C1I ■ CH or the 
OH groups S Morgulis 

Thermodynamics of enzymic equilibria Studies on 
the aspartase system Kurt P. Jacobsohn and Jo3o 
Tapadinhas. Btochem Z. 282, 374-82(1935) — The cqud 
of the system Kr “ laspartate — '(/[funiarate "1 JN1I« + 1 
depends upon temp It has been detd at 37 s and 5®, 
and from the reaction isochore the heat of animation has 
been caled ■ -&IT - -1 989 X 2 303 X log (130/140) X 
1(310 X 278)/(310 - 278)1 ■» +C200 cal. The as- 
partase is a true catalyst S Morgulis 

Stereochemical specificity and equilibrium in Che 
fumarase system Biochemical preparation of d -malic 
acid Kurt P Jacobsohn and Manocl Soares. Btochem. 
Z. 282, 383-6(1935); cf C A. 29, 825*.— Comparative 
studies of aspartase and fumarasc lead to the conclusion 
that the equil of the fumarasc system ui the presence of 
d-malate is shifted toward f-malate S Morguhs 

Oxidation, phosphorylation and fermentation by apozy- 
mase in the presence of some reversible oxidation -reduc- 
tion systems Ake Lennenstrand and John RunnstrOm 
Btochem Z. 283, 12-29(1935) — Suspensions of brewer’s 
dry yeast (washed 5-0 times) were used, pure prepns of 
cozyniasc were employed whose concn was given by the 
no. of unit* per cc.; methylene blue and pyocyanme *ofns 
of 0 1% were used, but the 1-naphthol 2-sulfonate indo- 
1 phenol was of variable concn In one set of expts. the 
formation of phosphoglycenc acid by dismutation and by 
oxidation was ealed Especially in the system confg the 
pyocyanme good correspondence was found between the 
formation of phosphoglycenc acid and the phosphoryla- 
tion Apparently, phosphorylation comes to an end 
when no more Oi is taken up Expts with naphthot- 
sulfonate mdophenol and methylene blue agree as to the 
, Oj uptake, but the phosphorylation is somewhat greater 
in the presence of the latter No Oi is used in the absence 
of corymase, but neither is it used in the absence of 
hexosedipbosphate A study of the respiratory quotient 
indicates that practically no COi is formed and the oxida- 
tive process was one concerned with intermediate steps, 
principally with formation of phosphoglycenc acid 
CHtICQjH almost completely checks the oxidative proc- 
ess. The "induction” penod is decreased in the follow- 
) uig order pyocyanme > methylene blue > hcxosediphos- 
phate, and the phosphorylation is also greatest with 
pyocyanme S Morgulis 

Separation of diietopiperazines and amino acids In 
protein hydrolyzates by means of ionophoresis II. 
A S Balabukha Poptzova, N I Gavnlov and A M 
Rikaleva Btochem Z 283 , 02-70(1915); ef C A. 29. 
21SG* — On subjecting thecatbode fluid (obtained from Ihe 
electrophoresis) to repeated electrophoresis it is possible 
to sep quantitatively the anhydrides from the amino 
acids of a mixt As the cathode. Hg, Ag or Pt can be 
used, but not Ni because it causes losses in ammo acids 
From 10 to 13 ma per sq cm cathode surface is em- 
ployed, and the soln in iioth the cathode and anode vessels 
is slightly acidified with 0 1 N HjSOi Certain tech 
points in the procedure are discussed S Morgulis 
An attempt at the elucidation of the inhibiting action of 
oxidizing agents on proteolytic enzyme activity The 
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substances on the baking property of wheat fiour 
Holder Jprgenscn. Btockem Z. 283, 134-45(1835), cf 
C. A . 29, S15S* — It W found that yeast added to dough 
increases the activity of the proteinoses, because n firings 
m an activator, a phytohuiavc, which at least m part is 
glutathione KBrOi decreases the *oSy of the hour N 
in an aq suspension, this effect being designated as BI 


apparent increase m rote of O consumption when an a. c 
oc induced coil current is passed through a red ceil suspen- 
sion (mammalian and nucleated red cells) m buffered Ns Cl 
«.otn is not a metabolic effect The current produces a 
permanent vol decrease which lias been interpreted er- 
roneouvl) as on were a** in O consumption, for O utiliza- 
tion is not tnv o!\ cd The effects occur only when shiny J’t 


(broniate »iS»bitwn)’ Tbts'mhibrtins effect is greatly s electrode-; arc uv«». the) di-appear wbea the electrodw 
increased by the addn of > east This ts attributed to the an. plat mixed, the) are apparent 1> related^ to obscure clec- 
fact that in the presence of yeast the proteuvtscs which are trout phenomena 


inhibited by KBrOi are being activated If the pio- 
teuwros of an aq suspension of flour are completely or 
•very nearly so destroyed by prolonged heating at (to , the 
oddn of >east fads to increase the HI of the proteinase 
activity The mechanism is supposed to be an activa- 
a by glutathione (phytokinase) S Morgidi' 


.... , . H Richardson 

Acetylation of tyrosine in pepsin Roger M Hcrnott 
J <j t n Phsstol IP, 2S3-<WU«>33> — Cost G0% active 
fleet) (pepsin has 7 Ac groups mol of pepsin, 3 of these 
groups are readily hi droiyred m acid at 0 0 or in weak 
alkali at pH 20 0 The tyrosine -try ptophan content of 
this aettj fpepsin is less than that of pepsin by 3 tyrosine 


Hydrolysis of nucleotides by acid lJitosbi IdiiVawa 3 equm Hydrolysis of this acetylpcpsin at p a 0 0 or 10 t> 
J & 0f ), w t Japan) 22, 3S5-»I(1935) —The products of results m an increase in 00 of tyrosine equivs . hydro)) Mv 


- (Japan) - , - . . 

acid hydrolysis of yeast guanylic arid aanthylic acids, as 
well as the liberation of purine bases and HiPOi from 
mu*cte adeny he and inosituc and have been studied 

S Morgulis 

Does an oxidation -reduction potential exist »n the bemo- 
globm-methemcglobui system? Koichiro Saito / Bio- 
rkem. (Japan) 22, 409-30(1935) —Either by titration of r - - — 

hemoglobin wuh lviFe(CN)i or by measuring the poten* 4 Biolumvnescence 
ttal £ of mists of hemoglobin and meihemoglobm, the Cypndisa lucifenn 
values for R were found to be independent of the (MHb) /* 

(Ifb) ratio Only when the methemoglobin was titrated 
with Ka-S-.Oj was there occasionally a coincidence with 
the theoretical formula of the oxidation reduction system 
To explain these results, it » assumed that hemoglobin 
exists in 2 fonns, as an active and an inactive product, 
only the former existing in reversible tqutl in the reduc- 


tion-osidation system Furthermore, the reaction active 
hemoglobin jst inactive litmoglobiti also forms an equil 
Hemoglobin prepd from Wood corpuscles exists only as 
the inactive fonn S Mnrgulis 

The influence of histoiyrates on entymic processes 
A. M. Ut0 5l.il wtd K S LevanUova Med exptl 
(Ukraine) No 1, 23-30(1034) — The influence of hepa- 
tolyrate on the glutathione content of dog blood depends 


at pn H> 0 also uirrra>er, the -.p activity Acetylation of 
the phenol group of aeciy U\ rosme by Uetcne under similar 
conditions shows j similar effect of pa on the rate. Con 
cfuMcm The Ac groups in active acefjJpcpstn, 
which are responsible for the decrease in sp enzymic ac- 
tivity , are 3 m no and art attached to 3 tyrosine-phenol 
groups of the pepsin mol C U Richardson 

~ • II The Partial purification of 

Rupert S Anderson J Gen 
P'h] mol 19,301-5(1935), cf C A 27, 4201 — Powd 
Cypndina, extd with Et.O and CtH«, was u-ed in the 
prepn of the lucifenn exis Method 1 — The powder was 
exid with boiling 0 1 M NaCl -=oln contg 10% EtOH, 
the filtrate being run into a chilled mist of 2 5 .V HCl 
and BuOH Melted 2 — Tl e slower method of Knnda 
(C A 18,20(14, 26 , 4351), involving esin with MeOH, 


gave better yields and was used in the later work The 
MeOH extn is made under K for 24 hrs , with 5-10 cc. 
McOH/g Cypndina powder To the MeOH filtrate is 
added 25 cc BuOH, the MeOH is remov ed front the de- 
aerated solri in rerun at room temp The BuOH ett is 
chilled and bnuoyJatcd w»U> 2 cc BzCl until the sola, 
contains no free lucifenn The sol n is then washed with 
3 successive equal vols of water to hydrolyze the excess 


on the rota) amt present at the time of expt If the 6 BrCI The BuOH fraction is then ilissoli ed in 10 vols. of 


total glutathione u, fairly high, neither high nor low mo! 
fractions of hcpatolyxate produce any marked change, 
in tow glutathione bloods a sharp rise is observed o» 
introduction of bepatolyrate Leo Nazarovich 

Phosphatases of the brain K Venkata Gin and N C 
Datta Current Set. 4, 3240^35) — Thealk phosphatase 
from sheep brain fras an optimal react von of pie 9 6, and is 
KCtirotcd by Mg- runs, the increases in acfinry exceeding 


water A highly toJorod material, apparently dissolved 
m the BuOB* iotmed m the reaction, remains as a sep 
p)»a«e The inactive inctfemt ixt tin? suspension is md 
with SO cc Ct-O, then with 3 portions of <0 cc Ct-O each 
The EtjO fractions are raised, the EtjO being removed re 
vor»o The tc^idue contg. utacltvc lucifenn in BuOH is 
mixed with 250 cc 0 55 M HCl soln and deaerated at 
95-1 00® for 1 hr , thru cooled in an ice bath The lucif- 


100% when Mg is added m opumul quantities (0 001 M- 1 «rin is extd from the HCl M»ln by 40 cc, BuOH, and 

0002 .1/). the acid rhosnha1a«e. from fVir came snmw. llir-n !>» frmr r\„rt 1. 


000 2.1/}, the acid phosphatase, from the same source, 
which has an optimal reaction of pw 3 0 is not activated by 
Mg and resembles the unnary and salivary phosphatases 
Vf aldfchmidt-Leitx and Nonnenbruch (C A 29, 51S3 r f 
vuggvst that the acid phosphatase demomtrated by 
Bamann and Riedell (C A. 29, 4SH) is due to the pres- 
eoce of erythrocytes in thru tits This appears to be 


then by four 20-cc. portions The fcetuoylation and hy- 
drolysis are repeated The yield of lucifenn is 50-05%. 

C II Richardson 

Relation of oxygen tension and temperature to the tune 
o! reduction of cytochrome. T J B. Stier J. Gen . 
Pkjsiol 19, 33 , V-50(i»33) — The time of appearance of 
the cytochrome C Absorption band m n suspension of 


M ' ^ erythrocyte phosphatase ta aett- s bakers' yeast contg. vunous nuxis. of O-X, was detd at 


vated by Mg salts, while the acid phosphatase raid from 
15 1,01 so arrival ed. W, J Peterson 

The denatnratsoa of egg albumin by ultraviolet rela- 
tion. Janet H Clark. J. Gen Physiol 19. 

(1935). — The coagulation of tsoclec. egg alhumtn by ultra- 
violet radiation involves (I) ihe light denaturatioa of the 
albumin mol , (2) a reaction between the light-denatured 


6 temps At each temp, there was a linear relation be- 
tween the reduction time of cytochrome and the O, ten- 
sion . Absorption bands of cytochrom c were seen when the 
Oj tension reached a ent value sp for each temp This 
pressure is probably identical or very near to the cnt. 0» 
tension usually found in Qo,-Ot tension relationships 

7£r7^A~ZZt~~LZSiT' “guc-ueuarorea The Oi tension in the suspension is reduced by the respire - 

^,^1“ ’**> s,m ¥ 1 L\ 0 but tory activity of the > east ceils An equation is given with 

antS the floccvdation of the 9 which rates of O, consumption are Sled, from measure - 
to h : w 3 Light dcnaiuratim, merits ol the reduction tune o! cvtochrome, A rapid 

optical method of measuring Oj cotssump non is proposed 
for use with cytochrome -contg microarganisms, Xfore 
accurate detes wiii be attempted with photoclee cells and 
thermionic amplification C. H. Richardroo 

Caroteooid origin ol cholesterol. W. M. J>. Bryant. 
Chemistry 6- Industry 193 S, 10^-3 —Farther evidence 


S taumej , independent of temp , and occurs over a wide 
range of pa. The temp cccff. of the reaction between the 
denatured rook, and water is 10+, The reaction occurs 
rapidly at 40 , a temp, at which heat decaturation is m- 
-Pgreciable. C. H Richardson 

£ , e ^ eet of electticnl stimulation on the 
WftabciUan cf red tt!! sespeusioas Ene Ponder and 


is adduced m support of the theory that substances having 
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the sterol skeleton are formed by cyclical ion and degrada- 
tion of the polyene pigments (cf Bryant, C A. 30, 10t<4*) 

In meeting Springs objection ( Chemistry and Industry 
193S, 072) to this mode of formation, B suggests that the 
Et and hfe groups in the side chains of stigtnasterol and 
ergosterol can be formed by "local synthetic action” or 
by ring opening of a more highly cyclizcd carotenoid 
deny W Gordon Rose 

The preparation of sulfur derivatives of proteins by , fermentation 
means of carbon disulfide Jean Lotseletir Com pi rh»mu-»I < 

rend 201, 966-8(1915) —Aik solns of gelatin, egg al- 
bumin and casein react with CSi to form S dcrivs of pro- 
teins These derivs are sol in MeOH, CtOH and MoCO 
Ten g protein is dissolved in 100 cc 0 1 ff soda, and lOOcc 
ale is added Ten cc CS, is added to this soln in 10-15 
mm The yellow soln is warmed under reflux 15 min 
at 40— 15®, 151 0 OS N HtSOi is added to the cooled soln , 
resulting in the formation of a mdky ppt similar to 


Drying this ppt causes it to become insol 

W Gordon Rose 

Autoclave splitting of protein by means of absolute 
methanol V S Sadikov and V A Yadova Compt 
rend acad set V R S S IN S I, 3. 317 20(1935) — 
Blood scrum was dried at 120° Two thousand g of this 
residue was heated with abs MeOlI in an autoclave 3 hrs 
al 180® (50-60 atm ) The reaction products were com- 
pletely sol in MeOH 28 7% of protein N is converted to 
NII» A cycloleucylvaline, C,iH«N,0, m 275 5°, was ob- 
tained from the water-sol fraction of the material re- 
maining after removal ol MeOH and NHi It is sol in 
AcOH and CHC1>, slightly sol m ether and MeOH and 
insol in HiO and benzene Fourg dissolves in 100 g boil- 
ing abs ale After hydrolysis of 0 5 g by refluxing 36 hrs 
with 25% HC1, analyses of the Cu salts of the resulting 
amino acids w 


Oxidative inactivation of cozymase with Sc h a r dinger 
enzyme preparations Fritz Lipmann. Nature 136, 
913 14(103 »> , cl C. A. 28. 188’, 29, 8011’— In a mixt. 
of a miik prepn of Schardinger enzyme and yeast macer- 
ate inhibition of glucose fermentation occurred after 
shaking with O for 1-1 5 hrs Removal of the O did not 
restore fermentation However, addn of a small amt. of 
boiled yeast macerate or purified cozymase did restore 
rmentation E D Walter 

Chemical difference between protein linked and free 
nucleic acid Gerhard Schmidt Science 83, 15(1936). — 
A comparative study was carried out on the effect of 
phosphatase on thymomicleie acid and thymonucleohis- 
tone While free nucleic acid was nearly quantitatively 
dephosphorized within 24 hrs in a ummol reaction, only 
at,out 20% of the HjPOi was released from the nuctco- 
lnslone under the same conditions. The nature of this 
3 chetn difference is discussed E. D Watter 


leucine and valine W Gordon Rose 

Orienting rat feeding experiments with deuterium oxide 
Signe Scbmidt-Niclscn and Sigval Schmidt-Nielscn 
Kit Norske Udensiah Selstab Fork 8 , 27-8(1935) — 
Rats receiving 10-50 nig D 2 0 per day for 2 months grew 
and developed normally Young rats were given a 
20-50% D,0 soln in H,0 corresponding to 1 1 2 7 ml 
D,0 per rat per day for 8 days No abnormal effects were 
observed, except that the rats were unusually thirsty, th 
thirst persisting 5 -6 days W Gordon Rose 

The distribution of ehohne John I* rictcher, Charles 
II Best and Omond McK Solandt Biochem J 29, 
2278-81 (193o) — The tolal choline content of various rat 
tissues was estd by digesting the tissue in 18% HC1, 
aeetylating the extd choline and assaying the resultant 
acetylcholine on the isolated rabbit intestine The 
choline contents of 28 different tissues fiom white rats 
and ol 34 dietary constituents including vitamin-nch 
foods and concentrates are reported E W Scott 

The action of various chemical compounds on the vege- 
table phosphatases Jean Courtois Combi rend 201, 
85.1-6(1935). ctC /\ 30, 490' — The influence of glyc- 
erol, EtOII (90%), 1*0, (0 1 M), AsO«~ <0 02 //), 

NaF (0 002 M) and strychnine (0 00 4 At) on the reac- 
lions of takadiastastr, and the phosphatases of white 
ustard seed and sweet almond with a- and 0 glycero- e 


The aldehydrase (Schardinger'* enzyme) of milk and 
the influence on it of copper and of bacterial activity. 
\\ Ritter Lamia i Johrb Schuett 49, 873 85(10 15) — 
This enzyme is definitely injured by small quantities of 
Cu, especially when present during low temjicratllre 
pasteurization of the milk or cnam. The methylene 
1>I le reduction time is increased The growth of various 
organisms can counteract to a considerable degree this 
effect of Cu during pasteurization The reason for this 
effect of bacteria is unknown, but it parallels the in- 
hibitory influence of bacteria on the development of 
tallowy flavor in milk contg Cu HiOi is quite injurious 
to the enzyme Metol, hydroqumone and the prepara- 
tion of Kertesz (C A 29, 1525') increase the methylene 
blue reduction time Of the metals used in handling 
milk and its products, only Cu and its alloys have a 
• “ • ' E O W. 

Edinburgh - 


accord with the theoretical values for s marked effect on the Schardinger enzyme 


phosphates was studied The influence of any compd de- 
pended on the origin of the enzyme (AsO» and PO. 

behaved the same to all 3) For a given enzyme, the same 
inhibiting agent influenced equally the hydrolysis of either 
of the 2 glycerophosphates E W Scott 

Dicarboxybc acids as intermediate products in the 
biological breakdown of normal saturated fatty acids and 
their derivatives P E Verkadc and J van der Lee 
Fee trat chim 54, 893 8(1935) —3 and v d L claim 9 
priority of their work over that of Flaschentrager and Ber- 
trand (C. A 29,6609*) E W Scott 

The destruction of certain hydrolyzing enzymes m the 
course of their action Robert Bonnet and Berthe Nataf 
Compt rend. 201, 1060-2(1935) — Expts. on the hydrolysis 
of glucides by enzymes indicate that in every case there is 
an autodestruction of the enzyme during the progress of the 
reaction. E D Waller 


Allison, Andrew: Toxicology 3rd ed _ 

E Sc S Livingstone 83 pp It fid Reviewed in 
Chinese Med J 49, 1178(1935), Ind Med Gas 70.531 
Dhar, N R Influence of Light on Some Biochemical 
Processes Bangalore Soc of Biol Chemistry (Indian 
Institute of Science) 73 pp Re 1 

Dorland, W A Newman The American Illustrated 
, - Medical Dictionary a Complete Dictionary of the Terms 

unusually thirsty, this 6 Used in Medicine, Surgery, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Chem- 
U Gordon Rose istry. Nursing, Veterinary Science, Biology, Medical 
Biography, etc 17th ed , revised and enlarged Phila- 
delphia W B Saunders Co 1573 pp Reviewed in 
Ind Med Cat 70, 714(1935) 

Edlbacher, Siegfried Kurzgefasstes Lehrbuch der 
physiologischcn Chemie 3rd cd Berlin W de Gruyter 
&Co 286 pp. M 8 50, bound M 10 
Fabre, R Lemons de toxicologte T VII. Al* 
caloides G(n£ralitfs sur les alcaloldcs 60 pp F 12 
T VIII Alcaloldcs So lances mydriatiques et leurs 
alcaloides Ft 2 60 pp F 12 Pans Hermann & 

Cie Reviewed in J pharm chtm 22, 440(1935) 
Cl C A 29,6911’ 

Francis, W D Iron as the Original Basis of Protoplasm 
The Generation of Life in Space and Time Brisbane - 
Botanic Gardens (The Author) 21 pp 

Francis, W D The Origin, Classification and Organic 


Relationships of the Protein Produced by Inorganic Ferru- 
ginous Material Brisbane Botanic Gardens (The 
Author) 14 pp 

Francis, W D The Mechanism of the Production 
of Protein from Inorganic Material by Iron The Rela- 
tionship of the Iron Bacterium Leptothrix to Nuclear 
Chromosomes Brisbane Botanic Gardens (The Au- 
thor) 16 pp 

Kopaczewski, W . Trait t de biocolloldologie T 
I\ Fasc 5 Paris. Gauthicr-ViUars & Cie. 102 pp. 
r 35 Cf C A 29, 25GU 

Levi, Giorgio R • Chun tea Lcziomtenutenellafacoeta 
di roedicina e chirurgia Milan • Librerja edilnce poli- 
lectuca 482 pp L 60 

Oppenheuner, Carl Die Fermente und ihie Wirk- 
ungen Supplement Section III The Hague* W. 
Junk lbOpp £18s Cf C.A 29,7362*. 
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Parsons, T R • Fundamentals of Biochemistry in 1 
Relation to Human Physiology 5th ed , revised Balti- 
more Wm Wood & Co 4t>5pp S3 
Roche, A La pla^tieitt des provides et fa spfctfieite 
de leurs camel f res Paris Hermann fL Cie 56 pp 
F 12. 

Bjhltografia tncdica argentma, afio 1934 Buenos 
Aires Comitfi de information bibliografia de fa faeultad 
de ctenctas medicas Reviewed in Z phyuk Chrm A g 
174,80(1935} „ , 

Cold Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantitative Biology 
Vol III Photochemistry Cold Sprtng Harbor, Long 
Island Biol Lab 359 pp S3 75 
Handbuch der Biochemie des Mtnscben uttd der Tiere 
Edited by Carl Oppenbeimer Erg-uttungsw trk Bd 
HI Toded Jtoa G Fv-eh«r Ub» pp C( C 4 
28, 72S0* 


C— BACTERIOLOGY 


B METHODS AND \PPAR VTUS 


STANLfc V ft BfcKSOJVT 

The estimation of the total bpides and the bpide parto- 
toon In feces Herbert C Tidwell and L Emmett Holt, 

Jr J. Btol Cfeent 112, tiOV-\J( 19.J6) —A method is de- 
scribed for detg the partition of fecal Wptdes which per- 
mits the estn of the true neutral fat, unsaponihable, lQtv f' , 
fat and and soap fractions on a single sample (l 5-2 g , wnh P e; 
less tf quite fatty ) The bpides other than soap are first 
ettd with a fat solvent, weighed and then titrated with 
alkali to de? the free fat acid and (by difference) the so- 
redltd ‘ ‘neutral fat” (neutral fat plus unsapondfable mat- 
ter) The ext is then sapond , the unsapomfiable mate- 
rial being extd and weighed, all fractions can then be 
ealed except the soap The residue from the 1st extn , 
which contains the soap, >s acidified into fat acid, which 


LAWREVOi It JAMES 

Carotenoids of purple bacteria. I. P. Rarrer and U. 
Solmssen llelt Chtm Acta 18, 1300—35(1935) —It is 
probable that the compn of the carotenoid nnxt. from 
purple bacteria depends on the nutrient medium and the 
strain The following results are valid only for Gaffron's 
strain Z, cultured under definite conditions The purple 

2 bactena contained an entire senes of previously unknown 
carotenoids which was sepd into its components by 
ehromatograiunmic analy sis The ale -washed bacterial 
mass was extd with CS» and the deep-red ext was coned, 
and taken up in a hgrom-MeOH mixt On addn. of a 
small arat of HiO the bactenochlorophyll sepd. into the 
lower layer The hgrom soln of carotenoids was washed 
and eiapd in vacua The product was partially sol in 

3 petroleum ether The msol violet residue was crystd. 

from binreue and yielded 20 mg of glittering violet crys- 
tals of a new carotenoid, rhodwtolasctn (I), or 

m 218° giving a blue color with ShCl, tit CHCl, 
(absorption max »>42 m it ) , absorption max. of I m CSj, 
CilCli, benzene and abs ale , 5715-534—19(3, 544-507- 
476, 5iS-5\ 1-4S2 and 526-491 -(465) mo, resp Ab- 
sorption of the petroleum ether soln in S tubes (CO cm 
long, 5 cm diam ) filled with Ca(OH) ? and washing 
with petroleum ether gave a red-brown upper zone from 
which was recovered by einlion with a mixt of petroleum 
ether and MeOH and some benzene, black-red crystals of 
rhodoptn (II), m 159-60°, absorption mas. in CS,, 
CHCli, petroleum ether and abs. ale , 517-508-178, 
SdlHSO-loJ, 501-407-440 and 505-474-{445) m„, 

resp H is not hydrolyzed on treatment with EtONa. 
The second red zone consisted of a mixt. of carotenoids 
The Imght red-brown zone was eluted, taken up t 


extd., weighed and ca3cd. as soap. Added material can be 
recovered in the appropriate fraction with an error rarely 
exceeding 1% A more accurate picture of the facts can 
be obtained by expressing the partition in abs quantities 
rather than in percentages of feral fat, which may lead to 
quite erroneous conclusions regarding fat splitting 

A P Loihrop 

A new color reaction of the hexoses and polyh Closes , 

and its application for the colonmetnc determination of 6 » which are in close agreement for those 

glucose in blood Juan A Sanchez Sermma mej found by ChargaS and Dieryck (C A 27, 747) for their 
• ' —35,11.9 ‘ 


troleum ether and evapd and yielded, in fine needles, 
a third carotenoid, rkodopurpurtn (HI), m. 161-2*, ab- 
sorption max m CS., CHCI>, petroleum ether and 
benzine, 550-511-479, 523-4S7-(458), 502-472 and 527- 
490 ni/i, resp Preliminary investigation of the purple 
bacteria showed the presence of a fourth pigment, flai- 
orhodm (IV) with absorption max in CS,,CHCb. petroleum 
ether and abs ale at 502-472, 482-453, 467-437 and 


. Scmana tnrd 

(Buenos Aires) 1935,11,914-17 — A mix? of 15 cc 11, SO, 
with 5 cc. of a soln of not more than 0 P001 mg glucose 
under the influence of the heat caused by mixing develops 
an intense red color This color is caused by hexoses onlv, 
whether free or present m poly saccharides The color is 
in proportion to the concn For dein of glucose in serum 


‘tacciom from .Sara no lutea Another carotenoid with 
absorption max ia CS-, 51S-4S7 m,u significant of 0- 
carotene was found tn another previous expt tn which IV 
was not detected The compn. of the carotenoid mixt. 
may also vary under the influence of unknown circum- 
stances. C. R. Add mall 


l cc wth l cc of CCbCO-H reagent, filter, wash and 7 Chaulmoogra oil wid the morphological modifications 
add H t O to make 5 cc and pour on 15 cc HrSO* Shake Mycobacterium tubercnlosis. F. BalsameUi. Ball, 
and keep at 100* for 5 mut Cool and compare with a 30C miern micrabtol , Sez tlol. 7, 341-3(1935). — Ethyl- 
standard Citrated blood sernm cannot be used, but chaulmoogra oil has a specific action on if. tubercu- 

oxalated plasma is suitable The standard is prepd with mns, modifying its resistance to acids, and favonng the 
glucose-free serum. Blood is incubated at 37° for 24 hrs granular decompn G. A. Bravo 

This destroys the sugar. After deproteunratoon, sugar is Sulfur bactena of the mud baths of Bormio. A Monti, 
added in suitable quantities to make standard; soc med -chir JVnj 1(J935), Boll. sac. intern 

A E Meyer microbial , Sez ttal 7, 353. — In the mucilaginous mud 
Detg. p H with the glass electrode (Boilers) 2 8 ^^.^L B ^ ai£n> ?A^? ctena Trc ? e . 5ound whl( * utd “ e H «S 


Bertho, Alfred, and Grassmann, Wolfgang Bio- 
rhtmiKlies Fraktitum Berlin W de Gray ter 261 pp 

Conet, Jean: line nouvelle technique de dosage des 
scls biliaires dans le sang, ses rfsultats climques Pans 
Le iranrovs 132 pp. F 20 

deMjfmKhen^chM’sch 3 Wb « rt ‘ ^aktikum rabbit.'horse or shrep, 'mstead^of defibnnared ox blrodj 

ofogischen U^ttrachfn SmT«hS° ? ‘ n t T ^?re^d ’ 

and enlarged \ » e nna Urban & Sdrearrenberg 503 
PP M. 11 50. 

Zeiss, C , and Krebs, W : Klmisehe Kolorimetne mil 
° tm Pnlfrich-Photometer Arbeitsvorrehnf ten fur Farb- 


produced by anaerobic microorganisms in the reduction 
of MgSO, and CaSO, In these bactena, S is contained 
m fonn of odv drops, which at the death of the micro- 
organism are transformed into rhombic S. G. A Bravo 
Coryflebacteoum diphtherias Mans T Casassa 
Potolu«sca 27, 726-37(1935) — Among the vanous media 
examd , the Clauberg medium Mo l (even with blood of 


messing an Ham uad Serum und fur kolcnmetnsch- 
3IU-U5 tuschf Best immuag im Klmtkdaboratonum Lem- 
F.VolcVmar. 94 pp. M,3. 


but no medium could supply a very rapid diagnosis (e. 
g , within 12 hrs } All media were made about neutral 
a , r 'V 7- but within 24 hrs. the p» was always 
slightly lowered (6 0-6 8). The behavior of the vari- 
ous strains of bacterium toward the sugars is variable 
Toxin production is greater m the strums cultivated under 
aerobic conditions and at a p B near the neutral point. 

tendency to acidify the 


The strains which show ; 
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culture medium are unsuitable as producers of toxin 1 
G A Bravo 

Caibobydr&le in tolerance and intestinal flora II 
Bactenologic studies of tbe fecal flora J B Gunnison, 

T L Alt hausen and M 5> Marshall Arch Internal Med 
57, 100-16(1930) J B Brown 

Methylene blue reduction by Brucella abortus and 
Brucella mehtensia Ban Kien-Ilun and Wang Kan. 

7 llyg tflfcktionskrankh 117, 309—402(1935) — When j 
the reduction of methylene blue by Brucella abortus 
and by Br mehtensis was detd in the presence of various 
ales , sugars and ammo acids, the former reacted more 
slowly Rachel Brown 

Hydrogen donors for Staphylococcus aureus cultures 
D Bach Com pi rend soc btol 120, 608-10(1035) — 
Methylene ljluc Has used as the H acceptor Of the 00 
coinpds tried as II donors the most active were Na lactate 
and the 15 common sugars rhamuose excepted Most 1 
of the protein amino acids and the Na salts of common org 
acnls Here inactive Development ol dehydrogenases by 
S aureus during growth Ibid 073-4 —The 12 hr cul- 
tures contained more dehydrogenase than the 48 hr 
cultures L E Gilson 

Changes in the Pr of the culture medium during the 
production of staphylococcus toxin J Schwartz Compl 
rend soc btol 120, 1085-6(1035) L E Gilson < 

Fermentation of glucose by bacteria of the call aeroge- 
nes group Delia Rosa Canepa and Carlos S de la 
Serna Folia btol 1, 238-43(1035) — Escherichia coh, 
Aerobacter aerogtnes and a no of intermediate forms all 
produce COi, Hi, EtOH, acetylmethylcarbinol, 2,3- 
Uutylcne glycol and formic, acetic, lactic and succinic acids 
from glucose, but the relative proportions of these products 
formed are different for each species This oHers a possible 
means of identification L E Gilson ; 

Incubator hygiene IV The virucidal effect of formal 
dehyde on fowl pox virus Robert Graham and E H 
Barger Poultry Set 15, 48 52(1936), cf C A 23, 
4447* — loul pox virus in a l % aq suspension on cotton 
squares, on the feet and down of day-old chicks, upon 
being subjected to routine incubator fumigation (CH>0 
released from cheesecloth in amts of 20 cc /ICO cu ft ) 
survived 30 mm and often 4 5-50 mm but was consistently 
nomnlecrive after 90 min There was no evidence that 
fowl pox virus rendered nomnfective by CH,0 fumigation 
retained antigenic properties K D Jacob 

Phosphoglytenc acid in the dissimilation of glucose by 
Citrobacter freundu C II Werkman, C A Zoellner, 
Henry Oilman and II Reynolds J Bad 31,5(1936) — 
Phosphoglj ceric acid was isolated as an intermediary in 
the dissimilation of glucose by C freundn This organ- 
ism was shown to be able to convert phosphoglycenc acid 
into pyruvic acid This may he the same as the mecha- 
nism ol muscle glucolysis John T Myers 

Hypersensitivity to certain bacterial extracts, as demon- 
strated by changes in tbe nonfilamtnt filament rabo of 
neutrophilic leucocytes Merritt II Stiles J Bad 
31,62-3(1930) John T Myers 

The immunizing antigen cf pneumococcus Types I 
and II Lloyd D Felton and Benjamin Prescott } 
Bad. 31, 69(1936), cf C A 29, 2195‘ —When Type I 
pneumococcus polysaccharides were treated with 0 l N 
NaOll at 100* or N1I.OH at 4“, there was a drop in tbe 
amt of acid in an acid distillate from 7 3 to 0 8%, in tbe 
-oxyl group % from 2 9 to 0, in bisulfite addn in a 10 mg 
sample from 1 1 9 to 0 23 cc in I addn from 1 ,3 to 0 03, 
and in glucose no from 15 0% to 0 Type II polysac 
chanties showed similar changes John T Myers 
The existence in the Phytamonas tumefaeiens of an 
endotoxin capable of causing the formation of tumors in 
plants Andr( Botvin, Max Marbe, Lydia Mesrobeanu 
and Pctre Juster Compl rend 201, 984-6(1935) — 
I Icmcntary microanalysis of the complete antigen of 
Pkyiomouat tumefactent gave the following values 
C 44 0, H 7 4, N 1 7 and P 1 0% Acid hydrolysis yields 
40 8% reducing sugars and 18 fat acids Injection of 
this antigen in the stems of Ilehanlhusannuus induces the 


growth ol tumors in the cortex ol the stem, similar to those 
produced by injection of the live bacillus \V\ G. R. 

Physiological studies of several pathogenic bacteria 
that induce cell stimulation in plants J A Pinckard 
J. Agr, Research 50, 033-52(1935). — Routine physiol 
studies on certain common bacterial media showed that 
each of the organisms examd gave characteristic growth 
reactions distinctive for each organism except tbe oleander 
and olive-knot bacteria, which showed similar cultural 
characters m all these media The 11-ion concn at which 
growth was prevented in liquid culture varied from pu 
A 6 to 4 4 in the acid range and approx 9 5 to 10 5 in the 
alk range Comparative utilization of several types of 
compds indicated that oxamide, /-tyrosine and /-cystine 
were the only sources of N used in which all the organisms 
distinctly produced similar reactions, and that the only 
coinpds of C »n which similar reactions were produced 
were starch, pectin, phlorizin and the Na salts of formic, 
acetic, propionic, glycolic, malonie, succinic, tartaric 
and malic acids If ion concn of the sterile liquid medium 
contg yeast ext , glucose and mineral salts had a marked 
influence on the oxidation reduction intensity of this 
medium Strong acid reactions were accompanied by 
relatively strong oxidizing potentials Measurements of 
oxidation-reduction potential made at frequent intervals 
with various growing cultures in a ycast-ext medium 
showed that all the organisms produced relatively strong 
reducing potentials in undisturbed liquid cultures 

W. H. Ross 

Enzyme formation and polysaccharide synthesis by 
bactena Evelyn A Cooper and John I . Preston Bw- 
chern J. 29, 2267-77(1935) —rnzyme formation and 
polysaccharide synthesis by bacteria related to B mesen- 
fericus and bactena pathogenic to plants were studied. 
Pt prunt, Ps prunuola, Ps mors-prunorum, Phylomonas 
apiotum, Ph campestns and Ph synngae with sucrose 
as a source readily formed a polysaccbande of the fructo- 
san type which appeared analogous to the levari formed by 
B mescntencus and B. sublths Ph. phaseolt, Ph Sol 
cnactorum, Ertvtnta caroiovora, Ph labact and Ph. 
margtnalts occasionally formed polysaccharides Erwtnta 
amylovora, PA barken, Ph cannae, Ph malvaceorunt, 
Ertnnta fhylophthora, Ph lifted r fit, Ph. juglandu, Ph 
tumefaettns and Radtobacler gave negative results Man- 
nose and arabinose inhibited polysaccharide formation 
from sucrose by B. mcsentencus, B megatherium and Ps 
prunt and from sorbitol by Acetobacler syltnum apparently 
by a direct toxic effect on the cells of the organism 
Glycerol, mannitol and sorbitol decreased the diastatic 
power of B ntesenlertcus cultures B megatherium and Ac 
tyltnum could not synthesize polysaccharides from Na 
acetate, malonate or succinate and these compds. had no 
effect on the synthesis from sucrose by B megatherium 
The peptone in the media could be replaced by asparagine, 
leucine or alanine without ailecting the polysaccharide 
synthesis by those organisms No evidence of dextran or 
pentosan formation by any plant pathogen was discovered 
E W. Scott 

The actios of certain sulfur compounds on the fermenta- 
tion of glucose by propionic bactena (Propionihactenum 
Jl) Paulette Chaix Compl rend 201, 867-8(1935), 
cf C A 29, 6268* — By the previous technic, it was 
found that quantitatively cystine, cysteine and gluta- 
thione (l) imparted the same amt of activation to the 
fermentation The optimum activation concn of I was 
found to be 1 in 23,000 E W Scott 

Does the secretion of proteases exist in bactena? 
IVaclaw Moycho Compl rend 201, 859-60(1935) — 
The protease of Strraha mar usee ns was not present m 
fresh cultures, the amt of protease was less in agitated 
cultures contg more bacteria than in undisturbed cultures 
contg fewer cells and no protease was found in cultures 
killed with toluene, CHCb or CtiO Conclusion. Anj 
protease present in bacterial culture is due to the solution 
of dead bacteria Live bactena cannot set free protean* 

I W fscott 

Vital staining of bactena grown on media containing 
stains Anrfras Hcgedus Magyar Orcosi Arch 35, 
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Certain chemical and physical (actors causing bsc 
clyat* A L H \«n hum 'Hk i oner Hr l A» A 
7 tot. Mni I, ,1IU 'i(MM) (tu < bn fafteci o( elntsfctt) 
on feuhiMl «usj»«xwu»i is dm. to tin tfitm wIkUmho 
formed m ifmrol>n» Hypoilriwiie, hjpobromne am) 
liyjwiorhte me highly « flee live -omc there it Imltrinlim 
only when these suliviamdopjK-w naproduitsnfekctroly 
>H, The h>(!row«I<« or ami* urcwnul »led In many <ascs 
<if electrolysis withvn l hr ore nwuflk tint in cause hn> 
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The chemical influence* of bacteria on blood pigment* 
ManhiWo Kuroya Tran « <M* Con nr Tar lout A tine 
Trap. Mnl J, .iff Sftft’XHf fit maim wvi pro* hired hr 
cholera or water vibrio, nmt nxyfit mnytaiitn will lie change! 
easily under the complete Heroine condition l» hrnntin 
am) me (hemoglobin I S Vtm 

The influence of ethereal oil on the tuberculous bacilli 
and experimental tuberculosis Korcn Inmra. Irani 
9th Const Far Fa*. Aim Trap AlrJ 1, 321-23(1(1 II) ~ 
I thtwl oil shows sterilizing nei Ion on lnherc-ufoti* Vteflli 
01 an colon Mil I S Yu»i 

AUx, Martin, and JTettche, Otto N VUrlrfkfen uml Tat- 
)«!i in rJcr IUWtcnologic Pin Orundiln dcr VV.ntvh- 
IhiVtcnoloclicbcn Teclimk. Jlerlut J Springer l«7 
on. Af flflO. 

Ve, M, K , end Ch*(fcr/ee, K, V Ihcteruilngy in 
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mm p and ftWt in «< nlvairptum vjKCtM llmprevi- 
midy wiii.now» Kuniliin nuy tmitjni <lfl Rrmip* hut (lie 
y«ld li'> me j was «■«> stiull lor Innlicr invistifiinoji 
Hit tfia, Milo gives a d<<p hftu lofrir wrtfi ShCf, 
(dtiMirptlon max at W47 wm} Wtwn an i tjO «»ln of 11 
IS fayrre.) Willi c oticd HCI, till ami boundary surface 
utes on a lilne color, i banging diortly afurward tu a 
iritiiuh tint t It ArlihniU 

Eflect o( artificial wounds on the ripening of some traits 
W . (r 1-eiuu.iHt Ami sfar a£rar (Jful)ir) I7« 7 JWl'i J’/).'* 

(actors causing batted -j Hums, jH-ura, ai't>h* and Uti w«n wound* d until a 
siriilircd needk , thin mulyxid at various perimfs *>f 
nptniiig ifn. siiffjr < imVcHta nt» nasid, (he Jne ncids d nil 
taiuiin crmunis «kin iscd, uml tin ri(H:miig was always 
acicIcratriV t* A lir.avu 

Some aspects of the biochemistry of the olive free, with 
regard to the mannitol content H Ntutorbir Ann. 
tprr ojror (Home) 17, 21 10(10 1 1 *) The max of 
mnfimtnl contcni m the oiivc li.ivcs wax femnd m the 
months of autumn uml winlrr, wlitn the plants show a Jess 


munse activity The mm 
lying ptnod, tugitbcr with <i 


(iiuml during the (ructc- 
cotittiu of olennobc 
(i A lira yo 

Chemical researched on early- and late-ripening fruits. 
I It Nnctormi am! A ifarcagtmii. Ann tprr agrar. 
(Home) 17, 41 7(UIT») -) rtiits ri|Kiiu)g itt spring awl 
summer (apricots, cherries, pitches, jilums and grapes) 
contain kss tnrtanc acid and more citric acid than the 
late vanrtns, except grapes, apples and petn iliovv n 
nearly inverse luhavior. if. H. Wueeorfni an<l V, Ccrri 
iM 4H-A) —Mnbc aerd U always preunt in gretur amt. 
ttt the curly vancm-i of frails, but the total content of the 
3 acids is greater inlaie.n5>e inn: fmlis. III. K.Nurconm 
am) O Jbitci Jbni (IS hi. — In fnelics, the ratio mtftc 
acid/ciutc ocul Is 1 l, and the ttptnuig ptnod is If) (Xl 
day*, Juapmot»,llieraiiol«l dan<I ?Jie;Mr»o<l70 W)dsys; 


Hehtlon to cllmcal Medicine.' Theoretical and Appbcd. * «n pesrs and appleS tlic ratmis6l>om_ 1 Omul the pt raids 
Calcutta- fJiotcunan Cress hOO j.p I(i Ifi Ilevicwrd arc. revp . 70 K) ftruj U) ‘Xl di>s: in the ratio 


Oegcn 

Allge- 

ffirtii 


. - , , ... Hevicwrd 

m /«d. AM, fJus.VO.fiHn'mi 
Philibert, AndrA I'r/cis lie biclfriologic nifibrule 
hrd rd Paris Masson A: Cw. Ml pp ( .CO 
Vtnttntr, Gerhard Kampf den nazilleti. 

Ptk tenen, iyatcheu Utid nnsteekendc Krankheiten 
(iirlnvirst uvdbefi rMrsesc Mtiniclt Knorr fc 
SSI p]». M U.’XI 

D— JiOTANY 
7«oswvo >»iu<ra 

CtrotenoltJs from the *t\thm of J-lilum tlgrlnum A new 
carotenoid. Anthemanthln. 1» Karrtr and A. Oswald 
thin. C*i«. Aria IB. lWkl-A(15HS).— The onihers of )200 
blooms of Itltum ticnnum wctc vacuum dn«l itt glass 
ampoules ai 40* (or A bn. Ttte lWi g ol tlried material 
was ettrf with petr. clhcr oral the concii. ext mt taken 
»pln HXitc of ale The deeply rYdfli-evl ppt ennetr esters 
of pijyttmmluns was dissolved in WX) ce. of pelr. ether 
and sajiond with a soln nf 15 g. nf N n itt ,IW «. ale 
Careful *Mtt with H,Oatitl standing (<ir2 days In a sepira- 
tory funnel causer) |)« earotenolds to srp. out as a red- 
bromt It) rr lict wrm the pe tr. ether ami a!c. phase*. The 
" M liltercd off, washed ansi (rerd front impuniiei i>y 


arc, Jvsp , tv r*j ivi ni «i>s; m yrupes, me ratio 
mnlicacid/citnc acnl/tarunc ncul it: f>,7.1 .’i f>, anti the 
ripening period Is l(K)-li(l <Uys. These facli show tint 
malic ami is utilized »n phot meluixihstn mort. rt idily 
than other acids. IV. it. Nnccutinl, U. Mattcili and 
f. fiagnois. I hut. (*i-7l — -0>ni|ifi.te ainfy-.es of the above 
fruit* dunnR the tmnl rijK-ning pino<) show a drertiw. in 
pentosans, ni» increase in the I t>C)-s<il, matters, on Irregular 
1 lithtviorof the Pectin unbitanecs, and an iuereme nf tluj 
tannins up to a max,, then « drcrttKc, Tiic total ami 
protein N coni* nti deennsr during ri|)cntng, but the ttoii- 
prntcin (prohihly anude) N eon lent J* const. 

G. A, l)r«v/j 

The ripening of the *orb apple U Nucconn* and O. 
TUriolt Ann. sprr. ojMr, (Home) 17, 73*81 (lit 
1‘rie ocids <iccrensc slowly dining the ripening of sori> 
j apples. The glucose and fructose content i men ftse witJi a 
comt. ratio. The sucrose and sorbitol contents tticrcnsc 
during the first ripening of the fruits on th*. plant, but de- 
crease when the traits ripen on straw. G A. Provo 
Changes in wgar content during the ripening of some 
varieties of fruits 0, 1 ttmnui nud 1*. Hogat. dim. tpc'. 
atrnr. (Home) 17, Kl-IOIflti i.T) . — Tiic nuu. of sucrose 
cortietu »n peaches has fotmd in the perKKi of compltft 
"V. *’*"'* «y ripe mns. -whiic rulucmg sugirs dccunse r ipidly. ( Voter - 

robot*! t/m^i ,, lri pp i* ‘' a, <llr ?f l ' vtd 9 fn * of ^ dmimislw*, and dryness vucrea-x s the 

of folclcd rtystals . h !. ho,,, c MplllWttMM of tliesc 


i . ,s Chromatogramroatfc sepn. l>y ad- 

sorption l>y Ca(G|{), give a small overhead retie of 
Impurities, n long brown-mi rone from which 0.1 g. of 
rtpsanihm (1) was alttrwnnl rJuud.midftboUom loneoE 
jr!H>w aiiif-fraxanlhin {u). The carotenoids we tr chi If tl 
wnh ft mi* t , of Unrrtir am) 5!!% »J P , 1 crysttf. from 
aw, in spindle-duped crystals and compact clumps, ni. 


piicnonicna arc gwen. G, A, llravn 

Changes in some constituents of olives during the 
ripening period, In relation to fatty matter formation. G. 
Leoncnii amt i . Hogvt. Ann. rtgr.tr. (Home) 17, 
lbf-,VJ(JU j5).~-?Vo ttUUaii wa< foumt intu cm t(ie con- 
tent til sngirs m niivts riuI the form Ututt of ftity tmlier, 
ft is *iip(«-s<<! tint n<l»u mg sugara arc prolnbtj forum) 
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by the partial hydrolysis of pectin substances The 
changes observed in the behavior of fats, total ext , cellu- 
lose, sugars, etc , vary markedly in the vaneties exatnd , 
but the N-contg matter is quite const An approx 
inverse relationship exists between N-free ext and fatty 
matters G A Bravo 

Effect of the enrichment of the atmosphere in oxygen 
on the development of plants Mann Molliard Compt 
rend 201, 1160-2(1935) —The normal growth of both the 
radish and Slengmatocysns nigra was definitely inhibited 
by the presence of increased amts of O in the atra 

Rachel Brown 

The glucide metabolism of Stengmatocystis nigra is a 
function of the nitrogen source m the culture medium 
Robert Bonnet and Raymond Jacquot Compt rend 
201,1213-15(1935), cf C A 29, 5146' —The formation 
of citnc and oxalic (I) acids was detd for the growth of 
Stengmatocystis nigra in sugar media contg (NHOiSO, 
or KNO, The detns were made at the tune the mjcclia 
were young, adult and partially autolyzed In the 
presence of gluconic acid, xylose, arabmose, levulosc, 
galactose, sucrose, maltose and inulin, but not lactose 
1 was formed if KNOi was the source of N 1 is a by- 
product due to a secondary phenomenon of growth 
Rachel Brown 

Phosphorus metabolism m the leaves of some plants 
with constant foliage dunng the course of turning yellow 
Emile Michel Durand Compt rend 201, 1215-17 
(1935) — The phenomena of migration which precede 
ihe falling of the leaves of Algerian ivy, cbetTy laurel 
(I) and aucuba bring about reduction m the total P sol 
in ale , lipide P, total P sot in dil acid, mineral P, sol 
org P and insol residual P In the green leaves phytin 
is present, the amt depending upon the species, but with 
the exception of I it is absent in the yellow leaves 

Rachel Brown 

The reaction of the medium and the activity of ordinary 
vs performed mycelia of Aspergillus Virgilio Bolcato 
Ann chim applicant 25, 423-32(1935) —See C A 30, 
745‘ A W Conticn 

Granule building cell substances enter through the 
living plasma lemma (Observations on epidermal cells 
of Album cepa ) Otto Bank and Karel B Estelhk. 
Protoplasma 24, 404-8(1935) — The taking up of color 
(methylene blue, methyl viofet, crystal violet, neutral 
red, methyl green) brings about the entrance through the 
plasma lemma of the granule-building substances from 
the protoplasts of the epidermal cells of Allium cepa, 
following plasmolysis with neutral salts The vitality of 
the protoplasts is not injured, and the plasma lemma is 
apparently unharmed The colloidal cell substances, 
diffused from the protoplasts and forming granules with 
the dyes, change their form characteristically m warm 
solns (30-60 ) or hot solns of the nitrates of different 
ions (K, Na, NH,) , these changes do not take place in 
cold solns or in solns of other salts of the same inns. A 
wound stimulus and plasmolysis with AgNO, act similarly 
»° the dyes F L Dunlap 

Biochemical study of the internal mechanism of photo- 
penodism A E Murneek Mo Agr Expt Sta Bull 
340 (Ann Kept 1913), 63-4(1934) —As short-day soy- 
bean plants approached the reproductive stage there was 
a rapid accumulation of N in the stems, particularly m 
the nodes and internodes AH detd forms of N were 
found including coagulable, proteose, basic, NH«, amide, 
bumtn and amino, but not NO, The greatest differences 
were evident in the relative conens of amide, humin, 
ammo and NO, fractions In the long-day plants there 
was very little NO, in the tips of the plants In the 
presence of sufficient quantities of labile carbohydrates, 
NO, was used rapidly for the synthesis of proteins, and 
these in turn for the development of vegetative organs 
In reproductive plants there was a rapid movement of N 
to the flowers and fruits and an accumulation of the 
carbohydrates, particularly starch, in the stems Both 
carotene and xantbophyll were in greater concn in sbort- 
dav than in long-day plants C R Fellers 

The hydrogen ion concentration relations of vine leaf 


1 r dith S Salac/ Magyar Ampelol f'tkonyv 9, 37-47 
(1035) — Vine leaves were disintegrated by hand, moist- 
ened with CO, free distd water, mixed to a pulp with 
purified Danube sand and the turbid liquor was filtered The 
pn values of the solns were detd according to Gillespie 
in the presence of Sdrensen indicators American vine 
types gave values from 3 6 to 4 0, Hungarian ones also 
from 1 6 to 4 6 but showing less variation The pn values 
for 5 vine types were detd every 10 days from July 8 to 

2 Oct 29 A Turmint vine leaf seemed to be more alk. 
than an Oporto one, which is said to be more sensitive to 
Peronospora No connection between pn values and 
Peronospora sensitivity of vine leaves could be proved 

S S de Finily 

Acidity of vine leaf and Peronospora Istv&n Kuhn 
Magyar Ampelol Pvkonyv 9, 47-57(1935) — Colorimetric 
detn of pn values of vine leaves showed that direct sun- 

3 shine increases the Pa values of leaves by 0 3 (av ). No 

connection between chlorosis and pn values of leaves 
could be detd The occurrence of Eryophses vttis seemed 
to have an acidifying influence Some systematic dis- 
tribution of p H values of leaves of the same branch could 
be detected p a values over 4 1 may give some protection 
against Peronospora The immunity of some vine types 
against Peronospora is without doubt caused by some other 
factor than pn value S S de Finely 

* Osmotic pressure determinations on vines Imre 
Szolnoky Magyar Ampelol £vkonyv 9, 00-7(1935) — 
The osmotic pressure of vine leaves was detd by the plas- 
molytic method, with 3 5 3% KNO, solus The Euro- 
pean vine type showed 10 8, and the American 12 0 atm 
This explains why the xerophyte leaves of European vines 
remained fresh 4 5 days when put in water, while the 
American ones dried in 2 days S S de Final y 

s The interrelations of catalase, respiration, after- 
ripening and germination in some dormant seeds of the 
Polygonaceae Elizabeth R Ransom Am J. Botany 
22, 815-25(193 5) — The seeds of Burner enspus and lbe 
C species of Polygonum studied were dormant at matunty 
The optimum temp for after ripening of the moistened 
seeds was 3-6“ When fruits of P scandtns were kept tor 
a time in a satd atm at 30°, dormancy became more 
pronounced and the time required for afler-ripcning at 

“ 3-6° was increased The catalase activity of satd fruits 
and seeds was greatest at 3-9“ and lowest at 30®, while 
the rate of respiration was lowest at 3-9“ and highest al 
30° L E Gilson 

Vitamin A activity of the thallus of a species of Muco- 
nneae W H Schopfer and A Jung Compt rend soc 
bol 120, 1093-5(1933), cf C A 29, 2198* —Phycomyces 
blakesleanus was grown as previously described The 

7 vitamin A content of the dry thallus, detd by feeding 
expts , was equiv to 30 mg % of carotene Colorimetric 
methods indicated a higher carotene content LEG 

The capsules of Mycotorula albicans and other yeast- 
Iike fungi Pablo Negroni Folia biol I, 235-6(1935) • — 
The isolation of a sp polysaccharide from the capsules of 
M albicans is described The polysaccharide is sol in 
water It acts as a hapten and docs not cause the forma- 
tion of an antibody when injected into animals It gives 

8 a complement -fixation reaction with serum of rabbits 
immunized with the whole microfirgamsm It gives a 
precipitin reaction with some immune serums and not with 
others Probably the capsules of other species of yeast- 
like fungi contain sp polysaccharides L E Gilson 

The adsorption and elution of cucumber mosaic virus, 
B N Uppal Indian J Agr. Sci 4, 650-62(1994) — 
The virus is active in the pn range 5-9 It is readily ad- 

9 sorbed by fuller's earth in quantity as small as 0 125 g /- 
100 ce of the virus ext Adsorption does not necessarily 
inactivate the virus unless the acidity of the medium is 
greater than pn 5 The virus can be eluted by changing 
the Pn of the suspension to 6 0-6 7 Although the virus 
cannot be eluted with NH, solns such treatment does not 
inactivate the virus, a change in the reaction of the 
suspension that has been treated with NH, to Pn 6 7 frees 
the virus »» vitro in an active state K D Jacob 
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**»u!*2Kd M rt s gTX? £w V,j «J5 a5 the tavB developed therefrom of the trees left out* 
Jrt U* R S S IN S |, 3, 405*4(11935} —An av live steam side showed a marked rise from May Ik 

if JcJLrtu mVw imi on U)0 ec of nutrient followed by a rapid fall This rue was due to a decrease tit 

v ^rrT tf 35 KM.PO, OOJ MgSO. 711,0 srtl N, at the time of the increase in proteins incident to 

5Sgf r 55K litif 0003 and Pea, G00 15% Sugar the developing leaves (Apr 7-20) the ratio remained m- 

il« ($£> 51" troduLd mad^ Ihe filtn The wins changed The corresponding curve for the trees , grown » 
““ ,1 ,!L»ln ft., 1 and fJ l^Ms(NOi)i and K.K0, . the warm atra showed 4 smaller maxima in the period 
were then bright to pa f and V l/o ' 8 f A 39 to Nov 3 jj The absorption of nunetal 

mS MaasJm^BMh^i^aSl ettne Sd weredetd matter and the elaboration of organic matter in a berbsce- 
bv two different method* The yield of ettne acid exceeded ous plant grown in light of different intensities J Pan- 

Sir oblmS f« t£ mechLLm in which it * formed chand JM SbtH* l-toptonu* ****** fJZ. TZ 

from sugar by Wav of ak fermentation In expts with full daylight The water contents of the plants grown 

sucrose the yields approach the max if sugar were entirely under condition* in which thev received A, /. and /» 

cS w uiiK acid A scheme » proposed ta nh.eh o! fall solar radiation gradually decreased during the 

ildc/condensation takes place m the sugar mol , forming course of the development of the plants, white those 

a 5-membend ring This is followed bv oxidative break 3 receiving *A and full solar radiation increased m water 


mg of the ring to give 
proposed are discussed 


c acid Various other sebenn 

__ C l f* Jeffreys 

the isolation of pectie substances from wood Ernest 
Anderson I Biot Chen J12, Mt-'Hl'kfQ) —The 
vompn. of certain pectie substances isolated from the 
cambium !a>«r and the sap wood of black locust approxi- 


content up to the tunc of flowering, after which they also 
decreased The ash contents of the plants were higher 
with decreased illumination III, The respiration of 
leaf tissues formed at different light intensities A M. 
B rentier ibid bit -53 — Leaves of R wheas which had 
developed in only V» or ‘A fl dl solar radiation respired 


im laser ana me sap wooo 01 oiac* lotuic rtpi'cyu- u> , • — - - - 

mates dorely certain of the pectmic acids and of certain much more slowly than leaves from plants which had 
other substances the pol> gajacturomc acid obtained from, received more light The highest rates for the t-O, output 
Citrus pectin The presence of d galactwonic acid 4 * fc * **“ — 


has been definitely established 10 the Ca pectate from both 
cambium and sap-wood Methyl pentose sugars are ap- 
parently absent "It appears that the pcctic materials in 
wood ate deposited in the middle lamella and the primary 
cell wall in the early stages of cell development and remain 
even m the old wood Later 10 the growth of the wood 
other materials appear to be deposited on the pectic ma- 


of the leaves grown under the more favorable light eon* 
diuons were obtained at the beginning of growth after 
germination and again at the time of flowering The 
R Q remained close to unity regardless of light intensity 
during development IV The metabolism ol phosphorus 
compounds in s herbaceous plant grown at different fight 
intensities L£on Eeckhoutle I bid 47, 70-b6(l£>35). — 
The ratio msol P/scl. V {tn IQ% CCLCOiH) increased 


tenals and protect them from the action of peette solvents , rapidl) during gertmtumon, after which u deceased up 
The HjO-vusol pectic material seems to be present largely to the time of flowering and then slowly rose ogam (K- 
as a Ca salt though part may be combined with cefiuiopc salt rut) The percentage of P was highest at the end of 
or with lignin While no detn was made of the amt of germination and decreased thereafter up to nearly the 
pectie material present, the sap-wood apparent!) con- end of the growth period, when it showed a slight increase 

tauw less than 3% and the cambium less than 135x1 ” In the early stages of development the plants grown in 

A P Lothrop stronger light had the highest p contents, at later stages 
The storage and physwfggy of tropical fruits C It’ more P was present in the plants receiving less iltununa- 

Wardlaw and E, R Leonard 7>op Agr (Trinidad) 12, tion In the course of flowering and fruiting P migrated 

313-10(1^35), cf C. A za, 6530* — Results are pre- 6 from the tubers to the aerial parts of the plant. V. 
sented of expts vmh bananas, tomatoes, avocadocs. The metabolism of nitrogenous substances in a herbaceous 
times, grapefruits, pa paws and other fruits The rate plant developed in different light intensities Mane 


of respiration and the cor.cn of gases in the internal 
cavities of papatvs were measured repeatedly from ferti- 
lization of the flower to decaj of the fully matured fruit 
The results show that many conclusions based m the past 
upon measurements of the external respiration of fruits 
alone mil have to be modified \VfcfIe the c tines for r 


Moreau. Ibid 522-51 — The percentage of prof tiu, which 
was very high in the seeds ( R. satieus), decreased from the 
beginning of germination to the time ot flowering, after 
which a slow increase took place At the early stages of 
development the plants grown ttt the different light in- 
tensities a It contained about the same percentages of 


of respiration and concn of COj tn the internal gases run 7 protein, but as growth progressed the plants under the 
approx. parallel until the seeds mature and the white more favorable light conditions stored up nomutrogenous 

flesh begins to color, thc> do not hereafter This is due to substances and thus contained a lower percentage of pro- 

changes in the permeability of the skm and flesh and cort- tem Sol N increased from the time of germination to 
stquentJy In rbangcr WJ !hc rate o! diffusion of gases The the time of flower mg, when it started to decrease 
internal concn of CO- begins to rise when the seeds are f-awtecice P. Miller 

mature, although the external rise begins only when the The formation of chlorophyll tn roots ftnd the reduction 
imir begins to color externally and reaches the climacteric of silver salts by chloroplasts. R, T. Gautheret. Rev. 
When the fnnf IS fully npe. While the metabolism of the 8 gen. bolan 47. 401-21, 4S4-512(1935) —Ufldcf certain 
appears Jo d»' condiuojjs the roots of a large no. of plants investigated 


fruit a 


mimsh at this point, the rapid accumulation of COj m 
the internal cavities from this time on shows that this «s 
not nceewanly tree A L. Afthnng 

Physiology of ‘hme chlorosis" of the lupine Helmut 
be hander. Ber. dew. botaix. Ges. 53, R07-10{!935) — 
The onset of lime chlorosis of the lupine depends on the 
alky, of the medium directly in contact with the roots 


become green when exposed to light- The presence of 
sugar in the medium or other conditions which increase 
the quantity of sugar tit the roots are favorable for the 
production of the green color. Only living chloroplasts 
reduce AgNQ,. The reduction « considerably augmented 
by light but is not due io the reducing action of the 
direct products of assimilation Lawrence P, Miller 


S,n«, IV- ^ u *revi pioaucis 01 assimilation i-awreace f. AliHer 

tE" 1 * ^ 3 certain extent by root p Production of flavin enryme systems in geminating 

m ^ » U T. P t0 cblonn ' s depends upon the plants Hans v Euler and Olte Dahl. Btochem. Z, 7SZ. 

^heto f1he U S^ii S ^' T ^ el,ons , ♦ L 235-4i(l‘G5) .-Total flavins and the nond«!> zabJe /rac- 

1 ?!an * zoet,ljal! ' nD tion of the flavins were detd m plant extracts. Barley 

*S? I* ,, ub . s if“ C t S * a * T, 00dJ ; conta,as ^out 3-7 times as much total flax m as oaw dur- 

mZ l he Ist 5 days of 8=nn>« a t,on, and in the former the 
5-yr bwh tre« * IT A “° ° f synthesss ,s P^'tcally completed on the 2nd day; whereaf 

house /f b 10 g«rowatmg oats it iner«re:s continuously. Ungerm, 

ire xept at 313-.0 and at a high humidity and compared nated peas contain much flavin ; « is present almost enttrel 
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u bound £avm Intfceeits from thegermmated seeds tie ’ investigate the functional disturbance? in root and leaf 


bound 2am makes up approx */* of the total. 

S Morgulis 

Types of swe lling of various kmds of fibers sad their 
relation to the problem of fiber structure K.. Gnftoen 
(AV £, Z. irtrr Bv* ) 24, &<4-C01(1935) — 
Lxpts on the swelling of various hind* c! fibers showed 
that NaOH causes regular -welling in fibers without any 
“hat!'" or bladder -hie swellings, whether the fibers i 


of plants grown under condi- 
Approx. 40 references 

C. J. Schollenberger 
The relation between vitamin A and the plastids. Pli 
Joy ct-Lavergne. Com ft. rend. 201, 1012-4(1935) ; rf. 
C A. 29, 1S72 1 , G253*. — Vitamin A u localized in the mito- 
chondria of the plastids as shown by the SbCh reaction 
the leaves of Elodea canadensis and Ins gernartas 


from monocots, dicots or gynmosperms Sal ts aLo cause The former conclusion, that vitamin A 
a reg) Jar swdhng H.SO, and Scbweizer’s reagent give ■' -*■ J 

''ball formations” m monocots and gymuo'perms as well 
as m the wood fibers of Beiuh and Fagus, but m the bast 
fibers of dicots these reagents cause the fibers to swell 
even! 1 The «pbencal ( irregular) swtlhng depends on 
the width of the fiber fi e , on the amt. of cellulose) and 
obeys the laws of surface tension For all these reasons the 


'■transverse . , 

Jl i~ possible that longitudinal membranes exist but oil' 
at the margins cf the various lasers an d Dot at the borders 
of the mdmnual lamellae It ss very questionable whether 
the firmllae are surrounded bv special membranes In 
swelling siudiec, too much confidence must not t* placed 
ta le-K of cleavage, spits and fractures X* reagents 
could be found winch would attach culv mam valence 
chant tchem forces) or onlv cohesion compds (van der 


constituent of chondnome, is verified. E. D Walter 
Characterization cf hydrorylamine in arWjred green 
leaves Maunce Leznoigne, hare Moagulllon and Roinrt 
Dew earn. Com ft. rend. 201, 1(K7-"(IQ35) . cf C. A. 
29, CD I S’ — The plant juice, after clarification with Pf> 
subacetate and destruction of the nitrites, is oxidized by 
AcOH soln. The formation of H.VOi under these 


“ theory of Laid the u not tenable 3 conditions characterizes NHiQH. 


E. D. Walter 


Toxins of wiling. O K. Elpid.ua Com pi. rend ccad 
in V. P. S S. IK. S ], 3, 300-1(1935); cf. C. A. 27, 
2779. — Erpts with Fusanum prepni cm tomato and sweet 
clover plants mihcatc that the wilting of plants attached 
bv fungi is caused by KH, resulting from the K metabolism 
of the parasitic organism. E. T>. Halter 

A new type of plant lipochrome I. M HeEbron, B 
Lythgoe and R. F. Phipers Mature US, 989(1235), 


Wills forces) 511 cause *w tiling and hydrolysis. winch 4 cf C. A 29, C27G* — A new pigment, mizcxanthn. 


action is dommant depends oi various factors such a 
c»/acn cl the reagent, the structure of the fibers, method 
of handling, etc Polanscopc stud.es showed that neither 
the fif-rillae sxr the small particles (as seen bv Farr when 
treated with coucd II Cl) are homogeneous, on the other 
hand, tk*v represent heterogeneous mixts O. R- 

The aasar.ilaaca cf oxalic and by AsprrgChis mger 


extd from Rs-ulana r it ids, one of the blue-green algae 
The carotenoid crystallizes from EljO-MeOfl in deep Cu- 
Cclored needles, m 117-18°. It has a smgle absorption 
fund at 4S8-R4) nji in CS- and resembles tn this respect 
the crustacean p-gmect astaan It has no acidic proper- 
ties. Fail me to yield a Ka salt precludes the possibility 
being hematochrome E. D Walter 


Dents Bach and Jean Fournier Com ft. rend 201, SiH 5 Kant pigments and reproduction R. II. Roberts 
1755 — Nine to 30 me orahr acid is assimilated bv 290 and Normzn Linnzston. Science 82. 595(1935) — In 


eg Aspergills* tugm m 8 hrs at pa 284-4.97 from i 
comple'e g' sense nntnfrve mctbrrm coz'g 200 og oxalic 
acid The wt of the mycelium is doubled or tr-pled in 24 
fcrs m ti_5 med.um When the entnent tnednmi contains 
no gbioost, the wt of the ravctlium does not increase, 
bet oxali- aad is aasm_lated if the Pa is below 58 
H Gordon Rose 


leaves of Wealthy apple, beets, tobacco and Dtljra 
there was somewhat less chlorophyll, carotene and xaetho- 
phyll in the fruiting than 13 the vegetatire condition 
J J Willaman 

The curly -top-resistant beet variety \ W. Shuderua. 
Charles Pnce, J O Culbertson and C E Connanv. 
Fads AVous Sugar 31, 17(1930). — The new vanetv, No I, 


The parhcpzbon of potassium in production of material 6 bred bv the 1)' S Dept cf Agr , far surpasses all com 


by the lugh-r plants I The acton of potassium and 
photosynlhecs K Maiwald znd \ Frank- Z Pficn- 
seneer -J.r , Osnrung Brrieni 41, 8-2M1933) — A renew 
and d-9CL>wi3 Sevens -five references C J S 

The as amE a b cn of ce'-nm by potato plants K Heller, 
K Peh and J _ Pindu Z Pdcnienern-J-r , Dsngung 
Boiert 41, 2b-7 IBi — la connection wrh the investi- 
gatiou on Kb C A 29, lir.Sj, anlir rxpts with Cs 
showed trial about 25% of the Cs cfered m Richter’s 
cmnent vdn cec-g ly-lo mg Cs/l was absorbed bv the 
p-ants The mw 'A the mean welds □ these erpts waj 
so large that th‘ tfitet cl the smaller addns of Cs is un- 
certain. the larger aduns were cerium! r toxic Osh the 
rwls cl plants in lie latter cav showed any tendency to 
accumulate CsO m prefer enrt to KiO C ] S 

The chlorosis cf hydrangea ^Hydrangea hortenas) in 


■lztien to iron Uemer Scbclz 

Vuegurg godert «, IShCtfU . 

were grown m po'celam dishes com g 4 kg HCJ-extd 
<7na Hi sand, wuh 6-2) g CaCOi, and m ta’f the dishes 
0-3 g FeSO. 7H O, all watered with a sdn of fertilizer 
chemicals 4242 iLibes with earth-peat tnxts .semewnh 
tOO g ppt d CaCOi. were mclndrf- Observations on 
growth. Ciompn of leaves and incidence of ehlo'osts led to 
the ftiJowmg cr7nclu_-. ns The commonest cause of 
chlorosis in bidracrea i» excess CaO i 


brands in disease resistance, and compares favorably with 
them in yield, sugar content aad puntv. F. W. Zerban 
Eocgy, Eng '-nr Chimirme de qsetqael bjbnde» d» 
betleraves Brussels Colassn el Cie 84 pp Re- 
v-wed in B uh am chm 52,815(1935) 

Meyer, Bernard S , and Anderson, Donald B • Laioia- 
lorv Plant Phyrtologv 4na Art**-, Mich : Edwards 
Bros 81 75 

Smith. Kenneth M . Plant Viruses Londr-n Methuen 
& Co , Ltd 107 pp 3s Gd 
Thomas, Meinon. Plant Pfcys'ology Philaddplua 
P. Blakision’s Son & Co 41*4 pp 85 Ren-wed in 
AncljsS <50, 788(1935). Pfjirr* J. 135, 851 ; Am J Set 
31, 154(1935) 

won, L G Eibliography of References to th- Liters - 

- ttne on the Minor Elements and Their Relation to the 

^t-jJiKzeneTKxrj . 8 S'senee of Pla-t Nuintson New York- Chilean Nitrate 
r .’f °- Edccatvmal Bureau. Inc 455 pp 


o the plant The Fe cl chlorotic 
plants b immobile, </ d leaves may contain much Fe, 
wide new growth is deficient and ctlceotsc. Chlorotic 
leaves are eerier especially h.gh m CaO new stni-nglv low 
in Fe A*p«aaladdn of an Fe salt to *oil m which chlorosis 
on-ms may prrreni lie latter without being d jttrucciar 
lestOl to the plart in other wavs — its growth ts <ii3 tn- 
BU4ictcn Further erpts ibxid be ucdcrtalcn to 


E— NUTRITION 

imir b max 

The retd (Phragmtes communis) as a sou rce of vit am i n 
C S Balakhowkii Carr pi rend aead set C R. S S 
(N S ]. 3, 270 1935) — The leaves of the common reed 
r z" Xl 7. WtlCi! 9 “p** 53 ,J ^SL of ascorbic aad (I) K daily nun dose of 


6-5 mg of I obtained from aq exts oflberndmaiau®^ 
guinea pigs kept on a scorbutic diet free from scurvy foe 
W da vs. Large doses pros ed cralotac to btucao subjects 
The inoculation of the ext. wub lactic fermentation bacmi 
coder stnctlv anaerobic conditions aegmen'ed the red ac- 
tive power of the ext from 2- to 4-feA4 Smcv si-miar 
results were obtained with slim mill the proced _re mav 
Lave profital/1- m tbe f'->4 C. K A. 
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Growth-promotion effects of f~ And d-araboflavin 
(<5,7-dimetfcyl-9- (I- or <f-l ’-ArabttyD-isoalioxam). H v 
luler, P Karrcr and M Malmbcrg ltilr Chim Acta 18, 
1330-8(1035}, cf C A 29,0237*— Wt curves for rats 
on a Bj-frce diet to which daily doses of 10, 20, 20-10 y 
of I araboflavm were added faded to show a const rate of 
growth after 40 day* Itt contrast to these findings 
curves for a daily dose of 10 y of the optical antipode, 
.f-arahofla\ttt (H), show a const rise «i»t of 0 8 g per 
day over a period of 50 days Synthetic l riboflavin gave 
a dadv n«c of 1 3 g for a daily dose of 10 y and the d- 
isomer produced a growth of 0 1 g wit h a daily addn of 3 y 
to the diet U IS remarkable that the biologically active 
form of araboflavin is that optical form in which arabmose 
docs not occur naturalli and that II onh differs from lacto- 
flavin in the spattal disposition of 1 of the OH groups in 
the sugar residue C R Addmall 

Crystalline derivatives of vitamin E Preliminary re- 3 
port Rung Ha Kunm Sri Papers Insi Phys them 
Research (Tokvo) 28, 74 l»()*H5) - Treatment of 3fi g 
of vitamin r concentrate, b 0 > 210 35", obtained from nee 
germ oil by the method of Hamano (cf C A 29, 2545' >, 
gave 8 5 g of white crystals which was dissolved tn 
M««CO and fractionated by treatment with McjCO, 
McOH, noil, AcOFt aud AcOH A difficultly sol 
fraction (0 5 g ), m lt>8®, was assumed to be inactnc and 
was not further investigated A second fraction (1 5 g ) 4 
CwIItkOi, ni 156* , was isolated and on hy drolysis with ale 
JCOII gave a physiologically acme vitamin E Rats kepi 
on a vitamin 1' free diet (lard 7, cod liver oil 3, EtjO 
extd yeast 5, McCollum’s salt mixt 4, fish protein 15 and 
dextrin 66%) for 130 days were given an oral dose of 0 5 
mg. This singte dose was effective and the 6 rats gave 
birth to 40 y oung A 3rd fraction, m 15S°, was isolated 


Development of Jensen sarcoma under special condi- 
tions of diet V Tamtam A tic accad. Ltncet 21, 721-5 
(1935)— White nits fed on (I) an ordinary mixed 
diet, (2) an exclusive diet of corn, corrected for salt and 
vitamin deficiency, and (3) an oats diet, corrected as in 
2, and then all inoculated with Jensen sarcoma tumor 
showed no difference in the development of the tumor 
Another set in which the vita m in-deficicnt diet was used 
showed a slower rate of tumor development A W C 
Fat metabolism VII fl-Oxidaiion of normal saturated 
diear bozylie acids administered orally P E Vcrkadc, 
J van der Lee and ATS van Aiphen Z physiol Chem 
237 , 180 - 90 ( 1935 ). cf C A 29, 5482 ' —The excretion 
cf sehacic (Ci»), suberic (C») and adtptc (C) acids after 
ingestion of tricapnn, and of nona tied icarboxy lie (Cn), 
azclaic (C,) and pimclic 1C > acids after ingestion of 
triundecyhn, may represent ^-oxidation before and after 
one or two 0 -oxidations , or it may indicate successive fi' 
oxidations after an initial u> -oxidation The latter process 
has now been dcmmi--.tr aicd by recovery of suberic and 
adipic acids after feeding -.cbacic acid, and of azetaic 
and pimclic acids after feeding nonancdicarboxvlic acid to 
dogs A W Dot 

Vitanun-camer studies XI Preserved spinach as 
vitamin C carrier N E Shepitevska and T L Izum- 
rudova Z Untersuch Ltbensm 70, 274 -ti( 19351, cf C A 
29, 7401 * —Certain samples of presets cd spinach contained 
200 vitamin C units per kg , while other samples were 
practically free from this vitamin XII The owoa as a 
vitamin C carrier 1 The vitamin C content in onions 
kept for a short time N E Shcpilevska l but 

277-8 — Fifteen cc of onion juice is adequate to protect 
guinea pigs from the onset of scurvy and the dosage may 
be less than this anu for protection In the autumn. 


from the mother liquor The residual material was rc- » 1 1 of onion juice contains (57 antiscorbutic units. Hence 
crystd from MejCO and FtOH and yielded 0 7 g of **■“ — * ,r: " 

crystals, m 134®, from which free vitamin E was re- 
generated The residual sirup of the 4 crystn fractions 
was sapond with Me ale KOH at room temp and the 
liberated material was converted tnto the ester of ff- 
anthraqumonecarboxyhc acid The j ellow powder (0 8 g ) 
obtained gave Witby’s and Liebcrmann's reactions but the 
color changed quickly to green and showed fluorescence 
Photographic plates of the crystals are given 

C R Addmall 

Biologic behavior of bran and potato protein in metabo- 
lism A Bickcl, R Sander and J Schilling Munch 
med Wochschr 82, 1482-5(1935) —The feces N increases 
on bran and potato diets in comparison w ith a correspond- 
ing casern diet The unne quotient C N aud O N is 
higher than vrhen an equimoi amt of casein N is given 
TJeanore W J Butz 


the otuon has weak antiscorbutic properties 2 Vita- 
min C content of onions which have been kept for some 
tune N E Shepilev ska and T L. Izumrudova. Und 
278-9 — One l of juice obtained from onions which hate 
been kept for some time contained less than 07 anti- 
scorbutic units XIII The vitamin C content of dried 
onions S. N Matzko Ibtd 279-80 — Feeding of cooked 
ordinary onions and of leeks to exptl animals tn amts up 
10 8 z m the case of the former and 5 g in the case of the 
latter showed no antiscorbutic action. XIV The anti- 
scorbutic properties of the rutabaga Ibid 2S0-2 — 
The juice of the yellow-mealed rutabaga which has been 
kept through the autumn contains not less than 570 
vitamin C units per 1 and us nun prophylactic do‘e lies 
between 0.35 and 1.75 cc. If these rutabagas are kept 
through the winter, the vitamin C unit content per 1 is 
less than 570 and the min prophylactic dose is greater 


Effect of feeding dogs with vegetable "proto-acid " 7 iban 1.75 cc. XV The antiscorbutic properties of sul- 

' — ' ° ' L - hired dried white cabbage. Ibtd. 2S3-4— Dried, sul- 

ftircd, while and completely cooked cabbage which had 
been kept 2 months after drying and for 3 months during 
the course of these expts contained m \ kg about 160 
vitamin C units and its mm prophylactic dose was in the 
neighborhood of C g XVI The action of certain ertrac- 

tion agents on the antiscorbutic activity of fir needle 

reveal any signs of rickets 8 infusions N I Orlov- I but 2S5-8 — The mm thcra- 
- « ,v- 1 * *■ peutic dose ol the original fir-needle infusion (I 3) 

for guinea pigs was between 1 and 3 cc Tins infusion 
was prepd from the fir needles by treatment with a 0 2% 
JIC1 soln A treatment of this infusion with EtjO lowered 
the antiscorbutic activity notably and its mm therapeutic 
dose was between 3 and 6 cc Treatment, with CHCJi 
did not lower the antiscorbutic activity as much and the 
nun therapeutic dose of such an infusion was about 3 cc 
.... F. L. Dunlap 

A year s exclusive meat diet and seven years later 


Leont’ev Trudu 1 Lab hucheniyu Belka Briket 0 

Obmena Orgonizme No 8, 13-17(1935), cf C A 29, 
(ifi‘27 1 . — Young dogs, 9 weeks old, were placed on a diet 
m which the animal protein was replaced by the "proto- 
acid” of peas Thecxpi lasted 4S days, during which the 
pups received daily 3<W0 g of the "proto -acid ** The 
gain in wt of these pups was identical with that of the con- 
trols. X-ray diagrams faded to reveal any signs of rickets 
A morphological blood analysts of the control and exptl 
pups, performed at the end of the expt., yielded identical 
results u Cohen 

Water interchange IX Variation of diuresis and unne 
Pn >n animals mth acid and alkaline diet M Saviano 
Attiaccad. Lmrn 21, 715-20(1935), cf C A . 28, 4459* 
29, 2210’ —A dog kept on an acid diet (bread, meat and 
water) shows a On of 5 4-5 5, aud afier diuresis (tntcction 
ol excess water) the p a drop: — ' * -• - 


oSd.mli 9 w“ Jt V lM ‘ 
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deficiency, 42 pigs (4 litters) were born blind and showed 1 3-34(1935) — The carotene content was estd Xr am tbe 


such other defects as cleft palate, cleft lip, accessory ears, 
etc Complete genetic tests indicate that maternal de- 
ficiency of vitamin A will result in a variety of defects in 
the offspring Edward Eagle 

The Harben lectures, 1935 Problems of nutrition and 
growth I The digestion of starch P Armand-Dclille 
■ State Med 43 683 95(1933) II The role of the 


absorption of light by the melted butter fat at 470 and 
480 m»i as measured with a spectrophotometer. The 
absorption was ealed to carotene by means of factors 
obtained from measurements of the absorption of light by 
known amts of purified carotene dissolved in butter fat. 
Both the carotene and the vitamin A decreased during the 
period of feeding of the cows that had been on pasture bc- 


vitamins Ibid 690 708 III Light and heliotherapy _ fore the period of lactation began The carotene of butter 
in nutrition Ibid 709-19 Edward Eagle fat from a cow fed on white corn decreased from 9 18 


n nutrition Ibid 709-19 Edward Eagle 

Miscellaneous studies on poultry grit Roy II White 
Md Agr Expt S' a , Bull No 377, 313-35(1935) — 

Limestone of low Mg content is adequate to supplv all the 
Ca needed for egg-shell making in laying hens Crushed 
oyster shells serve in the dual role of Ca carrier and grit 
for laying hens Excess grit or limestone passes from the 

hody in the excrement The grinding of food particles _ . 

is only a secondary function of grit in chickens Furnish- 3 leaf meal in addn to yellow 
ing mineral for egg-sliell formation and the sepn of food decreased from 12 I p p 
particles to facilitate the churning action of the gizzard 
are primary functions C R Fellers 

Ten year report of studies in child development and 
parent education Ethel B Waring N Y (Cornell) 

Agr Expt Sta , Bull No 638, 69 pp (1935) —A con 
densation of 67 different research studies or surveys on 
related subjects Project 26 is a dietary study of nursery 


p p m at the beginning to 0 06 p. P in in 28 weeks 
Most of the decrease occurred during the 1st 6 weeks 
The carotene content of butter fat of cows on yellow corn 
decreased from 10 60 at the beginning to 0 29 p p m 
111 28 weeks The cows on yellow corn produced butter 
fat contg more carotene and vitamin A than the cows on 
white corn The cow on a daily ration of 3 lb of alfalfa 
corn produced butter fat which 

r .a to 1 78 p p in of carotene 

32 weeks Cows depicted of vitamin A and placed upon 
Sudan grass pasture produced butler fat in which the 
carotene content increased during the entire period of the 
expt from 0 53 to 8 03 p p m of carotene The carotene 
content of the butter fat of the cows on pasture continued 
to increase after the vitamin A potency had reached a max 
of 50 units per g Sorghum silage fed in liberal a 


school children by Olive R Jones (Ibid 31 3) J found 4 not produce butter fat high in vitamin A or in carotene 


1 caloric intake for the noon meal was only 371 cal 

Protein constituted 13%, fat 39% and carbohydrate 
48% of the total cals in the food intake of pre school 
children Ca, P and Fc intakes were, resp , 0 80, 0 91 
and 0 0065 g daily When the meals were begun with a 
serving of fruit juice the voluntary intake of other food was 
considerably increased C R Fellers 

Ordinary dned blood versus soluble blood flour for 5 
calves W L Krauss and C F Monroe Ohio Agr 
Expt Sta , Bull No 548 (53rd Ann Rept), 57(1935) — 

A month’s feeding trial showed no advantage for the spray 
dried sol product in the dry feed system of raising calves 
C R hellers 

Sources of vitamin A for chicks I Comparison of 
carotene and vitamin A as found in cod-liver oil R M 
Betbke and P R Record Ohio Agr Fxpt Sta , 


The carotene content of butter fat depends upon the feed, 
it was high m the butter fats of the cow receiving a high 
amt of carotene If it is assumed that 0 0 p p m of 
carotene is equal to 1 unit of vitamin A potency, in the 
case of the cow fed on white corn the percentage of vita- 
min A potency due to carotene decreased from 38% at the 
beginning of the expt to f% near the end In that of the 
cow receiving yellow corn, it decreased in one case from 
47% at the beginning to 9% at the end In that of the cow 
receiving daily 3 lb of alfalfa leaf meal in addn to yellow 
corn, the percentage of vitamin A potency due to carotene 
varied from 30 to 55. The high vitamin A potency as 
cubed to carotene in the butter fat of the cow receiving 
daily 6 lb of alfalfa leaf meal again raised the question as 
to whether all of the coloring matter is really carotene and 
has vitamin A potency The decrease in the carotene and 


Bull No 548 (o3rd Ann Rept), 73(1935) — Approx 6 vitamin A contents of butter fat during the lactation period 


100 y of pure carotene per 100 g of basal ration (white 
corn, wheat middlings, ca'ein. irradiated yeast, bone 
meal, CaCO, and NaCl) was required to meet the 
basal requirements of clucks for vitamin A for the 1st 8 
weeks Vitamin A as found in end liver oil was equal to 
carotene when fed on the same biol rat unit basis On 
the basal ration alone, none of the chicks survived longer 
C R Tellers 


than 6 weeks 


of the cow is due to deficiency of vitamin A potency in the 
feed and not to the stage of lactation The relation be- 
tween the carotene content and the vitamin A potency of 
butter fat depends upon the quantifies of vitamin A and 
carotene stored by the cow at the beginning of the lactation 
period, upon the length of time which the feed deficient 
in vitamin A and carotene has been fed, and upon the 
extent of such deficiency The data resulting from the 


Influence of feed of the cow upon the vitamin G content 7 spectrophotomctric analysis of the butter fats from 2 


of the milk C H Hunt and A E Perkins Ohio Agr 
1 xpt Sta , Bull No 548 (53rd Ann Kept ), 74(1935) — 
Cows on a low protein ration also low in vitamin G, 
consisting of timothy hay and beet pulp, produced milk 
of lower vitamin G potency than cows fed an ordinary 
winter ration contg a good grade of alfalfa hay The 
vitamin G content of milk from cows on pasture varied 
directly with that of the pasture grasses CRT 

Nutrition of turkeys J E Hunter, D R Marble and 
H c Knandcl Pa Agr T xpt Sta , Bull No 320 
(48th Ann Rept ), 8(1035) , cf C A 30, 1095 11 — When 
vitamin D is supplied in an oil contg 108 U S P units 
per g , the requirement of growing turkeys for this supple- 
ment js approx CS U S P units per 100 g of rations 
Corn gluten meal in combination with animal protein 
feeds produces a superior flesh in young turkeys When 
a combination of meat, fish and milk protein 15 used to 
supply the animal protein in a 24% protein starting mash, 
50% of any 2 of the 3 animal protein products may he re- 
placed with protein from soybean oil meal or corn gluten 
meal, when the loss of Ca and P is compensated 

C R I ellers 

Relation of the color and carotene content of butter fat 
to its vitamin A potency Ray Treichfer, Mary A Grimes 
a nd G S. Fraps Tex. Agr. Expt Sta , Bull No 513, 


converted into monochromatic equivs and the 
color was expressed as dominant wave length, colorimetric 
purity and luminosity A decrease in carotene content 
was accompanied by a decrease in purity and an increase 
in luminosity, reflecting the loss of yellow color. The 
butter fat of the goat on green pasture is low in carotene 
but high in vitamin A potency Goats seem to have a 
B greater power to transform carotene into vitamin A 
than have cows B utter high in vitamin A is likely to be 
highly colored, but all colored butter is not high in vita- 
min A Light colored butter is likely to be low in vitamin 
A The chances are high that butter that is naturally 
very yellow will contain more vitamin A potency than 
light-colored butter Bibliography C R. Tellers 
Studies of the values of different grades of milk in 
infant feeding J A Newlander and C H Jones Vt 
5> Agr Expt Sta , Bull No 389, 5-40(1935) —By expts 
on pigs, the relative feeding values of fresh, evapd, 
powd and remade milks were detd Fresh milk proved 
best insofar as gams in wt , dry matter wt , vigor and 
body compn were concerned next were evapd milk and 
1 of the samples of powd milk Marked changes in body 
compn occurred with age increase Pigs at birth contain 
about 80% 11,0 Protein constitutes approx 60% of 
their dry matter while ash and fat contents average about 
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tor iUccp under various dietary condition^ K. JX J. 

The hemoglobin ecnteat at the Wood of laying hens on 
practical poultry rations M O Sctiuluc, C. A, I Ivctijcm, 
1 II Hart. and J G Hatpin Poultry Set 15, IM-t 
O'Hh) —A practical laying ration supplying about U 
mg f c ami 0 5 mg Cu per hen per ilay supported heavy 
8 tgg production without concurrent lowering of the hemo- 
globin content of the blood l ceding of ruldnl Vc and 
Cu (as lettbOih and CitV >«> faded to increase either the 
litinoglubin content ol the blood of the egg production 
I here was no evidence of ajjnnn m healthy, noninfcilcd 
H>mg hens receiving ihe practical ration There was 
evidence that during heavy laying 211% of the food Ctt 
ami 10% id the food I c may 1* tost m the eggs The I c 
j and Co lOWtrif. of some poultry ficds and supplements 
nice for yellow cc*a »« I, J 8, wheat COO, 7 2, help 
pki 0, 2 5, and oyster drill hH 0 and less linn 0 2 mg / 
kg , rr*.p K D Jacob 

Growth of chick embryos from hens fed different pro- 
tein levels Itolicri i'tmpnu. and R H Thompson 
Poultry 5n 15, IK >rfil I » 1"J Snihir the grow til nor the 
total N content ol the imbrvos so Jiitly afTccUd 

try varying the protein content of Ihi Inn rain a front 15 Oi 


decidedly until at weaning time total dry matter is m% 
and fat 1«>% greater than at birth The percentages ol 
fat a n d protein are appro < equal C K lelltrs 

The effect of feeding deaminized versus untreated cod- 
live: oils on growth, egg production and mortality of 
poultry II S Gutterulgt tan Dept Agr Pub 4"5, 
Tech fluff I, 2U pp 0*®') ~ Sec c * M > G 

Biological and biochemical investigation of the ascorbic 
acid ton tent of plant tissues containing chlorophyll or not 
Luck. Random, A Gtrotrd and C I' Lchland fluff soc 
el inn hoi 17, UA<> TMHlf'lJ -See C A 20, 75F 

L I Gilson 

Crystalline vitamin Bi Experimental and thntcal ob- 
servations M (> \ orivuis, K K Williams and It l 
Waterman J Am Med Assoc 105, I5V> - 

l vicietue shows fn.qtu.nt deficit ocy of vitamin B t m the 
human dietary hi a sludv of 100 cases of clinical niumis 
m which vitamin Hi crydih, 10 nig dulv, wife aitmiius- 
icred orally, 4f were remternf symptom fret, "ere 
benefited and X showed no improvmcnt In H casts of 
Rasiro-mieMmal hypotonutiy and anorexia, ft 
by iv.RCsiion of vitamin Hi ** " 

Studies on crystalline vitamin Bi 


.. . cured 

l’ P Griffiths 
Observations tn 


diabetes Martin G Vorhaus, Robert II \V dliams and * to 2-1 47% 


ftolicrt T Waterman Am J Dijriiiw Disritses Nnttt- 
lion 2, 5-H -57(1015) — l xptl deficiency of vitamin 11, 
causes a disturbance of the carbohuiratc meial'olism 
characterized by a rise in the blood sugar and in the glyco- 
gen content of liver ami muscle lhalittes me! lit us is 
suggest i\e of a nutritional disturbance and there is reason 
fo believe that a deficiency r,f ytlamin ft, may lie a factor 
in the production and diluent course of ihvs condition 


K D Jacob 


The vitamin D content and hemoglobin buddmsproper- 
ties of dehydrated kelp for chicks M Wuv iu Miller and 
Gordon l Jleatso Poultry Set i5, T>-J2{ l'>3(»> -—A 
sample of tlehvdrited help contained htllt nr no vitamin 
D and did not increase the liemoglolnn content of tin blond 
of s links on a normal ration Rations supplemented with 
kelp and rod fiver oil *cre not superior to fh« sc suppfe- 
nied iviih loddvstr oil alone lUc help contained U|C) 


in tnc production ana ciiiucm course oi i ms cvnmunn in «, immni »nn iinsud ™ «unc ivkki|i«j-mitou|u 
a sines of 11 eases of diabetes mtUuus to whom an av 7 4.1, ash 11 44, protein 8 57, Ca I 00, V 0 33, Cu. 0.WX1S4, 


of 10 mg of vitamin B, wax administered daily for 2X 
consecutive days, G showed an incwwf carbohydrate 
utilization I dward 1'ugle 

Diminution of the iodine number of the fats of guinea- 
pig fiver and adrenals In avitaminosis C L De Caro 
and M Gum Poll soc ttal In ol sper 10, 831( Ut'l'i) 
Helen Lee Gruehl 

Deficiency osteoporosis Joseph Letiowich Arch 
Path. 2Q, 74J-5KI ’> T>) — A ca‘i ol deficiency osteoporosis 
« described tn a Gf-year-oM white vom-tn Cbmealts, 
deficiency osteoporosis spears to he due to lark of vita- 
min I> The changes at the « liondro-osseoiis junction m 
deficiency osteopotosN 'ore similar to those in tickets 
O.feOKl « fit jel nlly increased in amt and thickness a- 
it is also m rickets The last 2 changes arc considered 
pathognomonic of rickets* Hence there is some histologic 


1 1 0 0000 \ and I 0 14% K D Jacob 

The phosphorus requirement? of growing chickens, with 
a demonstration of the vatue of controlled experimental 
feeding W V Watkins and 11 11 Mitchell Bouffey 
So 15, 3'2 tl(!9ffi) -In general, it appears tint the 
grcilir the ronsHftiptir.it of a diet unflihnectf itt some pur* 
ticulnr, the more pno-ly ttourishcd sutl be the oniiml with 
reference to the function affected h> the unbalanced ration 
Chickens m the sdf-tnliiliiiing phase of growth require 
more than 0 2d% of p in the ration hm no more than (l r >% 
for max growth and cakificalioii of the bones 

K I) Jacob 

AvatlabUity of calcium sails tor hone formation *nd 
nckeCs prevention m chicks ff. J U<atiat<l, C A 
I Ivehjeni, I It Hart and J C» Hatpin Poultry Set 
15, 42-7(Ht1fi) — The Ca in linn stone, gypsum, rock 


vulencc that slcficicncy osteoporosis mid uclcts may be 1 phosphate, Ca gluconate, •T?icnpho,' / steamed’ lionc 

" " **“* meal and dolomite appeared to he equally available for 

bone formation m chicks that were fed a ba-tl rarhttogenic 
ration supplemented with varying levels of covt-hvir oil 
1 he ash content of the fat-free lione was higher when the 
siippfcinent contained P in conjunction with Ca When 
the levels of co<l-livcr otl added to the ration were crit , 
— Ca hetate produced belter growth ntirl Irane fonnanoii 
sneep and t>*cn, g than did pptd Ca silicate When extremely msol. Co. 
.flowed that none sjficnics were fed their avadahifity was prop&ttional to 
’heir soly in 0 1% HCt, incnasing the cod-iivcr ml had 
do effect on Hit availability ol the Ca in such compds 
_ K U Jacob 

A new factor, not vitamin G, necessary for hatcfaabihty 
K B Nestler, T C n>crlv, K R I ihs nnd Harry W 
Tints Poultry Set iS.tiT 70(l‘iH ,} —a basal feed mist 
composed of ground^ y ellow corn 52 (5, pure wheat bran 


the same entity ffamet V Holmes 

Effect of the plane of nutrition on the course of snimal 
trypanosomiases M H Jrcnch and H l Hnrnliy 
Tanganyika Territory, Ann P.rfil Dept Vet So 1534, 
4A fSft — The course of T conroleosr disease from infec- 
tion to crisis a iimn fin cured, nr at any raic is not favorably 
affected i by planes ol numuon higher than those of ixin' 
Hnmiciiancc Digest ibihty espts oi * 

w»h rations of hay and concentrates, 

Id the anemia and loss of wt of affected animals caii be 
tmnirtiUd to impaired digestion Analytical data arc 
E’vcj* , K D Jacob 

The lime reijuiremeats of sheep MCI rsnUm 
Xnr Zeahnd J A t r SI, 2 - r“-GG< ID OJ -In [27 caws of 
mdk fever in ewe* the Ca content of the blood serum 
amotiri ted W --H mg /1W ec as compared with fitiout W 


a«?ara , ans , 225TS , n . 


a( cases the Ca did not exceed ft mg /IW c c Uvcial 
ewes were kept on a diet particularly low in Ca lor 2 2 » 
years without showing symptoms usually assoed with 
milk fever. I t apfwars ilm a jow Ca content jn the diet 
IS not Hie sole C3UM. nl rm!V fever in farm onwnnlv al- 
ttiough u mas conmhute to tjic incidence of the disease 
t ne Jtoiroo disease ol sheep in N /eafarnl h not caused by 
Ca deficiency in the diet, Jn ezpts with mature wethers 


at least enough vitamin O to meet the requirements ol 
chickens for bate ha lull t\ but lacks some other factor neces- 
sary for high harchabdity , which is relatively abundant in 
dried prsrk-fivcr ineaf and green gTav, and is present to some 
extent in a tmet. of devieuited meat meal, fish meal and 
dried buttermilk Dried whey is not a good source of this 
factor. Jacob 

Vitamza A storage by thickens Arthur *D.‘ Holme-, 
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Francis Tripp and Percy A Campbell Poultry Set 15, 
71~8(103G) — The av vitamin A content of livers from 8- 
week-old chit Vs that received 0 5% of sardine oil as a 
supplement to their ration was about 4 times greater 
than that of liters from chicks that receded 0 25% of oil. 
a significant difference due to the higher level of oil was 
also evident in the liters of 12-weeV-old chicks Regard- 
less of the amt of oil fed, the vitamin A content of livers 
from 12 neck-old chicks was larger than that of the livers 
from comparable 8 week-old chicks The no of eggs 
produced by 9-inontb-old pullets increased with the amt 
of oil contained in the rations, none of the pullets showed 
signs of vitanuti A deficiency High-producing flocks 
fed rations rich in vitamin A maintained an adequate 
body store of vitamin A throughout the reproduction 
pertod Thirty -one references K D Jacob 

The nutritive value of protemsf ar maintenance. Samuel 
Moms and Norman C Wright J Dairy Research 0. 
289-302(1' 136) — When minimal quantities of protein 
are fed in the maintenance ration of steers, a deficiency of 
I j sine will lead to a marked increase in the tinnarj N out- 
put A deficient} of cy Stine had no effect The catabolism 
of liodv tissue is shown by the high creatine excretion nnd 
s/N ratio of the excess S and N excreted This is thought 
to be tbt result of excessive deamination with the produc- 
tion of mild acidosis As regards unnary partition of N, 
there is some indication that a (jsme-dcficicnt diet cau<c* 
* decreased percentage excretion of urea N and an increase 
of ammonia N Biol xalues wcrecalcd with maire-germ 
meal, wheat gluten, txc flour and blood meal as the sources 
of protein in the ration The only marked difference in 
biol salue was in the case of wheat gluten, which is very 
deficient in lysine An approx value for the lysine re- 
quirements for maintenance lias been ealed . i e , 0 80 
g of lysine N per 10(X) lb live wt A II Johnson 

The B content of foods A G van Veen Grntf skani 
Tijdschr Nederland Indie 75. 2050-54(1933) —It was 
found, from the studv of different rations used in tbc 
tropics, that, if a normally working inhabitant of these 
countries with an av m of 50 kg and a daily calory 
supph of about 2500 assimilates less than 150 inter- 
national B units a day he runs a great nsk of getting ben 
hm If ihc supply is greater than 200 units these chances 
are practical]) ml Riccbirds and rats were used tn the 
expts J C Jurrjens 

Present status of the vitamin B complex C A 
J lubjun 1m J Pub Health 25, 1334-9(1035) ~ 
The vuamm B complex consists of at least 5 factors, Bi. 
Bi. B>, P. and flavins A brief sun-es with 27 references 
J A Kennedy 

Vitamin content of important foods in the child** diet 
CatlU lellcts Am J Pub Health 25, 1340-5(1935) — 
A short summary o! research findings at the Massachusetts 
j 1 *- College The data deal largrly wiib muxuns C 
and D m milk, (runs and ycgetables, with some informa- 




J A K 


Effect of ketogezuc diet on the blood sugar and the 
respiratory quotient of children fnii B Talbot and 
%elma Bates Am J Diseases Children 50, S27-34 
(1935) — TheR Q is reduced in children by ibeuscof Veio- 
gemc diets, although not io as great an extent as ta adult* 
The blood sugar is reduced, usually to 70 SO mg % The 
basaJ heat production is not affected by the diet 

E R Main 

Digestion of milk and of modified milk in vitro Dorothy 
letter and Frederic W Schluu Am J Durans Children 
50, 1101-fi(l'G5) — Untreated milk, lactic acid milk, 
evapd andpowd milks are digested rapidly and completely 
at pn 4-5 by artificial gastric juice which contains reraun 
In the absence of renmn digestion occurs only in the ranee 
of pH 1J4-3 0 I R Main 

Digestion of nuik and of modified milk in vivo Dorothy 
Tetter and J rwlcric W Rchlutz Am J Diseases C hi! Iren 
SO, llf)7-12(I‘i{o) — The time required to pro. luce the 
highest concn of sol N in the gastm contents after in- 
gestion of UnlrcaUil milk is 1 5 hrs , buttermilk and an 
treated milk with added renmn 0 5 hr , evapd milk with 


4 or without added renmn, lactic acid milk and protein 
milk 0 5-1 Ur and powd milk with or without added 
renmn 0 5-1 5 hrs E. R Main 

Prevention of rickets with a cod liver oil concentrate 
in milk M G Tctcrman and LI) Epstein Am J, 
Diseases Children 59, 11 52 -8 (1*435) , — The adirum Stra- 
tton of 22S units of vitamin D per day m the form of a cod- 
liver -oil concentrate incorporated in evapd milk provided 
j adequate protection against rickets in infants of the sus- 
ceptible age period The infants received in addn 30 cc 
of npc pineupple juice which gave adequate protection 
against scurry . E R. Main 

A further study of the antirachitic factor in human milk 
J A Sabri and hi M Tikn Arch. Disease Childhood 
10, 377-80(1935); cf C. A. 27, 1921.— RieLets m Tgyp- 
tnn infants appears to be due to an insufficient supply of 
provitamin in the mother’s milk as well as to the pfe- 

3 vailing deficiency la ultraviolet radiation E. R. M. 

The calcium, phosphorus and nitrogen retention of 
rats on soybf an-egg powder and whole milk powder diets 
! Reid CAinrse J Ph)Siot. 9, 307-14(1935) —Id 
btlancc crpis with growing rats further evidence was 
obtained that soybean -egg powder (cf f j 28, 3799 1 , 
29, 4(V>2 T ) contains adequate amts of vitamin D, Ca and 
1* lor normal bone deiclopmcnt The N retention and 

4 digestibility were greater than when whole milk powder 

was used L A Maynard 

A preliminary report on the nitrogen metabolism of 
preschool children Law Chen Rung and Wcn-Yuen 
Tang Chinese J Physiol 9, 375-82(1935) — la expts 
with 2 four-) car-old children eating a freely chosen, 
mixed diet coiug soybean milk, the av daily N intake 
ranged from 0 3J to 0 50 g per kg and the retention from 
0 0J to 0 054 g per kg In expts with 3 three-year-old 

5 children gistn a controlled mixed diet with cither soybean 

milk or cow mdk the N retention was too variable to reveal 
any differences between the 2 nulls With intakes of 
0 47 to 0 53 g per kg retention ranged from 0 4fl to 0 14 
g per kg LA Maynard 

Teeth and diet Cckstiuo Guglietmi Semana mrj 
(Buenos Aires) 1935. XI, 1043-5 —The importance of 
vitamin D, Co and I» is discussed A. E Meyer 

A Influence of calcium on carbohydrate metabolism 
Taichi liarada Bull Ckem Si>e. Japan 10, 491-WU 
(MJ5) — The little studied subject of the effect of Ca m 
carbohydrate metabolism has been inycstigaled with 
albino rabbits Ca lactate was used because it was found 
to be the most rasil) assimilated of the common Ca salt* 
The rabbits, wt approx 2 kg each, were allowed to fast 
24 brs after which the sugar in the blood and unne was 
detd A soln of 15 g of glucose was injected into ihc 
7 peritoneal cavity with or wttliout 0 5 g Ca lactate and 
(or) 0 2 cc adrenaline ( l /iiw) The blood sugar was again 
dMcf alter ffjS-ltr seed a. 1-tir tacervols Air d Ary 
finally after 24 hrs Tlie sugar in tbc unne for the 24 hr, 
period was also detd Adrenaline alone or glucose or a 
combination of the 2 all raised the blood sugar for set era) 
hrs and increased the sugar in the urine Ca lactate 
greatly retarded tins increase m both blood and urine 
sugar when injected with glucose or glucose and adrenaline 
but had little effect when injected with adrenaline alone 
Conclusion Diabetes is probably attended by imperfect 
Ca metabolism and this helps to account for the excess 
blood and unne sugar John T Miibery 

Studies relating vitamin C deficiency to rheumatic 
lever and rheumatoid arthritis, experimental clinical 
and general considerations II Rheumatoid (atrophic) 
arthritis James F Rinehart Ann Inlesnal hied. 9, 
9 C71 8 >(1**35) —-Subacute or chronic vitamin C deficiency 
in the guinea pig produce* an arthropathy with many 
similarities to rheumatoid arthritis Hence it taav be a 
factor in the etiology of the disease John T Myers 
Chemical relationship of blood cholesterol with a sum- 
maty of our present knowledge of cholesterol metabolism 
Lewis M Hurxthal and Hard M Hunt. Ann Internal 
Med 9, 7l7-27<Ulf.) — Diets of cxclu-ivc animal food- 
stuffs high to fat will increase blood cholesterol and may 
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be a f km to MKiiwfemi. Ilypnclrotetmfanu is ' **“>>”>. *><lt si«“« nJetmte to .storW^addjjWtt 

The experimental production of aoefflia in dogs by 


frequent ta xanthosis, hence a cholesterol free diet may 
be useful. In diabetes, more than 400 nig % indicates 
the imminence of serious complications Hyperthsre 
toicfism causes a drop and tijpothyroidisfti aa increase in 
bipod cholesterol It w low in hypopttuifanstn, and high 
if there are cholesterol deposits at the body J T W 


means of 'a bl a drtongue -producing diet Tom I>. Spies 
and Alexander S Dowling Am / Phynol »4, 25-9 
<1935), cf C A 27, 4565 —The baste diet consisted of 
commeal 400 g , cow-peas 50 g , casern (/reed from vita- 

8 ,“'f T 5 5? “LSnSul S s C m E ' of « 50% join of f me NH, am Etta tov Tbe tea of 


Arch ired <tr txj*c 37, 501 (1934). Bull sec j« hyt 
altmcnt 23, 367 — In % a nous regions of Spam xeroph- 
thalmia and hmeralopia are encountered, indicating an 
insufficiency of vitamins in the diet Similarly, deteriora- 
tion of teeth and rjeVets are extremely prevalent m 
children A Papmcau -Couture 

The vitamin potency of foodstuffs m Spain E Car 
rasco Cadenas and Calmen Olmcdo Arch med ctr 
a pec 37, 613(1934), Bull sac set hyg aliment 23, 3 
3t>7 — Expts showed that fresh tomato juice contains 
60-100 carotene units of vitamin A per g , less than 3 
units of vitamin B per 2 g , and sufficient vitamin C per 
l 5 g to retard the appearance of otherwise fatal scurvv 
A dose of 0 5 to l g of Andalusian bliVe (nl contains just 
sufficient vitamin A to prevent xerophthalmia, vie , 
&~10 units pet % and 3 antirachitic units per cc Egg 
>oU. contains no sntineunuc vitamin B A P C 

Carotenoids and the visual cycle Geo Wald J 
Gen. Physiol 19, 351-71(1935) — Tbe combined pigment 
and choroid la> er of the e> c of Kara pi puns or R esculema 
contain about I y xanthophjll and about 4 r vitamin A 
Du nng Sight adaptation, tantbdphj 8 falls 16-20% Light- 
adapted retinas contain about 02-Q 3 y A, dart-adapted 
retinas only a trace Rettnene, a hitherto undesen bed 
carotenoid, u> liberated from visual purple b> destruction 
with CHCl, and b> bleaching to visual jeltow b> light 


It reacts with SbCl, to > icld a deep blue color, with a single 
band at about 664 tn^ Free retmene is removed from 
isolated reiinas by reversion to visual purple and by de- 
compn. to colorless products including vitamin A Reti- 
nene is the source of A in tbe light-adapted retinas Iso- 
lated micas, when bleached and allowed to fade com- 
pletely , contain several times as much A as retina* Irons 
light-adapted frogs The visim! purple sjstem expends 


and development of anemia, dermatitis and black - 
tengue caw be prevented by the addn of large supplements 
of ventocuhn and can be remitted bi the addn of small 
amts of yeast £ ® Waller 

Adsorption cf grass and butter carotenes oa alumina 
A £ Gillam and M S El Ridi A a tar# 136, 914-15 
(1935) , cf C A 29, 5529’ —When pure £ -carotene from 
grass is twice adsorbed on alumina, it changes partially 
snto a substance similar to a -carotene Tbe process is 
reversible On readsorptioo Jbe substance reverts in 
part to tbe original 0 form Cryst a -carotene is also 
changed under these conditions It should be recognized 
that changes cap be brought about bi the process of 
chromatographic adsorption itself E D Walter 

Ascorbic acid fnlamta C) and pbytccarcinomata Liszlo 
Havas Nature 136. dsu(|935), cf C A 29, 8054*. 
S061* — Injection of a Vio.n* aq sobi of ascorbic acid 
into tomato plants increased the sue of tumors produced 
m these plants by Phylomonas tu mefaettns The av wt of 
the tumors cl the plants treated with ascorbic acid mas 
about 27% greater than that of the control plants Tbe 
total aiat of ascorbic aewi injected d'snng tbe 14-day 
penoil was about 2 7 mg per plant E D Walter 
Differentiation of the antnfemahtis factor Albert G 
Hogaa and Luther R Richardson Sctcnct 83, 17-18 


(UM6), cf C A 28, 7309* — Rats become denuded on 
tikmhi, and are healed by flavins Dvreuabtis is healed 
bv wbeat-gerro oil, but growth docs not occur Unless 
flavins are added Wheat-germ oil has no effect on de- 
nuding, and flavins has e no effect on dermatitis Vitamin 
B carriers, illuminated through plate gloss for 10 hrs at 
a distance of 10 in •with a 1500 w. Mazda bulb, heal 
dermatitis but flavins in addn. must be added to support 


A and is dependent upon the diet for its replacement 6 normal growth Apparently tbe denuded condition and 
*’ ’ ’ * • • • dermatitis h*\< lifOe Or no relation to each other 

E D. Walter 

Fraser, Robert J : Fraser's Vitamin Chart Chicago 
J’hoinpress, Inc 11 Reviewed in J An Osteopathic 
Aiire. 35, 217(1933) 

Hams, Leslie J Vitamins in Theory and Practice 
Cambridge Uiuv Press 240 pp 8s 6d. 

Kroesner, Hans Der Vcrfall des menschlicheir Gebisses 
als Talersclieimoig ews imifassetiderea Krankheitsbildes- 
Die Roll# des Vitaminmuogcls Berlin R. Schoetz 
132 pp M 5 60 

Kuczyns! a, M H Studies on Nutrition The Hague 
G. Kaeff 61 pp 3* 9d Reviewed »n Nutrition Ab- 
stracts & Rev 5 , M5{ 103b) 

Riba deau -Dumas, L , and Lntaste, Mane, tes noux- 


Vtsual purple behaves as x CoOjugated psotetn with 
retinene ta tbe prosthetic group Vitamin A is a precursor 
and a decootpo. product of visual purple, the visual 
processes constitute a e>de C H Richardson 

The nutritive value of the proteins of corn-gluten meal, 
linseed meal end soybean-nil meal Kenneth L TurV, 
F. B Morn son and L. A Maynard J Ayr Research 
51 , 401-12(1935), cf. C A 28, ^‘.--Metabolism 7 
studies were conducted with 3 growing wether lambs to 
del. the digestibility, storage and biol value of the pro- 
teins of soy bean-oil, com-gtuten and linseed meals Each 
Of the feeds was added to a iow-N ration m such amts as 
to furnish a protein level of ]0% with approx. 1% addn). 
being furnished bv the other ingredients cf the ration 
Mirations were equai-.red m energy content Tbe av 
cocffs.. of apparent digestibility for protein, tbe 


values of the protein w«e, r<sp , G7 0, 33.S and 72 S% A, ^ SQQ _ - tc * _ PP _ F 16 
for soy bean -oil meal, GGJ3. 26 5 and 65 7% for corn- 
glutea meal, and 63^, 26 7 and 67 7% for linseed meal 


These data show the superiority of the proteins of 
wan -oil meal over those furnished by linseed meal and 
com -gluten meal. They indicate that tt i 8 


!«**?«? m quality of protein using sheep and 

the N -balance type of erpcnmtntation W. If. Ror S 
The impo ttrnce of cy stme for the growth of fur of rabbits ' 
A. /.Herat lev. dhentyanoe Ddo 1935, Nos 4--5, 14- 
S *?** ta lhe oi ntot« 
bad no effect . Addn of 0 5 to 10 % c> stme daffy increased 
thewf. and quality of the fur, R V Shvamberg 
Chemicsl nature oi vitamins F G V Formal 
A li5, 6ol 'V ch ^»sJ and Druggist 123, 7S&-7 
tissjs;.— A survey of the present chern. knowledge of 


. Maty S , and Borgrson, Gertrude M. • Child 
Nutrition or. a Low-Priced Diet with Special Reference 
S u PP ,eBI «2n tar y Value of an Egg a Day, the Effect 
of Adding Orange Juice and ol Replacing Egg by Liver. 
New VorL Columbia Umv (Bureau of Publications). 
109 pp Reviewed in J Am. Med Assoc. 106. 212 
(193(1) 

Scblager, C R , and Prufer, J Lehrbnch der Kratiien- 
tmahroog Berlin A Schwarxenfecrg, Reviewed tn 
-Nu/tj/wis Absircrti & Rev. S, 564(1933). 

Schteisgart, Mario Alimentaaoc y diefetica. Buenos 
Aires Amceto Lopez 5S3 pp 

Diet hlanual of University Hospital, University of 
'Michigan Prepared by Dept of Dietencs, Utuv. Hos- 
pital 2nd ed Ann Arlw, Aficft : Goo Wahr. 85 pp 
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Variations in the lactose content of milk M R 
Brown, W E Peterson and R A Gortner. J Dairy 
Am 19, 81-92(19 56) — A similarity was found between 
the lactose content of the morning and evening milk of 
individual cows, whin the samples were taken at the regu- 
lar milking periods The latlo*c content showed con- , 
siderable variation between successive hourly samples 
Hourly variations were found n the blood sugar of milk- 
ing cows Simultaneously collected samples of blood and 
tmlk show little or no pos correlation in sugar content 
In gen-ral, samples ol milk collected 1 hr later than the 
blood samples showed greater tendency to higher correla- 
tion in sugar content than do simultaneously collected 
samptes It is sugt/sted that improved comparative 
studies might be obtained by first stripping the gHnd, 
taking the t lood «ami 1c, then taking the milk sample by 
slnnping 1 hr later Philip D Adams 

Effect cf gaagliectomy on mw'ral composit on of the 
bone \Urcdo 1 irrannini J'e'kotogua 27, 777 f(0 
(1935) — In the tones ol the posterior extremities of the 
dog, after lumbar gvigliectotny, there wa . noted a slight 
decrease in the total a«h (as from O 52 to 63 41%), a 
decrease m the Ca content (from SOM to St 11%). an 
mcreasc in the Mg content (from 0 29b to 0-334%) and a 
slight mcrca'c in the P content (from 1024 to 10-30%) 
All the data ate t,a -t *1 on the wl of degreased dry bones 

G A Bravo 

The gfacofytrc power of the human blood X Saha- 
tmt Fa Wogi ca 27, 78. -“{1 933) — The expts made in 
man by means of drugs (Synctgtn Sandox, atropine) act- 
ing on the vegetative nervous system do not support the 
idea that the* system would have a direct influence on 
glucolj 515 in xitro G A Bravo 

Carbon monoxide intoreation and its relationship to 
fatigue L go Hassi an I Carlo Sores ma Fast med 
apphcaUs la.aro tnd 6, JStj- "< 1S( 1 0 S — Iatigued guinea 
pigs showed li_>s resistance to the actum of illuminating 
gas (17% CO i than riuiet annuls U7en the toxic ac- 
tion of CO is prevalent, there t an mcrea«c, and when the 
fatigue IV prcvjl nt ilin is a dr* reave of hemoglobin 
and of the glol uUr val* e T atl„uid and intoxicated 

animals decreased in wr , but those only intoxicated 
showed a 'fight increase G A Bravo 

Radiation of heat from the human body V The 
transmission of infrared rad^tion through skin James 
L) Manly and Carl Musehenhcun J Clm Imcitiga- 
ivrn 15, l ■'I 1 9, lii A (unit 95% of infrared rays are ab- 
sor(x.d Within 2. mri of the surface The therapeutic 
effect is conf ned 1 1 the surface The absorption spec- 
trum of human wet skin is essentially that of water 
Ipon drying other absorption bands appear J I) B 
The effects of inhalation of helium mixed with oxygen 
on file mechanics ot" respiration Ah an L Baraeh and 
Mom? Eckiran J Cfin Intesltgatnn 15, 47-61(1036) — 
Hel ur decrea ed the effort of the resruratory muscula- 
ture and as a phys fun* lion lowered intrapleural pressure. 

J B Brown 

A test for abnormally large amounts of parathyroid hor- 
mone m the blood Bengt Hamilton and Walter J. 
Highman J Clin ItrtsuzaHen 15, 99-100(1930) . 
cf C A 27, 117 — Serum from a patient is injected 
mtramiisruUrly into the legs of a rabbit which has lasted 
for 12 hrs Immediately afterward the rabbit ts given 
0276 g CaCb in 10 cc water by stomach tut* This 
dosage is repeated at 1 3 a-d 9 hrs Si rum Ca detns 
are made and the results are interpreted based on the Ca 
rise J B Brown 

Filterable senna calcium in lale pregnant and parturient 
women and in the newborn Mane Andersch and r red 
\V. Oberst J Clin In-esligatian 15, 131 3(1*130) — 
Av values lor Alterable scrum Ca are const in nonpreg- 
nart, late pregnant and parturient women ard in the new- 
born, reported variations are due primarily to changes in 
the total Ca J. B Brown 

Liver function as tested by the lipemie curve after 


1 intravenous fat administration Arthur Karhlas, G Ly- 
man Duff, Herbert C Tidutfl and L Lmmett Holt, Jr 
J. Clm Imestigation 15, 143-51(1010) — Administration 
of CCL to dogs causes difficulty in removal of fat from 
the blood after intravenous injection. Tins is probably 
due to liver damage caused by CCU The Itpemtc curve 
after fat injection may be of value in the study of liver 
function J B Brown 

The hpides of human blood Eldon M Boyd and II, J 
Tweddcll Trans Ray Soc Can 29, Sect V, 113-21 
(1935); cf C A 29, 74 F V —Blood samples were taken 
from 9 human subjects every 3 firs during the day and 4 
hrs during the night and analyzed for total lipide (I), 
total fat acids (II), phospholipidex (111), total cho- 
lesterol, ester cholesterol (IV), free cholesterol (V) and 
neutral fats (VI) III and V remained relatively const 
during the 21 hrs on a normal balanced diet IV began 
3 to ri^e 'lightly during the p m , reaching a max alia in 
VI was lowest at 4 a m and increased to a max plateau at 
8 a m to 5 p m The curve lor II closely paralleled that 
for I From the changes recorded it is concluded that 
variations in IV and VI occur chiefly in the red blood cells 
Rachel Brown 

The estrogenic acfvity of l-«xo 1,2, 3, 4 tetrahydro- 
phenanthrene, an addition to Our communication on I- 
oxo-1,22,4 fetrahydrophenanthroJ 7 Adolf Butenandt 
* and Gerhard Schramm Dtr 68B, 2303(1935), cf 
C A 30, 1375’, Cook, Dodds ard Hewett, C. A 27, 
1449, 3525 — 1-Oxo-l ,2,3,4 tetrahydrophenanthretie ises- 
trogemcally active for castrated female trice m a single 
70 mg do* c, but inactive if divided into 0 portion* and 
administered in 3 days W. F Bruce 

Gases in the blood during muscle work I X. N 
Blokhin J Physiol (USSR) 19. 1258-64(1935) — 

5 Work which requires increased breathing, bordering on 
asphyxiation, markedly lowers the amt of COi in the 
blood, both in the arteries and in the veins, the muscles 
intensively detain Oj and give up COj to the blood 

II Cohen 

The toxicity of the air exhaled by man M I. Gra- 
tnmitzkil and l I Sivcrlzev J I'hynot (U S 5 R I 
19, 1265-70(1933) — 1 The action of exhaled atr on an 
isolated frog heart was studied by an improved Straub 

6 pneumatic registration method In most of the expts , 

the replacement of the ordinary room air by exhaled 
air caused a weakening in the heart activity The cami 
live agent is not merely the CO* of the exhaled air, some 
other volatile substances, probably of basic nature, arc 
responsible The air of old and sick persons is more toxic 
than that of young and healthy individuals II C 

General character of the unconditioned reflex activity 
of the two parotid glands Ya I’ Sklyarov ilrd 
1 expil (Lkraine) No. 2, 66-77(10'’ 5) — The activity of 
the glands depended on the localization of the stimulant 
(food) in the mouth, when ila*-ed on the right side the 
right gland worked more intensively, when the stimulant 
was on the left side the left gland secreted more. Ap- 
parently the excitation spreads along one side of the reflex 
arc with very little crossing S A Corson 

The aqueous and mineral fraction of saliva during con- 

8 turnons secretion P Ya Mukhina SUd nptl 
(Ukraine) No 2, 74-89(1935) —In acute expts on dogs 
the sprnal cord was cut, producing a continuous secretion 
from the submaxillary glands Every 12-21 mm warm 
Ringer soln was introduced intravenously to compensate 
for the loss of fluid The quantity of saliva decreased 
regularly after 3-5 hrs This was due to a decrease in the 
nervous stimulation and not to exhaustion of the aq 
function of the gland because 1 leeding (thus stimulating 

9 the central nervous system), injection of pilocarpine (0 » 
cc ofal%so!n per 5 kg of body weight) or elec stunu- 
latraj of the cut nerve again increased salivation. This 
aq function was practically inexhaustible because re- 
peated stimulation of the nerve sometimes produced a 
greater salivation than the first stimulation Moreover, 
the gland which was continuously active did not respond 
less intensely to pilocarpine than the gland which was 
inactive throughout the expt (because of cut nerve). 
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Tlie latter did give at first a greater percentage of solid 1 
residue winch decreased subsequently The rate of secre- 
tion of both submaxillary glands «is usually similar and 
bad no relation to the Wood pressure The dewise ir 
the solid residue with time (this was apparently inde- 
pendent of the rate of secretion) was mostly at the tx 
peusc of the org components, the salts remaining pn. 
tically const B A Corson 

Influence of the water vapor content of an odorous gas 
on the olfactory sensation 11 Wixrdentan Arch 
neerland physiol 20, 5*H H 11131 — rdtv four of IK3 
observations showed considerable difference in the irt 
tensity of the smell of isoamjl metaie when brought t«> 
the nose through the aid of dry air ns inmpared With humid 
air Dry air gave sensibly gteattt te*-tths FLU 
The effect of high concentrations of light negative at 
mosohenc ions on the growth and activity of the Blbino rat , 

LTnerruigtiin and Karl 1 Switch J Ind U> g 17 3 ^“^i.onl 
283-80935) — A comparison of th< weight curves and pussinie conneii urn ■ 
the mean values for hemoglobin through the growth 
period of this group with thosi of a comparable control 
group revealed no significant diffircnccs The mean 
activity of the exptl group was significantly greater 
than that of the control group Fifty albino rats wen 
exposed to an atm contg 12 X Ilf neg tons per cc 
The tons had a mobility in the order of • - 


volt per cm 

during the age period from 21 to TOO days ALE 
Cytology of the adrenal F F MiKteieie and Laura 
J Nahm Mo Agr Expt Sta , Bull No 340 (.Ann 
Kept 1933), 13(19.14) —Changes were found in the fat 
and mitochondrial content of cortical cells during the 
estrua! cycle In the zona glomeeulosa these changes in 
volved a variation in the no and size of the fat spheres 
The changes tn fat content were continuous throughout 
the cycle showing on increase in procstrus and carjy 
tsinri and reaching a height tn earty metestnis The 
was followed by a decrease throughout diocstrum Changes 
in the fat content of the cells of the zona fasciculata ami 
reticularis closely parslUkd those of the zona gloincnilosa 
C R Tellers 

Effect of olkalinizatioa of drmtong water on the p a of 
the jugular blood of feeder cattle Paul Gcrlaugh, C II 
Hunt and B II Edgtngton Ohio Agr Expt Sta , 
Bull No 548 (33rd Ann Kept ), 78(!<M*) —lor cattle 
meivmgapprox 3 gal rhily of water contg 1% NnHCO,, 
the Ph of the jugular blood was 7 AS compared to a value 
of 7 54 for the controls In another shipment of cattle 
these resp values for p» were S 01 and 7 84 There was 
no difference in the occurrence of disease in the un- 
treated and alkalized cattle C R Fellers 

Basal metabolism of women over 35 years of age 
Hughina McKay and Mary Drown Patton Ohio Agr 
I *Pt. Sta , Butt No 543 (33rd Ann Kept ), 82(1915) — 
The basal metabolism of women alwve 35 years of age 
remains at a fatri> uniform level until t! e age of 50 is 
reached, after which the basal metal ob'in dirlines to a 
definitely low cr figure per unit of wt or surface area The 
heat product urn at ages 35-50 averaged 2t 1 cal per kg 


an<m and the feces of beiUtiy young infants contain no 
PrCO*lI Feces of adults contain 40 130 mg per U>0 E 
fresh material E I Gilson 

A characteristic cf the normal physiological state 
The bromine index of the urine N Bcr-sonofT, A Val- 
Itite and R Saircz Bull s»c chim hoi 17, l')73- /| S 
(pi 15) The Br miles or Br no of the urine is the no 
of mg of free Br fist <1 by 1 cc of urine under specified con- 
s R n» „ ditions The method i- de erded The fir no for the 
'Xrch * urine oflicalrbv infvwtsvguJ 1 mwttb wild aye ( > months, 
i> Mi 1 yr , I 2 and i > yrs . 1 2 I I In patliol ^cases 
it may escred 7 T1 e Br no for adults is 0 8-4 7, ov 
about 2 f> It «s increased m M rile diseases and m 
raket* It is not dtpendc-nt on tic mineral campds or 
tic total C of the urine ft depends partly on the phenols 
and imidazole dines , and probably the indole denvs , 
of the urine, htnn it is rtbltd 10 the protein metabolism 
njrreascs, indicating a 
possible connection t ctwien wlaniwi C and protein met aim- 
ij-m I- r Gilson 

Doses of follicubn required to produce mtmexea and 
limits of stage of intervention I nenne Wolff and Albert 
(•inglinger ! on: pi rend soc bid 120, 1 14 10(1935) — 
A drop of oil soln of follteulin benzoate contg 2500-5000 
raniM units mtrodmtd inio tin allanioidal sae of a chick 
i-mbryo on the 4ib or “th day of nu nliation converts it to 
an intcr‘exual form Structure of the genital glands of 
different types of interseies obtained by injecting follicu- 
bn into male chick embryos Ibid 11(V 18 —De- 
velopment of the male intersexes obtained by injecting 
folheulin into the embryo Morphological changes In the 
genital organs after hatching Ibid WU 3 —Histological 
changes in the genital organs after hatching Etienne 
Wolff Ihd WU 5 —Action, of male hormone (etndro- 


s sterone) injected into the chick embryo Production 
„ 5 tntersexes Ibid 1312-14 —Discussion of results 

obtained with male hormone Ihd 1314-lb. 

L E Gilson 

Sexual Inversion of the ovarian ebauche in the chick 
embryo (by injection of sex hormones! Vera Dartchakov. 
Compt rend soc hoi 120, 597 0(1931) — Mechanism 
of the action of folheulin injected info a male chick embryo 
Ihd 983-2 L E GiKon 

6 A 2 otemla and chloremia in vttro J Loi'clcur Compt 
rend soc hot 120, 005-7(193 ">) — Thcaddn of hf compds. 
to blood in utro modifies the Cl content of the corpuscles 
in a ccn‘c which depend* on the permeability of the cor- 
pii'clcs for the compds added Thu-, urea, which readily 
enters the cells, causes a decrease in cell C), while glycyl- 
gljcme, which does not enter, causes an increase, the 
effect tn cither case equalizes osmotic pressure Azotemia 
and chloremia during histolysis Ibid 075-8 — In 

7 tissue destruction in win c-vch of the various waste N 
compds entering the blood stream affects corpuscle Cl 
in one or the other of the above-mentioned way s 

L E Gilson 

Changes in the epithelium of the bladders of mice during 
urine retention after injections of estrone A Lacassaguc 
Compt rend soc hoi 1 20, 833-5 (1935) —Estrone 


per 24 hrs. At ace 50-50 tins valuta* in^ T F*3t«Hy injected into young mice Retention of the 

Osteodystrophy and hormone ^ fr> ‘*ic epiihclnl cell-, of tl e bladder showed a 

GrroVt 79 Pt; .^7 pyv l J t' * M3rX wark{ ' ,1 Frolifcntitm. probably the reMilt of the pro- 

vmh (rfSJUaSl .“jStoT 3 l ™^‘'”'“>- , *«L.horn.oOTmthtbla«treffl.MK 

only 'riie seeMdan^Ybvroid^eland^bL^Uo*^ the^rif n °* Presence In the unne of certain women of a substance 

function of seetmdao thyroid coul/not fce prev enfed by o -- h * --f , of a woman, age 30. 

simultaneous adnumstration of thymus and spleen prenns 
Curing ol ostcodj 'trophy by means of -such hormones 
*c«ns to be unsuceessful S S de Finllj 


Butyric acid contenl of normal urine ladishv Kimc 
7o“^— p>o‘ m ‘ il0 ' i7, 15 “W»0W5): cf C A 29, 


.. — PrCOjH does 
AIhjik 4-8 n. z i'o! wti , « 
hr*. Butyric acid of feces 


occur in norma! human unne 
acid i« evneted m the urine m 24 
" Ihd. IWfv-fi — The mcco- 


symptoms of ovarian tnsitfficicnty, was injected 
into young female mice cither before or at the same tune 
that injections of uruie from pregnant women were made 
the Aschhcim reaction w~i« neg in every case The pres- 
ence of an antagonistic substamo is postulated 

aa n t I- E Gilson 

/ujsorpticn of creatine and creatinine by red corpuscles. 
™ 9 m 'P { r<ni s " e b ' nS 120, 910-17(1935) — 

Washed beef erythrocytes did pot adsorb creatine from 
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dd solns in Locke soln Under the same conditions they 
adsorbed considerable creatinine, the proportion increasing 
with the temp throughout the range 7—44°. Effect of 
pn on the adsorption of creati nin e by red blood corpuscles 
Ibid 918-20 — The p a range C 4-8 3 was used Max. 
adsorption occurred at 7 3 L E Gilson 

FaZbCUkouru during nursing Giuseppe Tata Hass, 
cltn ierap set offint 34. 205-70(1935), ef C A. 29, 
7428* — During the period of amenorrhea nursing women 
showed very low or no folliculmuna while with return of 
menstruation the titer rose to the normal values of the 
sexual cycle Helen Lee Gruehl 

Recent advances m science agricultural physiology 
Arthur Walton Science Progress 30, 510-13(1936) —A 
review devoted chiefly to endocrine studies J S II 
The chemistry and physiology of the androsterone group 
Kurt Tscheming Angela Chen 49, 11-16(1936) — The 
following subjects are discussed (1) the natural repre- 
sentative of the androsterone group, (2) the specificity 
of the androsterone action, (a) the capon comb test, (ft) 
the vesicular gland test, (3) the relation between the 
androsterone group and the estrone group Data and 
twenty-five references are given Karl Kammermeyer 
Chemical studies on the adrenal cortex I Frac- 
bosation studies AO hormone concentrates J } Pfiffncr, 
Oskar Wintersteiner and Harry M Yars J Biol Chem 
111, 585-97(1935) II. Isolation of several physiologi- 
cally inactive crystalline compounds from active extracts 
Oskar Wraterstemer and J J Ffiffnex Jbtd 599-612, cf. 
C A 28, 6814'. — The pcrtnutite purified fraction (11 9 g ) 
from 1D0 kg of beef adrenal gland assaying 15 dog units 
per mg was subjected to a C,H» distribution procedure 
and a C«H, concentrate of 450 mg assaying 250 dog units 
per mg was obtained This was further fractionated and a 
final active fraction of 153 mg assaying 400 dog units per 
mg isolated It was a pale yellow simp which would 
not crystallize Evidence was obtained of the presence of 
an <*,0-unsatd ketone and of hydroxyl groups in the hor- 
mone In the process of fractionation of the hormone 
concentrates 6 physiol inactive cryst compds were iso- 
lated Four were N -free and tbe 5th, C,iH«0»N„ is m all 
probability leucylprolme anhydride One of the compds 
is probably identical with the substance regarded by 
Kendall, el at Proc Staff Meetings Mayo Clin 10, 245 
(1935) os the life-maintenance hormone The discrep- 
ancy between the findings cl these investigators and the 
authors’ results regarding the physiol activity of this 
compd is discussed Preliminary analytical characteriza- 
tion of the compds is given but larger quantities are 
necessary to establish with certainty their compn 

A P Lothrop 

The biological activity of theelol Roland K Meyer, 
Lloyd C Miller and Geo T Cartland J Biol Chem 
112 , 597-604(1936) — Theelol has little biol activity as 
regards the adult spayed rat but much when detd m the 
immature rat The quant relationship between cfteelol 
and thcelm differs with different methods of assay When 
administered in oil and measured by the vaginal smear 
method international standard theelm is approx 90 
times more active than theelol and 250 times more active 
when injected in aq 10% ale eontg 0 5% NaiCOi 
Theelol is 4 times as active as standard theelm when detd 
by the opening of the vagina in immature rats 

A P Lothrop 

The influence of feeding amino acids and other 
compounds on the ezcretion of creatine and creatinine. 
Meyer Bodansky with the technical assistance of Virginia 
B Duff J Bwl Chem 112, 615-24(1936) —Arginine, 
aspartic acid, glutamic acid, cystine, histidine, tyrosine, 
choline, betaine, sarcosme and the salts of guanidine ad- 
ministered in comparatively large doses by stomach tube 
produced no effect on the excretion of creatine or creatinine 
in young adult rats The output of creatine was definitely 
increased and that of creatinine was not influenced by gly- 
cine Alanine produced similar though less striking or 
const changes Increased elimination of creatine fol- 
lowing ingestion of guanidine -acetic acid suggests its 
probable conversion into creatine but at best this is 


1 only presumptive evidence of extra creatine formation 
Creatine given m doses varying from 35 to 120 mg was 
recovered in the urine within 48 hrs in amts varying 
from 30 to 80% The oxidation product, creatone, pro- 
duced no significant change in either the creatine or crea- 
tinine output. A P Lothrop 

The composition and action upon calcium metabolism of 
Ah-chiao (donkey skin glue) and commercial gelatin 

jTGNi Chinese J Physiol 9, 329-38(1935).— Donkey 
skin glue, derived mainly from collagen, resembles gelatin 
in eontg the essential ammo acids, lysine, arginine and 
histidine Though eontg only very small amts of Ca 
both the glue and gelatin markedly increased Ca reten- 
tion as shown by limited balance expts with 2 dogs 
The possibility of a Ca-canying action by glycine is sug- 
gested L A Maynard 

The hematopoietic action of Ah-chiao (donkey skin 

3 glue). T G Ni Chinese J Physiol 9,383-91(1935) — 

In dogs the drug possesses a hematopoietic aetton com- 
parable to gelatin, which is not dependent upon the Te and 
Cu contents L. A Maynard 

Blood indican in normal conditions Luigi Pinclh 
Btochim Ierap sper 22, 503-7(1935) — The indican in 
the blood of normal persons varies between 0 20 and 0 72 
mg per 3000 rc II js found exclusively in the plasma, 
not in the corpuscles A E Meyer 

4 Ketogenesis in liver tissue and its autoregulation. 
S Leites and A I Odinov. Btochem 7. 282, 345-61 
(1935) — Rabbit liver pulp incubated for 24 hrs produces, 
apparently through autoxidation, 8-hydroxybutync and 
acetoacetic acids This ketogeme process is much more 
pronounced in livers from rabbits which bad fasted 48 hrs 
The optimum conditions for acetoacetic acid formation in 
liver from ronfasting rabbits is Rn 5 0, and for (J-hydroxy- 

5 butyric acid formation Pn 7 0, but in liver from fasting 
rabbits the optimum pn is 5 6 for both Tbe amt. of 
ketogenesis in 24 hrs depends to a degree upon the original 
acetone body content of the liver, the lower the preformed 
content tbe more intense is the production of new acetone 
bodies Likewise the ketogenesis from added butyric 
acid depends upon the content of the liver in preformed 
acetone bodies, with a low preformed level 8 hydroxy- 
butyric acid is formed, but with a high level the amt of 

6 fl -hydroxy butyric acid after incubation for 24 hrs may 

actually dimmish Added to the liver of fasting rabbits, 
butyne acid stimulates more intensive ketogenesis than 
in livers of nonfasting rabbits, and only when the pre- 
formed ketogenesis is very extensive docs it actually exert a 
depressing effect Neither AcONa nor pyruvic acid has 
any influence on tbe ketogenesis in the incubated liver 
pulp S Morgulis 

Influence of the cortical hormone on the glycogen con- 

7 tent of the liver Herbert A Hochfeld Btochem Z 
282, 392-8(1935) — Tbe liver glycogen of the rat on a 
pure fat diet is somewhat higher than on a normal diet, if 
the glycogen is detd following one fast day. Likewise in 
rats, alter one day of fasting, the liver glycogen is greater 
if the animals, 3 days previously, have been fed pure fat 
and injected with cortical hormone than if they have been 
fed a mixed diet and treated with the hormone The 

a glycogen content of the liver is much higher if the cortical 
treatment is given also during the fast day This seems 
to indicate sugar formation from the fat depots under corti- 
cal hormone influence S Morgulis 

Transformation of fat to sugar. Walter Haarmann 
Btochem 7 282, 406-18(1935) — The lactic acid forma- 
tion in surviving organs is increased by tbe addn of 
butyric and of 8 hydroxy butyne acids This increase is 
not covered by the loss of carbohydrate, therefore, tlie 

* fat acids must serve as the source of the lactic acid formed, 
and thus of sugar since lactic acid is converted to sugar. 

S Morgulis 

Comparative studies on lactic acid formation and carbo- 
hydrate loss in tissues under aerobic end anaerobic condi- 
tions Walter Ilaarmann and Hans Brink. Btochem Z 
282, 419-33(1935).— Considerable differences were ob- 
served in the lactic acid formation and carbohydrate diminu- 
tion in various organs and animals in the presence or absence 
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glycene acid and I mol pyruvic acid is reduced to lactic 
acid The second proems is much more rapid. The 
giucolysis of the muscle, like the fermentation process, 
can t>c sepd into partial reactions either by means of NaP 
or CIIjlCOjH, the pyruvic acid being the biol. cquiv. of 
the Ac II and lactic acid of the ale The phosphorylation 
and dcphosphorylat ion proceed stoichiometncaily through 
the adenylic acid, system. The giucolysis differs from 
the absence of O, is usually 9 fermentation m that hex osc diphosphate reacts ui muscle 
- lactic ext with pyruvic acid reducing it to lactic acid and be- 
coming ox id ued to phosphoglyccric acid This reaction 
does not uivolvc fees tenficat ion, so that it may progtess 
even when the adenylic acid system has been very greatly 
attenuated The function of methylglyoxa! as an inter- 
mediate phase is entirely denied S Morgnba 

Synthesis of creatine phosphate in organ extracts and 
lidU amihicallv turn anaeromcaiiy uiycogcno»r»» m living spermatoroa Isabel Torres Biochem. Z 
beef mu-ale i- gT eater under airobic than under 3 283. 120-33(1935) —The transformation of phospho- 
anaefobn tondtiions but in rabbit munles or in beef ~ u u * r * mn * ,n + »»«'»■«“ * , " ;f "* v ‘ ’** 


of O) Oj docs not cause a roe m lactic acid in the heart 
muscle (beef, dog) or in skeletal muscles of beef or bttttn 
imiit of dog In Oi, on the addn of glucose or glycogen, 
the lactic acid is unchanged In the muscles of rabbits, 
however, the lactic acid formation on the addn of glucose 
or glycogen is Jess m O, than m ns absence In brain tissue 
(dog) lactic acid is formed from glucose both aerobically 
and anaerobically. J»« like in tumor tissue The de 
crease ui t arbohy drate in tl 
much greater Ilian the corresponding Kw tease 
acid The carbohydrate of beef mu<ck. decreises lew 
aerobically than anaerobically, but in rabbit or dog 
muscle this difference is not observed In the beef heart 
ihe gluLOM? diminishes much more under aerobic conditions 
than under aimrobtc, but m the dog heart the reverse 
is the case in the brain glucose disappears more 
rapid!) atrotucafl) than anaerobically Glycogcno!)"'" 


heart iKre is no such difference O, docs, not inhibit 
iactu iu ui formation from pyruvic acid, mcthytgl) - 
oral, fimiHie or succinic acid Succinic acid is not 
transferred to lactic acid at alt under anaerobic conditions 
S Morgulis 

Disappearance of lactic acid tit tissues under aerobic and 
anaerobic conditions \\ alter Haarmann and Hans 
flunk Btochtm Z 282, 434~tO(I<V) ! >> —Lactate added 
to tissues disappears equally well both under ncrobw and 
anaerobic conditions S Morgulis 

Calcium metabolism w the first phase of coagulation 
m Mechanism of thrombin formation If Schcurmg 
Bwthtm Z 233, 1 11(1935), cl C A 29, SOW —The 
reaction of Ca** with prothrombogen, which initiates 

the thrombin formation, obeys the mass-action law ....... 

The inhibiting effect of Ca or prothrombogen excels is s taurochohc acid content of 144-S09 mg 

attributable to the formation of other inactive substances ** •* *— *» 

besides thrombogen kinder the influence of thrombo- 
kina«e more neg Ca complex is formed (thrombin-Ca) 
depending upon the thrombogen present in the <erutn 
The reaction likewise follows the law of nt3xs action 
Thus, prothrombogen + Ca** — thrombogen + throni- 
bokmase si thrombin, or thrombin/ (thromboge n/pro- 
thromhogen X Ca**) X thrombokinasc *» K Normal 
dog serum contains the optimum amt of Ca** for the 


pvruvic acid to phosphocrentmc proceeds best, r 
muscle ext , ui exts from testes This is apparently a 
function of ihe live sperm, because considerable synthe- 
sis is secured also with spermatozoa washed in serum 
S M 

The part played by the tnyogen volume in the muscle 
fiber volume Wilhehmne Haumann and Hans H Weber 
Biochem Z 283, 140-52(1935) — The myogon makes up 
about 35% of the vol of cut mammalian muscle, but in 
uncut single fibers it probably does not take up quite 20% 
of the vol S Morgulis 

Influence of thyroparathyroidectomy and of bile acids 
on the bile acid excretion and the p K of fistula bile 
Slunsaku Tsupoka J Biochem (Japan) 22, 307-74 
(1935) — Before parathyroidectomy 9-71 ce bile was se- 
creted in 0 hrs of sp gr 1010-1025, Pn C Sl-7 02 and a 
“ ”13-3 132% 


prothrombogen content, but an excess of prothrombogen 
for the amt. of thrombokma.se S Morgulis 

Cleavage, oxidation and energy metabolism in the dog 
IV. Absorption of fructose by the organs of the dog in 
vivo M. Wienruchowski and H Piste! B tot hem Z 
283, 30-44(1935); cf C A 30. 109C 1 -Fructose ad- 
- '.istered by continuous intravenous injection 


me ocia conicm 0‘ »-n rvw nig , or 
concn Two or 3 days after thyroparathyroidectomy the 
bile excretion decreased on the av 48 4% with a 39 2% 
smaller taurochohc acid content (the relative cone n in- 
creased 32%) and a pn 7 93-S 42 On feeding taurochohc 
acid, 3-5 days after the operation, the secretion of bile 
increased on tire av 21% and that of taurochohc acid 
37 8%, while the pn decreased to 6 70-7 S3 Thyro- 
parathyroideetomy thus leads to a thickening of the bile 
and greater alky , which is a reflection of the general al- 


kalosis ^ S. Morgulis 

The composition of the nitrogenous components of dog 
stomach wall Koro Ikeyama J. Btothem. (Japan) 22. 


397-407(1935) — The fundus, cardrnm and pylorus of 
dog stomach were analyzed. The muscular and mucous 
layers were analyzed separately. The material was cut 

— - — mto small pieces and preserved ra 94% ale , then it was 

sorbed with remarkable constancy by the various organs, end. 3 days in an ale -ether nut. and filtered off. The 
m the following order liver 21 mg per g per hr , or- total N in these sep. portions varied from 12 46 to 13 30% 


guns of the portal vein 3 5 mg and the motor system 0 4 
mg. (for muscles alone 0 8 mg ) , ihe head organs O 39 
mg , and all other organs 2 mg The formation and ab- 
sorption of glucose pass the usual ejele observed in tbe 
fasting state while the fructose is intensively metabolized 
The liver produces C 1 mg glucose per g and per hr 

which is token up as follows' head organs 1,3 rag , . 

portal vein organs I 0 rag , motor system 0 02 mg and B Voshikatsu Tukut 


the other organs 0.32 mg per g and per hr One-fifth 
o! the fructose absorbed by the liver is discharged into the 
blood as laeltc acid. On the other hand, in the organs of 
the head and of the portal vein the lactic acid discharge 
mto the blood is independent of the fructose absorption 
and is related to the glucose absorption, just as in the 
fisting state. Only in tbe motor system part of the Jactic 
acid may be dented from the fructose. The admtnisi 
non of inositol, C«H t O,Xa or AeH has n " 


. portions Tuned from 12 46 to 13 30% 
The various ammo acid fractions were detd. in the HCI 
hydrolyrate and the results of this analysis are tabulated 
Likewise hydrolysis was earned out with HtS0< The 
original ale ext was analyzed for choline, of which the 
highest content was found iu the fundus mucosa, then 
tn the pylorus (muscle and mucous layers). S. M. 
v The mechanism of origin of alimentary byperglucemia 
i*_ — — «*-* j Biochem (Japan) 22, 447-96 


(1935) — The stimulation theory of alimentary hypex- 
gluccnm assumes that the resorption of sugar from the 
small intestine is not quick enough to account for the 
rapid nse m giucenisa However, it has been shown that 
the absorption actually' proceeds rapidly and, furthermore, 
Icvnlose administered by mouth very’ quickly appears in the 
peripheral blood The claim of the adherents of this 
. .. theory that mere contact of the sugar sola, with the rates- 

formation in the liver *««ct on the ghz- 9 tmal mucosa acts as a releasing stimulus is likewise denied 

lormauon in me liver S Morgulis as not fitting the facts On the basis of this theory aim the 

■sugar level m the hepatic vein should be higher than m 
the portal vent, tins, however, is not the case. Were the 
alimentary liyperghtcemia due to a sugar mobilization 
Irom the fiver it might be expected to Ik: dependent upon 
the liver glycogen store, but in fasting the hy perghiceraia 
response is even greater than in the nourished slate, and 
definite alimentary byperglucemia occur in other condt- 


The principal path of laebc acid formation m muscles 
M H rjerhof anri " Kiesslmg Btochem Z 283, S3-113 
(1935).— Tn addn to the 2 mols lactic acid resulting from 
the interaction of n-gly cerophosphate and pyruvic acid, 
another source ts indicated in the mac! ion of pyniv ic acid 
witfi the primary phosphorylation product of hexose, 
whereby 1 mol. tnosephosphate « oxidized to phovpho- 
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turns, where the glycogen is low, whereas the mobilization 
hyperglucemia (piqure, adrenaline, pilocarpine) is de- 
finitely dependent on the glycogen depots Another argu- 
ment lor this theory is the inhibition of the alimentary 
hyperglucemia by ergotamme or atropine This ts ex- 
perimentally corroborated, but it is shown that these 
drugs actually slow up the absorption of the ghicide from 
the intestines On the contrary, phenobarbita! narcosis 
which paralyzes the vegetative nerve centers, has no 
effect at all on the alimentary hyperglucemia The very 
rapid rise in blood glucose does not contradict the absorp- 
tion theory because the absorption is really very rapid In 
favor of this theory is also the fact that there is no notice- 
able difference m the glucemta level of the hepatic and por- 
tal blood, thus showing that sugar is mobilized from the 
liver The inhibitory effect of the vegetative nervous 
system poisons has been shown to depend upon the in- 
hibition of the absorption of sugar from the intestine 
Sectioning of the splanchnics and of the vagus causes a 
flattening of the glucemia curve of the peripheral blood in 
alimentary hyperglucemia Sectioning of the splanchnics 
also flattens the sugar level in the portal vein, but sec- 
tioning the vagus, or both the splanchnic and vagus, 
causes actually a rise in the level These effects are at- 
tributed to effects on the sugar absorption from the mtes- 
t mes The fact that levulose administration causes chiefly 
a rise in the blood glucose loses its significance for the 
stimulation theory, since it fails to produce any difference 
in the sugar content of the hepatic portal and the sugar 
level m the hepatic vein The increase m glucose after 
the feeding of glucose must be attributed to its conversion 
to glucose in the liver The diseased liver has this ability 
in a more limited degree, which indirectly speaks for such 
a conversion S Morgulis 

Internal exchange m the glandular tissues A M 
UtevskiT, E I Kovtun and K M Shleifer Med 
expu (Ukraine) No 1, 32-7(1934) — The glucolysis in 
the glandular tissues is different from that in the muscles 
Glucose is a better generator of lactic acid than glycogen 
The formation of lactic acid is increased by the presence of 
pyrotartaric acid salts The presence of alanine also 
stimulates the generators of lactic acid L N 

Liver and glutathione Won Binet and G Weller 
Compt rend 201, 992-3(1935) — Detn of total gluta- 
thione (I) in arterial, portal and hepatic blood by the 
method described (C A 28,4095’. 29,6933') demonstrates 
that I is taken from the liver by blood during periods of 
fasting, but is absorbed from blood by the liver during 
Periods of digestion W Gordon Rose 

The diffusible calcium in the serum of laying and non- 
laying hens Milton W Taylor and Walter C Russell 
J Age Research 51, 603-7(1935) —By the use of col- 
lodion membranes, the diffusible Ca of the serum of non- 
laying hens was found to be 5 4 * 0 42 and that of the 
same hens in the laying condition 5 3 * 0 17 mg per 100 
cc of serum No difference was observed itt the ietvJ o! 
diffusible Ca when the birds changed from a nonlaying 
to a laying condition or nee versa The nondiffusible 
Ca in the scrum rose from a value of 6 4 =*= 0 53 mg per 100 
cc for nonlaying birds to a value of 16 1 ± 11 ? mg per 
100 cc for the same birds in the laying condition 

^ . , , W H Ross 

Purified growth hormone from beef anterior pituitary 
II Dialyzable growth hormone E Dmgemanse and J 
Freud Acla Brevia Neertand Physiol , Pharmacol 
Microbiol S, 109-11(1935) , cf C A 29,6294* — Prepns 
capable of promoting growth in hypophysectomized rats 
and of low N content were obtained from the dialytale of 
crude or purified exts of the anterior pituitary 

E W S 

The physicochemical state of the adrenalinic hormone 
in the blood David Broun and II Schemer Compt 
rend 201, 794-5(1935), cf C A 29, 8084’ — Iresh 
suprarenal glands were suspended m serum, distd HjO 
and HiO acidified to pa 3 5-4 0 Injections of these solas 
produced hypertension The serum soln lost this prop- 
erty upon ultrafiltration The others did not Addn 
of CaCh, distd HiO or acid (to give pa 4 0-4 5) to the 


1 serum soln released the adrenaline (I) Conclusions I 
in the blood is fixed on the nonultrafilterable constituents 
of the scrum from which it is released by diln , addn of 
acid or of Ca ion _ E W Scott 

Nitrogen metabolism w protein starvation Gilberte 
Mourot Compt rend 201, 1044-6(1935) ; cf C A 29, 
1872* — A discussion E. D Walter 

The physicochemical state of acetylcholine in the blood 
_ David Broun and Hermann Schemer Compt rend 201, 
‘ 1046-8(1935) — Acetylcholine appears to exist in the 
tissues or in the blood as a physiologically inactive com- 
plex The nervous influx libciates acetylcholine from this 
complex in proportion to the intensity of the stimulus 

E D Walter 

Chemistry of estrogenic substances J VV Cook, 
E C Dodds and F L Warren Nature 136, 912-13 
(1935), cf C A 29, 5899* —Subcutaneous injections of 
3 300 mg of Na benzylidine pyruvate, m 3 cc of HjO, into 
ovarieetomized rats did not produce any estrogenic ac- 
tivity Subcutaneous injections of 8 mg of either Na 
benzylidine pyruvate or Na furylidme pyruvate into mice, 
at 24-hr intervals for 3 days, did not produce any estrvs 
response E D Walter 

The occurrence of creatinuria in adult Chinese males 
Lu Gwei Djcn and B S Platt Trans 9th Congr Far 
East Assoc Trop Med 1, 379-80(1931) —The percent- 
age occurrence of creatinuria for the following age groups is* 
21-32 yrs , 90 2%, 18-30 yrs , 60 9%, 23-58 yrs , 30 0%; 
21-58 yrs ,5 3 3% There is no difference due to sen 

1 S Yun 

Factors affecting milk and butter fat secretion 
(Whetham, Hammond) 12 Sex hormones (Ruzicka, etal ) 
10 Androstcrone and related sterols (Marker, el at ) 10 


pp F 15 

Benoit, J Le testicule Organe flaborateur de 1 - 
hormone sexuelle mile. Pans Hermann & Cie 04 pp 
F 15 

Bremer, F , el at Physiologie nerveuse. T X of 
Traiti de physiologie normale et pathologique Edited by 
G H Roger and Lion Binet Paris Masson & Cie 

6 Fasc 1 981 pp base 2 Pp 983-1579 F. 250 

Cf C A 26, 5328 

Damaud L'iquilibre glycimique. Recherches ex- 
pinmen tales et cliniques sur le role de l’lnsulme Parts 
J B Bail! lire et fils 245 pp F 50 

Forsgren, Enk Uber die Rhythmik der Leberfunktion, 
des Stoffwechsels und des Schlafes Stockholm 1 M 
Boktryckeri-AktieboJag 56 pp Kr 6 50 

Gaddum, John H Gefasserweiternde Stoffe der 

7 Gewebe Leipzig G Thieme 200 pp M 18 

Gregory, Jennie ABC of the Endocnnes Balti- 
more Williams & Wilkins Co 126 pp $3 

Xatzenelbogen, Solomon The Cerebrospinal Fluid 
and Its Relation to the Blood A Physiological and 
Clinical Study Baltimore The Johns Hopkins Press 
468 pp $5 

Kempt, Tage, and Okkels, Harald Lehrbuch der 
B Endokrinologie fur Studierende und Arztc. Translated 
from Danish by Lore Marx Leipzig j A Barth. 
224 pp M 10 80 

Shelling, David H The Parathyroids in Health and 
in Disease St Louis C. V. Mosby Co 335 pp 

*6 

Wiggers, Carl J Physiology in Health and Disease 
Philadelphia Lea&Febiger 1156pp $9 Reviewed 

in Ind Med Gat 70, 631(1935); J. Am. Osteopathic 
9 Assoc 3S.217 
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Cholesterol content of whole blood la patients with 
arterial hypertension A H Elliot and F R Nuzum 
Arch Internal Med 57, 03-72(1936) —Uncomplicated 
arterial hypertension is not accompanied by hypcrcholes- 
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tertitafita Further, the cholesterol lex el n 


t increased i E L Outhouse T*cns Roy See Can 29, Sect. V. 7 


whta vascular degeneration or ran! impairment accom- 
panies the hypert Higher values (or cholesterol are 

more frequent!} found m underweight persons than in 

obese J 

Adienal insufficiency Jules Stahl, Dana u Archie} 
and Robert F Locb J Cl t* it,Ttshjflhoa IS. 4W* 
{1936) —The decrease in K3 extnen and trcrea«e w> blood 
urea in adrenal insufficient} ore not interdependent 
although thej sornttunv* occur simultaneous!} 


dranai of NaCl from the diet of an adrwsaScctonmcd do*, 
maintained on eortxal «t results «a increase in urea and 
decrease in Ka, as did also the withdrawal oi ext If on 
unusually potent ext was employed, no change hi Na and 
urea was ob«en ed on a low -salt diet tt tthdraval of salt 
or cortical ext decreased renal function Mf« ixoretioa 
was decreased bv decrease to dosage of ext Striking 
inirroicment tu lull bemg was obsirs cd follow ms Large 3 if 
doses of ext before consistent changes m blood Na, K or 
urea were obsersed likrwin. heaw do-axe inhibited ap- 
pearance of dnreawd renal function Standardization of 
cortical ext ba-ed on tts ifftvr on bfuixi area m the «<•’- 
rnulcctomued doj. is unreliable unh— * »ij,id control of the 
salt content of the dm is maintained J IV Drown 
The effect of drags in the production of agranulocytosis 
with particular reference to amidopyrine hypersensitivity 
\Ym DamesheL nrd Abraham Colmes / Chn Jr-.tth- 
galiott IS, $5-97(1936) J B Brown 

Plasma bpides in chronic hetoorrhigit nephritis 
Irvine H Page, Esbcn Kiri. and Donald !) 'in Sl'kc 
J. t Chn !rtt:h(cJion IS, 101 71 lfCf>) . cf C A 30, 

146 —Total brides m nephritic a< well as normal plasm* 
can be estd as 1.3 times the total C, with an a\ error of 
less than 1°^ Drtn« of the different hpide fractions b>" 
the garometne method (C A 2 8, 6755*) w«« made on 13 
patients with chrome hemorrhagic nephntis, the degree of 
renal damage being 'light to almost complete In the 
chrome active stage (urea clearance oxer £l) r r normal) 
there is a tendency to lipoma, the pla«tna lipides being 
near or above the upper limns of norma). 1 0-2 6 g /lOtl cc 
Near the terwinat stace the lipenna decreases and toward 
the end may fall below normal Free cholesterol, choles- 
terol esters, phosphatide* and neutral fat fractions ns* 


( 1»25) —The total, free and org P of the CCUCOOH eat, 
of tumors was detd together with the fractionation of the 
erg p into Ba-so! and msol and pb-sol and in«ol. frac- 
tions The otg P was tower in benign than tn malignant 
tumors, the highest value for the former being 14 mg *c 
and the lowest for the latter 24 mg < 'o. The max. value 
lor ■mhgft'int tumors was SO 6 nig r e No heiosc pnos- 
phxtcs were present A phosphoric ester was isolated 
With- e from the ale -tnro! Ito fraction of the Pb-rrocipitable 


pho<i hates The formula C«H, AvNPBa suggests that it 
may be either hexoseaminr phosphate or the phosphoric 

I -ter of an aimndsexah) dne ale The phosphoric ester of 

iihanobmtnc was isolated from the Ba fractions pptd m 
70*^- ale at pu 10 Rachel Brown 

Pneumococcus immunity after gold treatment W A 
Collar Z H's Injettoorshfar.kh 117, 470-43(1935), 
t 4 29, 74N.I" -fntrapentoneal or pulmonary treat* 
hum of mice with killed pneumococci confers less un- 
mujiiiy 1 ban when the mice ire treated Simultaneously 
<nth the Au prepn Auro~Detoxro (Tst'C 70) In the 
farter ca«c dead or hung pneumococci can be M=cd Pul- 

II onary minus ni ration appears to be more effective than 
intrapentoncal unmuni ration against a pulmonary mfec- 
uon but less so against an mtra peritoneal infection 

Rachel Brown 

Cerebroside cysts in the frontal skull canty Caspar 
Tropp and Bruno Eckardt 7. fh \ttol Ckerr. 23S, 31—4 
— The contents of a frontal cyst of 300 cO \ot 
showed no spectroscopic evidence of blood pigments and 
only traces of Fe, but gave a strong reaction for sugar and 
high sugar values after hydrolysis Reactions for choles- 
terol and P were nrg , protein was pos The main con- 
stituent of the dry residue re a cerebroside mixt contg 


the purometnc method ( C A 2$, 6755') were made on 13 s tera-in ua about equal proportions For this 

* '“*•** ' - — -~*'i type of cyst the name ctrtbrosxJorra is proposed 

A. W. Dox 

The structure of cysbne calculi Endre Sr old. Orxosi 
Weldaf. 79, USM>-7(1£*35). cf C A. 29, 7451 1 .— X-rn> 
photo-rraphs of cystine calculi show that they consist 
of 3 layets, the center being a phosphate material 
of small but wdl-dex eloped crystals Then there is 

devnatme essentiallv from the normal The fcich N/P ^ cot th . e Mmt all directions. The 


devwtmg essentiall} from the normal The hich N/P 
ratio {3— IS) in the terminal lipides k evidence that the N 
was present in the form of petroleum ether-sol substances 
otbtv than phospbatides The seventy of thelipcmia does 
not parallel the plasma protein deficit Plasma lipides ixt 
fsseuhi) bjftrreavoa Ibui 109-13 — Ol 16 cases (ft 
uncomplicated essential h>-pcnen<ion in none was the 
conon of total brides or of any of the bpidc fractions out - 
side the trio! range of normal values There seems to be 
uo basis for asjoeg the arterial changes in essential bvpei - 
tensjon with hypercholesterolemia or elevation of the 
cholesttrol/phnspfcatide ratio fo 2 cases of malignant 
sclerosis the bpidc cone ns were tn or above the normal 
, ) B Brown 

The prpb.ttn of *n oatidimtjc snbstante tn the blood of 
pstients with eclampsia and other hypertensive diseases, 
with observations e® spinal fltud Geo Lexxtt J Chn 
ierejlijubcrt IS, 135-41 ( ip?t.) — Tbc methods cmployct! 
were unable to detect an mMwed arm of diuretic reb- 
staocc (ftwone 0/ rbe po^tmor rituuarj- fobe) w the 
blood of patients with eclairp'ta and related di'turbances 

Vitamins, hormones and disease T Swann Hardme 
Aw. .1 ltd. 41, G3VfJ(UK&) Rachel Brown ? 

berata proteins in taneer Wadi'bs KopacrewsVi 
tf -d. 201, l2y-3UP>3S). cf C A 29,4079’ — 
dc- 


In Cancer the total of the 'cram globulin and albumin 
creow-s while the mjxoprotciti tray iccrw't 


100<J. There is a qua! parallelism between the total of 
«e hydrophobic proteins and the rapidity of the lactw- 
Stsvfieatioa of the ■'nra. Not ntdy the amt but the 
y, VS state of the hydrophobic colloids affects the accelen*- 
°trt> 0f wctogtlification of wnirti in cancer J> B 
Phosphoric esters in normal and tae! igneal fessnes 


surface cj-stine lajer cover; both of the others. This 
shows the fine eryM phosphate tras ferried first. 

S S.deFtnily 

Phjxicochemical properties ol tissues with respect to 
the normal or pathological state of the organism. X33 
F-Secls of darkness and light on the development of tar 
cancer Fred YUs, A <Je Coulon and A Ugo .4 rck 
(<h>, hoi 12, 255-77 ( 1935) , cf C .4 29, CC44 • —Strong 
Ultumnation (with ordinary incandescent lamps) seemed to 
acctlcrai-e the devvloptnent of papilloma and cancer in 
nuoo treated with tar L B Gilson 

Asotemix and increase to alkali reserve m anniia 
Rene Huguenin, R Truhaut and C Sanni5 Contff 
rend sec. hoi 120, 7$T-lp{ J93 j) — A woman with cotr- 
plett armna due to compression of the ureters hv a tumor 
• pvm enough NalfCOj dadv to keep the alkali irenf 
nal or a little abov e She hi ed 20 days. Blood urea 
gradually increosed to O-Sb 1 ^. L. E Gd'On 

Jfature of the tuberculous antibodies Kurt Altyer and 

Andrf pie Cnrpi rr-d roc hd 120, 772-4(1935) — 
There are 2 antibodies One is specific for the hpides of the 
tubercle bacillus and the other for ihe protein. They 
were sepd from each other by the method of D'Aic5*nrdro 
Fofin {C A 29, SI 16‘) Tuberculous antibodies 
9 md 94G-S. — Scrams from animals treated with tubercle 
hacQli contain the 2 antibodies mentioned above Thm 
do not contain any antibody capable of reacting with both 
bpide and protein J,. E. Gd'cm. 

Otahc add content of the blood in cancer, E Aujalcu, 
; - H. Colonibics and A Montano! Ccrrp ! tend roe 
^*'•’1 J 20. 954 ~5( 1 . 1 n W of 90 ca«es examd. the 
blood oxalic acid was within the normal Tange In the 
others it was somewhat above ncmral No correlation 
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between oxalemia and the stage of the disease was found 1 
L I Gilson 

Sensitivity of Rous sarcoma vims to the photodynamic 
virulicide activity of gonacnne and methylene blue P 
IJaber Compl rend sot hoi 120, 901-6(1913) — 
Neither compd had any action on the virus in rttro under 
strong artificial illumination Twelve references 

L I Gilson 

(Decrease m) the tuberculous antibody content of the s 
serum during acute and chronic fatty degeneration of the 
liver in rabbits Intoxicated with chloroform or phosphorus 
in oil injected subcutaneously P Pczzangora Compt 
rend toe hoi 120, 977-80( 1935) L E Gilson 

Amnsuhn P Barral Compt rend toe hoi 120, 
993-1(1915) — ffCirO was added to insulin and the mist 
incubated 40 days at 00* The prepn had no hypo- 
glucemic action It acted as an antigen when injected 
into rabbits Complement deviation reaction lor an- : 
insulin Ibtd 995-8 L L Gilson 

Nature of diphtheria toxin and powdered purified ana- 
toxin Seigo JJosoya, IZoshiro Kagabe, Tetsunosukc 
Tanaka and Akiyoshi Momma Compt rend soc biol 
120, 1030-2(1935), cf C A 29, 4074’. LEG. 

Role of the fourth component of alexin in the mechanism 
of a Wasse nnaaa reaction positive for the spinal fluid but 
negative for the blood serum Otto G Bier Compl 
rend soe biol 120,1113-10(1935). cf C it. 29, 0300’ ' 

L E Gilson 

Exanthema from picnc acid and quinine bisulfate 
Passive transfer of hypersensitivity by the Prausmtz- 
Kuestner method Afbcrto Midana and Tilippo Francht 
Mtnerta mid 1935, n, 041-6 — In 1 case each of picric 
acid and quinine hypersensitivity a pos Bloch-Jaegcr 
reaction was obtained in (he allergic individual and Che 
sensitivity was locally transferred to the skin of normal , 
persons by the PrausmU-Kucstncr method H L G 
Lipides in the liver of the cat during bile stasis and 
biliary decompression A Cantarow, H L Stewart and 
M M LiebeT Arch Path 20, 535-47(1935) — Studies 
were made of the quantity and distribution of stainable 
lipide and doubly i efraetivc material m the liver in 39 cats 
with uncomplicated total bile stasis of from 10 hrs * to 42 
days’ duration and in 21 cats following biliary decompres- 
sion of from 1 fir ’s to 7 days’ duration The quantity of • 
stainable Upidc decreased markedly in both hepatic and 
KuplTer cells during stasis and was practically absent in 
the majority of animals after the 7<h day A return of 
large quantities of stainable Upidc was noted in animals 
several days alter relief from prolonged total stasis 
Doubly refractive material was present in the Kupffer cells 
m latge quantities through the entire period of total stasis, 
differing marks dly from the stainable Upidc in this respect 
Although nccTotic lcs'ons frequently contained large 
quantities of lat, observations during the early and late 
stages of stasis indicate that the stainable lipides distributed 
indiscriminately throughout the lobule are not necessarily 
dependent on regressive changes in the affected cells 
biainable lipide was not observed in the epithelium of the 
bile ducts, except in the later period of stasis at a time 
when the ducts were undergoing destruction as a result of 
organization of areas of hyaline necrosis it is suggested 
that the consistently large amount of doubly refractive 
material in the Kupffer cells and the relatively email 
quantity in the hepatic cells during stasis arc dependent on 
a delay in the transfer of this material from the former to 
the latter under the experimental conditions II F II 
Mechanism of acute inflammation V II Moon 
Arch Path 20, 561-70(1935) — The local vascular and 
cellular phenomena of acute inflammation result from the 
liberation of su In lances from injured cells One such sub- 
stance, which apparently is some combination of histamine, 
produces the vascular reactions resulting in congestion, 
capillary dilatation and permeability, edema and local 
elevation of temp Systemic leucocytosis results from the 
injection of histamine phosphate into animals Histamine 
released from extensive areas of injured tissue is probably 
a factor in producing the resulting leucocytosis A sub- 
stance released from injured cells attracts leucocytes to the 


area of injury. This same substance may also be effective 
in systemic leucocytosis Apparently this substance is 
not histamine There is evidence that increase in the 
metabolic rate and in the rapidity of circulation follows the 
injection of histamine This may be a factor in the sys- 
temic reactions which accompany extensive inflammation. 

Harriet F Holmes 

Radial inclusions of giant cells E T Hirsch Arch 
Polk 20, 005 82(1935) — The radial inclusions of giant 
cells observed m tuberclc-Iike granulation tissues arc 
cryst forms of fats solid at body temp , such as palmitm or 
stearin, sepd from an oil system contg. chofcsterof or 
substances with the phys properties of cholesterol The 
formation of these crystals in a liquid fat system is accord- 
ing to the usual Jaws governing crystn , and the factors 
accomplishing the supersatn of the system are mainly the 
abstraction of the liquid portion faster than the combus- 
tion of the dissolved solid lat . Certain chem changes 
take place in the compn of the crystals in the tissues so 
that they become insol in fat solvents Further changes 
or addns jn the tissues produce the elastm-staming quali- 
ties Harriet F. Holmes 

Analysis of Type I pneumococcus specific precipitate 
Herbert O Calvery. J Biol Ckem 112, 167-0(1935). — 
Analysis has been made of the purified ppt. from type I 
pneumococcus specific hapten and antisera and the follow- 
ing av values (N fractions expressed in percentage of 
total N) for Type I and Type II ppts , resp ( Proc Soc 
Lxptl Biol Med 32. 1099(1935)) were obtained ash 
0 27, 0 17. moisture 4 85, 0 1, total N 15 85, 16 0, 
amide N 4 5, 3 7, humin N OG.OG, ammo N 752, 75 O, 
S 125, U, tyrosine 5 5, 6 5, tryptophan 2 05, 2 2, 
cystine 2 55, 3 1, arginine 4 95, 5 5, histidine 0 95, 1 1, 
lysine 5 33, 4 8, aspartic acid 4 G, 4 4 and glutamic acid 
0 55, 02 Attention is called to the differences between 
the values for cystine which are beyond exptl error. In 
general the values agree with those reported for serum 
globulins A P. Lothrop 

The effect of cysteine on tetanus toxin Philip B 
Cowles Yale J. Biol and Med 8. 2G5-8(!936) —Cys- 
teine in the presence of Oi is able to detoxify tetanus 
toxin; the resulting product is a toxoid which can stimu- 
late antitoxin production and is able to umte with anti- 
> toxin The reaction docs not appear to be of the same 
nature as is that of cysteine with Cu G II W. Lucas 
Post hemorrhagic uremia L. Meyler Acta Med 
Scand 87, 313-25(1935) — Both experimentally and 
clinically, extrarenal uremia occurs after severe hemorrhage 
By maintaining the water supply with subcutaneous fluid 
administration it is possible to prevent the onset of uremia 
in the exptl animals The advisability of large quantities 
of water togethet with sufficient food m cases of large 
losses of blood is discussed S Morgulis 

Distribution of isoagglut inin y in blood serum fraction- 
ated through electrophoresis Anders GrOnwafl Bio- 
them Z 282, 257-02(1935) —Human scrum of type O 
was thoroughly fractionated by electrophoresis, and in 
each fraction the agglutinin titer, total N and pptn by 
(NH«)i50« were detd The isoagglutmms are always 
found in one of two fractions pptd by 30% (NIL), SO,, 
5 both the a- and Q forms being present there. S M 
Hypennsuluusm associated with congenital atresia of 
the pancreatic duet B’alther Benoit. Endohrtnol 16, 
313-27(1035) S Morgulis 

The hpoid content of Immune aggregates Trank L 
Horsfall, Jr and Kenneth Goodncr J- Bad 31, 69 
(1930) — Ppts formed by the interaction of antipneumo- 
coccus horse or rabbit serums with Type 1 pneumococcus 
capsufar polysaccharide contain lipoids characteristic of 
9 the species origin of the antibody. John T. Myers 

The serological flocculation rate in the region of con- 
siderable antibody excess Sanford B Hooker and lim 
C Boyd J Gen Physiol 19. 373-8(1975) — Antigen 
antibody leactions in test tubc9 can be divided into - 
phases (1) combination, (2) secondary aggregation re- 
sulting in flocculation or agglutination Strong conens of 
the reactants make the second phase immediately visible, 
under these conditions the first phase must be almost 
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current technic if suitable dilns aroused 11 Wldfi have 
observed in several simple precipitin-antigen systems. that 
ta regions of cmtMtfe ruble anubods ««*s flocculation time 
vanes mv i ntly and in the same talio h* the thvnge tn 
contn Aphysieochem uuetptetationol this observation 
is given based upon the theory o{ van fkhmoluchowskt 
(C A U, 3140} lor the v riocitj of colloidal {Inoculation 
C II Richardson 

The immunological specificity of the eugiobulin and 
feseudoglobuhn Irattio&s of horse aftA human serum 
Trvet Ham* and llnrrj Lagle J hr* rk\ttcl 19, Jv3 
90(1935) -I'ttgtobulm wa< (totaled from horse and human 
scrum t>) ry>tti with tMWiFO, < «a‘n ) and pfrtrt oil 
Mtbsequent dul>sis Proudoi. lobul in from liic same 
source was iwslated b> pptg with (WUiR'i (Vi */i rain ’ 
ond then Inkin,. the fraction which remained tO ‘oln on 
«ubj.cqurnt iln 5 >' 4 ? The scrums of rabhns injected with 3 anuria 
other of tlicM: aim, ms gave ppta with both However. a 
two ariuj,iweTill> distinct globulins Ukobuhns l and U’< 

Were I omul m the serum Thev w«e lvgvl> u^'-cvd with 
so-called cuclobultn and pscndoglobitUn, resp ordinary 
turthods of pttpn do not complete!' remove tht other 
antigen from a globulin fraction Antiserums to the-e 
euetolmlm and p«evidoclobultn fractions therefore contain 
antibodies to both anligetu Tach protein win ppis all 
the antibody sp for its antigen and in addn ppts a por- 
tion only of the antibody «p for the other antigen This 
Immunological spwvfiutv is an Inhireni projverts of the 
two globulins present in the scrum It is not detd bv an 
artifact induced by their pptn and punfication ncr b> 
lipoid*. astoed. with the prottm C If Rtehwrd-<m 
The connecting latte between immunology and chemis- 
try, t E den Doorcn de Jong Ck(*t HrrhNud 32, 

5'kHMl { 1 <VJ5) . — \ di-\’u<sKW IV. Cordon Rose 
The proteins of the cancerous cell Ch vies Acbard and 
Maurice Piettre Cc«ipt rt»J 201, 751-3(1955) — Ext* 
of beef and emune tumors were fractionated into 2 frac- 
tions, One, dispersible in 11,0. contained a globulin and 
products of cellular metabolism, 1 e . peptides The 
other, not di-psrsihtc ifl 11 , 0 , contained a muoprotem 
and 0 phosrhopm'emeontg uA'i^ P The albumin iso- 
lated was similar to scrum albumin except it teas cl niurh 


Pallod. P Mai lives, dis femme*. < 

Affections <tu foie, du pancress, maladies de la nutrition, 
parols abdomutale* Peritome Pans - Ma"on « Cte 
205 pp T 25 


U— PHARMACOLOGY 

A -T KlCl’.VRtiS 

Chemical studies of acuta poisoning from mercury 
tUchloride Tornld Solltuarut and Kora E Schmbcr. 
Arc/,. Internal Xfed 57, 46Hi2(l9St>>,— Tlimmatton of 
Hg was studud m 4 ca«cs of HgClj poisoning, 2 of which 
wete fatal Considerable amts of Hg wire removed 
only by tail) rnnus Not over 1 5-3 23*“le of the Iff, 
token was removed b> gastric lavage and colonic imita- 
tions fnnary chnun.won was negligible, then? being 
anuria m the fatal ca'es Ifg concn in vomitu*. Ic«s 
and untie ran level after the l«t, 2nd or 3rd dry In 3 
autopsj ea-e* the concn of Hr was highest in the kidney 
v 3 *\ mg UX> s moist organ) , liver was 2nd with •/>- 
' , the Ltdncv cotun >pl«rn « ime*tmcs »/». skeletal 
muscle and Iuh„s 1 u. hram 1 n blooil * *, asotto 
fluid lower than blood, bile vanoble t* tween hver and 
bhxxl Three times «< much Hg was found in the liver 
as was found 111 iwth kidrcvs J R Pro wn 

ChlaroehyU and regenerstioa of blood Effect of ad- 
ministration of chlorophyll denratiTes to patients with 
chronic hypochromic anetnli Arthur J l*atek Arch 
Inlrrxat MtJ 57. 73-WH93<3) —The administration of 
chlorophyll prvducts after a period of medication with 
Fe was followed bv a *t .•ntfuraat increase in the conen. of 
hemoglobin The body can apparent!-. u«c prrfcmued 
pyrrole substances for the budding of hemoglobin. 

j{. B. Brown 

Potassium permanganate poisoning Stanley G Willi- 
moit and Mark ) neman tint MrJ J. 1936, 1, 5S-P — 
A review with report of a fatal ca«e following administra- 
tion cl 20 g of K-MnO, through the urethral canal 

J. R Brown 

Pantocaine in spinal anesthesia Hand C, Bull and 
Caldwell 13 E«*eHtyn. Ann S<rr t rr? 103, 2^-34 ( j^) , 
Rachel Brown 


lower mol. wt This yropenv mav be due to the rapidttv * ^ laricity of brootnweed (Gubenriia taicroeephaia) 


of protein synthesis m cancerous ti-ves. R 3V Scott 
Immunological studies on lymph X The comple- 
ment content of lymph J Murakami Jjfa* Z 
AfikroSW Fdh 29. n^-37lHi3n) -M comple- 
ment in norma! rabbit lymph I S Yun 


- ,iphther 

toxin M.Mtno /apo 1 Z .tfiiro’-i-d Pa.'4 20 , 1 . 13 ^ 52 _ , 

(1933) — M. »nv estimated the nrhtipnvhtp between the a _ ?^ e «laura content of the blood dunng expenmenfcil 
resistance to diphtheria toxin and the rmhsctwn rf diph- flornde T. A. i>hte<-vel . J 

thcru antitcwm in guinea pi^-s which were fed with vita- *- (H* ; S. ? R ) 10, l«a < t-M(lft»i). — Rabbits and 


for sheep, rattle and goats Frank T. Mathews J. Am. 
I'*!. Jfed. Ass, y- 41, 55-61 (JPSti). Rachel Brown 

Initial Impressions of atebnn-plssraochin in the 
treatment of railana in Bganda. A. Forbtv Brown. J. 
Trop. MtJ f/>j 3S, 301—1(1935) — Atcbrin treatment 
of mahm seems to be quicker and more efhcacicms than 
quinine treatment Rachel Brown 

The talaum content o I the blood during experimental 


is A, II, C or T»; bt found tbai the rr^mance to d»ph- 
thrna toxin was Mrorgett m guinea pH,*' fed vitamin C 
, 1 S Yun 

Pathological ere* tinuria Lu Gwrt Dien Trans i>:\ 
tY«r- Eur kAst. ,-frw Trep U<J X. 

Creatinuna was found m r ^udcih Vpertrophic milieu.,., 
dystrophy , amyotonia congmta and genewltrevt o-tetus 
bbrci^a caves, so B maintains that thrtr 1- undonbiesllv 
some ccCvniuution bstwron the astivitv of the endxTvne 
sv-wein and creatine metabolron I S Yin 

Epprogff. Haas, Kauaitr, Kins. Popper. H*ns, rj e) - 
ine s<r«se nnUvmdvnvg- *vtve lVrmra'.nlit 4 | s ,j\i ihoi<, • le 
\lenna; J. Spnnstr. 20 s M. 2 d * 

^Hirvifr, P : Pathc-louic digestive, Party. Massm & 

id pp. k. ' 
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PindolSttl. Rosano: Comport ament o della chminanoae 
umuru r ileile dvs erro fraiiim dt roUo nesU mdividui 
neraiab ^ f Q Aprils nffetn dr ruwwe n-aliroo aecoinpag- 

C™ “t," « 

■nt^! 55 y * -'- n npitorve of the Laboratorv 

Cf Tl i' r ’ c ^ i London; 

iofcri Bale, Sons A Damrlesta, Ltd. hi pp. 2« {y 


dora were fed for several months on a diet which contained 
a daily dose of P 02 g of XaP per kg. of body trt- The 
amt. of the blood Ca of the atvmals renmned, unchanged. 
_ H Cohen 

RtscrptioQ. distnbntion and elunisstictn ef Buorides 
rung of on animil -with sodiuzn fiuoride 

„ . -- 1 and T. A. Shte-sscS' J . (U. 

S S R ) 19, 1245-57(1035) — About 90 r <-of the fluoride* 
fed to d.xra era* retame«t m the nryatu-a’i, and W*j, ^-,5 
excreted w«h the vwtne and feces When NaF was 
injected intrav enoudy, the elimination was effected cot 
only through the iidaev*. but al-^o through the intestines. 
The F conteat of the b!.x>l ot does pm sored by the oral 
administration of NaF did not change duneg the l*t 
4-5 months Later on, the Wood f content merrawd 
p “omewbat. The 1 content of tissues of rabb'ns poi-«ied 
by NaF ncrea'-vd to aNmi tmeo the ronral value m tht 
course of 3 5 montbi., the F content of the lx>ne> mc«ased 
3 dunn ^ *»«*<• Period IX. Cohen 

The breakdown of tcrscahnt and mescatoe-Uke sub- 
ro the organism K. JI. Slot tv rmd Johannes 
Mullet 2 f-Vrn.4 lkr~t 235. 14-22(1936) .—Rabbits 
*» mescaline, 3.4>(MeO?.* 
W«*kiXj'-ljAHt, the chief alkalwd of peyotl, as human 
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beings The most sinking effect in rabbits and dogs is a 1 with sulfate 
strong mention of unnc, last ins a* long a* 48 hrs After ,r 

{ceding 400 mg ot the I! Cl salt to rabbits some 40-50% 
was excreted as 3,4,5*(Me0),C«II,CH,C0 1 H (I). This 
acid, however, is relatively nontoxic, and a dose of 800 
mg fed to a rabbit was excreted to the extent of G0% 
without retention of urine or evidence of physiol changes 
Closely related substances, e g , 3,4,5-(MeO}iC«ffiCnO 
and 3.4,5-(MeO),C.H»CHiCl!iOH (II) were decidedly 
more toxic, the former being excreted os 3,4,5 (MeO)i- 
C«HtCOtH and the latter as a nitrogenous substance 
cootg MeO In human beings, on the other hand, 
mescaline was not excreted as I, and I itself was excreted 
to 75% without causing drunkenness or urine retention 
An excretory product of mescaline was an oil which on 
hydrogenation took up 3 H» and formed a satd cryst 
substance of the formula CidfiiOiN, contg 1 MeO and 


form ethereal sulfates. The change 

morg sulfates is proportional to the seventy of benzene 
exposure Tins procedure may be an invaluable aid in 
the control and present ion of chronic benzene poisoning. 

A L Elder 

Nicetmized drinking water as a preventive against 
ascarid and coccoidal invasions of chickens U. E. 
Kebraxsicr Ohio Agr Expt. Sta , Bull No 548 {53rd 
Ann. Rept), 77(1035), cf. C. A. 28, 3789*.— No 
appreciable difference n as observed from the use of »lco- 
tinizcd drinking water in the prevention of either ascarid 
or coccoidal invasions in chicks Over 700 chicks were 
used The concn of nicotine varied from 1 tcaspoonful 
of 40% soln of nicotine sulfate to 5-50 gal of water. 

C. R. Fellers 

Clinical experiences with sulfarsenol Ferenc Fold* 
viri Ormtt Iletdap 79, 1300-9(1035) . S S de T. 


incapable of forming a picrale, chloroauratc or chloro- 3 The pharmacology of myrrh, kramena and enodictyon 


plat mate, in contrast 10 the hydrogenation product of 
mescaline Mescaline has a more powerful action on 
normal persons than on schizophrenics, whereas the 
reverse is true of the 2,3,4 isomer I, m 121*, was 
prepd by coupling of 3,4,5 (MeO)iCtHiCOCI with 
Cif t Ni to frimclhoxy-a-diaioactuiphenotie, m 103*, con- 
version of the latter by NH«OH -f AgNOi to tnmetkoxy- 
phcnytacelamide, m 125°, and hydrolysis of the amide 
wiih KOH in MeOlI II, an oil, vras obtained by treat 
iricnt of mescaline with HNOi and purified by sapon of 
the p-mtrobemoyl dertv , m 100* A W Dox 

The breakdown of dimethylamlme and dime thy lam line 
a ride in the animal body Frit* Horn Z physiol 
Chem 238, &t-~90(1930) —After subcutaneous injection 
in dogs ThNMe,, unhke NMc* and NEt<, is not eliminated 
as the oxide Both I'hNMci and PhMejNO are broken 


David I Macht and Hilah F. Bryan Am J. Pkartn 
107, 500-11(1035) —The local effect of these 3 vegetable 
astringents was studied on the mucous membranes of the 
mouth, tongue and pharynx and compared with that of 
tannic acid alone Tannic acid markedly delayed the 
absorption through the mucous membrane ot the powerful 
alkaloid nicotine subsequently applied, while the vegetable 
astringents did not This w'as true of the mucous mem- 
branes of the pharynx, of the tongue and of the cheeks 
Expts on surviving intestinal segments in oxygenated 
Locke soln revealed that tannic acid alone produces a 
slight inhibition of the amplitude and the rate of rhythmic 
contractions without injuring the prepn The 3 vegetable 
astringents, however, produced paralysis and death of 
lbe intestinal muscle, as indicated by its failure to respond 
subsequent treatment with such powerful stimulants 


down at least as far as 0 ll,MC«lt,OH. Poisoning by 5 as pilocarpine, etc Conclusion In respect to their 
PhNMej leads to formation of methcmoglobm ’ — 1 — * u * ........... — — 1 . m,a. 

A W Dox 

Evaluation of the relative toxic effects of large doses of 
calciferol and the crystalline antirachitic preparation 
substance L J van Niekcrk Arch nfertond phystol 
20, 559-61(1935) — Conclusion The ratio of toxic to 
antirachitic activity of the substance L is identical 
with that of calciferol The min toxic dose of calciferol 
was found to be the same as that detd by Askew (C A 
26 3284) and Winds us (C A 26, 2217) r L D 
The relation between the chemical constitution and 
pharmacological action ot phenylhydrazine derivatives 
V , F „ v Octtingcn and V, Deichmann Gruebler J 
Ind lly g Toxicol 18, 1-15(1030) -PhNlINH, and 11 
dcrivs of it were studied with regard to their toxicity 
on subcutaneous injection, iheir effect on the skin, their 
ancmiagemc action, their effect on the blood pigment, 
and their ctlcct on the blood pressure and respiration at 
elevated temps Mice and rats were used as exptl 
animats Comparative min fatal doses are recorded 
Toxicity depended largely on soly in water Substuu- 
_ •_ ** *4 Ww hydrazine group reduced toxicity 


local effect on the intestines, myrrh, Lrameria and eno- 
dictyon act differently from pure tannic acid solns This 
difference must be ascribed to the presence of volatile 
oils or some other constituent of the 3 vegetable astnogent* 
W G Gaessler 

Repeated injections of a gold derivative of a sulfur 
compound Tolerance and localization A Leulier and 
G Bernard Compt rend, sec btol. 120, 051-4(1015) — 
Sr aurotbiopropanol sulfonate, prepd from Na allo- 
chrysin and SrCJi, u a white salt contg 41-2% Au and 
sol in about 100 parts water at 20* Repeated intra- 
muscular injections of an oil suspension are well tolerated 
by guinea pigs Growth is not interfered with. One 
guinea pig received a total equiv to 1 g Au tn 9 months 
Au was found in all tissues examd but was much more 
abundant in the kidneys than in any other organ 

L. E. Gilson 

Pharmacology of some hydroxyphenoxyethylalkyl- 
amlnes D Bovet, A Simon and J. Druey. Compt 
rend, sot btol 120,690-3(1935) — A preliminary note on 
9 compds In general those of the type IIOC«lIiOCHi- 
CIIiNHR (R “ Me or Et) are adrenalyuc and non- 
nicotinic in their action and those of the type IIOCJI*- 
OCfliCIIjNR* are nicotinic and nonadrenaljdjc 


Surface applications indicated that PhNHNCS 
irritating, probably owing to the C=S group A jI F 

Pathological studies on the organic effects o! vanou* i, u ,n» 

hydrazine__denjativ.es __.'V G llucrer J Ind Ilyg e The continuous injection of Insulin Into dogs Mini- 
*-.ilh lethal or mum dose when injected into a peripheral Vein * 


Toxicol IS, 17-36(1976) —Rats injected ....... 

slightly sublethal doses of benzylphenjlhydrazmc, 
ethyl 0 propylacrolctn phrnylbydrazone, hulylphonyi- 
hydrazine and fortnylphenylhj drazine developed tcsions 
in the liver, heart, pancreas, spiel n, kidney, testis and 
brain in addn to hemorrhage, edema, hyperemia and 
infarcts The acrolein denv was most toxic ALL 
Vnne sulfate determinations a* a measure of benzene 
ure \V I' Yam, ----- 
. Horvath and W If Reinhart J Ind II)! 
Toxicol 18, 69-SS(1930) — Seventy-nine dogs were sub- 
jected to a variety of conditions of exposure to lienzene 
vapor in air Analysis of urine specimens showed that 
a rapid and marked decrease occurred in the percentage of 
Inorg sulfates ot the total sulfates in the urine It is 
believed to be due to the oxidation of benzene to phenot 
or phenolic denv 1 which are conjugated in the liver 


Baudoum, E Azfrad and J Lcwm Com pi rend, soc 
bio/ J20, 769-71(1935) — When injected into a leg vein 
of dogs (with or without chi oral nse anesthesia) the min 
dove of insulin causing an appreciable decrease in gluccmia 
was about 0 05 umt/kg /hr Minimum dose when 
Injected into an artery or a mesenteric vein Ibid 865- 
6 — In both cases the min dose affecting gfucerma * 

L E GiIwe 
•«,» vu u>wu G Piofrowski Com. 

120, 830-2(1935) — 7nSO« retard* ,hc 

clotting of blood i« vitro but not 111 wro (rabbits) Changes 
produced m the corpuscles are described L E Gilson 
Analyses of bloods treated with moranjl or liquoide 
(to prevent coagulation]. R Nat I an -Lamer and_ I 
Tehcrtiiakofsky. Compt rend soc btol 120, 857-9 
(1935) — Neither anticoagulant affected the p,t, alkali 
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, glucose, Ca or K content of t r»n«l of 7-10 days after administration of CCk , at the 

L E GiKon rate of 4 ec As t J* c ° b 

Absorption and excrtfa&n of atebnn N. D. Kcfcaf - 
Records Malaria Surrey IriUa 5, 3 < KS — i&4(l93S) »— -If 
atebnn n> given orally to human bongs tn three 0.1 -g 
rsttall tncrea-c do'es at intcnals of 3 brs n appears »n the unne <5-00 
mm after the list dose, but if the intervals are reduced 
to 1 hr U appears tn about f>0 mm Atebnn may cvm- 


the blood. 

Effect of continuous intravenous injection of adrenaline 
on the ketone bodies of the unne A Baudoum, H 
Bfrtard, J Umn and J ballot Cm ft rend sec fr*of 

120, SW>-2(1«35), of C A 30.113(1*—/ ” 

m urinary ketone bodies was produced 

L E Gtlwn 


Changes in serum phosphatase after ingestion of tinar to be excreted from the body up to 69 daj^ afier 
doroform H Met tger, I' Bart hclme and M Urban * tin administration of a total of 0 o g of the drug at ram- 


cJiloToform - - 

Com ft re>J soi bid 120, b«V-7tlB35) ~ Do-A were 
Sisco 2 S cc of CMC1* ddd wish olive otl bv stomach 
tube dart* or 2*3 linns a week for scum! weeks Dunns 
the trcotnu.Pt icrum phosphatase fluctuated between 5 
and 10 times the normal value It 'Ion It returned to 
normal when treatment was Mupjud Bile accretion 
Was normal throughout No jaunduc occurred 

I 1 Gilson 

Effect of lecithin on cardiac activity I hanvuk 
(rwfl fnd sue fr«l 120, <00 2(1«)51. c( t A 29, 
f,H>* Lettthm, 0 1-0 5%, added to the Kinder soln 
mh-U for perfusing the isolated frog heart increases thv 
imjurncj and amplitude of the contractions It acts 
diT«tl) on the mvocardium and has no effect on th« 
ttcuv tty of the cardiac nerves Influence of lecithin and 


vals or in a single dose The duration of the drug tn the 
unne appear'! to be influenci-d i>y the amt of wrme excreted 
At lean 5t^-70% of the administered dose is excreted tn 
the unne The «low excretion of the dm? may be due 
to ns retention m the body (t^ues either in a compter 
client or colloidal combination, when the eonen. m the 
bodv fluids decreases, the ab'oibcd dve diffuses slowly 
from the nsmci and ts tinaffv excreted by the kidney 
Tlte protection afforded hv atebnn acain'l malaria seems 
to be due to U« prolonged retention in the body tissues 
There seems to l>c little or no advantage in administering 
atebnn citlur inmucnwi'li or inirnniu'cutirly 

K D. Jacob 

The influence of food in the stomach on the absorption 
and excretion of atebnn N D Kehar Records Malaria 


ether compounds decreasing surface tens ton on the action .surrrv India S, 405-1 1{ P'S 3) — rood dejay’s absorption 
of T>gomsmetic substances Ibuf 022-4 — Ihe tvolaud 4 and te* 


frog 1 catt was perfused wuh Ringer <oln and the mpon' 
to nrctjkholme deid before and after the addn of ven 
entail quantities of Na oleate, Iccuhm, Na taurochelatr 
and capryl ole Ttvch conipd decmied the action of the 
acmkholme, the rfJmivrnr^ drcrvniiuc in the order 
given L r Gihon 

Action of gonnenne on the virus of lymphogranuloma 
R. Jkhocn and L Kemi£ Com/-! rend 11 *“ 
05 f MO(l‘>3 ! ») — Gbnamne hills the \iru« 
ineffective m live mfcctcd guinea pics L E Gilson 
Distnbuaon of chlorine m the tissues of rabbits after 
Intravenous injection of sodium chlotide T SctclounofT 
and Rcni S Mach Coo N rerd set bid 120, 041-2 
{1«35}, L T Gif-on 

Influence of colchicine on the cardiac inhibiting effects 
of laraditshon of the pneusr.ogastnc nerve Ravtnond- 
Ifaunt Con ft rerd iv bid 120, "Sl-ffU'ViS) -- In 
do.,s large do^c* of colchicine sli % htty decreased the 
vcn«mvit> to the clcc stimulations I, I. GiKon 
Mechanism of the curative and preventive action of 
rubiarole and similar compounds in experimental strepto- 
coccus infection in mice C Lev adu i and A Y-U'rrm 
Com ft. reid S'C bid 120, 1077 0(1035), ti C 2 29, 
7lN>\ — The eompdi prevent the tncap-nlation of the 
streptococcus and ncutralire the Icucocidm and hemolv- 


wlmh it secret rs. L E GtNon 

Pemeabihty of the placenta to medicinal and toxic 
substances Quinine. M. T Kfgmer Com ft rerd 

ji'c. M. 120, 1PSU uOflTOS) — Quinine passes from the 
mother into the fetus. L r Gd-an 

Comparison of the toxicity of some local anesthetics on 
amphibian heart, Leonardo Donat rlh Arch /oroans 1 
s fvr • W, 4x2-00(10^3) — Tc^ts on frog heart ir siJu 
diowed inneavrd traicny in the order given for idem -cal 
concns of procamc, stovaine, cocame, pantocaine and 
pereamc. lieleti Lee Gruehl 

Sjnthfbc antunalanals. IV. O Kcnnsck. Scicrce 
Progress 30, 4o7-u(in 0 t>) .—-plain oqum (a quinoline 
deny ) is not suitable for the general treatment of mabna 
nnd is rather toxic. Atebnn (on aendme dcryv.) is 
almost as effective a* cjiurunc ard is supmor to the latter 
in. reducing the no of rriapies J S H 

The efficacy of carbon tetrachloride in roundworm 
(Ascaridia hnestaj control J. r Ackcxt and G. L. 
Gj shorn. Poul.-rv Set. 14, 22x-31{1035). — A dosage of 
4 <e. CC1, per ig of both- wt gave ce>mplcte removal of 
tht worms from chickens 10 weeks old and had pmc- 
ticaUT no toxic effect on the chickens. A dosage of 10 
ec Ay. caused a 25% mortality rf the chickens. The 
«TS production of rulLts was materially reduced for a 


Iciictti the fraction of the dose of atebritt which is 

excreted in the untie, not onl> during the first 24 hrs , 
but also during the following 3 days Equtv doses of 
the livdrcchlonde and the imisonate were given orally 
More of the latter was excreted in 3 days than of the 
former. A protein-rich dicl seemed to retard the rarre- 
tion of atebnn K D Jacob 

The influence of ovary lyrate on egg produchon in hens 
hot 120, 5 V I'mK and S Volkoime dijn Problems of Animal 
”<» but ts llu$\irdry (USSR) 1935, No 3, S6-0S(m Encltxb 
0S) — Lxpts on 4500 laving bens <=howcd that injection 
of ovary lyzate had a pew effect on egg production Af- 
thouch the egg production decreased during the moiling 
period it was still 15-30%- above the controls. The 
suggestion that ovary Ijrvte i= a sp agent, exerting an 
organotropy influence upon the organs front which « has 
been prepd , was not confirmed Ovary I prate exerts 
a stimulating action upon all functions m the sense of a 
’'common protein effect " There ts an increase in the 
amt of hemoglobin and erythrocytes, and a more intense 
functioning of the panne organs Studies on the them 
oompn of ovarv Iviate showed that the quant effect Of 
the injections dcrcnd< to a certain extent oa the amt of 
N introduced S. A. Kttjalv 

Biochemical aspects of anesthesia Ivan Maxwell. 
Med J. Australia 2, S4I-5(lfl35) - 


G. II IV. Lucas 
Sources and pharmacology of impurities in anesthetics 
Byron L Stanton Med. J. Australia 2, 545-^(1035) — 
A review. G. H. W. Lucas 

The total calcicm and phosphorus in rats treated with 
small doses t>f parathormone Manlio Pisa. Arch 
sci p ed 5$, 620-32(1034) — The total ash of ms treated 
g xnth 'mall doses of parathyroid hormone shows no notice- 
able changes The P content ts considerably increased. 
Ca shows ou}> an insignificant change. A. E M. 

Quinqnevalent arsetucals in the treatment of congenital 
syphilis Raul Cibifs Aguirre nrd Jorge de las Carreras, 
Sen ova r-/J (Buenos Aires) 1935, II, 1073-33 
, _ A. E. Mcjer 

Influence of low moleculxr animal organ bydrolyzates 
on the retie nlo -end othehum and on phagocytosis. A 
9 1 vorov and M Laptcva-Popova Acfu AfrJ. Scar-d 87, 
345-57(l0J5) —Acidosis n-uiltrg front injtxrtion of 
NH.C1 invanably lowers the ability of the nruculo- 
endothehal system to absorb Congo red and decreases the 
phagocytic ability of ncutrophilcv and monocytes Simul- 
taneous administration, howevrr, of organ hvdrolyiates 
(coniu.u«£ ehtcflv of polvTcpttdes and ammo acids) 
has the opposite effect. g Morgulis 

Phosphabde metabolism and the influence of thyroidin. 
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Lydia Pasternak and Irvine H Page Biochem Z 282, 1 tnto the maternal circulation produced aa irregularity of 

282 92(1935) — Phosphatides injected intrapentoneally *- — 1 * — ‘ u “* “ u " 

into mice are completely metabolized Furthermore, 
under the influence of thyroidm the phosphatide content 
of rat muscles may be nearly doubled This is not due 
to damage of the phosphatide metabolism, smce phospha- 
tide injected intrapentoneally into mice treated with 
thyroidm is completely metabolized just as in the un- 
treated mice The increase in the phosphatide content 
in the muscles is not due to an infiltration from other 
locations, inasmuch as the total phosphatide content of 
the animal is about 40% higher Thyroidm feeding also 
causes a rise in the cholesterol content of the entire 
organism and not of the muscles alone Since the increase 
in phosphatide content is abs , not merely relative, it 
is actually formed undei the influence of the thyroidm 
S Morgulis 

Comment on Traube 's critique of our theory of narcosis 3 


Kurt H Meyer and H Hemmi Biochem Z 282, 444 
(1935), cf C A 29, 8143* —Reply I Traube Ibid 
445-0 — Conclusion Kurt H Meyer Ibid 447 
S Morgulis 

Histological changes in the adrenal cortex of the rabbit 
after prolonged insulin treatment F Schenk and H 
Langecker En&okrtnol 16, 305-11(1935) — Treatment 
with small doses of insulin extending over 4-12 weeks 
causes an enlargement of the adrenals with loss of differen- 
tiation of the various regions S Morgulis 

Effect of bile acids on calcium metabolism Xn 
Thyroparathyroid tetany and the state of the calcium m 
blood of dogs receiving bile acids Tadao Hoshijima 
J Biochem (Japan) 22, 375-83(1935) —The daily 
administration of cholic acid to tbyroparatbyroidectomized 
dogs either decreases the severity or entirely abolishes the 


heart rate similar to that m asphyxia Aik solns 
(NHtOH, NaHCOj in Locke sola ) had no effect on the 
heart rate The fetal rat heart does not react to adrenaline 
or to adretnne secretion C H Richardson 

RBntgenograpfcic findings in lead poisoning A van dcr 
Plaats-Keyzer Mededeel Dienst Volksgesondheid Neder- 
land -Indii 24, 127-9(1935) — Lead poisoning causes an 
wuku, increased absorption of Rfintgen rays at pomts where bone 
infiltration from other 2 growth is fastest, this is attributed to deposition of Ca, 
rather than a concn of Pb at these points, since an amt of 
Pb 10 times that found in the joint of a patient that died 
of Pb poisoning cast a barely visible shadow when a soln 
of a Pb salt was absorbed on a filter paper, and a Rontgen 
picture made of this paper around the bone of an ape 
Pb poisoning is believed to be congenital, smce it was 
found in a baby 36 days old Eight Rontgen pictures 
reproduced W Gordon Rose 


The effect of 2,4 dmitrophenol upon calcium, creatine 
and creatinine excretion in the rat Leonard I Pugsley 
Biochem J 29, 2247-50(1935) —The feeding of 2,4- 
dinitrophcnol in daily doses of 25 mg to rats resulted in 
increased Ca excretion (fecal), marked creatmuna and 
increased creatinine excretion E. W Scott 

A quantitative study of the phenomena of synergism 
Potentiation of hypnotic action in mice Laia Olszycka 
Compl rend 201, 796-7(1935) —By injecting together 
inactive doses of EtOIf and ethylbutylbarbitunc acid, 
sleep of 2-78-mm duration was produced, depending 
upon the proportions used A mixt of effective doses of 
the 2 hypnotics produced sleep of only slightly longer 
duration than that produced by each compd separately 
E W Scott 

A new true sympathieolytic the ranwolfine of Koepfli 


attacks of tetany, it greatly prolongs the life of the operated s Raymond Hamet. Compt rend. 201, 1050-3(1935) — 


animals but does not affect the hypocalcemia S M 
Intravenous manganese in the treatment of psoriasis 
Joseph Barr J Med Soc New Jersey 32, 376-9(1935) — 
Intravenous injection of 29 mg MnCl, + 9 5 mg CaCl, in 
5 cc of normal saline soln produced marked improvement 
m 68% and some improvement in an addnl 21% of 95 
patients Review of clinical literature on Mn 

James C Munch 


An alkaloid, rauwolfine, was extd by Koepfli from the 
Tabernaemantano tentneosa, which reversed the action 
of adrenaline in dogs E D Walter 

Contractive effect of coumann I A de Moura 
Campos Rev flora med 1, 039-46(1035), cf C. A 
29, 7502* — The intensity and duration of the contractive 
effect of coumann on the muscles of the frog are propor- 
tional to the concn of the drug Action of coumann on 


Action of Sonet ephedrine on the blood vessels. N 6 chronane of the heart Hid 647-57 — FfuidexC of 


G Polyakov Stancvich Khim Farm Prom 1934, No 
6. 28 — No difference was found in comparing domestic 
and imported samples L Nasarevich 

Pharmacology of convolvm Ya Kh Nolle A' Aim 
Farm Prom 1934, No G, 35 7, cf C A 29, 1885‘ — 
Convolvm 15 a powerful stimulant for the central nervous 
system, producing convulsions and death due to respira- 
tory failure Convolvm ■ •• - 

s lasting as_ cocaine 


salicylate (20% soln ) was introduced subcutaneously, 
02 g per kg , and the sahcjhc acid detd in the blood 
and urine at intervals during 48 hrs During the ad- 
ministration of mixed food the max salicylic acid content in 
the blood is reached in 1-2 hrs , then it drops and in 24 
hrs the blood is free from it In urine the sabcylates 
arc eliminated in 24 hrs in 50% of cases The total amt 
eliminated is 12 20% of that injected During the 


coumann (Silva Araujo) depresses the tomeity, chromcity 
and bathmotropism of the frog heart, the bathmotropic 
properly is the last to recover Action of coumann on 
the artenes Ibid 658-61 — Fluidext of coumann acts 
as a vasodilator, the effect is, in general, proportional to 
the dose Action of coumann on the smooth muscles of 

- the digestive apparatus Ibid 662 70 — riuidext of 

good local anesthetic just coumann and ext of tonka bean increase the tonicity and 
L Nasarevich 7 often the contraction of the stomach, duodenum and 
small intestine of the frog, inhibit the cecum, increase 
the tonicity of the crop muscles and intestinal contraction 
it tputsaaK bind.'-., and. vhtkiA *Aa iimihinun, it %'un/a. 
pigs O. W Willcox 

The effect of arsenobenzene preparations on mice 
infected with Trypanosoma cruzi T Mtnaguchi and Z 
Rm Japan Z Mikrobiot Path 29. 1495-1502(1935) — 

n coarsenobenzene 


_ . - , . , , L Nasarevich 

Testing of bile stimulants V v Zverev Khtm 
Farm Prom 1935, No 2, 126 8(1935) —Rabbits tested 
by Stransky’s method showed that high. hde_ slnimlajmn. 
is produced by hexamethylenetetramine and dccholtn 
L Nasarevich 

The sensitivity of the organism to drugs in acid and 
alkaline conditions E S Rosovska and A I Cherkes iviu jay an e. aiueroom roll 
Med txpa _ (Ukraine) No I, 50-61(1934) —Sodium „ Neither arsenobenzene sodium 


administration of acid foods the nse in concn 

slower and the max is reached later than in the previous 
case The elimination is similar In case of alk foods 
the max concn is reached in 1 hr , in 4-5 hrs only 
traces of salicylates are found, and the total elimination 
is 35-70% L Nasarevich 

The cardiac activity in the fetal rat E L Cory / 
Exptl Zeal 72, 127-45(1935) — Lactic acid soln (0 1%) 
applied directly to rat fetuses (3 5-5 0 g wt ) or injected 


have preventive or healing actions on Trypanosoma a 
infections I S Yun 

The influence of acridine derivatives on blood picture 
and its relation to sterilizing action Yanosuke Hiraoka 
J Med Coll Keijo S, 338-19(1935) —The relationship 
between blood picture in animals and sterilizing action 
tn mire was investigated Administration of 0 5% nvanol, 
0 5% trypaflavin, 0 5% panseptin or 0 5% trypasol m- 
much 9 creased the no of white blood cells Sterilizing action tit 
“ vitro was observed Trypaflavin was the most powerful 
then pansqptin, trypasol and rivanol I S Yun 

Factors related to increased absorption produced by 
the Chinese drug ah-chiao T G Ni Trans 9th 
Conpr Far East Assoc Trop Med 1, 646-57(1934) • 
The Ca content in blood serum and cholic acid in intestinal 
contents were increased in animals fed ah-chiao 

I. S Yun 
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Metabolism studies on the egg of the frog (Han* fusca). 
IV Glycogen content of the egg from segmentation to 
hatching Jean Brachct and Joseph Needham Arch. 
WJ 46,821-33(1935), cf C ,1.28,7369*; 29, 3406’, 
— Time was no diminution in ere gljcogcn during the 
first 24 hrs of development With the beginning of 
P3Sirulition glycogen diminishes, the proportion of 
lyoclycogen increasing to almost 1007c at the tadpole 
Helen Lee Gruehl 
I. A, 

. acad. 

. — Glycogen 

del ns wen. made on Tama logmaia, T sc/iiww and 
Piphsllobclnum latum The freshly expelled worms were 
washed, heated in 007*0 NaOH, 2 parts EtOH was added, 
then the material wa*hcd with abs. nlc, and finally Et»0. 
After hydrolysis with HCJ the sugar was detd. with 
3 Iehtvng soln T sa jinc/a contains 60% of glycogen in 
the dry' residue, which is twice the protein and 5 times 
the lipoid central The other 2 contain '/> the amt. of 
ilie jroiein, but still a greater amt than the lipoids. 

C E. P Jeffreys 

Artificial mutations under the combined influence of 
x rays and salts of heavy metals in Drosophila melsno- 
gaster N N Medvedev. Bull Inst Cenelta (V, S 

_ 5> R ) 1935, No 10, 211 22 —The action of x-rays on 

decrease tnwt b\ degumtmng the silk was, rup , 19 ^ 4 Pr«i*/>Mtf cultured on a medium conig I To Pb(OAc), 
and 19 297J, and the at wts of the cocoons oire 0 40 vulded a higher frequency of mutations than the action 

and 034 g , resp G A Siam of x rajs alone, the ratto rtf mutations in tbe_2 senes 

The phosphatide content of the flies of Bombyx mon being 1 *i}> * 0 S A Karjaia 

Bianca Jona. Boll > tfnale rtJS sf-er <na $, 5i» b The effect of high-frequency alternating potentials on 
(KQa) —The lecithin content tn the TtiO and 1'tOlI the production of mu taboos in Drosophila melanogaster 
vxts. of the atr-dned butterthes iras 1 Yul Kerins Bull Jrst GtvtUcs (U S S R.) 1935, 

G A Brn\o No Id, 223-6(m English 220) — The mutational effect 

Taisuuu s of huh-frequenev alternating potentials on flies placed 
3t»> -The between the plates of a condenser was studied. The 
eggs from 1000* squids collect rd on the Joyamse coast wave lengths, time of exposure, and the percentage of 
were analysed at 2 stages of incubation As development lethal* and «cnuhth-ils obtained were* 12Sjn,70sec, 
progressed the embryos increased while the jillr de> ~ 

crcased in wt. Likewise the mineral constituents iCaO, 

MgO, SOj, Cl) increased ui tic emhrros with com- 
sponding decrease in the jelly , and the same was true of 
total N. amino N and N prrcipitable by j hosyhotunssiic 
acid. During the first 5 days amylase, esterase, ' 
htityntiase, nuclease, gljccropho'-fhatasv and u reuse were 
demonstrated After 10— IS days mentation ami la -c, 
nuclease and urease showed gi cater activity , ard at).un*c, 
ttaphthalcnesuUata'e and protease became dunomu cable 
The enzyme actions in erphaloped eggs arc similar to 
those in avian, reptilian and amphibian eggs A \V D 
Carbohydrate and fat metabnUsm in the incubation of 
the Hynobius egg Makoio Takamatsu 2 pAiriof 
Chem. 238, W-SIPVJG), cf C A 30. 122* - During 3 
successive incubation periods of 2 weeks each the eggs of 
lIiHcbttis showed a progressive loss of glycoven and fat, 
while the total cholesterol remained prncucallv const 
A \\ Dux 

The chemistry of fly larvae Masaji Tormta and T«.k« 

Kumon. 2. pAvsief Cktm 2JS, B)l-i(lKW) —Analyses 
are reported of larvae of the meat flv, Sanafkaga can 


Effect of morphine injection ou the blond cells in normal 
individuals and in opium addicts C L Clicng and vv 
C. Ma. Trais. Bth Congr fattest Assoc Trop Mtd 
1, 055-73(1934) —Changes found in the blood or mor- 
phmixed rats, morplunc-tnjcctcd normal individuals and 
m human opium addicts were poikdocytosts, reticuhvv- 
tcsis. Jeucocytosis, mononucleosis and threitnboej tc^penis 
1 S Yun 


C A 29, 1515* 

Stein, Robert O HaarfcranVhencn tmd hosmetische 
IlauUcidcn nut besonderen Benukstchtigunstn dor 
Therapic \ icnna J Springer 21s pp M 12 1>0. 
cloth, M 13 bO 
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Chemical and physical characters of silkworms fed with 
mulberry and With blaclnra auranhaca leaves Guido 
Colombo Boll uficiale SUs sfer rrto 5, <>2il93f>l - 
Silkworms fed with mulberry and with Madura anrarhata 
leaves gave cocoons with vety similar chamcu 


Embryo chemistry of the cephalopods Tat 
Kauucht Z ph} si'll Chem 2J8, 


no Icihxls, 0-35**® «eimlelhali, 0-3 m., 32 sec, 0213 
nnd 0 WTc, resp , C m , 43 sec , 0 Tt> and 0 TG^e, re>p. 
The control showed no lethals and 0 2l7e scmdethals. 
The effects ore too small to be reliable. Little tendency 
toward sterility in males was observed with the subletbol 
i- 6 doses S A. Karjala 

•c The influence of sex on the hpides of certain manne 
mollusks J Timon-Pavid and G Ceresola. Com ft 
trrj 201, 853-4(10351 — The females of the 3 classes of 
tttoUasks studied, Elfdone vasckala, Mu r tx brardaris 
and Mr til ns gallopm retail s, were distinguished from 
the males by a greater fat content and a greater un«atn. 
tn their fats. 12. \V Scott 

Acid formation in frozen and thawed Arbacia puactolata 
eggs and its possible bearing on the problem of activation. 
John RunnstnSm Biol. EniL 69, 345-50(1935); cf. 
C .4 27, 2V.X) — -Egcs of A r facta punetidala were froren 
at —80* in CO? snow and ether. After a penod of tune 
the eggs were thawed ot room temp. During the thawing 
considerable acid is formed, as measured bv the Warburg 
manometric method CH,lCO,Ni, NaP and CuCl. in 

mu. * r ,*T -■ - concus of 0 03 .if, (l 00 if and 0 OOCMT^. resp , had no 

?? •SxiV‘v M Sl UH> !. N . a ,,PO ‘* 05 ,kmrn e inhibiting effect on the acid formation Addn of hexose- 

P, °* 2^™ ln , 0 oe,d *!*'!"' monophosphate does not enhance the acid formation. 

mnW 14 "> orguuce 0 54o, lv<tne 0 4.5s Pyocvamne has no influence on the omt. of acid formed. 

nnsc£ l r&. phen3r,al3 ”i nc r* 24S an<i Rhitamic acid Apparently this acid formation has nothing to do with 
prr ^ ,KC of a ,MSC no 01 l n vr*£? as toHKandlomaitoa. Influence ol \odascems oa actrea- 
^nd development of the egg 5 of Arbacia punctnlata. 
Ibid. 69, Sol-5; cf Ellis, C A. 2$, 34S5 1 .— CIMCOQ ” 


demonstrated \\* yi 0i 

Silica of the sibcodenns E. Kahane Bull sac j4-1a.uv.001 -o: cr tins c a zs >4vs» t it.tcxHi- 

' “rii ~ The drT , f >««« pani.aw docs not inhibit the fertdiration of the Arforea eg^. This 

dumm, rnropercnw revdew.oe and On^rlUr ^ cuxvuuc or other activities in which SH g^ups are 

t play an essential ro<c m the fertilization 


durum, ParaftrcKia ceidtrau-if and Onruficlfa ttllica 
contained 0 I'-C 97e SiO?, pnrilr as mineral silicates. 9 involved do n 


, L. F Gil<on 

vit amin C in lavertebrates A. Guoud and R. Rat«i- 
rnamanga. Cemgt rrrd. six hW. 12D. 7td-5(l<\55),— 
values ore given ra mg per g fre^h tissue; rirthworm 
mtNiae Ol, muwles 0«B; rea urchin, digestive tract 
"-> Srn 1 !^ 1 organs 0.4; xroBusks, 6 *pecu% xanouv 
tiwucs 0 02-0 3; various crustaceans mureles 0 1>2-0 0t». 
oUier organs 0 05-0 5. L. E. Gilwm 


process. Of, I COO* (0 03 AT) is harmful to the de- 
velopment of fertilized eggs The addn. of pyruvate or 
wtate restores respiration but does not inhibit the injury 
U> the fertilized egg A cartwheel rate breakdown ts 
probably a necessary condition for the morphological 
differentiation of the anterior part of the larva 
„ C. D. Walter 

Change in rate of respiratory metabolism La a teleost 
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fish induced by acclimatization to high and low tempera- 1 
ture Nelson A Wells Biol Bull 69, 301-7(193 :>) — 

O metabolism of Gtihchlhys miralnhs ("mud suckers”) 
acclimatized to high and low temps was studied Fishes 
acclimatized to a high temp have a much lower rate of 
metabolism at a common intermediate temp than do 
those acclimatized to a low temp The magnitude of 
this difference is a function of the difference between the 
acclimatization temps E D Walter 

Some relations between respiratory metabolism in 
fishes and susceptibility to cert a i n anesthetics and lethal 
agents F B Sumner and N A W ells Biol Bull 69, 
368-78(1935) , cf preceding abstr — Two species of 
lelcost fishes. Fund ulus parvtpinnts and Gtihchlhys mtra- 
btlts were kept at widely different temps When tested 
at these temps , they were found to differ markedly in 
the rate of iheir respiratory movements These rates 
were higher at higher temps than at lower ones Sus- 
ceptibility to urethau was also higher at the higher temps 
When fishes acclimatized to high and low temps were 
transferred to a medium temp , those from the warmer 
temp displayed a lower respiratory rale and a lower 
susceptibility to anesthetics (urcthan, chloretone and 
ether) and lethal agents (NaCN, KCN, asphyxiation 
and excessive temp ) than those from the colder water 
E D Walter 


Insect metabolism at temperatures below zero I V. 
Kozhanclukov Compt rend acad set U. R S S 
[N S ], 3, 373-6(19 S 5) — An app is described for detn 
of O consumption of insects at low temps In the larvae 
of PyrauUa nuhilahs a decrease m temp from 6® to 0® 
caused a 2 28 fold decrease of O consumption, while a 
decrease tn temp, from 0° to —6* caused a 138 fold 
decrease of O consumption La rvae of Loxostege sltclteaht 
„ showed no decrease of O consumption in a temp decrease 

2 from 0° to -f>®. The R Q at 0® (0 90-1 00) shows the 
important role of carbohj drates, while the R Q at —0® 
(0 71-0 82) and at 20® (0 68-0 79) shows the prevalent 
role of fats or proteins in larval metabolism E D W 

The visual purple system in marine fishes Geo ge 
Wald Nolure 136, 913(1935), cf C. A 28, 6473* ~ 
The chemistry of the visual purple system of the sea 
robin (Pitonolus carolmus), the black sea bass ( Ccn'ro- 

3 prtsles stnatus) and the porgy or scup (Slenoltnus 

chrysops) is identical with that of frogs In the retina 
the following cycle occurs visual purple — * rettneic — . 
vitamin A — visual purple I* D Wal er 

Nature of crystals found in ameba R H Luce and 
A W Pohl Science 82, 505-0(1035) Evidence ad- 
duced by crystal angles, in p and chcm tests indi ale 
that the crystals are possibly Ca chlorophosphate 

J. J. Willaman 
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The freezing of foodstuff* R Heist Angcsc Cheat 
49, 17 21(1936) — A math evaluation of the most favor- 
able freezing conditions is presented Freezing and cold- f 
storage expts were earned out with meat and milk under 
varying conditions Conclusions (l) Meat (a) Freez- 
ing is to take place as soon as possible after the kilt, as the 
pa value influences freezing changes, and oxidative changes 
are accelerated by decreasing pn values ( b ) Freezing 
is to be carried out as fast as possible, the freezing temp 
should not be higher than —17® to —20®, the former view 
that the freezing changes become particularly great if 
freezing is carried below a certain temp was found to Iks t 
wrong and the cut interval was found to be between 
-4° and —9’ (c) If long storage periods are to be used, 

the storage temp must not be highrr than —17® to — 20®, 
and lit order to obtain as few fieezing changes as possible 
it is necessary both to freerc fast at low temp and store 
at the lowest possible temp (2) Milk In contrast to 
meat, the freezing changes play only a subordinate role 
compared with changes due to storage, the temp interval . 
of — 111° to —12“ is to he avoided and storage is to take ‘ 
place in air- and vapor tight containers after preliminary 
removal of the dissolved O, Exptl data and nine refer- 
ences are given Karl Kammermeyer 

Determination of available and total carbon dioxide la 
baking powdtts and self tvsrng flouts F W Edwards, 
F B Parkes and H R Nanji Analyst 60, 814-17 
(193>) — To det the availat lc CO, the sample is weighed 
into a lest lube whi h n provided with a 2-bole stopper 
carrying a tube for the introduction of water and another 
for the escape of the gas The lube is suspended in a larger 
lx>t tic -shaped vessel which is likewise provided w ith a 2- 
hole stopper carrying the same tube that leads to the test 
tube and another which can be connected to a suction 
pump At the start the sample is in the inner test tube 
and the outer vessel contains a measured vol of stand- 
ard Ba(OIt), soln The vessel is evacuated and thereupon 
water is allowed to run into the test tube and the CO, 
lilieratcd is drawn through the Ba(Oll), soln by the suc- 
tion r malty the excess Ba(0U)i is titrated with 0 1 N 
oxalic acid to an end point with pbcnolihymolphtbalem 
In a fresh sampte, the total CO, is detd, similarly but with 
acid instead of water to accomplish the dccompn of the 
alkali carbonate. The results of 13 analyses of a sample 
contg 4 1 .52% CO, ranged from 39 90 to 4152% 

W T. H 


D li a LcrrFR 

Tie composition of crude fiber A G. Norman J 
Agr Set 25, 529—40(1935) —Detailed analyses were made 
on various agricultural products, on the crude-fiber frac- 
tion from these materials and also on the residue at the 
end of 1 26% acid treatment before final 1 25% NaOH 
extn The crude-fiber detn is misleading because the 
fraction obtained bears no definite relationship to the 
structural constituents of the material The cellulose »s 
partially attacked and lignin extensively removed Con- 
siderable variation us found in the lignm content of crude- 
fiber fractions Highly ligmfied materials do not neces- 
sarily yield a crude fil>er high in lignm Since the presence 
of lignin exercises a direct effect on the digestibility of the 
material, any empirical method should include all the 
lignin, and alk treatment must be avoided Acid hy- 
drolysis may 1* a possible alternative .method if a cor 
rection for protein be made in the case of materials high In 
N and a detn ol the lignin content made, I C F 

A method for determining Escherichia eoli in milk, 
buttermilk and cheese M Lcrncr Latl 15, 831-5.1 
(193 o) — The indole method is recommended because tt 
gives clear results, is easy to carry out and enables one to 
judge tile sanitary quality of the products tested even in 
those cases where acidity and reductase tests have given 
favorable results. A If Johnson 

Manufacture of noodles from green beans Chia- 
Mei Ou and Pm Yen Wu Golden Sen Research Inst 
Chcm Ini. (China) Bull No 15, 56 pp (March, 1935) 

i (in Chinese) — The production of noodles from green beans 
( Phaseolus aureus Roxb ), which has been for a long time 
an important aguculturat industry in China, is subjected 
to scientific study These beans contain starch, cellulose, 
hcmicellulosrs and proteins, the starch being enclosed in 
cetlulose The beans are first snaked in water, crushed and 
ground with water The mixt is then treated with 
"acid liquor” obtained by fermentation of these beans 
The enzymic action of this liquor causes a portion of the 
protein material to dissolve and thus enabtes toe starch 
to be isolated After sepn , washing and drying, a small 
portion of the purified starch is mixed witn hot water to 
form a paste, then raw starch (from grren beans) is 
stirred in to lorm a very thick liquid which is allowed to 
dsip through a perforated ladle to form noodles Alter 
cooking m boiling water the noodles are soaked in cold 
water, treated again with the "acid liquor,” dried and 
preserved The "acid liquor” used m these treatment* 
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cm be need over again, or it can be used as pig or cattle ' 
feed, or as fertilizer C L. Tseng 

Methods of analysis of sodium glutamate condiments 
Ting-Yih Chow Chen istry (China) 2, C93-8(l t k3’>) — 
Tlie following detns in the analysis of mono-Na d-gluta- 
mate condnrcnts are outlined (1) moisture, detd by 
drying at 100° to const *t . (21 11*0 of crjstn , detd by 
heating at 125-8* (after removal of moisture) to const 
wt (usually about l HiOto 1 mol of the salt), (3) Na d- 
glutannte content, detd by (a) Kjcldabl method (total 
N), (b) Van Slyke’s method (amino N), (c) Sorenson’s 
method (adding IICHO and then titrating with «) 1 A' 
NaOH), (d) ignition to Na 4 COi and titration with 0 25 A 
HC1, or (e) isolation as d-glutannc acid HCI, the last 
method being considered tie host. (4) NaCl, detd by 
titration with AgNOj. (5l H-ionconcn ,dcld by means of 
the Qttmhy drone electrode, (<>) sultate radical, detd by 
pptn as BaSOj. (7) Milton's reaction, (8) sue of crys- 
tals, measured by means of a micrometer , (1) heavy met- 
als C L Tseng 

Ascorbic acid (vitamin C) content of some Indian plant 
materials M Damodaran and M Srmtvasan Vtot 
Irdian Acad Set 2D. 3" *.(»«m). if C A 29.(5317* 
— As a preliminary to a study of ascorbic ai id, D and S 
have tested various Indian plants to find a source for a 
supply of the acid Tin and content of \onoiis parts of 
the plants was detd by the Tillmans-IIams method 
(cf C A 23, 3277), that t>, by the reduction of 2,l>-di- 
clilorophenolmdophcnol by plant exts in 5% CChCOjH 
and by titration with I* The leases of Sesbonia grandi- 
flora and the leaves and pods of llortnga pter\*osperrra 
contain about 2 mg ascorhic acid per g of fresh material 
These, especially the latter, aie exceptionally free from 
interfering substances ard are suggested as a source for 
a«corbic acid T1 e Indian gooseberry gives the highest 
titration values (3-1 7 mg /g pulp) but apparently thi* 
is due in part to interfering substances The juice of this 
gooseberry and of the cashew apple exhibit great stability 
and may contain some mechanism that protects ascorbic 
acid from oxidation. Among the citrus fruits the Sautgur 
orange (0 4-0 63 mg,/cc of juice) and the pumelo (0 50 
0 62nig /ce.) were the richest in ascorbic acid Theascorbic 
acid contents of the other plants tested were tabulated 
John C Milbcry 

The state of water in tissues Bound water of colloids 
T Moran Dept. Set Ind Research, Re pi Food Inresh- 
gotion Board 1934,25-6(1035) — Indetg the state of water 
in tissues by the "pressure” metl od (Lloyd and M , 
C. A, 28, SUSP), the activity of the water (a) remaining 
in the colloid under a pressure P is given by the equation 
( Shia/lP ) T *» V/RT, in which V is the molal vol of tlie 
water in the system. At activities of water down to about 
O 7 the method gives results almost identical with the freez- 
ing method both for gelatin and for egg albumin At high 
pressure, corresponding to low activ Hies of water, a pscudo- 
plateau is reached m the curve for the hydtaction-actnity 
of water quite unlike the v apor-pressure isotherm for either 
gelatin or albumin It ts probable that at low H-O con- 
tents a considerable resistance is offered by the framework 
or collection of micelles, and this resistance reaches a limit- 
ing value when the micelles of hydrated colloid arc all 
touching, at which point the water is all intramicellar in 
type, feuch an explanation fils in with the results of 
Moran (C. A 26, 4744), Sorensen ( Compt rend lab 
Carlsberg 12, 104(1917)) and Astbury and Lomax (J Soc 
Chem. Ind. 53. 979(1934)) Adsorption of salts by proteins 
T. Moran. Ibid 2G-7 — An attempt to measure the ad- 
sorption of salts by proteins bv making use of the fact that 
at high pressures none of the water bound to the protetn 
is free to dissolve salts indicated a max adsorption of 
Na-ion by isoelee. gelatin of 0 031 g , or 1 35 mg - 
ions, per g. of gelatin The actual adsorption will de- 
pend upon the initial ratio of NaCl to gilatin Bound 
water of muscle T Moran Ibid 27 —A reasonably 
exact figure for the firmly bound water of a protein or tissue 
can probably be obtained by detg the 11*0 content of the 
protein in equil with a pressure of approx 10,000-40,000 |b 
per sq. in , the figures obtained by this method being of 


1 the same order as those obtained by other methods 
The eutectic of muscle T. Moran. Ibid. 27-8.-— 
Direct measurement of the eutectic of muscle (or muscle- 
plasma) by a cond method indicated that it ts approx 
—37 5° The uptake of water by gelatin. J. Brooks and 
T Moran Ibid 2S 9 — Preliminary expts. canted 
out to del whether there is any marked change in the rela- 
tive proportions of the isotopes of water in the liquid or 
gel phase during the swelling of gelatin indicated that 

8 greater accuracy in the expts would be necessary to det. 
quantitatively any "isotopic discrimination," but the 
results (based on d measurements accurate to within 20 
p p m 1 were sufficient to show that, if present, it is 
small Bound water or hydration of egg albumin and 
hemoglobin in saturated solutions of sodium and potas- 
sium chlorides G S Adair and T Moran. Ibid 29-36 — 
The hydration of igg albumin and of hemoglobin in NaCl 

3 and in KC1 was detd by (a) gravimetric analysis of the 
satd soln m terms of protein, salt and water, (5) meas- 
urements of d , and (c) n measurements For both pro- 
teins the hydration in both solvents and at 1* and 20* 
was found to l>c approx 0 13 g per g of dry protein 

A Papineau-Comurc 

Graphical er numerical evaluation of fannograms? 
I kopetz Muhlettlab 5, 97 I02i 1*135) — The “Hun- 
garian’* and “Viennese" methods of evaluating fanno 

4 grams, both of which involve the use of a plammeter, are 

described, and the advantages of the latter are pointed 
out Clinton L Brooke 

The aleurone layer and its utilization I Morphological 
comparisons of the aleurore cells of wheat and rye L 
Grunstcdl, I f rotnm and T Bauer. MuhUnlab 5, 
81 00(1*13 >) — Tlie aleurone cells of Austrian wheats have 
walls averaging 4 5 a m thickness. In Austrian ryes the 

s waits average 4 5-5 5 u in thickness The transverse 
walls of the aleurone cells arc somewhat thinner than the 
longitudinal walls The thickness of the aleurone cell 
wall is principally dependent on the variety, but is also 
influenced by climatic conditions The possible influence 
of cell-wall thickness upon the utilization of the proteins 
is discussed Clinton L. Brooke 

Improving the baking quality of German wheat by condi- 
tioning Ernst Berliner Mu Men lab 5, 81-2(1935); cf. 

6 C A 30,168* — Wheat with weak gluten can be improved 
by conditioning, hut no further improvement is effected 
in wheat with strong gluten Low gassing power is never 
increased, but high ga-smg power may be lowered The 
danger of weakening the gluten through proteolytic aition 
during conditioning has lieen exaggerated There is no 
proof that proteolytic activity can Le inhibited and di- 
astatic activity stimulated by suitable treatment Tx- 
ccssive diastatie activ it v can be reduced by heat treat - 

7 ment, but dmtatic activity cannot be increased, even 
by tempering for several days, unless the moisture con- 
tent of the wheat excecd> 25%. Clinton L Brooke 

The baking quality of wheat flour Hugo Kuhl Muh- 
lenlab 5, 89-04(1935), cf C A. 29, 750S' — A review 
with 16 references Clinton L Brooke 

Recent entomological investigations Hardness of nee 
F A Squire Age. J British Guttra 6. 84-8(1035) — 

e When rice was stored at 90% relative humidity the samples 
gamed in wt and decreased in hardness; the reverse was 
true of samples stored at 50% relative humidity. The 
hardness of rice was permanently increased by parboiling. 

K. D Jacob 

Chemical factors influencing the quality of wheat and 
flour E B Working Kan Agr. Exot Sta , RePl 
1932-4, 51-2(1934); cf C .1. 29, 234* —In the centrifu- 
gal method of detg flour absorption, a 30-min period of 

9 soaking was more satisfactory than the 5-min. penod 
previously used The larger errors were limited to vane- 
tics unstated for bread production In baking where malt 
wheat flour was added, sugar production or strictly dia- 
static activ ity was of little importance The chief improve- 
ment was due to the proteolytic enzymes and other un- 
detd factors. Even the purest diastase contains con- 
siderable quantities of proteoses and other substances 
Oxidizing agents in the amts normally used in flour 
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bleaching and dough prepn greatly increased the amt of 
water so! phosphatide in the flour Some e\ idence was 
found that lecithin was partly transformed into cephalin 
by the oxidizing agents C R Tellers 

Biennial reviews of the progress of dairy science Sec- 
tion B Bacteriology and mycology applied to dairying 
A T R Maltick, E R IIiscox and J G Davis J 
Dairy Research 6, 422 53(1035} — A renew is given in 
which technic is discussed under the headings of the plate 
count and the methylene blue reductase test Milk pro- 
duction and pasteurization are discussed in relation to 
cleaners and disinfectants, mastitis, colon acrogenes organ- 
isms and milk faults The lactic acid and other bacteria 
of significance m dairying are considered in relation to 
biology, respiration, fermentation, protein metabolism, 
fat metabolism and fermented milks Recent wrork on 
cheese is discussed under the headings of pasteurization, 
starters, ripening processes and faults Butter is reviewed 
in relation to starters, chum sterilization and keeping 
quality during storage Eleven references arc given on 
technic, 69 on milk production, 55 on pasteurization, 74 
on lactic acid bacteria, 62 on cheese and 25 on butter 
A II Johnson 

Economic methods of equipping the (milk testing] 
laboratory F T A Smith l’roc Intern Assoc Milk 
Dealers, Lab Sect 2'*th Ann Contention, Oct , 1935, 3-19 
E II 

Judgment of the quality of milk from a bacteriological 
standpoint W Majoewskij Chem II eebblad 32, 713- 
15(1035) — Polemic vrilh Filippo (C A 30, 1448') M 
claims that the reductase test alone is not a criterion for 
the quality of milk J C Jurrjeas 

Germicidal property of milk B. \V Hammer la 
\gr Expt Sta , Rept Agr Research 1934, 85(1931) — 
Inhibition of acid development by butter cultures is 
probablv caused h> a filtrablc form of life gaming entrance 
to the cultures from the air, although there is a possibility 
that the slow acid production is due to some sudden change 
taLtng place in the bacterial cultures which resides m the 
production of au inhibitory substance The restraining 
action of the bacteria free filtrates of butter cultures was 
destroyed by heating to CO* for 10 inin C R Fellers 
Mastitis streptococci m bulk milk 1 J Pullingcr 
J Dairy Research 6, 369 82(1931) —A technic foi exatng 
bulk milk by cultural and niu.roscopic.il means, for 
evidence i f mastitis among cows is dcsci died To demon 
strate a slight routauunal ion with hemolytic streptococci, 
cultural examn of gravity cream is advocated, while if 
much significance is to be attached to the actual count, 
whole milk should be cultured Microscopical examn of 
gravity cream or of centrifuge deposit for streptococci or 
leucocytes is a usilul addnl test ami may give mforma- 
iion that is not obtainable by cultural methods, but it 
docs not serve as a substitute for cultural examu The 
data indicated the high wi Ic spread incidence of chrome 
streptococcus mastitis A II Johnson 

The sequence of bacterial and chemical changes oc- 
esmsg ev aurhtor asrOe L d ffuricy, C F Sanders 
and J F Cone J Bad 31, 88(l'l 10) —The leucocyte 
count may reach millions, and streptococci may be present 
for a considerable lime before rhys and chem changes 
occur in the milk John T Myers 

The effect of process of manufacture on the vitamin G 
content ol dried skua sulk If J Daws and L C 
Norris / Dairy Set 19,1 10(1916) - There was no sig- 
nificant destruction of the growth promoting component 
of the vitamin G complex contained in skim milk when 
dried b> the Merrell Soule or the Gray-Jensen spray 
process or the open roller process No measurable dcsiruc 
Iron occurred as a result of holding liquid skim milk in 
storage tanks at 170* F for 18 to 2 1 hrs prev ious to dry 
ing, or of slightly scorching the milk powder during drying, 
or of neutralizing sour skim milk previous to drying 
At a pa of approx 9 5 (tilralablc alkalinity of ft 15%) 
a slight destruction appiartd lo occur FDA 
The surface tension of cow milk G Belle Lait 16, 
13 20(1936) — The surface (cnsion of 70 mixed milks of 
the Casablanc region varied Ik tween 53 1 and 48 9 dynes 


1 at 18°. The av surface tension was about 50 4 dynes 
The surface tension of milk was highest immediately after 
milking and decreased about 3 dynes after 2-3 hrs On 
further holding for 24 hrs , the surface tension continued 
to decrease slightly At 20° milk had about the same 
surface tension as at 18° However, when the milk was 
cooled to 10° and to 0°, a lowering of surface tension 
resulted A Run surface tension was obtained at 0° 
_ which was about 3 dynes lower than that obtained at 18°. 

A II Johnson 

A test for the freshness and the coagulating intensity of 
milk E Pijanowski. Lait 16, 1-13(1936) — The general 
basis of the test is that milk wdl form a curd due to the 
decompn of the Ca-casein complex when the acidity 
reaches a certain point (on the av , 27° Soxhlet-Henkcl) 
If the quantity ot acid required for curdling a sample of 
mdk is less than that ealed , it may be assumed that the 
3 capacity to form this curd prematurely is due in part to 
coagulating enzymes that have been produced by micro- 
organisms m the milk, e g , Bacillus subtihs and others 
The higher the quantity of acid required for curdling, the 
higher may the degree of freshness ol the milk be consid- 
ered A formula is given for ealeg the degree of freslmess 
of milk Correction values are given for converting values 
obtained at several temps to 15°, to which temp the de- 
gree of freshness is ealed. 0 1 N H|SO,, IIC1, liclic and 
formic acids were used m detg the degree of freshness, 
HtSO, was the most satisfactory. In detg the degree 
of freshness, the acid is allowed to flow very slowly into 
mdk at the same temp The flask contg 30 cc of milk 
is carefully and constantly agitated until curdling occurs. 

A 11 Johnson 

A comparison of the methods of determining the fat 
content of milk I Stankevifs Ada Un i» Lateiensis, 
Lauisatmntecibas Fakultat Ser. 1, 55I-75(ra German 
57V- 6) (193 1) — Comparative data obtained by various 
methods with various types of samples are presented in 
numerous tables Just as satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained with normal mdk by the methods of Morsm and of 
Hoyberg as by the H,SOi method of Gerber. Samples of 
milk which have been preserved with KjCriOj and formalin 
cannot be analyzed by the fust 2 methods, as the percent - 
ageof fatsoobtamed is too low These 2 methods are like- 
wise unsuitable for milk samples which have been kept a 
long time without preservatives, as the results obtained 
show considerable variation when compared with those 
by themethodsof Cottbeb-n&seand Gerber. Milk samples 
which have become somewhat acid can be analyzed with 
good results by the methods of 11 and M Both frcsli and 
old milk can be satisfactorily analyzed by the method of It 
if the time is increased about 0 mm With the method of 
M the fat does not sep in the allotted time In order to 
prevent sapcm of the fat in the butyromeler, the percent- 
age of fat must be read after not more than JO mm in the 
method of H and not more than 1 hr in the method of M 
From the standpoint of simplicity, cheapness and sufficient 
precision for practical purposes, as good results are ob- 
tained" 6y the method of fif as by that of Gerber 

hi G Moore 

Lipoid phosphorus and the phosphatides of cow milk 

8 J E Lobstem and M Flatter Lait 15, 946-54(1035) — 
By the use of several analytical procedures, the phos- 
phatides in cow mdk were found to be about 300 mg per" 1 
The procedures used were such as to eliminate the inclusion 
of protein and inorg phosphates in the exts ; this prob 
ably accounts for the low results obtained in this work as 
compared with the higher results obtained by other in- 
vestigators For the purification of lipoid P. the method 
used was to ppt the casein with AcOH, to remove the fat 

9 from thecoagulum with ether and to ext the phosphatides 
from the residual coagulum with ale. The ale ext was 
then subjected to fractional pptn with acetone and 
MgCl, In this manner about 150 mg of phosphatides 
per 1 of milk was obtained This procedure yielded about 
50% of the phosphatides known to be m the milk and gave 
a product con ig about 20% impurities The phosphatides 
of milk form a colloidal complex with the proteins or arc 
united with the proteins by loose chem ties to give 
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^ 1=S insol. in «her hut capabic of ^ 

SofPeurd ’character induced in milk by intense conic 1 10-W( Id j) -Prchm.nary dntn thcrc.sndu-cct 

vibration. Leslie A. Chambers J Dairy Sa 19. 20-17 correlation 1* tween rancid fresh mill nnd hi^Ii fat c°n 

( 1030) . — The curd reducing effectiveness of oscillators tent The litter often occurs as an 

operating at 1100, 1200, 2100, 3000. 010 and 3(>0 odes ejstic aval us and breeding abnormalities Aborted cows 

was studied in relation to original curd tension, temp . often Produced rancid milk Uaneid n»lL «m M 

velocity of flow, acoustic energy output and variations in often in early as in late lactation. • • , 

the tn«h features of the D pp The percentage reduction 2 Effect of cottonseed meal upon ^-J^ndU’D 
in curd tension was greatest in hardened (CO g and K I keiili, A II Kulilinan. Lari \\ caver and • • 

more) milks, the final values approaching a const level in Gallup Okla Agr Lxpt ^ Sta , Kept ' . . 

the soft -curd range irrcsrcct.ve of the original curd ten- (1KH) -Time sis no significant difference in the fat 

Sion Kn reduction occurred in mill treated below 18* content of the mill from cows fid cottonseed ineal and the 


in curd tension was greatest in hard-curd (GO g and 
mote) nulls, the final values approaching a const level in 
the solt-curd range irrespective of the original curd ten- 
sion No reduction occurred in mill treated below 18 
and very little at temps below the m p of butter fat 
The 300*0 etc oscillator was most cflicicnt ot a mill flow 
of 250 gal per hr With a sound output of about 000 w , 
more than 50% reduction was obtained The degree of 


low the m p of butter fat controls The cottonseed meal butter was somewhat 
most cflicicnt ot a mill flow lading in flavor and color and had an objectionable 
ound output of about 000 w , gummy body The cream tool an abnormally long time 
as obtained The degree of to cluirn C It I filers 


relationship to 3 Detergents employed In the dairy industry G Ginm. 
power input up to SUM w Hus rrprrscnts about 18 w Uxt 15, 808 7l»< HW) Tin various atlabcs employed as 
per 1% decrease in tension IJiffcrcncis m frequency were ditcrgcntv in the dairy industry arc discussed and the 
found to be negligible within the range explored A mechanism of tlu.r action is n viewed A II Johnson 

direct relation was found to exist between degree of fat The use of tnbasic sodium phosphate in cleaning dairy 
dispersion and curd -tension reduction Increasing n<v. of equipment L A Rogers and f red C I.vans J liacl 

lat particles wealened the curd matrix anil provided m 51,87 8(lPJl>) - A V\ xohv of N a, 1*0. is an excellent de- 
creased adsorptive area on winch rrotein was fixed 'met Urgent and has a distinct bactericidal action Thecor- 

but a small proportion of the total fat in null need be rosuc action can be eliminated bj the oddn of 3 /0 of 

finely subdivided to reduce the curd tension, a method was 4 NaiCrO, to the phosphate crystals John T Mj cr* 
devised for producing soft-curd mill by situation without Crystalline structure of different ice creams \v H 1. 
impairing the final cream vol Philip D Adams Itcul Mo Agr I xpt Sta , Dull 340(/lnn Repi 19T3), 

The electneal deacidification of milk J Pirn and J 41 2(1931), il C A 28, 737V —As the butterfat con- 

Daissc Lait 10, 2(M>(103(>) -The elet dcaciditication tent was increased from 8 to 15%, there was an increasingly 


of mill by passing it between Al electrodes has the dis- fine uxturc \ddnl increments of fat made the texture 
advantage of producing much foam and a ppt of casein "chalky * There was a direct relation between scrum 
on the electrodes and on the floor of the deacidifjing vessel solids (varud from 8 to 16%) and fineness in texture 
The amt of casein pptd dipends on the degree of dc s Imreasi in sugar content from 8 to 14% gave a finer ciyst 
acidification of the mill On reduction of the acidity from structure Thcaddn of nuts, cocoa, fruits, etc , increased 


24* to 18* Domic, 3 g of casein per I of mill 


coarseness Heal shocking and rcharilening of ice cream 


l at and volids-not-fat were also removed from the null samples decidedly Impaired the texture by a fusion of ice 

as a result of elec dcaeidification, but the quantities re- crystals Photomicrographs showed that when the nuxt. 

moved were not as great as the quantities of casein re- was altered, the structure of the ice cream was dicididly 

moved The lactic acid which disappears as a result of modified as related to no , shape and size of the ice crystals 

elec dcaeidification is not destroyed but is found in the and air cells comprising the resultant ice criam 

pptd curd and neutralized by bane salts which arc formed C R Tellers 

at the electrodes Milk which has been neutralized elec- o* Effect of heat on the colloidal, physical and cbfmlcal 
tncaily docs not show any decrease in lactate ion (as it changes occurring in milk. H R. Garrison and Hans 

is still present bound in the protein and as neutral lactate) Jinny Mo Agr Txpt. Sta , Dull 340(,tnn. Repl. 

Mill whicli has never been allow id to sour can be rendered lOTI), 40 l(l'nj) —In a refined clcctrodialysis method, 

all. owing to the basic salts which arc lilieratcd ax a result the temp of tin null m the cell Ind a pronounced effect 

ol the elcC. dcaeidification procedure Mild treatment by on rate of dnl> sn All expts were conducted at 30". The 

the deacidification procedure docs not have any effect on diln of the milk with distd water Increased the rate 

the flavor or odor of the mill except as the flavor of acidity at which cations were removed during the 1st 30 min , 

is concerned, while strong treatment gives rise to off- but afterward the effect was not measurable The rate 

fishy odors which cannot be removed by aeration The 7 of anion release was not affected by diln. The amt. of 
off-flavors and -odors are increased by subsequent paxtcun- cations removed during 5 mm intervals was not propor- 

zation. Tice dcaeidification lias no effect on the Inctcnal tional to the diln factor and elcctrodnljsis was of no value 

content of the mill TlcctncaHy neutralized milks were m detg the watering of mill. Aging the mill ot 2° for 

notconsidercd suitable for sale A II Johnson fffl hrs had no effect on the rate of cation removal Sour- 

The age-tnlckenuig of sweetened condensed milk III mg affected the rate of release of the anions more than 

tnect of reaction and changes In the electneal conduc- the cations There was no difference in Holstein and 

tlnty during manufacture and aging V C Stebn.tz Jersey mills or in raw and pasteurized mills, 

and If, II. Sommer J Dairy 19, 56-05(1930) — e C. R. Tellers 

Increasing the acidity of raw null causes the sweetened Kinds of acids in butter and the distribution of these 
condensed mill to thicken more rapidly dunng storage, acids between the water and the fat phases of the butter. 

H\ e ° C!f !" y mak , f * n , mnfc 5,al,te P roducl E W Bird la Agr. I-.xpt. Sta , Rept. Agr. Research 

0 1 f" f * crt9 a n,arkfd S8— A method for detg. the wt , the nv. 

A'r . . I th e c / Tcct nc l! so K™? 1 Dun °S mol wt and the I value of the acids sol in the fat phase of 

£5J ^/‘mdermd mill ot 37* there is at the butter was dev eloped The method involves the titra- 

S? I '!} P " "H' 1 th f n “ gradual rise of about tion of the ncids with ale. KOII in fat, petroleum ether and 

, “ f 1 ’ * , ai , r f v , c ? n ' it durl "" ,hc „ abs a,c so,n!! ; the nmnvalof soaps from thefat-pctrolcuin 

this R n^l^f 1 l ,'? lcVcri mg During 9 ether <oln with 50% ale ; the liberation of the acids with 

by addme CO to *1™, ^ of' x-, urn m , a ^*i» 5<a, V '" d \ 4 thc «ln of these acids wih petroleum ether; 

n S , f *\ a,lCO * P<; r 1000 lb of raw the removal of the solvent; the weighing of the acids and 

Kn ihen added m the^.n it n dc ‘ t0 , th ? r3W m,lk ,hc dcln -, of «*»eir 1 values A semimuro II anus I method 

an.biv ‘ lh f ' ms!,cd rvtxiuct. Increase in was dcvtlopcd as follows* Add 2 cc. of CHCU and 6 cc. 

rSriim factor SmT VS™ im ' ol i from a specially constructed automatic 

{dated xnth the rnh \ 5?™ ot I,c cor ' r. ,p0t) 10 0 01 t0 0 * fat ^ ^ ocuis m an I flask. Let 

the stability toward age-thiclemng the reaction proceed for 30 nun. Add 2 cc. of 16% KI 

rhihp D Adams soln and immediately 30 cc. of recently boiled and 
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Titrate the excess I with 0 025 iff t yellow shades on cellulose strips and the results analyzed 
C R Fellers statistically The mean values and the variability curves 
of the ranges of butter color in the different breeds of dairy 
cattle are given Circumstances which may affect these 
values are given The color of butler from milk of the 
various breeds decreased in the following order South 
Devon, Guernsey, Jersey, North Devon, Friesian, Short- 
horn, Ayrshire, Dexter, Red Poll and Kerry The color 


cooled distd water 
NajSjOj soln 

Causes of the tallowy flavor in strawberry ice cream 
E W Bird la Agr Lxpt. Sta , Repl Agr Research 
1934, 90-1 —There was no correlation between the 
oxidase values of the ice cream and the development of 
flavor defects There was no consistent change in fat 
consts from the beginning to the end of the storage period 


tendency for more rapid and more pronounced flavor de- 
fect than did samples prepd with dry skim milk There 
was a marked correlation between Cu content and flavor 
defect Conclusion The factors causing the flavor de- 
fect are the presence of Cu and the oxidation of the small 
amts of fat in skim condensed milk or in whole con- 
densed milk C R Fellers 


as great a vitamin A activity as j ellow butter The ti 
most important factors affecting butter color are tne 
genetic characters of the cow and the method of feeding 
A slight increase in the shade of color of the fat occurs 
under most of the various conditions which give rise to 
increased milk yield This may be due to increased intake 
of coloring matter (assoed with greater food intake) l 


The correlation between the spoilage of butter and the 3 proportion to hutter fat produced The color of the fat 
presence of fat splitting and casern digesting bactena is high tn the 1st few weeks of lactation and falls gradually 
C N Stark and B J Scheib / Bad 31, 87(1936) — as more fat is required from the body in addn to that 

Iu the absence of other spoilage factors there seems to be from the food After about 180 days’ lactation, the color 

a direct correlation between the no of fat-splitlmg and rises again as the butter yield falls and more of the fat is 
casein digesting bacteria and the keeping qualities of supplied by the food intake It is suggested that butter 
butter John T Myers fat derived from body fat will be paler than that from 

Bacteriological analysis of butter from the region of food fat when the latter is sufficiently provided with 

Brest Biology of the typhoid bacillus in butter J plant pigments A H Johnson 

Brisou Last 15, 804-8(1935), cf C A 29, 8043' — 4 Soil reaction and siutabihty of milk for cheese making^ 


About 5 g of butter is first emulsified in 15 cc of sterile 
bile Five cc of the bile butter emulsion is then added to 
a flask contg 50 cc of physiol salt soln , 50 cc of 6% 
peptone soln and 2 cc of malachite green (1 200) The 
flask and contents are then incubated at 37* for 24-36 hrs 
(or a shorter period if the medium decolorizes too rapidly) 
Alter incubation, the material is innoculated on freshly 
prepd Pb acetate-agar plates After growth on this 
medium the colonics are identified m the usual way The 
vitality of the organisms in butter was studied and con- 
sidered to be related to the p n and not to the free acidity 
At p B values below 6 the vitality was reduced 

A H Johnson 

Factors affecting milk and butter fat secretion 


J F Hussmann Milchwirlschaft Zenlr 64, 438-42 
(1935) — It is known that feed rich in nutrients produces 
a milk of high mineral content and that such a milk is 
highly suitable for making cheese Acid soils produce 
poor feed Hence acid sod may be the ultimate reason for 
poor cheese II has observed such correlation 

E O Whittier 

i The function of pepsin and rennet in the opening of 
Cheddar cheese I R Sherwood J Dairy Research 
6,407-21(1935), cf C A 29, 7513* —The use of pepsin 
resulted ui cheeses in which the extent of protein degrada- 
tion was considerably smaller than in control rennet 
cheeses The type of N partition was influenced to some 
extent by the proteolytic action characteristic of the par- 


Vanations in fat weight, fat percentage and the amount ticular enzyme employed The use of an increased proper 
of fat in the milk required to make a given weight of tion of rennet led to an anticipated greater extent of 

butter Elizabeth O Wberham and John Hammondr 6 protein breakdown, the type of N partition not being 
J Dairy Research 6, 320 39(1935) —The amt of fat in appreciably affected No direct correlation was observed 

the milk required to make 1 lb of butter has been taken between the com quality of these cheeses and the extent 
to indicate the size of the fat globules in the milk and hence or type of protein breakdown which occurred The fact 

the type of “cream line ' produced With a const milk that an increase in the proportions of rennet or the re 

yield the fat percentage vanes between breeds, but not placement of rennet by pepsin influenced so greatly the 

the same extent as it does when no account is taken of extent of the protein breakdown taking place during the 

the differences in av yield of the different breeds The ripening process and yet neither brought about dissimi 

same generalization applies to the fat butter ratio, i e , lanty in the form of the curve for sol N and nonprolcm N 

size of fat globules The effect of equal increases of milk 7 nor altered appreciably the type of N partition affords 
yield on the butter fat ratio is much greater between evidence for the role in attacking cheese protein played by 

breeds than it is within any one breed It is suggested the proteolytic enzymes contained in these milk coagulants 

<i u * Ue c u ,al globule is detd by two factors It is suggested that a rough guide for the comparative 

(a) the rate of butter-fat formation by the cell, which protein breakdown that will occur in cheeses is given by 

vanes with breed and stage of lactation and (b) the rate the measurement of the degradation brought about in 

of milk secretion, which affects the sue of the globules by milk by the resp coagulating enzymes, although a marked 

the rate at which they are washed out of the cell Re- increase in the conen of rennet or pepsin alters the type 

grcssion lines of fat yield, fat percentage and fat butter g of protein breakdown in milk in the duection of more 
ratio on milk yield have been plotted under different complete degradation With cheese, secondary reactions 
circumstances affecting milk yield between breeds, (due probably to bacterial action) among the nonorotem 

within breeds, with age and period of lactation The constituents lead to relative increases in subpeptone N 

changes in milk yield during the lactation period may be With most of the samples of rennet examd , it was found 
due for the most part to changes in the rate of secretion of that previous heating of the soln to 38° at pa 7 25 for 

the cells, and changes due to age are caused chiefly by 10 mm , and to 70° at p n 6 for 2 min , to destroy ib» 

changes in the no of cells secreting In accordance with rennin or pepsin exerted but little influence on the 

it follows that when the yield of milk is increastd proteolytic activity With a few samples of rennet, 


by increased . 

centage of fat in the milk will decrease (period of lacta- 
tion), but when the yield of milk is increased by the no 
of cells secreting, the fat percentage in the milk will re 
main unchanged (age) This may explain why sires can 
effect an improvement or otherwise tn milk yield ui con- 
junction with or independently of fat yield ft The color 
of butter fat Ibid 341-51 — The colors of the butter 
from individual cows were measured on a color scale of 


c * n ; ‘l 1 * pcr 9 the Mtent of the breakdown induced in milk w— 

mimshed and a small alteration occurred in the type of 
proteolysis Similar heating of 5% pepsin solo was shown 
to have no effect on the proteolytic action of the enzymes 
upon milk Since the coagulating power of pepsin was 
reduced enormously (>/» to */*>) by the heating, it ap- 
peared that coagulating action and proteolytic activity 
are due to sep enzymes Heat trealmcnt at p n 5 and 
7225 was accordingly not effective in destroying rennin 
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ard pcpm Accordingly, the measurements of the K 
partition in cliciscs mamifd. by the use of such heat- 
triitltd pnpn. without dvtn. of the comparative proteo- 
l>lic action of the samples on mill, do not furnish reliable 
evidence of the role of rennm or pepsin In cheese making. 

A II Johnson 

Effect of various phases in the manufacture of casein by 
the natural sour method on its physical and chemical 
properties D R Thcnj hilus. If C Hansen, U S 
hnvdir, R 1‘ Wood and R L OtmsUad Ida Ayr 
1 x] t Sta , Hull 212,3 10(10 IS) Approx 22U sample 
lots of case in wire mamifd and cxnmd chrmually fur 
odor, color, soly , ynld, moisture, fat, N,/>n, ash.cond , 
total and fnc acidity and viwosity 1 liorougUncss ol 
wad mg was tin. most important factor of all the various 
thatigis nude from (In standard method I it her in- 
i uaving or dixnasini, the aiidity of the milk from 0(»4% 
at the unit of i angulation ri'ultid in a lowtr cotor and 
odor st on A fat comint of tht skim milk above 0 1% 

aril nisi flicunt j tessun on tin grten eutd ndvirsily 
affu ted both color uni od>r Roth a sitting temp higlur 
tlan 4(1® and a cooking temp highu than 4'*® deireastd 
tin soly din to the formation of a tough curd The vis 
cosily of tic casein inert astd with inert and temps tn 
pnpn Increasing the original acidity of the skim milk 
resulted in a Inghir viscosity but dccrcastd the odor score 
and men avid tin acidit) of Iht cast in Yu Id of cast in 
was <kt d by complaint ss of pptn loss of cord in drain 
mg and washing, loss of impiirttivs m washing and pressing 
and loss of moisture tn dt> mg !.ow ash content depend! il 
on the u»e of an acidity of U tit* 1 , ai time of coagulation of 
the skim milk to obtain com) kte pptn and thorough 
washing At cooking temps above 49® the curd was 
tough, rubbery and difficult to wash High fit content 
in the finished casein was undesirable \\ ashing increased 
tin N content of the casein If the N content falls liclow 
1 1%, the quality should be questioned Ash content is 
aho a fair cnlinon of purity The only important con- 
sideration found in producing casnn of low acid content 
was thorough washing of the curd Of the various tests 
studied those which gave the best index of quality wire 
color, odor, soly , viscosity, N, f>a and corn! A uniform 
high-quality casein was produced by the following standard 
methrd of rrnnuf : Use skim milk contg. 0 01% fat or 
K«s and a turntable acidity of 0 18% or less Use sufficient 
winy starter to ratio the acidify of the skim milk to 0 3% 
at a temp, of not below 21* and wuih an acidity of the 
starter not hclow 1 15 or above 1 35% Fit at a temp 
of 40® until an nculity of 0 04 lias dcvcluptd Coagulate 
h> hinting to 19" with const stirring Drain off the winy 
and break the curd into pieces nbout the sire of an egg 
Wash tl e curd with cold waltr, using l /,as much water as 
original skim milk Allow to stand in cold water for 15 
mill with frequent stirring Dram the wash water from 
the curd l’rcss continuously nl not less than 500 lb 
rnssiirc for 10 brs Dry at 49“ for Stoll) hrs in a drying 
ttinnil equipped with accurate temp controls and good 
air circulation C R. Tellers 

Viscosity of the white and of the yolk A I. M. Smith 
lUpi An. 1ml lleienrch, Kept Fond ImeshRation Hoard 
1934, 5J 0(1915), cf C A 30. 175 s • —Relative values 
for the viscosity of yolk at diffirent IIjO contents were 
ohlninid by measuring the time for 30 g of yolk to pass 
through a capillary 30 cm tong by 1 PI bore under a head 
of 45 cm of Ilg, the II t O contents were detd by drying 
4 hrs at 112® Addn of 1 part 11,0 for 10 of initial yolk 
rtducis the viscosiiy to 10% of us original value, addn 
of 2 i arts 11,0 for 10 of initial yolk reduces it to '/, a 
Comparison of the data with the uptake of water by the 
>olk from the white during storage (C A 25, 5150) 
indicates that the uptake of water may be the chief cause 
of the dccrcast m viscosity of the yolks of stored eggs 
If an attempt is made to mensutc the relative viscosity of 
thick white by a capi]]nry-tube method, successive shear- 
ings pi oduce n piogrcssivcclmngc in the direction of grentcr 
ninthly, until an approx steady value is reached, which is 
of the same order ns the value obtained for thin white 
11 lotting thick white through a small orifice under a 
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1 moderate pressure-head (c. g., 30 cm. of Ifg),tlic structure 
is largely destroyed; if forced through rapidly (c, K-» 
under a bead of 71 cm ), the structure is to a great extent 
retained, cvm after several repetitions. When the com- 
plete white is ilrud to const, wt ovtr P,0» and their i re- 
constituted by adding to the dry matiria) an amt. ol IliO 
equal to that lost, the thick and thin parts reappear 
in a p| rox their initial proportions, and tin. whole white 
appears similar to that of a fresh <gg but the viscosity is 
* much rcducid A similar rt suit is obtained when the white 
is frozen (at —5®) and tlnwid again The changes nr the 
fluidity «>f w Intis and yolks were measured in samples 
store il forb months or more at II® in air, pure COj, pure N, 
anil milts of LOi, O and N, and in an alter waxing the 
shills The ffuidity of the yolk increased steadily in every 
case, but most tn the iggs stored in N, whire tin. devclop- 
mint ol anaerobic bactina was sirinns, the change was 

3 bust in the ci gs siored in COi, and. from the standpoint 
of fluidity of the yolk, 2l)% CO, was as effective as 100% 
The viscosity of complete while dcercasid very little in 
eggs s tori d in air Waxed iggs showed a greater increase 
in fluidity than umvaxid eggs Mured in air at the same 
letup and relative humidiiy A I’apmeau-Couturc 

Yolk color of eggs produce d by hens fed various feeds 
and pigments R II Thompson and W I' Albright. 
Okla Agr I xpt Sta, Kept I'JSJ 4, 114-17(1934).— 

4 The character or amt of green feed included tn the liens’ 

ration had no influince on the color of the igg yolks before 
storage Iloth alfalfa meal and yellow corn meal gave 
yolks of very uniform moderately ytllow color after 
storage Hens fed Sudan II dye in capsules produced 
deep orange eggs C K Tellers 

Effect on egg quality of five different vegetable proteins. 
R H Thompson Okla Agr I'xpt Sta , Kept 1932-4, 
s 117 18(1934) —liens having access to wild ontons pro- 
duced eggs entirely not mat in color and flavor both before 
and after storage Hens which had access to manure 
heaps, stagnant water or dccomrd materials produced 
eggs of very poor stoiagc life. Cottonseed meal, when 
included in the ralion, gave eggs yolks of an olive color. 
Alfalfa-fed hens produced eggs of good yolk quality both 
licforc and after storage. Smutty wheat had n very bad 
effect on egg quality. C W Tellers 

6 Changes In the quality of the proteins of meat as deter- 
mined by digestion with pepsin. I. A. Smorodintxev 
and J N Liaskoukayn Dull see ehtm btol 17, 1519-53 
(1935), cf C A 30, 515’, 778'.— Lean beef reaches its 
max. digestibility in 90-120 hrs. after killing when stored 
at 1-3®, or in 0-21 hrs when kept at 30®. L. E. G. 

Changes In the solubility of the calcium compounds 
during autolysis of muscle tissue. I. A. Smorodintzev 
and I N Lmskovskayn Bull. toe. ehtm. biol, 17, 1814-21 
' (1935) - Lein beef from the bind quarters of cows 5-7 
yrs old ^contained 4 2-0 7 mg. % Ca. One hr. after kill- 
ing 30% of the Ca was extd by water, nfter storage for 
24 brs nt 1—1® 67% was extd , and after 72-120 hrs. 
02% The increase in the soly. of the Co parallels the 
formation of bene acid in the muscle. The soly. of the 
inorg P showed practically no change during the first 72 
h ” , _ L. H Gilson 

B Vitamin 11 and D,(G) content of South Dakota tailless 
lamb (muscle, liver, pancreas, thymus) and vitamin C 
content of liver. I ditb Pierson S Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta., 
Ann Kept J9?/, .31-5(1931) — The amt. of lean lamb 
muscle nquired to give a gam of 25 g. m 8 weeks (Shcr- 
tiun-Cliasc unit of vitamin It) was less than 1 g.; liver, 
tiss than 0 5 g., tongue, 1 g , brain, less than 1 g.; kid- 
ney, less than 1 g.; heart, 0 5 g ; pancreas, 1 g. The 
hmb was richer in v itnmm H than beef. The work Is bc- 
f mg continued C. R. Tellers 

Note on the effect of ■’condition" on the color of body 
fat in rabbits. R Ilirzel J Jgr, Set. 25, Ml -4 (1935). — 
I at color is of unpottancc in beef produced by English 
markets because of discrimination against deep yellow fat. 
Data were collected to ascertain the extent of difference in 
fit color between lean nnd fat animals A tentative con- 
clusion is that in fattening a proportion of the ingested 
pigment is laid dow n m the fat but that when auch fat is 
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used for body maintenance the pigment is not wholly re- 
absorbed but coned in the fatty tissue, this deepens 
the color The results suggest an explanation for the fact 
that fat color in old cows and steers which have undergone 
seasonal fluctuation in condition is usually a darker tint 
than m young heifers and steers which have fattened 
steadily, and that animals once fat and killed in poor condi- 
tion are usually darker in color than fat ones 

I C Feustel 

Effect of interior temperatures of beef muscle upon the 
press fluid and cooking losses Alice M Child and J 
Agnes Fogarty J Agr Research SI, 655-62(1935) — 
The ratio of press fluid to dry matter is greater in muscle 
heated to 58° than w that heated to 75“ The moisture 
content of press fluid vanes directly and the total N 
content varies induectly with the intenor temp of the 
muscle The coagulable N in press fluid vanes inversely 
with the interior temp , but there is comparatively little 
difference in the noncoaguiabfe N in press fluid from 
muscles heated to 58° and to 76" An inverse relationship 
exists between the percentage of press fluid and the total 
cooking losses in muscle healed to 75° No relationship 
of this kind is indicated in muscle heated to 58“ 

W II Ross 

Effect of hydrogenated krd, storage lard and heated 
lard on the destruction of vitamin A m foods V E 
Nelson, P stable Nelson and Belle Lowe la Agr 
Bxpt Sta , Kept Agr Research 1934, 81(1934), ci C A 
29, 2614* —Unheated fats when mixed with butterfat did 
not cause destruction of the vitamin A content of the latter 
On the other band, heated fats did cause definite destruc- 
tion of vitamin A Three com brands of oleomargarine 
similarly did not cause loss of vitamin A when mixed with 
butterfat It is believed all these brands contained coco- 
nut fat which acted as a protective agent When lard 
was heated to 80“ instead of 120“ and mixed with butter- 
fat there was little loss of vitamin A and a retardation of 
rancidity C R Fellers 

Methods for determining pentoses as furfural In citrus 
fruits Walton B Sinclair and E T. Bartholomew 
Am J Botany 22, 829-42(1935) — rn the expts de- 
scribed, practically theoretical yields were obtained from 
known samples of furfural by the bromate method Theo- 
retical yields of pentoses as furfural were not obtained from 
d xylose and 1-arabmose Steam distn did not give higher 
yields than ordinary distn In testing citrus fruit juice 
aDd tissues, other substances distd over with the furfural 
and subsequently reacted with the Br , this causes an error 
with the bromate method These substances were extd 
from the tissues with 95% EtOH and Et,0, after which 
comparable results were obtained by the phloroglucmol 
and bromate methods, the latter giving slightly higher 
values Mature Valencia orange peel distd with 12% 
HCj yielded 15 80% (based on dry wt ) of furfural by the 
modified bromate method and 14 98 by the phloroglucmol 
method The corresponding values for lemon peel were 
17 45 and 16 55 Navel and Valencia orange mire sac 
tissues yielded 12-14% L E Gilson 

Aguacate (Persea gratissima, Gaertn ) Ernesto 
Parodi I /alia agricola No 11(1935). Agr cotoniate 29, 
578 —This subtropical plant can be cultivated in Italy, 
w the regions with temperate winter temps The best 
fertilizer js ammonia N 5, P,O f 7 and K,0 2% The av 
compn of the fresh fruits is 11,0 68 51, proteins 1 59, 
fats 21 54, carbohydrates 7 14 and ashes 1 22%, 450 g 
of aguacate pulp may give an av of 1056 cal 

G A Bravo 

Acid and Pn variations in Ananas comosus Merr in re- 
lation to swells caused by Clostridium spp C II Spiegel- 
berg J Bacl 31, 85(193G) - — Com swells may result 
from a too high pn (above 4 4) in cans during and after 
processing of pineapples John T Myers 

Culinary quality in white potatoes J S Cobb Am 
Potato J 12, 335-40(1035) — The results of cooking tests 
and chem analyses indicated that good cooking quality (a 
mealy, flaky, white fleshed cooked potato) is closely assoed 
with high starch and dry-matter contents and low N con- 
tent of the tuber. There was no relation between the 


1 fertilizer treatment of the plant and the cooking quality 
of the tuber There was a definite tendency for baked 
potatoes to give higher quality scores than boiled ones of 
the same lot, apparently because of the higher proportion 
of starch to water in the baked potatoes. There was a 
25% loss of wt due to loss of water during baking while 
boilmg gave no loss nor gain of wt Twenty three refer- 
ences. K D Jacob 

. Sugar feeding-stuff experiments S Koch Ctnlr. 

* Zuckennd 43, 890-1, 951(1935) ■ — The feeding values of 
plain beet pulp, Steffens pulp and dried cossettes were 
tested With milk cows the results with Steffen pulp 
and dned cossettes were equal, but definitely superior to 
plain pulp With pigs Steffens pulp and dried cossettes 
could advantageously be substituted for about 50% of 
the usual barley ration and very appreciably reduce the 
cost of production of 1 kg of meat. F R Bachler 

3 Influence of an increase of excess of base in a food 
ration on the acid base equilibrium, condition of health 
and yield of milch cows E Brouwer. Bttdermann'sZtntr, 
B Tterernahr 7,403-95(1035), cf C A. 29. 3001* —Ex- 
periments were conducted on 2 groups of 13 cows each 
which were fed a practical ration, but with an increase in 
excess of base, produced by the addn of carbonates and 
bicarbonates, to det tl there was a favorable or unfav- 
orable influence on the health, the milk and fat produc- 

* tion and on the composition of the butter fat The "base" 
milt was composed of Na and K bicarbonate and magne- 
site (plus some CaHPO,) The mutual ratios of the ele- 
ments Na, K, Ca, Mg and P in the ration were practically 
unaltered by the addn of the mixt so that only the pure 
function was studied In this and in former expts with 
ordinary Netheiland rations, composed of grass hay, 
Nether land grass silage and concentrates, the urine was 

5 found to have Pn *= 7 5-8 0, total COi * 200 vol %, 
organic acids =*= 100 mg equivalents per I and NHi 
usually lower than 5 mg equivalents per 1 On the same 
ration (without chalk) the total COj content of the blood 
plasma was 61.3 * 3.8 vol % In increasing, in one of the 
groups, the quantity of the base mixt. to nearly 900 g per 
cow per day, the base excess was increased by more than 
7 7 g equivalents, so that the total base excess in the 
ration was 12 6 g equivalents per day per cow The unne 

6 Pn rose from an av of 8 10 in the control group to 8 27 
in the exptl group and the COi content from 236 to 555 
vol %, while the org acid content fell from 123 to 52 mg 
equivalents per f . This last-mentioned fact was not caused 
by a considerable reduction in the daily production of org. 
acid, but wholly or at least for the most part by a con- 
siderable increase of the quantity of urine In feeding 
rations giving rise to either alk or acid end products of 
metabolism, the secretion of org acids per day docs not, 

7 in B ’s opinion, considerably increase or decrease The 
total CO» of the blood plasma increased only to a small 
extent, namely from 61 4 to G7 9 vol % The live wt 
and the health of the 2 groups were practically the same 
There were rally .small dsBereaicessr i-hr daily .wuUr raifpuL 
fat and fat free dry substance Neither was there any 
influence on the fat percentage, percentage of fat free dry 
substance of the milk, or on the I no or Retchert-MeissI 

8 value of the butter fat. These expts show that a healthy 

cow, with sound kidneys, can tolerate, at least for some 
time, a very large base excess without unfavorable conse- 
quences It may also be concluded that it is not to be 
feared that on a mineral acid silage the addn of too large 
an amt of chalk or soda might produce alkalosis. One 
hundred eighteen references F. L Dunlap 

Comparison of the chemical analyses of carpet grass 
and Bermuda grass E C Elting, J. P LaMaster and 

J J H Mitchell S Car Agr. Expt Sta ,47th Ann Rept 
51-3(1934) —From Apr 5 to Oct 25, 8 clipping* of grass 
plots were made, weighed and analyzed There is a higher 
dry-matter content and higher protein in Bermuda grass 
than in carpet grass Carbohydrates are higher in the 
latter The ash content of Bermuda grass averaged 6 5% 
as compared with 7 9% for the carpet grass, the resp 
percentages of crude protein were 10 and 14 7. 


C R Fellers 
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The botar.iee! eod ctarit.1 compositions end the teed- 1 slot, ietftjeure dans Us l.oitcs de con.ervca et tee varhtione 
ire values of hays imported from Italy and France (into pendant la sterilisation Fans Gauthicr-Y illan ft. Cie. 
Switzerland). II. Gutknccht. Landvi Jahrb. Scfctrei* 50 pp T. 8. . 


4?/78^^aai5)’.^i7«n samples of Italian and 13 of Dacgoumau, A : Recherche* sur 1’insapomfiable de 
French origin were examd The Italian samples were 1’huitc def foment. Bordeaux: Librairie Delmas. 148pp. 

quite similar to av. Swiss hays, but the Trench samples Reviewed \n Cereal Chemistry 12, <lu( 191.-0. 

m erneral contained less digestible protein, less utilizable Davies, W L * The Chemistry ■ of Milk.. London. 


in general contained less digestible protein, less utihzable Davies, w L* TI ,C £ ,lcmis, £’. 01 al1 ^ Lonc,on: 

starch (Kellner coed ) and less P.O, F O Whittier Chapman & Hall, Ltd 504 pp 2..s 
Nutritive value of lucerne IV. The leaf-stem ratio „ Gachot, II , and Daude-Bancel, A Manuel pratique 
H n Woodman and R E Evans J Agr Set 25. 578- pour la preparation des jus lie raisin et de pomme. Stras- 

97(1935), c( C A 29. 5890* —Sep analyses of the leaf tmurg Imprtmcric Umv Heitz 12j pp. Reviewed m 

and stem fractions ofluccmc cuts showed that at all stages Bull assoc chtm 52, 884(1915) 


of growth the leaves are richer in protein and poorer u. , — — ---. - ---- . ... - 

fib« than the stems Nearly 50% of the dry matter of tcchmschcs Taschcnw6rterbuch Praxis und Wissen- 

the stems in the flower stage consists ol fiber Leaves schalt tier Konscrvc nJabrikation /lh ed Urunswick: 

display a much higher degree of uniformity in protein and Serger &JIrmpcl 500 pp M R 

fiber content and are also very definitely richer in ether Saiki, T , Higuchl, T , Kondfi, M , and Matsuzawa, K.‘ 
ext and slightly richer in N-frec extractives than the stems j The Chemical Analysis of Tood in Japan 3rd ed Tokyo- 
Both leaves and stems show a decrease in KjO content with Nankodo & Co , Ltd 351 pp Reviewed in Science 82, 
advancing maturity although the stems continue to be 302(1915) 

richer than the leaves The stems sutler considerable re- — ~ 

duction in ash content with increasing growth The Preserving wheat germ Peter J Donk and Alexander 
flowers tend to follow the leaves in org compn and the R MacDonald (to Cerobrix Ltd ) Rnt 410,7 Gj, Oct. 
stems m mineral content I C reustel 17, 1915 To stabilize the gcim against rancidity and 

The chemical treatment of straw by means of sodium improve its keeping qualities, it is ground to about the 
hydroxide solutioa. N D Pryanishnilov and E A fineness ol flour, NaCl being mixed therewith pnor or sub- 

Nesterova Problems o] Animal Husbandry (U S S U) 4 sequent to or during the grinding to absorb moisture 

1935, No 4-5, 209-17 —The nutritive value of straw is and inhibit too rapid diastatic action of yeast in baking, 
greatly increased by 8 cxtns with l 5% NaOII soln and an inert non fatty filler, c g , potato, rice or corn 

The percentages of org matter, N-frcc material, and crude flour or rice polishings, is added, the product being dried 

cellulose before treatment were 48 71%, 43 90% and before or after nddn of the filler by heating without free 


Serger, Hermann, and Hempel, Bruno 1 Konscrven- 


1935, No 4-5, 209-17 —The nutritive value of straw is 
greatly increased by 8 cxtns with 1 5% NaOII soln 


58 23%, resp Alter treatment ttte values were (13 YU%. 
52.15% and 82 27%, resp The starch equiv (Kellner) 
changed from 10 22 to 32 77 S A Karjala 


Germinal substance suitable for use in foods from geed 
kernels Moritz Bicncnstock U S 2,028,132, Jan. 21 


Feed value of whey. E C Datnrow Nall Butter 5 For recovering germinal substance from a rmxt obtained 
and Cheese J. 26, No 22,24(1935) A II Johnson on mechanically degcrnunating seed kernels such as those 

of Ceralonia sthqua and rchted plants of the families of 

Dctn. or N in foodstuffs (Shirokov, Volovinskaya) 7 the Caesalpintaceac and Mimosaccae, the mam portion 
Cottonseed and its products (nutritive values of meal] of the endosperm is removed from the imxt. mid the rc- 
(Gallup) 27. Variations in the lactose content of milk maining imxt contg the germinal substance and other 
(Brown, el al.) 11F. Colloid chemistry of rice starch and constituents of tlie kernels is introduced into a liquid me- 
cooking of rice (Sakmada, et al ) 2 Aldchvdrasc of milk dium * uch CtHCb and C,II« which dissolves fatty sub- 
fitter) 11 A. Effect of KBrOi, etc., on the baking prop- stances and has a *p gr. under working conditions inter- 
city of wheat flour (Jorgensen) 11A. Storage and physi- 6 mediate the sp. grs of the germinal substance and of the 
ology of tropical fruits (Wardlaw, Leonard) 11D. Water- associated substances and which is indifferent to gluten- 
proofed paper for wrapping candy (U S. pat 2,029,390) forming proteins of the germinal substance, so that the 


23. App. for gelatin extn (U S. pat. 2,023,935) 1 


2 layers, the upper of which contatns the 


Humidifiers for bakers’ ovens (Brit pat 430,599) I. germinal substance, the temp is reduced to give required 
Protein degradation products (Brit pat. 430,591) 16 S P R r and the la> irs are sepd Cf C /l. 30, 1142 4 . 
Dicalcium phosphate (for use with foods] (U. S pat Food for diabetics Kail Willc and Eugcn rritscli. 
2,029,907) 18. lint 435,978, Oct. 2, 1035. Ft 788,804, Oct. 18, 1935 

. Baled goods poor hi carbohy drafex arc prepif. by treating 

Axeisson, j and Andersson, Y • Todcrkonscrviering wheat or rye genus, freed from oil, for a day at about 30’ 

Stockholm: Nerd Rotogravyrs Ifandb. Jordhruk 199 and then for several days at room temp , with yeast and 


Barbade, P., Pisanl-Borg, L , and Duval, J Con- 
tribution d 1‘itudc de la quaht£ des bids et farmes Paris 


Inipnmcne dcs publications pdnodiqucs. Reviewed in up to baked goods 
Ann.Jals. 28, 607(1035), tj , i ■ . 


lactic acid, mixing the product with fresh germs and 
fermenting again for sc\ cra l lirs with y east , adding further 
genus and yeast and fermenting again and finally working 


Bakers’ yeast Alfred Schultz (to Standard Brands 


A ”^.^ nda d ?*> d « s ‘nc Inc > U ’ S 2.029,592, Fel, 4 A high-protein stock 
v^ewen’in^B Jt annc ' ls *£ d 138 pp Rc- 8 yeast having a protein content of over 50% on the dry 

Rot, TV - 52, f° (l93 , 5) - , basis is added to n yeast nutnent soln. such as one pr*pd 

, A tr'avr'rc ^‘mentaircs : Chez tous les pcuplcs with use of molasses, NIL phosphate or phosphoric acid 

j}, 4 , IIlst0lre ' utilisation, culture T. and (NID.SO,, and the F nutriment is restneted to 1 25- 

KhcSher 291 pp F^'cY' C ToTr’i Pam ‘ 2 °R ( 0 r , cfcral ? 5 y about 1 G%), expressed as NII.H.PO, 

Boureaux’ Albert^ Ch,'-,tVn ..h!..",., , 23, 3 V“ 1 ond bascd on tlie wt. of the mohsscs, in order to produce 

d„ B cS„u' e £“ 11 S ™ du “ cao " ?„?'£• fey*™"”" *«•* 

Chalmers, C. H . Bacteria in RehtioJ^to * 1 ,^ M,u ! i h ^7° pr0 ,^ m on a dry , ,,3S1 ‘ : and v ' ,llch l»* high 

Sunni v A Pmriirni “elation to the Milk baking quality and keeping quality. 


aSSteToS- . ,™,. ut y S" rrcy (,o 

Chef tel: Les boites bom Wes dans l’mdustne des con- “ proport, ® n of at loast 30 % of total sugar 

serves nlimentaircs 2nd ed. Pans- Gauthier- Vdlars u"* 0 aSS 7’ 'u a , nutn ^ nt soln. contg. yeast- 

20 pp r .4 t lcr Vinars assimilable sugar (such as that of mohsscs) and a yeast- 

Cheltel, ChMnbelkn, Thuiliot Md Boudeau • Lap,,. Ncompd .rnh o. Nil, ..dfalc .id pho,. 

ziouaeau. La pres- phate, yeast propagation is effected with aeration while 
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irmitrir the yeast -assimilable inorg X nutriment to about 
4 to 12 expressed as XH< sulfate and based upon the 
total sugar calcd as molasses, so th»t there is produced a 
high yield of yeast of good h ak-mr and keeping qualities 
having a protein content substantially less than that of the 
stock yeast added Aq XHi may be added doting the 
process to regulate the pn and supple a portion of the N 
for the yeast growt h (suitable instead of Nil sulfate as a N 
source for the yeast). 

Starch preparations Hermann Lutbje Bnt 43~,(229, 
Oct 3, 1935 A baling aid or bread i mprover is prepd 
bv Men ding a neirral cold-setting starch that contains 
no chemicals mlh so much raw untreated starch, eg. 
potato starch, that the HiQ-bind.ri; capacity of the 
product does not exceed the ratio 1 S 
Flour Otto H Joo« Bnt 436,030, Ort. 3, 1935. 
To improve the baling quahties and so to enable an in- 
creased percentage of European wheat to be used in the 
flour mrrt prepd for dough-making, a vegetable phospha- 
tide-vegetable oil mnt contg about 35 r i oil is mired with 
flour m the proportion of 1 of nut to 4 of flour to produre 
an intermediate prod jet which is subsequently mired with 
the bulk of the flour The phosphatid“S are obtained as 
lecnhm by the extn of sovbeans. 

Fermented milk foods Marcelle Mignard (nee De- 
value) Fr 7Ss>,901, Oct IS, 1935 Foods made from 
fomented milk, c g , yoghurt, have their nutnme and 
digestive properties improved by adding during the 
fermentation a sota obtained from a culture of acuve 
bacilli after the bacilli are killed 

Sterilizing milk £ I da Pant de Nemours A Co 
Inc Fr 7h9,20S I Oct 25, 1935 Milk or products made 
therefrom or conig milk are sterilized bv addme at a temp 
below 50*. preferably m the cold, 0 M75-0 CWJ. by wt 
of H-Oj before or after heating to a temp below 61* 
For a high roticn of microbes the beating may be earned 
to 63° 

Stabilizing compound for chocolate mixtures David 
E Linn (to International Patents Development Co ) 
Can 354,430, Nov 2u, 1935 As a stabilizing agent 
powd starch is intimattlv raxed with a small quantity of 
finely ground a gar -a car in quantity from 1 to l(l r c by wt 
of the starch on the dry baas The out has substantially 
uniform distribution 

Stable chocolate sirup David E Linn (to Interna- 
tional Patents Development Co ) Can 354,431, Nov 
2t>. 1935 The ingredients of the sirup are incorporated 
in a protective colloidal suspension contg swelled starch 
and agar-agar in quantity 1 0-10 0% by wt of the 
starch on the dry basis The starch prevents the choco- 
late fibers and fats from «epg The agar agar prevents the 
starch panicles from bong pptd from the suspension 
Stable chocolate sirup. David E Linn (to International 
Patents Dei eloptticnt Co) Can 354,432. Nov 20, 
1935 —The sirup contains 0 7 1 2^ by wt of the finished 
sirup of swelled 'taroh and agar-agar, in which the pro- 
portion of agar-agar lo starch is 1 0-10 0% bv wt of the 
siarch c® the drr i am Ci prior dag sfrscr" 

Cream cooLng and aerating device Edward Franklin 
and Thoreten Nelson L S 2.029,021. Jan 2-, \ anous 

structural details 

Freezing ice cream with solid carbon dionde Clarence 
I Justhnm U S 2,029,025, Jan 2S A mut farmed 
of powdered gelatin, powdered egg, powdered skim milk, 
cream, sugar and flavoring is stirred with powdered solid 
CO, 

Butter, cream, fats, etc "EUct" GescHschafi fur 
electnsche Apparate GmbH Bnt 436.372. Oct 4. 
1935 This corresponds to Fr ,.0,914 (C A 29, 352’) , 
the skimmed or unskimmed milk or liquid dairy residues 
used for the washing art first treated electrically by tbe 
process of Bnt 433,576 (C .4 30, 532 1 ) 


Margir.ee Harb ing er Oelwerke B-mckmsn & Mer- 
ged < Fran* Firemen, inventor } Ga. CJ’i.osS. Oct. 31, 
1935 (Cl 534 ICC). Milk or a synthetic n utntrre medium 
is fgrmen’cd with lactic acid bacteria and is added to 
margarine EtOII or its den vs , such as alcbholatts or 
es'er*, is them added In an example, mCL acidified bv 
bacteria is added to margarine. EtOH is then added, 
and the mass is mixed and churned. Cf C. .4. 29, 4931* 
Pectin TV. W . CowgiH (to Sirdik. Inc.). Bnt. 437.- 
CS3.NOV.4, 1935 See U. S 1.973.C13 (C. -4.2S, CST9*) 
Any adherence-retardnig nut mav be used m place of 
the gl iccrt J. e. g , olive oil, lemon oil, cod-liver oil, re- 
fined mineral oil, waxes, paraffins, sugars. 

Gelatm Carl Frendenb— c GmbH Fr 799,602, 
Nov. 4, 1935 Gelatin is improved bv subjecting it to a 
swelling by means of a hemaq swelling agent, e. g , 
glycerol, and if necessary to a heat treatment, then ra- 
ccB-poratmg m the gelatin softening agents m«cil m water, 
such a* castor oil or nsh ojs, after hav mg ehmmated to a 
luge measure or completely the swelling a ‘rent 
Preserving »mm»l tiss ues such as cured meats, etc 
Sidnev Masbcr. U. S 2,029.24'', Jan 2s The surface 
of meats, fish, poultry or tbe like is dusted with an anti- 
oxidative material such as pulverized oats, which may lie 
mixed with salt 

Meat preserving salt P. Gema and D Blancknert. 
Belg 4 r N,f,92. April 30, 1935 KN O, is mixed with NR,Q. 
and Na biphosphate and salt are added to the mixt. 

Preparing artificial sausage casings for shipment and 
handling Bernard H Schenk (to \ i«kmg Carp ). U S 
2 029,091, Jan 21. T anous details 

Preserving fruit Alexander Gem er -Rasmussen Bnt 
435,613, Sept. 24, 1935 Divided On and addn to 435,5''. 
(C .4 30. 1 143’). The process of 435,597 is modified br 
addmg to the coating liquid a smal l amt , e g , up to 2^ , 
of gum saodarac 

Preserving fruits and vegetables MUl H Ewell 
U S 2,02vCC', Jan 2'' Apples. {‘e-ars, apneots, peaches, 
etc , are sliced and the slices are immersed m aq COi 
soln , removed, drained and packed (suitably m boxes 
lined with oiled paper) and may be placed m cold storage 
until desired for use. 

Preservation of foodstuffs J. Foul on Belg 490,932, 
Jan 33, 3935 The foodstuffs are placed in tightly closing 
steel cells in which a small piece of S is burned just before 
the cells are closed The SO, thus formed is subsequently 
replaced by an atm of CO, under slight pressure. The 
process is especially applicable to rggs 

Preserving food, fabrics, etc TVflhdm J H Hiancbs 
Bnt 435,3 “l, Sept 1G, 3935 See Ger. C10.01S (C. A 

29. 4097>) 

Coffee substitutes Eduard Jafowetz and Max Ham- 
burg Bnt 436,116, Oct 4, 193o See Fr.7i4.172 (C.A. 

30. 19G»). 

Coffee substitute Franz Pracht. Fr. 790,6 IS. Nov 4, 
1935 Simple or complex albuminous material of vege- 
table or animal on cm, preferably contg P, is di»socd 
mto its elementary components in the presence of water, 
tinder pressure and at temps of 1 CW -220 • and above, 
decompn of the amines or aminophosphonc acid bang 
avoided then the ext is evapd to drvness under vacuum 
and roasted, if necessary after dreoropn of the albumins 
and in the absence of air Dccompn to fattv acids, NIL, 
mereaptans, etc , during roasting is avoided 

Apparatus for making yoghurt under controlled tem- 
perature Sac ginerale de constructions Bectnqnes el 
roecnniques (AKbam) Fr 7V*,7£C, Oct 16, 1935 
Sterilizing and canning foods Charles O Ball (to 
Americas Can Co ) U b 2,029,303. Feb 4 Arp “ a 
various operative details are described 



1930 1893 IS— Hixcelhweou* ImUrtriul Product* 1ROI 

13-CHEMICAL industry and miscellaneous industrial PRODUCTS 

(plastics, bisinoihs. insulators, adiii mvi s, i rc.) 

1IVKI AN S MINI K 

Chemical loreI». , ...de .« .«5 OH. W.L™ M 

1 Jtrofrvva Int cf'rLn chemical Industry In IW /•«. m .n A .V K /cm-truf “ 

Itnino Wuexcr hid l hemutli. U» ll(Uktn) 1 II f Combination of PhOll otnl furfmal with further eonden- 
Prrklo Medal awarded to Warren K Lewis for hU sailon td this iwmUhM with Cll»(\dvra resin* »«jlal»le W 
work In chemical engineering Anon lnl 1 nj ( hrm 
2S, 25h(llk»d) - Rlogruthv niut portrait of 1. nndhM of 
lYtkm medduts Cf following alnit 


wide variety »>! v 


Standard* lor tech furfural ate 
sucvrUi d II M Lckcslef 

The conditions for the condensation of different por- 
tions of shale tars with formaldehyde to form rroducta 


Application of physical data to high pressure Processes tlens of shale tars with tormautenyue to rorrn rrouucts 
W k lews Ind lut t hem 2». 217 tk!(ltU»> - similar to rerol S N h 

$n tharis and various method-, of .umputatlon mr given .\jr<s.miil *'«» { ^Ael • f r. 

whereby ortssmr v.*J temp nlailonx of higher hydro- y bcHiNfrml, / 1, - .VI I dimf Ilk. I) l he lm»H 

13 cm I- inhil . stHh mhiif m-;m; ; l.™'lmlc...U. rf'u SSf'.'.'f i.SSl' 


s (a - - 

require no l now bilge of the ml vol , only the nil p 
sure und teiuf' «*f the snlwtaiue lhevs same liyilrocar 
bon curse* ran In used to approximate the prop. tiles of 
Oihu compifs . even though wld.ly different in type 
Also in Ckemtstry y Imtuslry 1036. V2J dll 

O \\ WdUox 

Industrial medicine and industrial toxicology O U 
Gehnnann lra»j Aw fn»t then l »t ri Jl> No 1, 
712 27(11135) L L Muni. II 

Natural and industrial gases A Yu Mn.alov 
Trans \'l Mendeleev iVngr I An ref lp/‘linl ( hem 
JP'tS 2, Tt !,7JO-7(IWM A review of problems 


with C1I.O wlun Nat *11 or K»CO, is nsrd ns tatahst 
Residual high Muling lUUtrnl oil in the resin aits as a 
pliMkWer, hut tends to dreomp.we ot high temp, and 
pressure II 51 Iciiister 

Testing anil evaluation of thermal insulation Walirr 
Sshsirer <..n u IITimo/u A 78. lk.‘t -IJ( HUM -Mi thod* 
insulation, using the S-hmidt ltc.it- 


,.f listing thermal tnsu . .. ...„ .... 

H iw meter, nr. .liscussctl Ihrorrti. al and actually dctil 
luai transmission dim and .uhns for im»l rc.nmmi.al 
thukn.s* of coveting are given for si. am pipe Insulating 
materials mull ns kir«.l h hhr, magnrxiv und in Insulations 

. , . tmtll up from nntal foil and glass woo) Meinl-foll ht«i|. 

nccted with the litillratlon of imiiii.i 1 und imhmn.il gases l.nnrt ri (pines .arr/id install it inn and the use nf a prolix'* 

In the II, ft 8 K with special trferctue to modus tx of me sheet iron vovrr, und Is of me where light weight and 

chlorination of ethylene 1 15 Mrunowxkv fr.rdoni from dust ore ess.utlil C.lass-wnol insulation 

Hygroscoplclty of salts and salt mixtures In relation to s cun hr protested l>y u gypsum cimrut nut lug. It cun he 
Industrial technic O Robert Industrie chmiiiue 22, applied In timthtlng l.r>, 


irge gas and steam pipes where 

oilier insulation* would Ik too tuavy , und fm other special 
purpose*. Of the coverings tested, the kiesetgnhr Is I e* 
lieved to t>e best adapted lor ordutiry steam pipe insula- 
tion H \V Kjan 

Adhesivra for "Rubberold" roofing material for high 
•ml low temperatures A V 1 ikhnnln Stn'Tel Material 
1031, No S. I‘> M — Od-hitnmen nilh.slves must have 
* different softening points according to tlie litltudr of the 
place where tliev arc use.l and to the angle of Inclination 
of ihe roofing, l*nectlons os to their prepn for different 
conditions are given. 15, 15, ?tthnnwskv 

The mechanism of the condensation of phenol with 
formaldehyde A Vatishrt.lt, T htiuiVova, A. Itenhirg, 
M Holms and A. Ilg.l A.ir d-.NiI AVwuuryif 7W 
Arfol Tnm.S A..V. A’., Acnmjriiif, Tlas'm mio 1, Ihl-.W 
(HUM; cf. r. A. 70. U7V-n,im and CII.O can he 
Meum-.Ustd from tlir polvmerlred residue of their con- 
densaiion, even In tiie pres. me of 1% H.l’Oi, and detd, 
hv stand ird methods, ndi ill the presence of the other, 
lire reaction rme of th.ir romUnvition show* that at tU»* 
in the pr.semc of II.l'O. ctpilmol. amts. rea. t. At higher 
temps, or In tnoir mid medU, a lug.r amt. of I’liOU 
le.uts, an Imitation of a Mfsomhrv traction, In alV. 
media 1'liOU and CHiO rent ill the proportions 2:11, 


5^7-\l5(l‘U5) -A review of the hygroscopic it y of sol 
salts dialing with crit hygrometuo slate and oapicity 
for the rate ol absorption of II, U vupur A 1* -C 

The recovery of solvent vapors by adsorption The 
Articarbone process 1* I, Inures Ku'-ler Are (N Y) 

38, U)O-ClU(UkUV) - An illustrated description 

C C lUvls 

Syntheses of solvents and plastldiers Yn S /aP- 
kind ham VI Men le’eex fVnjr 2 Acoref Apthed 
Chen, ms 2, J’i I, A review on the 

synthesis of niethykyclohexane, .ellosolve, tthyl ether, 
camphor, phthalatcs, ptuMj lion, acid esters, etc 

li 15 {stefunowsky 

The present status, from the chemical point of view, 
of synthetic resins 1 Jacobs A*« gen rmaVAmr 
12, No. 117, 3-UHIW5) -A revi.w and dUusslon 
C C 1' iv is 

The preparation of oil soluble resins from polyhydrlc 
alcohol and polybaslc arid Jen Chimn W.e J thmere 
Chen . A.* 3. 321 -l(Il«M -Oil s,.l resins nre prtjil 
(I) by heating castor oil soup with 2,3-dn.bloropropanoi 
und then cooking the product with phthalic anhvdrlde 
and (2) l»y heating together raw castor oil anil glyurol 
in the presence of NaOH as catalyst, and then adding 

IT '"'S' f ". 11 ". wln ‘, h r "■' l " n-M B Tlir.r ijM.Vmi'VvitlVVhrVimWm <.( Kaghl, (C. A 

by ttie -ml methiHl is suitable for varnish Mending 

The synthesis of oil-snluhle artificial phenol 'resins' of 
the type of albertol N N Ushakov and V M Al’ts.r 
A'uroJiiuil Aemissariat JynrWcI f'rnoi A A A k 
'•“■•rail. , JVasfmassm l. 23J -lfl(H*3n) — Allwitol cun 


7, NS7), but do not agree with that of ilackei mil und llen- 
der (C. A 10, I3W1, H. M. 1 dees ter 

The condensation of phenol and cresol with acetalde- 
hyde to form phatic compounds and Insulating materials, 
G S I’« trov and A. A. Pivhugiin. .V.ir.gfiinil A'i , »Ms«iriiif 
be prcpii from fit) parts of 40' 1 ;, CU,6 soln , UX) parts of silt flKlW.M.— ' The prirm^' J./' ^many' ^'f.trnis of ' VtiOH ' 

hr^d^ii^ o *“ ow! * t,iat n,e .«s» : 

I°. r * 8 I'f 3 - 2MH>0* These amts can l>e varied in 

wide limits without greatly affecting the product, but if 


parts of 2*t*Hf glymol » Cl 1,0 resins. 11. M. I rk ester 

These amts can lw varied In Recent Investigations on emulsions, with special em- 
phasis on the mechanics of formation. Win. City ton. 
/»/. CAcKfitl 12, 13-)|t( Ill'll) ; cl. C. J.2P, 417,1*. 

The recovery of solventa In the manufacture cf Joint 
diaphragms Hans Diegmann, A'rr. tin, cmudfAniif 12, 
Ni* lli, 21 fl(HU.I), — A discussion, C, C. Uni* 
Effects of metals on fly sprays f»avfd 0. I foyer. 


e than 125 parts of Cl 1,0 soln Is used, the product W 
uisof jn oil* Alt.ertol can also he prtp.1 by healing 100 
h®”' Wltol with 200 parts of miural resin at 2'HI“ for 
-Klhrs. A cldn of 1 1 Oil to C,II, or I't.O wdns of al- 
bernl raises the acid no U M Irkestrr 

me use of furfural In the production of synthetic resins, 
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Saab (Sanitary Product* Sect ) 12, No 1, 105, 107 1 Feucbter, Georg W • Probleme des Luftkneges 
1 irvfin\ ir .L..— .v~* Pnttrfarr, Vnvrrrnreiter. nn M. 2 40 


(1936) — H states that the presence of perfume contg. 
terpenes or reducmg substances caused a deterioration of 
pyrethrms (pyis ) and toxicity Satnpfes of standardtred 
pyrethrum fly sprays in flint glass bottles were treated 
with 1% by wt of confectioner’s glaze, flux, tinplate and 
combinations of these, and stored for 10 months m dark- 
All samples were shaken at intervals and later 


Potsdam Voggcnreiter. 63 pp M. 2 40 
Gallmaro, P . Appunti di chimica e batteriologica di 
guerra Naples: L. D'AIagno 71 pp 
GarelU, Felice Lczioni di chimica industriatc inor- 
ganics Compiled by A. Tettamanu Turin Coop 
libri del G U F. 412 pp 

Gerlach, Hans Thermo-volumetnsche Untersuch- 


analyzcd by the Seil method for pyr I and II (cf C A . 8 ungen an Embettungsmasscn im zahn irztlichen Gu< 


fahren Tin physikaltsch-chemischer Experimental Bei- 
trag zur zahnarztlichen Matcnalkunde Leipzig Meusscr 
78 pp M 620 

Gerhnger, Henn Manuel des gaz de combat 5 l'usage 
du personnel auxiliaire Z Strasbourg Librainc de la 
mesange F. 10. 

Hale, EM A Laboratory Manual of Practical 
Applied Chemistry for Students of Domestic Science 
London J M Dent & Sons, Ltd. 207 pp 10s Gd 
Kirchdorfer, Fr Die gebrauchlichsten Kiebstoffi 
Augsburg II Ziolfcowsty. 40 pp. M 1 SO Review <1 
in Chtmie & induilrir 33, 1459(1935). 

Kocb, Richard and Kienzle, Otto HandwOrlerbuch 
der gesamten Tcchnik und ihrer llilfswissenschaften lid 
II Kohlcnbunker-Zz Berlin Deutsche Vcrlag-Anst. 
788 pp M 30 Cf C A. 29,0320'. 

„ Muss, Th. A Biologie und Toxikologie der chcm- 

for heat insulation (If. S pat 2,029,289) 20 App for * ischen Kampfmittel Bd ff Case, Dimple und 7er- 
coating wires with rubber (U S pat 2,029,436) 30 staubungen The Hague \V Junk I*p 263-315 Cf 
Rubber derivs (for production of insulators) (Er. pal. C A 28, 2080* 

788,840) 30 Filtering materials [for gas masks! {Tr. Maurer, Edward R , and Withey, Morton O . Stiength 
pat 789,336) 1 Condensation products of aromatic of Materials 2nd ed New York. J. Wltey & Sons, Inc 
hydroxy compds with alkenols (U S 2,029,639) 10 382 pp $3 50. 

• Kempe's Engineer’s Year Book, 1936 42nd annual 

Barth, Otto Die Metallverflucbtigungsverfahren mit issue, revised by t St L Pendred London- Morgan 


28, 4531 1 ) and tested on house flies by the Peet-Grady ' 
method (cf C A 22, 4731) Confectioner's glaze or 
combinations of it with other materials caused consider- 
able changes in color and about one-third loss of pyrs and 
toxicity H found some metal containers contaminated 
with more glaze than used in his tests Flux caused a 
smil loss, tinplate scarcely any The effect of small 
strips of Cu, Zn, Sn, Al, Pb and Fe on the pyr fly sprays 
was also tried in a 2 weeks’ storage test Cu and Pb both ■ 
lost some wt and caused 8-13% losses in pyrs There 
was liUle change with the other materials but these are 
being tested for longer periods Two references 

Henry II Richardson 


Gas heating of platens for plastic work (Hems) 21 
Sheet vulcanized fiber (U. S pat 2,028,932) 23 Plastic 
eompns (Brit pat 435,713) 20 Asphalt-asbestos i 


bound M 10 

Berger, Herrmann Gewebliche UnfJlle und Er- 
krankungen durcb chetnuche V, irkungen Eme Ubersicht 
liber die wichtigen Vorkommnisse und ihre Lehren sowie 
die Forschung in den Jabren 1931-34 Leipzig J A 
Barth 74 pp M 6 50 

_ Eortschritte m der anorgamsch-chemiscben Industrie 


Pernet, G : Annuairc des chimistes ct des industries 
chumques 1934-1935 Pans- G Pernet 1000 pp 1 
50 Reviewed in Bull assoc chtm 52, 889(1935) 
Postigo, Luis Quimica general apheada Barcelona 
Ram6n faopena 8(3 pp Ptas 12 50 

Sarton, Mano Die Chemie der Kampfstoffe Trans- 
lated from Italian by Mans Klu/n b Brunswick T 


Edited by Adolf Briuer and Johann D’Ans Bd IV 6 Vieweg 8: Sohn 259 pp M. 18 
1928-32 Abt 3 Berlin J Sprmgcr 890 pp M Siegel, Wilhelm Die Verfalircn der anoigamsch- 
148 Reviewed in Ind Enr Chem , AVuj Ed 14, 57 chemischen Industrie Jahresberichte ulier die Patent* 
(1930) Cf C A 29,4102* und die technische Literatur der Industrietander Berlin 

Calvet, Enrique Quimica general aplicada a la in- Urban & Schwarzenbcrg 50 f pp M 30, bound M 34 


— ,-.i practical de laboratorio T I Parte 2. 
Barcelona Salvai eduores 1160 pp Ptas 07 Tor 
T II Cf C A 29,3070* 

Chaplet, A La technologic modem*, m(thodcs et 
precedes Paris Delagrave 4So pp Reviewed in 
Bull assoc chtm 52, 812(l<J3o) 

Clayton, Wn The Theory of Emulsions and Their 
Technical Treatment 3rd ed Philadelphia P Blakts- 
ton’s Son 8c Co , Inc 458 pp 58 Reviewed in Brewers 
Tech Rev II, 34(193G) 

Cowdrey, Irving H , and Adams, Ralph G Materials 
Testing Theory and Practice 2nd ed New York 
J. W dey 8c Sons 144 pp 5175 
Dtnbhe, Maurice Las applications industrielle* du 
Pn Pans Dunod i Cie 416 pp F 76 , bound P 86 
Reviewed in Bull assoc c*in S2, 809(1935), J pharm 
chtm 23, 56(1936) 

Dupont, Georges Cours de chimie industneBe T 1 
Gfnfrflitls Les combustibles Pans Gauthicr-VUIars 
ScCie 181 pp F 35 

Dupont, Georges Cours de rbirnie mdustnelle 
II Les industries mmtrales 
&. Cie 337 pp F 50 
Eck, Bruno Einfuhrung in die techmsche Stromungs. 
lehre Bd I Theorctische Grundlagen Berlin J 
Springer. 134 pp M 4 95 
Elli*. Carleton. The Chemistry of Synthetic Resins 
New York Rtulhold Pub Corp 1626 pp 519 50 
Reviewed in Modern Plastics 13, No 5, 42(1930) , Brit 
Plastics 7, 358, Ind Eng Chtm , Sens Ed 14, 80 


Stenberg, T R Brake Linings Akron, O : Fire- 
stone Park Sta 91 pp 52 Reviewed m Ind Eng 
Chem . News Ed 13, 440(1935) 

Werth, A van der, and Mueller, F.. Neuere Sulpbo. 
merungsverfahren zur HerstcUung von Dispcrgicr-, Netz- 
und Waschmitteln 2nd ed Berlin AUgcmctner 
Industnc-V’erfag 140 pp M 9 CO. Reviewed in 
Rayon and Alelluind Textile Monthly 17, 66(1930) 

L ’aluminium danslcs industries chimiqucS, ahmenuutts, 
et industries connexcs Pans Bureau Intern des applica- 
tions de 1 ’aluminium 137 pp 
Bakelite Review Silver Anniversary Number, 1910- 
g 35 New York Bakelite Corp 40 pp 

Bibhograpbie des Iivres franca is d’indusine et de tech- 
nologic Supplement 1934-35 Pans. Dunod & Cie 
73 pp r 1 

Gasschutz Lehrtafcln Issued by "Die Retchsfuhning 
der techmschen Nothdfe *’ Berlm Radcr-Vcrlag 15 
pp M 0 75 

Kelly’s Directory of the Chemical Industries, 1935 
_ ; ■ I9th ed London Kelly’s Directories, Ltd. 1130 PP 

Pans- Gauthier -Vdlars 9 30 s Reviewed in J. Intern Soc Leather Trades’ Chem 
19, No 12, «x(1935). 

Les laboratoires du bltiment et dcs travaux publics 
Pans L’entrepnsc Irancaise, revue mensuclle P!> 

F 50 

This Modem World and the Engineer. Edinburgh 
Roy Soc Arts 140 pp 5 s Reviewed in Chemistry if 
Industry 1935, 903 

Praktischer Luftschutz Eia Bebetf zur Erziehung zum 
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II . Fleischmann 


Co. 1 increments on a moving support. A current of air is 
passed through the binder to harden it. 

Thermal insulator. M. I. Pckshibaev and A. N. 
Atlashkm. Russ. 35,091, April 30, 1934. Wood pulp in 
water is mixed with powd brown clay, poured onto a gauze 
and pressed The product is dried at 80-100°. 

Heat insulation Franz W Sevmg, Abel Bergqyist and 
Karl H Olsson (to Koopcrativa I orbundet Forcning 
. “ . _ ... n . u p. a ) US. 2,029,079, Feb 4 See Brit. 432,019 

I G Tarbemnd A -G (Hans Bahr 8 yj . 


Luftsclmtzdienst. Vienna: 

136 pp. M. 2 40. 

Specifications for Material Testing. Report No 9. 
Second Report of the Commission for the Investigation of 
Re!ractor> Materials The Hague: The Commission 
200 pp Guilders 2. Reviewed in Ceram Abstr 15, 
25(1936). Cf. C A. 28, 62G5‘ 


Purifying gases 1 G Tarbenind A -G (Hans Bahr S ,q ^ ^0 53S*) 
and Wilhelm Wenzel, inventors) . Gct 020,93 2 , Q <- t3 Q* Heat -insulating matenal suitable for partitions, re- 
frigerators, etc Nathaniel M Pitas U S 2,029,31 1, 


1935 (Cl 26 d 9 04) Weak gaseous acids are removed 
from gases by washing with ore bases and regenerating the 
liases by heating Bases contg at least 2 N atoms in the 
mol are used, the general formula being AVA’N-B-NA'A 4 , 

B being an aliphatic h> drocarbon residue and at least one 
of the A groups being an alkyl, aryl, NHj or substituted 
NHi group Thus, a gas stream contg HjS and COj is 
washed with a 10% soln of dihydroxy ethj lenediamine in 3 
oil to remove the CO, Other washing bases are mono- 
hj droxy meth\ Idicthy lenetnamine.and monomethy 1 mono- 
hy droxy ethy Itnethy lenetetramine 

Recovenng acidic gases Gerald J Horvitz Bnt 
436,220, Oct 3, 1935 Weakly acidic gases that yield 
dibasic or poly basic acids, e g , CO,, SO,, H»S, are sepd 
and recovered from gaseous mixts by scrubbing with 


Feb 4 A mass of cellular insulating material such a 
one contg “mineral wool,” etc , having a sp gr. less 
than 1 0 is associated with metal such as A1 or an A1 
alloy serving as a binder and forming a coating or lining 
to give the product a finished surface 

Dielectric materials The Telegraph Condenser Co 
Ltd and Francis C Stephan Bnt 435,323, Sept. 19, 
1935 A matenal of high dielcc const compnses a roixt 
of PhNO,, a wax or waxes and an ingredient comprising 
1 of the following chlonnated rubber, the mixed halo- 
genated compds described in Bnt 410,008 (C. A 28, 
0218*), polymenzed styrene or vinyl halides and esters, 
cellulose esters or ethers A preferred compn compnses 


TtTdouWcluT^trNH, ^rS . mbSc o: , PhNO, 70. IS ~d =hl.nn„od rubber S 


polybasic acid, c g , Na(NH*)tPO*, Na(NH«),AsO«, 
Na,(NIL)»Pj07, Na,(NH,),P,0„, Na(NH*)iC,HjOj, to 
form an acid salt of the acid gas, c g , NH<HCO a , and a 
double alkali metal NIL acid salt, e g , NaNH*HPO«, 
the resulting liquor being heated to recover the acid gas 
and regenerate the scrubbing soln App is described 
In 436,369, Oct 3, 1935, weakly acidic gases, e g , CO,, 
HCN, are removed and recovered from gas mixts by 


parts Taper for elec condensers may be impregnated 
with the compn 

Dielectric matenals and impregnating agents for eiec- 
tnc insulators I G Tarbemnd A -G Tr 789,091, 
Nov. 4, 1935 Nonliquid chlorinated phenanthrenes are 
used 

Insulated electric conductor Rudolph A Schatzel 
(to General Cable Corp ) U S 2,029.^40, Tcb 4 


treating with NH, in the gaseous phase, dissolving the S conductor such as a metal wire is wrapped with a plurality 


NH„ acid gas and NH* salts formed in IIjO, neutralizing 
the soln with a soln of NaII,PO* or other salt of a com- 
paratively strong acid stdl having more than 1 replaceable 
II atom, the acid gas being thereby expelled and, e g , 
NaNH*HPO* being formed, which is heated to regenerate 
NalljPO*, NHj and residual acid gas The gases together 
with H, O-vapor at least equal in vol to the NH, are re- 
turned to the acid gas absorber and the regenerated 
NaH,PO* soln is coned , the cooled soln being recycled, ' 
and the 11,0 driven off being condensed and returned to 
the absorber. App is described. 

Purifying anunoniacal cuprous solutions containing 
carbon oxides Axel Chnstcnsen (to Chemical Con- 
struction Corp ) . U. S 2,029,411, Feb 4. A soln such 
as one which has been used for gas purification is heated 
to expel CO and CO, together with some NH,, the mixt. 


of layers of helically wound paper tape the adjacent layers 
of which are sepd by thin layers of viscous sealing material 
such as a rubber -oil -rosin mixt and a continuous relatively 
thick layer of non -hardening, oxidized, moisture-re- 
sistant, plastic compn such as stearin pitch and asbestine 
and an outer braid covering are placed over the paper lay- 
ers. Cf. C. A 29, 5950 7 . 

Fire-resistant covered electrical-conducting wire. My - 
roii r Delaney (to Halowax Corp.). U. b. 2,02S,71G, 
Jan. 21. Covering material on a wire such as a fabric 
insulation is impregnated with a halogenated cyclic compd. 
such as tn- and tetra-chloro-naphthalenes together with 
a plasticizer such as chlonnated diphenyl and an inert 
pore-filling substance such as fuller’s earth or finely di- 
vided asbestos. 

Oil-insulated electrical transformers, etc. Frank M. 


of gases is scrubbed while still hot in counterflow with cold 7 Clark (to General Elec. Co.). U. S. 2,’o2S,5S9, Jan. 2l! 


water to absorb the NH,, while escape of CO and CO, 
is permitted through the scrubbing water, the scrubbing 
water is heated to expel the NH,, and the NH, is reab- 
sorbed in the ammomacal cuprous sotn , gases and vapors 
from the heated scrubbing water which are not absorbed 
by the ammoniacal cuprous soln. being returned to the 
gases and vapors undergoing scrubbing with water App 
is described 

Alginates 

1935. Marine algae are practically Completely demin- 
eralized by luuviation with an acid such as HtSO*, and the 
product is converted to a crude alkali alginate, from which 
ceHulosic matenal is sepd Alginic aad is pptd by 
treatment with a dil. acid and sepd. and is then converted 
to the desired ahgnate The alginates are preserved against 
fermentation by the addn. of CH,0. 

Heat recovery from steam and 
digesters, etc. Dion K. Dean (to Foster Wheeler Corp 1 
U. S 2,029,360, Feb 4. App is described for producing 
low-pressure steam from the recovered heat 

Thermal insulator. Edward R Powell (to Johns- 
Manville Corp). Can 354,494, Dec. 24, 1935. A 
suspension of mineral fibers is mixed in a gaseous atm with 
finely divided binding matenal, such as linseed oil, Na 
silicate and asphaltic fluxes and deposited in successive 


A mineral insulating oil in a casing such as that of a trans- 
former is protected from Undue deterioration by restrict - 
ing passage of light to it to wave lengths in excess of 600 
millimicrons, as by use of an amber or red glass 
Molding electncal insulating materials from plastic 
masses and fibrous fillers. A. I. GoTdshtein Russ 
37,752, July 31, 1935 Mechanical features 
Apparatus for storing gases • 
heat-insulation purposes. Carl G. Munters. Bnt 
435,997, Sept. 30, 1935. Addn to 415,457 (C. A. 29, 

Apparatus for making sheet insulating material from 
“rock wool,” etc Oliver F. Mottweiler. U. S 2,029,- 
081, Jan. 23 Structural, mech and operative details 
Electric cable. Thomas R. Scott and Thomas E. D. 
•lenzies (to International Standard Elec Corp ). U 
2,029,038, Jan 28. An elec power cable has a fluid im- 
pregnated dielectnc such as oil -impregnated material 
the changes in volume of which, with changing temps 
are compensated by placing in the cable a device such as a 
bimetallic stnp of A1 and brass having a negative temp 
coeff. of cubical expansion 

Rubber-insulated cables held in a casing containing 
water under pressure Robert J Wiseman (to OLomte 
Lo). U. S. -.028,1*8, Jan 21. Various structural de- 
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tails are described of a cable adapted for use with high- 1 
tension currents 

Insulating cables Gabriel Todor Bnt 435,960, 
Oct 2, 19J5 Cables having MgO insulation are pro- 
duced by applying to the single or stranded conductor Mg 
in any convenient form, e g , tube, tape, surrounding the 
assembly with a covering or braiding of textile or other 
fibrous material and converting the Mg tnto MgO in anv 
suitahle known manner, c g , in an autoclave by ft eat- s 
ment with superheated steam at not over 400 
Insulating cables, etc I G rarbemndustne A -G 
Brit 435, 5o7, Sept 23, 1935 Wires or other longi- 
tudinally extended dec conductors are insulated by 
winding with sheets or bands of polyvinyl chloride, which 
may have been further chlorinated, the sheets or bands 
being free from residues of solvent, and subjecting the 
wound conductors lo heat treatment sufficient to cause 
(using of the overlapping edges of the sheets or bands 3 
Insulating cables Pirelli -General Cable Works Ltd 

and Robert F Horlev Brit 435,454, Sept 16, 1935. 
The metallic conductors of elec cables are provided with 
waterproof paper insulation consisting of paper tapes that 
have been previously dried and then vacuum impregnated 
with a flexible waterproof insulating compd of such high 
m p as not to melt at the working temp of the cable 
The compd should not melt below 60* and may consist 
of bitumen, wax, petroleum jelly or a mixt thereof, with 4 
or without oil and (or) rosin, e g , medium hard bitumen 
80, paraffin 20 or hard petroleum jelly 75 and gum rosin 
25% 

Adhesive K P Samme! Russ 38,230, Aug 31, 1934 
A mut of fine sawdust, gelatm, cellulose and Ca(CIO)t 
is heated 

Adhesive suitable for attaching masks to surfaces to be 
lacquered Ralph A Wilson tone-half 10 George A $ 
Chritton) U S 2,023.008, Jan 28 Rubber cement 
30, latex 5, a heavy mineral oil such as a lubricating 
oil 5 and a volatile solvent such as gasoline 55% are used 
together with a dcodoiant such as Me salicylate 5% 

Use of thermoplastic adhesives in shoe manufacture 
Charles P Pvm (to United Shoe Machinery Corp ) U S 
2,028,245, Jan 21 Various operative details are de- 
scribed relating to the use of a thermoplastic adhesive 
for fastening uppers to shoe soles App is described 6 
Linoleum cement Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
and Edwin B Robinson Brit 435, '192, Sept 27, 1035 
Drying oils treated as in nrit 422,941 (C A 29 , 4610*) 
or fish oils treated similarly are subjected to an a.r-oxida 
lion process with addn of dneis and the treated oil is 
fused with resins, gums or other usual addns In ex- 
amples, linseed or Japanese sardine oil bodied by heating 
m COj, or linseed oil bodied by blowing mr through the 
heated oil, is passed through a continuous still as in 422,941 7 
and then mixed with PbO The oil is oxidized by flowing 
it over an inclined tray in an oven healed to 40-15'', 
through which a stream ol air is passed The oxidized Oil 
is fused wilh rosin and kauri gum lo give a cement which 
tray be mixed with wood meal and pigment to give a lino- 
leum mix 

Cements etc I G Taibemnd A G Tr 78S,8fi7, 
Oct 18, 1035 In the process of I> 723,008 (C A 26, g 
4142), the neutral metal oxides, sulfochlorvles or neutral 
salts, ate replaced by enters having a neutral action toward 
water and formed by the combination of aromatic-ali- 
phatic nlcs and mineral acids, e g , pheny (chloroform, 
bcnzylidcne chloride, p-xylylcne chloride, dichloromethyl 
m -xylene or dibenxj I sulfate Emollients, «uch os benzyl 
afe , as well as various fillers may also be added 
Cementing surfaces 1 G I arbemndustne A -G 
Bnt 435,041, Sept 12, 1935 Adhesion of 2 surfaces is 
effected by applying separately to the surfaces or to 1 of 
them an aldehyde-urea condensation product and a sub- 
stance exerting a hardening influence thereon, e g , HC4, 
AcOlf, H,FO„ NallSOj, NHJT,PO,, AlCt, and NH,U 
Starch, potato flour, fillers, etc , may be incorporated in 
the adhesives The cementing is completed by pressure 
with or without heating 

Phenol-aldehyde condensation products Howroyd, 


McArthur and Co Ltd and Robin ff Croad Bril 
436,308, Oct 9, 1035 Addn to 411,823 (C. A. 28. 
70441) o,] sol resins arc prepd by condensing 2 mol 

proportions of a phenolic substance with 1 of Cl 1,0 in 
the presence of (AcO),Zn, basic A1 acetate or (AcO),Mg 
as catalysis and Iben heating the product with an 01! 
The acetates rray be formed tn silu Among examples, 
crcsvhc acid or xylcnol is heated with Al and the product 
condensed with CII,0 and AcOU, with or without the 
addn of (AcO)iZn, ami then heated with castor oil 

Condensing phenols with wood fiber S N. Ushakov 
Russ. 37,7iS2, July 31, 1931 The condensation is effected 
l y first dissolving a phenol aldehyde resin of a "Novoltk" 
type in phenol, or by adding it in the condensation reac- 
tion with wood fiber Cf C A 29, 2257* 

Condensation products of thiourea, urea and formalde- 
hyde suitable for making molded articles Kurt Ripper 
U S 2,029,836, Feb 4 Urea, thiourea and CIIiO m 
the mol proportions of 1, 1 and 1 5, resp , are reacted 
together in an acid sola o ! « pa ot 3 0 by floating the mixt 
until there is effected the formation of a hydrophobe mixed 
condensation product which seps from a sample of the 
reaction mixt. on cooling 

Reaction product of thiourea with formaldehyde suitable 
for injection -molding or die -casting Kurt Ripper U S 
2,029,89), Teb 4 Thiourea is reacted with less than 2 
mol proportions of formaldehyde without the addition of 
external heat, in an aq medium having a pn of about 3 to 
5 to prevent formation of insol thiourea methylene 
compds , the resulting liquid product is mixed with a 
fibrous material such as paper strips and the mixt 1- 
dricd to a point where it is practically dry but still con- 
tains enough moisture to be flowable under pressure 

Hydrophobe urea thiourea formaldehyde reaction prod 
nets suitable for use in molding compositions, etc Kurt 
Ripper U S 2,029,893, Feb 4 A inixt of urea with 
thiourea is reacted with less than 2 mol proportions of 
formaldehyde without addition of external heat, in an aq 
medium having a p H of about 3, the amount of thiourea 
used being sufficient to prevent formation of white insol 
formaldehyde urea products The resulting product may 
be used in coating, impregnating or molding compns 

Polyraemation products suitable for molded articles, 
coatings, etc Wallace 11 Carothcrs, Arnold M Collins 
and Janie sE Kirby (to E I du Pont dc Nemours Si Co ) 
U S 2,029,410, Teh 4 Chloro 2 butadiene-1 ,3 is 
polymerized in the presence of a film forming material 
which may include natural or synthetic resins, cellulose 
dcrivs or polymerizable materials having at least 2 C 
atoms in an open -chan) joined by more than one bond such 
as China wood oil Numerous examples are given 

Synthetic resins Ya I Chulkov Russ 38,319, 
Aug 31, 1934 Fhenols, thiophcnols, their homologs or 
waste products obtained in the carbonization of coal 
sapropcls, peat or shale arc treated with «olns of Na or 
K sulfites or NaOIl, KOll and CafOlI),, then with excess 
of Cl. and finally are filtered, dried and worked tip in the 
usual manner 

Synthetic resins Theodor Sutter (to Soc pour Find 
ehtm A Bile) U S 2,029,954, Feb 4 An aldcliydic 
substance such as furfural or formaldehyde is reacted 
(suifaf ly by heating together) with a polynuclear aro- 
matic amine base the nuclei of which are linked together 
by less than 2 mols of methylene groups for each 2 tnols 
of aromatic radical and which contains at feast as many 
amine groups as linked nuclei, such as nmmobenzylamlinc 
to produce a product for making molded articles, etc 
Numerous examples are given 

Synthetic resins Beckacite Kunstharzfabnk G m. 
b H Ir 789,643, Nov 4,1935 Resinous plaslificrs 
are mvlc from aliphatic acids of short chain not contg 
more than 4 C atoms between the COOII groups, * E ■ 
succinic and maleic acids, polyatomic ales such as glyoir- 
ols and oils having an I index below 100’, eg, nondrying 
oils, the amt of oil in the formula being 50-8o% by Wt 
Thus, castor cil is heated with glycerol to 232* in the 
presence of a small amt of litharge, maleic acid and 
more glycerol are added, and the mtxt is heated to 
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170-1 ‘Hi* until a liquid ri 


is obtained. Ollier example: 


Urea resins. Bakthte Cotp. Vc , 7R'),533» Oct *50, 
WT, Urea is condensed with an aldehyde (1 5-2 5 mol 
of aldehyde per inol of urea) m the presence of 1-5 g 
for each mol ot ntu of a compd contg N chosen from 
the group comprising hydroxy lttttl amines, monosubsti- 
tnted amines and diamines and aromatic amines The 
reaction i' stopped wlicti rcsunUeation is complete hy 
adding a neutralizing agent forming an inactive addn 
product with the compd contg N Suitable. N coiupds 
are Mels’ 1!,. AmNIli, C,H,(NH,),. NHjOH. 1’hNlI, 
anil ptumhncdiiminc _ 

Vinyl resins Kolim & Haas A -G Tr iS9.l4*»>, Ovt 
21, lar> Stable dispersions capable of bung highly 
coned of sin) l rosins insol m water are prepd by intro- 
ducing h j drophih groups (C(X)N'a, C(.K)k and COO- 
NII<) into the poly imr mol Thus airy he ester is poly- 
merized in aq emulsion in the prtseme of Na airy l Os *•> 
form a polvairyta Osier ninth lotitams a COON i group 
rxHtnphs ore Risen 

Resins for varnishes anil plastic masses R \ Muk- 
sorov and l’ \ Krtmkvskil Russ »7,7S>. fuh ll.Pfil 
The chitm-contg manual obtained bv alt. ill treummt 
of trail shells is in mil, direst lj or after (he an ion of 
lime, with benzyl chlondi in tin pnsinu of nlk ill 
Varnishes, ngglutinants, etc Insclme Tcngler (to 
Jolnnn Tcngler) lint 415 270, Spt lt», Rk>3 See 
lr 770,201 (C A 20, W0») 

Infusible and Insoluble resins and varnishes. G S 
Petrov Russ 37.M5, Julv 11, PHI High molecular 
sulfonic acids obtained in sulfoniting mimril oils or dis- 
tillates from shale, pen, tic , un comUnscd with alde- 
hydes in tlic prtstnex of aronnln nnnnts in an tcul, neu- 
tral or alt. medium 

Artificial resuis from polyhydnc alcohols and polybaslc 
odd anhydrides GilUrt h llofTmann (to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co ) l 1 S 2,02s,‘HK, Jan 2s A hard sol 
resin suitable for un in lasquers, cic , is product d l*v heit- 
mg togither a polvhvdnc ale «mh a% glvcxrol ntnl an 
anhydride of a dtenrboxv lu. and suth asphth ibeanhntnde 
to form n risinnus product capibU of further C'Kntie-i- 
tion, incorporating an anhidrule of a “monobasic" alt 
phanc acid such as Ai .0 and he Itlllg tlic mist 

Plastic masses R V Miksorov Russ 57, ^17, 
July .51, P* >4 Sawdust, corn sulks, elc nre hcucil 
otiose 250® in a current of inert gas or sujH.rheated steam 
Indore l»cmg timed iviih synthetic rism 

Plastic masses from hgnm A M Nasty ukov, M 1* 
l’ola akov and Kh G l'nikccva Russ 3\ 322, Aug 31, 
1"o4 I.ignin obtained by incomplete hv drolysu oMigno- 
rcJltilose mill nc:<Is is mixed with of plasticizer, 

surh as laics or bensy lctlluln<c 

Plasbc resins from petroleum reslduuras I'lric R 
Rrav (to Union Oil Co of Calif ) U S 2,02 t,2\s, I sb 
4 A cracked icxuluum is sepvl into frictions In ms ins of 
a solvent having a low solvent powir for (lu asphaltic 
mad rials present m the residuum, asphaltic inanniK are 
sepd. from the soln , and the dissolved cracked malt rials 
are estd with a selective solvent for the more aromatic 
substances, the soln of those latter is s t pd and disid 
to produce as a distillate a plastic rCMn of sp Kr about 
1 0s4-1.12t>, m approx 354>3* and of ductilm in excess 
of 100 cm at a temp of 25° Various details and modi- 
fications of procedure arc riescnl>ed 
Synthetic resin-like products V A Nov es and Gilbert 
r. Hoffmann (to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co) l S. 
2.02S.O14, Jan 2S An e-tcr, capable of further csten- 
tieation and formed from a polv h\ dncalc . suihns gtvccrol. 
and an aliphinc “monohasu." acul, such as monoacetm’ 
is further U acted with an auhvdnde of an org "dibasn." 
uod such as phthabc anhydride 
Dispersion of resins John A Kenney (to Ranctt 
bo) Can 351,004, JOec 24, p»55 An unsapomCatile 
resin of the paracoumarone tv pc is dispersed bv mixing in 
solid comminuted form null a soln contg Na siheate tint 
’"S ! *’ nr,s b ! "l- "I S.O, to 1 part ol 
cvu-O The nuxt is then agitated 


1 Dispersion of resins John A. Kcnmv (to Barrett Co ). 
Can. d’kl/XV*. Dec 21, PTi. An unsapomfiablc resin, 
such ns paraioininronc or paraunhne, is dispersed, 
e g , by dissolving 50 puts of paricounnronc resin, in. 
110°, in 50 puts li> wt lohietu.. whipping into SOU parts 
by vvt of HiO contg lpirtbvwt of oleic acnl and ft parts 
bv wt of Na silicate soln having a sp. gr. of about 42 5“ 
Raum6 Tins tnn be carried out at atm. pressure The 
dispersion is not mtliinmablc Other solvents may lie 

* used, such as CCb, petroleum rlcnvs , liquid org esters 
and ethers or terpenc dctivs The product is usesl for 
siting pf pilfers 

Composite hollow articles Lauchlm M Currie (to 
Caimban Nation d Carbon Co Ltd). Can .151,013, 
Hex. 21, I k>» This relates U> the inanuf of armies com- 
posed w hull v or in pari of vinyl resins I g , vinyl 
net talc and tint) chloride arc eonjotntlv pol v iiierwcil in 
3 ilit proportions of N>% bv vvt or vinvl chloride, in tlit 
prtstiitc of at l lone and 1% bv wt of RrjO, as a tatalyst 
ut Ul® Afttr rcinuv.il of unpotv nicnzctl material and 
tatalv in residues, this is compounded with 3% by wt of 
turn tuba was and about 2% bv wt of alk C.a stearate 
fins is inuk into a preform and placed withm a matrix, 
and subyctlcd to fluid pressure applied internally until it 
ussutms the matrix fonn, and thin subjected to heat to 
make it he it stable 

* Solvent esters Carbide A Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
hr 7bH,S5t>, Oct IS, PU5 1 'ters formed bv the reaction 
of uromatn monocarlioxv be acid such as salicylic acid and 
a monoalky 1 ether of glvcol arc ustd as solvents and 
plasiiliers for eclluftisc dems and uaturil and svnthctic 
gums and resins and for increasing the flexibility of films 

I xainphs are given of the prtpn of butoxyeihyl- (bun 
lo'Mvi®) and b i , ox\eihoxsr:h\lstih(yb'e, b, 175®. 

, Use of glycerol dipropionste and dipropionate-mono- 
acetate as plasticizers for cellulose esters such as cellu- 
lose acetate David C. Hull (to r.asnuati Kodak Co ). 
U S 2,02 >,‘123, 1 cb 4 

Rutty Yu S Bakst Russ 37,7b 1. July 31, lfOI. 
A putty is prepd from oil, lime uml the residue left after 
tre mng glvcerul with H*SO« 

Moistureproofed molded article. Robert G Lcnuner- 
nnn (lo lerro 1 ngincermg Co ) Can. 355,1'M, Jan 7, 
6 l‘k»0 An aggregate, such ns tine stliot sand, is mixed 
with 5-4*% of a sol silicate. K. g , ill a KMMt lb bitch 
the wts. «nay be aggregate SI 1 ), water glass 120, 11,0 25 
and I Ci(SO,)i bibs. This is moldcil and dried at 212®1 . 
in nn atm free from CO and CO, 

Transparent articles L. Rronzi Relg 407,107, 
1 cb 2'., l')J5 A transparent mass obtained by urc»- 
fonnaldehydc polymerization is dried in ail autoclave and 
ts Inrdened supertici dty by treating with a dehydrating 
' agent such as dry CH,0 gas. 

Molded products. 1 ratifois Ce^sairc. I r. 78S.7M, 
<\i. 10, l°d5 To a inixt. of sandstone ogglomeratetl by 
a binder such as glue or gelatin, is added MgO to pre- 
vent the molded product becoming brittle on drying, and 
lactic nud to prevent putrefaction and too rapid drain; 
The mold is smeared with a uuxt. of stearin and lighting 
oil 

B Press for molding plastic materials such as synthetic 
resin nurtures Rudolph J. Kaula (to General I lee. Co. 
Ltd.). U S 2,02), 02i>, Jan. 23. Various structural, 
rocch and operative details 

Lanunalfd sheets. John A. Kemicv (to Barrett Co.). 
Cun 35t,’X)ii, Dee 24, l‘*33. A dispersion of solid com- 
minuted resin of the coumaronc-nuleiie tv pc, m. above 
100®, m an aq soln. of Na silicate is mixed with fibrous 
pulp m proportions of about 23% resin to the dry wt. of 
9 the fiber The resin is pptd. on the fiber by adding 
sufficient uluin to the pulp to produce a f*n value of about 
4 G The pulp is formed info a sheet, dried and pressed 
at a temp above 130® with the sheets to form a laminated 
product. 

Impregnated sheet material. E. I. du Pont do Nemours 
“■.Co lint. 43a, ,2b. Sept. 2fi, 1035. A putp of cellulosii. 
titiers is treated with a mercerizing soln. to cause onlv 
superficial mercenzalion of the fibers and then formed 
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into ail absorbent felt which is impregnated with a bittuni- 1 
nous material or a mixt thereof and drying oil A finishing 
coat, e g , pigmented rubber, pyroxylin, which may be 
preceded by a suitable sizing coat, may be applied 
Compound sheet materials Edward W. Aldridge 
Bnt 435,306, Sept 16, 1035 Laminated, decorative, 
glass-surfaced sheets consist of a sheet of glass decorated 
by paints, enamels, etc , on its interior surface united to a 
rear sheet of glass, decorated or not, or of asbestos cement 
by means of an adhesive consisting of coned latex mixed 
with powd , HiO-rcactive substances, e g , anhyd 
CaSOi, Portland cement, and, if desired, vulcanizing 
agents, gums or resins, bitumen, pitch, etc An inter- 
mediate non brittle layer, e g , cardboard, cloth, may be 
provided 

Compound sheet materials Diedneh Haack and 
Richard Schmidt Brit 435,088, Sept 13, 1935 A gas- 
proof and fireproof material is made by uniting a layer of 3 
rubber or rubber mix with an outer layer consisting es- 
sentially of hieselguhr The kieselguhr may be treated 
with Na silicate and degreasing chemicals, e g , HtSO,, 
NH.OH, KOH, to form a flaky mass which may be rolled 
onto the rubber or spun and made into a fabric which is 
vulcanized to the rubber This fabric may incorporate 
another material, e s . cotton, and may be impregnated 
with, e g , AIi(SO<)i, to render it fireproof and noa- 
hygToscopic * 

Paper metal sheets AlummumwerV Tscheulm G tn 
b H and Carl Craemcr Tr 788,987, Oct 21, 1935 
Metal sheets and paper are united by a mixt of aq ad- 
hesives and aq dispersions of polymerized compds , 
particularly polyvinyl esters Examples contain latex, 
casein and polyvinyl esters, or gum arable, glycerol and 
acryl acid esters 

Decorative sheet material suitable for floor coverings 
James J Jackson (to Sandura Co) VS 2,028,781, 
Jan 28 A liquid backing compn such as an oil or lacquer 
compn is applied to one side of a porous sheet material 
such as a felt in a regulated amount to effect penetration 
into the body of the sheet while avoiding filling the 
spaces between the fibers within the body of tbc sheet, 
and thereafter decorative coloring material is applied 
lo the opposite side of the porous sheet to effect penetra- 
tion of the coloring material well down into the body of « 
• he sheet U S 2,028,782 relates to impregnation of 
porous fibrous sheet material with a molten saturant 
formed of ester gum, China wood oil and chlorinated 
naphthalene 

Casting belts tor various transparent sheet materials 
1 douard M Kratz and Eneh Gebauer-1 uelnegg (to 
Marho Products Corp ) U S 2,028,936, Jan 28 A 
laminated fabric web carries a pigmented layer of a cellu- 
lose ester compn on which are superposed a plurality of 7 
layers of soft plasticized dear nitrocellulose compn to 
form a smooth, brilliant top surface, and an inert barrier 
film is used on the surface to protect the under coatings 
from the action of solvents nr ffte dim forming sofn to t>c 
cast on Che belt Various examples are given 

Uniting layers of material such as jar cap liners by use 
of an adhesive John T IleckcL and Ralph S Walker 
(to Gold Dust Corp ) U S 2,029 • *22, Teb 4 Various - 
structural, mech and operative details 

Glued plywood and veneered products VV F Leices- 
ter U S 2,023,287, Jan 21 Various operative details 
of assembly, glue treatment, drjmg and hot pressing 

Laminated sound insulated panels suitable for dash 
panels of automobiles, etc Meredith 3 Randall (to 
Woodall Industries Inc ) US 2,028,950, Jan 28 
Various structural details of composite panels which may be 
formed of laminations such as metal and asphalt lmpreg- 9 
nated fibrous material 

La m i n ated sound insulated panels suitable for dash 
panels of automobiles, etc Herbert J Woodall and 
Meredith S Randall (to Woodall Industries Inc ) US 
2,028,002, Jan 28 Structural details of panels which 
may tie formed of laminations of sheet metal, ’'Masonite,** 
etc Cf C A 29, 4105* and preceding abstr 

Wetting agents, etc Henkel & Cie GmbH Tr 


789,578, Oct 31, 1935 Org compds contg at least 1 
lipophUe group and at least 1 group causing solv in water 
(the lipophile group being joined to the group causing 
soly in water by means of 3 chain of C atoms interrupted 
by at least 2 groups of amides of acids) , are used as agents 
having capillary activity, alone or with other cleaning, 
etc , agents Tramples are given of the use of 0-1(5- 
lautojlammobenzene)sulfonylmelhylamino)ethanesulfou!C 
acid and 0-J(3-oleylammobenzoyl)methylamino]ethane- 
sulfomc acid 

Detergents Henkel & Cie GmbH Bnt 436,213, 
Sept 27, 1935 These are made by mixing HjO-sol 
pyrophosphates with water glass or other non-oxidizing 
alk , HiO-sol morg alk metal salts, other than alkali 
carbonates, known as cleansing agents Abrasives may 
be added 

Detergents Julius P Hansel Bnt 436,332, Oct 9, 
1935 These are composed of 1 mol NaiPO, to 1 5 molt 
of alkali metal salts of inorg or low aliphatic acids less 
strongly dissoed m 11,0 than is IfiPO,, e g , acetates, 
borates, carbonates, molybdates, silicates, arsenates. 

Detergents Denis Lacy-Hulbcrt Brit. 436,866, 
Oct 16, 1935 These consist of soap and sulfonatcd lauryl 
and oleyl ales or salts or esters thereof in such pro- 
portion that the soap is more than 25% of the whole 

Sulfonated derivatives of carboxylic esters. Benja- 
min R Hams U S 2,029,168, Jan 2S Materials such 
as oleostcann, lard, partially hydrogenated cottonseed 
or peanut oil, cocao butter or coconut oil, contg carbon- 
lo-carbon double bonds, aresulfated (suitably with coned 
HjSO, under suitably controlled conditions) to produce 
normally solid products which may be used as wetting, 
penetrating, detergent, foaming or lubricating agents, 
etc , in the textile, paper, pharmaceutical, soap, cosmetic, 
dyeing, food or other industries 

Nonadecyl oxygen compounds Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp Tr 789, 40G, Oct 29, 1935 A compd 
of the formula BuCHEtCII CHCOCH,CH(OH)CHEt- 
Bu, is prepd by condensing 5-ethyl-3 nonen 2-one and 
ethylhexaldehydc This compd. easily loses its elements 
of water to form an unsaid nonadecyl ketone, b« 1G9- 
73*, of the probable formula BuCHLtCH CHCOClI - 
CHCHEtBu, which is hydrogenated to a bis(ethylheptyl)- 
ketone of the probable formula (BuCHEtCH t CHi)tCO, 
and a secondary nonadecyl ale , b ( 175-7°, indicated as 
5,ll-dietbyl-8 peniadecano) The ale and its sulfate 
ester have valuable writing, emulsifying and frothing 
properties 

Quaternary ammonium salts Soc pour Tint! cbini 4 
Bale Fr 788,898, Oct 18, 1935 Quaternary Nil. salts 
are prepd by causing compds of the formula {X)„RCOR' 
(X is active halogen, n is a whole no below 7, R is an ali- 
phatic, cycloaliphatic or cycloaliphatic aliphatic radical 
having at least 8 C atoms, R' is OH, OR’ or NII'R*, R’ 
being any org radical having less than 6 C atoms, R' and 
Ri are II or any org radicals/ to react k tth tertiary amines 
which can only react with one of the mobile halogen atoms 
The products arc wetting, cleansing and emulsifying agents 
Thus, Et o-hromostearate, a bromolauralc and a-bromo- 
palmitate and the anilides of the acids are converted to the 
quaternary pyridmiura salts 

Sulfonic acids Richard Huflenl ocher and Richard 
Hess U S 2,029,073, Jan 2S In the production of a 
sulfonic acid such as an emulsifying and wetting agent, 
a compd contg an alky 1-di sulfonic acid radical such as 
mclhanc-disulfomc acid is reacted with an org compd 
contg an alcoholic hydroxyl group such as hcxadeceno! 
Various examples are given 

Sulfonic acid soap Otto Diepenbruck (to Shell 1>» - 
velopment Co ) Can 354,505, Dec 3, 1935 Alkali 
metal sulfonates obtained from mineral oils which ordi- 
narily form turbid mixts with hot IIjO arc made to 
produce clear solns by addn of 5 25% ot si highly refined 
cylinder oil or spindle oil 

Sulfonated oil Philip Kaplan (lo Richard* Chemical 
Works Ltd ) Can 354,901, Dec 24, 1925 In sulfona- 
tion of oils a low temp is maintained by immersing solid 
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CO, in the miit. The oil is then wished, the 11,0 sepd . 1 Sept. 27, 1035. See Can. SfflgKfl (C. A, 29, JOOl*). 
aiStfte rnxluct iicutraliw.l at not higher than about 15* Normally tacky adhesi vet apes htwaj “ !f lt n [ L 

Di»k for sound recording V. A. 7aikm. V. A Tov- Meting are provided on the non .adhesive side wi a thin 

uisk i or souna ret ui K — -*- film o{ n) hU r and, superimposed thereon, a coating of a 

cellulose dcriv. applud In a solvent medium comprising .» 
solvent for ruhlier In on example, the final coating con- 
sists of a soln of H cellulose in a inixt. of f’hMc and 
MeOII or AeOFt t , 

Impemeabihring lurfaces «uch as those of cellulose 


Disk for sound recording 
stoles anil L. I*. Abramovich Russ 37,879, July ,11, 
l*m. A wax disk is cooled to about 4* and spra> cd with 
a dil soln. of NH.OII of the same temp to neutralize the 
acid rtaction of the svix and to remove air from the sound 
path. Ag is then pptd on the disk in the tisuil manner 
Sound records Samuel Whyte (to I lectncand Musical 


Industries Ltd ) U S 2,028,851, Jan 28 A sound- 2 or its derivatives Ifarold IhhlicrtO 0 Cclanese Corp. of 


ncord material comprises a phenol condensation protluct 
having incorporated with it a small proportion of a soft 
water sol soap Cf C A 29, 3750' 

Gramophone records Guy Mil house (to Tru sound 
Ltd ) U S 2,029,1(72, Jan 28 Superposed thin flexible 
transparent disks of celluloid ore plated together with an 
intermediate coextensive sheet of fibrous material such 
paper in a heated press in which they are p 
to cause the surfaces of the celluloid disks 
the piper to be extruded into the pores of the paper to 
effect a permanent union of the materials 

Phonograph records Hal T Ileans, George H Wal- 
den, Jr , and Louis 1* llammett U S 2,1)21.01.', Jan 
28. A record material is prepd by heating a nuxt of 
resorcinol, ale nnd <> nttronmhne ot 70* to form a soln , 
adding 40% formaldehyde and further heating at altoul 
70* until the ppt formed is dissolved and a viscous liquid 
is formed, adding nU , cooling the soln to 30* and adding 
Turkey -red oil 

Sound and like records N V Philips' Glo(i)amjx.ii- 
fihrickcn Urn llft.ftlft btpt 21, IMI In m iking 
materials on which records of sound, etc , inav lie mad, 
mechanically , particularly gelatin lasers on which records 
adapted to optical reproduction may lie formed, a taver 


America) U S 2,028, 77«. Jan 28 The surfaces arc 
exposed to vapors of a substantially unpolyjneructl vmvl 
compd such as divmyl ether or of a glycidc and the 
polymerizable material deposited on the surface is poly - 
merized to form a surface coating 

Moistureproof material John H Collins (to du I'onl 

Cellophane Co Inc ) Can 3M,WI, Nov 20, 193, i. A 

d together j sheer o( regenerated cellulose is coated with a cotnpn. 
contact with oompnsmg, < c , « r > parts of a film -forming substance, 5 
parts of a moist urcproofiug wax such as liigh-mcitmg 
paraffin, and ft parts carnauM wax dissolved in a solvent. 
The film-forming subsume is selected from naturat rub- 
Ixr, gutta-percha. Ml ita anil synthetic rublwrs. The 
solsent is esapd at n temp at least equal to the rn p of 
the wax in the compn Cl C A 29, 8185* 

Impregnating fibrous materials United Shoe Ma- 
ihincry Co <li I ranee I'r 7h , ),2 , H, Oct- 23, 19l'» 
Hands of fibrous material , such as parts of shoes, arc 
stiffened by dissolving a cellulose acetate having an acetyl 
index tieiwien 48 and ft! ft, prefvrablv ftO-1, m a hot liquid 
(e g , I'tOH contg 2ft ftft% of water) which is capable 
of dissolving the act rate in the hot anil pptg it in the cold, 
impregnating the fillers with the hot soln and vooling. 
Bituminous anurous emulsions for impregnating roofing 


on which a clearly defined, "unfrosicd” track may lx . paper, artificial leather, paper tubes, prepaying varnishes, 
formed is provided by miking it of gefattu produced from * n " ** — * — ’*• — lo * — ” * IW ' 

a soln. of Pit less than 4 or more than 7 Thus a purified 
isoclcc gelatin is sonktd in 1 1)0 and dissolved at 45*, 
the soln is shaken with neutral Turkey -red oil, c g , 

"Tiirlonfd A," nnd, after Ming fdirrcd, it nrovary, ,V 
HC1 n added, the soln Ming then poured as a thin laver 
onto n carrier, c. g , celluloid film, and the layer allowed to 

dry. Cf. C. ,1.30.977* , 

Fire extinguishers I G I'arhcnmd A -G lr 78*), e> Mutch (to American Can Co). U. S 2,028,708, Jan. 
337, Oct. 2b, I'Hft Walcr-snl salts of aliphatic amines 24 Various operative details for coating the inside of 


contg an aliphatic chain of more than 10 C atoms attached 
to N arc used for making froth with air examples arc 
dodecyldimethylamine formate, l>cnz>ldimethyl(or di- 
i thy IJdodecy (ammonium chfonde dodccy fdimclhyllictainc 
or the corresponding plicnollielaincs and salts of N,N'- 
dodecylmethylcthylencdiaminc Cf C A 29, (533fi* 
Fire-extinguishing liquid Albert C Malzac 


Krritxer Russ lS,i<F>, Aug. ,11, 1911. 
I mutsiotis ore prepd from molten, or finely disintegrated 
or dissolved bitumens or pitches or their inuts with emul- 
sifiers by using for stabilizer mineral oils of high viscosity 
or petroleum den vs with the addn of electrolytes such ns 
CaCl, 

Applying lining material such as asphalt and wax com- 
position to the inside of cans by spraying. John II. 

* ’ ' ‘mencan ~ '* " " 

operativ 

for holding lieer, etc. 

Apparatus for lining internal walls of, or molding, 
hollow bodies such as a tube, with thermoplastic material 
such as bitumen. Vcmntgte Stahlwerke A.-G. lint. 
41.ft.aX), fV.pt 12,1935 

Protecting pipe lines, etc. btuart P. Miller and Leslie 
— Sutherland (to The Harrell Co ). lint. 111,325, 


S‘ , ),4D2, Oct. 29, 193ft The liquid contains 2 or more 1 Sept. 19, lfH.ft. Objects such as pipe lines ore protected 


halogenatcd org denvs , 1 Ming, e g , McHr and the 
othir CCI, or trichloroethylene, alone with constituents 
having a vapor tension sufficiently low to permit niauiptila- 
tiou in air at ordinary temp., and a stabilizer, c g , PhNJI# 
to prevent formation of C0C1, or HC1 The constituents 
may lie emulsified in water or fireproofing salts Cf 
C. A . 29, CIS-1 ‘ Nlltll(> „ |IICI1 

Use of foaming agents and water in fire extinguisher*. - tar, plastic cement 


Hror Pafsson LT b 2,02*1,110, Feb 4 Various details ‘ 
of app. nnd operation 

Fire extinguisher J Rrcny and P Delvaux. Uelg 
-K>7,0C>8, March 30, 19.1 ft. A pulvcnzed alkali inetal salt 
product is mixed with refrigerating products 
Foamjke extinguisher V’ N Shamatm. Russ 32,102, 
“*“» ifetaih Addn. Russ. 34,- 


by placing about them a flexible shield comprising fibrous 
material, c. g , felt, paper, wood veneer, impregnated 
with a synthetic resin that is cured before the shield is 
applied. Uniinpregiiatcd reinforcing material may lie 
treated with preservatives, e K , creosote. Pipes mav lw 
coaled with bituminous enamels before application of the 
shield, which may be secured by adhesives, c g., asphalt. 


bt pt . 30, 1*133 Construct! 

.120, Jan. 31, 1*131. 

Leather substitute Albert J Hanley (to Rcspro Inc.) p scribed 

n, , * - Film-forming composibons containing chlorinated rub- 


U. S _.02*>,1,2, Jan 28 A rublwr compn is applied to 
n textile fabric hase having attached loops of thread 
projecting from it m on uncut state, the rubber compn K 
dried and vulcanized, anil during the process the uncut 
(oops of t bread arc pressed into flattened condition in the 
applud compn suMantially parallel to the gtntral pi im 
*u the fabric to provide a smooth fibrous surface 
Coated fabnes. Johnson fi. Johnson Brit. 433,782, 


Films, etc Celluloid Corp Hnt. 430,781, Oct. 17, 
1935 In producing films or foils by depositing a film- 
forming soln on a support, evapg. the volatile solvent 
and stripping the film, etc., from Hie support, the tendency 
of the film, etc., to curl is reduced by subjecting to the 
action of heat applied only to or in greater quantity to the 
air side, i e , the side not in contact with the support. 
Suitable film-forming compns arc given and npp is de- 


ber, etc. Leo Rosenthal and Reinhard HcMrmehl* 7lo 
I C. I arbemnd A.-G) U S 2.02V&H, I<eb 4. 
t-Monnated rubber material is used together with a S- 
contg. reaction product made from S and toluene, xylene 
or ethylbenzene m the presence of AlCI, for miking 
compns. suitable for coating metals and for other uses 
boybean phosphatide*. Wells W. Cinij (to Cbemuul 
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Novelties Corp ) U S 2,029.261, Jan 2S A product 1 linseed, China wood oil Incompletely polymerized 


pretie may also be used Cf. C A 30, 1 156* 

Coloring aluminum oxide surfaces Aluminum Colors 
Inc Gcr. 6 JO, 793, Oct. 20, 1035 (Cl 4H<f. 4 02) The 
surfaces are treated at 40° with salts of weak metal bases 
with a /> K value of 4 5-7 5 measured a 1 25°. Inso) compels 
are formed by hydrolysis to give a colored effect Cf C.A. 
30,76* 

r . .... , s Sparkplug materials Armen A Kasarjian U S 

Husks of the castor-oil plant are treated with hot alkalies s 2,029,570, I cb 4 A mixt of finely divided conductive 


suitable for various uses similar to many of those of 
lecithin is produced by hot pressing soybeans to obtain 
soybean oil, sepg sludge from the expressed oil, blowing 
the sludge with air to remove odor, filtering it, further sepg 
oil by settling or centrifuging (suitably at a temp of 55- 
70°) 


and the albuminous substances are xcpd from the alk 
soln by treatment with waste liquors of gelatin manuf 
Decakomama James T McNutt (to American Decal 
Corp ) U S reissue 19,839, Jan 2S A reissue of 
1,996,519 (C A 29, 3481) 

Transfer paper Louis C Antrim (to Autographic 
Register Co ) Can 354,229, Nov 19, 1935 A sheet 


and non-conductive materials such as "duraluminum” 
and mica which are of about the same sp. gr is used in a 
pocket of a spaik plug so that the mixt is included in the 
ignition circuit and serves to improve the efficiency and 
life of the plug 

Metallic packing Sidney L Palmer (to American 
Smelting and Refining Co ) US 2,028,240, Jan. 21 


of paper, such as wateriest, is impregnated with oil and a A soft metal such as I’b, Sb or Pb-Sb alloy in admixt 


ink soln One side is coated with pyroxylin to make it 
nontransfcrable, and the other side coated with Al 
powder to retard the ink transfer. Cf. C A 28, 7534' 

Fireproofing compositions Grcte Kmdermann (nee 
Huesmann) Bnt 435,240, Sept 17, 1935, divided on 
429,857 A compn for fireproofing fabrics consists of an 
aq soln of (Nff,)iSO, t Nir*Cf,HiBOi and borax, to which 
is added a small amt. of a urea-CHtO condensation prod- 

Rendering textile materials flame resistant Ernest 
It Hanson (to Halowax Corp ) U S 2,028,715, Jan 
21 Cloth, paper or the like is treated with a material 
such as halogenated arena pht bene or halogcnated phe- 
nanthrcnc which may be plasticized with a chlorinated 
diphenyl 

Etchusg agent for printing plates P L Kalinin Russ 


with other packing material such as graphite and oil u 
extruded through a die under sufficient pressure to weld 
the metallic components of the mixt adjacent the die 
walls into a form retaining skin on the surface of the 
material being extruded 

Fingerprints Justin J McCarthy. U S 2,028,619, 
Jan 21 A powdered mixt. of gum acacia with a larger 
proportion of hydroquinonc (the proportions suitably 
being about 1 and 8 parts, resp ) is placed on a fingerprint , 
a sensitized slteet which has been wet with an aq soln of 
NaOH and NajSO, is placed on the powdered fingerprint, 
and the sheet is removed and treated with an acid fixing 
bath 

Sanitary-pipe making machine feeders and pug mills 
for molding plastic substances Alfred Farmer and 
Bertram A farmer Bnt 435,210, Sept, 17, V"' 


37,721, July 31, 1934 A mixt of Al salts, phosphates, 5 Puncture sealing compositions Henri Bertrand Bnt 




of a metal that is replaceable ft 
metal, e g , 10 g 


435,907, Oct 2, 1935 These comprise mixts of starch 
and borax, or starch, sugar and H,0, together with mica 
particles and rubber and cork in pulverulent form. 

Cork compositions Bond Manufacturing Corp. Brit. 
436,452, Oct 10, 1935 See Fr 771,759 (C A 29, 
1541') 

Decolonzing substances John J Naugle Can 
354, 3b0, Nov 2G, 1935 Residues obtained by carboniz- 
ing and leaching the cooking liquors from the alkali wood- 
pulp process are washed, dried and heated to produce a 
carbonaceous material consisting of approx 97 00% of 
pure C, and not more than 2 10% of ash 

Catalytic filters for the exhaust gases of an internal 
combustion engine Dcgea A -G (Auergesellschaft) 
But 435,650, Sept 25, 1935, and 430,331, Oct 9, l'»J5 
Protection of metal or wood surfaces Frank L. Mc- 

— — Laughhn (to International Latex Processes, Ltd ) Can 

being pitferahly 2 35-2 4 atoms of Mn 7 354,035, Nov. 19, 1935 A thin coating of nontacky 

rubber from an aq dispersion of rubber is deposited on the 

surface and this is covered with paper 

fflftf os* &>£?££ nvnnd 'sc or Jr ptois fyr raibec zvVaspw 
Leland A. Phillips U S 2,028,842, Jan 28. Bal>a 
wood cut across the grain is used 

Ink remover Peter A Geller Can 354,185, Nov. 19, 
1935 A tmxt of toluene 65, anisote 31, aniline I 5, 


alkali metal salts, IIPOi and NH,C1 is specified 

Printing plates Hylton Swan and bigfried Higgins 
(to Bakclite Corp ) U S 2,023,709, Jau 21 Printing 
plates, the body of which may be formed of rubber, have 
a facing of regenerated cellulose and may have a metal 
backing plate, etc U S 2,028,710 relates to plates with 
a body of rubber and a lacing of cellulose acetate 0 001- 
0 035 in thick U S 2,028,711 relates to plates with a 
body of resinous material such as a phenolic resin and a 
thin cellulose acetate facing U S 2,028,712 relates to 
printing plates with a vinyl resin facing and a body of 
another material such ns a rubber compn 

Product for intensifying combustion and improving 
metallurgical products M H M van den lfeuvcl 
Belg 407,580, Teh 23, 1935 The product is a mixt of 
oxides of Mn (or other metals which have several degrees 
of oxidation) with salts or bases of alkali or alk earth 
metals, the ratio being preferably 2 35 ~ ‘ 
per atom of alkali or alk earth metal 

Chemical heating composition Raymond r Reed 

Do Kendall Co j Can 2&, JJUJ ,1 

compn for use in heat pads contains an active metal, 
and electrolyte that forms an acid soln and a cotnpd , 
r but sol in the soln of the electrolyte. 


soln by the acln 


acid, 21 g IlaClj, 25 g cupnc „ sassafras oil 0 5 part is specified ' 


Inking nbbon Louis C Antrim (to Autographic 
Register Co ) Can 354,228, Nov. 19, 1935 An inking 
ribbon is made of woven textile fabric impregnated with 
an ink soln On each side of the ribbon is an Al powder 
coating that retards the transfer of the ink soln to Ibc 
worksheet 

Treating tnstles \V Kedzie Teller (to Western Bottle 
. .. - - .. . ----- Manufacturing Co) Can 354,575, Dec 3, 1937 

applying addnl friction compd to the outside of the tube, 9 Bristles for brushes, such as tooth brushes, are made more 
compressing and shaping the tube into a Oat band and watcr-repcllant by soaking them in a soln contg 1-3% 

hardening the friction compd , e g , rubber with usual by wt of an Al salt, such as Al acetate, then placing them 

yuicanizing agents, fillers, etc , or, alternatively or in in a 4% soln of any suitable soap, such as castifc soap, 

addn , a FhOIl-aldchyde testa or a drying oil, e g , draining and drying Cf C A 29, 5957*. 


„ clutch facing 
Phillip D Cannon (to Johns-Manville Corp ) Bnt 
435,101, Sept 4, 1935 The material is made by inter- 
weaving fibrous warp and weft strands around preformed, 
self-sustaining, plastic strips of friction compd , binder 
strands being simultaneously inserted between the strips 
0 connect together the flat faces of the woven tube. 
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A review of waterworks and sewerage activities A E. 
Beny. Eng. Contract Record 49, 1102-4(1035) — Pro* 
jeeted works in Ontario are outlined R E T 

What are the trends in the treatment of water and 


EDWARD BARTOW 

siderable sulfide and others considerable Fe. The compn 
is discussed but no analytical data are given. W. T. H. 

Physicochemical analysis of the Mondovi Lunsio 
mineral waters Presence of lithium in bestaaudite, a 


1105-7(1935) —A review R E Thompson 2 Luigi Trancescom and Renato Bruna. Ann. chm. ap 

Pioneering in the waterworks field Morgan ^ 


Haves J Am Water Works Assoc 28, 22-9(1936) — 

Among the earlier practices described is the method used 
for applying I through the Rochester, Minn , water supply 
D K Trench 

Mechanical control in waterworks operation A H 

D 'Thrvrm< I Am Water Works Assoc 28. 6-21 nent Hardness in tne presence oi eo«p nu. jumih- 
(1936) — Devices are described for the control of pressure, 3 Mueller J pharm chsm 22, 563-5(1935). —Calcareous 
effluent and wash water, also automatic controls for the n ' hardness fives with small auantities 

feeding of chemicals and introduction of chlorine Cf 
C.A 29.5937' D K Trench 

The development of the Premerton, Washington, water 
system Chfl C Casad J Am Water Works Assoc 
28, 97-105(1936) — Surface water from 2 creeks is used 
All water is chlorinated, and when necessary ammonia 
is added D K French 

Providence water treatment El wood L Bean J 

Hew Engl. Water IIM Assoc 49, 40G-18(1935); Water 
Works Lng 89, 79-S3(I036) —The treatment has con- 
sisted of the addn of copperas, aeration, lime treatment, 
mixing, coagulation and sedimentation, filtration and 
secondary aeration, the copperas was later chlorinated 
and finally replaced by Fei(SO«)i, at last commercially 
available. The pa is raised by Ca(OH)i to about 9 6 
to reduce corrosion Specifications for Femsul and 5 to the water 
hydrated lime are given D K Trench "ddn 

Domestic water supplies of Idaho W V Leonard 
J. Am. Water Works Assoc 28, 106-7(1936) —Hardness 
averages from 50 p p. m in the northern lakes to 250 
p. p. m. in Snake River. Certain deep wells carry F 
D K French 

Ground-water problems south of Budapest E R. 

Schmidt. Banydsz. Kohdss Lapok 68, 3G9-76(1935). — 


Luigi Trancescom a — — . 

pUcala 25, 460-9(1935).— Analyses of the Mondovi 
waters in Lurisio show the presence of 0 01-0 048 
mg. Li>0 per 1 Tbe waters are also radioactive The Li 
derived from tbe quartzitic besimaudite, which contains 
i av of 0 05 mg LiiO/g of the mineral. A. W. C. 
Difference in the behavior of water of total and of perma- 
nent hardness in the presence of soap Ed. Justin- 
•* " :T J pharm chsm 22, 503-5(1935).— Calcareous 
water of permanent hardness gives with small quantities 
of soap a perfect dispersoid or emulsoid system, provided 
no disturbing electrolyte is present Water of total hard- 
ness, under the same conditions, is flocculated. S W. 

The restdual hardness and the excess of chemicals in 
the soda-hme softening process (for water). Nils West- 
berg. Tek Ttd Uppl C. Kemt 6S. 89-02(1035) — 
Methods of ealeg. the amts of NaiCOj and Ca(OH)» 
to be introduced into hard waters to effect a max removal 
of HCOi", CO», Mg and Ca are outlined These are 
based on analytical results as well as influential factors, 
such as the ion concns , temp and the reaction equil. 

D Thuesen 

Prechlorination with ammonia in a turbid water supply 
Geo T Gilkmson Water Works Eng 89,87,102(1936). — 
Tbe addn of (NHO1SO4 in conjunction with AlifSO,)* 
to the water as it entered the mixing tank, followed by the 
addn of Cl as the water passed the coagulating basin, 
greatly reduced the bacterial count of the water entering 
the filters This treatment was also effective in com- 
bating algal growth in the basin Equal parts of Cl and 
(NH«)*SO< were used W. A Moore 

Preparation and conditioning of aluminum sulfate 


Several factories in the southern environment of Budapest 6 that agitation in dissolving is more important than soln 


solution before applying to water. Carl Leipold J. Am. 
Water Works Auoc. 28, 74-90(1936). — It is demonstrated 


tried to find usable soil waters instead of the expensive 
drinking water of the waterworks Test bonngs showed 
that water originating from the pleistocenic gravel was 
very bard (54® German hardness), that of Mediterranean 
layers contained 12 g NaCl per 1 and Ohgocemc 
layers had no water at all A thermal water oontg. much 
Ca and S probably can be found at a depth of 1000 meters 
Conditions were much the same on the other bank of the 
Danube The factories 

Danube water. _ 

French Indo-Chma supply secured through American 
methods H. O Beauchemm Water Horij Eng 89, 
67-71(1935). — Twenty-four wells furnishing more than 
30 m. g. d are used as a source of supply The lime and 
alum treatment is used, followed by treatment with Ca 
hypochlorite for sterilization purposes The Fe content. 


strength in floe formation with an alum soln. High-speed 
mech. agitation in a cylindrical -shaped dissolving tank 
is recommended D. K. French 

Primary treatment plant includes magnetite filter. 
Water S Bemis. Eng Neus-Record 115, 852-5(1935). — 
The treatment plant constructed at Goshen, Ind , as the 
initial step in remedying the pollution of the watershed 

. — — — — -• —v of the Elkhart and St. Joseph Rivers consists of a com- 

now trjmg to use purified ' rmnutor, mech. grit remover, settling tank provided with 
S S de Tinfily a magnetite filter and rotary sludge scraper, sludge diges- 
tion tank and open sludge beds Complete treatment 
can be provided with a mm. of new construction The 
filter consists of a trough around the perimeter of the 
tank contg. 3 in. of magnesite sand supported on a phos- 
phor-bronze screen, which in turn is supported on a steel 
grating The settled bquor flows upward through the 


which is often as high as 80 p.p m , is reduced to less than 8 filter at c 


0 3 p. p m by the use of pressure Fe-removal units 

W A Moore 

Sulfur bactena in the "pink” waters of the Surukhani 
oil fields and their sig n ificance in the geochemistry of 
water. V. T. Malmshek and A A Mabane Comfit 
rend, acad set. U. R. S S [N S ], 3, 221-1(1935) — ' 
Waters from wells 1300-1700 m deep were found to con- 
tain both purple and thio acid bactena in addn. to Micro- 


rate of 2 1 gallons per sq ft. per r 


Cleaning is automatically effected by a mechanism 
mounted on a car which travels on rails over the filter, 
operation of which is controlled by the head of liquid in 
the tank. It is expected that the filter will increase the 
removal of suspended solids approx 25% The av. deten- 
tion penod in the tank will be 1.5 hrs. The digestion 
tank has a capacity of 2 cu ft per capita, and the drying 
beds an area of 1 2 sq ft. per capita. The sludge gas will 




the predominating process of sulfate reduction These 
waters are unusually high in sulfates M. F. 

The mineral waters of Harrogate A. Woodmansey 
Analyst ! 61, 23-6(1936) — Artificial solns. do not have the 
same therapeutic value as natural waters of the same 
«*npn. The Harrogate waters are best explained by the 
magmatic theory of Suess Some of them contain eo n - 


which have capacities of about 7 million gallons per day! 

« * . R. E Thompson 

treatment of water for domestic purposes In a Trinidad 
2?i 25, ,A H Richard. J Inst. Petroleum Tech. 21, 
o7i-86( 1 935) .—For a domestic H s O supply in isolated 
oil camps coagulation is important. Alum is preferable 
as a coagulating agent to FeSO,. and basic alum is still 
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better T be dose need not be detd by chem. analysis 
The "jar test," consisting in adding varying amts, of 
chemical to samples of the ffjO in glass jars, will give the 
desired information Designs are shown for a chem dosing 
chamber and a circular coagulation basin E E. C 
Use of activated carbon in the purification of water in 
the tropics (Madras city water supply.) T. N. S 
Raghavacan and P V. Scetharama Iyer Proc. Indum 
Acad Sa 2B, 237-53(1935) -Small-scale expts over a 
2-yr period using (a) powd and (b) granular activated 
C in conjunction with slow sand filtration gave the follow- 
ing results (1) Both powd and granular activated C 
are effective tn removing tastes, odors and colors; greater 
reduction in colloidal org matter results with the 
granular form (2) Better overall effluents result when 
l‘/i in of granulated C is sandwiched in a slow sand filter 
than with sand filtration alone (3) The C is particularly 
effective m reducing IJiS production in the sandwiched ; 
filter even at filtration rates as low as 4 in v. p h (vertical 
pet hr ) where slow sand filtration is conducive to H«S 
production (4) HjS production falls off with increased 
filtration rates, and tn a sandwiched filter operating at 
8-12 in v p h no HiS could be detd (5) Best overall 
results are obtained by passing the effluent from the ordi- 
nary slow sand filters through an 18-in bed of gianulated 
C with 36 min contact time, final effluents are colorless, 
odorless and tasteless, and show approx 75% reduction ‘ 
in org matter, (6) Granular activated C used con- 
tinuously for 23 months showed no deterioration in sorbing 
ability G H Young 

The present status of water sterilization by means of 
the catadyn process A Salmony-Karsten Gesundh - 
Ing 58, 736-9( 1935) — Various types of equipment used 
for both the contact and electrocatadyn processes are de- 
scribed, including a pocket electrocatadyn device for . 
sterilizing a few cc to 1 1 in 1 min M G Moore 
Municipal water-filtration plants In Canada A E 
Berry Can Engr 69, No 20, 8-9(1935) —A list of 
municipal water-purification plants in various provinces 
of Canada gives the location, type of filter, date installed, 
population served and source of water supply. 

Ann Nicholson llird 

The water-filtration plant of Hamilton, Ontario W L 
McFaul J Am 1 Voter Work t Assoc 28, 57-64(1936). i 
cf C A 30, 1475* — Alum is dissolved in flash-mixing 
units and mixed with the raw water The mixmg chambers 
are equipped with flocculators After a 30-min detention 
period the water goes to settling basins and then to the 
filters Chlorine is finally added D K French 

Recent taste and odor tests of paints for water tanks 
Geo L Hall Eng News-Record 115, 639(1935) —Brief 
data are given regarding addnl tests (cl. C A 25, 
3418) of paints made by the Maryland State Dept of 
Health The procedure employed consisted of allowing 
distd , tap and chlorinated water contg 02to20p p m 
residual Cl to remain in metal vessels coated with the 
various paints lor 15 mm and then testing the waters for 
taste and odor m the hot and cold Nine paints were 
found satisfactory The one paint found satisfactory in 
the previous tests and one found suitable in this series 
have been successfully used in practice RET 
Recent progress in supplying less corrosive water (soft 
water) Malcolm Pirate J New Engl Water Works 
Assoc 49, 419-27(1035) — The greatest stability and 
absence of corrosive properties is brought about when tbe 
pa value is over 9 G, Fe less than 0 05 p p m , Mu absent 
and A1 less than 0 03 p p m Temp should be low and 
a residual Cl of 0 02 p p m should exist to inhibit bac- 
terial activity in the mains D K French 

Materials available for water pipes R Scbemel 
Goj u Wasserjach 78, 971-4(1935) — Better asphalt coat 
mgs can be secured on cast-iron pipes by preheating the 
pipe before dipping Steel pipe larger than 2 in can be 
coated centrifugally with a hot mtxt of petroleum asphalt 
with a filler such as rock dust and a softener such as paraf- 
fin wax. Pipes from 1 in to 2 in can be coated by rotat- 
ing the pipes and using an asphalt mixt contg softener 
but no filler, but smaller pipes cannot be coated (inter- 


nally) with any satisfaction, as dipping gives very uneven 
coatings External coatings should be protected with 
heavy paper or jute wrappings. Atl cut pipe surfaces 
must be dipped in hot bitumen or otherwise protected. 

R. W. Ryan 

Aluminate treating for field boilers Eugene Vigo 
Petroleum World 32, No. 8, 45, 49, 51-2(1935), cf. C. A 
29, 7537*. — A description of types of HjO and their dis- 
tinguishing tests is given Methods of internal and ex- 
ternal treatment are considered from a cost and operation 
viewpoint. Chas Wirtb, III 

Cause and prevention of turbine-blade deposits. 
Frederick G Straub Trans. Am Soc llech Engrs 57, 
447-54(1935); Combustion 7, No. 6, 23-7(1935) — 
Lab. and plant-scale expts show that turbine-blade de- 
posits result from contamination of the steam by boiler 
HjO Lab studies indicate that NaOH is responsible for 
scale adhesion; when it is converted to KajCOi, scale does 
not adhere, the presence of sufficient amts, of neutral 
salts, such as Na ( SO<, also prevents scale adhesion De- 
position ol water-sol salts earned into the turbine by 
meet entrainment is thus a major problem. For lab 
expts condensed steam from a steam heating system was 
passed through a deaerating heater and then pumped to 
an electrically heated boiler to generate steam ; the steam 
was passed through a chamber contg. the test solns. of 
various dissolved salts, bubbling up tbrough the solns and 
entering an electrically heated preheater; it then passed 
through a suitable orifice and impinged on a single im- 
movable turbine blade, and then through a copper-coil 
condenser to the condensate storage bottle Steam pres- 
sure and superheater temps were maintained const by 
poteutiometnc regulators Tests were run at 40 and 45 
lb per sq in abs and 409-700'F. with a pressure of 
0 8 lb in the blade chamber. The orifice was ‘At in « 
diam. and the blade was set at a 30* angle to the lrne of 
steam flow Conclusions: (1) The amt. of deposit u not 
proportional to the carry-over from the boiler, but de- 
pends upon the relationship ol the various salts dissolved 
in the boiler HjO, (2) salts which form a dry powder in 
superheated steam will not adhere to turbine blades, and 
the application of such salts (sulfates, chlorides and 
carbonates) to boiler feed water will reduce deposits by 
coating the particles of NaOH and allowing them to be car- 
ried on through the turbine, (3) concns. of 4-5 tunes the 
concn of NaOH are required for effective scale prevention 
il Na,SO, is used as the added salt. Cost of treatment is 
less than 5500 per yr , based on expts in a large central 
power plant G II. Young 

Sewage collection, treatment and disposal J. Clark 
Keith Eng. Contract Record 49, 979-80(1935). 

R E Thompson 

Sewage disposal and the aupply of domestic raw ma- 
terials V. Methane from sewage-disposal plants as a 
motor fuel Adolf Heilmann Gesundh -Ing. 58, 764-9, 
784-8(1933), cf C. A 29, 536*.— General discussion 
A table gives the type of disposal system and quantity 
of CH« produced for 74 German cities M. G Moore 
Varied methods of public cleansing reviewed at Inter- 
national Congress Harrison P Eddy, Jr. Eng News- 
Record Its, 597-10(1935) — The proceedings of the 2nd 
International Congress for Public Cleansing, held in 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany, are reviewed 

R E Thompson 

Laboratory tests and equipment for sewage works 
Ralph K Iuhrman Am City SI, No 1, 17(1936), 
cf C A 30, 551* — Routine sewage tests are described 
and discussed G II. Young 

Factors in the design of sewage-disposal works H C 
’ Whitehead and F. R O'Shaughnessy. Surveyor 88, 
403-7. 433-9(1935), cf. C A 28, 2085*— Twelve dia- 
grams are given showing B. O D. as a function of the type 
of sewage treated A L Elder 

Research with sewage filters at the Wupper Valley 
Buchenhofen clarification plant Mahr and Lerner. 
Gesundh. Ing. 59 , 8-11(1930), cf. C. A 29, 2269* — 
Since during some seasons a diln. of only 1 4 is available 
in the receiving stream, and as the changing character of 
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tie heavy load of industrial wastes would make the 
satisfactory operation of biol. treatment difficult, filtration 
of the sewage after it leaves tie settling basins was con- 
sidered. The effects of varying the gram sire and depth of 
layer of the sand, the filtering velocity, the possible time 
of run between washings and the method of washing were 
studied with an erptl unit of 2 sq m filter surface 
Filtration without preliminary cbem treatment was 
found to be quite satisfactory, but the gram sue of the 
sand must be appreciably larger than that used for rapid 
filters for water treatment. Cleaning was with compressed 
air, then water, the sol of water required being 1-G% 
the vol of sewage filtered No tioubles due to odors or 
septic conditions were encountered M G Moore 

High lights of 1 sewage 1 plant operation in Michigan 
W F Shephard Mich Eng Eipt Sta , Bull 64, 5-16 
(1935) —General Cf C A 29. 8191* C R Fellers 
The sewage-disposal plant of the city of Bedbronn a N 
E Sej fried Gesurdh -Ing 59, 23-0(1936) —Details of 
construction (with 4 cuts) of a plant employing settling 
and sep sludge digestion are gi\ en M G Moore 

Operating results of the North Toronto sewage works 
Norman J Howard Erg Contract Record 49, 921-2 
(1935). — The bacterial count (standard agar, 37', 24 
hrs ) on the raw sewage, which is chiefly domestic in 
character, averaged 3,202.176 per cc during the winter 
and spring months and 8,313,333 during the summer 
months, the mai counts being 8,800,000 and 15,900,000, 
resp The effluent count averaged 24,180 during the 
winter and spring and 35C.6G7 during the summer, the 
max. counts being 51,675 and 1,320,000 and the per- 
centage reduction 99.2 and 95 7, resp The av indicated 
no. of Es colt per cc in the raw sewage during the cold and 
warm months, xesp., was 165,912 and 426,250, the mas 
dunng both periods being 1,000,000, while the effluent 
av. was 14S3 and 4187.5, resp , a reduction of 99.1 and 
99 0%, resp. The storm overflow water had an av bac- 
terial count of 736,000, with a max of 1,024,000, while the 
Es. colt content averaged 32,500 per cc with a max, of 
100,000. The Cl demand was considered to be that dosage 
which would gne a residual Cl content of 0.2 p. p. m 
after 10 mm. contact; samples collected during the winter 
and spring months were treated m the lab with a Cl dosage 
cqurv. to the d em and and subjected to bactenol examn 
In this senes the av. bacterial count on the raw sewage 
was 3,325,692, on the effluent 20,990 and on the chlorin- 
ated effluent 1525 per cc , an over-all reduction of 
99 95%; the Es colt contents averaged 203,816, 2000 
and 14 per cc., resp., a reduction of 99 9%. Higher Cl 
dosages gave proportionally greater bacterial reductions 
Similar tests on the combined storm overflow and plant 
effluent showed that chlorination reduced the bacterial 
count from 349,500 to 1645 and thef Es. colt content from 
32,500 to 5 5 per cc. The Cl derrard of the raw sewage 
and effluent averaged 6.1 and 1.51 ppm, resp The 
sewage temp, ranged from 40 to 51 5*F. during the winter 
and spring period and from 59* to 63.5* dunng the summer 
period. R E Thompson 

Kitchener’s sewage plant operation. Stanley Shupe 
Eng. Contract Record 49, 936—7(1935). — Industrial wastes 
cause difficulties. When sludge bulking due to septieity 
occurs, Ca hypochlorite is employed to remedy the con- 
dition. The detention periods in the aeration and clanfv - 
mg tanks, resp , are 7.3 and 2.4 hrs , and the amt. of air 
used vanes from 1.54 to 2.66 cu. fr per gallon of sewage 
_ R- E Thompson 

Sewage treatment practices A E. Berry Enr 
Contract Record 49. 933-6(1935).— A general discussion, 
with particular reference to Ontario practice, includes the 
combating of septic conditions and sludge bulking in 
activated-sludge plants, the efiects of trade wastes, vana- 
twus in sludge content m aeration tanks, etc., standards 
of quality for final effluents and sludge disposal Increased 
air application and the use of Ca hypochlorite are the most 
useful aids m combating septieity. At 2 plants, actmo- 
niyees interfered with the settlement of act nr ted sludge, 
in one case, application of hypochlonte corrected the 
condition, whue n the other it disappeared without any 


i change m operation. The optimum amt. of sludge earned 
in the aeration tanks vanes from less than 10 to as much 
as 40%, based upon the 0 5-hr. settling test. R. E. T. 

The scope of various sewage-disposal systems with 
special reference to biochemical reduction W. D. 
Turner. Eng Contract Record 49, 937-9(1935).— The 
bio-reduction process consists of (1) comminution, (2) 
addn of bio-loam (the end product of the process), 
agitation for a period of 15-20 mm and settlement for 

8 20 mm , (3) addn of ferric salts, agitation for period of 
20 min and settlement for 1 hr. and (4) further treatment 
of effluent by filtration or chlorination if required The 
sludge is centrifuged and subjected to aerobic stabiliza- 
tion for a period of 10 days. The heat generated during 
oxidation of the sludge drives of! most of the moisture, 
and the product is a stable loam contg about 3% N, which 
can be used as a fertilizer The process is free from odor 

3 RE Thompson 

Recent sewage plant developments call for fresh approach 

to design problems Samuel A. Greeley. Eng A’nrr- 
Record 115, 501-2(1935) —Since 1930 the range of treat- 
ments has been so widened that plants can be designed 
more closely to meet the requirements of the waterway 
into which the effluent is discharged, this results in better 
over -all efficiency and economy RET. 

Spnnklmg-filter requirements revised by New Jersey. 

4 J Lynn Mabafley Eng Kerrs -Record 115, 753-4 
(1935) — Revised regulations adopted Nov 12, 1935, 
are given The permissible amt of sewage treated daily 
per acre per ft of filter depth was tncrea>ed from 300,000 
to G30.0U0 gallons Chem. pptn , as an adjunct to pre- 
liminary sedimentation preceding filtration m cases where 
the 5-day biocbem Oj demand of the raw sewage exceeds 
325 ppm and as a supplement to final sedimentation, 

5 is recommended for consideration Other changes aie 
concerned with the max and min eflective depth of filter 
bed, dosing cycle and required head on sprinkler nozzles. 

R. E Thompson 

Sludge handling at Mimico. Ont W B Redfern. 
Eng Contract Record 49, 933-9(1935). — The Mimico 
plant is of the activated-sludge type, utilizing an Imhoff 
tank which was part of the original plant. The combined 
sludge is digested and the gas collected provides sufficient 

6 beat for the tanks and buildings In summer, when less 

beat is required, the Imhoff-tank sludge is discharged 
directly on to glass-covered drying beds, as it dries more 
rapidly than digested sludge The dried sludge is used as 
fertilizer around the plant and by farmers and market 
gardeners. R. E. Thompson 

Activated carbon aids sludge digestion at Liberty, N. Y. 
John Lawrence and Harry Eichenouer. Pullsc Works 
67, N'o I, I7(t93G). — Replacing lime dosage by aetivated- 

7 C treatment m sludge digestion tanks increased digestion 
temps., raised the pn and improved sludge quality. 

G. H. Young 

Processes occurring in the sludge -digestion space of 
ImhoS tanks. Husmann Gesundh -Ing. 58, 739—40 
(J935). — The gas from ImhoS tanks con tarns 20-5% CO, 
while that from sep. sludge -digestion units contains 30- 
5%. This is due to the fact that m the former type of 

8 unit the supernatant liquid is changing more rapidly, 

does not become satd. with the gas and therefore dis- 
solves more of the sol. COi as the gas bubbles rise through 
it In a tank having a single common sludge space but 3 
settling spaces, gas from the first settling space (in the 
direction of sewage flow) was found to contain materially 
less (5 6%) COj than that from the other 2 settling spaces 
(about 19%) . M. G. Moore 

Regulation of sludge use by provincial health depart- 

9 nents considered necessary. Woi. Stome. Er.g. 
Contract Record 49, 923(1935). — -The consensus of opinion 
ts that there ts no health hazard from use of properly 
digested sludge as fertilizer for garden or field crops, 
but opinion difiers regarding the use of undigested sludge, 
particularly for vegetables which are eaten raw Provincial 
regulation is considered advisable. R, E. Thompson 

Chlorination in sewage treatment. Reginald W. Covffl. 
Surety* 88. 471(1935).— The Cl demand of a sewage is 



1915 Chemtcal Abstracts 1916 Vol. 30 

defined as tie p p m. of Cl, as chlonne water (10 g. 1 Folwell, A Prescott- Tbe Manual of Sewage Disposal 
of Cl per 1 ) required to be added to 250 cc. of sewage so Equipment. New York: PubLc Works Mag 113 pp. 
as to produce less than 01 p p m. of Cli The Cl, Z2 

demand of raw sewage ranges from 5 to 40 p p m. Koch Pierre: L’assamissement des agglomerations, 

Excellent control of Pyschoda flies has been obtained by T. I L'Evacuation de 1 'effluent urbain Paris L. 

the use of Cl, Tbe use of 0 5-1% has been used to prevent Eyrolles 376 pp. F 70 Reviewed in Bull assoc, ehtm. 

ponding A L Elder 52, 887(1935) 

Chlorination as applied to sewage treatment L II. Kolbe, Hernnch- Wirtschafthchkeit im Dampfkessel- 

Enslow Eng Contract Record 49, 931-2(1935). — The , Betncbe Arbeitshilfen zur wirtschaftlichen Uberwachung 
use of Cl and “chlorinated Fe,” prepd by dissolving von Dampfkessel-Anlagen Halle. W. Knapp. 68 pp. 
scrap Fe in Cl water, is discussed R. E Thompson M. 5.20. Reviewed in Ini. Eng Chem , Nevis Ed 13, 
Chemical precipitation at Glasgow. Alexander Hunter. 448(1935) 

Surveyor 88, 353-1(1935) —Lime and A1 sulfate are used Martin, Arthur J : The Work of the Sanitary Engineer, 
as coagulants at Dalmarnock works Forty % of the London- Macdonald & Evans 472 pp 16s. Reviewed 
chemically treated eflluent is filtered Nearly one million ui Chemistry & Industry 1935, 963, J. Am, Water Works 

tons of the crude sludge extd was sent to sea ALE. Assoc 27, 1801(1935). 

The revival and present status of chemical precipita- Matthews, F J • Boiler Teed-Water Treatment, 
tion M N Baker Eng News-Record 115, 748-50 3 London Hutchinson’s Scientific and Tech. Publications. 

(1935) — Because of the lower cost of precipitant* and the 256 PP 12s 6d Reviewed in Chem Trade J. 98, 54 

development of mech devices, there has been a revival (1936) 

of chem pptn as a method of sewage treatment since Metcalf, Leonard, and Eddy, Hamson P American 
1924, at which tune the process had been largely aban- Sewerage Practice Vol III Disposal of Sewage. 3rd 

doned Thirty-four of the 3500 municipalities treating ed New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co 892 pp 37. 

their sewage employ this method, 11 plants are under Cf C A 24,2527 

construction, and 25 have been more or less definitely Stewart, Alan W. A Manual of Practical Chemistry 
projected Tabulations are given showing the distnbu- for Public Health Students 3rd ed London The 
turn of chem pptn plants by states and the chemicals * Author. 121 pp. 7s 6d Reviewed in J . State Med 43, 
employed. A striking feature is the general use of Fe 744(1937) 

compds as precipitanls and the subordinate role of lime. Smet, Denis de : Hygiine et assamissement des locaux 
FeCli. prepd in most cases from Cl and scrap Fe, is the industries Ventilation, chauffage, fctairage, Elimination 

most commonly employed chemical R E Thompson des poussiires, buEes, fumEes, vapeurs et gar Brussels: 

The permanganate number in the evaluation ol pulp- Comitfe central industnel de Belgique F 18. 

mill waste water If Haupt-Bautzen Zellstog u. 

Papier 15, 436-8(1935). — The org impurities of industrial Spnng water. Gustav Offe Ger 620,990, Oct 31, 
sewage water cannot be estd by the permanganate no 5 1935 (Cl. 856. 1 07). Mineral spring water free from 
alone, since impurities of different chem character and living organisms and contg COi u freed from Fe by treat- 
constitution require varying amts of permanganate The mg it with Cl and filtering through a catalytic filter Only 

permanganate requirements for 1 g of the following sub- sufficient Cl to oxidize the Fe is used The water is passed 

stances are phenol 9660, dextrin 810, albumin 644, through a mech filter after the catalytic filter, with ex- 
HOAc 5, sulfite waste liquor residue 2300-3000 and elusion of air App is described 

btunic acids 3200 mg Natural purification, due to bac- Water purification Oliver M Urbain and William R. 
teiial cleavage and decompn processes, goes on fairly Stemen (to Charles H Lewis) U S 2,029,906, Feb 4 

rapidly for ordinary domestic sewage, while about 70% For punfymg water to remove dyes, etc , a reagent is 

of the org materials in pulp-mill sewage is not affected 6 used such as one prepd from bituminous coal, lignite, 

in this way The biocbem O demand of domestic sewage cannel coal, peat or coke by treating it with HNOi, 

water decreases rapidly under these conditions, but that HNOi and H,SO, or HjPO, or NO or NOi 
of the pulp-mill waste water, very small to start with. Water purification Oliver M. Urbain (to Charles H 
is hardly affected Ordinary sewage waters and pulp- Lewis) U S 2,029,959, Feb 4 A reagent of the iso- 

miU waste waters of equal permanganate nos have very cyanate group such as 3,5-dichlorophenyl isolhiocyanate 

different biochem O demands and O economies The is used for eliminating amines and hydroxy compds from 

permanganate no is not a satisfactory measure for the water at a f> H of 6 5-7 5 U. S 2,029,960 relates to a 

org impurities in waters which contain slowly decom- similar use of a reagent of the acidic phenol group such as 
posmg compds ot high mol wt S I Aronovsky 7 2,4,6 tnmtrophenol U. S 2,029,901 relates to the 

The dispersion of Anophehne larvae by tbe flow of elimination of carboxylic acids such as propionic acid, 
streams and the effect of larvicides In preventing this etc , from water by use of a reagent of the acidic amine 
J. A Smtcm and Syed Abdul Majid Records Malaria salt group such as Na 3-ammo- 1 propanesulfonate 
Survey India 5, 3-17(1035) — The drifting of mosquito Purifying potable and polluted waters Oliver M 
larvae into controlled areas ot streams was greatly di- Urbain and William R Stemen (to Charles H Lewis), 
m unshed by a continuous application of lubricating oil by U. S. 2,029,962, Feb 4 Chlorinated coal is used as a 
means of oil-soaked sacks contg sand or fiber and anchored water -purifying agent and serves to remove phenols and 
m the streams above suitable booms Paris green had a B cresols and their chloro denvs. U. S 2,029,903 relates 
rapid killing action on larvae in the area dusted but its to the similar use of hydroxylated chlorinated coal such 
effect was of comparatively short duration , when it was as that prepd by various described methods U. S 

used in routine fashion every day or so it was relatively 2,029,904 relates to a like use of “etherated chlorinated 

ineffective against drifting larvae K. D Jacob coal" such as that prepd by reaction of an ale. with 

chlorinated coal 

Conditioning water for the textile industry (Morrison) Water filter S V Moiseev. Russ 38,051, July 31, 
25 Composts and fertilizers in relation to greenkeeping. 1934 Construction details 

VI, Miscellaneous fertilizers [sewage sludge | (Evans) 15 Clarifying water. Manus P Otto. Fr. 789,102, Oct 
Effect of the digestion of sludge on the germinating power 9 23, 1935 The mut. of water to be treated and the co- 
ot weed seeds (\iehl) 15 Rust damage in hot- water agulattng agent, e g , Ali(SO,)i, are divided into very fine 

systems (Marx) 9 Geothermal stages and the chemistry streams, this assures the intimate mixt. of the 2 elements 
of artesian waters (Chebotarev) 8 Filters— purifying and allows tbe max. amt of impurities to be eliminated 

water (Brit pat. 435,543) 1 during the decantation, the yield of the filter Is thus 

increased Fr. 789,103 The nozzles by which compressed 

B l a n ning. Harry K , and Rich, Albert D Boiler Feed air is blown through the filtering mass are disposed in the 

and Boiler Water Softening. 2nd ed Chicago Nicker- mass itself at a suitable depth, this assures regularity of 

son and Collins Co 159 pp 33. distribution of the air through the upper part of tbe filter- 
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ing material. Fr. 789,104. The mist, of water and co- 
agulating agent are caused to pass tn a broken up and down 
path through the decantation vessel; this favors deposi- 

* !< Zeolite water-softening apparatus Harry M Marsh 
Bnt. 435,589, Sept. 24, 1935 Means responsive to 
changes m the wt. of a const vol of the used brine passing 
through a counterbalanced bucket and normally flowing 
to waste during regeneration of the zeolite is used to divert 
part of the used brine tD a tank where it is retained for 
use in a subsequent regeneration. 

Softening water A E Ruikovskil and N P Nase- 
lenko Russ 33,048. July 31, 1934 Glauconite for use 
in water softening is stabilized and made suitable for a 
base-exchange material by first heating under ordinary or 
increased pressure in the presence or absence of air to 
400-600 * 

Closure-members for base-exchange water softeners 
or filters Catherine Jenkins Brit 435,425, Sept 20, 
1935 

Apparatus for neutralizing acidic waters N P 
Sokolov Russ 33,052, July 31. 1934 Construction 
details are given of an app in which CaO is used for 
neutralization 

Sewage -treating apparatus James Hopwood and 
Adams-Hydraulics Ltd Bnt 435,862, Sept 23, 1935 
To promote coagulation and flocculation in sewage and 
like waste liquid, it is treated in a tank provided with 1 or 
more paddles supported by arms to which an oscillatory 
or pendulum motion is imparted 

Spraying sewage sludge and burning it in suspension 
Max H Kuhner (to Riley Stoker Corp ) U S 2,029,725, 
Feb 4 App and vanous operative details are described 

Simultaneous biological purification of waste waters 
and their sludges R A Henry Belg 408,348, April 30, 
1935 The waste waters are treated with a suspension of 
clay in an aq sola of lime, and ultimately with other inert 


i materials, before they are sent to the decantation tanks. 
Tlie sludges are subsequently conveyed to a heated surface 
and treated with steam. Cf. C. A. 30, 1IG4 1 * 

Treating putnfiable organic wastes George H. Earp- 
Thom“r S Bnt 435,380, Sept. 16. 1935 See U. S. 
1,938,W7 (C. A. 28, 1459*)- , . .. 

Treating foul waters Erast Nolle, Hans J. Meyer 
and Encb Fromke. Bnt. 435,363, Sept. 19, 1935. A 
- small quantity of sol phosphate or other sol. P compd. is 
8 added to industrial waste water, e g , that contg. PhOH 
or from sugar manuf , to render effective subsequent 
treatment by the activated -sludge or other biol. process 
Treating fat-containing waste waters A de Vreese. 
Belg 407,024, April 30, 1935. The waste waters are 
treated with a Ca salt (preferably CaCf, or CaSO«) to- 
gether with sufficient lime to ensure the presence through- 
out the treatment of an excess of Ca salt and an excess of 

3 undissolied Ca(OH)i Cf C A 29, 3440*. 

Oxidmng putresabte organic matter in water. Oliver 
M Urbam (to Charles H Lewis) U S 2,029,958, 
Feb 4. Diffused air is passed through water contg org 
matter to be oxidized such as that in sewage or industrial 
wastes in the presence of a lower salt or oxide of Cr, Mn, 
Os, Sn, V, Sb, Bi, Mo or Se serving as a catalyzer, until 
at least a substantial portion of the catalyzer has been 
oxidized through 2 units of valence 

4 Treating industrial wastes such as those from distil- 
leries, breweries, starch works, canneries, etc Arthur 
M Buswell and Clair S. Boruff U S 2,029,702, Teh 4 
In an anaerobic bacterial digestion of fermentable liquid 
org wastes having a non-settleable solid content sub- 
stantially m excess of 0 .3% by the action of CH»-producmg 
bacteria at a suitable fin. the total free and combmed 
volatile org acid content o! the liquid undergoing treat- 

5 ment is maintained below 0.3%, ealed as HOAc, a high 
rate of gas production being thus effected Examples with 
details of procedure are given. 
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»I S ANDERSON AND K. D JACOB 
An improved instrument fox turf sampling R B * much more porous type of aggregate, factors which con- 
° — ’ * *•“ **** ' tribute to its non-erosive properties. C. R. Fellers 

Effects of different soil treatments, long continued, 
upon bactenal activity in the soil. W. A. Albrecht. Mo. 
Agr. Expt. Sta., BuU. 340 (Ann. Refit. 1933), 7G-7 
(1934).— -On fertilized soil CaCOj did not affect nitrate 
formation, but on soils which had not been fertilized the 
addn. of lime greatly increased nitrate formation from 
green manures C. R. Fellers 

The influence of artificial and natural factors upon soil 
structure. J. Apsits. Z. Pflanzenernahr., Dungung 
Bodenk. 42, 1-35(1936). — Capillary porosity is a natural 
property dependent upon phys. and chem. character- 
istics of the individual soil, and little affected by varia- 
tions in cultural practice. Noncapillary porosity is more 
affected by the latter, and is increased to the greatest 
extent by plowing. The extent to which these larger voids 


Ferro. J. Board Greenkeeping Research 4, 119-20(1935) 

K. D Jacob 

Some factors which influence the reclamation of water- 
logged and al k ali lands. O. W. Israetsen, Willard Gard- 
ner and D S. Jennings Utah Agr Expt Sta , BuU. 

250, 61-2(1934); cf C. A. 28, 7394* —General and 
theoretical C R. Fellers 

Minerals as bearers of the natural soil fertility. F A. 
van Baren. 7>anr. 3rd Intern Congr Soil Sci., Oxford, 7 
1935 l,i 184-5(1935) — The subject is reviewed and x-ray 
diffraction studies on soils are correlated with data on 
fertility. Biotite is an important source of available K s O 
Six references C J SchoUenberger 

Sod porosity as an index of structure. L. D. Baver, 

C. M. Woodruff and J. F Lutz. Mo Agr. Expt Sta , 

Bull. 340 (Ann. Refit. 1933) 75(1934).— Sod structure is y tunui6 . uicm .u wuitu mot larger voids 

D^rticl^constdutmvthf^.l' pr Y Ilary a ° d secondary 8 SJJPP 1 ? O, to roots may be a critical factor in crop growth. 


particles constituting the soil mass Aggregation, permea- 
bility and porosity are the only indices of structure The 
pore-space content of sods is made up of small capillary 
pores and large noncapillary pores. The former are re- 
sponsible lor the water-holding capacity of the sod the 
latter for the air capacity. Normally, permeability is 
dependent on the content of noncapillary pores Cher- 
nozem sods have a relatively low noncapillary 


Twenty-six references C. J. SchoUenberger 

"Single value” sod properties- A study of tie sig- 
nificance ol certain sod constants. VIII. Relationships 
between the sticky point and the nature of the exchange- 
able ions in the sod. J R. II. Coutts. J . Agr. Set. 25 
523-8(1935); cf. C. A. 23, 5261. — The variations in the 
sticky point of bomiomc sods, as detd. by kneading with 


The low hydration of the numwow^maU^or^f^ 9 tf ^°i yt,C Solns * 7 ere f f ,amd W “ h Na sods ’ a weU- 
latent, i, probably respona.ble te“t. ”™SSty "" t ' d W “ f °““ d “ th ' ! “ tv 


V,a i5 r - . ... , C R Fellers* 

Physical and chemical properties of the IredeU and 
Davidson sods affecting erosion L D. Baver C M 
** d J-, F - Lutz- Mo Agr. Expt. Sta , Bull. 
coni n"" 75(1934). — A sod in good phys. 

condmon has aggregates larger than 0.1 mm. in ckam 

and is rather porous. The Davidson sod had a larger and 


marked max. was found in the sticky point-electrolytic 
concn. curve, and the form shows paraUelism with the 
extent of flocculation produced by varying electrolvtic 
conens. of NaCI, Na,CO,. NaHCO, and CaCl, solns. 

_ Irvin C. Feustel 

Technical studies of the physical and physicochemical 
properties and processes in sods. D.S Jennings, Willard 
Gardner and O. W. Israelsen Utah Agr. Expt Sta 
BuU. 250, 60(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 7394*.— The minute 
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quantities of Cl retained by the soil colloids are measured 
by means of a Ag-AgCl electrode Ca enters the sod 
10-15 times as readily as docs Na; hence a Ca salt even 
in the presence of large quantities of a Na salt will re- 
move replaceable Na from the soil K also enters the 
soil 4 or 5 times faster than Na Ca enters the soil 1 5 
to 2 times as readily as K II the exchange compter is 
high in Ca, the <od is in much better phys condition than if 
the exchange complex is mainly Na Friability is greater 
for Ca colloids than for Na colloids C. R. Fellers 
An ex amin ation of methods for determining organic 
carbon and nitrogen in soils Allan WalLley. J Air. 
Sc\ 25, 59S-G09(1935) — The details of the Dcnnstedt 
dry -combustion method for detg, C in soils are described 
and some simplifications suggested The Bangor Kieldahl 
method for C and N requires carefully standardized heat- 
ing Errors may arise from contamination of sandy soils 
by material abraded during grinding in iron or porcelain 
mills Tor heavy all soils with little org matter it is 
advisable to grind the soil very fine and to add water 
The rapid dichromate titration method of WalLley and 
BlacL (cf C A 28, 2*123*) for soil C gave satisfactory 
approx results The technic was improved and methods 
were devised for overcoming disturbances due to chlo- 
rides including addn.of Ag-SO, The hypobromite method 
gave much more irregular results for C than the Bangor 
or dichromate methods The latter was only slightly 
inferior to the Bangor method * I C Feustel 

Measurements |of acidification or alkalinizihon of 
soil suspensions] with _the glass electrode E Pfeil 
Angerr Chm j 49, 1 — The measurements 

were earned out with the glass electrode before and after 
addn of quinhydrone, and comparative measurements 
were made with the quinhydrone electrode Exptl data 
are reported on 27 suspensions The measurements with 
the glass electrode showed considerably greater constancy 
with time (up to 00 min ) than those made with the qum- 
hydrone electrode Se\ en references K. K 

An unproved method for the determination of the soil 
reaction V Moore J Board Greenleeping Research 
4. 134-8(1935) —Beginning from the bottom of the tube, 
graduate a test tube of the bactenol type. C m long and 
V. m bore, as follows “/>. m (I), 0 5 in (II), 0 5 in 
(HI), 0.5 m (IV), 2 5 in (V) and V, in (VI) Other 
tubes of convenient sue can be used, but all tubes in a set 
must be of approx the same sue Tor sandy soils, loamy 
soils and heavy soils fill the tube with BaSO, to marks 
I, II and HI, resp , add soil to mark IV, distd 11,0 to 
mark V and indicator soln (bromocrrsol green, bromo- 
cresol purple or phenol red) to mark VI Close the 
tube with a rubber stopper and shake until the contents 
are thoroughly mixed Allow the tube to stand until the 
liquid clears, which should not take more than 1-2 mm , 
and e«t the pH from the color of the supernatant liquid' 
No difficulty should be experienced in reading to 0 5 
pn by visual observation of the color or to 0.2 pH hj 
comparison with color standards For the purpose of this 
test, most cultivated soils can be regarded as loamv soils 
and most lawns as sandy soils The amt of BaSO. 
should be increased with very heavy clay soils and sods 
with Pa values over 8 0 K D Jacob 

Solubilization of organic phosphorus II J Alvanno 
and A Bonazzi Free Asoe Tec A tu carer os Cuba 8 
115-18(1034); cf C A 29, 2283* —Fresh stable manure 
was mixed with ground bone (I) and left to ferment 8 
months along with similar manure without bone (HI. 
Analysis of n before and after fermentation showed 0 423 
and 0 726% of I*,0,. resp . sol in 0.2% HCt, and 0 621 
and 0 S14% PiO» sol in NH. citrate, the corresponding 
figures for I are 3 5S7 and 4 834 sol in 0.2% Ha and 
1.SS2 and 1-81% sol in NH. citrate It is evident that 
composting bone meal with manure docs not increase the 
HiO-sol or citrate-sol P,Oi„ whereas it does increase that 
sol in dd HQ O W.Uihcox 

Arsenic solubility in sods V B Albert S Car. Agr 
Expt Sta , 471* Ann Repi 4Vf(M34), cf C A 28, 
7395* — The u*c of heavy applications of Ca arsenate for 
boll-weevil control on cotton increased the As content of 


some sandy soils sufficiently to cause As toxicity to crops. 
In the presence of Fc cotnpds in the sod, the As became 
insol The use of P fertilizers increased the soly. of As 
in the soil. Two hundred tb. of superphosphate produced 
the same amt. of sol Asm the soil as 30,000 lb. of Ca,- 
(PO.), When 30,000 lb of feme arsenate-pptd. Fe(OH), 
mixt (1*2) was added to sod, the sol As content of the 
soil was 0 8 p p m. NaNOi, and KC1 did not increase 
the soly. of As in the soil _ C. R. Fellers 

The present condition of a previously hated soil R H. 
Gacssen Forslarch ir 11, 365-71 (1935). — Distinct dif- 

ferences were found after 20-30 years on limed sandy 
sod plots as compared with unlimed soil Humus showed 
a greater lasting effect with respect to CaO content and 
Ph than did the underlying mineral soil Trees on plots 
that had been limed and deeply plowed made a greater 
growth than under either unlimed or limed conditions 
without plowing I C Feustel 

Relation of lime application to availability of potash ir 
soil. H. P. Cooper S Car. Agr. Expt. Sta , 47th Ann 
Rept. 2^(1934) , cf. C A. 28, 7402* —Heavy applica 
tions of lime reduced the availability of the soil K 
Following alfalfa, K deficiency was often observed m the 
cotton crop Where the rate of application of limestone 
ranges from 1500 to 3000 lb per acre there is little danger 
of having serious K deficiency m S Carolina on better 
soil types C. R Fellers 

Studies on the heavy limestone sods of Cuba. A 
Bonazzi Proc. Asoe. Tec. Asucareros Cuba 8, 47-75 
(1934) — The heavy limestone soils studied are character- 
ized by extreme impenetrability to 11,0 and gases and 
excessive retention of H,0 once they have been wet 
Residual H«0 at the permanent wilting point for sugar cane 
in an Onente soil was found to be 4S 7% on the basis of 
the oven-dry soD The permanent wilting point and the 
sticky modulus of these sods coincide The Fe mineral! 
in these dense clays are often m the ferrous condition, 
an index of pronounced deaeration O. W. Willcor 

Nitrification in acid soils M M. Alicante rhihp- 
Pile J Set 58, 163-9(1935). — Tests on a brown silt 
loam show that in sod having an acid concn of over 0.5% 
the activity of nitrifying bactcna is inhibited Nitrifica- 
tion in the soil mcreased as the acidity of the «od decreased 
untd at an acidity of 0 009, 90 70% of the added N was 
converted into nitrate During nitrification the sod acidity 
decreased Tests in nutrient soln show that nitrate 
production is not obtained in all cultures having an acid 
reaction, wbdc a very slight degree of nitrification was ob- 
served m cultures of neutral reaction Normal nitrate 
production occurred in these last when CaCOi was added 
A certain degree of nitrification can take place in an acid 
soil when both acid and carbonate radicals are present 
The degree of nitrification depends on the amt. of carbon- 
ates present J. R Adams 

The sulfur in seaweed, sea mud and ram waters in 
Bnttany. Vincent, Sarazin and Htmaui Compt rend 
acad agr France 21, 1032-4(1935), cf. C A.29,G0S9>.— 
Along the coast, the rains, which hare been enriched in 
sulfates and chlorides from the sea by wind-blown spray, 
may add sufficient S for crop requirements Both marine 
plants and mud contain large quantities of S and can be 
used advantageously as fertilizer. The use of the mud 
should be preceded by sufficient liming m order to increase 
the speed of oxidation J. R. Adams 

Tie alkaline soil problem in China Vih Jlsiuny. CAem- 
tstry (China) 2, 763-78(1935) —A general survey of the 
distribution and qualities of alk. soils (or more accurately, 
soils nch m morg salts) in China, together with soil 
analyses and their suitability for the growth of agricultural 
products, is given C. L Tseng 

Some chemical and biological changes produced in » 
Fox sandy loam by certain soil-management practice* 

L S Carter Soil Set. 40, 223-36(1935) —Soils from 8 
plats of Fox sandy loam were used for study The sod 
was strongly acid and all plats were treated with CaCO> 
before the beginning of field expls Limestone plus com- 
plete fertilizer and lime plus phosphate and potash were 
the most effective m increasing the content of volatile 
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and N of the «nl. Other fertilirer t.enttnente 1 f.lmjcntm. fungi. Less humus teas 
-A It,, m content. All treatments increased llic lost from the former. L. J^Scnollcn g 

Penetration of fertilizers J R Cooper. Ark. Agr. 

- After 4 month*. N from 


increased crop > icld Bud oil increased the no* of bactem 
and fungi The rate of nitrification of urea, several Mji 
vilts and cottonseed meal by one of the soils was studied 
The rate varied widclv for the different K compels but in 
general the soils having a high content of available P hail 
n high nitrifying power and gate increased crop jield- 5 
production of COj from cellulose b> the various untreated 
soils was decreased by the otldn of CnCh or KCl but was 
increased by Na.ItPO, or NaNOi With fertilized sods the 
order was, in some cases, rev ersed Y iclds of sweet elov cr , 
rj c and so> bean* grown in jars of the different soils in the 
greenhouse corrclitcd well with crop >ields under field 
conditions When the crop material grown on each jar 
w-is ground and an aliquot returned to a portion of the 
sod from the jar, CO, production lorrelatcd in general 3 
with crop vicld M S Anderson 

Soil fertility in the Sudan Gezira N W Bamtt 
{■ mptre Cotton 6rotr»»g Rev 12, II 1—10(11*35) — -A review 
of investigations relating to aeration, respiration and ni 
traic formation in Gezira cotton soils K D J 

Preliminary Investigations on the phosphoric acid sup- 
ply in the soils of the Ilahtim permanent experiments 
Ahmed Mahmoml Roy Agr Soc (Cairo) Butt No 20. 
Chem Sect 47 pp (INI) (available m English) — Coni' ‘ 


punson of the Djer method (soly in 1% citric acid soln 
without neutralizing the CaCOj) with the method of Sig- 
mund (soly in tvvnk UNO* after neutralizing CaCO.) 
showed that the latter gave much higher results for avail- 
able PiO» but no significant difference Itctwecn sods ferti- 
lized by phosphate and those not so treated Availabh 
r»0. detd by Dvcr’s method in 3 soils receiving no 
fertilizer since 1012 was 0 018, 0 0H> and 0 01S%, in 
3 receiving nitrate onl> since 1012, 0 OH, 0 01 11 and 
0 020%; in 2 receiving nitrate and phosphate over the 
same period, 0 031 and 0 027%, and in 1 receiving nitrate, 
phosphate and potash since 1012,0 032, 0 032 andO 030% 
fn. sol. salts, and exchangeable bases were detd. on these 
same sods and mcch analjses were made on one receiv- 
ing no treatment, one receiving NaNO» and one recetvtng 
nitrate plus phosphate Tie amt of avail ibte r,0,sol in 
1% citric netd which denotes phosphate deficiency wO 02% 6 addn to the soil 
or less. A soil receiving all 3 fort ihrcrs gave the highest sol N com pi! • 
available r,0, when sariiplid before cotton, while one sod 
receiving only nitrate and one no treatment gave highest 
results after benini. Tliese differences wire slight Djcr’s 
method can lie used where the CaCOi content is 3-5%, 
os in most Egyptian 'oils Pol tc-ts bi the Mitschcrhclt 
method were made on various soils each receiv mg continu- 
ously (m the field) the same treatment from 1012 to 


Expt Sta , Bull 312,40(1031) - 
NaNOi, (Nff<)»SOi, Amtnophoska and Nitrophosla^ was 
found in mere iscd amts over check to a depth ot _ ft . 
the limit of the sampling K was found m mere tsed amts, 
to practically the same depth in most cases 1* show cd very 
JmJc penetration in an> font! Superphosphate gave only 
a penetration of 1 in tn 4 months; when used with sol. 
nitrates or lime, the penetration was even less Ammo- 
phoska and Nitroplioska showed n penetration of 2 m in 
4 months On Ruston fine sandy loam at Hope, Ark , 
there was I in greater penetration for superphosphate 
with NaNOi. amt with (NH,)jSO» with and without lime, 
and 1 in less for Nitrophoska, than at Tajcttcville 

C R Icllers 

Micropopulitions correlated with decomposition proces- 
ses Charles Thom Trans 3rd Intern Confer, Soil 
Sii , Oxford, 1933 1, 100-3(1935) —Microbial decoinpn 
of plant residues in sod is discussed in the light of recent 
investigations C J Fehollcnltcrgcr 

Short period fluctuations In bacterial numbers la soil 
II G. Thornton and C It Tailor Trans 3rd Intern 
Confer Soil Sn , Oxford. 1935, 1. 175-0(1935) —Studies 
on Kothamsted soils have revealed no simple relation 
bitwccn bacterial nos and moisture or temp Even under 


mst). Balitini soils originally ru.li m pnosphate become 7 enec to plant hygiene. Iwao Hmo. Trans. 3rd Intern. 


environment anil absence of protozoa there arc 
fluctuations winch cannot be explained C J S. 

The effect of different media on_ sod-protozoan counts 
Annie Dixon Trans 3rd Intern Congr Soil Set , Oxford. 
I '>13 I, 17*»-«)(iar>) — Soil-ext agar is superior 10 pep- 
tone agar as a medium for the study of the soil protozoan 
fauna C J SchollcnLerger 

Influence of the absolute reaction of the sod solution 
upon the growth and activity of Azotobacter P. L. 
Gainej kan Agr I'xpt Sta , Kept 1932-4, 2S-30 
( 1‘illt , cf C A 28, 20‘ifi* — Continued studies show that 
"spots ‘ m wheat fields produce greater growth of wheat 
contg 1 00% more N than wheat from other parts of the 
fields These nitrate spots contain few Azotobacter; 
lienee the accumulation of N cannot be attributed to these 
organisms Artificial “spots" can be reproduced by the 
‘ ‘ ‘ the spring of urea, CaCNt and other 

C. R. Tellers 

Some observations on the Aspergillus mger method. 
A M Smith Trans. 3rd Intern Congr Soil Set , Oxford, 
1933 I, 171-3(1935) — Details in technic and interpreta- 
tion of the biochem. test for soil fertility by A. niger 
(Niklas, et al , C. A. 24, 5915), its advantages and dis- 
advantages are di'ius ed C. J. Scliollenbergcr 

Antagonistic action of sod microbes with special refer - 


deficient alter several > ears without phosphate application. 

These show a rapid rrcovcrj after dressing with super- 
phosphate. Soils rich in N behave the same as unfertilized 
sods in respect to r,0, Sod- low in N recover rapidly 
on including bcrsim in the soln and allowing 4 months 
fallow. Application of these results to farm practice is 
discussed. Colin IV. Whutakir 

The function of cellulose and lignin in the preservation 
of nitrogen In soils and in composts Sclman A Waksnnn 
and I. J. Hutchings Trans. 3rd Intern Conz' Soil 
Set , Oxford, 1935 1, 103-7(1935) — Sand cultures with 
addnx of cellulose from filter paper, alk lignin trom straw, 
or ground straw, the usual mineral elements, and N in 
(NHi)tlirO, or co.-cin, and inoculated with fresh sod in- 
fusion, were incubated at 25-2s° for 0 months. Qrg 

matter and residual cellulose, p n and N (Nil,, nitrate nrnorum ana semen 

and total) were detd Conclusion-: Tlie preservation 9 x>hn and celtulo-c but not lignin 


of N in a sand medium depends largely upon the form of 
« “ddctl and the nature of the org humus-fortnuig sub- 
stances Tlie function of rarbohv d rates m plant re-iducs 
is to furnish energj for murobnl activit> msjntlicsis of 
cell substance, and transformation of N compels, topro- 
tvm Lignin acts as a buffer for absorption of Nil, and 
nirtct fixation of some protein in resistant humus. Casem 
lavored development of bacteria, (NIbhHPO, favored 


Gngr. Soil Set , Oxford, 1935 1, 173-1(1935).— Expts. 
on antagonism toward plant pathogens by sod micro- 
organisms arc reviewed, and practical applications dis- 
cl, s^d C. J. Schollcnlcrger 

The decomposition of pentosans by soil and manure 
microorganisms. Jadwiga Ziennecka. Trans. 3rd Irlern. 
Conzr Soil Sn , Oxford, 1935 l, 1G7-S0 935) —Hint 
residues contain 10-30% pento-aus and other hcmtcclhi- 
lo-cs. Their dceompn is bv a specific microflora of bac- 
teria and molds, the process may result in denitrification 
and loss of N, and therefore be unfavorable to the K 
hall nee in sods and manures C. J. Schollenbcrger 
Occurrence and activities of fungi in Iowa soils. F. B. 
* a A F- Ex J >1 ?,a • Kept Agr. Research 1934 , 
120(1934); ef C. A 29, 3(W —AsperpUus terreus, 
T nchoJerma Ugnornm and Krnint/ium nnaceum utilized 
‘ources of C The 


presence of lignin m the cufture medium decreased the 
amt. of CO, produced t>> these fungi Aj/vrgiffw mger 
drtoinpd Mian readily in a sand culture medium but ton 
much lesser extent in a culture soln. This organism at- 
tacked cellulose in soil cultures. A sod infusion slowly 
dceompd. lignin m both sand and soln. cultures. 

b . . , ... C. R. Tellers 

Report on agneuitnraJ conditions in the Rupuauni 
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district and Pakarauna Mountains R R Foflett-Sraith 1 
and A de K Frampton Agr J B rtltsh Guiana 6, 
155-84(1935) — Analyses of the soils and pasture grasses 
are given K D Jacob 

Plant nutrition investigations H H King and A T 
Perkins Kan Agr Expt Sta , Rept 1932-4, 28(1934), 
cf C A 27, 1701 — Large amts of Te in the soil de- 
cidedly reduced the percentage of P in the wheat plant 
P applications increased the amt of P absorbed by wheat 2 
plants on Pe treated soils, but such applications did not 
increase absorption on untreated soils CaCOs appreci- 
ably decreased the soil acidity but had no consistent effect 
on the available P content of either acid or alk soils Ca- 
CO» applied to the sods decreased the percentage of ash 
m the plants grown on the acid soils but increased it m 
plants grown on the basic sods CaCO> decreased the per- 
centage of N, K and P in the dry matter of lettuce and 
lima beans The Ca content of plants grown on basic soil 3 
was increased by the addn of superphosphate, this was 
not true for acid soils C R Tellers 

Fertilizer reaction, soil amendments and crop produc- 
tion H B Mann and J J Skinner Trans 3rd Intern 
Cong' Soil Set , Oxford, 1935 1, 196-8(1935) —The 
trend of fertilizer use is toward materials leaving an acid 
residue m the soil and contg little Ca or Mg Tor soils 
naturally acid and deficient in Ca and Mg, neutralization 
ol potential acidity of the fertilizer by the addn of dolo- 4 
mite is important C J Schollenberger 

Humus investigations The formation of humus and the 
decomposition of organic matter m the soil F B Smith 
la Agr Expt Sta , Rept Agr Research 1934, 132—4 
(1934), cf C A 29,1201’ — Significant differences were 
found in the concns of CO, m the soil air under different 
crops In some cases plants exert a stimulating effect on 
soil microbiol action as measured by CO, formation 5 
Legumes produce no more CO, than do other crops There 
was a slight depressing action from blue grass Aq exts , 

1 5, were prepd from 9 typical la soils and examd for 
colloidal matter, P, N, K, Ca, Na and other constituents 
There was a direct correlation between P, N and C in all 
9 soils, l e , when the N was high, C and P were also 
high and when 1 of the elements was low, the other2 were 
also low There was an inverse relationship between SiO, 
and the sesquioxides When the SiO,was high, the sesqui- 6 
oxides were low and tier versa The water sol minerals 
were not present in the soil ext m the same proportions 
lliat exist in the soil itself Exchangeable bases were 
directly related to loss on ignition m Webster clay sdty 
loam The exchangeable bases Na, K and Ca were un- 
related to the amts of the same constituents found in the 
soils or soil exts The C N ratio followed the same trend 
as the loss on ignition and the exchange capacity of the 
same soils The p R values of both soils and soil exts were 7 
practically the same The soil colloids, when used in 
various proportions as bacterial nutrients, stimulated Ato 
tobacler, Rhtzobium and Radiobacter Conclusion Col 
loids may play an important role as nutrients and as a 
habitat for the sod microflora C R Fellers 

The effect of ammonium calcium balance on plant 
nutrition A II Lewis Trans 3rd Intern Congr Sotl 
Set ,Oxford, 1935 1, 190-6(1935) — The recently increased g 
use of coned fertilizers contg no Ca, e g , NH.ILPO,, 
has caused germination trouble on acid soils Addn of a 
little CaSOt, or better CaCO», has obviated damage 
Mangold and cereal seeds have sufficiently large reserves 
of Carbohydrates not to be affected by physiol toxicity 
due to excess of NIL + C J Schollenberger 

Some physiological studies with calcium cyanamide and 
certain of its decomposition products R M Smock 
Ohio Agr Expt Sta , Pull 555 46 pp (1935) — Trom 2 9 
to 5 days following com CaCN, treatments the NH, 
contents of the roots of both tomato plants and peach trees 
in soil cultures increased The greater the colloidal or org 
contents of the growing medium, the more quickly did an 
increase of NH« appear m the roots The persistence of 
this increase continued for 15 to 25 days Following the 
increase in NIL nitrogen content by 1 or more days, there 
was an increased amt of nitrate It is unlikely that urea 


serves as a direct source of N for plants in sod cultures 
following treatments with CaCN, Tomato plants treated 
with CNNH, had more NIL, total sol , and nitrate- and 
NH( free so! N than untreated plants m 2 soil types The 
utilization of CaCN, is essentially an NH< and nitrate 
phenomenon Injury by such decompn products as 
CNNH,, (CNNH,),, NHC(NIL), and H,C,N,0 (guanyl 
urea) on the peach, apple and tomato was detd Injury 
by CNNH, to the tomato was accentuated by the addn of 
nitrate to the nutrient soln The presence of nitrate N 
did not increase injury due to (CNNH,), with the tomato 
CNNH, is a potential source of injury to the peach, apple 
and tomato with com cyanamide applications on soils 
devoid of colloidal or org matter. The (CNNH,), is 
injurious only with extremely heavy applications or on alk 
soils Ca bentonite was an effective catalyst of the 
CNNH, to OC(NHj), change in sand-colloid mixts , 
but it was slightly inferior to animal charcoal in this 
capacity Guanidine and guanylurea are untikely sources 
of injury when com cyanamide is applied to the sod 
Three years’ expts show com cyanamide is a satisfactory 
source of N for the apple tree when properly used Fifty- 
two references C R Fellers 

Effect of fertilizers on various properties of a highly 
calcareous sod and on the yield and quality of crops 
produced D W Pittman Utah Agr Expt Sta , 
Bull 250, 17(1931), cf. C A 28, 5164* —Treble super- 
phosphate gave marked increased yields on sugar beets, 
barley and wheat while Ca,(PO<), showed no residual 
effect (NIL),SO, gave considerable increases in yields 
of wheat and barley Neither S nor CaSO< showed any 
beneficial effect on crops P, nitrate and org matter 
increased appreciably in the surface soil a9 a result of a 
long-continued annual application of fertilizer and manure 
The soil reaction remained at approx 7 5 throughout the 
expt C R Fellers 

Analysis of the factors responsible for loss of nitrogen 
and organic matter from dry-lands A T- Bracken and 
J E Greaves Utah Agr Expt Sta , Bull 2S0, 21 
(1934) — When results from virgin areas were compared 
to adjacent cropped fields, it was found that approx 20% 
of the N and org matter had been lost from the tilled 
soil Only l /i of this loss has been removed by the crops, 
leaving the balance unaccounted for Legumes main- 
tained the N of dry land at approx the same level as that 
found in uncropped soil The study is being continued m 
an effort to det the factor responsible for these losses in 
nutrients C R Tellers 

Sod acidity and liming and fertilizer recommendations 
for various crops II P Cooper and W. R Padcn S 
Car Agr Expt Sta , 47th Ann. Rept 19-24(1934), 
cf C A 29, 5o73* — TTie av equiv acidity of av. mixed 
fertilizers used in S Carolina is approx 1501b of limestone 
per ton The use of such fertilizers is a potent factor in 
the increased soil acidities of the South Heavy liming is 
unnecessary and may cause serious Mu deficiencies 
The soils are classified as to p n C R Fellers 

Fluorine, its effect on plant growth and its relation to the 
availability to plants of phosphorus in phosphate rocks 
R P Bartholomew Sotl Set 40,203-17(1935) —Concns 
of F as high as 50 p p m had very little influence upon 
the germination of seeds of Sudan grass, cowpca, soybean or 
red clover The germination of white Dutch clover was 
greatly enhanced by the presence of F in the form of CaF, 
and NaiSiF, The addn of sol fluorides up to 10 p p m 
tn culture soln produced no consistent decrease in the 
amts of dry matter of cowpeas The variations were 
attributed to differences in the plants F m plants was 
found largely in the roots, only when the amts of F in the 
roots were relatively large was any present in the tops 
Considerable T was taken up by the roots of cowpeas 
grown in culture solns contg as little as 0 25 p p m 
of T in the form of NaT, while no F was taken up front 
solas contg as much as 0 50 p p m of F m the form of 
CaT, The presence of 10 p p m of F in the form of 
NajSiJ* , in the solns produced roots with as much as 

1970 p p m of F The presence of chemically combined 

1 in phosphate rocks greatly affected the availability of the 
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P to nlanti The availability of P decreased as P content 1 in Fnghsh) —Details an gixcu of a 

<™& ss;,f "Kw. « «»» 


phosphate ( )fi% total P s O», a I rcnch product consisting of 
mineral phosphate and S) and hone meal (20% total P,0,) 


Effect o( fluorine content on ...ll.btlltj ol cock phot on tier,,™, tier,™ laid. cotton, „l>eat .ml Irnut. Tt.e 
-v,,,,. R ]■ Hartholomcw Ark Act Expt Sta , s sod used contained, before application o! the fertilizers, 
tTut^UmSfT? a 20. 6$77* -The yields 0 021% P.O. sol ,n 1 % citr.c acid p.thont n^trahzation 


of "Suda*n grass produced from applications of these phns CaCO, present was 2 SI 2 Cl% i f 1 !® 1 il'n^ner"^) 

phates showed a definite eon-elation hetween the percentage . <* The rate^of application was 3_ kg I.O» P" 42«) 

of F in the roik phosphate and the nmt of dry matter s<| m Tlic - superphosphates were the most effective, 

produced in the 1st cutting Data for the 2nd cutting wire Basic stag was the nest most effect ive 1 hosphates contg 

not significant There was a significant correlation lie- their 1’tO, in msol form showed no immediate effect or 

tween the amt of 1* absorbed by the pi mts and the amt run a residual one user a period ol ft scars Such pi, os- 

added in the rock phosphate Asaihbdity ol roik phos- 3 phaiis arc noi suited for 1 gyptian soils lot tests con- 

nhatcsdi pends to a lotmderable extent on their I" i ontents firmed the nboic Imdings Ur commendations for plios- 

Inconens up to ftO P P ni I as Cal',, Nal or Na.Sil , plntc npplnation arc givin Colin U "' llt . ,a ker 

had no effect upon the g. nmnation of Sudan grass, cow- Phosphate rock as filler substitute In fertilizer matures 
peas soybeans red closer ur Dutch white clowr Ten U L bmith Com Fertilizer 51, No o, U, 10. IS. 20. 

n p m of I as Nal Cal', or No,SiI'.did not dipriss the 22 4(10351 —In pot tests with barley, turnips, soybeans 

yield of cowpeas C K 1 tilers and corn on Norfolk sand) loam and C ct ll sandy loam soils. 

The exchangeable manganese in Danish soils and its there were no significant differences either in crop yields, 

relation to plant growth 1 Stcenbjerg Trans trd '•oil riaeium or eonipn of plant material (Ca. Mg and P 

Intern Confr A»i l Set .Oxford, i‘»JS 1, 108 201(1015), * contents) whin ground phosphate rock and dolomite. 


cf C A 29, 75-19’ — Gray spcik disease of oats, a 


with Mn deficiency, is serious on the sandy soils of IHn- imxts Onl> a 


c used as fillers in the prepn of neutral fcrtilixi 


i the available P content 


mark, especially when the) nu limed to excessive />n\nlucs, occurred when a 4-8—1 fertilizer (icntg KC1, super- 

vvhich reduces the availability of Mn Uecomnicmht ions phosphate. (Nil,), SO. and phosphate rock filler) was 

for liming are therefore based upon a detn of M„ "manga storid under temp, pressure and moisture conditions 
nese value,” mg Mn displaceable from 1 kg dry sod l») A I simulating those occurring in a fertilizer curing pile, but 

Mg(NOi),, cakd from the Mn content ol successive lcncli- the asaiiabic P,O t content increased 1 00-2 45% when the 

mgs of a sample Expts hate showoi that not only Sf, 5 tuixt was held for 7 d»\s at 80“ under a pressure of SO 
is important, but also q, a measure of the retention of lb /sq in The amt of phosphate rock dissohed by l>uf- 

exchangeabte Mn by sod colloids il, is decreased by fered solns increased with the audit) of the solns Sol ns. 


moisture, and is increased by ebetn reducing agents and 
readily decompd erg matter, e g , starch, and by water- 
logging. q is decreased by the latter factors The hea\ ter 
soils tend to high \alues for M, and low for q; hence gray- 
speck disease is almost unknown on them 1 leli! and lab 


rock In pot tests on Norfolk sand) loam sod of approx 
Pii ft 0, phosphate rock supplemented with CaSO, produced 
sields of turnips and so) beans that comptred favorably 
with those obtained by the use of superphosphate 
.. t . . ,, K Dt J“col> 


studies have shown ft high degree of correlation between 6 More on the question of the most suitable nutrient ratio 
M„ q and p n and incidence of gray speck of oats on soils In Nitrophoska [containing lime] E. Blanck and II. 
liable to the trouble. A quant relation between Af anil S-liorstcm J. Earnftc. 83, 327-33(1935), — Previously 
Pn has been demonstrated and may be formutited for a reported expts (C. il. 30. 210‘) were repeated on Basing- 
particular soil, but the math consts ore different for other hauscr soil and showed the most favorable nutrient ratio 
soil types. C. J. Schollenbergcr to lie N 1*,0, K,0 - 1.1 1.75. John O. Hardesty 

Are plants able to separate the Isotopes of potassium Zinc sulfate studies In the sod. Owen K. Gall. Cilntt 
from sods? Oskar Eckstein Trans 3rd Intern Con[r Ind. 17, No 1, 20-1(1930) —When 7:iS0, was applied to 
Soil Act,, Oxford, £4SJ l, IM 0(IVtTJ)(in German)— different types of soils absorption of Zn ions was highest in 


soil types. C. J. Schollenbergcr tobc N P,0» K t O - 1.1 1.75. John O. Hardesty 

Are plants able to separate the Isotopes of potassium Zinc sulfate studies In the sod. Owen K. Gall. Citrus 
from sods? Oskar Eckstein Trans 3rd Intern Con[r Ind. 17, No 1, 20-1(1930) —When 7tiS0, was applied to 

Soil Aft., Oxford, t'iSS f, IW- 0(IVtTJ)(in German)— different types of soil, absorption of Zn ions was highest in 

Pots of sand were repeatedly cropped to oats and xje, 7 soils of a high colloidal content, high Ca content or Contg 
with complete fertilization for each ciop except with re- large amts of org matter In pot tests with corn and cow- 

spcct to KjO, which was supplied by on initial heavy jicns on Norfolk fine sand an application of ZnSO, cjquiv 

application of K t O salts derived from molasses The nt to 500 lb. Zn per acre was markedly toxic to cowpeas but 

wt of the Kin the successive crops was detd and compared com was not affected until the concn. reached about 700 

with tint of K from sylvinitc Owing to anal)tica! difli- lb. 7n per acre The toxicity of large applications Q f 
cttltics, the values obtained, 39 lft-39 18, were nil too high, ■ **-- • ' 


• ,c j it •— — — —i nui reduced bv the application of either CaCO, 

aM ; ; 1 , s wcrc , , n \ , *V ,ht 2 nt ’ possibility of or Ca(II,P0,), Samples of soil were taken at depths of 
Ith 1'Cing present deluded Sc.cn reference, , 0 J .ml J-r, ,n. from ^.-treated Mm, freo.es .1 inter,..", 

^holkobcrger of 1 week, 11 weeks and 7 months after application of the 
l.»5 Sm fT f i'' 1 "™' Z “ SO ’ A, "‘' 1 *“l. during r.lnch lime no nu, |S 

C ®p, nf J ,^-T^o In , lfrtt " ,ost of t,!e Znwas n'covcrcd in the II.O-sol. cond,tion 

S'SiliSSV 


fe^S7K un,l ' rn °T!r^S.SSi) ,k nr A«ucre ? ,, cu.., v . r ;S l 

mre, W “ less during .2reX d%,!on & d„!S?„(J 
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of digested Imboff tank sludge, known amts, of various 
kinds of seeds were added and the whole was anaerobically 
incubated at room temps , the pn being maintained at 
C 5-7 J) by theaddn of small amts of lime Before incuba- 
tion and at intervals thereafter 200 g. of the unit . was 
spread on sterile sod and covered with a thin layer of tbe 
latter The no of the various kinds of plants growing was 
recorded With the exception of tomato seed, which was- 
practically una ffected after 10 weeks' digestion, the ger- , 
m mating power of the seeds rapidly decreased The nos 
of plants growing before mcubation, aftei 4 weeks and 
after 10 weeks were tomato 32, 25, 25, rape 38, 17, 0; 
Phnlans 43, 1C, 0, millet 20, 3. 1, head lettuce 24, 0, 0, 
Sulla r pi 34, 4, 0, grass 4, 1,0 MG Moore 

Composts and fertilizers in relation to greenkeepmg. 
VI Miscellaneous fertilizers | poultry manure and sewage 
sludge] T W Evans J Board Creenkeeptng Research 
4, 104-7(1035), cf C A 30, 212* —Dried sewage sladge 
from Bradford, England, contains mineral matter 52 7, 
otg matter 4G 3. total N 2 51, PjO» 030 and K,0 trace. 
Sludges from other English cities usually contain about 
1% less N The Bradford sludge owes its high N content 
to waste waters from the wool-scouring industry 

K D Jacob 

The effects of sodium chlcnde on some turf plants and 
soils V T Stoutemyer ard F B Smith J Am Soc 
Agr on 28, 1&-23(1936) — P,0, stimulated the growth cf 
4 grasses and a white clover, while NaCl tn the concns used 
was toxic in some cases and stimulative in others When 
applied with PjO» the NaCl toxicity was decreased The 
total exchangeable base content of the sod was decreased 
by the treatment with NaCl It anpears that NaCl alone 
or m combination with PiO, fertilizers may be used on 
sandy soils for metropolitan and seaside bent grasses 
J R Adams 

Minerals in pasture grasses in India A Viswanatha 
Iyer Indian J Vet Set 5, 184-90(1935) — The factors 
affecting the contents of P, Ca, Mg, Na, K and N in 
Andropogon contortus, Cynodon dactylon and Pennisetum 
cenchroides were investigated Plants grown on highly 
calcareous soil that was low in available P always contained 
more Ca and less P than the av value, for the species, 
those grown on a red laterite soil that was deficient m Ca 
and tended to be acidic contained the normal amt of P 
but were low in Ca Each species of grass showed a 
tendency toward a mineral make-up peculiar to itself, 
C dactylan invariably showed a considerable excess of 
CaO over P,0», while in P cenchroides the tendency was 
for PjO, to exceed CaO The N" and K contents of the 
grasses decreased markedly with advance n maturity, 
P decreased to a smaller extent, while the degree of 
maturity had orly a minor effect on the Ca and Mg 
There were indications that cultivation is likely to affect 
the mineral content of herbage K D Jacob 

The growth of pasture in the spring, and its relation to 
available nitrogen supply and temperature G E Black- 
man and A H Lewis Trans rd InUrn Congr Sail 
Sw , VafjTni, V’j" j ’i, W 'VvYJ’j o'; — 7 rom b years - ' yields 
of grass cut from pasture plots fertilized wi'b fNHOjSO, 
and a variety of common N earners, it is concluded that 
about 25 lb N per acre hastened the growth to the grazing 
stage by 3-13 days in different years These comparisons 
were rather favorable to Nil* salts Tbe N content of the 
herbage indicated that N was absorbed by the roots and 
translocated to the leaves when the soil temp at 4 in 
was not below 5* The herbage reached its max N content 
7-10 days after active growth began Soil analyses indi- 
cated marked f actuations in the Nil* and nitrate content 
of the upper 3 in , especially when the soil temp was less 
than 5' In general, a few days after the application of 
fertilizers less of the added N could be found in these forms 
than later Lab. ex pis along the same line indicated that 
tbe temporary disappearance of inorg N was due to 
microbial fixation, and that urea accelerates the breakdown 
of org N by the soil microfora When the soil temp at 
4 in reached 10*, growth became so rapid on all plots that 
the effect of fertilizer N was no longer visible The 
"degree of earlmess" to be expected from N fertilization 


vanes directly with the length of tune the soil temp is 
5-10*. C. J Schollenberger 

Stndies on paddy cultivation V. The effect of tune 
of application of the fertilizer. The effect of the form of 
phosphoric acid applied J C. Haigh and A. W, R 
Joachim. Trap Agr. (Ceylon) 85, 209-77(1935), 
cf. C A. 29, 2041’. — NH* phosphate was applied to 
0.01 -acre plots of transplanted paddy at the rate of 1 
cwt per acre The yield from the plots which received the 
fertilizer at the beginning of the season was the same as 
that from plots which received equiv amts m several 
small applications throughout the growing period Amts 
of N and P removed from the soil by the crop were approx 
the same for both methods of treatment Whether tbe 
I’,Oi was applied as NH* phosphate or steamed bone meal 
made no appreciable difference in yield or in available 
P-O, in the soil John O Hardesty 

The relative rates of uptake of amm onium and nitrate 
nitrogen by perennial rye grass A.H Lewis Trans. 3rd 
Intern Congr. Soil Set , Oxford, 1935 1, 204-5(1935) — 
Pot expts with grass were conducted with artificial soil 
composed of 94% sand and G% Ca bentonite, with ferti- 
lizers, to avoid complications from nitrification, almost 
nil in this medium The growth and compn of grass at 
different stages from pots fertilized with (NlL)iSOi, 
NaNOj and Ca(NO*)» were compared The results indi- 
cated greatest uptake of N from (KllihSOi] the effect 
upon yields depended upon the age of the grass PiO» 
in the herbage was highest with (NlL)tSO,; possibly this 
explains the superior growth The rates of uptake of NH* 
and PjO, are related L believes that direct absorption 
of NHi* by grass roots is the normal process, especially 
in early spring C. J Schollenberger 

The influence of rainfall on the yield of cereals in re- 
lation to fertilizer treatment W G Cochran /. Agr. 
Set. 25, 510-22(1935) — A statistical study indicated that 
rainfall and other meteorological effects on tbe seasonal 
variations m yield of wheat and barley are closely assoed 
with fertilizer treatment The fertilizers used include 
farmyard manure, ammonium salts and superphosphate 
Irvin C. Peustel 

Lysimetet experiments with barley, tea and nee. S 
Osugi Trans 3rd Intern. Congr Soil Sex , Oxford , 1335 
• 1, 205-7(1935) — A brief review of results from many 
years’ expts Losses of N were mainly as nitrate, very 
little NH,, and were greater under a summer crop than 
ui winter A single heavy application of fertilizer resulted 
in much greater loss than the same in 3 portions The 
N of mineral fertilizers was lost to the greatest extent, 
that of animal fertilizers least. Liming increased loss of 
N applied as (NIL), SO,, previous composting with the 
, fertilizer decreased loss Losses under tea were greater 
than under barley or land nee, and at a max during the 
warmer seasons, other similarities to previous observa- 
tions were noted There was practically no loss of N in an 
expt with paddy nee C. J Schollenberger 

Manganese deficiency of cereals Plot experiments and 
a new hypothesis G W Leeper Proc Roy Soc 
Victoria 47 , Pt II, 225-61(May 8, 1035); cf C. A 29. 
1501* — -Wheat plants growing on a heavily limed soil 
j suffered from lack of available Mn This condition was 
unproved by ( I) acidification of the soil, most conveniently 
by S, to a pa of at least 6 5 or (2) heavy applications of 
MnSOi to the soil The final yield of giaut averaged the 
best on the sulfured soil Lab tests on various soils 
showed that the crucial test among soils of pa greater than 
7 is to leach the soil with a soln of quinol at Pa 7, with N 
(Nil,), SO, as the reagent Deficient sods yielded less than 
15 parts of Mn per million of sod to this soln , while 2 
9 typical healthy so-Is tested gave over 130 ppm. The 
theory of this test is discussed in connection with the 
oxidation reduction potential of the system MnOr-H*— 
Mn** It is suggested that the plant uses MnO, ** its 
source of Mn, whether directly in the colloidal state or be 
reduction at the root -sod interface, and it is only the MnO, 
dissolved by quinol at p n 7 which can be used by plants, 
and not the more copious supply that may sometimes be 
dissolved with or without qumol at low pa value (1 and 2), 
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The amt of Mb dissolved by qmnol at p B 7 may be taken i spot disease caused by Phytomanai \malvuearum i wert i b«t 
as an indication of whetho l J.en soil is liable lo develop controlled by early planting of seed trtgtcd redh C£esan ; 
_ it. artnf iimtno. Tf siilfimiiff is impractical, new improved Ccresan or LubU, H,u. However. luc 


a Mn deficiency after liming. If sulfunng^ . m . 
as e g , on a very calcareous soil, an' 'active MnO, 
should theoretically be as good as MnSO«, especially if 
finely divided and worked well into the soil. The state 
and translocation of Mn in the soil can be studied by 
leaching with a series of solus buffered to a const pn 
and poised to steady ranges of pn by a senes of ingredients 2 
such as quinol Addnl pot tests confirmed the evidence <404* — When h. 
that the failure of surface. application of Mn salts is due to t,m 

“positional’’ unavailability, which may be overcome by 
thorough mixing It also makes it more reasonable to 
expect that large applications of MnSO, will bnng about a 
permanent cure on any soil, if thorough mixing is possible 
In all of this work, which is desenbed with full details, 
the Mn was analyzed colorimctneally as the permanganate 


latter had an unfavorable effect on stand of seedlings. 
Less and less benefit was obtained by seed treatment as 
the planting season advanced C. R. Fellers 

Experiments with potash fertilizer for cotton H. F. 
Cooper, W D Rogers and R- W Wallace S Car Agr. 
Expt Sta , 47th Ann Kept. 10-18(1934), cf. C. A. 28, 
74<M* — When K was applied in amts less than 45 lb. 
per acre, the time of application had no effect on yield, 
howev cr, abov e 4G lb per acre better results were obtained 
if some of the K was applied before the crop was planted. 
Approx 151b of seed cotton results from 1 lb of K added 
to the soil Cotton rust is due largely to K deficiency and 
can be corrected by the use of K Rust is worse in dry 
years Mg deficiency is usully mote prevalent than K 


with a Duboscq colorimeter The color was dev eloped by 3 deficiency when the rainfall is heavy So 1 - sulfates, m- 
NalOt, usually m H,SO„ but sometimes m II, PO, soln — - — *»’- •" »*«• soil and 


if it was necessary to avoid the formation of large amts 
of CaSO, The plant ash was treated with IIF to avoid 
loss of Mn as insol silicate and the remaining HF removed 
with II, SO, The NH. acetate solns were treated by first 
concg them, then destroying org matter and Nil, ions 
with aqua regia and finally destroying chlorides with 
H,SO, or H,FO, Leopold Scheflan 

The influence of fertilizing on the yield and quality of 
flax F Alien and G Goeze Ernanr Pflanzt 32, 1 14 
(1930) —Culture expts were earned out in pots contg 
10 Lg of glass sand, 1 5% purified peat mull and a const 
amt. of P,0, The quality of the fiber improved with 
increasing amts of K,0 up to 2 g in conjunction with 0 4 
g. of N per pot Increasing applications of N from 0 2 
to 1 g. increased the yield hut impaiied the quality of the 


trates or chlondes increase the soly of Mg in the soil and 
enhance the lose of Mg in drainage water C. R. F. 

Effect of manganese sulfate on the yields of Insh 
potatoes H P Cooper, W D Moore and R W Wallace, 
b Car Agr Expt bta . 47th Ann Kept 141-2(1934). — 
Soils of the trucking areas of Charleston and Beaufort are 
often deficient in Mn and the addn of 50-100 lb per acre 
of MnSO, ga\ e greatly increased yields of potatoes Basic 
stag contains sufficient Mn to serve as a good carrier of 
this element C R Fellers 

Influence of fertilizer on the quality of wheat H. F 
Murphy Okla Agr Expt Sta , Rept 1932-4, 25 
(1934) — P was the principal element lacking in Kirkland 
sandy loam The addn of superphosphate to tins soil 
resulted in plumper kernels, lighter bemes and a lower 
protein content Baking tests show ed the bread baked 


fiber. A satisfactory yield of good quality fiber was ob- 5 from tbe wbeat was not inferior The P increased the ash 


tamed from pots receiving 1 g. of N and 3 g of K,0 

John O Hardesty 

Manganese deficiency in oats at Florence [S Carolina! 
W. B Albert S Car Agr Expt Sta , 47th Ann Rept 
45(1934) — Mn deficiency is becoming more prevalent in 
S Carolina Coastal Plains’ soils In oats there is a break- 
ing down of the basal portion of the leaves with the tips 
remaining green and alive for some time after the slow 
discoloring and death of the basal part occurs 

C R Tellers 

Rice nutrition. L C Kapp Ark. Agr Expt Sta , 
Bull 312, 22-4(1934) ; cf C A 29, 7400* —When grown 
in nutrient solns , vegetative and root growth were re- 
tarded at Fe concns of G 25 p p m. The toxic effect of 
Te was greater in the presence of (NH«),SQ, than of 
NaKO, The (NH«),SO, soln depressed root growth and 
produced more stubby roots than NaNO,. Mn 


and P content of the wheat berries over that produced on 
unfertilized plots C R Fellers 

The response of different varieties of potatoes to dif- 
ferent amounts of copper in a modified spray program 
E O Mader and F. M Blodgett Am Potato J • 12, 
325-34(1035), cf C A 29, 7507’, 30, 218* —The Irish 
Cobbler, Rural Russet and Green Mountain varieties 
responded to Cu treatments in the form of Bordeaux 
6 mist to approx the same extent in final increases in 
yields With a Bordeaux mist composed of the eqmv 
of half as much quicklime as CuSO,, and when most of 
the Cu was applied early m the season, there appeared to 
be no advantage in using more than a total of 60 lb 
CuSO,/acre during the season All Cu -sprayed plants 
retained more tubers per plant than did unsprayed plants 
of the same variety. All varieties showed evidence of a 
retardation in tuber development due to spraying The 


05 the vanous fertlllzer treatments 7 retardation was less pronounced with the Cobblers and 


used on submerged Clarksville and Crowley soils, only N 
earners increased the yield of straw and giam as well as 
the N content of the plant Addns of carbonaceous 
materials to submerged soils decreased NH, accumulation 
and decompn. of nitrogenous materials The sol ammo- 
nium and nitrate N ate lost from soils on submergence in 
proportion to the carbonaceous materials present 

The effect of potassium supply on the composition and 
quality of wheat II A G McCallaandE K Woodford 
Can J Research 13, C, 339-54(1935), cf. C A 28 
13S2’, cf CA 29,1463*. — LimttmgthesupplyofKtowheat 
plants resulted in a decreased N content and a markedly 
increased Ca and Mg content of the dry matter It re- 
tarded growth, reduced the total amt of individual 
nutrients absorbed per plant and resulted in an increase 
•a the pioportion of grain *- ‘ — ' 


most pronounced with tbe Green Mountains; 

sprayed plants of the latter > lelded more than the sprayed 
until after Sept. 21. K. D. Jacob 

Effect of fertilizers on the handling qualities of straw- 
berries and tomatoes I C Haut Okla Agr. Expt Sta , 
Rept 1932-4,245-7(1934). — Chem analyses do not detect 
differences in compn due to normal fertilizer treatments 
on strawbeines Applications of 500-1000 lb per acre 
of fertilizers of the general compn 10-5-5, had no effect 
on firmness or compn C. R. Fellers 

Sugar-cane physiology. V Contents of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium in crude chlorophyll and in 
the leaf skeleton and their relationships with fertilizers 
C E Beauchamp, F Lazo and A Bonazzi. Proc. Asoc 
Tec Azucareros Cuba 8, S2-114(1934); cf C. A. 28, 
4102* — Among 10 fertilizer formulas used in growing si 




and baking tests 'Neither Na . 
replacing K, but Na was better 


gram as detd by gluten 
Ca was effective in 
this respect 

ftf ,nH #e ^ and control of seedling blights and^oUrots 
Of cotton in Arkansas V. H. Young Ark. Agr Expt 
* ? utl ‘ 312> 49-50(1934); cf. C. A. 29, 22S9» P — 
bore shin disease, due to damping-off fungi, and angular- 


largest growth in the field were 4-4~& 4-4r-12 and S-8-12 
These formulas produced the highest chlorophyll content, 
and this in turn the highest total N, P and K. As K was 
increased in the fertilizer it was also increased in the 
chlorophyll, and the growth was increased. The ratio 
K,0 to N + P in the chlorophyll, in percentage of 
skeleton^ was 2 1 Increasing N in the fertilizer 
P and K m the chlorophyll, resulting in reduced 
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Analysis of the leaf skeleton bore no relationship with 
growth, only the cotnpn of the chlorophyll being of sig- 
nificance m this connection O W. V> tllcox 

Copper deficiency in sugar beets D A Van Schreven 
Meded Inst Sutkerbteunteeti 6, 37-57(1930) —Sugar 
beets grown in Cu-free nutrient solns showed pronounced 
chlorosis of the outer leaves and were '/* as large as the 
controls The Sachs I-KI test showed \ cry little starch 
in the leaves of the diseased plants, whereas leaves of 
plants grown with Cu showed abundant starch There is ' 
now no doubt that Cu is essential in photosynthesis 

O W Wdlcox 

Heart rot disease of sugar beets E Brandenburg 
Cenlr Zutkertnd 43, 837-8(1935), Mededeel Inst 
Sutkerbeetenfeeld 4, 81-102(1935) — B, preferably in the 
form of boras, gives protection to beets even in the follow- 
ing crop year Addns of 0 40 kg per hectare reduced 
infestation from 05 7 to 0 1%, increased the yields : 
of roots 28%, tops 61% and sugar 40% Even better 
results were obtained with B-fcrtihzer mixts Until the 
question is decided whether B is a mere stimulant, or a 
fertilizer, or probably both, large scale field use of B is 
not encouraged F R Bachler 

The influence of forest agriculture cn the physical and 
chemical properties of soil Antonui Ntmec Forslwss 
Cenlr 57, 656-60(1935) — Comparisons were made of 
the properties of alluvial sand sods supporting trees with- 
out culm ation and those cultivated with potatoes between 
rows of trees Less P,0,. K.O and CaO sol in 20% HCI 
was found m the cultivated profile The content of NatO, 
MgO, N and sesquioxidcs was greater in the latter than 
in the uncultivated plot Ibid 701-8 — The compn of 
pine needles showed a higher content of N (1 299%) in 
the cultivated plots than m the uncultivated plots 
(0 862%) Little differences were found in PiO» and 
KjO whereas the CaO content was less in the needles 
from cultivated plots Conclusion The 2-year cultiva- 
tion with growing of potatoes did not appreciably im- 
poverish the soil of P»0 4 and KjO 1 C Feustel 

Water and mineral requirements of tree seedlings 
L M Turner Ark Agr Expt Sta , Bull. 312, 47-8 
(1934) — Seedlings of Ptnus echmata and P. taeda can 
grow satisfactorily in pure sand cultures with as little as 
0 2 of the amt found satisfactory for seedling apple trees 
in sand cultures High N applications have a toxic effect 
on young pine trees The optimum water requirement for 
germination and growth the 1st year was 1 6 to 2 times 
the mean rainfall for the region C R Tellers 

Leal analysis as a means of diagnosing nutrient require- 
ments of tropical orchard crops P Hardy, J A Mc- 
G Rodriguez J Agr Set 25, 616-27 
tiy35) —The compn of the leaf ash of cacao is entirely 
different from that of grapefruit growing on alluvial soils 
in Trinidad Although the lime content of the cacao soil 
is somewhat higher than that of the grapefruit soil the 
lime content of the cacao leaf ash is much less than that 
of grapefruit Leaf lime content bears a strict and highly 
significant reciprocal relationship with leaf potash con- 
tent F enihzation considerably increased the content of 
leaf ash but results indicate greater changes in leaf compn 
of grapefruit compared with cacao Statistical evidence 
shows that a close relationship holds between leaf compn 
and yield of cacao The best indices of yield appear to be 
the leaf nutrient ratios, particularly, a low N/K.O ratio, 
a high KiO/I'iOi ratio and a high N/PiO» ratio By com- 
paring given analytical data with those of leaf material 
produced by "ideal" trees the particular fertilizer treat- 
ment which should confer most benefit may readily be 
identified I C Feustel 

Fertilizers for tobacco J M Carr Ga Coastal 
Plain Expt Sta , 14th Ann Kept 94-8(1934), cf C A 
28, 557’ —Standard fertilizer mixts for the Coastal 
Plains area are 8-3-5 and 8 3-8 applied at the rate of 
800-1200 lb per acre P deficiency in tobacco is shown by 
a small abnormally green plant which never ripens 
properly Excessive P causes premature npenmg or firing 
in the field Superphosphate is a satisfactory source of 
P Tobacco fertilizers should cany 3-4% of NH» Jlorse 


1 manure gives good results as a sole source of NIIj for 
tobacco When com sources are used, ‘/j should be from 
high-grade erg. materials and either */* NaNOi, or */« 
NaNO> and */. urea or Ca(NOi)i The fertilizer should 
contain from 5 to 8% K.O The K recommendation tn 
eludes 2% KjO per ton from high-grade KC1 and the 
remainder from K:S0< The functions of Ca, Mg and S 
to quality are discussed C R, Tellers 

Sodium arsemte as a weedicide G R W. Meadly 

s J Dept Agr Western Australia 11, 521-3(1931) — A 
nrnt suitable for killing green timber is prepd by dis- 
solving 1 lb washing soda in a convenient amt of water 
and adding to it slowly and with const, stirring 1 lb 
AsjO, made into a paste with water The mixt. is boiled 
until the As,Oj is dissolved, a thin paste of 0 5 lb whiting 
m water is added and the mixt is dild to 4 gal The 
best results are obtained by applying the prepn to dormant 

3 trees m a "frill ring” cut into the trunk as near the ground 

as possible A tree 4 ft in diam requires approx 1 
quart of soln. K D Jacob 

Insecticides and insect toxicology C H Richardson 
la Agr Expt Sta , Kept Agr. Research 1934, 96-7 
(1934), cf. C A 29, 2652 7 —Paris green was most toxic, 
Pb arsenate second, and Ca arsenate least toxic to the 
larvae of the imported cabbage worm, riens fapae L 
Toxicity was detd as the dosage which kills 50% of the 

4 population (median lethal dose). Pb arsenate was some- 
what more toxic to Datana mtntslra (an apple moth) 
than to its close relative D persptcua The toxicities of 
Pb arsenate, ZmPi and diphenylenc oxide were in the ratio 
of 20 7‘1 Dshydrorotenone is more stable than rotenone, 
and while it possesses considerable toxicity to some in 
sects, it is less toxic to D. mtntslra than Pb arsenate. Zni- 
Pt was toxic to the differential grasshopper, Melanoplus 

5 differentials! Thomas, hut was much less toxic to D 


blight, Helmtnthosparsum sativum, was well controlled by 
the use of org Hg compds such as Et Hg phosphate and 

6 sulfate These dusts may be used for treating the seed in 

5% strength or dild with talc or gypsum to a 1% conen 
The seed is kept in contact with the powder for I 5 hrs 
at 40° C. R Fellers 

The spray-residue problem in Kansas Geo A Filmger 
Biennial Rept Kansas Slate Hart Soc 42, 120-9(1932- 
33) — The arsenical residue on apples was higher when Pb 
arsenate alone was used in the entire spray schedule than 
when Pb arsenate was used in the early sprays and 

7 Mn arsenate, Ca arsenate, BaSiFi, NaiAlFi, nicotine 

tannate or oil emulsion was used in the late sprays The 
use of oil emulsions m the late sprays hindered the removal 
of arsenical residues with 1% HCI K D Jacob 

A chemical method for determining the safeness to 
foliage of commercial calcium arsenates G. W Pearce, 
L B Norton and P.J Chapman. N Y. Agr. Expt fata. 
Tech Bull 234, 2-15(1935) — Com Ca arsenates vary in 
g safeness to foliage when tested under the same conditions, 
consequently, the tendency to burn is a characteristic of 
the prepn The results of gross analyses of com prepns 
cannot be correlated with their safeness Water-sol 
As, as detd by the official method, is not a true index to 
injury A tentative method was developed for detg the 
safeness to foliage of Ca arsenates based on the facts that 
(1) Water sol As detd after carbonation of the material 
shows a definite relation to degree of injury (2) If the free 
9 lime normally occurring ui Ca arsenates is first removed 
by any means, then water-sol As is a true index to injury 
(3) Removal of the free lime by means of CO« under sp 
conditions with the subsequent detn of water -sol As gives 
reproducible and concordant results Water -sot A* in rep- 
resentative com prepns varies from 0.20 to II 50%ASjO* 
by this procedure A safe brand should contain less than 
0 75% water-sol As»0, A correlation between water -sol 
lime, "reserve alky " and degree of injury was observed 
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If sucli detiw were made otter car bona non of the free 1 residues IkIow 00, 0 
lime. Tlie water-sol. As responsible for injury is ap- 
parently derived primarily from ill e more sol compeh of 
Ca and As likely to be present rather linn by decompn of 
the material ns n whole by CO> C U 1 ctlers 

Seed disinfection 1 An outline of an investigation on 
disinfectant dusts containing mercury \V A R Dillon 
Weston and J U Boocr J Ay Set 25,«.2S 1911073) 

The combined result of lab nnd field work suggcsicd that 
there was a close relationship between compn nnd 
fungicidal power of a seed disinfectant In the 'frits 
R-lfg-X, wlicto R is a hydrocarbon and X an acidic 
radical, the fungicidal power appeared to decrease with 
l he increase in sue of R The majority of the inorg Jig 
salts arc of 111 tic vatne No evidence of stimulation by 
I he disinfectants was found tn the st fist of tome effect, but 
better germination and crop yields are Inbev cd to be due 
n. control of sted borne organisms and to the prestrvaimn 
of seed foot! reserves from attack of sod organisms 

I C I instil 

The origin of pine red rot Georg lYtcfutisstr Forsl- 
wtss Centr 57, (HO 55(1915) —Red rot attacks the roots 
of pine trees when unabli to penetrate a compact ncul 
humus layer (/>u 3 2 3 1) into the mmtral soil bcniath 
Development of the roots is good tn a moist Inter but if 
the fatter is composed of dry mosses the mycorrhizi arc 
poorly developed and rotting takes place 1 C f 

A cooperative study in earthworm control In Rhode 


4, 101-3(1915) — Pb aistnaU, applied dry 
6-10 lb / 1000 sq ft in mixt with <> quarts of scri cm d 
soil, gave more than 00% control of earthworms in golf 
greens and fairways. Poor control was obtained with 
HgCti, mowrah meal and tobacco dust K D Jacob 


ll , 1M1K , dangerous when used in oils of 

higher viscosity than b5 sec. The application of oil im- 
pairs the ability of the skin to aid in maintaining body 
limp The hourly watci loss through the skin of the un- 
sprayed cow ntS l°l nnd fi')% rrl ilive humidity was 113 g 
white for the un-pray t d cow it w as 223 g 1 Ins represents 
a loss of 4ft% in cooling W hen 40 cc of coin, spray was 
applied at an mvironmintnl temp of SB*F. the upper 
irit timp or "‘pyrcsnl point” was lowered approx 6®P. 
A water emulsion of pyrcihrum and pint- oils with a small 
amt of pci rolt n ni was as rilicunt in repelling flies as 
ptiiolcuin sprays and was less detcrimental to the cows 
Philip D Adams 

Spraying experiments for the control of fruit fly in the 
Stanthorpe districts Hubert Jarvis Queensland Ay. 
J 44, ->t.O 1{I(U3), cf C A 29, 1570’ —Sprays com- 
pos, j of (1) white ml emulsion 1 gal and nicotine sulfate 
j I pint per N) ^al water and (2) colloidal S 1 or per 4 
gal water, risji , were approx etjually effective in control- 
ling the in-ixt White oil emulsion alone was much less 
effective X D Jacob 

Control of fruit fly (Chaetodacus tryoni Ftogg.| Ex- 
periments with white oil nicotine sulfate spray. J. A 
U’nglit Ay Cos A ' S Wales 4d,bSO(lt>f5) - Promising 
results wire obtained by tbc use of a spray composed of 
emulsified white oil I gal and mcotmt sulfate 1 pint per 
4 N> gal watir The spray had no adverse effects on the 
trie and fruit K D. Jacob 

Experiments for the control of frog eye (of apple leaves] , 
1932 Win I Pickett Htennial Kept AanmJ State 
Ilort W 42, M 3()'X32 3.)) -The disease, which is 
caused by the fungus rhysalospora eydoniae Amaud, was 
Ik st cont rolled by t lie applical ion of Smnmi r -strength lunc-S 
soln as the 1st or pink spray, summer -strength lime-SpUis 


Control of the codlin, moth by u.e of oil sprays ^ A J 1 I M U. n. or.tnolt rtt »> Ml M ll;o rttnl-roll .tiroy 


Ackerman. Biennial kept Kansas State ilort Sot 42. 
17-23(1032-33).— In expts over a period of 2 years, 
satisfactory control of the codling moth was not obtained 
by spraying the trees with Pl> arsenate alone The results 
were not improved by adding either hibrit.it mg oil emulsion 
or miscible oil emulsion to the Pb arsenate The ef- 
fectiveness of Tb arsenate sprays was considerably un- 
proved by addn of white oil emulsion at 1% dosages in 


J fi Ml Bordeaux mixt plus 1 .17 If; Pb arsenate per 60 
gal as the 1st cover spray, and 1 6 3 50 Itordcaux imxt 
plus 1 5 lb I*l> arsenate as tlic 2nd cover spray 

K D Jacob 

Bacterial leaf spot of peach Geo A. Pitingtr. Biennial 
Kepi Kansas Stale Hart. Soe 42, l IS 2t)( 1 932-3.7) — 
The dtstast was In st controlled by 3 applications of a spray 
compost d of hydrated lime 4 and ZnSOe 4 lb /.’»0 gal 


the 3 early cover sprays The arsenical residue on apples 6 Proimsing results were also obtnnud with dry-mix lune-S 


sprayed with Pb orsenatc-oil combinations 

removed satisfactorily |»y washing the fruit with 1 5% 
IIC1 soln. K. D Jacob 

Arsenical compound substitutes tor lead arsenate in the 
control of codling moth I’ G Lamerson ami Ralph L 
Parker. Biennial Kept Kansas State Ilort Soe 42, 
03-8(1012-33) — Promising results were obtained with 


the arsenates of Co, Zn and Mn None of tlic sprays 7 control of 


and OxolKirdiaux (a com. colloidal dry Bordeaux mut.). 

K. D. Jacob 

Control of the red scale [of citrus] in Palestine. M. 
II. Sachs lladar 8, 107-8, 201-1, 234-40(1035). — A 
study of the distn ranges of spray oils sold in Palestine 
showed that the oils arc entirely too heavy for safe use on 
citrus trees at the conen ( about 3 3%) necessary for the 


caused serious burning of fruit or foliage Zn arsenate 
covered the leaves and adhered ns well as did Pb arsenate 
but Mn arsenate seemed to be washed off more readily 
than Zn arsenate or Pb arsenate during heavy rainfall 
Suspensions of Pb arsenate in water settled out 33% faster 
than did those of Zn arsenate, Mn arsenate settled out 4 
tunes faster than Pb arsenate K D Jacob 


e attacks of red scale. Better control of 


the scale, with less damage to the trees was obtained with 
lower conens of lighter oils Factors affecting damage to 
citrus trees by oil sprays arc discussed K D. Jacob 
The Florida wax-scafe (Ceropfastes florfdensis, Comst ) 
in Palestine ^ I\ S Bodcnhctmcr. lladar 8, 187-91, 
195, 2234, 227-8(1977) — When citrus trees were sprayed 
- itli Volck white oil emulsions at 2 5, 2 0 and 1C"' 


The effect of flies and fly sprays on certain physiological c °ncns , the nv kills of larvae were SO, 81 and 32%, rcsp° 

P.ro«s» s of the diary tow W' M Regan and SB T,le i' 3 ' 1 comparatively little effect on vigorous 


. Freeborn. J Dairy Set 19,11-28(1070), cf. C A 4U 
2.i55, 22, 4108 , 25, 3001, 2S, SVC -Hy , prays »i 
petroleum oils with pyrethrum or pine oil or both were 
L C$t £ d . A 11 ha , d tl,e * ame rc Pcllent efficiency for the first 
fir. but differed at subsequent intervals Pine oil increased 
their efficiency in proportion to the amt added The loss 
1 ^ P ro ^ uctlon caused by extremely heavy infestations 


adults K D. Jacob 

Report on experimental control of wheat rusts in 1935 
|ln Italy] Ccsarc Sdnhn Boll staz patol teylale 15, 
4*4-9(1975). — The rt stilts of expts with crude S ore 
S ,vtn G. A. Bravo 

Petroleum summer oil sprays. Geo. A. Dean Biennial 
Kept Kansas State Ilort Soc. 42, 26-32(1932-33 ). — ,\ 


_* " 7i — ’ '-""""‘I .ivuvy nucMauons manias owe non ooc. St, 264*211912-3.7) 

.t«b“n,c, l,,XhUy T™ X W, a ’ " VUW P " P " ■ Pro,,r "'" n, ’ J “« 'is W' 


Increased the Wm milk jpaduTto' 22&. ^Tbenmme 
effect was evident when high producing cows were spravrd 
V“ r , ,n V 101 " enl i ,cr - Milk production was diminished and 
wxiy temp nnd respiration rate were elevated, but drv 
tI i usa,Tcc,cJ Burning of the skin followed 
‘ 7 „ ° r “J™* « viscosity lower than 40 sec. ir- 
respective of unsulfonatcd residues; oils with tinsulfonntcd 


K. D. Jacob 

Manuf. of noodles from green beans [production of 
fertilizer] (Ou, Wu) 12. Soil reaction and suitability of 
71... . cheese making (Husstnann) 12. Prcpn of 
(Nllt)iSOa (Belopol’skd) 18. Testing steels for their 
resistance to corrosion and erosion in contact with P.O» 
exta from Vyatka phosphorites (Fihppenho, Zanng) 9 . 
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Andrfi, G Quunica del suelo 2nd ed 
Salvat editores 668 pp Ptas 29 
Behrens, Walter-Clnch' Die Mcthoden zttr Bestim- 
mung des Kali- und Phosphorsaurebcdarfs landwirtschaft- 
Iich genutzter Boden Berlin: Verlas Cheraie. 196 pp. 

M 12 

Beuiett, Karl Der wirtschaft'eiS®ne Danger, seme 
Gewmnung, Behandlung und Verwef^ung 3rd ed , re- 
vised Berlin. P Parey. 135 pp >1 3 90 2 

Marshall, C. E . Colloids in Agriculture London 
E Arnold & Co 184 pp 5s Reviewed in J Ministry 
Agr. (Engl ) 42, 1077(1936) 

Martin, F La canne A sucre Principes techniques et 
deononuques de la culture de cette plante Pans' F 
Martin 206 pp F 40 Reviewed B 5a// assoc, chim 
52, 814(1935) 

Menozzi, Angelo, and Poggi, Tito- Manuale del con- 
crau 2nd ed Milan Bertieri 180 PP- L 5 3 

Miles, Herbert W , and Miles, Mary: Insect Pests of 
Glass House Crops Surbiton, Surrey ■ H C Long 174 
pp 9s Reviewed in Chcm Trade J 97,401(1935), J 
Ministry Agr (Engl) 42, 1177(1936) 

Mitscherlich. Eilhard A , Bogusl^wshr. Eduard von, 
and Ou tmann , Artur: Studicn iiber die Ernahrung der 
Pflanze und die Ertragsbildung bei i erschiedener Dungung 
Halle Niemeyer 115 pp M 8 4 

Ravenna, Ciro Chimica pedologies II terreno agrario 
ed l ferlilizzanti Boulogne N Zatlicbelli 334 pp L 
50 

Ribereau Gayon, J Collage bleu Traitcment des 
vins par 1c ferrocyanure Bordeaux Delmas 42 pp. 

F 0 Reviewed in Bull assoc chim 52, 818(1935) 
Vaidyanathan, M Analysis of MaPunal Experiments in 
India Vols I to III Delhi Imperial Council of Agr 
Research Reviewed in Agr Live-stock India 5, 600 5 
(1935) 

Worthen, Edmund L Farm Sods Their Manage- 
ment and Fertilization 2nd ed London: Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd 468 pp 13s Cd Reviewed in J Ministry 
Agr (Engl ) 42, 1074(1930) 

Bibliography ot Tropical Agriculture Vol IV Rome 
Intern Inst of Agriculture 247 PP Cf. C A 27, 
5467 , 

Engrais et amendements Com pie rendu des travaux 
du congTis des engrais et des aruendements Pans 
Soc national? d encouragement 4 1 ’agriculture 243 pp 
Reviewed in Bull assoc chim 52, 816(1935) 

Landwirtschaftbche Versuchssta*u>n Berlin Lichter- 
felde, Arbeiten uber Kahdungung Reihe 2 Mit en- 
glischcr Obcrsicht der Zusamtncnlassungen. Berlin Vcr- 
lagsges fur Ackerbau 477 pp M 9 


Irrigating and fertilizmg plants William O Sweek 
(one filth each to Bm T Me George, Julius S Benroth. 
James A Saunders and Herbert H Porter) U S 
2,tt2a,YJ2, Jan 21 Batcr is stored at a level above 
that of soil to be irrigated, part of the energy of the stored 
water is used to generate electricity, the electricity is used 


to produce N oxides, the N oxides are absorbed in the 
water, and the charged water is applied to the soil. 

Fertilizers Bamag-Meguin A -G. Fr. 788,981, Oct. 
21, 1935 A fertilizer which is easy to spread is obtained 
by kneading hot superphosphates with solid salts such as 
finely cryst (NHi),SO«, and subjecting the lumps obtained 
to an agitation to get a granulated product 

Fertilizer A J. Mann. Belg 4(17,086, Jan 31, 1935 
Crystd urea nitrate is mixed with CaIIP0« and Cai(PO.)j. 
It may also be mixed with Ca cyanamide 

Fertilizer from sewage Oliver V Austin U. S 
2,029,648, Feb 4 Coned sewage is subjected to the 
action of steam under high pressure and at a high temp, 
for a few mm. and then suddenly released to cause the 
explosive disintegration of the cell structure of the sewage 

Stable humus products Joost Hudig Dutch 35,466, 
May 15, 1935 Insol humus products beneficial to the 
soil are prepd by mixing humic products, as peat, straw 
or wood waste, with readily hydrolyzable aluminosilicates 
(pulverized slag) and oxidizing the moist mixt. in a mint, 
of steam and air at temps below 130®, c g , at 70®. 
Addn of up to 10% NH, to the vapors serves to regulate 
the acidity of the product and gives a valuable N content 
of the product The oxidation can be promoted by addn 
of Fe or Mn compds 

Lime nitrogen Nihodem Caro and Albert R Frank 
Ger €20,888, Oct. 29, 1933 (Cl 124 9) Addn to 609,- 
730 (C A 29, 5230‘) The mclh od of 009,730 is modified 
by replacing the Ca»(PO,)« by CaCOi CaCl, is formed 
as an intermediate product which reacts with atm. N to 
form CaCN> 

Insecticides and fungicides The Grasselli Chemical 
Co Brit 436,327, Sept 30, 1935 These comprise as 
the active ingredient a lauryl denv of formula CnHnX, 
where X is halogen, OR or SK, R being H or an org. radical, 

CN, CNO or an ammo or substituted ammo group in 
which the N of the substituted ammo group does not form 
part of a heterocyclic ring Suitable detivs are lauryl 
ale and its ethers and org esters, lauryl mercaptan and 
its thioelhers, lauryl cyanide, lauryl cyanate, laurylannne, 
lauryl urea, lauryl bromide, dilaurylditluocarbaroates, 
tnlauryUmine, lauryl diethyldithiocarbamate and lanryl 
xanthate 

Parasiticide Max L Tower and Harry W. Dye (to 
Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co Inc ) Can. 355,216, 
Jan 7, 1936 The particles of a parasiticide contg S 
as the principal toxic agent arc covered with a coating of 
the same color as the foliage to be treated 

Calcium arsenate Insecticides Simon Klosky (to 
American Agricultural Chemical Co ). U. S 2,029,264, 
Jan 28 Ca arsenate is associated with combined F 
(suitably tn the form of CaFt formed in the mut. and 
amounting to not more than about 4% of the total As,0i 
content) which serves to stabilize the arsenate against 
deterioration by liberation of sol As under the action of 

CO, Cf C A 29,3452* 

Treating plants with volatile materials such as dust- 
form nicotine compositions Guy S Hales U. S 2,029,- 
106, Jan 28 Various operative details 


16— THE FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES 


Adaptation and development of tb* method of partition 
between solvents for the dete rmin ation of fermentation 
products. C. H B'erkman la Agr Expt Sta , Rept 
Agr. Research 1934, 03(1931), cf C A 28, 4167*— The 
partition method of sepg the lower fatty acids is based on 
the fact that fatty acids show marked differences in their 
ability to dissolve in 2 immiscible lujuids such as H,0 and 
Et,0 Advantage is taken of these differences by parti- 
tioning the aq mat of acids with an ether such as iso- 
propyl Trom the fraction of total acid remaining m the 
water, a detn. of each acid can be made from a nomogram 
Satisfactory detns can be made <i° 1 tnixt of 3 acids 
The method has been extended to the detn of the ales 


such as EtOH and BuOH which oxidize to the fatty acids 
Isopropyl ale , acetone and EtOH and BuOH are detd by 
a modification of the partition method C R. Fellers 
Hydrogenation of freshly distilled spirits Carroll A 
Hocbwait, Charles A. Thomas and Ernest C P>bda! 
Trans Am Inst. Chcm Engrt 31, No 4, 6S6-97(1‘J35), 
cf C A 30, 1174* —The hydrogenation process offers a 
distinctly new and advantageous method for removing 
greenness from freshly distilled spirits, and by this removal 
considerably accelerates the natural aging process 

C. L Mantell 

Alcoholic fermentation of sorghum gram m the solid 
state Ke-Cbung Chang and Ticn-fsun Kang. /• 
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Chinese process /or the manuf. of ale liquor by fermenta- 
tion of sorghum grain m the solid state can be improved by 
using mold and yeast cultures, by 1st cooking the grain at 
a pressure of 50-00 lb. per sq. in , and by allowing the 
mist, to ferment at 35*. Under such optimum conditions 
the lab yield is as high as 00% and the semtcom yield 
about 80%. The com. possibility of the impro\ ed process 


pptd m the fo. ... — , - 

found was about 2% of the extd. matter. The above 
method gave neg results on barley and matt. The possi- 
bilities of the importance of the presence of hops are 
emphasized. .. £. Joxp 

The flavor of soy I. Kcnjiro Sh6ji. Bull. Inst. 
Phys ~Chem. Research (Tokyo) 14, 672-7(1935).— In 




. _ Tseng 

Manufacture of alcohol from kaoliang and com Teh- 
Kuan Shih and Shtng Chicn Chow Ini Center (China) 
2, 227-34(192") — The mam difficulty in the mamif of 
ale. from kaoliang and corn lies in the conversion of the 
starch into sugar This process is best earned out os 
follows (1) (select the raw maienal, crush, soak in 11,0 
overnight, and then mix with 4 5 vols 11,0^ and the 
appropriate amt of inorg acid (0 rr * ' * »— — » 


0ds% for com) as hvdrolvlu. catalyst, (2) cook the 
tenal under 40 50-lb pressure for 1 5-2 hrs to convert it 
into dextrin, (3) neutralize excess acid with Ca(OII)i un- 
til it is just slightlv pinkish to both litmus and methyl 
orange, (4) odd 10% (of the wt of raw material) of green 
malt or 5% green malt + 5% Asperfillus oryzae, and keep 
at about bo® for 2 hrs to complete the conversion to sugar 
Carry out the fermentation of this matenal with yeast 

C L Tseng 

Significance of the formol-protein number in judging 
malt. O Menzel Wochsckr. B'au 52, 105-9(1035). 
cf Ibtd. 44 , 490(1927) — The importance of formol N 
is elucidated Results show that beer from malt with high 
formol N tastes flat and has poor head retention M 
shows that there is no correlation between the amt of 
total sol N in wort and the amt of formol N_ The soly 


AcOII, Me(CHi),COOH, CiHhCOOH, AmOII, hexyl and 
higher ales , phenolic compels , aldehy dcs and ketones, the 
phenolic compds being the most important constituents. 

K.. JConda 

••After-dinner” vines If Astruc and A. Castel. 
Ann. fa Is 28, 599-904(1935).— "After-dinner” wines 
("vins de caf6”) are wines which are fermented but a 
» *«» „ 1W short time (18-24 hrs.) in vats like red wines, and then 

5% for kaoliang and 3 withdrawn /rom the marc and allowed lo ferment 


pletion, yielding a product having the color of red wine, 
but characteristics more resembling those of white wines, 
which might lead to the conclusion that ale had !>ecn 
added if they are judged according to the usual enological 
rules for red wines Analyses of G such wines are tabu- 
lated and discussed. A Fapmeau-Couture 

Effect of the extract of wine on the distillation of the 
volatile acids of the wane P Jaulmcs Ann fats. 28, 
590-9(1935), cf C A 30, 80b» — 1 The constituents of 
wine ext have in practice but very little effect on the 
distn of volatile acids and a quite negligible effect when 
the steam distn method is used Irreversible adsorption 
of the volatile acids by the colloids of wine seems to be of 
secondary importance and difficult to prove Tartaric 
acid has always shown itself capable of liberating all the 
AcOff added to synthetic mixts A study of the conipn 


of the proteins and their degradation are 2 different prob- 5 of the volatile acids "liberated” by the action of lime on 

• • — *-- -• -*-.-*"* ---• ** — *■ • - the ext of old wines showed that these acids are formed 

very largely by the action of lime on the sugars present in the 
wine. Defecation with lime at the boiling temp, is there- 
fore considered to be probably useless end certainly liable 
to introduce senous errors. A. Papmeau-Couture 
New micro method of estimating bone acid in wines 
C. Sumuleanu and Gh. Ghimicescu Ann. Sci un ir. 
Jassy 21, 361-8(1035). — The ash of 50 ml. beer is distd 


lems, as shown by the detailed analysis of 2 malt samples 
M. shows that there is a correlation between formol no and 
modification provided the protein content of the malt i» 
within reasonable limits The degree of modification is in- 
fluenced by the protein content The analytical results 
show that in case of a high formol no the sol N, wort- 
ext. N, amide N, acidity and maltose increase and the 
wort has a tendency to run dear Simultaneously the 


difference in ext between finely ground and coarsely 6 with anhyd MeOJI and coned HjSO, in a special opp,; 


ground samples and time of conversion decrease. Analy - 
sis of malt samples originating from various crops (1931- 
1934) are tabulated and discussed in respect to N compds. 
and their correlation S Jozsa 

Hordern content of malts. II Liters and O Geiger. 
Wochschr. Brau. 52, 193-5(1035) — Earlier investigations 
(Bishop, C. A. 22, 3729, 24, 1929) indicate that the hor- 
dein content of barleys ranging from 8 0 to 14 0% protein 


the vapors are condensed and titrated with 0 01 N Ba- 
(OII)j Boric acid in certain Roumanian wines. Ibid. 
369-76 — Wines from 20 districts were found to contain 
17.22-93.91 mg II,BO, per 1. New micro method for 
estimating total sulfurous acid in wine, applicable to all 
wines Ibtd. 3(4-83 — Five ml of wine is dtstd in a 
special app. with 2 ml IIjPOj, the vapors being entrained 
a current of H, , the SO, is absorbed in KOI! soln and 


oein content ot Parleys ranging irom 8 U to 14 0% protein in a current of H,, the SO, is absorbed m KOII soln and 
vanes from 29 3 to 4022% expressed in percentage of total 7 detd. lodometrically . New micro method for determining 


protein. The hordein content of 33 malt samples 

detd. by the method of Kicferle and Lintncr (Dissertation, 
Munich), full details of which are given The hordein 
content expressed m percentage of the total N ranged 
from 21 85 to 3422% Although it vaned with the protein 
content of malts lrregulantics Were found because of vari- 
ous degrees of modification Figures are suggested tor 
values representing normally modified malts S Jozsa 
Estimation of extract in barley by the method of Lfiers 
and Miller. R. Otto. Wochschr. Brau 52, 191(1935) — 
The use of supcrclastase (a product of France) is recom- 
mended by L andM.(C A 30.80S 1 ). O suggests try mg 
Oiotasc, which is of similar character and is produced in 
Germany. g j 

The present state of the protein question. 


free sulfurous acid in wine, applicable to all wines. Ibid, 
3S1-9. — By use of the same app which w as used above the 
vapors are absorbed in 0 02 Jv X soln ., which does not act on 
entrained sulfite-aldehyde, and back-titrated with thio- 
sulfate. Microestimation of ash and alkalinity of ash of 
wine. Ibtd 390-2 — Ten ml. of wine is evapd., ashed 
and weighed, and the ash is taken up in 2-3 cc. H,0, 
S treated with 10 cc. 0 02 N II, SO, and titrated with Ba(OH), 
soln against methyl orange. O. W. Wdleox 

Microestimahon of volatile acids in wines. Gh 
Ghimicescu. Ann. set unir Jassy 21, 306-14(1935).— 
Hve ml. of wine is steam -distd. in a modified Parnas- 
Wagner app ; the distdlate is titrated with 0 01 A T Ba- 
(OH), from a buret graduated in 0 01 ml.; SO,isdetd.iodo- 


Wochschr Brau 52 „ P Ko,bach * metrically after addn. of an excess of KOII to an aliquot of 

materials* mlmlpi snStiil k ’ Th ^ v ? nous P”> le “ the distillate and acidification with H,SO,. Amicro method 
roaJtmir. m.ishi/ur “5. chauges^durtng 9 for estimating lactic acid in wines Ibtd. 315-20— One 


malting, mashing and brewing are discussed S Jozsa 
Pechn in hops. H. Fink and J Hartmann. U«A- 
schr. Brau 52, 221(l«3o).— The presence of pectin was 
m,.L dl5eSt . lng hops Wllh 10-15 rimes their weight of 
l/o HiSO, at 4 atm. in an autoclave The presence of 
gaiaetitromc acid Was then detd For the estn the rna- 
tenal was first extd with EtO II and ether. The air-dried 
residual matter was boiled with 0 01 If eitnc acid for 24 


ml of wane (decolorized if necessary with bone*" char) i„ 
placed in a centrifuge tube, exactly neutralized with Ba- 
(OH),, treated with 0 5 ml. BaCl, soln. and distd. HiO to 
make a total vol. of 3 ml.; 7 ml. of 96% ale. is added 
The soln is sepd. from the ppt., evapd. with 1 mj. KjSO, 
« residue ignited to a white ash, treated with 5 ml. 
O 02 JV H,SO, and back -titrated with Ba(OII)*, tins gives 
the total acid; subtracting the previously detd. volatile 
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acid gives the lactic acid Microestunation of malic acid 1 
in wine lb td 321-5 — Malic acid in 5 ml wine is sepd 
as Ba malate (insol in 70% ale ) , which is dissolved in hot 
11,0 and converted into the K salt, from which malic acid 
is set free by 3 ml of Pmerua reagent (1 g p naphthol in 
50 ml coned HiSO,) and detd colonmetncally against a 
standard soln of aniline brown Microcolonmetric 
determination of total tartanc acid in wine Ibid 326- 
0 — Tartanc acid in 2 ml wine is pptd as K bitartrate by _ 
the Dubaquie method ( C A 26, 4907) and detd colon- 
metncally by the Underhill nietavanadate method (C A 
26, 2480) A microcolonmetnc method for estimation of 
potassium in wine Ibid 333-8 — The Kin 25 ml wine is 
pptd as cobaltimtrite, washed with a 1% soln of Al,- 
(SO,)i, then with a 5% soln of Na,PO« to bring the NO, 
group into soln for colorimetric detn in an acid soln. of 
sahpynne The precision is within 1% A new colon- 
metnc method of deter min ing nitrites I but 330-2 — A 3 
soln contg 5-50 mg nitrite is placed in a 20 ml flask with 5 
ml of a 5% soln of sahpynne (in a satd soln of Na 
acetate) and 5 ml of glacial CH,CO,H, and the flask is 
filled to the mark, after 15-20 mm the color is compared 
with a graded senes of solns contg sahpynne and NaNO, 
Potassium in the native wines of Roumania Ibid 339- 
42 —Analyses of 42 wines show K content ranging 0.39— 

0 947 g per 1 Microcolonmetnc estimation of bitartrate 
in wine Ibid 343-5 — K bitartrate is pptd from 2 ml * 
wme with Et,0 ale mist {2 1) and the tartanc acid is 
deld colonmetncally by the metavanadate method (see 
above) New micro method for the colorimetric deter- 
mination of glycerol in wine Ibid 345-51 — One ml 
wine, 4 ml distd 11,0 and 0 5 g CaO are evapd nearly to 
dryness and extd with 90% ale , the ale is evapd off and 
the residue contg glycerol is oxidized with Br water in a 
sealed tube, the liquid is treated with Zn to remove Br, . 
made up to 20 ml and filtered, 1 ml of the filtrate is 
treated with 1 ml of a 5% soln of pyrocateehol and 10 ml 
coned H,SO ( . heated in a sealed tube in a HA) bath for 5 
min , made up to 20 ml and compared colonmetncally 
with a standard soln of glycerol similarly treated Micro- 
determinabon of calcium in wines and its proportions in the 
native wines of Roumania Ibid 352 5 — Using the 
Kramer Tisdall method on 56 wines of different years, G 
finds Ca contents of 37 175 mg per 1 Influence of the 6 
glass apparatus in the determination of small quantities of 
bone acid (m wme and beer) Ibid 35C-G0 — Numerous 
detns showed that when Pyrex or Jena glass is used for B 
detn in wine and beer by distil with II, SO, the results are 
much too high , K glass is preferable Mierodetermina- 
tion of bone acid m beer and its proportions In certain 
native beers Ibid 313 7 — The beer ash is washed with 
r ,?o lnt ° a spec,al flask and distd as usual alter addn 
°L in Roumanian beers vanes from 16 14 to 7 
47 34 mg per 1 similar analyses of Polish and Czecho- 
slovakian beers show 2 97-7 13 mg per 1 O W W 
Report on beer analysis for March and Apnl, 1935 T 
Ancker IVochschr Bran 52,182-3(1935), cf C A 30, 
80S* — Report on 1 12 beer samples S Jozsa 

The present state of brewing technology II Luers 
IVoehsckr Brau 52, 201 5(1935) —A general discussion 
_ , S Jozsa g 

The brewing industry — raw matenals, plant methods, 
equipment, economies and chemical control Gerald L 
White Can Chrm Mel 20 , 3 7, 12(1936) —An illus 
description W H Boynton 

Changes m metabolism of a pure yeast culture in case of 
repeated pitching E Schild and R Y> eber Wochschr 
Brau 52, 101 5(1935) — Various pure yeast cultures were 
used in lab and practical expts The results arc tabu 
lated showing apparent ext , apparent attenuation, pn. 9 
total and volatile acidity, esters, total N, formol N and 
yeast crop The results show that the physiol condition 
of the yeast affects but slightly the compn of beer The 


greatest deviation is noted in esters, which is, however, 
compensated during storage The reason for using m the 
brewhouse a new pure yeast culture after 5-8 pitchmgs is 
merely a safety measure to avoid possible infection and 
assure uniform quality of the beer S Jozsa 

Food yeast from wood-sugar solutions II Hermann 
Fink, Richard Lcchner and I ugen Heimsch Bsochem Z 
283, 71-82(1935), cf C A 29, 822G*— Expts were 
carried out on the cultivation of Torula utihs m wood- 
sugar malt contg Nil, salt as the sole N source The 
synthesis of protein on this artificial medium vanes with 
the method of culturing but also with the compn of the 
wood -sugar malt Best results were obtained with wood 
sugar prepd by the Bergius method. S Morgulis 


Margarine (Ger pat 620, 9S8) 12 


Gerhardt Schaefer Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Emali- 
rung der Hefe beim Lufthefeverfahren Dresden- Risse- 
Verlag 47 pp Reviewed in Chimie dr Industrie 33, 
1466(1935) 

Kionka, Heranch, and Hess, Martin Bier als Nahr- 
stoffspender Der Nahrwert malzreicher Biere Jena: 
G r ischer 32 pp M 2 20 
Memde, Otto Taleln fur die Malzanalyse Berechnet 
nach den Tafeln der Normalcichungskommission 2nd 
ed Nurnberg Carl 24 pp M 1 60 
Veken, Fr van der Agenda du brasseur et du malteur 
Louvain C Uystpruyst F 8 50 Reviewed in BuU 
assoc chtm 52, 839(1935) 


Fermentation Julius Hanak Fr 789,297, Oct 25, 
1935 App for atomizing gas m liquids is described 

Protein degradation products Albert F J. Triedel 
Brit 436,591, Oct. 11, 1935 A nutnent for yeast, which 
may be added alone or together with oxidizing agents, e g , 
KBrOa, or starch to bread dough or to wort for the produc- 
tion of ale , is produced by digesting a protein, e g , waste 
yeast, leguminous seeds, with aq II,PO, or an acid P 
compd at at feast 100° In an example, spent yeast is 
heated with aq H,PO, in an autoclave at 140-150° for 1 
hr 

Apparatus for producing citric acid by fermentation 
O P Protod’yakonov Kuss 38,129, Aug. 31, 1934 
Construction details 

Apparatus (with a rotatable malting drum) for germi- 
nating gram m malt production Augustinus E Jonsson 
U S 2,029,873, Feb 4 Various structural, mech and 
operative details 

Wort Hem I Waterman and Franciscus A M J. S 
van Waesberghe Brit. 436,436, Oct 10, 1935 Wort is 
produced by boiling milk products, sugary substances and 
hops or hop substitutes, and may then be fermented by 
yeast to yield a beverage In an example, skimmed 
milk, cane sugar, sol starch, dild malt coloring and hops 
are boiled with H,0, cooled, filtered and fermented with 
brewer’s yeast at 10“ for 2 days and then at 4“ for 4 days 

Clarifying beer Justin Erwin Poliak and Chemische 
Werkc Manenfelde A -G Bnt 435,706, Sept 19, 1935 
Addn to 393,142 (C A 27,5845) In clarifying beer as 
in 393,142, dry wood meal, fragments of a pitch and paraf- 
fin raixt , or thin disks of pitch, about 3 mm in diam with 
a small central protuberance on 1 side, are introduced to 
the surface of the wort or beer They sink slowly and 
thus clarify the liquid 

Yeast A M Maikov Russ 37,608, July 31, 1934 
Molasses is heated to boiling in the presence of Fe filings 
and HjSO«, sepd from the ppt , treated with water, super- 
phosphate and yeast, and after fermentation has begun 
(NH<)vSO< soln is gradually added After fermentation 
is complete, a current of air is introduced 
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Chemical composition of sweet basil oil from Virginia 
T. K Nelson and M 5 Lawman. Am Perfumer 31, ,09 
70(I935).~Oit distd from the whole fresh flowtnng lierb 
(Octmum txiuhcum I . ) give the following results dp 
» <M31. n’,7 1,4875, ester value (as linalyl arctatc) t >1%, 
ales (as Jinalofil) 05 3%, methoxyl 8 05% (as methyl- 
chavicol 38 15%) Small amts of cineole, eugcnol ami 
sesriuiterperes are present A very small amt of a d 
rotatory terpene may he present f’hihp D Adams 
Materials and manufacture of hand ^preparations 
Maison G de Navarre Am Perfumer 31, 71 2{f935) 
Discussion fillip D Adams 

Oil of parsley I mist b Guenther Ant Perfumer 
31, 73 6(1935) -Oil distd from leaf material (without 
seeds) gave a yiehl of <1 <#/•% and had the following 
tonsts d“ 0 911, M h*0\ r» 1 VCt, and value t 4. 
ester value 8 ester value after acetylation 41 8 The 
ml is msol in -)0% ftOH. but sol tn 9b% with opales- 
cence Presence or absent* of seeds on leaf material 
changes the rotation from d- for leaf material to l- with 
seed material present Philip IJ Adams 

Chaulmoogra and related oils II M Langton 

Pharmaceuticals and Cosmetics 1935, 14'1-V) —A brief 
review of early research on chaulmoogra oils anil their 
present-day therapeutic use Philip 1) Ad ims 

Calamine in pharmacy and cosmetics I J Holton 
Pharmaceuticals and Cosmetics 1935, 153-4 —A discussion 
with formulas of the uses of calamine (?nCOi) tn lotions, 
liquid face powders, liniments and ointments, mud packs 
and complexion clays Philip I) Adams 

Cobalt In cosmetics II Stanley Rcdgrove Pharma- 
ceuticals and Cosmetics 1935, 155-0, cf C A 30,57.1' — A 
lintf review of the toxicology of Co, the use of Co blue and 
Co green as cosmetic pigments and Co salts as hair dyes 
Philip I) Adams 

The alkaloids of Han fang-chi II Hanfangcbin B 
Chih-Fang Hsu. J Chinese Chem Soc 3, 305-71 
(1035) — The fdtrate from hanfangchm A (C A. 29, 
7570’) is evapd. ami treated with C«H« and the inv*! 
matter extd, with MeiCO The resulting hexagonal 
crystals, when reerystd. from 05% ale , yield colorless 
prismatic crystals, hanfangchm If, C M H n NtOi, m 211-2*, 
272 4°. Hanfangdun B is a tertiary l»asc with 
no phenolic hydroxyl, mtrosoamine, mcthylenedioxy or 
carlwnyl group; it appears to contain 2 double Ixands, 2 
— NMe groups and 4— OMe groups Wm If Adolph 
A preliminary study of cultivated Stramonium Pai- 
Nicn Tsao and Szu-Yi Chen / Chinese Chem Soc 3, 
372-0(103 5), — An analysis of Stramonium cultivated in 
Shanghai shows- ash 15 18, alkaloids 0 105% 

, Wm II Adolph 

Note on the distribution of alkaloids In Ephedra simca 
(Ma-huang), M. Tarlt J. Chinese Chem Soc 3, 377- 
80(1935) — Chinese physicians consider that different 
parts of the plant have different therapeutic properties 
In the young herb the total ephednno alkaloids are dis- 
tributed almost evenly between pith and outer stem wall 
In the ripe plant, the pith contains considerably more than 
the outer wall. Wm. II. Adolph 

Fermentation of cigar tobacco Ya V. Fum. Tabach- 
mtya Prom. 1935, No. 4, 27-30 — Cigar tobacco, when 
subjected to fermentation in stacks, shows signs of in- 
sufficient fermentation tn the upper layers and it is beat- 
damaged in places where access of air is too limited (in the 
ct "* er «,«« , , A A. Boehtlingk 

The industry of essential oils and their derivatives In 
Italy and its recent progress Francesco La race Boll 
vm.ctalestas.sper.md essenze e derm 10 , 127-41(1935).— 
A review, G A Bravo 

Artificial Agrumen oils. Alfons M. Burger. Rtech. 
ttaff-lnd. 10, 1 9.5-fi (1 9"J 3) —The artificial bergamot 
temon, orange (Portugal), mandarin and neroti oils a ’ 


discussed. 


The preparation of pharmaceutical sodium phosphate 


PMI RV 

INa.IIPO, 1211,0] Vincenzo Paolirn. Gmz. thins , i tat. 
65, 1.28 ««(!*■ J5) — Treatises on pharmaceutical chemistry 
give the following rt action Ci(HPO,)i + ZN-ijCO, — 
2Na,HPO, + CaCO, + CO, + 11,0, whereas LcU.au and 
Courtois (Traiti de pharmacte chtmique, 1929, C. A. 23, 
9 1 107) givt the reaction 3Ca(H,l’(Ji)i + 4N3,C0 i 
IN ajin-O, + Ca,(PO«)i + 4H»0 + 4CO„ and long ago 
Dcstrein and Frebault (Bull soc chim. rant 27, 499 
(1877)) showed that no CaCO, is formed. IJxpts l,y I* 
show that the reaction is not a double deeemtpn., and if 
Na,CO, is replaced by another base, e £ , NaOJI or NII<- 
t)H, Na,III*0. or (NII.JiHPO, is formed, the medium 
Iconics alk , and Ca,(PO,), is pptr! because the eomh- 
j lions ncirss-iry for the formation of Ca,(POi), from Na,- 
HPO, or (NIDjIIPO, and a sol Ca salt exist Na,HPO, 
can Ijc prcp<l udsantageously from Na,CO, and CallpO, 
Though the latter is only slightly sol in cold water, in 
txnling water it decomposes thus .iCallPO, rt Cai(|’0,)i 
+ Ca(If,PO,), Ca(H,PO ( J, then reacts with Na,CO,. 
Com CaJlPO, can he obtained in grades of high purity, 
so that the resulting Na,IIP0 4 1211,0 is a pure grade. 

C C Davis 

* Anesthetics, especially cocaine and procaine. In relation 
to illicit traffic C Offcrhaiis and C G Iiacrt. Phnrm 
Week Mad 70, 509-10 , 52.5 39 , 017 31, G 55-07, 820-13, 
■17.1 97, 1125 37, im-1201, 12*18-1311, 71,000 75,817- 
23, 1950 3, 13.17—12, 1301-70, 1491-8, 72, KM*), 801-8, 
1411 35, 14 f 1-01(1933-1935) (English summary, 1402- 
4) —The history, pliarmacology, fluorescence, capillarity, 
optical rotation and photomicrographs of a large no. of 
. local anesthetics and their salts are discussed The most 
’ characteristic test for cocaine Is the chloroplatmale, clearly 
recognizable at a ddn of 1 8000 No other anesthetic 
gives the same type of feathery crystals Treatment with 
1ICIO, converts cocaine into a resin from which other 
substances can be washed out, then the rcstn is dissolved In 
HCI and identified with Ft CL A, \V. Dox 

Optical crystallographic study of some derivatives of 
barbital and phenobarbetal. Martin E. HuUquist and 

6 Charles F Poe Ind. f.ng Chem , Anal, Cd. 7, .398-9 
(1935) — Chem, tests are not entirely satisfactory for the 
identification of some barbituric acid denvs., notably 
those of barbital and plicnobarbital, for which optical 
crystallographic data are given and which can be useful m 
the identification of these 2 medicinal substances The 
following ilcrivj. of barbital (I) ami of plicnobarbital (II) 
have liccn prepd. and described: bts(o-bromobenzyl)-l, 
thick roils, m 140“ (tul>e), 141* (block); nt-tsomer, thin 

7 plates, m 01°, V0 9 ; p -isomer, flat rods and plates, m. 
140*, 147°, o-ehloro analog, long rods, in. 127*. 125*; 
m-chloro ssnmer, thin plates, m 102*, 100.5*; p-chloro 
isomer, flat rods ami plates, m. 142", 144*; p-iodo analog, 
rods and thick plates, m. 122°, 123*; m-mtro analog, Jong 
ncedks, m IV)*, 11,0’; p-isomcr, needles and rods, in. 
1112®, 103*, diphenacyl-l, flat rods and plates, m. 191*, 
192 ; bts(p-bromophenaeyl)-l, rods, m 191.5*, 193°; bts- 

B (o-bromobensyl) -II, short rods, m 110", 113*; m -isomer, 
thm plates, in 130*, 1.30°; pssomer, linn plates twinned, 
m 117*, 118*; m-chloro analog, thin plates, m. Ill”, 
111*; p-tsomer, 2 forms of crystals, thin plates twinned, 
m. Ill®, 111®, and thick plates, m. 113*, 114*; bsodo 
analog, thick plates ami rods, m. 127-8*, 127“; m-ntlro 
analog, flat rods and plates, m. 149.5", 151"; p-isomer, 
rods ami needles, tn. 18’ 5°. 181°; bis(p-bromophenaeyl)- 
II, rods and needles, m. 101 s , 107*. In general, these 
9 cotnpds were obtained by refluxing cqutv. amts of barbi- 
tal or phenobarbita! and K,CO, or Na,CO, dissolved in a 
little more than enough boiling 11,0 to make n gatd. soln., 
and a soln. of benzyl or phenacyl halide (2 mol. quantities) 
in an amt of ale. twice as lirge as the amt. of 1 1,0 used to 
dissolve the barbituric acid salt. \V. O E 

Effect of hot solvents on ergot— effect of storage on’the 
activity of ergot. It. T. Corran and V. E. Kymill . Quart. 
J. I harm. Pharmacol. 8, 337-9(1935).— Ft, O, C,H,C),, 
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CjHCti and C»H, ext the major portion of the alkaloids, 1 
light petroleum does not ext. them With CH,Clj and 
CfHa, quant, recovery of the alkaoids was eSected , thus 
the a lkal oids are extd and not destroyed by these solvents 
W O E. 

Properties of glycols — use of propylene glycol as a sol- 
vent in pharmaceutical preparations C L M Drown 

Quart J Pharm Pharmacol 8,390-7(1935)' — Attention - - 

is directed to the toxicity of p-dioxanc and C,H ( (OH),. g index of 31 9-32.8. The index for 
In assaying C>H«(OH)j (I) galenicals involving the use of ^ tv.» ,n> 

EtjO or CHCIj for extn , the galenical should be diluted 
with at least */i its vol of H,0 Solas of certain alkaloids 
in I can be freely diluted with 11,0 without pptn I tends 
to mask the reaction of certain alkaloidal reagents, notably 
picnc and tannic acids Phenol phthalein can be dis- 
pensed in sol n in therapeutic doses The halogen salts of 
Na and K are very sol in I, as are also dyes, I would there- 
fore be a suitable preservative, notably for sirups It is a 


solvent for most volatile oils, and may function i 
able menstruum for tinctures (especially senega) owing to 
its non-volatility, its solvent powers, miscibility with HjO 
and EtOH, and its preservative action I considerably 
retards the volatilization of EtN'O, and may conveniently 
replace EtOH m sweet spirits of niter WOE 
Assay of quinine in iron and quinine citrate and quinine 
salts J S Toal and A J Jones Quart J Pharm 


with and without atropine, as a preanesthetic. 

G. H. W. Lucas 
The methyl index of some balsams, rosin3 and drugs of 
animal origin. M M Janot and S Sabetay. Bull. jet. 
pharmacol 42, 529-32(1935) — The Me index is the quan- 
tity of Me expressed in mg developed by 1 g of substance 
when heated with HI. The value tor balsam of Peru 
vanes between 19 5 and 22 8, solid balsam of Peru has an 
i no of other sub- 
is reported The general use of the Me index for 
characterization of this group of substances is recom- 
mended. A E. Meyer 

Evaluation of mercurial antiseptics in the presence of 
serum Dorothea E Smith, E. J Czarnetzky and 
Stuart Mudd. J. Bact 31, 7-8(1936). — Serum binds 
metaphen, merthiolate and HgCl, so that they are in- 
effective for intravenous use John T. Myers 

A practical evaluation of antiseptics for use in oral hy- 


Pharmacol 8, 401 5(1935) — Evaluation of quinine in Fe 4 Setm-com. distns 


giene. M A Jacobson J. Bact 31, 9(1935). — De- 
pending on the antiseptic dilns of 1 2, 1 3, 1 4, etc 
(each 5 cc contg 1 cc. of sterile saliva) killing 0 5 cc of a 
21-hr broth culture of Staphylococcus aureus in less than 1 
mm exposure are claimed to have 2, 3 or 4 antiseptic 
units, resp John T. Myers 

Bulgarian otto of roses R. Gamier and Mrs S Sabe- 
tay Ann Jots. 28, 585-9(1935), cf C. A. 28, 5927» — 


and quinine citrate by wt differs from evaluation b> i 
tion This difference is due in part to the loss of basicity 
in the quinine which is effected during the rnanuf of the 
scales This loss of basicity in quinine may be brought 
about in the process of assay unless special precautions are 
taken EtjO and CHCli are not interchangeable in the 
assay if the final result is to be the wt of dried residue 
following simple evapn of the solvent A suggestion is , 
made to standardize the upper limit for the assay of Fe and 
quinine citrate by wt , and the lower limit by titration 
W O b 

Flue-cured tobacco Natural aging of flue cured ciga- 
ret tobaccos L F Dixon, F R Darkis, F A Wolf, J 




e petals, sepg 


the oil obtained directly and that obtained by redistn 
of the water, and 9 analyses of the products are tabulated 
and discussed Presence of EtOH (in greater amts in the 
oil from the water than in the direct oil) was confirmed; 
also, that the apparent rhodinol content (detd by hot 
formylation) exceeds 40 to 45%, that the rhodinol 
geramol ratio a greater than 1, and that all otto of roses 
contains azulenogemc sesquiterpenes which are present 
in greater amts in direct oil than in oil from water The 
following rapid method is recommended for the detn of 
stearoptenes to 2-4 e of sample in a ISO-cc. Erlenmeyer 
flask add 80 cc of 75% ale , heat a few min on the water 
bath, immerse while stirring m an ice-water mixt , filter 
under suction on a Tramm funnel through a tared filter 
paper dried at 75", wash with 200 cc of 75% ale and dry 

. .... . to const wt macrystg dish at exactly 75 , dissolve in a 

cigaret tobacco lor 3 successive crops was studied for 30 6 little CHC1, and add a few drops of a 5% soln of Br it 


mouths Environmental conditions in these tobaccos 
were not favorable for the activity of bacteria and molds 
and it is believed that these agencies played a very minor 
part in the aging process Little self heating occurred 
Small amts of CO,, AcOH, HCO,H and NH, were evolved 
during aging Decreases in sugar, total N, water-sol N, 
amino N, nicotine, total acids and p a took place during 
the 30 month period It is probable that the aging proc- 
ess is essentially chem , the main reaction being that 
between sugars and amino compds with the formation of 
melanoidms and CO, L E Gilson 

New medicaments F Zermk Deut mtd Wochschr 
61,178,347, 1004, 1288,1816(1935) — A hevit descsvptaea 
of drugs introduced in Germany during 1935 A G 
Combined iodine in iodine ointment D Ifenville 
Analyst 01, 27(1936) —In making I, ointments much of 


CHCI,, there should be at most a slight green coloration 
showing the presence of not more than a trace of azuleno- 
gemc sesquiterpenes A Papineau-Couture 

Opium assay Joseph Rosin and C J. Williams J 
Am Pharm Assoc 24, 10.>3-62(1935) — A study of the 
lime method of opium assay for morphine (I). Dissolving 
the I obtained in hot MeOH before titration eliminates (on 

„ the basis of I content) about 2% of foreign titratable sub- 

in reaction being that 7 stances ealed as I Assays of pure I by the U S P and 
'BP methods confirmed the "assay loss" of practically 1 
mg of I per cc. of lime-I soln as indicated in the B. P , 
the “loss” fluctuating somewhat unless definite and uni- 
form cnwdi.l.vjws are. raavatavari va Vbt assay . #Aww A half 
the loss is attributable to the soly of I in the assay solv- 
ents, the greater part (if not all) of the balance is caused 
by the solvent action of the NH.Cl on I, adsorption dr 


the I, is k>st either by volatilization or by combining with 8 lime may be responsible for a small portion of the loss 


the paraffin base Some ointments contain 

W' T H 

Determination of elemental sulfur in sulfur ointment. 
II R. Fleck and A M Ward Analyst 61, 28-30(1936) 
McLachlan and Mathews (Analyst 35, CIO) have com- 
pared their method of detg free S with that of F and W 
( Analyst 48, 199(1922)) but it is shown here that there is 
the possibility of some of their values being a little too 
high W’ T II 

Psyllium seed from Cyprus Anon Cyprus Ay J 
29,98-9(1934) — The samples contained 11,083-11 Sand 
oil 0 4-7 0% and had swelling factors of 14 0-17 A The 
seed compared favorably with com Spanish and French 
seed K D Jacob 

Paraldehyde and other preliminary hypnotics Albert 
H. Miller. Anesthesia and Analysis 15, 14-21(1936) — 
A comparison of paraldehyde with barbiturate, asertm, 


Increasing the quantity of NII.CI used or the temp during 
pptn of I increases the loss It is recommended that 
(1) in the U S p assay the quantity of NH,C1 be reduced 
from I 0 to 0 5 g , which is several times the theoretical 
quantity required for a 15% opium, (2) the pptn temp 
(standing overnight) be restricted to about 10°. Satn or 
near-satn of the hme-I soln with NaCI before adding 
N1LC1 raises by 1-2% the quantity of I pptd , but also 
increases co pptn of oth»r alkaloids The I pptd in the 
U S P assay (and probably also in other assays) carries 
about 3% of non -phenolic by-alkaloids which >s counted as 
1 Since opium contains also other alkali-sol non I alka- 
loids, these, if present in appreciable quantity, may also 
produce high results for I. By coincidence of counter- 
balancing error factors, the U. S P. assay seems to indi- 
cate very dose to the true I content. A P.-C 

The action of alkalies and alkali salts on antipynne. 
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Lloyd E. Hams anil Frcell D Tebow. J. Am. Pha r m 1 
Assoc 24, 10b9-70( 1935) .—On addn of antipyrinC to 
coned, solos, of alkalies or alkali salts tlierc seps an im- 
miscible liquid, which disappears on diln of the nH*t 
with 11,0, or which oil standing gradually changes f° » 
tryst. substance identified as antipynne. The immistfiole 
liquid is believed to be an isomeric form which change* to 
the usual cryst form on standing. A P -C- 

Phytochemical notes CXI I. The sterols of Achillea 8 

millefolium Ole Gisvold J. Am Pharm Assoc fi. 
10711 1035) . cf . C A 29, 3SG5\ 41%‘ —The unidentified 
sterol, in 13-4-5**, giving an acetate m 123-4®, found b> 
Graham in milfoil (C A 28, 31S3*). is shown to be a 
must of stigmastcrol and a sitosterol in which the letter 
predominates A Papmeau-Couture 

Comparison of spectrometric method and antirfouj’ 
tnchlonde test for estimation of vitamin A potency 
S Jones and \V G Christiansen J Am Pharm Assoc ^ a 
24, 1072-4(1*135) — Cod-liver oils which had been tested 
biologically for vitamin A potency were subjected to the 
SbCl, test in I lab , and to the spcctrometnc method m - 
labs With one exception the SbCl, test gave value* »n 
fur agreement with those of the biol assays By the 
spcctrometnc method, with one exception the value* *or 
oils of high potency were in reasonable agreement with 
those of the biol assavs, but for oils of low potency the 
vanations were considerably greater A 1’ -C 

Compound solution of cresol— vanation of phenol co 
efficient when different oils are used for saponaceous D»*e 
P. L Damn, A G Worton and P E Bilibins J. Am 
Pharm Assoc 24, 1077 9(1935) —Several oils (corn, soy- 
bean, coconut, limccd) will make a satisfactory compd 
soln of cresol Peanut and sesame oils arc not desirable 
for use in such a product Coconut oil is the only <>ne of 
the gToup that can be used to manuf a satisfactory product 
which at the same time shows an increased PhOII cocfl , 
and for this reason it may be desirable os a base for this 
prepn. It seems that there inay be oils more desirable for 
this purpose than linseed oil which is now prescribed by 
the U. S, I*. A. Papincau -Couture 

Improvement In technic In the preparation of three 
common products. Edward D. Davy. / Am Pharm. 
Assoc. 24, 1079-81(1035) — The following change* are 
suggested for facilitating the prepn. and improving the 
following products Sirup of while pine compd N P — 
To correct the excessive sassafras oil residue in this Sirup, 
if the oil is added to the menstruum the excess is retained 
by the drag and satn is all that should be expected 
LJtxir phenobarbitai . — Filtration difficulty is avoided by 
macerating the cudbear in ale., gly cerol and 11,0 in approx, 
the same ratio as is represented in the finished product, 
the phenobarbitai is dissolved in a small amt. of ale. re- 
served for this purpose and added to the clear filtrate from 
the cudbear Sabo moUis V S P IX —Dissolve the 
alkali in 11,0 (10% of the wt. of finished soap) and im- 
mediately add all the oil and stir well, stimng the mixt at 
intervals to emulsify the unsapond oil is all that is neces- 
sary for sapon. Occasionally when working with small 
quantities and always when working with 500-800 fti or 
more the 11,0 content must be increased by about 20/o ns 
sapon. approaches completion. A. Papmeau-Couture 
Advances in disinfectants In 1935. Emil Klarmann 
Soap (Sanitary Products Sect ) 12, No. 1, 05, 97(1036) — 
A review of testing methods and effectiveness ol different 
types of materials and ultraviolet rays as disinfectants 
Twenty-six references Henry H Richardson 

The phenol coefficient as a measure of the practical 
value of disinfectants Jack C Varley. Soap (Sanitary 
Products Sect ) 12, No. 1, 101, 103, 121(1936) —Coal tar 
or cresol type disinfectants when dild to 20 times their 
phenol coca ore equally effective in killing several types 
of pathogenic microorganisms V claims the phenol 
cocif. when used m this way is a suitable measure of these 
disinfectants. Tnc references. Henry 11. Richardson 
Site's?-, J-g-GwMlMd.. rlrch Pharm Cta 42. 
«V 5 'r (U j J ) ~r lle \ a, vn (I), a substitute for the prepn 
distributed under the name argolaral (II) was 
Prepd. from 11 g. 10% AgNO, sola. (HI) and 9S g. filtered 


40% (CII,)»Ni soln. (IV) by shaking III with 20 g. IV 
and then adding the remaining amt of IV; it has sp. gf. 

1 001 It should be kept in properly closed bottles, pro- 
tected from light Its identity with II was established by 
electrometric titrations with 0 1 N NaCl and 0.1 N KI; 
the cell Ag 0 01 .V AgNO,, 0 00 IV KNO, | 3 mol. KNO,, 
0 45 mol NaNO, 1 1 or II | Ag was used The results are 
given in tables and illustrated graphically. The thera- 
peutic effects of I and II were also identical. The Ag ions 

! of I arc present mainly in complex combination with 
(CH,),N< (V). The equil between the Ag ions, V and the 
Ag-V ions shifts and occurs instantaneously By the 
consumption of Ag ions the Ag-V ions therefore cleave off 
Ag ions and I thus acts ns a Ag-ion buffer It is note- 
worthy that the concn of the Ag ion increases by diln. 
with water liccausc 1 Ag ion is combined with 2 mol, V 
(if Pawclka, C A. 18, 3559) The equil. between Ag-V 

3 ion, Ag ion and V is illustrated by AgV, + ^ Ag + + 2V, 
tbe mass action equation for which IS a Ac * flVV a AsV, + *■ 
ID - * *\ or c\,» «* 10-* "(fAgVjV^V 1 ), concns ( C ) 
being considered equal to the activities (a) The latter 
equation shows that the concn of Ag ion is proportional 
to the content of Ag because Ag is present mainly as Ag-V 
ion, but the fact that the Ag-ion concn also is raversdy 
pro]x>rtional to the square of the concn of V explains that 
the Ag-ion concn of I increases by diln. with water. 

4 Excepting very dil and very coned solns. a diln. with 
equal parts of water will double tbe Ag-ion concn. The 
Ag-iou concn in I itself is very small and can be ealed 
approx according to 0 239 - 0 0577 log( 10'*/*). where 
0 239 is the voltage measured by a cell consisting of the 2 
half-clcctrodes Ag/I and Ag/0 01 N AgNO,. According 
to this equation the Ag-ion concn (x) in I is IQ - * * (cf 
C A 23, 42**8) Todet the AgNO, in I weigh 25 00 g. I 

, in an Erlcnmeyer flask-, dil with 50 cc water and acidify 
vv itli 20 cc UNO,. Add 5 cc feme Nil, sulfate soln. and 
titrate with 0.1 A' NII,CNS. One cc. 0 I N NIf.CNS 
corresponds to 0 01G99 g. AgNO,. D. Thuesen 

Peppermint oils Truest J Parry’ and George Fergu- 
son Chemist and Druggist 124, 37(1936). — Eor 23 Eng- 
lish oils, 50 American and 0 Keny a ods, results of the detn. 
of sp. g., n, [a]t» esters as AcOMc, total menthol and 
menthouc arc tabulated. In 13 samples of English oils 

6 from the same plant, distd between 1927 and 1935, 
menthol varied from 42 to 64%, menthone from 29 to 42% 
and esters from 2 3 to 6 2%. Tbe other English oils, 
mostly of 1935, the American (1934-5) and the Kenja oils 
contained, re*p.. menthol 5222-G4 9, 40.8-61.7, 52.7- 
00.3%. menthone 22 0-32 7, 1G 9-30 8 (in 17 samples), 
10 0-13.7%; esters 3.1-10 1, 4 5-11.0, 24.1-33.3%. 

S Waldbott 

Determination of oxydimorphine. R. Drcvon. /. 
pharm. chim 22, 97-10G(I935) ; cf. Lculier and Dubreuil, 
C .4. 20, 1826, L. and Drevon, C. A. 26, 3839 — The 
reagent is pure HiSO, (d 1 S30) 20 cc , with Ac,0 (98- 
9%) , 1 cc. A mixt. of 2 cc. reagent and 0 05 mg. alkaloid 
(I) applied m the fonn of the sibcotungstate ppt. gives a 
characteristic green color of max. intensity, with max. 
absorption band in the red and orange at 0355 A. Into a 
13-cc. centrifugal tube (cleaned with chromate mixt.) put 

8 5cc soln. of I, add 5 drops 5% aq. silicotungstic acid soln. 
and 0 03 g KHCO, Put the tube for 30 min. into melt- 
ing icc, then mix with 1 drop of gelatinous BaSO, (radio- 
graphic type), centrifuge for 3 mm (3000 r. p. m ), again 
add 1 drop BaSO, mixt , rotate for 3 min. and pour off 
the dear liquid. Dry the inside walls with paper, cool 
ogam and add exactly 2 cc. freshly pptd. and cooled re- 
agent. Stir up the dot with a glass rod ; BaSO, and I dis- 
solve AfterJO mm at ordinary temp, compare the tint 

9 in a Baudouin and Besnard colorimeter with standards 

made up cither from known quantities of I, or from an 
adjusted scale of tints prepd. with solns. of nitrates of Cu, 
Ni and Co The best conditions are obtained when 5 cc. 
of sola, of 1 contains 0 4-0 10 mg. I, but the reaction is 
still pos. at a concn. of 0 03 mg I per 5 cc. The cxpU. 
er r» r,l li = *^%,’ » S Waldbott 

yumidine thiocyanate; gravimetric and volumetric 
determination of quinidiae. R. Monnet. J. pharm. 
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chm 22, 112-19(1935) —The detn of C»H*NiOi {A) in 1 Pharmaceutical Chemistry Research Reports (China) 
cinchona prepns is usually based on the low soly. of HI A ' ” n u " ,l, “ r **”*'~ l 

inHiO(l 1250 at 15®). M recommends in its place the 
HCNS <4 salt (B) which is less sol in HjO (1 1477 at 
20°), soly is further decreased by excess of KCKS or 
(NHOCNS used m its prepn or in its detn bywt To an 
aq soln of a basic salt of A, neutral to litmus and contg. 
not more than 0 20 g A, add excess of KCNS, filter, wash 
first with a little H t O, then with a satd aq soln of B, dry 
at 120“ and weigh In the presence of other cinchona 
bases, whose HCNS salts are more sol in HjO and in ale 
than B, the same method can be used if a 3rd washing with 
6 X 1 cc 96% ale satd with B is applied Similar ppts 
with KCNS are formed with emetine, papaverine, strych- 
nine, veratrme and berberine, but none with 22 other 
alkaloids named, nor with digitalm, strophanthm, acet- 
anilide, adrenaline, antipyrine, procaine, phenacetin, urea, 
barbital, etc For the volumetric detn of A (r " ** * c “ 
as nitrate or basic sulfate in aq soln neutral 1 
evap to 20 cc , add a definite excess of 0 1 N KCNS and 
det this excess in an aliquot vol with 0 1 AT AgNOj The 
gravimetric method is accurate within < 1%, the volu- 
metric method is rapid, but gives low results because the 
pptg excess of KCNS that can be used is limited S \V 
A new specific reaction for yohimbine M Pesez. J 
pharm chim 22, 164-5(1935) — By warming a mixt of 
coned HjSOt, an aq sola of chloral and a soln of yo- 
himbme-HCl salt on the water bath, a blue color is ob- 
tained L Rossi, A del Boca and R Lobo Ibtd 566 — 

The same reaction has been described before (cf C A 26, 

5703) S Waldbott 

Chemistry of Australian-grown tobacco N F B Hall 
and J C Earl J Council Set Ind Research S, 277-80 
(1935) — The smoke from “good’ tobaccos is slightly acid 


r neutral, while that from "bad” tobaccos is usually 5 p 15 


{New journal). Published irregularly by the Central 
rteld Health Sta , Natl. Committee for Economic Re- 
construction, Nanking, China Vol I, No 1 appeared in 
May, 1935 

Bernoulli, Eugen, and Thomaim, Julius Ubersicht der 
gebrauchlicheu und neuereu Arzneimittel fur Arzte, 
Apotheher und Zahnarzte 4th ed Basel Schwabe. 
566 pp F. 10 

Cooper, J W , and Denston, T. C A Textbook of 
Pharmacognosy 2nd ed London Sir I Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd 522 pp 18s. Reviewed in Pharm J. 136, 
67(1936) 

The Extra Pharmacopoeia of Martindale and Westcott. 
Vol II 20th ed , edited by C E Corfield London 
The Pharm Press. SS9 pp 22s 6d Reviewed hi J 
Roy Soc Arts S4, 199(1935); Analyst 60,855, J State 
6 15 g 3 Med 44,61(1936) — Cf C /l. 27, 1451 
htmus), Gastard, Joseph La pharmacie pratique en clientele 
3rd ed revised and enlarged Pans Lc franjois 566 
pp F. 33. 

Kem, Walter Angewandte Pbarmazie Berlin Dcut- 
scher Apotheker-Verlag 186 pp. M 6 20. 

Oosterhuis, A G • Synthese en pharmacologische eigen- 
schappen van a-mcotine Assen - Van Gorcum & Co 
83 pp FI 2 90 

Reko, Victor A Magische Gifte Rausch- und 
Betaubungsmittel der neuen Welt. Stuttgart. F. Enke 
160 pp M 6 40 

Schmrer, Montz, T Medizmal-Index und thera- 
peutiscbes Vademecum 1936 ed Vienna F Deu- 
ticke 256 pp M 4 60 

Sivadjian L’mdustrie des produits pharmaceutiques en 
1933 et 1934 Paris Gauthier-Villars & Cle 42 pp 


defimtely alk The N content of a good light tobacco 
about 1 0-1 5% (of dry solids), that of the best samples 
2 0-2 5% and that of the very bad Australian grown 
samples 3 0-4 5% Analyses show that harvesting too 
early anchors an excessive amt of nitrogenous substances 
in the leaf, which are not removed during curing About 
25% of the total solids disappear during flue curing 

h!i'L°ii lhe . ? 19 ehmmated, and the percentage of N in ~ Uufaden fur die pharmakognostischen UnteVsuchungen 

! m Untemcht und in der Praxis Edited by Richard 


Solomon, Chas Prescription Writing and Formulary 
The Art of Prescribing Philadelphia J. B. Lipplncott 
Co 351 pp S4 

Stephenson, Thos Incompatibility in Prescriptions 
and How to Avoid It, with a Dictionary of Incompati 
bilities 4th ed Edinburgh The Prescriber Offices 
62 pp 6s Reviewed in Pharm J. 135, 542(1935) 


degradation of protein substance occurs during curing 

E D Walter 

An acid ester present in the root of the Valenana officin- 
alis Lmil Cionga Compt rend 201, 1152-4(1935), 
cf C A 29, 3770* — By fractionation of the oil obtained 
from the roots of the valerian, a product (I), bo ■ 120-22°, 
dj* 1 0214, [o]V 4 83°, n'3 1 43657, was obtained Hy- 


Wasieky. Bd I 257 pp 
M 16 Leipzig F Deuticke 

Weese, Helmuth Digitalis Leipzig G Thu 
296 pp M 26 

Wester, D H Pharmacognosie in tabellen-vi 
5th ed Groningen Erven A. de Jager. 95 pp 
2 75 


Bd II 420 pp 


FI 


7 * Worral], R N Tab.e of Incompatibles London 
/in^ecfr-j s .jal g r l 56 Hence I must John Bale, Sons and Damelssou Ltd ls6d Reviewed 
m Ind Med Cat 70,532(1935) 

The National Formulary 6th ed Prepared by the 
Committee on National Formulary Washington, D C * 
Am Pharm Assoc 556 pp $5 

Year Book of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 


be Me,CHCH(CO,H)OCOCH,CHMe, J White 
Isopropyl alcohol Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
J Am Med Assoc 105,1684(1935) — Acceptance of iso- 
Pr flic (I; for admission to New and Nonoflicial Remedies 
I is used for the removal of creosote from the skin as a pro- 
phylactic agent against creosote burns and has been recom- 
mended for the disinfection of the skin and of hypodermic 
syringes and needles and m the administration of insulin 
It is not potable and should not be relied upon to destroy 
such spore-bearing organisms as Clostridium lelani, 
Clostridium uelchu or Bacillus anthracss phys consts 
and tests for aldehyde, acetone and nonvolatile content 
are given A dosage form, Saf-T-Top Isopropyl Alcohol, 
*W%, intended solely for the removal of creosote from the 
skin ha* been prepd C R Addmall 


Sex hormones (Bennett) 18 Esters of ammo ales 
with 9-acrtdmecarboxyhc acid (SamdabJ, Welder) 10 
Piperazine (Vinaver) 10 Extg lipoids, etc (Brit pat 
435,798) 27. Substituted sulfides [used in pharmacy) 
(Ger. pat 620, 8S9) 10 Ureides [used as soporifics] 
(Ger pat. 620,903) 10 Barbituric acid compd. (Ger 
pat. 620,998) 10. Condensation products of aromatic 
hydroxy eompds with alkenols (U. S pat 2,029,539) 10 


Adhesive tape and gauze dressings Warner Eustis and 
Paul Walter (to Kendall Co ) US 2,029,260, Jan 28 
App used and various mfg details are described 
Anesthetic Samuel D Goldberg (to Novocol Chemi- 
cal Mlg Co Inc ) Can 355,246, Jan 7, 1936 A 
compn for hypodermic injection contains procame-HCl 
20, M Na,HPO, 0 022 M KH,PO, 0 005, M NaCl 0 1, SI 
9 NallSO, 0 01, adrenalme 0 052 g and 0 001 N HiPO, 2 
cc in sufficient H,0 to make 1 1 The soln has a sp gr. 
of approx 1 0110 and a *n value of 6 7. Cf C A. 29, 
5224* 

Etuaction of antipynne E A Tzofin Russ 38,153, 
Aug 31, 1934 Antipyrine is extd with hot C<H<Met 
from the reaction mass obtained in the methylatiou of 
phenylmethylpyrazolone in the usual manner 
Barbituric acid derivatives Ernest II Volwilcr and 
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Donates L Tabern (to Abbott Laboratories). Can. i 1935. A compn to be applied to thcskm asaprotectlon 
378 Nov 26 1035. Barbituric acids substituted on 1 against mosquitos contains citronella oil, geranium oil, 
J04,rf<8,«ov ; -io, 1 OJ. a ^ rhlnral hvdrate. crvstd. otiassm and ale. 


N atom and doubly substituted on the C atom by satd or 
unsat d. alkyl groups, at least one of which is a secondary 
or tertiary alkyl group are prepd by condensing the ap- 
propriate disubstituted malomc or cyanoacctic ester with 
the appropriate substituted urea The products are 
sedativ c, anesthetic or soporific Can 354,379 Hyp- 
notic and sedative barbituric acid denvs substituted in 
the 5 -position by Ft,CH(CH,)„ in which y is any whole 
no , are obtained by condensation of malomc or cyano- 
acetic ester denvs with urea 

Salts of organic bases Jean L Rcgmcr hr 78'), 150, 
Oct 24, 1935 Salts obtained by combining loial anes- 
thetic bases such as cocaine and no\ ocame with particular 
org acids, such as phertylacctic, phenylbutylaceiie, ben- 
zoic, salicylic, acetic, formic, phcnylpropiomc and cin- 
namic acids are found to have greatly increased action over 
the salts generally used 

Hydrogen peroxide products Alexander Wacker Gts 
fur elektrochcmische Industrie GmbH (Helmut 
Muller and Tranz Trinkl. inventors) Gcr 020,574, Oct 
23, 1935 (Cl 12o 12) Solid storable HA products arc 
obtained by making AcONa or AcOK into a paste with 
aq HtOi soln and evapg «n tacuo at 00-70° The prod - 
uct is used as a disinfectant Pxamples are given Cf 
C. A 29,859* 

Cosmetics George H H Hardy Tr 789,253, Oct 
25, 1935 A cosmetic suitable for painting the lips com- 
prises one or more aniline dyes, c g , eosin, and a solid 
powder such as chalk or kiesclguhr 

Massage composition U S Industrial Alcohol Co 
Tr 788,811, Oct 18, 1935 A sc mi so! id compn contg 
more than 85% by wt ol EtOll and which becomes liquid 


menthol, chloral hydrate, crystd. qtiassin and ale. 

Antiparasibc charge for gun cartridges Otto V. Huff- 
man U S 2,023,217, Jan 21. An explosive is formed 
into a unitary mass with a binder and an antiparasitic 
material 

Antianemia preparation. William J Horn (to Mc- 
2 Kesson & Bobbins Inc.). Can 355,214, Jan 7, 193R. 
The principal ingredients of the prepn arc an Te dcriv. of 
protein, such as Tc peptonate, and a Cu deriv. of protein, 
such as Cu casemate The Cu deriv acts as a catalyzer 
for the action of the I'c in the hemoglobin regeneration 
Antianemia substance George B Walden (to TIi 
Lillv and Co ) Can 351, 43G, Nov 20. 1935 To 
stomach and liver tissues are added I'c and vitamin B 
, I g , 10 lb of whole stomachs arc mixed with 20-100 
J lb of minced livers, dried and digested under acid, c g , 
HC1, at a temp l>clow 40" 11,0 and fats arc removed 

from the material To the mixt is added 1—10 lb of 
reduced I'c and 1000 30,000 vitamin B complex. 

Colloidal copper-containing composition for treating 
anemias John Torigian (to Drug Products Co ) US 
2,028,575, Jan 21 Colloidal Cu hydroxide is earned in 
suspension in an aq soln of an org hydroxy acid salt such 
4 as gluconic acid or Na gluconate 

Sera for treatment of malignant tumors I G Tarbcn- 
mdusinc A -G Brit 430,292, Oct 4, 1935 Prepns 
arc obtained from the organs, bone marrow or body fluids 
of animals that have been inoculated with fresh virulant 
tumor cells, or with exts or pressed juices thereof prepd 
according to Dm 300,503 (C A 27, 3037), but have re- 
mained tumor -free Exts or pressed yuiccs of the glands 


by slight fnction with the skin is made by adding a gel- * or other organs may be obtained, the exts by means of 

• , __i. . , i i , H.O. an till tn nt nr nri» linmrtt. which nrrfornhlv con - 


forming agent, such as an alkali salt of a higher fatty acid, 
and a normally solid wax or waxes, such as carnauba wax, 
to EtOH. Paraffin, lanolin and a fat glyceride may also 
be incorporated 

Estrogenic substances Schcring-Kahlbaum A -G 
Brit 437,051, Oct 23, 1935 These are extd from the 
tubers of Buka supertn by means of volatile solvents, e 
g , TtOH, MeOH, Me, CO Cf C A 29, 7022’ 

Hormone extracts Schermg-Kahlbaum A -G Ger 
020.999, Oct 31, 1935 (Cl 12 p 17 10). Crude exts of 
genital-gland hormones are refined by treatment with an 
acylating agent, preferably in the presence of an indifferent 
solvent, sepg. the estenfied from the unesterified constitu- 
ents, and sapong the hormone-ester mixt The acetyl- 
ation may be carried out by means of acid halide and a 
HCl-bindmg agent Thus, a crude ext from male urine 


It,0, aq salt solns or org liquids, which preferably con- 
tain II|0 The solns obtained may be purified by addn 
of solvents, c g , ale , Me, CO. Tt,0, to ppt impurities or 
by addn of adsorbents, e. g , Al(OH),, active charcoal, 
to remove liallast substances 
Therapeutic camphor-group tetrazoles Karl T 
Schmidt (to E Bilhuber, Inc ) US 2,029,799, Teb 4. 
By treating camphor with at least 2 m ok of hydrazohe 
acid in the presence of a catalyst such as SbCI, or SnCti, 
camphortetrazole, m 242-3", is obtained Mixed a- and 
0-thujones and pure fl-thujone similarly form tetrazoles 
m 86° and 93-5°, resp Purification of the products may 
be effected by recry stn of their double HgCl, compds. and 
cither racemic or optically active forms of the products 
may be produced, both having therapeutic analeptic 
effects relatively Irce Irom paralyzing properties. Several 


is dissolved in toluene and treated with a soln of toluene- 7 examples with details and modifications of procedure are 


pyridme-HCl is filtered off, the toluene is distd off and the 
residue sepd by fractional cry stn or extn to obtain the 
toluenesulfomc acid ester of the hormone, which is sapond 
to give an oily product Another example is given Cf 
C. A . 30, 575* 

Vitamins Charles \V Hooper (to Wmthrop Chemical 


Medicinal products from chlorophyll and its derivatives 
Syngala Tabrik fur chemischsynthetische und ga'emsche 
Arzneimittcl G m. b II Brit. 430,791, Oct. 14, 1935 
Tomes are obtained by treating chlorophyll, porphins or 
like complex compds derived therefrom, with reagents 
yielding ions of both Cu and Te The products may be 


Co). Bnt 4oG,<13,Oct 10,1935 Vitamin D prepns filtered and washed, c g , with dil acid and ale., and then 

are produced by dissolving an antirachitic vitamin D ip •» dispersed in an inert liotnH <- «r TT.fl nr an „.i ~ 

propanediol, preferably 1,2-propanediol 


Ergot alkaloids Chemische Tabrik vorni Sandoz 
1 r. 788,812, Oct. 18, 1935 Ergot alkaloids are sepd and 
prepd in the pure state by subjecting solns of ergot alka- 
loids to a chromatographic adsorption according to the 
method of Tawell m indifferent solvents The crude 
r solns of alkaloids are dissolved in indifferent 


treatment m a colloid mill and (or) with the addn of a.. 
emulsify tng agent, c g , gum arable or gelatin They may 
also be dispersed In fats with lecithin as dispersing agent. 
Alternatively, dispersions of the crude products may be 
made by adding an emulsifying agent to the reaction mixt 
In an example, an ale chlorophyll soln. is treated wtth a 
soln of TcCIi and CuSO, acidified with HCI and the mixt. 


solvents such as C.H, and Us liotnologs, CHCU or dithloro- 9 heated, the ppt contg 2% Te and 2 5% Cu being filtered 
ethylene, and the solas arc passed into a column contg ofr 


adsorbents msol in the solv ents used, e g . sugar, Al,6i 
CaO, CaCOi, fibrous AbOj, etc By diffusion of the soln' 
in the adsorbent column there appears a chromatogram 
visible to ultraviolet light Txamples are given of the 
sepn. of ergotamme and ergotammine, ergotoxm and 
ergotinme and the constituents of sensibamme 
Insecticides Roger C Ancelct. Tr 7S9.295, Oet.25, 


Tobacco Katadyn A -G (formerly Ohgodyn A -G ). 
Brit 436,445, Oct 4, 1035 This corresponds to I r. 
771,194 (C 4.29,893') 

Tobacco treatment Bert Locwcnthal (to Federal 
Tobacco Corp.). U. S 2,029,494, I«cb. 4 Gum, oils, 
nicotine and mineral matter are removed from the leaf in 
an acid bath contg. HNO, and H,PO. 
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Progress in the fine chemical industry during I93S 
Sex hormones and laboratory chemicals R R Bennett 
Ind Chemist 12, 13-14, 35(1916), cf C. A. 29, I89J*. 

E. H 

Improvements in the manufacture of sulfuric acid 
M Gurvich Neft 2, No 17,8-11(1931), cf C. A. 29, 
297* — A brief discussion on the Selden method lor the 
manuf of HiSOi is presented, and its advantages in com- 
parison with the Pt contact and chamber methods are 
stressed A A Boehtlmgk 

Sulfur dioxide and fresh sulfunc acid from refinery 
acid sludge B A Stagncr ltd Eng Chem 28, 
171-5(193b) — The H«SO, in typical gasoline and kero- 
sene acid sludges is converted by moderate heating into 
SO, in yields of 93-4%, based on the acid used in refining 
S in the sludge, not expelled as SO,, remains in the coke 
The coke is neutral and readily pulverized The SO, so 
produced can be easily converted into HjSO, catalytically 
The rate of spontaneous decompn of IIjSO, to SO, in 
cracked gasoline acid sludge is shown E M S 


all the conditions used. About 10,000 cu. ft. of CH< is 
required to reduce 1 ton of polybalite E M. S 

Leucite, a potash and alumina mineral V. Charrrn. 
Industrie chimique 22, 739-40(1935) — Acid, alk. and 

2 KaCl processes for the extn of K,Q and A!,0, from 

leucite are outlined A Paptneau -Couture 

Zinc as a chemical raw material I Bruce R. Silver 
Chem. Industries 38, 25-8(1910). F H. 

Burning lime with gas fuel Joseph Kahn Western 
Gas 12, No 1, 18-19, 56(1935) — The application of 
off-peak gas heat to lime burning is discussed The 
presence of H in the gas is undesirable, owmg to high 
flame temp , short, sharp flame and nonlummoslty, which 

3 gives severe local heating \V. H. Bruckner 

Determining gypsum and anhydrite G. Bushinskd 
Mineral' nuu Udobrensya Insehtofungistdui 1, No 5, 
98(1935) — The presence of gypsum and anhydrite in 
their mixts can be detected by optical means The « 
of gypsum is 1 5208 to 1 5305 and of anhydrite I 5093- 
1 6138, while t be double refraction (measured with s 


A summary of the lecture of Hugo Peterson, Berlin- Berek compensator) is 0 0097 for gypsum and 0 0437- 
Steghtz, on problems of sulfunc acid manufacture by the 0 0428 for the anhydrite A A. Boehtlmgk 

nitrogen oxide process Hans Schutt IX Congr ’ Drying gel zeolites M G. Larian and Charles A 
intern qutm pura apheada, Madrid 3, 447-57(1934) — Mann Ind Eng Chem 28, 196-200(1936) — Zeolites 

A review is given of the theories of the reactions and the were air -dried under various conditions of temp., humidity 

design of Pb chamber plants E R Rushtoa and velocity. Zeolites of varying cempn were also 

The system vanadic acid-copper oxide-silicic acid as prepd and dried under identical conditions The zeolites 
multiple catalyst in sulfunc acid manufacture Bernhard break up into smaller particles when thrown into cold 

Neumann, Carl Kroger and Rudolf Iwanowski Z HiO after complete drying The percentage of fine sizes 

EUktrochem 41,821-31(1935) — V,O w CuO and SiO, and (through 28 mesh) depends upon drying conditions. The 

their binary and ternary combinations were studied as 5 percentage of fines increases with very rapid or over- 
catalysts for 7% SO, mixts in air at temps from 400* to drying. The base-exchange capacity of a gel zeolite 

680" The app has been described by Neumann, 

Panzner and Goebel (C A 23, 1219) The activity of 
\WSiO, mixts is directly related to the dissocn pressure 
of VOSO„ an intermediate in the catalysis The activity 
of CuO-SiO, mixts is detd by the position of the equil 
CujO + CuOCuSO, na 4CuO + SO, The promoter 
effect of CuO on VjO, in their mixts ts attributed to the 
formation of a new solid phase with a higher SO, dissocn 6 
pressure A ternary diagram is shown, relating compn 
and catalytic activity of the 11 mixts studied The 
highest activity is shown by the mixts having the molal 
corapns 0 4-0 0 V.O., 0 2-0 5 SiO,, 0 1-0 25 CuO 

L W Elder 

R ew methods for removal of pynte cinders from burners 
N A Baranov Bumazhnaya Prom 14, No 7, 25-33 
(1935) -—Improvements in the structure and operation 
rite cinders are discussed An 7 


depends upon drying conditions. The importance of 
compn in base exchange, and in obtaining a rigid, non- 
bnttle product, is shown The amt. of total H,0 and 
structural H,0 in zeolites dried under vanous conditions 
was detd Hydration also depends to some extent upon 
drying conditions E M. Symmcs 

The possibility of producing common salt from sea 
water by freezing A G Rcpa Bull Far East, Branch 
Acad Set U S S R No 13, 3-14(15-16 m German) 
(1935) — In the Soviet Far East, wet and cloudy summers 
make the production of NaCl by solar evapn difficult, 
but m the shallow bays the concn of salt in the water 
under the ice is sometimes 4 times the normal concn of 
sea water The absence of snow causes the water to 
lose heat rapidly through the ice, since the heat cond of 

- j ‘ V _ — ice 13 52-56 times as great as that of snow By freezing 

or mccn discharge of pynte cinders are discussed An 7 in a scries of 3 basins and pumping off the solo , it can be 
*?Pt* device for pneumatic removal and transportation coned sufficiently for economic evapn. E. R. R 
„ c.n J ■* Improvements in the manufacture of ammonium Sulfate 


of cinders is illustrated and described Chas Blanc 
Calculating chromic acid from hydrometer readmes 
Nathaniel b Hall Pitres GwJe 32, 17-I8(l*a , 

1936) —A table shows oz CrO,/gal for each 0 5° from 
1 -5° to 36 0’B6 W H Boynton 

Modem methods of producing phosphorus and phos- 
phoric acid C Matignon IX Congr intern quint - . w ^i. t u>ouuJimuv* «■ 

pura apheada, Madrid 3, 139-68(1934) —The heat Vdobremya Inseklofunguidui 1, No 5, 7-20(1935).- 
balance or the reactions, conditions of reaction, utilization A review of the following procedures is presented, (a) 
of the slar« methods of nvidmne T> and the n— Setnicom expts on the conversion of gypsum by gaseous 


Berthelot Rev chtm tnd (Pans) 44, 397-10 
(1335) — A tfcscnplion and discussion of the merits of 
the process used at the Mines Fiscales of the Dutch State 
(cf Berkhoff, C A 29, 5998') . A Papmeau Couture 
Production of ammonium sulfate from gypsum A 
g M Polyak and N S Blagoveshchenskaya Mineral'n 


of the slags, methods of oxidizing P and the production 
of H« are discussed At Bex, SiO, is replaced by a gneiss 
contg 6% KjO, which is cheaper than sand The product 
contains K,0 5 and H.PO. 90-93% ERR 

Potash from polybalite by reduction process 
Fraas and Tverctt P Partridge Ind Eng Chi 


NH, and CO,, (b) semicom conversion of "pbospho- 
gypsum" (CaSO, 55 00, 11,0 of crystn 14 56, hygro- 
scopic 11,0 28 10, insol matter 0 48, H,POt 0 68 and 
RtO, P,0, 1 18%) obtained in the extn of H«PO, from 
apatite subjected to flotation, (c) conversion of gypsum 


224-30(1936) — PoI> halite was reduced in a continuous, 9 by a soln of (Nil,), CO,, and (d) concn of solns of 


rotary kiln by a rmxt of CO and II, made from natural 
gas. A temp of 830’ is best Higher temp fuses 
polybalite, lower temp slows the reaction No K 
compds are volatilized during the reduction at temps 
up to 900*. At 830’, lost S corresponds about to re- 
duction of MgSO, to MgO CaSO, is reduced to CaS, 
and an excess of 11,0 vapor causes further S removal, 
leaving some CaO. The k,SO, was reduced to K,S under 


(Nil,), SO, (semicom scale) Nine references 

A A. Boehtlmgk 

Technological layout for the production of ammonium 
sulfate from gypsum E. Granovskaya Mineral'nuie 
Vdobremya Inseklofungtsidut 1, No 5, 20-4(1935) —A 
review of the so-called gypsum and the HiSO, methods 
(Fauser) is presented A A, Boehtlmgk 

Preparation of ammonium sulfate and soda from 
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I. A. P. Bdopol-dril. J/o,raIW, Ulo- 1 (1M5) : -A method b dncnbtd whereby ;C blact^upro- 

- - - • ■ *'*' * — •• duccd from hydrocarbon gases, such as CIL-C|H| or CjH,- 

CiHi, by thermal dccompn. of these gases in a heated 
tube The essential feature of the process is the use of 


breniya jnsekiofungistdut 1, No. 4, 7-20, No. 5, 2.5-31 
(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 1590*. — A detailed description of 
the prepn. of (NH*)iSO« and NajCOj on a semicom 
scale is presented. The combined prepn of Na>COj and 
(NlfOiSO, from NajSO* is quite feasible by means of the 
NHj-soda method The max amt. of NH« is 0 22S tons 
and of 11,0 1 85 tons per ton of NajSO,, in wording with 
75-80% CO, (by-product in the prepn of synthetic s 
NH,) , the max of NH, is 0 225 tons per ton of sulfate, 
when gases from line kilns are used The av compn of 
the mother liquor at the above conens and a final car- 
bonization temp of 29-30° is (NIDjSO, 21 42, NaiSO, 

12 32. NH«HCO, 5 48. (NIL),COi 2 0 and H,0 58 78%. 

In the hfjuors obtained in the carbonization of NIL solus 
of Na,SO*, a considerable amt of the latter is still present, 
together with lNH«)iSO« and (NH t ),COi A sepn. of 
up to 79-74% of NajSO, was effected by circulating a 3 
"eutomc” mixt , which at 00“ contains (NHOiSO, 36 5, 
Na-SO, 16 2 and 11,0 47 3%, through the liquor By 
cooling the liquor to —10°, a 93% pptn of NajSO, is 
obtained, which is returned to the soda plant In the 
cycle, the filtered liquor is mixed wub ■'eutomc" soln , 
chilled to —10°, the mirabihte returned to the soda plant, 
the soln coned by evapn to sep 11,0 (steam), Jertiltzcr 
and the "eutomc" mixt , which is used again Various 
suggestions pertaining to the application of the process 4 
on a com. scale are made A A Boehtlmgk 

Commercial manufacture of aluminum sulfate Luis 
Fstrach. Qulm e tnd 12, 253-7(1035) — Descriptive 
L E Gil<on 

Manufacture of sodium sulfide Reduction of sodium 
sulfate to sodium sulfide at temperatures below 800° 
John F. M. White and Alfred II White Ind Eng 


a porous refractory tube through which a certain amt. of 
inert gas is allowed to pass. By this means the reacting 
gas is unable to touch the walls of the system, and depo- 
sition of C thereon is prevented. Yields as high as 
G0% of the C in the gas, corresponding to 65 lb. per 1000 
cu ft , have been obtained from a 70-30 C,U«-C,Hi 
mixt , and 19 lb from CIL The C black produced by 
this process is similar to the "soft” blacks in that it has 
a high d , low sorptive power, it accelerates the cure in 
a rubber stock and gtves srmilar resistance to aging and 
abrasion It imparts greater stiffness to a rubber Stock, 
however, and in many way s occupies a position between 
the channel and the "soft” blacks J. W Shipley 
Preparation and catalytic oxidation of pure, amorphous 
carbon Jesse E Day, el al Ind. Eng Chem. 28, 
234-S( 193ti) , cf C A 30,1291* — In an effort to improve 
the production rate of amorphous C, suitable for use in 
oxidation rate studies, many sources of methods Were 
tested The ash content of C made from sucrose and 
lactose by II, SO, and thermal dccompn. was about the 
same as the original ash content Phosphates and 
silicates cannot practically be removed from these sugars. 
C made in Pyrex glass and glazed porcelain contained 
2-10 times more ash than when Pt vessels were Used. 
C made from liquid h> drocarbons contained 0 02-0 13% 
ash and considerable tar Unpunfied natural gas and 
C,H, gave C contg. high ash, but purified C,H, gave C 
contg 0 01-0 05% ash Samples of C so prepd. were 
oxidized in pure O, under controlled temp and the gas 
stream was analyzed continuously for COj C samples 


Chem. 28, 244-0(1930) — While pure Na,S docs not melt c preheated or activated to remove tars were more re- 

a miTt rfir.ro- Kii.g Vn-CTI. TO-TA 3 TV. 


below 1200°, a mixt. contg Na-S 39-40, Na,SO, 70-00, 
melts somewhat below 700° Reduction of NajSO, by 
H, proceeds rapidly as long as only the solid phase is 
present, but is slower in liquid phase CO is not as rapid 
a reducing agent as H, Solid C-contg. materials act 
slowly until a liquid phase forms Soft coal is the most 
effective C-contg. agent Addn of CaO increases the 
rate of reaction with solid C-contg materials at temps. , a v 
below 750°, because it removes C0, t but above 750° the 6 for 
CaCO, is dissoed. NajSO, may be completely reduced 
in 2 hrs at 750° by C-contg materials, or in 1 hr at 
750° by soft coal and CaO Com. practice uses 900- 
1000°. There are no complicating side reactions at 
700*. Graphite is the most satisfactory container 
E M Symmes 

Influence of mud on the ^ flotation of phosphorites. 


fungtstdut l. No 4, 61-7(1935) — The flotation was 
earned out with ground minerals and sy nthetic mixts 
An excess of mud carries oil great proportions of the 
phosphorites, thus lowering their yields in the concentrate. 
The gram size is therefore of primary importance in the 
flotation and it should be adjusted lt> each type of mineral 
trt ? ,ed , A. A Boehtlmgk 

Discovery of new apatite deposits in Russia M p 


sistant to oxidation The effect of a no. of admixed 
oxides on rate of oxidation of unactivated C is shown. 
Some inhibit, others accelerate, oxidation as much as 
100-200 times E. M. Symmes 

Purified wood charcoal and Its utilization in gas pro- 
ducers Jean-Darnel MaubJanc. Jndus'ru chimique 
22, 734-7(1935). — The prepn of purified wood charcoal 
- discussed and its merits for the production of lean gas 
r use in explosion engines are pointed out. A. P.-Q, 
Extractable mineral components of active carbon 
preparations Jena Mfitusz. Ktslrlelugyt Kodemf^yek 
38, 169-72(1935). — Analysis of 4 types of active C 
(Carbomt-Frankfurt, Fpomt-Ratibor, Charbon nctiv- 
Pans and Carbo-Merck) showed the following ash con- 
tents. 17 64, 11.13, 11 49 and 1.78%, of which 0.)85, 
0 011, 0.176 and 0 000% was MnO and 2.50, 0.77, 3 64 


L. I. StremoysUI lt,nm IV™. ^ ^ r«.O,3n™A*0,7 w.“7n\£5iB?OT 

The flotation wns pr0 \ed that on exptl. clarification of wines, waters and 


Tiveg 


vinegars much mineral matter was dissolved and the ash 
content of the clarified liquors much increased. It is 
proposed that active C with only 1% sol. ash, of which 
the amt of Te and Mn salts should be under 0 01-0 05% 
should be used for the above purposes S. S de Finily 
Natural and activated decolorizing earths. C. L. 
Alexanian. Ann. combustibles It guides 10, 1097-1127 


k’de&rcniya Insellofungtsidut 1, „ i - , - 

, 38—13(1935) —The Khiba (Kola Peninsula) “ A rcvlew > covering the origin, compn., ch e m. 

of a low grade, but th ey can be coned and 2 nd “e“t activations, testing and use of decolorizing earths. 
„.. ... Sixty references G. Calingaeet 


apatites _ 

used commercially. Other’ deposits are too high in Fe 
and cannot be worked for the sepn. of P,0, on a com 
SC t£ . , , a . . , , A A Boehtlmgk 

The total deposits of phosphate raw material in Russia 
available to January 1, 1934 I. hi. Kurman and T. p. 


Volatilization of silica and Si as Si sulfide (Dolch) 6. 
Importance of C black to the rubber industry (Garner) 
.. , - ,, - , -- «.«*.uau anu a . r. 30 Glauber salt (Lavme, el al.) 8. Electrolytic d e - 

Unanyantz Mineral nu te Udobrentyo Inseilofungtstdut compn. of caustic phenolates (Drees, Kowalski) 4 
1, K°. 4, -H-tU l IJ.J0J.— Statistical data on the available 9 Hydrogenation of carbonyl coropds. by Ni and ulatinLori 


phosphorites are given and the importance of further 
prospecting is emphasized. A. A. Boehtlmgk 

JdIe iS amand - *™.zymol [2), 2, 145-63 
(1936).— The properties, prepn. and utilization of isin- 
glass as a clarifying agent are shown A P -C 

^ Iac . k . A «*ew process for the production 
b, “ k by thermal decomposition of hydrocarbon 
gases. L. M. Pidgeon Can. J. Research 13B, 351-69 


-influence of an alkali (Defepine, Horeau) "4o. 
vivifying metallic salt solns. used for treating hydro- 
carbon oils (U. S. pat. 2,02S, 473) 22. 


Wilson, A P.: Precipitated Chalk: History, Manu- 
facture and Standardization. 2nd ed. Birmingham- 
John and E. Sturge, Ltd. 62 pp. Reviewed in Chem 
Trade J. 97, 488(1935). 
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1934 The app consists of a tower cooled by spraying 2,029,407, Feb 4 The brme is circulated from a distn 

with water and a ceramic conduit, connecting the tower — * * * ' — ■■ **• — — J 

with the sulfate kiln, cooled on the outside with water 
and on the inside with dil II Cl from the tower. 

Nitric acid concentration Ingemun HechenUcikner 
(to Chemical Construction Corp ). U. S reissue 19,837, 

Jan 28 A reissue of 1,921,235 (C. A 27, 5136) 

Concentrated tutnc acid Ammomaque synth£tique 
et dcrivis, Soc. anon Bclg 408.G70, April 30, 1933 
A first N,O t fraction is sepd in the liquid state by ab- 
sorbing the nitrous gases in highly cooled, coned HNO,. 

After the gases are washed with dll HN’Oi, part of the 
resultant solo is heated to obtain a 2nd NiO, fraction 
The K>0« fractions are made to react with O and a soln. 
of N,0, in dd acid 

Contact sulfuric acid process Alphons O Jaeger (to 3 Mfg Co ). U. S 2,02 8, 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp ). U. S 2,029,- ' " " 

530, Feb 4 For producing SO,, reaction of SO, with 
O-contg gases is effected in the presence of a catalyst 
comprising massive fragments of diatomite brick with 
which are associated at least one non-base -erchanging 
total) tic-ally active compd. of V such as N a vanadate 
and at least one promoter such as alumina U S 2,029,- 
531 relates to the similar use of a catalyst comprising at 
least one non base -exchanging compd of Y, at least one 
compd of an alkali-forming metal, at least one compd 
of A! and an inactive siliceous carrier 

Sulfunc acid by the contact process Cyril B Clark 
(to American C) anarnid Co ) U S 2,028,733, Jan 21. 

A gas contg SO,, together with sufficient O for oxtdatioa 
to SO, and a gaseous combustible If -contg material has mg 
a H content greater than 3 mg per cu ft , is subjected 


column to a reaction vessel m which there is maintained 
a liquid body contg. free lime, liquor substantially inert 
with respect to lime is withdrawn from said body, dry 
lime is introduced into the withdrawn liquor and it is re- 
turned to the vessel and thence to the distn column 
App. is described 

Catalysts for the combustion of ammonia W. C 
Heraeus G m. b H. Fr. 789,599, Oct 31, 1935 The 
metal fabric is made of Pt-Rh wires, those for the warp 
being of greater hardness than those for the weft The 
difference may be obtained by using alloys contg different 
amts, of Rh or by reheating the weft wires 

Purifying caustic soda solutions Raymon L. Vandcr 
Cook and Alexander M Lawson (to Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg Co ). U. S 2,028,898, Jan 23 Na.SO, 11 added 
to form a substantially insnl complex salt with NaCI 
and NaOII, the complex salt is removed and Na,SO, is 
recovered from it For preventing accumulation of 
Na,CO, in the system, recovered Na,SO, is dissolved in 
water, I!,SO« is added and the complex salt is treated 
wuh the soln to dissolve NaCI and NaOII from it, leaving 
at least a portion of the Na,SO, undissolved, the undis- 
solvcd N'a,SO, is sepd from the soln , and at least a 
portion of the recovered Na,SO, is reused in purifying 
further amounts of NaOII soln Cf C. A 29, 3790‘. 

Caustic alkali sticks, etc I. G Farbemnd A -O 
(rrnst Ilcmze, inventor). Ger 620,672, Oct 24, 1935 
(Q 121 15) See Brit 417,405 (C. A. 29, 1210*). 

Apparatus for hydrating lime V. F. Ponomarev 
Russ 33,475, Aug 31, 1934. Construction details 
Alkaline earth carbonates II. G J. Lawarrf-c Bclg 


oxidation tn a sulfuric acid converter in the presence s 407,451, Feb 28, 1935 The carbonates arc pptd by 


of a sulfunc acid contact mass at a reaction temp so that 
the SO, is oxidized to SO, and the II content of the gas is 
oxidized to 11 , 0 , the reacted gases are passed into a 
sulfunc acid absorber without permitting the temp to 
fall below the dew point for acid mut and the exhaust 
gases from the absorber are subjected to dry pptn of 
aad mist App is described Ci C A 30, 578*. 

Sulfunc acid manufacture by the contact process 


the action of CO, on solos, of alk. earth phenolates or 
cresylates, the phenols being returned to the operating 
cycle Cf. C. A.29,3790‘ 

Alkali hyposulfites I. G Farbenmd A -G (Rudolf 
Stroh and Wolfgang Bulow, inventors), Ger 020,760, 
Oct 20, 1935 (Q 12i 22). Alkali sulfites are reduced 
inaij sola by means ol Zn dust in the presence of sufficient 
CO, to convert all the Zn to ZnCO,, which is readily 


Cynl B Clatk (to American Cyanamid & Chemical 6 sepd from the byposulfite soln Thus, an aq. soln of 


Corp ) L S 2,028,739, Jan 28 Sulfide ores contg 
relatively large amounts of impurities including halogens 
and As are burned under such conditions that a hot SO, 
gas mixt is obtained contg gaseous halogen and As 
compds and Te oxide, and the hot gaseous mixt is 
maintained at temps above 315* for a sufficient length 
of time to permit the gaseous impurities to react with 
suspended solids, including the Fe oxide , dust, fume and 
non-volatile constituents are subsequently removed 
without malcnal reduction of ihe gas temp , and the 
resulting gases are passed through a catalyst of the vana- 
dium type at reaction temps 

Vanadium catalyst Henry Joseph (to General 
Chemical Co ) L S 2,929, J7G, Teh 4 A catalyst 
oriditinf SO. to SO, is prepd by forming 
■ — *■ ~.s kieselguhr 


a finely divided c 


KallSO, is heated in an autoclave with Zn dust and CO. 
under pressure to give an 80% yield of Na,S/)i, the Zn 
forming ZnCO, which is filtered off 

Alkali metal nitrates from amm onium nitrate. Philipp 
Osswald and Walter Geisler (to I. G Farbemnd A -G ). 
U. S 2,029,738, Feb 4 An alkali metal chloride such 
as NaCI is suspended in a soln. satd. with alkali metal 
nitrate, Nil, Cl and alkali metal chloride, and NH»NO, 
dissolved m a soln. of the same corapn is added to the 
suspension 

Alkali metal sulfite and bisulfite solutions Gustal 
Ifaglund (to Patentaktiebolaget Grdndal-Ramen) U. S 
2,029,016, Feb 4 Waste liquor from a cellulose di 
gestion process employing cooking liquor contg alkali 
metal S compds such as that from a sulfite process is 
treated (suitably by incineration and leaching) to eliminate 


and an org gum such “ gum tragacanth and adding to g org compds and to form a soln contg an alkali metal 
this rant a soln of a \ compd such as Na vanadate and sulfate and substantially free from sulfides and thio- 

tbm beating the mass to oxidize the org material sulfates, the soln is subjected to the action of SO, and 

, TMg , Pejswjhte solutions Carl one or more Ca compds such as CaCO, capable of reacting 

, • Tuckcrand Trank Dorr dl (to L I du Pontdc Nemours with SO, to form Ca(HSO,), until the alkati metal salts 

& Co ) U. 5 -,028,481, Jan 21 A soln such as one contained in the soln have been converted to bisulfites, 

of persulfunc acid or a persulfate is di‘td in a 1st stage and the resulting soln is subjected to the action of one or 

under subatm pressure to vaporize water together with more alkali metal compds capable of reacting with 

part of the available 11,0, resulting from the hydrolyse Ca(IISO,), to form one or more insol. Ca compd. An 

of the persulfate win , substantially all the vapors thus 9 arrangement of app is described Cf C. A. 29, 894* 
... — * ‘ ,J ‘ J Alum M E L fiend 1 and V. F. Nagrecv. Russ 


formed are sepd from the liquid residue, water is added 
to the residue and the dild residue is distd in a subse 
quent stage App is described 
Catalysts for a mm onia synthesis S S Lachinov 
Russ. 33,133, Aug. 31, 1911 I e is heated in a stream 
of O with the addn of activators such as AliO, or KNO, 
and after oxidation is complete the product is maintained 
for some time at the m p 


,137, Aug 31, 1931 Alumte ore broken up ir 

mm pieces is heated lor 35-10 min at 700-50*, added 
to water and left for 24 brs to cool while being agitated 
with air 

Aluminum compounds Erik L. Rinman. Brit. 433,- 
870, Oct 1, 1935 Aluminiferous materials having a 
high percentage of SiO,, e g , kaolins, clays, certain 
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roasted and then treated with HC1 to obtain a sola, of 
chlorides, which after sepn. from undissolvcd SiOj, etc., 
is treated with Ca alummate (I) to ppt Al{OH)i and 
obtain a CaCI, soln A part of the A1(0H), is converted 
into a Na alummate (II) soln from which pure AI(OH), 
may be obtained, and the remainder is mixed with the 
CaCJi soln . evapd to dryness and, after optional pul- 
verization, heated in presence of steam to obtain HC1 and 
I for re-use as above In a modification, the clilonde 
sofn is pptd with a mixt of I and CaCO„ the resulting 
mut. of Al(OH)i and CaCU soln dried, puhenzed and 
heated in presence of steam to obtain IIC1 and I, a part 
of I is treated with NajCO, to obtain CaCO» and II, the 
other part of I is re-used for pptg the chlonde soln and 
Al(OIl). is recovered from the II soln , e g , b> treatment 
with COi to obtain Na,COj for treating fresh quantities 


m P,0». The enriched phosphate is attached by acid. 

Decolorizing phosphate solutions. George E. Taj lor 
(to General Chemical Co). U. S. 2,028,032, Jan. 21 
A phosphate sola, such as one formed in Na phosphate 
production and contg oxidizable impurities is treated 
with chromic acid to oxidize the impurities, and the Cr is 
then pptd from the soln (suitably by an alkali). Na,- 
Cr«Oj also may be used 

Phosphates Kali-Forschungs-Anstalt G. m. b. H. 
Bnt 430,335, Oct. 9, 1935 This corresponds to Fr. 
782,510 (C A 29, 7020’) 

Treating mixtures of potassium nitrate and ammonium 
chlonde to effect separation Carl Kireher, Fritz Mueller 
and Hermann Suesscnguth (to I. G Tarbcmnd A -G ). 
U S 2,029,023, Teb 4 A mixt of KNOj and NH,NOj 
(such as a reaction product from KC1 and NH,NOj) i 


of I The undissoKcd SiO, ma> be mixed with Portland 3 subjected to extraction with anhydrous liquid NH, contg. 
cement to adapt it for use in concrete structures below NH.NO, and then with anhydrous liquid MI. and the 


cement to adapt 
water 

Crystals of boron carbide V G Evremov Russ 
38.134, Aug 31, 1934 A nuxt of B and coal is covered 
with small pieces of an alloy contg about 10% Ag and 
90% Cu for the purpose of dissolving B.C The allo> 
is removed with HNO. after fusion 

Calcium aluminates Jean C Seailles Fr 789,323, < 
Oct. 26, 1935 App is described for punfytng crude Ca 
aluminates by progressive extns b> water or dil solus 
from a previous treatment under such conditions that 
there is constant!} m contact with the solvent an amt of 
solid very much above that which corresponds to the 
normal soly., the contact being maintained for a detd 
time preferablj with agitation 

Dicaleium phosphate Franciscos Visscr’t Hooft (to 
Lucidol Corp). U. S 2,029.967, Feb 4 A 
caking, free-running product of sufficient punt} 
suitabte for use with foods is prepd b) mixing about 5% 
or less of mono-Ca phosphate and a cakmg inhibitor such 
as CaO, NaHCO. or Na benzoate with a dry com pptd 
di-Ca phosphate 

Iron tannate M. Tz Robert-Nik and V. M Malui- 
shev. Russ. 37,703, July 31 , 1934 Fe tannate is prepd. 
by passing an alk. soln of tannin downward through a 
tower filled with Fe (rods, sawings, etc ) while air is 
passed upward through the tower 

Basic lead carbonate. A. Rouma and M Biske. 
Belg 407.862, March 30, 1935 Pb hydroxide is pptd. 
from a soln of a Pb salt by means of a base, and part of 
the hydroxide is converted into carbonate; the h> dioxide 
and the carbonate are mixed in suitable proportions to 
obtain a basic carbonate of the desired compn 


soln is sepd from the residue 

Rare earth compounds I G. Chcntzov Russ. 
3S.I39, Aug 31, 1934 Apatite concentrates are treated 
with UNO. and soln is cooled to —10" to —13° The 
crys* mass formed (contg Ca(NOj).) is filtered off and 
dissolved in a small amt of water Phosphates of the 
rare earths sep in flakes 

Recovery of sodium from its mixtures with calcium and 
nonmetallic substances Harvey N Gilbert (to E I. 
du Tout de Nemours &. Co ) US 2,029, '*98, Feb 4. 
Themixt is introduced into a fused salt sepg bath having 
asp p greater than that of Na, contg CaCl. together 
with over 30% of NaCl, at a temp of 600-800°, to scp. 
the Na from associated substances App is described. 

Sodium bicarbonate II. G J Lawarrde Belg. 
s 40S.516, April 30, 1935 An amine in the form of car- 
bonate, particularly apt to absorb and give up CO., is 
used to cataljze the reaction 

Sodium bisulfite G E. Shnuiparkov Russ. 37,701, 
July 31, 1931 NallSO. i» prepd by melting NajSO. 
with SiO. in the presence of C and passing the gases 
obtained m the process through a soln. of the previously 
prepd. melt so as to convert the latter into NaHSO, and 
SiO,. 

Titanium dioxide William T. Little (to American 
Zirconium Corp). U. S 2.029.8S1, Teh. 4. A soln. 
of a Ti salt such as the sulfate is h>drol>zed bj heating 
in the presence of a solid alkali titanatc such as Na ti- 
tacate which facilitates the process. 

Zinc sulfide. Thomas A. Mitchell and Royal L. 
Sessions (to Hughes-MitchelJ Processes Inc ). U. S. 
2,028,162, Jan 21. In a cyclic process, a 7n compd. such 


. „ . , , . . ZnO is treated with HC1 to form ZaClj. the latter is 

wSRSZf. h t <'“**»»■“ >«* a>* ■» 7 uraltdinsoln „„b N. sulfide id ppt. the Zn as a ,ulfide“ 

Wygal (to Inland Lime and Stone Co ) U. S -,0_S,63 f *, the resulting NaCl soln. is removed and used for HC1 


Jan. 21. The rock is calcined to produce a mixt 
CaO and MgO, water is added, and the mixt is chlori- 
nated to effect selective ehlonnation of the Ca without 
chlorinating substantial amounts of the Mg, the residual 
MgO is sepd , and is treated with SO. to produce Mg- 
(HSO.), 

Magnesium carbonate Soc gen f rale du magnesium 
Fr. 789,670, Nov. 4, 1935 Neutral anhyd MgCO. is 
prepd. by calcining dolomite or limestone, treating with 
a_soln of MgCI. and treating the suspension obtained at 
170-200 in an autoclave with CO., e g , that obtained 
in the calcination. 

Magnesium carbonate tnhydrate V. V'. Shdyagm. 
Russ. 34,454, Feb. 28, 1934 CO, is passed through 
suspension of MgO or dolomite in the presence of 1-°' 
of a sulfonic acid of the C«H,, naphthalene 
senes, petroleum sulfonic acid or alizann oil 


resulting NaCl soln. is removed and used for HC1 
production by treatment with HiSO. and the Na,SO, thus 
formed is reacted with a Ba compd such as BaCI. to 
form BaSO, and the latter is heated with a reducing agent 
such as carbon to form Ba sulfide which is used with 
Na.SO« to form Na sulfide. Numerous auxiliary details 
of procedure axe desenbed Cf . C. A . 30, 5S2*. 

Metallic banum. A. A. Ivanov. Russ. 37,849, July 
31, 1934. Ba(OH). is fused with Al(OH). and the Ba 
alummate formed is thermally reduced by known methods. 

Hydrogen George T. Jaubert. Ger. 620.693, Oct. 
►6, 1935 (Cl 12i. 1.01). App for producing II from Si, 
caustic alkali and water is desenbed. Sufficient alkali 
to convert the Si into NaHSiO, at 15 atm. and 150° is 
used Cf C A 29, 6376*. 

.. Iodine, sulfur and phosphates Eugdne J. Burban 
quinoline 9 Tr 789,585, Oct 31, 1935. Ca phosphates are treated’ 


Sri' JJ-troiciim sulfonic acid or alizann oil as catalyst, with dil. H-SO, to produce Ca(H,PO,), and CaSO tv 

g, “ ‘S'i.dS i? f”™ 1 i, It0 “ C.SO. » >rfuc=d S C.fby 

b S? deludes pour la fabrication’ ^“bl 2®*“ "" h 
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Removing phosphorus from blast-furnace gases Fried- 1 Authority). U. S 2,029,309, Teh 4 In prepg. charging 
rich P Kcrschbaum, William II. Waggaman and Staple- stock for a P reduction furnace, fine coking coal is added 
ton D Gooch (to Pembroke Chemical Corp ). U S to a hot unsmtered rmxt of fine phosphate rock and fine 
2,029,603, Feb 4 Blast furnace gases relatively dil. silica and the materials are mixed until the mixt contains 
in P are passed relatively slowly through a senes of con- scmicoke 

densers in which the gases are sprayed with water, at Apparatus for producing sulfur dioxide from sulfide 
progressively lower temps , and the bulk of water in the ores, etc Harold O C. Ingraham (to General Chemical 

first condenser is rapidly recirculated for recontact with Co). U. S 2,030,021, Feb 4. A suspension of finely 

a given quantity of the gas and is maintained at a temp divided material such as I'e or Zn sulfide fines in an 
of 43-100®, the water in the second condenser being * oxidizing gas such as air is introduced into an inlet at 
maintained at 18-43® and that irt the final condenser at one end of a reaction chamber having a discharge opening 
0-18® adjacent o wall forming the opposite end of the chamber 

Platinum catalyst P P Budnikov Russ 37,698, so that solid materials are sepd. from reacted gases, and 
July, 1934 An inert earner is impregnated with a soln a connection is provided near the outlet end for introducing 

of Pt salts together with reducing agents such as essential supplemental oxidizing gas into the reaction chamber, 

oils or turpentine pretreated S or SCI> The impregnated reacted gases being caused to flow through a chamber 
mass is ignited surrounding the reaction chamber and in contact with the 

The continuous extraction of sulfur by means of carbon 3 outer walls of the latter, 
disulfide Ammomaquc synlbitique et dinvfs, Soc Expanding vermiculite Paul S Denning (to F. F 
anon Bclg 408,374, April 30, 1035 The S-contg Schuiidlcr &. Co ) . U. S 2,029,521, I cb 4 The im- 
material is introduced continuously at one end of the app tcrial is suddenly subjected to a high temp within an 

and the CSj at the other end enclosed space for not over 15 sec and is agitated and 

Sulfur from pynte and similar materials A E then suddenly subjected to atm temp and submerged 

Makovctzkil Russ 37,699, July 31, 1934 Materials in water, excess moisture is removed and the mass is 

low in S are extd with an aq soln of SOi immediately exposed to a high temp within a closed 

Sulfur dispersions Geo R Tucker (to Dewey and space for not over 15 sec and then finally suddenly sub- 

Altny Chemical Co ) US 2,028,482, Jan 21 S is * jeeted to atm temp App is described provided with an 
ground in an aq soln of a sol compd comprising a con- elongated passage through which the material is passed 
Sensation product of an aldehyde such as formaldehyde Regenerating used clays International Hydrogenation 
with a sulfonic acid of the naphthalene series, to obtain Patents Co Ltd lr 789,159, Oct 21, 1035 Clays 

a stable fluid product substantially free from S in a form used for refining lubricating oil fractions, waxes and 

which would produce caking and showing an especially naphthas are regenerated by treating them with a solvent 

active Brownian movement prepd by destructive hydrogenation in the vapor phase 

Producing agglomerates from phosphate rock Harry of petroleum distillates An aliphatic ale. or ketone 

A Curtis and Armand J Abrams (to Tennessee Valley 5 may be added to the solvent. 
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Specific gravity of glass lkutaro Sawat, Mono Nish id a 
and Ikuzo Kubo IX Congr intern qutm puraapUcada, 
Madrid 3, 313-51(1934) —A balance, from one arm of 1 
which a I’t ball immersed in melted glass is suspended, 
can be used to det both sp gr and viscosity Sp gr 
was calctl from the velocity of the ball by Stokc’s law 
The sp gr temp curve bends sharply at 500® and slightly 
at 1200® The viscosity-temp curve also bends at 1200" 
The gam in^sp gr with rapid cooling increases rapidly 
lietween 450° and G00°, the range in which all transition 
temps , detd from several properties, were observed 
The tffect of annealing on sp gr was also investigated 
_ , , . F R Rushton 

Hardness of glasses M Piram and A Pchsc Clas- 
tech Bit 14 , 21-2(1930) J p Hyde 

Determination of the pendulum hardness of glasses 
W Schmidt and H T Gronow Glaslech Bcr 14 , 23-6 
(1930) The effect of 3% A1,0, on the pendulum hardness 
of glasses is about the same as 10% MgO There is 
little difference between 5 and 10% MgO Classes contg 
boric oxide show a max effect at 12% The glasses with 
5, 10 and 15% CaO are harder than the corresponding 
BaO compns Lead glasses increase in hardness to 20% 
PbO content and drop rapidly again in going to 25% PbO 
The results correspond quite well to the results obtained 
by studying other phys properties such as elasticity, etc 
J T Hyde 

Opal glass. 1 Silicon, calcium, sodium, oxygen, 
fluorine senes Henry II Blau, Alexander Silverman 
and \ietor Hicks IX Congr intern qutrn puraapUcada, 
Madrid 3, 507-34(1931) — Pure soda lime glasses were 
prepd hy replacing NajO with NaF and CaO with Cars, 
and x-ray pictures were taken of the raw materials and of 
the glasses before and after heat treatment By com- 
paring the patterns, the crystallites responsible for opal- 
escence were detd Tor glass annealed at 820® for 30 hrs 
they were low temp, quartz; for 30 hrs at 650®, low- 


temp quartz with trices of low-temp cristobahte, for 
1 hr at 820°, primarily low-temp cristobahte. Fluonde 
4 lines were very weak and approximated closely the lines 
for quartz and cristobahte Much I is lost during the 
heating Cf C A 29, 560* I! R Rushton 

Removal of anisotropy In glass by anneahng Jean 
Herbert Compi rend 202, 214-15(1936) —The aniso- 
tropy and zones structure rendered visible by polarized 
light, and occurring especially in window glass, is due to 
layers of slightly different compn , and the method of 
- manuf It is removed by annealing for 30-40 hrs (ef 
Gaubcrt, C A 29, 1221 1 ) C A Silberrad 

A new method for the application of luminescent screens 
to glas3 surfaces W. It Kohl Can J Research 
1JA, 126-32(1935) — An outline is given of the various 
methods for the application of luminescent screens, and 
their relative merits Most widespread in use are methods 
that utilize a liquid binder that enters into a chem re- 
action with the glass surface. In other cases, the powder 

8 is partially imbedded in the glass surface by a sintering 
process The phys characteristics of the luminescent 
screen arc adversely affected by both of these methods 
A process based on the activation of the glass surface by 
a deposit of S is described The S coating picks up the 
luminescent powder in a uniform layer when it is brought 
into contact with the powder. After being removed by 
means of a moderate heat treatment, it leaves the screen 
firmly adhering to the glass surface. Possible mechanisms 

9 for the process are discussed J. W. S 

The use of coke-oven gas in the glass industry. R 
Allolio Glaslech. Ber 14, 15-20(1930). J. F Hyde 
Ceramic art and education Introduction Lawrence 
I Barringer Bull Am Ceram Sot 15, 1-2(1936) — 
An introduction to the symposium at the Oct , 1935, meeting 
of the Art Division of the Am Ceram Soc C If. Kerr 
Ceramic art problems in the colleges M. E Holmes 
Bull Am Ceram. Soc IS, 2-4(1930). C. II. Kerr 
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iom jy — uiass. uh*y rriwinu 1962 

R. Guy 1 Pottery printing— the engraving. J. II. Latchford. 
Trans Ceram Soc. (Engl ) 34, 417-20(1035)^ ^ 

Pottery printing paper. R. J. Bell. Trans. Ceram. 
Soc (I'ngl ) 34, 421-3(1035). H. T. K. 

Uses of coal for brickworks W. H Gamble and R. F, 
Paget. Brtt Clayvcrkrr 44, 311-14(1030). E.C.P. 

Ceramic bn* I The problem and m.rhod ot Fnl-Un bricks W. Hos.il IWg 7>o* J SS. 

rocedore Or.o Kmo.c ,»d n.crbard Kee». * e J- , , nd .w J23". SSS., 

' ' atmosphere on the rate of tndymite formation In a silica 

brick batch T It L>nam ond W J. Rees. Trans. 
Ceram Soc (I ngl.) 34, 507-14(1035), Bull Brit. .Re- 


Art, Industry and education in ceramics. R. I 
Cowan. Bull. Am. Ceram. Soc. 15, 5-13(1030)^^ 

Electrical ultraroicrometer for measuring the coefficient 
of thermal expansion of ceramic materials Adolf Heinz 
mid Horst Kotlas. SOrecksaal 68, 49-51. (1''35) 
r n Jenin 


procedure 

seal 68, 1(1*135) — Important factors ... _ . - 

structural changes, (2) duration of tiring and (3) the 
furnace atm Changes in ceramic ware during firing 
result from structural changes and sintering processes 
The structural changes consist of decompn , cr\stn , 
transformation, fusing and sotn processes Shrinkage, 
swelling, and porositv changes belong to the 2nd group 
The relation of the above -mentioned factors to the changes 


fractortes Research Assoc No 28(Aug , 1932). — Neither 
of the oxides had much effect on the tndyimte formation 
under reducing conditions Addns of Siemens* slag 
and Prussian blue w ere most cffcctiv e in open-kiln burning, 


structure , sintering processes and properties were in- 3 showing ns much as 00-75% tndjmitc formation.^ 
estigaicd . 9 ® I( n11 ! 


K. 


Earthquakes and Montana day manufacture Archie 
C liras Bull Am Ceram Soc 15, 32(l‘VJt») 

C II Kerr 

Determination of calcium sulfate, as such, in clays 
Charles A Peters. Bull Am Ceram Soc IS, 15-10 
(103G) — The omt of sample can Ik varied depending 
upon the nmt of CaSO, suspected, but 100 g is usual 
Put this into a liter flask and tiU to the mark Shake and 4 
allow to settle Pour off more than 500 cc into a 500-cc 
wide-mouthed bottle and again allow to settle Tiller 
off 500 cc into a beaker and evap As evapn proceeds 
the clay particles will coagulate and should be filtered 
out, the liquid being returned to a 250-cc beaker. One 
filtering at the right time is usual!} sufficient When the 
liquid is reduced to a small vol it ts examd under the 
microscope for CaSOi cr> stals When these appear 5 
rcadil}, showing that satn has been reached, add a few 
drops of HtSOt, cool, dil with 4 vols of ale , and let 
stand overnight. I liter on asbestos, wash with ole, 
gcntl> ignite the ppt and weigh as CaSO, If a 100-g 
sample was used, multtpl) tiv 2 and again by 0**0 to 
allow for the vol occupied by the cla> . MgO can be detd 
in the ole. filtrate by the usual phosphate pptn C II K 
Testing the clay from Ordzhonikidze (formerly Vladi- 


Effect of the water content of silica brick batches on 
the porosity of the fired brick T R. Lynam and \V. I. 
Rees Trans Ceram Soc (Engl ) 34, 500-6(1935), 
Bull Brtl Re/rac tones Research Assoc. No. 24(Jan., 
1*131) — A low moisture content is favorable to low per- 
meability, the permeability decreasing more rapidly than 
the porositv Moisture IkIow 7 5% is not commercially 
feasible unless mcch mold filling and heavy machine 
pressing are used II F. K. 

Action of alkalies on refractory materials I Action 
of potash vapor on refractory materials at 900° and 1000*. 
T II Clews, A Green and A T Green Trans. Ceram 
Soe (Tngl ) 34, 430-55(1935), Bull Brit Refractories 
Research Assoc No 32{Oct ,1933), cf C A 29,6718* — 
Tlie aluminous fireclay refractory absorbed more KjO 
at 900* and disintegrated more than did the more siliceous 
fireclay materials which were protected by the formation 
of an external viscous silicate With silica brick a liquid 
silicate formed, which dripped off the specimens and 
gave no protection The extent to which chem decompn. 
had occurred was measured b> treatment with dil. I1C1. 
The fireclay test pieces showed extensive chem. de« 
compn after prolonged exposure to K t O at 1000* even 
though thev were apparently only superficially altered. 


kavkas) at the ‘ Krasnuif Keramik” works at Borovitchl 6 Silica refractories impregnated up to 4% with KiO showed 
* .. ... ... .1 . . . much higher losses when heated to 1000® than did the 

fireclay materials. A preliminary heating for 5 hrs. nt 
1200® results in an almost negligible loss of KjO from 
fireclay refractories at 1000°. H. F. K. 

Problems for research on refractories. Anon. Bull. 
Am Ceram. Soc. 15, 22-S(193G), — A discussion and 
listing of problems by the Research Com., Refractories 
Div., Am. Ceram. Soc C. II. Kerr 

7 Texture of refractories I. Nonregulanty of texture 
of gas-works fire-clay refractories and Its possible effect 
on durability. T. I . T. Rbead and R. E. Jefferson. 
Trans. Ceram Soc. (Engl ) 34, 3G3-73( 1935) .—Numerous 
photographs of faulty’ structures and cross sections of 
faulty refractories arc given to illustrate how inequalities 
in texture are produced and how these affect their service 
behavior. II. Pictorial methods of recording the texture 

8 of refractories or similar materials. T. F. E. Rhead, 
J. N. Shorrock and C. L Evans. Trans, Ceram. Soc. 
(Engl ) 34 , 373-9(1935). — Black wax, forced into the 
pores of the material under 30 atm pressure of N, gave 
the best contrast for photographic record. Ink impres- 


m respect to its fitness for the production of sewer pipe 
T. I. Melnikova ond A K Trcbcrg Slroitel Material 
1935, No. 7, 36-40. — The clay contains S1O1 57.0-62 0, 
AljOj + TiOj 1C 5-19 6, re O, 5 6-7 64, CaO I 15-3 5. 
MgO 0 O-l 9, so, about 0 5%, ignition loss is 3 5-5 6%. 
refractoriness 1170®, sintering temp. 10S0®. The clay 
proved satisfactory with 20% of refractory clay added 
E. E. Stefanowskv 

Waste rock from coal pits as a ceramic raw material. 
I*. Yu. Mishulovuh Slroitel Material 1935, No. 7, 
40-3, cf. N _ Chibunovskrt, Slroitel. Material. 1930, 
No. 9, 10, 125-6 — Shales from the Donctz basin coal 
pits are suitable for making brick The large interval 
between llicir sintering and melting poults makes possible 
a dense, durable product of low porosity ■ especially when 
finely ground (under 1 mm ). Plastic elav must be 
added. E E Stefanowsky 

Promotion ol the drying of clay by the coagulating 
effect of add H H Maccy Trans Ceram Soc. 
(Lngl ) 34, 3 *>0-116(1933). — The 24 fire clays and brick 
clays treated with increments of IIC1 varied widelv in 
responding to its power of preventing cracks A sedi- 
mentation test predetermines satisfactorily the behavior 
of the days and the quantity of JIC1 needed to avoid 
™k,ng. The action of the acid on plastic clay bodies 


sions by means of n resilient gelatin-glycerol mixtT are 
satisfactory for recording textures of plane surfaces or 
sections. jj_ j^_ 

Properties of insulating refractories I. The be* 


is due to ibr. V .1 * \ i monies z-iopcrnes 01 insulating retraclories I. The be- 

ass** ’ 

Sri - —* » - - -mis 


prepn , characteristics and uses of petting davs 

II. F. K. 


soaking heat should not be earned over front the testing 
• 1 refractories Vanous tests and data are 
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Fire-clay refractories S Matthews Can Mtntng t 
Mtt Suit No 284,614-18(1035) —General A H E 
Muffle furnace with Kryptol resistance for tests of re- 
fractory materials V A Lebedev Zavodskaya Lab 
4, 1121 2(1935), cf, C A 29, 3556* —Construction 
details Chas Blanc 

Explanation of the adhesion problems in enamehng 
iron sheets Adolf Dietzel Sprechsaal 68, 3-C, 20-3, 
34-7, 53-6, 67-9, 84-5(1935) — The adhesion of the 
enamel is secured by a black inner enamel layer which 2 
adheres firmly to the Fe Empirical results have shown 
that certain metallic o Tides in relatively small amts 
(0 5-20%) produce the adhering layer The oxides of 
Co and Ni seem best, Cu, Mn, Cr and other oxides 
follow Disadvantages of the use of adhesives oxides 
are (1) special methods of application, drying and burn- 
ing are required and (2) the intense color may be difficult 
to cover Ph>s and chem explanations of adhesion 3 
by earlier workers are reviewed Two enamels were 
prepd for the exptl work 1 (StO, 55 48, B1O1 14 60, 
AljQ, 7 17. Fe,Oi 0 10, T1O1 0 13, CaO 4 59, MgO 0 02, 
Na,0 11 69, KjO 4 84, loss on ignition 1 25%) was mixed 
with various amts of adhesive oxides Forty-two mitts 
were studied Enamel II was similar to I with 0 50% 
CaOi added The adhesive exrides were divided into 3 
groups poor, oxides of Fe, Cr, Ce, Tl, V, U and Cb, 
lair, MnOi, nitrate, nitrite, good, CoO and NiO The 4 
important reactions taking place in an enamel contg 
adhesive oxides were investigated Reactions in which 
the adhesive oxide is not concerned are (o) Te + Oi 
(from the air) — scale (FeO + FejO.) (6) The scale 
is dissolved in the soft or liquid enamel (c) Fe>0« 
(from scale) + Fe -*• 4FeO (d) TeO + Oi (by diffusion) 

-*■ Fe,0», FeO + FeiOi — ■ FcjOi, supersatn of FcjO,, 
and pptn of magnetite (e) Pe,0« + Oi -* re 2 0„ , 
supersatn of TeiOi, and pptn of hematite The degree 
of firing in which reactions a, b and e occur was designated 
as A, the enamel is mostly green colored Reaction d 
occurs m firing B and the enamel is black In firing C 
the enamel has a red appearance as a result of the pptn 
of hematite according to reaction e The poor adhesive 
oxides form compds with the FeO at the beginning This 
oxide layer adheres to the iron like a scale The enamel 
clings to these crystals and thereby to the Fe The 6 
adhesion 15 imperfect and unsatisfactory The fair ad- 
hesive oxides accelerate the formation of the "second 
scale layer” in firing B according to reaction d and thereby 
are fair as adhesives The good and technically important 
adhesive oxides arc reduced to the element by the Fe 
l* + CoO -* PcO + Co The sepn of this metal forms 
a local current , w hich at high temp giv es a strong corrosion 
of the Fe surface The enamel clings in the cavities and 
adheres The process was studied microscopically, ^ 
analytically, electrochemrcally and thermodynamically 
C B Jetini 

Lead fnts and fritted glazes J II Koenig Ceram 
Jnd 25, 131, 136(1936) Herbert S Willson 

Draining of ground-coat enamels for sheet steel 
Murray C Gautsch Bull Am Ceram Soc 15, 14 15 
(1936) —In cold weather the enamel broke after draining 
while in hot weather it “lost its set " Undcrsmeltrng B 
of the fnt tended to make the enamel lose set To over- 
come ground-coat draining troubles standards must be 
maintained in smelting, grinding, aging and temp control 
C II Ken- 

Design of sheet metal parts for enameled ranges H 
II Holscher Ceram Ind 25, 124, 126, 128, 130, 132 
(1930) Herbert S Willson 

Proposals for the standardization of tests of enamel 
against chemical attack W Dawihl Chem Fabnk 9 
1936, 15-18 J II Moore 

Service of silica bnck in open hearth furnaces (Tniben- 
kov) 9 Examn of the optical and elec properties of 
didytnium glass (Prosad, el at ) 3 Metallurgical stoppers 
and nozzles (Trakhtenberg, Tatarskii) 9 Red sands of 
Alpes-Mantunes (Dfb) 8 Geologic distribution of fire 
flays in the U. S (Chehkowsky) 8 


D amour, E : Cours de verrene Partie 3 Le re- 
froidissement du verre Pans. Ch, Bfranger. 273 pp 
r. 55 Cf C A. 26, 3084 

Duncan, Geo S • Directory for the Bntish Glass 
Industry 3rd revised ed Sheffield Soc. of Glass 
Technology. 416 pp 4s Renewed in Ceramic Abstr. 
14, 275(1935) 

Patridge, J. H Refractory Blocks for Glass Tank 
Furnaces Sheffield- Soc. of Glass Technology 128 pp 
8 s Cd Reviewed in Ceram Abstr. 16, 24(1936). 

Thorpe, W. A : English Glass London- A. & C 
Black 7s 6d Reviewed ui J Soc Glass Tech 19, 326 
(1935) 

Ceramic Data Book and Catalogs 8th ed Chicago 
Industrial Publications, Inc. 330 pp Free 

Ceramic Trade Directory, 1935 Edition. Newark, 
N. J • Ceramics Pub Co , Inc 198 pp. 45 Re- 
viewed in Ceramic Age 26, 159(1935). 


Glass Wflrttembergiscbe Metallwarenfabnk Ger 
620,935, Oct 30, 1935 (Cl 325 10) A method is de- 
scribed of decorating glass by metal in which parts of the 
glass are made dull or frosted and the metal nibbed therein 
Metal powder mixed with colophony may be used 

Gfassmaiing Thomas F. Pearson. Fr. 7S9,06&-7, 
Oct. 22, 1935 Means for supplying molten glass to the 
molds 

Glass sheets N V Maatschappij tot Behecr en 
Exploitatie van Octrooien Bnt 434,992, Sept 12, 
1935 Addn to 355,131 (C A. 27, 2271). The rolls 
of the sheet-forming machine of 355,134 are set in rotation 
before the molten glass is poured onto the receiving table 
and the distance between the rolls is reduced to such an 
extent that the glass cannot pass between them. As 
soon as the molten glass has spread evenly afront the 
rolls the distance between them Is increased so that the 
glass passes between them to form a sheet or strip with 
a substantially square front end 

Apparatus for making sheets of glass N V. Maat- 
schappij tot Beheer en Exploitatie van Octrooien (H 
E Robinson and F E Etcher, applicants in U S ) 
Fr 789,690, Oct 31, 1935 

Glass-rolling apparatus Schlcsische Spiegelglas-Manu- 
factur Carl Tielsch GmbH. Ger. 620,595, Oct 7A, 
1935 (Cl 32o 18) 

Apparatus for the continuous formation of undulating 
sheets of glass Manufactures des glaces et produits 
chimiques de St -Gobam, Chauny & Cirey Fr 789,484, 
Oct 29, 1935 

Laminated glass sheets James G McNally (to 
Eastman Kodak Co ) US 2,029,931, Feb 4 Sheets 
of glass are united by heat and pressure with an inter- 
vening sheet of cellulose acetate coated on both sides with 
a stable cellulose nitrate having a N content of 10 8- 
12 5%, a viscosity of not more than 50 sec and an ash of 
not more than 0 4%, with interposed uniting films of 
tnacetin 

Apparatus (with an endless conveyor in a vertical tank) 
for use in laminated glass manufacture W. Owen (to 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co ) US 2,02S,916, Jan 23 
Mech features U S 2,028,917 relates to a turnover 
table for glass sheets 

Apparatus (with an endless conveyor in a vertical tank 
for holding heated liquid) for use In laminated glass 
manufacture James H Shcrts (to Duplate Corp ) 
U S 2,028,927, Jan 28 Structural and operative 
details U S 2,02S,92S relates to a support for use in 
making curved laminated glass 

Laminated glass John C Zola (to Duplate Corp ) 
Can 355,180, Jan 7, 1936 Between glass sheets is 
interposed a sheet of cellulose nitrate plastic contg a 
plasticizer (such as dimethyl, diethyl, dibutyl or diaroyj 
phthalate, triacelin, tntolyl phosphate or tnpbenyl 
phosphate) and a layer of cement comprising a water-sol 
cement and a high boding solvent such as roonoacetyl 
diglyccryl and diglyceryl ether Cf C A 29, 4914* 

Apparatus for bending glass sheets Robert A Mdlrt 
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rt alloy contg Pt and Rh, c 


do Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co ) Can. 3WOO. Jon 7, 1 coa.erl » laerf »rtl 

,„,n v„„™„ nnerntise and st.tictnral details are ! ' A “ “? os J„r ? ships of sod elay foe muinlaeture 

of bncks or the like Geo K Rogers U S 2,028,523, 


1930 Various operative and structural details arc 

Antifrost glass John F Bicsik U S 2,029,218, 
Tan 28 Details arc described of assembly of two similar 
panels of glass with an intervening panel of glass such as 
the windshield of an automobile with a uniting border of 
a transparent tnorg cement such as Na silicate which 


t^!rI%fr„?Sr.. b lSTeb , f C ^ " J " ,,,,b ' C ’ '■ W,' eeattJ’rlf ..id™? "J™* W^LZ 


Jan 21 Mech and operative details 
Refractory materials Poe anon il’isotants R. 
fraclaircs (IVtdcrie C Lc Coultn, inventor). 
788,775, Oct 10, 19 15 A small amt (2% of the total 
' . • - • -- “Kenn Cement” i 


against the action of heat and light 

Glass Lampe Yvel Auto-Lampe &. Cie , Anciens 
Etablissements Lto Ltvy ct Alfred Monmcr Brit 
430,221, Oct 3, 1935 An incandescent elec lamp for a 
motor car has a bulb of glass that is made by melting a 
batch contg at least 0 25 parts of CdS and 0 15 of S to 

10 of sand The glass absorbs light having a wav e length 
less than about 0 5 m 

Glass for metal-vapor lamps Harrison P Hood (to 3 
Corning Glass Works) Can 354,533, Dee 3, 1935 
A glass of 55-77$ SiO„ 10-25% B,0, and 10- 25% Nn,0 
resists blackening by alkali metal vapors, is not affected 
by ordinary atm influences and has a wide range of 
expansion coefficients 

Crucible for making optical glass K G Kumanin 
Russ 38,271, Aug 31,1934 Construction details 

Glass Chemische Fabnk Joh A Benckiscr G m b 

11 and Tritr Draisbach Brit 430,420, Oct 10, 1935 
Glass transparent to ultraviolet radiation is made by 
fusing Be ortho- or meta-phosphate Ortho- or meta- 
piiosphatcs of Ca, Mg and (or) Na may be added Cf 
C A. 30, 590* 

Glass shelf construction for glass-gathering apparatus 
having glass-gathering molds Albert F Tremblay 
” 2,028,000, Jan 28 Structural and jin cell details 


. nglisli -- 

refractor> products having a lusiv of /r silicate 

Refractory product The Carborundum Co Pr 
788,802, Oct 18, 1013 A refract urj material, c g , for 
ihe container of glass furnaces, comprises principally 
Conndon and a glass placed between the crystals, or 
Corindon and tnultite in the proportion of at least 2 to 1 
buried in a v itrcous base 

Refractory products containing spinels and suitable for 
use as coatings with clay, etc lure K Ifaglund U S 
2,029,773, I ib 4 lor | roducing highly refractory 
products consisting mainly of spmils of the type RO R,0, 
raw materials contg spinel forming oxides such as Cr 
ore and silica and lime ari fused together so that the 
solidified molten mass consists or spinels rich in Ca (at 
least 20% of Ca being present) and Ca coinpds, arc 
removed ot least in part from the solidified mass Cl 
C A 29, 2318’ 

Basic refractory material suitable for lining basic open- 
hearth furnaces Richard L Lloyd and Reed W. Hyde 
(to Dwight &. Lloyd Metallurgical Co ) U S 2,029,027, 
l*cb 4 Magnesite or dolomite is mixed with fine sized 
fluxing material such as Tc oxide bearing material and 
the mui is converted into coarse-surd pieces with an 
alk earth oxychloride hydraulic cement binder and is 


Glass manufacture Jakob Dichter. Brit 435.G78, 5 burned by a forced draft in intermixt with fuel to form a 


Sept. 25, 1935 Vessels, e g , ampoules, having wide 
bodies and extended necks arc made by narrowing a wide 
tube at 1 end and fusing thereto a narrow tube forming 
the neck of the vessel App is described 
Machine for forming the necks of bottles that have been 
blown in a separate mold Herbert A Bateson and 
George E Bateson Bnt. 435,774, Sept. 27, 1935 
Selenium pigment for glass. I. 1. Kitaigorodskd. 
Russ 3S,2S1, Aug. 31, 1934. A Sc pigment is prepd by 6 
fusing Zn or Cd selcmdc with sulfides of one of the above 
metals in the presence of reducing agents 
Tempering glass Pilkmgton Bros Ltd and John 
Wilson Bnt. 435,812, Sept 30, 1935 The glass is 
heated and cooled indirectly through the medium of a 
metal in liquid form App is dexenbed 
Apparatus for tempering sheets of glass Pilkmgtun 
Bros Ltd. Pr. 789,208, Oct 25, 1935 


chnkcrcd hard burned refractory product 

Molding compressed refractory bncks Socift6 anon, 
dcs prodints rfirnctaircs & cfratiiiques du Nord. Bnt 
435,070, Sept 13, 1935 

Refractory bncks Oestcrrcicluseh Amenkamsclic 
Magnesit A -G Brit. 435,448, Sept 23. 1935 This 
corresponds to IV 779,405 (C. /I. 29, 5G2Q 5 ). 

Apparatus for molding firebacks and other articles from 


clay or other plastic matenal 


John A. Biddle, Lestie 
Brit 433,840, Sept. 30, 


G Pitt and Harold J I laden 
1935 

Fired siliceous tnbanum aluminate refractory. John 
M. McKinley and Willard K Carter (to National Alumi- 
natc Corp ) Brit 435,348, Sept 19, 1935 Sec U. S 
2,017,723 (C. A 29, 8271>) 

two .... ,„. vua w ^ 1HOU Coatings for furnaces The Carborundum Co IV. 

Glass furnace. Banks D Brown (to Capstan Glass 7 7 jj S, 6 £iv° ct . 1S ’ 1 , 935 ' Cement or lime furnaces or other 


Co ). Can. 354,528, Dec. 3, 1935 Cooling jacket! 
are provided at an opening in one end of a glass furnace 
These jackets have S-shaped portions extending outward, 
the ends being secured together to provide a chamber for 
feeding raw materials to the furnace A cooling fluid is 
injected against the curved interior sides of the jackets 
Cf C. A. 29, 453G* 

Glass-melting furnace Clinton A Bowen (to Corning a 
" " S 2,029,052, Jan 28 Various 


chambers subjected to abrasion, e g , ball or drum milts, 
arc coated with a cast refractory material having a sclerotic 
hardness of 8 or more Al,Oj, contg or not a small amt. 
of Mg, Ca or Na, or a fused mass of Al,Oi and chromite 
may be used 

Muffle kiln Frank M Hartford. Can 355,123, 
Jan 7, 1930 Structural details. 

tunnel furnace V N Mikhovskil. Russ. 


Glass Works ) . 
structural features 

Apparatus for continuously melting glass. Soc. anon 
des manufactures des glaces et Produits Chimiques de 
Saint Gobain, Chauny & Cirey. Ger 620,050, Oct 24, 

Deince for circulating the molten glass in a forehearth 

or gathering-basin of a furnace, used in conjunction with ...v „ ailira , cieavare 

• suction ted forming machine. The United Glass Bottle 9 planes and to be capable of ready crushing without do- 
lami/actur-rs T.frf ..j TK ot the cmSTdsS S Such 


Manufacturers Ltd and Thomas C. Moorshead Bnt. 
436, *71, Oct. 8, 1935 The device comprises a vertical 
rotating member which has its lower end immersed in the 
glass and is reciprocated vertically in addn. to being 
rotated. 

(V? 1 7 SS , I Sf? ufflcture Daker & Co * Inc Brit. 436,250, 
z:': \L 3 .t p “ rts of glass-making app that come into 
contact with molten glass as it flows from the furnace 


38,0-10, July 31, 1934 Construction details 
Crystalline abrasive matenal Charles R. Walker (to 
Abrasive Products, Inc ) U. S. 2,029,253, Jan. 28 
In producing uncrushed cryst abrasive matenal such as 
garnet, SiC or Al-Oi, the material is subjected to sudden 
extremes of temp change (as by heating to 700® or higher 
and quenching in water) to produce a reaction effective 
to cause the material to fracture along natural cleavage 


planes of fracture 
Abrasive wheels Raymond C Benner and William 
G Soley (to Carborundum Co). US 2,028,183, Jan. 
21 An abrasiv e wheel has a metal disk attached to eacli 
lateral face by a cement contg a phenolic condensation 
resin and a granulated filler in sufficient proportion to 
modify the character of the resin so that the cement has 
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a higher modulus of elasticity than the abrasive wheel 
This serves to reinforce the wheel for high speed use Cf. 
C A 29, 1600*. 

Abrasive wheels The British Thomson-Houston Co 
Ltd Brit 430,430, Oct 10, 1935 The wheels consist 
of a core of Mo or other metal, to which is welded or 
brazed an abrasive annulus consisting of diamond particles 
embedded in a cemented carbide compn The method 
of prepn is described 

Abrasive stones L I. Ginzburg Russ 38,009, 
July 31, 1934 In the prepn of abrasive stones the binder 
is made from burned caustic dolomite together with a 
soln of MgCl* and rc,(SO,)i soln 

Measuring the hardness of abrasive disks or plates 
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Karl Geppert (to Kugclfischer Erste Automatische 
Gussstahlkugilfabnk vorm Fndcrich Fischer) U. S 
2,029, 0CG, Jan 28 A sheet of pcrforatable material 
such as sheet metal or cardboard is applied to the surface 
of the disk or plate, a conical impact pm is driven through 
the sheet into the disk or plate by a standaidized driving 
force, and the diam of the perfoiation in the sheet is 
measured 

Enamel insulation for electne resistances I R Ripp 
and N A Artem'cv Russ 37,753, July 31, 1934 A 
mixt ol water glass and about 5% of metal oxides, asbestos 
talc, lime stone or refractory clay is melted (heated to 
about 1000°) and placed on the resistance heated to about 
1000* 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


The fineness of the cement raw mixture I Elutna- 
tion of particles using Shbne's apparatus Yoshiaki 
Sanada and Gunkichi Kishi J. Sac Chem Ind , Japan 
38, Suppl binding C22(1935) —Some improvements on 
Shone 'sapp were made, and expll data on the elutriation 
of ground quartz ore presented 11, Fineness and 
chemical composition of the raw mixture /lad G22-4 — 4 
Exptl data are given on the analysis of the raw materials 
used (limestone, clay and volcanic ash), grinding mills 
used, elutriation tests and chem compns , moduli and 
fineness compn of 4 raw mixts Conclusions The grind- 
ing machinery and grinding conditions greatly influenced 
the fine grinding of the raw mix, and the chem compn of 
the fineness fractions greatly differed with differences in 
raw materials III Fineness and chemical composition 
of the clay Ibid 720-1 —Results on quartzite, ganister, 
shale and clay are presented and show that the SiO f con- 
tent decreased as the size of the fraction decreased IV 
The relation between fineness of raw mixture and ahte 
crystals Ibid 721-2 — Ground limestone was sepd into 
3 fractions below 15 p, 15-58 p and above 58 p, and the 
ground clay into 2 fractions below and above 43 p Six 
raw mats were prepd from the variously sized materials 
and heated from room temp to 1200* in an elec muffle 6 
furnace in about 00 min , and sintered for 15 mm at 1460- 
80” Microscopic clinker examn showed that the size of 
alite crystals decreased with decreasing grain size of the 
raw mul The amt of ahte crystals increased as the 
gram sizes of limestone and clay approached each other 
Exptl data are given Karl Kammermeyer 

Nature of the clay fraction in the raw materials of the 
German cement industry K Endell, U Hofmann and 
E Maegdefrau Zcmznl 24, 625-33(1935) — Rdntgen ray 7 
analysis of the marls and clays commonly used m cement 
manul in Germany showed the following clay minerals in 
order of iheir abundance ( a y "mica clay, " in which 
AljO, + Fe,Oi + MgO 4- FeO are to SiO, as 1 2 6, (6) 
montmonllonite (in which A1,0, SiO, as 1 4) and (<) 
kaohmte A further distinguishing feature observed was 
the fineness of the accompanying quartz V. hen the 3 
clay substances are heated the water losses are gradual for „ 
the "mica clay” from 200° to 600°, gradual for the mont- 
morillonite until 200® and the remaining crystn water 
(about 5%) gradual above 500°, while kaolin loses its 
water abruptly at 450° The relationship between the 
clay chemistry and the water content of the fluid cement 
slurry u shown, with an example of the impracticability of 
soda addns to a slurry contg kaolmite Clay High water 
content is necessary lor slurries with clays consisting largely 
of montmonllonite Certain colloidal aspects are also 9 
discussed, such as the rate of filtration and the water loss 
on healing the slurry H F Knege 

Importance of the deter m i n ation of free lime in the 
manufacture ol cement Fernando Pacheco. Jngeiturta 
9, 157-8, 163(1935) — This test is important for control 
ling the cement mfg process since the free lime content 
definitely changes the phys properties of the cement It 
has several advantages over the ' ' in dc f orm ab ility ’ ' test: 


requires less lime, gives better indication of the intermedi- 
ate transformations during heating and of the compds. 
formed, of the degree of hydration and consequently of the 
efficiency Various methods for detg the free lime are 
described; the need of a more practical, accurate method 
is emphasized M McMahon 

Swelling and contracting of cements G Mussgnug. 
Zement 24, 717-21(1935) — Addns of several siticcous 
powd admixts. such as slags, glass, trass and quartz did 
not produce great variations in the shrinkage of the cement 
within the range of good concrete. Transverse tests of 
concrete again showed the advantage of angular over 
rounded aggregates H f . Kxiege 

Composition of portland cement and high alumina 
cements. A Travers IX Contr. intern qutm pura 
apheada, Madrid 3, 9-75(1934); cf C A 28, 2033* —A 
review of optical, x ray and other phys methods of study- 
ing cement clinker with photomicrographs, phase diagrams 
and photographs of spectra Reactions accompanying 
setting and the theories of hardening are discussed 

E R Rushton 

The temperature variation of portland-cement paste* 
undet nonadiabatic condition Tsutomu Maeda Bull 
Inst Phyi -Chem Research (Tokyo) 14, 714-19(1935) ~ 
The temp variations of the following cement mixt (ce- 
ment. HiO = 15) have been dele! at 25® under non- 
adiabatic condition original cement (I), I + CaSQ,2HiO, 
I + CaClj and I + cane sugar Addn of CaSO, 2HiO 
lowers the second temp rise of the original cement; 1 Af 
CaCliSoln causes the temp rise m 3 steps, the second step 
being obviously due to the reaction consuming CaSO, - 
211,0 K Konda 

Supersulfate metallurgical cements E L. Dupuy 
IX Congr intern quim pura apheada, Madrid 3, 359-69 
(1934), cf C A 28, 7459* — Superstate cement is an 
intimate mixt of slag, CaSO, and CaO, with an av compn. 
of SiO, 25-30, AliOa 10-18, CaO 40-15, MgO < 5, 
FeO, MnO < 4 and SO, < 10% Phys properties 
are given, and also diagrams showing the variation of 
mech resistance with compn A mixt contg 13% CaSO, 
requires only a very small amt of CaO to give the max 
crushing resistance, this shows that CaO acts simply 
as a catalyst The cements do not crack on setting and 
are resistant to sea water Test cubes were immersed for 
more than 2 yr in CuSO>, KAlOOih, NIhNO,, CaCh, 
FeSO,. MgSOt, CaSO,, Na,SO„ Na,CO», Na,PO„ NaNOi, 
KiCO, and KOH solns without being attacked 

E R Rushton 

Testing of cement in plastic mortars G Haegermann. 
Zement 24 , 529-32(1935) —A comparison is made be- 
tween the standard (earth moist) and the plastic con- 
dition of cement mortars for test purposes The upp< r 
limit of the tensile strength is derived from the com- 
press isc strength by the form ula tensile strength = 
\/j 0 X compressive strength If F. Knege 

Testing of cement in plastic mortars II G. Ifaeger- 
inann. Zement 24, 607-9(1935).— Conditions imposed in 
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America Trance Switzerland. England, Japan. Brazil and i ami conveniently at n single temp, within the niiffe of 
America, i rnnee, „ r . *.V . - . ^.i ij j Knen atm tempi encountered under service conditions, is 

«le«er dud ■ together with the inode of operation. Tin* 
instrument, which has a precision of 1% in the lower and 


Germany In cement tests arc compared. ... - - - - 

The possibilities of pozxuolanss in mortars unit con- 
Crete* 1 dw. \V. Scripture, Jr J'i>t Nrui-Rftord 113, 
fpfi3-7(ltn r )). — A general discussion of pozznolanas and 
their effect on the properties of mortar and concrete, 
including workability, sol change, watertightness, heat 
evolution, strength and resistance to attack A pozzuo 
lanic material Is one that possesses constituents that 
will combine with lime at ordinary temps to form insol 
compds. of cementitious value The precise nature of the 
reaction with lime is not clearly understood within 
limits, the degree of pozzuotanic activity is governed more 
tiy structure anil fineness than by cnmpn A reliable test 
of reactivity is required absorption of lime Irom a soln 
under hied conditions seems simplest and most direct 
The materials must be carefully selected to secure the 
desired re* lilt R . K Thompson 

Design of concrete mixes for Mississippi River dams 
Ralph I* Johnson l ng A'rii Record 115, 7110 
(10U5) — Details ate given of the design of thr mixes In 
the coiist mi turn of 6 hxks and 2 dams, involving the 
pt icing of 01,000 cu yds of conereie The trhl-mix 
method in which the remolding app of T C Towers (/ 
Am. ContrrU Inst 27. 4111(1012)) was used was employer! 
throughout R I' Thompson 

Structural properties of vibrated concrete I’aiil 
Anderson. Png Nat s-Record 115, 070 7(1015) — Tests, 
the results of which are given, indicated (1) that the 
water-cement ratio law holds for very lean mills pro- 
vided a compact concrete can he producer], and (2) that 
the shrinkage of lean mists when compacted liv vibration 
is considerably less than for richer mists of the same 
watcr-ccmcnt ratio R. I*. Thompson 


» much greater precision in the higher ranges, overcomes 
the difficulty that the tests usually rmplojed are suitable 
only for n portion of the consistency range. Although the 
instrument has been u*ed thus far for road tars only, ft 
should l« suitable for testing all grade* of road asphalts 
and tunny other types of materials. Talents have been 
applied for K. H. Thompson 

Mastering a new method of dehydration of gypsum In a 
auspended condition I. 1.. 1 ip'luU. Strait el. Material. 
1M5, No ft, 11 22 — The processes and data obtained in 
previous investigations abroad (cl Jvlinewler, C. A. 26. 
t7.{7) were verified under plant conditions A detailed 
des» ription is guen of the plant, the technological process 
i and the thermal conditions The plastering gypsum ob- 
tained corresponded to standard requirements. 

If If Stef.anowsky 

Preaervatlon treatment of pit-timber T. F. Day. 
Trans Inst Mining I ngrs 90, 100-1(10.15) — Mine props 
were treated with creosote, NaCl (8 and 3'/t% Milns.), 
7nCJ» (5 and 2% solus ), NaT (4 and 2 % sotns ) or 
Uotrnnn salts (5 and 2% solas.) (cornpn N'aT 80. di- 
ll I* Thompson nitrophennl fl. Na dmitrophenate 6, and KiCriOj 8%) for 
:d concrete Tnul * I hr at ll>0* P anti cooled for 10 lirs Absorption was 7- 
_ | ( , u, j, cr cn |[ n f timlicr. Test results were obtained 

with the most expensive reagents, creosote, Wolman salts 
and Nnl A 2% soln °f the list 2 is adequate. NaCl 
gave results f ir siqwrior to untreated tiinlier 

Atden II. Tmery 

Investigations on the effectiveness of Impregnating 
wood with thiocyanates O Koutala and Voilto \ irtnf a. 


Concreto in counterweight made heavy by magnetite s Suomtn AVmiifi/eDi 8A. 125-C, 135-10(10.15).— Tlie sol. 


K. 11 Itotliscluld, Jr. I ng Nevt-Rfcord 115, 788 0 
(1015),— Magnetite, prepd from beach sand with the aid 
of an agitator -drum magnetic separator, was user! as fine 
ORRreRnte in the construction of counterweights lor the 
Tark St. bascule bridge l>etwccn Oakland and Alameda, 
Cal. The sp. gr. of magnetite is approx. 4.7ft. The pro- 
portions per cu. yd , selected as a result of extensive tests, 
were: cement 762 lh., magnetite 2700 lb., gravel 1 160 lb 


inorg salts are the more effective in preventing fungus 
growth The amt of HgCI, necessary Is 0 020% and of 
KCNS is 2 0-2 1% A mlxt of the 2 winch gives the 
lest results is 0 017% H*CI, and 1.45% KCNS. Al- 
t hough KCNS alone Is not satisfactory ns an Impregnating 
material, it scetns to produce n beneficial effect when 
mixed with HgCIi ns specimens impregnated with the 
mixt. withstand inotdmg to a far greater extent than 


water 48 gallons The wt. of the concrete was 182 lt» per 6 corresponding specimens treated with HgCb ntone. 


eu. ft. and strengths ns high ns 4800 lh In 28 days were 
obtained. There was a decided tendency to late strength 
and a slight excess of water did not have the usual effect on 
strength as the excess water rapidly rose to the surface 
The surface Is very uniform and smooth, very hard anil 
highly resistant to abrasion. R If Thompson 

Investigating new kinds of froth formers [for concrete]. 


ifa/eria/ 7 T,lc infl " encc nf 1 c on tl, e decompn. of lignin is again 


If T. Jnkkoh 
Studies In old timbers III. Post neolithic Ernest 
A Kudge anil Harold I-cuis J. Sac. Chtm. I ml. 54,433- 
4T(l f >35), cf. C. A 29, 1)3811*.— The results of an exnnm. 
of submerged forest timber* over 6000 yr. old arc re- 
ported. The ditn include rxtns by benzene, ole, and hot 
water, soly. In alkali, crllulose-hgnm mul ash analyses. 


Material 1935, No. 0, 88-11, — Solns of surface-active 
animal and vegetable albuminous materials (hide and 
lupine albumin, turpentine by-product soaps, ext from 
llaxsrrd) give a froth that is stable on the boundary sur- 
faces of .1 phases, air, water soln , cement. The highest 
Stability of the froth is found in a medium nf p» greater 
than 7. The physicotechmcal consts. of froth concretes 
obtained arc in accordance with standard values The 


Alfred I,. Kainmercr 


indicated 


Hydrolytic cquil. of Cn alumlnate hydrates (von Pol- 
ham) 6. 


Knight, Bernard II.; Road Aggregates. Their Uses 

anil Testing. London: If. Arnold & Co. 20-1 pp, 21s. 

rapidity of setting nf cement is higher than that of the g Reviewed in Commanuealth 1 ngr. 23, 100(1030). 
destruction of the froths investigated E If. S. »«-*•- ® — 1 n . est . . . 


Investigation of froth concreto »t high temperatures 
I!. A. Smotyak and T D. Mororovn. SlroiUl. Material 
1935, No. 0, 42-0. — At temps, up to 400* froth concrete 
is a good thermal insulator and is stable E. E. S. 

Disintegration of concrete by mineral sulfates. R W. 

C. Smith. Water and HWer Lng 33 , 55-7(1030).— In 
order to protect the concrete wall* against sulfale dis- ...w 

integration they were painted with a mixt oftarnndpluh, 9 Sohn. 40pp. M.0.20. 
tlie proportions of which were varied fo give the proper Internationale Norrne 
consistency at the temps, at which the coats were apphld. ‘ 

, .... W. A. Moore 

New viscometer for bitumens has extended range. E. 

O Rhodes, If. W. Volkmann and C. T Darker; Eire 
A«.-Ar«rd H5. 71 4-18(1035).- A n instrument, termed 
1 J "ducts Viscometer, by means of which the 
c nsistcncics of all grades or road tar can he detd. quickly 


Leduc, E , and Chenti, O.: Cliniix, cimrnts ct pt\trcs 
2nd cd Paris: Eil. Ilf ranger, 310 pp. T. 45. 

Santarella, Luigi: Prontuarlo del cemento nrmato. 
0th ed , revised Milan: U. Hoeph. 813 pp. 

Santarella, Luigi: Tcinpcrnturn dt presa del cement i. 
Milan: U. Iloepli. L. 10. 

He ton -Ka lender. Taschcnbucli fflr ncton- nnd Eiseu- 
hetonbau sowie die verwandten I .idler. Iicrlin: Ernst 8. 


_ , ------- ----- NorrncnrabcIJe fflr I'ort(amf-7cmente. 

tittied. Berlin: Zcincntvrrhg. M, 3.50. 


nydraulic cements Chetnlsche Pabrik Crilnau Land- 
\ Meye 1 1 r * 78s - w 2, Oct. 18, 1035. An 

niknti silicate along with one or more other salts the cations 
of which do not form insol. or difhculily sot salts with the 
bio, of the silicate, and the anions of which contain n 
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meta!toid, preferably bi- or tmalent, is added to improve 1 compns. contain, e g , tar 100, colloidal filler 100 and 
the quality of hydraulic cements Salts used include ruhber oil 2 kgs The colloidal filler contains "adminw- 
alkali salts of acids of P, R, S, N, HCN and HCNS, as trative” lime 33, colloidal SiCh 00, and Ve,O t or Af,0> G% 
well as bromides and bromates and salts of As, Sb and Sc Bihiminous compositions N V. de Dataafsehe Pe- 
The advantages of the addn of alkali silicates without the troleum Maatschappij Brit 435,732, Sept 20, 1935. 
disadvantages are thereby obtained Cf C A 30, Light-colond road and pavement construction, e. g , road 
835» « coverings, floors, traffic lines and joint and crack fillings, 

Hydraulic cement “Straba" Strassenbaubedarfs A - are made by applying a mist of bitumen, mineral aggre- 
G Ger G20.989, Oct 31, 1935 (Cl SOA 1 06) The s gate and powd Al to form a weiring course of required 
cement is obtained in powd form by mixing together the thickness 


powd hydraulic constituent with powd slag i 


Bituminous compositions Win Gooch Brit. 430,- 


ground active SiOi suspended in oil or bitumen 


r g , sand, passing a screen having 8 meshes to the in and 


Cements Bohdens Gruvakticbolag Brit 435,015, retained on ]D meshes, and gravel or granite comprising 7~ 
Sept 12,1935 A cement or cement niixt contains Al 9% of material passing 1 in and retained by in , 7-9% 
arsenate in admixt with CaO, Ca silicate, porlland cc- passing ’/* in and retained by '/, in ,25 27% passing */* 
nient, aluminous cement or similar products rich in CaO 3 in and retained by l /l in and 13-15% passing '/» in and 


3 he Al arsenate may be prepd by oxidizing As,Oi, t 


mesh, heating the mixed materials 


getlier with an aluminiferous material, e g , bauxite, clay, until dried, adding about fi-8% of bitumen and mixing al 


in air, e g , b> heating a sludge or moist mut of the in- about 380*P. 

grcdicnts in a counter current of air in a rotating furnace Plastic compositions, William J. Woodfine Brit 
Catalysts for the oxidation, e g , Pe, Mn or Cu compds , 435,713, Sept 20, 1935 Slabs for surfacing pavements, 
UNO,, nitrates or nitrous fumes, may be used Cf C A etc , are molded from a compn obtained by mixing saw- 

30, 1639* dust and ready-mixed oil paint, rubber latex may be 

Cements Soc anon des ciments do Thieu and Mon added to the paint 

5, Nov 0, 1935 See Belg * Apparatus for coating aggregate with a liquid -vehicle 


Blondiau Brit 437,855, Nov 0, 1935 See Bctg * Apparatus for coating aggregate with a liquid -vehicle 
400,801 (C A 28. 0209’) The calcination takes place bituminous binder Wallace M Hendrick and Gustave 
below a temp that causes decompn , 000-1200 being Loeffler, Jr U S 2,028,745, Jan 28 Vatious mech 


preferable 

Metallurgical cement Soc anon John Cockenll 
Belg 400,709, Jan 31, 1935 Clinker, slag and up to 


and operative details 

Manufacture of composite building material such as 
sheets of wood particles and resinous material Emil C 


12% of alk earth sulfate are introduced simultaneously v S 2,028,016, Jan 21. Various details of 

H«d .Ked Cr cement Arthur L Smylv U S 5 ^^.^^'tl^Wrom'snent tannine wood R 2 

ssa & s Jkriirissiai 3 

sssffliiasMaww.-ras KSSSSiSiS 

with alkali so as to coat the particles with a protective "Cl. "iSO„ "NO,. H.PO., HCOOH. CH.COOH, oxalic 

alkali and the treated iron is used with Portland cement “fi,. . . . .... 

Magnesium oxychloride cement Arnold Hermann 6 Asphalt-asbestos mixture suitable for flooring, heat 
U S 2,030 002. Tcb 4 A dry mixt formed of MgO 40, msulabon etc Ulnc B Bray Lawton B Beckwith and 
BaSO, 40 and chalk 20% is separately formed and then S r (t ,° .V n,on 0l > Co , of p hf >• V ® 

mixed wuli about two fifths its volume of a liquid mixt 2.023, 2S9, Feb 4 A fibrous material such as asbestos is 
formed of a 27°Bf MgCl, sol n CO, a21°B£ 1IC1 soln 20 "Hxed with asphalt, water, a stabilizing agent such as Na 
and a 22“Bt II,SO, soln 20% caseinate, a demulsifying agent such as slaked lime and a 

Metal lined cementitious pipe Erie P Halliburton finely divided material such as diatomaceous earth which 
It S 2 029,3f 9, r cb 4 A pipe with a cementitious body, adapts the mixt for trowelling 

a lining which may be formed of metal and a casing such as Roofing felt Tierce Drewscn (to Barrett Co ) US 

one of metal has ceramic halls or the like embedded in the 7 2,029,319, Teb 4 Jute fibers and other vegetable fibers 
cementitious matt rial and extending from the liner to the such as those of wood are separately cooked and are then 
casing mixed with each other and with cereal libers such as those 

Porous concrete Karl I A Eklund Brit 430,105, of wheat or oat straw which have been subjected to a more 
Oct 4, 1935 Light concrete bodies are made of Portland, severe cooking, to form a felt sheet of desired strength and 
slag, aluminous or like cement, a gas-forming substance, absorptive character 

e g , powd Al, aggregate as required and finelv divided Roofing plates Ya Yu Roitbcrg Russ 38,480, 
siliceous material, e g , clay, SiO,. the mass being heated Aug 31, 1934 Organic fibrous material is made water- 
with steam to cause the SiO, to react with CaO liberated g resistant by means of hot bitumen and then cemented 
in the setting of the cement and also to convert di- and tn- together with lime-silica soln 


Ca silicates info mono-silicates An addn of CaCb gives 
a product of increased strength 

Road making compositions Dezso Komtos Brit 
437,808, Nov <5, 1915 A compn for making roads, 
pavements, tennis courts, etc . consists of fibrous or 
granular materials which do not disintegrate in 11,0, e g , 


"Acoustic” partition or wall-covering material Harold 
D. Arnold (to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc ) U. S 
2,028,180, Jan 21 A thick, porous and easily compres- 
sible layer of material such as felt adapted readily to absorb 
energy from air waves of low frequencies is used with an 
exposed thin layer of high d non porous material such as a 


sand, gravel, flint, quartz and 3-5% of a drying oil, e g , parnt or enamel covering the porous material and serving 
wood, nut, poppy, hemp or linseed oil, to which has beeo 9 to prevent excessive absorption of energy from air waves 
added a small proportion, e g , 1%, of a Pb, Zn, Mn or Co of the higher frequencies 


compd On applying to the road, etc , a 


_ Treating wood Heinrich A Hellmer* and Mersida 


said temp , which is maintained for about 48 hrs when the cut lengths m an aq sola of formalin, chrome alum, 
sand is removed gelatin and glycerol The treated veneers are adhesively 

Tar compositions for roads, etc Jean L. Chambon and secured to a paper, etc , backing for use as wall coverings, 
Georges M Hart. Tt 788,834, Oct. 18, 1935. The etc. 
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21 — Fuels, Gas, Tar and Cole 


Treating wood Paul ion Sonncnthal Bnt. 439,016, 1 
Oct. 7. HUS. Wooden articles o( cun cd and angular con- 
figuration are produced by treating veneers or plywood 
with a ■.oln contg 0 1 1% of 1 or more tanning agents, 
e g oak or quebracho bark, sumac, alum, le salts, 
chromates, phenols, aldchjdcs, until the wood is supple 
and then bending, folding or winding Org solvents, c 
g , AcOAm, and sicnhrmg and fireproofing agents may t>c 
added to the solil .... S 

Preserving wood, etc Axel U Lmdblad tint 4ii,- 
Id. HIV) \\ ood or othtr vegetable matter is 


preserved by impregnation with a soln. contg. an alk. 
faith compd.. * t . « Ca. Hi. Sr or M, comp, I , H.AsO, 
or a salt thereof and an org acid, e g , AcOIf, IICOOH, 
so that on evapn. a difficultly «ol alk. earth metal arsen- 
ate is left in the wood. In modifications, the II»AsO» or 
org acid constituents may be chemically combined with 
the alk earth tnetal constituent 

Preserving wood, plants and trees Serge. TcliayeH. 
I'r 780,09 1. Nov 4, 1935 A soln. of 5 parts of dinitro- 
phcnol in P5 parts petroleum oil is used The soln. may 
l>c emulsified in water contg an emulsifying agent 
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The volume changes of mixtures of benzine and petro- 3 Ucn examd Indexes are ash content, abrasive no and a 
um with alcohol and motor benzene 1 ranz Spausta proposed collective abrasive no I . \\ Jung 


leum with alcohol and motor benzene 1 ranz Spausta 
llrennstoff-Chem 16. ISI 40915) IVnomctcr ds ol 
motor lanzene ak inixis an lower than takd values at 
iow eontns of ak Van it ions between deld and ealed 
ds an tabulaud Largest difTertntcs art with £50 vol % 
ale and become less with increasing d of the petroleum 
fraction No relationship with boiling range was found 
1 \V Jung 

Alcohol motor fuel Tctsuro Suwa J Fuel Sue 
Japan 14, 1 Mil 79(10 13)(m Fnglish 129 .12) —The use of 
I tOH mixed willi com gasoline as a motor fuel was stud- 
ied on a Cooperative Tuel Rescan li engine toupled to a 4- 
kvv Sprague dynamometer The tests were made with an 
undild gasoline with fuels contg ID, 20 and 30% by vol 
of abs ale Results Gasoline contg ale up to 20% ran 
lie used in gasoline engines wjlhoul readjusting the rar- 
I uire tor, and the equiv. calorific value of ale is preferable s 
to the calorific value of gasoline F I Nakamura 

Compressed gas as a fuel for motor transport. R 
Cook. Cat J. 213, 90-3(1930). — The sjstcm of com- 
pressed g3» compulsion used at present is described, and an 
analysis made of its economic possibilities in competition 
with gasoline and heavy oil Conclusion. Heavy oil 
constitutes the real competitor to compressed gas The 
improvement in the economic possibilities of compressed 


Fundamentals of coal cleaning Henry 1 Heblcy. 
I’roc III Mining Inst 1935. 12.1 JA —A simple descrip- 
tion of the principal methods of coal cleaning A H. E 
The cleaning of Illinois coal John GrilTcn Froc. Ill 
Mining Inst 1935. 33-6 —General Aldcn H. Emery 
Cleaning or betterment of Illinois coal by the dry 
method Edward O'Toole Froc III Mining Inst. 1935, 
42 7 — Data are given on 11,0 retention by coal of various 
sizes Aldcn II Tiiiery 

The place of air cleaning in coal preparation R G. 
Lawry Froc III Mining Inst 1935, 37-9 —The upper 
sue for air cleaning is 1 */* in , for washing, C in If the 
surface moisture of the small coal is less than 5%, dry 
cleaning should be considered Tlic advantages of a com- 
bined wit and dry plant arc considered A. II Emery 
Coal washing in Baum-type washers with selective ash 
control J \\ Wilson Froc III Mining Inst. 1935, 
39 42 Aldcn H. Linery 

Coal selection for steam plants A. W. Gauger 
Fenna Slate Colt , Mineral Ink 5, No 5, 1—1(1939). — 
The effect of variation of moisture, ash, B. t u , ash- 
handling costs, ash-softening temp and S on the price of 
coal is discussed Aldcn H. Emery 

Coal utiluatjon (with special reference to sulfur con- 


gas by enrichment with coal gas and by development of a 6 tent). W D. Langtry Froc III. Aiming Inst. 1935, 

• * • " 139-43 — Occurrence of S in coal, its behavior tn burning 

and its effect on beating equipment arc discussed 

Aldcn If. Emery 

Coal friability tests A comparative study of methods 
for determining the friability of coal and suggestions for 
tumbler and drop shatter test methods R. E. Gilmore, 
J. II. H. Nicolls and G. 1*. Council Con. Dept Mint 


special engine have aLo been examd 1* J Wilson, Jr. 

High speed Diesel-engine fuels Ignition character- 
istics ol light oil for high-speed Diesel Kiroku Yamazaki 
and Sakae Ota. J Fuel Soc Japan 14. 1473-83(1935) 
(in I nghsh 131-7) — Y and O. measured the Diesel and 
ignition indexes and ealed the cetene nos by the methods 
proposed by Becker and Tischcr (C A 29, 3lG'), Moore 

” ” II Butler Tovci 

ll measurings of these indexes they also carried 
engine tests The distn characteristics of the oils used 
and Diesel index, ignition index and ealed cetenc nos are 
given in 2 tables T I. Nakamura 

Applicability of physical constants for determination of 
ignition behavior (cetene number) of Diesel fuels Rich- 
ard Heinze and Maximilian Marder. Brennstnff -Chem 
16. 2SG -90(1915} — The parachor, d and nn are related ‘ 


proposed ny Decker am! I isciicr tt A zs, Jib'}, Moore ^ "T n " Vr' no „„ im- ti. 

and Kase (C A 29, 5257') and W II Butler Tovcrify 7 7 i? A ,**' * 762 ',™ 2 Pp.Ottfj) — The fna- 

the actual measurings of these indexes they also carried out , riy of , ctals was measured by , methods: small jar 
— tumbler, AST. M. coke drum tumbler, box tumbler, 

drum (box) tumbler, Sheffield coke abrasion tumbler, 
A. S T. M coke shatter test and III shatter test. Tach 
method places the coals in approx, the same order of fria- 
bility and henre all may be considered satisfactory. Ap- 
preciably more breakage occurs in the tumbler than in the 
-*m- i>iuw.uiH u umnnuerrcuraio shatter tests The tumbler test should be used to measure 
boiling indexes in the comparison of igmtabihty Av 8 “ ftcr a cc , nam a,n L of handling has 

differences between deld. cetene no and that ealed with g"? P . . and ,. dimnK Preliminary plant crushing, 
aid of the pnracbor i- 1 .8 Refraction and surface tension e . beUcr , £ ,nd,cal A rwtan 1 c * “> leakage 

appear unsmted for the ealen of igmtabihty with Diesel t n ° r . f ° J! an * crus ’ llnR . T? ,e J ar tumbler and A S 
Jung 


Shatter tests « 

prior to plant crushing 

fuels ”” " j' W 'lunV' 1 T M. coke shatter test lnd sufficient advantages over the 

Relationship between the igmtabihty of brown-coal c °™ dcra,lon - I" shatter 

Diesel fuels and their physical properties Richard tests, the av. ratio ■ of round .to square hole screen sues 
Heinze and Maximilian Marder Oef, hohle, Lrdoel, Tree lT/^n boU * r' ,t°t , thC h ° lc i \° l ‘F thc 

M, 724-8(1935); cf. preceding abstr -Nearly mcar 9 t t rriab >l lt >* indexes varied directly with size 

nlfiiinnstnn. — . V.. . _t. . ear 9 lumps, the larger being more friable than the smaller. 

Friability index and size stability index (cumulative per- 
centage of dropped coal remaining on screen lower and 
next in sertes to thc smaller screen used in prepg the 
sample for test) agreed closely for the to 1-in sue of 
all coils tested and for all sizes of the most stable coal, 
nie difference between thc size stability index of the least 


relationships are shown between phys consts , particu- 
larly the parachor and d , of fuels of similar boiling range, 
and the igmtabihty With crcosote-contg brown-coal 
oils, a correction i$ needed. The av difference between 
the detd cetene no and that ealed from phys consts is 
**.• , , I W Jung 

■ * C 2!A d , u . s A?l otor fuel Hans Wahl. Brennsloff-Chem 
—Various requirements of coal dust have 


16 , 201 - 8 ( 1935 ) - 


and most fnablc coals for 2 drops corresponds closely with 
the friability index for 4 drops Rate of breakage reached 
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a man at the end of the second drop for the different sizes 1 
of the least and medium friable coals A 2-drop modifica- 

tion of the shatter test gave duplicable friability and size 
stability indices Dropping the coal on an Te plate or 
smooth concrete made little difference Tentative pro- 
cedures for shatter and tumbler tests of coal are outlined 
Atden H Emery 

Heating coal-carbomzing equipment Stief Cos- u 
Wasserfach 78, 963-71(1935) — Coal -carbonizing equip- s 
ment fired with producer gas should also be equipped to 
use coal gas, and i»ce versa, so as to increase the flen- 
bility of gas and coice yields Calcns are presented as to 
the effect of substituting producer gas for coal gas on coal 
throughout and gas yield, etc W*th regenerative heating 
of the air, the efficiency of the 2 gases is quite similar, as 
about the same excess of air is required in each case Coal 
gas may give too short and hot flames in burners designed 
for producer gas — this is best avoided by adding sufficient 3 
flue gas If mints of coal gas and producer gas are to be 
preheated before burning, sufficient steam must be added 
to prevent C and tar scpn during heating R W R 
Prevention of coal fires during storage Causes 
Avoidance of spontaneous ignition M Blanke Arch 
Warmemrt 16,97-0(1915), Gas u Wasserfach 79,11 14 
(1936) —Spontaneous ignition of coal storage piles can be 
avoided by (1) a storage area dry and free from fences, 
piers, etc Ashes should be avoided as apt to cause O * 
access (2) Storage area must be cleaned up before ini- 
tial use (3) Coals of different sizes should be stored 
separately, and breakage avoided (4) Coals of different 
origin should be stored separately (5> The size of the 
storage piles should be limited, but may be sltghtly larger 
in winter than m summer At least 1 m should be al- 
lowed between piles (6) In case the fire stops must be 
filled with coal, this coal should be removed first (7) , 
The following heights of storage piles are safe (a) fine 
coal, over 18% volatile matter, up to 4 m , large coal, 
over 18 % volatile matter up to 6 m , fine coal below 18% 
volatile matter, up to 6 m and large coal below 18% 
volatile matter, up to 8 m (8) Numerous pipes should be 
inserted for temp measurements (9) Coal should al- 
ways be removed from the outside (10) Storage in 
covered bunkers is desirable , storage in sunny comets and 
discharge of gutters on coal should be avoided (11) 1 
Accumulation of gas above coal in bunkers must be 
avoided (12) Storage in cones, etc , should be avoided 
(13) Fine coal must not be permitted to reach temps over 
65” in bunkers Putting out fires —(14) Bituminous coal 
starts to bum at about 200” (15) Small fires are ex- 

tinguished by opening up the hot "nests" and repiling the 
coal (16) Larger fires are difficult to extinguish by dirt 
or water Water penetrates with difficulty on account of 
tar formation and may cause explosions The safest 
means is air exclusion, with cooling COi, N or SO, may 
be introduced into the bottom of the pile and drawn off at 
the top of the pile by fans If possible the coal should be 
w-v'-b smb SmcMetr avd erCn-rgn-.-sieJ nr wafer for 
1 2 mm and then stored at a new location R W R 

The fusibility of coal ash V Kosaka J Fuel Soc 
Japan 14, 119-24 (in English) (1935) , cf C A 29, 
1230 1 ’ — K devised a method embodying improvements , 
on the method of Hubley and Bunte, and examd about 60 
varieties of Japanese coal ashes The description of the 
app , its operation and the results of the tests are given 
F I Nakamura 

Hydrogenatioos in a tetrzlin medium I Destruc- 
tive hydrogenation of bitumen and pitch E H Boomer 
and J Edwards Can J Research 13B,323-30(193o) — 
The importance of a suspension medium ra processes of 
destructive hydrogenation is discussed, with particular 1 
reference to the efficiency of the medium as a H earner 
The value of tetralm as a medium, tn that it is a good 
solvent, is stable to heat, and acts as a H earner, has been 
detd in the hydrogenation of bitumen and stable pitch 
Tetralm docs not cause an increase in yield of oil but does 
improve the quality somewhat It increases the rate of 
hydrogenation of bitumen but does not affect that of 
stable pitch. II Destructive hydrogenation of coal 


with tetralm and with a mixture of related compounds as 
media Ibid 331-0 — A complex mixt of polynuclear 
hydrocarbons obtained m the pyrolysis of natural gas has 
been hydrogenated The original mixt and the product 
of hydrogenation have been used as suspension media in 
tbe hydrogenation of bituminous and domestic coals, and 
are compared with tetralm as a medium The original 
mixt is much less, and the hydrogenated mixt only 
slightly less, effective than tetralm HI Destructive 
hydrogenation of cellulose and wood E H Boomer, 
G H Argue and J Edwards Ibid 337— 12 — The de- 
structive hydrogenation of cotton wool, cellulose and fir- 
wood sawdust in a tetralm medium was investigated 
When it is present in sufficient excess, tetralm promotes 
the complete conversion of cellulose and wood to liquids 
and gases in the absence of a catalyst The tetralm acts 
as a II carrier in fulfilling the function of a catalyst IV 
Destructive hydrogenation of gram screenings E. If 
Boomer and J Edwards Ibid 343-50 — The destruct ive 
hydrogenation of gram screenings in a tetralm medium 
has been investigated With an excess of tetralm, at least 
3 to 1 by weignt, more than 50% of the screenings can be 
reduced to oils and about 15% to solid residue Catalysts 
are effective by virtue of the fact that they greatly increase 
the rate of reaction, and also increase the production of 
hydrocarbon gases at the expense of CO, J. W S 
Gasoline from coal at Billingham CHS Tupholme. 
Chem Industries 38, 29-32(1936) — See C A 30,268’ 

E H 

The results of low-temperature carbonization of some 
Tower Gondwema Ind'on coals Lewis L Termor 
Records Geol Survey India 69, Pt 3, 353-60(1935) — 
Analyses of 22 coals are given tabularly with yields of 
coke, oil, liquor and gas and certain data on properties of 
, each Coals with more than 3% moisture are weakly 
coking or noncoking, while most of the coals below this 
yield good low-temp coke The high moisture coals 
yield more liquor than low-moisture coals The most 
suitable coals for use in mfg low-temp coke are those also 
suitable for mfg. high-temp metallurgical coke 

Alden H Emery 

Improvements in low-temperature analysis W W 
Robinson, Jr , and F N Laird Petroleum World 32, No 
’ ll, 189-91(1935) — Simple procedures and auxiliary 
equipment aie described for the accurate detn of the 
liquid and vapor vol of the residues from wet gases in 
Ion 1 temp analysis of natural gas Mol wts are readily 
ealed Chas Wirth, III 

The Coalite low temperature process W A Bristow 

Brennstoff Chem 16, 281-6(1915) — The Parker Coalite 
process of 1906 is described in its present development 
, F W Jung 

Comparison of retort- and waste gas carbonization E 
Groh Brennstoff- Chem 16, 22t 30(1935) —The Koh- 
lenveredlungs process and the Freiberg and Lurgi proc- 
esses are compared for rosily jueJds and jpaaXdjr of prod 
ucts F W Jung 

Press lor high cakahihty indexes R KattwinlreJ 
Brennstoff -Chem 16, 231(1935) — Addnl app for the 
method proposed previously ( C. A 26, 2847) is described 
' F W. Jung 

Carbonization and combustion David Brownlie 

Steam Engr 5, 137 9(1936), cf C A 29, 7042*— By 
carbonization of mixts of pulverized coal and oil up to 
450“ and 750-900 lb per sq in a residual product is ob- 
tained composed of heavy oil and carbonized coal particles 
in true colloidal condition Several of these processes are 
described briefly along with the Trent process 
> Alden H Emery 

The flame "rating" of manufactured gases as a meas- 
ure of their combustion characteristics Horst Bruckner 
and Hans Uht Gas - u Wasserfach 79, 17-20(1936) — 
The combustion characteristics of various manufd gases 
can be compared on the basis of their "specific flame rat- 
ing" (C A 26, 829) detd by using a Bunsen burner of 1 
sq cm cross section (1 128cm diam ) with an inner cone 
height of 0 99 cm This height of the inner cone corre- 
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rond, to a flame area ot 2 sq cm . and the "specific dame ' carbureted mater ga. decreases, ecouonues in ram materral 

ponQ .° “-“j and maintenance can be secured by modifying operation. 


rating” is expressed m kg cal /sq.cm /sec. Tin* value is 
dependent on the rate of flame propagation, heating value, 
etc. A satisfactory gas should have a max ’‘specific 
flame rating” of about U00 X 10"‘ kg cal /sq cm /sec. 
*= 10% Graphs are gt\en for the variation of this value 
with various air-gas ratios for a no of manufd gases A 
higher "specific flame rating” can be secured with air-gas 


and maintenance can be secured by modifying operation. 
Clinker formation and wear and tear are reduced by using 
lower blast pressure. Improved decompn. of steam and 
od and blue water gas of better quality result from slower 
rates of steam and oil admission. Heat in the blow gases 
can be increased with advantage until the plant is self- 
supporting in steam. A large proportion of the steam 


mats somewhat leaner than that used in ordinary apph- s should be passed down through the fuel bed, for then there 
ances of the Bunsen-burner type Maintenance of the 5 >s Vss tendmrv for heal to leave the generator in the blow 
proper value will insure sharp flames and the slight danger 
of CO m the flue gas _ _ _ Ryan 


Combustions in gaseous phase \V A Bone Inst 
intern cksm Solray, 5th Consnl 1935, 119-2U4, ct C A 
28, SVC’, 87«* — A general discussion and re\ icw dealing 
successively with slow combustion, pre-inflammation 
period, tlie inflammation period, limits of inflammability, 
propagation of flame in explosive mists 


ement, acceleration of initial velocity of the flame by 

compression waves, detonation, explosions in clo-ed ves- 
sels, explosions under high initial pressures, influence of 
pressure on the spectra of stahfe ff and CO flames in O, 
and the mechanism of oxidation in combustions in gaseous 
phase. A Fapmeau-Couture 

The dry purification of manufactured gas K Buntc 
Gas- u H asserfach 78, 954-9(1935) — Fouling and re- 
vivification of dry punfv mg material- are 2 fundamentally ' 
different processes High capacitj for absorbing H-S i- 
more important than high rate of absorption (activity) 
except where purifier capacity is limited App for detg 
activity is illustrated but not described The activity of 
Lux and Lauta purifying materials increases much more 
rapidly with time than do bog won ores A high content 
of reactive iron is desirable to secure optimum S contents 


is less tendency for heal to leave the generator in the blow 
gas while there is an improvement ui the quality of the gas. 
With coke of normal grade, nothing is gained by operating 
with shallow fuel beds under steady conditions. The fuel 
bed should be sufficiently deep to avoid excessive loss of 
sensible heat in the gases leaving the top of the generator, 
without being so deep as to restrict unduly the air supply. 

w A temporary lowering of the fuel bed is a simple means of 

uniform" initial 3 preventing the temps of the carburetor from being affected 


by accidental variations in the moisture content or the sue . 
of the coke, or the nature of the ash. The performance of 
a plant using a normal grade of coke ts better than with 
smaller grades .\'o mcch difficulties arise with smaller 
grades, they can be u'ed when their lesser monetary value 
compensates for lower thermal > leld and poorer quality of 
gas and when the full output is not required Operation 
of the meeh grate at a slower speed improves the output, 
the quality of the gas and the j icld of gas per 1000 lb of 
coke, mainly because with a slower speed a greater propor- 
tion of the steam can be supplied on the back-run If the 
grate speed is reduced still more a point is reached when 
clinker accumulation prevents further gains by disturbing 
conditions in the fuel bed A self-clinkermg plant has a 
considerably greater output per sq ft of cross section than 
hand-clmkenng pbnt In «pite of this, the self-clinker- 


m the oxide in the mm no of foulings — this reactive iron 5 mg generator gives a higher thermal yield of gas per 1000 


content is reduced by the formation of iron disulfide, 
sulfate and various CN compds While fouling and re- 
vivification may appear to proceed at nearly the same rate 
with a heavily loaded purifier, this is not ordinarily true, 
as the HjS can find much reactive Fe oxide, while there is 
rtuch less Fe-Sj available for reaction with O The opti- 
mum moisture contents for fouling and revivification of a 
given oxide are generally different It is believed that the 


lb of coke and also of better quality A H. Emery 
Importance of the work schedule in gis producer sta- 
tions X A. Migulin Otnmperut 3, t/>5-700(1935). — 
Practice at a refractory pbnt is discussed E E. S. 

Recently developed chart simplifies computation of 
flue gas losses W T Sch3phorst Oil and Gas J 34, 
No 30. 20(1035) J. R. S. 

Gas beatmg of platens for plastic work. H. R. Hems. 


optimum moisture content for fouling corresponds to a 6 Gas World 104, No 2GS5 Ind Gas Sap pi , 3-4(1930). 


thin film of water on the surface of the purify mg material, 
and that increasing thicknesses of this film will decrease 
the rate of H-S absorption due to diffusion processes 
Increasing water contents up to the optimum are also be- 
lieved to _ increase the amt. of active Fe(OH)i Inten- 
sively dried punfyirg material has greatly decreased ca- 
pacities and activities — partly dried materials can be re- 
humidified by adding steam to the gas Optimum temps 
for fouling and revivification differ somewhat Alkali 
addns to give a higher p B value increase the rate ot H-S 
absorption, but have no influence on the revivification 
Process R W. Ryan 

The controlled operation of a carbureted water-gas 
plant — n 37th Report of the Joint Research Committee of 
the Institution and Leeds University. F J. Dent, W H 
Blackburn and X H. Williams Inst. Gas Enrrs Ccrr- 
v unicatu-n Xr> 122 nn Cm mi oi o «n 


P j. Wilson, Jr. 

Whessoe-Woodall-Duckham electro -detarrer at Man- 
chester and Margate. K W Francombe. Gas J. 213, 
20C-S( I93C) — The Manchester pbnt removes 99 8% of 
tl e tar fog from 9-10 million cu ft. of gas measured under 
actual conditions per day with a power consumption of 4-5 
Lw The Margate plant is designed for 90% j ar f 0 g 
removal from 2,500,000 cu ft. of mixed coal aid water gas. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Catalytic oxidation of benzene in gaseous phase. V. V. 
Pigulev-skil and E. Ya Yarzhemskaja. J. Gen. Ckem. 
(U S S R ) 5. 1020-8(1935).— Pure and cracking C«H. 
was oxidized m an electrically heated Fe chamber (1.2 
cm. X 17 cm.) charged to ’/« of its capacity with the 
catalyst prepd. by pptg. XH, vanadate on grog lumps and 
activating at 450“ in a current of air and O. The reaction 


wanirolmn Xo 122 15Gpp Gar H orM 103. 421-2 431- e w« carried out with units, eontg. 3-8% C«H, and 19 7- 
2 c - ”• »' »»0 oonuct 


_ - --• a coal-gas 

auxiliary, the total costs of manuf per therm are a mm 
when a pbnt is operated at a high output To obtain 
high output, (a) the blast press should be such that, with 
the temps m the fuel bed at the max allowed by clinker 
formation and wear and tear of the generator, the heat m 
the blow gases is no more than is required for carbureting 
and (o) the rate of steam supply should be as high as 
consideration for the quality of the blue water gas will 
permit, unless the rate of oJ supply then required leads to 
excessive loss of oil efficiency The rebtive durations of 
nm and blow are fixed by the necessity of storing sufficient 
heat m the fuel bed during the blow to decompose the 
^ run - T* 26 density of the fuel must be 
im^of'V 0 W ! ths , tand ,he blast pressure required to con- 
trol the heat in the blow gases. When the demand for 


-- , - . — contact 

periods of 0 4-20.6 sec. The reaction gases were con- 
ducted through a system of condensers cooled to room 
temp , 0* and liquid an. Dry air or O was freed from the 
last traces of H t O by freezing with liquid atr. A max. 
> leld of 3S% maleic acid (I) was obtained at 450° and a 
contact penod of less than 1 sec. in an O atm. The chief 

products of reaction are I (or maleic anhydride (H)) and 
9 *M); the by-products are quinone (4.23%) and rotne 
decompn products probably contg. quinfay drone. When 
the first (air) condenser was heated to 40-50“ to prevent 
any condensation of the H.O formed in the reaction, only 
pore n collected in the first condenser and I in the second 
(ice) condenser It follows that the primary product of 
the catalytic oxidation of C.H, is H, which combines with 
the reaction II-O m the condensers with the formation of I. 
The most probable mechanism of the reaction is alternate 
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oxidation of C,II» to hydroqum 
«cpn of CO? and HiO 
Standard Od of Indiana perfects new treating process 
for motor benzene Vandcrveer \oorhees Oil and Gas J 

34, No 30, 36, 3D, 41-2(1036) —Refiners are giving up 
the method of treating motor benzene with strong acid and 
its accompanying high cost and large losses V describes 
methods now used (1) dil HjSO, followed by a water and 
caustic wash, (2) vapor-phase clay treatment, giving a e 
product that is satisfactory w everything but gum sta- 
bility This can be remedied by the use of antioxidants 
Benzenes from certain sources contain excessive amts, of S 
compds These can be removed by sepg the benzene into 
several fractions, one of them contg most of the S This 
fraction can be treated with strong acid Antioxidants 
are used very satisfactorily in producing a stable benzene 
made by less severe treating methods J R. Strong 
Separation of acenaphthene from coal tar, and its pun- 3 
fication P P Karpukhin and L I Slommskil Ukrain 
Khtm Zhur 10, Wiss -tech Ted, 392-111(1935) {in 
Russian) — Kamenskil coal tar contains 1.2% acenaph- 
thene fl),b 277-8" The first fractional distn of heavy 
oil, b 260-75°, gave 2 52% I A 2nd distn of the od and 
the fraction, b 275-90°, gave atldnl 0 14% I The 1st 
fraction of anthracene oil after 3 fractionations gave 
5 48% I, of which 1 63% was obtained in the 1st distn . 
Scpn of I from anthracene oil is more profitable, because 
only 44% of the od must be distd to obtain the fraction, b 
279", as compared with 79% of heavy oil Since the 
difference between the vapor tensions of fluorene and 1 
increases at lower temps (Everest, The lit [her Coal-Tar 
Hydrocarbons, C A 22, 597), it is advantageous to distil 
in vacuo I crjstd from the fraction, b 2CO-75", can be. 
used after sepn by centrifuging directly in many synthe- 
ses I is punfied by CTystn from benzene, ligrom or ale 5 
Plans for a com sepn of I are discussed Chas Blanc 

Low temperature brown-coal tar R Schmidt 
Brennstoff Chem 16, 241-7(1935) —A review of work on 
compn , constituents, analysis, use of fractions, treatment, 
etc , with extensive bibliography for 1928-1935 

F W Jung 

Electricity and the coking industry J F Vazson 
Gas ttorld 104, No 2683 Coking Sect , 6-11(1930) — 
l/tilization of electricity in the coke plant is discussed 6 
P J Wilson. Jr 

Elimination of sulfur from coke G E Toxwelf Gas 
J 213, 31 3(1930) -r suggests that this is likely to be 
one of the tech problems of our generation 

P J Wdson, Jr 

Influence of the working schedule of coke ovens on the 
output and quality of chemical products N A Nikol'- 
skil Trans VI Mendeleev Congr Theoret Applied 7 
Chem 1922 2, Pt 1, 678-81(1935) — Rapid working of 
the ovens does not decrease the output nor impair the 
quality of the by-products Poor results obtained in 
practice are due to pyrogenic deeotnpn of the by products 
in the upper part of the oven and can be eliminated by 
changing the construction of this part of the oven and by 
lowering somewhat the temp in the upper part of the 
oven E E Stefanowsky 


Electrolytic decompn of caustic phenolates (from coke- 
oven liquors] (Drees, Kowalski) 4 Corrosion -resisting 
materials for gas appliances (Ward, Futweilcr) 9 Use of 
coke-oven gas in the glass industry (AUolio) 19 Natural 
and industrial gases (Shagalov) 13 Test for knock 
characteristics ol motor fuels (Anon ) 22 Uses of coal for 
brickworks (Gamble, Paget) 19 Burning lime with gas 
fuel (Kahn) 18 Kivdo-Raichikhm brown -coal deposit 9 
(Ponomarenko) 8 Sewage disposal and the supply of 
domestic raw materials V CH* from sewage-disposal 
plants as a motor fuel (Hedmann) 14 The sapropels as a 
source of high-mol carboxylic acids (bhvedov, et al ) 10 
Lubricating oils and motor fuels frr pat 789,567) 22 
Electrically-heated coke ovens (Fr pat 789,422) 4 
Product for intensifying combustion (Belg pat 4 07, '80) 


Doleh, Paul Wassergas Chetme und Technik dcr 
Wassergasvcrfahren Leipzig. J. A. Barth 268 pp 
M 17 Reviewed in Gas J. 213, 382 (1936). 

Kreuten, D J W.: Grundzflge der Chemie und Sys- 
lematik der Kohlen Translated from Dutch by II 
Mendel Amsterdam D B. Ccn ten 179 pp FI 
4 60 Reviewed in Jnd Ent Chem , News Ed. 14, 81 
(1936). 

Kuid, H.: Dissoziation von Verbrennungsgasen und lhr 
Einfluss auf den Wirkungsgrad von Vergasermaschmen 
Berlin: V.D I.-Verlag 18 pp M 5 Reviewed in Z 
phystk. Chem A175, 173(1935) 

Khhne, Georg, and Koch, Franz - Holz- und Hotz- 
kohlengaserzeuger fur Kraftfahrzeuge Berlin Beuth- 
Verlag 67 pp M 4 

Machemer, Heinrich, tad Retsmsnn, Otto * Kampf urn 
Treibstoff Frankfurt Tritz Knapp 172 pp 

Spiers, H M : Technical Data on Riel 4lh cd 
London - The Bnt. National Comm , World Power Con- 
ference. 12s Cd 

Wesche, Heinz Die Brennstoffe Taschenbuch fur 
Dampfkesscl- und Fcuerungstechniker. Stuttgart: F 
Enke. 137pp M 11 ; bound M. 12 60 

Alkohol-Gcmisch-Kraftstoffe Issued by Oesterreich- 
ischcs Petroleum Institut. Vienna - Verlag fur Fach- 
hteratur 29 pp hi. 1. Reviewed in Chimte fr Indus 
Use 33, 1345(1935) 


Apparatus for drying and burning low-grade fuels such 
as refuse for heating tube boilers Viktor Kolb (to 
American Lurgi Corp ). U S 2,029,576, Feb 4 Vari- 
ous structural and operative details 

Colloidal fuel Erwin Bluemner. Bnt 436,380, Oct. 
10, 1935 Light hydrocarbons and fuel consisting of solid 
carbonaceous particles colloidally dispersed in od are ob- 
tained by pressure cracking a suspension of coal in oil by 
bringing a thin layer into contact with a heated surface and 
simultaneously subjecting to centrifugal force sufficient to 
sep gas and vapor from the suspension but insufficient to 
sep the coal particles from the od 

Fuel briquets P F Turchinskil Russ 37,688, July 
31, 1934 A mixt of coal breeze, Ca(OII), and (NH,)i- 
COi is pressed and heated to 120-30°. 

Fuel oils The Gas Light & Coke Co , Roland If 
Griffith and Samuel G Hill Brit 436.027, Oct 3, 1935 
Fuel oils for compression ignition engines are pruned with 
a small proportion of an org compd that has a halogen 
atom and a NOi group on adjacent C atoms and has an 
ignition point appreciably lower than the oil In an ex- 
ample, 0 5-1% of the nitrates of 9,10-bromohydroxysteanc 
acid, or its Et ester, bromohydroxypmene, chlorohydroxy- 
steanc acid or the bromo-mtratc deriv of Et emnamate 
is added to a mixt of light creosote od 80 with gas oil 29 1 

Gas tmjer suitable for use with engine intakes Mau 
rice Lefebre U. S 2,028,937, Jan 28 Structural and 
operative details 

Fuel preheating system for internal combustion engines 
Oscar Simmen (to Sulzer Gebrdder Akt -Ges ) U. S 
2,028,527, Jan 21 Various structural and operative de- 
tads 

Coal flotation Philip M Frantz (to Colorado Tuel and 
Iron Co ) L S 2,028,742, Jan 28 For recovery of 
coal fiom a coal -and -water pulp, by froth flotation, the 
material is aerated and agitated in the presence of a crude 
paraffin-base petroleum oil kerosene mixt- and coal tar 
creosote 

Coal Trust Bierbra uer and Joseph PdpperJe Fr 
789.280, Oct 25, 1935 See Ger. 619,239 (C A. 30, 
509*) 

Apparatus for cleaning coal on a pervious vibrating deck 
Mack L Haworth (to Jeflrey Mfg Co ) US 2.028,- 
834, Jan 28 Structural and mech features 

Apparatus with a perforated deck for cleaning coal by 
pneumatic treatment Mack E Haworth (to Jeffrey 
Mfg Co ) US 2,028,904, Jan 28 Structural and 
operative details 

Apparatus for the clarification of coal slurry, etc , that 
has been treated with a precipitating agent GescII>cfiaft 



I9S2 


SI— ‘Fuels, Cas, Tar and Coke 


The app comprises a no of downwardly imlined passages Corp ). U. S -.(K.S,. lt>, Jan - . \* 


The app comprises « •»> .... ........ o- - ---. . - - 

of small cross section arranged symmetrically with respect and operative details. 

to the axis or a center pi ute of a receptacle and conveying ' ' 

the liquid from a receiver or receivers at the head of the 
leccptacle to the lower part thereof Tire solid matter 
seps from the liquid in the passages 


Incorporated Gcr. 1*20,71X1, Kov. 1 
<CJ i*t«c S). , , , 

Upright retort for producing gas and coke Hemru.li 


Fnginecrtng Con * ) 

Various structural, mecli and 


Retort and associated apparatus for distilling coal, wood, s Stcmfcldt Gcr hJO.Kil, 
pitch, etc Ira I! l>t ri>> and Hamid R Homer (to -n.. «... t..n unuHimm 
I’cter C Reilh) l' S 2,02",75". let* 4 \ arums 
details are desiritwd of an app including a retort in which 
a vertically movable lifter is mounted I* S 2 .02" .700- 
12-3 also relates to various structural and operative 
d« tails of app for similar use 

Destructive hydrogenation of coals International H> 
drop nation Paunts Co ltd lr 7*0* "10, Oct t". I'O'i 
The fractions fried from hard a«ph ill and b between 170 3 

and 4(X>°, preferably 200 to 41 X)". obtained from the proil 
nets of destructive hydrogen ition of coal, arc treateil 
with liquefied hydra art*ons which arc gaseous at nonnal 
lenip . and the letiued oil obtained issubjectrtl tndcstnic- 
tive liydiogv nation by passing it along with 11 over c.ata 
|>sts under increased pressure and at a high temp , prefer- 
ably at*ovc 350* Interesting volatile hydraarbons are 
oiitamed Cf C d 30, 121.5* 

Hydrogenating coal, coal distillates, tars, cresols. * 
mineril oils, distillabon residues and the like Wilhelm 
Rittmeister (to F I du I’ont de Nemours X. Co ) l' S 
2,02".’*X'». Feb 4 See Get 1*11, "22 U A 29, f02t>>) 

Combustion gas I G l arbemnd A -G I r 78". 

174, Oct 24, 11*35 Monovmylaietvlene in the com- 
pressed or liquefied state is used foi Welding, lighting, 

heating and other industrial purposes 

Carbureted water gas Leslie A \ngus tto Sc met- s soln is regenerated with SOj m sep clumbers, the treat - 
Sole a v 1 ugmecnng Corj* ) l S 2.02" .850. I\b 4 mrnt of the gas m the wishing chamber l>eing i*eriochealtv 
In operating a water-gas set including a carburetor through discontinued and resumed in tl e chamber theretofore used 


11X55 (CL 2<V». 2). 
The waste heat is used to produce water gas 

Hot gas valve suitable for use In water-gas plants 
Launtr 1 lgavrd (to Scm 
V S 2,02".‘'M. Feb * 
operative details 
Purifying gases Gustaf II Hultmm and Clirs 
Withelm I*ilo Frit 4 St*,Jls. Oct .1.11X53 Inpunfving 

gases from HfSbv washing with on all liquid, e g.nlk'ih 

carlmnatc soln . ami regenerating the liquid b> the intro- 
duction of CO, and subsequent removal of the HjS and 
CO,, CO, from a previous c vile of the process is introduced 
into the sj*cnt washing liquid while maintaining the HsS 
therein and 1st the Hi$ and then the CO, is removed. 
The H-S may l>c removed b> means of a v ictium after 
which the soln may l*e boihd to drive ofT the CO, 

Apparatus for purifying producer gas A Yu Kalmui 
Vov Russ .11,500, Jun ol, 11X51 A 1 lumber contains 
on inclined baffle provided with perforations for washing 
the gas with water, and is equipped with tul*es of various 
dams for the discharge of water ami tar The upper |vut 
contains a vertical game for sprinkling the g.isvvuh water. 

Removal of hydrogen sulfide and ammonia from gases 
Christ 1111 J Hansen (to Koppers Co of I>d ) l S 
2,02".2tv2, J m 28 A gas such us a coal ilistn gis is 
washes! with a thiomte soln to remove 1I<S and the spent 


which are passed blast gases admixed with an O-contg gis 
alternately with tbe passage of w ater gas which is enriched 
with oil forming carbonaceous deposits, the Wist gases are 
bunted in tl c carburetor during the blasting step and con- 
current removal of the carbonaceous deposits is effected by 
the use of siifticicnt additional O-contg gas, and during 


for the regeneration, so that by alternating the use of the 
gis treating and regenerating chambers pptd solids arc 
dissolved from the gis washing chamber App. is de- 
scribed. Cf. C .1.30, IMG’. 

Tar distillation Alexander A MuCnbbin and Joseph 
7avemik,Jr (to Parrott Co ). C S 2,tk»,*5Nl, 1 ch 4. 


the succeeding water -gis-making step oil is addeil to the 6 Vapors and liquid residue from the di'tn of coal tir ate 


water gas, the cracking of the oil in tbe water gas making 
step and the removal of the carlionvecous deposits being 
effected without introduction of extraneous fuel Into the 
carburetor and sons to avoid maintenance of a substantial 
body of carbonaceous material m the carburetor App it 
described. Cf. C A 30, 1Mb* 

Fuel gas from hydrocarbon materials such as propane. 


sepd from each other, and the residue is heated bs indirect 
he it transfer from heated imternl passing to the first 
distn stage, and the residue is subjected to a second distn 
effected under n vacuum. An arrangement of app, is 
descnl*ed 

Fractional condensation of tar vapors. A K.Mitytirvv 
Rttss 37,71*2, July 31, 11*34. The tar vajHip. nre passed 


butane and steam IrrdernkF Trev, Walter F Huppke direct!) into the rectifying tower to scp. individual frac- 
and Jesse A. Guyer (to 1’hilhps Petroleum Co.) US 7 tk»ns in strippers The tower is flushed with the tar frac* 
-.11. »,U>, , 1 eli 4 In a continuous process for the manuf. tton which is obtained by passing tar through scrubbers 


of clean fuel gas, m which hydrocartion reforming reactions 
and water-gas reactions are caused to proceed simultane- 
ously m the presence of a catalyst such as Ni screens with 
alumina as a promoter, strain and hydrocarbons such as 
C»!Ii and C1H1, are mixed and passed through a series of 
externally heated bodies of catalyst, and the mixt 
healed intermediate the catalysts to compensate for lew 
heat due to the endothermic character of the wairr 
reactions, and hydrocarbon material is added at intervals 
during the passage, so that the nsullant gas contains sub- 
stantial quantities of h> drocarbons and water gas and lias 
aprrditd calorific vahit App isdcstnUd Cf C A. 

Catalytic apparatus suitable for producing gas from 
' ~" A "* A Guy er. Iredcnck r 


steam and butane, etc 


by passing tar through scrubbers 
for the removal of lighter fractions. The app is illus- 
trated. 

Tar settler V. I. Zhunko, L. S. 7nglodtn and I„ 1*. 
Larebnik Uus$ 32, "M, Jan, 31, 11X54 Construction 
details of a tar-water separator. 

Purifying tar adds. Carl F Ilartwig (to The Himtt 
compensate for loss of e Co ). Urn. 430.320, Ovt. 0, 1".!.’*. Pee U. S 1 ,""1,070 
. (C A 79,2340*). 

Coking materials such as coal-tar pitch Alvan II. O d- 
laher (to The Harratt Co ) . U. S. 2,U2",M>3, Feb 4 Tbe 
material is introduced into a hot coke oven heated bv the 
coking of a prev ious charge, anil heat for coking is supphevl 
first to the upper portion of the tins* while impelling the 
Hove of heat from the Ium. of the oven into the Jovwr por* 
tion of the mass (as bv insiiliting material *uvh as du- 


details. structural and operative heated downwardly to effrvt coking. App. *,s describe,! 

r,, Ke ovens wotking at low or medium temperature 
bull G in. b. II. 1 r. 78",04'?. CXt. 22, 1«,55 


Od-gas generating apparatus Leon ml It Hams (lo 
International Oil Gas Corp ). F S. 2,029,774, Feb. 4 
v anous structural and operativ e details 
Small chamber furnace for producing coal gas and coke, 
mer ^alhrahenu. Gcr. f«20,fv2*>, Oct. 2 5, 11X53 (Cl 


Coke ovens x 

Call Still G in. . 

Coke-OTen battery with upright chambers! C. Otto & 
Comp G. m. b. II. Gcr. f*20,N0t>, Ovt. 2'*, 11X55 (Cl 2iXi 
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Furnace for low temperature carbonization. MAI 
Erbesfeld Russ 38,114, Aug 31, 1931. Construction 
details 

Apparatus for raising the charging doors of coke ovens 
V P Kovalev. Russ 34,520, Feb 28, 1934. Construc- 
tion detads 


Attachment to the coke-discharge apparatus used in 
coke ovens V P. Kovalev. Russ 31,521, Feb 28, 
1934 Construction details 
Coke-oven doors Gas Chambers & Coke Ovens Ltd 
and Arthur H Lymn Brit 430,992, Oct. 22, 1935 
Addn to 381,1 18 (C A 27,5948). 


22-PETROLEUM, LUBRICANTS, ASPHALT AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


FAKACIIEK 

continuously is described Adaptation of the process to 
com operation is being investigated A. P.-C. 

The bit umin ous shales of LozSxe and Aveyron Jean 
Barlot Mat. trusses 27, 10083-5(1935); cl C A 30, 
1216* — The shale beds of Mende, Catiourgue-Campagnac, 
Severac, Millau, Roquefort, Tournemire, Samt-Jean and 
Saint Paul are described Analysis of 12 samples gave 
the following results sol in HCI at 20" 18.2-65 0, org 
matter 8 1-19 0, oil 4 0-9 6 and gas 1 4-3 1% Distn 
of the oil gave. 30-205° (motor spirit) 39, 205-330® (gas 
oil) 41, residue (pitch) 20% The compn of the oil is 
approx unsaid hydrocarbons 52, aromatic hydrocarbons 
12, ales O, bases 2 0, phenols 0 8 and S 1 15% 
Standard methods of Vamplmgpetroleiun and petroleum ^ progress of ^ 

“ducts Materials, A STM rnntn ' f ^i Kn< , lllb ncatine-oil nroduction 


Tentative definitions of terms relating to petroleum 
Am Soc Testmg Materials, A S T M Designation 
D2S8-35T, Am Standards Assoc , A S A No Z11J2&- 
1935, 3 pp A1 den II Fmery 

Probable petroleum shortage in the United States and 
methods for its alleviation L C Snider and B T. 
Brooks Bull Am Assoc Petroleum Geol. 20, 15-50 
(1930J Alden H Emery 

Standard method of test for distillation of crude pe- 
troleum Am Soc Testmg Materials, A S T M 
Designation D 285-33, Am Petroleum Inst Standard, 
A P I No 525-33, Am Standards Assoc , A S A 
21152 1935, 7 pp Alden H Emery 


products , -- 

Designation D270-33 , Am Petroleum Inst Standard, 

A P I No 528-33, Am Standards Assoc , A S A 
No ZI153-I330, 22 pp Aide n H Emery 

Tentative method of test for color of refined petroleum 
oil by means of Saybolt chromometer Am Soc Testing 
Materials, A S T M Designation D156-34T, Am 
Standards Assoc , A S A No ZU 55-1935, 4 pp 

Alden H Emery ■ 

Tentative method of test for sulfur in petroleum oils by 
lamp method Am Soc Testing Materials, A S T M 
Designation D90-34T, Am Standards Assoc , A S A 
No Zll 38-193o, 5 pp Alden H Emery 

Tentative standard Viscosity temperature chart for 
liquid petroleum products Am Soc Testmg Materials, 

A S T M Designation D341-32T, Am Standards 
Assoc , A S A No Zll 59-1935, 2 pp anl chart 
Alden II Eroety 

Standard method of test for water and sediment m 
petroleum products, by means of centrifuge Am Soc 
Testing Materials, A S T hi Designation D96-35, 
Am petroleum Inst Standard, A P I No 520-35, 
Am Standards Assoc , A S A No Zll 5-1935, 4 pp 
Alden H Lmery 

Viscosity temperature relationship of Japanese pe- 
troleum oils HI, I\r Takewo Kurosawa 1 Soc 
Chem Jnd , Japan 38, Suppl binding 621 2(1935), cf 
C A 30, 121-j* — The working viscosity, l e , the vis- 
cosity at the working temp , was obtained for various 
kinds of lubricating mis The. woskw-g 'ivxreitvea of 
heavy crankcase oils were generally lower than those of 
light spindle oils m normal usage The concept of transi 
tion temp and transition viscosity (at that temp ) is, 
developed, as ihe point of contact at which the line 

V + t = k (angle of slope 135°) is a tangent, where 

V = viscosity and I - temp , on the V ts l diagram 
For Japanese oils having V of 35-3000, the transition 
temps lie between 20® and 145° and the transition vis 
cosiues between about 50 and CO sec Math expressions 
for the V-t curves are presented K Kammermeyer 

Theoretical and technical considerations on the refining 
of mineral oils by physical extraction B Kwa 1 Ret 


progress in motor-fuel and lubnea ting-oil production 
reported Walter Miller. Jfsntffg Met. 17, 58-60 
(1936) Alden H Emery 

Purifying oils with selective solvents The Central 
Institute of Aviation buels and Oils Tekhntka No 33 
(1935) — Purifying oils by extracting them with PhNOj 
gives products with a good vucosity-temp curve 

B V. Shvartxberg 

Testmg metallurgical fuel oils. John H. Hruska 
Iron A t e 136, No 17, 20-3 , 92(1935), cf C A 29. 
7630* — The detn of temp -viscosity curves is a valuable 
supplement to sp -gr data in evaluating fuel oils The 
Ste i ner method measures the time required for a bubble to 
nse through a 100 mm column of oil F. G Norris 
Sulfured cutting oils Emile Robbe Mai growl 
27, 10651-2(1935) — A brief discussion of the advantages 
of the addn of S (preferably in soln in fatty oils) to 
mineral cutting oils, with a few working formulas for the 
prepn of sulfured oils A Papmeau Couture 

Standard method of test for distillation of gasoline, 
naphtha, kerosene and similar petroleum products Am 
Soc Testing Materials, A. S T M Designation" D86-35, 
Am Petroleum Inst Standard, A. P. I No." 607-35, 
Am Standards Assoc , A S A. No : Zll 10-1935, 9 pp 
Alden H Emery 

The tone properties of ethyl gasoline Gerhard Lind 
J Jnd Ilyl Toxicol 18, 37-41(1936) —107 tank at- 
tendants, 61 mechanics and 47 chauffeurs of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, were subjected to a clinical examn. after 
being exposed to et'nyi gasoline Sor about 1 yr. Tbt 
gasoline contained 24 cc of tetraethyl lead per gal'on 
No symptoms of lead poisoning were found in any of the 
men examd A L Elder 

i Tentative method of test for gum content of gasoline 
Am Soc Testing Materials, A. S T. hi Designation 
D381-34T, Am Standards Assoc , A S A No Zll 56* 
1935, 4 pp Alden H. Fmery 

Tentative method of test for knock characteristics of 
motor fuels Am Soc Testmg Materials, AST) 
Designation D157-34T, Am Standards Assoc , A. S A 
No Zll -37-1935, 9 pp Alden H Emery 

- - - - Diesel oil obtained in the benzine synthesis of Franz 

chtm tnd (Pans) 44, 282-6 (193o) — After outlining the 9 Fisher and H Tropsch Isolation and chlorination of 
* »«•♦« c, i t. - »■ "v»-— «« i. r - v symmetrical paraffin hydrocarbons H. Koch and G 


defects of the HjSO* process of refining mineral oils, K 
presents briefly the theory of refining by solvents Tapis 
made by K are described that showed the feasibility 
(on a lab scale) of treating with J’hOH to stp the oil 
into a light fraction and a heavy fraction, which are 
further refined (after removal of PhOH by vacuum distn ) 
by eztn with m-mtrobenzyf ale An a pp for carrying 
out the combined PhOH-m-OjNC«H.CHiOH process 


Hung Brennstoff-Chem 16, 185-90(1935), cf. C • 
28, 6291' — Diesel oil, in part dewaxed Kogasin II, was 
subjected to vacuum distn Normal paraffins fro m 
decane to octane were isolated The remaining 60 70% 
of the paraffins consisted of isoparaffins The « -paraffins 
were chlorinated and fractionated by vacuum distu 
Bibliography. F. W Jung 
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(103 >) ; cf preceding abstr. — Alkyl chlorides previously 
prepd. were condensed in the presence of active A1 or 
condensed with aromatic hydrocarbons in the presence of 
AlClj. Reaction products were sepd by distn and the 
compn. of the fractions was detd. Viscosities^ and vis- 
coxity-temp curves are given F V, Jung 

Separation and utilization of o and f>-mtrotoluene from 2 of 
the monomtrotoluenes prepared from the gasoline fraction ™ 
of Syukkftka crude oil II Preparation of toluidme 
from mtrotoluene Masakichi Mizuta 3 Sot Chem 
Ind , Japan 38, Suppl binding 629-30(1935) , cf C A 
30, 1548* — ‘ Toluidines were prepd from <?- and p-mono- 
nitrotoluene, sepd by fractional distn and crystn from 
crude mononitrotoluene previously described The yield 
and quality of the toluidines compared very favorably 
with those of toluidines obtained from pure mtrotoluene^ 


Preparation of safranme and magenta Total 
conclusions Ibtd 723-4 —The mechanisms by which 
the two compds were prepd are given in detail No 
differences were found between the products made from 
the toluenes of Syukkokd emde oil and those made from 
pure intro toluenes Karl Kammermey er 

T hin layers of tm and other metals I Influence of 
thm metal layers on the deterioration of technical^ in- 


Jubncattng oil. The lubricating fr -- 

Continent petroleum were extd. with liquid SOj, crystrt. 
from ethylene chlonde and fractionally distd. in order 
to sep asphaltic and resinous matter, wax and water- 
white fractions, reap. The app is described in detail. 
Since there was a continuous increase in the viscosity 
of the fractions of water-white oil with respect to their 
vapor pressures, blending of fractions for successive distns. 
was accomplished on the basis of viscosity instead of 
b p Although at the end of the fourth distn. no one 
type of hydrocarbon had been coned in one boiling range 
It appears likely that the oil can be sepd. by distn. into 
const -boding fractions, which can in turn be sepd. info 
hydrocarbons of different types by one of the other phys. 
methods P- J Wilson, Jr 

Lubricating greases R N Smith. Can Mining 3 • 


57, 22-1(1936)”, cf C A 30, 845* —A brief description 
of lubricating greases and their applications W. H- B 


Radioactivity of oil waters in Czechoslovakia (B£- 
hounek, et at ) 3 Geothermal stages and the chemistry 
of artesian waters [presence of crude oil) (Chcbotarcv) 8 
Infrared absorption spectra of some anthracemc hydro- 
carbons II Analysis of hydrocarbons in oils (Lambert, 


sulating oils P J Harmghuizen and D A Was 4 3 Treatment of water for domestic purposes 

*" ’ * tterdtm 38, 1002-4>( 103o) —With ln a Tnnidarl oil field (Richardj 14 Hvdrogetiating 

mineral oils, distn residues, etc (U S pat. 2,029, S' >5) 21 
Countercurrent contact of materials such as oils and 
selective solvents (U S pat 2,029,887 8) 1 Treating 
lubncating-oil stock with selective solvents (U S. pat 
2,029,090) 1 App for countercurrent contact of ma- 
terials such as oil stocks and selective solvents (U. S 
5 pat 2,029,091) 1 App for washing tanks for trans- 
porting oil (U S pat 2,02 *,78S) 1 App for cleaning 
tanks for transporting oil (U S pat 2,029,795) 1. Heat- 
ing fluids such as hydrocarbon oils to be cracked (U. S. 
pat 2,029,291) 1. Regenerating used clays (Fr. pat. 
789,159) 18 Thermometer and assoed. app. for detg. 
the temp of ods in tanks (U. S pats 2,028,887-8) 1. 
Hand pump for oils (U S pat. 2,028,912) 1. Pump and 
„ ,,~ n „ assoed. app for taking samples of petroleum from tanks 

< u S P at 2,029.231) 1. Plastic resins from petroleum 
and eomoi 1 s 1 fh r residuums (U S pat 2,029,288)13 Fractional distn. 


Proc Acad Set Amsterd 
■ludge formation and increase in acidity as criteria of 
deterioration of insulating oils, it appears that Cu has 
the largest influence, Pb less and Sn least In some 
cases Sn seems to act as an antioxidant The Cu is noi 
attacked alter 100 hrs , because of formation of a pro- 
tecting layer The catalysis is thought to be due chiefly 
to dissolved Cu CEP Jeffreys 

Standard method of test for ddtition of crankcase oils 
Am Soc. Testing Materials, A S T M Designation 
D322-.35, Am. Petroleum Inst Standard, A P I No 
52-1-35, Am. Standards Assoc , A S A No Z1I-29- 
1935, 3 pp. Alden H Emery 

The absolute viscosity of crankcase oil for automobiles 
Benone Anastasiu. Ann chim anal, thim appt 18, 
3(1035). — Values for the ahs viscosity at 50*, 159* and 


eter and compared with the values cated by the formula 
of C. Waliher (cf. C. A 29, 7000*) The results show 
that the ealed, values are slightly higher than the actual 
exptl. values. W' T. H 

The aromatic constituents of mineral lubricating oils. 
II. Carl Zerbe and Kurt Folkens Brcnnstoff-Chrm 
16, 208-11(1935), cf C. A 29, 5643* —The tdcleanu 
ext. previously described has been hydrogenated under 
pressure with and without the catalysts I and MoS, 
With MoSi under 400*, products of improved viscosity 
characteristics are obtained Above 450®, cracking 
takes place with formation of low-boilmg benzene hydro- 
carbons. r \V Jung 

Relationship between the physical properties and 
chemical constitution of lubricating oils Michael 
Freund. Refiner Natural Caroline MJr 14, 486-90 
(1935), Petroleum Z 31, No 19, Motorenftr. 8 — See 
C. A. 29, 7631‘ J. L E 

Tentative method of test for color of lubricating ods 
by means of A S T M Union colorimeter Am Soc 
Testing Materials, A S. T M Designation D15S-34T, 
#T " a.™. * c . No zil.34-193o, 

Alden H. Tmery 


... _ pat ...... .. 

of petroleum (U S pit. 2,029,528) 1 Thermodynamic 
properties of mins of a crude oil and a natural gas (Sage, 
Lacey) 2 

Attwooll, A. W., and Broome, D. C.: Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt. London- The Bayimd Press. 50 pp. 

7 Egloff, Gustav, and Crandal, Emma E.: The Cracking 
Art in 1934 Chicago- Universal Oil Products Co. 19b 
PP. 

Fussteig, R • Thcorie und Technik dcs Crackcns. 
Berlin Allgemeincr Industne-Verlag. G2 pp. M. C 80 
Gaetz, Halley T Water-White Hydrocarbons from 
Tnmdad Asphalt. Los Angeles: Grafton Pub. Corp. 
137 pp S3 50. 

Snider, L. C., and Brooks, B T.: Petroleum Shortage 
and Its Alleviation New York: The Chcm. Foundation. 
33 pp Reviewed in Rubber Age 38, 217(1930). 


Petroleum-oil distillation. Alexander O. Page (to 
Union Chi Co of Calif.). U. S. 2,029,501, Teb. 4. Heat 
is applied to a petroleum oil in proportion to distill off 

- c -,„ . ... , . . . **- * “■c.jr desired fractions present, and a cooling liquid is circulated 

i.,w^ut t r d «? leth A d °t tes L for precipitation number of through a closed circuit (of a described app) m contact 
SSSSn ’ h9f33 S ^J C p‘ n f ^ Ia,en T aU ’ A e S I’H 9W ", th f va P°J s fQr tbetr fractional condensation the 
Designation. D91_-35, Am Petroleum Inst. Standard, cooling liquid being circulated under suitable control for 
No • zi 1 Art-iOTi Standards Assoc A. s A this purpose) and the coolmg liquid ,s then passed m 

a ’ . L pp ; , . Mdta ?• Emery heat-exchange relation with the incoming stock to be 

conshhfh^ f< i r mv . est! Sf tlc e the chemical distd An extensive arrangement of app. w de^ribed. 

‘ Jr. J Research Natl Bur Standards is fractionated by mixing it with 3-15 vols of a hydro- 
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carbon contg 1-5 C atoms and heating to within about 1 treated with II in the presence of a preformed thio- 
75® of the critical temp of the light hydrocarbon and at molybdate or tlno tungstate of Co or the like under such 
a pressure of 350-500 lb per sq in An upper sola of conditions (suitably by heating under pressure) that the 
light oil in the light hydrocarbon is sepd from a lower H reacts with S cotnpds in the oil, in the absence of HiS 
heavy -oil layer, and removed The light hydrocarbon other than that evoked vn the reaction and from the oil 
is distd from its soln and the heavy oil from its soln Electric dehydration of petroleum emulsions. Lyle 

Fractionating and cracking hydrocarbons from pe- Dillon (to Union Oil Co of Calif ) U. S 2,039,3(13, 
troleum oils John B Barnes (to Universal Oil Products Feb 4 The emulsion is supplied to the surface of an 
Co) US 3,029,752, Teb 4 Crude petroleum oil 9 electrode whence it falls freely onto a second electrode, 
contg natural gasoline is heated to vaporize the natural *" - A — -i--- ' 


gasoline and the resulting gasoline -contg vapor is sepd 
from fractions o! the crude heavier lhan gasoline, the 
heavier fractions are heated to a cracking temp under 
pressure in a pipe coil or the like and the heated material 
is thence passed into an enlarged reaction zone maintained 
under cracking conditions of temp and pressure, and the 
gasoline-contg vapor is introduced into this reaction 
zone and subjected to the cracking conditions in it, the ; 
reaction products are sepd into vapors and residue, and 
the vapors are dcphlcgmatcd and condensed App is 
described 

Operation of oil stills with tubes and headers Clarence 
II Thayer (to Sun Oil Co ) US 2,029.95fi, Feb 4 
An inert gas such as due gas is introduced into header 
hoses which surround return bends of a pipe still, in 
order to take up leakage vapors Various details of app 
are described, in which gases from the header boxes are 
passed to the combustion zone of the still 

Bubble-tower construction suitable for fractionations 
Loren P Scoville (to Texas Co ) US 2,029,277, Jan 
28 Various structural details 
Refining oils Hermann Suida, Hans Poll and Alfred 
Nowak Ft 789,2**9, Oct 25, 1915 Mineral oils are 
sepd into parafiime, naphthenic and aromatic fractions 
with simultaneous refining of the paraffinic and naphthenic 
fractions by treating the oil with a mixt of crude crcsol 
and a more or less hydrophobe liquid solvent having a 
verv selective action between the paraffinic and naphthenic 
fractions (PhNO,, nitrotolucnc, PhNH„ toluidincs, 
xylidincs, 1’hNHI l, C«H,CI ) The solvent may be used 
lo sep the parafiime fractions, then the naphthenic 
fractions are «cpd by satg with water, the aromatic 
fractions, resms and asphalts remaining in soln , or the 

aromatic fractions, etc , ’ ' * ' 

solvent satd with water 

Treatment of mineral oils Hermann Suida, Hans 
Poll and Alfred Nowak Bril 438,194, Oct 7, 1935 
This sorresponds to Austrian 141,514 (C A 29, 4032') 
The PhNO) may be replaced by other liquid, H-O re 
pctlant solvents _c g , nitrotolucne, toluidincs, PhNHj, 
dichlorohenzcnes, dichlorodicthyl 


. . edge discharge being established from the first n._ 
tioned electrode in the direction of flow of the emulsion 
and an intense elec field being maintained between the 
electrodes 50 that the falling stream of emulsion is sub- 
jected to the high potential gradient resulting from this 
elcc field App is described 

Electrical dehydration of petroleum emulsions Har- 
mon r Tisber (to Union Oil Co of Calif ) U.S 2,029,- 
527, 1 cb 4 The emulsion to be treated is flowed down- 
wardly through an elongated vertical interrupted elec, 
treating field and gas is injected into the downwardly 
flowing material and allowed to rise through it. App is 
describe* 1 

Revivifying metallic salt solutions used for treating 
hydrocarbon oils Paul C Rich (to Vapor Treating 
Processes, Inc ) US 2,028,473, Jan 21 Used act 
solus of heavy metal salts such as ZnCb contg N bases 
and other org extracted constituents from the treatment 
of oil at temps of about 150-230® are commingled with 
a metallic base such as ZnO and the liberated constituents 
are sepd from the revivified soln by stratification An 
arrangement of app is described 

Recovering values trom acid sludge produced in treating 
oils, etc , with sulfuric acid John C Bird (to Standard 
Oil Development Co ) U. S 2,028,185, Jan 21 ”*“■ 


with simultaneous refining of the paraffinic and naphthenic s sludge is contacted with an oxygenated org solvent not 

i — «... ........ ,i. — . ...u -i *- ~ — i completely miscible with the sludge or with water, such 

as iso Pr ale , ami the materials are sepd into a plurality 
of phases, as bv settling and stratification 

Sulfur dioxide from acid sludge James M Rumple 
(lo Chemical Construction Corp ) U S 2,028,725, 
Jan 21 See 1 r 784,042 (C A 30, 254’) 

Sulfur dioxide production from acid sludge Frank J 

— ^ ... . Bartholomew (to Chemical Construction Corp) U b 

aromatic fractions, etc , may be sepd first by using a a 2.028,713, Jan 21. A material such as acid sludge from 

,_i — . — ■* petroleum treatment is mixed with heated finely divided 

solids such as hot sand sufficient Tor supplying heat for 
dccompn of the sludge, volatile products are removed 
from the zone of heating, carbonaceous residue is removed 
with the heating medium, and the latter is reheated by 
burning the carbonaceous residue associated with it, and 
at least a portion of the reheated material is further used 
in the process App is described 

Coking heavy hydrocarbon oils Lev A Metier (lo 
Universal Oil Products Co ) U. S 2,029,783, Feb 4 
The oil is discharged onto the exterior surface of a cylinder 
rotating within a heated zone in which a coking temp is 
generated exteriorly of the cylin ler and the discharge of 
oil onto the cylinder ts continued until a substantial 
quantity of coke has formed on it, and the coke u then 
removed from the surface of the cylinder by spraying 
onto a portion of the coke layer a cooling medium such as 
water App is described 

Apparatus for coking heavy liquid residuums such as 
those from oil refining Clifton J Pratt (lo J. P Devine 
Mfg Co ) US 2,028,10b, Jan 21 Various struc- 
tural, mcch and operative details 
Selectively shutting off flow of water in oil wells 
I ugene F Ayers (to Gulf Research A Development 
Corp ) U S 2,029.049, 1 eb 4 CO, is forced into the 
the water formation under high pressure to 


xyhdincs, PhNTM t, 

it her 

Treating petroleum FrtiJnc Levi Fr 789, ISO, 

Oct 24, 1035 Petroleum and products from its frac- 
tional distn are refined by treatment with certain silicates, 
infusorial earths or animal or activated charcoal 

Refining hydrocarbon oils Roland B Day (to Uni 
versa! Oil Products Co ) US 2,029,250, Jan 28 
All oil of approx motor full b p range is treated at 
temps between about 95° and 315° wilh added aq 
IICI m the presence of a natural Zn-bcanng clay, which . 
serves to remove gum forming and S compds App is 
described Cf C A 29, 4372* 

Sweetening mercaptan bearing petroleum oils Walter 
A Schulze and Lovell V Chancy (to Phillips Petroleum 
Co ) US 2,028,998, Jan 28 The material is treated 
with a hypochlorite soln in the absence of O earners so 
that part of the mcrcaptans present are converted to 
disulfides and the rest to alkyl S chlorides which remain 
in the oil, the material is «epd from the hypochlonte 9 welfa’nd 
soln and is treated with a strong reducing soln of a 
water-sol alLah or alk earth sulfite, cyanide or sianmte 
by which the alkyl b chlondis are reduced to disulfides, 
and the swceUntd oil is sipd from the treating soln 
Cf C A 30, 8t7‘ 

Refining sulfur containing hydrocarbon oils Arista! 

\ Grossc (lo Univtrsal Oil Products Co ) US J.ILN,- 
1110, Jail 28 A S-contg ml such as a sr41kc.it oil i> 


penetrate calcareous matter and dissolve it and the pres 
sure is then released to deposit tnsol calcareous matter 
of increased bulk m the water formations and plug them 
Cf C A 29. 8317* 

Filter for fuel oil or crude oil S I Cliukbnenko 
Russ 11,533, I eb 28. Mil Const guenon detail' 
Centrifugal machines Leo I) Jones (to bh upM 
bptcialty Co ) Util 4 lb, ‘XU, Oct 21, I'lji A mill 





petroleum is sepd. in a centrifugal separator having 
outlet for the oil, a 2nd outlet for the sludge and a 3rd 
outlet consisting of inwardly directed passages which arc 
sufficiently large to permit the discharge of alt the acid, 
but restricted to pres ent the flow of any substantial part 
of the sludge therethrough . t . . 

Valve suitable for controlling the flow of hot hydro 
carbon oils Will uni R Kinnaird (to Unnersal Oil 
Products Co) US 2 ,02- >,777, Peb 4 Stmctural 
and operative details 

Fluorescent material suitable for addition to hydro- 
carbon oils Hans Rabc (to 1 G I arbenmd A -G ) 
U S 2.02S.472, Jan 2i A substance giving rise to 
fluorescence when dissolved in a hydrocarbon oil is pro- 
duced by condensing a liquid olefime material or halo- 
genated paraffinic h>drocarbon denvs with a polv nuclear 


such as a motor fuel, tl — 

13 heated in a sep heating coil to a cracking temp, ma- 
terially higher than that of the first-mentioned coil, to 
effect a substantial conversion, and a portion of the 
highly heated lowcr-b -p condensate is then immediately 
combined with the Ingher-b -p fraction and the combined 
stream is passed to the first-mentioned healing cod, and 
the remainder of the highly heated lower b -p fraction is 
passed directly to the enlarged chamber to aid m main- 
taining a cracking temp in it App is described 
Hydrocarbon-oil cracking Albert G Pctcrkin, Jr. 
Ito Atlantic Refining Co ) US 2,028,72S, Jan 21. 
Oil such as a gas oil is heated to a cracking temp while 
being passed through a pipe system or the like in zones of 
a furnace which arc, resp , convectivel) and radiantly 
heated, the cracked oil is introduced direct!) into i 


aromatic hydrocarbon in which none of the nuclei is satd 3 vaporizing zone whence vapors arc passed to a fractional- 

... . , ... .. . ,L - ..L ,L. ■ ■ ■ it uflt.r, i irn,fl I'll I m III tl 1 ra l tinns Of firOrTCWlVPIV 


with II, such as naphthalene, with a cata!>st of^ the 
Tricdel Crafts t)pc at a temp of about 70-2 VI in 
the presence of a halide of a metal of the first or second 
group of the periodic s) stem such as NaCl which docs not 
ratal) zc the Tricdd-Crafts reaction 

Soluble oil Standard Oil Dev elopment Co I r 
783,858, Oct 18, 1‘kJo Sol or emulsifiable oils ate 
prepd. by dissolving in an oil, a sulfonate sol in the od 
derived Crom a petroleum h> drocarbon, a small amt of a 
carbox) lie acid (olen acid) and nn amino ale (triethanol- 
amine), the latter being usid in at least the amt niccssary 
for complete combination of the acid 

Mineral oils International Hvdrogcnation Patents 
Co Ltd fr 7bt,(i2b, Nov 4, 1033 Compns which 
are easit) emulsifiable or sol in water (or lubricating and 
other purposes comprise a h)tlrogpnated mineral oil in 


mg zone where a senes of liquid fractions of progressive!) 
increasing volatility are sepd , and from an intermediate 
point in the fractionating zone there is removed a liquid 
fraction having lower volatdit) than gasoline but which 
wall substantial!) eomplctclv vaporize under vapor -phase 
cracking conditions, this fraction is vaporized and heated 
to cracking temp while passing through a heating zone 
in a furnace where it is heated onl> b> radiant heat, and 
the cracked products arc dircctlv introduced into thi 
vaporizing zone App is described 

Refining cracked hydrocarbon distillates Roland R. 
Day (to Universal Oil Ihoducts Co ) US 2,029,758, 
1 cb 4 A distillate such as one of low b p is treated 
with aq HC1 in the presence of brass, Cu or Zn under 
conditions suitable for removing gum-forming olefins 
which arc rcaddy reactive with HibO,, and desulfurization 


variable proportions and an cniulsif) ing agent, e g, 5 of the distillate is subsequently effected b) treatment with 


ctbanolamincs or ethylene gbcols The compns may 
contain also naphthenic h) drocarbons, sulfonatcd h)dro- 
carbons, an antioxidant, an antiseptic, water, soaps of 
vegt table or fat oils, or a fat oil 

Rinsing oils Standard Oil Development Co lira 
430,944, Oct. 3, 1935 An oil compn suitable for flushing 
the crank case of an internal -combustion engine con«\ts 
of light lubricating oil and a solvent selected from aliphatic 


IltSO, App is described 
Inhibiting gum formation in cracked petroleum dis- 
tillates Llliott B McConnell (to Standard Oil Co of 
Ohio) U S 2,030,033, 1'eb 4 The distillate has 
added to it a small proportion (suitabl) about 0 5% or 
less) of 2-, C-, 7- or 8-h>drox> quinoline or of 2-, C-, 7- 
or 8 h)drox)tetrah)droquinoline 

Petroleum-oil conversion Ralph II. McKee (to IJ. S 


hydrocarbons, ales , ketones, ethers, halogenatcd h)dro- 6 II>drogcnation Corp )- U. S 2,02S,7'l3, Jan 2S In 


carbons, or aromatic and unsatd. exts from hv drocarbon 
oils Sufficient solvent is added to increase the kauri 
butanol value ol the compn to above 30 Cf. C A. 29, 
7005*. 

Highly refined viscous mineral od suitable for turbine 
or transformer oil Bertrand IV Story and Tvcrett ty\ 
fuller (to Soconi -I acutim Oil Co ) US 2,028,257, 
Jan. 21. To stabilize a higbl) refined viscous mineral 


treating an oil such as a crude oil, fuel oil or gas oil for 
production of motor fuel, b> hydrogi nation below the 
satn point, a tnixt. of the oil with water is passed through 
a primary conversion zone subjected to a temp sufficient 
to vaporize and crack a substantial portion of the oil, 
the water being in proportion to retard poll merization 
of the oil dunng tts heat treatment, resulting vapor and 
entratned liquid products arc passed into a sepg. 


oil against acid formation, there are added to it not over 7 where liquids and vapors are sepd. aui whence liquid is 


0 1% of benzyl disulfide and about 0 005-0 01 

crcsol, th>mol monosultidc, 2,2'-dih) droxy-l.l'-dmaph- 
thvl sulfide or 4,4'-dih) droxy -diphenyl sulfide 
Fuel od Carl L Laucr, Robert E. Manley and 
llenry I). Loch (to Texaco Development Corp.) Can 
354,572, Dec 3, 1035 Acid-oil sludge contg acid S 
compds.js trrated with hot oil in a heating chamber at 


passed directly to a secondary conversion zone subjected 
to a higher temp than that in the primary conversion 
zone but below that required for conversion of a sub- 
stantial portion of the residue into a fixed gas (the treat- 
ment being under pressure below 20 atm.), resulting 
products from both conversion zones are mixed i ■* 
sepg zone, bgb ter _va pars from both conversion zones arc 


iciv ti j 7 j , ° m wwii iisura ui/uis iivm injta ronicrsian zones arc 

0Cld s are d«x>mpd and 8 together removed from the sepg zone, and residues from 

vaporized and the vapors withdrawn A purified oil **" ■ • • - - ,ro 

sludge of merclimtable fuel-oil grade is recovered from 
the residual product in the chamber 


Cracking hydrocarbon oils George D. White fi 0 
Texas Co). U S 2,029,601, Teh. 4 In a process 
wherein cracked residual products are withdrawn from the 
system without recirculation through a heating coil a 
combined stream of oil (as hereinafter specified) is passed 
through a heating coil maintained at a cracking temp a n d 9 oil' 
is maintained in the coil for a time sufficient to effect 
substantial conversion to !ower-b -p products, the con- 
verted products are discharged from the coil into an 
enlarged sepg. diamlicr also maintained at a cracking 
temp and w heme residual products are withdrawn and 
discharged Irum l be system, vapors are sepd li\ fra.- 
,nU ! a ' UI ' or fraction, u higher b p condensate 
aim a lower 1. p condensate and the vipor fraction is 


the two conversion zones are recycled with hvdrogenous 
material such as water through the more highly heated 
secondary conversion zone App is described. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils Joseph G. Alther (to 
Universal Oil products Co ). Con. 354,315, Nov. 19, 
1935 The oil is heated under pressure to cracking temp 
and discharged downward through a reaction zone, and 
the vapors are sepd. and removed from the unvaponzed 
oil The unvaponzed oil is removed and passed to a 
second zone for further sepn of vapors The Vapors 
from both zones are dcphlcgmated and the resultant con- 
densate is returned to the heating zone. The dephleg- 
niatcd vapors arc then comic n -id Cf. C. A. 29, 7004* 
Converting petroleum acid sludge. M I. KhigcrQ\,cl, 


'f'M'id, Aug 31, l‘>34. Petroleum acid si ude* it 
■M ufid to day , whereby the emulsion is broken up The 
■lav -bitumen irnxt. can be utilized as a building material. 
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while the sepd dil acid can be worked in the usual manner. 1 phase with a soln contg sufficient HjSO, to effect sub- 


stantial refining of the vapors and to which has been 
added a sulfonated h> drocarbon such as benzene sulfonic 
acid in an amount substantially to dilute the HjSO, 
Rectification of normally gaseous hydrocarbons from 
refinery operations Paul D Barton (to Aleo Products 
Inc ) U. S 2,02S,432, Jan 21 Compressed gases 
such as those contg C t 1I( and C»Hi are expanded tn a 
e refiux condensing zone (of a described app ) and material 
* from the expansion step is passed into a rectification zone, 
selected fraction such as rectified Cilli is withdrawn 
from the rectification zone and is heated from a material 
being refrigerated such as a hydrocarbon oil and a portion 
of Ihe heated fraction is reintroduced into the rectification 


Linings for vessels used in hydrocarbon-oil conversion 
John Carlstrom (to Texas Co ) U. S 2,028,9G7-8, Jan 
2S Various structural details are described of vessels 
with an outer metal shell and linings which may be formed 
of corrosion resisting materials 
Pyrolysis of hydrocarbon gases Michael Halpem, 

William B Logan, Robert E Manley and Walter Ulinch 
(to Texas Co ) US 2,030,030, Teb 4 In the con- _ 

version of normally gaseous hydrocarbons such as natural from the expansion step is passed into a rectification 
or refinery gases into hydrocarbons of higher mol wt ' * 

such as motor fuel and lubricating oils by a pyrolysis 
operation to cause substantial cracking of paraffins into 
olefins and then polymerizing the olefins with use of an 
adsorptive catalyst, the catalyst used consists essentially 
of a "high power day’ of the acid treated roontmonllonne 
type 50% or more of which is finer than 200 mesh and a . . 
filter aid material such as diatomaceous earth m sufficient 3 Oct 2, 1033 Tins corresponds to Bdg. 406,192 (C A. 


amount substantially to reduce the resistance of the day 
to the flow of vapors and gases through it. App is 
described 

Processing hydrocarbons Boris Malishev (to Shell 
Development Co ) Can 355,081, Dec 31, 1935 
Synthetic hydrocarbon mixts are obtained by reaction 
of anhyd unsat d liquid hydrocarbons in the presence of 
finely divided anhyd P,Oi E g , 5 g of PsOs, 2 g 
lampblack and 05cc of cresol are added to 1000 cc of 
busobutylene and the nmt is stirred and heated for 2 hrs 
at 250® The product freed of refining agents bods up 
to 300“ The distd gasoline has a good color, sweet 
odor, low gum content and high antiknock value 

Recovering hydrocarbons Carbo Nont-Umon Ver- 
waltungs C m b H Brit 430,399, Oct 10, 1935. In 
the recovery of hydrocarbons by adsorption, they 


29, 4555*) but an oxidation inhibitor, e g , cresol, \ 
added to the purified hydrocarbon 

Gasoline like hydrocarbons from ethylene senes 
hydrocarbons Cary R Wagner (to Pure Oil Co ) 
U. S 2,028,880, Jan 28 Tthylcnc gases such as those 
from oil cracking having an ethylcmc content sufficiently 
high to produce an exothermic reaction when subjected 
to the temp and pressure conditions used are passed 
through a reaction zone in which temps of about 350- 
540“ and pressures of 600-1500 lb per sq m are main- 
tained, and the time the gases are in this zone is regulated 
so as to effect a substantial conversion into gasolme-tiLc 
aromatic hydrocarbons 

Desulfurizing gasoline Francis M Rogers (to Stand- 
ard Oil Co of Ind ) US 2,028,995, Jan 28 Diffi- 
cultly removable S compds arc converted mto easily 


expelled from the adsorbent by steaming from above . removable S compds by contacting the gasoline in the 

A — I —A • — .V » A — I A vapor phase with solid adsorbent catalytic material of the 

day type at temps of about 340-400“ at a flow rate of 
12-20 bbl of oil per hr. per ton of catalyst , the vapors 
are then condensed and the condensate is further treated 
to remove the easdy removable S compds (suitably by 
use of NaOII soln ) App is described 
Storage of gasoline containing gum- and color forming 
constituents Harold C Weber (to Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co ) US 2,029, 74S, Feb 4. For preventing 
deterioration when the gasoline is stored for a prolonged 
time, nascent H is generated beneath the surface of the 
gasoline in storage (suitably by chemical or dectrolytic 
action) and is permitted freely to contact with the gasoline, 
and an atm of H is maintained above the surface of the 
gasoline to exdude oxidizing gases 
Cup grease William P Hillikcr (to Standard Oil 
Co ) Can 351,964, Dec 24, 1935 Oil is processed 
with a small amt of H,0 and 2-35% of a Ca soap of a 
hydrogenated fat acid by heating to 260-300“F , main- 
taining the temp for 1 5 hrs , cooling to about 240 F ■ 
adding 1% of H.O, and gradually lowering the temp 
until a content of 33% soap and 220°F. is reached, and the 
rest of the oil is worked in Tfie finished product contains 
1% HiO and 65-97% oil 

Lubricating oils and motor fuels Siemens & Halske 
-G Fr 789,567, Oct 31, 1935 Deposition of solids 
or semiliquids from lubricants or org. fuels on the walls 
of motor cylinders is prevented by modifying the surface 
of the metal of the cylinder by bringing it into contact 
with S, P or Se or compds or mixts of these substances 
The modification may be carried out by adding one of the 
above substances to the lubricant or fuel M 

Lubricant Standard Oil Development Co Fr. 789,* 
595, Oct 31, 1935 A lubricant is composed of a heavy 


downward and the portion thereof obtained in liquid 
form during the steaming is revaporized by heat-exchange 
with the gaseous portion, the hydrocarbons being re- 
covered by condensation During or before the distn , 
the products may be washed with a reagent adapted to 
prevent revaporization of injurious constituents, e g , 
S compds 

Gasoline Joseph W Trotter Can 354,506, Dec 3, 
1935 A mixt of heavy and light hydrocarbon oils is 
heated m a high pressure converter to 750-1000®F , 
the vapors are passed to a second converter and sprayed 
over a catalytic, electrically heated surface through 
perforated plates The vapors are treated with super- 
heated steam at 800-1100“F and at a pressure of 175 
lb per sq m and passed to a third converter and sprayed 
over a heated ^catalytic surface at 9<XM000“F and a 
pressure of 75 lb per sq in The oil is treated with 
superheated steam and the vapors are condensed 

Refining gasoline Roland B Day (to Universal 
Oil Products Co ) US 2,029,757, Teb 4 For re- 
movmg S and gum and color forming constituents, 
gasoline is treated in the vapor phase with A1C1, in the 
presence of Zn at a temp sufficiently high to decompose 
the AlCli App is described 
Refining gasoline N V Nieuwe Octrooi Maat- 
schappij Fr 788,742, - - 

obtained by cracking oil 

and using a gas as heat > . . , 

fraction between 76 7“ and 118 2°, purifying this fraction 
and the remaining fractions separately, the treatment 
of the isolated fraction being more intense, and after- 
ward mixing the treated fractions 
Refining cracked hydro carbon -oil products of motor- 
fuel boiling point range Jacque C Morrell (to Um- 


Fr 788,742, Oct 15, 193o Crude gasoline 8 A -G Fr 789,567, Oct 31, 1935 Deposi 
v crarkinv ml in the vapor phase above 500-10“ — 1 1- « . . - * « 

purified by isolating the 


versal Oil Products Co) US 2,029,785, Feb 4 9 hydrocarbon’ oil and a small amt' 


The material is subjected, while in the vapor phase, t 
the action of a soln contg ILSO, and H,PO« m order to 
remove color- and gum forming constituents and to 
reduce the S content (the process being suitable for treat- 
ing a material contg mono-, di- and tri-olefins' 
Refining petroleum distillates such as gasoline Jacque 
C. Morrell (to Universal Oil Products Co ) US 
2,029,115, Jan 28 The distillate is treated in the vapor 


a organometall ic 


«- - of the type contg 2 metal atoms in the mo' • 

eg, Mc,SnSnPhi, and like compds of Pb, Bi, Hg and As 
Lubricant Albert Jean-Baptiste Selher. Fr 789,588. 
Oct. 31, 1935 A lubricant having a basis of a vegetable 
or animal fatty substance contains a substance which 
automatically neutralizes acids formed during u*}« e 
Thus, olive or arachid oil having 5% acidity reckoned as 
oleic acid 13 heated in the presence of the proportion 0! 
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lubricants composed of or contg polymerized oils is mol.-wt. hydrocarbon material is treated with an aromatic 
lubricants cotnposca oi ^ /„ _nn-.oiv c solvent sucli as C«H« and the sotn thus formed is treated 

with an acid such as r, 3% JfjSO, and the hi;h-niol -ift. 


prevented b> adding a small amt. (0 01-0 0 i%) of S, 
Se or Tc. 

Lubncants from partial oxidation products of hydro 


hydrocarbons arc sepd from the solvent and acid 
Viscosity -responsive devir" *•'« *"»• 

engine lubricating systems. 

cation Control Corp ) U S 2,02S,lM>-7, Jan. 21 
Various structural, mech and operative details 
Asphalt /root residual oil. Ulric B Bray and I awfon 
B Beckwith (to Union Oil Co of Calif ) U S 2,029,220, 
Feb 4 An asphalnc residual oil is oxidized with air to 
produce an oxidized asphalt, which is then sepd into its 
oil and bitumen constituents b> means of a solvent such 
as liquid C»H, The oil constituent is coimntngled with 
liquid SOj to form u raffinate and an extract, and the 
extract is commingled with the bitumen and the mtxt is 
further oxidized with air to produce an asphalt having a 
lower penetration for the same m p. and a relatively 
higher susceptibility to temp change than the first- 
mentioned oxidized asphalt Cf C A 29, 0120* 

Asphalt production from petroleum distillation residuum. 
Bernard L Rose (to Standard Oil Co of Ohio) U S 
2,02S,‘J22, Jan 28 A distn residuum substantially 
freed from lubricating hydrocarbons is mixed with an 
oilv distillate c> lmdcr stock having a viscosity of at least 
11)0 at ‘19® Say bolt , and the imxt is oxidized. 

Synthetic asphalt A I sscr and B Fiscl. Belg. 
408,393, Apnl 30, 1935 Mud is mixed with tar waste, 
crude oil waste or natural or artificial bitumens, finely 
ground products, such as slag, are added 

Oxidizing oils to produce asphalts Edward G Ragalz 
(to Union Oil Co of Calif ). U. S 2,029,504, Feb. 4 

- , ... Oil such as an asphaltic residuum is commingled with an 

side with a cushion layer of resilient non-metallic material O-contg gas at an elevated temp (suitably about 175®) 
such as rubber and carries a layer of dry lubricant such as a to oxidize the greater part of the oil to asphalt, and the 
imxt of graphite and cellulose nitrate on the other surface oxidized asphalt is subsequently maintained at a higher 
Refining south Texas lubncating-od stocks Wilson elevated temp (suitably about 350°) to polymerize oil 
H. Beardsley (to Sinclair Refining Co ). U S 2,029,005, fractions in the oxidized asphalt and under sufficient 
Feb 4. A South Texas lubncating-oil stock having an pressure (suitably about 23 lb per sq in.) to prevent 
acid number substantially exceeding 0.2 is subjected to a 6 material distil, of vaporizable oil fractions. App. is 
preliminary neutralization treatment (suitably with described. 


carbon* oils Joseph II James (to Clarence I’ Bvrnes Viscosity-responsive devices suitable for controlling 
as tnistec) U S 2,029,019, Feb 4 Mixed products 2 engine lubricating systems. Harry' T Booth (to Lubn* 
of vapor -phase catalytic partial oxidation of a light 
lubricating oil or the like are sepd into fractions of different 
average mol wt contg similar compdx in the range of 
ales to oxygenated acids, a heavier fraction is reacted 
with a relatively small percentage of HiSOi at a temp 
materially above 45”, excess free H»SO, is removed and 
Oil-sol sulfonates are also removed, leaving a lubnc-1111 
substantially free from gum-forming compds and oil-sol 3 
sulfonates but contg oxygenated acids and which mav 
be used alone os a lubricant or mixed with other lubricants 
such as automobile engine oil or with gasoline to serve 
as an overhead engine valve lubricant 

Lubricant suitable for use on wire rope Walter D 
Hodson U S 2,028,155, Jan 21 A plastic, jelly -like 
adhesive lubricant includes a top drier such as Co oxide 
and linseed oil in proportions to produce a tough, lcathcrv 
surface on exposure oi the lubricant to air w about affecting * 
the body of the lubricant such as Al oleate and mineral 
and blown oils U S 2,028,15b relates to details of a 
wire rope having a core contg asbestos fibers ground to 
different degrees of fineness, with a lubricant, and U S 
2,028,157 relates to a generally similar lubricated wire 
rope and core. U S 2,028, 15S relates to details of 
lubricated wire rope manuf 

Lubricating strips for use between spring leaves 5 
Harvey D. Geyer (to General Motors Corp ) U S 
2,029,306, Feb 4 A fabric strip is provided on one 


NaOH) insufficient to reduce the acid number of the oil 
to 021 and is thereafter treated with H,SO, and with an 
amount of water about 1 5-3 0% the volume of the oil 
to assist the sepn of the sludge formed. 

Solvent fractionation of lubncatmg-od stocks. George 
L. ParLlmrst (to Standard Oil Co. of Ind ) (J. S. 

2,029,6S9, Feb. 4. A lubncatmg-oil stock is treated paste comprising bentonite 16, H,0 78 and 7% of a 7% 

with substantial amounts both of liquid SO, and of a 7 NaOII soln are added and then 5 parts of a 33®B6 Na 

vapor-phase cracked naphtha contg. at least 25% of silicate soln. 

olefins, and extract and raffinate fractions are separately Apparatus for the manufacture of acetic acid G V 
recovered. App "described Cf C 4 29, 6751* Safonov. Russ 34,457, Tcb 28, 1934. Construction 

„ i y n^ h o DS SW “ 0,ec ^“ w «>ght from petroleum details are given of an app. for the continuous decompn 

od David R Merrill (to Union Oil Co of Calif). of Ca(OAc), with H^O, P 


Bituminous emulsions. Francis V. Lister. Brit. 430,- 
491, Oct 11, 1935. These arc treated with an alk. clay 
paste and Na or K silicate, added in succession or simul- 
taneously after pre-mixing Thus, an emulsion is made 
from bitumen 55 and soap composing 40% resin or resinous 
oif and G0% of a 7% NaOH soln. 10 parts; 30 parts of 


23-CELLULOSE AND PAPER 


CARLETON E 

Methods of testing cellulose. R Gabilhon. Rev 
chtm. t nd (Pans) 44, 310-15, 330-4(1935) —A brief 
description and discussion of the principal tests applied 
to ceUulose, particularly that used m chem mdustnes. 
H,0, ash, fat, Cl and chlorides, H,SO,-insol matter, color, 
hydrophilic properties, o -cellulose, Cu no . furfural no 9 
I no , Ag no , KOH solj , methylene blue no , and 
cuprammomum viscosity A. Papineau-Coutuxe 
pie ripening of ceUulose solutions, n Giuho Tocco 
and Emilio Cerbaro. Boll reparto fibre less, I, terelalt 
stas.sper. i nd. carta e fibre tessth vegetalt 30, 640-2(1935) • 
29 > Jf^'~~The ripening of cellulose acetate 
„“?! v , ed m Ca(CNS), or CaBr, is v ery slow and probabty 
is onlj complete in a period of sev eral j ears The ripen- 


ing in ZnCl, solus takes place more readily. The ripening 
speed of cellulose formate depends on the thiocyanate used: 
the max. speed is obtained with NILCNS, and Ca(CNS),- 
4H,0 is next, there is a min. of speed w nil KCNS end 
with NaCNS 211,0. With coned solus of cellulose 
esters the ripening is accelerated, while with eoned. solns 
of thiocyanates or of ZnCl, it is retarded. G. A. B. 

Processes of solution of ceUulose compounds The 
structure of colloidal solutions V. Ya. Kurbatov 
barotlm, if Komusartat Tjashehl Prom S. S. S R 
Leningrad, Plaslmassut 1, 3-75(1935).— Micelles contain 
polar and nonpolar parts. The ionic or nomotric nature 
ot solvents for them, and hence the chem structure of 
the solvents, must be considered. Such rules as those 
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of Trouton or Ramsay and Young are inexact because 1 
they do not consider chem structure Corrections in 
these rules are suggested for various org. groups 

H M Leicester 

The properties of films of cellulose and its esters I 
The properties of cellulose acetate films D A Fedorov, 

N Ya Solechnik and A M Kuptzova Narodnu il 
Komissanat Tyazheloi Prom. S S S R , Leningrad, 
Plastmassui 1 , ' 76—92(1935) —Films of cellulose acetate $ 
0 04-0 07 mm thick have a tearing strength of 7 kg per 
sq mm and a 10% elasticity Two days' soaking in 
HjO lowers the strength slightly and raises the elasticity 
50%, while 12% HiO is absorbed. After 2 mouths’ 
soaking, however, the film becomes brittle When 
plasticizers are added, the hygroscopicity is greatly 
lowered, and the strength and the elasticity after wetting 
also fall somewhat A similar result is attained by increas- 
ing the no of acetyl groups on the cellulose A sharp ; 
fall in hygroscopicity is noted when the content of acetyl 
group is increased from 57 to 58% The more polar a 
plasticizer, the more easily it takes up IIjO, and the less 
it protects the film from moisture Nonpolar materials 
do not plasticize well Hence those plasticizers which 
are neither too polar nor too nonpolar give the best results 
Such are PhjPO,, (MeC*H,),PO, and di-Et pbthalate 
When 5-20% of a plasticizer is added to a film, the hygro- 
scopicity drops sharply, and further increase of the amt ‘ 
of plasticizer does not greatly change this property The 
amt of HiO absorbed by a film is the resultant of the 
hygroscopicity and the amt of material extd by H*0 
The application of modern theories to the above facts is 
discussed II The technological properties of films 
made from cellulose Ibid 02-100 — The hygroscopicity 
and HjO absorption of films are characteristic of their 
components, and are almost proportional to the polarity , 
of these Thus, HjO absorption decreases steadily from 
Cellophane (pure cellulose) through cellulose acetates 
and nitrates, ethyl- and benzyl-cellulose to polystyrene, 
which is nonpolar and nonhygroscopic Hydrophobic 
plasticizers reduce the hygroscopicity of films, especially 
of those from cellulose nitrates and benzylcellulose The 
latter gives the best of the films studied The amt. of 
material extd by H,0 is practically 0 for benzyl- and 
ethyl-ccllulose, and is 0 5-1% for cellulose acetates and i 
nitrates The film strength is a max for polar Cellophane 
and a mm for nonpolar polystyrene For the esters 
and ethers it is about 6-7 kg per sq mm Wetting has 
little effect on the strength ol films from Cellophane or 
polystyrene It raises the strength slightly for films 
from hydrophobic compds like cellulose nitrates and 
lowers it slightly for those from hydrophilic ones like 
cellulose acetates II M Leicester 

The viscosity of solutions of cellulose ethers (ethyl- 
cellulose) S N Danilov and R S Aleksandrova 
Narodnutl Komissartal Tyazheloi Prom S S S R . 
Leningrad, Plastmassui 1, 100-16(1935) —The viscosity 
of ethylcellulose solns depends on the method of prepti 
and degree of ethylation of the ether, as well as on the 
solvents used Curves for the viscosity of solns of the 
ether in mixts of acetates and ales show a point of in 
flection at 10% ale , except for AmOAc and EtOH, m 
which a rise begins at 50% AmOAc In mixts of aro- 
matic hydrocarbons and ales there is a mm viscosity 
whose position is not affected by the use of homologous 
ales Mixts of ketones and ales show no mm viscosity 
The viscosity of ethylcellulose solns does not rise with 
diln , as does that of cellulose acetate When coned 
ethylcellulose solns in C*H t are dild with small amts of 
ales , their viscosity falls sharply The viscosity mm 
is lower than in more dil solns Ternary mixts of 1 good 
and 2 poor ethylcellulose solvents give stable solns The 
best films are obtained from mixts of C.H, or PhMe with 
ales CtHi and acetates are not so satisfactory, and mixts 
of acetates and ales are much worse Lthylcellulose 
solns are not affected by the dipole moments and similar 
properties of the solvents as are cellulose acetate solns 
II M Leicester 

The acid hydrolysis of cellulose acetates D A 


Fedorov and M. M Ratovskaya. Narodnutl Komis- 
sariat Tyazheloi Prom S. S. S R , Leningrad, Plast- 
massut 1, 116-52(1935) — The ordinary methods for 
detg acidity in cellulose acetates are not satisfactory It 
is best to det the loss in wt. on heating to 160°, and, by 
absorption, the amt of AcOlI given off The acidity 
in most forms of cellulose acetates ts entirely accounted 
for by AcOH, though HiSO, may sometimes be present 
About '/} of the AcOH is absorbed inside the micelle 
The rest is either adsorbed on the micelle surface or held 
mechanically in the ester capillaries The hydrolysis 
of cellulose acetates is catalyzed by the adsorbed acid, 
which is the only form that can be in contact with both 
11,0 and the micelle HjSO., when present, causes 
especially strong hydrolysis The ester can be stabilized 
by removing the HjO from the surface either by drying 
at 100° or extg with abs EtOH, which also removes 
80-90% of the AcOH Hydrophobic plasticizers are 
also good stabilizers II M Leicester 

The synthesis of benzylcellulose S N Ushakov and 
V. I Gribkova,- Narodnutl Komissartal Tyazheloi Prom 
S S S R , Leningrad, Plastmassui 1, 153 80(1935) — 
A high-quality benzylcellulose contg 2PhCHi groups is 
best prepd from cellulose mercerized with 60% NaOH 
soln for2Ihrs This is heated for 8 hrs with 5-6 moles 
of PhCILCl at 130°. It is best purified by grinding with 
abs EtOH to remove the PhCH 2 OII, (PhCHjJjO and 
(PhCHj)j, which are formed as by-products, and then 
with IIjO to wash out the NaCl and NaOH Ag and Ni 
app show least action on the process Strong mineral 
acids attack the ester The viscosity of C,H, solns of 
the compd falls greatly when small amts of EtOH are 
added Preliminary attempts to prep xylylccllulose by 
this method give products whose films are of very poor 
j quality H M Leicester 

Ways of improving the quality of viscose cellulose 
V. N Dolivo Dobrovol’skil Bumashnaya Prom 14, 
No. 8, 44-7(1935) — Improved methods of production of 
viscose cellulose in U. S S R equal to that of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian products are discussed C. B 
The sorption of lime by cellulose and wood G L 
Larocque and O Maass Can J Research 13B, 380-9 
(1935) — The adsorption of CaO on cellulose and wood 
has been measured On the basis of mol proportions, 
the magnitude of the adsorption is shown to be much 
greater than that of NaOH It is found that considerable 
time is required for satn adsorption to take place The 
adsorption on similar wood species is shown to be the same 
and much greater than on cotton cellulose J W S 
The hemicellul05es II The association of henu- 
celluloses with bgmn Arthur G Norman and Jageshwar 
Gopal Shrikhande. Biochem J 29, 2259-66(1935), cf 
C A 29, 5651* — The removat of polyuronide hemi 
celluloses from plant materials and woods was not easily 
effected by dil sulfite solns unless the material was given 
a previous chlorination Probably the lignin and hemi- 
ccllidose exist in some type cJ combination since the extn 
of the latter depended on a treatment effecting a soln of 
the lignin E W Scott 

Qualitative and quantitative analyses of sulfite waste 
liquor F. Roll Ctesserei 22, 028-30(1935) —Binders 
for molding sands are briefly discussed The sulfite 
waste liquor from paper mills contains inorg constituents 
such as CaSO,, CaO, H,SO,, H.O, thio acids, other acids, 
chiefly lignosulfonic acids or their Ca salts, a little fer- 
mentable sugar, dextrose, mannose, as well as gums, 
albumins, resms, vanillin and sometimes AcOH The 
properties are therefore quite variable The waste liquor 
is purchased at 32-35°B£ and in some cases as a powder 
The latter is much more suitable for mixing with sand 
Qual and quant analyses are briefly discussed The 
av compn of the dry substance from waste liquor is 
lignin 50, sugars 10, SO, 10, CaO 8, HtO 7, remainder 
15% C. B. Jetini 

ilie adsorption of carbon dioxide and of water vapor 
by paper pulp Donovan D J Salley Textile Research 
5, 493-508(1935). — Adsorption isotherms for CO, ani * 
for 11,0 vapor on slightly beaten and well-beaten paper 
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rulp were measured over a range of temp. A correlation 
„f the results with the known structure of cellulose and 
with present idem concerning thr effects of the belting 
process >s printed. If V. I cupold 

Projecting and building of machines for paperboard 
making It. S Dsrovshi! Dumazhnaya Iron i H, 
No 0. W> KIW) — Structural details are discii*sert 
Chas Blanc 

Asphalt 

tlons Jr 

Asphalt papers are made by (1) impregnating .. . . 
napir with bitumen t»y the hot process, and (2) adding 
nn emulsion of bitumen and ITgO in the holtindef or to 
tlie wrt paper in the mill Details of these methods ore 
discussed at knglh Uses for asphalt paper arc roofing, 
picking or wrapping, paper sacks, insulating material, 
etc Iwmt) two references C II Jenm 


Chas JJianc '“UV 

.11 paper. IB m.nol.rture, peopeelle. .nd MPto- , " 1 |„ dlu|(flllI , Itmy „ 

J ritz lloyer Brtiimen S, 1 -WV - ( ■ ) gyy ( )ct o|, 1U35 In saccharifying celluloslc 

; papers arc made by (1) impregnating the fin shed ,, rpf . nvrrr .» Q , r P .(30.h 


Chemistry of celluloid formation (Wadano, ft ol ) 2 
Permanganate no in the evaluation of pulp mill waste 
water (Itaupi-llautren) 14 hullitc cellulose tanning 
cats (Kim pat ,17,79b) 2D Decolorizing siAMuiws 
Icarboniwng and leaching cooking liquors from the alkali 
wood-pulp process) (Can pat 751,700) 18 Improving 
cclluiosic niatcnals (Bclg pat 407,1-1(1) 25 Dispersion 
of resins | product used for sizing papers) (Can pat 
351 ,**)>) 13 Centrifugal machines (for paper pulp) 
(lint pat 170,915) 1 App tor molding strips, etc, 
of ctllulosc (Ilrit pat 477,775) 30 Heat recovery from 
steam and vapors from paper mill digesters (U S pat 
2,(U'l,7(i0) 13 Impcrmealnluing surfaces such as those 
of cellulose or its derivs (U S pat 2,027 ,77b) 13 


ns cotton ltnters Is prcircated with an acid sucli ns glacial 
HOAc contg HjSO, and H,PO, and is subsequently 
acylatcd in a bath cnntg a predtd. amount of the acid 
and of a fatty netd anhydride such as Ac,0 and an inert 
diluent such as CC1, (the acid content of tlie pretreated 
cellulose being rcducid to the predetd amount by washing 
with the diluent used «o tint the latter is simultaneously 
supplied to the cellulose) Cf. C. A 29, 5200*; 30, 
012' 

- - :>fus Brit. 476,- 

.... , cellulosic matenal 

with HjSO., the ncid is recovered as Pn(SO,)i or other 
sulfate that evolves ROj when tacatcd, by nd<!ing PejO, or 
other suitable oxide to the liquor. 

Transparent cellulosic aheets I.n Cellophane I r. 
789,027, Oct 22. 1035 The sheets arc impcrmeabihzcd 
by a varnish contg a cellulose dcriv , a plastificr, a wax 
3 and "hydroresmaics'' winch arc the products obtained 
tty hydrogenating vegetable resins of the colophony type 
or their derivs such as esters 

Watermarked pellicles James II Snyder (to <!u Pont 
Cellophane Co Inc ) Can 351,932. Dec 24, 1075 A 
pellicle of rcgeneraied cellulose is cast, coagulated, re- 
generated, softened and partially dried, and die-pressed 
against one of the drier rolls while there is still H>0 left 
in the pellicle 

Waterproofing films of cellulosic materials. A Mnurer, 
Soc Anon lint 1 t0,300, Oct 9, 1935 This corre- 
sponds to I r 770,310 (C A 25,000’). 

Cigaret wrappers Rociet6 "La Cellophane," Soc 
Anon (to British Cellophane I.td ) Brit 475,814, 
Sept 30, 1075 A wrapper for a cigaret or a tobacco 
cartridge is composed of a thin film of regenerated cellulose 
to which has t>cen added during irt.anuf a liquid and in- 


Meyer, Josef B, and Loeard. Edmond Die Siche- odorous hydrocarbon in the form of a fine emulsion The 
ningstechnik dcr Wtripipicre, untcr bxsondcren Berdck- f,i m nny t* al)0l|t 0 0 2 mm thick and contain 25 g 
sichtigungcn dcr Richerhcitspapiere, dcr graplnschen und — • - - ■ — - •• * - 

mhrribtechnisehcn Richerungsmetho<Ien IUbcrach-Riss 
(limtler-Staib. IBS pp 1 , 31, 

Ttchmh und Praxis der Papierfabrikatton Volt- 


standiges Lehr- tmd Handbuch dcr gesamten Zcllstofl- 
1 abrikation. Edited by Pmil Ilcuscr and Pnch Opfcr- 
manti IJd. III. Die Bleiclie dcr Zellstofls By^Erich 
Opfermann and Ernst ITochberger. 

283 pp M. 35. 

Vcrcin dcr Zcllstoff- und Papicr-Chemikef und -In- 
gemeurc. Jahrcslicricht, 1071. Berlin II. I Isner 
193 pp, M, 5. 


paraffin oil per 1(X) g dry cellulose, with or without small 
quantities of glycerol, stearic acid and gums, resins or 
perfumes, e g , gum mastic or gutn elemi. 

Cellulose esters. Joseph P ffaskins and Win P 
Underwood (to du Pont Cellophane Co ). U S. 2,029,- 
471, Peb 4 Cellulose, regenerated cellulose or a lowly 
p. estcrified or cthenfieil cellulose at a temp of about 35* is 

Berlin G. i Kncr. 6 trenterl with a bath contg an aliphatic monocarboxytic 
acid anhydride such as AcjO and an addition product of 
pyTidme and HCJ together with some uncombitied IIC1 or 
pyridine. Numerous examples arc given. Cf. C. A. 
29, 6758*. 

Cellulose esters such as cellulose acetate Camille 
Dreyfus and George Schneider (to Cclancsc Corp. of 
America) U. S 2,028,701, Jnn. 23. Por prepg. an 
ester contg. little or no R compds and of good soly in 


Cellulose. British Cclancsc Ltd., Walter II. Groom- 
bridge and Pnc V. Mellcrs Brit. 470,090, Oct 4, 1935. 

Cellulose is obtained from wood or other Iignocelhdosic w „„„ suly , 

material by dissolving the lignin in org solvents contg. 1 acetone, an ester such as a cellulose acetate formed by _ 
bOj or^contg inorg. basic substances in amt at least suspension method in the presence of a S-eontg. catalyst 


about 0 5% of the wt. of the org solvent, which may 
contain considerable IIiO. SO, may be used with the 
basic substances, which may be present in the form of 
alkali metal sulfite In an example, spruce chips are 
extd. in stages with an PtOH and 11,0 mlxt. contg. SO,, 
then washed with ale. and 11,0 nnd bleached With Cl 


such as 1 1, SO. is treated with an nq. liquid such as fresh 
water under snper-atm. pressure at temps, above 100°, 
repeatedly, until substantially all of the S compds. are 
removed and the soly. m acetone is improved Cf 
C A. 25, 7074*. U S. 2,028,762 relates to the reduction 
of the viscosity of an ester such as a cellulose acetate which 


The residue obtamed on distn of the solvent contains „ is free from combined S. by treating with nn nq liquid 


hgnin and 11,0-sol. sugars In another example, the 
txtg. vdn. « I tOH and H.O contg. NaOH Cl. C A 
30, 801‘. 

Cellulose Knlle & Co A.-G. (Julius Voss, inventor) 
Ger 620,627, Oct. 21, 1035 (Cl 396 14). The swelling 
capacity of articles of regenerated cellulose such as films, 
,r£« S ' ''i. 1 r,c -> reduced by heating to temps. alx>vc 
rT' r (5 n ,n, bilercnt org. solvent with a water content 


lf>% glycerol and 10% water Is heated for 1 hr. to 10(,' 
in an autoclave with 85% PtOH. On cooling, the foil 
is dried, OnMecping in water, the foil shows a water 
S? 1 4 *% a<> n 5‘* ,rKt G2 % before treatment with 

* wJH. other examples arc given. 

Esterifflng fibrous cellulose. Russel H. Van Dyke, 
J- bland and Harry LeB. Gray (to Pastman Kodak 
0 ’’ S. -,W 3, WO, \ tb 4. 5 ibrous material such 


tinder snper-atm pressure and at letups, above i(Vi*. 
Cf. C. A. 30, 862’. U S. 2,023,703 relates to purifying 
cellulose acetate prepd. in the presence of H-SO, as a 
catalyst, by heating the cellulose acetate in solid form 
with water contg. U 01-0.1% of nn inorg. acid such as 
JfiSO, at a temp, of 103-115° and under a snper-atm 
pressure of 5-10 lbs per sq in 
Cellulose derivatives containing aJkory -aliphatic acid 




Lastman Kodak Co). U. S. 2,023,792, Jnn. 23. I o. 
producing a cellulose deny, such ns a cellulose acetate 
ethoxyacetate, a cellulosic material having free and avail- 
able hyilroxyl groups, such as a cellulose acetate, H 
treated with an cstenfying bath comprising an alkoxy- 
aliphatic acid anhydride such as cthoxyaectic anhydride 
and a lennry org. base such as pyridine na a catalyst., 
nitrocellulose. Milton O. Sclmr (to Brown Co), 
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U S 2,029,547, Teb 4 Sheets of interfered cellulose 1 Rayon yam or filament. George Schneider (to Camille 


fibers are hydrolyzed with a dil. inorg acid sofn 
reduce the soln viscosity of the cellulose and the sue of 
fiber units m the sheets but without substantial loss of 
such reduced fiber units, and the pretrented material is 
then nitrated to produce nitrocellulose of low soln vis- 
cosity Cf C A 29, 341* 

Nitrocellulose composition. Amerigo F. Capno and 


Dreyfus) Can 351,330, Nov. 19, 1975 Yams from 
org denvs of cellulose are lubricated with teasecd oit, 
oleic acid and HiO E g , during the winding operation a 
furnishing roller treats the yam with 2% of tcasced oil 
Rayon William Whitehead (to Camille Dreyfus). 
Can 354,973, Dee. 24, 1935 Textile filaments, yams, 
and fabrics are lubricated for textile processing purposes 


Hany E Smith (to Celluloid Corp ). Can 355,177, s with mineral oil, such as petroleum jellies, and stabilized 


Jan 7, 1936 A plasticized compn of nitrocellulose 
having improved stability and clearness is made by treat- 
ing with an ale. that has been used to dehydrate nitro- 
cellulose and has been pretreated in the presence of 
HjSOi or of a permanganate until the ole. passes the 
coned HiSO t test or the KMnO t test and then treating 
a fresh batch of nitrocellulose with the rectified ole 

Glossy articles of celluloid S A Voevodskil. Russ 
38,310, Aug 31, 1934 The articles are etched with 3 
AcOEt 

Coloring cellulose esters and ethers Tram Ackcr- 
mann(toSoc poiirl’ind chim A Rile). U S 2,028,141, 
Jan 21 Coloring is efTcctcd by use of a product which 
can be obtained by condensing on aromatic p-dialkyl- 
amino aldehyde such as p-dimethylaminobcnzaldchyde 
with aliphatic compds contg a reactive methylene group 
such as benzyl cyanide or a pyrazolone (the double linkage 
thus formed playing the part of the mam chromophore) 4 
Such products dye various colors Numerous examples 

Sonifying cellulose esters Aceta GmbH. Tt 
788,985, Oct 21, 1935 The sapon. of articles, e. g , 
rayon, made of cellulose esters is accelerated by adding 
org bases contg N, P, Sb, As or S to the alk treating 
baths Examples are given using dodecyltrimeilprlam- 
momutn bromide, chloride and thiocyanate, diethylben- s 
zyldodccylammomum chloride, (P phcnetylcarbamyl- 
methyl) tnmethylaromonium bromide and methylcthyl- 
cetylsulfomum methosulfate 

Seasoning extruded cellulose ester plastic sheeting. 
Paul W Crane and Reuben T Fields (to du Pont Visco- 
loidCo) U S 2,028,602, Jan 21 Sheeting such as 
that ot a cellulose nitrate or acetate compn is run through 
NaCl brine, the temp of the brine at the point where tne 


sheeting is introduced into it being relatively low and pro- 6 stream of material such 


by a pbosphohpide, such as lecithin E. g , a spinning 
charge of 20% cellulose acetate dissolved in 74% of ace- 
tone (contg. 5% H,0) is prepd To this soln is added 
10%(onwt of cellulose acetate) of 00 100 mtxt. of mineral 
oil and lecithin The charge is then spun by dry orevapn, 
method. 

Artificial threads Heinrich Zicgner. Fr. 789,410, 
Oct 29, 1935 Threads are made from materials which 
are solidified by the action of solid, liquid or gaseous agents, 
by passing the materiat through a tube having porous or 
gas-permeable walls, the tube being surrounded by the 
coagulating agent which may he forced through the walls 
of the tube under pressure After passing out of the tube 
the material may be passed through a coagulating agent. 

Rayon-spinning apparatus Julius Rrenzmgcr (to Max 
Ams Chemical Engineering Corp ) U R 2,028,821, 
Jan 28 Various mcch and operative details 
Spinning bucket for use In rayon manufacture Vincent 
Panoff (to General Elec Co). U. S 2,029,185, Jan 28. 
Structural and mech features. 

Multiple spinning nozzles for spinning rayon. Tttore 
Viviam Brit 436,435, Oct. 10, 1935 
Mat surfaces on rayon BMime retlchcmic-Ges m 
b H Fr. 789,538, Oct. 30. 1035 Mat surfaces are ob- 
tained by pptg on the fibers substances yielding cations 
having surface activity by means of tanning substances or 
wood exts and salts of multivalent metals, particularly of 
the 3rd, 4th, Gth and 8th group Thus, viscose silk is 
treated in a bath contg. dodecylpyridmium sulfate and 
FeCI, and then in a bath contg. ext of chestnut wood 
The fiber with mat aspect is subjected to a soaping opera- 
tion at a relatively high temp 

Paper pulp Sidney D. Wells (one-half to Gerald D 
Muggteton) U S. 2,029,973, Teb 4 A continuous 


gressively increasing along the path of travel of the sheet- 
ing at a rate correlated with the rate ol decrease of solvent 
content so as to avoid distortion ol the sheeting, and the 
sheeting 1$ then further seasoned in air Cf C A 30, 


n stalks, straw or bagasse is 


.. rod mill, immersed in partially spent, hot cook- 
ing lyes from a subsequent digestion step, and fibrous and 
cellular elements are sepd by the action of the mill, the 
pulp material is discharged from the mill continuously, 
the substantially completely spent lyes are removed, and 
the material is digested at an elevated temp with cooking 
lyes contg an excess of cooking chemical and the partially 
^ , spent lyes Irom this treatment ore used in the preliminary 

1 S? n ,ml n v i? co ? e ® . Lotarcv Russ 37,809, 1 treatment mentioned An arrangement of app. is de- 

,iv hi 11m »•-' — scribed. 

Charging cellulose digesters with chip wood or the like, 
Sjune Svensson U. S 2,029,086, Jan 28 In an opera- 
tion in which the speed of charging is accelerated only by 
means of steam, excess steam is introduced into the down- 
wardly flowing charging material before it is affected by 
the steam used for speed acceleration, in such a direction 
per g that it has no entraining effect upon the charging material 
— * and in such quantity that the excess steam prevents air 

accompanying the charging material from entering the di- 
gester App. is described 

Fitting knives and separators of Jordan engine lining 
sections Harold D. Stuck (to John W. Botton & Sons, 
Inc). U S 2.029,123, Jan 28 Mech. details. 

Bulp wood gnader. Andrew N. Russell and John D 
Robb (to Dominion Engineering Works Ltd ). 9 "• 


Viscose B M Lotarev Russ 37.802, July 31, 
1974 The xanthation is carried out with aq emulsions of 
CS, 

R . 

July 31 , 1934 To the viscose before spinning is added 
alk soln of starch 

Precipitation bath for viscose rayon D I Korneev 
Russ 37, SSO, July St, t<KJ4 To Ihe bath fs added SO, 
instead of HiSOt or pyrosulfuric acid to take up excess 
water that accumulates in the course of the process 

Rayon 1 G Farbenind A -G Fr 789,563, Oct 31, 
1935 Rayon is spun at a speed ol more than 90 m per 
mm , the threads being disposed In crossed layers without 
the aid 01 a thread guide or spinning funnel, on a support 
which has a rotary and a to-and-lro movement The 
coagulating bath is a rapid one conlg HiSO< and Na>SO< 
and also salts of metals of higher valency such as Zn, Mg 
and AI. 

Rayon The Calico Printers' Association Ltd Fr 
789,363, Oct 28, 1935 Threads or cloth made from 


generated cellulose are weighted in a manner which pre- 9 2,029,125, jan 28 Various mech and*opwatlve details 

serves a sole and pliable touch by using as weighting agents ,r • * - • • — 

sol org compds of high b p and sp gr. tethylene 
glycol, glycerol, or their polymers or dcrivs , mono-, di- 


and in -ace tm) along with the constituents of a synthetic 
Tesin of the CH«0 urea type, preferably in the form of the 
pnmary condensation product and an appropriate cata- 
lyst. The impregnated fiber is dried and heated to a rela- 
tively high temp and then washed in slightly alk water 


Means for agitating pulp in cylinder paper making ma- 
chines William II Mdlspauch Brit. 435,472, Sept 

23. 1935 

Apparatus for treating paper stock Charles P Tolman 
(to Noble and Wood Machine Co ). Can 355,072, Dec 

31. 1935 A stream of paper making stock is subjected to 
shearing action under pressure while it is passed in a liquid 
film through a film shearing gap Pressure is applied in 
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advance of the shearing gap, and the freeness of the sheared 1 Asbestos paper or cardboard A. A. Bryushkov and A. 
stncltested* The valucollrceness of the stock b adjusted D Bakhtin Russ 37,0%. Juy 31, W Low-grade 

by increasing or decreasing the feed pressure, asliestos is disintegrated in a null, nioistened ith water, 

^Apparatus for treating paper stock. Charles P. Tolman worked in a macerated state in a stamp mill for hrs , 
and Janies T. Coglull (to Noble & Wood Machine Co ) sepd in a stream of water from traces of magnetite with 

Can 355 073 Dec 31, 1935. the hc, 9 of a magnetic separator and finally passed through 

Apparatus for determining the concentration of paper paper or cardboard machines , „ , , , 

pulp T. M Titov. Russ 34,197, Jan 31, 1934 The Chemically modified paper George A. Richter (to 
concn. of the paper pulp is measured by means of a helical Hrown Co). Can 3 r > r >,155, Jan 7, 1930 Paper is 

stirring device rotating in a cylindrical container with the mercerized with NaOlI of less than 18% strength, washed 


stirring device rotating 
pulp and recording the load of an elec motor rotating a 
const, speed. , . , 

Bleaching wood pulp Alois Danmngcr Fr 788,910. 
Oct. 19, 10.35 Wood pulp is bleached by treatment with 
hyposulfitc which is produced ttt ulu, e g , by the action 
of SOi on Zn powder 

Cellulose pulp suitable for esterifications. George A 
Richter (to Brown Co ) US 2,028,846, Jan 28 A 
prelibcratcd hardwood pulp is suspended in a mercerizing 
hquor for about 2-8 hrs or longer, washed free from mer- 
cerizing liquor, treated with NaOlI to form soda cellulose. 


free from chemical soln , and dried 

Paper George A Richter (to Brown Co ) Can 
355,156, Jon 7, 1936 An 8% soln of cellulose ether is 
mixed with a 7-8% NaOlI soln and dild to0 5-2%ccllu- 
he.e content with NaOH of sufficient caustioty to avoid 
pptn of the ether from the soln An absorptive paper base 
t>. impregnated with the dild soln to a cellulose ether con- 
tent of 0 5- 2% and treated with an acid reagent to ppt 
the ciher from soln in ulu in the base Cf C A 30, 
288' 

Coating paper William J Montgomery and Donald B 


and the latter’ without aging, may be treated with CSi nradtier (to Champion Paper anil Tibre Co) _ _ 

to form visco e Various cellulose esters also may be 2,029,273, Jan 23 In the mamif of paper which is at 

formed from the treated pulp least partially covered with a coating such as a day mist 

Apparatus for refining fiber Daniel M Sutherland, having a cast surface, a fluid aq coating murt is deposited 

Jr Can. 354,206, Nov^ 19, 1935 The working ^sur- upon a hard non-adhering finishing surface such as one of 

* “* w 1 ** 4 metal, paper is cemented to the coating and then sepd 


faces of the refining members are kept in such close clear- 
ance that the major part of the stock goes through the ra- 
dially extending grooves of the surfaces 

Pressed fiberboard Robert T Pollock (to Respats. 
Inc.). U S 2,02*.), 034, Jan 28 lor producing hard 
pressed fiberboard, uncooked wood and vegetable malter 
such as saw grass or palmetto fibers arc reduced to fiber 
and a mixt of the fibers contg an excess of wood fibers is 
mixed, sheeted, dried and pressed 

Drying vulcanized fiber. G.M Frolov. Russ 30,620, 
May 31, 1933. The fiber sheets to be vulcanized ore 
sprayed with a porous material and are dried while being 
compressed in closed steam-heated containers. 

Sheet vulcanized fiber. Herbert R. Stratford (to Hor- 
ace B. Tay). U S 2,023,932, Jan. 28 Tor inhibiting 
distortive change in sheet vulcanized fiber, moisture is ex- 
pelled from the fiber, and the surface is sealed with a set- 
table liquid compn. contg. a urea -rosin condensation prod- a 
net together with another synthetic resin such as one 
formed from a phenol and formaldehyde and a wax such as 
Japan wax. Cf. C. A . 29. G0S7 1 . 

Paper manufacture. Philip J. Reimer. U. S. 2,028,- 
952, Jan, 28 App. is described, suitable for carrying out 
a method in which an aq suspension of stock is flowed 
onto the forming wire of a Fottrt/rmcer type paper machine 
and liquid is flowed upwardly through the forming 


with the coating from the finishing surface after hardening 
of the coaling to a non-plastic condition App is de- 
scribed 

Conditioning paper Sturtevant Engineering Co Ltd 
and W Arddf Brit 4.34,837, Sept ft), 1935 Paper is 
cooled and moisture is deposited os ‘‘dew” thereon as it 
passes from the calender rolls to the reel of a paper -making 
S machine, tbc moisture being compressed into and absorbed 
by the paper during reeling App is descnlied 

Decorating paper. Joseph J Pohtman (to Beveridge- 
Marvellum Co ) U. S 2.02S.948, Jan 23 Differently 
colored material is successively applied in irregular and 
non-conforming areas on paper, so that the areas have no 
dcGncd boundaries and are formed of dots of color, light in 
shade and variously spaced, and an overlying unbroken 
translucent cryst coating is then applied. 

Continuous drying of paper with superheated steam 
S I. Chuvikovskd and A A. Dubinin. Russ. 29,701, 
March 31 , 1933 The steam used for heating calenders is 
passed through superheaters together with the steam 
formed from the moisture present in the paper. The ex- 
cess of steam may be used for various purposes. 

Laminated paper, Lloyd L. Dodge l&hwekntfcr Pa- 
per Co.). Can 351,301, Nov. 19, 1935. A layer ‘ 


maintain the stock on it in suspension, the drainage of 7 thermoplastic material is interposed between plies of dried. 


a that 


uncafendcrcd, wcfl-hydrated paper. Water (1(M0% by 
wt.) is incorporated in the paper, and then the paper is 
calendered under high pressure at elevated temp The 
paper is relatively transparent. Cf. C. A. 29, 1639* 
Safety paper. Hugo A. Schoefler G. m. b If, Brit. 
434,807, Sept. 10, 19J5. Compd. saiety paper for checks, 
deeds, etc., includes 2 or more chemicals that react to 

- u Eive a visible effect when a protective layer sepg. them is 

strength and resilience of the web and render it resistant tampered with, e. g., by washing with H,0 or ah; or by 
to creasing and flexing. mech. erasure. The compds may be (a) salts of Ag or Pb 

Paper. Elmer C. Schacht (to Bchr -Manning Corp ). and S, sulfides or chromates, or (b) Ee salts and tannin 
Gan. 3 j 4, 517, Dec 3,1935 A mixt of comminuted cork tannic or gallotanmc acid. 

and fibers with H*0 is formed into a web with a flexible Transparent wrapping paper. Carlcton Ellis (to Elhs- 

FosterCo). U. S 2,029.525, Feb 4 Glassin e paper 


water through the wire being gradually regulated 
the formation of two-sided sheets is prevented. 

Paper. Elmer C. Schacht (to Behr-Manmng Corp ). 
Can 351,518, Dec. 3, 1935 A mixt. of comminuted cork 
and fibers with sufficient H.O to form a stock has a flexible 
rubber-like binder incorporated w the web The rubber- 
like binder may be rubber latex, gutta-percha latex or 
batata latex. The amt. used is suflicient to increase the 


resinous binder, such as Glyptal resins, incorporated u 

n r a n eS a ,t resinant , t0 creasm 8 aR d flexing carries a urea -aldehyde resin and may also cany a dIjsiY- 
wid 30pam bv^wt^nf f?w par , ts cork culn S synthetic resin such as an acetone-HCHO resin. 

» Transparent paper. Solomon G. Lipsett (to At>p] e ford 

Pnnfr PrMnr-1, 1 iH 1 P— 1SI W. M... in ir.J.. 


and 30 parts by wt. of fiber satd. with 11,0 is placed i 
steam-jacketed mixer for 35 mm. at 85° and more H,0 ' 
added. This is then beaten for 1 hr. and run on a cylinder 
*“?««• p3peT « then passed through a chamber at 
130 to set the resin. This is suitable for manuf of arti- 
acial leather, floor coverings and the like. 

3ft wins' D. Schumacher. Gcr. 620,953, Oct 

described (Cl ^ ' ^ pp- (° r watermarking paper u 


Paper Products, Ltd ) . Can. 351,226, Nov. 19, 1935 
thin sheet of paper is impregnated with about 5% of 
mineral oil heated to at least 100°, and a coating of 5-Jo% 
polymerized vinyl acetate is applied to the surface to seal 
the liquid 

Transparent paper. Solomon G. Lipsett (to Ar»pleford 
Paper Products, Ltd). Can. 354,225, Nov. 19* 1935. 
Polymerized vinyl acetate is applied to the surface of a 
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sheet in sotn of a concn exceeding 60% by wt The 1 
compd has a refractive index within 0 06 of that of the 
cellulose fibers The solvent is evapd This leaves a 
smooth coating over the surface 

Typewriter paper of "deferred indelibility ” John G 
Cal lan Brit 434,852, Sept 10, 1935 See U S 1,904,- 
750 {C A 29,3160*) 

Waterproof, greaseproof and odorless coated paper 
Walter D Bowlby (to Hercules Powder Co ) US 
2,028,189, Jan 21 Paper is coated with starch and with 
an overlying nitrocellulose coating 


Waterproofed paper suitable for wrapping candy, etc 
Earle V Rodgers U S 2,029,390, Feb 4 Creped 
paper is treated with a non-aq soln contg nitrocellulose, 
a pigment such as Sb oxide, blown castor oil, a stearate 
such as that of Ca, elemi gum, and an org solvent such as 
toluene and iso Pr acetate App is described 
Cigaret wrappers Albert II Low (one-fourth to 
Carle Whitehead and Albert L Vogl) U. S 2,028,552, 
Jan 21. Cigaret wrappers are impregnated with a sol 
2 silicate such as Na silicate and with a nitrate such as Na- 
NO. or KNO, 


24— EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 


CHARLES E MUNROP AND C C STORM 


Preparation of explosive substances in the laboratory 3 
I Preparation of tetryl Chao Luu Tseng and Ta Chi 
Lin J Ckcm Eng (China) 2, 128-32(1935) — Con- 
trary to the experience of van Dum ( C A 12, 1554), 
Langenschcidet s procedure (C A 7, 1416-17) is found 
to give satisfactory results (74 84% yield) on a small 
scale (20 g dimetbylaniline) Van Duin’s procedure is 
easier to carry out and gives a somewhat higher yield 
(95% yield of crude tetryl), but it consumes a greater 
amt of HNO, C L Tseng 4 

Improvement of the apparent specific gravity of smoke- 
less powder Yates Y C Yen Chemistry (China) 2, 
<»')9— TOO ( 1935) — The apparent specific gravity of a 
smokeless powder is improved by (1) adding ale only 
during dehydration and not during colloid nation, (2) 
baking at 45-50° for 10 hrs after cutting to desired 
size before soaking in H.O, (3) sieving to remove powder 
of irregular sizes, and (4) carrying out the glazing in 
several steps By taking advantage of the 2nd point, 5 
especially, the smokeless powder produced m the Hanyang 
powder factory, Hanyang, China, which normally has an 
apparent sp gr of 0 805, is obtained with an apparent sp 
gr of 0 830 C L Tseng 

Detonation limits and velocities of gaseous mixtures 
Jean Breton and Paul Laflilte Com pi rend 202, 316-18 
(1936), cf C A 28, 5071 1 — In the same way the lower, 
and upper L„ limits of detonation, the max , Vu. 6 
and min , P„, velocities (m /sec ),of the explosive wave, 
and the percentage of combustible m various mixts have 
been detd CjH»-0„ L, 3 13 2, L, 30 9-37, Vu 
2648 (31% CiHs) , C,H„-0„ L, 2 8-2 9, L, 31 3-31 4, 
V„ 2G0O (22) , Cillj-Oj, L, 3 5-3 6, L. 92-93, V„ 2950 
(60), V. 1923 (99), C,Il t -air, L, 4 0-4 2, L, 50-51, V„ 
2011 (15), V’_ 1722 (35), Nil. Ot, L, 250-254, L, 
75 4-76, EtiO Oj, L , 2 6-2 7, L, greater than eqml 
vapor pressure , Lt,0 air, L, 2 7 2 8, L, 4 .5-4 6, V t, 7 
1780 (6 1) Increase in pressure widens the limits of 
detonation, thus for H -O, under 1 atm L, and L. are 
15 and 90-90 4, and under 8 7 atm 13 9 14 3 and 91 1- 
91.3, resp , and for H, air L, is similarly lowered from 
18 5-18 8 to 14 8-15 1 Addn of small amts of H» 
lowers Li for CO-O, mixts considerably CAS 
Ignition of gases IX Ignition by a heated surface 
Mixtures of methane and air at reduced pressures „ 
C A Naylor and R V Wheeler J Chem ioc 1935, 8 
1426-30, cf C A 26, 1124 , 28, 327‘ —The ignition 
temp of CHi-air mixts increases with the percentage of 
CHi The variation of ignition temp with pressure is 
not uniform over the entire range of proportions of CH« 
and air Thus for mixts contg less than 10 7% of CH, 
two pressure limits for ignition exist Richer mixts 
have only one pressure limit At low pressures lag m 
ignition increases, perhaps because it ceases to he a 9 
vessel surface reaction The lag at a given pressure in- 
creases with percentage of CH« B E Anderson 
Ignition temperatures of hydrocarbons H Bruckner 
and R Schoneberger Brennstoff-Chem 16, 290-2 
(1935) — App and procedure are described Ignition 
temps of propane, butane, pentane, hexane and heptane, 
benzene, toluene and cyclohexane have been detd in 
relation to concn. in steam-air mixts Lowest temps are 


with excess of the gas Temps decrease with increasing 
no of C atoms, being less with even nos Review of 
literature and methods F. W Jung 

Mechanism of flame extinguishing power of carbon 
tetrachloride Charles Dufraissc and Jean Le Bas 
Com pi rend 202 , 227-30(1936), cf C A 28, 5672* — 
Ordinary coal gas was burnt at the rate of 30 1 /hr by 
means of 300 1 /hr of air contg varying amts of CCh, 
and the burnt gases were analyzed The results show the 
action of CC1,, to be complex, a combination of simple 
diin and consequent cooling, a definite antioxygemc 
influence, and a combustion supporting effect due to II 
leaving 0 to react with Cl (Cf Jomssen, et at , C, A, 
19. 178 ) C A. Silberrad 

The danger of explosions m recovery installations 
Erik Schwarz Kaulschuk 12, 15-16(1936) —A dis- 
cussion C C Davis 

Explosion waves and shock waves III The initiation 
of detonation in mixtures of ethylene and oxygen and of 
carbon monoxide and oxygen W Payman and H Tit- 
man Proc Roy Soc (London) A152, 418-45(1935), 
cf C A 29, 4586* — The wave speed camera is used to 
study the initiation of detonation, the production of shock 
waves, and the effect of these waves on the flame prior to 
setting up of detonation The mixts used were O with 
C.H* (easy to detonate) and with CO (difficult to deto- 
nate) Speed of flame in a dosed-end tube before shock 
waves are produced depends upon (a) the fundamental 
speed of propogation of flame by transfer of heat and (b) 
the motion of the gas in which the flame is moving The 
pushing and retarding of the flame by the shock waves 
may make the flame oscillate A wave formerly assumed 
to be from the spark and known to have a pronounced 
effect on the flame anscs in or at the rear of the flame some 
time after ignition The speed of shock waves is affected 
by (a) motion of the gas, (b) varying temps of the gas 
medium and (c) meeting flames Detonation may be set 
up cither ahead of the flame front or, more usually, within 
it, owing to the effect of (a) waves traveling in front of the 
•lame or from behind it, (b) the collision or overtaking of 
wave and flame or wave and wait, or (c) the collision 
of a wave with an obstruction or the dosed end of a tube 
B E. Anderson 

An explosion in the preparation of guanidine nitrate 
from a mm onium thiocyanate (by the method of H 
Gockel) C Schopf and H Klapproth Angew Chem 
49,23(1936), cf C A 29, G575* — An autodave built for 
60 atm was demolished Reply H. Gockel Ibid 

Karl Kammcrmeyer 

Gas explosions, especially carbon dioxide explosions, 
■a coal mines Otto Ruff IX Congr. intern, quint 
pura opheada, Madrid 3, 76-103(1934), cf C. A. 29, 
1967* E R Rushton 


Combustion in gaseous phase (Bone) 21 Starch nitrate 
(Berl, Kunze) 28 Anti parasitic charge for gun car- 
tridges (U S pat 2,027,217) 17 


Pepin Lehalleur, Jean Trait 6 des poudres, exploit* 
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Berlin: 


et artifices. Pans: J. B. Baittiire et 61s 
00. bound F. 105. 

Stettbacher, Alfred. Sprengstoff-Studien. 
Pan«egrau. 28 pp. M.4 40. 

Istnuione sui lavon di mina e sugli e«piosivi T I 
E«plosi\i e mezzi d’accensione Rome 1st pougr 
dello stato, librena. 178 pp L 8 


Western” Cartridge Co >* US 2,028.990. Jan 23 
Ungelatmized nitrocellulose powder grams are treated C A 30, bit . 


1 with a gelatmizer for nitrocellulose such as dmitrotoluene 
while the gram contains a solvent for the gelatimzer such 
as EtOII Cf C. A . 29, G0G2'. a , 

Cartridge case manufacture from brass, etc. fcmue 
Sautier (to Manufacture de Machines du Haut-Rhin 
S. A ). U. S. 2.02S.99G. Jan. 23 Various operative 
details ore de-=cnbcd .. _ 

Improvement to safety explosive cartridges, boc. 
anon d’Arendonck. Belg. 400,903, Jan. 31, 1935. The 


25— DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


OL-VEY 

3 mg anh> d C»H»N, the period of heating varying from 
10 to 00 mm The yields are of the punfied d>e, all 
melt with decotnpn Thiacarbocyamne iodides — 2,2' -di- 
ofiyi. iromXandllC(OEt), (XIV), bright, brome needles, 
m 204-6°, 77%, 2,2‘-di-Pr, from VIII and XIV, prisms 
reflecting green and purple, m 290-7°, 87%, 2,2'-dt-Bu, 
from IX and XTV, dark purplish felt, m. 275-7°, 77%, 
2,2'-dtallylS -methyl, dart, crystals with purplish reflex, 
m 207-8°, 61% from X and MeC(OEt)i (XV), S- 
methyl-2,2'-dipropyl, purplish bronze, m 295-6°, 64% 
_ very much greater absorptive power for naphthols than from VIII and XV, 2,2' -dibutylS-methyl , > dark crystals, 
cotton Rubbing seems minimized in dyed viscose ra> on reflecting blue and purple, m 230-7 , 64% from IX and 
Azoic dyes on silk C M Keyworth Ibid 7 - Most XV, S-eihyl-2, 2' -dimethyl, green reflex, m. 2S0-. , 

naphthols have a poor affinity for silk, and longer im- 50% from l-mcthylbenzothiazole-Mel (XVI) and Et- 

pregnation than is the case for cotton Diazo compds C(OEt)i (XVII) , 2,2' ,S -tri-El, double blue and green 
possess great affinity for *ilk Azoic dyes are not widely reflex, m 230-7°, 41% from l-methylbcnzotmazole- 

used on silk Azoic colors In calico printing R J. Etl (XYH1) and XVII, 2,2'-dtallylS-ethyl, gTccn, m, 

llannay. Ibid. 7-8 — Azoic colors as a class give a 5 214-16°, 30% from X and XVII, 4 -ethyl -2, 2'-dt propyl, 
range of very bnght colors and strong shades which tend m ' , -i't-v'° oqC ^ frr,TT ’ VI IT nnH XVTt y ? w/«. 


The British dyestuffs industry m 1935 Europe and 
Japanese competition R Bnghtman Ind Lhemut 12, 
31-5(1936) I H 

Azoic dyes m cotton dyeing E B Adams J Soc 
Dyers Colourists 52, 5-6(1030) — Red and btue azoic dyes 
on cotton have produced colors fast-to-washmg and 
bleaching range Matching of a variety of color shades is 
somewhat difficult Difficulties in rubbing, stripping and 
troubles of customers are outlined Azoic dyes on viscose 
rayon C M Whittaker Ibid 6-7 — Viscose rayon has 


to be harsh in tone. Pale shades from azoic dyes are prone 
to lose more m fastness properties, particularly in light 
fastness, than corresponding shades in the vat dve range 
Azoic dyes and bleaching W Kershaw. Ibid 9 — 
Azoic dyes vary m their resistance to kier-boilwg with 
NaOH, are resistant to hypochlorites, and mark off with 
certain types of softeners used in finishing, especially on 


green, m 248-50°, 2S% from VIII and XVII, 2,2 f -Jt- 
buiyl-S -ethyl, dark pnsms, reflecting purple and brilliant 
bronze, m 241-3°, 2S% from IX and XVII; 2,2’-di- 
methylS-propyl, purple, m. 268-9°, 50% from XI and II; 
2 t 2'-dielhylS-propyl , greenish bronze, m. 246-8°, 55% 


z,z--ateinyis-propyi, greemsn oronze, m. , ooy 0 

from l-methylbenzothiazole etho-p-toluenesulfonate (XIX) 
and II, S-butyl-2, 2' -dimethyl, purple with blue reflex, 
m. 168-9°, 42% from XI and III; S-butyl-2,2'-diethyl, 


hot calendaring, particle size and state of aggregation 6 pale bronze, m. 233-4°, 5S% from XIX and HI; 8-amyl- 
are of fundamental importance. In many instances, goods 2, 2' -dimethyl, brown needles with very’ brilliant blue re- 
contam dyed yam which has not been soaped-off properly, flex, m. 217-19°, 55% from XI and IV; 8 -amyl-2,2 
which is not good practice. Azoic dyes from the dye- dimethyl, greenish bronze, m. 237-8°, 53% from XIX 
stuff manufacturer’s viewpoint^ H. BJackshaw IbuE and IV; S-tsoamyl-2,2 '-dimethyl, purplish brown with 


9-10.— A brief review Azoic dyeings from the dyestuff green reflex, m. 241-2°, 47% from XI and V; 8-tsoamyl- 
manufacturer’s standpoint A F. Williams. Ibid 2, 2' -diethyl, double blue and gieen reflex, m. 219-20°, 

W. H. Boynton 51% from XIX and V; 8 -benzyl -2, 2 '-dimethyl, reddish 


Cyanine dye senes II. Carbocyanines with sub- brown, m. 2SS-9®, 15% from 21 and PhCHiC(OEt) t 
rbon chain L G S Brocket 7 (XX); 8 -be nzyl - 2, 2 '-diethyl, emerald-green, m. 242-3°, 


stituents in the three-carbon 
and Frank L. White J. Am Chem Soc 57, 24SO-S 
(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 2954‘ — Ortho esters of higher 
aliphatic, of substituted aliphatic and of aromatic acids 
can be employed for the prepn of thiaearbocyamnes 
These esters were prepd by the action of an ale upon an 
lmrno ester-HCl, prepd m turn from a rntnle. Me 
w^propioaale (!) .^b. 426-8° _(B9%_yield m 6 days); 


11% from XlX and XX; 2,2'-diallylS-benzyl, greenish 
blue, m. 225-7®, 33% from X and XX; 2,2’-dimethylS- 
PhOCII i, purplish brown, m. 255-7°, 4S% from XI and 
VI; 2 ,2‘ -di melh ylS-PhOCIIi, reddish copper, m. 202-4°, 
39% from XIX and VI; 2,2'-diaIlylS-PhOCIIt, green, 
m. 211-13°, 41% from XI and VII; 2,2'-dimethylS- 
Phtn yl, bronze, m. 275-7°, 56% from XI and VH; 2,2'- 


Me orthobulyrale (H), b. 145-7°, 13%, 23 days. Me g diethyl -8 -phenyl, gTeenis’h bronze, m. 300-1°, 56% 
MfcmtaK (m) b lST-,0’ 12%, ZS days. Mt ortho- from XIX and VII. 5.<S,S'.6'-D,bmMh,ta,rb>>cyv«,n, 
A^X 0 -' P day i- Me Orthotso- bromides.— 2,2'-di-Me, dark purplish felted mat, m. 285°, 
oa^inr>°’ 83% from XII and XIV; 2,2'-di-Et. dark green, m. 2S0®, 

^°°oA^ 0 /C d-> 2 A da>s v£* of lhobenzoate 68 % from 1-methyl-a-naphthothiazole etho-p-toluene- 
2K * 207 P The “*«™***** sulfonate (XXI) and XIV; 2,2',Un-Mt, emerald -green, 

WefC unsta ^ ,e ' decompg. w,th evolu- m. 278-81°, 42% from Xn and XV; 2,2'-dtelhyI-S-melkyl, 
the ortho er^msli bronze, m 261°, 43% from XXI and XV; J- 

•« kSHTfta „ Sides'** *»•. 


82% 

m 186-7', 

88% after 

ip 5-4.5°, 90% after 3 his at 100°; I-wthyl-a-naphlho- 
iniazole melho-p-loluenesulfonate (XII), m. 232-3 ° 88% 

« ‘OMOl: 

metho-p-toluenesulfonate (XIII), tn. 189-90 S , 94% on 
heating 3 hrs. at 140° and 3 days at 100°. The quatex- 
nary salts were condensed with the ortho esters in bod- 


. — -- . 37% from XII and VII; 2,2'- 

diethylS-phenyl, dull purple, m. 296°, 38% from XXI 
and VII 3,4,3',4'-Dibenzothiacarboc-ganme bromides — 

and XIV;' ‘ ^ 


, lustrous green, m. 240-4”, 

<2 f ro ® a nd X V, 8 -ethyl-2, 2 '-dimethyl, green, m. 
) » 24% from XIII and XVII; 2,2',S-ln-Et, greenish 
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bronze reflex, m 217®, 29% from 2-methyl-i3-naphtho- 
thiazole etho-£-toluencsulfonate (XXII) and XVII, 2,2'' 
dimethyl-8-phenyl, greenish brown, m 242-4®, 3% from 
XIII and VII, 2,2'-diethyl-8-phenyl, green, m 252®, 

4 5% from XXII and VII Selenacarbocyantne iodides . — 

2,2',8-lrt-iIe, bluish purple, m 290-1°, 36% from 1* 
methylbcitzoselenazole metho-P-tolucnesulfonatc (XXIII) 
and XV, 8 -ethyl -J, 2 '-dimethyl, green, in 271-2®, 32% 
from XXI II and XVII, 2 y !',H tn-Lt, double blue and 
brassy-green reflex, m. 140-8°, 1C% f rom 1 -niethy Ibenzo- 
seienazote etho-p-toluenesulfonaW (XXIV) and XVU, 

2,2'-dimethylS-phenyl, greenish bronze, m 271 2®, 

18% from XXIII and XHI , 2 ,2' -diethyl -8 - phen yl, metallic 
greenish prisms, m 280-1®, 13% from XXJV and VII 
Oxacarbocyamne iodide — 2,2’ ,3-ln-Me, garnet-red, m 
2JO-2®, 6% from 1 mcthylbenzoxazole metho-p-toluene- 

sulfonate (XXV) and XV, 8 -ethyl -2, 2 '-dimethyl, orange- — ... — - 

red, m 280-2®, 11% from XXV and XVU, 2,2',8-ln-Et, 3 with CrO, When I was heated with KOI! and MeOII 


and V, ro 255-7®, 35%, 4-Ph denv , from II and VI, 
m 247-9®, 30%; l',3-dielhyl-4-melhylstlenazolo, from 
II and IX, m 232-3°, 24% 2' -Cyanine iodides — 1',3- 
diethyl-5' fi' -beniolhuszolo , Irom III and IV, m. 208-70®, 
24%; 4- Me denv , from III and V, m 278-80°, 33%, 

4- Ph denv , from ill and VI, m 274-6°, 42%; 1*,3- 

diethyl-4-phenyl-5‘ ,6'-benzoxazo!o, from III and VIII, 
m 279-82°, 1 5%, l',3-dtethyl-4-melhyl-5'fi'-bemo- 
selenazolo, from III and K, m 275-7°, 41% All these 
dyes are photographic sensitizers and details of their 
action are given, C J, West 

The vat dyes of the benzanthrone senes XV. Syn- 
thesis of 5-methoiybenzanthrone and 5,5'-dimetho*y- 
Violan throne Toshio Maki J, Soe. Chem Ind., Japan 
38, Suppl binding 030-6(1935); cf C A- 30, 867* — 

5- Chlorobenzanthrone (I) wasprepd. from I-chloroanthra- 
quinone The constitution of I was detd by oxidation 


„ autoclave, the corresponding 5 methoxybenzan- 

throne (II) was obtained, it m. 191° In the K melt II 
gaie about 65% of 5,5'-dimethoxyviolanthrone which 
dyed cotton a greenish blue in an ale -contg , violet red 
vat The by-product of the K condensation was a gray- 
blue vat dye, which was difficultly sol in alk hyposulGle 
When I was condensed with K, the Cl atom was split off 
giving 5 , 5'-d<hydroxy violanthrone, which was practically 
insol in ale contg. alk hyposulfite The 5,5'-substitu- 
ents ol violanthrone (III) in general exerted a rather 
strong bathochromie action. Exptl results, procedures 
and structural formulas are given XVI. The constitu- 
tion of dichlonnated violanthrone and the preparation of 
some new Bz 3, Bi '-3 '-violanthrone derivatives Toshio 
Maki and Toshisada Aoyaina Ibid. 636-42 —Exptl 
proofs are presented for the constitution of the Bz-3,Bz - 


orange-red, m ’ 26'i^70®, 8% from 1-methylbenzoxazole 
ethiodtde and XVII Substitution of II in the mol of a 
thiacarboeyanme dye derived from 1-methylbenzothiazole 
by an 8-We group causes the absorption max m McOH 
to shift about 150 A toward the blue but replacement of 
8-Me by 8-Et shifts the max about 50 A back toward 
the red Replacement of 8 Et by higher aliphatic group- 
ings up to Am and iso-Am causes no further shift Re- 
placement of H by 8 benzyl causes a shift (75 A ) toward 
the blue but replacement by 8 I’ll causes a slight shift 
(25 A ) toward the red Somewhat similar relationships 
to those summarized above can be traced in the 3,4,3',4'- 
and 6,6,5 ',6 '-dibenzothiacarbocyanine scries and in 
the sdcnacarbocyamnes The oxacarbocyamnes are ex- 
ceptional III Improvements in the 2 '-cyanine con- 
densation LOS Brooker and G H Keyes Ibut 

2488-02 — Et|N is superior to KOII as a condensing 5 3'-dich!oro compd , which is given by IV. All vat d>i 
agent for the prepn of 2'-cyanmes Thus, 1',2-dttlhyl - 

oxa-2’-tyonine iodide, orange-yellow, m 2 JO-2®, re- ^ 

suits m 43% yield with Et,N and in only 3% yield with 
KOH, tbe corresponding selena compd , red with blue 
reflex, m 280-2®, results ui 72% yield from I and V; 

I and IX give 35% of 1 '-diethyl -2 -pyndo -2' -cyanine 

iodide, reddish brown with green reflex, m 237-9°, HI 
and VI give 41% of the same dye. VH and III give tbe 
corresponding 4' -cyanine denv , reddish brown, m 194-6® 6 
(22%) 1,1' -Diethyl A-pyndo-2' -cyanine perchlorate, dark 

red with double blue and green reflex, m. 211-14®, 12% 
from I and XI 1,1' -Dimelhyl-2 ,2'-pyrtdocyanine iodide, 
light orange-brown with pale green reflex, m 315-17*. 

*4% from II and VIII, the di-Lt homolog, m 237-0°, 

12% from IH and IX I, I '-Dimethyl 2,4'-pyridocyanine 
iodide, reddish brown with blue luster, m 214-17°, 10% 
from II and X, di-Et homolog, dull red, m. 1G3-G®, 13% 
from III and XI The absorption characteristics of the 7 
new dyes are given The nos used above refer to the 
following I, 2 lodoquinoline I'M, II, 2 lodopyndme- 
Mtl, HI, 2 rodopyndme EtI, IV, 1-methylbenzoxazole- 
rtl, V, 1 metUylbcnzoselenazole EtI, VI, quinaldine- 
Etl, vn, tepidine-UI, VIII, y-picoIine-Mel , IX, 

■y-picolme I'll, X, y-picobne metho-p toluencsulfonate, 

XI, -y-picolme etho-/>-toluenesulfonate IV L G « 

Brooker, G II Keyes and r L White Ibid 2192-6 
EtiN is an excellent condensing agent for the prepn of 
thiazolo-2'-cyamncj Use was made of the following 
quaternary salts I, 2-todoqutnoltne Ell, m 195-7°, 

II, 2 -lodo Pyridine Eli, m, 2-iodo-B-naphlhoquinoline 
Ell, TV, 2-methyllhiazole Ell, V, 2,4-dimethylthiazole Eli, 

VI, 2-mdhyt-4-phcnylthiazoU Et/, tn 175 5-6 5* . VII, 

2,4-dimethyloxazoU etho-p-toluenesulfonate VIII, 2-methyl- 
4-bhenytoxazole etho-p toluene sulfonate. IX, 2 ,4-dimethyl- 



prepd from it dye a deep blue, independently of the color 
of the vat dye. All known derivs. of JIT which are sub- 
stituted in the anthraqumone ring only, as well as III it- 
self, give violet-red to red violet vat dyes (e g , light 
colored dyes), while the derivs. substituted in the Bz 
a rings, as far as known, all give dark colored hyposulfite 
vat dyes The prepn and properties of the following 
derivs aredescribed Bz 3,Bz’ 3'-dimethoxyvioIanthrone, 
Bz - 2,flz' - 2 ' - dihydroxyviolan throne; Bz -3,Bz'-3'-di- 
chIoro-Bz-2,Bz'-2'-di hydroxy violanthrone. Bz-3,Bz'-3 - 
diaminoviolanthrone and BzS.Bz'-3'-di t> tolumovio!- 
anthrone XVU Preparation and purification of dinitro- 
violanthrone. Toshio Maki, Yoshio Nagai and Vuji 
Ifayashi Ibid 710-15 — It was found that pure dimtro- 


■tenozole Ell, m 157-8° I and IV give 01% of l',3- 9 violanthrone (V), which is a blue substance, gives the 


diethylthiazolo 2'-cyamne iodide, m 207-9°, 4-Me 
denv , from I and V (CC%), m 255-7®, 4-Ph denv , m 
256-8° (76%), l',3-diethy!-4-methyloxazo!o-2'-cyanine 
iodide, from I and VII, m 255-8°, 49%, 4 Ph denv , 
from I and VIII, m 202-4°, 10%, l',3-dtelhyt-4-meikyl- 
selenazolo-2'-cyanxne iodide, from I and IX, m 259-60°, 
62% 2'-Pyridocyonine iodides — 1' ,3 -diethylthiazolo, 
from II and IV, m. 2CO-2*. 31%, 4 -Me denv , from U 


best, clear green cotton dye, and a black dye with hypo- 
chlorite oxidation, while mononitroviolantbrone (VI) 
(a blue-violet substance) dyes cotton a dark blue and upon 
hypochlorite treatment it gives a drab gray-violet. 
Violanthrones which possess more than 2-NOi groups give 
dark green to gray-green dyes The nitration of UI was 
earned out in glacial AcOll The nitratton curve was 
established and from it the optimum conditions for tbe 
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prcpn. of V were found to l>c: 3 parts of III is stirred up 1 
in SO parts glacial AcOH, and a intxt. of 30 parts HXO, 
(d. 1,48) and 30 parts glacial AcOH is added, and the 
whole stirred at G0° for 12 hrs. The total ratio of glacial 
AcOH to UNO* is therefore 8 3 The crude nitration 
product always contains more or less of a gray by-product 
dye which can be remov cd almost completely with an 80% 
HiSO., as V is insol In It Pure V can tic obtained by 
rccrystn. from tetrachlorocthane If 10 pts of UNO, 8 
only is used in the above directions, VI is obtained The 
expts. are described and the nitration curse is presented 
Purification of V by means of org solvents and with M)% 
UjSOi, as well as nitration of III at room temp (20 ) 
and nitration in coned H,SO ( are described XVIII 
Constitution of dmitronolsnthrone Ibid 715 20 — 
Hiptl results which are presented show that V is B: 2,- 
Bz'-2'-dimtroviolamhrouc. Karl Kammirmcyer 

Aniline black Prancis A Newton Textile World 85, 3 
2233(1035) — "Practical hints on preventing streaks, 
tendering and other defects in printing with aniline 
black " Ritbv K Wornix 

The action of substantive d yes Dnk Schinn J prabt 
Chem 144, 09-92(1013) — A new theory of the action of 
dyes is proposed, which suggests that in all substantive 
dyes and intermediate products a many-memlicrcd ring 
system of conjugated double bonds is present, whose 
residual valence, together with that of the aiixochroimc 4 
group present, is the cause of the substantive action 
C J West 

Preparation and tinctorial properties of certain benzox- 
azole dyes Vladimir J Mikeska and Marstnn Taylor 
Bogert J. Am Chem Soc 57, 2'il3-17(l«n5) . cf C A 
30, 101*. — Azo dyes from 2-/>-ammophenyl-5 plicnyl- 
benzoxizole and a-CuII, give bluish red shvdes on cotton, 
the sulfonic and (I) with PhOII, (J-CioHiOIl, . 

(OH), and a-CioIIjNIIi (II) gives dves which show yellow, 
orange -red, orange and purple shades on cotton, the bis- 
azo dye from II and n-C| 0 H,NH, gives black shades 2,7- 
Utphenv 1-5-armnoliciizoxazolc and a-Ci«lI,OH give n 
dye yielding a saffron shade on cotton, its sulfonic acid 
with I’hOII, 0-C„H,OH, m-C.II, (OH), and «-C,»H,NH, 
(III) yields dyes and III gives a dye with <i-Ci.H,XII, 
which shows the same color on cotton as those from I 
p,p' - (5 - Phenylbenzoxazole - - aenbenzene, amorphous 6 

brownish red, decompg above 300", fuming H,S')| 
gives a chloramine yellow, Ci»H-,0»N,S,N3j, deep orange 
powder, coned. IltSO. gives n deep blood-red color, it 
dyes cotton, wool or silk a direct yellow. Chloramine 
yellows were also prepd from 2-/>-ammophenyl-5-jihenyl- 
bcnroxaroIcdKidfonic acid, its o-Me analog and 2,7-<ii- 
pheii)l-5-annnol)enzoxazolcsiilfomc acid Those dies in 
which the azo grouping is in the p-position on the 2-Ph 
nucleus are Tar better substantive cotton dyes than those 7 
having this grouping in position 5 on the benzoxizole 
portion of the mol Azo dyes of Ingrain Red type, in the 
thtazolc and oxazotc scries, on spectroscopic exainn gave 
curves which paralleled each other closely In general 
these bcnzoxazole dyes resemble the analogously con- 
stituted bcnzothiazolcs but, as expected, give lighter 
shades Q J. West 

The dyeing of particularly wide pieces of cotton R, c g- „ 
fried Knsche Z [es Textil-Ind. 39, G(M(193G).— The 
width of the goods to be dyed should be between 1 and 2 
m. Mcch. details of the app. employed arc briefly de- 
scribed. Conditions and procedures are discussed for dye- 
ing with Sinus and Sinus light dy cs, diazo di cs, S dv cs and 
indanthrene or vat dyes, and also for dyeing mercerized 
E0 2J ls - . . . . . Leopold Schcflan 

Two-tone dyeing as related to the shape and size of silk 
filaments. I red A. Mennench and O A. Houcen 9 
Textile Research 5. 475-S2(l < »35), cf C. A. 29 404fiv — 
Differences m shape (diam. ratio) exceeding 0 03 and in 
size (mean diani.) exceeding 0 7 micron cause nottceabte 
two-tone dyeing which cannot be corrected by chem 
trc i* mc ?*- . . II. I\ Leopold 

The fiber-damagmg aebon of vat dyes on cellulose 
S?”/, ^oirtheim Monatsh . Seule Kuntiseide 41 . 17-2l\ 
1(1930). A review. Leopold Schefhn 


Comparison of the light-fastness types for dyed textiles 
which are in use at present. P. Krais. An^ao. Chem. 
49, 5 i-7(l 93(5) . — The German, English and American 
standards were compared under identical conditions by' 
exposure to sunlight at Dresden, Germany, Expts. 
were also earned out with the light-fast ness tester of J. F. 
II Custer The Gcnnan and English standards are 
directly comparable m 7 out of the 8 types, while all of the 
f, American standards possess much greater light fastness 
Nine references. Karl Kammcrmeycr 

Textile -testing laboratones Robert II Brown. Colton 
100, 4S-9, 5I( Jan , 1*130) — A discussion covering some of 
the more recent ail v a need applications of more accurate 
control of conditions and recently established and ap- 
proved principles nnd methods W II Boynton 

Conditioning water for the textile Industry. II. II 
Momson Am Dyestuff Repir 25, P43-7(193G) . — 
Conditioning of water may require one or a combination 
of several processes such as sedimentation, coagulation, 
settling, clarification, color removal, 1 c removal, Mn re- 
moval, water softening, etc W II Boynton 

The cause of the von Allworden reaction K Stirm and 
II Coll6 ifelhand Trxtilber 16,685-6(1935) — A review. 
Ibid 007-8 — A repetition of the work of von Allworden 
( C A 10, 1430) gave a cottipd m I'll 5", |n) 57.5", 
which is claimed to be glucnsazone, (a) 50 5°, instead of 
galactazone Ibid. 793 8 —On treating wool with Br 
water, 20% of the total cv stine and 39% of the total 
tyrosine goes into soln Similar treatment with Cl water 
caused only 1 91% of the total cystine to go into soln 
The amino acids, cystine and tyrosine, split off, swell up 
and dissolve, causing the von Allworden reaction 
F II Moser 

Influence of various kinds of wool on some of the 
physical properties of flannel I lorcncc Barr S Dak. 
Agr Expt Sta , Ann Repl 1934, 33-8(1934) —The wool 
in order of fineness is Runlxuullet, Tailless, Southdown, 
Shropshire and Hampshire Wool from the Tailless, 
Hampshire and Shropshire gave high breaking strength, 
bursting strength and high resistance to abrasion. The 
wool from Southdown was lowest in these respects. De- 
tailed data are given C. R. Fellers 

The optimum conditions of wool scouring. S. S Rakh- 
lina and M I Plckhan Sherstyanoe Jelo 1935, No 3, 
19-23, Nos 4-5, 17-23 — The fats remaining on the wool 
after treatment in the successive scouring tanks have 
lower acetyl values and higher I values, the unsaponi- 
fiable matter, the acid value and the sapon value arc un- 
changed. The supposition that the high-melting fats 
remain in the wool at the end of the scouring is dis- 
proved Removal of fat from wool is best accomplished 
with soap-soda solns producing stable emulsions. The 
soap forms absorption films on the surface of the fat drops 
and creates in the soln a concn. corresponding at least to 
the satn. limit of the surface layer. Soda forms soaps 
with the free acids of the wool, maintaining the soap 
introduced into the tank at optimum dispersion at a defi- 
nite Pn value of the medium The optimum conens of 
the scouring liquor arc soap cquiv. to 0 S-0 9 g. fat acids 
and soda 3-5 g per 1. B. V. Shvartzberg 

Alkalies and wool. Frederick R Hamson. Textile 
World 85, 2247(1935).— Up to a P» of 12 at 120°I\ for 15 
tnin., the aint. or kind of alkali has no harmful effect on 
wool, so far as that effect can be measured by tensile 
strength. Above pn 12, damage is shown by decrease in 
strength nnd by y cllowmg . Ruby K. Worncr 

Wool yam bleaches Walter Bruckhaus, Deut. Wollen- 
Gnoerbe 63, 3-4(1930). — The cotopn. of the water used is 
important, particularly in the case of O bleaches employ- 
ing Na,0, and 11,0,. In place of wooden tanks it is better 
to use tanks mamifd. from V4A steel, stoneware, Haveg 
material, etc. Directions are given for pretreatments 
and for bleaching with Na,0, nnd bisullitc, KMnO, and 
SO,, Na,0,, 11,0,, S bleaches and combination bleaches 
utilizing oxidation and reduction methods. L, S. 

Deterioration of weighted silk under the conditions of 
acidity, alkalinity and salinity to which fabrics are sub- 
jected in service and maintenance. Rachel Edgar. la. 
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Agr Expt Sta, Rept Agr. Research 1934, 151(1834); 1 seasonal conditions on length and Strength of cotton fiber, 
cf C A 29, 7083* — Abstract. A decided similarity in n f, *" t **' n “" 

behavior was observed among Ie-weightcd btaelc silk 
crepe fabric, Pb-weighted while silk crepe fabric, Sn- 
w eighted white silk crepe fabric, Zn-weightcd white silk 
crepe fabric and degummed silk crcpc fabric when treated 
with alkali for 10 hrs at 40® The effect of the alkali at 

0 4 JV was greater than that of 1,7 If acid The fabrics - — . 

carefully examd chemically and physically after 33 . 25-31(1930) —A critical review. In spite of the work of 
ileamngs and launderings A great decrease in dry * Chilikin (cf C A 24, 3375) the characters of the “black 


O A Pope Ark Agr Erpt Sta , Bull 312,27(1934), 
cf C. A 29, 8207*. — Fiber quality is the composite result 
of many phys. and chem properties A photoelec method 
for dele the fiber length distribution in cotton ts suggested. 

C. R. I ellers 

Studies of mtrogeneous compounds from cotton and 
Franz Barlet Monatsh. Seide Kunstseide 41, 


dry clearings . ... _ 

elongation of the dry-clcancd silks, low breaking strengths 
of the dry-cleaned Sn- and Sn-Pb weighted silks, low wet 
breaking strengths of the Pb-weiglitcd silks and the low 
breaking strength of the laundered Su-Pb-wclghted silk 
were noted C. R Fellers 

Too much sheen should be avoided in finishing pure- 
dye and par-weighted flat crepes I’lulip Lebrun Textile 


acid ’ and the "ammo acid L” have not yet licen e 
plained Leopold Schcflan 

A critical study of cotton manufacturing processes 
R L. Lee, Jr Text il e Research 5, 107-8.1(1935), cf C.A. 
28, 7024* —Data are given on the variation which occurs 
in the uniformity of the strands used in each of the proc- 
of manuf of carded cotton warp yarns Ibid 


World 85, 2048( 1933) — Finishing operations arc described 3 320-30 — Methods of measuring the irregularity of 
I ormulas for rubbing oil to hide chafe marks and for sizing ■* “*“■* ' " 1 1 ’- 1 

are given Ruby K Warner 

Spun silk — its manufacture and uses Noel D White 
Am Dyestuff Reptr 25, 27-30, 63-4(1930) —An illus- 
trated description W II Boynton 

The elimination of the soap from degummed silk G 
Barom and G Cola Boll uffictale stas sper seta 5, 

53-6(1935) — Acid soaps can be completely eliminated 
from degummed silk by treatment with alkali , it can lie 
more easily removed by extn with I lOII, or with boiling 
water followed bv C»H« G A Bravo 

Better boil-ofl Philip LeBrun Textile World 85, 

2257(1935) — A pre soaking treatment and the "skein” 
method of boilmg-off silk flat crcpcs are described The 
prevention of chafing is discussed Ruby K Worner 
Serviceability of rayons and silks I thelwyn Dodson 


cotton sliver are studied H I . LctipoUl 

An electrical method for measuring the moisture con- 
tents of fabrics J L Spcncer-Sinith J. Textile Inst 
26, T33G-40(1935) —Sec C. A 30, 1236*. R K. W. 

Comparative tests for value of sulfur tnonde in different 
amounts in sulfonated compounds Albert II. Grtmshaw 
Am Dyestuff Reptr. 25, PJ 5-42(1936) —The properties 
required of textile softening and finishing corapds are 
outlined Comparative tests on 8 samples of sulfonated 
compds with varying percentages of fat and SOj are out- 
lined and results tabulated for several The tests include 
stability with 1IC1, stability by Babcock method, stability 
by Babcock with 11:50., stability by Balicock with AcOH, 
stability of common salt, stability with hard wafer using 
CaCli Some finished tests on dyed skeins, wctting-out 
and emulsion tests are included While results a 


Am Silk Rayon J 55 , 37-8, 50-7, 58-9, 00(1930) — 5 somewhat incomplete it appears that in using oils of equal 


fat value those with higher SO, content generally give 
better results W. II. Boynton 

Sources of defects during the washing operation (in 
the textile industry) A Foulon Deui WoUen-Gcverbe 
68, 49-50(1936) — A survey dealing with the action of 
soap, mcch and chem factors causing defects, and the 
detection of chcm damages by means of the quartz analy- 

— - , sis lamp and the microscope Chem deterioration is al>o 

7. reviews Staudmgci s investigations of the relation be- 6 indicated by the presence of oxycellulose Tests with the 

* 1 — ' “* 1 ■* ®* strength tester show whether tbc washed goods had been 

weakened only locally or alt over Leopold Scbcfian 
Calgon in textile improvement Anton Volz Melltand 
Textilber 16, 780-1(1935) — The detergent qualities of 
Calgon are described F II Moser 


Data on tensile strength, y am slippage, shrinkage in clean- 
ing dry, color fastness for many of the 82 dress goods fab- 
rics are studied W II Boynton 

Staudmger viscosity law in rayon manufacture A 
Zart Kunstsetde 17, 38-42( 1935) —This article is a reply 
to Prof Staudmger who complained that the detn of mol 
wt according to his viscosity law (6 A 28, 0120*) has 
not been given sufficient attention m the rayon industry 
Z reviews Staudmger s investigations of the relation be- 
tween viscosity and mol wt , and discusses the possibility 
of applying this method in the investigation o( celluloses 
used in making rayon and of the intermediate products and 
the final raj on Z concludes that the viscosity law 
can have only limited application in such studies 

I redenck C Halm 

Recovery process (for rayon soaking solutions’) Peter C 
U'ayner Textile World 85, 2252(l l H r i) R K W. 

Rayons and Imseed-od sizes W Wcltzicn Monatsh 
Seide Kunstseide 41, 32-7(1916) —Although the use of 
linseed oil for sizing purposes has been deplored, linseed 
oil is still being used nearly delusively lor strand sizing 
Linseed-oil sizes are used particularly for high grade ter 
tiles Advantages of strand sizing with this oil are enumer- 
ated, and a review is given tf several characteristic prop- 
erty and relationships dealing with the high smoothness 
of a good linsced-od size * -• 

stability test (dry heat 

test (heating for 4 hrs to 80®, at a relative' air humidity 
of 90%, in an oil bath), case of desi zing, damages to the 
fibers and strength measurements Some data are given 
showing the strength of 2 viscose silks which had been 
treated with 5 different linseed oil sizes A schematic 
drawing shows the various methods of testing unsized, 
'Zed and devized rayon _ Tbc complete set of tests involves 


Cleaning of inexpensive goods before rubberizing 
(Molnar) 30 Preserving fabrics (Brit pat 435,334) 12 

Baker, F R , and Anderson, A P Dry Cleaners’ 
Handbook London Shepherd and Hashing, Ltd 
126 pp 3s 6d 

Capton, Gustave Tcehwihajw. e’r.'.sv.'/e'a-'.er.'.'.le Pares 
Editions textile et technique 400 pp. I" 85 Reviewed 
in Ttba 13, 469(1935), Rusta 10, 453 

. - , - - - Fierz-David, Hans E Kunstlichc organischc Farb- 

1 , '' lly °* t ‘ le 51 zing, the o stofle Erganzungsband Berlin J Springer 136 p P 

10i for 3 hrs ), the tropical M 11. Reviewed in J Sac Dyers Colourists 52, 24 

..... . (1936) Cf C. A. 29, 1994* 

Heer man n, Paul r arbor ei und textflcbcmische Untcr- 
suchungcn 6th ed Berlin J Springer 390 pp M 
17. Reviewed m J. Sac Dyers Colourists 51, 420(1935), 
Rayon Cf Melliani Textile Monthly 16, 754 
Pa nna in, Ernesto Appunti dt chimiea lintona 
Naples R Pironti 112 pp L. 20 


8 strength detns of 30 measurements each in addn too Riquelme.M S : Aprestos y acabados de fibras textiles 
various other evainns Leopold Scheflan Barcelona M Mann 463 pp Pus 14 Reviewed 


various other examns _ . 

Warp sizing III Paul Scydcl Cotton 100, 55-7 
(Jan,19JC), cf C A. 30, 1570’ —The gums and glues 
used in warp sizing and finishing are covered The gums 
include gum arabic, tragaeanth, cherry tree, sugar- 
beet, caragccn, sea moss, Irish moss, Iceland moss, etc 
and some mm tried starch gums W II Boynton 
Cotton fiber investigations Effect of eoil types and 


Chtmte Cf Industrie 33, 1455(1935) 

Springer, Emit rarbbuch Grtmd/agen dee Pflanreu - 
farbcrei auf Wollc Leipzig Rentsch. 167 pp ** 
O 40 bound M 7 60 
The Silk and Rayon Directory and Buy- 
Creat Britain, 1935-30 Manchester Hi 
Co , Ltd 374 pp 21s 


of 
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Thloindlgold dyes I O I ar bemud A *G. I r. <SV 
Nov I, 11M3 I»> e*» nrc prepd by transforming a 

, 1 -hxdroxyihtotiaphihenc (km of the C*II* Mfui, tonlK 
on I t group in the 1 - and halogen m tin. ti-positions, uml, 
if desired, o COOH group m the 2 position, citlier 1>> 
tre mmni with oxidizing agents or bx condensing the 
diriv or tin corri<t>ondinK 2 -amis, 2-oxuncs or Q-Letnmx 

wiih 4 meihyl-t>-ha|o-d hydroxy tlmmnpht hems or then 


Harlequin IVfii Co , Lid 7*50 - 

Vcrfxhrcu, Normcn tiwl Typen fur die l riming tunl 
Bcurlcdung dcr rchlhcitscigcmcliuften \«n 1 irbungcti 
atif IJaitmwolle, Wolle. Slide, \ isLoscLiinUxeiik uml 
AcctatLunstseidc. Issued bj ”I>ie 1 cliiheitsLommission 
dcr rachcnippe fdr Chcmic dcr 1 .irlien- uml. rextilin- 
dustrle tin Vcrein Dcutschcr ChcimLer ” . Ih mm 

Hcrlm Vertag Chcmic <5(1 pp M J M> 


.Swiss lT-l.l'SJ, 
mil liv coupling 
R< K.IUOMI 
n ninth U is 


Dyes. Soc pour 1’ind ehmi A II ilc 
May } , lS*ir> (Cl .J7o) Dies art Ion 
di.aro compels of the general lomnili 
C Cl! ClOrt) C(N NOH CH CO! I, i 

t. 

an oromutu. nucleus of the tx.uniu. kihs, with urxbih ' 
coni X n coupling o hydroxy c uboxx lu iu nl group m ihr o 
position to u OH group, in u im ilium of f>« vslui . r > t*» 7 
Thus, an oq join of diazotixcd 4 tinetlixlphiiioxx 1 
acctxliinino 2,5 (hcthoxyandmi is given un nddn of 
Nft»ro, to obtain I hi c-orrci t pn ' dot und m m ited wiili 
the ntiibdc of li>drox)iiiphthoic oud and N nil! to k" < a 

<l5 Dye compositions for printing animal and vegetable 
fibers 1 riuCrieshxKr ttoSoc pour I mil chim AIUli* 
U. S a.fCJ, 0 ')'!, I eb I Printing with (His of difhruu 
clxsifs such as indigotd, nnthrarjumoid mid sulfm dxts, 
also dj ch (uni R mild in complex cumbmition nxo 
dyes, di- mid m arx I methane dies, pxnxolme iHt . 
aerulinc d)cs, quinoline ilxts, <|iunomiumi (Ho. n/uu, 
ox.azinc and thtazmc dies, is nflciiid with usi «>l uuxili irx 
substances sxirli as all.) I Hiltoiunnde s, lx lire lie sulfon 
anudi , iiciucnedixll) 1 sulfonamides, tolui in sidfnii minks, 
t(ducncinoiioiiicth)lsidf(mami(U , tolui iiidum tin Isolfon 
ninule, tobicnidietli)l'iilfoiumidc, mixts of n and /> 
tolui ni sul (emamide, ihlxnuncMillmnniide, nwmmolxti- 
7cncsulfon itiudc, halo ticnrcncstiifmiaiiiKks, ninhthaktu 
sulfonamides, t. g , mpblli'denctHcilixlsuHimiinidcs, 
naphthalenecthylstilfoinmides, n ipHlIiakncditulfonaiit 
ides, naphUnlcnetrisulfonainidcx, 1 li> ilroxx nnphtliah in - 
8 -sulfonamide-, tetrahydroinphthale ncxulfoinnnilcs, Un 
icnedisultonuniiles, ns well as the silts, will ns Ns and K 
salts of such compels.. furlhir, salts of sulfon mink s of 
the Unxctie and niphlhakuc sirus lux mg In the nnelius 
xuHo groups or cartxixyl groups, such as phtlnhe and sol 
fonamidc or hydroxy l>cnzenccatlxixxlie and sulfon imulis 
Tin process m ijr lie applied to all Linds of textile printing 
on webs, jam or loose map rials, for itist-uui in dis 
charge punting or in direst printing, for instance in 
padding printing nr nn> other Lind of printing in vilmli 
steaming follows the printing Several exampks with 
details arc Risen 


muss . |-,.„i(hd ilnsi an suitable for the synthesis of 
mixed (Hi s of tin tluoimliRoid srncs Tlius, l.l’-dmhyl- 
(>,(>' diihloiothioindign (b> oxidizing 4-tthyf-fl-« liforo 
hvdroxvtliioniphthcnc-2-srulioxyIie acid) (His cotton 
bright ros t shades from the xat 

Dyes of the tnphenylmethane series A\ir> A Morton 
uml Joseph It .Sieve us U S JjtKM.SIO, I ib 4 In tin 
j pupil of dies such as cr>stal xiolcl and malachite green, 
a hatuk of a tertur) ar>l amine which is A’-di*ubstituted 
In alLxl or ar\l radicils, such as p bTomixhineth)latiilinc, 
is (ondinsid m tin prcsincc of on alLah metal such .as N.t, 
with ili-I t carlwnatc, l.l Ixmzoatc or other suitable car 
b(in>J loiilg rsirr, and (blonde, anhjdndc, (Jliinonc or 
Lctoiic Among the starting matiriaH which mn> **c used 
to prixlmx d)cs and rrlalrd lompds an- the halides of 
disth) I mil me, dimethyl umnouaphthalctic, dimcth) 1- 
* muinubiphcml, melhyllxnxxlanilmc, mcthyldiphcnyl- 
oimne and the like Other compds conig flic carbonxl 
group, all uf which an suitable in plarc of the di-I t 
c utxmUi, arc di 1 t oxalate, 1 t Ixmzoatc, di-I I phthal- 
otc. plithalic anli)dndc, phosgem , HxCl, ihlorocth)! 
form m, qnmonc. nnthraquinonc, xuithonc and hLc 
toinpds Xanthous and nnUirariumoiic react with P- 
btntii(Hliincih>liiiilmc to form strougH fluorescent sut>- 
, stances 

Axo dyes I G 1 arlx.miu!ustrii A -G Hnt 43t>,3 , '0, 
Oct 10, UU'» I'nxulfonated axo d)cs suitable for (Hemg 
cellulose esters an made b> coupling the diaxo cotiipd of 
nil atmne of formula 2 X-l-O t N-<>-YC»ll,NHi in which 
X is II, NOi or halogen and Y is II or lialogcn, with nil 
nmme of formula I’liNUK’ in which the bcnxcitc ring may 
Ixr further substituted and m which H is nlLjl or n h)- 
dtox) ethyl group, H' is a ft.vdihxdrox) propyl or a y 
0 nicthox) -fl-li) droxx prop) 1 group, in which latter case K 
may lx- II Among cx uuples, (1) 1-iiitro-l-nmlme — 
H-chloro-1 -(h)drox) cth) I) (fl,y -dih) droxyprop) l)amino- 
Ixnt/cnc (fiery >cl)owisli ml), and (2) fl-bromo-2,4-ilinitro- 
umlnic -* l-mcth)I-,l-[but)l(t-mcthoxy-^-h>dro\)pro- 
p)l)aiiiiiio]Uuzrnc (reddish blue) 

Axo dyes 1. G lnrbcnmd A -G Ir 7SS,‘>jn, (Xt 
10, lOl'i. D>cs arc prepd. li> condcnsin 


Anthrxquinone denvatives Ck-org Kruufciii, Hiiis 7 withnconipd.conlg.nl 


Schlichenniaicr ami Ludwig bclnlrmg (t 
WorLs). U. S 2,02’>,2d'i Jan 2N bst x«r (hii,.-*ni 
(C. A. 29,0074*). 

Acid dyes of the anthraqulnone series I'nwt I>icfeii- 
bach and I'nch I ischcr (to General Amfiiie \YorLs) 
U. b. 2,020,238, Jan. 2“t Dyes general!) ily ring wool and 
silL blue shades arc produced by heating to about 50 100* 


e ClHor Cllj RToup, diazotix- 


ing and coupling with n colliding component. IMroltzi- 
tuui and cmiplmg max precede the condensation Thus, 
l-nimnolx-nxahkhydc — l-(2'-sulfopheii)l)-,l-imthxl-5- 
pyraxoUinc is refluxed with 1 mol. proportion of NCCHi- 
GO,I t, gixmg n d)c which dyes mutual fiber bright 
orange-yellow slndes fast to light. NCCH,CO,I t may lx? 
replaced by anilide of ncetoacetic acid, d-hydroxy tluo- 
iphihciic, l,T,3-trimctliyluulokninc or n-melhylmdoh 
Axo dyes. I. G. rarbenmd. A -G 1 r 7K't,(4K>, Nox. 
4, HU'S. Dyes are prepd. by coupling duxotixrd aromatic 
atnmcs xxith pyraxoloncs of the fonmfla RCI! C1IR - 


n l-amino-2-siilfo-4-halonnthrnqiminnc coinpd with an 8 naphthene, l.T.-l-trimcthy biuloknmc or’ o-mcthylmdolc* 
aminoary Isulfonamnlc coinpd of the general formula * ''••• • • - - 5 -- ,v * 

NIfi — R — SO|NX(alLj J), wherein X means If or a 
lower nlLyl group, K means an aryl radical of the l>tn- 
xene and naphthalene scries and alLyl means n lower 
alLyl gToup, at least one of the alLy 1 groups contg n 
hydroxy group, in the presence of water, a Cu salt ami on 
acid -binding agent. .Sex era! examples with details of 

prcx-cthire are given. Cf C A. 29,3ms 1 . i ci-vii. riiviijni.i i- 

tinonaphtlienes in an alL. medium), a vilt, oxide or h\- 
droxide of a heavy metal, such as 1 eSO,, NibO„ CnSO, 
or A1 i(S0*)i, la added, in less than nit cquimot prnporiion 
,hc «> c formed Dye prepns thus obtained 

are readily reduced to tin kuro compels uh K }, | mt « 


CHR CHU CHR C I1 N CO CH, CU' N. H is II or 

on alLxl group mid It’ is ntLxl. nrxl, COOH, COO-alLxl, 
CONlf,, CONH-alLyl or CONII-aryl. Thus, 1’hNH, — 
pyrazolone, m, 14.V, dyes ccllii- 
llow shade-., sulfamhc acid — 

. ,1-niethy 1-5 pxraxotonc dyes wool 

„■ fast ydtow shades Other examples are given 
Axo dyes Sx. pour l’md clmn A MU Ger 
fjJtl.GIS, Get 21, l'Lk r >(Cl. 2A» 1) last ntisiilfmiaUd 
ilyis arc prepd by using coupling or dt iro or ato 1 - 0111 - 
ixiiunts contg at least one 1 thenfled or sstmfied hydroxy - 
ntkxiiiumn group, the coupling In mg carriul nut nl an 
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ammo or substituted ammo group Thus, diazotized 1 base of the pyridine or quinoline senes, such as picoluie, 

4 -nit roan ilmc is coupled with the Me ether of tf-cthyl-N- quinaldinc and preferably pyridine itself As initial com- 

(hydroxyctiiyl)amhne to give a product coloring acetate ponents there may be used, c. g , ammobcnzoic acid, 

silk in light red shades Many other examples are given amlinesulfomc acid, l-naphthylamme-4-sulfonic acid, 

Azo dyes Wilhelm Ncelmeicr and Heinrich Morschcl 2-mphthylamme-8-sulfomc acid, p-to!uidmc-m-sulfonic 

(to General Aniline Works) U S 2,028,409, Jan 21 acid, chlorotoluidmcsulfonic acids, 2 -amsidmc-t -sulfonic 

Dyes which may be represented hy the probable general acid (OCH,«= 1), m-xylidinc-m -sulfonic acid and ai 

formula final coupling components there may be used, e g , 1 -p- 

v aminol>cnzoyIamino-8 naphthol-3,6- or -4,6-disulfomc 

y' \ / N— CO — NIX — R" * acid, l-(4'-mcthoxy-3'-aininobenzoylamino)-8 naphthot- 

j, j 'j{'| 3,6- or -4,6-disulfomc of -4 monosulfonic acid, l-(4'- 

I / I methyl-3 '-ammobenzoylammo)-3,G-disulfomc acid and 

/X/^NAy UI1 4' - chloro - 3' - atninobcnioylammo - 4,6-disulfomc 

' v ■ '] acid Several examples with details of procedure are 

H N=N R"’ given. 

Metal compounds of azo dyes llans Krzikalla and 
wherein R stands for a tetramcthinc chain linked to two Watlhcr Kuehne (to General Aniline Works). U S 
vicinal C atoms of the benzene nucleus R', R" stands for a 3 2,028,981, Jan 28 See Ger. 021,473 {C A 30,1240*). 
nonsulfonated and noncarboxylated aromatic radical, such Azo dyes James D. Todd, Laurence P May and 
as a radical of the benzene, naphthalene and carbazole William L Newbury (to Sherwin-Williams Co ), U. S 
senes, and R"' stands for the radical of a nonsulfonated and 2,028,958, Jan 28 A dye which is suitable for pigment 

noncarboxylatcd diazotized component suitable for pro- manuf. is made by coupling diazotized Tobias acid with 0- 

ducing azo dyes, in which substituents may occur in the naplilho in the presence of a quantity of phcnylmethyl- 

nuclci R" and R'" such as alkyl, alkoxy, halogen and the pyrazolone up to 25% the quantity of (lie fl napbthol 


o group, arc obtainable by coupling in substance oi 


U b 2,028,959 relates to forming a dye by coupling di- 


substralutn a diazotized nonsulfonated and noncarboxy- azotized Tobias acid with 0-naphthol in the presence of a 
latcd amine suitable for producing azo dyes with a 5,0-, < lesser quantity of a diazotized naphthylammesulfomc 
6,7- or 7,8-bcnzo 2-hydroxycarbazole-3-carboxylic acid acid Several examples are given 


have good fastness Numerous examples are given, the 419, Jan 21 Several examples arc given of ihe produc- 


dyes formed being vanous shades of brown 


of disazo dyes of the general formula PyN.NArCO- 


Azodyes Richard Stusscr (to General Aniline Works) NIIR(SO,H).NIICOArN NR', wherein Py stands for 


U S 2,028,4S0, Jan 21 Dyes of vanous colors a 


the radical of a coupling component of the pyrazolone 


by diazotizing 2 niuoaniliuc or other component free from s l*ar substituents in the aryl nucleus, or a l-aryt-5- 
solubilmng groups and coupling with a pyrazolone such pyrazolone-3 -carboxylic acid or a denv thereof, such as a 
as that of dchydrothiotoluidme or the like Examples and carboxylic acid ester, carboxylic acid amide or a carboxylic 
details of procedure are given acid arylamide, which l-aryI-S-pyrazolone-3-carboxyhc 

Azo dyes Hans Schindhclm and Carl T Schultis (to acids or derivs thereof may bear substituents in tne aryl 

General Aniline Works) U S 2,029,591, Tcb 4 Van- nucleus or nuclei respectively, Ar stands for radicals of the 

ous examples art given ol the production cl i\>cs of the benzene senes, R stands lor a naphthylenc radical to 

general formula 4 (RX) 2-1IO, SC,H,CH CIiC,H,(SO,- which the Nil groups have been attached neither in o- 

i 1 6 position nor m pen position, n stands for the numbers 

H) 2'-(N N Ri N)-4' wherein X standi for an azo or oncortwo.andR'standsfortheradicalofayellowcom- 
azoxy group, Jt means a radical of the benzene or naphtha- ponent suitable for preparing azo dyes, such as a py- 

lenc scries which may be connected with a bcnzothiazole razolone coupling component, phenol, phenol ether, 

or ary\a,t> radical or the whole radical attached on the salicylic acid, methylketolc and aeylacctic acid arylamides 

Other Side to X and R, means a radical of the naphthalene These dyes give fast yellow to orange dyeings on celhdosic 
scries which may contain a sulfonic or carboxylic acid fiber Cf C A 30, 872* 

group or may be connected with a further arylazo group. Metal complex compounds of azo dyes I G Fsrben- 
obtaincd by oxidizing a still enc compd of the general Industrie A -G lint 410,588, Oct. 7, 1035 See Fr 
formula 4 Y 2-HO,bC.H,CH CHC.H,(SO,Hj-2'-(N N- 7 787,428 (C A 30, 1237*) 

R,NH,M' , wherein Y stands for a muo or arylazo or aryl- Ethylene azo dyes Robert Wizingcr (to General 
azoxy group and R, has the aforesaid signification, in an Aniline Works) U. S 2,029,047, Feb 4. Sec Brit 
alk soln , tor instance by means of cupric sulfate In the 415,449 1C A. 30, 1577*) 

case of Y standing for a mtro group it as to he converted. lodagoli v?A l . Q, rKbtniT.dretoVt /. -G Beat 

subsequently into an arylazo or arylazoxy group These 410,122, Oct. 9, 1915 Tlicsc are prepd by condensing 
d>cs, which may be purified hy an aftertreatment usual 4,7-dicbloro-5 methyl-3 bvdroxythionaphthene with an 
tor stilbene azo dyes dye vegetable fibers yellow to red isatin o-denv., e g , 5-brommsatm chloride or 4-mcthyl-5- 
to brownish shades of a good fastness particularly to light chloro-7-methoxyisatm o-clilonde in PhCl. Cf. C A. 30. 
*-i C /l 30, 1575* 877* 

a A i z ° d J eS , e ?l , , r V , P i )lumb 5 rgcr (to General Vat dyes X G Farbcnmd. A -G Fr 789,003, Oct, 


Azo dyes Jose S Petrus Blumbergcr (to General Vat dyes X G Farbcnmd. A -G Fr 789,003, Oct. 

Aniline Works) U S 2,02 ),555, I eb 4 Disazo dyes , . 

which in the form of their alkali metal salts arc generally 22, 1933 Dyes of the formula SR N'CC'N R' S or 
dark water -sol powders, dyeing ccllulosic fiber generally . ■ , . 

bluish shades which by diazotizing and developing with a S R N CR' NCZS (m which 2 is a um valent radical, 

yellow component, such as mcthylketol, acetoacctic acid and R and R' are aryl groups at least one of which belongs 

arylamides, pyrazolones and the like, yield green shades to the anthraquinone scries) are prepd by condensing o- 

of excellent clearness and good fastness, are obtainable by 9 aimnoaryl mereaptans with aryl tiuazole compds of the 
diazotizing a primary amine of the benzene or naph thalene . . 

senes contg a sulfonic or a carboxjtic acid group and general formula S R'.NCC( Y)X, in which X is It or a 
coupling with a I -amino 2-napbthol alkyl ether or a 6- halogen, Y is O or 2 atoms of halogen and the group 

or 7-sulioiuc acid thereof, lurlhcr diazotizing and coupling C(: Y)X may be in the thiazotc or R' ring Thus, the dye 

with a 1 -(amiiiobcnzoylamino) -8 naphtho! mono- or di- obtained by heating the Na salt of l-mcrcapto-2-ammo- 
sulfonic acid which may be substituted in the benzene nu- anthraquincme (1) and 0-chlorobcnzothiazole 2-carbonyl 
cleus of the bcnzoylamino group by alkyl, alkoxy or halo- chloride fH) in PhNO, dyes cotton m fast greenish yellow 

gen, eflecting the final coupling with the addition of a shades Dyes are also prepd from I and 2-methylbenzo- 
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qtunoti) 1-1 ,2-thiazole-2 '-carbonyl chloride and 1 -amino -- 
mercapto-4 -chlorobenzene , g-ammoanthraqumonc ana 
n and l-chloro-2-ammoanthraqumonc and 11 

Vst dyes. I. G larbenind A -G Ir 7 < 5 t ),.» l 3!. Oft 
31, 1935 D>es ol the anthraqumone scuta arc prepd »y 


cral formula 


from a blue vat green shades which by allertieatmcnt 
with hypochlorite become pray to black, are obtained by 
treating dibe man throne or its substitution products such 
ns monobromodibcnzanthrone, etc., with aq. HNOi 
solns which a bo ma> contain HfSO, (suitably by heating 
to bO-no°) Several examples with details of procedure 

. ‘"cs™., m-.™, m. 

presence of an org diluent inert to the conn cn g age 2 r- r jo n., jo i« 33 These arc made by causing 
anthraqumonj lanunoanthraqumoncacridones o! the gc«- ^ a ^ d n ,{r.!e or amide having a Cl or Br atom 

in the posttion ortho to the nitrile or amide group to react 
with CuCN Examples arc given of compds prepd 
from e-clilorobenzomtnle and o-chlorobcnramide which 
are the same as the Cu compds of Brit 322.1G9 (C. A.2i, 
2»H)) 

Anthrapyndonesulfomc acids Kims Wemmd fto 
a General Aniline Works) U S 2,029,007, Jan. 28. 
Products djcing wool from an ncid bath red to violet 
1 ~ A shades of good fastness arc produced by heating a 1,4- 

diamino.intbraqmnone-2-sulpbonic ncid, the 4 -amino 
group or winch has one lijdrogen atom replaced by on 
alkyl, pbeml, clilorophrnj 1, ncetamidoplicnjl, benzyl, 
hvdronaphth>l or hvdrophcnyl group, with a compd. 
having the configuration — CO— C1I, — CO — selected 
from the group consisting of malonic acid esters and aceto- 
1 acetic acid esters of aliphatic ales Several examples are 
given 

Arytamides of 2,3-hydrorynaphthotc acids Wilfred A. 
Sexton (to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd ) U S. 
2,tt2‘> 1 50 , ) i Teh 4 Compds suitable for use as ice color 
coupling components are produced by reacting 2,7 -di- 
ll) drox>naphthaIcne-3-carbox> he acid with a primary 

„. t _ . aromatic amine to produce a 2 -h j droxy-7 -ary tam mo- 

causing AJ or Te halides to act on anthraqumone-2,l-(A*)- 5 naphthalenc-3-carl)o\ylic acid Aniline, o-toluidmc, f>- 



m which the nnthraqumonc radical represented by A bus 
the 4 position free, and that bj A' has the 2' position free 
and B is an aromatic radical Tims the product obtained 
bj condensing 3 bromoanthraqutnoneaendone with «- 
aminoantbraqmnonc is aguatcd with A1CK in PhKOt and 
heated to 140-50°, the product giving brown shades on 
cotton D>es arc also obtained from the condensation 
products ol 3-eWoToantbTaquwontaeiidone (I) with 1 - 
ammo-I-bcnzojhinmoanthraquinone (II), and 3,4 '.O'- 
tnchloroanthraquinone - 2,1(A1 - 1 ',2 '(A") - beniacridone 
(cl lr.74S.7O0, C A 27. 5549) with II 
Vat dyes I G Tarbcmnd A -G Fr 7S0.5GI, Oct 
31,1935 Djes of the anthnqumone senes arc prepd by 


benzeneaendones having a l-aminoantliraqumon>l group 
in the fi-position of the C«II« ring, in the presence of org 
solvents nonbauc for the said halides, and, if necessary , 
causing oxidizing agents to act on the hydrogenated 
compds. thus formed. The products have the probable 
formula 
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amsidinc and the like may be used as initial materials and 
several examples with details of procedure are given. 

Color lakes. Compagnie nationale de matures color- 
antes et manufactures do prodmts chuntques du Non! 
tiunics <tahlisscment$ Kuhlmann Ger 020,837, Nov. 9, 
1035 (Cl 22/ 12). Condensation products of the anthra- 
qumone senes having the constitution l-HO-2-RCHi-l-A- 
C*H(CO)iC«Hi, in which R is a sah-forming group or a 
6 radical contg a salt -forming group and A a Oil group or a 
substituted or un substituted ammo group, ore used for 
forming lakes The nnthraqumonc nucleus may contain 
other substituents In an example, sulfomtcd 2-benz>I- 
quimzann is di -solved in distd. water. A suspension of 
pptd. washed AliOt is added to fonu n bluish red lake. 
Other examples are given. 

Symmetrical b is ( ary tamino) phenols . Leopold Lask-v 
and O-kar Haller (to German Aniline Works). U. S. 
’ 2,029,727, Feb 4. Sec German pat. 5SG.S0G (C. A. 28, 
S54G*). 

Tnfluoromethylphenylazodianunopyridmes. Max En- 
gclmann (to E. I du Tout de Nemours S: Co ). U. S. 
2,029,315, Feb 4. By diazotizmg m-ammotnfluoro- 
methj Ibenzene and coupling with an a.o'-diaminopyri- 
dme, products are obtained which are suitable for dicing 
cellulose acetate, etc. 

0 Ketones of the anthracene series. I. G. Tarbenind. A.« 
G Fr. i S9 >247 , Oct . 25, 1935 Ketones w hich axe inter- 
mediates for^djes are^prepd. by heating with sapong. 

„ J with BzCl nt 13tKG0°), and onthra- 

lienzen eacn done ( h v tC. ' G ' T c J lloro ' ® ,Val1 or • earth metal . R is a COOH group w hich may 

l b ' "/"'Erf. R <> H or on oo,l rod, cal or a COOII group 

onilmc antbram™™ . oVuch may be nt'rilitd). trample, ore gt.en ol the 
insey'SS ‘ K ”' E"' 1 ” 1 ’ ('™™ H* Protluct obtamed by eon- 

v« i„. Imperil ctSat' a ! „da..„e S t« Fr. " W 

»S9,5*0, Oct. 31, 1°35 New anthraquinone dies are 
amK * ^ treating lj4,5-tns(n-anthraqmnon>laintno)- 


the position of the II atoms in excess not being known 
The compds. have a low content ol AlClj, and give fast 
brown shades from the vat. The prepn of the starting 
materials, nnthraquinone-2,l(A ? ).l',2'(A’)-3'-nicth}l-6'- 
eWoiobenzeneacndone (by causing 4<hloro-2-arnmo- 
toluene to react with 1 -chloronn thraquicnne-2-carhoxj be 
acid (I) and heating — ,k ‘ — 4 

quinone 


^heating with BzCl for 1 hr at 150°), anthra- 

- . . ( )-l (A) -3 -tnethoxy-G -chlorobenzene- mcuMm iui uvvs arc prepa, ov iicatine with saoone 

re3Ct astnts com B* of ,hf formula VCOC(RKR')X (Yisii 
quinone^ o UN) '* ® n , d «wthca- univalent radical of the anthracene senes, X is II or an 

quinone -tUAj 1 (A; - 3 - plienoxy - G - chloro- alkali or nlk. earth m-rnl p „ rnmr 


condensing agent contg. 

the dibenzanthrone senes Karl Koeberle, 
Hugo \\oinnnd_ Enul Krauch (to General Aniline Works). 
- > -• t j 2rii Nitrodibenzanthrones contg. 


acctoacetic ester witli EtONa), 2-chloro-3-acet> 1- (m. 

* from the product obtamed by condensing 2- 
chloroanthnquinone -3 -carboxylic chloride and malonic 
ester (II) with EtONa). I,4-d.chloro-2-acetjI- (from the 
product obtamed by condensing 1,4-dichloro-I with II), 1- 
nttto-_-acet}l- (m. 255-7°, Irom the product obtained 
troin I-nitro-I and II), and 1,4-dichloro G-ncetyl-anthra- 
quinone, m. 235 (from the product obtamed from 1.4- 
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dichloroanthraquinonc G-carboxylic acid and II), Bs- 1- 
acetylbenzanthronc, m 174-5°, 2 -acetyltlnazolean throne 
(from the product obtained from thiazolcanthrone 2 
carboxylic chloride and II) and 2 acctylanlbraccnc 
Organic tellurium compounds Melvin A Perkins (to 
P I du Pont de Nemours &. Co ) US 2,0)0,035, Feb 
4 Die intermediates arc prepd by causing a BM-halo- 
benzanthrone to react with an alkali metal telluride, the 
halogen in the Bs 1-posttionbeuigrcplacedbyTe Vi 
examples arc given and among the products obtained is os- 
1, Bz-1 '-dibcnzanthronyl ditclluridc, which when fused 
with ale -KOH yields isodibenzanthronc 
Anunodmitrodiphenylamme I G Tarbcmnd A -G 
(Leopold Laska and Rudolf Heif, inventors) Ger 620,- 
007, Oct 30, 1935 (Cl 12j 102) Thecompd 4-amino- 
d,4'-dmitrodiphenylamine is obtained by condensing 4- 
ro-l-chlorobcnzene*2 sulfonic acid with mtro-p-phen- 


Ltd) 


soln with a polyhydric ale. such as diethylcne glycol) are 
used to facilitate printing, dyeing, padding or stenciling 
with coloring matters such as Indigosol brown IRRD, 
Indigosol pink IR extra, Indigosol brilliant pink 13B and 
the like Several printing paste formulas are given 

,,, , Printing pile fabrics Duncan Terguson and Herbert 

being replaced by Te Various . II Schell (to Sidney Blumenlhal A Co ). US 2,020,- 

* 768, Tcb 4 A design is applied to the flat side of the 

fabric by printing (suitably with an engraved Cr -plated 
Cu roller) and the printing compn is caused to show 
through on the pile face of the backing fabnc without 
affecting the projecting portions of the pile, the flat side is 
coated with a binder such as a rubber soln and the ma- 
terial is dried 

4 r ___ Method of treating spools of textile material with a dye- 

yicnediannne and splitting tiie HSO. group from the 3 mg or washing liquor Joseph Anmcq Brit 430,611, 
resulting 4 -amino-3, 4' -dmitrodiplienylammc -2 -sulfonic Oct 11, IDS') 


acid by usual methods The condensation is effected by 
heating mol amts of the constituents to 130-5° in a 
pressure vessel in the presence of water and CaCO, The 
substance m 220-7° and is used for making d> cs 
Condensation products Durand &. Huguemn S A 
Fr 789,589, Oct 31, 1935 One mol of a naphthol-, 
naphthykumne- or anunonaphthol sulfonic acid 


densed with at least 2 mols of ai 


Dyeing animal fibers Sac pour Find chim & Bile 
Brit 43r.,700,Oct 14,1915 Addn to433,230(C /l. 30, 
021*) The libers are dged with complex metal corapds 
of mordant-dyeing azo dyes contg sulfo groups with the 
addn to the d> e bath of a small proportion, not exceeding 
0 5% of the wt of the goods to be dyed, of a sol salt of an 
org nitrogenous 11,0 insol base or of an org quaternary 


presence of bisulfite Thus, 2 mols of p aminosalicylic 
acid arc condensed with 1 mo! of 2 naphthol-7-sulfonic 
acid or 1 naphthylammc-6-sulfonic acid The products 
arc intermediatesjor dyes. 

Dyeing I G I arbcmndustrie A G Brit 430,371, 
Oct 3, 1915 11,0 tnsol azo dyes are made on the fiber 

by applying diazoainino compds and coupling components 
and developing the dye at a neutral to weally oik reaction 
under the influence of an elevated temp in the presence of 
moisture, the coupling components, if applied as salts, 
being transformed by treatment with an alkali binding 
agent, at least partially, into the free OH (orm prior to the 
coupling The process may be applied simultaneously 
with the development of vat or aniline black dyes Among 
examples, (1) cotton is impregnated with 2,3 hydroxy 
naphthoic anilide m dioxane and pyndim. soln , padded 
with a soln of the diazoamino compd from duzotizcd 4- 


osaheyhe acid in the 4 NIL compd , which base or compd contains at least 1 


aliphatic or cycloaliphatic residue comprising at least 8 C 
atoms but contains no polyethcnoxy group and is other 
than a quaternary NIL compd obtainable by treating 
with an alkylating or aralkylating agent a Af-alkyl or N- 
aralkyl benzimidazole substituted at the p C atom by an 
aliphatic residue contg at least 8 C atoms Among ex 
amples, wool, 100, is entered into an aa soln at 60-711° 
neutral to weally alk reaction 5 contg II, SO,, the Cr cotnpds of the dye 4-chloro-2 

x . — • aminophenol-G sulfonic acid — 2,4 -dihydroxy quinoline, 

and the condensation product, 0 1-0 2 part, from stearyl 
chloride and unsym JV-dicthylethylencdiamme, the bath 
is heated to boiling during 30 m in and so maintained CO-75 
min and the goods are rinsed and dried Cf C A, 29, 
940' 

Dyeing ceUulosic material Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd , Leslie P. Rendell and Harry A Thomas 
Brit 430,592, Oct 14, 1915 Natural or regenerated 


cnloro 2 toluulmc and melhvlammocthancsuHonic acid 
and the Na salt of the o anisidc of 2,3 hydrownaphthoic 
acid, paddul on the reverse «idc with aq (NII,)»SO«, with 
or without N'aCl anil steamed, and (2J cotton is printed 
wnh a paste contg the diazoamino compd from diazotized 
2,5 dichloroandinc and 4 sulfo 2 ammobcnioiv acid and 
diacetoacetyl-o tolidmc, padded with aniline black liquor 
rnnfir fjir.nrn. steamed, chromed r— * '*— *■ ■ *** 

Dyeing, pnnting II Th Bolimc A -C» Brit 436, 
410, Oct 10, 1935 In coloring fibrous materials with 
oxidation dyrs, substances that give rise to cations that 
reduce the surface tension are added to the dyes or printing 
pastes contg the aromatic ba'es or their salts to be oxi 
dized Among examples, (1) unboiled, non prewetted 
cotton piece goods are dyed a deep level black by impreg- 


n tem 


With an aq liquor contg PhNIL - e Carp of America) 


ccllutoxie textile material is dyed with a chrome dye after 
treatment with an aq soln of a quaternary NH„ quater- 
nary phosphonmm or ternary sulfomum salt of which the 
mol contains a satd , nonhydroxylated aliphatic chain of 
at least 10 C atoms and contains no aeylamino group 
Hie pretreated material may be further treated with a 
reduced bichromate prior to the dyeing or the dyed ir-- 
tenal may be aftertreateil with a sol bichromal 
Among examples, viscose stockinette is immersed 30 nun 
in a 3% soln at 90° of cetyltrimethylamrnomum bromide, 
rinsed and placed in a warm dye bath contg Solocliroinc 
brown RH, AcOH and Glauber's salt and the temp is 
raised gradually to 90-95° with an addn of HCOOH after 
1 hr and of KjCraOj alter a further 15 min 

Dyeing organic derivatives of cellulose such as cellulose 
acetate George H Ellis and I'rank Brown (to Celanese 


Then 


pyndimum sulfate, dried at 80-90°, steamed 
108°, treated 5 nun in an aq soln of NaiCrO, at 40°, 
rinsed, washed and dried, the goods may be printed with a 
reserve before the impregnation or steaming, and (2) an 
unbleached cotton fabric is dyed a level brown by slop- 
padding in an aq liquor at room temp contg p phenyl 
cnediamine, Na sulfoxylate, NaCIO,, NILC1, tartar 
n chloride and ML - 


emetic, hcxadecylpyridi 

drying at ») 90°, steaming 1 nun at KI8° and finishing' 
usual, a printed reserve may be used 
Continuous dyeing of undressed fabrics P I* Sa 
zanov Russ ,8,111, Aug 31, 1054 The dyeing is 
effected in a vat by mtroduuug the fabric predned and 
warmed to the temp of the dyeing vat soln 
Dyeing textiles with sulfunc ester salts of leuco vat 
dyes Ahc Voimald (to Impcriat Chemical Industries 


having as a substituent in the anthraquinone nucleus a 
phcnylamino radical having an alkyl group as a meta 
substituent, e g , with l-ammo-4-m-tolyIammoanthra- 
quinonc Numerous examples are given U S 2,029,- 
313 relates to the similar use of an unsulfonated antbra- 
qumonc compd having as a substituent in the anthra- 
qumone nucleus an ether substituted arylamino group ol 
anadate, 9 the benzene senes, such as l-amino-4-(o-methoxypbcnyl- 
amino) anthraquinone Numerous other examples at* 
given 

Dyeing acetate silk I G. Tarbcmnd A -G I r 
780,36-1, Oct 28, 1935 Acetate silks of various degries 
of acetylation or other acylated celli loses are prmtid or 
dyed by 1,4-diammoanthraqumrmcs shgbtly sol in t/rtUt 
and which contain alkyl radicals m ihc ammo groups, |] ,c 
alkyl radical in the 1-arnino group bung different from the 
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a!lj 1 radical in the 4-amino group, or 1 amino group con- 
tains 1 or 2 alkyl groups and the other a hydroxy alkyl 
group or an alkyl group lianng more than 1 OH group 
Examples are l-rrteth\lamtno-4-8-h)Jre'cyethy’amiro - (m 
190°, by reaction of l-mcthylammo-4-aminoanthraqm- 
none and ethylene oxide), l-tnethvhmmo-4-bis( 0-hy- 
droxy ethyl) amino-, l-incthylanuno-4-butyIatmno-, 1-hy - 
droxyethy lira mo - 4 - Jij droxyprop) lam mo-, 1 - inclbjl- 
ammo-t-0-phenj lethvlammo- and 1-methylamino-l-cy- 
elohexy Um mo-an thraqumone . 

Printing acetate artificial silk Wolfgang Jaeck and 
Arthur Schurch (to Soc pour l'ind chun i Bale) l S 
2.029.56S, Feb 4. Sec Tt 770,881 {C A 29. 5674 ‘) 

Dyeing cellulose esters and ethers Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd Fr 789,641, Oct 22, 1935 The esters 
or ethers are treated with an aq soln of a quaternary am- 
monium, phosphomum or sulfonium salt, the mol of this 
salt contg an aliphatic chain, satd or not, of at least 10 
C atoms, and afterward dyed with a direct acid or chronic 
dye The chrome dyeing is earned out by the chromate 
or mctacliromc process of dyeing and subsequently treat- 
ing with Cr Salts include oetadecy Ipy-ndimum bromide, 
ester of oleic acid and A’-0-hy droxyethylpyridmium 
chloride, cetyl ester of A'-hydroxynicthy lpyridmium chlo- 
ride, etc. 

Dyeing wool Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd T r 
TSSfiQl, Oct 21, 1935 In dyeing wool with acid or 
chrome dy es, the dye liquor is kept at 60-90° and is main- 
tained in a state of turbulence by introducing bubbles of 
air, steam or other inert gases which impinge on the mate- 
rial. 

Fabrics con ta i n ing natural silk Leo Watlerstem, 
Rowland A. Gale and Thomas G Hawley, Jr tto Waller- 
stein Co. Inc ) U S 2,029,«G8, Feb 4 In making a 
fabric contg. natural sdk fibers provided with their body- 
giving gum coatings, some of which coatings in the fabric 
are in relatively inaccessible condition, while others are in 
accessible condition to the action of a subsequent decoat- 
rag bath, the fibers the coatings of which are relatively in- 
accessible are treated with a proteolvtic enzyme prepn 
without removing the coating, the impregnated fillers arc 
dned, then combined with ummpregnated fibers, the coat- 
ings of which are relatively accessible, to form a fabric. 
U S. 2,029,969 relates to highly twisted silk \am for 
weaving and knitting, comprising natural silk in gum, the 
yam being rendered more flexible and given lessened ten- 
dency toward kmkmess and unevenness by impregnation 
with a protcolv tic enzyme prepn without removal of the 
gum and being dned while contg such prepn l) S 
2,029,970 relates to a generally similar treatment to pre- 
pare a yam for knitting, weaving or other textde opera- 
tions. U S 2,029,971 relates Co fabric formed in part of a 
similarly treated natural silk and in part of cellulose ace- 
tate, capable of being degummed at a temp below 85® 
and at relatively low alkal unties such as avoid injury' to the 
cellulose acetate. U. S. 2,029,972 relates to knitted fabric 
capable of being simultaneously dyed and degummed ra 
acid, neutral and alV. media, comprising yarn formed of 
natural 'ilk treated as described with a proteoly tic enzyme 
prepn. 

Preparing silk for degumming Leo Wallcrstein, 
Thomas Hawley and Rowland A Gale (to Wallenstein 
Co ). U. S. 2,029,350, Feb 4 Degumming of raw silk 
is facilitated by a preliminary treatment with a protease 
prepn. such as a papain or pancreatra prepn and dry mg 
ot the impregnated material. 

Apparatus for respoohng rayon. Rudolf Etzkom (to 
Aorth American Ray on Corp.). U.S 2,029226. Jan ’N 
Structural details. 

Apparatus for treating thread with fluids such as in 
applying conditioning od to artificial silk Henrv R. 
Childs (to Eastman kodak Co ) . U.S 2,029,910, Feb 4 
The thread is guided into contact with a portion of a wire 
mesh screen the interstices of which we filled n icha thread- 
treating fluid 

le .^- S Br K** Celineso Ltd Bril 48b,- 
< iw, Uct 16, 193o Textile material-,, film-, or foil-, of erg 


1 denvs of cellulose arc treated with a compn comprising a 
IltO-insol lubricant and a phenol, c g , olive oil and 
cresylic acid Such material tmy be readily delustercd 
by treatment with a hot aq dclustenng medium. Cf. 
C .1 30,1,20* 

Treating fabrics British Celanc«e Ltd., Albert Mellor, 
Ralph J Mann and Ernest L Greenwood. Brit 436,463, 
Ocl 11, 1933 An ant jctm sc treatment comprises treat- 

_ ing the fabric in open width while substantially tensionless 

2 with an aq liquor, e g . IIjO, dil soap, above <X>° for less 
than 10 mm The treatment may also be used to develop 
crepe effects m fabrics contg crepe threads 

Improving textile fibers and cellulosic materials R 
Dotson Bclg 407,146, I cb 2S, 1935 Tanning mate- 
rials are incorporated with the fibrous material and are 
tixid by means of ClIjO, (CHi)*X«, gelatin or the like, to 
render the fibers resistant to water and to decay , unshnnk- 

3 able and undefonnable The process is applicable aLo to 
paper 

Retting fibrous plants Cie Bdge des fertihsants. 
Bclg 4<K\2M>, \pril 30. 1935 The plants arc steeped in 

II O contg KjCOj, heated to 75° and cooled to 37° Tire 
vol u completed with liquid manure or «cwcr water and 
air is blown into the lank for scviral 12 hr periods. The 
liquid from this treatment can be u«ed as fertilizer 

Annualization of vegetable or artificial fibers I G 

* Tar benmd A -G Er 789,331, Oct 26, 1935 Th c in- 
corporation of primary , secondary and tertiary amines and 
quaternary' ammonium bases of the gcniral formula 
iRRiKiRiX)OII 'at least I of the radicals R, Ri, Ri or R, 
contain a chain of S or more C atoms, while the others may 
be replaced by 11, aryl or aliphatic chains with less than 8 
C atoms) or their salts in vegetable or artificial libers gives 
the fibers a strong affinity for wool dyes Examples of 

5 compds are stearyHmmc acetate, isopropy idodccylatnme 

lactate, A'-dodccyl-l,3-propylcnediamme formate, dt- 
methy Isteary lanunc, methy ldibuty ldodecy lammonium 

bromide and steary lpvredinium chloride. 

Bleaching textiles, etc Adotf Danzragcr Bnt 436,- 
2(>S 1 at S, 1935 See Austrian 143,295 ( C A 30, 831*). 

Bleaching cotton goods James A Clirk and Harry G 
Smolens (to Buffalo Lleetro-Chemica! Co ) US 2,029,- 
985, Feb 4 The good* arc moistened with an aq HjOj 

6 soln and then subjected to a temp above the b p of the 
soln in an atm contg steam for a sufficient time to pro- 
duce the desired bleaching effect. App is described 

Fireproof textile material William Whitehead (to 
Camille Dreyfus) Can 3552142, Jan 7, 193b Yams 
and filaments of org denvs or cellulose are treated with an 
alhvlamme salt of an uiorg acid, such as HjBOj, HjPO,, 

III aid HBr. The coating should be 26-50% on the wt. 

7 of the y am 

Increasing the heat resistance of materials such as 
cellulose acetate fabnes George II Ellis and Ralph C 
Storey (to Celanese Corp of America). U S 2,028, 7G9. 
Jan 28 There is incorporated in the material a small 
proportion of an msol metal compd such as Sn phos- 
phate so that the material an incineration vtclds a volu- 
minous ash of 0 5-2 0% and so that it has a safe ironing 
point of at least 300°. 

Mercerizing baths Deutsche Hydnerwcrke A.~G 
Fr «S9,o&2, at. 31, 1935 Thc wetting power of the 
baths is increased by adding to the lye rants, of phenols 
and aliphatic and aromatic ales ,e g.amixt contg erode 
crcrol 93, benzy 1 ale. 4 and normal pnmarv octyl ale. 3% 

Mercerizing J.G Karbcnmdustne A.-G. Bnt. 436 - 
GC0, at. 16, 1935. See Fr 771 .856 (C. A 29,1664*). ’ 

Preserving textile materials Indus tnegaswerk e 

9 Isakiewicx. Tr. 789,314, at. 26, 1935. Clothing, etc 
are preserved in an atm. of N. ’ 

Dry-cleaning apparatus. The American Laundry Ma- 
chinery' Co Bnt. 436,1 IS, at. 4, 1035 

Dry-cleaning apparatus of the drum type. I. G Fax- 
bemndustnc A -G. Bnt 436,061, at. 3. 1035. 

. j I & c * e>nmg apparatus with a vacuum or suction oper- 
ated filter for the used solvent John R. Courtney and 
Harry Ward Bnt. 43G,5So, at 14,1935 
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Some advances m the field of paints and their future substratum over which it is applied An accelerated cold- 
possibihtirs Johannes Scheiber Bet hr f I Z Ver dent cracking test is described J TV Perry 

Chem No 19, Angru Chem 49, 21-2(1936) K K Tint retention C D. Holley Pamt.Oil & Chem Rev 

An objective for the American paint industry Richard 97, No 25, 9-10(1935) — Exposure tests extending over 2 
L Cawood Official Digest Fed Paint Varnish Produc- s yts and involving over rtm namd* s 


r 300 panels are summarized The 


desirability of retaining substantial percentages of ZnO 
(preferably introduced as a high leaded 7n pigment) was 
again demonstrated Hydrated Te oxide pigments and 
TciOi were superior to chrome yellows and orange chrome, 
resp , as tinting pigments Tint retention was not mark- 
edly affected by wide variations in type, kind and combina- 
tions of drier metal used Formulation changes involving 
„„ vehicle compn indicated that replacing part of the linseed 
v n -A 3 oil with synthetic materials, notably of the alkyd type, 

of the European 'pom/ and improved color rcnteulion without loss of durability Also 

j the substitution of new pigments such as PbTiO, gave 

improved color retention J. TV Perry 

Developments of titanium pigments L Fir mg 
Official Digest Fed Paint Varnish Production Clubs No 
151, 440-2(1935) — A historical lecture. G G S 
Zinc yellow and mixed pigments made therefrom 
Martin Seidel Farbe u Lack 1935, CH3-4, G15 ItJ — 
The properties of Zn yellow and Zn green arc discussed and 
methods of manuf. described J TV. Pciry 

Lead titanate D TV Roliertson Inf Eng Chem 
28, 230-1 8(1936) — Tim new pigment, made from PbO 
and TiOi, is essentially PbTiOi Properties pale yellow 
color, sp gr 73, n 2 7, particle size 0.3-0 2 jj, ultraviolet 
absolution almost 100*3,. chemically inert toward namt 


... » Clubs No 151, 432-0(1935) —Lecture, stressing the 
advantages of the pebble null Modernizing for profit 
Ibid 437-9 G G Sward 

Trends in the paint and varnish industry Wayne R 
Tuller and M S Armstrong Chem & Met Eng 43 , 

4-9(1930) C H 

Flashlights on new European practices TVdhelm 
Knimbliaar Official Digest Fed Paint Varnish Production 
Clubs No 150, 400-14(1915). cf C A 29, 032* ‘ 

lecture on current practices of the European paint 
varnish industry G G Sward 

Bituminous paints tor submerged objects E Kind- 
schcr Farbe u Lack 1935, 485-6, 497 — A discussion of 
a no of practical points, e g , testing and selection of 
suitable bitumens, the advantages of priming with red 
lead and the superior results obtained wish bitumen paints 
contg chlorinated rubber J TV Perry 

The status of the theory of colors Pmst Mayer 
Farben Ztg 41, 31-2(1930) —The possibility of applying 
the Ostwald color classification system to the standardiza- 
tion of paints and pigments is discussed briefly 

J W Perry 

Effect of null scale on the rising of paint K G Lewis 
andU R Fvans Verfkromek 8, 151-5(1935) . cf C A. 

ul ,2\ 5 of 5% for 2 years, chalked very slightly, inhibited rusting, 

(( ,P , r “ ° b 7 .V'* and protected incorporated tinting pigments from fading 

7RU cxi' hu ? i,/ * Study of PbTiO, paints suggests that, contrary to the 

789-00, 811-13(1935) —The swelling behavior of linseed- a^nted ideas, chem inertness and high ultraviolet 
and P annlwd e .n sh« studwH 'tC riSPSTyte «e necessary for good paint properties, but that 

«w„iw whS, V, variation in particle sue and ability to form soaps « ith the 
pigment on the swelling, which is observed alter 100 days --hide are not Arnold M Collins 

immersion w water, is made clearer by calcg the swelling ^ thickening of fed lead ground Im oil] and the 
factor i e , the ratio of the observed swelling to the swell- nnnlirrnhr lead if Crohn Farben' 

"Assess Sissrst! e w’ f a “W(8 0 2 « w 5to- 7> ?i 


and the adhesion and anticorrosive power were improved by 
the presence of soap forming components in the pigment * 

215, 217-18(1936) — Characteristics of Iithoponc and 


to 97 1-98 5% and practically eliminates any tendency 
■j toward livermg J TV Perry 

Sot 'chromates may 'unpro?c' adhcslon’an j ‘thYauticor- _Lithopone^ H Mills Oil Colour Trades J. 89, 217. 
rosive action even though the swelling factor is thereby 

increased H Wolff and G Zeidler Ibid 1199 —The ot 2" P‘6 mems are atscussea. me mums . 
swelling factor is not entirely detd by the type of pigment ****** P°^“ s of . sc , v "al white pigments are tabulated 
used in linseed-oil paint The pigmented ratio is also LlOiopone has valuable PI opcrties for an inside paint, 

" VBEi'ss. JSi^iaSSLr * “ ~~ 

able to formulation ' TV II Boynton 

8 Color and constitution L Dittmar Farbe v Lack 
1935, 555, 568-9, cf. C A 30, 629* —The relation be- 
tween chem. structure and color of synthetic org pigments 


avivi v-u-iugcs in me mecn properties — — well to blend with other pig- 

g , adhesion, of the paint film hrought about by swelling *"«“* r Ll,ho P ont or 7nS pigments arc remarkably adapt - 
e more important than the magnitude of the Utter *° \V IT Boynton 

J W Perry 

Corrosion symposium, 1935 The selection and t 


plication of bituminous materials for paints Walther 
Farben Ztg 40, 1196-7(1935) — The properties of various 
bitumens are briefly discussed with emphasis on products 
prepd from Mexican petroleum and anthracite coal 


i discussed J TV. IVrrV 

Systematizing and evaluating emulsified paint vehicles 
Hans Wagner and E. Pabst. Farben-Ztg 40, 1245<>, 


Lab expts show that mo.st 'o'togeXr wdh “uhravmUt under M.rS’ the 

light causes the rapid deterioration of films of Mown Cln J *“"»*«" ,t , ls P°™ b , Ie 

bitumen T XV p~.„ „ 61ra according to type and make general predictions about 

J ” 9 its properties, e g , stability Such a test should beWPj 


Perry 

Cold cracking and peeling failures attributable to four 
causes E A Tlucvog Paint, Oil (f Chem Rev 97, 
No 26, 7(1935) — In order to avoid cold cracking and 
peeling the finish must (1) have good initial adhesion to 
the substratum, (2) avoid loss of adhesion due to either 
reaction with the substratum or penetration of moisture 
and (3) remain sufficiently flexible so that its coeff of 
expansion at low temps is at least equal to that of the 


plcmented by reversibility tests by immersion m water 
and permeability tests, e g , to CdSOi soln The authors 
believe that important savings in drying oils can be 
achieved by application of the emulsion technic The 
use of Mittel 109 J with emulsions contg lung oil is recom- 
mended J. W Perry 

Reactions in monolayers of drying oils I The onda 
tlon of the maleic anhydride compound of ff-eleostearm 
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G Gee and Ene K. R ideal. Proe. Roy . Soe. (London) i by the «pU results of Long (C A 27. 5557) showing 

c OM S.»a %'fSZZ'S'i SVnSSe “ ,lh “”3S? C' 

A note on the composition o( Egyptian linseed oil. M. 
A Himmat J Oil Colour Chem Assoc. 18. 312-14 
(1935) —An Egyptian linseed oil having the following 
s , acid no 5 0, I no (Wijs) _ 190-2,^ dii 0 933, 


AIS3, 1 10-28(1935) . — The film spread 
increased in area at const, pressure owing to oxidation. 
Tairly consistent force-area and phase-boundary potential 
curves could be obtained by rapid examn. The limiting 
area A of the unaltered monolayer was observed to be 
3»?5 A.* (ealed JS0 A »), the elec moment, n X 1U”. 

(cakd 24 S) Four stages of compression 


14^1, was anil) zed b> the methods of Kaufmann 




each of which ^ruetural configuration were # 


assigned At the end A was equal to 120 A * and u X 
10» to 8.2 This state corresponded to submergence of 
the gly cende mol. and emergence of the outer double bond, 
both of which were originally in the same horuontal plane 
The oxidation velocity vaned considerably with pressure 
The total increase in area was greater at the higher 
pressures Conclusion . The film is oxidized to an un- 
stable primary peroxide, which in turn undergoes poly- 


»o contain unsapomfiable matter + glycerol 5 30, satd. 
acids G.34, oleic acid 7 57, Imolcic acid 3S 44 and bnolenic 
acid 42 33% Of the total unsaid acids, IS 3% jielded 
insol hexxbromide by Cocchmaras’ method (C. A. 26, 
31271 Egyptian and Calcutta linseed oils arc closely 
similar J W Perry 

The oxidation of linseed oil in solution A r. It. 
Ward and G D Trance J Soc Chem Ind 54, 435-ST 


lomcnzation The encrgi of actuation of 3 (1935) — The oxidation at <0° by O of linseed oil in dd. 


meriiation c — — — - - 

oxidation was G500 eal /mol and of isomerization 19,000 
cal /mol II Polymerization. of the ondited forms of 
the maleic anhydride compound of d-eleosteann _ G 
Gee Ibid 120—11, Trans Faraday Soc 32, 157-95 
(l°3G) , cf C. A 29, 7162* — Analysis showed that the 
polymerization is a cham reaction which can be biohen 
bj inhibitors like hjdroquinone in the substrate of like 
Tt mjTistate in the film itself Bj compressmg a film 


solo in CC1, was stud ed The unsain was detd by a 
modification of the Wijs method (C A 23, 151S). Tlie 
1 value decreased with time, an induction period being 
followed by a more rapid reaction A brown polymeriza- 
tion product, not completely satd , W3S pptd This sub- 
stance could reduce the induction period catalj tically 
Darkness or an antioxidant increased it The satn of 
double linkings had to continue a long way before poly- 


that had been oxidized at high pressure, polymerization * mentation proceeded sufficiently for the product to be- 


ef the stable i-omer was studied i varied directly with the 
3rd power of the pressure as in Semenofi's equation for 
gaseous chain reactions, and the energy of activation teas 
20,000 cal /mo! Polymerization of the unstable peroxide 
was studied at temps at which reaction of the isomer was 
negligible. Pressure and temp had a marked effect on 
tins polymerization, and the stable isomer acted as in- 
hibitor. The energy of activation was 5000 cal /mol 
P. S. Roller 

The synthesis of drying oils A. Ya Dnnberg. Sotxat- 
isl Rekonstruktciya * Kauka 1935, No. 6, 16-25, cf 
C. A - 29, 6443'. — The esters ol unsatd. linseed oil acids 
and ruonohj dric ales, cannot form a film; the esters of 
dut, ales, form with difhculty a rather unstable film, 
the films of synthetic glycerol esters are different from the 
films of the natural linseed oil. The esters of ales, of high 
inol wt. form very hard films; possibly these esters can 
be u«ed to improve vegetable oils Attempts to obtain 
unsatd. from satd. acids were practically unsuccessful 
The A1 salts of hydroxy carboxylic acids are better than 
the Ca, Zn, Ph and Ba salts and give films stable for 2 
yrs. indoors but unfit for outside work The drying oil 
from a mixt. ol Ca and AV salts of the natural naphthenic 
acids is somewhat worse Introduction of asbestos into 
salt-contg domg oils lengthens the term of their service 


come insol in CC1, During the time ol rapid fall in I 
value of about GO-70 hrs the oxidation was approx um- 
mol P. S Roller 

The behavior of hnolemc acid, linseed oil and wood oil 
on heating Karl Meinel Saturmssenschaften 23, 721 
(1«35) — When Imolenic acid (I) or linseed oil is heated 
in N f the isolated double bonds of 1 change over into con- 
. ju gated bonds as shown by decrease in Br no The Br 
no of wood oil increases on heating, the eleosteane acid 
conjugated bonds mote apart Cf Kappclmeier, C. A. 
27,4425 B. J C van dcr Hoet en 

The molecular weight of stand oil (Evaluation of 
viscosity measurements J Hans Wolff Fetlchem. Um- 
sebau 42, 169-71(1935) — Application of the Staudmger 
equation, V n fc •» (C. A. 23, C120 4 ), todil. solns. 

of lm«eed-oil stand-oil or the acids therefrom in CCl* 
6 and in toluene and the interpretation of the viscosity rela- 
tions of more coned solns. of the same solutes in linseed 
©d by means of the Arrhenius equation, log v « m X 
log ty -f (1 — in) X log ri (r is viscosity of mixt., fi and 
ty are the viscosities of the components, and m is the 
quantity of the component with r t viscosity) , showed that 
the degree of polymerization was the same for both the 
stand oils and their free acids. This indicates that, for 
every two fatty acid radicals united during heat treatment 


and promises to make them fit for outside work. Treat- 7 by extramol. polymerization, four radicals unite to form 


ment o! chlorinated mineral oil polymers with salts of 
synthetic hydroxy carboxylic acids to produce a drying 
oil meets with difficulties due to the great impurity of 
technical polymers Unsatd hydrocarbons obtained hy 
W eitz from the wastes of synthetic rubber, in the presence 
of naphthenic acids, proved very resilient. By oxidizing 
the same unpaid hydrocarbons with oil Ruben obtained 
inner esters. B. V. Shvambwg 

Drying properties of mixed oils. Kh. Dorn and R 
Frastova. Maslobotno Zhiroroe Dtlo II, 4S7-S(1935). — 
In the preliminary study of the function of Iinoleic acid 
(I) in the dry mg of oils and the properties o! paint films, 
tests were made with various mixts. of linseed oil (II) 
with (1) lallemantia and perflla oils contg. more I than in 
makhorka and nut oils with low contents of I. 
and (3) com 01] with no I. The drying rate of lallemantia 




addn. of makhorka and nut oils up to 70% the drying 
rate of the mixt. gradually decreases, and then beginning 
with .0,o the curve rises sharply above that for II. The 
com-oU mixt, also faffs to show an additive function of the 
it contents, viz , the curve is characterized by the absence 
of a max and nun. The results thus show that the dry mg 
° Ji z t not dl 'i ect) 7 dependent on the relative 
proportions of I in an off. This observation is supported 


dimers by wtramol. polymerization. A tendency toward 
the development of structure viscosity made it necessary 
to work at low concns (3 g./lOO cc.) w hen toluene and CCL 
were used as solvents. Thu, tendency to aggregate fcirma- 
tion was more noticeable with the stand oil glycerides than 
with their free acids. J. W. Perry 

The trend of polishing varnishes during the past one 
hundred years W. M. Jauch. Ortoui Digest Fed. 
Paint Varnish Production Clubs No ISO, 398-100(1935) — 
The uses of natural resins in short oil rubbing vanishes 
during the past 100 years are reviewed. G. G. Sward 
The weathering of nnpigmented varnishes. E. Fonrob- 
ert and F. Wdbora. Farben-Ztg.il, 10-12,32-3(1936).— 
The selection of synthetic resin for use in oil varnishes 
bv means of outdoor weathering tests is a problem com- 
plicated by a no. of factors, e g , seasonal and other 
variations in the weather, the proportion of resin in the 
varnish and the prepn. of the surface to which it is applied. 
The weathering stand used by the authors was so situated 
that, depending on the direction of the wind, the samples 
under test were exposed to an acidic atm or to the alk. 
dust of a cement plant. This caused a no. of peculiar 
effects which are described m detail. J. IV- Perry 
The relative values of some weathering tests. A. M. 
Verjkrontek 8, 205-8(1935); cf. C. A. 29. 


Mecs. 
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5287* — Fight different unpigmemed lacquers and var- 1 1975. Metal salts of plithalic acid wnen they are relatively 


mshes were tested in several different labs by a variety 
of methods including accelerated artificial weathering, 
Florida tide range test, Florida land test, roof exposure 
and variations of the same The wide discrepancies be- 
tween some of the results were probably due to the un- 
usually destructive action of excessive amts of moisture 
on some of the products under test Discussion C A 
Lobry de Bruyn and A M Mees lbtd 208-9 

J W Perry 

New work on natural resins II J. Loyeke. Font- 
arcktv 11, 319-56(1935) —Improvements m methods of 
harvesting and purification of resins are reviewed The 
yields of oil of turpentine and colophony distd from crude 
balsamic resin have been increased to about 95% Small 
quantities of irritants are present in the harvested balsam 
which usually are not harmful but which may disturb the 


insol in water and ordinary org solvents are incorporated 
in od paints, varnishes or cellulose lacquers The prepn 
and use of phthalates of Pb, Cu and Ti are given A 
pigment may comprise particles of TiO, treated on the 
surface with a relatively small amt of Ti phthafate. 

Pigments Fnch Konnth and Georg Mcdcr (to I G 
Tarbemnd A -G ) US 2,028,980, Jan 28 Practically 
pure ZnO is combined with an oxide of Cd, Mg, Fe or Mn 
to form mixed crystals or a solid soln by heating the ma- 
terials together at temps of about 800-1100°. 

Red pigments Ekbert Lederle. U S 2,030,009, 
Tcb 4 Mixed crystals comprising normal Pb chromate, 
normal Pb sulfate and normal Pb molybdate ate pptd 
by adding to an aq soln contg a sol Pb salt such as the 
chloride or nitrate a strongly acid soln. contg sulfate, 
chromate and enough molybdate ions to produce mixed 


esterification of colophony A trace of mineral acid favors 3 crystals contg at least 4% of Pb molybdate The Pb 


the conversion of resin acid to abietic acid which may be 
avoided by a 15-mm heating to 210°. I. C reus tel 
Congo copal resms 1 Separation of normal nona- 
cosane from the resm Tcrdmando Trost Ann chtm 
appheata 25, 470-2(1935) — Cull* has been isolated from 
copal resin by fractional distn , by steam distn and by 
sepn from paraffin by sapon with ale KOH. 

A IV Confien 


salt soln used may also contain a Ba or Sr sol salt 
C A. 29, 6415 7 
Calcium sulfate-zme sulfide pigment Harold F. Saun- 
ders (to Sherwin-Williams Co j . Can 351,310, Nov. 19, 
1935 To obtain a pigment contg approx 50% ZnS, 
1000 lb of gypsum assaying 80% CaSO, is suspended in 
IIjO An aqueous suspension (2400 lb ) contg. 33 ‘/i% 
:. of ZnS is added The mixt is agitated, filtered. 


Resins XIX A copal from the Fiji Islands Erich 4 dried and calcined at above 600° m on O free atm , 


Stock Farben-Ztg 40,1112(1935), cl C A 28,3252’', 
5690” — The copal had the following consts ■ acid no 
103 5, sapon no 113 0, sinter point 110®, m. p 135°, 
ash 0 135% It leaves a glossy film from ale or turpentine 
soln and appears to belong to the Manda copal group 
It has, however, a typical microscopical structure, which 
is described in detail J W Perry 


Solid-liquid interface (Clayton) 2 Analysis of dry red 
lead (Anon ) 7 Taste and odor tests of paints for water 
tanks (Hall) 14 Basic Pb carbonate (Beig pat 407,862) 
18 Infusible and insol resins and varnishes (Russ pat. 
37,845) 13 Rubber [products used for making lacquers 
and paints) (G«r pat 020,751) 30 Polymerized oils(Fr 
pat 789,0+4127 Treating natural gums | for maouf of 
varnuhes) (Fr pat 789,041) 28 Varnishes (Brit, pat 
435,270) 13 


Gardner, Henry A Physical and Chemical Examma- 
tion of Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers and Colors 7th ed 
V'„ ! i«k ln ** on ' D C Inst of Paint and Varnish Research 
1448 pp $U Reviewed in tnd Eng Chtm , News 
Ed 13, 483(1935). 


quenched, dried nnd disintegrated 

Zinc-dust paints Lester D Grady, Jr. (to The New 
Jersey Zinc Co). Brit 43G.IM, Oct 7, 1035. The 
evolution of H during the storage of Zn-dust paints is 
limited by the addn of CaO, BaO or activated bauxite 
in small amt , e g , 0 25-1% 

Binder for paints, etc N. V. tot voortzetting der 
zaken van Pieter Schoen & Zoon. Tr 789,597, Oct. 31, 
1935 A mixt conig one or more crude or polymerized 
drying oils, a phthalic resin and n chlorinated rubber 
is used 

Removing dned coatings such as those of paint and 
varnish from surfaces Carleton Ellis (to Cbadeloid 
Chemical Co ) U. S 2,029,992, Feb 4. A liquid finish 
remover is applied to the surface and allowed to soften 
the coating, a pulverulent solid absorbent such as saw- 

6 dust or kicselguhr is then applied and mixed with the ma- 
terial on the surface substantially to dry up the slush 
formed, and the mixt. is removed from the surface Cf 
C 4. 29,5950*, 

Transfer ink. Frank Solomon (to Beatrice Brier) 
U S 2,029,204, Jan 28. A transfer ink solid at normal 
atm temps and flowablc into a thm film by low heat from 
a hot iron is formed of shellac 5, TiO, 1, tritolyl phos- 
phate 0 5, rosin 6 and varnish 0 5 part, together with 

7 coloring matter 

Lacquer for leather R Collet and J. Coulon Beig 
400,447, Jan 31, 1935. Shellac is dissolved in 90% ale 
by heating on the water bath and aniline is added to pro- 
duce the desired shade 

Varnish Joseph B Dietz and Edmund F. Oeffinger 
(to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ) . U. S 2,028,758, 
Jan 23 See Can 340,340-1 (C 4.29,2370") 

Esters of 2-butyloctanol Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp Fr 789,407, Oct 29, 1935 See U. S 2,014,310 
(C 4 . 29, 7343'). 

Apparatus for fusing and treating organic materials 
used In making varnishes, etc. Bcckacite Kuastharz- 
fabnk GmbH Fr 789,042, Nov, 4, 1935 

Coating compositions Janies A Arvm (to E J» “J 1 
Pont de Nemours & Co ). U. S 2,029,851, Feb 4 A 
compn suitable for coating various surfaces comprises a 
varnish solvent such as "mineral spirits" and the penta- 
erythritol ester of an unsatd aliphatic monocarboxyhe 


Paints Bcckacite Kunstharzfabrik G m. b II Fr 
789,045, Nov 4, 1935 Metallic siccatives used for paints 
and varnishes aie obtained by pptg the hydroxides of 
the metals generally used, c g , Ca, Zn, Mn, Co, Pb, from 
ar> W.JM. it IliviT resp mrtal sails, e g , their sulfates, 
chlorides, acetates at ordinary or reduced temp The 
water used is previously freed Irom dissolved air by boiling 
The paste is mixed with a dispersing agent and caused to 
react with an org acid or glyceride at low temp 

Mills for grinding paints, printing inks, etc Boudewvn 
C^J. Seller Fr 783,920, Oct 19, 1935 Cf C A 29, 

Enamel paint George E Tinn (to Shcrwin Williams 
Co ) Can 354,311, Nov. 19, 1935 The pigment ma- 
terial and resm components are suspended in suitable 
solvent and plasticizing materials and ground and mixed 
by falling bodies in a rotating mill The mixt is then com- 
bined with volatile solvents 

Pigments A Esser and B Fisel Beig 408,318, <-, lcr OI Bn un53tQ aupnniK 

Apni 30, 1935 j Colored mud is emulsified with oil, dried acid having at least 16 C atoms and an I no of atleast 120, 

tti tmmo, heated and ground _ _ _ such as the pentaerythntol esters of the acids of linseed, 

China-wood or soybean oils, with pigments, driers, etc 


Pigments Henry A Gardner. Fr 789,594, Oct ; 
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r scnrRuut l 

The problems of chemistry In the new Germany XIII Yoshlyuki Toyim* T 2T_ 1,i y. B , 11 *Jl' 

Auto-oxidatlon and ketonlc decomposition of fata m ( hrm Sac Japan 10, T» i 'l(HM >) See C. A. JO, 

problems in the fat Industry. K Timfct Ant^Chrm *irt» 

49 -IS lOJrt), cf C A 30, 77.V - The following sub- Ifexadecennl In sperm blut.tier oil 
are dlscus-Vd- (1) synthesis of fata, (2) rrfimng nf and CinroV.ii Akiyanu Hull Chrm 

fats. ( 3 ) research for fat substitutes, { i) steps to reduce 7,7'» KJ(I’H5) See C A 30. 311.* 

fat im«M by rpoilagc, (<>) the ehem spoiling of (at* and The oil, fat and aonn industries In 1035 It I unless 
(fc) the biol spoiling of fats Conclusions I als can l>c In, l Chrmist 12, 21 I ( !*» If»| * , 

stabilized liy keeping bacteria away in the nifg process, A survey of modern fatty oil processes I Andrews 

by retardation nf bacterial growth by rooting means, and by Oil Colour 7 radn J 89. 307 7 1 ( I!) lb) A brief summary 

the application of bacteria killing substances Thirty-four nf the prixessr* Miming, bltermg, bleaching and iirulrnl- 

referenres Karl Kammcrmeyer untion methods and drodoruing ure^ tjisciissrd and 

The highly unsaturated adds In aardlno oil. IX The < lianges in pi ml cfe-ign indu a led w II Iloyiilou 

constitution of docasaheienolc add, C^HnO, Yoshiytiki i Falty oil from the seeds of Xnnthlum stnimmarium L. 

Toyama and Tomotaro Tatiehiyn Hull Chrm -Sot " 

Japan 10. 72)9-11, rf C A 30, 3lf»* —The Am ester of 
a coned fraction of doco*ahrxenole arid still rnnlg sonic 
Am clupiinodonale «n oxonolysn yiehlcd A* II. AcOll, 

CO), {HOOCCH))i!IOOC(ClMiCOOAm These last j 
are derived from the groups •CII(C1I,),CH and CH 
(Clli)iCOOAm, resp CO,, Aril and ArOII are formed bj 

the secondary dreompn of the products of ormintysi* tie . . 

rived front the group CHCHiCII ond they Util nf CO, 4 Kriclurt Mussl \ilu< I 01, I'nUnskt vnh 


indicates at least 3 of these groups in the mol Heme do- 
eosnhejenoic acid it composed nf one of the following rets of 
groups CH, , CltCHiCI! (3), CH(CH,),Clf t2) and 
:CH(CH,),COOIf. or C1I.CH , CHCH.Clf (4), CH- 
(CHdiClf 1 and Cn{CH,),COOH. and it* constitution U 
prolmhly either CH, CHCH.CH CHCH.CH CHCH.CH 
CH(CH,LCH-.Cll(CHd,CH CU(CH,),COOl( or CU.- 


Ili inkr and V F (.nit Hull I nr IjiiI Hranch 
A tad Sci V S s R Nil 13, 17 29(m Ciemnn 3b) 
(unr,) The air drud urd*. with the hull removed, 

lonlg ft 7 ‘d H,(). gust a bout It)',; <>f a srinidryjng ml 
contg pntiniMi 1 7» 2b, »inrn 7b 7 3, nine Ltl7, 
d CH- a linoleu acid 3b I rind ft liimlrl. arid .11 4%. d|5 
0 0107, nt? I 477,7, mid valitt bill iwpnu value fhO 70, 
esterification value If I II, I value I 17 lb, At value 3 77, 
0 IK, Helitier 


.ulue 02 7.2 and uns.it, onlf ible mutter O hi I'vrn in the 
uncultivated slate, tlie yield of this plan! is 22b kg of 
oit tier hectare, almost iis ninth as for sunflowers 

r U Hush toil 

A method for the study of the change of vegetable oils 
during oxidation (and polymeriratlon) V M llrctlmati 
AVi rod nut! A'ommnrt it fjtis/iWi! I'rnm .V ,5 A A', 


CH.CHCH,CH:CHCH,CH CHCH,Cfl ClICIf,CII Cl|- « Jsnxntrad, /V.nfmottni l, Ibl ind'H'O Math rrpi 
(CIf,)»CI!:CH(CH,),COOH The hrst of tlie*e Is the linns are thrived eonneiting various prnptrtlts of the oils 
more likely os the yield of C, rnmpds Isolated Indicates with time ami temp 11 M Itkester 

more than one :CH(CH|),CH: group X The aepara- Chemical studies nf cottonseed and Its produets W 1). 
tlon of highly unsaturated C„ adds. Ibid, Atl-7 — The Oalliin Okh Agr 1 xpt Sts, Kept 1932 4, 177 Ml 
risidue from the dlstn. of the highly unsaid. Me ester* (1911) — Cottonseed hiving a high ml content alio had 


previously obtained (C. A. 30, 3lfi‘) yieldrd mainly 
highly unsaid. C», acids and some polymerized adds 


high content of gi>Jty 7 >r>/ For seeds of low oil roiitrnl 
the ml gossvpol ratio w is 7,5 I, and for ml nih reeds the 


1 factional pptn. of the Na soaps In acetone resulted in ratio was only 35’ 1 Thopri uut of go svpnlln the crude 

the stpn. of nismle acid, C„!f„0„ from the fraction of the t ml reduces the alkali refining loss of the ml 1 he nutritive 
highest degree of unsatn. Indications of the presence r >f values of cottonseed null are dtscus-ed C. It I', 

scoliodonie acid, C„II„0„ and also on add C,JI M 0, What Is the most economical process for extracting oil 
were obtained from the other fractions. XI. The eon- from decorticated cotton aeed? J do Ilacdt, Mat. 

atltutlon of nlslnlc add, C,.n„0,, In aardlne oil IbiJ. [ratin 27, 10(171 .1(19 15) — 1 rnm n eomparlson of the 

M7-A1. — Ozonolysls of Am nismnte yielded I’tCIlO, relative eo'ts of (1) discontinuous hydraulic pressing, 

I'tCOOH, AcII, ArOH, CO,. J!OOC(CH,),COOH, ami (2) continuous mrs h pressing and (3) preliminary crmtln- 

llOOC(CH,),COOAm, The first 2 are derived from the nous pressing followed t»y solvent extn., it Is cone hided 

group MeCHiCli;, Acff, AcOII and CO, from »erondj,y dial (1) is tlie incut economic d, pirticulirly under tlie 
ueeotnpn. of malonle arid from tne group :CIICH,CII;, 7 conditions prevailing in the Argentine Clneo, 
and the last 2 from the groups .CH(CH,),CID and :Cl[. A I'apmeaii-Cmtliire 

(CH,),COOAm, reap. Yield* of oronolysis product* The fatty oil of Chnnosehanos (horstra!) Klnxo 
indicate 3 : CHCH.CH : group* and 2 CII(CH,),Cl! Kafukit ami Chula Ifita J. Sot. Chrm Iml , Jat«vt 38, 

group* Relative positions of these are not indicated l.y S„pp| binding rt5f>ll9 15).— Clmnou! os (forskal) is a 

tnese expts, hut il double l.nnds are assumed at 4, K at,d (Mi Indigenous to Iropieat water* of the western Pacific. 

*- in r;°.r ,ic r ., * t , ico,a ; t '«fn9ic add, and elupano- The laxly, live r and intrsime* contained f uty ml* amount- 

Sun . rnril r-i?" nm- r ' in S tn 1 *> a( > > f'%, resj,., whl-h showed a great 

Cllfun^il^UHrn VrnnVr C r, Sr S? 1 m, 1 ,,,C t ' ' 8 * lnl,,,ritv ,lrrr l (1 K ir properties The following 

L 1 M .°il n R-Shepparil (iropertles arc rri.orted- ,l[\ ntf, add no , upon, no , 
Oil ? i b sr l d r C r! eW * wlth 1 »P e «?«l I »>o. and tms.ijxmifiahle matter T he duel constituent* 

44 proven were. myristie, pdmitle, alcnric, xoflmaric, 

riuE.??o'*S f « u'rs *° tI “SJS 1 "f‘° '2nd c"l I'Jo,'"' ‘I .nihltlle pir! 

had on I value of 71215 (theory. 77.) and co“maine!l '*£,[ 9 V ‘ VUI W “ U " V<r ,ml ,10t wi,h ‘ K„r! kmmne'rmever 

Characteristics of halibut liver oils. It. T. M. Halms 
and J. C. Drummond. A Italy it 61, 2 7(101(11. Norman 
Pvers, A. G Jones and Wilfred Smith Ibid 7 It 
U»n0); cf. C. A 29, I'kd*.— The lin reasing use «f this 


, cr . . , - (theory, 77.) and contained abotii 9 

1 ,o impurity, I ractlonal (list n - of the Me ester* at II.JJ 
• PV “ f >r I w,llct nf the * an,e punty. H. \V. Scott 
Tetradecenoic and dodecenoic adds in sperm oil. i 
Tetradecenolc and dodecenoic adds In aperm-bluhber oil 
“• Dodecenoic add In sperm headoll. Yoshiyukl Toyaip 


ml In medicine make* It important that the analyst should 

. ^ know the characteristics of a pure sample of oil to delta 

Ilexadecenol and ’tetra'dece’nor’ in ^io’erm head^m? a,ll,1, eruti.m. In the first of these 2 Independent pipers, 
m sperm-nead oil. the values obtained In the analysis of 18 samples of West 


Tomotaro Ti-urhiya. Hull. Chrm. Sac. Japan in 
if * ”^ 3 <^ 3 ’*).-Scc C. A. 30, 315' hG’ 
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Greenland oils, 9 samples of Labrador oils and 3 samples of 
Iceland oils arc given In the second paper, the values 
obtained from 41 samples of Iceland, Partes and West 
Greenland oils and of 5 samples of Norwegian oils are tabu- 
lated The “blue values” of West Greenland oils, indicat- 
ing the vitamin A content, varied from 623 to 12,930 
The lowest blue value in any sample of pure oil was 495 
The sp gr of all the oils w as 0 92S or a little less The I 
values ranged from 114 0 to 161 0 Apparently there is 
some relation between a high I value and a high content of 
vitamin A but it is not quite clear what this is The 
refractive indices varied from 1 47 to 1 48, the unsaponifi- 
able matter from 6 34 to 17 G% W. T H 


Viscosity and plasticity of disperse systems VIII. 
Viscosity of hydrogenated fats (Volarovich, Ravich) 2 
Treating fat-contg waters (Bclg pat 407,621) 14 
Detergents (Brit pat 436,866) 13 Surface tension of 
solns of K and Li salts of higher aliphatic acids (Lotter- 
moser, Giese) 2 


Vidal y Marti, Juan Fahricacibn de jaboncs y lejias 
en pequeiia y grande cicala Revised cd Madrid 
Espasa Calpe 268 pp Ptas 5 
British Standard Specifications No 627—1935 
Sampiing of Pats and Party Oifs in Packages or in Bulk 
No 628—1935 Coconut Od No 629—1935 Ground 
Nut Od No 630—1935 Olive Od No 031—1935 
Rape Seed Oil No 632 — 1935 Raw Linseed Oil Lon- 
don Brit Standards Inst. 2s 2d each Reviewed m 
Chem Age 33, 454(1935) 


Extracting lipoids, etc I G Farbemndustrie A -G. 
Brit 435,798, Sept 27, 1935 Lipoids and other sub- 
stances having the character of fats are sepd from animal 
or vegetable tissues or the crude fluids therefrom by treat- 
ment with an ale having 6-10 C atoms, or a mixt. thereof 
The process is also applicable for the elimination of the 
extractive substances, as when therapeutically active 
solns of albumin or carbohydrates are being punfied In 
examples, (1) juice expressed from liver and of p a 6 8-7.2 
is mixed with octyl ale , N being passed through the mixt. 
for 3 4 hrs while it is cooled with ice, the mixt oflipoids 
and ale , which seps in a solid or semi liquid condition, 
is caught on a filter and the solvent removed by evapn 
under reduced pressure, and (2) blood scrum is agitated 
at room temp with octyl ale and the mixt of lipoids 
and ale that seps is removed by centrifuging or filteruig, 
a serum nearly free Irom lipoids being obtained 

Consistent greases Froduits chmuqucs Bccoline 
(Gustave Beckmann, mventor) Tr 789,633, Nov 4, 
1935 Greases are obtained by mixing deglycerolated ods 
or fats with sulfonated oils or fats, incorporating other 
animal or vegetable or mineral oil in the cold and sapong 
with caustic lye Thus, a fatty acid of high mol wt , a 
sulfonated ammaHat and deglycerolated colza oil are inti- 
mately mixed at 70“, then mixed with a mineral oil in the 
cold and sapond by NaOll 

Apparatus for refining oils and fats Telipe Inda 
Jimenez Fr 788,846, Oct 18,1935 

Oils N V Machincrieen-en Apparaten Fabrieken 
Ger 620, <03, Oct 25, 1935 (Cl 23a 3) Animal, vegeta- 
ble and mineral oils and fats ore rendered odorless, after 
the usual refining, by allow mg them to trickle in a fine 
stream over a series of inclined surfaces in a high vacuum 


1 at 100-150®. The gases or aromatic vapors evolved are 
sucked off above the inclined surfaces. 

Extracting fatty oils. Francis M. Hamilton. Brit. 
•136,450, Oct 11, 1935 Oil is extd. from fish livers or 
carcasses by disintegrating the material with revolving or 
rotating knives without addnl oil, steam or solvents and 
then expressing the oil from the resulting mass in a filter 
press App is described. 

2 Nickel catalyst suitable for use In hydrogenating oils 
William W. Myddleton (to Robinson Bindley Processes 
Ltd ) U. S 2,029,780, Tcb 4. Ni oxide is mixed with 
ethyl orthosihcate, coagulation is effected by the addition 
of NHi, the material is broken tip into granules and the 
dried granules are heated in H or other suitable reducing 
gas 

Polymerized oils Bechacite Kunstharzfabnk G. m. b 
H. I*r. 789,614, Nov 4, 1933 Body is given to a drying, 
semi- or non-drying od capable of being polymerized, by 
electrically dispersing a heavy metal stick as Co, M n or 
Fe in an org liquid miscible with the oil, e g , BuOII in 
turpentine oil, and heating the oil with the colloidal dis- 
persion until a viscous oil is produced. 

Re finin g oils such as carrot oil or palm oil Vernon 
Jersey (to S M A Corp ). U. S 2,029,722, Feb, 4 
Oils contg. appreciable amts of carotene and a substantial 
amt , bur not over about 10%, of free fatty acids, are 

4 treated with an aq soln of an alk material such as NaOll 
or NaiCOi, in the presence of air at substantially normal 
atm pressure, m an amount approx, just sufficient to 
combine with the free fatty acids present, with slow 
stirring to avoid inclusion of air, and after neutralization is 
effected the mixt. is warmed to about 50-60“, allowed to 
stratify, and the refined product is sepd 

Purifying fish od. Weaver L. Marston (to Sharpies 

5 Specialty Co ) Can. 354,307, Nov. 19, 1935 The 
impure od obtained by expression from fish is heated 
directly by steam and part of the steam is condensed 
Nearly all the remainder of the steam is evapd. The oil 
is then continuously sepd from impurities by centrifuging 

Apparatus for separating albumin and mucilage from 
oil A.L Tepeev Russ 34,267, Jan. 31, 1934 Albu- 
mins and muedage are sepd from od by passing it through 
a heating cod in the upper part of a vessel and a cooling 

6 cod in the lower part of the same vessel. 

Apparatus for steaming od seeds S S Il'm R us ’ 
34,672, Feb 28, 1934 Addn. to Russ 33,243 (C. A. 28, 
3C09 T ) Construction details 

Sunflower seed fat of definite melting point and con- 
sistency D A Nechaev, A D Lebedev and I. A 
Oberhard Russ 37,787, July 31, 1931. Hydrogenated 
sunflower-seed od is melted at 60-75“ and then crystal- 

y lized The nonsohd part is pressed out at 75 atm , the 
solid part melted again at 60-75“, recrystd and pressed^ 
The fraction obtained by pressing at 300 atm. and 37 
is finally left at 15° untd solidified 

Synthetic wax for the manufacture of wood, metal or 
leather polishes S Kamarovsky Belg 410,633, Aug 
31, 1935. Fatty ods are cooked or sapond. with Ca(OH)i 
and mixed with candelilla wax. 

Thermostatic wax-melting pot. Harry E Dow (to 

8 United Shoe Machinery Corp ). U. S. 2,028,535, Jan- 
21 Structural details 

Stabilizing soap products against discoloration or ran- 
cidity Robert M. Reed (to Procter & Gamble Co ) 
V S 2,029,506, Feb 4 About 0 01-1 0% of p-'ert- 
amylphenol is added to soaps as a stabilizer. 


28— SUGAR, STARCH AND GUMS 


Efficiency of sucrose extraction in cane grinding mdls 
M Ch. Varona Proc A toe Tec Asucareros Cuba 8. 
141-4(1934) O W. Wdlcox 

The cararaehzauon of sucrose A Joszt and S Molifi- 
ski B ic< hem 7, 282, 2G9-7C{1935) — On beating sucrose 
in vacuo there n no gas formation but about 10% is lost 


bALE 

in the form of a liquid distillate which has about 20% 
solid residue The latter consists almost entirely or 
furfural compds , but probably no furfural s Al. 

Oliver filter performance In Hawan S A Wtck e T 
Facts About Sugar 3 1 , 53-4.59 ( 1936) .—Sugar losses in fdter 
cake have been reduced 60% on the av, by replacing plat* 
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and frame presses with Oliver filters; the purity drop 1 
between clarified and filtered juice has also been very 
much smaller. There has been a considerable reduction m 
cost of labor, filtering medium and fuel. Less floor space 
and less supervision are required, while the filter station is 
easier to Veep clean. The av. mud eliminated by the 
Olivers was 0 585 ton per 100 sq ft per hr If the filters 
must be operated at high speed, the clarity of the juice 
suffers As little as possible of the filtrate should be re- s 
circulated, especially when thin muds are being bandied 
r W Zcrban 

High-Speed centrifugals Ralph B Johnson Facts 
About Sugar 31, 53-0(193G) —The results of factory tests 
with centrifugals running at 1(300-1700, instead of 1100- 
1200 r. p m , are shown in tables and graphs, and dis- 
cussed The high speed machines purge more sugar to 
the same purity in the same tunc, and handle mas«ccmte$ 
al considerably greater viscosity Best results are ob- 1 
tamed if the temp of the massecuitc and of the sugar is 
kept at a max r W Zcrban 

Hydrolysis of oat hulls with hydrochloric acid Loren 
C Bryner, L M Christensen and Ellis I Fulmer Ird 
Eng Chcm 28, 200-8(1936) —In the HC1 hydrolysis of 
oat hulls a practically const quant yield (about 40 g ) of 
xylose is obtained at each pressure (varying from atm to 
7 kg /sq cm ) with an appropriate concn of acid (varying 
inversely with the pressure, 1 49 to 0 42 A’ IICI) Under 
these optimum conditions there is little charring About 
2 2% of volatile products and about 5 5% of lignins are 
lost during the hydrolysis O \V Willcot 

Ret density of starch Bunsuke Takei Mem Coll 
Set. Kyoto Imp. Untv A18, 109-72(1935), cf Yoshida 
and Tokei, C. A 26, 3910 — Purified starch reaches a 
const compn and d after 5 hrs pumping with an oil 
pump at 70-60*. The net ds of nee and potato starches 
after this treatment are 1 640 and 1 050, resp , consider- 
ably higher than previous values C D Best 

Starch nitrate. E. Bcrl and W. C Kurfze Ann. 
520, 270-89(1935).— Starch (I) is nitrated with HNOr- 
IIiP0 4 mists, giving a starch nitrate (II) with a max N 
content ol 13 0% as against 14 14% for trinitrate The 
viscosity of n shows a flat max after 12 hrs of nitration 
Decreasing the HiO content of the mixed acids decreases 
the stability of II without increasing its percentage of N ■ 
With 6% or more HjOin the acid, the product does not def- 
lagrate below 180*. HtO, MeOH and particularly AcOII 
act as stabilizers The potato starch used shows by x- 
rays about 9 interference nngs This no is reduced to 3 
by nitration, and raised again but not quite up to the origi- 
nal no , when U is converted into sol I by sapon Under 
the microscope, H shows a transparent shell, surrounding 
an opaque center. By freezing the moistened II, sus- 
pending in water and fractionating by settling, 2 products 
are obtained contg. 11 6 and 12 1% N, resp Treated 
with Me, CO, the outer shell swells, whtle the inner mate- 
rial gives a clear soln This proves the presence of 2 
different materials, amylose nitrate and amylopcctm 
nitrate As with cellulose nitrate, the use of H,POi gives 
a product which is less broken down, and thus shows a 
higher viscosity (about 10 fold) than when H,SO, is used 
The viscosity is also a function of the origin of I, of the 
strength of acid used m nitration and of the time and 
temp of nitration. Sep nitration of amj lose and amylo- 


pcctin show higher N content and much lower viscosity in 
the case of the latter. Preheating of I in autoclave up to 
180° progressively decreases the viscosity of II. 

G. Calmgaert 


Colloid chemistry of rice starch (Sakurada, et fll) 2. 
Sugar-cane physiology (Beauchamp, et al ) 15. Curly- 
top-rcsistant beet variety (Skudcrna, etal ) 11D Regis- 
tration of density (Spengler, et al ) 1. Milk-of-lime scale 
(Raven) 1. Dilatometnc method for following the hy- 
drolysis of sucrose (Hitchcock, Dougan) 2. Heat savings 
through insulation ol flanges (Forschungs Heim fur 
Wirmeschutz) I Sugar feeding stuff expts (Koch) 12. 
Heat transmission in [sugar] evaporators (Claasscn) 1. 
Heart rot disease ol sugar beets (Brandenburg) IS Cu 
deficiency in sugar beets (Van Sehrcven) 15 Starch 
prepns (Brit pat 43G,028) 12 


Ghandi, M P Indian Sugar Industry, ^1D3"> Cal- 
cutta Indian Sugar Mills Assoc 79 pp 7s. Gd Re- 
viewed in Facts About Sugar 31, 30(1930) 

Sandera, K Surovirenskd Cukrovmy. Prague: 
Zentralvcrcm der Czcchoslovakischcn ZucLcnndustne. 
136 pp Kc 35 

Addressbuch fur die Zuckerindustne Europas. 05th 
annual vol Berlin Zuckerliteratur 504 pp. 

Annuaire suener, 19J5-35 02nd cd Pans - J fabr. 
sucre 712 pp. P 30. Reviewed in Bull assoc chsm. 
52,SS6(1D35) 

Apparatus for straining sugar-cane Juice. Andrew C. I. 
Coulter U S 2.029,055, I cb 4. Structural details. 

Apparatus for obtaining 6ugar crystals from crude sap. 
Miag Muhlcnbau und Industrie A -G Gcr. 620,882, 
Oct 29, 1935 (Cl 8CW 0) The crude material is run 
onto an endless perforated band where it crystallizes, 
drains and moves to a collecting chamber 

Apparatus lor determining sugar In condensation 
waters I I. Shchepko and I. P. Tolochko. Russ. 
38,000, July 31, 1931 Construction details 

Preserving sugaT juice. V. I. Kundzhulyan and N. E. 
Loginov Russ 38,058, July 31, 1034. The juice is 
treated with water glass, satd with CO, or SO, to a p a 
of 10 - 1 1 , and the solidified mass is dried . 

Starch Max Rusch and Michael Siegert. Ger. 020,- 
8S4, Oct 29, 1935 (Cl. 80 k. 2), Pure starch is obtained 
by swelling, grinding and pasting grain, especially rye. 
During the paste-formmg operation, the mass is strongly 
stirred and the starch sepd from the suspension, e. g.» by 
centrifuge The starch is purified by treatment with org. 
solvent notimiscible with water, such as CtHClj or CHCU. 

Rye starch Hugo Kuhl and Gustav Soltau. Ger. 
020,883, Oct. 29, 1935 (Cl 80*. 2). Rye meal is made 
into a paste with a 0 4% water-glass soln. and worked up 
by centrifuge. 

Treating natural gums Beckacite Kunstharzfabrik 
G.m b. II. Ft. 789,641, Nov. 4, 1935. Natural gums, 
particularly copal gums, are made more suitable for the 
manuf. of tarnishes, etc , by kneading or beating the heated 
gum to render it more sol and more reactive, dissolving it 
I and neutralizing its acidity once it is in soln. The knead- 
ing or beating may be earned out in the presence of a 
solvent, the neutralization being then effected first. 


29— LEATHER AND GLUE 


Characteristics of vegetable tanning materials. VII o 
The amount, velocity and intensity of combination of 
vegetable tanning materials with animal hide substance 
and Rcmhold Lauffmann Collegium 1935 
4K-33. 4.0-1; t(. C. A. 23, 2774* . — Stnps ol tre.h b«! 

from which the outer layers bad been spin, were 
tanned with 10 com. vegetable tanning exts The velocity 
fas detd by removing part of the hide from the 
tanning ext. after 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 and 64 days, washing it 


10 times with water and analyzing it. The amt. of tan- 
ning was measured by the max. degree of tannage (parts 
combined tanmn per 100 parts hide substance). The 
tanning curve followed the equation B «=» K. log 2 1 (erro- 
neously given as B =* K s/t in the first paper), in which B 
is the amt. of combined tanmn, K a const, characteristic 
or the tanmn and t is time. Values for K and amt. of 
tanning, resp , were: chestnut 30 3, 40.2, quebracho 
32 5, 53 3, sulfited quebracho 31.7, 52 2, myrobolans 
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31 6, 51 3, mimosa 30 2, 61 9, sumac 27.2, 40 9, valouia 1 and lime contents and the looser the grain ol the finished 


26 0, 45 0, oak bark 22 5, 41 8, gambler 22 4, 42 1, . 
bark 16 8, 30 5 The intensity of tanning was detd by 
washing the leather for 28 days, rotating constantly, 
with one change of water per day Afterward the residue 
was washed 16 days with 70% ale but the alcohol solo 
bore no relation to the water sotn. and was of no value in 
detg intensity The first 8 aq exts. were considered to 
give the "free H>0 sol matter," and the sum of ext ns. 9 30, 321* 
9-13 the "fixed UiO-sol matter," and matter going into 
so An in extns 14-28 was considered to Tesult from hy- 
drolysis of the leather "Tree HiO-sol matter” was 
fairly const at 13-14%, but was a little higher for gambler, 
mjrobolans and valoma ‘Tiled HiO sol. matter" 
varied from 1 5 to 2 6. The percentage decrease in de- 
gree of tannage from the 13th to the 28th washing was 
taken as a measure of intensity The values ranged from 
19 for oak and sumac to 25 for pine and gambler . 

I D C 

Bating and dyeing XXIX Theory of mineral tan- 
ning 1 Tidd, Th Schachowskoy and M Weber- 
Schaler Collegium 1935. 400-20, cl C A 29,8392'.— 

On untanning Cr leather a small part of the Cr compd. 

(about 0.3% Cr) is found to be more "intensely” com- 
bined than the major portion, this is probably the amt of 

Cr necessary to render gelatin films stable to boiling (1935) 
During tanning a change m chem compn., state of aggre- 4 ^ 

gat ion. etc , of the Cr compds is probable, there is no 
proof that this is not true Expts in which Cr solns and 
proteins were allowed to react under such conditions that 
changes in the Cr compds would be minimized showed 
that these conditions were not realized if the pn of the 
pickcled protein ' * "* ‘ 


leather. A leather of good quality should contain 63- 
72% of hide substance. The leather is too soft if the hide 
substance content is below 63%, and too stiff if above 72%. 

C. L Tseng 

Action of vegetable leather on metallic Iron I In- 
fluence of leather fats on iron V. Kubclka, V'. Nemfc 
and S Zuravlev. Collegium 193S, 533-41.— See C. A. 

-- *— I D C 


App fot glue extn (U S pat 2,028,935) 1 Lacquer 
for leather (Belg. 400,447) 26 Budding material from 
spent tanning wood (Russ pat 35,994) 20 


The Boot and Shoe Maker. Edited by E Bordoh 
London : The Gresham Pub Co , Ltd 50s Reviewed 
in J Intern Soc. Leather Trades' Chem 20,43(1936). 

llandbuch der Ledcr-Industrie Edited by Ludwig 
Jablonski Bd. II Trcibncmenfabriken und techmsche 
Lcdcrartikcl 2nd cd Berlin" Atlas-Vcrlag M 8 
Reviewed in J. Intern Soc 19, 576, Leather Trades 
Chem 19, 576(193 'll. Cf C A 29.3S7P 
The Leather Trades* Year Book, 1935 London 
Leather Trades’ Pub Co , Ltd 285 pp 10s. Re- 
viewed in J Intern. Soe. Leather Trades’ Chrm 19, 570 


Skins and leather. I G Farbemnd A.-G Fr 
789,676, Nov. 4, 1935 These are degreased by treating 
them with sulfuric esters of aliphatic ales of high mol 
wt , fat amides of high tnol wt. contg sulfonyl groups, 

.... fat estera of high mol wt sulfonated m the ale grouper 

equal to or lower than the pn of the salts of these compds Examples are given ol the ur 
.. r.ival. .ml the sulfuric esters nf ilichlornsf ran 


Cr sola The optimum tanning action of Cr(NO,), and the sulfuric esters of dichlorostranc ethanolamidc, pro- 
CrCl, was at pa 4 5-5 0, of Cr sulfate (28% basic) at s panolamide of copra fat acid, oleic etbanolamtde, 

3 5-4 0, therefore, at the optimum, the sulfate has a -wi 1 — ..v. i i. t *«• 


intense tanning action than the chloride or nitrate In 
general, the condition of the Cr compd and not the isoetec 
point of the protein is the dominant factor in tanning 
As the basicity of CrCl, solns was increased (by dialysis) 
their tanning action decreased, probably because when the 
particle size increases in the absence of protein, active 
centers are closed I D C 


A further study of the fit liquoring process for chrome- 6 given 


chloropalmitic ethanolamide and dibrotnofileic butanol- 
amide Cf C. A . 30, 322’ 

Tanning. Harold G Turley and Ian C. Somerville (to 
IWbrn & Haas Co ). U. S 2.029.033, Jan 23. Hides 
or skins such as pickled kid, sheep or calf skins are treated 
with an aldehyde such as formaldehyde capable of reacting 
with the hide protein, a salt of A1 such as the sulfate and a 
synthetic org tanning material Numerous examples are 


tanned leather Shoo Tze Leo and Tao-Yu Cheng 
Chem Eng (China) 2, 106-11(1935), cf C A 29, 
4201* — Tat liquors with sulfonated oils have less penetra- 
tion power than other types of fat liquors, while fat liquors 
with egg yolk have greater penetration power than others 
In the extn by solvent before fat hquonng, the bound 
fats and acetone ext will be low if the petroleum ext is 
high, and vice versa C L Tseng 

The prevention of acid damage to vegetable tanned 
leather Gerhard Otto Collegium 1935, 449-55 —Sets 
ol leathers, tanned with a quebracho-chestnut-valonia 
mixt with or without addn of sulfite cellulose, Tanigan 
F C or Tamgan O was elcctrometrically titrated before and 
afier aging 2 years During aging one set was exposed to 
air and another bad air excluded Leathers contg Tani- 
gaa F C or O retained the original buffering capacity of the 
vegetable tanning material for 2 years, while pure vege- 
table leather had entirely lost its buffering power The 
hide substance of the latter was noticeably attacked, as 
was shown by sol N data, while the Tanigan leather was 
not attacked Treatment of hide with tanning suUontc 
acids of high mol wt decreases or prevents absorption of 
acid gases Sulfite cellulose has a similar but lesser pro- 
tectneaetion The qumhjdrone and glass electrodes gave 
the same Pa values up to pn 5 7. so the former can be used 
for detg free acid and buffer capacity of leather by tin 
lion I D C 

The liming process in the manufacture of leather 
Shoo-Tzo Leo and Cheng-Tan Chang J Chem Eng 
(China) 2, 89-101(1035) — The liming effects of calfskins 
with CaO eJone and with CaO + As,S, or Na,S are studied 
As, Si usually produces a tighter gram than Na,S, while 
pure CaO produces a loose gram The greater the loss of 
hide substances during this process, the higher are the ash 


Synthetic tanning materials Alphons O Jaeger (to 
American Cyanatnid ft Chemical Corp ). US 2,029,- 
322, Feb 4 In the production of a synthetic tanning 
agent of the sulfonated diarylmethane type, at least one 
reaction step is earned out in the presence of a decolorizing 
absorbent such as actuated carbon so that a synthetic 
tanning agent is obtained having a light color and pro- 
, ducing lighter shades of leather than would otherwise be 
obtained a C. A 30, 322« 

Sulfite cellulose tanning extracts L Ya Rezwk and 
M I Khaduik Russ 37,790, July 31, 1934 Sulfite 
cellulose solns are prepd by introducing NHi and NaiSO, 
into the heated sulfite soln , and concg to a solid consist- 
ency 

Sulfite cellulose tanning extracts L Ya Reznik. 
Russ 37,797, July 31, 1934 NH,. (NIDiSO. and 
e NILHSOi are introduced into heated sulfite soln and the 
product ts evapd to the consistency of dry ext 

Sulfite cellulose extract L Ya Reznik Russ 3i." 
798, July 31, 1934 The sulfite cellulose solo is treated, 
before conen , with NH, and acid salts of Cr, A1 or ot 1 c 


d NH, 


Fr 


Impermeabilmng leather. Andrfi F. L Lons 
789,095, Oct 22, 1935 The color of the leather i» re- 
served by applying a protective coating of a tnalkyl etner 
t- ® of glycerol before immersing the leather in the imper- 
meabihzmg bath , 

Impregnating leather Clement Dupire and Mareci 
Dupire Fr 789,051, Oct 22, 1035 Crude or tanneo 
rubber is made more resistant to wear and to the action o 
moisture, while not made brittle, by impregnation wim 
nonhygroscopic resinous substances not decompd. *jy 
water, e g , aldehydic resins and more particularly 
PbOII-CHiO resins and natural and artificial gums. 
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30— RUBBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 


The laws and the mechanism of the electrophoresis of including ZnO, magnesia a ba ground asbestos, etc . in a 
rubber latex Industrial applications and the manufacture fortnuta with 3 % letramethjlthiuram disulfide and no^S, 
of articles by electrophoresis Georges Cfmn Ret % on the mech properties ;of rubber . 


iin caoutchouc 12, No" n7,7i-l5(I035j —An illustrated 
renew and description G C Dans 

Acetone extraction of raw rubbers V fcnect oi 
heating of acetone extract at 100* and storing the acetone 
extract on the saponification value llidemaro Endo 
J Soc Rubber Ind Japan 8, 9W-8(393i>) See C A 30, 
3031 K Kitsuta 

Methods of extraction of rubber from tau-saguiz V 
Zhurav lev and V Provorov Soretshl Kauchuk 1935. 
No 2, 42-7 — The roots of tau-saguiz (I) contained 
water 5 5, ash G 00, tars 2 4, rubber 23 5 (av 20%) 
They were Heated by 2 methods (!) The Gtnfaetmcta 
method involved consecutiv c disintegration of the raw mate- 
rial to insure flotation in app The roots of I were cleaned, 
cut into «tnall pieces, disintegrated in a Geffry machine, 
and milled to crush bail, and wood pulp, the mass was 
treated with hot water to swell the wood pulp. The wood 
pulp was removed from the rubber in a Rozcnfel'd 


e shown A Pest off 


The plasticization of rubber and rubber mixtures with 
tau-saguiz and with light crepe, and the mechanical prop- 
erties of the vulcanized rubber N Chcsnokov. Sorets- 
til Kauchuk 1935, No 2, 34-11 — The mixts tested con- 
tained rubber (tau-saguiz (I) or light crepe (II)) 100, 
meieaptobenzothvaiole OS, steanc acid 2 0, ZnO 5 0. 
CaCOi 50 or lamp black 35. S 3 5 The rubber mixts 
were milled for different times and cured 10, 20, 30, 40 and 
50 mm ai a temp corresponding to 2 5 kg per sq cm. 
The plasticity of I was higher than that of II, and it did not 
change with the time of plasticization, whereas that of II 
increased I can be used in rubber mixts without plas- 
ticization The plasticities of rubber mixts with CaCOj 
and lamp black were higher than the plasticity of pure 
rubber, lampblack mats increased the plasticity to a 
smaller degTte than did CaCOi I and II m mists with 
CaCO» gave the same plasticities after calendering The 
5 tensile strengths of rubber mixts with II were higher than 


l.ebcdcv app , and the material was fed into a Rettinger with I (ISO kg per sq cm and 151 in mixts with lamp 

classifier. The floated rubber was fed into the receiving black). The residual elongations of rubber mixts with 

screens, the rubber concentrate was washed and the I were higher than with II (2S and 22%) The reverse 

"skins” of I were dried and packed The yield of "skins” relationship between the plasticity of rubber mats and 

was G7-69% and they contained HiO 1 5, ash 0 OS, tars tensile strength was observed, a decrease m the plasticity 

4 5, rubber 76-83 (acetone plus CHCU ext. 80-8S%) of lamp-black mixts compared with CaCOi, corresponded 

(2) The mtcrobtol. method (in the exptl stage) consisted in to the same percentage increase in tenstle strength, 
fermenting the roots of I The roots were cut into pieces, 6 A. Pestoff 

treated with hot water and left for 7 days m a fermentation The plasticization of rubber on the Gordon plastometer 


soln contg unne, (NH,) 2 COj or (NHOiHPOj (no differ- 
ence in results was observ ed) , the amts of salts being detd 
daily by the acidity. After washing, "skins” of the fol- 
lowing compn. were obtained: HiO 1 16, ash 0 03, tars 
511, rubber SS.87, msol matter 5 09%. The yields from 
the dry distn of tau-saguiz rubber were- fraction up to 
150*, 10 19; 150-200*, C 77 , 200-300° . 48 35. 300-310°, 
7.59, residue, 24 33, losses, 4 98% _ The reaction of the 1 


N. Krudov. J Rubber Ind. (U. S. S. R.) 12, 739-iG 
(1935); cf. C A. 29, 640G* —Descriptive A. P. 

Thermal plasticization of rubber. Technological char- 
acteristics of the product of thermal plasticization M. 
Farberov and A. Suslyakov. J Rubber Ind (U. S S. R.) 
12,715-22(1935); cf. C A. 29. 7696*; Gusev. Gruzevich, 
Khovrina and Tzelikov, C A. 29, 6797* — Rubber was 
plasticized in an autoclave at 150°. cooled to 50° and 


r water was alk. By treatment of I rubber with Cl and passed 3 times through a mill (65-70°). The plasticity 
Br, the products corresponded to those obtained with para increased directly with the time of thermal treatment 
rubber. The dipentene fraction gave with Br a violet The energy used was 15-50% less than that with mech. 

coloration. I rubber contains isoprene units A. P. treatment. With a high proportion of rubber and a high 

Simplified method of estimation of the proportion of plasticity, the economy is greater with thermal plasticiza- 

rubber in kok-sagniz for purposes of selection P. Stol- tion The mech. properties of vulcanizates prepd. from 

bin. Soretskil Kauchuk 1935, No 2,^ 19-21 — Boil kok- mech and thermally plasticized rubber aged the same 

saguiz root (1 .2 g ) and 50 cc. of 3% NaOH soln 30 min , „ The thermally treated x-uleanizates adsorbed less water 


decant, roll down the root on glass to a flat piece, wash the 
flat piece with water acidified with HC1, treat with cold 
HtSO. (d. I S4) for 4 hrs to destroy the cellulose, wash, 
leave overnight in 50 cc. of 3% NaOH, wash out NaOH, 
dry at 70-80° and weigh Multiply the wt. by 0.3S 
(The fiat piece which was treated in this manner contd. 
3S% of substances extd with CHClj.) This factor must 
be^checked for each large senes of analysis A. Pestoff 


and showed less calender effect ; at plasticities of 2 5-2.75, 
their solns gave lower viscosities and a plasticity of 1.85 
a higher viscosity than solns oi mechanically plasticized 
rubber. Thermally plasticized rubber was used to prep 
sponges, mbbenzed fabnes and frictions. Thermally 
plasticized rubber required a higher concn. of alkali for its 
water dispersion. A. Pestoff 

-n,, : Aging of rubbers by exposure on top of Mount Fuji and 

B 9 0:1 level Iand - Shohei Saito. J Soc Rubber Ind. Japan 

fi'nw m'ii Rubber Ind (U S S R ) 12, 751-62 8, 081-93(1935).— Rubber sheet was exposed for 319 


(1935). — The free S in rubber is oxidized by the air to 
HjSO« or HjSO«. These del enorate the rubber, therefore 
formulas should contain a mm of free S Vulcanization 
in the future will be with polysulfide accelerators like 
tetramethylthiuram disulfide (I), e g , 3% in the presence 
&?*** 50,311 Proportion of S, or combinations of S 0.1- 
0 5% and Se 3 0%. The effects of vanous ingredients. 


days at the top of Mt Fuj 1 and below on lev el land . Con- 
trary to the expected there was greater aging effect on top 
of the mountain because of more ultraviolet light; the de- 
terioration was less than below. This may have been due 
to more cloudy days and the low temps K. Kitsuta 
Determination of free sulfur in rubber. E W. Old- 
ham, L. hi. Baker and M. W. Craytor. Ind. Eng. 



was treated with 85% II,SO, and dit. alkali before discs- 1 thetie rubber plants. S I* Chekanov. Sir, t ft. 

lion, the S content diminished to 0 1%. The effect of 1935. No <», 37-41 —A discussion. £• f F c !f2*- r 


The thermal decomposition of rubber under high pres hauehuk IMS. No G, 4-lo. Na 1 r > n ^ln 

ire I The decomposition of waste rubber under high were purified by pptg twice with I.tOH from UII« sflin . 

filtering and drying tn racuo. The plasticity of I 


turn, the S content diminished , w . 

waste rubber on the low-boiling products was studied by 
the II,SO, and aniline point method; there was a tendency 
for the unsaid nnd aromatic h> drocarbons to increase and 
for the naphthene and paraffin base hj drocarlwis to de- 
crease. Increase of pressure increased tbe aromatic and 
naphthene hydrocarbons and decreased the unsaid and 
aromatic hydrocarbons K Kitsuta 

“* “ rmal decomposition of rubber under high pre 
sure I The decomposition of waste rubber under high 
pressure in the presence of heavy petroleum oil Tsunc- 
t-uo KatA and Hiroshi Saineshinia J Soc Cheat lnd 
Japan 38, Suppl binding S'tG-.Sf ltl.15) —Waste rubber 
(200 g. small pieces) mixed with 300 g of heavy oil (13% 
dutd at S'*)*) was heated at 310-00“ and 50-200 atm 
pressure The d . I no , viscosity and S content of tbe 
traction of the products which b below 210“ increased on 3 
addn of rubber to the oil, and the unsaid and aromatic 
hydrocarbons also increased, whereas paraffins and naph- 
thenes decreased Increase in the working pressure also 
increase! I aromatic compels and naphthenes and de- 
creased unpaid compels and paraffins l xptl etata arc 
given karl kainniermever 

Artificial rubber in Russia Paul Ruprecbt (tummi- 
7t( <9, 1210-20(1035) — A disaission of present develop- 
ments C C Davis * 

The most desirable types of synthetic rubber T 
Mcrzlikm J Rubber 1 nd (U S S R ) 12. 820-0 
(1*135) — Synthetic rubber should have a plasticity within 
the limits 0 t-0 fl (Karrcr) A I’cstofI 

Improvement in the qualities of synthetic rubber by 
thermal treatment I N Polosktn, S I Apevalkin and 
L. V. Golovkina J Rubber lnd (11 SSlt) 12,820- 
3-t(l n 3o).— Synthetic rublier (I) heated to 100“ evolved 5 
gases and low-boiltng fractions (GO 80“), and at 220® 
decompd. with formation of high boiling fractions (220- 
230*) (l»oth fractions amounted to 1-4% of I) Tbe 
residue was composed o{ a Uqnul tar -like mass, a hard 
porous layer nnd a soft elastic sticky and gummy layer. 
By heating I at 140* for 6 hr* iti the presence of its high- 
boiling thermal elccompn fraction or tn the presence of 
the 140“ fraction of the "high liyclrocnrlion laver,” ob- 
tained ns a by-product in the regeneration of ale , there 6 
was obtained a soft, clastic, sticky and gummy substance, 
sol. m C,II« nnd l enzmc, with formation of 0 cement 
By heating I at ”0° for 3-1 hrs in vacuo (GOO -050 mm ) 
tn the presence of 50-5% of Cskol (polymerized residue 
from the rectification of butadiene), there was obtained a 
product designated SKT, which resembled natural rubber 
To obtain a rubber mist of SKT from I, the latter was 
wififcA TO* wiVn b% o! T.sVoi and cooled to 30-41)', 
other ingredients (Rubbers* 5, C black GO, S 4, accclera- 7 
tor 0 5) were added, and the mist was cured at 140“ for 
mm. (tensile strength ol SKT, 13 r > kg per sq cm and 
of I PG 5). Mixta, with SKT had twice the adhesive 
power of mists With I A 5% soln of SKT in C,ir, in the 
presence of a small proportion of rosin gave a high- 
quality cement, equal to cement made with smoked sheet 
t A Pestaff 

The action of the ingredients dispersed to different 


The refrigeration departments of synthetic-rubber 
plants Their work and future development. G. K- 
Denisov Sintel Kauchuk IMS, No. G, 30-5 —A frit, 
discussion A. PcstoH 

The influence of the nature of solvent upon the swell*”* 
and the solution of sodium butadiene polymers 1- » 
Zhukov, S L Talmud and V. A. ZiPbcrman St*™. 


0 20 (Karrer) The swelling no (the ratio of the vot of 
swelled I to the original vol ) and the time required for dis- 
solving I in different solvents were detd in a modified 
lAittcrmnzer app at 20* The solvents tcsteil included 
C.II1, I'hMc, xylene, cymenc, pseudocumcnc, tetrahti, 
deealtn, cyclohexane, cyclohexenc, pentane, licv*y c » 
pttr ether, G iloslia, amylene, piperylcnc, CCU, CIfCl», 
CiHtCl], CjHiCIi, CjIlCl,, C,CI„ PhCl, PliBr, MeOIf. 
FtOII, iso AtnOII, ethylene ihlorohydrin, cugenoL 
PhMIt. PhNHMe, I’liNMe,, 1 t,U, I tOAi, AmOAc, tur- 
pentine, pincne, CSt, f'hNO,. pipiruline, 1‘hIINNIIt al, d 

0 HOC.11, CII') The solvtntv with double bonds dis- 
solved I quickly , those with high diclcc con.ts did not 
dissolve I In McOII, PhNIIi, Me, CO and Ph Cl 1,01 1 

1 did not even swell A Pestoft 

Selecting the maximum pressure in the absorption o' 

bivinyl \a l. Zhigalin Sintel Kauchuk 4, No, f>, 
22-0(1*135) —A detailed discussion, from the economic 
and tcch points of view, of bivmvl absorption operation* 
on a coin sc lie, as carricil out m 3 Russian sy othctic fub* 
l>er plants, leads to the conclusion that an increase in the 
pressure in the absorlx-rs from 2 to 5 aims is much n>orc 
advantageous from the economic point of view than ffo” 1 
5 to G at ms , 1 e , shows a ratio of 1 10 15 The absorp- 
tion of bivmyl with ale by the Kretnscr method (C ri 
24, 6143, 33 IS) is ealed A A Bochtlingk 

A brief bibliography of patents on the synthesis of raw 
materials used in the preparation of synthetic rubber, on 
the polymerization of these substances and their applica- 
tion to synthetic rubber N N. Motovilova. Sifllfl- 
Kauchuk 4 , No 5, 27-33 ( I '*3 3) . A. A. Boehtling^ 

The action of tars on the properties of gutta-pertna.. 
A Tarasovs, V Ignat 'cv and I Utkin J Rubber lnd. 
(USSR) 12, 7G3-7I(P'35).— Pxtcnsivc tests on the 
miion of tsr* on the properties of gutta-percha arc given, 
with tabulated dsta A. 1‘cstoff 

Iron oxide as a substance for increasing the adhesive- 
ness of ebonite and metal. S Bartenev, A. Zhuravlev 
nnd I Lozovskaya. J Rubber lnd (U. S S. R.) 12, 
14b ^(1*133) — ' Die adhesiveness of Tc plate and ebonite 
was increases! by 2G0%, compared with a control nii*t., 
when 8 20% of red oxide was added to a niblur-illuc 
inixt. The adhesive strength of the control tnixt. was 4G, 
that of the mixt. with reil oxide was 120 kg. per sq. erd 
A I’csloff 

Organic catalysts XI Vulcanization accelerators. 
I Wolfgang Lnngcnbeek and Hans C Rlncni Per 
eSB, 2304-0(1935) . ef. C. A. 29, 7S\*.—Thc "thaw” 
p diagram (cf. Rhcmboldt, tl at., C A. 20, G03) for 


.l”' “‘>rn™iii oiunm e m p diagram tci.nticinuoldt.rtci., L A. 20, 013) ior 

^ "L^ber ,1,c s > stem di(bcnzothmyl-2) disulfide (I)-S shows 3 

s'« ) 12 nan G nFn One at 10% S corresponds to IS,, while the 

kinVkiT r’^rn «n 1 v- _ Pi, 1, V Zkl1, kaoIln - Shchcbc- others correspond tD 20-25 and 80-100 S atoms per mot- of 


kinskil CaCO, nnd Ktsalibskil dntomitc were tcsteil 
The rubber contg the most highly dispersed ingredient 
bad the highest tensile strength, modulus of elasticity and 
resistance to aging The l>cst dispersion was obtained 
withkaohn dura of particles 2 35 „). next with dntomtte 
(-4*4 n) and poorest with CnCO, (3 10 it) A Pestoff 
The use of synthetic rubber in molded surgical goods. 

no-h‘y m °oV I Ru ^ r lnd : < U S S R -> 12, 834-5 
, Refined synthetic rubber with a plasticity of 
0 4-0 0 was used m proportions of 50-75% The goods 
lnd a disagreeable odor The molds were greased with a 
neutral s™” of aege tabic soap and were ckmed by bori- 
,l ««i «J^-20% rubber soln A. restoff 

The themotechmc of the furnace department of syn- 


I, resp. Janet I*. Austin 

The analysis of organic accelerators and antioxidants 
I The color reaction of antioxidants with concentrated 
sulfuric acid Hidemaro EndG. J. Soc. Chern. lnd. 
Japan 38, Suppl. binding G18 21(1035).— rorty stib- 
9 stances were examd. Almost all of these showed color 
reactions Substituted h> droxyl>cnzmc (Para rone) |f*'c 
a white turbidity, while the reaction products of aliphatic 
ketones, aldehydes, anilines and amines generally turned 
pile yillow or yellow-brown Compds. of the aldol- 
naphthv laminc type turiu.il yellow or yellow-brown 
Nwwt-S turned greenish -yellow m the early stages, fttnl 
<liffirt«l from the others in this respect. Ditotyl amines 
turned pale yellow. Diamine-type compds. cofftg. 
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ethylencdiamine turned pale brown, and those contg 1 
pheny lenediamrae pale j ellow-green Among eompds of 
the pheDylnaphthylamine type, pheny 1-a-naphtbvlamine 
did not show consistent colors, but varied from dark green 
to green, depending on the particular hind of antioxidant 
used However, the substances belonging to this type 
can easily be identified by their outward appearance 
Phenyl 0-naphthylamine turned yellow or v ellow-green 
8 Naphthols turned sepia or darh gray Color reactions s 
which are believ ed to be characteristic are those of Para- 
zone, aldol-a-naphth\lamine resin, Agente white. Neo- 
zone A and C, Atroflex C and Flectol white 

Karl Kammermev er 

A means of vulcanizing rubber S M Shulman, L. G 
Dontzig and B G Yashkon Sotztal Rekonstrultsiya t 
Nauka 1935, No 4, 169 — Electro heating is used 

B V Shvartzberg 


Filin forming compns contg chlorinated rubber (U S 
pat 2,029,58S) H Binder for paints [contg rubber] 
(Fr pat 789,597) 26 Compound sheet matenals (of 
rubber, etc 1 (Bnt pat 435, OSS) 13 Automatic electro- 
1\ tic vulcanwer (Fr pat 789,515) 4 


Freundhch, Herbert The Cbemistrj of Rubber 
London Methuen A Co , Ltd 72 pp 2s Cd Re- 
viewed in Ivd Cken tst 11, 511(19,15) , J Am Chem 
Sec 58, 381(1936) 

Noble, Royce J Latex in Industry New Yorh 
Palmerton Pub Co , Inc 384 pp 87 Renewed in 
Rayon and Melhand Textile Monthly 17. 06(1935) . Chem 
Warfare Evil 22, 46 

Porter, Jermain D The Chcmcraft Rubber Chenustrv 
Manual Hagerstown, Md The Porter Chem Co 76 
PP 

Treating latex International Latex Processes Ltd and 
Mario Faldini Bnt 435,636, Sept 25, 1935 \ulcan 
ized aq dispersions of rubber are clarified by centnfuging 
m a clanfier The vulcanization before tbe centrifuging 
is preferably effected in the presence of excess vulcanizing 
agents, the excess being removed by the clarifying, which 
may be in 1 or more stages 

Concentrating rubber latexes Alfred C Petersen and 
Wilhelm Genscche (to Metallges A -G ) US 2,029,- 
831, Feb 4 Lalex to be coned is heated while avoiding 
the formation of steam (suitably in a tube and header 
app ) and is introduced m a state presenting a large sur 
face, such as a sprav into a y acuuni evaporator at a temp 


which is higher than the h p of the latex under the pres- 
sure prevailing in the evaporator App is described 
Cf l J 30,“0G> 

Concentrating latex Rubber Producers Research 
Association, Geo Martin, W llfred S Davey and Herbert 
C Baker Bnt 437,758, Noy 5,1935 Rubber latex is 
creamed by adding aH,0 sol alky laled denv of starch or 
of other food reserve polysaccharide The rate of cream 
ing may lie accelerated bv reslnuing the amt of KH, m 

the latex and hv warming A sol methy lated starch may », Jyo r wduikis > 

I? a*??" c?v an a ? d ’ s P ers, °9 potato starch suitable for the production of insulators 
, ° n , S pooled reaction cells serving for the production of F. 

mixt with dil H SO, until it ts only slightly alk The ■* 

Product may be used directly or the alky lated starch may 
be 1st isolated by pptn with ale or bv evapg to dryness 
under reduced pressure, extg with CHC1,, dehydrating 
wilh anhyd MgSO, and evapg the CHC1, Cf C A 29, 


Rubber substitutes Herbert Vohrer. Fr. 789,172, 
Oct. 24, 1935 Elastic objects are made bv forming a 
paste in the cold with water and polyvinyl ale. insol in 
water and emollients, the paste being pressed to any de- 
sired shape and heated to 86-100°. The ratio between 
the polyvinyl ale and fillers on the one hand and water and 
emollients on the other is between I I and I I A, the fillers 
being glue, dextnn, gelatin, starch, etc , which are m- 
solubilized bv adding tanning substances 
* Halogenatmg rubber, etc Metallgesellschaft A -G 
Bnt. 435.729, Sept 26, 1935 SeeFr 7S5.257 ( C 4 30, 
647') 

Chlorinated rubber. Deutsche Gold- und Silber- 
Schcideanstalt vorm Roessler. Bnt 435,726, Sept 2t>, 
1935 Addn to 425,769 (C A. 29, 6100‘) The process 
of 425,769, in which chlorinated rubber is sepd from its 
soln by spraying in the presence of a condensable vapor, 
j t g , steam, at or above the b p of the solvent, is earned 
out in the presence of an alkali for stabilizing purposes 
The alkali, as vapor or finely divided solid, e g , NaOH, 
may be blown in by the atomizing medium for the chlon 
nated soln or may be added to liquid into which the soln 
IS sprayed. 

Rubber compositions Siemens A Hal she A -G Bnt 
435,027, Sept 9, 1935 An elec conductor has an insula- 
tion consoling of a mivt. of unvuleamred rubber and 
4 waxes falling in the classes montan waxes freed from resin 
and bleached and hardened by oxidation, chlonnated 
Cuff i and wax obtained from the higher ales of the fat 
senes, wax and and vegetable oils hardened by hydrogen- 
ation The proportions are preferably rubber fO and wax 
40 Balata and gutta percha may be added, as may 
other waxes, e g , camauba, cerestn, “Su peril *' Cf 
C A 29,7697* 

Rubber compositions Franklin H Lushmgton Bnt 
s 436,509, Oct 14, 1935 A self -vulcanizing compn for 
use on roads, walls and floors composes coir dust, peat 
dust, wood flour or sawdust and rubber latex in the pro- 
portions of 1-5 of dry - rubber to 1 of coir dust, together 
with the following vulcanizing agents' pptd S 3-15, an 
accelerator, e g , diphenylguamdine, quinoidme, pipen 
dine, 0 5-1 , an activator, e g , ZnO, 2-3 and, if necessary, 
an anti-coagulant, e g , NH,. NaOH, 0 5-1%, all ealed 

6 on the solid content of the latex The compn is left to 
stand to effect partial vulcanization and then applied to 
the surface to be covered 

Rubber compositions Henry P Stevens, W. H 
Stevens and Clayton and Stevens Ltd Bnt 435,49), 
Sept 23, 1935 The rubber compns of Bnt 390.820 
(C A 27, 6020), compnsing rubber mixed with a high 
proportion of an oily softener, are used for the production 
of textile machinery parts, e g , rollers, belts, bands 

7 and pickers, liable to be contaminated with tbe oil na- 
turally occumng in the fibers or used in the treatment 
thereof 

Rubber derivatives I G Farbenmd A -G Fr 
788,840. D.l JS, J935 Rubier, products obtained by 
polymerizing isoprenes, butadienes and rubber substitutes 
such as factice are treated with dild F to give products 
contg up to 30% of F The products are particularly 
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Synthetic rubber I G Farbcmnd A -G 

973, Oct 21, 1935 Vulcamzabie products of „ 

*ty are prepd by polymemmg butadiene and its boraofogs 
in an emulsified form, as emulsifying agents nonvolatile 
org eompds are used and these are allowed to remain m 
the products after their coagulat ion Agents used include 
transformation products of oh fins of high mol w I , drvmg 
or semidrving oils, such as busied oil, wood oil, olive oil, 
fish oils, and alkali nivtat nr NH, -ji !5 „{ carboxvlic acids 
of high mol wt 


Chlorinated rubber compositions I. G Farbemndus- 
tne A -G Bnt 436,392, Oct. 10, 1935 Alkylated 
naphthalenes, in which the alkyl groups preferably contain 
3-4 C atoms, are incorporated with chlonnated rubber 
Fillers, color, resins, softeners and, to produce a lacquer, 
org solvents may be added 

Rubber threads or strips Car! L Beal {to Amencan 
lual- o Anode. Inc ) Bnt 436,259, Oct 8, 193o These are 
.„t made by sheanng along a plurality of parallel lines * * hrct 
of HjO-contg latex coagulum, whereby a rounded edge is 
produced with a longitudinal “seam” along the shear line 
App is di senbed _ 

Rubber threads Thomas L Shepherd Fr 788.9*4. 
Oct 21, 193. A Very fine sin am of coagulant (e g . •** 
25% soln of AcOH) is introduced into a bath contg latex 
of suitable uskii and a divide 1 uutezia), eg. 00,1 
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suiijccicu W iuiiuci ill / structural, nrcch ami operative details. 

Apparatus and method for coating the wires of vehicle 
wheel tires with rubber latex. Hubert II. Burton and 


subjected 
1C0S*. 

Apparatus for producing rubber fibers Lorenz IMrner 
Ger folVMJ, Oct. 30, 1“ IS (Cl 3'*<i 10 03) 

Apparatus for molding strips, etc , of rubber or cellulose 
by dipping Sicgiried haul lint 437,<<«>, Nov 5, 1W> 
Finely divided rubber Rublxr-Latex-l’oedcr-Coin- 
nagnic N. V I r 7,S'*,0,'S 1 Oct 22, 1035 One or more , 

substances which deposit in the form of an insol or slightly 

sol coating, preferably nonhy groscopic, are added to 
rubber latex which is then pulverized into a drying atm 
Suitable addns arc solubilized flour nr starch and a phenol 
or aldehyde, preferably CII,0, or a protein and a tanning 
agent, or substances producing an artificial resin on drying 
or a sol glass, etc Ir 7t>'»,050 App for pulverizing 
rubber latex _ 

Sponge rubber Glen S Hiers (to Collins a. Aikman 
Corp ) l h 2,029,9*7. I cb 4 A sponge rubber is 
formed from an nq rubber dispersion contg borax and a 
vegetable gum, such as locust kernel gum, which is co 
agulablc by the borax, and a cell-forming agent such as 
(NII.)iCO, 

Rubber articles Karl Lesibcrg Brit 4 lt.,288, feept 
30, 1035. This corresponds to Ir 770,892 (C A 29, 
p*,<P). Tlie latex is preliminarily agglomerated, c g , by 
alum, Cn formate, etc 

Hollow rubber articles Paul I a!>cr lint 4.10,421 
Oct 10, 19)5 These are produced from ucj dispersions 
of rubber by depositing the undissolecd lonsiituents of the 
dispersions on the tuner walls of hollow porous molds that 
are not completely filled with the dispersions, the molds 
Wing given simultaneous rotational movements about. 2 
axes preferably disposed at right angles. Variegated 


John Bull Rubber Co. Ltd Brit 4 16, Ml, Oct. IS, M J >. 

Treating taw rubber passed through calendars I. 1 . 
Kitacv Russ .hi, 002, Apr 30. 11*11 The slintikagc of 
rubber obtained from the calendars is eliminated or low- 
ered to 0 1 to 0.2% by passing it through a vat of boiling 
water (tunc of exposure 1 mm ) 

Presen ing rubber, etc Wmgfoot Corp Brit 43G,- 
153, Oct 7, 103 1 Rubber or other dclcriorablc conipn 
ts vuiennized in the presence of on antioxidant consisting 
of a lertiary dialkjl naphthylamme, the naphthyl radical 
liemg unsiibstituicd und the nlkvl radicals, winch may he 
the same or unlike, connected only through the tertian N 
atom The tertiary amines may fie prepd b\ causing an 
alkyl halide to react with a inplilliy limine in the presence 
of Na t CO„ or a dialkyl sulfite, an alkyl ester of toluenc- 
sutfomc acid or a secondary dialky laminc with a rtaphthyl- 
amir.c Cf t A 30, 019’ 

Rubber Imperial Chemical lndiistnes Ltd and 
William Baird Brit 435,024, Sept (l, 1035 Divided 
on and addn to431,'*3l (C A 30,000') To prevent 
oxidation and flex-cracking of rublier there is incorporated 
in the mix an alkoxy - nr polvalkoxy -diary laminc m which 
the alkoxy group or groups arc in the m- or ^-position to 
the tniino group and the aryl radical is Hi, lolvl or xylvl, 
4,4 , -dimethox\diplunylitnmc is excluded Txamples urc 
given of the use of />-inrilioxydiphen\l imme, 3-mcthoxv- 
4 ’-imlhyldiphcny laminc and 3,4'-dintethoxvdiphenyl- 
aimne 

Rubber William Pieter ter Horst (to Dominion Ktili- 


ortieles may be obtaineel by using several coloreel disper- s |icr Co , , Ca „ L>78 Nov To , m . 

prove the resistance and retard the deterioration, there is 
incorporated tn tuhlicr a S elenv of the reaction product 
' a ketone with a secondary annne 


Hollow rubber articles such as balls or inner tire tubes. 
Levi M. Rosenthal II S 2,028,801, Jan 2S Various 
operative details 

Rubber-coated articles I G rarbsnmdustne A -G 
Brit. 430,532, Oct. 14, 19 Jo Sec Or (.00,041 (C A 29, 
10S2’). 

Rubber shoe soles resembling leather. Walter R 


Plasticizer for rubber Julius Hyman (to Vel'icol 
Corp) Can 3.54, ‘K.G, Dec 21, 1935 Rubber is mixed 
with 0 1-2.5% of a viscous, slick) , liquid polymer of red- 
dish yellow color derived from the high pressure liqutd- 


HicUer (to Hood Rubber Co ). US 2,029,371, 1 eh 4 6 P 1 ™* polymerization at 4.50 750 o r of cracked gasolines 


Articles such as rubber shoe soles contg a high proportion 
of fiber carry a surface layer of wax through which the 
fibers extend and this surface is burnished so that it re- 
sembles sole leather 

Surfacmg rubber articles such as portions of rubber 
shoes with comminuted material such as flock Alvin L 
Diller and Leslie II L’Hollicr (to Hood Rubber Co ) 
U. b 2,029,301, Feb 4 A layer of adhesive liquid 
composing a coagulant for rublier such 
2nCli, glycerol, etc., is deposited upon 
layer of comminuted material is deposited Upon this 
layer; coa rulable rubber material is applied over these 
layers, and the resulting layered product is removed from 
the support 

Ornamented rubber articles Leslie II L'Holbcr and 
Alvin L. Diller (to Hood Rublier Co ). U. S 2,029,379, 
Ieb 4 In forming bathing caps or other ornamented 
arttcles, a liquid rubber dispersion is ejected from a nozzle 
onto a supporting surface to form a gossamer design, and 
upon tins there is deposited a layer of rubber of a con- 
trasting appearance and this layer is then removed with 

the rubber of the design adhered to its surface Cf C A 
29, 4033* ’ 


and having an iodine no of I IX* 2(X! 

Rubber I irtm Louis Itlumer Ger (120,751, Oet. 25, 
M)5 (Cl 39k 3) A softening agent for rubber trans- 
formation products consists of ethers of 1’hOH anti poly - 
hydne ales Thus, PhOII, crcsol, guatacol, resorcinol, 
naphthol, etc , are cthcnlicd with glycerol, etc. The 
products arc used for making laequen, pawls, etc. 
v Process and apparatus for softening raw rubber and 

a sola, contg * compositions thereof Societ.t italuna Pircllt Brit, 
mpport ami a 435,974, Oct 2, 1<135 A rolling mill is used which com- 
prises 2 op[*osttely revolving rollers, the rubber liemg 
worked as an endless loop by feeding the forward end of the 
issuing sheet again to the rolls, the loop accumulating in 
superimposed fold-, upon n support nt the feed side of the 
null ns its length increases with continued working to the 
desired thinness and the rollers drawing continuously from 
the accumulation 

Rubber solutions J. R Gcigy A -G. ltnt 436,51*2, 
Oct 11, 11*35 The viscosity of solns. of rubber, gutta- 
percha, balata, etc , i» reduced by treating the rubber, 
etc , with a sulfmte acid, before, during or after the dis- 
sotn or swelling, at a moderate limp , e g., 50®. The 


tTc s nsS r, Collins (to B F . Goodrich Co.). Cf C A 20, 7C>S‘ 

V.S -.0- *.3o ), reh. 4 Various mcch detads 9 Utdmng waste rubber. Invest Btmelmam But. 

435, S' *0, Oit 1, 1935 Waste nihber contg. fibers 


Rubber to metal bonding method George Livings and 
Bernard B . D. Lacey (to Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods 
Co Ltd ) Can. 354 ,'*30, Dee. 24, 1035 The surfaces 
ol a metal sheet and a sheet of utieured rubber conipn are 
iHuuktl together by exposing the rublxr shict conipn to 
Ilg vatHir lamps for 15 mm at 18 m distance, and then 
vulcanizing the sheet rublier in j i/« upon the metal surfaei 
Apparatus for coating waxes with rubber Charles I 


heated in a closed container to carbonize the fibers and 
render the rubber eapablc of being plasticized by passage 
between mblicrs Thus, a motor tire cover »» heated at 
1.20 fur an hr. in a closed container and atlowed to coot 
therein Oil milling, the earbomzed liber is converted 
mtou jHiwdery Idler 

Vulcanizmg press for tires, inner tubes, etc Giuseppe 
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<5ozzo (to Societi Italians Pirelli). U. S 2,029,( 

Jan 28 Mccb features 

Vulcanizing press suitable for vulcanization of tire 
casings, etc Colin Macbeth V S 2,023,018, Jan 21. 
Mcch features 

Vulcanization apparatus Lewis J Clay ton ito Viceroy 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd ) Can 354,318, Nov. 19, 1035 
A stnp of rubber is passed through and supported centrall> 


I, 1 tnonosulfide, which may be used as a vulcanization ac- 
eeleralor with rubber compns Starting materials which 
are mentioned include 1 -chlorobenzothiazolc, l<hloro- 
naphthotluazolc, the 1-chlorotoljlthiazoles, the 1-chlor* 
oxylyllluazolcs, l-chloro-5-mtrobenzothiazole, l-chloro-4- 
chloro - 5 - mtrobcnzothiazole, 1,4 - dichlorobenzothiazole, 
1.5 - dichlorobenzothiazole, 1 - chloro - 4 - citrobenzo- 
thiazole, 1 - chloro - 5 - nitrobenzothiazole, 1 - chloro-3- 


tunncl having reflective walls Radiant heat elements s phenylbcnzothiazole, 1 - chloro - 3 -phenylthiazole. 


•e disposed at intervals, and wire mesh screens arc placed 
bet ueen the heater and rubber Cf C A 29, 4212* 

Pneumatic tire casings Ralph M Reel (to Phans 
Tire and Rubber Co ) U. S 2,027,248, Jan 7. A tire 
is formed compnsmg a fabric carcass and a compd. outer 
cohering of rubber composed of an outer tread and side 
wall layer of relatively hard high abrasive resisting 
properties, an mtcnnediate cap la>er of a more resilient 
compn than the tread la) er, and ai .... . 
the cap layer and of softer and more resilient compn than 
the cap layer, the inner layer contg Sb sulfide, rubber 
and ZnO, the intermediate cap layer contg. about 44% as 
much ZnO as rubber and being relatively thin as compared 
to the outer tread 

Rubber substitute I. G Farbemnd A -G Fr 
787.4G7, Sept 23, 1935 Products obtained by poly- 
merizing butadiene, its homologs or their dcrivs or mixts 
thereof among themselves or with other polymerizable 
compds., la the form of emulsion, arc purified by extn 
or pptn and to these arc added org compds not or only 
slightly volatile or their mixts in amt of 10-50, pref- 
erably 20-30% Org compds include vegetable, 
animal or mineral oils, fats or waxes, resins, restnic acids, 
bitumens, olefins of high b p , drying or semidrying oils 
and asphalts The vulcanized products have good re- 
sistance to rupture and elasticity 


Rubbet-like compositions I G Farbemnd A -G 
Fr 783,070, Oct 14, 1035 Isobutyl vinyl ether having 
a high degree of purity is po)>menzed either alone or in 
admixt with other polymerizable compds , at temps 
below 10', e g , —40* to —80', by means of DP, used as 
such or as a product of addn with an org compd contg O 
Vulcanization accelerators Wilhelm Lommel and 
Rudolf Sehroler (to 1 G Farbemnd A -G ) 


1 - chlorot hi azole, 1 - chloro - 5 - ethoxy be nzothiazole 
and other nog-substituted mtro, alhoxy, halo, alkyl and 
aryl 1-chloroarylcnclhiazolcs, 1-bromo and other halo 
thiazolcs If the sulfide starting material is a mercapto- 
thiazole, either the liyposulfite or corresponding metal 
sulfhydrate thereof may be employed There may be 
u«cd 1-mercaptothiazole, 3-butjlmcrcaptothiazole, 1- 
..«n« mercapto - 3 - phenylthiazole, 1 - tnercapto - 3,5 - di- 

layer adjacent 3 mcthylbcnzothiazole, 5 - mtromcrcaptobenzolhiazole, 
• -• 5 - ammomercaptobcnzothiazole, 4 - chloromercapto- 

bcnzothiazole, 5 * chloromercaptobenzolhiazole, 1- 
mcrcaptonaphlhothiazolc, 1 - merc-ipto - 5 - methoxy- 
bcnzolhiazole, 5 tncthy lmercaptobenzotbiazole, 1- 
mcrrapto-3-pheny lbcnzolhiazole, the mercaptotolyl- 
t hiazolcs, and other nng-subst ituted mtro, amino, halogen, 
alkyl, alhoxy and ary 1 mercapto arylenc thiazoles. Various 
details of procedure are given 
Carbamyl disulfides Jan Teppema (to Wingfoot 
Corp ) U S 2,024,613, Dee 17. By reaction of a 
dilhiocarbamate with a mtro-substltutcd halophenyl- 
mereaptan, rubber -vulcanization accelerators are produced 
such as 2-benzoyl-4-nitropbenyl dimethylthiocarbamyl 
disulfide, the corresponding di-Et, di-Bu, dicyclobexyl 
and Tt cyclohexyl denvs ,2 benzoyl-l-nitrophcnyl penta- 
methy lenethiocarhamyl disulfide, o-mtrophenyl ethyl- 
5 cy clohcxylthiocarbamy 1 disulfide, and the corresponding 


dicyclobexyl, di-Me and di Am denvs , o-nitropbenyl 
morpholylthiocarbamyl disulfide, 2 mtro-4-chlorophenyl 
morpholylthiocarbamy I disulfide, 2 nitro-4-chloro- 
phenyl pentamcthylenclhiocarbamyl disulfide, 2- 
mtro-4-chlorophenyl difurfurylthtocarbamyl disulfide. 
o tolyl ethylphcny Ithiocarbamyl disulfide, o-tolyl 
dibenzy lthiocarbamy I disulfide, 4-mtrophenyl di- 
benzy Ithiocarbamyl disulfide, 2,4-dmitrophenyl 


Kuaou ocnroier tto i u ramemna A -U 1 u o . - — T ,2, 

2,027,184, Jan 7 See German 578,673 (C A 28, 932‘) 6 benzy Ithiocarbamyl disulfide, 2,4-dmitrophenyl d 
Vulcanization accelerator Arthur W Sloan and Robert «"«hy Ithiocarbamyl disulfide and 2 mtro-3-meinyi- 
C Goodwin (to B F Goodrich Co ) Can 354,142, 

Nov 12, 1035 As accelerator is specified the salt of a 
bivalent metal and a diaryldithiocarbatiuc acid, e g , 

Zn dipheny ldithiocarbamate 
Vulcanization accelerators Wm C Calvert and 
Howard 1 Cramer (to \\ ingfoot Corp ) U S 2,02S,0ST>, 

Jan 14 As vulcanization accelerators there are used 7 
compds of the general formula RNIICI!,CH,NHi, in 
which R is a hydrocarbon radical, such as o-tolylethylene- 
diaminc or various other specified similar compds (details 
for making some of which are given) 

Vulcanization accelerators Wingfoot Corp Tr 788,- 
621, Oct 14, 1135 A salt of a secondary furyldithio- 
carbamic acid (I) is caused to react with a haloaryl 


methy Ithiocarbamyl 

phenyl dimethylthiocarbamyl disulfide 

Mercaptobenzothiazyl aryl disulfides Max Bflge- 
mann (to I G Tarbcmnd A -G ) US. 2 , 028,8V. 
Jan 7 RuJr&rr vulcanization accelerators are formed by 
condensing together (suitably by heating in C»H») 1- 
mercaptobenzolhiazole or Its 3,5-di-CI or 5-chloro-3- 
methoxy denvs or other compds. such as are desenbed 
by Scbrell and Boord (C. A. 17, 3876), or by Teppema 
and Sebrtll (C. A. 21, 2G3S-9), with compds. of the for- 
mula aryl-S-X, such as PhSCI, p-MeC.11, SCI, 0 -O.NC.H 4 - 
SC1, l-aC,rH,SCl 2, o-0,NC,H.SBr and the like De- 
tails ar c given of the production of bciuotluazyl p nitro- 
phenyl disulfide, m 137-8°, 4 methoxy-G-chloro!*nM- 
thiazyl p nitrophenyl disulfide, m 172-3°, and 4,6- 
cmazoie, preferably m the presence of a solvent Thus. „ ^rhlwobenzothiaz)! p nitropheny l disulfide. 
5-mtro-l-benzothiazyl di-o-{urfuryl)-dithiocarhamatr m 8 , Vulcanizing rubber Imperial Chemical Industries 

bi *’ 757 «'. a»t 20, 1035 An.lmtor._j 


.... , ; e b> r *8“*« n * 1 -chloro-5-mtrobe nzothiazole 

(H), di-a furfurylaimnc, CSi and NaOIl ln a solvent such 
f * Lt ?“ Results are given of the use of this accelerator 
Jr 1 88 , 0 — A secondary hydrogenated furyldithio. 
carbamic acid is substituted for I in the process of Fr 
78.3,621 Thus, 5 mtro 1-benzothiazyl his(tctrahydro-«- 
fuHuryl)dithiocarbamatc, m 116-8°. is made by re- 
fluxing II, bis(tetrahy dro-a-firrfury l)aminc, CS. and 
NaOH in EtOH 

Sulfenamides I G Tarbemnd A -G Fr 785,996. 
Aug 23, 1935 See Ger. 61 5,530 ( C A 29,f^iOS , ) 
Thiazyl monosulfides Jan Teppema (to Wingfoot 
Corp). U S 2,023.082, Jan 14 A ji-halothiazole is 
caused to react with a mercaptothiazole (as by heating 
the materials together with solvents) to form a dithiazyl 


made by causing a quaternary ammonium halide (other 
than tctramethylammonmm halide) to react with a metal 
denv of a mcrcaplobenzothiazole The reaction H 
carried out in a medium in which at least one of th e re " 
agents is sol and at least one of the reaction products il 
insol Examples are given of the prepn of hexadeeyl* 

pyndmium (m 102-5°), hexadccyltrimethjlaramoruum 
9 (m 120-30°), (fi,y-dihydroxyprop.vl)p>'ndinium (® 
101-7°) and 5-hydroxyethy Ipvndimum -1 -benzol hiazi 1 
sulfide and a product, m 85-0°, from benzyltriniethy** 
ammonium chloride and Na salt of l-mercaptobenzo- 
thivzole 

Vulcanized rubber sponge. Fabbncbe Riumte I"; 
diistm Comma Torino Ger 622,238, Nov. 22. I 1 *’ 
(U 3‘<a 1101) See Fr. 763,005 (C A 29.M0'). 
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